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FIRST INTRODUCTION 

I want to say right at the start that I am not claiming any originality for the 
contents of this manuscript. In a number of instances I think I have added 
some forces and methods that are my own, but it would be hard to prove 
because of the sameness in basic principles. 

In my professional work I found that many times I had need of a good 
force and on the spur of the moment it was hard if not impossible for me 
to think of the most suitable method for the conditions under which I was 
working. I know that this is a situation in which every worker has found 
himself, and because of that I know just how useful this compilation will 
be. 

It was over a year ago when Arthur Lloyd, the Human Card Index, whose 
name and act (the only one of its kind) has graced practically every 
vaudeville theatre in the world, spoke to me about the usefulness of a 
complete compilation on the subject of forcing. I immediately agreed, and 
for one year have picked up and filed every possible method that I could 
locate. I know well enough that the collection is not complete. No 
collection of anything pertaining to Magic is complete insofar as methods 
go. But I do know that this is the first time such a collection has been 
offered and therefore I have done my best to make it as representative as 
possible. 

If there are more than 101 methods between the covers of this work, don't 
thank me for being generous. You are getting everything that I have filed 
and without counting them I selected the title because it looks good on 
paper and sounds well. There are no less than 101 methods in all so I have 
not fallen below the mark, which to me is something. 

Introductions should be short and to the point. I fear that I have already 
said a little too much that is or will be of little interest to the reader who 
would rather delve into the secrets. 







So thanks again, Arthur Lloyd, for the idea that has grown into 101 
Methods of Forcing. 


Theo. Annemann. 
April 12, 1932 
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SECOND INTRODUCTION 

I suppose that it is alright for the writer to attach two introductions by 
himself even though it may not be done as the usual thing. 

Nearly two years have passed since I laboriously turned out the original 
101 manuscript, which, though a disgrace to make Gutenberg turn over in 
his grave, did pave the way to this more extensive and (thanks only to 
Max Holden) much better appearing product. 

That makes it about three years since Arthur Lloyd gave me the idea of 
compiling such a collection. Time does fly but after the first one hundred 
and fifty methods were together, time didn't mean a thing because there 
just seemed to be no more. The last fifty-two were the greatest struggle 
I’ve ever had and as far as I am concerned, the mention of the word 
"force" is now known to put me in a pretty dangerous frame of mind. 

I must thank Jean Hugard here for invaluable help inasmuch as he dug up 
about 25 of the later additions and it was a great help indeed. Otherwise I 
can't give any credit out, not just because it doesn't seem to be done 
anymore, but because such a thing is impossible and would start some 
sort of a riot, I am sure. 

A year from now I'll probably remember it all as a lot of fun. Right now I 
can only send it out with a prayer and thanksgiving that I have finished. 

November 28, 1933 Theo. Annemann. 
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NOTE BY AUTHOR 

I have found it next to impossible to actually classify every method 
because it would mean cross indexing practically everything I have 
written. 

In separating them under four headings I have placed Cards in general, 
Prepared decks for forcing, Numbers and Miscellaneous by themselves 
which is something if not everything. 

Practically all of the number methods can be used in some manner with 
book tests. Name and word methods come under the same heading and 
combine in many cases with those used for cards. Then there are novel 
methods which use apparatus well known to magicians and common 
objects to be found most everywhere. 

Under one of the headings you will find the particular method you need at 
the moment. And if you have need of a force that can't be solved by this 
compilation, I certainly will go on record as saying that as far as I'm 
concerned, it doesn't exist. 
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UNPREPARED CARDS: 1-20 

1. THE CLASSICAL LORCE. The pack having been shuffled by a 
spectator, is returned to performer who takes it in right hand, at the same 
time casually pulling up left sleeve followed by the left hand pulling up 
right sleeve. When right hand with deck pulled up left sleeve, the bottom 
card 'of deck was easily spotted. Asking the party if they are satisfied, a 
pass is made and card brought to about two-thirds down in pack. A slight 
break is held at this spot. The thumb of left hand now runs the cards of the 
upper portion, fanwise, over into the right hand, the person being, at the 
same time, invited to take one. When about half of the upper portion has 
been passed, a card, NOT THE ONE TO BE FORCED, is pushed 
temptingly forward. The person may be inclined to take it—whether he is 
so inclined or not, the performer draws it back, with the remark, "Oh! not 
necessarily that one." This gives him confidence, and the performer 
continues to pass the cards over to the right hand, spreading them nicely 
fanwise, until he reaches the one to be forced, which he exposes a little 
more than usual, then continues, "Just take any one you please." It will, of 
course, be understood that the action must be timed, as near as possible, to 
meet the hand, as it is raised to draw a card. 


2. COUNTING METHOD. Have the card to be forced fourth from the top 
of pack. Now ask someone to name any number under twenty. Suppose 
eleven be the number named. Count cards face downwards on table 
quickly, and having dealt fourteen, stop and exclaim, "Oh! I'm sorry, what 
was your number?" Upon being informed that eleven was the number 
desired, replace the fourteen cards on top and hand deck to person in 
question, saying, "Perhaps you had better count them so there will be no 
mistake. Count down in the pack and take out the eleventh card." The 
eleventh card will be the forced one. 









3. CARD IN GLASS. What I think is an original method of forcing one 
card is to use a well known magical appliance, the mirror glass. The card 
to be forced has been placed face out in the back compartment. The empty 
side of the glass is towards the front. The deck may be shuffled by anyone 
and is spread face down on table for a selection. Performer simply takes 
the card pointed to freely, and without showing it to anyone it is placed 
back outward in the glass. Later, when it is time to show and announce 
the card previously selected, the glass is merely turned around and the 
face of the card (?) seen. This card is removed and the glass is again 
apparently empty. 


4. An ambiguous form of questioning can be made use of when the 
performer wishes to have a selection made of one of two piles in hand, or 
one of two deck, or practically anything else of which there are two. He 
merely asks, "Which of these shall we use?" No matter which is named, 
he may either keep it for himself or give it to the spectator, whichever 
course is necessary. 


5. The card to be forced is on the bottom of deck. The cards are run from 
left to right in the usual manner, but the action is started while 
approaching the audience so as to give time for the following maneuver: 
With the second and third fingers of the left and right hand work the 
bottom card over toward right side. The cards are still run from left to 
right passing above the chosen card. Ask someone in the audience to 
indicate his choice by touching the card desired. When it is indicated lift 
up this card with all the cards above it and as the pack is squared up the 
forced card slips in from below. A clever form of misdirection is to tell 
the person after he has touched one card that in order to demonstrate to 
him that you are not forcing a card upon him, you will let him keep his 
first choice or make another. Of course, it makes no difference at all. 


6. In this method the card to be forced is placed about fifteenth from top 
of pack. Cards are held in the left hand and the little finger makes a break 
directly beneath the known card. A flat dinner knife is handed to the 
spectator who is asked to insert it anywhere be may please, while the 
performer slowly riffles the pack. It is only necessary that the knife enter 






the pack below the chosen card and fairly near to it. The top fifteen cards 
are now pushed forward onto the blade, pack being tilted slightly 
downward. Performer grips the knife with right hand and the fifteen cards, 
the lowest of which is the known card, are pushed well forward and 
slightly raised. The spectator is asked to note this card, which appears to 
be the one he has cut. 


7. In this method a few top cards are prearranged. Three cards of one 
number (say five) are placed on the top of the deck and the card to be 
forced then placed at eight from the top. The pack is false shuffled, 
keeping the top eight cards in place. The three top cards are then dealt 
onto table in a row and one selected while face down: This one is turned 
over and the spectator handed deck to count down and remove the fifth 
card, which is the right one. 


8. A simple yet effective force is to have the card on the bottom of the 
deck. After a shuffle which leaves it still there, the deck is placed behind 
the back and performer asks spectator to cut off any number of cards in a 
bunch. Immediately this is done, the performer swings around and asks 
the spectator if he knows bow many cards he cut. The answer is "No" of 
course, and the performer states that he cannot possibly know either. He 
asks the spectator to take the next card from the deck and to keep it. The 
card has been forced by simply bringing it from bottom to top of packet 
when talking to spectator. During this interval the hands were out of sight 
and the work done. 


9. One, two or three cards may be forced in succession in a clean cut 
manner as follows: The three cards are previously placed in the inside 
coat pocket. The deck is shuffled and then openly placed in pocket so that 
the three cards are on bottom. Now three spectators are asked to name a 
number from one to twenty. The numbers named, the performer brings 
out a card at a time, and each time a chosen number is arrived at that card 
is given to the spectator. 

The performer merely takes the card at this point from the bottom while 
the others come from the top. 






The following five methods are not 100% perfect methods. I've used them 
all many times and will merely say that they will work the greater number 
of times because of the sensible psychological principles. I would never 
use such an effect on a paying date unless set to back it up in case of 
failure. Many times a selection may be offered in one of these ways and if 
it works, it is a great thing. If however, another card is picked, it is 
possible to go into another effect and there is no failure to record. When 
one of such things work, it is talked about; and when it doesn't it is 
covered. 


10. What is known as the "bridge" makes possible a neat cutting force. 
The card is on bottom of deck. Cutting same about center, the lower half, 
which is to be placed on top, is given a simple bend (concave) at the ends. 
Spectator is asked to cut deck somewhere and look at face card of cut. If 
cut is made at sides, this will work time after time, as the slight break at 
sides will cause upper half to be lifted off by a quick cut. By bending the 
sides, the bridge can be placed at ends for an end cut. Previous cutting by 
the spectator will give you this information. Most cuts are at sides. 


11. This is purely psychological but a wonder when it works. A new deck 
is opened and of course the cards are in numerical order with the suits 
separated. Start fanning it towards right with faces toward you, and about 
fifteen cards in remove a red card near the end of the suit and move it five 
or six further on so that it comes second or third in the following black 
cards. Put deck into case. Hand new deck to person, ask them to open and 
fan cards through slowly and to think of a card as they pass by. Then they 
are to shuffle deck. The reaction of the person is easy to figure. They are 
running through a new deck symmetrically arranged and suddenly they 
notice one card out of line, and apparently packed that way. 


12. There is an old effect wherein three cards are returned to the deck and 
it is place in the spectator's pocket. At command, the spectator reaches in 
and draws out a card. Three times in a row he draws out one of the 
selected cards. This depends upon the fact that such an action causes the 







spectator to draw a card from the top of the deck, or outside of same as it 
lays in side pocket. The faster you make spectator work, the surer it is. 
There is no reason for this not being used for a single or double card force 
where they are on top of deck to start with. Shuffle and leave them there. 
Put deck in his pocket, have him quickly draw out a card. Then another. 
While he may know himself that they came from the top, no one else 
does, and he won't think of it himself because of the shuffle. 


13. Place a short card near center of the deck. Card to be forced mentally 
is above it. Hold deck straight up in front of spectator. With first or 
second right fingers riffle top of deck from face to back, smoothly and 
without a stop. Ask spectator to note cards and to think of one that he 
sees. Practice before a mirror to get speed. The short card will click by 
and the following card will register on the spectator when the rest of the 
deck is a slow blur. Don't try to stop at the card but let it work itself. It 
will seem impossible at times that a card will show up in this way but try 
it before several people before you judge. 


14. This psychological force depends upon the address of the performer. It 
works nine times out of ten and the spectator is the most astonished 
because he had tried to trick you, but merely falls into a trap. Merely hold 
the deck, ask him to make his mind perfectly blank, and to think of any 
one of the 53 cards in the deck, and that you will try to fathom his 
thoughts. That’s the secret. People are so accustomed to thinking of a deck 
as 52 cards that when 53 is mentioned off hand, it never fails to register. 
Immediately it brings the Joker to their mind, and your insistence that you 
will read their mind or reveal the card makes them want to fool you. 


15. A stranger is handed the deck and sent to a far comer. He is asked to 
run through the cards slowly and when he comes to one that impresses 
him as being different than the others, one that stands out from the rest, he 
is to pick it out and put it into his pocket. I call this more of a good 
natured force. You have turned the card over about fifteen from face of 
deck. Pick someone who has helped you and is a good natured person. 
Read over the above and you will see bow this leads the spectator without 
previous coaching. I use this a lot to start another effect and when it works 






I quit right there. When it doesn't I proceed by using the selected card in 
the main effect and none are the wiser, especially the spectator who may 
have seen the turned over card and refused to help you. 


16. To force any two particular cards apparently at random, have a faked 
card with a back on both sides to match the deck used. Have on top, and 
about twenty cards down and between the two to be forced, is any other 
card turned face up. False shuffle deck, take top card without showing 
face (?) and have spectator push it face down into the face up deck as you 
hold same. Turn deck down and fan it through or spread on table. There is 
but one face up card near middle and it is taken for the one pushed in. 
Take the card on either side of the reversed one and you have innocently 
and fairly forced both. 


17. This is an old force of a pile but the addition of the third pile instead 
of the usual two may be new. Three piles are made and something written 
down. A free choice is given of any pile, but the prediction is shown to be 
correct. The writing says, "You will pick the seven pile." The first pile has 
seven cards, the second four, and the third two. The second pile is of four 
sevens and none can be elsewhere. The third pile adds to seven with a 
three and a four, and there you are. Just try and go wrong if you can. 


18. A cute force for the spirit photography trick or another is with an 
envelope. After sealing the blank paper for a picture, or writing a 
prophecy and sealing, envelope is laid on top of deck in left hand while 
spectator initials. In lifting it off the top card to be forced is taken away 
from deck with it, while spectator shuffles the deck. Placed back on left 
hand, spectator cuts it anywhere and performer places envelope on lower 
half and upper half is replaced on top. Now a few minutes elapse, deck is 
separated at envelope and the top card of lower heap shown. Proceed with 
the revelation to suit. Very clean. 


19. For forcing bottom card place pack in left hand, sidewise and face 
downwards, between the tips of the thumb and fingers, and with the 







second finger of right hand draw the top cards one after the other, asking 
someone to stop you at any time. Then draw cards completely off pack in 
same direction, promptly with the one indicated at the bottom of the 
batch. However, the thumb of the same hand, which rested at bottom of 
pack, has drawn out the known bottom card which has squared up and 
appears to be the one chosen. 


20. Place a short card or a double card, two glued together, near center of 
pack. The card immediately above it is to be forced. By riffling the ends 
of the pack from face upwards, the pack always clicks and stops at the 
double or short card. Have spectator insert his finger in pack while doing 
this and time to reach break as you push deck forward to his finger. This 
moment's break enables him to jab finger in. Have him look at or take cut 
face card of upper half. 
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UNPREPARED CARDS: 21-40 

21. A most natural method of forcing one card is to have it on top. 
Spectator is asked to cut deck which is on performer's left hand, and at 
this moment, right hand palms off top card in squaring deck. The deck is 
cut, and right hand takes lower half (adding card) and hands same to 
another, asking them to take off top card. 


22. In forcing one of two piles, cards are cut on a small tray on table. 
Performer asks spectator to select either "left" or "right." Tray is taken to 
spectator who is told to take that pile named. In picking up tray, it can be 
picked up from front or back which will put the pile to be forced in 
correct position that spectator named. 


23. There is one old timer who makes a work of art with this method. It 
requires a fairly good and quick pass. Card is on top during shuffle and 
then passed to center and break held as performer asks for a number. 

Cards are dealt from top until number is reached. Performer asks spectator 
again if that was the number and at this moment makes pass and turns 
over the next card. My own idea is to shuffle two on top making selected 
card third from top half. If number was 15, when 12 was reached, ask 
then, make pass, deal two more and turn over the next. 


24. A good second or bottom deal makes possible the acme of forces. 
With the top deal card is always there and ready at any time. With the 
bottom deal, one may have two or three cards in place and ask for three 
numbers. Cards are dealt in one pile and at chosen numbers the bottom 
cards are dealt. Needs practice but is worth it. Would suggest Erdnase if 
you have not already mastered it. 










25. If a single card be placed on top of a glass or goblet at the height of 
the spectator's eyes, it will be invisible at a little distance. Under proper 
conditions can be used as a pretty force. Spectator shuffles and cuts pack, 
performer placing top half on goblet until ready for disclosure of face card 
which was already on glass and thus added to cut half. 


26. Card to be forced is on top of pack grasped breadthwise in left hand, 
tips of two middle fingers pressing on top card. Right fingers riffle front 
edge of pack from face upwards until told to stop or finger of spectator 
inserted. Pack is apparently opened at this point but instead upper portion 
is removed minus top card which is retained by moistened fingers, falling 
on top of lower left hand portion. Top half is removed with a slight slip 
towards left. 


27. 1 have seen only one man able to make this force apparently without 
fail. It is very pretty and convincing. Cards are sprung in the well known 
Niagara Falls manner from right to left hand but with cards face up. 
Person is asked to sight and remember any card. However, the performer 
springs them rapidly and party cannot see one. Performer repeats but 
slower, and makes a slight pause when half way through. Then the 
balance are quickly released. Spectator never wants to fail twice and takes 
the only opportunity he gets to see a card. Performer sees it also and 
having little finger at break controls it. 


28. A convenient force for one of four cards, or for a Four Ace pile is to 
lay them on table in a row. Party is asked to name a number between one 
and four, which limits them to "Two" and "Three" but this subtle fact is 
never noticed. Cards are between performer and party. If "Two," 
performer counts from his left. If "Three," he asks spectator to count from 
his left. In either case, "2" is selected. 


29. To force a pile with two dice, make eight piles or eight cards in two 








rows of four each: 


12 3 4 
5 6 7 8 

Cards or piles 1 and 2 are alike and one of the two is to be forced: 

For 2, count 1, 2. 

For 3, count 4, 3, 2. 

For 4, count 4, 3, 2, 1. 

For 5 or 6, count 8, 7, 6, 5, 1 (or 2.) 

For 7 or 8, count 5, 6, 7, 8, 4, 3, 2 (or to 1.) 

For 9 or 10, count 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 7, 6, 5, 1 (or to 2.) 

For 11 or 12, count 4, 3, 2, 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 4, 3, 2 (or to 1) 


30. One method of forcing one of four cards or piles in a row made use of 
a single die with the Ace made into a three, and the four changed to a five. 
No matter whether 2, 3, 5 or 6 is thrown, number 2 is always reached by 
starting from one or the other end, counting through the row and back 
again as required. 


31. Nearly the same as above but with one unprepared die. Take a chance 
against one or four turning up. Chances are 66-2/3 to 1 against it. If one 
does turn up, explain that you will roll again to show the die not loaded. 


32. The old ambiguous questioning principle is still useful when in a tight 
place. Practically has no limit to possibilities. Asked to name a pile, suit, 
color, value, etc., the performer always either leaves it for further 
questions or eliminates it according to which is necessary, to have the 
correct card or pile left until the last. 


33. The principle of shaking cards in a hat may be used as a neat and 
innocent looking force. A derby or felt hat in which crown has been 
rounded out is used. Cards are dropped in and hat shaken with a vigorous 







side motion and also circular. Regardless however, and although cards are 
heard to bounce around, the order of pack will not change. Any number of 
cards are on top of deck. After shaking performer reaches in and brings 
out cards one at a time. 


34. 1 have varied the above a number of times by dropping the card to be 
forced into hat when borrowing and pushing out crown. First have deck 
shuffled by spectator. Take back and drop into hat seeing that card there 
goes on top of deck, Now shake well to mix (?) Tip hat on last few shakes 
so cards go together on one side of pack. Have spectator reach in quickly 
and take first card he comes too Not 100% but a clean effect. A lady is 
always the best. 


35. This takes advantage of the spectator's inability to see. In each side 
pocket, performer has a single kind force deck. From an ordinary deck 
these two cards have been removed. Ordinary deck is used and then 
shuffled. Performer states that under cover of darkness selections will be 
made to insure absolute change and privacy. He turns out light. 
Immediately takes deck from pocket with free hand and gives to spectator 
to shuffle, take one and put in pocket. In meantime, ordinary deck is 
placed in empty pocket and other deck brought out. Deck taken from 
spectator and second force deck handed immediately to another party with 
same request. First is put away and original deck brought out. Second 
deck taken back and pocketed. Lights on and performer has ordinary deck 
minus the two selected cards. 


36. Ordinary deck is handled and shuffled. Performer tells spectator what 
to do. To put deck in coat pocket then reach in, take any card, transfer it to 
another pocket, and return deck. In explaining this performer goes 
through motions, but in pocket is an all kind deck except for bottom card 
and this deck is brought out for spectator to use instead of the ordinary. 


37. A different force is to arrange nine cards with values to make up the 
well known magic square of 15. Put on top of deck so that they may be 







dealt face down in three rows of three cards each. This will force a 
number 15 or a card by having card 24th from top at start. Deal the square 
of cards. Have any horizontal, perpendicular, or diagonal line of three 
selected. Turn face up and add. To force card, count down in remainder of 
deck and turn up the 15th. 


38. Have about six letter envelopes at hand and card to be forced face 
down underneath. Spread shuffled deck face down and have any one 
selected but not looked at. Hold face down in right hand between first and 
second fingers. Have stack of envelopes with card in left. Fan envelopes 
using both hands and have one selected. Card in right hand goes under fan 
for a second and is changed. Remaining envelopes and card go to pocket. 
Card still face down is placed in envelope until time for disclosure. Cute 
and subtle. 


39. The card to be forced is placed behind the flap of a card box. Any card 
is selected but not looked at and spectator drops same into box face down. 
Box is closed and handed them to hold. When ready, box is opened and 
the card revealed. Performer must handle the old style box at finish, but 
with mechanical box, spectator. 


40. When using slates for writing or pictures, have the card under slate 
flap. The same procedure takes place. With mechanical slates, they are 
cleaned by spectator first. Unknown card placed between and closed. 
When opened, card is shown and a picture is on slate. 
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UNPREPARED CARDS: 41-60 

41. Use a card box to hold the deck. Fake the flap in lid so that back is 
covered with a card pasted on same back out. Behind flap have four, five 
or more cards in order to be forced. Deck is mixed and placed in box 
which is closed and extra cards are added. Spectator takes them out singly 
and calls them off. 


42. The midget size Little Duke cards will just fit a penny size match box. 
For a cute pocket force have several cards inserted between lid and 
drawer of open box. Deck is mixed, placed in box, box closed and the 
extra cards added to top. 


43. 1 know one professional, a superb showman, who gets a great effect 
out of this simple method. Anyone shuffles deck, performer takes same 
and hands a party to go to a far corner and to pick out one card and place 
in his pocket. When taking deck back from shuffle, performer adds a card 
to face which bears a message to spectator to help out by picking a certain 
card in order to fool the rest of the audience. Seldom fails if you pick your 
spots. 


44. Force a card or number by taking three cards of like value, say 9 and 
placing first, third and fifth from top of deck. Now deal a row of six cards 
and ask party to name any of the six numbers, 1 to 6 inclusive. If an odd 
number is named, you count and turn over card. If even, let him count. 
Pick up cards from left to right and flash last one which shows a different 
value. When forcing card, have same 15th from top at start. 











45. A small clip is pushed onto bottom edge of card to be forced. A 
quarter inch lip sticks out at right angle from card. Card is in deck about 
12 cards from face. Lip lies flat along bottom end of deck towards back. 
Deck placed in glass faces to audience and with top part protruding. 
Spectator asked to lift away any number of cards from face of deck in a 
bunch. Because of lip under deck, the force card always stays behind and 
becomes face card of deck after cut. 


46. Card to be forced is on top of deck and back has been rubbed with 
diachylon (lead plaster) secured at drug stores. Better than wax. Cards are 
spread and any one selected. Performer squares deck, places on top while 
spectator initials back. Pressed against top card, they adhere perfectly and 
may be dealt or handled as a single card. After marking, it is placed in full 
view until ready to be shown. 


47. Use a force deck to force two cards. In pocket have ordinary deck 
with these two cards on toy. Have selections returned to force deck and 
shuffled. Place in pocket and when cards are named, produce them one at 
a time. Take out ordinary deck, put cards with it and continue. 


48. Have the force card say 15th from the top. Now apparently shuffle the 
cards but actually you are running off the cards from top of deck one by 
one and after running eleven or twelve in a fast run they are dropped back 
on top. Now ask - for a number from one to 15 while you are shuffling. 
Say eleven is called. Rapidly run four cards as if merely finishing shuffle 
and dropping pack on top this time, hand deck to spectator and the card is 
eleventh from top. 


49. This may possibly be the oldest count down force of them all but none 
the less, I have seen it used by several well known workers. Its simplicity 
is what makes it good. The card is on top and after shuffle which leaves 
card on top, performer holds deck in both hands and asks for a number 
from one to ten. Just as he asks for this, the right thumb at rear counts off 
sin cards from bottom and left little finger stands by. If six or seven is 







chosen the packet is passed to top in the action of handing packet to 
spectator. Otherwise performer recounts if number is below six and adds 
if over seven. If so, he covers by asking spectator to step up to him and 
then take the deck. Simple but one of the most practical. 


50. Four piles are laid in the form as shown by letters A—B—C—D and 
pile A is always forced by a throw of a die as shown by the table. 

A B 1 A 

C D 2 B A 

3 D C A 

4 C D B A 

5 A B C D A 

6 B A C D B A 


51. This is a unique impromptu force that is worth including for some 
reason or other. It makes use of the old reflection principle where a table 
knife is pushed into the pack and the performer sees a reflection of the tip 
comer of card as the spectator notes it. To force a number up to ten is 
most feasible. A spectator shuffles pack and then inserts a knife while 
performer holds deck. After noting a card another spectator is asked to do 
the same. The secret here is that performer, knowing all values looked at 
arranges them to suit his needs. In two, three or four selections, either the 
value wanted is hit or a combination of figures that will add to it. As 
performer apparently know nothing, he can ask two people to add their 
numbers together while he otherwise finds or names card of third party. 


52. There are unlimited variations and two people can be asked to 
compare their known numbers and subtract the smaller from the larger. I 
thought this very crazy when I first heard of it, but tried it by myself a 
little and ran into some very strange combinations. If one fools with a 
little they will get a great kick out of juggling the chosen numbers which 
have the faculty of turning up when most needed. 






53. In forcing three cards successively make them short cards by cutting a 
slight concave piece out of each end. Have them on top together while 
you riffle shuffle several times keeping them in place. Now cut them to 
center and riffle the outer end asking spectator to put finger in and take 
out a card. As his finger comes up riffle to and stop at the break, he 
getting the top one of the three. Without changing deck or cards, square 
up and repeat with another and then with the third. This is probably the 
best way of forcing three cards with an otherwise ordinary deck possible. 


54.1 once saw a cute force of a card which appeared on a slate. The card 
was palmed in the right hand of performer but from the face of the pack 
so that face of card was against palm. The performer stood with right side 
slightly towards spectator and party shuffled the deck well and was 
cautioned to then cut and let no one see the bottom card. Magician took 
deck from above with his left hand and laid it face down on his right hand 
onto the palmed card there. This hand was then waved back and forth 
above the slate which had been shown, then deck was lifted and the card 
shown at face of same. Could be used other ways. 


55. Put card to be forced on top of pack and hold for an overhand shuffle 
Lift off about ten cards from top and bring them back of deck holding a 
half inch break at thumb end. Now ask spectator to stop you anytime as 
you shuffle. Start running the pack in two and threes quickly and the 
moment spectator tells you to stop, the remaining cards above break are 
dropped and last packet thrown on top, performer asking the spectator to 
take off the top card. Try this before a mirror. It is a clean method. 


56. A variation on the counting down of numbers is to have a 4 - 5 - 9 - J - 
K in any order on top of the deck and the card to be forced immediately 
under them. False shuffle deck. Fan off top five cards showing them 
carelessly to be different, and mixing them have one freely selected. 
Throw remaining four on top of deck and false shuffle again. Have the 
value of chosen card named and spell it off a card at a time. Turn the next 







card up or have it picked up by spectator. The five values given above 
only spell with four letters so this one can never fail. 


57. Lay 17 cards out face down as follows: 


X 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


X 


The card is in the center and thus becomes the center card of any one of 
the four rows of five cards that may be chosen. Pick up the row selected 
and redeal the five cards into a design thus: 

X X 

X 

X X 

Once more the card is left in center and one of the two rows of three 
chosen. The other two cards are discarded and a selection of one card 
made from the three. Nine times out of ten it will be the middle and 
correct card. It would be a little safer though to use ambiguous 
questioning here by having them selected two cards which you either keep 
or discard and the same with the remaining two if the correct card is left 
among them. The arrangement of the seventeen and five cards is novel 
though in elimination of either card or articles. 


58. Into a felt fedora hat drop the deck. However, the two or three cards 
on top are dropped onto one side of the crease and the deck on the other. 
Now hat is held from the bottom, the fingers pinching together tightly the 
side the two or three cards are on. The hat can be shaken any length of 





time and the cards bounced around in great fashion, but the performer can 
always reach in and produce the three wanted cards or bring them out at 
any number. 


59. To force red or black with an ordinary deck separate colors first. From 
the back towards face have 7 black, 13 red, 13 black, 13 red, 6 black. 

Give deck a straight cut at center, then a riffle shuffle of the two halves 
and have a card selected from among the middle 15 or 20 and it will be 
red. To force color black reverse the above set up. 


60. Hand deck to anyone to put into their own hat and shake then, up as 
much as desired. You are blindfolded and handed hat. with band empty 
you reach in and immediately draw out the card to be used but it is very 
simply forced because it was tucked up your right sleeve just beyond the 
cuff and upon lowering your hand into the hat you hold, the card drops 
into your fingers. Simple, clean and very sweet. 
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UNPREPARED CARDS: 61-80 

61. One of two packets, or cards must be used first. Take a few coins from 
pocket and shake them up in cupped hands. Ask one spectator for odd or 
even and state that the winning spectator shall be used. If he calls odd he 
loses. If he calls even he loses, and in either case the other packet is used 
which is just what you wanted. The coins were a dime, a nickel, five 
pennies. If odd is called you have twenty cents which is even. If even is 
called you have seven coins which is odd. 


62. Deck is handed spectator. He may transfer one or two cards from top 
to bottom or not any as he desires without telling anyone what he does. 
Then be is to deal a pile of two cards, then one of three, one of four, 
another of five and lastly one of six. He selects any heap, discards the 
others and adds together the spots in the selected pile. He counts to this 
number in pack and the card there is forced. 

From BACK towards the FACE the pack reads KD -QS - QD - JC 2D -JS 
- 10C - AH - 3H - 10S - 9C - 2C - 3S - AS - 9D - 8H - 3C - 2S - 2H - AC - 
8S 7H then any 22 cards and then the card to be forced. Everything is self 
working as per above routine. 


63. A table knife can be faked by putting the end of a card cut off so as to 
only be as wide as knife, on back of same and face against the blade. It is 
hinged to the lower edge and back of card covered with silver paper to 
avoid flash although this side need never be seen. The shuffled deck is 
held face up and the knife inserted. It is held square with the top edge of 
pack and then tipped forward which leaves the top of fake card showing. 










64. A variation is to be had by using a full size duplicate card on the back 
of a used envelope which performer has in pocket. The envelope is taken 
carelessly from pocket and inserted into the shuffled face up deck. 
Hinging deck open, the face up card on lower half is seen and once more 
the correct card has been forced. Either of these two methods can be used 
with borrowed decks as the back design makes no difference. Just be sure 
whether you are using the wide or narrow cards. 


65. The deck is shuffled and placed face down on table or tray. Taking a 
pencil from pocket performer pushes a bunch of cards from center of pack 
which are counted and the number made use of. Use a new penny pencil 
from a ten cent store and cut the eraser end off square and sand it down 
smooth and sharp. Now try it out on a deck of cards fairly new and count 
the number pushed out. That's that but it looks as fair as anything can look 
and yet be forced. Use it on the same deck always until you have a chance 
to first test it on a strange deck because of slightly different thicknesses. 


66. Have the card on top of deck. Place deck behind back and instantly 
the right band palms top card and hand then is placed under and against 
the back of left hand on which deck lays . Turn back to spectator and ask 
him to take deck off hand and shuffle first. He then lays on hand and cuts 
off a packet. Turning for a second you ask him, "Did you shuffle the cards 
well? Did you cut anywhere you pleased?" Then turn back and ask him to 
take the next card. During the short stall, the right hand placed its palmed 
and hidden card on top and of course it was naturally forced. 


67. A variation is to place such a card just under the back of the coat in an 
ordinary paper clip sewn there. The face of card is against body. In the 
turn and while talking, the card is merely pulled down and added to the 
top of the deck. 


68. Make a double face card, say the Ace of Hearts and 10 of Spades. 
Have it on face of deck Ace of Hearts out. About center of deck have the 
two cards to be forced and between them put the regular Ace of Hearts 







from deck but turned over and back up. Now have spectator note Ace of 
Hearts is on face of deck. Tell him to take behind back, turn the Ace back 
up and push into deck somewhere. Take deck and spread with faces up. 
The reversed card is seen near center and the cards on either side are used. 
The reversed card is shown to actually be the Ace of Hearts and the one 
actually used has vanished because it was two faced. 


69. Arrange pack thusly: 

• 6 black cards face down. 

• On these, 12 red cards. 

• Then 6 black ones. 

• Next the black force card - AS. 

• On this a red short card. 

• Any other red card. 

• 7 black cards. 

• 12 red cards. 

• Remaining 6 black cards. 

Divide at short card and riffle once leaving the short and force card on 
top. Hand to spectator to riffle. Turn your back and he looks at cards 
taking the first black from top, getting the Ace of Spades. 

70. A variation of this is to have the card to be forced a picture card. Have 
the remaining eleven picture cards at top or back of deck and the one to be 
forced is second from bottom. Have spectator riffle shuffle two times and 
then fan starting at face of deck and note first picture card he sees. You 
will always force the right one. 


71. Remove from top portion of deck all cards higher than the force card 
which you place third or fourth. Under cut half of deck, injog top card and 
shuffle off. Cut at injog, hand pack to spectator and ask him to cut off a 
portion and from them take the highest card. 


72. To force two or three cards have them on top. The three people each 
name a number a little higher than the last. Say the first is seven. Pack is 






in left hand, pass one by one six cards to right hand one on top of the 
other. At count of six leave the card from bottom of right packet onto the 
left packet and immediately take it as seventh card. Continue counting on 
down to the other numbers repeating the move each time. 


73. Put card to be forced seventh from top. At center of deck have the four 
sixes, four sevens and four eights. Now false shuffle and have a card 
selected from among these twelve. If a six, count off six and turn the 
seventh. If eight, take card back and add to top of deck before counting. 


74. Place card to be forced at say 16 from top. Call for any number under 
16, say ten. Six cards are dealt by way of showing what spectator is to do. 
Drop deck on the counted off cards and push to spectator. The force card 
is now tenth. Can be used with any number desired and cute. 


75. Another form of ambiguous selection can be used when one of two 
piles is to be used. The performer merely says, "Will you pick up one of 
the piles?" The moment the spectator takes it, the performer either states 
that so and so will be done with it. or else picks up the pile remaining and 
proceeds. 


76. The deck is placed on left hand and about five cards reversed on the 
bottom, the bottom one against hand being card to be forced. A 
handkerchief is draped over hand and spectator asked to cut the deck 
through handkerchief so performer can have no control at all. The 
moment spectator cuts, the left hand, under cover of handkerchief, turns 
lower half over and spectator is asked to take the top card of lower half. 
Enough Said. The use of the handkerchief makes this perfect. 


77. Reverse about seven cards at bottom of deck and place the card to be 
forced third from the bottom. Ask for a number to be called and deal from 
the top until you have reached three less than the number called. Look up 








and verify the number. As you do this turn the packet of cards over and 
then continue the deal, ending the count at the third card which is turned 
over or handed to spectator. 


78. An old timer but very practical and deceiving force is to have the card 
on top and deck on table. Ask to have it cut anywhere and when this is 
done, performer casually puts the lower half on upper half but crosswise. 
It is left this way for a few minutes while trick is continued until time for 
selection to be revealed when, top half is taken off and top card of lower 
half (?) turned over. Really deceptive. 


79. This is a bold face force invented by R. W. Hull and actually fooled 
me the first time I saw it. The spectator is asked to name any number and 
performer openly counts down to the number and the card is forced. Now 
follow this with cards in hand. The card to be forced is on top. In 
counting, they are taken off into right hand one at a time and thus reversed 
in the counting, the force card becoming face card of right hand packet. 
Performer counts off the number of cards as called, looks at spectator and 
says, "That was the number you wanted, wasn't it?' Upon 
acknowledgment, performer slaps the right hand packet face up into the 
deck in left hand and says, "Then the is the card you have chosen," and 
proceeds with the effect without further hesitation. Bold as the devil, but 
deceptive and will get by practically 100% of the time. 


80. Use a stripper deck to force any card. Turn this card around in deck. 
Have the cards shuffled and then take them back. Just have them returned 
on your left hand and with right you cut deck and have either the face card 
of cut noted or the top card of lower half looked at. The turned card is 
always easy to get and any card used. Very useful. 
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UNPREPARED CARDS: 81-94 

81. The force card with another card on the face of it are palmed in right 
hand face to palm while deck is shuffled. Taking deck back they are 
added to face of deck. Force card is now second from bottom. Any 
number is called. Performer holds deck in left fingers and thumb face 
down and with back of hand upward. Bottom card is shown and drawn 
off. Left little finger draws the force card back underneath a half inch and 
cards are drawn off until number is reached. 


82. Have two or three duplicate cards on top of desk. Spread them out on 
a small tray being sure that the top three are kept near rear edge where 
right thumb can hold them down. Now tray is shaken back and forth and 
cards allowed to slide off tray until three are left when spectator picks up 
one of the three remaining. Good flash force for stage. 


83. To force two cards, have one on top and one on bottom. Run through 
deck and toss out the Joker to spectator. Now riffle shuffle deck twice 
leaving the top and bottom cards intact. Undercut half of deck and have 
Joker dropped onto the top of pack, the undercut lower half being dropped 
on top and deck handed to spectator with request to cut again and then 
once more. Now have him run through and take out or note the cards on 
each side of tile Joker. Worked smoothly and fast this is a real deceiver. 


84. While not exactly an out and out force this is a similar case where an 
absolute message is handed out that tells the name of a freely chosen card. 
It can be written upon a slate if so desired, but to prevent anything from 
being known beforehand it is written in code. Now three cards are forced 
in a bunch by any prepared method, and the deck laid aside. The spectator 










is asked to look at the three cards and to finally select anyone of them. 
Then the message is decoded and it gives the name of the card. The secret 
is simply that performer has three code cards in his pockets, one for each 
card and the message when decoded can be any of the three cards. It is a 
simple substitution code of letters, one being the letter before, one being 
the letter after, and the other can be mixed. 


85. A glass is used large enough to hold a deck, and it should be a fluted 
glass which makes this ruse perfect. A card from deck is already in glass 
at the start but standing with its side edge towards audience. It will be 
invisible even from a fairly good angle because of the fluted sides of glass 
and from the front it is absolutely invisible. Deck is shuffled, and without 
bottom card being seen, it is placed into glass, and later turned around so 
that the forced bottom card can be seen. 


86. A variation is to have three or four cards in glass. Put the shuffled 
deck into glass but with the cards going to back and at once pick up glass 
and allow a spectator to hold. Now when ready have him pull out the top 
card and name, then the next, etc. You either just know them and name 
before showing or have them appear or rise, etc. from another deck. 


87. Although a perfect second deal is most to be desired, I have seen 
several who used the principle in a bold but flashy way. It is done 
standing and the dealing is done with a swing of both hands. This 
absolutely covers the fact that the top is pulled back about three quarters 
of an inch by the left thumb. The deck is also tipped slightly backwards, 
not much but enough to help a lot. 


88. Another second deal that has found favor with a few is to use as a top 
card, one with the upper right corner cut away. For use from stage or in 
front of audience where the chosen card is merely shown it is perfect. The 
deck is shuffled leaving card on top and any number dealt off or until 
command to stop. Then top card is shown it being held by the cut off 
corner so nothing is seen. 







89. The card to be forced is second from bottom. Deck is held face down 
in the fingers and thumb which are on the sides. The second finger of 
right hand pulls the cards one at a time from bottom of the deck throwing 
them face up on table. The first is fairly dealt but after this is removed the 
little finger of left hand pulls back the bottom card about half an inch and 
seconds from bottom are dealt until it is desired to produce the bottom 
card. 


90. Still another ambiguous form of selection is to have two halves of the 
pack on the spectator's hands or else two cards held in each of his hands. 
The performer merely says, "Give me one of them." He then either uses 
the one handed him or merely lays it down at the same time telling 
spectator what to do with the one he has kept. 


91. Put two cards to be forced third and fourth from bottom. False shuffle 
and have spectator cut off top half of deck taking the lower. He counts 
them on table reversing them. Then he puts top card on bottom, the next 
card in middle, the next card he gives to another spectator and the next he 
keeps for himself. The two cards have been forced. 


92. A variation is to have one card to be forced on bottom to start. Have 
portion cut off and the lower half counted. Now have spectator cut this 
counted portion into two piles and then hand you one of them. Thus you 
force the card by either using the top card of the pile handed you or 
having him keep top card of his pile. 


93. A one handed method of doing the old fan force may find someone 
who can make a wonderful thing of it. Use the Charlier pass and the top 
card to be forced in brought to center of deck letting the left little finger 
hold the break. As pack is held out to spectator, spread it a little with left 
thumb leaving top card of lower packet more exposed. As spectator's hand 
comes out turn pack so this card is easier for him. 








94. Put the force card eleventh from top. Above it are cards of mixed suits 
but the values run from Ace to Ten ending with ten on top of deck. Now 
false shuffle and hand deck to spectator. He slowly deals and stops at any 
time turning card face up. He then counts down to the card at the number 
thus turned up and it always forces the eleventh card. 
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PREPARED CARDS 

I am giving good and useful changes for decks which will be very much 
needed when using special or prepared decks. All of these are good when 
switching to a stacked deck also. 


95. 1 shall list under one heading, the single, double and three kind forcing 
decks which are pretty well known. The single force deck, of course, may 
be genuinely shuffled. With the two or three kind decks, it is wise to have 
the first card of each group marked. 


96. This pack consists of only three different cards but they are arranged 
in sets of 

three, each set being the same. No matter where the pack may be cut, 
three cards taken together above or below cut will be the three different 
force cards. 


96. Known as the Svengali deck this has been found very useful for a 
single force. It consists of 26 long and 26 short cards arranged alternately 
throughout pack. Bottom card is long, next above short, etc. leaving a 
short card on top. Each short card is the same, while the long cards are all 
different. Riffling at end from bottom up shows the cards all different. 
Finger can be inserted anywhere and card on top of lower half selected. It 
will be a force and a duplicate of card is on top of deck. 


97. The Menetekel deck is not essentially a force deck, but gives 
command of a duplicate and may be used with more freedom than the 












last. The long and short cards are arranged the same but each long card 
and the short above it constitute a pair of cards alike. Cards shown 
different by riffling. One short card is withdrawn, performer cuts deck at 
this spot and brings duplicate of selected card to top. 


98. To force two different cards and show the deck to be different, it is 
necessary to have three banks of cards. With back towards you No. I card 
of each bank is alike and trimmed short from center to left comer only. 
No, 2 card of each bank is different and trimmed short from center down 
to each side. No. 3 cards are all alike and trimmed from center to right 
side. The 18 cards of each bank are put together 1, 2, 3 throughout. 
Riffling at center of end is never done. Riffling at right comer shows 
cards different. A selection made here at any time forces one card. 
Riffling at opposite comer forces the other. 


99. To force three cards in this manner one cannot show the cards to be 
different. The same procedure is gone through with but bank No. 2 cards 
are all alike instead of being different. However, when forcing from the 
right side, it is necessary, after the card below has been forced, to vary the 
next by saying that to show that they are selected in a haphazard manner, 
the next is to be taken from above the cut. The left comer forces same as 
before. 


100. A combination Svengali and Menetekel is a good use. Cards are 
made up as above in the three banks. No. I bank is all alike, bank No. 2 is 
all different, and bank No. 3 are duplicates of those in No. 2 and in same 
order. Put banks together as before. Thus by riffling left comer it gives 
you a duplicate of any card selected. From right it forces whatever card 
you set deck for. This combination has unlimited possibilities. 


101. Using a pack of longs and shorts. With the latter on top of each long 
card, have each pair alike. Riffle pack and when one is drawn (a shortcut 
deck which brings duplicate to top. Repeat with another party and this 
time slip top card of lower half to top before closing deck. Repeat once 







more. Now have the three cards openly pushed into the deck anywhere 
while deck is in their own hands. You take deck and instantly do the 
rising cards as you have the three duplicates on top. This is very neat. 


102. Using an ordinary deck cut as above you can force either the red or 
black color or one of two suits as desired. Also odd or even numbers 
either by values or number of cards are arranged alternately long and 
short. By holding on hand with fingers and thumb at sides, spectator must 
cut deck at ends. He can never cut and look at a short card. The long cards 
govern the choice. By putting a long card on top from bottom, the top cut 
will always be an odd number. If a short is on top, number will be even. If 
longs are all black, this color is always forced, and vice versa. 


103. A deck that can be shuffled overhand with faces to audience is made 
by gluing pairs together. End is riffled and finger inserted anywhere. Card 
peeked is forced. Cards are glued at bottom or rear end in pairs. Top card 
of each pair is short card and all short cards are alike. Operation is same 
as with other packs but overhand shuffle with faces out is real feature. 


104. For those not liking cut cards or the riffle selection, use cards having 
a reverse mark on back at upper left comer such as Bicycle Rider backs. 
Cards are in pairs and each pair is duplicates. Such a deck can be riffled 
through and appears to be all different. Selection is made by fanning for a 
withdrawal of one. As the top card of each pair is reversed, you instantly 
know whether the top or bottom card of a pair has been selected, and by 
cutting deck at this point, duplicate is brought to top or bottom. 


105. Instead of using reverse mark, use Ivory (smooth) finished cards and 
Air-Cushion (rough) finish with same back design. Make up in pairs, and 
you can instantly feel and see which card of a pair has been selected. 


106. A pack called the Monte Cristo Deck used special reprinted cards. At 








one end the cards were all alike. At the other end they were all different. 
Bottom card ordinary. Pack riffled and fanned at one end to show 
ordinary. Rubber Land snapped around this end tightly and deck handed 
spectator to lift cards anywhere and note card peeked at. 


107. The Anstro forcing deck forced two cards by peeking. Longs and 
shorts. Shorts were printed so upper half would be alike, and lower halves 
also alike. Riffling pack showed all different, riffling at one end allowed 
top card of lower heap to be peeked at. Turning end for end forced the 
other card in same manner. 


108. After two cards are forced by any of the above, a switch (taken up 
later) is made to a deck of only these two cards arranged alternately 
throughout. Pack is wrapped in paper and a knife blade inserted 
anywhere. The cards above and below knife blade will always be different 
and the selected cards, 


109. A deck is made up by using 26 different cards and 26 alike. Each 
different card is rubbed on the back with diachylon wax and one of the 
force cards is pressed to it. Such a deck can be fanned freely to show all 
different. Fanned faces down, spectator points to anyone and at this point, 
the upper card of the pair is separated by an easy sliding motion and given 
to party. Or any number can he named and counted to. Each card dealt is 
seen different and when number is reached, a hard push separates pair and 
force card is given out. Deck can even then be shown all different. 


110. A trick deck for cutting is made by gluing together by a spot in the 
center of each card, about 20 of them. On top of this packet place about 
five loose cards and below the packet the force card. Riffle the lower half 
of deck and place it on table. Ask spectator to quickly cut into two piles 
and then take the top card of lower half. This is a marvelous method for 
quick sure work as spectator can never feel anything wrong and in cutting 
two piles side by side naturally pick them about even, but regardless of 
anything the glued packet makes the selection sure. 







111. Use the above described force deck for three cards if needed for the 
rising cards etc. It makes a perfect force of three cards for any stage 
effect. Have them in order just below the glued packet. Now show deck 
by fanning the lower half well and the few top cards and then square and 
place on a tray. Have spectator person, etc. Will never fail. 


112. A force not one hundred per cent perfect but with a very strong 
percentage is to have the four like values of the number to be forced cut as 
long cards. Just hand deck to someone to shuffle the overhand method 
and let him give it just about two of these. Stop him, ask him to turn his 
back and look at the top card. 80% of the time it will be one of the four 
cards as this kind of a shuffle will always bring the long cards directly to 
the top. 


113. A certain magician who makes use of marked cards a great deal on 
his unsuspecting brothers worked a nice variation of the old ambiguous 
force by first having the deck shuffled and then having the spectator cut it 
into about a dozen or fifteen heaps. He followed the cutting carefully and 
then had various piles chosen and removed until one was left when he had 
the top card turned over and the number counted down to in the 
reassembled pack where the card was located. In the great numbers of 
heaps he easily found a top card of the value he wanted or one less (which 
would serve as well) and that was all he needed. He knew that the chosen 
card was on the very bottom of pack and therefore at the bottom of the 
last pile. As the piles were discarded he secured this and placed the card 
by carelessly shuffling while the last pile was being neared. 


114. Use a two kind force deck and have a short card at the center of each 
set of 26 duplicated cards. Cut at a short card and hand deck directly to a 
person, asking him to merely cut and look at card cut at, then replace the 
cut. Take deck back, riffle near center and cut at the short card there, 
handing deck to second person to do the same. He gets the other card. The 
cutting put 26 cards alike in center of deck with the other set split on top 
and bottom out of the way. A perfect two card force. 
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DECK CHANGES 

When in evening dress and with the necessary small pocket on back of 
trousers, and the large profonde pocket on inside of coat tail, shuffled 
pack is dropped into profonde and the one in pocket removed under cover 
of turn to left. If turning to right, use the opposite side in same manner. 


Pack to be changed to is on table behind a box or object. Returning to rear 
of table, performer picks up object with both hands, and placing it aside 
drops shuffled pack behind it, leaving exposed on table the prepared one 
which appears to be original left there when picking up the object. 


The chair servante, on the back of any chair, has a clip holding the 
prepared pack over a metal ring provided with a net. In the act of moving 
the chair aside, deck in right hand which takes hold of chair back drops 
shuffled deck in net and comes away with the other. 


Prepared deck is in right breast pocket. Shuffled pack in right hand. 
Turning to left to return to front, right hand drops pack in left breast 
pocket and left hand takes pack from right pocket. To spectators it appears 
if deck merely changed hands. 


Have prepared pack in left tail pocket with a handkerchief. Takes shuffled 
deck in left hand, place behind back, followed by right hand which takes 
and places it in pocket, at the same time removing prepared pack and 
handkerchief. Left hand then takes prepared pack, both hands brought to 
front, handkerchief used and then replaced in pocket. Actions are 











perfectly natural under these conditions. 


Making use of the standard card tray, it is held with prepared deck 
underneath while ordinary deck is mixed. Performer states that he will not 
handle the cards. Return to tray, he turns around and walks to spectator 
nearer front. In doing so the tray changes hands and is turned over, 
bringing the other deck into play. 


Another subtle change for deck to a stacked or force pack is to have same 
in pocket in case. From ordinary deck take two or three cards, place deck 
in case and in pocket. Now perform a stunt with these cards, such as 3 
card monte, etc., then take out other deck in case and proceed. Case not 
necessary but a little point. 


To cleanly change a deck for a force or stacked deck is to use one of the 
large size mirror glasses which will hold a deck on either side. Have the 
force deck with an outstanding different card on face of same, in the back 
compartment with the face side out. Now force this card from an ordinary 
deck in use and have returned to the pack and shuffled by spectator. Take 
deck in fingertips not allowing face of same to be seen and put it with 
back towards audience in front part of glass so that it cannot be 
manipulated or changed (?). Ask that the chosen card be named, tap top of 
glass, command card to come out of deck, and then turn glass around 
showing the chosen card now at face of deck. Take this deck from glass 
and proceed with either stacked or force deck effects. 
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NUMBER FORCES 115-134 

115. Using two dice, the number 28 is easily forced. Have them rolled by 
anyone and 

ask that the top numbers be added together. Then have the bottom 
numbers added to this total. 

Dice are rolled again and action repeated. It will always end up at 28. 
Dice on opposite sides 

total 7. Doing the above only once will total 14. 


116. Any number may be forced by making up a packet of blank business 
cards bearing written numbers. Make up in pairs, each pair adding to the 
same total required. With writing sides down, top card of each pair is cut 
short. Packet may be handled freely to show every number different. 
When riffled from bottom to top and finger inserted anywhere (always 
above a short card) two cards under finger when added together will give 
the correct and desired total. 


117. A clever force of a four figure total is by asking spectator to write the 
year of birth, then the year of some important event in his life, such as 
birth, marriage, death, next his age at present time and finally the number 
of years since the event occurred. They are added up and the total will 
always be twice the present year. 


118. Rather well known but practical is the 1089 force. Any three figures 
are to be written. These are then reversed and the smaller subtracted from 
the larger. Again this remainder is reversed and added to itself, the total 
always being 1089. Used in book tests, spectator turns to page indicated 
by last two figures and counts to word indicated by first two. 










119. To vary the above and force the number 18, have three figures 
written, reversed, and the smaller subtracted from the larger. Then add the 
figures of the remainder together. Always 18. Will force a page number or 
the 18th card of a deck. 


120. To force a number from 2 to 12 use two small dice in a common 
match box with sliding drawer. Two duplicate dice are glued down at one 
end with correct faces upward. Loose dice are dropped in and shaken up. 
Shaken so loose dice are at empty end and then open box at other end and 
show total on them. 


121. Any number from 1 to 28 or 31 as desired can be forced with a 
calendar page. Party is asked to place hand behind back and to put index 
finger somewhere onto page. With finger on same, it is brought into view. 
Simply a case of performer putting the page onto the finger at the correct 
place, as spectator is acting blindly. Simple and barefaced but really 
practical. 


122. To force the number 10, use nine cards numbered from 1 to 9. Have 
in numerical order from back to face. Show them to be just what they are. 
Apparently mix by dealing into a face down row, one, two, three and four 
Hand fifth card to spectator and continue dealing the remaining four on 
top of the first four but reversed-four, three, two, one. Spectator is asked 
to point to any pile with his card. He gets the pile and it can't help but 
total 10. 


123. A kink of my own added to the above will force the number 15. 
Follow the above, but in showing, see that the 5 goes to bottom or face of 
packet. Now deal four cards from left to right and return on top of these. 
Say, "Which pile shall I put this odd card on and give to you?" No matter 
which is picked, the added card makes a three card pile that will add to 


15 . 








124. There is a dice box on the market which has a slanting inside edge. 
This turns the dice over one side at a time every time the box is given a 
quick up and down shake. Very clever and cannot be detected. It is 
possible therefore to put one or two dice in this box and after giving them 
a few shakes, open and you have the number described. Four shakes will 
turn them over and bring the same number up again, two shakes will turn 
under side up, Six will do the same thing, etc. unlimited possibilities with 
a little practice. 


125. When on a platform with slate or blackboard, quickly write a square 
of figures, ask someone to stand and indicate a horizontal or vertical row, 
erase the others, add the figures left and force your number. Simply a case 
of writing a nine, sixteen, or twenty-five magic square to give the same 
number in any direction. Have the figures written on black board or slate 
in pencil. No memory. 


126. Have a small box with lid and one small die. Let anyone shake it and 
call the number. Take box and have them roll die to prove not loaded. 
During this you add to box a small flap. Take die and drop in with correct 
side up without showing. Place lid on and let anyone shake, remove lid 
and call the number. Flap is just thick enough to prevent the die from 
turning over as it does otherwise. 


127. Use deck of numbered cards. Same as Flinch cards. Numbered from 
I to 50. At upper left and lower right comers are small index numbers to 
agree with large number in center. One end contains the correct number 
but other ends throughout deck are all the force number. Deck can be 
shuffled with faces towards audience, duplicate indexes coming behind 
heel of thumb. Fan them freely with fake indexes at bottom. With deck 
squared, anyone lifts deck a little at any spot and peeks at a card which is 
forced by the fake index. 








128. A sure fire force for numbers 14 or 15 is by arranging a deck by 
values: 


7 - 8 - 6 - 5 - 10 - 4-J-3-Q-2-K-A-K-2-Q-3-J-4-10-S-9-6-8-7-7-8 etc. 
leaving two Aces out. 


The 50 cards thus arranged may be cut freely. 


Two cards taken together from any spot will total 14 or 15. Use for book 
test by being set for both pages. Watch spectator when he looks at or 
counts on page selected. 14 will always be at his left and 15 at his right 
when book is open before him. 


129. 1 think this an original kink to the last principle. If you take the cards 
by pairs, each totals the same. If you advance one card and again pair 
them up, they all total the other number. Set up deck first. Take top card 
of all pairs totaling 14 and make it a short card from center of end to right 
comer. Now go through deck again and make top card of all pairs totaling 
15, short cards from center to left comer. Deck may be shown mixed by 
fanning and freely cut. Riffling end of pack, finger is inserted anywhere 
and two cards below taken. Force either 14 lay riffling on right side of 
end, or 15 by riffling on left side of end. 


130. To force a number from 40 to 75 use a plain business card and 
pencil. Pass from one to another, and each gives a figure which the 
performer openly writes down as given. One under the other. After 
securing eight or nine of them, card and pencil are given out for someone 
to add and call out total, which is forced. Suppose number is to be 56. As 
each figure is put down, you keep adding so that you always know the 
total. After the third is down, leave a space and then continue. Keep 
getting figures until 9 or less will reach the number. Then merely add this 








figure in the blank space and hand the card to the last man for adding. 
Simple but very subtle and good. 


131. The number 55 is also enchanted for forcing. Discard picture cards 
from the pack. Now rotate the spot cards in sets of ten, each set of ten 
containing all ten values, and each set being arranged in the same order as 
the others. Such a deck may be cut as often as desired. From any cut ten 
cards taken together and added will total 55. 


132. Under one heading I'll mention loaded, capped, and painted dice to 
secure any particular number. There are a dozen dice houses in the 
country that supply dice of any combination and with various methods of 
preparation. From one to five dice can be used and if a performer needs 
something absolutely sure and of this nature, it is easily secured although 
the prices are far from being cheap. 


133.1 saw a cute force one time where a small decorated but unprepared 
box was banded around and the spectator allowed to see and examine the 
contents which were about two hundred half inch tags each bearing a 
single number. Nothing at all was wrong with them and after being 
mixed, the performer reached in and drew a number which he handed a 
spectator to call out and the book was opened at that page. All he had was 
a thumb tip with the correct number in it under ball of thumb and he 
merely reached in, produced the tag and left the tip behind. He used the 
first word on the page but I don't see why a second tag couldn't be carried 
the same way and brought out for the number to count down to. 


134. Use an end opening notebook secured from the ten cent store and fill 
it so that it can be opened with either side up and be ready for use. Mark 
the cover in some way so you won't get the sides mixed. On one first 
sheet write an addition problem of three or four lines using different styles 
of writing for each line. Remember the total of this problem or have on a 
slate to appear. Now pass notebook around open from other side for lines 
of figures and, between the fourth person and the fifth who adds, the book 







is closed once more but also turned over so that the fake problem is the 
one really added. 
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NUMBER FORCES 135-154 

135. The numbers on dollar bills are full of possibilities besides the old 
poker playing idea. It is easy enough to watch for a bill that has a 
combination of the first two, three or four figures, or the same figures at 
the end which will suit your purpose. Two or three first or last figures can 
be added also to make a book page etc. Or you can take a bill and use the 
first two figures for a page and the third for a word, having looked it up 
beforehand. Now all that is necessary is to switch the bill for a borrowed 
one. I'll leave this up to the individual but suggest it be simple and merely 
a change over switch is best to my mind. 


136. Two dice in a dice cup are shaken up well and then looked at. The 
number is forced. The small needle holes are in the bottom and a loop of 
thread goes up through the holes and each end is attached to the bottom 
side of one die. Right hand holds the dice cup and little finger is through 
loop underneath. As long as finger is against bottom and loop is loose the 
dice hop around in great style. Then little finger draws down and the dice 
land with the right sides always up. 


137. The performer borrows a quarter or half dollar and tosses it to 
another spectator. He is asked to look at the date and add the figures 
together, the total then being used. This is too simple for words but never 
fails because of that, The performer takes the coin in one hand, apparently 
changes over and tosses it away. The coin tossed however, is his own and 
naturally the total is always right. 


138. The T. Page Wright Poem Book, which has been on the market for 
quite a while needed the force numbers of 19 or 31. These are prime 










numbers and cannot be reached by usual forms of mathematics. Get a coin 
with the date 1931. Borrow a like coin and hand to the man who has the 
book. Ask him to look at the date and to take either the first two or last 
two figures. He opens book at any page and counts to word without 
anyone knowing a thing. Of course, he gets your own 1931 coin, and you 
know which word he gets by the length of time he takes in counting. 


139. An approximate force for a book or magazine page can be had by 
having a row of four figures written. Spectator is asked to add these 
figures together and subtracting this total from the entire four figure 
number as written. This remainder is then added up and the resultant total 
turned to in the book. By following the above there are only three possible 
results 9 - 18-27. The first word of the page can be known in each case 
and performer can tell the word by the distance down into book or can 
pump for a few leads. With a deck, he can know the three cards have been 
counted off or the length of time taken in counting. 


140. Force any number from 1 to 10 by placing the four cards of that 
number 5th, 7th, 9th and 11th from top. Deal off four as you tell spectator 
he is to stop you at any card. When he does, take either card in hand or the 
top card of deck, and in either case you get the number wanted. Deal 
slowly after the first four. 


141. Any two numbers from 1 to 6 can be forced by the old domino ruse 
of stealing out one domino with two different numbers. The rest of the 
pack is assembled and the two end numbers at finish are used. A set of 
dominoes will always make an endless chain so you can force the ends by 
removing one with the combination desired. 


142. Another way of doing the four line addition trick is through the use 
of a few business cards which performer carries. The lines of figures are 
written upon the top card and when fifth person is reached, the performer 
merely does a fair second deal handing the person the second card from 
top which contains a duplicate set of figures. The packet with original 







writing on top is pocketed. 


143. Performer shuffles deck and then hands a spectator with a request to 
deal into four face down piles. At finish, the top card of each pile is turned 
over and the values correspond with the date on a coin or the first two can 
be used as a page number and the last two for a word. The four cards were 
on bottom in correct order at the start and will come out correctly on top 
at the finish if not disturbed during the riffle shuffle first given the cards. 


144. A unique method of forcing numbers and one that is very sensational 
in appearance is by use of your own watch which is ticking merrily along 
in good shape. Say the number 26 is desired. There are twelve spots in 
every round of the hands or 24 times in a day when 26 can be obtained by 
adding the hour to the minutes, such as 1:25 - 2:24 - 2:23 - 3:24 -4:22 etc. 
In counting to a card one minute less is also alright and this gives a two 
minute leeway on cards. It is just necessary to watch the time and once 
every hour a change comes up. Time the tick to get to that point which is 
not difficult at all and you have a perfect number selection. Of course the 
number doesn't have to be 26 but can have a range of from 13 to 60. 


145. A pad of paper is used to secure numbers of three or four figures 
each from as many spectators. The page is given to a fifth to add but the 
total is forced. Tile top page of pad is cut short from bottom. Performer 
draws lines across pad for four spaces, last line being at very edge of the 
short top page. Underneath are four lines of numbers to total correctly. 
Lower edge of sheet (really second page) can be initialed at start. The 
numbers are written and performer grasps lower corner and tears off the 
second sheet which it added, leaving top short page on pad which is then 
pocketed. 


146. Use a Si Stebbins stacked deck for an approximate book force. Just 
have three cards taken together from any part of the pack, added together 
and the number looked up. There are only 13 possible totals and by 
cutting deck at spot where cards were removed, a glance at bottom card 







tells performer what total has been selected. A concealed list does the rest. 


147 . Take all of the 2 - 3 - 5 - 6 spots and have them at center of deck. 
Use these to force one of four piles of anything, four books, etc. Have 
article to be forced second from either end. Then fan deck and have any 
one of these sixteen cards selected. By counting from one end or the 
other, any one of these four numbers will land on the right spot. 


148 . Stack deck minus two aces so that any two cards together will total 
either 14 or 15. Now these two numbers can be forced by fanning deck 
and having any two cards removed together. As this is done by one 
spectator fan deck one card further and have the next two cards removed 
as if following the first two. Each party adds his cards together and makes 
use of number, the way you see fit. One will have 14 and the other 15. 


149 . The spectator is told to write down any figures, double it, add 10, 
divide by two and then subtract the original number. In this case the 
answer is five, it always being half the number the spectator is told to add. 
Thus it can be used to force any number desired. 


150 . To force any number pick out three spot cards that will total the 
number desired, put any picture card among them and place them on 
bottom of deck. Now take deck and as you state that you will need about 
three cards to get a number from, shuffle the deck over hand seeing that 
the last four cards come to the top in any order. Now give a riffle shuffle 
leaving top four intact. Throw the cards from top face up one at a time 
and add each one. The picture card is passed up and the three spot cards 
given the desired total. The picture card coming between them makes a 
perfect throwoff. 


151 . To force a large number and use from five to ten cards added, have 
them on top of the deck. Have all of the picture cards together on top of 








lower half of deck which is bridged so it can be cut to. Say that you will 
add the spots together of the first ten cards out of deck, cut at bridge and 
give the two halves a genuine riffle shuffle. Then deal the cards face up 
one at a time and add the spots on the first ten spot cards ignoring the 
picture cards as they turn up. 


152. The additional slate for mindreaders which has been on the market 
for several years offers a good opportunity for forcing numbers of from 
two to four figures. Four people can take part in this and upon the 
numbers being added by the fifth, the desired total is arrived at. 


153. This recalls a method of doing the same thing but using a book taken 
from the table. The cover is opened and the writing of figures done on fly 
leaf. It is closed each time in passing from one spectator to another so that 
the performer sees nothing, but upon being handed to a person to add, the 
book is opened from other end where a duplicate problem has been 
written to add to the correct total. Can also be used with end opening 
notebooks to good advantage. 


154. Small cardboard discs contain numbers, say from 1 to 20. They are 
shown and, shaking them up, performer drops them into his side coat 
pocket. Spectator reaches in and draws any one out and the number is 
used for book page, etc. Practically every man's coat now contains a small 
coin pocket at upper inside edge of side coat pocket. This is where the 
mixed discs go. Already in the pocket are an equal number but all alike. 
Every man his own changing bag. 
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NUMBER FORCES 155-137 

155. Taking ten playing cards or numbered cards from 1 to 10, the 
performer shuffles them and places them in side coat pocket. The 
spectator reaches into pocket and draws forth a card, either the card or the 
number on same being used in the trick. The packet of mixed cards really 
went into the upper vest pocket and the inside coat pocket already 
contained ten duplicate cards for the selection. 


156. Three dice can be rolled and the numbers added together for a card 
selection or book page. This merely needs effrontery and confidence. The 
numbers 10 and 11 are the most common totals of three dice, as they can 
be made with more combinations than any other. Just roll the dice, and a 
glance tells you the total. If right, that's that, but if not, just roll again 
remarking that every/time they roll, a different number pops up. la two or 
three rolls, your number will hit and when it does, you merely ask 
someone to add up the numbers and start counting. A card placed eleventh 
from the top can be found by either 10 or 11. 


157. A cute way for a book page and word force is through colored 
cardboard slips. They are all different, no two alike and performer never 
knows the number selected yet knows the word. Take an ordinary fiction 
book and pick out a common word to look for. Run through the book and 
find the word twenty-five or thirty times. Each time mark a cardboard 
with a number to correspond with page and location of word from top. 
Never go down beyond twenty-five or thirty words for it as it will take too 
long. Say the word is 18th on page 6. Write 618. On blue slips write all 
page numbers with only one figure. On white slips write page numbers of 
two figures and on yellow slips page numbers of three figures. You see 
the color of slip they select so you tell them to take the first number, the 
first two numbers, or the first three numbers as the case may be, and open 









book at that page. Then they are to take the remaining number on ticket 
and count down to that word. Thus a white slip bearing the number 817 
would mean the first two figures for the page and the last figure for the 
word. Yellow slip 1236 would mean the first three figures for the page 
and the last for the word. A real puzzle. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FORCES 158-177 

158. Force a design or picture with six inch squares of paper folded once 
each way and in individual envelopes. They are opened in turn and 
different pictures or designs shown. Replaced, mixed and one envelope 
selected. Design shown and effect continued. Every paper but the one 
actually bearing force design is doubled by having a duplicate paper (all 
these alike) pasted to back of same and folded separately, (well known 
Buddha money trick) with either to front it may be opened and shown. 
Performer must always place papers in envelopes one way so that he 
knows when taking them out which way to open them. 


159. 1 took the old force for colors where the performer has them called 
out, and writes the same one over and over, and added a cute subtlety 
which has puzzled a good many magicians. A piece of paper has been 
ruled off for tearing or cutting into eight pieces. As colors are called I 
write them down, and merely write the same one over and over—but—I not 
alone write the word, but make a dot on that slip that indicates the color 
really named. I have the 12 main colors learned in order around the edge, 
and if the color is not among these it is odd enough to be remembered 
anyway. After writing I read the list over slowly as called and check with 
those who called them. This is the convincer. Can be done with names 
also but they must be well known names and you are never sure of getting 
the one called that you are ready for and must force. 


160. A clever exchange of slips for those all alike, or for dummies is to 
use a soft felt hat creased through the middle. Borrow hat and palm in six 
or eight duplicate color or name slips on one side of crease. Grasping hat 
under on each side closes either pocket formed by crease. Written slips 
are dropped into empty side, by changing hands with hat, these are hidden 
and the others freed for the selection. Then dump out all together and 









pocket. 


161. This can be used for colors or names, or even the names of cards as 
desired. The spectators write the slips and fold them. They are collected in 
a dish or cup and so far everything is perfectly fair. Even when the 
spectator chooses one of the mixed slips and hands it to performer it is 
still fair. Performer opens slip and looking at it merely says, "Who wrote 
the ....?" At the same time he refolds paper and drops back into dish. Then 
effect is proceeded with. This is barefaced but I'm telling everyone that it 
works like a charm. 


162. A mirror glass can be used for a pellet switch, she duplicates are in 
the back. Originals are collected on a saucer and dumping them into front 
of glass, saucer is placed over top and pellets shaken up. Glass is turned 
around during shaking and pellets from other side are poured onto saucer 
for a selection. 


163. With the same mirror glass a pack of about a dozen color cards are 
shown. Could be made from blank playing cards. Color to be forced is in 
back compartment with color side out. Any card is selected from shuffled 
packet and without showing placed back outward in front side of glass. 
To show, turn glass around which brings force card into view, and then 
remove it which leaves glass empty. 


164. A practical principle which will force things like Life Savers and 
Chewing Gum is in the removal of the loose wrappers that are around the 
product. With the above mentioned articles, the wrappers are distinctly 
different for the various flavors. It is a case of apparently having a number 
of different flavors but all are alike, the wrappers only being different. 
Principle could be used with cigarettes by opening package at bottom and 
substituting another brand. The blindfold cigarette stunt would be easy 
after this, for cigarettes from several different packages mixed together 
would enable the performer to puff and name the brand of one selected 
from bunch. 








165. A fair envelope force for colors, names, etc., is in the old double 
envelope where the front and flap of one is inserted into another and the 
flaps glued together to form one feked envelope. Eight or ten are prepared 
from drag envelopes and between double sides is enclosed a slip bearing 
the name to be forced. Envelopes are freely handled out with paper. 
Names are written and sealed by audience. Collected and mixed by 
spectator. Any one freely chosen and handed performer who opens at end, 
withdraws slip and reads. Almost perfect because everything is done by 
the audience throughout. 


166. This same type of envelope see last entry is handy for the exchange 
of coins or a bill. Useful when number on borrowed bill is to be revealed 
on slate. Just a case of placing a bill within envelope and when end is torn 
off it is taken from compartment and envelope dropped into pocket. 
Several coins may be changed in this way for use of dates. 


167. For the book test a good force is to trim seven or eight pages about 
an eighth of an inch short along edge. They are trimmed together and first 
upper trimmed page is one to be forced. Letting covers hang downward, 
the pages are riffled upwards with thumb and at short section automatic 
stop is made. Have finger inserted in the same manner as with a short card 
force described earlier. 


168. Another method for opening book at proper place is to secure a new 
unused book, open near center, hold pages securely and bend backward to 
break binding at this point. Book will now open at this spot itself if held 
loosely. Hand to spectator and hurry him. Tell him to open book 
anywhere and to note first word on left page, etc. Not always a sure fire 
method but it will work the greater majority of times. 


169. Using a telephone book in cities, a page can be found easily where 
the whole page will be the same surname such as Brown, etc., but there 








are many names much less common. First force page by short page or 
inserting card or by forcing number of page. Hold book above vision of 
party, have them run finger up and down column and stop anywhere. 
Lower book and have spectator call out the last name. Name can then be 
shown on slate, etc. Simple but effective. 


170. Hand spectator a blank card and ask them to insert it anywhere in 
end of book. It is then handed someone else to open at that spot and 
continue. Beforehand performer had duplicate card at correct page at this 
end of book. In passing from one to another, book is reversed. Card at 
back can now be pushed in out of sight or with the simplest amount of 
skill can be palmed away and pocketed. 


171. An ingenious word test is to pick a simple word which can be found 
on the same page a number of times. Say it appears eight times. Counters 
are marked with these numbers, can be shown different and any one freely 
selected, yet will count to the known word. 


172. This is a perfect mechanical color force. A small rack is made in 
rectangular shape and on the top and bottom bars are 16 vari-colored 
rings, eight on each. This can be made up small size and beads used on 
metal rods instead. The rack is uniform all around so it can be turned 
away. Any number is called from 1 to 16 and the number counted to, the 
color being forced. On the frame are only four rings of the force color, the 
rest being different and mixed. With the frame in front of you put these 
rings counting from left to right along top and then likewise along bottom - 
1-5-11-15. Now by turning the frame around so that the lower ring 
comer becomes the upper left comer, the force color is found at 2-6 - 12 - 
16. By turning the frame over so that the other side is towards you, the 
color is found at 4 - 8 - 10 - 14. Lastly by turning it around on this side 
you get the numbers 3-7-9-13. So by one of the four combinations you 
get the color at any number and always count the same way. It can be 
laying on table so that when number is called, you pick it up correctly and 
hold for spectator to do the counting. 







173. This is a miniature carnival force and can be used for names, colors, 
numbers, etc. It is a rack over which twenty or more strings are hung, on 
the end of each being a tag with a name or color written on. The ends are 
all brought together in front and run through a small tube, about two 
inches protruding. The spectator pulls on any one of the strings and the 
name or number pulled up is forced. The trick lies in the tube through 
which the strings go to keep them together and effectively mix them. The 
tags that are not to be selected cannot be chosen simply because the 
strings enter the tube but end there! The ends from which one is selected 
are attached to duplicate names or to various numbers (if more than one 
can be used) and the selection becomes very flashy but forced just the 
same. 


174. A sheet of cardboard is divided into sixteen squares of different 
colors. A number is named, the color counted to and it is always forced. 
Four squares contain the force color the rest being mixed. But as any one 
of the sides may be the top, these four colors may be made to show up at 
any number. With the sheet in front of you and counting from the left to 
fight always make the force color the 1 - 6 - 8 - 14 squares. By turning 
sheet around a side at a time, you will see that each change gives you four 
different positions until all 16 are covered. Write the correct four numbers 
along edge on the back. Have a number called and picking up sheet 
properly so correct side is at top allow spectator to do the counting. 


175. To force a newspaper advertisement (classified) the answer to which 
may appear on a slate etc., have a strip of them cut from a newspaper, 
clipped apart and folded several times. One is selected and dropped into a 
small drug envelope which is handed spectator for safekeeping. The ad to 
be forced is in a thumb tip in vest pocket and is introduced into envelope 
in opening it. In drawing out thumb the ad from inside is pulled out and 
dropped into envelope. The folded paper is taken from spectator, dropped 
into envelope and into the empty tip. Thumb follows and comes out 
wearing tip while envelope is handed spectator. A facsimile of the ad 
may then be made to appear on a slate, etc. 


176. This is a showy force that someone might make up and use to good 






advantage. Twelve small white balls are shown with numbers from one to 
twelve. A bag is shown and crumpled up to prove empty and then hung so 
that balls can be dropped in. Balls really have half shells on eleven of 
them with the different numbers and as they are shown and dropped into 
bag, the shell is dropped into a back partition just inside bag and the ball 
in front. Thus they are all alike when spectator reaches in for a ball. 


177. A regulation handkerchief box can be used as a forcing box for slips 
of paper or cards 

bearing names and inscriptions. The ones to be forced are in between flap 
and side of box. The 

genuine slips or cards are dropped into box and, upon flap being dropped, 
box is held over 

spectator's head while he reaches in and selects one. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FORCES 178-194 

178. For those who have the regular style changing bag, this handkerchief 
selection routine may prove of value. Three handkerchiefs are shown and 
we shall call them red, white and blue. The spectator drops them singly 
into bag held by performer and then another person reaches in and draws 
out one. Immediately the performer dumps the bag inside out and the 
remaining two handkerchiefs drop out. Yet the one selected was forced. In 
double side of bag are two handkerchiefs of color to be forced. Performer 
holds bag with empty side ready. As handkerchiefs are dropped in single 
he waits and when spectator picks up the force color, he changes sides 
and this one hank is dropped with the other two of same color. The 
selection is then made from this side and of color no other color can be 
selected. Then after selection bag is changed over again and the other two 
hanks dumped out. 


179. The old changing canister which has been used for years to change a 
handkerchief for burning is a useful adjunct especially for small 
numbered balls or marbles. Mention can be made of the Chinese lottery, 
etc. The differently numbered balls are dropped in and shaken up with 
much gusto and noise. In the act of doing this the change is worked and 
the can held over a spectator's hand when the top is again removed. One 
and only one marble is allowed to fall out and of course it falls because it 
is the only one in that side! No duplicates are needed at all as only one 
drops out and the rest can be heard shaking inside, even though they can't 
get out. 


180. A neat and simple but sure color force for two colors is through use 
of the rolling pencil used and sold as a gambling item. It really is a regular 
pencil and, having been subjected to a little preparation which is not 
detectable, becomes dynamite. It is a hexagon pencil with each of the 









sides alternating the two colors. It is merely rolled on any hard surface 
and the color on the top side is always forced. If the point of pencil is to 
the left it is one color and if point is to the right it is the other. Strictly a 
gambling item but a sure force. 


181. Another method for this effect is to have slips written upon and 
collected as before. In performer's pocket be has a duplicate slip written 
on with name or color to be forced and in a thumb tip. Any spectator now 
chooses a paper and lays it on performer's left hand. The right hand has 
meanwhile secured the thumb tip with paper under ball of thumb and 
comes over apparently to take paper from left band. It rests on paper in 
left palm and left fingers close over it. Right thumb comes out drawing 
paper from tip and it is handed to a spectator on right to read as left 
pockets tip and paper underneath. It looks merely as though slips was 
handed performer and that he picked it from left hand with right and 
handed to spectator to read. 


182. A sure way of deciding which of two people shall be used in an 
effect, for instance if they each have a deck, etc., is to take a small handful 
of ordinary matches, break them and throwing them on table have each 
pick up on piece at a time alternately, the one getting the last piece being 
selected. This is a cute dodge as the person who starts will always lose 
due to the fact that breaking any unknown number of matches in two 
merely results in an even number of pieces. 


183. I’ve known and used the above ruse for a long time and only lately 
figured that it looks even better to pick up a newspaper and tear the top 
and bottom corners from it. No matter how many pages are in the paper, 
the fact that you tear two bunches always makes it certain to be an even 
number. This looks very fair and so far I consider it better than the 
matches. But everyone has his likes and dislikes. 


184. A very impromptu looking device for forcing is the fake hat as 
described for a trick in A1 Baker's Book. Make an extra crown inserted 







into the fedora hat that can be pulled from under band and left open on 
one side. The hat proper is first loaded with the duplicate questions or 
names. The ones written are dropped into the hat but really go into the 
double side. In picking up hat, the side is closed as hat is given directly to 
a spectator to mix and select a paper from the hat. Nothing could look 
more fair. 


185. There are many who don't care to use the regulation style change bag 
so there may be an idea here for a change (no pun intended). Make a 
small bag out of heavy velvet about six inches long and five inches deep. 
It is made flat end inside has a center piece of thinner material. The top of 
the bag is always together and flat by means of two quarter inch strips of 
flat springy metal and there is also a strip along top edge of the center 
flap. To open the bag it is pinched at ends between thumb and fingers 
which make is belly outwards and large enough for hand to enter. The 
right thumb always start the opening as left hand pinches and thus the 
flaps can he made to belly against either side of the bag and it will stay 
there until bag is allowed to close and open again. 


186. By using the old standby, the drumhead tube, a novel but fair looking 
force can be made. The working is simple. Duplicate slips of paper or 
counters, the latter being more in keeping with the use of a tube, are in the 
torpedo feke. Heavy paper is used to close end of tube and the mixed 
counters are then placed in and tube closed. The feke is loaded in the 
usual manner and a spectator then breaks paper at end and takes one out 
after they have been shaken up. 


187. Along this same line of thought comes the drawer box which can 
also be used to good advantage. The space between the fake drawer and 
drawer proper will accommodate quite a number of paper slips and these 
can be duplicates. Mixed or written upon slips are dropped into the 
regular drawer which is left behind when box is opened second time 
bringing the duplicates into view. The operation can be the other way 
around if desired. 







188. The metal card box is a worthwhile accessory in a new dress. 
Duplicate paper slips are in the bottom compartment, and written upon 
papers are dropped into top part, the box then being closed. It is handed to 
spectator who shakes, opens, and takes out a slip. Very convincing. 


189. Although it may be construed as advertising, I must include a force 
to be complete. Frank Lane of Boston invented a frame to hold an 
envelope in full view that actually changes it while it is before your very 
eyes and without cover. A mechanical effect and perfect in its illusion. 

The possibilities of such a thing are readily seen. All reputable dealers can 
inform those interested regarding same. 


190. For years dealers have been selling a handkerchief to vanish eggs, 
coins, etc. It is made up of two handkerchiefs sewn together all around 
except for one half of one side. By holding handkerchief by all corners a 
bag is formed into which things are dropped, they really going into the 
open pocket and landing inside handkerchief. Duplicate counters or discs 
are inside at the start, have the regular discs dropped into the handkerchief 
proper. Have spectator reach in and take one but open the pocket so that 
he really reaches into the inside of handkerchief instead. Then dump the 
counters from handkerchief by dropping two corners and repocket same 
with rest of duplicates inside. 


191. From a toy store secure a set of small letters of the alphabet, either 
actual cut out letters or printed cardboards. Have a small cloth bag which 
you show and hold while letters are dropped in. You reach in and pick out 
a small handful which are then arranged to form a word which appears on 
a slate, etc., but is forced. Inside along edge of bag have a small rubber 
band sewn. Into band put the letters to form the word desired. Hold bag 
with fingers in side curled around bundle when you show and have letters 
dropped in. Now reach in, pulling the set out of band and produce them. 


192. Use the same bag and method as above but have a set on both sides 
and use numbers. Each side contains about eight duplicate numbers. Hold 







bag with two hands while different numbers are thrown in. Now reach in 
and draw out a handful from which a spectator takes one. Other hand now 
reaches in and also gets a handful and another spectator takes one. Thus 
you have forced a page number and a word number very cleanly. 


193. This is a clean book page force. Put a card, say the Ace of Spades in 
about center, and when book is in your left hand the card should be out at 
your end about half an inch and face down. Now have a duplicate Ace 
stabbed face down into front end or side. Right fingers take same and 
slide it right around to the back end where thumb pushes it in flush and 
out of sight, at same time taking hold of the other Ace and opening hook 
at that page, the Ace of Spades being then handed hack. 


194. Take a card and from the book you are going to use tear out a page 
near front or back. Paste over face so card will match the book pretty 
well. Into book at proper spot place Ace of Spades (or other card) so that 
when book is laying right side up and closed, the card will he face down. 
On top of deck is the fake card and second from top a duplicate Ace. 

Show the Ace on top of deck by the two card lift and turnover and then 
apparently take it off back up and holding book have spectator stick card 
into book, you tapping back on table so card falls completely down into 
book. Now riffle the sides of hook from the back towards the front and the 
Ace is found right where it is wanted, the faked card never being seen 
during a riffle through because of the printed face to match book. 
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F oreword. 

The late Jardine Ellis was a master of what is known to Conjurers as 
"close quarter work." The majority of his effects were designed to 
puzzle the single onlooker, and in this particular class of Magical 
deception he was a past master. 

This clever worker was at some pains to keep his secrets within a 
charmed circle and usually stipulated that his tricks were not to be 
either shown or exposed to a conjurer. I have witnessed many of the 
effects but for the majority of the secrets I am indebted to Mr. 
Stanley Norton who, by the way, has himself written the description 
of the Slate Mystery. 

One day, while exchanging secrets—as conjurers are wont to do—Mr. 
Norton remarked to Mr. Ellis, "You are very particular as to these 
effects; do you expect to keep them for ever and ever?" Ellis 
laughed, "Oh well," he said, "when I am gone it does not matter 
what becomes of them." 

I do not, therefore, feel any qualms regarding the publication of this 
booklet. However, in memory of a clever worker who left us all too 
soon—he died on February 1st, 1923, a comparatively young man- 
Conjurers may perhaps see to it that the secrets are not disclosed to 
all and sundry. So far as this little publication is concerned, it will 
only be sold through recognised Magical booksellers and dealers. 


George Johnson, 

The "MAGIC WAND" Office, 
September , 1925. 
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Thimble and Wine Glass. 

This experiment was introduced as "A trick with a thimble." Nothing was said 
about the wine glass, for herein lay the surprise. 

With the left hand, Ellis took from his pocket a thimble and with the right, from 
another pocket—usually that on the right side of his lounge coat—what appeared 
to be merely his handkerchief. The handkerchief was permitted to hang down 
from the fingers of the right hand. Unknown to the spectators, a small wine 
glass had been taken from the pocket at the same time and the base of this, 
backpalmed coin fashion, was gripped between the sides of the first and little 
fingers. In Fig. 1, where this is illustrated, the position of the handkerchief is, 
however, not quite correct; one corner should be under the thumb and the other 
three corners should be hanging down. 

The thimble having been examined, it was placed on the palm of the right hand, 
just beyond the corner of the depending handkerchief. The observer having now 
moved back—out of harms way from the performer's point of view—Ellis seized 
the handkerchief with the finger and thumb of the right hand, by the corner 
which, until this moment, was under the right thumb. 










He now drew the comer of the handkerchief up the arm to a position just above 
the edge of the coat sleeve, see Fig. 2. Then, with the left hand, he seized the 
thimble through the handkerchief, raised it, and as it approached the position 
shown in Fig. 3, reverse palmed the wine glass so that the latter rested, on its 
base, on the fingers. 

The left hand was now gently lowered until the thimble—which was made of 
celluloid—could be permitted to noiselessly slide into the glass, the latter being 
inclined a trifle to aid this manoeuvre. Then the performer dramatically 
withdrew the handkerchief and disclosed the glass and thimble. The trick is 
wonderfully effective if casually presented. 
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A Juggling Feat. 

The performer, holding a cord or ribbon by one end, gives it a slight shake. A 
knot appears half way down the cord. 

For this pretty effect, Ellis used a cord with a weighted tassel. In working it, I 
have been more successful with about a yard of silk ribbon at the lower end of 
which is inserted a piece of rather thick tin plate measuring three-quarters of an 
inch by half an inch. The metal, which is attached to the ribbon by bending the 
edges of the tin plate over the silk, is indicated in Fig. 1. A strip of ribbon is 
Seccotined over-all and the fact that the ribbon is thus weighted is unknown to 
the audience. 

































Though simple enough to explain visually, the little feat is difficult to describe 
on paper. Hold the ribbon as in Fig. 1. Now give the wrist an upward jerk so that 
the weight (i.e. the weighted end of the ribbon) rises in the air about an inch or 
so below the level of the hand. Try this move some half dozen times. Now, just 
as the "weight" is approaching the hand—it is presumed to be the right hand- 
suddenly move the hand towards your left and instantly strike the rising ribbon 
with the loop of silk which is formed, so to speak, in the air. The hand naturally 
falls a few inches in doing this. In Fig. 2 the uppermost portion of the ribbon is 
about to "swish"—I can think of no better term-against that part which is some 
few inches below the knuckles. The result of this manoeuvre causes the 
weighted end of the ribbon to pass through the loop in the direction of the arrow 
(Fig. 2) and the knot (Fig. 4) is thus formed. 

Fig. 3 is intended to illustrate the ribbon just about to conclude its formation 
into a knot. It is actually the termination of the move illustrated in Fig. 2. 

No written instructions can exactly convey the idea but, with the above notes, 
the learner should acquire the knack in five minutes. Do not lose patience! 

Another Worker, Mr. Ellis Stanyon I think, holds a ring (threaded through the 
ribbon) between the thumb and fingers (Fig. 1), and, as the knot is made; 
releases the ring which becomes tied in the knot. This is a charming 
amplification which the performer many venture upon when proficient with the 
first and easier version of the trick. 
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The Rod and Ring. 

When Jardine Ellis presented his version of this effect at the Magic Circle 
Grand Seance of 1921, the majority of us were puzzled. Fairly certain that two 
rings were used, it was difficult to reconcile this with the fact that we never by 
chance caught a glimpse of any duplicate. 

The secret may be explained in a few Words. There was no actual duplicate, but 
a half shell ring which, nesting over the solid, made the latter appear as a single 
ring. Th e forte of this ingenious performer lay in the adroit manner in which the 
ring was adapted to the shell—and in which the shell was exhibited as the bona 
fide ring. 

The ring itself is solid. It measures rather more than two inches in diameter, 
having a thickness of about three-eighths of an inch. To visualise the "shell" it is 
only necessary to imagine a hollow brass curtain ring sawn in half edgeways. (I 
should think it would be possible to thus make two very efficient "shells.") The 
performer, with ring and shell in the right trouser's pocket, a temporary assistant 
standing on his (the conjurer's) right, and a borrowed walking stick, proceeded 
somewhat as follows. 

Ring and shell were taken from the pocket. Contracting the fingers over the two,- 
-an easy palm this-the helper received the ring alone for the purpose of 
examination. When, after a moment or so, the stick was being inspected, the 
ring, back in the performer's hand, nested in the shell again. 










Ec-ixm 
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The apparatus consists of a ring and a shell ring which is rather difficult to describe 
and almost impossible to clearly illustrate. Imagine a hollow ring cut into two round 
its circumference thus making two circular troughs. One of these is the shell which 
should fit nicely over the solid ring. 


The ring alone is permitted to drop down the stick and a sort of bagatelle 
process with the ring on the stick is now indulged in, as follows. 

The actual ring is dropped on, when it quickly reaches the left (nearly closed) 
fist. The,ring is then jerked with that fist until it arrives adjacent to the right, 
when the ring falls back again. At the termination of this juggling business, We 
will presume that the left fist conceals the ring (on the stick, of course, this 
being known to the spectators) and that the right hand contains the palmed shell. 

The assistant now grasps the ferrule end of the stick and the performer the knob 
end. He places his right hand—presumed to be empty underneath the left, which, 
it will be remembered, covers the ring. The performer now suddenly withdraws 
the right hand, exhibits the shell, pulls the stick away from his helper and, ere 
the latter has time to ask any question, such as "What is under the left hand?" 
the performer has dropped the shell on to the stick. The instant it arrives at the 
left hand the latter opens to receive it and as the shell at once adapts itself, all is 
well. There must not be a moment's hesitation with these moves. The performer 
may now withdraw ring and shell as one, and hold them with a second and third 
"finger Palm" ready for the next phase of the trick. 

So much for taking the ring off the stick—or rather appearing to do so. Now let 
us proceed with the equally apparent transference of the ring to the stick when 
the ring is presumed to be elsewhere. 


The to and fro juggling proceeds as before, this time; however, the performer 
shows the shell as he deliberately removes it: (The ring, as usual, is still 
concealed by the left hand.) The position now is as follows. Assistant holds 
ferrule end of stick. Performer hold the knob end with left closed fist under 







which, this time unknown to the spectator, is the ring. The shell is held in the 
performer's right hand. He brings this hand adjacent to the left and proceeds to 
strike the edge of the shell against the stick. At the third or fourth hit, he 
suddenly pulls away the left hand with a sliding motion and drawing the right 
hand sharply backwards rests it on the hip with the shell palmed. All eyes are 
fixed on the twirling ring. Now, again, giving neither assistant or audience time 
to think, the stick is taken from the assistant and the ring dropped off right on to 
the palmed shell, which is concealed by the curvature of the fingers. 

The trick may be tried, for one's own amusement, with two key rings, but no 
amount of writing can equal five minutes experimenting with a ring and shell. 
Sufficient has been stated to show the possibilities of this brilliant effect. In 
presentation, the performer must neither cease pattering for a moment or permit 
his helper time to ask awkward questions at equally awkward moments. As the 
presence of the shell ring is never guessed at, the performer, if he does get into 
difficulties, can drop the ring into the shell at almost any time. Jardine Ellis 
never experienced any trouble of this sort. He boldly proceeded on the lines 
described, though it is possible that there are others more conversant with the 
various moves who, if willing, could better describe the actual working than 
myself. I have only seen the trick "from the front," and submit but the bare 
bones so to speak, of a pretty experiment. 
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A Humorous Card Item. 

This was a trick of the variety that seemed to delight Ellis. 
Incidentally, it pleased the audience, though exactly what the 
"victim" thought of the proceedings is open to conjecture. 

A spectator having been cajoled on to the stage, was given a pack of 
cards to shuffle. Ellis then asked that a Card might be selected, noted 
and then returned to the pack, while the latter was held by the 
performer behind his back. Immediately the card was partly in the 
pack, the conjurer wheeled round and addressed both the helper and 
the audience. "I would like to point out," he said "that my hands, and 
the cards are still behind my back and that it is impossible for me to 
have seen the card which this gentleman selected." 

During this harangue, Ellis had obtained control of the card 
(probably by the pass) and brought it to a known position in the 
pack. He had contrived to leave his helper at one side of the stage 
while he (Ellis) occupied the other. "Now sir," said the conjurer, 
clearly and dramatically, "the card you selected was the ...." 

After the word "the" only a confused mumble could be heard. "Eh?" 
usually remarked the victim, somewhat puzzled. Ellis walked across 
the stage and placing his hand familiarly around the man's shoulder 
so that the right hand holding a card was visible to the audience but 
not to the helper, whispered something into the ear of tho latter. 

More confused still, the temporary assistant shifted uneasily. Then, 
in a perfectly clear tone, and amidst peals of laughter from the 
spectators, Ellis said "Your card sir, was the (say) four of 
diamonds." 

It was almost impossible for the victim to glance over his right 
shoulder while the conjurer was whispering into his (the helper's) left 
ear, and it was not until he returned to his seat that he was enabled to 









tell how the conjurer knew the card. Then, some adjacent spectator 
explained the joke. Ellis, of course, palmed the card in the first 
instance and then held it on the helper's shoulder where it was visible 
to the audience. The remainder of the pack he had placed on the 
table. 
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The Jardine Ellis Slate Mystery. 

(Stanley Norton.) 

It was in August, 1920, that Jardine Ellis initiated me into the secret 
of this effect, truly one of his gems, but nevertheless one of his most 
difficult problems. There are no tricky sleights to master, no fakes, 
but a gift of showmanship that is vouchsafed to very few. If properly 
presented, your temporary assistant should leave the stage feeling 
very bewildered. 

The effect is apparently impossible. Three common school slates are 
cleaned and marked by the assistant one after the other, they are also 
marked on both sides and tested for any faking. In spite of all these 
Precautions a long message ( completely covering one side of the 
middle slate of the stack) duly appears, clearly written in chalk, 
Further rigorous tests reveal nothing to either assistant or audience. 

To describe this trick is a somewhat lengthy task, yet I cannot do the 
reader justice unless I give every detail as Ellis taught me. 

You require three unprepared slates, a piece of chalk, a duster and 
plenty of impudence. 

Prepare for the trick by thoroughly cleaning and drying all three 
slates; note that they have not any accidental distinguishing marks, 
such as a large knot in the grain Of the frame of one or a flaw in the 
slate of another. 

Take slate No. 1 and upon one side write out your message, spread it 
well over the slate, but leave a little margin on each side of the 
writing. In the bottom right hand comer of this side of the slate write 
a figure 1. Turn the slate over and in the same way and position 
mark a figure 2. Hold this slate with writing uppermost and pile the 
other two slates on top of it. Grasp the stack by the top right hand 









corner , the arm below and diagonally across the slates, the back of 
hand downwards towards stage. The bottom left hand corner of stack 
lies in the bend of the elbow. Thus you walk on. The stage is set 
with two chairs side by side and fairly close together. You have a 
piece of chalk in your pocket and a dry duster on the back of one 
chair. 

First get your assistant, and from this moment onwards you are 
working. Don't pick the most suspicious or supercilious member of 
your audience. Borrow, if you can, one of the genial and reasonably 
good-natured brand. And, for goodness sake, having got him, keep 
him in good humour. "Gag" all you can, but not at him, for your 
whole aim is to win his confidence and make him believe that, up to 
a certain point, you have not done a suspicious sleight or move. If 
you arouse any irritatiOn or an even good-natured desire to "get one 
back on you"—you are lost and there is no "get-out." 

Invite him to the chair furthest from you (he stands on your left), you 
stand beside the other chair, one foot resting carelessly on one of the 
side rungs of the chair under the seat and still nursing your stack of 
slates. Patter genially away, hand him the duster (with some joke 
relative to spring-cleaning), and also the first slate, from the top of 
stack. See that he wipes it thoroughly on both sides. Receive the 
slate back from him. Place it on the stack and produce chalk from 
pocket. State that you are about to mark the slate on both sides, as 
also the other slates, but, only after each has been cleaned by him. 




You say, "I will mark each side of the slate; With consecutive 
figures. This side 'one' and this side, ’two’" You apparently mark, in 
the lower right hand comer, a figure 1 and turning slate over 
undoubtedly mark a 2. But you merely simulate writing with your 
thumb nail in the first instance. The actual chalk is pushed up too 
high between the finger and thumb, but is visible. You must not 
hesitate. A simple flinch and the assistant may note the swindle. You 
now withdraw the next slate and hand it to the assistant to clean as 
before. Now give particular attention to the following moves. 

You are still holding the stack of slates as when you first came on. 
The assistant is starting to clean the second slate. Remark to him, 
"You have noticed, I. suppose, that these slates are solid; there is no 
trick or mechanism in the frames. Let me show the audience what I 
mean "hold tight." You lean over your chair towards him and with 
the right hand grasp the edge of his slates and give one or two tugs— 
he, of course, pulling against you. It is at this moment, and under 
perfect misdirection, you twist your left arm, turning your two slates 
over and bringing the arm above them. Then, pressing the end of the 
stack against your body quietly restore your arm t0 its original 
position— but the slates are reversed. When the first slate was 
marked it was replaced on the stack with the "2" uppermost. The 
blank side of the faked slate is now on top and that also shows a 2— 










to both assistant and audience nothing has happened. You have just 
leaned over and proved the second slate solid. You take it back duly 
cleaned on both sides and mark as before, 3 and 4, one on each side 
and still at the right hand bottom corner. 

Now comes the moment when you have to convince your assistant 
that he is being quite fairly dealt with; and it must be convincing. 
"Three on this side, four on this side," you continue (writing as you 
talk). "I hope I am not boring you, there is only one more slate. 
When you have cleaned it I will mark it five and six"—the slates are 
slightly fanned—the fake slate shows its 2 in the corner—you drop it 
carelessly on the seat of your chair and on top of it the "3-4 slate." 
You at once hand the lowest and last slate to be cleaned. The reader 
should now have solved the problem—with a single objection. Yes, I 
know this slate was originally marked on one side only with a 2, but, 
after the turn over, an active thumb obliterated this little item. You 
now mark the last slate 5 and 6, and inform your assistant that now 
he must watch you closely. The slates are stacked and placed on the 
seat of the chair and the fun begins. 

You must work slowly and almost carelessly—adopt a cheery easy 
attitude towards your assistant and bear this out by your deportment. 
I know of few tricks in which the, man who does it matters more. 
Personally, I have only performed the trick once. This was to a 
gathering of about thirty people; it created an extraordinary effect. 

NOTE.--I mentioned that a dry duster should be used. A moist one 
leaves marks which do not readily dry and form, to keen eyes, a 
guide which is undesirable during the manipulations. The blank 
margin round the message is to prevent a glimpse of the writing 
being seen when the second slate is withdrawn from the stack after 
the first has been replaced. 
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An Experiment in Telepathy. 

The effect to be described is designed for the bewilderment of a 
single individual Briefly the "telepatist" reproduces a simple sketch, 
which the "victim" draws with pencil and paper. The performer is 
equipped with a faked pocket book. Under a leather flap, situated 
near one corner of the book, is a small piece of thin mirror plate. The 
design of the book's cover is arranged to conceal the mirrors when 
the loose leather flap, indicated in the drawing, is either covering the 
mirror or folded back on the pocket book. 

The performer faces his helper and offers him a quarter sheet of note 
paper, a pencil, and any flat object—to serve as a writing pad-that 
happens to be handy by. The presentation now proceeds somewhat as 
follows. "I want you, sir, to draw any simple object on this piece of 
paper; I am going to try and reproduce it while standing facing you. 
Please hold the book and paper as I do." 

The performer takes out his pocket book, places a similar piece of 
paper thereon, and holds the book with both hands by its lower 
corners. "Now draw a simple design, please, very slowly." The 
performer also appears to be drawing-he is actually making a few 
random lines. "You have made a sketch; very well, now I want you 
to follow my instructions carefully. Continue to hold the book and 
sketch in the same position so that it is not possible for me to see it." 
(The Performer takes a step nearer the spectator). Now I want you to 
place your hand over one eye and continue to look at your sketch 
with the other eye. (The assistant closes one eye as directed). "No, 
sir, not that eye, this one." As the performer makes the remark he, for 
an instant, holds his pocket book in front of the spectator's free eye- 
whichever it happens to be —and catches the reflection in the mirror. 
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The performer withdraws his hand and proceeds. "Yes, that is right. 
Now please open both eyes, look at the drawing and think intently of 
the design." During the final remarks, the performer appears to be 
adding a few finishing touches to his drawing. He then hands it to the 
spectator with the remark. "That is as near as I can get, sir." As may 
be supposed, the sketch is almost a replica. 

Jardine Ellis varied the above procedure according to circumstances. 
Sometime he would merely ask the helper to close one eye, to gaze 
longer at the drawing or would make any chance remark that 
occasion offered. The main object was to cover the victim's spare eye 
for a moment with the faked pocket book and, being a master of 
misdirection, this Ellis did without ever arousing the slightest 
suspicion. 
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Card Divination. 

This trick, when presented on one occasion at the Magic Circle, 
caused something of a sensation. It gives a very fair example of the 
methods adopted by Jardine Ellis and the ingenuity he displayed. It 
is true that many who witnessed the effect were afterwards much 
chagrined to discover that the trick was accomplished by the aid of 
confederacy, but it was "effect" that Ellis was after. 

Coming forward with a tennis racquet and a soft woollen ball, he 
asked if a spectator, willing to catch the ball, would hold up his 
hand. Several hands appeared and Ellis, apparently choosing the 
most likely looking spectator (for his particular purpose) batted the 
ball in the right direction. The spectator was then asked to bring the 
ball on to the stage. In passing, it may be stated that this ingenious 
method of making sure of a helper from the audience was used on 
other occasions. 

The helper was now given a pack of cards: He was asked to run 
through them, to extract one card and to place it in his pocket. Ellis 
then introduced another pack, and, after cogitation and some bye- 
play, withdrew from this pack a duplicate of the card which the 
helper had selected. 

Brief and terrible is the secret! In the pack given to the spectator, 
was a blank playing card on which was written, say, "Please select 
the two of hearts." One trembles to think what may have happened 
when, on certain occasions, Ellis may have had to deal with a 
disobliging member of the audience. 
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The Holder of the Egg. 

This was a particularly barefaced "swindle," using the word in a 
conjuring sense. The performer brought with him a basket of Easter 
eggs, each egg being covered with coloured tinsel paper. These he 
distributed amongst the audience. He then forced a colour, by one or 
other of the known methods, and, presuming the colour to be blue, 
the holder of the egg wrapped in paper of like hue was asked to 
come up and assist. There was only one "blue" egg and this was held 
by a confederate. It will be seen that under these conditions, Ellis 
could not only produce wonderful effects apparently with the 
assistance of a perfect stranger, but could, and did, produce some 
previously vanished article from within the egg. Moreover, this egg, 
had, from the spectator's point of view, been come by haphazardly. It 
must be confessed, this was not conjuring. 
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The Measured, Cut, and Restored 
String. 

Producing a piece of string, twelve inches in length, the performer 
proceeded to measure it with the aid of a ruler which was on the 
table. "Now you measure it, to make sure," was the next remark in 
the course of patter. As the performer said this, he took a step 
backwards and held his hands behind his back with an air of—"I will 
have nothing further to do with it." With the hands in this position, 
Ellis got possession of a loop of string attached to a catgut and 
elastic pull which was in the left sleeve. (Probably the loop was 
engaged in one of the cuff links?). 

The string, having been measured by a spectator, was left in a 
horizontal position on the table. With the fake loop concealed 
between the finger and thumb of the left hand, the performer slowly 
and deliberately picked up the length of string by—as nearly as 
possible—its centre. With the fingers of the right hand, he then 
apparently pulled up the loop into view-actually the loop attached to 
the pull. The loop was now cut and the ends rolled between the 
fingers. During the kneading process, the cut ends vanished up the 
sleeve, and it only remained to show the restored (sic) cord and have 
it again measured. 
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Coin Levitation. 

It was in June, 1914, that Mr. Stanley Norton first introduced the coin 
balanced, on its edge, at the finger tips. For the benefit of those not 
conversant with the original deception, a condensed version of the 
effect as it appeared in the MAGIC WAND, Vol. 4, page 742, is 
included in this article. Jardine Ellis, with his usual proclivity for 
creating a big effect from small beginnings, improved the trick out of all 
recognition, and it is his particular version that I now describe. 

The coin, a florin, was first balanced on the fingers, then the hand was 
removed and the coin was seen to be floating in space. A few passes 
were made round and about the coin, it rested again for a moment on 
the finger tips and was then returned to the lender. 

To deal first with the balancing. Place a pin on the coin, which should 
preferably be a new one as the pin is less noticeable. Pick up the coin by 
its edge, with the finger and thumb, the thumb tip covering the pin 
point. Show casually, front and back, making a sweeping movement 
with the arm. Now slide the pin across the coin until the head projects 
about half an inch beyond the edge of the coin. At the same moment, 
the coin is placed on the first and second fingers of the outstretched 
right hand held palm upwards. The head of the pin is now gripped by 
the knuckles of the first and second fingers and forms a support for the 
coin which will stand almost at right angles to the hand. (By relaxing 
the pressure of the knuckles, the coin may be caused to gracefully 
assume a flat position in the hand and from here, minus the pin, it is 
transferred to the other hand and returned to the owner; this, however, 
has nothing to do with the Ellis levitation). 

Jardine Ellis was provided with a long hat pin, originally fitted with a 
metal head or knob. This latter was removed and the small cup-shaped 
receptable which formerly held the head in position was filled with 
conjurer's wax. (Beeswax two parts, Diachylon one part; melt together. 









This wax is always "tacky.") 



The pin, in the first instance, was impaled on the left coat sleeve. 
Having presented the balanced coin by the Norton method, Ellis 
obtained possession of the hat pin and having pressed the coin against 
the waxed head, imbedded the point into his waistcoat at a position 
where he had thoughtfully vested a potato! It thus became possible to 
remove the hand supporting the coin altogether and exhibit it "floating 
in space," The experiment over, and the coin returned, the pin was 
pushed into the right coat sleeve at an early opportunity. 

In presenting this effect, Mr. Norton now wears a long bandage which 
contains a large and sound potato. Personally, I should back the tuber 
with a strip of metal. One never knows. 
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The Magnetised Knife. 



The appliance here illustrated was that used by 
Jardine Ellis to apparently cause a dinner knife to 
mysteriously adhere to the palm or to the fingers of 
the hand. It consists of a tiny piece of metal cut to 
shape and bent as illustrated. (Ellis used the very 
thin plate found in the tops of cigarette tins fitted with a "cutter"lid.) 
The fake measures three-eighths of an inch by half an inch 
approximately, irrespective of the little triangular portion bent over 
at the back. The flat surface was covered with conjurer's wax. 


The presentation was crisp. Placing the fake midway on the knife 
blade, and close to the back, Ellis exhibited the knife "on both sides" 
by means of the well-known wafer and paper knife move. He then 
placed the knife, longitudinally, on the outstretched right hand, so 
that the apex of the fake was clipped between the second and third 
fingers of that hand. He now placed the tips of the three middle 
fingers of the left hand on the blade and raising the two hands 
supported the knife in this position. His patter will explain the rest. 
"It is easy to hold the knife here with three fingers. If I lift one finger 
it is less easy with two. If I lift two fingers, it is still retained by one, 
but if I take away the last finger it is a miracle." The knife was again 
shown back and front in the usual fashion. 
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The Floating Wand. 

I am not at all certain that the following ingenious idea was a secret 
of Jardine Ellis'. It is, at any rate, akin to his style. Briefly, a wand, 
or walking stick, adhered to the fingers in the usual fashion, but 
instant examination of the hand or wand failed to reveal the secret. 

Here it is. A loop of fine catgut was attached to a piece of elastic 
cord which was in turn stitched to the arm-hole of the jacket. The 
catgut loop was then pulled down and engaged under the nail of the 
second finger. In this position the catgut was invisible, because the 
hand was held palm downwards in front of the body, thus concealing 
the loop itself, while it was impossible to catch a glimpse of the tiny 
portion embedded under the finger nail. The whole affair being at 
tension, it was only necessary to insert the wand or the walking stick 
between the fingers and the catgut loop in order to present the usual 
suspension trick. Various positions could be assigned to the article 
used, and when it was withdrawn, the performer had merely to bend 
his fingers towards the palm when the catgut vanished up the sleeve, 
via the elastic. If fine catgut is used, it is quite possible to expose the 
palm of the hand when the loop is in position, unless the conjurer is 
performing at very close quarters. 

THE END. 
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Preface 

Continuity or proper sequence is very essential to a finished 
performance in magic. That is to say, one experiment or illusion 
should naturally and easily fit itself into that which follows. This 
booklet details a smooth easy running entertainment of about 30 
minutes duration, consisting of a series of slights following each 
other so naturally that the effect on the audience is the same as is 
produced by a consistent entertaining play. It is the result of many 
experiments covering a period of about two years, and has been 
offered to the public in just this form with great success, as attested 
by very flattering press notices and what is more important 
RETURN ENGAGEMENTS, at satisfactory prices. 

Should this fall into the hands of an amateur, we wish to impress on 
him the loyalty due to his fellow magician whose very livelihood 
depends on the general mystery surrounding his performance. Never 
disclose a trick or illusion. 

Having offered this admonition in good faith, let us go a step further 
and make a few suggestions, valuable alike to amateurs and 
professionals. 

1st. 

The patter should be thoroughly learned. Do not depend upon 
inspiration. Rehearse frequently so as to be able to time your 
jests accurately with the motions made. Avoid puns. Appear 
to enjoy your own humor. Wear a pleasant smile if possible, 
but not an inane grin. 

2nd. 

Have everything ready and so placed that you can secure it 
the moment it is needed. 









3rd. 


Have your tables clear; nothing on them except what is 
absolutely essential to the experiment in hand or its natural 
follower. When through with a piece of apparatus, remove 
same from table and place behind the scenes or a screen. This 
is doubly valuable, It enables you to secretly clear out the 
servantes as well as secure a "body load" during the few 
seconds you are off the stage. 
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The Program 

Aerial Silk Factory 
Silk to Ivory 
Phantom Billiards 
The Chameleon Outdone 
Migratory Handkerchiefs 
Dying Extraordinary 
The Elusive Flag 
The Obedient Globe 
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The Performance 



The stage is dressed as follows: In the centre is a chair with two or 
more bandana handkerchiefs carelessly thrown over the back, also 
two red handkerchiefs knotted together. On either side, but nearer 
the footlights is a tame with a square cover so arranged that a point 
falls to the front. Of these tables and covers a full description will be 
given later. 

As the performance is here laid out, it is assumed that the performer 
has the advantage of an assistant to clear the tables after each 
experiment and dress them for the next. This is, however, optional, it 
being quite possible for the performer to alter his patter so as to 
cover the removal and bringing on of the various accessories. The 
effect of the entertainment is as follows: 

Performer enters wearing one white glove, carrying the other in 
gloved hand, with his wand under his arm. Makes his bow. 

"Ladies and Gentlemen, before commencing my little entertainment 
this evening, permit me to call your attention to my tables." (Raises 
front of each cover and taps leg of each table with wand). "You will 
notice they have gas-pipe legs and plain pine tops, in fact, very 
ordinary one-night-stands." 

Lay wand on table and begin to remove glove. "I have no 















mechanical apparatus of any kind. My work is entirely manipulation, 
somewhat different from others. For example, those of you who are 
familiar with the performance of Kellar, Thurston, possibly the 
Great Herman himself, are confidently expecting me to make these 
gloves vanish. You see, I have begun to fool you already. Instead of 
making them disappear, I have turned them black. 

"As this seems to appeal to you (lays black gloves on table and picks 
knotted red handkerchiefs from back of chair) I will explain just how 
it is done, using these two red handkerchiefs which are knotted 
together. I pass my hand over them in your plain sight, so, and you 
see they have turned to green (lays green handkerchiefs over back of 
chair where the red ones were before. 

Some people think I use my sleeves. In fact, I heard a lady over there 
make a remark about sleeves. Possibly she was telling her neighbor 
about her new frock, but I distinctly heard the word 'sleeves.' No, I 
do not use my sleeves, and to remove all doubt on the subject, I shall 
remove my coat." (Performer now turns his back to the audience in 
the act of removing his coat and discloses attached to the centre of 
his back, the white gloves and red handkerchiefs. Having removed 
his coat, he hands it to his assistant or lays it on the chair.) 

"You will notice my cuffs are turned up. This is not done to force on 
your attention my manly arms. It is simply a guarantee of good faith. 
My hands being empty, I proceed to rub them together slowly, and 
now we have a red handkerchief which we lay on the chair. Again a 
handkerchief, this one is blue. I make all my own handkerchiefs. 
Again another red one. My wife says she hopes I will practice this 
trick (produces green handkerchief) until (another green 
handkerchief) I can produce a silk dress (another green 
handkerchief). Now for something different. I take a red and blue 
handkerchief and rolling them so, in plain sight, change them into a 
billiard ball. This billiard ball I place in my left hand, closing the 
hand, thus. Now we might say the ball is left in the hand, all right; 
but you see it has left the hand. That is, the ball I left in the left hand 
has left the left hand. Is that right? This shows how I can fool you 
when you don't watch me. You did not see me put that ball in my 
pocket. Now did you? Well, here it is (produces ball from pocket). 

"Now once again, I beg of you to watch me more closely. I place the 
ball in the left hand (slides right hand into pocket) I beg pardon? Oh, 
you saw that, did you? That’s something like, In my pocket? So 



slowly that you all could see? Well! Well!! (Pause): No nothing like 
that, it is still in the left hand." (Opens hand to prove same). 

The performer may execute as many passes with the billiard ball, as 
he cares to. We think, however, it much better to proceed at once 
with the multiplying billiard balls somewhat as follows: 



"I shall now proceed to swallow the billiard ball. One swallow does 
not make a summer, but a continued course of swallows will unmake 
a magician. Going down, Ah! here it is." (produces ball from 
beneath vest, or if without vest, from waist-band of trousers). 

"From one billiard ball I make two; one of which I pass through my 
knees—an easy (a kneesy) trick if you know how. These two billiard 
balls which I show you are solid, I increase to three thus; and the 
three to four, like this. The four I reduce to three, the three to two, 
and the two to one, Two to one is not quite fair, so I rub the little red 
ball slowly. See how black it looks. It has changed color. Once again 
I smooth it, and it has changed to green. Again! It changes to white, 
and from white to red which I offer for examination." (Throws ball 
to audience). 








"Having satisfied you that the ball is solid, I shall next dematerialize 
it, reducing it to its original elements, which were as you remember, 
two handkerchiefs, a red and a blue." (Changes ball back to 
handkerchiefs). "These handkerchiefs I call my homing 
handkerchiefs. You have all heard of homing pigeons. These 
handkerchiefs possess the same qualities. They are made from the 
rug of which you have no doubt, read in the Arabian Nights. This 
rug could marvelously convey whoever sat upon it to any desired 
point. Of course, these little pieces are not big enough to convey a 
person, but they will transport themselves any distance and then 
return. Before sending them away we must construct a nest. I might 
say two nests. Now a nest of boxes is, as you know, a series of 
graduated sizes placed one within another. I purpose to construct a 
nest of envelopes, in fact, two of them. That is with aid from the 
audience." (Goes to audience with envelopes). "Will you, sir, kindly 
seal the small envelope then place it in the next size, seal that, and 
place it in the larger one, sealing that also? And you, Madam, will 
you kindly seal the small envelope, place it in the middle-sized 
envelope sealing that also, and place both in the largest envelope? 
Seal it. Now sir, please mark your nest plainly with this red pencil, a 
large cross, that's right. And you Madam, please mark yours with 
this blue pencil, a large bold cross, so. Now, I shall—.(Pause). You 
will observe that these envelopes do not leave your sight for one 
moment." (Holds overhead in plain sight and returns to stage). 

"Now, I shall place them in these two glass pitchers where you can 
constantly watch them. 

Let us return to our homing handkerchiefs. We have not as yet 
decided where they should go. Allow me to give them a trial trip 
before sending them on a long journey. I have here this evening's 
paper, which you see, is quite unprepared and two ordinary plates. I 
fold the paper so, and place it between the two plates which I bring 
to the audience and will ask this young lady to hold. Please hold 
them well over your head, Miss, so that all may see. (Returns to 
stage). I now crumple the handkerchiefs so, and start them in the 
direction of my fair young assistant. They have left my hand as you 
will notice and if the young lady will remove the plates and tear the 
paper, she will find that the handkerchiefs have placed themselves in 
her possession without any effort on her part. Having satisfied 
ourselves that conditions are right, we will proceed with our 
experiment. Will somebody please suggest where we shall send the 
handkerchiefs? In the envelopes? Too easy. They will go there 
without any direction from me. Ah, the gentleman suggests the fire 



bell at the town hall (this place is of course, purely suppositious on 
the part of the author). Please note that I roll them in a compact 
bundle. I do. this so that they may not be separated on their journey. 

I open my hand slowly. Do you see them go? There! There!! Right 
through the wall. 

"Now I would like two volunteers, a gentleman and a lady, 
unmarried preferred, even not engaged would be better. Thank you. 
Now one more, a staid, mature lady, mother of a grown family. Ah, 
thank you madam. Would you object to acting as chaperon while 
these two young people go to the town hall and ascertain whether or 
not the handkerchiefs have reached their destination?" (Note, this 
sounds silly, but it is a sure laugh and that's what you are after). 
"There is no need to go to the belfry. Believe me, they are there. You 
may take my word for it. I would not deceive you for anything. Now 
they are coming back. Here they come. See them? They seem to 
have separated, there goes the red into the envelope with the red 
mark, and the blue into the other. Now I take these shears, snip off 
the end of the large envelope which has not left your sight and 
withdraw the middle-sized envelope. It seems fatter than when we 
put it in." (Takes envelopes to some person in the audience other 
than the one who sealed it up). "Will you madam, kindly open this 
envelope? Now for the inner one. Thank you. Here, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, is the red handkerchief." (Returns to stage). 

"Now to snip off the end of the other envelope, the one with the blue 
mark. I remove the inner envelope, and to save time will open it 
myself. Here you see the smallest envelope which I now open and 
from this I take the blue handkerchief. These two, the red and blue, I 
shall place in this wine glass Which I set here, lighting these candles 
one on either side of the glass so that you can keep them in sight 
until we shall need them. 

"I now call your attention to these three green silk handkerchiefs. 
They come from Paris. They are Paris Green. This piece of paper I 
show on both sides, it is entirely without preparation. I roll it into a 
tube. (Appears to look through tube). It is easy to see through this. I 
now push this green handkerchief through the tube to show you that 
it really is empty. Once again I push it through. This time it changes 
to red. Another green handkerchief through the tube, this turns to 
white. The third goes through and comes out blue. Now we have the 
red, the white, and the blue. Pushing these all through together we 
have the American flag, and the paper you see, is as when we 



started." (Throws paper to the audience). 


"The flag I now crumple in my hand, thus, and it passes to the glass 
on the table between the red and blue handkerchiefs which I placed 
there a moment ago." (Pulls out the red handkerchief with a flourish 
and discovers that there is no flag. Appears crest-fallen). "Ah, I see, I 
forgot to tie the handkerchiefs together. I shall now do so. In joining 
these handkerchiefs, it becomes a race to see which shall be fastened 
first. The result you see, is a tie. (Ties handkerchiefs together and 
puts back in wine glass). Now, to find my flag. Here it is." (Pulls 
flag from lighted candle). 

"Once more I vanish the flag and here you see it firmly fastened 
between the red and blue handkerchiefs." (Pulls red handkerchief 
from glass, with flag attached and the blue handkerchief tied to the 
other end of the flag). "Now returning all to the glass, I cover it with 
this bandana handkerchief. I would like some strong man to hold it 
for me. You, sir?" (Goes to audience carrying the glass which 
contains the handkerchiefs and the flag, under bandana. On nearing 
the strong gentleman, flips the bandana toward him. He will dodge, 
but the glass has vanished as well as the flag and the silk 
handkerchiefs). "Now, Sir, kindly hold the glass so all may see. 
What? Well, here is a pretty mess. I do not so much mind the loss of 
the glass, but I must have the silk handkerchiefs and flag. Can 
anybody lend me a newspaper? Thank you. This is the (names local 
paper). I see there is nothing in it. Will you, sir, allow me to feel in 
your pocket? (Turns to gentleman in audience other than the one 
who did not receive the glass). "Thank you, sir. Here is our glass. 
(Pro-duces glass under handkerchief). Now for the flag and 
handkerchiefs. (Goes to stage, passing behind chair, sets down glass 
under handkerchief on chair and removes handkerchief, which may 
be tossed aside or laid over the back of chair. Removes lighted 
candle from candlestick, wraps in newspaper crushes in hands). Now 
you see, the candle has disappeared, and here we have the flag and 
handkerchiefs." 

"With your permission, I will now clean house, removing from your 
sight everything but one of my tables. Have you any choice as to 
which table I shall use, right or left?" (As performer faces audience, 
it is a simple matter to take his right or their right, so the choice of 
tables is really with him). "You will notice, I unscrew my table top 
which. I cast aside. I now unscrew the leg and offer it for 
examination together with the base and my globe. This globe, was at 



one time perfect, but there was some discussion over one end of it 
between Mr. Peary and Dr. Cook, and you see the North Pole is 
missing, likewise the South Pole. I believe a French explorer is 
responsible far that." (Returns to stage and screws leg in base, then 
goes to foot-lights and catches globe, which will be thrown by 
someone in the audience). 

"I now slip the globe over the table-leg, you see, it falls to the 
bottom, but it will at command rise. Globe rise! Globe descend!! 

You see it goes down. Now possibly, there is a suspicion in the 
minds of some of you that when I make a motion like this, with my 
wand (as performer raises wand, globe rises) but I assure you this is 
nat so." (Performer steps further away from globe and simply nods 
his head, the globe rising and falling at the unspoken command). 
"This marvelous globe is spiritualistically inclined. It answers 
questions in the proper conventional manner, rising once for "No," 
three times for "Yes," and twice for "Doubtful." It can also count. 
You seem to doubt me. I shall ask it a few questions." (This may be 
continued at the discretion of the performer, or until the audience 
commences to hurl things at him). 

"I will now ask the globe to conclude our little performance with 
what we are pleased to term '"Our Marvelous Leap for Life.'" (Globe 
jumps free from table-leg far up into the air and performer catches it 
in his hand. He may at his discretion carry down the table-leg and 
base for further examination, or he may lay the globe on his platform 
and retire to pack up. If he is doing lyceum work, the chances are 
many curious ones will clamber up to the platform to make an 
examination of what he has left. This of course, he is most anxious 
to have them do). 
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Props Needed 

Two tables. Each table consists of a base, a leg and a top. The leg 
which is hollow has a thread cut at each end to fit the base and the 
flange on table-top. Tops should be one foot square. The most 
practical covers and at the same time most artistic, may be made of 
green denim, cut 36 inches square, with performer's initial or 
monogram in gold appliqued (if performer does not know what this 
word means, any of his large circle of lady acquaintances will be 
able to tell him) on one corner. Cover to be so laid on tabletop that 
point with initials falls to the front. 

Servante for each table. The servante is a small bag (the opening 
about 4x6 inches) suspended back of table (and out of sight of 
audience), on a bent wire which not only serves to hold the mouth of 
the bag open, but also to support it, as beth ends are inserted in hole 
bored for the purpose in the edge of the table-top, across the grain of 
the wood and extending three or four inches into the top. These 
holes should be about four inches apart. It is well to have the wire, 
just where it leaves the table-top, bent down and then bent up again, 
making a little socket on which may be rested the dyer-tube. 

One chair servante. The chair servante is somewhat more difficult of 
construction. For the foundation is required a light piece of pine less 
than one-half inch thick, and about twelve inches long. This should 
have two hooks fastened to the top edge, so that it may readily be 
hung across the top rod of a chair back. To this piece of wood are 
attached several bags (the mouths of which are to be held open by 
bent wires) of various sizes as the requirements of the performance 
dictate. 

Two pairs of white gloves, and one pair of black ones. Gloves 
prepared as follows: A black glove and a white glove should be 
sewed together at the wrists. The black glove tucked inside the 









white, and a loose black glove tucked inside that. This is the one to 
be carried in the hand. The one that is worn is without preparation. 
On removing the unprepared white glove, clasp in both hands with 
the faked glove, manipulate so as to turn the latter inside out, which 
forces out the loose black glove, and at the same time insert the 
loose white one. 

A wand. 

Two red handkerchiefs knotted together. 

The change color handkerchief, which is a mechanical trick can be 
bought from any dealer in magical apparatus. 

One hollow finger. 

One white handkerchief. 

Five red handkerchiefs. 

Four blue handkerchiefs. 

Four green handkerchiefs. 

Three American flags. 

For elusive flag, prepare as follows:—The red handkerchief is totally 
unprepared. The blue one has however, I, one corner a little packet 
made of the same material and an American flag is sewed to this 
corner of the blue handkerchief, by the end diagonally opposite from 
the stars, two or three of which must be blotted out with blue ink. 
This flag tucked in the little pocket with the blue end slightly 
protruding is not noticed. When the time comes to apparently knot 
together the red and blue handkerchiefs, the actual result is the 
knotting together of the end of the flag and the red handkerchief. A 
jerk and a flourish of the red handkerchief pulls the flag out of its 
pocket, and naturally the blue handkerchief, being sewed to the flag, 
follows. 


One hollow billiard ball. 



dealer in magic. 


Set of chameleon billiard balls, which can be procured from any 
dealer in magic. 

Hollow balls and multiplying balls should be of uniform color, red 
preferred, and should conform in size with the chameleon billiard 
balls. 

Four small envelopes. Four medium-sized envelopes. Two large 
envelopes. 

A red and blue pencil. 

Two glass pitchers. 

Two pieces of mirror made to fit the glass pitchers. 

(Two cigar boxes, with pocket at back, may be used instead of 
pitchers and mirrors). 

A newspaper, with a red and blue handkerchief laid between the 
inner sheets which should be pasted around so as to securely retain 
the handkerchiefs.Two plates, 

A pair of scissors. 

Trio candlesticks, unprepared. 

One hollow candle, with opening near the top, and one candle made 
from a piece of white note paper, With the short end of candle 
protruding from the top. Both must be able to be lighted. 

Box of matches. 

A plain piece of unprepared paper about 8x11 inches. 

One dyer tube, made as follows:— A very good dyer tube may be 
made from a paste-board box, such as incandescent mantles are 
packed in. In the very middle of this box is sewed a little black baa 
which will not extend beyond the limits of the paste-board tube no 



matter which direction they may be pushed. The tube is loaded as 
follows: first, tuck in American flag, then a blue handkerchief, then a 
white handkerchief, then a red handkerchief, and then a green 
handkerchief. This just fills it. 

Handkerchief for vanishing glass. From any of the numerous 5 and 
10 cent stores, material for this can be procured. Sew together two 
bandana handkerchiefs which absolutely match and in the centre 
fasten a piece of wire bent to a circle to correspond to the top of the 
glass which you are using. 

Two glasses, same size. 

A piece of black thread. 

A small piece of conjuror's wax. 

A globe (such as is used in schoolrooms) about 6 or 8 inches in 
diameter made of paste-board, a circular hole cut at each pole large 
enough to slide easily over the leg of the table. These holes may be 
reinforced by sail grummits to be obtained from any ship-chandler. 
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Preparation 

Right Empty glass, 
table. 

Candlestick with hollow candle loaded with 
American flag, one end of which should protrude 
slightly through hole in candle. 

Candlestick with paper candle loaded with red and 
blue handkerchiefs, with American flag tied between. 

Servante, empty. 


Left table. Piece of paper about 8x11 inches. Two plates. 

Newspaper between the centre sheets of which are 
laid a red and green handkerchief. The inner sheets of 
the newspaper to be so pasted as to retain the 
handkerchiefs. 


Resting on servante, the loaded dyer tube. 









Chair. Draped over the back so as to conceal the servantes 
should be one or two extra handkerchiefs. 

Draped over back the color change handkerchief and 
the glass vanishing handkerchief. 

In servantes false finger loaded with red 
handkerchief. 

Hollow billiard ball loaded with a blue, a red and 
three green handkerchiefs. 


Glass. Chameleon billiard balls. 


On hand— Glass pitchers with mirror in each so placed that it 
off stage. would appear when looking at the pitcher that it is 
empty. Behind the glass in one pitcher is a medium¬ 
sized envelope which contains a smaller envelope, 
and in this latter an unprepared red handkerchief. 
Behind the glass in the other pitcher is a 
mediumsized envelope containing a smaller one in 
which is the blue handkerchief prepared for elusive 
flag trick. 

Two large envelopes. Two medium-sized envelopes. 
Two small ones. 

Scissors. 

Globe. 

Piece of black thread with piece of conjuror's wax 
attached to end. 



Performer, 

himself. 

White gloves and red handkerchiefs pinned to back 
of coat. 


One of the multiplying billiard balls in right trouser's 
pocket. 

One of the multiplying billiard balls in left trouser's 
pocket. 

Third ball with shell under vest or in waist-band of 
trousers. White glove on right hand. Prepared glove 
in same hand. Wand under left arm. 
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Modus Operandi 

Having seen that his props are all at hand, within easy reach, that the 
stage is prepared and that he himself has all his body loads, the 
performer enters. His first slight, that of changing white gloves to 
black ones is described under the heading "Props Needed." His 
motions must be timed to the patter. The change color handkerchiefs 
being purely mechanical require no description here. On the 
completion of the change of color, return the handkerchiefs to the 
back of the chair. 

Up to this time, the performer has exercised great caution to prevent 
his back being seen by the audience. He may now turn around to 
remove his coat which he may either hand to his assistant, receiving 
at the same time the loaded hollow finger, or he may lay the coat on 
the seat of the chair, and while so doing procure the finger from one 
of the pockets of the chair servante. Having secured the finger in 
either manner, he rubs his hands together while making the remark 
referring to his cuffs being turned up. This gives him an opportunity 
to affix the finger between the third and fourth fingers on either 
hand. While this may seem "raw," it absolutely passes without 
detection. 

Having produced the load from the finger, the performer steps to the 
chair, drops the right hand carelessly behind the chair and with the 
left grasps the seat. The chair is moved forward a few inches and the 
handkerchiefs laid on the seat. This innocent move enables 
performer to secure the loaded billiard ball from which he produces 
the handkerchiefs laying them on the chair as he gets them, and 
taking care not to expose the hallow billiard ball. 

The handkerchiefs being all produced, he selects a red and a blue, 
holding them at the finger tips in both hands, and with a waving 
motion tucks them back in the ball which after showing the 










metamorphosis, he pretends to place in the left hand, but retains in 
the right. Suiting his actions to his words , he slips the right hand in 
his pocket and quickly exchanges the loaded ball for the solid one 
which he produces. He then makes the passes that best suit him, and 
proceeds to the multiplying billiard ball by way of the swallowing 
pass, pretending to place the ball in his mouth with his right hand, 
and producing from beneath the vest or waist-band of the trousers, 
the other ball and shell. This leaves him with a palmed ball in right 
hand and ball and shell exposed in left. 

The passes of the multiplying billiard balls may be varied according 
to the discretion and ability of the performer. The author himself, 
keeps as far away from the beaten path as is possible, his idea being 
to present a familiar trick in such a manner that it appears new. After 
reducing to one solid ball, pass to the chameleon balls which must 
be performed near the chair. An apparently innocent motion, such as 
resting the hand on the back of the chair will serve to secure or 
discard any part of the paraphernalia. This trick which is the King of 
all billiard-ball manipulation, may be performed in many different 
ways. 

The transfer from the solid red to the red and black requires some 
little skill, but can be effected while performer is passing back of the 
chair. The solid red ball is given for examination at the conclusion, 
and on returning from audience, the exchange with the loaded ball in 
right trouser's pocket is easily effected. The hollow ball may be 
slipped back in pocket or dropped in chair servante after producing 
the red and blue handkerchiefs. 

Now the glass pitchers are brought forward, one being set on each 
table (opportunity is here offered for disposing of billiard balls 
which are cluttering pocket of performer). Performer must have 
thoroughly fixed in his mind which pitcher contains the red and 
which the blue handkerchief. Having had his nests constructed for 
him and marked, he drops the envelopes, one in each pitcher. That 
bearing the red mark, of course, in the pitcher which contains behind 
the mirror, the dummy envelopes with the red handkerchief. The 
blue one in the other. Proceed as directed in patter which quite 
clearly shows each move. 

When handkerchiefs are crumpled, pretend to place them in left 
hand, retaining them, concealed, in right. Hold left hand free from 
body, pick up wand with right, dropping crumpled handkerchiefs in 



servante at the same time. Wand, when laid on table, should always 
be placed so that one end extends over the servante, as it presents an 
excellent opportunity for disposing of whatever may be palmed at 
any time. 

The balance of this section, the prepared paper, the plates, etc., have 
been clearly outlined in the preceding pages. The dyer-tube, if 
properly prepared is more or less automatic. In picking up the sheet 
of unprepared paper from the table, the tube ia secured from the 
servante. It is rolled in the paper in such a manner that to the 
audience it appears that the performer simply twists an unprepared 
paper into a tube. A little practice will show which way it should be 
laid on the servante and which end should be toward the performer 
while he is working. 

Just before the American flag is produced, the paper tube is elevated 
slightly at the front end and the paste-board dyer-tube allowed to slip 
through into the servante back of the table. 

The vanishing glass is an old friend and is introduced here merely as 
a bit of by-play, to carry the act to a logical conclusion. The 
handkerchief is thrown over the glass so that the ring rests 
immediately over the top. Grasping the glass with ring in one hand, 
the performer lifts off the table, and in passing servante released 
hold on glass which drops into servante, the ring giving the 
impression that the glass is still under the handkerchief. Of course, 
in producing glass from audience the process is reversed. The 
handkerchief is thrust under the coat of the victim, and withdrawn in 
such a position that the glass is apparently beneath it. Return to 
stage. Pass behind chair and secure the duplicate empty glass which 
is in one of the chair servantes. 

Let us now proceed to the grand finale. Stage should he cleared of 
everything but right hand table which is handled as follows:—turn 
back cover and remove it with a sliding motion, grasping the wires 
of the servantes and withdrawing them at the same time. This 
thoroughly conceals the servante and allays any suspicion which 
may have arisen regarding the table. The chair, as well as other 
table, should be removed from the stage, before stripping right table. 

When returning from last trip, performer brings with him one end of 
the thread to which is attached the small, piece of conjurer's wax. 



This he drops to the floor about the centre of the stage. He unscrews 
the top of his table which is laid to one side, then twists the leg out 
of the base. He picks up the leg, the base and the globe, which he 
takes to the audience far examination. He returns with the leg and 
base leaving globe in hands of the audience. He screws the leg in the 
base and while doing so, affixes to the inside of the upper end of leg 
conjuror's wax with thread attached. He then walks to edge of stage 
and has globe tossed to him. The globe he now slides over the table 
leg and it naturally falls to the base. Standing some distance off, he 
commands the globe to rise and fall at will. A slight pull on the 
thread by assistant behind screen or scenes is the cause of this. 
Should globe catch on the thread-cut in table leg, it will be well to 
slip a napkin ring over leg before attaching wax. 

Upon his request for the globe to leap in the air, assistant gives a 
most vigorous, sudden pull. The globe flies up, sometimes ten or 
twelve feet in the air and the force of the pull detaches the conjuror's 
wax, so your apparatus is immediately innocent and capable of the 
most minute scrutiny. This method of performing this trick is, as far 
as the author knows, entirely his own. 


In preparation-A SECOND HALF HOUR OF MAGIC. 
Announcement in the magic press of the country will be made as 
soon as the book leaves the printer's hands. 
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Well, well, well, the house is full... peek out there, Ted 
Heuber, and see the mob... guess they like magic, HAY? 
Everything all set? Everybody off stage... flash for the 
music, Harry... there they go... O.K. Al... CURTAIN... 


Da da (chord) 


FRANK LANE: good evening, gents... and ladies, too... well, here we 
are for the first magic show via a book... we have a great time in store for 
you, some swell performers, some great ideas, some novel tricks... and so 
sit right back, light your pipe, fill up your glasses, and be prepared to 
enjoy yourself... ME?... well, I don't do much... I really was intending to 
sing a little song for you tonight but I forgot how it went. I'm getting 
awful absent-minded lately. I keep forgetting things. Well, to give you an 
idea... I went out auto riding with my wife the other night AND WE 
PARKED in a lonely lane... Ha... you can imagine how easy it is to 
forget... well, you'll see too much of me here tonight, I guess, so I won't 
talk too much... I'm going to start introducing the boys... give ’em all a 
good hand and they'll work hard for you... 

And now, folks, we have a real treat for you. I could tell you millions of 
good things about this chap, but anything that I'd say would be 
superfluous. He is too well known for me to boost. The only thing I'm 
GOING to say is that he's a friend of mine, and I'm proud of it. If JOHN 
NORTHERN HILLIARD were alive today he would open one of the 
chapters of the book he intended to write with this quotation: "If there had 
never been such a thing as magic, AL BAKER would have made it," and I 
think we'll all agree on that. So here's our old friend, none other than... 

AL BAKER IN PERSON 

AL BAKER SPEAKS: Glad to be here with you, Frank, and all the rest 
of you boys; and I have a new one here for you that I think you might 
like. I thought you had enough card tricks, so here's one a little different. 
Hope you all like it. Next 
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AL BAKER'S EYE WITNESSES 


After giving a talk on how witnesses of an accident disagree on so many 
details, the performer asks for three men to come up from the audience... 
three men who can take in details at a glance and remember what they 
see. 

One man stands to the performer's right; another man stands to the 
performer's left; and the third man stands at the center, but forward. The 
performer now produces a bill and asks each one of the men to watch and 
see if a clear description of what takes place can be given later on. 

The performer now takes a bill so that the man at the right and the man at 
the left can get a good look at it... he then folds it in halves, then another 
fold, and then downward... next he takes the folded bill over to the third 
man and after giving HIM a glance at it, places it in an envelope which is 
given to the third man to hold... the performer then asks what has been 
done... the first man will say a $5 bill was folded and placed in an 
envelope... the second man will say that a ONE dollar bill was folded and 
placed in the envelope... and the third man will say that a TWO dollar bill 
was folded and placed in the envelope. 

Now the envelope is opened, and what do you suppose? THE BILL 
TURNS OUT TO BE A TEN DOLLAR NOTE! 







TO PREPARE 



Cut nearly half of a 
dollar bill the width of 
the bill and paste this 
on one side of a $5 bill 
so that the ends come 
even; and if the bill is 
folded it will look like 
a $1 bill. (See 
drawing). You also 
prepare an envelope by 
cutting a slit in the back 
of it with a safety razor 
blade. A $10 bill is 
folded and placed in 
the corner of the envelope and a TWO dollar bill is folded and laid on the 
table and is then covered with the envelope. This is your preparation. 


TO PERFORM 

Get the men in position... not TOO near... holding the bill so that the man 
on the right sees the full side of the "5" and the man on the left sees the 
"1" (the fingers cover the "5" on the other corner). Fold the bill in halves 
so that the right man sees a "5" and the left man sees the "1"... fold it 
again and then down, so that a square package is formed... pick up the 
envelope with the left hand with the $2 bill behind it. 

Walk over to the third man and, holding the bill in the right-hand fingers, 
with the thumb push up the flap of the envelope... this will bring the bill 
behind the envelope and the left fingers take it and the right produces the 
$2 bill... this move is described in "A1 Baker's Book". 

Show him the bill, being sure that he notes the "2" on it... place it in the 
envelope, letting it go into the slit... give him another look at it as the left 
hand carelessly drops the fake bill in the coat pocket... wet the envelope 
with lips and with the left hand pull the bill through the slit... the rest is all 
showmanship. And all you have to do now is to produce the $10 bill from 
the envelope after the proper patter. 


You've just seen and heard, Ladies and Gentlemen, the incomparable AL 
BAKER, the King of the magic entertainers. I’m sorry he didn't have more 





time, but the judge'll give him that in the morning. Al's from New York. 
And New York, as you all know, is the place where you can get off the 
subway at Times Square, yell STOP THIEF, and everybody runs. Al's 
pretty well off financially, too. He comes from a very well-to-do family. 
One of his Uncles is a beggar at 49th Street. But we all enjoyed him and I 
think you'll agree that he's given us something that we will not only like, 
but use. Thanks Al. 


There’s another chap who’s as smart as a whip in more ways than one. He 
knows magic from A to Z. He has invented tricks... and he's a hard boy to 
fool. Three years ago he did something for me that I never saw him do for 
anyone else... HE SHOWED ME A CARD TRICK. I liked the trick so 
well I asked him to show it to you boys... and he consented to do it. He’s a 
swell feller to get along with... but don't ever call him "BROTHER"... call 
him anything but that. I suppose you know who I mean now, but for the 
ones who don't, I'm going to introduce to you now: 

STEWART JUDAH FROM CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Next 
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STEWART JUDAH'S PELLET TRICK 

In this trick that I'm going to give you the effect is as follows: An 
ordinary deck is used and shuffled as much as spectators desire. From this 
deck five people select one card apiece. Performer can let them take the 
cards one by one from the deck, or, they can pass the deck to one another, 
each one taking out a card. In this way, which is perhaps the best, the 
spectators surely feel positive that the performer DOES NOT KNOW one 
card that has been taken. 

After the cards are noted, the performer passes each of them a small piece 
of paper. Each spectator writes the name of his card on his piece of paper 
and immediately crumples it in a little ball. These pellets are dropped in a 
glass and left on the floor, or on the table. 

Performer collects the five cards, face down, and has any one of them 
taken, and without having this one selected card looked at, it is placed on 
the floor, or on the table, face down. The rest of the cards are put on top 
of the deck and forgotten. Now the pellets in the glass are shaken up by 
anyone, thrown out on the floor, and then performer lines them up in a 
row. 

ANYBODY names any number from one to five inclusive. Performer 
picks up this pellet, tosses it to spectator who named the number. 

Spectator himself opens it and reads what it says. The card on the floor is 
now turned over and it corresponds with what was written on the paper. 

METHOD:—Let the deck be shuffled as much as is desired and then have 
five cards selected by anyone and in any way. 

Pass out your small pieces of paper. These should be about 2-in. square. 
Have spectators write the name of their cards on the papers. Instruct them 
to crumple them and you illustrate what you mean by taking another piece 
of paper and crumpling it so that it is in a small ball. 

Now, with an ordinary tumbler, or cup, or some receptacle in your left 
hand, you take each pellet with your right hand and crumple it up some 






more and drop each one in the glass. BUT... when you come to, say, the 
third one, you squeeze this one a little harder than the rest so that it is a 
little flatter. Then drop this in; and if you have rolled the others in 
between your fingers so that they resemble a ball, you can easily tell 
which pellet is the third man's pellet because it will be a trifle flatter than 
the rest. DO NOT DO THIS TOO NOTICEABLY. 

After you have them all in the glass, give them to someone, let him put 
one palm over the mouth of the glass, and shake them up. Now take the 
glass and lay it on the table or the floor. 

Next, collect the cards, remembering where the third card is and you can 
keep mixing them up as much as you wish, but DON'T lose sight of 
where the third man's card is. If you get it the second to top, you can now 
fan out the cards face down, and take it to some other spectator, holding 
the fan to his left, and nine chances out of ten he will take the second one. 
This is the way I always do it, but the point is that you must have the third 
man’s card selected SOMEHOW from the fan of five. This is laid face 
down somewhere. 

You now take up the glass, dump out the pellets on the floor, and then 
make a row of them so that there is, perhaps, 6 in. or so in between each 
pellet. See that the flat one (or the third man's pellet) is No. 2 from either 
your left or your right. 

Now have somebody give you any number they wish and stress the point 
that they can give you ANY NUMBER: one, two, three, four, or five. We 
will assume that the pellet that is flatter than the rest is second from your 
left. If they say "two" simply count from the left and pick that up. If they 
say "four" count from the right and pick that up. Now if they say any one 
of the other three numbers, proceed as follows: 

We will assume they say "three." Pick up the third pellet between thumb 
and second finger tips of right hand, saying: "Very well, we'll pick up No. 
2 so we won't have any need of this..." and you pick up No. 2 in the same 
manner and toss away No. 5 so that No. 1 is still in your hand. What you 
really do is exchange them in a natural manner. Now reach down, and 
with your second finger, snap or flip No. 1 away and then No. 4 and then 
No. 5. We have you do this simply because you threw away No. 2 (?). 
Now all that is necessary for you to do is to have somebody open the 
paper, have him read it, and then turn over the card and show that it is the 
same card that was written on the paper. 



The above proceedings are perfectly natural; and if you take the trouble to 
do this for yourself three or four times, you will have a card trick that is 
out of the ordinary and a trick that has been one of my favorites for five or 
six years. I'm only too glad to give it to you and hope you'll like it. 


Dear Old Stewart. At last he did a trick for us. You know, I’ve been trying 
for years to get him to show me a trick, but this is the first time I’ve seen 
him do one. You can show plenty to him tho’, and he'll never say 
anything, and you don't know whether he was fooled or not. Stewart's 
from Cincinatti, in case you don't know. Last week a chorus girl in one of 
the hotels out there tried to commit suicide in the bathroom by turning on 
the gas. She was saved tho’, by Stewart's watchfulness. Good boy, 

Stewart, good boy. 


Now we have a very welcome surprise for you. I've seen this man perform 
at almost every large I. B. M. Convention that has been held, and 
NOBODY has ever made a bigger hit than he has. I don’t think there’s 
anybody in the business that surpasses him in sleight-of-hand work, in 
cigarettes or billiard balls, or other manipulative objects. He does a 
marvelous act... he’s a great guy... and I know you're going to like him... 
and I'm going to introduce to you at this time: 

AL SAAL OF TOLEDO, OHIO 

AL SAAL SPEAKING: Thank you very much, Frank, for asking me to 
be in this Show. I'm glad to be represented and I know that you want 
something that is along the line of effects that I do, so here goes... Next 
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AL SAAL'S NEW CANDLE 
PRODUCTION 

It's a new candle production, boys, all lighted, and a real effect. While I 
haven't performed it in my act, as yet, still, I'm about ready to put it in as a 
closing effect. The performer wants to light a cigarette, but... first, lights a 
candle in a holder which is standing on the table. He picks up the lighted 
candle to light the cigarette. Then... produces three more lighted candles. 
This is performed exactly like the billiard-ball trick. Shall I tell them how 
it's done, Frank? (Well, that's what you're here for, Al.) 

Well, the short candle on the table in the holder is really a candle and a 
metal shell. This makes the first two, then two more are introduced in the 
shell and rolled out. This action LIGHTS THEM. It is a very pretty flash 
with four large lighted candles in the hand at the finish of any act. You'll 
have to have Walker draw the pictures, Frank, and put them in the book. 
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This is my latest 
effect, so 

consequently would 
be the newest and the 
best to tell the boys. 
The candle that is in 
the holder (See Fig. 1) 
is made of light wood, 
then reamed out to put 
in a small candle with 
wick. It is best to cut a 
large candle down on 
account of its having a 
larger wick and 
naturally it will make 
a larger flame. 


Now look over to the right of Fig. 1 and this will give you an idea of how 
the shell looks. This is a shell of metal and the top is filled with grease. It 
should have a small recess and will have to be slightly longer than the 















other candles to be produced. That is, for the additional space at top, for 
the grease, and the wick. This illustration is not to scale, but it will show 
you the top partition in the fake which is filled with the candle grease and 
a large wick. 

Now, if it'll do you any good, we have another illustration there showing 
you a side view of the candle and the shell in the space candle holder. 
Picking these up together it makes TWO lighted when the solid one is 
rolled out of the shell. Then palm another one from any place about your 
body and do the same identical moves as in the billiard-ball trick. 

This is no pipe dream. This is practical. I have a set made up all ready and 
intend to use them. I might say one more thing: and that is, to have the 
candles all made up in a rough finish, as it facilitates handling and makes 
it a little easier for the performer. I think this is a dandy trick for a "walk- 
off" in any magic act. If you'll excuse me now, I have to get the 5:40 train 
to Toledo. 


Take another bow, Al. A1 really doesn't need anyone to talk about him, 
Folks. His work speaks for itself. Always a hard worker, and always 
willing to help the other fellow. Let’s give him another hand. You're 
welcome Al, my Boy, you're welcome. All Al is he owes to his Mother, 
except the mole on his back. That was his father's fault. We never really 
thot he'd make a magician. When he was young, he was very dull in 
school, until he started to eat onions. That put him in a class by himself. 
And I guess you'll all agree, after seeing him work, that he sure IS in a 
class by himself. 


And now here's a young feller from Bangor, Maine. How he ever got the 
money to come down here in these times I don't know. You've all heard of 
Maine. They say that's where the hicks come from, and they're right in 
more ways than one, because this boy's NAME is "Hicks." His first name 
is Herbert. We call him Bartholomew for short. He's going to show us a 
brand-new stunt entitled "The Dollar Bill in the Orange." It's funny how 
some magicians can't get their minds off fruit. I s'pose they see so much 
of it; but then I shouldn't throw THAT up to them. So here he is, folks, 
himself, in person: 


HERBERT HICKS FROM BANGOR 





Howdy, Friends! Never appeared before magicians in this manner, but I 
got sumthin’ yer might be able ter use, gol ding it. I call it: 

THE HICKS ONE-HANDED BILL IN ORANGE... Next 
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THE HICKS ONE-HANDED BILL IN 
ORANGE 

By HERBERT HICKS 

It's a slicker. So's my raincoat. So when I get thru, if yer think I'm all wet, 
I got sumthin' ter perfect myself, and this is it:—The orange can be thrown 
from the audience, caught by the performer in one hand (after being 
examined)... and the rest is easy. I guess I better go ter the blackboard and 
illustrate this. No. 1 shows a bent piece of tin and a part of an 8d nail. The 
bill is wrapped around the nail and inserted in recess in torpedo 
"warhead" which enters the orange and remains there out of sight carrying 
in the dollar while the nail is withdrawn and immediately "lost." 
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The "warhead" can be 
easily made from 1/2 
iron, drilled and 
ground to shape. Use 
two new dollar bills 
with the Fig. 3 on one 
of 'em made to look 
like an 8 on the other. 
This can be done by 
using a fine pen and a 
blue ink. Just insert the 
8d nail in bent tin, or 
zinc, and squeeze in a 
vice. It will stay put. 


You can work your 

own routine on this. All yet have to do is to have the dollar prepared, and 
when you go down in the audience to borrow a dollar bill, start to roll it 
up, exchange it for yours, and then, as an afterthought, unroll it and have 
some other spectator take down the numbers. Then you can vanish it in 
any way you want. And when you return to the platform, throw out the 
fruit and have it examined, tell your audience that you're only gonna use 
one hand when you catch it... which you do. And I allers gets a goldinged 
big laugh when I tell them they've thrown fruit to me so often I thought it 












would be about time I threw some at them. And then I toss the orange. 

This is my own idea and I hope you think it's right smart. Kinda a little 
embarrassed to appear before a bunch of honest-ter-goodness magicians, 
but hope you liked it, hope you're gonna use it, and I bid you all good 
night. 


Thanks, Herbert. Thanks for a new wrinkle that the boys will use. I told 
you Herbert was from Maine, didn't I? Let me tell you about the Farmer 
that came down from Bert's home town. This happened yars and yars ago. 
The farmer went in a store and while inside, the phone rang. The 
proprietor walked over to the phone, and took off the receiver and started 
to talk. When he got through, the farmer said, "Well, Mister, I may look 
green, but if you think you can make me believe your wife was in that 
little box there, you're badly mistaken." 


Years ago, when I was on the Canadian Chautauquas, I played two weeks 
in Winnipeg, Canada. Winnipeg's a pretty place... has a beautiful golf 
course... but no matter how pretty the city is, you can't help feel lonesome 
at times... but I wasn't lonesome in Winnipeg because that’s the place I 
met, for the first time, the young man I'm going to introduce to you now. 
He made my stay very pleasant... fooled me on all kinds of tricks... took 
me to his home to dinner... and showed me the town. Everybody likes 
him... and I know now you'll be pleased to hear from our old friend, 

TOM BOWYER OF WINNIPEG, CANADA 

Next 
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THE COIN IN THE BOTTLE 

By TOM BOWYER 

I present this at any social affair where beer is being served. Picking up a 
beer bottle from one of the tables, I empty out any beverage that may be 
in it. Then I borrow a half-dollar. Holding the bottle horizontally with one 
hand, I announce my intention of passing the coin into it through its 
bottom. 

Coin held in other hand is now brought forcibly against bottle bottom, 
which it apparently penetrates, as coin is heard to fall inside. Bottle is 
then shaken vigorously, so coin jingles around inside, and bottle is then 
shown at close quarters to as many spectators as desired, special attention 
being drawn to the bottom of the bottle being still absolutely solid and 
without trapdoors. 

The coin (still in the bottle) is handed back to the lender. Then, apparently 
hearing some remark from this gentleman, the bottle is taken from him 
and broken in a surprising manner. He removes the coin from the bottom 
portion of the broken bottle. The latter is also left with him for 
examination and to pass around to any other curious spectators. 

This effect depends more upon the manner and circumstances of its 
presentation than anything else. In my club act, it is the trick most talked 
about afterwards, so I have really found it worth the trouble. 
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A duplicate coin inside 
the bottle does the 
trick. Get a pint beer 
bottle and, with a glass- 
cutter, make incisions 
around it as in Figure 
1. These incisions are 
made at varying 
heights from top or 
bottom of bottle. Now 
paste long paper strips 
around it, above and 
below the glasscutter 
marks, as shown, 
which helps to prevent 
any cracks from 


spreading towards either end of bottle when you break it. 

Tap bottle gently all around with a hammer, until it breaks into two parts 
in an irregular manner, as in Figure 2. You may have to repeat this with 
another bottle or so, as the glass will not always break exactly along the 
incisions, and these marks will still be visible. This is not satisfactory for 
close examination. (There may be some better way of breaking the bottle 
so it will not show a clean break, but that is something to find out from 
glass-cutting experts, which so far I have not done.) 

When you get a satisfactory break, soak off and discard the paper 
wrappings. 

I have two bottles so prepared. One is of brown glass and one of clear 
glass, as beer is sold in bottles of both colors, depending on the brand. 

It is now necessary to get a supply of labels from the different local 
breweries, to correspond with the brands of beer that are popular. (Of 
course, if you wish, you can soak a label off any bottle and paste it on 
again after faking bottle.) Before playing an engagement, I learn what 
beer will be served and label accordingly whichever prepared bottle I will 
need to use. 


However, you must first stick a half-dollar to the inside of the bottom of 
the broken bottle. A very slight amount of wax is used—just enough so 
that coin will not come loose when bottle is turned upside down a few 







times. Both parts of the bottle are then put together and the label pasted 
on, which holds them securely and enables bottle to be freely handled. 

Upon arriving at my engagement, I get hold of a bottle of their beer, 
which, of course, is the same brand as the label on my prepared bottle. I 
immediately drink most of the contents, pouring the remainder into my 
bottle, so that the beer does not quite come up to the crack in it. I then 
walk around with this prepared bottle in my hand and await an 
opportunity to casually leave it on a table up front, where someone else 
may not remove it accidentally. 

In presenting the trick, I claim that, owing to so many bank failures, I 
have invented a new kind. My invention is simply a different form of 
"baby's bank." All that's needed is the baby's bottle, which also has the big 
advantage of allowing you to see how much money you have in it at any 
time, by simply counting it through the glass. However, I say, as there 
don't seem to be many milk-drinkers present, I'll demonstrate it with a 
beer bottle. 

I now ask for the loan of rather a large coin—say, a fifty-cent piece. While 
someone is fishing in his pocket for one, I approach the table on which 
my bottle is planted. Picking it up, I pour the contents into a convenient 
tumbler, and maybe I drink and maybe I don't (but he probably does). 

Anyhow, I hold the bottle upside down so that the last few drops drain 
out, then take it in my left hand so that the label faces audience and my 
hand hides that part of crack in glass not covered by label. 

Having obtained the half-dollar in my right hand, I return to the platform. 
The bottle in left hand is held horizontally by the neck, with label facing 
audience, while I tell them I shall pass the coin into the bottle through the 
bottom. 

Hands are held about two feet apart. They now approach each other, but 
hand holding coin moves much faster than the one holding bottle. Coin is 
thumb-palmed just as right hand bangs against bottom of bottle. Thumb- 
palmed coin clinks against the glass, and the jar loosens the waxed coin 
inside bottle. Right hand now takes hold of bottle momentarily, to enable 
left to shift its grip from neck of bottle to centre, thus covering the crack 
at the back. 


Jingling coin in bottle, I pass among the spectators to convince them that 



coin is actually inside. In turning slightly to my right, thumb-palmed coin 
is got rid of in trousers pocket. I now hand bottle to lender of coin but 
(working fast here) I pretend to hear him say he'd rather have it without 
the bottle. So I quickly take it from him before he discovers the crack in 
it. Then, holding bottle high, with one hand at each end and label facing 
audience, I bend my left knee, assume a determined look and strike bottle 
against it. As bottle hits knee, it is turned so label is downwards. Bottle, of 
course, comes apart, spectator is allowed to remove his coin and is handed 
the broken bottle as well. (Any wax on coin should be almost 
unnoticeable but, if you are afraid of it, you can remove coin from bottle 
yourself and give it a scratch with your thumb nail before handing it to 
spectator.) 

Should you have to use a clear glass bottle, when "passing" coin into it, 
bottle must be held in left hand so that fingers cover that part of it below 
label. Mouth of bottle must also be tilted slightly towards audience. This 
prevents anyone at the side from seeing the coin that is already inside 
bottle. 

When I have finished my performance, I retrieve the broken bottle as 
quietly as possible, soak the label off it when I get home and then use it 
over again. 

So far I have always been able to borrow a half-dollar for this trick. 
However, have always had one of my own in my pocket in case of any 
difficulty in this respect. I would then hand it to someone for a quick 
examination and apparently pass it into the bottle. 

Have tried several methods of holding coin inside bottle behind the label, 
instead of against the bottom, thus enabling bottom to be shown at 
commencement of trick, but none of these were without some drawback. 
This is a rather "broad" effect and should be snappily worked. That is why 
I hardly think it worth while going to the trouble of having the borrowed 
coin marked and making a switch at the finish. 

It is surprising how people will not only wonder how you got the coin 
inside the bottle but will also marvel at the way you broke the bottle over 
your knee. 


Thanks, Tommy, it's a sweet trick—remember the time up in Winnipeg 
when I was playing up there, you did this same trick at a beer garden? I 




forget who carried whom home. Was it you or me? Tom, Folks, is a pretty 
nice lad. Everyone likes him, and he has the questioned honor of being 
one of the two I. B. M. members who never pay for a room at a 
convention. He sleeps in everybody else's room, or not at all. 


Up in Toronto where Tom lives now, they call him SPAULDING, he's 
been on so many bats. I was surprised that Tom was able to do the trick so 
well tonight. He was calling on a girl the other night, and a hoodlum 
threw a brick through the window and hit the girl right in the ribs. Tom 
says it didn't hurt the girl but it broke three of his fingers. 


Well, the fellows out back are kicking because I'm not doing anything 
myself. I suppose I'VE got to show you something... if I can... If there’s 
any grapefruit coming, I want it NOW... shut up, McGurk... Barnum was 
right... you can fool some of the people all of the time and all of the 
people most of the time, but McGurk you can fool all of the summer 
time... unless he smells your breath... if you forget how my voice sounds 
when you get home, tear a rag... here goes then. Next 
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FRANK LANE'S METHOD OF 
DOING THE THREE PELLET CARD 
TRICK 

If you get nothing else out of this book except this trick, you will be 
repaid one hundred times for buying it. This is my FAVORITE Club trick 
and has made me in actual cash, hundreds of dollars. How? Because when 
I have done this trick for different organizations it has made them talk so 
much that this trick alone has brought me plenty of engagements; and in 
some instances, I have been hired to do this one trick AND NOTHING 
ELSE. 

JOHN NORTHERN HILLIARD saw me do this six successive nights at 
six different organizations, and he was so impressed that he offered me 
anything that I wanted so that he could publish it in the new book which 
he was about to have printed and which was to cost $15.00. 

I am telling you all this so that you will realize you are getting something; 
not only a secret, but an effect that will absolutely knock your audience 
cold and one that you will continually keep in your performance and thus 
bring you actual cash besides prestige. 

THE EFFECT : An ordinary deck of cards is used. The deck is shuffled. 
Three cards are selected by three different men, with the deck in THEIR 
hands, and WITH YOUR BACK TURNED TO THEM AND TO THE 
AUDIENCE ALL THE TIME. The spectators write the name of the card 
on three different slips of paper. These are collected by a fourth spectator, 
performer takes them in his fingers one at a time, and without opening 
them, HE NAMES EACH ONE OF THE MEN'S CARDS. Before I give 
you the secret, let me tell you this: 

■ The deck is ordinary. 

■ There is absolutely no sleight-of-hand. 

■ You can do it immediately. 

The effect is perfectly uncanny; and this, combined with the ease with 






which you do it, makes it one of the best effects to offer an audience. 
Now... if you're still interested, here it is: 

THE SECRET: If there is no sleight-of-hand to it, and yet at the same 
time it is so easy to do, we must have a set-up; so we have the deck set up 
for the Si Stebbins System. 

You address your audience somewhat like this: 

"Ladies and Gentlemen: For my last effect I'm going to try to prove to 
you that I'm a real magician. I'm going to show you something that you 
have never seen before—and something you'll never see again—unless you 
see me do it. When magic is mentioned in your home, or in other places, 
you will forget all about the other tricks I have done here tonight; but 
THIS one will remain in your memory. You might have an idea of how I 
do the trick with the dollar bill, or the trick with the handkerchief, but you 
WON'T have the SLIGHTEST idea or the faintest inkling of how this is 
performed. I'm going to ask three gentlemen to come up on the platform 
and help me. I'll promise there will be no jokes. I’m going to be serious 
every moment." 

When the men come up on the platform you take out three pieces of paper 
from your pocket, about 2-in. square, fold each one in halves, then fold it 
over again, and with a pencil, mark one of the papers "1," another "2," and 
the other "3" ON BOTH SIDES. Give one paper to each of the men and 
have them place it in their vest pocket. As you do this you talk. 

"I'm folding three pieces of paper, Ladies and Gentlemen, and I'm 
marking each of them No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 on both sides. I pass one of 
the papers to you, sir; one to this gentleman, and one to you. Will you 
kindly put them in your pockets because I'm going to have you use your 
hands in a moment." 

Pick up your cards and take them out of the case, fan them out, and let the 
audience see that it is an ordinary deck. 

Continue: "I have here an ordinary deck of cards, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
and when I get through what I'm going to do, one of these men is going to 
have this deck for himself. Which one of you gentlemen plays cards? 

You, sir? Very well, then, the deck will be yours. Every time I do this 
trick, folks, I give away a deck of cards—not because I like to give things 
away, especially to strangers—but because I want everybody to know that 



I'm using NOTHING but an ordinary deck; and you can see how foolish it 
would be for me to give a deck of cards away to anyone if there was 
anything the matter with them. I know that if anyone in this audience 
would like to examine these cards, the gentleman here will be courteous 
enough to allow you to do so. Here's the case, sir. I'll give you the cards 
later on. 

"Now I'm going to ask the audience to help me out in this respect: I want 
you to be sure that these gentlemen do EXACTLY as I tell them to do—no 
more, no less. When I tell you gentlemen to cut the deck I mean to cut it— 
like this—and then complete the cut. (An ordinary cut.) Later on, when I 
have you take a card I'm going to ask you to show it to someone else. You 
may show it to the audience, or to only one person—ANY person—and if I 
allow you this privilege of showing it to ANYONE you want, or to the 
whole audience, you must realize that I have no one to assist me in any 
way. 

"Now, the first gentleman: Will you take the cards and place them on your 
left hand? Don't do anything until I tell you. I'm going over here with my 
back turned and I'm going to ask you to follow my instructions." 

Walk away from him down to one side of the audience with your back 
turned towards him and start giving instructions. 

"Will you kindly cut the deck? Is it done? Cut it once more. Are you 
satisfied, sir, that with my back turned to you, and with you handling the 
deck, that I don't know where any particular card is in that deck? Thank 
you. Would you cut them once more? Now I'm going to ask you to take 
the card nearest you, the TOP card, take it in your right hand, look at it, 
and now remember, you have your own choice of whether to show it to 
one person or to the entire audience. Is it done? Now you have the deck in 
your left hand and the card in the right. Take that card—tuck it in the 
center of the deck some place—even the deck all up on the ends and sides 
so I won't even know APPROXIMATELY where your card is. Is it done? 
Thank you." 

You walk back to performer, take deck from his hand... as described in 
"Two Hours With Frank Lane"... thereby getting a peek at the bottom 
card, simply REMEMBER that bottom card. 

"Now I'm not going to run through this deck... I'm not even going to look 
at it... I'm going to pass it to No. 2 man." 



Here's where you get your peek at the bottom card, as you pass the deck 
to the man with your right hand. Now turn to No. 1 man and say: 

"I'm going to ask you, sir, to take your seat and when you are sure I'm not 
looking at you to open your paper, write down the name of the card in any 
way you desire on the inside of the paper, and then fold the paper again so 
that the number will show on the outside." 

Now you address No. 2 man and when you walk away you have him do 
exactly the same routine as described above for the first man, with this 
one addition:—Let him cut the cards twice, and then have him cut off 
about a THIRD of the deck, and then complete the cut. This makes it a 
little safer for you, as he might cut to the same spot where the other man 
put his card. When you have him cut a third of the deck, the third time he 
cuts will eliminate any danger. After the routine is over, have him take his 
seat in the same manner as No. 1 man, and when you have learned the 
bottom card, as you pass the deck to the third man, you continue talking, 
as follows: 

"Now, for this third gentleman I'm going to work a little different. I'm 
going to ask you, sir, to shuffle that deck of cards as much as your heart 
desires. Later on I'm going back to you and I'm going to say: 'You’re the 
gentleman that shuffled the deck as much as you wanted' and when I say 
that, I want you to reply 'Yes.' So I want you now to shuffle them so you 
CAN say 'Yes.' Are you satisfied that they are shuffled enough? Now, 
here’s what I want you to do—and I want you, Ladies and Gentlemen, to 
see that he does exactly as I say—take the deck in your left hand, and with 
your right thumb and second finger, I want you to pull out some cards 
from the center of the deck... take as few or as many as you wish... and 
when you get this portion out in your right hand, turn that portion over so 
that you can see the bottom card of that portion, show it to somebody else, 
and then put the whole portion back on the deck again." 

As you say the above, you demonstrate what you want him to do; and as 
you say "Is that clear?" you get a glimpse of the bottom card of the whole 
deck and then overhand shuffle the cards, leaving that bottom card on the 
top of the deck—and hand the deck to him. Now don't you see that when 
he takes the portion from the center and looks at the bottom card, then 
puts them on top of the deck, that the card he looked at will be to the 
LEFT of the card you noted, when you fan the deck later on. 


Before you walk away from him and turn your back while he is doing 



this, simply watch him for a second until you see that he is STARTING 
right. Then turn your back. After he goes through the routine, have him 
cut the deck and then tell him to lay the cards down on the table—that you 
don't even want to touch them. Now continue talking: 

"Now, sir" (after you come back to stage) "let's work with you a little 
different again. Let's forget your paper. YOU MERELY THINK OF 
YOUR CARD. Then take your seat, please." 

You now walk down to No. 1 man and without looking at his paper, you 
stretch out your right hand and take the paper from him. Hold it above 
your head. Ask him to think of his card... and bring back to your audience 
the fact that your back was turned, something like this: 

"Now, sir, you remember you told me that as far as you knew there was 
no possible way I could tell any card while my back was turned; yet you 
cut the deck three or four times... you took some card... and you are now 
thinking of it. The gentleman took a black card... it was a Queen... and 
you TOOK, sir, the Queen of Spades." 

Say "The Queen of Spades" in a hesitating manner, as if it were somehow 
coming to you through some mental process. Of course, all you do is add 
three to the first card you remembered and take the next suit. That will be 
the man's card. When you name the card, open the paper... tell the 
audience how he wrote it... then give it to someone in the audience. 

Follow this same routine with the No. 2 man. When you get to the third 
man, say this: 

"Now this is the first time that I'm taking the deck in my hands I don’t 
know whether I showed you folks that this was an ordinary deck or not- 
but it is." 

And as you run through them, faces towards audience so that they can see 
they are all different, you locate the card that was on the top and then note 
the card to the left of it—and that will be the man's card. You fan these 
cards in a hurried manner, as if you just thought of showing the cards 
were all different. After you have found out what his card is, you take the 
deck down to the man you are going to give the deck to, saying: 

"This is your deck, sir. Hold it in your hand, sir, just like this for a 
moment, until I get through. Now I'm going to ask the No. 3 man to be 



serious. I want him to really think of his card." 

Look at him intently. 

"Ladies and Gentlemen, I'm going to try to SELL this trick to you, exactly 
the same way a salesman would sell something to a business man. 
Remember, this gentleman shuffled the cards as much as he wished. He 
took some cards from the middle-he looked at one of the cards—and put 
them back. I have had no chance to manipulate the cards—my back was 
turned—and you must realize without my telling you that there was NO 
possibility of sleight-of-hand in any way whatsoever. If it ISN'T sleight-of- 
hand, it must be something else. I'm going to ask the gentleman to think 
of his card. You're thinking of a red card... you're thinking of a heart..." 

Put your hand up to your forehead and look at one spot, as if you were 
thinking intently, and repeat: 

"You're thinking of a heart, sir, and it's... the s—, the s—, the seven spot of 
hearts." 

BOW 

NOTE:— Now you see how simple this is to do, but the preparation and 
the salesmanship of it are what get me the engagements that I told you 
about. You can sell it as good as I can, so go to it! 


Now I'm going to present a young man who perhaps none of you know 
personally, but he's the inventor of my favorite trick, "Charlie, the 
Wonder Snake." He’s also the feller that does all my drawings and he 
made the drawings for this program tonight... I saw him do a trick at one 
of Dr. Calkins' Conventions in Springfield. He fooled me on it and it's a 
clever stunt for anybody who plays Clubs. I have asked him to show it to 
you boys... and not only show it... but tell you exactly how he presents it... 
with his patter. He's a PAL of mine... and now, Lionel, go out and show 
the boys how you did it in Springfield... Here he is, folks... come on, 
keed... 

LIONEL WALKER OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Next 
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WALKER'S WINE FROM HAT 

By LIONEL WALKER 

EFFECT: Performer shows a derby hat empty, sits down in a chair, tells 
a story about complying with his wife's request to empty his entire stock 
of wine down the sink, and takes out seven whiskey glasses filled with 
liquid, one at a time. 

SECRET: The hat is 
empty. Affixed to the 
back of the chair by 
two screw eyes is a 
heavy wire frame 
(fig. C) which 
supports a specially 
made holder, 
containing seven 
whiskey glasses two- 
thirds full of liquid 
(fig. B). In the 
illustration only one 
glass is shown in the 
holder for clarity. 

Fig. A illustrates the gimick attached to this holder which is grasped 
between the first and second fingers, thus enabling the right hand to rest 
on the back of the chair while holding the hat, securing holder in the same 
manner as described by Frank Lane in "Glass of Water Through the Hat" 
in Help Yourself. To load glasses into hat merely lift hat and holder up, 
and away from chair, tilting holder into hat as you do so. See Fig. D. 

PATTER and PRESENTATION: Show hat to be empty, start patter 
and approach chair. 

"I had twelve bottles of whiskey in my cellar and my wife asked me to 
empty the entire lot down the sink." 










Rest hand with hat on chair, and as you say the next sentence get the load 
into hat, and casually sit down with hat in your lap. 

"I always do as my wife asks, so I brought all the bottles up into the 
kitchen. I pulled the cork out of the first bottle, and emptied the entire 
contents down the sink. That is, all but one glass, which I drank." 

Wink, and take one glass out of hat, drink and set on table. 

"Then I pulled the cork out of the second bottle and did likewise, emptied 
every drop down the sink. Well, that is, all but one glass, which I drank." 

Take another glass from hat and drink. 

"Then I extracted the cork from the third bottle, poured the good booze 
down the glass... down the SINK, with the exception of one glass which I 
drank." 

Take another glass out of hat and drink. You are now getting slightly 
intoxicated, and get "tighter" every drink from now on. Drink another 
glass after each description. 

"Next I pulled the cork out of the sink and poured the bottle down the 
glass, with the exception of one glass which I drank. 

"Next I pulled the bottle out of the cork, drank one sink, and threw the 
rest down the glass. 

"Then I pulled the sink out of the sixth cork and poured the bottle down 
my neck. 

"Then I pulled the bottle out of my glass, poured the cork down the sink, 
all but the sink which I drank. 

"Then I pulled the next glass out of my throat, poured the sink down the 
bottle and drank the cork. 

"Then when all the bottles were empty, I steadied the house with one 
hand, and counted the bottles as they went by. And there was TWENTY- 
FIVE, so I counted them again. And as the houses was going by too I 
counted them too and there were Seventy-five! Then I proceeded to wash 
and wine all the bottles. I couldn't set the brush inside the bottles so I 



turned the bottles inside out and washed and wiped every one. Then I 
went upstairs to my wife and told her what I had done. And BOY! I got 
the WIFIEST little NICEY in the world! (SAY THIS LAST LINE AS 
YOU GET UP, MUSS YOUR HAIR, AND STAGGER OFF STAGE.) 


A dandy, Lionel, a dandy—just a kid, Folks, just a kid-but a swell kid-he 
can have anything I got—and I guess that goes for him, too— 

Lionel says if you are run down, get the driver's license number. The only 
fault I have to find with Lionel is the way he shakes hands. You know, he 
sticks his mitt way up in the air when he meets you. You don't know 
whether he’s going to shake hands or start the minuet. He’s O.K. tho', and 
I'm sure you're all glad you met him here. Another bow? get out o’ here, 
keed. 


You know I'm a pretty tough feller to make laugh... I'm supposed to dish 
out humor myself... and I’ve trained myself NOT to laugh; but four years 
ago at Fort Wayne, Indiana, I saw a man do a routine with two kids that 
was a scream from start to finish. I laughed my head off; and that’s why 
you're going to hear next from the feller that made me laugh. If he doesn't 
affect you the same way, there’s something the matter with you. Here he 
is... play him on, George... It’s: 

BILL NEFF FROM INDIANA, PA. 

Next 
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BILL NEFF'S EGG ROUTINE 

PROPERTIES: 

■ Egg Bag, preferably with zipper to open bottom. 

■ Two Celluloid eggs. 

■ Real egg to match imitations. 

■ Double bandana hank, sewed together all around edges except half 
way on one side; that is, opening extends from one corner to center 
of one edge. 

■ Several newspapers. 

■ Eggs from Derby Hat Production. 

PREPARATION: Place real egg in right trousers or coat pocket. Conceal 
one celluloid egg in secret pocket of egg bag so bag may be shown empty. 


PERFORMANCE (Patter in Capitals) 

IS THERE A BOY ABOUT SEVEN YEARS OLD THAT WOULD 
LIKE TO BE A MAGICIAN FOR A FEW MINUTES? 

Don't get them too old, as they are not nearly so funny. 

HOW DO YOU DO, SON. WHAT'S YOUR NAME? JOHN JONES? 

Shake hands. 

YOU'RE NOT OLD MAN JONES' BOY, ARE YOU? 

Say this surprised and as though meeting an old friend. 


JOHN, HAVE YOU EVER BEEN ON THE STAGE BEFORE? WELL, 
YOU'LL PROBABLY NEVER WANT TO BE AGAIN AFTER I'M 
THROUGH WITH YOU. NOW IS THERE A LITTLE GIRL HERE 







YOU'D LIKE TO HAVE COME UP AND SUFFER WITH YOU? 


Help girl to stage, shake hands, and ask her name. 

MARY, I'M BILL NEFF. MARY, THIS IS JOHN. THERE'S THE 
AUDIENCE. MAKE A BOW. 

Put boy on left, girl on right of you. 

Take newspapers and say: 

JOHN, DID YOU EVER HEAR OF THE MAGIC CARPET OF 
BAGDAD? YOU NEVER DID? WELL, YOU'VE LEARNED 
SOMETHING ALREADY. 

Spread papers out on floor. 

NOW, JOHN, YOU STAND RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
MAGIC CARPET. AS LONG AS YOU STAY ON THE MAGIC 
CARPET NOTHING WILL HARM YOU... BUT I WON'T BE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR WHAT HAPPENS IF YOU MOVE OFF OF IT. 
MARY, DID YOU EVER SEE A MAGIC HANDKERCHIEF? 

Pick up double hank, keeping control of opening along side, holding hank 
at two corners, allowing it to hang down in front of you. 

THE ONLY DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A MAGIC HANK AND ANY 
OTHER IS THAT IT HAS A SIDE ON THIS SIDE AND A SIDE ON 
THIS SIDE. 

Turn hank around, thus indirectly showing it to be ordinary(?). 

NOW I'M GOING TO ALLOW YOU TO HOLD THE MAGIC HANK, 
MARY... AREN'T YOU GLAD YOU CAME?... AND WE'LL MAKE A 
LITTLE BAG LIKE THIS. 

Bring two corners of hank together, then bring a third corner to meet 
them, and finally the last corner, holding all in fingers of same hand with 
thumb inserted part way into opening. Hand hank to girl placing her 
fingers on it so she is really holding open for easy insertion of egg later. 
No one can tell anything unusual about this, and it saves fumbling for the 
open side later. Opening is toward rear. 



Pick up egg bag with concealed egg, turn to boy, and say: 


JOHN, DO YOU BELIEVE IN GHOSTS?... NO?... WELL, YOU 
BELIEVE IN MAGICIANS, DON'T YOU?... WOULDN'T IT BE 
FUNNY IF A MAGICIAN HAD MADE HIMSELF INVISIBLE AND 
WAS HIDING IN THIS BAG WAITING FOR AN OPPORTUNITY TO 
HOP OUT AND THUMP YOU ON THE HEAD?... 


As you are saying this, turn bag inside out... then snap finger on top of his 
head... but not enough to hurt him... just to make him jump enough for a 
laugh. 

WELL, THE BAG DOESN'T SEEM TO BE HIDING ANY 
MAGICIANS TODAY, SO YOU'RE SAFE. 

Showing bag apparently empty again, opening zippers, and letting boy 
run his hand clear down through. 

NOW, JOHN, I WANT YOU TO HOLD THE BAG... 


put in one hand and raise above his head so he can’t look in... 

SO THE TRAJECTORY OF THE PARALLELOGRAM 
SYNCHRONIZES WITH THE PERIMETER OF THE CIRCLE... JUST 
LIKE THAT. 


Take celluloid egg... hold up... say to girl: 


NOW I KNOW YOU KNOW WHAT THIS IS. 


Whisper for her to smell it, moving it near her face. 


NOW JOSEPHINE... I MEAN, MARY... YOU'RE GOING TO TAKE 
CARE OF THE EGG. 


Drop into double hank, of course between the hanks sewn together. Tell 
her to put one hand at bottom to feel if it is there. Show shape of egg in 
hank. 


YOU HAVE THE EGG, FRANCES... I MEAN MARY... HAVE YOU 



NOT? 


Jerk hank out of her hands, waving it a little to show egg is gone and say: 
YOU HAVE NOT. 

Whisper for her to look under coat. Turn to put hank on table as she does 
so. 

JOHN, DID YOU FEEL ANYTHING PECULIAR? 

Show hands empty (casually). LOOK. Take egg bag, fingers spread wide 
apart, reach in, and take out egg. 

Up to this point all remarks are addressed to kids on stage, as though there 
were no audience. Now turn to audience, talking to them as well as to kids 
on stage. 

EVERYONE LIKES TO DO A TRICK SOMETIMES AND YOU 
HAVE SEEN THAT THIS ONE WILL FOOL MOST PEOPLE. IT IS 
EASY TO HAVE YOUR MOTHER MAKE A LITTLE CLOTH BAG 
LIKE THIS... AND YOU SHOULD ALL BE ABLE TO GET AN EGG. 
NOW WATCH CLOSELY... 

FIRST OF ALL YOU PUT THE EGG INTO THE BAG... 

Put celluloid egg into secret pocket in bag. Take hand out quickly as 
though holding something... stick hand in pocket with real egg while you 
shake egg bag with mouth downward to make it appear empty. 

WHO KNOWS WHERE THE EGG WENT? 

They yell: In your pocket. Say: 

THAT'S RIGHT... I SEE YOU ARE PAYING ATTENTION. 

Take REAL egg from pocket and hand to boy, saying: 

SO THERE CAN BE NO DECEPTION, YOU TAKE THE EGG, HOLD 
IT UP HERE... 



...here run open the zippers on bottom of bag... 

AND YOU DROP IT IN. 

When he does, of course, it goes straight through to floor and breaks. 
IMPORTANT:—Reach quickly to floor as though trying to save egg and 
pick up with right hand... bag is in left... letting egg run down on 
newspapers... slowly drop shell or whatever is left of egg... shake goo 
from hand... and look sad. This business greatly increases the laughs and 
allows those in back to see the broken egg. 

You won't have to say anything... you can't, as the laughs will be too loud. 
Don't crack a smile... just look at the bag... then at the boy... then at the 
girl... then at the audience. The sheepish grins the kids give you add to the 
laughter. When laughs die down, say: 

NOW WE HAVE NO EGG. WELL, NEVER MIND, JOHN... IT WAS 
ALL MY FAULT. I WENT OUT AND LEFT THE GARAGE DOORS 
OPEN. 

Run hand down through bag, showing it open top and bottom. 

(Remember, it still conceals the celluloid egg.) 

BUT NEVER MIND, MAYBE MY MAGIC INVISIBLE HEN WILL 
LAY ANOTHER. 

Show bag casually empty... ask girl to blow on hand... show this hand 
empty... reach in... and take out celluloid egg. 

NOW SOME OF YOU NEARLY CAUGHT ME AT THE START 
WHEN I PUT THE EGG IN MY POCKET, SO I'LL SHOW YOU 
SOME MORE ABOUT IT. YOU SAW ME PUT THE EGG INTO BAG. 

Place celluloid egg up into bag... holding bag upside down... 

AND YOU SAW ME PUT IT IN MY POCKET... BUT THERE'S ONE 
PART YOU DIDN'T SEE. YOU DIDN'T SEE ME TAKE IT OUT OF 
MY POCKET... 

...take out of pocket and turn slightly toward left... 


AND PUT IT UP UNDER MY ARM WHEN I TURNED TO SAY 



SOMETHING TO JOHN. 


Openly take egg from pocket... put up under left arm, holding elbow 
awkwardly against side. 


THEN, OF COURSE, YOU CAN SHOW THE BAG EMPTY. THEN 
GET THE BAG AGAIN WHEN YOU TURN TO JOHN AND SLIP IT 
BACK INTO BAG AGAIN. 


Quickly turn to John... openly get egg... and drop in bag. Reach in and 
take out, as you explain. 

DON'T FORGET NOW... YOU PRETEND TO PUT THE EGG INTO 
BAG. 


You really do this time... hiding it in secret pocket. 


BUT YOU QUICKLY TAKE IT OUT AND PUT DOWN IN YOUR 
POCKET... 


...take empty hand out as though holding egg and put into pocket... 


BUT YOU DON’T LEAVE IT IN YOUR POCKET BUT PUT IT UP 
UNDER YOUR ARM. 


Take hand from pocket as though hiding egg... and put up under arm, as 
you did before... holding arm tightly against side so they think egg is 
under left arm pit, as before. 

THEN, OF COURSE, YOU CAN SHOW THE BAG EMPTY. 

Do so, keeping celluloid egg therein out of sight. 

BUT YOU MUST BE CAREFUL NOT TO RAISE YOUR LEFT ARM. 


Turn toward right a little so left side is toward audience. 
BECAUSE IF YOU RAISED YOUR ARM... 


Do so... 



THEN YOU WOULDN'T HAVE ANY EGG. 


Open zippers and ask John to run hand down through egg bag. Turn 
inside out, etc., to show empty (?). 

STEP INSIDE, JOHN, AND HAVE A LOOK AROUND. 

Ask boy to take right wrist... show bag to girl and ask her if it is empty. 
Have her take left wrist... plainly show both hands empty as you are doing 
this... have girl blow on hand again... reach into bag... and take out egg. 

AND THERE'S THE EGG AGAIN... WHICH ONLY GOES TO SHOW 
THAT THAT WHICH IS, ISN'T; EVEN IF IT IS." 

From here I go into EGGS FROM THE HAT ROUTINE. 

If this egg and hat routine is not being used, thank girl, and help her 
down. Come back to boy and shake hands, thanking him. With left hand, 
grip his right elbow, your right thumb pressing into the inside joint, 
fingers on bony part of forearm. When you have finished thanking him, 
and his hand drops to his side, squeeze his right arm with fingers placed 
as above, and his right arm will pop up again as though he was going to 
shake hands again. Shake his hand, looking kind of surprised, thank him, 
say what a good time we’ve all had, start walking to left stage with him, 
and repeat this shaking hands business about four times before he gets to 
edge of stage... and it means plenty of additional laughs. 

NOTE:--It is not absolutely necessary to use a zipper bag to have the egg 
break. If a regular bag, closed at bottom, is being used, just as he drops 
egg turn head a little and say something to girl as though you did not see 
boy, and at the same time move bag a few inches toward right so egg 
misses bag entirely. Or, you can do as above, only bring left hand holding 
rear of bag open, forward a little to close opening of bag an instant. 


OUTLINE OF EGG-BAG ROUTINE 

1. Bandana hank shown, gathered together at corners and held by girl 
at right. 

2. Egg bag shown empty and given to boy on left. Egg dropped into 
hank on felt in there by girl. Egg vanishes from hank while held by 




girl. 

3. Egg appears in bag previously shown empty and held by boy. 

4. Offer to show "more about how it is done." 

5. Audience detects move when right hand with egg is placed into 
bag, then hand goes quickly to pocket. Audience says it is in 
pocket. 

6. Egg is taken from pocket, handed to boy, and he is told to hold 
above bag and drop egg in bag so everyone can see all is fair. Egg 
goes through on floor and breaks. 

7. Bag casually shown empty, hands shown empty, girl blows on 
hand, another egg is taken from bag. 

8. Again showing how to do it, egg openly taken from hag, put in 
pocket, then up under left arm pit while showing bag really empty. 

9. This is repeated, apparently leaving egg under left arm pit while 
bag is shown empty. 

10. Egg disappears from under arm pit. 

11. Bag and hands shown empty, wrists held by boy and girl, girl 
blows on hand and egg reproduced from bag again. 

12. Eggs from hat follows. 
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BILL NEFF'S RICE BOWL ROUTINE 


REQUIREMENTS: 


■ Chinese rice bowls, preferably with curl at bottom, as shown in 
illustration, for ease in handling. 

■ A rectangular tray of a size to fit nicely into your suitcase. 

■ Ink tablets. 

■ Strip of white tissue paper about 3 in. wide, 35 in. long, with bold 
Chinese characters painted in black. 

■ A can with an insert. The construction of the can, made of tin, is 
shown in the illustration, although any similar apparatus may be 
used. My can has an inner one to fit down inside the can that the 
audience face, coming to within about 1-1/2 in. of the bottom, 
leaving space there for concealment of the paper strip. 



■ A cover for the can, coming down over sides of can, takes out 
INNER can, which sticks inside cover due to flange on the inner 
can, extending slightly over the edge of the can proper. (See 
illustrations.) 

■ A bag of rice. 


















PATTER AND PRESENTATION (Patter is in capital letters) 

I THINK YOU WILL BE INTERESTED IN SEEING A LITTLE 
EDUCATIONAL NUMBER... HOW LONG IS A CHINAMAN. "HOW" 
WAS HIS FIRST NAME AND "LONG" WAS HIS SECOND, SO YOU 
SEE, HOW LONG IS A CHINAMAN. HE WAS THE ONLY 
CHINAMAN WHO EVER RAN A LAUNDRY IN HIS OWN 
COUNTRY ON A PAYING BASIS. YOU ALL KNOW THE CHINESE 
COME TO THIS COUNTRY AND ALWAYS GET RICH RUNNING 
LAUNDRIES; BUT I'M SURE YOU NEVER HEARD OF ONE 
OPERATING A LAUNDRY IN HIS OWN COUNTRY... UNLESS 
YOU'VE HEARD OF MY FRIEND, HOW LONG, THE CHINESE 
MAGICIAN AND LAUNDRYMAN. HE EXPLAINED THE SECRET 
TO ME AND WE ARE THE ONLY TWO MEN IN THE WORLD 
WHO KNOW THIS SECRET. I'M GOING TO SHOW YOU HOW IT'S 
DONE, MAKING IT PUBLIC FOR THE FIRST TIME. HOW LONG 
HAD TWO CHINESE RICE BOWLS LIKE THIS. 


Pick up uppermost one of inverted bowls and casually show, as you talk. 


BUT YOU CAN SEE THAT THEY ARE NOTHING BUT THE 
ORDINARY SOUP-BOWL VARIETY. 


Place bowl down on tray, right side up, and pick up bag of rice while you 
are saying: 


NOW IT'S A SCIENTIFIC FACT THAT EVERY GRAIN OF RICE 
FROM THE TIME IT IS PLANTED UNTIL MATURITY REQUIRES 9 
1/3 GALLONS OF WATER; CONSEQUENTLY, IN CHINA THEY 
HAVE VERY LITTLE WATER, BUT LOTS OF RICE. 


Slowly pour rice from bag into bowl, as you talk. 


NOW HOW LONG, THE MAGICIAN, FILLED HIS BOWL WITH 
RICE UNTIL IT WAS ABOUT LEVEL FULL. 


Level off surface. 


THEN HE PLACED THE SECOND EMPTY BOWL ON TOP OF THE 
BOWL OF RICE AND RAISED THE BOWLS ON HIGH WHERE ALL 
COULD SEE THE MARVELOUS TRANSFORMATION TAKE 



PLACE, AND PRONOUNCED THOSE MYSTERIOUS WORDS 
"FOOEY FOOEY KING" AND WHEN THE UPPERMOST BOWL 
WAS REMOVED, THE RICE HAD MULTIPLIED UNTIL THERE 
WAS JUST DOUBLE THE QUANTITY. 

When bowls are lifted above head and reversed, say the words, lower 
bowls, BUT DO NOT set bowls down on tray. Hold about 10 inches 
above tray with one hand on bottom and remove top bowl with other 
hand, allowing rice to stream out in a shower down onto tray. Then lower 
both bowls to table and say: 

NOW THAT'S A VERY HANDY THING TO HAVE AROUND THE 
HOUSE. YOU START OUT WITH ONE BOWL OF RICE AND IT 
MULTIPLIES TO TWO, AND YOU STILL HAVE THE ORIGINAL 
BOWLFUL WITH WHICH YOU STARTED. HOW LONG WOULD 
THEN LEVEL OFF THE RICE SO THAT HE HAD THE ORIGINAL 
BOWL JUST LEVEL. 

With empty bowl slide it over the water bowl, pushing off all rice. 

AND ONCE AGAIN HE WOULD PLACE THE EMPTY BOWL OVER 
THE BOWL OF RICE, RAISE ON HIGH, BUT THIS TIME HE SAID: 
"FOOEY FOOEY KING, FOOEY EXLAX." IT'S THAT EXTRA 
EXLAX THAT DOES THE WORK. 

Raise bowls as before, but without turning over, place down on tray. Lift 
off top bowl, taking disc with it, and place mouth down on tray, at the 
came time lifting water bowl with other hand. 

AND THE BOWL OF RICE COMPLETELY DISAPPEARED 
LEAVING CLEAR, CLEAN, SPARKLING WATER. 

Dip hand in, holding bowl down into water, lifting out what water you 
can, and allow to run back into bowl. Pick up other bowl with the same 
hand, leaving disc on tray, and pour water from bowl to bowl. 

WITH WHICH TO DO HIS WASHING. 

Dipped hand in water will naturally be dripping wet and probably have a 
few rice grains sticking to it and probably a few on the bowl. Shake hand 
and open and close fingers, shaking off rice and water on tray, and very 
openly pick up piece of ink tablet and drop into bowl of water which you 



have by this time rested on tray. 


THE CHINESE, AS YOU KNOW, ARE NOT NOTED FOR BEING 
OVER CLEANLY, SO WE SEE THAT AT THE END OF THE DAY 
THE WATER HAD BECOME VERY DIRTY, AS HE JUST WENT ON 
AND ON WASHING CLOTHES OVER AND OVER AGAIN IN THE 
SAME WATER. 

As you are saying this, pour inky water back and forth from bowl to bowl. 

NOW THE CHINESE MAY NOT BE NOTED FOR BEING TOO 
CLEANLY BUT THEY ARE VERY THRIFTY AND FRUGAL AND 
WOULD NOT EVEN THROW AWAY A BOWL OF DIRTY WASH 
WATER. OLD HOW LONG HAD A LITTLE TIN CAN WHICH YOU 
WILL NOTE IS EMPTY-NO SUBMARINES OR ANYTHING 
FOLDED UP INSIDE. 

Pick up can with inner container, showing it apparently empty. 

AND A LID TO FIT THE CAN WHICH YOU WILL ALSO NOTE IS 
FILLED WITH NOTHING. 

Show cover empty. 

THE CAN WAS JUST LARGE ENOUGH TO HOLD THE BOWL OF 
DIRTY WATER. 

Pick up can again in one hand and the bowl of water in the other, slowly 
pouring dirty water into can. 

AND THE COVER WAS JUST LARGE ENOUGH TO NATURALLY 
FIT THE CAN. 

Put cover on can tight, engaging inner container so it sticks into cover. 
AND WITHOUT EVEN SO MUCH AS A MAGIC WORD... 

...remove cover with water inside... 

...THE WATER TURNED INTO REAL CHINESE RICE PAPER. 



Start pulling strip of paper from can, increasing speed as you go. 

ALTHOUGH PROBABLY NOT MANY OF YOU ARE FAMILIAR 
WITH ITS MANUFACTURE, THIS IS HOW IT WORKS: RICE TO 
WATER, WATER TO RICE PAPER, SO THAT WHEN THE 
CUSTOMERS COME BACK FOR THEIR LAUNDRY AT THE END 
OF THE DAY HE HAD THE WASH ALL DONE AND THE TICKETS 
PRINTED. 

As you reach the end of the paper coming out of the can, with one grand 
sweep you should also reach the last word of patter, showing can empty, 
and bow as you reach the climax you have been building up. It's never 
failed to get me a big hand yet. 

PREPARATION:— Place tray on table. Have bowls inverted, one nested 
on top of other, in left rear corner of tray. Piece of match stick or a couple 
of grains of rice under one edge of bottom bowl. Half an ink tablet beside 
bowls at rear. Can in the lid standing or lying at front right corner of tray. 
Rice in cloth bag at rear right corner of tray. Strip of laundry ticket is 
folded first one way and then another; i. e., "accordion plaited" before the 
show placed in bottom of can and inner container placed in on top. Can 
may casually be shown empty now at a few feet. A lot of fellows have 
trouble getting rid of the disc, but there is nothing to it if the preceding 
moves for this are followed; and it cannot be detected. 

(Any tinner can make the tin-can insert and cover cheaply, and you can 
paint Chinese characters, if desired. DO NOT try to decorate bowls, as 
some fellows do, as the more innocent and unprepared they look, the 
better. At best, some people think some miracle mechanic has done 
something to the bowls and at club shows I always get rid of the disc as 
soon as the act is over and let the bowls and surplus rice on tray stand out 
where they can get hold of them. They have to be taken to some place and 
washed and thrown away; so this gives plenty of opportunity to let lots of 
people see them at close range.) 


That was Bill Neff, of Indiana, Ladies and Gentlemen. I think he deserves 
much credit for working up this laugh trick, and we all should thank him 
for GIVING it to us here. Bill has a great little wife—if you don't know 
Virginia, you missed something—this is his second one—I think it’s his 
second one—he uses the index system. Bill claimed years ago, when he 
first went around with a girl, that he was disappointed in love. But who 
the hell isn't? 




Now we'll hear from an author whom you all have either seen or read 
about. He's published plenty of books on magic; and here's another lad 
who hasn't been in the game long, but he’s reached the top so quick we 
feel he's always been there. Come on out, Howard—Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 


HOWARD ALLBRIGHT 

Next 
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Howard Albright's 

TOM, DICK AND HARRY 


EFFECT: Three spectators from audience assist... Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
(Harry brings his hat along.) Any deck shuffled and Tom has free choice 
of any card, which is shuffled into deck. Next, Dick chooses a card, which 
is shuffled back into deck. 

Performer takes an unprepared envelope from his pocket and removes a 
blank card therefrom, writes something on it, and seals the card in the 
envelope which is placed in Harry's hat for safe keeping, the hat being set, 
mouth up, on Harry's head. He holds it there, with one hand, and the deck 
is placed in his other hand. 

Now, returning to Tom and Dick, performer says he will count 1-2-3 and 
on the third count both are to shout out name of card each one chose. The 
fun comes when both men call out the same card... say, the Queen of 
Hearts. 

Harry is asked to find the Queen in the deck; in order to have use of both 
hands performer removes envelope from the hat and hands to either Tom 
or Dick, and the hat is clapped on Harry's head while he looks through the 
deck. Performer steps away while this is done and eventually Harry 
announces that the Queen of Hearts is not in the deck, whereupon Dick is 
asked to open the sealed envelope and read the message, which says: 
"Harry has the Queen of Hearts ON THE BRAIN." Harry raises hat off 
his head slowly, and the Queen of Hearts is ON TOP OF HIS HEAD. 

A good showman will find plenty of places to work this up with 
humorous patter. It has the necessary elements of surprise and mystery 
and comedy. 

ROUTINE: The deck is shuffled by anyone, and Tom has a free choice. 
As the card is returned, performer controls same by his favorite method. (I 
crimp the lower half, have card returned on this, drop up half on top, false 
shuffle, and cut to crimp, leaving the selected card on the bottom, as in 
Frank Lane's Book). 






Now, the card is glimpsed and the same card is forced on Dick, and 
subsequently brought to the top in the shuffle. 

The deck is in performer's left hand and with right hand he reaches into 
his vest pocket and removes an envelope from which he extracts a blank 
card. The envelope is rested on top of the deck, while he lays card on top, 
and writes the message. Card is then replaced in the envelope and sealed. 

There is a small daub of wax or diachylon on the face of the envelope, 
and as pressure is applied to seal same, this causes the selected card to 
adhere to the address side of the envelope. 

Envelope is now picked up and placed in Harry's hat, sitting on the short 
end, so part of it protrudes outside hat. At this time performer loosens the 
card with a flip of the finger and it drops down flat in the hat, which is 
now set, mouth UPWARD, on Harry's head; and he is told to hold it in 
that position with one hand while the deck is placed in his other hand. 
(This is a funny predicament for a spectator to be in, and a lot of fun can 
be had at this point if performer works it up.) 

Now, according to effect, performer says he will count 1-2-3, and on "3," 
Tom and Dick are to shout out the name of the card which each one 
chose. Of course, they shout out the same card, which is a surprise to 
them, and gets another laugh. 

Harry is told to look through the deck and find the card, which he CAN'T, 
as he only has the use of one hand. (More laughs.) To relieve him, 
performer takes the hat off his head (by holding high enough so he can't 
see down into it), removes the envelope, and hands it to Dick; but before 
leaving, he claps the hat on Harry's head and AT THE SAME TIME urges 
him to look through the deck and find the card. (This prevents him from 
removing the hat prematurely, since both his hands are employed with the 
deck.) 

Of course, he must admit he cannot find the card in the deck, so Dick is 
asked to open the envelope and read the message written there, which is: 
"Harry has the Queen of Hearts on the brain." Nobody knows just what 
this means until Harry is directed to lift his hat, when the card is seen 
balanced on the hair of his head (unless he has a bald head, in which case 
the card will slide off the dome to the floor... which will be funnier still.) 


The card in the hat cannot be felt when the hat is placed on the head. (Try 



it and see.) So Harry never knows it's there until the last minute. Besides, 
he is kept busy and has no chance to investigate the hat before the climax. 
Performer makes it a point to see that he doesn't doff the hat while 
envelope is being opened and the message read. 

More laughs can be gotten out of this by introducing the assistants to each 
other as "Tom," "Dick," and "Harry" as they come up to assist... and 
calling 'em by those names. 


Swell little stunt, Howard—it’s O.K., and thanks for it—I’ve read all your 
books and enjoyed them all—and I enjoyed hearing this trick of yours. I 
suppose you wondered, folks, why Howard kept looking down in his shirt 
front all the time he was doing this trick. Well, there's nothing to it. It’s 
simply that the doctor told him to watch his stomach, HA HA—I'm 
screaming. 


Next we have with us a man whom you fellows in America have never 
seen before, but whom you have heard of and read of, and learned from, 
time and time again. I consider him one of the, if not THE, most widely 
read and most thoroughly posted men on Magic today. When he gives 
you something, you know it’s good, and he's going to give us all 
something today. Can you guess who 'tis?—Well, boys, it's none other 
than 

ELLIS STANYON, OF LONDON, ENGLAND 

ELLIS WRITES: Thanks boys, I appreciate your silent applause, for I 
realize that while you read, the applause MUST be silent. I have prepared 
three new tricks for you. They are all original and I trust you will gain 
from the reading of them. I won't waste your time. I'm glad to co-operate 
with Frank in this most novel magic treat, so here goes. My first one is 
entitled: 

EGG, HANDKERCHIEF AND WINE-GLASS COMEDY... Next 
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EGG, HANDKERCHIEF AND WINE¬ 
GLASS COMEDY 

An Original Combination by Ellis Stanyon 

The effect, in brief, is that a handkerchief in the hands changes place with 
a real egg in a wine-glass; the egg is then broken into the glass to prove 
genuine. The effect is obtained with one ordinary wine-glass, one 
ordinary egg and one red silk handkerchief, i.e., without duplicates or 
special apparatus. 

EXPLANATION: The egg used is a real one, with an oval piece of red 
silk glued on it, in imitation of a red silk handkerchief showing through 
the hole in the side of the well-known hollow egg. The egg is introduced 
without comment, care being taken to keep the red spot to the rear (the 
spot must not be exposed at this stage of the trick on any account) and 
forthwith put into the wine-glass, the stem of which is held between the 
second and third fingers of the left hand. 

In the act of covering the glass with a cambric handkerchief (a borrowed 
one may be used), it is secretly turned upside down on the palm of the 
hand, readily done owing to the manner in which the glass is held, by 
merely closing the hand in the form of a fist. Thus the handkerchief falls 
over the foot, instead of the top of the glass and, since the foot is the same 
size as the top, there is nothing to disclose the fact. The covered glass is 
then stood on the table, leaving the egg concealed in the hand. 

The right hand now picks up the red silk square which is forthwith rolled 
up between both hands, to be eventually concealed in the right hand, 
while the egg is exposed in the left hand-the silk has presumably changed 
to the egg. 

In showing the egg at this stage, its "spot" is accidentally (sic) exposed, 
then quickly turned to the rear, when the egg is placed aside in full view. 
The diversion thus afforded leaves the right hand still concealing the red 
silk above suspicion, thus making this part of the working simplicity 
itself, AS ALL BELIEVE THE RED SILK TO BE INSIDE THE STILL- 
VISIBLE EGG. 






The left hand now picks up the covered glass and places it on the right 
hand, thus secretly over the concealed silk, which is pushed up into it. In 
the act of removing the cambric handkerchief, and trader its cover, the 
glass is turned right way up; the red silk is then shaken out and the glass 
returned to the table. 

In conclusion the performer picks up the egg, visible all the time—never 
changed, and remarking "No! this is an Easter Egg; I always use one of 
these because I like the pretty spots they paint on them," breaks it into the 
glass, thus proving it genuine; and the illusion is, or should be, complete. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL— Although I have said a borrowed handkerchief 
may be used, I do not recommend its use, as I consider it a waste of time 
borrowing articles for this and such like purposes. Further, the borrowed 
article does not in any way enhance the effect; on the contrary, it weakens 
it by eliminating the possibility of deception in the particular direction, 
and so making it easier for the spectators to arrive at a solution. 

Next 
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FOUR ACES ON CORNERS OF 
HANDKERCHIEFS 

An Original Version by Ellis Stanyon 

This is an entirely new version, original with the author, of the older form 
of the trick where the four aces are dealt, one on each corner of a 
handkerchief (spread flat on table) and two covered, each with a half sheet 
of note paper. One of the visible cards is then passed under the 
handkerchief and pushed upwards completely through it, to position under 
the paper at No. 1; and so on until all four aces, IN CORRECT ORDER 
OF SUITS, are found under the same piece of paper. 

The novelty consists of working the trick with the four ordinary aces 
taken from any pack, i.e., without the aid of prepared cards or duplicates; 
and further, ALL THE FOUR ACES ARE DEALT FACE UPWARDS. 

EXPLANATION: The aces are dealt on the corners of the handkerchief 
in this order: diamond, club, heart, spade—the performer standing behind 
handkerchief and reading this order as the page of a book. 

The half sheets of note paper are held (long side) one in each hand, 
thumbs on top; they are first lowered (not released) over Nos. 1 and 2; 
then over 2 and 4. No. 4 still covered, the LEFT-HAND paper is lowered 
over No. 1. Nos. 2 and 3 are covered next (No. 2 with right hand), the 
performer explaining, as an excuse for these movements, that the papers 
cover the cards in a satisfactory manner; that if two be covered, two will 
be visible, and so on. Now for the crucial move. The papers are again 
moved to cover Nos. 2 and 4 (No. 4 with left hand). In doing this, the left 
hand secretly picks up the card under the paper, while at the same instant 
and in a manner to cover the movement, the right hand drops its paper 
over the vacant space at No. 4. The left-hand paper with card beneath it is 
then dropped on to No. 1, thus covering 2 cards (supposed one only). 

The performer now picks up the Heart (No. 3) in the right hand and 
proceeds to pass it under the left-hand rear corner of handkerchief, then 
suddenly struck with an idea, he remarks, "But I think it will be better to 
pass a black card next to the red one, so I will change this Heart for the 






Spade. 


He accordingly raises the rear edge of paper covering the supposed Spade 
at No. 4, and goes through the action of changing the cards, really 
bringing out the Heart reversed (presumably the Spade). He now raises 
the left-hand rear corner of the handkerchief and passes the card beneath 
it, again reversing it and leaving it in the fingers of the left hand. The right 
hand is then advanced under the handkerchief, the under side of which is 
filliped with the thumb, indicating the passage of the card through the 
cambric to position under the paper at No. 1. 

The right hand, withdrawn, now raises the paper (at No. 1), which is 
forthwith passed into the left hand and so secretly over the heart, while 
the two aces, IN CORRECT ORDER OF SUIT, remain exposed at No. 1. 
The left hand now drops the paper over these two cards, thus placing the 
Heart in position. 

The performer now picks up the club and, making the same excuse, again 
seems to change it for the heart, supposed to be under the paper at No. 4, 
thus preventing two black cards appearing together. 

The supposed Heart is now passed through the handkerchief in like 
manner. The paper at No. 1 is again raised, showing the Heart in position, 
and again replaced, thus the Club is secretly placed in position for the 
next and final move. 

To conclude, the paper at No. 4 is struck a sharp blow with the fist, then 
raised, revealing the fact that the Club has disappeared. Finally the paper 
at No. 1 is raised and all four cards found beneath it. 

Next 
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BORROWED AND MARKED COIN 
IN UNPREPARED LEMON 

An Original Combination by Ellis Stanyon 

Performer first hands an ordinary lemon for examination. Receiving back 
the lemon he, without changing it, places it in full view upon the top of 
some object, such as a water bottle. 

While the lemon is being examined and to save time, the performer's 
assistant obtains the loan of a coin, duly marked by its owner who is 
further requested to drop it into a common matchbox of the slide and 
cover variety. The assistant, having closed the box, shakes same to prove 
coin still inside it (the fact); he then places it in full view upon the bottom 
of an upturned tumbler. 

The assistant now goes off but returns immediately with a plate upon 
which is a table knife. Performer takes the knife and, having shown both 
sides of the blade, proceeds to cut open the lemon-the borrowed and 
marked coin is found in the center of the lemon and is forthwith (not 
changed) handed back to its owner. The matchbox is found empty. 

EXPLANATION: All the objects employed are of the most ordinary 
description, with the exception of the matchbox, which is slightly 
prepared by removing the LOWER HALF of the wood (not the paper) at 
one end. The coin, duly placed in the box, the assistant closes same and, 
while holding it with thumb at one end and fingers at the other, shakes it 
up and down to prove presence of the coin—very convincing—then, in the 
act of transferring the box from one hand to the other, he allows the coin 
to slide out into the now-otherwise-empty hand; he then places the 
EMPTY box on the tumbler and goes off to bring on the plate and knife. 

During his temporary absence, however, he sticks the coin onto the LEFT- 
HAND side of the blade—looking at the back of the knife—on to a tiny bit 
of wax placed on the blade in readiness, at a point within an inch of the 
handle. 






downwards in front of his body, showing the plain side. He then turns the 
point of the blade upwards and to rest obliquely across his chest, 
presumably showing the opposite side, but in reality, due to the fingers 
having imparted a half turn to the blade, THE SAME SIDE IS SHOWN; 
this movement, which should be repeated several times, is very deceptive. 

The performer now, having transferred the knife to his right hand, and 
while standing with his right side towards the audience, cuts open the 
lemon on the plate, using the forepart of the knife blade; eventually he 
draws the whole of the blade through the cut and, in doing so, dislodges 
the coin with his left thumb. 

The performer than removes coin on the point of the knife and hands it to 
his assistant who, having dried it on a cloth, taking the opportunity to 
remove any adhering wax, hands it back to its owner. Meantime the 
performer shows the matchbox to be empty, thus bringing the trick to a 
conclusion. 

N. B.— The trick may be worked without an assistant, as the performer, 
having secured secret possession of the coin, may readily and secretly 
attach it to the knife as required, under cover of his body and in the act of 
going to the rear of the room to bring forward the plate with the knife 
upon it. 

The match-box vanish, together with this method of using an ordinary 
table knife (of course wide enough to completely hide the coin) for this 
purpose, also the entire combination, are my own. 

A mechanical knife, i.e., one with a metal clip soldered on one side to 
hold the coin, was formerly used for the purpose, but this has long since 
been relegated to the shades. 


Now, for the next number, Ladies and Gentlemen, I'm going to present to 
you a young man whom I am sure you will like for his originality. His 
name is not as well known as Thurston or Blackstone; but he’s young yet, 
and if we give him a little more time, he’s going to be way up there with 
the big shots. He’s full of ideas and when he gets one he puts it into 
practice instead of getting an idea and then promptly forgetting it, as most 
of us do. He’s a swell kid and I'm going to present to you now, Brandon, 
the Magician. Play him on, George. 








BRANDON, THE MAGICIAN, SPEAKING: How are you, boys? 
Here's a new one I thought you might like. When you were a kid you no 
doubt remember of having played "Crack the Whip." The one on the end 
usually "cracked" the ground and received a bloody lip or nose in the play 
(?). I assure you that in the trick I am about to describe, the climax holds 
no such disastrous element; on the contrary, it is a quite pleasing and 
mystifying one. I trust I have aroused your interest and attention in a way 
that will make you relish the following (would I be taking a liberty in 
saying) original invention. Next 
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CRACK THE WHIP 

BRANDON, THE MAGICIAN 

EFFECT: -The card is picked, as usual, and returned, as usual. It has 
been forced, as usual. (FUNNY?) The deck is then thrown into the air by 
the assistant. Let us leave the deck flying in the air while we give our 
thought to the performer. He has been cracking a circus side-show whip 
(i.e., the kind sold for 15c or 25c) into the air several times. On cracking 
the whip the third time, he cracks it into the falling cards, all falling 
except the selected card, which, needless to say, is now on the end of the 
whip. The card was the Ace of Spades. 

TIME: Same as the sword trick of a much similar nature. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

-Everything as 
above stated, 
including a piece of 
cord-string as long 
as the card, and a 
tube about 1/8 in. in 
diameter, made of 
aluminum. The card 
is made of thin 
rubber with the 
spots and back 
design put on with 
India ink. 

The next part of the 
explanation is something like the last chapter in a mystery novel. The 
climax is passed. But I must needs insert this chapter for the sake of 
completeness, so I say, too, for the sake of being complete, that the tube is 
inserted at the end of the whip, the cord string is fastened at the back end 
of the tube (the pictures show this) and is then run out to just the end of 
the tube. The rubber card is tied on the end of the string which allows the 
card to hang at the end of the whip without the string showing. (I know 







this is painstaking, but bear with me.) [WE WILL, KID.] 

TO PRESENT: -Roll card as tightly as possible, lengthwise (a la wand 
to cigarette) and insert in tube. A small cork (like the one in ink bottle) is 
inserted in the tube to prevent escape of card on first two cracks of the 
whip. There is a pause in which the cork is pulled out in the act of 
drawing the cord of whip through fingers. Naturally, the next crack of the 
all-ready-too-many-times-mentioned whip will throw the card out of tube, 
which, because of its being made of thin white rubber, will instantly 
unfold. To add to the reality of the illusion the Performer may have a 
small hook on end of tube which he may explain "hooks" the card as he 
grabs into the air for it. 

If you think this trick the least bit practical you may use it (as long as you 
paid to get in) and if you decide to use it I shall be greatly complimented. 
Please remember there are no springs or rubber bands to get out of order. 


Lil Arthur says he has another one—want to see it?—Well, clap then, that's 
the stuff—come on, Arthur, let's have it—and listen folks (whisper) I know 
what's coming, so watch carefully, because it's GOOD. 


(BRANDON SPEAKING AGAIN) 

Thanks very much, Prank, it was very nice of you to say those things 
about me, even if you were exaggerating. As long as you insist, I'll give 
you my 

IDEA FOR A NEW METHOD TO DO THE STRETCHING OR 
ELASTIC STICKS... Next 
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Brandon, the Magician's 

IDEA FOR A NEW METHOD TO DO 
THE "STRETCHING OR ELASTIC 
STICKS." 


The effect you probably know, so I shall eliminate it and proceed to the 
secret. 


Two curved sticks are 
used as in the old 
method. They are the 
SAME size. One is 
white, the other black. 


The black one is as 
real as it looks; but 
the white one is faked 
in the following way: 
It is painted black 1/4 
of the way up (on one 
side only) and Mr. 
Lane tells me that he's 
going to illustrate 
this, so when you buy 


It will now be observed that when the two are together one can be shown 
smaller; a great improvement over the old style, as they could not actually 
be shown smaller side by side. 

The "sticks" are really made of metal, or some other thin material, and if 
you still have time, I'll be only too glad to give you my 



METHOD OF PRESENTATION 














































The sticks are picked up from the table with fake side AWAY from 
audience (make yourself two miniature ones and follow the routine with 
them as you read) and shown as in the OLD method side by side when 
one looks smaller than the other because of the optical illusion. (See 
illustrations.) 

NOW TO FOOL THE WISE ONES!! The WHITE ONE is placed in 
BACK of the black one with fake side still away from audience. Turn 
them over and the white one will actually be SEEN to be smaller than the 
black one. (Now get this part clear.) They are turned over, still together, 
and taken apart apparently to show them again. Then they are placed 
together again, the fake side BETWEEN THE STICKS. The rest you have 
probably guessed. The sticks may be stretched to the performer's heart's 
content and the one finally shown to be longer than the other. 

Much as I hate to admit it, there is a flaw in my method. It is not perfect, 
even though I believe it is much better than the old method. The flaw is 
this: The sticks cannot be shown on both sides at the finish. With a 
smaller set one could have the fake made of black tin so it could be 
palmed off of the white one at the finish; or, in the act of stretching, it 
would be easy to palm the piece off. The general audience is so familiar 
with the effect that this is not necessary (don't you think so?) as they take 
it for granted that the one side is the same as the other. Then again, 
psychologically there have been so many moves they will be under the 
impression that they have seen ALL sides. 

I value this idea very much, and only through my friendship for Frank 
Lane would I consent to appear here tonight and give it to you boys. 


You're all right Arthur, old kid—you know folks, when we asked Arthur to 
appear here tonight, he didn't think he was good enough, but I guess he 
proved himself that he was wrong. He’s too modest. That’s probably why 
he isn't married. But, girls, he's willing to listen to reason—ME?—I'm 
married. I've LOST my reason—So merrily on we go. 


And now a swell trick by a swell fellow. You all met him at the Batavia 
Convention. Never was on a convention show, but I expect he'll be on 
them all, once he shows his stuff, he’s a college man, but as he says 
himself, ignorance is no excuse. He's outlived it, and if there's any one 
smarter than this lad, show him to me... George, some music, please, and 
SMART MUSIC... it’s 
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KILLING TWO BIRDS WITH ONE 
STONE 

By JAKE STAFFORD 

EFFECT: The good old "Living and Dead Test" cooked up a little 
different. 

On the first inside page of a notebook, jot down the numbers 1 to 7 
vertically. Ask a spectator to write down beside any one of the numbers 
the name of a living person. Repeat this several times, and then request 
the next person to fill in the name of a person now dead. Continue to have 
the other spaces filled in with the names of living persons and when you 
glance at the name at the finish, you are able to determine the name of the 
party that is dead. 

CAUSE: Every effect has a cause and this time it is a lead-propelling 
pencil. Secure a hard and soft lead. Break off about three-sixteenths of an 
inch from each type, and load them into the pencil as follows: The long, 
soft lead first, then the three-sixteenths of the hard lead, and finally the 
three-sixteenths of the soft lead. With very little practice, the small pieces 
of lead can be ejected when desired. 

Hand the notebook and the pencil to three or four people as the pencil is 
now prepared. Before offering the pencil to the party who is to write the 
dead name, turn the working part of the pencil with the first and second 
fingers of the right hand, holding the pencil with THAT HAND ONLY, 
and this causes the small piece of soft lead to drop on the floor, and the 
other small hard piece to appear in the pencil point. 

Repeat this operation immediately after the party has written the dead 
name so that the next few writers will be using the soft lead. 

Of course it will be an easy matter because the lead being harder causes 
the writing to be lighter than the other writings. This is quite a novel idea, 
and I know that lots of other tricks can be worked out, using the same 
principle. See what you can work out with it. 






AND THE SECOND IDEA 


EFFECT: A different method of presenting the TEST OF THE SWAMI. 

Two envelopes, two cards and a red and black pencil. With the red pencil, 
jot down three or four thoughts that pop into your mind, briefly. Allow a 
spectator to initial the envelope with the same pencil, enclose the card 
written on, and seal the envelope. This envelope is handed out for safe 
keeping. 

Now project those thoughts with the proper showmanship and ask 
different people to call out the first idea that enters their heads. With the 
BLACK pencil, write these thoughts on the second card. When 
completed, have this second envelope initialed with the black pencil, the 
card enclosed and the envelope sealed. 

A choice is given of the two envelopes and the one selected opened to 
disclose the information written thereon. The other one is also torn open, 
the card removed to check against it. Both cards have the same objects 
listed and you have successfully demonstrated the art of mind reading. 

CAUSE: Again the propelling pencil takes credit for accomplishing this 
delightful routine. Secure a red crayon pencil that is painted red on the 
outside. Also a black propelling pencil loaded first with a black lead, then 
three-sixteenths of an inch of RED lead (these can easily be obtained at 
any stationers) and finally three-sixteenths of an inch of black lead. 

Actually three cards are used but shown as two. On the lowermost card 
has been written (The blank space is so you can fill this in later.): 



Make of Car' 


Color.... 

License. 

Number 


Present the experiment as the method to be employed by the police in the 
future for broadcasting the information regarding stolen cars. After 
showing the cards (2) blank, with the red pencil write in: "Make of Car, 
and then fill in beside it any make ear that happens to come into your 
mind. Continue to write on the same card, license, number and color, 
filling in beside each of them the answers, such as red, License 198765, 
etc., etc. After "License" put down the name of a state also. Flash the card 
to audience and seal in envelope and have the envelope initialed with the 
red pencil and BOTH kept. 

Now pretend to project the thoughts and when spectators offer their 
suggestions write them down on the blank card in black, without the 
listing, such as make of car, etc. Coach them so that for "license" they will 
name some state that the car is licensed in. When completed, under cover 
of the envelope, slip the top card under the other and also turn the pencil 
so the red lead is showing. Now quickly pretend to be checking back, and 
fill in the blanks of the other card with the proper information. 

Again twist the pencil so that the black lead is in evidence and allow a 
spectator to initial the envelope. Show the card (written in black) and seal 
in envelope. The extra card is now held behind envelope. Collect the first 
envelope and permit a choice. Whichever is chosen is opened up. If the 
red-initialed envelope is selected, slide it off with card from behind 
second envelope, tear open end, and pretending to withdraw the card in 
the envelope, you really pull out the one behind the envelope. 

The other envelope may now be opened and the information on the two 
cards agree. Hence the therom. And you have successfully demonstrated 
to them, in simple language, that you were able to (1) read their thoughts 
before they themselves knew what they were going to THINK, (2) you 










were able to PROJECT the thoughts that YOU had to their minds, so that 
they, themselves, had the same identical thoughts that YOU had. 


(Lane enters). Thanks, Jake, SOME STUFF, and the best part of it is 
NEW, and has never before been offered in any form to magicians. 
Fellers, Jake is a former Harvard quarterback, and has some sweet ideas 
that he'll give you in another book sometime. He is the one who 
originated that card trick, "The Devil's Whisper," and what a trick! I 
always offered, and still do, $100 to anyone that could duplicate it, if they 
gave me their word they didn't know it and hadn't bought it. 

Incidentally, speaking about red and black pencils, here's a gag, Jake, that 
ARTHUR MONROE thought of, and I think it would look well if Art 
gave it to us here. Don't mind, do you?... of course not. Well, if he's sober, 
bring him out. Here's Arthur, boys. 

ARTHUR MONROE 

Next 
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ARTHUR MONROE S 

PENCIL GAG 


There's nothing much to this, boys, just a little idea. You take a pencil and 
tell anyone that you can write the words red and black in a shorter space 
and a shorter length than they can. They'll puzzle it over, and think some 
more, and you have them write, "Red and Black." That takes three words, 
doesn't it?... Now YOU take the pencil, turn the lead so that the RED 
pencil shows up, and you write only the word "BLACK." Thus you have 
written red and black at the same time, with the writing of only one word. 
Then turn the pencil again so that the black lead comes into view and no 
one else can do what YOU did. If it's any good to you, take it. 


LANE: Thanks, Art. And now, boys, it is getting late, it’s time you were 
all in bed. This is a great trick to close this show with. We KNOW you 
had a good time. Give a nice sigh now, finish your Tom Collins, and then 
put your nightie on, and slumber away. Thanks for coming, thanks for 
your patronage, good luck always to you all and may success and 
prosperity make their yearly visit to each and every one. If you liked this 
show, and incidentally this book, tell your friends to buy one. 

Tell them it’s good. But if you DIDN'T like it, for 'evings sake, keep your 
mouth shut. 


So long, 

FRANK LANE. 
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Foreword 

In presenting this brochure to my readers, I believe they will find more 
than passing interest in what is really a narrative of events, unusual and 
sometimes adventurous, In many parts of the world. 

Within the past year the record of my travels were first published in the 
World's Pictorial News, thereby giving me an opportunity to address a 
greater audience than was possible by my performances at the principal 
music halls throughout the United Kingdom. 

My work, in conjunction with my wife, has been my life study, and it gives 
me pleasure to acknowledge here the many expressions of good will that 
have reached me from all parts of the world where we have appeared before 
people of every nationality. Sometimes our audiences have been severely 
critical, perhaps because our exhibitions of thought-transference have been 
baffling and mystifying. 

Mystery is always fascinating, and so long as I am able to give my fellows 
some hours of entertainment—interesting, amusing, and always mystifying, I 
shall feel, regardless of any other compensation, that I have been able to add 
to the pleasures of life. 

JULIUS ZANCIG. 
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Early Days 

I WAS born in Denmark, and am proud to be a citizen of the country from 
which beautiful Queen Alexandra came. I have had the honour of appearing 
before the Queen Mother, who, with that grace and charm which 
characterises her, set me a few tests of a novel and entertaining nature about 
which I shall have more to say presently. 

In my early days I worked in a foundry, where I received the meagre sum of- 
-in English money—28s. a week, and you will agree that there is nothing 
very psychic in foundry work. It was not till I went to America that I first 
discovered the remarkable harmony that existed between the minds of my 
wife and myself that gave rise to the idea resulting in two complete tours of 
the world, giving our demonstrations of thoughtreading, or thought- 
transference, whichever you like to call it, everywhere we went. 

My wife was a little Danish girl, and I had known her nearly all my life, 
having been brought up in the same village with her. This probably 
accounts to some extent for the unity existing between us. But it was in 
America, not in Denmark, that I first noticed how almost invariably we 
anticipated each other's thoughts, but more particularly how my wife 
repeatedly mentioned things an events about which I was thinking, but had 
not spoken. 

For example, when I came home from the foundry at night she would any to 
me, "Would you like so and so?" mentioning something for a meal. Nine 
times out of ten I would reply, "Well,that's very strange, dear, but I was just 
thinking about it. How did you know?" she would reply, "I just saw it." 

When this happened time after time, it suddenly struck me how interesting 
it would be if this power could be developed to some little extent. Of 
course, I had no idea that it was going to develop to the marvellous length 
that it has done. But we set to work to practise, and our first experiments 
were of a very simple nature. We would get a pack of cards, and I would try 








to obtain a clear, sharp vision of this card, and my wife would endeavour to 
tell me what it was. 

Now there were dozens and dozens of failures, for you must remember that 
my wife would often try to guess a card. This was when we were not quite 
en rapport with each other. It was not necessary for her to concentrate, as it 
was for me. It was simply necessary that she should make her mind a 
complete blank, by banishing all other thoughts, and remaining in an 
absolutely passive condition to receive my thought pictures. 

Just by way of experiment select any card from a pack and after gazing 
intently at it, shut your eyes and endeavour to conjure up a picture of that 
card before you. You will find it very difficult, at first, but eventually you 
will he able to do to. 

At length, after many dissapointments and repeated trials, I succeeded in 
being able to transfer from my mind to that of my wife the mental visions of 
any object at which I was gazing. 

Having become more or less proficient in the art of thought-transference, 
we used to amuse our friends by giving private demonstrations at parties, 
and to a certain extent we became very well known in the locality, and on 
account of the extraordinary novelty of our entertainment we were asked 
out to various homes night after night. 

Remember, I was a comparatively poor man living with my wife in very 
modestly-furnished apartments. I worked tremendously hard during the day, 
and my wages were still very small. 

It suddenly dawned on me that I was being asked to these parties not so 
much for the pleasure of my company as for the interesting entertainment 
which I was able to supply; and an I was somewhat ambitious, and, if you 
like, mercenary, I decided to put my point of view to the test. So one day, 
when a lady acquaintance sent a message asking me to dine with them that 
evening I told her very politely that I was afraid I should be unable to come. 

At once the truth of my suspicion was verified, for she came herself to see 
me and begged me to go, explaining that she had invited a large party of 
friends to whom she had boasted of my wonderful powers, and promised 
them a demonstration. 


You must come," alto urged. "I'll do anything for you if you will, even to 



paying you for it." 

I determined to see whether she really meant what she said. I stated that if 
she cared to pay me a certain fee I might be induced to change my mind. 

She simply leapt at the opportunity, and said that she had only been deterred 
from suggesting payment by fear of hurting my feelings and offending me. 

I assured her that, I was by no mean, offended, and that in future I should 
turn my entertainment to account by charging a small fee whenever I 
appeared. 

Growing Reputation 

The result was that I soon found my social engagements were more 
profitable than my work at the foundry, and in the end I threw up my 
foundry work and applied myself to the less exacting and more pleasurable 
occupation which I now follow. 

My first big public appearance was at the San Sousa Park, Chicago, where 
there were a gathering of astrologers, palmists, fortune-tellers of all 
descriptions, and, the greatest novelty of all, the Zancigs. We were only 
engaged for one season on a percentage basis of the takings, but we did so 
well that when they wanted us to go back again I suggested that a larger 
percentage of the takings should be given us. The manager was a hard-fisted 
stager, who stated he could not give us any more. 

When he adopted this tone I thanked him, told him there was nothing doing, 
and determined to get on with my private engagements. 

It so happened that on one occasion Oscar Hammerstein, the great 
impresario of the Roof Gardens, New York, was present at one of the 
gatherings where I appeared, and he was so impressed by our performance 
that he engaged us to appear there for eleven weeks, during which time we 
became famous. 

After thirty years of completely happy married life my wife died. I thought 
that the end of everything had come to me. It seemed that there was nothing 
in life worth living for without her, and that was my state of mind, when 
suddenly another wonderful happening altered the whole course of my 


career. 



I was at a party when the hostess remarked to me that there was a charming 
woman to whom she desired to introduce me. I entered a room that was 
thronged with people, and as I entered it I became obsessed with this feeling 
that there was someone there who was part of me. 

At that moment my eyes fell upon a woman sitting at the for side of the 
room, and without waiting for my hostess to effect an introduction I walked 
straight across to her, and as I gazed into her eyes I remarked, "Is your 
initial A?" and she nodded her head. 

Again I spoke, "Your name is Agnes?" I said, and again she nodded her 
head in assent. Once more the coincidence of this remarkable meeting is 
emphasized for the name of my first wife was also Agnes. 

We shook hands, and as we did so I could feel that there was a bond of 
sympathy between us, and from that moment I knew that we were destined 
to become man and wife. 

After our marriage I discovered that the same unity of mind and 
understanding that existed between the first Mrs. Zancig and myself existed 
also between my second wife and me. The result was that we practised, and 
have now attained that same remarkable efficiency through which we can 
once more describe ourselves an "Two minds with but a single thought." 
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Tested by King Edward 

One of the red-letter days in my life was when I appeared before the late 
King Edward VII., and Queen Alexandra at Sandringham. 

To me, coming from the States, it was something of an ordeal, although it 
turned out to be one of the most pleasurable experiences during the whole 
of my career. 

It was during the Christmas holidays of 1906, and I had been appearing at 
the London Alhambra, where we had succeeded beyond our wildest 
expectations. The British public had been simply wonderful, as indeed it 
seemed always to be, and we had received a welcome that to us was 
bewildering. 

Then before we had been many weeks in the country we received this great 
honour to which I refer—an invitation to give a demonstration of our powers 
before their most gracious Majesties. 

You can perhaps imagine the excitement into which we were plunged, for 
we both had visions of a most imposing and over-awing reception. We 
conjured up in our minds visions of pomp and ceremony, and wondered 
how we should deport ourselves in the Royal presence. It was no light thing 
to appear before the King and Queen of the world's greatest Empire, and I 
can assure you that as we made our way to the train which was to bear us to 
Sandringham I felt distinctly nervous. 

Had we only known, all our fears were groundless, however, for we were 
received with a simplicity and gracious charm that made us easily 
understand why both King and Queen were so much beloved by their 
subjects. 


There was a terrific snowstorm on the day preceding that on which we were 








to travel to Sandringham, and the ground was covered with snow several 
inches deep when at length we arrived at the station. 

What was my surprise to find quite a crowd of people who had heard that 
we were coming waiting to see us arrive. A special carriage had been sent to 
meet us, and into this my wife and myself stepped, together with Sydney 
Paxton, my manager. 

At Sandringham 

On arrival at Sandringham we were made much of by the servants, who 
could not have paid us more attention if we had been the King and Queen 
ourselves. I was greatly impressed by the lavish kindness which everyone 
showed us, and while we were waiting for the summons into the presence of 
their Majesties, we gave an impromtu demonstration to the few servants at 
liberty to attend. 

Of course, they were delighted, and it may seem strange that our first 
performance at Sandringham should be to the Royal servants. 

At length, however, we were ushered into the presence of King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra, and at once all the doubts and fears that had assailed me 
vanished into thin air. 

The King came to meet us, his face illuminated with a cheery smile of 
greeting. There was none of the pomp and ceremony I had expected. He 
shook bands with us in the most cordial manner and bade us welcome to 
Sandringham. He then presented us to the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Queen Alexandra, on learning that me were both Danes, immediately 
entered into conversation with us in the Danish language. 

His Majesty at once suggested that we should begin the entertainment, and 
himself selected a very difficult passage from a scientific book taken at 
random from one of the shelves. The ease and speed with which I managed 
to convey this passage to my wife seemed to astound the Royal gathering, 
who expressed their delight in the most vigorous fashion. 

This was my very first introduction to Royalty, and it was a revelation to 
me, for although I had appeared in the drawing-rooms of many of the 
highest in the land, nowhere had I received wore homely, courteous 
treatment and consideration than at Sandringham. 



Several of the passages included in the quotation referred to above 
contained arithmetic and algebraical symbols and technical terms. But that 
night we could not do wrong, and as I visualised the various tests, so did 
madam read to the company my thoughts. 

My wife was behind at the far end of the long saloon in which the 
demonstration took place, concealed by a large Japanese screen; and in 
order that there should be no collusion, a young Princess stood behind the 
screen keeping Mrs. Zancig in full view as she sat in the chair blindfolded. 

King's Interest 

The Prince of Wales (now King George V.) wrote the word "Cagliostro," 
and appeared amazed when, without a moment's hesitation, my wife 
repeated the word, almost before the Prince had handed the paper to me. 

Queen Alexandra then wrote in Danish the words "En Gliedetig Jul," which 
translated mean "A merry Christmas." 

Now it is a singular thing, but, although we were Danes, my wife and I had 
never worked in the Danish language. We had always spoken and used the 
English tongue to convey our impressions. So that when I suddenly began 
to send my impressions in Danish, it was enough to put her off to some 
extent. It did not, however, for even as I visualised the letters, so she spoke 
the words in her native tongue, much to the pleasure Her Majesty. 

Another interesting test was the production of a catalogue, and although my 
wife did not have a copy of the book I was able to transfer the knowledge to 
her that it had two pages numbered 6. This caused great astonishment, and 
when the King wrote down a long series of figures in the form of sums and 
madam added them up correctly the party wore most enthusiastic in their 
congratulations. 

Mrs. Zancig was then conducted into an adjoining chamber, and near to the 
door there stood an intermediary to pass the word "Ready" at the right 
moment. 

When the door was shut, my wife reproduced on the slate which she had 
with her not only a word written on another slate held by one member of the 
Royal Family but actually reproduced the identical handwriting. 



The King then drew a rough sketch of his famous yacht, and in a few 
seconds madam reproduced the sketch most faithfully on her slate in the 
other room. 

Every conceivable kind of test that could be devised was tried that night and 
to my mind one of the most interesting was when the King handed me his 
racing diary containing a long list of Derby winners for many years back. 

All these particulars were read off by my wife as if she were reading from 
the pages of a newspaper, and in view of the fact that the diary was in the 
handwriting of the King, it was no small test to convey the name of the 
horses with their jockeys, and also the time in which the race Was run. 

At one period of the performance I was greatly impressed with Queen 
Alexandra's kindly interest and sympathy. She seemed to sense something 
of the strain which the tests imposed on madam, and held her hand for some 
minutes apparently trying to infuse confidence into my wife. 

Then when we had finished, their Majesties were most interested in our 
methods and asked us all manner of questions which we answered frankly. 
The Queen was particularly pressing and wanted to know whether I should 
ever divulge the secret of how we accomplished our feats. 

We stayed at Sandringham that night, and the hospitality we received at the 
hands of our Royal hosts was simply wonderful. Then in the morning we 
were shown all over the house, and feasted our eyes upon the Christmas 
presents which had been placed on view in one of the huge rooms. 

Yet one other episode comes back to me in connection with my visit to 
Sandringham. After the demonstration, I missed one of the slates which I 
had been using, and turned to re-enter the room. 

Before I could explain to the servant what had happened, the King came 
across to me and said it, his breezy manner, "Left something behind?" I told 
him what it was, and it, a moment he was engaged in searching the room, 
peering under chairs, and behind pieces of furniture. 

Suddenly he dropped on one knee, and groped beneath one of the settees. 
"Here we are," he exclaimed as he produced the missing slate, and with a 
smile handed it back to me. It was the sure touch of the most human 
Monarch that ever lived. 



Far different was my experience with the Kaiser, whom I visited a couple of 
years afterwards at his Potsdam palace. 

Appearing at the Berlin Winter Gardens, our act had inspired the same 
amount of wonder and controversy as it had done in London, and before we 
had been there long we were commanded to appear before the Kaiser. 

By some mistake, however, the sentries on guard at the Imperial Palace 
were only informed that we were arriving at one of the entrances. We 
unfortunately turned up at the other gate, and there was considerable delay 
before we found ourselves in the Royal presence. Naturally we were 
somewhat distressed at being late; although it was not our fault, but the 
Kaiserin soon put us at our ease, apologising in the most charming manner 
for the mistake which had occurred. 

The Kaiser had little to say, however, and the rest of the company included 
the Crown Prince and his pretty wife, Princess Cecile. The latter seemed 
more like children when I saw them, and came into the room holding hands 
in the most affectionate way. Princess Cecile was particularly charming, but 
despite the efforts of the ladies to put us at our ease, and although we 
readily carried out all the tests to which they subjected us, there hovered 
over the whole proceedings that feeling that we were in the presence of 
some forbidding influence that seemed to oppress us. 

The rest of the party were profoundly impressed and evinced their 
astonishment in unmeasured terms. But the Kaiser adopted a mask that it 
was impossible to penetrate, and I could not tell for the time being what his 
exact thoughts were. 

There was a lofty superiority about his attitude that was totally different 
from that of the smiling, genial personality of King Edward, and it was not 
till after the demonstration that I got behind the mask and there sensed the 
tragedy of bloodshed of which the man to whom I spoke was to be the 
author. 

We stood talking on a variety of subjects, and then suddenly it came to me. 

I seemed to see the Kaiser surrounded by people striking at his throne, his 
power, and his life. Something impelled me to tell him what I sensed, and 
before I knew what I was doing I was warning him against the disaster that 
was to encompass him. 


Somehow or other the years 1916, 1917, 1918 came to me, and I told him 



that the latter year would be the most dangerous for him. I did not tell him 
in so many words that the danger which threatened him would come in the 
form of war, for it is not wise to talk too frankly when addressing Royalty. I 
warned him of his peril, however, and also told the Crown Prince that his 
life would be endangered many times during the years I mentioned. 
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Baffling the Scientists 

It WAS inevitable that with two minds attuned in such perfect harmony as 
those of my wife and myself, we should experience many amazing and 
almost uncanny examples of thought transference. 

On one occasion when we were in Chicago I was returning home from a 
club dinner one night rather late when, walking down a dark street, I felt 
rather than heard somebody following me. I seemed to sense something 
sinister, and could almost visualise the man who, with stealthy, silent steps, 
was trailing me. 

There had been several robberies with violence in the district about that 
time, and I was on my guard. At length, when I felt that he was almost upon 
me, I turned suddenly and, holding out my hand, seized his, and shook it 
warmly, as though he was an old friend of mine. 

The man was staggered for the moment, and in that brief flash of time I 
tripped him up and shouted for help. I managed to retain him until a 
policeman arrived and took him in charge. 

When I reached home I found Mrs. Zancig in a state of nervous agitation 
bordering on collapse. Almost before I had reached the door it was flung 
open, and she greeted me with the words: "You have been attacked by 
footpads, but you are not hurt!" 

Shortly after our marriage there were many occasions, when she anticipated 
my thoughts, as it were. Having to go to New York on cite occasion I 
determined to buy Gladstone bag. I said nothing to my wife about this, as it 
was just a passing thought. On arriving home that night I was astonished to 
see the very bag which I had seen in a shop, and which had actually 
determined me to get one, there on the table. 








A Game of Poker 


I remember playing a rather amusing trick on my wife during a game of 
poker. We were playing with a party, and it was really uncanny the manner 
in which my wife won. When it happened that she and I were left to fight it 
out, she always won, for the simple reason that when I looked at the cards 
she knew precisely what I had got. 

However, I determined to foil her, and succeded. The cards were dealt, and 
although I pretended to take a glance at my hand I did not observe what 
cards I held. At length, after a long bluff, during which all the others threw 
in, my wife and I were left once more. She promptly threw down her cards, 
remarking, "You've got me beaten this time—three aces." 

I displayed my hand, a pair of deuces and an odd card, and she gasped, I 
had actually visualised three aces, and my wife had received the faked 
impression, and acted upon it. 

During our tours I have had the most extraordinary objects brought to me to 
convey mentally to my wife for description. Quite recently at the London 
Alhambra I had handed to me a lemon which had been cut in half. Now, to 
get a mental image of half a lemon is a pretty good test, but it wan done. 

I have had pieces of hangmen's rope, bits of historic coffins, gold nuggets, 
and jewels of rare and unusual size and value, long Welsh words to 
transcribe, words which I could only spell and not pronounce, live snakes, 
tortoises, chameleons, and mice, and in connection with the latter I 
remember on one occasion a pretty little white mouse being handed to me 
by a lady who carried it in her muff. 

The most difficult tests to which we have ever been subjected, however, 
were those which were held under the auspices of the Society for Psychical 
Research in this country, and a demonstration which we gave before the 
leading psychologists of Germany. 

The conditions before the S.P.R. were most stringent, and although we were 
making no claims to occult powers, and left it for others to explain our 
phenomena, everything was done to prevent any possibility of 
communication by means of code either by signs or speech. 

Mrs. Zancig was seated by a screen at the farthest end of the room. Two 



members of the party of investigators held her hands, and watched her 
carefully to see it they could detect any means by which she could receive 
any sort of signals. 

Then twelve of the party each drew some diagram or design upon a piece of 
plain card, each one drawing precisely what they liked. The cards were then 
placed in envelopes which were sealed, and the whole lot were placed in a 
black bag, and thoroughly mixed so that no one could possibly know any 
particular card. 

Then one of the party selected an envelope which was handed to me 
unopened. I opened it and withdrew the card. It was one of the conditions of 
the experiment that neither of us was to speak or make any sound. 

After removing the card I conveyed a mental impression of the diagram 
upon it to my wife, who promptly reproduced a replica of the design behind 
the screen. 

Other cards were then dealt with, and in each case we were successful. One 
card I remember bore nothing but a huge blot of ink, which had been 
purposely done to outwit us if possible. Mrs. Zancig did not falter, however, 
and despite the unusual conditions every difficulty was overcome. 

In these big test experiments, although everyone is very charming and mean 
well, it frequently happens that the very knowledge that one is under the 
keenest scrutiny, and that everything is being done to hamper one, makes 
the conditions less conducive to good work. 

After my demonstration before the S.P.R. I was approached by several 
members who wanted to provide us with a home and livelihood in this 
country entirely at their expense for the sole purpose of having us handy at 
any moment to produce before any committee of scientists or investigators 
who might care to put us to the test. 

Madam would not hear of such a thing, however, as she said it was too 
suggestive of the pet puppy dog who is brought out on certain occasions to 
perform his parlour tricks before his mistress's visitors. 

The most severe test to which we were over put was in Germany, when we 
were approached by the editor of a newspaper who organised a 
demonstration before a gathering of German professors, who took us very 
thoroughly and very seriously in hand. 



We were thoroughly examined first, and learned doctors submitted me to a 
minute examination. Then madam was taken into the next room, where she 
was placed in a chair which was insulated by means of a large sheet of plate 
glass upon which it stood. I was kept in the other room, the whole time my 
chair standing on a table which was insulated in the same manner as 
madam's. 

There I sat for forty-five minutes carrying out the biddings of these 
professors, who put me through the most remarkable test imaginable. In 
madam's room one of them was feeling her pulse the whole time, whilst 
another held a stethoscope to her chest to see what effect it had on the 
beating of her heart. 

After forty-five minutes of most strenuous work, I was told that I might get 
down, and was profusely thanked for my demonstration I naturally 
concluded that I had finished. Not a bit of it, however, for one of the old 
professors came over to me and suggested that he would like to make one 
more test. 

"I want to melt wax," he stated, "which I intend to pour into the ears of both 
madam and yourself. The ears will then be plugged with cotton wool, and 
you will then carry cut a few more tests." 

I gazed at him in sheer amazement. Here was I, with no other interest but to 
satisfy the curiosity of these people, undergoing tests for nearly an hour, and 
then he calmly suggests plugging my ears with hot oil and wool. 

Without being unnecessarily curt I informed him that there was nothing 
doing. 
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Amongst Indian Fakirs 

One of my most amusing experiences was in connection with a self- 

ministered test on board the steamer when I was making my first visit to 
England. 

My wife and I were naturally of quiet disposition, and people on board did 
not know anything about us until a day or two out. I used to amuse myself 
by playing on a saw, and it was this that first called the attention of one of 
the officers of the ship, who was organising a concert, and who suggested 
that I should open the show with a tune on the saw. 

I was not agreeable to this, however, and said that I would much prefer to 
give them a little demonstration of mindreading with Madame Zancig. 

He was not the least bit impressed. Mind-reading conveyed nothing to him, 
and at that time, of course, we were not particularly well known, whilst the 
possibility of thought transference was very remote. 

"Oh, yea," he replied, vaguely. "Yes—you can open the first part of the 
programme." 

"Get it over quick," urged the officer in a whisper as we went on, and I was 
quite prepared to do so. But once we got to work the audience simply would 
not let us go, and we were kept at it, describing articles and reading cards 
for just on half an hour. 

When at length we had finished, a remarkable change came over the whole 
party, and instead of being unknown entities aboard that ship, we wore 
literally lionised from that moment. 

It was our success as thought-readers that enabled us to achieve perhaps the 
greatest ambition of our life— a tour round the world. We had heard of the 








remarkable phenomena said to have been produced by the fakirs and seers 
of India, and we both had a burning desire to visit those Eastern countries 
and see these marvels for ourselves. 

On one occasion, at Lahore I think it was, I saw the most inexplicable 
illusion that it has ever been my lot to see. We had been asked to give a 
performance before the Maharajah Kumar Tagore, who was entertaining 
many native princes in his wonderful palace. 

Our host and his guests were frankly amazed at our performance, and Prince 
Gumbhir Junj presented us with one of the most unique daggers in our 
collection. 

"You have doubtless seen many more wonderful things done by your own 
people," I said to him. But he shook his head in dissent, although he 
admitted that many of the conjurors performed seeming miracles. 

Up to that time we had not had any opportunity of seeing the work of any 
but the lower class of fakirs, and asked the Maharajah whether he could 
make arrangements for us to witness the performance of one of the higher 
types. 

Servants were dispatched in an ox-cart, and soon afterwards they returned 
with the most peculiar specimen of mankind that I had over seen. 

He was lean, almost emaciated, and as he entered the bejewelled audience 
chamber, salaaming to the ground, the bones of his body, which was nude 
except or a loin cloth, seemed as though they would break through the skin. 

Yet despite his apparent servility, there was that in his eyes which betoken a 
knowledge of his power. He knew that because of this power he was the 
equal of the prince who had summoned him there, and he knew that the 
Maharajah feared him more than he feared the Maharajah. 

In order to inspire some little feeling of friendliness in the bosom of this 
weird looking creature, I suggested that we might first give him an 
exhibition of our modest powers. 

Madame was sent into the next room with a slate. The holy man sprinkled 
some sand upon the floor, and then bending down traced with his index 
finger several Sanscrit characters. 



No sooner had he finished than Madame Zancig came from the adjoining 
apartment with a slate upon which the same characters were written, clearly 
and unmistakeably. The adept's manner immediately changed towards us, 
and with a deferential bow he invited us to tell him what we would like him 
to do. 

By means of an interpreter I told him that I would like to see the vase upon 
the piano made to vanish without anyone approaching it. 

With a sudden bound that startled us, he leapt into the broad window, and 
raising an arm, called upon the Sun in a series of shrill appeals. Then he 
turned, and handing a turban to the interpreter told him to wrap it around the 
vase. 

Suddenly he turnded to me. "The sahib will unwrap the vase," he said with a 
smile, and I approached the piano. The folds of the turban had assumed the 
shape of the vase around which it had been wound. I seized one of the folds, 
and as I did so the whole mass fell limply to the piano. The vase had 
vanished. 

Frankly bewildered I expressed my amazement and delight to the man who 
had accomplished this wonderful feat. He was remarkably pleased at our 
enthusiasm and urged us to go with him to his home, where he assured us he 
would allow us still further marvels. 

The floor was simply the earth, and in the centre of the hut was a blackened 
patch showing where he cooked his meals. A few ill-smelling goat skins 
formed his bed, and the seats provided for us were nothing but two huge 
stones. 

He squatted on the floor and told us to close our eyes. For a few seconds we 
did so, and then a shrill whistle caused us to open them suddenly, when we 
at once perceived that the floor was literally covered with writhing serpents. 

They slitered and glided around the stones on which we sat, and my wife 
was speechless and motionless with terror. There must have been two or 
three hundred in all, of various species, including deadly adders, and I saw 
them twisting and twining themselves around the legs and body of the holy 
man, just as a dog would fawn upon its master. 


More Wonders in India 



He signed to us to close our eyes, and scarcely had we shut them when the 
whistle sounded again, and on opening them we saw nothing but the earth 
and floor, with the holy man squatted on a goat skin smiling at us. 

Our adventures in India were among the most interesting and wonderful of 
any that I have ever experienced throughout my tours of many countries. 

Not all of them were in connection with the holy men and fakirs, for one of 
the most exciting that I remember was one day when in company with two 
natives, both of whom could speak excellent English, we got into a big 
crowd which was making its way towards a temple where, I was given to 
understand, a certain rite, which consisted of the burning of oxen upon the 
holy alter inside, was to be a feature of the ceremony. 

None but the strictest vegetarians were allowed within the holy precincts, 
and as we were carried towards the entrance by the swaying crowd my 
native attendants warned me that it would be dangerous to enter the sacred 
building. 

Apart from the difficulty of getting out of the crowd, I was intrigued a little, 
and felt to see what was going on, and instead of taking the advice of my 
friends I swept into the temple, carried almost bodily by the natives. 

There on a large, marble slab the burnt offerings were being tended by two 
white-robed figures surrounded by a number of others, amidst a vast 
gathering of prostrate natives. 

Scarcely had we entered, however, than we were spotted, and the strident 
jangling of a bell upon the stillness of the air called attention to the presence 
of strangers. 

At once there came a tremendous change over the whole assembly, and they 
gazed towards us with sinister, glowering looks which evidently boded us 
no good. I could sense that something serious was going to happen, and as 
one white-robed figure issued orders to others who were standing around, I 
decided that I must act and act immediately. 

At least a dozen began to approach us as we stood hemmed in on all sides 
by angry, murmuring blacks, and with a sudden inspiration I plunged my 
hands into my pocket where I had a great handful of tiny silver coins, and 
seizing them I threw them far and wide, scattering them all over the temple. 



Now the native is invariably—I might almost any inevitably—a beggar, and 
forgetful of all except that them was money to be got for nothing, they 
commenced to fight and scramble among themselves. A terrible melee 
ensued, and it was during this disturbance that we made a rapid and discreet 
exit. 

I was told afterwards that there had been many infidels who had entered that 
temple only to disappear mysteriously but very completely. So I rather 
fancy I managed to escape very neatly. 

I was invited to attend many weddings and receptions of various kinds, and 
never shall I forget the splendour with which these ceremonies were carried 
out. 

During the festivities afterwards I was called upon to give a demonstration 
or two, and I remember on one occasion varying my performance by the 
introduction of hypnotic experiments. 

There were a number of vastly rich merchants in the gathering, whose 
gorgeous Eastern robes scintillated in the lights which gleamed from golden 
candelabra. To my amazement, when I invited subjects for my experiments, 
several of these gentlemen stepped forward and placed themselves at my 
disposal. Frankly, I was somewhat nervous of offending my hosts by taking 
advantage of this offer, but the Prince in whose palace the festivities were 
taking place smilingly assured me that all would be well. 

I proceeded, and found that several of these merchants princes were quite 
good subjects, and I was easily able to get them under control. I made some 
of them crawl about the floor on all fours, imagining that they were mules. I 
told others that they were blacksmiths who had to shoe these mules, and the 
guests laughed uproariously at the antics of their friends when they saw 
them going through the movements of shoeing a refractory mule. 

Strange Customs 

There were no ladies present on these occasions, but they were up in a 
gallery behind a grille, from which they looked down upon the merriment 
below, and one, a princess, was so impressed with my performance that she 
took a wonderful gold toe-ring from her toe and threw it down to me as a 
present. The handwork on this ring is the most perfect of its kind. 



Madame Zancig was allowed to go up and visit the ladies, and was made 
much of by them all. They examined minutely the clothes she wore, and 
asked her about the customs of the country. In some of the towns I saw 
some very peculiar happenings. In some places people are not allowed to 
die in their homes, and when it is decided by the physician that they are 
about to pass away they are covered with a sheet and carried to a certain 
place until such time as they are dead, when they are flung into the holy 
river. 

One of the most gruesome places that I went to see were the Silent Towers 
at Bombay. There in the Tower live the people who keep a silent watch o'er 
the heaps of dead that are brought there. They never go out or leave this 
sacred place, and the trees round about are decayed and withered through 
the onslaughts of the vultures that throng around this terrible place. 

The bodies are taken there and left on a kind of grating. But long ere they 
reach this spot the birds have sensed their prey, and the trees are literally 
dark with these waiting vultures. 

Before the bodies have been there a few minutes the bones are picked clean 
and there they are left to crumble beneath the blazing sun, till they fall 
through the grating on to a still finer grating, and from thence into the holy 
river which flows underneath. 

The methods followed by the natives in laundry work are very peculiar. I 
remember seeing a whole troupe of them holding hands and stringing 
themselves out into the river until it was well above their waists. They then 
removed the clothing so that they might stand whilst they washed it in the 
water around them. They then donned it again, still standing in the water, 
after which they came out, and allowed it to dry in the sun. 

Coming down the street at Bombay we saw an old man whose head and 
breast were smeared with oil and ashes, from which we learned he derived 
the description of "Veiled Man." This term is applied to those who go from 
shop to shop warding off evil spirits. In his hand he held a huge metal gong 
which he struck from time to time with a stick. 

I watched him, and saw him enter a shop. Apparently he found evil 
influences in abundance. He gibbered to the merchant, who gave him a 
silver coin to avert the calamity which the old man prophesied. The latter 
promptly drew from his belt a small metal globe and a pointed metal roll 
about twelve inches long and a quarter of an inch in diameter. Inside the 



globe was a parchment-like paper upon which prayers were written. 

Grasping it, he made his way about the room, exhorting the evil spirits to 
go. Presently he stood stock still in the middle of the room. Then with a 
sudden cry he thrust the spike into his head, and stood there with gaze 
transfixed. 

The native servant who was with us told us that if we cared to pay this man 
a rupee we could withdraw the spike ourselves, to show that no false scalp 
was used, but he pointed out we could not extract the spike until the yogi 
was willing. We paid the rupee, and I tugged and tugged at the rod without 
success. 

Then the Yogi held up his hand, and muttered a few words. At once the rod 
came away in my hands, and although I looked closely at the head of the 
man, no puncture could I see, nor was there a drop of blood. 

I do not pretend to explain it, I merely tell you what I saw. 

Vanishing Chair 

You will remember that I told you about a seance which took place at 
Lahore before the Maharajah of Tagore during my tour in India. That 
seance turned out to be more fruitful than I thought so far as phenomena 
was concerned. 

On reaching Calcutta a few weeks later I chanced to be discussing it with 
one of the guests at the hotel where we were staying, and I was given 
another example of the mysterious powers of the Hindoo. 

This man was a very high caste Hindoo, and amost entertaining talker. 

When I related my experiences to him we were seated on the verandah of 
the hotel on the ordinary chairs upon which everyone sat. I mention this to 
show that there could have been no preparations made, particularly as the 
following incident was simply the outcome of casual conversation. He 
listened intently to what I had to say about the performances of the fakirs I 
had seen, and when I admitted that I could not solve the mystery he gave a 
little laugh. 

"It is because you cannot see," he told me, and then he reached forward, and 
placing his thumb upon my forehead just between the eyes, he went on: 



"You have an eye here, but you cannot see. You are clever, and you 
accomplish much that is wonderful; but you do not know yourself how you 
do it. You eat too much meat, you drink spirits, you lead too careless a life, 
and you do not meditate. Watch!" 

There on that cane chair where be sat, he drew up his legs beneath him, and 
tucked them into the chair. Then he placed his hand upon his stomach— or 
rather I should say under his stomach, for he formed them into a cup shape— 
and directed his gaze with the utmost concentration upon them. 

Presently, to our utter amazement, he began to rise from the chair and 
floated about eighteen inches above where he had been sitting. 

I suspected trickery at once, and thought that the explanation lay in the fact 
that he had so disposed of his legs that he was using one of them as a 
support. I leaned down to make sure, and was astonished to see that his 
whole body was quite clear of the chair. 

Then I walked round to see if there was any means of hoisting himself by 
the back. 

Once more I was completely baffled, and after seizing my cane and passing 
it to and fro under and over him, as well as all around him, I confessed that I 
was beaten. 

All this while—probably only a matter of 20 or 30 seconds-the distance 
between the Hindoo and the chair began to diminish and a moment later he 
had sunk gradually back into his seat. 

He smiled an inscrutable smile, and as he regained his normal position he 
remarked, "You see there are many things you cannot understand. Eat less 
and meditate more." 

Myself, I pretend to make no attempt at explanation, although it has since 
been suggested to me that when he placed his thumb on my forehand, and 
told me I had an eye there but could not see, he was simply hypnotising me, 
and giving me a powerful suggestion that I should not be able to detect him 
in his trickery. 

The following incident, however, cannot be laid to the account of the occult. 
It happened when we reached Simla. There I gave a demonstration of our 
powers, and succeeded in describing some of the most remarkable exhibits 



which were given me as tests. 


I had never been to India before, and I knew nothing of the various charms 
and trinkets which were worn by the natives. Some of them were of the 
most primitive type, and I remember that on one occasion I was handed a 
piece of stuff composed of copper wire and rubber, which had evidently 
spent some time in the water. 

Message from the Sea 

Gradually I spelt out the message, "a piece of cable taken from the depths of 
the sea." I had just reached the end of this message when I suddenly saw a 
piece of something white sticking out from almost the middle of the cable. I 
looked at it closer and then saw that it was the tooth of some fish which had 
apparently bitten through the cable and left one of its teeth embedded in it. 

At once I commenced to spell out the extra description, and I chanced my 
luck by describing the tooth as a shark's tooth. As it happened, my 
description was correct, and when the man who gave it to me acknowledged 
the fact, the people were so amazed that there was a tense silence until they 
recovered from their astonishment, then they burst into rapturous applause. 

It so happened that the man who had put us to this severe test was himself a 
conjuror of some repute, and after the performance he expressed a desire to 
show me some of his own tricks. 

Of course, I was only too pleased to take advantage of the offer, and we 
repaired straightaway to the place where he lived. Now, he was attired in 
just a simple breechcloth as I believe they call them and the first trick was 
to produce snake after snake from his naked belly. There seemed to be a 
supply of these reptiles, which writhed about the floor and crept about the 
waving arms of the illusionist. 

Still they came, and I was frankly puzzled, until with a smile he removed 
his turban from his head, and there, cunningly concealed in numerous 
pockets, we saw a number of snakes which, he still had to produce. 

I at once offered him a rupee if he would produce more snakes without 
touching his turban. 

He agreed to do so, and sure enough he still managed to extract snake after 



snake, from the air itself it seemed. 

Taking a handkerchief from his pocket he produced seven or eight snakes in 
rapid succession, and then for another rupee showed us how he did it this 
time. 

His breechcloth consisted of another series of pockets, in each of which was 
a snake, and the slipping of a string would release a snake, dropping it into 
the performer's hand. It was the smartest sleigh-of-hand imaginable. 

Our readiness to pay for anything he did commanded his admiration, and he 
chattered to one of our servants, who turned to us and said, "Him say give 
him one rupee and he die." 

It sounded interesting, and I gave the rupee. The conjuror began to lope 
round in a circle. 

At each circuit he became more frenzied. At length the attendant seized a 
huge stone, which he hurled with all his force, at the conjuror, striking him 
a terrific blow on the side of his head which would have killed an ordinary 
man outright. 

With a shriek of a agony the man leapt in the air and then fell in a crumpled 
heap at the feet of his assistant. We were horrified at the tragedy, which we 
felt quite sure had been enacted in our presence, and I rushed forward to 
render what assistance I could. 

Then there came a convulsive shudder, the muscles relaxed, and there lay a 
corpse at our very feet. The servant smiled and waved us to make a 
thorough examination of the dead man. 

I knelt town and felt his pulse, and listened to find if we could hear I his 
heart beating. Not a sign could we detect. I then tried all the known tests, 
including those of hypnotism. I lifted the eyelid and struck the naked 
eyeball with my finger. Not the least notice did the conjuror take. 

Suddenly he leapt to his feet, and with a gay laugh dashed from our 
presence. As he went he shouted something to my servant, who translated it 
as follows 


Him say he no die so long for one rupee. 
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A Trip to China 


VVE WILL leave the mystic shores of India, with its gorgeous colourings 

and atmosphere of deep underlying things of which we in the West appear 
to he ignorant. I never tired of gazing on the performances of the conjurors 
with which the country abounds, or endeavouring to pierce the marvels 
accomplished by the holy men and fakirs. 

But at length the time came when we found it necessary to continue our tour 
round the world, and we set sail for China. On the boat going over we 
created a great stir amongst the passengers by carrying out a few thought¬ 
reading experiments. One lady, however, was a very superior person, who 
loftily disdained any belief in the possibility of conveying impressions, and 
very loudly proclaimed us frauds and charlatans for imposing on people. 

Now, in view of the fact that we simply gave a demonstration for the 
purpose of entertaining the passengers, and that we never claimed, and 
never have claimed, any occult powers, leaving other people to tell each 
other how we accomplished our feat, this was rather hard on us, and I 
determined that I would convince her against her will. 

My opportunity came sooner than I expected, and I did not fail to take 
advantage of it. I chanced to notice that she was reading a novel of which I 
had a copy down below in my cabin. She was sitting in a deck chair on the 
upper deck, and as I dropped into a chair beside her I noticed that she had 
just reached Page 151. 

I knew that my wife was downstairs in the cabin, and I had instructed her to 
hold herself in readiness to receive any impression I might send her during 
the next hour or two. 

When, therefore, I saw the title of the book which our critic was reading, I 
flashed it to my wife, following it up with the number of the page at which 
it was opened. 








Then I waited a few moments until I saw that the lady who was reading it 
had got some way down the page. In the meantime my wife had been 
reading the page herself and had made herself acquainted with the thrilling 
incident with which the author was dealing at the time. 

It chanced to be the murder of her lover by a woman who no longer cared 
for him. 

I then spoke to the lady and suggested that she might give me a test by 
which she could satisfy herself that no fraud was practised upon her. I 
pointed out that, as my wife was nowhere in sight, if, without our seeing 
each other, she could tell our sceptic all that she had just been reading, it 
would completely dispel any doubts she might have as to our bona fides. 

After a few moments she condescendingly agreed, and I asked her to go 
down to the cabin where my wife was, leaving me on deck, I pointed out 
that I had not left her side for several minutes, during which time I had been 
conveying to my wife the incident which she had just read, and which I had 
also read as the hook lay open on her knees. 

She made her way down below, and not only did my wife give her a 
detailed and graphic account of what had transpired in that particular page, 
but she told her the book in which it would be found, and the number of the 
page. 

The woman was literally dumbfounded, and of course we did not enlighten 
her as to our possession of it duplicate book, so that she imagined the whole 
incident had been visualised entirely in my mind, and then transferred to 
that of my wife. 

At length we reached China, and you can imagine our feelings perhaps 
when I tell you that almost the first thing that we witnessed was the 
beheading of 16 Chinese criminals. 

It was a terribly gruesome business to me, but apparently it was taken as 
being all in the day's work by the natives. 

Death Dealer 

The men who were to suffer the death penalty were carried out by two _ 



coolies in a sort of net on a bamboo stick. Just the sort of thing that I have 
seen them use for carrying hogs in other countries. The condemned seemed 
to accept their punishment very philosophically, and when they reached the 
place of execution made no fuss when liberated from their net prison and 
made to kneel down a few paces apart, in one long line. 

At last all the preliminaries were over, and the executioner, a great, hefty 
man, with a huge, curved sword, approached his victims. 

They were all kneeling, as I have stated, and as the executioner approached 
number one on his little list number one accommodatingly bent his head 
forward to make his neck more easily "get-atable." 

The death-dealer raised his arm; there was a swish through the air. I closed 
my eyes! When I opened them I saw that the body of number one, minus his 
head, which had rolled a few feet away, had tumbled over on its side, whilst 
the executioner was just about to attend to number two in the line. 

I glanced along the line to see how the other doomed men were taking it, 
and I was amazed to see those farthest away almost craning their heads 
forward, as though to count how many before it was their turn. 

Never have I seen death so casually looked upon and anticipated in by those 
Chinese criminals. 

Less gruesome, but by no means less interesting, were the funerals which 
we witnessed. A funeral apparentlly is looked upon as a great event, and 
one for a great display of sorrow and ceremony. 

No revue or fair could ever attain such spectacular features as those 
connected with a Chinese funeral. 
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The Land of the Geisha 


Cm 


NA was wondeful. Its vastness, the simplicity of its people and—their 


guile. They were intensely interested in our demonstrations of thought¬ 
reading, but all the time they were on the look-out for some code, and even 
when we submitted to tests imposed upon us by their own professional 
conjurors they were frankly doubtful, and we had dozens and dozens of 
offers to buy the secret of "how it was done." 


This desire on the part of other people to fathom the means by which we 
accomplish our feats has led to several exciting incidents, for despite all the 
special tests to which we have been put, and the impossibility of trickery, 
folks will not accept our own explanation of the matter, and endeavour to 
obtain by any means in their power what they are pleased to term our 
"secret." 


My first view of Japan was very different from this for when we got into 
dock I was amazed to see the women engaged in the arduous work of 
coaling the steamers. 

Whilst I was in Tokio, the city was plunged into excitement by the 
disappearance of one beautiful geisha known an "Apple Blossom." it turned 
out to he a romantic disappearance after all, as she eloped with a young and 
penniless lover who had spent a small fortune in coming to free her at the 
house of her master. 

My wife and I had given a thought-reading demonstration one evening, and 
had been invited afterwards to a private dinner at the house of a well-known 
member of the Japanese nobility. At this gathering there were a number of 
the finest conjurors and illusionists in Japan. 

Now, I have frequently spoken of the sort of intuition which my wife and 
when we were called upon to undergo a few private tests she did a very 
unusual thing. She point-blank refused. 








I was amazed, and could not understand her reason. I tried to persuade her 
to change her mind, and at length succeded, although she warned me that 
she did not feel at all comfortable about it, and was certain that something 
was going to happen. 

I have no nerves and thinking that she was somewhat unstrung at the idea of 
performing before such a critical audience, I assured hed that it was quite 
alright. 

It was, so far as the performance went, althought we were put through some 
very severe tests. The audience was very quick, and I had scarcely got hold 
of one object before another was handed to me. Now, this often has a 
disturbing influence on our work. Whilst I am engaged in conveying one 
object I am forced to see another, and my mind sometimes conveys that as 
well. Consequently things become a trifle mixed. 

We got through all right, and then my wife declared that she must go home. 

I was persuaded to stay, and had a very interesting time, discussing magic 
and illusions. 

At length I set out to reach my hotel, and thought as it was a nice night I 
would walk. This I did and had almost reached the turning when I felt 
somebody behind me. I turned quickly, and as I did so two men came 
towards me in a very threatening attitude. The face of one seemed familiar, 
although I could not quite place it. 

At that moment, I remember, I clearly visualised the scene. The silent street 
with a store at the corner and the faces of the two men. I was undecided 
what to do, but my indecision rapidly evaporated when I saw the flying 
figure of my wife coming towards me accompanied by a Japanese 
constable. 

The two men at once took to their heels and fled, whilst my wife said that 
she had sensed something wrong all the time, and a moment before she had 
actually received the impression of the place where the two men were about 
to attack me, and had fortunately found a police officer just outside the hotel 
and brought him along with her. 

She recognised one of the men as the servant of one of the Japanese 
illusionists, who afterwards confessed that he had instructed his men to get 
hold of me somehow and extract the secret of my thought-reading feats in 



any manner they could. 

Had it not been for the curious intuition of my wife there is no doubt that I 
should have suffered some sort of assault, probably by means of Ju-Jitsu, 
though I am afraid the results would have been very disappointing to the 
conjuror. 
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In South Africa 

SOUTH Africa proved to be in direct contrast to any other country we 

visited, but not less interesting. The first thing that happened on our arrival 
at Cape Town made us realise how very small the world in after all, for we 
had no sooner got ashore then we were greeted with, "Hullo, Zancig," and a 
man whom I had not seen for years—not since we had made our first 
appearance at Hammerstein's theatre—came up and made us feel at home. 

There is one incident I want to mention in connection with our journey from 
New York to Cape Town. It was a long trip, taking nearly six weeks, and on 
the way I practised a very neat trick upon a fellow passenger who had 
earned a very unsavoury reputation amongst the other passengers on 
account of his treatment and behaviour towards some of the ladies aboard. 

He was taking a company of dancing girls for a tour of South Africa, and 
there is no doubt as to the type of manager that he was. 

It was my custom, after my wife had retired to rest, to walk for about half an 
hour on the lower deck just by way of exercise. For this purpose I wore a 
pair of silent deck shoes. 

One night I was taking my usual walk when suddenly I heard somebody 
crying in one of the cabins, and I stopped, wondering what was the matter. I 
thought the occupant might be ill. I knew it was one of the cabins where 
some of the girls belonging to this man were sleeping. You can imagine my 
surprise then when I heard a man's voice saying, "Don'the a little fool." 

I had no difficulty in recognising the voice as that of the man who was so 
cordially detested, and I determined that I would give him a fright such as 
he had never had before. I waited to hear whether the girl continued crying, 
but suddenly I heard him say, "Well, damn you, you can work your passage 
back as soon as you get ashore." 






I stepped back into the shadows, and waited another moment. Suddenly the 
door of the cabin was opened stealthily, and, after peering this way and that, 
the man came out and scuttled off in the direction of his own cabin. 

It happened that the next night we were having a concert, at which I was to 
give a demonstration. This I concluded would be the best time to administer 
a public rebuke which should make the culprit squirm, and also let the rest 
of the passengers know what manner of man was in their midst. 

Accordingly I laid a little plot with my wife, who at once grasped the 
necessity of teaching this man a lesson. 

The concert was a tremendous success, and at length it was our turn to 
appear before the audience. We went through the various tests of thought¬ 
reading, and gradually I worked my way into the neighbourhood of the man 
himself, who offered me a peculiar coin. 

Exposing a Villain 

Suddenly madame emitted a tremendous shriek, which startled everyone 
there. "There is a bad influence here," she said, when I asked her to 
continue. "It is not good. I see—I see a deck with cabins. Yes, it is the lower 
deck. I see a figure creeping along towards a door. He taps, and a frightened 
voice asks him who is there. He bids the girl inside to open the door. She 
does so and he goes in. 

"There are three girls in that cabin, and they are afraid. He goes to one, who 
tells him he must go. He refuses. She insists, and be tries to kiss her. She 
struggles and cries in her terror. 'Don't be a little fool, 1 he urges, and still the 
girl insists that he shall leave them alone. At last, mad with rage, he leaves 
the cabin, and creeps back. That is all, but that bad influence is here now." 

As I stood by his side I could see that the man to whom this description of 
his deed of the previous night must have come as a terrible shock, was 
literally quaking with fear, and I intended that the rest of the passengers 
present should have no doubt as to his identity. That is why I stood beside 
him all the time. 

I had previously arranged to convey his appearance to my wife when I had 
reached him, and as she was blindfolded it accrued miraculous to the people 
that she should have been able to divine so completely what had evidently 



happened. 


For the rest of the trip he was shunned by everyone, and had the good grace 
to keep to his cabin as much as possible. This much I know. On arrival at 
Cape Town he stranded several girls there, for whilst we were appearing in 
the town they came round and told us how he had timed them to catch a 
certain train up country, and had aoken all those he had wanted on a 
previous train. 

The most wonderful thing that I saw in South Africa was during our visit to 
Kimberly. We were taken over one of the mines, and shown all the 
workings of the place. 

We gave a performance to the chiefs and officers of the works, and as they 
had never seen anything like it before they were greatly impressed. Then I 
suggested that the natives might enjoy a show, and arrangements were 
accordingly made. 

I think I have mentioned that at this time I used to include a bit of 
hypnotism in my act, and on this occasion I thought it would interest the 
Kaffirs. So I got a little native boy, whom I put to sleep, and performed 
various little tricks with him, much to the amazement of the company. 

Those who have seen my performances will have noticed that I always work 
ith it little jewelled stick, and on this occasion I used it on this hypnotised 
boy, I pointed it, at him, and told him that he could not say his name, and 
immediately he became dumb. This was after he had repeated it correctly 
several times. 

My audience were very quiet, but I thought that it was due to nothing more 
than wonder. Suddenly, however, a huge specimen of manhood strode 
towards the stage. He was a kaffir chief, I learned afterwards, and certainly 
he made a magnificent figure as he mounted the stage. 

In a language I could not understand he asked me something, pointing 
towards the stick in my hand. I held it towards him, and as he reached out to 
touch it I jerked it slightly. The sudden touch caused him to draw away his 
hand quickly, and then he turned, and in ringing tones declaimed something 
to the audience who had been looking on aghast. 

I was quite amused. But suddenly my amusement was turned to something 
very different when I looked upon the forbidding faces of my audience. I 



turned to go on with my performance, thinking to tide things over. But I 
could bear vague murmurings, and I felt the earth begin to tremble with the 
regular bent of hundreds of feet beating a rhythmic time upon the floor. 

One of the white foremen appeared at the side of the stage and beckoned 
me. He looked very serious, and when I went to him he explained that the 
chief had told his countrymen that I was a devil man possessed of evil 
spirits, and that the stick I held was a devil stick. He stated that he had 
distinctly felt a shock when he had touched it. 

The foreman advised us to get away as soon as we could, and as the 
murmuing was becoming louder and louder, and the floor was shaking 
beneath the steady stamping of feet, he blew a loud blast on the whistle 
which they always carry. At once the guards rushed in armed with rifles, 
and we were escorted from the hall. 

It was not at all a nice experience, and I remember a similar occasion when 
the natives got so nervous that they left the place in a rush, and I could see 
their faces pressed against the windows outside staring in a frenzy of fear. 

After we left South Africa we went to Manila, and from there to California, 
where we were booked for the Orpheum circuit, opening at San Francisco. 

And now I must bring to an end this record of my travels, which I shall 
always remember as one of the most interesting periods of my life. 

END. 
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Editor's Introduction 

The day of "quick moves" of "the hand is quicker than the eye" sort 
of Magic is over. It always did belong more to the repertoire of the 
Juggler than to that of the more polished Magical Entertainer. His is 
an ART which combines Dramatic Art both verbal and pantomime, 
the science of Misdirection, Wit and Grace of PRESENTATION, 
and should never depend entirely on mere manual dexterity. 

Instead there has been developed a newer type of Magic, where easy 
and graceful movements slow enough for all to see and assimilate 
mentally, is made the goal. 

This more modern phase of the Art depends upon scientific 
principles, upon psychologically worked out formulae-the little 
gaps in our mental processes, between observation and mental 
interpretation. 

In editing the present collection of Card Experiments and presenting 
them to the Magical Fraternity, I do so with great pleasure. Pleasure 
born of the love of good Magic, and of an appreciation of the 
excellence of the material itself. 

Annemann, though a young man, is no new entity to those of us in 
New York State or who have visited the I.B.M. Annual Magical 
Conventions in the middle west or the S.A.M. Banquets or Meetings 
in the east. 

He has achieved a reputation among magicians for his unique way of 
presenting his baffling card mysteries. Baffling because he is known 
to be one who never indulges in any of the accepted sleights, passes 
nor quick moves. Unique in presentation because of his practice of 
allowing the experiments to be operated largely or wholly while the 
pack of cards is out of his possession and in the hands of the 
spectators. In this field of which he makes a speciality, he is in a 







class by himself. 

If the reader desires super-mysteries of the card order, which create 
their effects without the use of a lot of difficult sleights, and which 
neither employ nor require any skill in manipulation, then this 
collection will solve his problem perfectly. 

A great deal of time, thought and care in editing, rewriting and 
illustrating the inventor's original directions have been expended 
with the hope that it may achieve its object of making the doors 
clear, simple and easy to follow, so that the reader may present the 
effects successfully. 

Gilbert Gault. 
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The Five Card Stabbing Mystery 

Annemann 

This is a feat that even to magicians and informed card men will 
appear impossible. In effect, five cards are selected and returned to 
deck which is subjected to a number of genuine shuffles, the cards 
being actually mixed and no location of any being kept. After being 
spread across table faces down, the performer, blindfolded, stabs 
with a knife the selected cards one by one. What is more, he STABS 
THEM IN THE ORDER SELECTED (OR IN ANY ORDER 
CALLED FOR), locating each spectator's actual card without any 
chance of failure. The cards may be marked upon selection by the 
drawers. 


Explanation 


The deck is ordinary as it comes from the factory. But it is of a type 
known as "singleenders." In other words, where a distinguishing 
imperfection in the design will show when a card is turned opposite 
end to the others that are arranged all one way. The best cards for 
this effect is that known as the "Rider Back" of Bicycle Cards. The 
distinguishing mark is in a very CONVENIENT position in this pack- 
-being near the UPPER LEFT CORNER, where a loop ends in a curl 
at one end—and in a small WHITE DOT at the other end. Therefore, 
a reversed card in a pack can IMMEDIATELY be found when the 
cards are spread on table faces down from LEFT TO RIGHT, this 
corner showing on each card for about half an inch. (SEE 
ILLUSTRATION-ENLARGED.) 







With the cards all set one way, the deck can be subjected to 
indefinite overhand shuffles and end to end riffle shuffles without 
disturbing the simple arrangement. The deck is then fanned faces 
down for selections, the spectators being asked to draw cards out, 
note and hold the cards against themselves to avoid showing them. 
This also tends to prevent them handling or TURNING their cards. 
Five are thus removed. Going back to the first, the performer 
TURNS HIS PACK end for end for the replacing of the cards. Thus 
it will be seen that these five cards are the only ones turned around 
in the pack and thus discernible from the others. 

In having them replaced, however, it is done as follows: The first 
card is replaced near center, performer lifting off half the deck for 
the return of the card, and NOTING THE APPROXIMATE 
POSITION of the cut, and closing deck squarely. Attention is called 
that it is not possible for performer to keep track of the cards as 
replaced. On going to the second, however, and in FANNING the 
deck, the performer fans it at ABOUT THIS SPOT and the reverse 
mark immediately is seen. Then performer merely separates the deck 
JUST BELOW this first reversed card—and has second card replaced 
UNDER IT. 

This, of course, is unknown to audience. Deck is again squared 
before next is replaced. This is continued with all—so that in reality 
all five cards are together near center of deck IN SAME ORDER as 
selected, from the top down! 

After the fifth card has been placed in deck and pack squared, the 
performer mentions the blindfold, and states that the cards for the 
test will be spread on table faces down. In speaking, he illustrates his 
remarks by spreading the pack out. Next, in picking them up, he 
scoops them from RIGHT TO LEFT until he reaches the FIRST 
REVERSED CARD of the five, when he squares up this half of 
packet and drops on table. He then scoops up the remaining half of 
the cards, squares them up and drops on top. This is perfectly 



















natural. Now, the FIVE SELECTED CARDS ARE ON TOP OF 
DECK AND IN ORDER! 

The blindfold is now placed across eyes, but on account of the space 
near the nose, it is possible for him to look downward and see along 
the sides of his nose and see the surface of table. Performer asks that 
he be handed deck (he does not pick it up as he is blindfolded) and 
states that WHILE BEING UNABLE TO SEE he will give deck a 
THOROUGH MIXING. Very openly and slowly he gives the deck 
three genuine riffle or dove-tail shuffles thoroughly mixing them. 

How? It is to be remembered that the five cards are on TOP OF 
DECK at start. When the deck is cut for the shuffle, it is cut about 
twenty (20) cards from the bottom each time. And this lower portion 
is shuffled into the upper half. Thus the five cards near top may be 
broken between BUT THEY REMAIN IN THEIR SAME 
RESPECTIVE ORDER. That is, from the top down, regardless of 
the number of cards BETWEEN EACH—the FIRST reversed card 
will be the FIRST man's. The SECOND will be the SECOND'S, etc. 

This genuine shuffle, while blindfolded, is what makes one of the 
baffling points of the trick. DO NOT CUT THE DECK. 

Now, spread the cards from LEFT TO RIGHT, faces down. The 
knife is handed performer who asks one of the gentlemen to stand 
(performer knows the order of the selectors and where they are 
sitting). 

Waving the knife around, the performer locates the reversed card 
belonging to this particular man, whether the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th or 
5th. He picks around with knife, finally stabbing the card. The man 
standing is then asked to name his card. The performer lifts the knife 
and shows that very card on the point of knife. 

This is continued with the others, and each card found successfully. 
At the end, everything may be examined as there is nothing to find 
wrong with the cards. 


Addenda 



Most packs of this brand of cards are found in the correct 
arrangement when direct from the factory. However, this is not 
always true, there being at times, two, three or four reversed. The 
fact that this can be worked as given with practically untouched 
cards that have never been tampered with and which are not faked 
throughout the trick, crimped, marked or mutilated, and also the fact 
that there are no sleights or unseen moves made, makes it a 
masterpiece of its kind. 
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The Eye-Popper Card Feat 

Annemann 

For the last few years the ambition of every manipulator has been to 
achieve that masterpiece of the modem card sleightist—wherein a 
noted card placed SECOND from the top of the deck, instantly 
appears back on TOP; placed In MIDDLE of deck, pops back on 
TOP; again, SECOND from top, and pops back on TOP; then finally 
on bottom and pops back on top, etc. Well, this is nothing less than a 
method by which YOU, WITHOUT A MOMENT'S PRACTICE 
and WITHOUT THE USE OF A SINGLE SLEIGHT, can do this 
effect BETTER, easier and SLOWER than any manipulator ever 
dared to attempt it. And far CLEANER than it has ever been worked 
before. 

Shuffle deck and take out about a dozen or so of RED cards and 
ONE BLACK card. Place it obviously SECOND from the top of this 
packet of red cards. Merely flip the deck with your fingernail and it 
is back on TOP! You do this several times, until your manipulator 
friends are at a loss because they cannot see the move that they feel 
sure must be taking place. Then you plainly and SLOWLY pick up 
the card and place it plainly on the bottom (you actually do so). 

Snap! And the card is BACK ON TOP! Even when you finally place 
it in the center—Snap! and it pops down to the bottom and can be 
examined. Every card is shown back and front and all the others are 
red. Hand the entire deck out for examination if you wish, and 
spectators will find nothing but red cards. 


Explanation 


You must first prepare one simple thing. 








Take two extra cards, 
having the same back 
design as the deck you 


are using. One is to be a 


BLACK card and the 
other a RED. Glue the 


BLACK card to the BACK of the RED card AT ONE END ONLY 
(for 1/2 inch) as shown in FIGURE. This double card can be handled 
freely, dealt and shown back and front as a SINGLE RED CARD. 
Place it on FACE OF PACK. At BACK of deck, have a single 
UNPREPARED DUPLICATE of the BLACK CARD (which is the 
unseen card of the glued pair). 

To start: Hand this top card to spectator, saying that with the ONE 
BLACK CARD you will use a number of RED ONES. Turn deck 
face up, and deal, ONE AT A TIME on table, the FIRST DOZEN 
RED CARDS you come to. As the "double card" was dealt off first, 
it thus becomes the TOP card, when a moment later, you pick up this 
packet. Place face down on left hand. 


Openly place the SINGLE unprepared 
black face card on top of the pack in 



left hand. With forefinger of right hand, 
lift the OUTER END of top card, 


showing it to be the BLACK card (as in 
FIGURE). Letting it drop, you openly 
place this TOP CARD second from top 
(really under double card). "Snap" top 
of deck, lifting outer end of the now top 
card, again, you show that the BLACK 
CARD has RETURNED to the top. 


v Really though, they are looking at the 

BACK CARD of the GLUED PAIR, which is being raised at its 
outer and loose end! 

Once more take TOP card (double) and place SECOND from top. 
Again you "snap," and show it to have returned. 


Next time, you openly shove TOP card (single unprepared) on to 
bottom of pack. "Snap," as before, and once more it is on TOP. 
Lastly you place TOP card (double) openly in center of packet. 






"Snap" pack, and, TURNING PACKET COMPLETELY OVER, 
show that the card has gone THROUGH TO THE BOTTOM. 
Immediately you deal the cards into a face up pile, one at a time, and 
show ONLY ONE BLACK CARD among all the other red ones!! 
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Poker Player's Dream 

Annemann 

Here is a pretty effect, away from the general line, because your 
audience has nothing to do but watch. 

A deck is genuinely shuffled, and then spread across table aces up. 
The high cards from the Ten Spots up are removed from one side to 
the other, special attention being called that they are taken from 
SHUFFLED DECK just as they lie, with no attention being paid to 
their order. Turning the cards faces down, they are further mixed. 
Then they are placed faces down in left hand. A borrowed 
handkerchief is thrown over hand and cards. 

Any suit is selected by the onlookers. Reaching under handkerchief 
with right hand, performer almost INSTANTLY produces a "Royal 
Flush" of the cards of that particular suit! This is repeated with suits 
as called for until the entire twenty (20) cards have been produced. 

Unprepared cards are used, making the effect almost impromptu 
except for a short two minute arrangement. First, run through the 
deck and bring to the bottom all the Tens, Jacks, Queens, Kings and 
Aces. Pay no attention to values, arrange this packet of twenty (20) 
cards as follows: from back to face of packet, starting with Spades 
and alternating with Hearts, until the ten cards are used up. Then 
start with Clubs and alternate with Diamonds until these are gone. 
Place this packet face down on top of deck and you are ready. 

First, give deck a genuine riffle or dove-tail shuffle, cutting deck a 
trifle LOWER THAN HALF WAY. The fact that you riffle the 
LOWER half INTO the UPPER HALF, and separate the attached 
cards, makes no difference. Their RESPECTIVE ORDER is NOT 
CHANGED. You now state that you will use the HIGH CARDS 
ONLY for this effect. 







Spread the cards face up from left to right on table. Starting at right 
end you push the cards to right carelessly and take out EACH HIGH 
CARD as you come to it, placing it face down on your left hand. 

Pick up only ONE CARD AT A TIME. Call attention that you take 
them REGARDLESS OF ORDER from the SHUFFLED PACK. 
When they are all out, and face down on left hand, the subtle point is 
that THEY ARE JUST AS THEY WERE ORIGINALLY 
STACKED despite the genuine shuffle! 

Remark that the cards have been well mixed, at same time fanning 
the packet face up (casually) and showing them. The cards appear 
well mixed as to the colors which are outstanding. Close fan, turn 
packet face down, and state that you will mix them just a little more 
so no one can accuse you of keeping track of any card. Deal the 
packet into two face down heaps, a card at a time to each. Pick up by 
putting the RIGHT HAND pile on the LEFT. Square packet and take 
in left hand faces down. 

Ask for the loan of a handkerchief. During this stall, your right hand 
is over cards in left hand, thumb at rear. You count off five cards 
from bottom and insert the left little finger keeping a small break. 
Five more cards are counted and left THIRD FINGER is partially 
inserted here. Five more and SECOND FINGER separates these 
from top five. The is a simple process as you will see by trying. The 
breaks are at back and covered. 

You take handkerchief in right hand and throw it over left hand and 
cards. Now any suit is called and you produce it almost instantly. 

If the directions have been followed, EVERY SUIT IS 
SEPARATED NOW, the top five being all DIAMONDS, the second 
five being HEARTS, the third five being CLUBS and the bottom 
five ALL SPADES! And as the cards are already separated, the 
production is almost INSTANTANEOUS. 

If you are not sure of yourself at first, the counting of the packets 
can be done UNDER COVER of the handkerchief, which spectator 
throws over your two hands and Cards. There is ample opportunity 
while you are explaining just what has been done and what you want 
them to do. The time needed for this is shout 20 to 30 seconds. 


It a very deceptive trick. With borrowed cards (given a two minute 
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The "You Spell It Yourself" Feat 


Annemann 

Here is a really new and different version of a spelling trick wherein 
the performer apparently does nothing but direct the spectator. Your 
audience will afterwards swear that you have never touched a thing. 
The misdirection is perfect. At the finish, everything is left in their 
hands with no chance of any trickery being found. 

Two packs of cards are used although only one is in evidence at any 
time. Follow the slight preparation carefully, and you will readily 
understand what a really subtle principle is involved. 

We shall call them pack No. 1 and pack No. 2. From pack No. 1, 
take the following cards, and arrange in order from back to face:- 


ACE OF 

CLUBS NINE OF 

SIX OF DIAMONDS 

HEARTS QUEEN OF 

JACK OF DIAMONDS 


KING OF HEARTS 
SEVEN OF SPADES 
FOUR OF 
DIAMONDS 


SPADES TEN OF CLUBS EIGHT OF 

EIGHT OF ACE OF SPADES DIAMONDS 
HEARTS 


Now, these place on top of pack, and between each of these cards, 
place any other card from deck. Thus, these cards lie at EVEN 
NUMBERS down from top, as far as 24. 

These 12 arranged cards are to be known as set No. 1 of six cards 
beginning with the ACE OF CLUBS—and set No. 2 of six cards 
beginning with the TEN OF CLUBS. 


This arranged pack is now placed on table. 







It is understood that any number from 12 down will be in the first set 
and over 12 to and including 24 is in the 2nd set. 

The deck No. 2 is arranged by 
taking out the above 12 cards 
IN THE SAME ORDER and 
placing on TOP of deck. On 
top of these are placed ANY 
NINE OTHER CARDS. This 
deck is placed in the left side 
coat pocket, LAYING ON ITS 
SIDE. You are now ready. 

Take deck from table. False 
shuffle if desired. State that 
you will have a card selected, 
but BY THE SPECTATOR HIMSELF and that you will do nothing 
through the test. Hand him the deck and ask him to call out the first 
number he thinks of up to 25. He does so and you turn your back, 
asking him to count down and look at a card. BUT—if he names an 
EVEN NUMBER, you tell him to count down and look at the card 
AT THAT NUMBER. If he names an ODD NUMBER, you just tell 
him to count off that number of cards. When he has done so, ask him 
to look at and remember the NEXT CARD. 

So no matter whet number he names, he must arrive at ONE OF 
THE 12 VITAL CARDS. 

If he has named 12 or below—you know it is in Set No. 1. If OVER 
12, you know it is in Set No. 2. You remember this for later use. 

You do not know the exact name of his card, and never do until the 
last part of the effect. 

When he has looked at his card, tell him to shuffle it into the deck 
well, and to remember that no one knows the card he has looked at. 
Also that no one knows WHERE it lies in the pack that he is 
shuffling. 

Turning back to him, you take deck and explain: you want him to 
put the cards in his pocket, name his card for the first time, and then 
remove ONE CARD AT A TIME as he spells its name. As the 
























performer explains this—he drops deck in his left coat pocket, 
STANDING IT ON END SO AS NOT TO MIX WITH THE 
OTHER CARDS (as shown in FIG. No. 6). Then as he explains 
about the spectator's bringing cards out singly as the spectator spells, 
he illustrates by bringing out, one at a time, SIX cards from the top 
of the other pack No, 2. (Spelling out six letters of a card like "F-O- 
U-R-O-F" etc.) With these SIX cards in hand, performer brings out 
deck, it being apparently the same deck as before in use. Now— 

If the number named was in the 1st set (that is, if his number was 
under 12)—these six cards are replaced on TOP OF DECK —and 
then deck handed to spectator. 

If the number named was in 2nd set (over 12)—the six cards are 
placed on BOTTOM—and then deck is handed to spectator. 

So far as the performer is concerned, the trick is now over, although 
EVEN NOW HE DOESN'T KNOW THE NAME OF THE 
SELECTED CARD! The spectator puts deck into his pocket, and 
now FOR THE FIRST TIME NAMES HIS CARD! 

When he names it, the performer asks him directly if any one could 
have known the card he was thinking of before. Also the performer 
relates that after noting a card with freedom of choice, the spectator 
thoroughly SHUFFLED the cards, and now has the deck in his 
pocket where no one can tamper with it, This helps work up the 
climax and brings out the "impossible points." 

The spectator now spells his card's name, letter for letter, and brings 
out a card at a time from off deck in pocket. On the last letter, the 
performer asks him to hold the card high up AND IT WILL BE THE 
NOTED CARD! 

From the audience viewpoint, a miracle has happened, because from 
their knowledge, only one deck has been in use. To their minds, only 
the spectator has handled the pack, the spectator apparently had 
FREE CHOICE of 25 cards (although this subtle principle of 
"alternating" has lowered that freedom to 12 cards) and the spectator 
also freely and thoroughly shuffled the cards after the selection. The 
performer actually never sees the face of a card throughout the test 
and YET IT WORKS. 



Arrange the cards as above—and try it out alone first. Most important 
is the fact that, at the finish, the SPECTATOR HAS THE DECK 
(which he can keep and examine) and find nothing wrong in any 
way with the pack!! 
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A Day-Time Nightmare 

Annemann 

In this effect, the spectator apparently sees IN HIS OWN deck, a 
card which he finds that he has placed in his pocket several minutes 
before! 

A fake card is needed and is made by gluing the FACE of any 
BLACK CARD to the back of a RED CARD (at one end only) for 
half an inch, the rear BLACK card is left as is. But the RED 
(FRONT) card is TRIMMED slightly at its outer loose end. This 
makes a "short" CARD, that can be found and stopped at in deck by 
riffling the pack. The beauty of this idea is that this "feked" double 
card can be ADDED TO ANY BORROWED DECK regardless of 
the back design—and cannot be noticed due to the handling of the 
dec,. 

Get your double card on the face of any borrowed deck. Run through 
cards as if counting them to see if it is a full pack.—but really to 
locate the single DUPLICATE of the BLACK CARD of your glued 
pair. Get it on TOP OF DECK. 

Have an ordinary envelope examined by the owner of deck, and then 
have him select a card from his pack. This top card (duplicate) of 
deck must be "forced" and the performer can use his favorite 
method. I generally riffle the pack asking to have someone call 
"STOP" at any point. In cutting, slip TOP CARD to top of LOWER 
HALF and selector gets it. Or, deal a row of four cards with this card 
in secon dplace and force by the "between one and four" counting 
method. 

TELL SELECTOR NOT TO LOOK AT THE CARD HE GETS, 
NOR TO SHOW IT-JUST TO SEAL IT IN THE ENVELOPE 
AND PLACE IN HIS POCKET. Cut the deck (bringing double card 
near center) and turn face down. Hold pack facing him, and riffle the 






TOP END, telling him to say STOP at any time. Now, as the short 
card is near CENTER you can always stop at this spot—which stops 
you BETWEEN THE GLUED PAIR and leaves the BLACK CARD 
in view and looking at him. Ask him to REMEMBER the card 
stopped at. Let deck close. Turn cards face up. Openly deal the cards 
out, face up on the table in a pile. Tell him to stop you when he sees 
the card he noted. HE FINDS IT HAS VANISHED! This is due to 
the fact that the card he saw is GLUED TO THE BACK OF 
ANOTHER CARD. 

And this, with his own deck, and without a single move or sleight. 

Then, ask him to "NAME" his card. He does so and you apparently 
prove that he has been dreaming. Because when he opens his 
envelope himself, he finds the VERY CARD HE THINKS HE JUST 
SAW IN HIS DECK! 
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The argument is "What constitutes a magician?" 

One fellow says the magician is the one who by 
adroitness in every case accomplishes his 
miracles. The claim has been put forth that the 
true lover of the art learns his difficult 
sleights to accomplish the effect and then does 
them in an artistic manner. That sounds fine and 
is fine in its own way but in my opinion does not 
make a magician by a long shot. Sleights are many 
and varied. Some you can learn in half an hour 
and others take a little longer to learn 
perfectly, say two or three years. After you 
learn it, it may be very useful or it may not be 
any good except for a show of dexterity. Here is 
my opinion of a magician, and a real one at that. 

A magician is the fellow who by manner and 
address, instead of much dexterity, is able to 
deceive his watchers by mis-direction in his talk 
and personality. Rather deep? Not so, because I 
can put it in a more common and perhaps slangy 
way. Plain bunk and bluff put forward in a 
gentlemanly way with showmanship and a regard for 
the good opinion of the public. 

Of course, there is a big difference in working 
from the stage and mingling with the audience. 
There are a lot of performers who can put on a 
model act from the stage, but when it comes to a 
private or impromptu drawing room entertainment 









they are "out." Why? Because they are not adept 
at working with their audience personally. The 
performer can stand on the stage and show a box 
empty and then produce a rabbit with ease and the 
spectator cannot say a word or make a motion to 
prevent the working of the trick, but in the 
drawing room and club he feels at home enough to 
make remarks about this and that, and at the same 
time comes in contact with performer enough so 
that some motion at a critical time in the 
experiment he may be helping is going to ruin it. 
There is the difference. The close worker must be 
always ready to place his wits up against those 
of the spectators seated around him and beat them 
at their own game but at the same time keeping a 
perfectly gentlemanly poise. 

There are many far and near who at times feel 
like beating up a "Wise guy... who has without 
doubt "bummed" his way in free gratis but never a 
word can you say or thing can you do. A kind slam 
or a loud mouthed exposure from the audience is 
nothing but a hit below the belt to the magician 
as it only takes a word to change an audience's 
opinion. 

So there you are. Magic is an art but when you 
get to the root it is nothing but your 
personality and wit against that of your watcher, 
and a case of telling him to do as he pleases and 
then letting him do what you want him to. You 
can't afford to be bashful in this line. It takes 
nerve and polite forwardness but don't make the 
mistake of thinking that I mean you should get 
big-headed and think you are better than the 
audience. They could probably "break" you in 
business but they are out of their environment 
for a little pleasure and you are being paid to 
furnigh it. Don't browbeat and bully them and 
scowl and growl but keep your face smiling and at 
the same time go at your task as if you know what 
you are doing and just how to do it. 




There is the magician. Not the greatest sleight- 
of-hand man in the world but the one who, to 
quote in a slangy way, can take a highly 
intelligent audience and bluff, blow and force 
his way through an act of mystery and have his 
whole audience talk about the wonderful 
performance and the highly polished, gentlemanly 
and smooth ways of the entertainer. Who else has 
anything to say about this subject? 

-Annemann 
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The East Indian Needle Trick 


My own original way. The same old effect but you 
can defy all the physicians and surgeons in the 
world to find anything in your mouth before and 
after. No secret loading and I have worked the 
stunt for two months now and got some good write¬ 
ups on it. 

You have a little work basket setting on table 
and inside have a paper of needles, a spool of 
white thread and your bundle of needles already 
threaded and rolled up in usual manner. This 
bunch is rolled, of course, so the thread is all 
at one end and if bundle is picked up between 
thumb and finger at this end, the thread is out 
of sight, just the packet of needles showing. 

This bunch is stuck into the hole in the spool 
with the threaded ends up. Spool sets upright in 
basket. A glass of water is close by. 


Call up your doctor 
or spectator to 
examine your mouth. 
Take from basket the 
paper of needles and 
open and remove same, 
dropping one or two 
to show they are 



loose and otherwise freely allowing them to be 
seen. Roll them in a bunch and hold between thumb 
and forefinger of right hand at same time 









addressing your audience. State you also use two 
yards of white cotton thread for the experiment, 
at same time reaching into basket with right 
hand, dropping needles, picking up bundle from 
spool and picking up and bringing forth the 
spool. This is one continuous move. Reel off 
about two yards and breaking same drop spool into 
basket. Now state you are ready. Bring packet to 
mouth and place on tongue but bring upper teeth 
down on them and this covers the threaded ends 
but needles can be clearly seen. Draw them back 
Into mouth and shift them over on right side and 
clamp between teeth as far back as possible and 
this will not prevent you from talking and 
swallowing water freely. 

Now take about half of the glass down. Now loop 
the thread over tongue and chew it up into small 
ball and with tongue push up between gums on left 
back side. Drink rest of water and be sure and 
tip glass over and 'shake same showing empty. Now 
bring thread packet over in mouth and with tongue 
get loose end of thread free. Pull about a foot 
out and have assistant hold end, you backing away 
slowly and the bundle will unroll the needles 
slipping out. As you get to the last end, bring 
down the ball of thread with tongue Into mouth 
and when you remove last end with thumb and 
forefinger you have the little wad of thread 
also, leaving your mouth free. Try it and watch 
the effect. 
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The Cigarette and Dollar 
Bill Again 

Once more we bring this old-timer forth but after 
you read this see if you can beat it for 
simpleness and effect. 

A spectator opens a new pack after examining and 
a cigarette is removed and marked and placed in 
performer's mouth. A bill is borrowed and 
spectator writes down number and INITIALS BILL 
BEFORE performer ever touches it. Bill is 
destroyed in most open manner, the cigarette 
being lighted just before this event. Cigarette 
IF; now identified by mark and while still 
burning is broken open and bill removed. When 
handed back, the owner is asked to identify bill 
by marks and number. 

Take a new pack of Camel cigarettes and open from 
the bottom with safety razor blade. Remove one 
cigarette and after removing enough tobacco 
insert a rolled dollar bill, not a new one or an 
old one, but half way between. Put cigarette back 
into package, remembering which it is from top, 
and seat up pack with a little glue. Make a neat 
job of it as it will stand a look but not much, 
as they always look at seal and top. Have in your 
pocket a letter size envelope with slit along 
center of face and inside a piece of paper size 
of folded bill. A candle is setting on your table 









at your right. Several matches in left trouser 
pocket. 

(Since Annemann wrote 
his description most 
cigarette packages have 
been given an added 
cellophane wrapper. In 
order to prepare the 
"unopened" package as 
described above, it 
first is necessary to 
remove the cellophane. 

It will be found quite 
simple, with most 
brands, to open the 
cellophane wrapper at 
the top and slide it off the paper packet. After 
the pack has been prepared the cellophane can be 
slid back on, top refolded and stuck in place, so 
that the pack seems to be just as it come from 
the factory.) 

Go into audience and hand pack out with request 
for it to be opened, you starting it at the right 
side as they are usually opened only a little. 
Watch closely and have him hand you a cigarette, 
you can tell if it is the right one and if not 
just hand it to someone to show the cigarettes 
are ordinary and ask for another. You may have to 
do this three or four times but not more until 
you get the right one, but the audience takes it 
for a joke and you are pattering about being 
generous, etc., and when you get loaded one say 
you'll have to quit because you have already 
exceeded your expense account. Hold cigarette 
between fingers and have person mark it and place 
in your mouth. 






$U7 


Now borrow the dollar 
bill after it has been 
noted and marked and 
walk back to platform 
with bill in air and 


cigarette in mouth. Pick 
up a match and light it 
(here you get a laugh) 


but light cigarette and candle. Fold bill several 
times and taking envelope with flap to front 
openly insert bill but it comes out slit into 
left fingers which are behind envelope. Right 
hand folds down flap and holds it in front of 
candle and then into flame and here is the 
perfect misdirection as they all look to see the 
bill and your left hand with bill casually goes 
into left trouser pocket as you watch envelope 
burn. After ashes are scattered go into audience, 
still puffing cigarette, and have it identified 
by marks. Step back or onto runway and break 
cigarette and unroll bill. 

Now is the subtle move which I thank my good 
friend John Sardo of Elmira, N. Y., for. Nine 
times out of ten the audience will begin to 
applaud when you unroll the bill and you bow and 
ask them if it is not a very nice experiment, at 
same time pocketing bill and starting towards 
stage. This gets a good laugh and of course you 
act surprised, and then remember about the 
borrowed bill, going back into audience and 
returning it, and having the gentlemen identify 
it, but of course when you put bill in left 
trouser pocket and then withdraw it you exchanged 
it for We original and there you are! 
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Mentalex? 

After disgusting your audience with a convincing 
discourse on mind control, you borrow two stiff 
hats and place down up on two chairs about 1-1/2 
yards apart. Stepping amongst the multitude you 
request several to select the card you want them 
to, but you have deceived them just the same 
because you don't force a card! The cards are 
returned and you do the shuffling so that there 
will be no tricky work. Placing deck in one lid, 
you remove cards singly, backs towards audience 
and transfer to other hat. One of the selectors 
is asked to call stop at any time when a card is 
half way across and on naming it is turned around 
and of course, as usual, you are right. Repeat 
with the others if they have not left. 

Because of the bewildering and intricate sleights 
necessary for the accomplishment of this problem 
I use a three kind force deck to save time in 
practicing. As there are at least 15 duplicates 
of each the spectator is sure to call stop before 
very many have passed by because he wants to see 
the other acts before he has to go. They really 
think it is mind control and that is why they 
flock around you after the show and say, "Did you 
take a course?" "Were You always good at it?" 

"Did you get it out of Popular Science or Science 
and invention magazine?" 
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Telephone Mystery 

This is rock bottom for simplicity and that is 
what I work for always. There is no name code and 
you are always ready with the simplest mental 
calculation. In my case, the following table is 
pasted on the wall just over the telephone at 
home. Weeks go by at a time without working it 
and then suddenly a call is put in with no 
warning at all and still I can sit pretty. 

Monday AH 4C 7D 10S. 

Tuesday 2H 5C 8D JS. 

Wednesday 3H 6C 9D QS. 

Thursday 4H 7C 10D KS. 

Friday 5H 8C JD AS. 

Saturday 6H 9C QD 2S. 

Sunday 7H IOC KD 3S. 

You will notice that the four cards in each row 
run according to Si Stebbins. The days of the 
week are numbered in order beginning at Ace. I 
always have two cards selected as it seems to 
look better. Your assistant when a call comes in, 
goes ac cording to what day it is; names the 
first two cards of that row after usual byplay to 
dress it up. If another call comes in the same 
day, use the second pair. You always know what 
two cards to force. Count up the day of the week 
on your fingers while doing the finger counting 
trick. In this way you know what card to start 
with on your system. 









Force to suit yourself. Here is my usual way but 
not always. Get two cards on bottom, false 
shuffle. Have deck cut and top portion discarded. 
Deal from top of lower half four piles of two 
each. The third card each time is bottom dealt 
and force this with the one to four gag. If you 
can't force two cards, write me and I'll tell you 
where you can get work. 
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Attention, Mentalists! 

The perfect Living and Dead and all it is, is two 
gags combined and needs a showman but it's the 
berries. I use it, so you needn't read any 
further. 


You hand person sheet of paper ruled into five 
spaces and have him write four living names and 
one dead, and tear into separate strips, fold and 
throw on table. They are put into glass tumbler 
and he shakes them and thinks of name. Throws 
them on table, you have several shudders made to 
order to fit the occasion, pick out the folded 
slip with dead name and TELL THE NAME WITHOUT 
OPENING. No impressions and nothing used except 
one sheet and pencil and glass! 



you tear off one piece and fold to 


Have sheet of 
paper and 
with pencil 
rule off so 
you have six 
places. 
Explain that 
you are going 
to have names 
written, and 
each piece 
torn off and 
to illustrate 
show how. Now 
















apparently stick piece in pocket but keep finger 
palmed in right hand. Tell him to write a dead 
name and then four living names, the dead name 
goes on slip with one machine cut edge and all 
the living names have rough torn edges, thanks to 
your tearing off one piece. As he throws down 
each folded piece after tearing you pick up and 
drop into glass but of course the straight edged 
one is switched in passing from left to right 
hand and the blank piece is dropped in and dead 
name is in left hand. There isn't a thing amiss 
because there are still 5 slips in glass and one 
of them is a straight edged and you can easily 
find it later to switch back. Have them shake 
them up and your left hand is below table on knee 
with paper unfolded, and you can read name when 
you shade eyes with right hand for a second to 
concentrate. 

Refold paper and finger palm as they throw pieces 
on table. You shoot the bunk and then pick out 
the straight edged piece with right hand, 
apparently place in left and hold in plain view 
to forehead, but of course you merely make 
motions as usual and opened your left hand with 
paper there. Toss it to spectator to verify it is 
dead name and then you spell it out and 
everything is clear of all trickery. 
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No Title At All 

I haven't the time to figure out suitable titles. 
The effect is what counts. And this is one that 
will puzzle not a few wise ones. 

Make up a 52-card deck with two sets of 26 cards 
all alike and stack the deck with them 
alternately throughout, first one and then the 
other. Cut deck several times and then lay face 
down on table after noting bottom card so that 
you know what is on top. We shall say 3S and 6H 
repeated through deck. Now ask someone to step up 
and cut the deck into two piles, that is, cut off 
a portion; he then takes up the top card of lower 
half and notes it. Another person steps up and 
takes the next card and notes it. Now have second 
person replace his and then first person who puts 
top half of deck back on cards and squares them, 
and gives deck several cuts. 

Now you know the two cards that they have looked 
at but you don't know which is which, so try this 
subtle way: Say that if the two cards are of 
opposite colors, the red must be found before the 
black and if the same color, the highest card 
must be found first. Ask which gentleman is first 
and thus you know he must have the red card, or 
the 6H! Simple? You are holding deck which you 
false shuffle and cut several times until a black 
card is on bottom which tells you the red card is 
on top and every odd card through deck. 









Start dealing a card at a time onto table face 
down (of course) and count them to yourself. You 
have told man (who had red card) to stop you at 
any time after you dealt a card. Now when he 
stops you, if you have just dealt an odd numbered 
card, step back and ask him to turn over the card 
he stopped you at. It will be his card! But if 
you have just dealt an even-numbered card, just 
take off the next card, holding it with back 
towards him, and when he names his card, show him 
it is the one! Thus you get him either way! 

in other words, you must turn over any odd card 
through deck to be his. 

Now in picking up the cards on table, if the odd 
card is on the pile on table, after it is 
acknowledged and replaced, pick up the dealt 
packet and drop on top of your deck and the order 
is the same. But if you show the correct card 
from top of deck, after acknowledgement drop it 
on top of pile on table, pick up pile and deposit 
on top of deck. 

Now the deck is in readiness to discover the 
second card. Hand deck to second man and ask him 
to name any number from one to twenty-five. When 
he names it, if it is an even number tell him to 
deal off that many cards, and when he does tell 
him to turn over the card at that number and it 
is his! if his number named is odd, tell him to 
count off that many cards and to look at the next 
one! You have him either way because his card is 
every even numbered card from top. And there you 
are. I can only say try it on someone, magician 
or not, and see what you think of it then and 
only then. 
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Three Card Monte Outdone 

This is an improvement in my method I use three 
of the small flat tin boxes that hold one dozen 
aspirin tablets and one of them contains a penny 
and they can be examined at any time, before and 
after, as they are unprepared and there is no 
switching or funny business to be caught at. 

Get four of 
these tins. Put 
a penny in one 
and fasten on 
Inside of left 
wrist about 

five inches up 

with two heavy rubber bands on the order of a 
wrist watch. Put your coat on and all is 
concealed and ready. Have a penny in one of the 
other three and hand for examination without 
fear. When you take them back shake them around 
in your hand so that no one ran keep track of the 
loaded one and then laying two on the table shake 
one of the empty ones in left hand, at the same 
time telling them to watch it closely, laying it 
down and then moving one or two of the other 
boxes around it, being careful not to shake penny 
in the loaded one. Ask them to pick out the penny 
and they can't do it because they get the empty 
one. 

When they pick up the empty one they can grab the 










rest if they want to and the penny is in one of 
the others and they can't find a thing wrong. I 
usually do this. After they pick up an empty one 
and shake, I pick up the other empty one with 
left hand and shaking it say, "No, here it is. 

Now watch it this time," and do it over several 
times this way and then let them ex-' amine them 
all. In this way the real box with coin has never 
been shook, the one up your sleeve doing all the 
talking and making the mis-direction. Watch 
carefully and always have the designs on the 
boxes facing the same way and never use your left 
hand to shake your fist at someone because they 
guess right because if you do, the one up your 
sleeve is going to tell tales at the wrong time. 
Otherwise you have a dandy pocket trick. Selah. 

Take three coin rattle boxes and place on table 
for good examination. Borrow a half dollar or 
quarter and have them put it in any one of the 
boxes and close. You pick up boxes and mix so 
that the spectator loses the one holding coin and 
laying down the other two keep one empty box, 
saying, "Watch the box with the coin," at the 
same time shaking it so it rattles. Immediately 
Jay it down -and slowly moving them around ask 
them to pick up the one with the coin. They pick 
it up, shake it and look in it but of course they 
find or hear nothing. You immediately say they 
were wrong, and, picking up the other empty box, 
shake that so it rattles, telling them coin is in 
that one and to watch it again. Repeat and when 
they pick this one up step away and let them find 
coin in other box and examine all. 
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The Master Mind 

I claim nothing original except the combination 
The effects are secrets that I have picked up 
here and there sometime or other and if I could 
give certain credit would gladly do so. It is all 
mental work and I would advise its use as I have 
done; for small groups of intelligent people and 
is especially fine for publicity. 

Have two decks, one red backed and one blue 
backed. The red deck has a wide card which 
preferably should be a black one. This deck is 
arranged for effect number one, and the numerical 
system is not hurt if this wide card (black) is 
cut to the face of its pile and this pile placed 
on top of the reds. This is simply to make it 
easier in cutting the two portions apart for the 
shuffle and it saves a bridge. The papers I use 
for pellets to write on are all alike throughout 
the act and all pellets for each test is folded 
the same way. I got quite a supply of this paper 
at a printer's cut to about 2-1/2 x 2. Also use a 
pen to write with as it seems to make a better 
impression. 










You also use two pocket 
indexes like the cards 
from pocket, but I would 
advise you to make up 
two as I did, out of 
playing cards riveted at 
the end as they are more 
compact. In these 
indexes which repose in 
either trouser pocket, 
you have fifty-two 
folded pellets reading 
"Your card will 

be." and here have the name of a card. 

These are written in ink, folded and put into the 
Indexes so that you can get the pellet for any 
card Instantly. 

The blue backed deck is in your left coat pocket 
and at the face of it is one of the red backed 
cards, and this is the card (ace) that was 
discarded from the red deck in arranging the 
numerical system. 

At the beginning I borrow a stiff hat to keep 
papers in as this is a necessity for the second 
and last tests and if used for the others waylays 
suspicion of it. After working the first test 
with the red deck, I work into second with same 
deck as all that is needed is the wide card. From 
that I take out the blue deck with extra red card 
and either borrowing an envelope or using one of 
my own, do the third. The blue deck is replaced 
in pocket and the fourth and fifth tests resorted 
to. I have (lone this routine before experts and 
the different twists and slight changes of 
effects and conditions has kept them tearing 
their hair. 

THE ACT: The red deck is arranged thus: One of 
the black aces is discarded (put at face of blue 
backed deck in pocket) and the two colors of deck 
are separated and you arrange the black portion 






in the following order regardless of suits: 

4J3Q2KAK2Q3J4 10 5968778695 

10 

With this arrangement of the black cards, they 
can he cut any number of times and two cards 
taken from any place together always total either 
14 or 15. 

Now the red packet is taken and the 15th card 
from the bottom up is noted. This is because the 
cards are later reversed and this makes it 
fifteenth from top. As there is a wide card in 
the black pile, it is cut to the bottom and the 
black pile placed on top of the reds. 

Performer takes a slip and writing a name on it 
folds and drops into the hat. Cut the pack at 
wide card and give a genuine riffle shuffle. Turn 
deck face up and separate the two colors, dealing 
two piles, one at a time. These moves leave the 
two packets in same order as at first except that 
they are reversed, which has been prepared for. 
Now performer gives es, black packet to spectator 
to cut and remove two card,; together and add 
them up. If total is 15 he is told to count flown 
in red, packet and look at the fifteenth card, 
but if total is 14 he is told to count off 
fourteen cards and look at the next. The card is 
thrown on table face up and the pellet is opened 
and reads. "Your card will be ." 

Now put deck together and have freely shuffled. 
You take back and cut several times, leaving wide 
card on bottom, and you turn up corner and note 
name of top card of deck. Turn to a man and have 
him think of a number between one and twenty- 
five. You take a pellet and write on it the name 
of card just noted and write above it, "The lady 

will get the ." pellet and drop in hat, 

saying you have written something for him. Hand 






him deck, turn your back and have him count off 
on table the same number of cards as he thought 
of. At the same time the lady is to watch and see 
and remember how many he counts off. When he has 
done so, he looks at the top card of the pile 
dealt off, returns it and lays deck on top of 
pile and cuts. Performer picks up deck and as he 
turns to lady and asks if she knows the number, 
cuts at wide card and as he lays deck on table 
notes top card. 

Taking the other slip he writes, "The man will 

get the ." (writes name of card just 

noted. This is folded and dropped into hat also.) 
Deck handed to lady and she counts same as man 
did and notes last card dealt. Now as the 
denouement, have them name the cards and then 
open the slips and there are the names of the 
cards anti identified as to which is which. I 
always ask for the persons' first names before I 
start and use them, which is better effect. This 
effect I didn't mention in the beginning, but 
this really is third and the others are advanced 
one number. 

Using this same deck with wide card, have same 
shuffle again and hand out three slips and 
pencils to people. Take deck, cut wide card to 
bottom. Explain that you want three people to 
take deck in their own hands and note a card. 
First person like this: hold deck in left hand, 
face down, with right remove a bunch of cards 
from middle of deck, note bottom card of bunch 
and lay all on top of deck and cut. Illustrate 
several times for one person and then false 
shuffle, bringing wide card to top. 

They do so and hand deck back. You have second 
person watch you. Tell him to hold deck face up 
in left hand and with right thumb turn back index 
corner of deck anywhere and note card. As you 
tell him this you do it and your right thumb cuts 
deck at wide card and performer sees the card 





that first person noted. The second person notes 
a card and the third the same way. bul. you don't 
need to know them. Have the names written on 
slips and folded and you collect with hat but 
watch them so you can tell which one is the one 
you know. 

Set hat on table and he sure no one is back of 
you. Take out one pellet, one that you don't know 
and after psychic bunk give name of one you do 
know, at same time opening one in hand and 
reading name; refold it and Place on table behind 
hat. Now take out the other unknown pellet and 
give name of one just read and open this one in 
hand and read. 

Now, when you fold up and place behind hat with 
other really finger palm and reaching into hat 
apparently bring out last one, but is one just 
read. Applarently you cannot get this one, so 
have owner hold in his own fingers and then you 
name it and ask him to open it and show the. 
others you are correct. You tip the hat 
backwards, mouth down over paper at rear and pick 
up, and then pick up papers as it you just dumped 
the pellets out. The last move tools the wise one 
who might have an Idea of the one ahead method. 

Now take the blue backed deck from your pocket 
with the one red back card at the face and borrow 
an ordinary letter size envelope. Both decks are 
shown by fanning face up and then back up, but 
the red card in blue deck is not seen due to 
being at face of pack and left covered by several 
cards when fanned. 

Red deck handed out for shuffle. Performer 
looking through blue deck finds a card and places 
openly in envelope. What he really does is this; 
supposing the extra card in this deck is the Ace 
of Clubs, with faces towards audience, he runs 
through and finds the blue backed Ace of Clubs, 
but without letting anyone see it puts it on top 




of deck, and now the two aces are together with 
the blue one on top. I forgot to mention that 
just before fanning to find other ace, performer 
shuffles the red backed ace to top of deck and as 
deck is fanned towards spectators and because the 
blue ace is put on underside of deck, the red ace 
is never seen. These two aces are picked up 
together as one with the blue back out and slid 
face down in envelope. 

The spectator now freely selects any card and 
hands, face down, to performer, who notes and 
remembers card, but without showing, slides into 
envelope back of those already there. Now, after 
remarking of the two different colored backed 
cards being selected, performer's first, he draws 
out the two front cards, and after showing the 
backs to be different, turns them over, showing 
they are both alike. 

Red card is handed back and blue is returned to 
performer's pack. He again looks through and 
takes out a card, but this time it is a duplicate 
of the card already in the envelope. 

This card the performer puts face down in front 
of one already there. Then spectator hands over 
his card, this is shoved face down between the 
two. When taken out, all three are together, 
being apparently two, but squared so it is 
impossible to tell how many. On top is your blue 
backed card, and beneath are the two red backs; 
you take off top blue card and show two bottoms 
as one. Turn over blue card and show and then 
turn over the two reds as one and show. 

The envelope is thus left free of any cards and 
placing cards back on their respective decks, all 
can be examined. I have given details for the 
first time and last. You can do the trick 
indefinitely but would advise only twice and then 
quit. 




This is not a trick in a way but works about 80 
per cent of the times and is not always certain 
but I find most people work my way. I use it 
before the last effect of this routine, and if it 
fails it is covered with a strong finish that 
cannot fall. It must be worked rather fast, not 
letting spectator have a chance to think of only 
what you are talking about, and tends to get them 
rather flustered. 

Four cards are dealt off face up on table by 
spectator and you write on pellet and drop in 
hat. You take four cards and shuffling, lay face 
down in a row. Turning back and walking away from 
table you have person take any card and place in 
Pocket. Without touching other cards, you have 
him read pellet and there is name of card. 

It is the, old subtle force of having the second 
or third card in the row about an inch ahead of 
the others which are dropped carelessly in a row. 
When you first saw the selected four face up you 
wrote the name of one of them and then while 
picking them up and dealing have this one out of 
position. Now you start talking faster and get 
rather excited yourself and impress upon 
spectator he is to do it the minute you turn back 
and say Go. Now when you tell him this 
immediately turn your back, walk away and say Go— 
pick up a card quick—are you ready? By working 
immediately you tell him what to do you don't 
give him a chance to make a selection in his mind 
and all he thinks is pick a card out and then 
grabs. If you fail, say you are sorry but you 
will try again, using whole deck Instead and work 
Into last test. Leave it out if you care to, but 
I always use it because of the uncertainty and 
the desire to see if I can win out against the 
spectator. 

The two above mentioned indexes containing 
pellets are in your side trouser pocket. Now you 




write on a slip, fold and drop in hat, but really 
only finger palm it and leave in pocket a moment, 
when you place both hands in pockets with Indexes 
and commence to pace back and forth. Have person 
to merely think of a card and then, finding it, 
place face down on table. Then spectator names it 
and turns it over. 

The moment he names card, performer asks him If 
anyone Influenced his choice, but meantime 
Derformer locates the Dellet in the index to 
correspond with this card and finger Palms it. 
When person turns over card, performer takes hand 
holding pellet and picks up hat, thumb outside 
and fingers Inside, dropping pellet, and has 
person remove it and read aloud. There you are 
for the grand climax. 
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My Original Swami Test 

If you haven't nerve and a little personality and 
showmanship and the belief that you can do it and 
fool them, don't try it or you are sure to get 
hit. 

The effect: You use one small card, one small 
envelope and one pencil and nothing else in any 
way. The card and envelope is examined and 
initialed; you write something on card, seal in 
envelope, and place in full view, it never going 
out-of sight an instant. A number of three 
figures is called and any color. The mark on 
envelope is identified, it is opened, card 
removed and on card which bears marks you had 
written the exact number and also color and 
everything can be given away for souvenirs. 

Don't work too close to audience, but stand back 
about eight or ten feet. Have card and envelope 
examined and marked with the pencil (about two 
and a half inches long) and returned to you. You 
hold card and pretend to write but do not write 
anything, immediately dropping pencil into right 
trouser pocket. Hold envelope in left hand, flap 
up and face of envelope towards spectators. Put 
the card in envelope, from spectators' view but 
it goes down behind envelope, being held by left 
thumb, and envelope is lifted to tongue and flap 
moistened. 









As the flap is bent down with right hand the 
forefinger of left pushes card out at top so flap 
goes down behind it and right thumb and 
forefinger are drawn back and forth across 
envelope, one on each side, to seal flap. The 
envelope is now held between the two hands, 
thumbs of each hand at back holding card up 
against it and forefingers at front. Now 
releasing the side held by right fingers and left 
hand comes over towards wrist of right and leaves 
envelope and card in palm of right, the envelope 
still at front and hiding card. The right is held 
out so envelope can be plainly seen for a second 
while talking. 

Now left fingers and thumb 
come back and pick up 
envelope at same end as 
before and bring it out to 
the same position as at 
first between thumb and 
forefingers of both hands 
but the card has been left 
in right palm. Try this and 
you will see how easily the 
card stays because of its 
stiffness. Left hand holds 
envelope up in full view 
while right with palmed card 
drops to belt for a second 
and then to right trouser 
pocket, where you grab pencil. You have the 
number called out just before you hold in the air 
and all attention is drawn to envelope as you 
repeat. The card in pocket is written on with 
pencil and this number is put down. You never 
look anywhere but at envelope and audience. Now 
have the color, and you write that on card under 
number. Now bring out the card palmed and rest on 
belt for a second or two then bring envelope down 
and grasp between two hands as before, but only 
for a second, bringing envelope into right palm 
also as before and right here calling attention 






to fact that you wrote something on card before 
you started, taking envelope out of right palm as 
before, but this time with card behind and then 
grasping from top with right thumb and fingers, 
left tears off the end at left. Now pinch this 
end between thumb and forefinger of left hand and 
take this new grip with right. Thumb at bottom, 
second and third fingers at top and first curled 
up at back, holding card to envelope, the first 
finger of left goes into envelope while thumb 
goes behind and card is apparently withdrawn and 
handed to nearest spectator. 

Remember—keep talking and especially when first 
putting card in envelope do it casually and 
remark about sealing up card Instead of talking 
about putting it in envelope. Don't despise this 
and say Impossible because I know better. 
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Improvement 8,000 

Like most other conglomerate mysteries, the above 
title means nothing. However, as an improvement 
on a known principle it may pass. 

Use it after you are through with your Si 
Stebbins stuff and then cut out deck so deuce of 
clubs is on top. False shuffle and as you tell 
them you need a few mixed cards, run through deck 
face down, throwing out in a face down pile the 
1st 8th, 13th, 16th, 22nd and 26th. These 
numbers, as you notice, are very easy to learn. 

Without ever looking at the cards you pick up and 
deal the six on table in pile, counting them, and 
do this to reverse their order. Now hold up the 
six in a fan and ask person to merely think of 
one. He does so you fan together, hand him the 
cards in a bunch and ask him to stick them in 
deck together. You start running deck and have 
him insert packet below the ninth card from top. 
If you want to you can have a bridge between the 
bottom nine and deck and pass to top after 
replacing the six. False shuffle and cut and show 
off your dexterity but don't mix the cards. Hand 
him deck and ask him to name card he thought of. 
When he does so, have him deal cards singly on 
your palm and you spell out the card and the card 
bearing last letter is turned over and found 
correct. At this time you step back to give air 
to the people who have fainted from surprise at 









you being correct. I can't explain it here but 
try it and see if it works. 

(Trial will show that Annemann used the 8, K, 3, 
10, 2, 7, 9, 5, Q, 4, A, 6, J set-up. The six 

cards used in this effect are: 2C, AH, 7C, 3H, 

4D . ) 
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A New Slate Writing Wrinkle 

Here is the bare outline of the idea which I have 
used quite often to good results. Two slates are 
handed for examination and cleaning. Without 
substitution the slates are placed together and 
stood on an easel or upright. When opened, 
message is written across one in bold hand and 
performer rubs off with cloth to prove it is 
chalk. 

The method is just opposite the regulation way. 
Instead of a flap being removed, one is added. It 
is on your table with message side down and 
receiving slates back, performer rubs off with 
dry cloth, and lays first slate over flap. 

Rubs off other and picking one from table with 
flap underneath places them together, letting 
flap fall to lower slate and message side in. Now 
take them apart again as an afterthought and 
again show all sides empty. Place together and in 
laying on stand turn them over so flap drops back 
to original slate writing out. When opening hold 
flap tight to slate with finger and show and then 
rub out with cloth and drop flap side down on 
table, other state on top. If you want to hand 
for examination then, you can do so, but not 
necessary. 
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A Club or Stage Mental 
Number 

This is the routine I have been using in my 
programs for an effect where the assistant is 
blindfolded and covered with a sheet, and names 
selected cards. 

Three cards are first selected separately by 
various people and each time assistant correctly 
names them. Now three more are selected by 
different people and as each is drawn an ordinary 
envelope is handed them. They are to note card, 
seal in envelope, collect the three, and after 
mixing, so no one knows which is which, to hand 
performer one at a time and holding same in air, 
assistant names card within which is verified. 

For the last knock-out the deck is handed to a 
person to put in his pocket and he is to draw out 
any card he chooses and hold so he only can see 
it. On command assistant names it. 

A wonderful effect for clubs and always gets a 
hand at the finish. The whole thing is a force. 

To commence, performer has six known cards on top 
of deck and assistant has these memorized or 
written on a slip she can look at under sheet. 

You false shuffle, leaving top six intact, and 
making pass to center. Force these cards singly, 
having assistant name each as selected. Before 
the next three cards on assistant's list is a 









code word which is for beginning sentence, "What" 
"Name" and "Tell" 

As each card is selected from this second three 
in the order written on list, performer hands 
person an envelope but they are finger nail 
nicked in the corner so performer can tell which 
card is in which envelope when handed him. As he 
takes an envelope and notes the mark he knows the 
card and can thus start his question with one of 
the three words which tells assistant which of 
the cards to name. Same with other two. 

The last—oh, how difficult. When you have been 
doing this envelope test, you dropped deck in 
pocket, and when you do this one you take out 
your deck which in all &like except for the face 
card and have person take a card from near the 
center so no one can tell what it is? Try it. 
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A Mediumistic Stunt 

I use the following a great deal when introducing 
any spiritual effects and remark that it is a 
little effort to get my mental faculties 
collected so as to continue. 

You must have at least two people sitting and on 
table you have a deck of cards and three 
envelopes that nest, the inner one being large 
enough to hold a card. Pick up deck and shuffling 
you say you want person to select a card a little 
differently than usual and she is to take out a 
bunch of six or seven cards from deck. You place 
deck on table and turn back while she picks out 
any of those in her hand and seals inside of the 
three envelopes. 

While she is doing this you take a bunch of cards 
and fanning them face towards another sitter have 
her mentally select one of them and then you mix 
cards and lay face up on table and taking her 
hand in yours pass it over the cards and stop on 
her card. Now asking person for the envelope it 
is placed on your left palm and with due 
meditation you get a picture of the card and name 
it. 

All pure bunk and a little showmanship. The deck 
is in the Si Stebbins order to begin with and is 
false shuffled and cut. The first person takes 
out a bunch and deck is laid aside. She takes one 








out of this bunch somewhere among them so it is 
impossible to tell and of course this makes a 
break in the system of what cards she is holding. 

While she is sealing up the card you pick up the 
bunch and fanning face up to another party for 
above reason you have ample time to note what 
card is missing and so there you are. 

The effect with the second person can be what you 
choose as long as you have a good excuse to fan 
out the cards. I do the above and rely on finding 
the right one by the old muscle reading 
principle, or you could take a chance by leaving 
one in the fan a little more prominently 
displayed and by showing them hurriedly the 
chances are that that will be the one mentally 
selected. At any rate even if a failure is made 
here it is offset by the reading of the card in 
envelope and as the effect is made to get your 
mind into condition for mental work, nothing is 
thought of this one failure. 
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The Premier Book Test 

The beauty of this test is, that throughout the experiment, the performer 
apparently does nothing whatever, and TOUCHES NOTHING USED IN THE 
TEST. The material used can be thoroughly examined after the experiment is 
finished. There is the advantage of being able to use ANY MAGAZINE OR 
BOOK DESIRED. The cards used are an ordinary pack of cards. There are 
several subtleties used which are practically unknown to magic previously. 

The first requires but a slight arrangement of the DECK VALUES only—with 
no attention being paid to the SUITS. This is so that any TWO Cards taken 
TOGETHER from ANYWHERE WITHIN the pack, will total, when the 
values are added—either 14 or 15. 

The arrangement in part reads as follows: 

SEVEN & EIGHT together. SIX & NINE together. FIVE & TEN together. 
FOUR & JACK together. THREE & QUEEN together. TWO & KING 
together. ACE & KING together. 

TWO & QUEEN together. THREE & JACK together. FOUR & TEN together. 
FIVE & NINE together. SIX & EIGHT together. SEVEN & SEVEN together. 
EIGHT & etc. until the deck is used up. Except for two aces which are LEFT 
IN THE CASE when deck is taken out of It. 

The deck may now be cut indefinitely without disturbing the order. So much 
for that. 

Taking the magazine or book to be used, it is opened at pages 14 and 15 
WHICH WILL ALWAYS BE FOUND SIDE BY SIDE when book is open. 
The first thirteen words on page 14 are written down in a column and the same 
done on page 15. 

If the same book is to be used indefinitely for this test, I will say it is best for 
you to memorize the two lists of words, each list of course forming a sentence 








or part of same, consisting of these 13 words. Then you are ready for the test. 


However, if presenting the test impromptu, or nearly so with BORROWED 
BOOK or MAGAZINE, where you don't want to bother to memorize the lists, 
use a small end opening notebook. On the inside front cover of this, write the 
two lists and place book in your pocket. In this case, the presentation is the 
same EXCEPT AT THE FINISH which I shall take up later. 

TO PRESENT:- Have cards and book at hand. Remove cards from case 
leaving the two Aces behind. Place deck beside book on table. Walk away. Ask 
a spectator to step up and take book. Tell him that you want him to select a 
card from the deck but that you will never even touch deck or see the card. "In 
fact," you remark, "you had better take TWO cards to make sure of getting a 
free choice." Ask him to cut the deck several times, then to cut once and take 
two cards from somewhere in deck and go to a far corner with the cards and 
book. 

Impress upon the audience the point that NO ONE CAN POSSIBLY KNOW 
THE CARDS HE HAS—and that it is obvious that he could have taken ANY 
CARDS in the deck. 

Tell spectator to add the values of the cards together— Then tell him to open the 
book at that page, but to let no one see the page. 

Now pick out another spectator and have him step to table, take deck and 
shuffle it (incidentally destroying all order). Have him spread cards faces down 
on table. Then to wave his hand over them and then turn face up any card on 
table he chooses. Ask him to call out the value of the card to first gentleman 
with the book. 

Performer asks first man to COUNT DOWN to the word at that NUMBER—on 
whatever page he has book opened at. Ask him to remember the word and then 
close book. 

The word is then revealed by any method selected by the performer. 

But, you ask, how does performer know which page has been selected? 

Another subtle point! In any printed matter containing numbered pages, 
regardless of what it is, when the book or magazine is open before you, the 
EVEN NUMBER is always on the LEFT—and the ODD on the RIGHT. The 
performer knows the WORD NUMBER after 2nd man has picked and 
CALLED OUT the card he selected. When the other man with the book starts 



to COUNT DOWN TO HIS WORD-just 1 single GLANCE tells the 
performer whether it is the RIGHT OR LEFT page he is counting on. Thus the 
performer knows whether it is the ODD or EVEN page. 

In case memorized list from your own book is being used, the effect is 
concluded by the performer apparently READING THE SPECTATOR'S 
MIND, and divulging the word LETTER BY LETTER. 

But with the secret list method, the performer asks spectator to think of the 
word intently and form a picture of it in his mind, if possible. 

Taking the little book from pocket with pencil, performer opens front cover up, 
writes on top page, tears out same and replaces book in pocket. 

Knowing as he does, the page and the word number, it needs but a glance at 
COVER when be to write, to get the word. Then performer writes, "The word 
that is being thought of is—." Then the paper is folded up and handed to 
another party to hold. The spectator is now asked to say the word aloud, after 
which the man holding paper reads it to all. Thus memory is done away with 
and the secret unknown list does its work. 

Another method is when working in front of a seated audience, where it is 
impossible to see the book and learn WHICH PAGE has been selected. In this 
case, the selection is narrowed to two words as you cannot help but know the 
word number in any case. 

You ask the spectator to think of the word. Now in every case but very rarely, 
these two possible words will be of varying lengths, different letters, meanings, 
etc., which greatly differ. You are apparently trying to read his mind and alter a 
due amount of thought you name the FIRST LETTER of the word. If he says 
"Yes," you go on and finish it or write it down. If "No," ask him to think 
harder, while you concentrate again. And this time, you give it correctly. Or 
you can have him think of the NUMBER OF LETTERS in the word, state the 
number, and if wrong, you immediately know the word is from the other page. 

There are many little kinks that can be used here as it is only a case of knowing 
which of the two is the correct one. 
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The Mentalist's Card Staggerer 

It is with both regret and pride that I herein release a genuine pet trick of mine. 

From the first conception of this advanced effect, it took over four months of intermittent 
work and thought to develop it to its present unsurpassed form. I want to thank both Mr. 
A1 Baker and Mr. Stuart Robson, both of New York City for various suggestions and 
presentation points and also for their patience in watching me do it over and over again in 
order to improve. 

The finished effect has completely fooled more than one advanced card man. None other 
than T. Nelson Downs commended me upon it as a beautifully subtle effect, and then used 
it himself. I can only ask that you present it EXACTLY as herein described. 

In effect, a pack of cards is shown and shuffled. The spectator deals a row of five cards 
face down. Any one of these he looks at while your back is turned. The five cards only are 
picked up by you and placed into an empty pocket. 

One at a time the cards are drawn forth openly from your pocket until but one remains. 
This one the spectator removes himself from the pocket and finds it to be his OWN 
CARD. 

Everything can then be examined as there is nothing suspicious to find. 


Working 


All that is needed is a pack of cards and five extra cards to match. These five are all 
DUPLICATES. For example we shall call this duplicated card the Ace of Spades. First, 
take from the deck five cards (among which is the Ace of Spades). Place this Ace at the 
FACE of the packet of five and place packet in your inside coat (breast) pocket, faces 
TOWARD BODY. ALSO PLACE IN THIS POCKET, SEVERAL PAPERS OR 
LETTERS. 









Have the upper RIGHT VEST POCKET empty. 


On top of the deck place the FIVE DUPLICATES and between the third and fourth cards 
from top place a CONTRASTING card from deck. For instance, a red picture card. You 
are now ready. 

First, turn deck face up and slowly run through it from front towards back, showing cards 
and saying "If I were to ask you to merely think of one of these cards and then find it, it 
would be a very wonderful feat. However, I haven't yet advanced to such a stage, although 
I am very successful upon a smaller scale." 

By this time you are NEARLY through deck (although NOT THE LAST SIX) and you 
close pack up and turn FACE DOWN. This introduction serves to show the cards all 
different and well mixed. It also SUBCONSCIOUSLY impresses them with the fact that 
you are handling the cards freely and carelessly. 

With deck FACE DOWN, riffle shuffle once or twice, LEAVING THE TOP SIX CARDS 
INTACT and on top. Hand deck directly to spectator asking him to deal five cards FACE 
DOWN in a row. This is a bold move but a SAFE ONE under the circumstances—and he 
unsuspectingly deals the top five cards out faces down. 

Taking deck back you tell him that when you turn your back you want him to turn up and 
look at ANY ONE of the five cards he wishes—then to replace it—then to move all the 
cards slightly— so that POSITION OF CARDS can give you no dues. 

Caution him not to turn up a table widths"90%" and look at a card as that might bend it so 
it can be noticed—but to carefully turn over the card so it does not change it at all. 

As you say this last you ILLUSTRATE by turning up and showing the FOURTH CARD 
dealt in the row (which is the contrast card). As you are about to return it you apparently 
get an after thought, push it into deck and deal another fresh from top into its place. This 
is one of the principal points of the effect and nothing is said except as stated. THE 
CARDS IN THE ROW ARE NOW ALL ALIKE! Naturally when you turn your back, 
one is looked at and returned. Although you do not know which of the five, they are all 
the same. You pick up the five face down cards. Without a word you hold them with 
RIGHT HAND while your left hand openly goes into inside (breast) pocket and removing 
papers or letters therefrom, lays them aside. STAND SO YOUR RIGHT SIDE IS 
TOWARD THE AUDIENCE. 

Left hand takes cards and as you start to put them in pocket you LOOK AT SPECTATOR 
and ASK HIM DIRECTLY IF HE IS THINKING OF THE CARD THAT HE LOOKED 
AT in the row. This momentary thought for all takes absolute attention away from your 




exact actions although subconsciously they notice everything. 


Your RIGHT HAND is holding coat open about five inches from body and LEFT HAND 
(holds cards between thumb and forefinger at end) with faces towards body (See Figure 
1 ). 



Immediately turning TOWARD RIGHT the coat is opened a little further SO THAT THE 
INSIDE COAT POCKET IS IN VIEW-and the audience SEES THE HAND COMING 
AWAY (See Figure 2) with FINGERS COMING OUT OF THIS POCKET. 

But this is what the audience does not see, in that second before coat is swung open. As 
the left hand goes OUT OF SIGHT into the space between coat and vest (See Figure 1), 
the cards are PUSHED DIRECTLY down into UPPER RIGHT VEST pocket (See Figure 
3).... and the left free fingers go in to the coat pocket MAKING A VISIBLE "BULGE," 
which is slightly noticeable from the audience' view of outside (See Figure 1). 

This visible "bulge" of the pocket is taken by the audience to be EVIDENCE of cards 
going into the breast pocket. 

DO NOT MENTION POCKET OR WHAT YOU ARE DOING! Give your audience 
credit for SEEING you first empty your breast pocket and go through all evidence, of 
putting the cards there. Later, they will see you take them from there also. Therefore, there 
is no reason for you to mention the action. 

Next, ask spectator to HOLD OUT HIS HAND, and with your free LEFT HAND, openly 
reach into pocket and bring out TOP CARD of heap there. Lay it face down on his open 
hand. 








Repeat with the next three. Do it SLOWLY and OPENLY counting them "TWO"— 
"THREE"—"FOUR"—as they are removed. When FOUR are out, state that but ONE is left 
in the pocket. 

Tell gentleman to reach in with his free hand and TAKE HOLD of the one card left BUT 
NOT TO DRAW IT OUT. When he has it, ask him to NAME for the first time the card he 
was thinking of. Then have him draw out the card and hold it up. IT NATURALLY HAS 
TO BE HIS SELECTED CARD! 

At once they can examine all the cards, the cards in his hands, and the deck. It is now 
complete with 52 cards and there is nothing suspicious to find. YOU HAVE 
PERFORMED A MIRACLE .... WITH 100% CHANCE OF SUCCESS! 
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The Psychic Writing 

I have here a really new principle for effects of this nature. It occurred to me in the latter part of 1927 
while conversing with Max Holden on a principle of which he is the originator. 

The first thought was to use the trick as herein described, with two blank cards of a calling card size, 
and as a possible publicity stunt to be used impromptu and at random when the opportunity was 
forthcoming. For a while I used it as a sort of "self introducer" where my own name would appear upon 
the blank and numbered cards. Then I discovered it much more effective to use the observer's name 
when possible, as it takes but a second to get it ready. I first introduced the effect to magicians at the 
1928 Lima convention where I was continually "loaded" for as many as 16 names at one time. So upon 
meeting a performer I could work the effect apparently impromptu. So much for presentation 
possibilities. 

In short, it is the only effect of its kind where with a pencil and two cards, four blank sides are shown 
and numbered, the spectator actually seeing four blank sides with a different number on each. Yet a 
name appears, filling one side of a card and everything may be kept and examined. There is neither 
anything else to add nor get away with. 

Use two blank business cards. Beforehand, on the upper left corner of one card, write the figure 1, and 
then diagonally across card write the name or message desired (Fig. 1). Place the two cards together 
with the writing on the underside of top card and the numbered end nearest your body (Fig. 2). With 
spectator in front of you, you are ready. 



Mention the two cards in hand, carelessly showing top and bottom of the two together and spreading 
them apart so top of lower card is seen. Ask party to hold out his hand, and very deliberately deal them 
onto his hand singly (fig. 3) and remark that only two are used and not three as some think. Pick them 















off hand and lay on your open left hand and writing is now on the bottom card against your hand with 
numbered end nearest your body. 

Stating that you will number each side, take pencil in right hand and openly mark a figure 1 in upper 
left corner of top card. Make sure he sees full surface of top card numbered 1. Now lift left hand up 
towards you so he cannot see face of top card and make this move apparently bringing another surface 
up. 



With left thumb slide top card a little to right as in dealing. Take hold of lower right corner of this card 
with right thumb underneath and forefinger above (Fig. 4). Now turn this top card outward as if opening 
a note book until thumb comes to top and forefinger is underneath (Fig. 5), then, still holding card, 
bring same down behind the other card, not letting go until card is down entirely behind the other (Fig. 
6 ). 


The writing is now on underside of the top card and 
the figure you just wrote is on the underside of the 
lower card. Practice this move as it is very simple 
and natural in making. A clean surface is now on 
top, and still holding left hand up, remark that this 
will be side No. 2. Write the figure 2 in upper left 
corner and then lower hand and show the full 
surface of card bearing figure 2. Once more raise 
your hand and make exactly the same move as 
before, turning top card outwards and bringing it 
down behind other. For a moment, the writing will 
be seen by you. but only for a flash and not by 
spectator as he sees nothing. A new surface will be 
before you on which you mark the figure 3 and then lower hand so that all may be seen fair. Once more 
hand comes up and the move takes place again— BUT THIS TIME THERE IS A SLIGHT 
DIFFERENCE. AFTER TURNING TOP CARD OUTWARD, INSTEAD OF BRINGING IT DOWN 
BEHIND THE OTHER, BRING IT DOWN IN FRONT. To the spectator, the move appears the same 
as always. 

This brings back to the front the side you marked with the figure 1. NOW RIGHT HERE IS YOUR 














SUBTLE MOVE AND PRINCIPLE. You mention that this side is number 4, so you make a figure 4 
RIGHT OVER THE FIGURE 1, IN SHORT, CHANGING THE FIGURE 1 INTO A FIGURE 4 BY 
THE ADDING OF THE TWO SHORT LINES. Drop your hand and show this side perfectly blank 
numbered. Repeat that you have shown and numbered all four sides and hand cards to spectator to hold. 
WHEN OPENED HE FINDS THE NAME OR MESSAGE ON A NUMBERED SIDE AND ALL 
NUMBERS CHECK AND CARDS MAY BE KEPT BY THE SPECTATOR, AS NOTHING CAN BE 
FOUND WRONG. 
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Instantaneous Card Memory 

Heretofore, memory work has necessitated a lot of study with mnemonics and 
word key lists. Card work was made doubly hard through having to learn two 
lists and very few have ever successfully accomplished this work although it 
covers many wonderful feats. 

My new card memory effect is based upon several subtle ideas and principles 
which require but a moment's understanding. There is nothing to learn or 
commit to memory, and ten minutes from now you will be able to do it on a 
few minutes notice. 

Nothing but a deck of cards is used and they may he borrowed, provided you 
have a chance for a THREE MINUTE PREPARATION. 

Calling attention that deck is thoroughly mixed, performer gives it a 
GENUINE RIFFLE SHUFFLE and several straight cuts. Stating that to use the 
entire pack would lengthen the feat too much, the pack is turned face up and 
dealt into two piles, reds in one and blacks in the other. Performer takes the two 
packets face down on hands and gives spectator free choice and the packet 
remaining is dropped in pocket out of way. He stands in full view while 
spectator cuts packet several times and then calls out the order of the cards 
from top to bottom, back to face. Then, to avert any suspicion of confederacy 
or signal, performer goes into another room or out of sight. Immediately he 
calls order of cards correctly through packet, can repeat them back-wards if 
wished and as a conclusion names card at any number called or the position of 
any card named. 

This effect is always appreciated by intelligent people as a demonstration of 
memory. There are methods for the genuine working of this effect but I have 
devised a counterfeit method that requires no memory and proves equally as 
effective. My greatest point is that NOTHING BUT THE DECK IS USED. 

Beforehand, separate the pack into red and black piles. Shuffle the black heap 
and spread out face up. Arrange the values in the red heap to correspond with 








the order of those in the black pile. And, in regard to the suits, whenever there 
is a Club in the black heap, you use a Heart of the same value in the red heap. 
Whenever there is a Spade, you use a Diamond. Thus one represents the other 
and by looking at the fifth or eighth card in one heap, you can instantly name 
the card in that position in the other heap. Cut each of these separate heaps so 
that different values appear on the face, place the black heap on top of the red 
heap, square deck and you are ready. 

Call attention to the fact that deck is shuffled. Cut deck at bottom of black heap 
and give the two halves a genuine riffle shuffle, then several straight cuts. Turn 
deck face up and deal a card at a time into two heaps, black cards in one and 
reds in the other. Turn packets face down, one on left hand and one on right. 
Give spectator FREE CHOICE and the packet left you drop in pocket as you 
tell him to cut his packet and then read cards to you from back to face. You 
appear to listen intently to all the names BUT YOU DO IS TO REMEMBER 
THE LAST OR FACE CARD OF HIS PACKET. Then you leave their sight. 
You take packet from your pocket, look through and find the card in your 
packet that represents the bottom or face card of their packet. Cut your packet 
so this card is on bottom or face of your packet AND NOW YOUR PACKET 
WILL BE IN THE SAME ORDER AS THEIR PACKET. 

Holding packet face down in your hand, deal them face up in a row from left to 
right and overlapping, naming each as you turn it up. After every fifth card 
dealt, jog the next five, either up or down, about an inch in the row. After you 
have thus gone through them, ask anyone to name a number and as you have 
them jogged in sets of five you can locate any number instantly and name cards 
located there LONG BEFORE THEY CAN COUNT TO IT in the other room. 
The same applies when finding a named card and telling the location of it. 

When finished merely pick up the pack and drop in pocket before returning. 
You have performed a real feat of memory which cannot be surpassed in effect 
by the real thing—and yet you don't need memory at all. 

The last subtlety of jogging the row of cards makes your replies almost 
instantaneous. There is no wait until you count to position, which you would 
otherwise have to do. 
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’’Phantasma” — A Mental Card Feat 

This is an effect that depends mostly upon PRESENTATION—as most of the secret magical operation is 
practically completed before the trick is really started. To the performer, it is very simple both in 
preparation and working, but it is highly inexplicable to the audience. 

Although smoking material is used, it is not necessary to smoke for the effect. Very little material is 
needed for it, as a cigarette case With cigarettes, a deck of cards in the case and an empty side pocket 
and five or six letter envelopes are all that is used. 

The performer starts by announcing that by combining mind-reading with sleight of hand (!} he has been 
able to perform the most astonishing and weird problems. This forming a good topic, he goes into the 
effect wherein a thought of card vanishes and appears in another practically unapproachable spot. 

PREPARATION: First is needed a deck of cards and five duplicate cards, all different. These five extra 
cards are planted as follows: ONE is rolled up tightly and inserted into 1 cigarette in lieu of tobacco; 
ONE is inserted in one side of the cigarette case and covered with cigarettes, the last of which is the 
PREPARED CIGARETTE. The case is then dropped into left side coat pocket, with a THIRD CARD 
lying loose in pocket. The FOURTH CARD is placed about fifteen from the bottom of pack and FACE 
UP in deck. The FIFTH CARD is placed on bottom of pack — and the pack is then inserted into case. 




Previous to this the five cards of the pack of which you have duplicates, were removed and placed on 
top. Four other indifferent cards are removed. Five or six ordinary letter envelopes are taken. The flap is 
cut off from one (See Fig. 1). They are all faced one way. The flap sides are up, and the flapless one 
placed on top (See Fig. 2). The flap of the second envelope is turned down over the top of the flapless 
one. Thus the flap of the second envelope APPEARS TO BE THAT OF THE FIRST ENVELOPE. The 
four extra cards taken from deck are placed in this SECOND envelope from the top. 

The packet of envelopes so arranged is then placed in the inside coat pocket. You are now ready! 















Ask a gentleman up on your LEFT. Take deck from case,—(secretly leaving the bottom or fifth card 
behind in case), which you close and drop on table. Riffle-shuffle deck, NOT DISTURBING TOP FIVE 
CARDS,-and NOT REVEALING FACE UP CARD near center. 

Deal five cards face down on hand of man. Ask him to turn his back, look the cards over and to merely 
THINK of any one he pleases. Lay the remainder of deck face down on table. Ask another gentleman up 
on your RIGHT. 

Take out the stack of envelopes in your LEFT HAND, flap sides up and pointed toward right. 
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When first man turns around with cards, after his selection, take cards in your RIGHT HAND—and 
apparently insert them into TOP ENVELOPE, the flap of which is partly open. They really go into top 
FLAPLESS ENVELOPE (See Fig. 3). At the same time, the LEFT HAND TIPS UP towards body-and 
RIGHT FINGERS pull second envelope UP ABOUT AN INCH, by the FLAP (See Fig. 4). 

The left hand raises the stack of envelopes up to the lips to wet the flap. After this, the right fingers press 
flap down and seal it, the envelope being drawn high enough out of the pocket for this. The audience can 
only see the ADDRESS side of envelopes and all looks fair. After sealing flap down, the RIGHT 
FINGERS pull envelope away and hand to man on fight—while the left returns stack of envelopes to 
pocket. 

The man on your right side now initials the envelope to identify and holds it. The performer meanwhile 
CARELESSLY and NATURALLY brings out cigarette case and extracts the PREPARED 
CIGARETTE, holding it as if ready to light it. The case is shut and dropped onto table. 

The performer mentions what has been done and how the first man is thinking of ONE of the five cards 
in envelope. 

Then he further explains that by mind-reading he has learned the identity of be card—and by sleight of 
band he did something with it, while right in front of them. 















Performer then asks the second man to open the envelope and count the cards. "ONLY FOUR!" AND 
THE ENVELOPE IS UNPREPARED! 

The man on left is now asked to name FOR THE FIRST TIME the card he was THINKING OF, "so that 
the rest of the audience may appreciate the surprising climax of this experiment!" He does so and the 
man on right declares it is the VERY CARD MISSING FROM THE ENVELOPE HE HOLDS! 

Then the performer deliberately explains what he did with the card and the first man finds his thought of 
card HIMSELF! 

BECAUSE NO MATTER WHICH OF THE FIVE CARDS WAS THOUGHT OF, THE PERFORMER 
CAN TELL HIM WHERE TO FIND IT! For example:- 

1. If the card named is in the cigarette case or card ease, the performer calls attention to that article 
WHICH HE PLACED ON THE TABLE IN FULL VIEW BEFORE the thought of card was 
named. He asks first man to open the case before all, and upon doing so the card is found there. 

2. If the card named is in the cigarette, attention is called to fact it has been in full view all the time, 
and now upon breaking it open, the card is extracted, unrolled and handed to owner. 

3. If card named is in pack, the performer calls attention to the pack he placed on table and states 
that when hiding a card, the best place is among other cards. But to make it easily found, he has 
placed it in pack FACE UP! There it is found. 

4. And lastly, if the card named is the one in your pocket—you can defy anyone to have seen you go 
to your pocket any time after taking cigarette case out, WHICH WAS BEFORE CARD WAS 
NAMED. The man is allowed to reach in and find the card there. 

The effect is nearly foolproof, as it is mostly over beforehand. The fact that you have FIVE CARDS 
READY is never suspected. 

Of course, attention is only drawn to the one place. All others appear perfectly natural and innocent 
articles by themselves, which are pocketed after effect. 

With proper presentation, this is a wonderful drawing room or club feat. 
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FOREWORD 


Each of the previous books in the "Holden" series has been devoted to a 
special subject or branch of magic-coins, cards, handkerchiefs, et cetera. 

In this volume we are presenting a number of miscellaneous tricks, ideas, 
combinations and illusions which have proven effective in the programs 
of various performers. 

Some of the items are new, some are old tricks given a novel twist, while 
other effects, although known in a general way, are now published in 
detail for the first time—among these latter, the Hugard Fire Eating Act, 
Hugard's Bullet Catching Feat and my own presentation of Smoke 
Pictures. 

Jean Hugard has given his best, as usual, and I am especially indebted to 
Daniel Dew whose contribution, "Walking Through a String of Beads," is 
one of the cleverest illusions to be brought out in many a day. 

I want to thank my good friend John J. Crimmins, Jr. for his helpful 
assistance and co-operation in editing this book. 

"Annual of Magic" suggests that another year will bring a succeeding 
volume-and so we plan, year after year—if this initial work meets with 
your favor. 

Fraternally yours, 

MAX HOLDEN. 
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CIGAR MANIPULATION 

Cigar manipulation has not been overdone and with good presentation 
makes a welcome and effective interlude in a magic act. It is especially 
good as an opening feat. 

A rather small cigar should be chosen, the proper length being easily 
found. It should be just long enough to be held comfortably in the hand, 
the point resting against the first joint of the middle finger and the butt 
against the base of the thumb or the palm of the hand, as in illustration. 

The moves can 
be made with an 
ordinary cigar, 
but with proper 
preparation they 
can be made 
easier to 
manipulate and 
stronger so that 
they can be used 
over and over 
again, not only 
for practice but 
for actual 
performances. 

To prepare a 
cigar, first cut 
off the tip, pare a 
wooden safety 
match to a 
tapering point, 
dip it in liquid 

glue and force it into the cigar at the tip being careful not to split the 
tobacco. It is best to screw the match in slowly, leaving its head and a 














small part of the stem protruding. Cut a piece of thin brown paper of a 
suitable shade, cover it with glue and wrap the cigar in it, until the cigar 
has several thicknesses of paper around it. Shape the paper to the cigar so 
that there are no wrinkles and twist it tightly round the protruding part of 
the match. Finally cut off any surplus paper at the butt end flush with the 
tobacco. Let the whole dry thoroughly, then replace the band, gumming it 
on. 

It is well to prepare ten or a dozen cigars at a time. It will be found that, 
prepared in this way, you will have a fake that looks like a cigar and will 
last for a very long time. 

To hold the cigars in position for obtaining them secretly, have some 
small velvet loops sewn under the coat, for instance, several can be placed 
near the lower edges on each side in such positions that the ends of the 
cigars will be brought just to the tips of the fingers when they are bent 
under the edge of the coat. In the same way loops can be sewn under the 
vest, and cigars can be carried quite safely between the buttons of the 
vest, the points protruding just far enough to be easily gripped between 
the tips of the-first and second fingers of the left hand. 

Routine 

For the routine which follows, place half a dozen cigars in separate loops 
under the edge of the coat on the right hand side, one under the vest and 
one between the buttons at the top of the vest. 

Begin by rubbing the palm of the left hand with the right fingers, the palm 
towards the audience; then show the right palm and rub it with the left 
fingers, bringing the left hand just opposite the cigar in the vest buttons. 
Make a catch in the air with the right hand, closing it on... nothing, at the 
same moment nip the point of the vested cigar with the tips of the left first 
and second fingers and draw it out, securing it as in illustration. 

Swing round to the left and, as the hands pass one another, change over 
the cigar into the right hand and make a catch with the left hand, again 
catching... nothing. Produce the palmed cigar in the right hand by putting 
the tip of the thumb under it and pressing upwards, the cigar appearing at 
right angles to the fingers and above them. (See illustration.) 

Make a pass or two with the cigar (vanishes and recoveries according to 
ability) finally put it between your lips and apparently push it into your 
mouth, really slide the fingers down and remove it palmed in your right 



hand, the butt resting on the palm of the hand and the tip pinched between 
the first and second fingers. Make a pretence of swallowing it, press the 
tips of the fingers of both hands to your stomach, lift the edge of the vest 
with the right hand and pull out the secreted cigar with the left. 

Drop the right hand to your side and as you show the cigar in the left 
hand, nip the point of the first cigar in the row of those under the edge of 
the coat and draw it out into the hand, so that it lies parallel with the one 
already there, its butt end also resting against the palm. In the meantime 
the left hand has placed its cigar in the mouth. 

Reach out and produce the first of the two cigars in the right hand as 
before. Take the one from the mouth with the left hand and put that just 
produced by the right hand in its place. Reach out and produce the second 
from the right hand. Thus you now have a cigar in each hand and one in 
your mouth. 

Look at the one in the fight hand, then drop that hand to your side and 
look at the cigar in your left hand. Drop the latter on a table to your left 
and take the cigar from your mouth with that hand, but in the meantime, 
under cover of these movements on which you fix your whole attention, 
your right hand has nipped another cigar from under your coat. Palming 
this fourth one as before, place the visible cigar in the right hand between 
your lips, then reach out and produce the one just taken from under the 
coat. 

Again you have three cigars as before. Look at them in turn as if 
bewildered, drop the left hand cigar on the table and repeat the 
movements. Properly timed the production can be repeated half a dozen 
times, with perfect safety. There must be no hurry, but at the same time 
no delay, just a pause each time the three cigars are in evidence to give 
the audience time to appreciate what has happened[ Smoothly done the 
routine is very confusing to the spectators and they will imagine you have 
produced at least a couple of dozen cigars; the repeated appearance of the 
three at a time misleading them completely. 
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SWALLOWING A CIGAR AND 
REPRODUCTION FROM VEST 

Put an unlighted cigar between the lips. Bring 
the right hand up as if to push the cigar right 
into the mouth, placing the tip of the middle 
finger against the outer end of the cigar and 
nipping the prepared joint between the first 
and second fingers. Throw the head back 
slightly and push the hand upwards, at the 
same moment release the end from the mouth 
so that the butt strikes against the palm of the 
hand. Make a pretence of swallowing the 
cigar and bring the hand down against the 
stomach, tips of the fingers near the vest 
buttons. 

Place the left hand against the stomach opposite to the right hand, the 
finger tips slightly overlapping those of the right hand. Insert the tip of the 
middle right finger between two vest buttons and by slightly bending the 
right hand push the point of the cigar in the opening (note illustration). 
Raise the left hand, keeping the wrist against the stomach, and push the 
right hand over the left palm, the heel of the right hand pushing the cigar 
right under the vest in the action. Rub the hands together and show them 
empty. 

Lift the edge of the vest with the left hand and with the right hand draw 
the cigar slowly out. 
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POURING A SMOKE 

This experiment makes a fine finish for a manipulative act with cigars. A 
glass is filled with smoke from a cigar and then poured from one glass to 
another just as if it were a liquid; finally it is poured into the performer's 
mouth and to all appearance he thoroughly enjoys the novel refreshment. 

The essential requirements for this striking effect are three: -first, a good 
quality but rather heavy cigar which will yield a dense smoke; second, 
two glasses slightly warmed by being held in the hands just before the 
experiment is made; third, a place where the air is perfectly still while the 
feat is being done. If you are performing on a stage you have the glasses 
warmed by an assistant just before they are brought in, but for a more 
intimate performance as, for instance, in a parlor, you simply hand the 
glasses out for inspection to show that there is nothing of a chemical 
nature in the feat By the time you have shown the cigar and got it well 
alight, the handling of the glasses by the spectators will have warmed 


Request one of the 
glasses and then take 
a long, deep puff on 
the cigar, filling the 
mouth with as much 
smoke as you can 
manage to retain. 
Remove the cigar 
and place the edge of 
the glass against 
your lower lip, tilting 
it outwards in a 
downward slanting 
direction and allow the smoke to go into the glass. To do this you must 
not blow the smoke out, but by opening the mouth wide and holding it so, 
with a muscular contraction and expansion of the throat, force the smoke 


them sufficiently. 










out quietly so that it actually rolls over the lower lip into the glass. The 
necessary action is very like that used in making rings of smoke come 
from the mouth. A little practice is all that is necessary to get the right 
action and it is the only way in which the glass can be properly filled. If 
the first puff does not fill the glass with smoke, take a second. 

With the glass full of smoke, pick up the second glass and, holding them 
with the edges together, slowly tilt the smokefilled glass upwards and 
hold the other one beneath it The smoke will roll from the upper glass to 
the lower one in a very graceful manner, until the lower one is full and the 
upper one empty. This may be repeated. 

Then putting aside the empty glass, raise the smoke-filled one to your 
lips, hold your breath and let the smoke roll out of the glass into your 
mouth until the glass is empty. Finally smack your lips and affect to have 
thoroughly enjoyed this very dainty and airy refreshment. 

With proper attention to the three essential points given above the feat 
will be found to be an easy one and there is no question as to its 
effectiveness with any audience. A cigarette may also be used for the 
above experiment. 
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JUST A CIGARETTE PAPER 

I can still vividly recall the impression made upon me when as a small 
boy I saw the famous juggler Cinquevalli turn the tables on a reporter 
who would have it that all Cinquevalli's feats were faked. He simply took 
a cigarette paper and a hat, laid the paper flat on the crown and, with a 
shake of his wrist, made the paper stand upright and then balanced it 
there. This little impromptu feat impressed the onlookers more deeply 
than . his most elaborate stage tricks. 

However, the feat is not really very difficult. 
The paper must be laid on the crown of the 
hat so that a part of it projects over the side. If 
you now move the hat forward a little, the 
paper will be lifted up by the resistance of the 
air and, once it is upright, you can balance it 
easily by moving the hat very carefully and 
gently, back and forth. With comparatively 
little practice the movements of the hat can be 
made practically imperceptible, the paper 
appearing to stand upright of its own accord. 
There must of course, be no draught in the 
room. 

In the same way the cigarette paper can be 
balanced on the nose, the small end being 
placed along the bridge and the paper being 
kept upright by slight movements of the head 
to one side or the other. It will help if the tip 
of a finger is moistened and then rubbed along 
the bridge of the nose and, in any case, the paper should be slightly 
creased down the middle to add stability to it. 

The same effect can be obtained in a very simple way and without the 
necessity for practice. In your left coat sleeve, about midway between the 














wrist and the elbow, thrust a black pin so that its head is towards the 
wrist. Take the paper and make several attempts to balance it on your left- 
fore-arm. Seize the opportunity to grip the head of the pin behind the 
paper and thrust its point into the cloth so that it stands upright. You have 
then only to let the paper rest against the pin to pretend doing a very 
difficult feat of balancing. When you remove the paper, grip the pin also 
and a moment or two later simply let it drop on the carpet. 
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THE CIGARETTE PAPER, TORN 
AND RESTORED 

The following method is the most ingenious and effective that has come 
under my notice. It was contributed to a French magazine by the well- 
known French prestidigitateur, M. Heboldt, in May 1923. 

Effect— A corner is torn off a cigarette paper and handed to a spectator 
who retains possession of it. The paper is then torn to fragments, rolled up 
and on being opened out it is found to be fully restored, the comer fitting 
perfectly. The two pieces are held together again tom up and rolled into a 
ball. Finally on this being opened and smoothed out, the paper is shown to 
be intact. 

Preparation- You require a book of cigarette papers and a pellet of the 
best quality magician's wax. Open the book of papers and take hold of the 
second and third sheets; grip them tightly and evenly and tear off one 
comer of the two sheets. Carefully done, the two tears will be identical 
and the comers interchangeable. Throw one of these away, it will not be 
required. 

Remove the third paper from the book, roll it into a tiny ball and with a 
pellet of wax fix it to the middle of the second sheet on the side next to 
the fourth sheet. Tear out the fourth sheet roll it into a tiny ball and attach 
it to the bottom button of your vest with another pellet of wax. Put 
another pellet of wax on the first page of the book, a pellet on the middle 
of your right thumb nail and another pellet on the middle of your left 
thumb nail. Finally place in the book the remaining comer. Everything is 
ready. 

Working— In opening the book of papers secretly let the corner fall into 
the hollow of your left hand, keeping the book in that hand, with the cover 
hanging down and the left thumb being on the first sheet. Moisten the 
middle finger at the lips (an allowable gesture when one takes a cigarette 







paper) and take a comer of the first sheet between the thumb and first 
finger of the right hand and tear it off, making the tear as much like the 
comer you have in the left hand as possible. Close the booklet and throw 
it onto the table, squeezing it as you do so, thus causing the first sheet to 
stick to the cover, thanks to the pellet of wax you put on it, and it will not 
be in the way later. (This is a very subtle point, worth noting). 

Show the corner just torn off and pretend to put it in your left hand. 

Really when the right hand fingers are masked by those of the partly 
closed left, pass the scrap of paper over the tip of your second finger so 
that it absorbs the moisture and is practically reduced to nothing. You can 
then let it fall to the floor without anyone noticing it. Extend your left 
hand to a spectator, giving him the prepared comer. This exchange is a 
very subtle one, both hands being shown quite empty after it has been 
made. 

Pick up the booklet and remove the sheet which has the third sheet 
attached to it. Close the book and put it aside. Show that the comer held 
by the spectator corresponds exactly with the tear in the sheet you hold. 
Then tear this sheet into small fragments, roll them into a ball and, in the 
course of this maneuver, substitute the ball made by the third sheet. Hold 
this between the right thumb and first finger, and press the fragments of 
the second sheet onto the pellet of wax on the back of the left thumb nail. 

Open out the little ball and show that the sheet is fully restored with the 
exception of the comer held by the spectator. Show your right hand 
empty, then pass the sheet to this hand and show the left is also empty. 

Let the comer be fitted to the sheet and while attention is focussed on this, 
get rid of the pellet on the left thumb nail. 

While the sheet is being identified you have all the time you need to 
secretly obtain the paper from your vest button. Take the paper and the 
comer from the spectator and tear it into small pieces; roll it into a ball 
and making a substitution as before, but this time stick the ball of 
fragments onto the nail of your right thumb. Open out the last ball, 
smooth the sheet and show it now fully restored. Show all parts of both 
hands apparently, by keeping the right thumb nail behind the paper as you 
do so. 

Toss the paper into the air with your left hand so that it falls amongst the 
spectators and quietly get rid of the little ball on your left thumb. 



This routine is beautifully worked out and the extraordinary effect 
obtained by it is well worth the little trouble required to master it. 
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A CIGARETTE ROUTINE 

1. Cigarette from an Empty Paper Effect-Showing a cigarette paper 
the magician announces that he will roll it into a perfect cigarette shape 
without the aid of any tobacco. This he does, then he mysteriously fills 
the paper tube with tobacco, making it into a perfect cigarette which he 
proceeds to smoke. 

Working— In the course of showing 
the balanced cigarette paper , or after 
having torn it up and restored it , you 
obtain a cigarette secretly with your 
left hand and hold it as shown in Fig. 
1. Take the paper by the ends with 
both hands and, as you show it to the 
spectators, slide the left end under the 
end of the Cigarette, freeing this from 
the pressure of the second finger and 
holding it momentarily by a 
contraction of the base of the thumb. 
At once put the tip of the right thumb 
on the end of the cigarette and draw it 
right behind the paper, just at the 
bottom edge. Fig. 2. Begin rolling the paper round the cigarette and, as 
soon as it is covered by one fold, let it be seen that your hands are 
otherwise quite empty. The cigarette should be cut a little shorter so that 
the tobacco will not be seen at the ends of the supposed tube when you 
finish rolling the paper. Press the paper in at the ends. Pass the tube over 
your lips to fix the edge of the paper and show the result to your audience, 
still referring to it as an empty tube. 

Pretend to take out a tobacco bag and fill the tube from it, then light up 
and show that you have a real smoke. Claim that you can make any brand 
of cigarette by the same method. "Ah," you say as you puff it, "A 
Chesterfield (or what you will). My favorite smoke." _ 











2. Multiplication of Cigarettes 


Effect—The magician shows a cigarette, holding it by the ends with the 
fingers of both hands. He breaks it in the middle and holds the pieces, one 
in each hand. These are seen to grow gradually until each of them attains 
the size of a complete cigarette. Tossing one aside, he breaks the 
remaining one in two and again these pieces grow to full sized cigarettes. 
This is continued until some half a dozen or more cigarettes have been 
"grown" from the one. 

Working-You hold a cigarette secretly in the right hand by the second 
finger palm i.e. one end of the cigarette is pressed against the third joint of 
the middle finger, the other end resting against the palm. Show a cigarette 
and take it by the ends between the thumbs and fingers of both hands, 
backs of the hands to the front. Apply the end held by your right hand 
fingers to the end of the hidden cigarette, then slide the fingers along the 
two cigarettes, those of the right hand backward and those of the left hand 
forward, so that the joining of the two cigarettes is in the middle of the 
space between your hands. Be careful to show just that length of the 
cigarettes which would be seen if you held one cigarette only. 

Pretend to break the 
supposed single cigarette at 
the point of junction and 
show apparently half a 
cigarette in each hand, 
holding the hands with the 
fingers pointing upwards. 
Push each cigarette upward 
with the thumbs until they 
are in full view and are seen 
to be complete cigarettes. 

This very pretty effect will 
bear repetition several 
times. There are two 
courses open, you can begin 
the feat with four cigarettes, held between the tips of the four fingers and 
the palm. See illustration. 

Or you may have recourse to a cigarette dropper and obtain a fresh 




cigarette from it as you toss one of the two cigarettes just "manufactured" 
to the audience or into a receptacle. Still another method may be used. 
Begin with two cigarettes hidden in the right hand. After producing the 
first pair drop one of them openly into a receptacle and repeat the effect. 
This time pretend to throw the one cigarette into the receptacle but really 
palm it. 

In any case three or four repetitions are enough; the effect is so pretty that 
there is a constant temptation to overdo it. 
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MAX HOLDEN'S ROUTINE WITH 
THE DIESTEL CIGARETTE 
DROPPER 


Here is a smooth working routine for the production of lighted cigarettes 
that is not only easy to present, but will stamp you as a manipulator of 
rare accomplishments. The gimmicks employed are available at any 
Magic Shop at a nominal cost, and the effects possible with them will 
give a professional finish to even a short cigarette interlude. They are 
known as the Diestel Cigarette Dropper, of which this routine calls for 
two; and Petrie's latest Double Cigarette Reproducer. 

To prepare for this routine, eight or ten cigarettes are lit just enough to get 
an ash on the ends, and they are then quickly dipped into water which 
holds the ash firm as they dry. When ready, four or five of the cigarettes 
are loaded into each Diestel Dropper and the latter are attached under the 
sides of your coat, one on the left the other on the right. The Petrie 
Reproducer is next loaded with two lighted cigarettes, and this is hooked 
under the coat on the right side next to the Diestel Dropper. You are now 
ready to proceed. 

Remove your cigarette case, take out a cigarette, light it and take a few 
puffs. The right hand, which has replaced the match box in your coat 
pocket, drops to the side and steals one of the loaded cigarettes by 
pressing on the release lever through the side of the coat. Grip the palmed 
cigarette between the tip of the 3rd finger and the palm of the hand. Bring 
this hand to the mouth and remove the lit cigarette in a natural manner 
between the first and second fingers. Catch the cigarette rather close to the 
burning end in position for a quick thumb grip. 







Apparently throw this cigarette on the floor and step on it with the foot to 
extinguish it. What you really do is thumb palm the lit cigarette and at the 
same moment drop the unlit palmed one which you pretend to extinguish 
with the foot. The misdirection when properly timed creates a perfect 
illusion. Reaching into the air you immediately produce the thumb- 
palmed cigarette which is brought to the mouth and puffed a couple of 
times. Under cover of this production, the left hand steals a cigarette from 
the left Dropper, palms it as explained above, and removes the lit cigarette 
from the mouth as in the first instance. Again apparently throw this 
cigarette to the floor and step on it by following the routine already 
outlined. Catch another cigarette, etc., and continue the production until 
the lit cigarette is too small to thumb palm. When this occurs, throw it to 
the floor and step on it, as you steal the first lighted cigarette from the 
Petrie Reproducer. Continue with the routine until the Droppers are 
empty. 

Some performers prefer to use imitation lighted cigarettes in the 
Droppers, instead of bothering to prepare the load as explained in the first 
paragraph. These are very effective and can be easily obtained. Bear in 
mind, however, that when working a production with imitation cigarettes 
of any nature, you should always handle them as though they were really 
lit. This is simulated throughout the routine by inhaling some smoke from 
the real cigarette and exhaling it through the dummies every so often. 

The accompanying illustrations explain the various palms necessary for 
this routine. 
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VANISH OF CIGARETTES FROM A 
GLASS 

Effect—The performer places in a glass a number of cigarettes as he 
catches them one by one from the air. He covers the glass and its contents 
with a foulard, makes a magical wave of his wand and lifts off the 
covering... the cigarettes have vanished... 

Working-The glass used must be a small one and a little less in height 
than the length of a cigarette. Tie one end of a black thread to the end of 
your wand, and to the other end a small rubber band of such size that it 
must be stretched to encircle the mouth of the glass. Lay the wand on the 
table behind the glass and fix the rubber band round the mouth of the 
latter near the rim. A fairly large silk can be produced magically and laid 
on the table, or you may have one lying there already. 

In the course of your manipulations 
produce the cigarettes one by one and 
drop them into the glass. When it is 
filled, lift the silk, show it on both sides 
and drape it over the glass so that the 
middle lies over the cigarettes. As you 
do this with the right hand in front, and 
the left hand behind the glass, push the 
rubber band upwards with the left 
fingers so that it is detached from the 
rim of the glass and contracts tightly 
round the bundle of cigarettes. Take the 
wand and tap the glass with it, then put 
it in your left hand. The right hand now 
seizes a corner of the handkerchief behind the glass, gripping the thread at 
the same time, and lift it clear of the glass. The bundle will hang behind 
the silk in its folds, leaving the glass empty. Lay the wand down and pick 
up the glass with the left hand, focussing attention on it, as you lower the 
















right hand a little and allow the bundle of cigarettes to fall on to the 
servante or into a black art well. 

If you are working without either of these accessories, simply put the 
handkerchief on the table in a crumpled condition, the cigarettes being 
safely concealed in its folds. The manner in which the silk is lifted from 
the glass i.e., by one comer, between the tips of the thumb and finger 
only, precludes any suspicion that the cigarettes could possibly be taken 
away at the same time. 
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THE CIGARETTE RISING FROM A 
PACKET 


Many methods have been devised for making a cigarette rise, apparently 
of its own volition, from a cigarette case. The mechanical eases, when 
they work, have a fine effect, since they can be placed in the hands of a 
spectator while the cigarettes rise, but the best of Geneva watchworks 
sometimes go awry and the failure of the cigarette to rise at command 
puts the performer in a predicament. I shall never forget the 
embarrassment of a certain famous magician through the failure of a 
mechanical rising card apparatus. After a grand stand announcement of 
his magical powers, he put the pack in a glass on a tray, covered it with a 
glass dome and handed the whole to a spectator to hold in the midst of the 
audience. He gave the command and.., the card refused to appear. 

The following method is simple and very effective. Take several 
cigarettes from a pack to ensure freedom of action. In the end of one 
cigarette insert a black pin to the head of which you have tied a fine black 
thread. Push the head of the pin well down so that it is hidden by the 
tobacco, and fasten the other end of the thread near one of the front 
corners of your table. Insert this cigarette amongst the others in the packet 
the pin end upwards, and lay the packet on the table. 







When you need a cigarette in the 
course of your routine, pick up 
the pack and make a motion of 
taking one out, pause, and decide 
to do it magically. Drop the 
packet into a glass and take the 
glass in your left hand. Move 
forward slightly, (the length of 
the thread must be determined by 
previous experiment) make 
passes around the glass with 
your right hand and in so doing 
pass the thumb under the thread. 
When the thread is taut, move 
both hands forward very slowly, 

the cigarette will rise from the 

packet to your fingers. Then, as you move forward towards the audience, 
the pin will be pulled out of the cigarette by the thread and both will fall 
behind you to the floor, unnoticed, as you toss the packet with the 
remaining cigarettes to the spectators. They will quickly satisfy 
themselves that there is no mechanism. Meantime you proceed to light 
and smoke the cigarette you hold, proving it to be perfectly ordinary. 
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MAGNETIZED CIGARETTES 

This mysterious little feat makes a most effective finish to a routine of 
catching cigarettes from the air. Some seven or eight are produced at 
once, fanned out to show they are separate, and then laid on a tray or 
plate. A few passes are made over them and then, taking one cigarette by 
an end, the performer slowly raises it, the others, apparently by magnetic 
attraction, attach themselves one by one until all are lifted into the air as 
in Fig. 1. The performers free hand is passed round the chain of cigarettes 
in every direction, then as the chain is slowly moved downwards, the 
cigarettes detach themselves and fall one by one on to the plate, beginning 
with the lowest. They are immediately tossed out to the audience and 
show no sign whatever of preparation. 

Method-Take a long needle, a little longer than a 
cigarette, and thread it with a fine black thread; 
push it through the cigarettes, one by one, and 
leave an end of the thread protruding at each end 
of the chain. Tie a knot in one end of the thread. 

Put the cigarettes side by side as in Fig. 2, then 
bundle them together and fasten a band of tissue 
paper round them, gumming the ends. Place the 
bundle in your vest, or behind some small object 
on your table, or in any position from which you 
can obtain possession of it secretly when desired. 


When the time comes and you have palmed the 
bundle in your right hand by the ends between the 
two middle fingers and the palm, make a catch in 
the air, at the same time pushing the cigarettes up 
into view with the thumb, breaking the tissue band 
and spreading them fanwise in the action. Put them 
down on a plate and make a pretence of 
magnetizing them with passes of your hands. Take the top end of the 
cigarette at one end of the chain and lift it slowly, the rest follow "to the 

























amazement of the spectators." 

Pass your free hand around the chain, below and above it, at the same 
time seizing the knotted end of the thread between the fingers. As this 
hand is lowered the thread is drawn out of the cigarettes and they fall free 
one by one on to the plate. 

They can be tossed at once to the audience and the thread may be dropped 
to the floor unnoticed, while attention is fixed on the cigarettes. The 
closest examination will, of course, fail to give the slightest clue of the 
phenomenon. 

The trick first appeared, I believe, in the French magazine, L'llusioniste. 
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THE BILL IN THE ENVELOPE 

BILLY O'CONNOR 

Effect—A bill is borrowed after 
being marked and the number 
recorded by the owner. It is 
wrapped up in a small piece of 
paper by the magician and the 
whole then set fire to and allowed 
to burn to ashes. Showing an 
envelope empty he waves it about 
in the air, explaining that the 
ashes of the bill will collect in it 
and become restored to their 
former state. Holding the 
envelope before the flame of a candle the shadow of the bill is seen. The 
envelope is opened and the original bill taken out of it, none the worse for 
its ordeal. 

Method-The ubiquitous thumb tip comes into play again. In wrapping 
the bill in the paper it goes into the thumb tip and this is extracted from 
the paper in the act of crumpling it into a ball. The envelope is prepared 
by having a dark patch pasted on the inside of the back. When showing 
the envelope is empty the magician opens it widely by slipping his fingers 
inside and covering the dark patch. See illustration. After waving it about 
in the air, under pretense of collecting the remains of the bill, it is held in 
front of a lighted candle and the dark patch shows up as the shadow of the 
bill inside the envelope. 

When the envelope is opened, the magician inserts the tips of his thumb 
(with the thumb tip and bill in it) and first finger, the fingers of the other 
hand close on the thumb tip through the envelope, the hill is withdrawn 
and the tip remains in the envelope, which is immediately crumpled up 
and tossed aside. The restored bill is handed to the owner and identified. 
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ASHES! 


A mediumistic effect for two people. The performer's assistant, preferably 
a lady, is escorted from the room and remains under supervision to 
prevent any communication with the performer. A number of pieces of 
colored tissue paper are given to the audience and one is freely selected. 
This is burned and its ashes taken to the medium who divines the color of 
the burned paper. 

The secret is highly ingenious and the method is not likely to be suspected 
by the victims. The ashes are dropped on to a page of any magazine that 
happens to be at hand, and the manner in which they are wrapped, 
supplies the cue to the color. Five colors are used: Red, white, blue, 
yellow and green, and the cues are as follows: 

• Red—the page crushed into a rough ball. 

• White-page twisted at the top, the odd number on the inside. 

• Blue—page twisted at the top, the even number on the inside. 

• Yellow-page folded with the odd number inside. 

• Green—page folded with the even number inside. 



f=Ot f TWISTFQ# fOi- D£p EC a 

fi£D &LUE& WHITE Y&UOW &GR&WN 


If the page is not numbered, then for the even numbers lay it with the torn 
side to the right, for the odd numbers lay the torn side to the left. 
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ASHES-SECOND METHOD 


This has recently been brought out by Mr. Gerald Kaufman. A number of strips of 
white paper, about 15 inches long, are displayed. About an inch and a half of one 
end is painted so that each strip bears a different color. The performer turns his 
back as a spectator selects any one of the strips, sets fire to the colored end and, 
when this is completely burned away, hands the still burning strip to the performer 
who names the color correctly. 

The secret lies in writing the name of the color with invisible ink on the upper 
white part of the strip. This writing is brought out by the heat of the flame as the 
performer holds the burning strip so that he alone can see the writing develop. The 
initial letter of each color being all that is required. He allows the strip to burn 
away completely and pretends to divine the color from the ashes. 

^ COJ-OR 

m\ftS/Bt-E WRtTiflQ 


< - STRIP FfFTffEii W J-OtiG -—--—--^ 

The writing can be done with onion or lemon juice, or with a weak solution of 
sulphuric acid which should be handled very carefully. Use a perfectly clean new 
pen point. 

By writing the names of the colors with a pointed piece of wet soap at well 
separated places on your arms, three on each arm, the ashes may be rubbed on the 
arm at the proper spot, to bring out the writing. This application of a very old trick 
makes an effective combination and finish. 
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THIMBLE AND TRUMPET 

An amusing little interlude, to 
be introduced into a series of 
thimble manipulations, is to 
blow a thimble apparently right 
through a child's trumpet. 

Select a small trumpet of the 
kind shown in the illustration. 

It should be made of 
cardboard, not metal, and be of 
such size that when a thimble 
is dropped into it, it will not 
become wedged but will be forced out when the trumpet is blown. 

Two thimbles are required, one of which must fit nicely over the other, 
but not tightly. The duplicate thimble can be carried in an elastic loop 
under the edge of the vest, or at the lower side of the coat, wherever it will 
be most convenient. 

To present the trick—First show the thimble on the tip of the forefinger 
of the right hand, then show the little trumpet. Blow it to let everyone 
admire its unique tone, and at the same time seize the opportunity to get 
the duplicate thimble on top of the one just shown. This done, again call 
attention to the thimble (the two should fit together so closely that there is 
no noticeable difference in appearance when they are telescoped.) 

Announce that you are about to make the thimble pass right through the 
trumpet, not by the large end, which would be too easy, and, ’as you say 
this, you illustrate by thrusting the forefinger into the wide end and let the 
outer thimble drop lightly into the trumpet. "Not that way," you continue, 
"but right through here (pointing to the mouthpiece). To do that I simply 
make use of compressed air." Pretend to put the visible thimble into your 
mouth, leaving it in the thumb grip an instant before your lips close on the 
finger and apparently remove the thimble. Thrust the point of your tongue 












into your cheek to simulate the thimble and speak with difficulty as if it 
were really in your mouth. 

Suddenly sound the trumpet at its loudest, the duplicate thimble will fly 
out from the other end, while you get rid of the thumb gripped one. 

There is a pretty little flourish with thimbles in which a thimble tossed 
into the air is caught on the tip of the forefinger. Really a duplicate 
thimble ia secretly carried at the thumb grip and it is this one which 
makes its appearance on the finger tip as the other thimble is caught in its 
fall, in the other fingers. By using light celluloid thimbles and blowing the 
one from the trumpet almost straight up into the air, this flourish makes a 
very good finish to the trick. 
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IMPROMPTU NEWSPAPER 
TEARING 


All that is required for this apparently impromptu and very effective 
version of the torn and restored newspaper is to have a copy of a tabloid 
paper at hand; a full sized newspaper is not suitable for the trick. 

A good method of presentation is to use the tabloid to illustrate a 
happening in a crowded subway. You relate how a passenger, furious 
because his neighbor insisted on spreading his paper to full extent, finally 
seizes it and tears it into tiny fragments, which you proceed to do with the 
sheet in hand. However, having thus illustrated the incident, you open up 
the package of pieces and show the paper fully restored, with the 
exception of one corner which is found on the floor and fits exactly. 

Method-Pick up the tabloid and from it remove two sheets as one. 
Choose sheets from the news section of the paper so that they will be as 
much alike as possible. Avoid taking one sheet that is mostly print 'and a 
second that is all pictures. Hold the two firmly so that the edges coincide 
and refer to them as one sheet. Show them back and front and call 
particular attention to a prominent headline on the rear sheet since that is 
the one which will be "restored." Fold the sheet by its middle fold towards 
yourself, and run your right thumbnail down the crease pressing it as 
tightly as possible. Open out the rear single page only so that you have 
one sheet fully opened towards the spectators, while hidden behind its left 
half lies the second sheet folded in half. (Refer to illustration as moves are 
explained.) 








Tear the 
opened sheet 
right down and 
place the half 
in the right 
hand in front 
of the piece 
(and the 
duplicate 
paper) in the 
left hand. Fold 
the whole in 
half, bending it 
back towards 
your body. 
Crease the fold 
tightly and 
open out to the 
right two 
thicknesses of 
paper only. 
This will leave 
the duplicate 
paper, folded 
in quarters, 
intact behind 


the left hand half. 


Tear the two pieces down the crease and, as before, put the right hand 
pieces in front of those in the left hand. Fold the whole lot over 
backwards towards yourself and crease the fold tightly. This time open 
out four thicknesses, leaving the duplicate paper, folded in eight, behind 
the left half of the visible pieces. 

Tear down the crease and put the four pieces in front of the left hand lot. 
Once more bend the whole back towards yourself and fold in half, 
creasing the fold tightly. Open out the eight pieces leaving the duplicate 
again folded behind the left half of the bundle. 

Tear these off and place the eight pieces in front of all in the left hand. 
Exactly as before fold the whole back in half, creasing the fold very 
tightly, and then open out the 16 pieces, the folded duplicate paper 
remaining behind the left half as usual. 









































Tear off a comer from the duplicate, slipping the left thumb into the folds 
to get at one of the comers. Let this fall to the floor apparently unnoticed 
as you tear down the crease and put the sixteen pieces in front of the 
bundle as before. Now fold the package towards the front, crease tightly 
and open out the duplicate paper only, so that it is in front, facing the 
spectators, with the tom pieces at the back. Keep these folded in half by 
pressing the thumb on them. 

Open out the duplicate paper, fold by fold, keeping the bundle of pieces 
under your right thumb at the rear, sliding them along at the back as you 
open the paper. When this is fully expanded, display it, then notice the 
missing corner. Look down and call attention to the missing comer on the 
floor. Stoop to pick it up and under cover of the expanded sheet slip the 
pieces into your vest pocket, or under the vest. Pick up the piece and fit it 
on. Call attention to the headline, or picture, originally noted. 

A good "sucker" finish is to have a full sheet of a regular daily, folded 
very small, under your vest. When you slip the pieces under the vest 
alongside this, pull it down a little so that it will show. When you put the 
restored sheet aside, the protruding paper will be noticed and the 
spectators, thinking they have caught you, will gleefully bawl you out. 
Pull it out, taking the opportunity to Push the pieces further up so that 
they will be quite secure, and slowly open it to its full size, four times that 
of the tabloid sheet. This finish always gets laughter and applause. 
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THE FLYING COINS 


"Mene—Tekel—Upharsin—so Robert-Houdin christened his trick of 
passing three cards magically from a counted packet in the hands of one 
spectator, to a second packet held by another spectator. In the years that 
have elapsed, the best part of a century, a great number of magicians have 
attempted to improve upon the method of working the effect—and in most 
cases have succeeded only in cluttering up the clean cut plot with a lot of 
unnecessary and confusing details. 

Another French magician, Prof. Boscar, has applied the same effect to 
coins. In its oldest form the trick is known as the Multiplication of 
Money, a perfect misnomer, by the way, and has been performed by 
generations of magicians. It consists of secretly adding three coins to 
those counted by a spectator, as they are poured into his cupped hands, 
usually from a mechanical tray. He returns three coins to the magician 
who vanishes them in due course, and on again counting his coins the 
spectator finds he has the original number once more. 

M. Ceillier's effect follows Robert-Houdin's. A spectator takes a handful 
of coins and counts them; his count is checked and he retains the coins in 
his clenched fist. A second spectator takes a number of coins, counts them 
and holds them. The magician causes three coins to pass from one person 
to the other. 

As in the older effect, a tray is used, but it has no mechanical preparation. 
It should be oval in shape and about 15 inches long, with a slightly raised 
rim. At one end, not at the apex but a little to one side and quite close to 
the rim, fix three small blobs of soft wax, just far enough apart to allow 
three half dollars to be pressed on them. By having the tray lacquered 
black and the wax darkened accordingly, the pellets on its surface will 
never be noticed, and the tray can be handled and shown with perfect 
freedom. 








With such a tray and a 
glass on your table, 
together with some 25 
half dollars, which may 
well have been collected 
from the air just 
previously, you are 
ready to present the 
trick. Pull back your 


sleeves, casually showing your hands are empty and take up the tray so 
that your left thumb covers the blobs of wax, pour the coins from the hat 
or other receptacle used for collecting them, on to it and invite a spectator 
to take a handfull. However many he takes remark banteringly, "Fine, 
quite a taking way you have with you, sir," and pour the remaining coins 
into the glass. It should be noted here that when using coins in any trick 
they should be made to jingle whenever possible, the sounds they emit 
when dropped on glass, metal or one another, tend to give the impression 
that any manipulation of them would be impossible without noise, and 
hence the magical effect of a silent transportation is enhanced. 

Ask the spectator to count the number of coins he has taken. Suppose he 
says "Twelve." Tell him to put them on the tray so that you can check the 
count to satisfy everybody. As soon as he does this hold the tray above 
the level of the spectators' eyes, they are seated while you are standing, 
and turn it so that the wax is at the end furthest from you. Count the coins 
one by one aloud, placing the tip of your right forefinger on each one and 
sliding it away from you to the other end of the tray. Three of them, 
however, you press on the three blobs of wax so that they are held fast. 

The count having been thus verified, ask the spectator to hold his hands 
cupwise and you pour the coins into them, turning the tray so that its inner 
side is towards you and away from the spectators. He therefore receives 
nine coins only. Make him hold them in one hand clenched above his 
head, "in order" you say, "that no one could possibly think that he is 
helping you in the trick." Take the opportunity of passing the tray from 
one hand to the other, holding it with the tips of the thumb and fingers and 
letting it be seen that your hands are empty. 

Take the glass and pour the rest of the coins into the hands of a second 
person, asking him to count them. In exactly the same way as before have 
the coins dropped on the tray and check the number, counting them one 
by one as you push them forward, but this time you keep the end with the 
coins stuck on the wax towards yourself. In the count you detach these, 








one by one, and when you have reached thirteen (or whatever the number 
may be) leave three of the loose coins uncounted. Pour the coins openly 
into the second spectator's cupped hands and have them held in one 
clenched fist above his head. 

As you recapitulate, and go through the necessary hocus pocus to effect 
the magical passage of the coins, solemnly reciting the words "Mene — 
Tekel — Upharsin-" if you like, there is ample time to secretly scrape the 
little pellets of wax off the tray. You can then hand it to a third person to 
have the coins counted on to it, one by one, to verify the fact that three 
coins actually have passed from the hand of one spectator to the other. 

Returning to the old form of the trick, the "Multiplication of Money," 
mentioned above, in the absence of a mechanical tray, a folded newspaper 
can be used to good advantage. Fold the paper in half, again and again. In 
the open folds, near the middle of one side, place the three coins to be 
added, so that they have at least one thickness of paper between them to 
prevent them talking. When a spectator has taken a handful of coins, you 
look for something to count them on. Nothing suitable is at hand, so you 
pick up the folded paper by the side opposite the edge near which the 
three coins lie hidden, and make that serve as a tray. When you tip the 
counted coins into the spectator's hands, naturally the three concealed 
coins are added to them. 

Be careful to keep the outer edge of the folded paper tilted slightly 
upwards until the counting is completed. It would be awkward, to say the 
least of it, if the hidden coins dropped out before their cue. 
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VANISH OF COIN FROM TROUSERS 
FOLD 


By JESS KELLY AND L. L. IRELAND 

This is a popular trick and the following variation will be found very 
effective. A half dollar is borrowed and pushed into a fold made in the 
cloth of the trouser leg. It vanishes and in its place a nickel is found. The 
spectator naturally asks for the rest of his 50 cent piece. The performer 
makes a grab in the air and then pours into the spectator's hand, a stream 
of pennies, fortyfive all told, the correct change. 

To work the trick you require an elastic pull running up the left sleeve 
with a half dollar attached to it. This should be so arranged that the coin 
hangs inside the sleeve when the arm is fully extended, but can be brought 
into the hand by bending the arm. Secretly palm a nickel in the left hand. 



To present 
the trick, 
borrow a half 
dollar, 
receive it in 
the right 
hand, and at 
the same time 
let the pull 
half dollar 
drop into the 
left hand. 
Transfer the 
borrowed 
coin to the 


left hand, apparently, really palming it in the right and showing your own 
coin, the nickel being concealed behind it. 















With the right hand take out your handkerchief from the outside breast 
pocket and make a pretence of dusting off your pants in front, about half 
way up from the knee. Replace the handkerchief and drop the borrowed 
coin secretly into the pocket. Make an upward fold in the front of your 
trouser leg, a little above the knee and push the half dollar, with the nickel 
behind it, into the fold. The moment the half dollar is out of sight, release 
it, letting it fly up the left sleeve, the position of the left hand and wrist 
completely hiding the flight of the coin. 

The second gimmick required is a holder for the fOrty-five pennies and is 
made by L. L. Ireland Magic Co., Chicago, Illinois. This is attached to the 
back of the trousers under the edge of the coat. Under cover of the 
surprise caused by the appearance of the nickel which you show in the 
fold, obtain possession of the pile of pennies and, after leading up to the 
request for the spectator's change, apparently grab the coins out of the air 
and pour them into his hands. 

Forty-five coins make a big display and corresponding surprise in the 
minds of the audience as to how you could have obtained them. The 
holders for the coins can be obtained at the magic shops. 
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DO AS IDO--YOU CAN'T 


Two packs are used. Invite a spectator to sit opposite you and to take one 
pack while you take the other. 

Each removes the four aces and lays them face up in a row. (As you take 
out the aces quietly run the four kings to the top of the pack in readiness 
for the trick to follow.) 

On each ace deal one indifferent card, also face up. Spectator does the 
same. 


1. A, x 2. A, x 3. A, x 3. A, x 

Pick up No. 1 and put it on No. 2, place No. 1 and 2 on No. 3, and No. 1, 

2 and 3 on No. 4; the spectator doing exactly the same. 

Turn the packet face down and deal three cards in a row, face down; 
apparently deal the fourth card in the fourth place, really pull it back and 
deal the fifth card in its place. The spectator, of course, deals regularly. 

On each of the four cards deal one of the remaining four, also face down. 
The spectator does the same. 

Each picks up the packets as before, No. 1 on No. 2, and so on. 

Deal again but this time into two heaps. Deal the first three cards 
regularly, but, as before, pull back the fourth and deal the fifth in its place, 
then complete the deal so that you each have two packets of four cards. 
The spectator's deal, of course, is regular. 

Apparently you have both dealt in exactly the same way, but when the 
spectator turns his cards, he finds he has two aces and two indifferent 
cards in each packet while you show four indifferent cards in the first 







packet and all four aces in the second. 

The two false deals are well covered by talking to the spectator at the 
time, and he is occupied dealing his cards. 

No matter how often your victim tries afterwards, he must get the same 
result, two aces in each packet. 

Proceed to " Magician vs. Gambler " (Next) 
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MAGICIAN vs. GAMBLER 


Supposing you have just done the trick, " Do as I do-You can't ," and 
therefore have the four kings on the top of the pack secretly. Take the 
pack in your left hand and lift off the three top cards (three kings), place 
one ace on the pack and drop one king on it; put another ace on this and 
drop a second king on it; finally put the remaining two aces on the pack 
and the last king on top of all. Do this casually as if merely putting the 
aces in different parts of the pack. From the top down the cards now run- 
king, ace, ace, king, ace, king, ace, king, followed by the rest of the pack. 

Now introduce the plot which hinges on a supposed argument between a 
gambler and a magician, the gambler maintaining that magic is a mere 
pretence and not to be compared to the skill of a gambler. To prove it he 
offers to bet that the magician cannot deal four cards of a kind, the pack 
being shuffled and cut before each card is dealt. You proceed to show 
how the bet was settled by playing both parts, the gambler and the 
magician. 

As the magician, take the pack, false shuffle and false cut, then deal the 
top card, face up. It is a king, therefore, to win the bet, you must deal 
three more kings. Turn this first one face down. 

Taking the part of the gambler, remark that it is foolish to take any 
chances when you can make a certainty, so you pick up the king, put it in 
your pocket and place the top card from the pack in its place, face down 
on the table (ace). 

As the magician, again false shuffle and cut and make a double lift and 
show the second king; then turn the two face down on the pack as one, 
and deal the top card (ace) face down on the first card. Say, "Well, that 
gives me two of the four anyway." 

False shuffle, getting rid of the top card (king), then false cut, make the 








double lift, showing the third king. Turn the two cards, as one, and deal 
the top card (ace) on the other two, also face down. "Ah," you say, "how 
about magic now, that gives me three kings. Now for the last one." 

False shuffle very thoroughly as you have only two top cards to keep in 
view after getting rid of the king on the top after the double lift. Riffle 
shuffle several times, then false cut Make the double lift and show the 
fourth king; turn the two cards down, as one, and deal the top card (ace) 
triumphantly. "There is the fourth king and I win," you say. 

As the gambler say, "Not so fast. I win. You have dealt only three kings 
and I'll prove it. Here is one king," taking it out of your pocket, "so there 
can only be three kings on the table." 

As the magician you are disconcerted for a moment, but you quickly 
recover. "The bet was that I could not deal four of a kind, wasn't it? Well 
now, see the advantage of being a magician. I simply say-(any 
nonsensical formula)—and here are four of a kind and the highest cards in 
the deck." You turn over the four aces. 

This surprising climax is most effective. 

By changing your position whenever the gambler is supposed to speak, 
and altering your voice, this little scene can be made quite realistic. 
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"TOUCH" 

A card prediction effect by PAUL CURRY 

In descriptions of card tricks the words "startling," "dumbfounding," 
"incomprehensible" and so on, are so often used that they are read with 
skepticism; however, here is one trick that deserves all the adjectives. It is 
undoubtedly the best trick introduced for many moons. 

Effect— The performer takes a card and on its face he writes a prediction, 
then lays the card face downwards on the table to his left. On the face of a 
second card he writes another prediction and lays this card face down on 
his right. The pack is then spread face up in a long line on the table. He 
invites a spectator to touch any one card in the row. He is given a 
perfectly free choice and may change his mind as often as he pleases; 
finally the card he points to is taken out and dropped face up on the first 
face down card on which the performer wrote his prediction. Exactly the 
same procedure is gone through with a second spectator and the card he 
touches is removed from the spread and dropped on the back of the card 
on which the second prediction was written. The cards are turned over and 
in each case the name of the card touched is found written on the lower 
card. 

Working-The trick depends on the use of two double backed cards and a 
pack of double faced cards. The double faced cards are prepared by 
writing on one face the name of the card that appears on the other side. 
The pack is then assembled as if the sides written on were the backs; one 
regular card is placed on top of them and on top of this the two double 
backed cards. 

If the pack is now turned over and spread it will appear to be perfectly 
regular so long as the double backed cards are not exposed. 

With a pack thus prepared, in its case, invite two spectators to step 
forward to your table. Take the cards out of the case and after gazing 
fixedly at the spectator on your left, write or rather pretend to write on the 







face of the first double backed card which you take from the pack, saying 
that you are writing a prediction. Lay this card face downwards opposite 
that spectator, being careful not to allow any part of its supposed face to 
be seen. This appears to be quite natural under the circumstances and will 
arouse no suspicion. Announce that you will also make a prediction for 
the second person and take another card from the pack, the second double 
backed card, and pretend to write something on its face, then put it down 
in front of the second spectator. 

The pack still has a regular card on the top so that when you turn it over, 
and spread the cards out face upwards, everything appears to be perfectly 
regular. Invite the first spectator to set his mind on any card he pleases, 
telling him he may change his mind as often as he pleases but when he 
has finally settled on one card to touch it with the tip of his finger so that 
there may be no mistake. As soon as he touches a card you slide it out of 
the row, pick it up and put it, still face up, on top of the prediction card in 
front of that person. You are careful, of course, to hold the card low down 
so that there is no possible chance of the other face being exposed. 


Repeat exactly the 
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same procedure 
with the second 
spectator. Then 



gather up the pack 
and hold it face 


PACK SPREAD OUT FACES UP 


down in your left 
hand. Turn back to 
the first spectator, 




cards in front of 
him with your 


/■at SPECTATOR right hand, thumb 

on top and fingers 


Zhd SPECTATOR 


under the cards, turn them over, at the same time sliding them in opposite 
directions as in the two card Monte trick, and show that the face card has 
written on it the name of the card he picked out of the whole fifty-two. He 
sees the back of one card, the face of an entirely different card, and on it 
your prediction, and is convinced that you actually did make a miraculous 
prediction. Drop the two cards on the pack in your left hand. Follow 
exactly the same procedure with the second person, put his two cards on 
the pack and replace the pack in its case. 

In order to get the utmost possible effect from the trick a pack with the 






































same patterned backs should be used for some effects in which the cards 
are freely handled and shuffled by members of the audience, and finishing 
with a trick which provides for an imperceptible exchange for the 
prepared pack. For instance, on the top of this pack you may have another 
ordinary card, suppose it to be the six of diamonds. Place this pack in 
your side coat pocket lying on its side. From the pack in use force the 
duplicate six of diamonds, let the spectator replace it with the pack in his 
own hands and then shuffle freely. Take the pack and put in your pocket 
with the prepared one, standing it upright. Read the spectator's mind, 
naming his card, and produce it from your pocket by bringing outthe top 
card of the prepared pack, then remove the prepared pack. This simple 
trick, properly built up, has a very surprising effect and prepares the 
minds of the audience for the apparent miracle which follows. 

The effect of the successful prediction of two cards is so great that it is 
advisable to use it as a climax, put the cards in their case and finish. If, 
however, it is absolutely necessary to continue a switch will have to be 
made for an unprepared deck in a similar case. Before proceeding with 
another trick be careful to first shuffle the cards then find the two cards 
supposed to have your predictions on them and pretend to rub off the 
writing with an eraser. 
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TOUCH 

Variation by R. M. JAMISON 

In lieu of writing the name of the predicted card on the necessarily restricted 
space in the margin of a card, a blank card is taken from a packet of blanks 
for this purpose and ample space is thus given for the writing. Further, any 
suspicion that might arise from the fact that writing in ink on the cards would 
spoil the pack for any other use, is thereby avoided. 

To prepare for this version, take a packet of blank cards of playing card size 
and add to it two cards which are blank on one side but have the regular back 
pattern of a playing card. To set the packet, put a blank card on the table, on it 
place the two backed cards with the backs uppermost and on top of these put 
all the other blanks. Place a rubber band round the packet and lay it on the 
table in this condition. 

The packet of supposed regular cards consists of 26 cards with regular faces 
on one side and blank faces on the other, with one regular face-back card on 
the top, the back pattern of this card being the same as that of the two backed 
cards in the other packet. Thus, viewed from either side, these cards appear to 
be ordinary, a back showing on one side of the packet, a face card on the 
other. 

To prepare the cards for the prediction effect, write on the blank side the 
name of the card which shows on the other side. Use a fountain pen and write 

boldly-" You will touch the.of." (as the case may be.) Snap a rubber 

band round the cards and lay the packet down on the table with the blanks. 

The trick should be presented standing up behind a table on which there are 
two card clips, or a small easel on which to display the prediction cards. First, 
pick up the packet of blanks, and remove the rubber band. Take off several 
cards, spread them and show them back and front, replace them on top. Turn 
the packet over and spread all the cards, showing them all blank. You now 
have the two backed cards second and third from the top, backs down. On the 
first write in the same style that you used for preparing the face cards, that is, 










"You will touch the.of."(fill in the name of any card you please), and 

put it aside in the clip or on the easel but in such a way that the spectator 
cannot read what you have written and be careful not to expose the back of 
the card. Repeat the process with the next card. Snap the rubber band around 
the remaining blank cards and lay the packet aside so that your victims can 
take it afterwards and examine it. 

Pick up the other packet of supposed regular cards, take off the rubber band, 
lift off the top card and show it casually on both sides, replace it and spread 
the cards in a row face up on the table. Invite a spectator to touch any card: 
this done, draw that card out of the line, keeping it low down so that the blank 
side cannot be seen, and put it on the first prediction card. Complete the same 
operation with the second spectator and put his card on the second prediction 
card. Gather up the row of cards and hold them in your right hand, back 
outwards. Take the first two cards from the clip or easel, in your left hand, 
turn them over, making the two card Monte move and show that your 
prediction is correct. Lay the back out card on the top of the packet in your 
right hand. Repeat the same moves with the remaining two cards to prove the 
second prediction to be correct. 

It is certain that any who are acquainted with the original trick will at once 
examine the packet of blanks and this affords an excellent opportunity for you 
to switch the packet of prepared cards for regular cards, examination of which 
will make the effect unfathomable. 

Note--It seems to me that the trick would be equally effective if about a dozen 
cards only were used. These could be at the face of the deck and be removed, 
with one regular card, after the faces have been run over towards the 
spectator, the rest of the pack being laid aside for the time being. At the finish 
of the feat these prepared cards could be replaced on the bottom of the pack 
and, at a suitable opportunity, palmed off with the left hand and pocketed. 

The pack could then be used for any other experiment and examination of it 
would reveal no clue. 
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G. W. HUNTER'S TWELVE CARD 
TRANSPOSITION 

By MAX HOLDEN 

Effect— Twelve court cards are shown to the audience and put in a glass 
on one side of the table. Twelve spot cards are also shown and placed in 
another glass on the other side. One card is taken out of each glass and 
when placed in front of the opposite glass, has the effect of changing the 
other eleven cards in each glass. 

Preparation-Eleven court cards are required with a king of spades on the 
face of the packet. Twelve spot cards are needed in another packet with an 
extra king of spades face down on the top. The spot card immediately 
under this extra king has been cut a trifle narrower than the rest of the 
cards. 

Presentation and patter—"I have here 24 cards, 12 court cards and 12 
spot cards. I do not use the rest of the pack in order that you may see that I 
do not use any duplicates. I show them to you one at a time." (With a false 
count show the 11 court cards as 12.) "I will place these 12 cards on top 
of the glass on my left. I will now show you the 12 spot cards." (Hold this 
packet in the left hand with the second and third fingers on one end and 
the thumb on the other; the first and little fingers are curled behind the 
pile. With the thumb of the right hand draw off the cards from the face as 
you count them. As each card is taken off it goes in front of the card 
previously taken off. After you have drawn off 11 cards show the 12th 
and 13th as one card and place them on the face of the other cards. At this 
point the second card from the face of the packet is the duplicate king of 
spades.) "I place these spot cards on the glass at my right." 







Pick up the court cards with the right hand, fan them, square them up, and 
put them in the left hand face up, the left thumb holding one side of the 
cards and the fingers the other. Then pick up the spot cards and put them 
also in the left hand, but as you do so, the right forefinger pushes off the 
top narrow card onto the face of the other pile. This is the narrow card 
which will slide off the packet easily. The 11 court cards now have a spot 
card at the face of the packet and the 11 spot cards have the duplicate king 
of spades at the face of the packet. What seems to be the packet of court 
cards you now place on the top of the other packet, covering only half of 
its face so that both packets are in view. Then place each packet into its 
respective glass. 

"While performing this trick the other evening an old gentleman in my 
audience said, 'I would like to see the backs of the cards,' so I turned the 
glasses round in this manner. He said, 'No. I want to see the backs of all 
the cards.’ So I had to count them out for him. (Count them again backs to 
the front.) Then I had to do the same with the other twelve. (Count them 
in like manner). One card of each packet I will place in front of each glass 
thus. (Take the one spot card from the court cards and place it against the 
glass and the one court card from the other packet, putting it also against 
its glass.) 

"I will now cover each glass with a small handkerchief in order to give 
them the dim light which is necessary for experiments of this kind, (do 
this) and with this cannon (toy pistol) captured at Mons, I will blow the 
cards across the invisible line of influence. But first I will reverse these 
cards outside the glasses and the other cards will also invisibly change 
places, (fire the pistol). As the result you see we have here the 12 court 
cards instead of the spot cards"... and so on. 
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THE KNOCK-OUT CARD TRICK 


By SAM HOROWITZ 

Four double faced cards are required. Let us suppose they represent the 5S, 
7H, 8C and 6S on one side, and all of them show the 4S on the reverse side. 


Place these four cards with the differing 
faces outwards at the bottom of the 
deck, with one indifferent card on them, 
and lay the pack face downwards; or you 
may have these five cards in a pocket, 
palm them and add them to the bottom 
of the deck after it has been shuffled by 
a spectator. In either case turn the pack 
face up and take off the five bottom 
cards, as they lie, with the faces towards 
the spectators. Hold them in the left 
hand fanned out as in Fig. 1, which 
shows the spectator's view, while Fig. 2, 



? 


shows how the cards look to you. Make a mental note of the positions of the 
four cards the 5S, being #1; 7H, #2; 8C, #3; and 6S, #4. 

Have the spectators choose someone to act for them; this is better than 
choosing a subject yourself since it prevents any suspicion of confederacy 
afterwards. Request the person so chosen to mentally select one of the five 
cards. When he tells you he has done so, close the fan of cards and put them 
behind your back. Build up the presentation by asking the spectator to think 
intently of the thought-of card, to imagine he sees a huge picture of it on the 
wall, and so on. Assume a position of deep concentration for a moment or 
two then bring forward the face card of the packet, the one ordinary card in 
this case the 8 H, and lay it face down on the table carefully preventing any 
part of its face from becoming visible. Congratulate the spectator on his 
powers of concentration. "Quite remarkable", you say, "I believe I have 
found the very card you are thinking of, and here it is", pointing to the face 
down card. "Will you please name your card?" 










It is possible that he has chosen the 8 H and therefore calls that card. If so, 
you simply turn the card over and prove your telepathic powers beyond 
doubt. Suppose, however, that he names one of the other cards, the 8 C, for 
instance. You know that card is #3 of the four cards remaining behind your 
back, so you pull it out, turn it round, place it in front of the other three and 
bring the four cards forward, with the faces outwards. Spread them showing 
that the 8 C is no longer amongst them. Close the four cards and drop them 
on the face of the deck which should be lying face up before you. Then take 
the face card, which shows as the 4 S, and with it, by using the Mexican 
Turn Over sleight, apparently flick over the face down card, really turning 
the double card to show its 8 C face and carrying away the face down card. 
Be careful to keep this card face down as you take it away after the change, 
it would be fatal to allow the spectators to get a glimpse of its face. 

Take advantage of the surprise caused by the appearance of the mentally 
chosen card, to pick up the pack with your left hand, turn it face downwards 
and push the face down card in your right hand into the pack. Turn the cards 
face upwards again and put the 8 C (or whatever card happens to have been 
selected) on the face. Turn the pack down and execute an overhand shuffle 
without disturbing or exposing the four bottom cards, and seize the first 
favorable moment to palm them and get rid of them. The left hand bottom 
palm is the best one to use. 

Since it is necessary very often to do the Mexican Turn Over on a table that 
has no cloth, you must place the tips of your left fingers on the left side of 
the table card to prevent it from sliding away, thus facilitating the change. 

Keep the front end of the double card pointing downwards when inserting it 
under the table card in order to avoid premature exposure of the other face. 

Another Version— Use two of the double face cards, one ordinary card and 
three duplicates which are memorized in order and pocketed. Have one 
mentally selected as explained above, and then drop the three cards into a 
hat. Concentrate a bit, reach into the hat, remove the ordinary card and put it 
into the same pocket with the duplicates. Ask for the name of the mentally 
selected card and quickly count to it among the duplicates, pull it partly out 
of your pocket and leave it sticking there in full view. Now reach into the 
hat, reverse the card named, show the selected one is missing and allow 
spectator to withdraw it from your pocket. 
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LEON MAGUIRE'S CARD FORCE 

This method is very useful when, for effect, it is necessary to have a card 
chosen in such a manner that the audience will be convinced that the 
selection is perfectly free and haphazard. In appearance nothing could be 
fairer. A shuffled pack is dropped into a glass and a spectator lifts off any 
number of cards from the face, the front card of those remaining in the 
glass becoming the card to be used in the experiment. It would seem 
impossible to force a card under such conditions, yet the method is 
infallible. 

The card to 
be forced is 
prepared in 
this manner: 
Split the 
card at one 
end with a 
razor blade 
and insert a 
tiny strip of 
metal bent at 
a right angle 
as in 

illustration, 
then glue the 
split card 
together, so 
that the arm 

of the metal strip protrudes at the back of the card at right angles to it. 
Trim the sides of the card at the opposite end in the same way as in 
preparing a stripper deck. It will at once be seen that if this prepared card 
is near the face of the deck when it is placed in the glass and a packet of 
cards is lifted out, as illustrated, the bent arm of the metal strip will hold 
the card back by the weight of the pack which rests on it, while the 































tapered sides will cause the cards taken hold of to slip away from it freely. 


If a borrowed pack is used, obtain the prepared card secretly and add it to 
the face of the deck while you are shuffling, which should be done with 
the faces of the cards towards the audience. Stop the shuffle with the card 
at about the middle of the deck and drop the cards into a glass. Explain 
that a card is to be selected by having someone remove any number of 
cards from the face of the deck, the front card of those remaining in the 
glass to be the card selected. Illustrate this by removing a few cards and 
call attention to the face card of those that remain. 

Drop the cards removed into the glass behind the deck and repeat the 
operation, exposing a different card each time, until the prepared card is 
about the third card from the face of the deck. 

By illustrating the action in this way you not only show that the cut may 
be made at any card at all, but you show exactly what the spectator is to 
do and you work the prepared card into position in the most innocent 
manner. 

Ask a spectator to come forward and remove a few cards from the face of 
the deck. He will follow your example and grip the cards in the same way. 
Regardless of how many he removes the metal clip on the prepared card 
will hold it back, while its tapering sides will allow the other cards to slip 
away from it freely, so that it must remain in the glass as the face card of 
the remainder of the deck. The whole operation being so apparently open 
and aboveboard, and under the direct scrutiny of the whole audience, the 
resulting force is quite convincing. 

The same procedure can be used for forcing a picture for the "Spirit 
Painting" illusion, also for colored cards, numbered cards and even for 
giant cards. 

For impromptu work an ordinary trombone card clip may be used. Simply 
bend it at fight angles and insert one end of the card in it, the bent part 
protruding at the back. In this case, however, you must hold the pack in 
your hand as illustrated. When the spectator removes his cards, the clip 
will be hidden by your hand and when you lift the forced card away with 
your other hand, the clip remains behind, to be secretly disposed of as you 
wish. 
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PACK OF CARDS CHANGED TO A 
SILK FOULARD 

This is a very useful liaison trick for use in passing from experiments with 
a pack of cards to others with silk. In effect the card are sprung from hand 
to hand with the well known flourish, then suddenly the cards vanish and 
a large silk foulard is seen stretched between the hands. 

A faked deck is required. 

This consists of a box of thin 
tin or aluminum, exactly the 
same size and thickness as 
half a deck of cards, one end 
being left open with the 
exception of about a quarter 
of an inch at each side. On 
one side of the box glue a 
card, face outwards, and on 
the other side a second card 
with its back outwards. To 
this last card attach from 
twelve to fourteen cards by 
gluing them at alternate ends as in illustration. Whenever it is necessary to 
glue two enamelled cards together, you must first rub off the polished 
surface with sandpaper, otherwise the glue will not hold. On the sides and 
end of the box glue a strip of white paper and, when it is dry, with a fine 
pen rule a series of lines lengthways to give it the appearance of the sides 
and end of a pack of cards. 

On each of two adjacent corners of a large silk of the finest quality sew a 
loop of catgut, or horsehair; fold the silk in accordion pleats a little less in 
width than the width of the box and gather the resulting band in zig-zag 
lengths the same length as the box. Push the folded silk into the box 
carefully in such a way that the loops protrude at the top, and fix these, 
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one at each corner of the opening of the box. 

On the back of the cards glued to the box lay some ten or twelve loose 
cards, thus completing the imitation of a pack. Put this face down on your 
table behind a crumpled handkerchief. At that point in the routine when 
the silk is required, the pack in use must be secretly exchanged for the 
fake deck. Many performers will have their own pet method for doing 
this, but the following will be found easy and practical. 

Draw near the table, having it on your left. Execute the "Spring" flourish 
once, look at your hands, then at the handkerchief on the table; apparently 
put the cards in your left hand and with that hand pretend to place them 
on the table just behind the crumpled handkerchief, really palm the cards 
in your right hand and at the very moment that the left hand touches the 
table, take the handkerchief in the right hand. Thus the spectators see the 
left hand resting on the fake pack as if it had been just put down. 

With the handkerchief, wipe your hands and replace it on the table with 
the palmed pack safely hidden in its folds. Pick up the faked pack. Scale 
out the few loose cards on the top to the audience, then with the cards 
glued on the case imitate the "Spring" flourish several times by simply 
gripping the top card with the right hand, drawing out the cards about 
fifteen inches and then slapping the left hand up against the left. Finally 
slip your thumbs into the loops and draw the silk out when the hands are 
drawn apart as if to repeat the card flourish. A slight turn to the right 
should be made as this is done, so that the fake is left palmed in the left 
hand which has its back to the spectators. 

If made up with bridge cards this accessory will be found easy to handle 
and the effect is all that could be desired, the change being instantaneous. 
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SILKS AND SOUP PLATES 


Buatier de Kolta's trick of passing two silks from the hands between two 
soup plates, previously shown empty, remains a favorite with magicians 
and audiences. Many methods have been devised for loading the duplicate 
silks between the plates. The following is an easy and subtle one. 

Preparation-Four silks are required as usual. Pleat and fold two into as 
small a packet as possible, and fasten them with a narrow band of tissue 
paper of the same color as one of the silks. Pass the end of a strong black 
silk thread under this tissue band, then tie the thread making a loop 
through which the band passes: thus if the thread is pulled away, it will 
tear the tissue and the silks will expand instantly. Sew the free end of the 
thread to a comer of one of the other silks at such length that when the 
silk is held by this comer, the prepared packet will fall behind it at about 
its middle. Lay this silk on the table, or on the back of a chair, the 
prepared packet hanging behind out of sight. Secrete the second silk to be 
used, ready for production, under the vest, in a fold of the sleeve, etc., as 
you may prefer to have it. The two soup plates are unprepared and may be 
set on the table, or the seat of a chair. 

Method-To present the trick, first show the soup plates back and front 
and set them down mouth to mouth. Lift the prepared silk by the comer, 
the load hanging down at the back, and announce your intention of 
passing the silk between the two plates. Ask the spectators which they 
prefer, a visible or \ an invisible passage. "Visible? Of course. Everyone 
likes to see how the trick is done. Nothing can be easier." 







Lift the top plate with the left 
hand and lower the silk slowly 
on to the other one with the 
right hand, letting the opposite 
diagonal corner of the silk drop 
over the side of the plate about 
an inch. Cover it with the other 
plate mouth downwards and 
hold the two plates together in 
your hands. As the spectators 
laugh, you continue, "That is 
very easy. I prefer to do it magically." Hold the two plates tightly together 
in the left hand, the edge from which the corner of tho silk protrudes 
being upwards. Taking this corner with your right hand, draw the silk out 
without separating the plates; the thread will break the tissue band and the 
silks will expand between the plates. Put them down on the seat of a chair 
and at once call attention to the silk. 

Continue, "Perhaps you think I can't do it with more than one silk? You 
would like two? That’s easy. See, here is another." Produce the second 
silk, which you have had ample opportunity to get from your vest, and 
introduce into the folds of the visible silk, by simply taking the protruding 
end and pulling it out. (Refer to Premier Gimmick, for easy method of 
rolling the second silk into a compact ball.) 

Proceed to vanish the silks, singly or both at once, as you prefer. Finally 
remove the upper plate and reveal the silks, or rather the duplicates, the 
manner of their transport to the spot remaining a mystery. 

The subject of vanishes for silks has been treated so exhaustively in 
"Silken Sorcery," published by Max Holden, 1936, that it is not necessary 
for me to detail any particular vanish here. 
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THE KNOT IN THE SILK 

REX SLOCOMBE 

A thread is tied to one corner of a silk handkerchief. The thread is three times longer than the silk and 
the other end of the thread is tied to the lower vest button. The silk handkerchief is drawn through the 
hand so that the thread lies as in Fig. 2. Thread should lay nearer the fingertips than in the drawing. 
The end of silk is then removed from between the fingers and twisted around the thread running to 
the vest and replaced in position as in Fig. 3. You apparently wave your hand and the silk comes up 
and ties itself into a knot. By engaging the left hand in the thread and pulling same the end of the 
handkerchief is brought right over the top of the hand and down into a knot. 



The action is so quick that it surprises even the operator. 
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G. W. HUNTER'S SILK ROUTINE 


By MAX HOLDEN 

Effect— The sleeves are pulled back and the hands shown empty. Bringing 
the hands together a silk is gradually produced. This is held by one corner 
and a silk of a different color suddenly appears hanging with the first. 
They are taken one in each hand and the audience is asked to select one, 
the other is dropped on the stage. The chosen silk is gradually worked in 
the hands and disappears. It is reproduced from the collar. "Of course," 
said Mr. Hunter, "if you had chosen this silk (he stooped and picked up 
the one from the stage) it would also disappear and re-appear on the other 
side of my collar." 


Working— The 

first silk is 



produced by 
means of a 


catgut loop, 
four inches in 
length, knotted 
in the middle 
to look like a 
figure 8. The 
silk is folded, 
tucked into 


one loop and 


put in the lower vest pocket with the free loop protruding. In showing the 
hands empty, the thumb of the left hand engages the loop and thus secures 
the silk. The hands are brought together and the silk is slid to the back of 
the left hand so that the palms of both hands may be shown empty. The 
hands are again brought together, the silk passed between them and 
slowly permitted to expand. The second, differently colored silk, has one 
corner dyed black and a small knot is tied at the tip of this corner. In 
preparing for the trick, this last is placed flat on the table with the black 
corner furthest away. Each side is then rolled to the middle and the 













resulting band is put under the vest and around the left side of the body, 
with the black knotted comer protruding through the third vest buttonhole 
which is left unfastened. 

Under cover of showing the first silk, the knot of the second one is seized 
and the silk pulled out. It falls behind the first one and, upon a slight 
shake, it unrolls, opens out and becomes visible. The vanish is worked by 
means of Mr. Hunter's original double silk vanisher. This is made of one 
piece of elastic with a handkerchief pull at each end. The elastic runs 
through a small pulley at the back of the vest and through rings fastened 
on each side of the vest, just above the hips. 

The handkerchiefs reproduced from the collar are, of course, duplicates. 
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TWO BILLIARD BALL MOVES 

By JEAN HUGARD 

No.I.—Stand facing the audience, holding the ball between the first and 
second fingers of the left hand, the back of the hand to the front, the arm 
bent and the hand about a foot away from the body. Fig. I. 



Show the right hand with its palm to the front, bring it over to the left 
hand, fingers in front of the ball, thumb behind it and its back to the 
audience. Take the ball in the right hand, the fingers closing over it and 
the hand turning palm upwards as you move it away to the right. This is a 
feint. 

Open the right hand, show the ball and replace it between the left first and 
second fingers. Rub the tips of the right fingers on your coat. This really 
means nothing but gives an excuse for putting the ball back. Bring the 
right hand over to the left as before and apparently take the ball, really 
you strike it lightly with the right palm the moment before the fingers 
close on the spot, rolling it into the left palm which contracts slightly and 
holds it. Fig. II. 

Move the right hand away, the fingers partly closed, exactly as they were 
when the ball was really held in it. A moment or two later let the left hand 







drop naturally to the side. 

With the right hand pretend to crumble the ball to nothing, opening the 
fingers one by one to show the hand empty. 

No.IL— Stand facing the audience with the left hand in the same position 
as in the preceding sleight but hold the ball between the third and fourth 
fingers. Fig. III. 

Bring the right hand over to the 
left, fingers together in front of the 
ball, the thumb behind, and take 
the ball away. Open the right hand 
and show the ball, toss it and catch 
it with the right hand, then replace 
it in the left hand in the same 
position. Repeat the action of 
taking the ball in the right hand but 
this time, as soon as the right hand 
fingers cover the ball, quickly 
bend the third and fourth fingers of the left hand into the palm, leave the 
ball there and immediately straighten out the two fingers. 

Complete the action of apparently taking the ball with the right hand, 
closing the fingers on the imaginary ball in just the same way as when the 
ball was there. 

Hold the left hand stationary for a moment or two after the ball has been 
palmed, with all the fingers stretched out as in their original position, then 
drop the hand to the side, closing the fingers together and holding it half 
closed in a natural position. 

The right hand pretends to vanish the ball as usual. 
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BILLIARD BALL CHANGE OVER 

With a billiard ball palmed in the right hand, stand with your right side to 
the audience, the right forefinger outstretched and almost touching the 
empty left palm. Bend the right little finger inward to its utmost extent, 
bringing it against the lower side of the palmed ball and place the third 
finger on top of the ball so that it is gripped firmly by the two fingers. By 
extending them straight out the ball will be brought to the finger tips. This 
is the move you must make as you turn rather sharply to the right to show 
the right hand empty. Fig. IV. 



IV 

At the moment that the hands cross in front of the body the ball is literally 
shot into the left palm by the rapid extension of the right third and fourth 
fingers. 

The sleight can be done with equal facility with either hand and it is much 
cleaner and more deceptive than the palm to palm change over. It can also 
be used to good advantage when taking a visible ball from the other hand. 
The third and fourth fingers secretly transfer the palmed ball while the 
thumb and first finger seize the visible one. 
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THE "LIMIT" MULTIPLYING BILLIARD 
BALLS 


1. Disposition of the balls. 

Place two balls in wire clips under the edge of the coat on the left side, one under the 
edge of the vest in another ball clip, and a fourth ball with the shell in the upper right 
vest pocket. 

The multiplication is begun after a few moves with a single ball. Let us suppose that 
these finish with Move No. II already described, the ball being palmed in the left 
hand and the right hand being held puffed out as if holding the ball. Make a pretence 
of squeezing it smaller, then snap the fingers as if sending the ball up the sleeve. 

With the left hand, forefinger outstretched, point to the right sleeve at the wrist and 
draw the hand up to the shoulder as if indicating the way the ball has passed and then 
point to the upper right vest pocket With the right hand squeeze the ball and shell 
slowly out of the pocket, the shell being to the front, and take them, as one, between 
the right forefinger and thumb in the usual position for rolling the ball up between the 
first and second fingers. For some reason or other this squeezing of the ball from the 
pocket generally gets a laugh. 

2. Production of the second ball. 

Turn your left side to the front, hold the right arm stretched to the right, the back of 
the hand to the front, the shell held between the thumb and forefinger, the second 
finger with the pulp of its last phalange resting on the top of the solid ball. Wave the 
hand a little downwards, then upwards, releasing the solid ball which flies into the 
air. Extend the second finger widely apart from the first finger and catch the ball 
between these two fingers as it falls. Fig. V. 










This move is the basis of the whole production and must be mastered first While at 
the first attempt it may appear difficult, I have proved, by teaching it, that it requires 
but little practice, and the effect of the ball apparently visibly splitting into two is 
well worth the effect required. Use small balls at first until the fingers become 
accustomed to the moves. 

It is somewhat more difficult to toss the shell and catch it between the first finger and 
thumb. In doing this the shell must be given a slight twist by bringing the hand 
inward rather sharply as the shell is released. This causes it to spin with its convex 
side to the front so that it lands back in its position between thumb and finger without 
the concave side showing. The move is so bold that no one can possibly suspect the 
use of a shell. 

In catching the balls, the finger must alway be held pointing upwards and spread as 
far apart as possible so that the ball falls easily into the proper place. 

As soon as the shell lands between the thumb and first finger, bring the left hand up 
to the right and slip the palmed ball into the shell, taking both away as one ball, and 
knock the two balls together. 

3. Production of the third ball. 

Replace the ball and shell (as one ball) between the right thumb and first finger and 
the solid ball between the first and second fingers. Repeat the up and down 
movement of the right hand, letting the solid ball fly up from the first and second 
fingers into the air and immediately drop the second finger on to the ball in the shell 
and raise it into position between the first and Second fingers, separate the second 
and third fingers and catch the falling ball between them: Fig. VI. 







© 


Fi&. VI 


Fig. vil 


There will be a little difficulty here at first in making the second finger work quickly 


enough, but if the third finger is kept stretched as widely as possible from the second 
finger, with all the fingers pointing upwards, the move will soon be mastered. 

As soon as the ball is in the air, needless to say you follow it with your eyes and keep 
all attention concentrated on it, with your left hand steal a solid ball from one of the 
holders under the coat. 

Pause for a moment or two, showing the three balls between the right fingers (two 
balls and shell) then bring the left hand up to the right as before, slip the palmed ball 
into the shell and carry away the two solid balls. Knock the shell ball against the 
other two. 

4. Production of the fourth ball. 

A slightly different procedure is required for the fourth ball. Hold the ball and shell 
between the right thumb and finger in the usual position, place one solid between the 
third and fourth fingers and drop the second finger against the lower edge of the ball 
in the shell in exactly the position necessary to lift it out into view. With the right 
hand in this position toss the remaining solid from the left hand and let it fall on the 
back of the right hand between the two balls and a little behind them. 

With the same up and down movement of the right hand, toss this ball into the air, 
immediately extending all the fingers, pulling the ball out of the shell into position 
between the first and second fingers and catching the falling ball between the second 
and third. The left hand, as before, secures the remaining ball from under the coat. 
This catch is exactly the same as in the preceding move. Fig. VII. 


Pause while you display the four balls in the right hand (three solids and shell) then 




bring up the left hand, slip the palmed ball into the shell, and immediately take off 
the shell in the left palm, thus leaving the four solid balls between the fingers of the 
right hand. Turn this hand round, show it on all sides and knock the balls against the 
table top, or seat of a chair, proving them to be solid. 

5. Production of the fifth ball. 

Again turn your left side to the front, show the four balls between the fingers of the 
right hand and point to them with the left forefinger. Turn the right hand palm 
outwards, put the left hand behind it and produce the shell from the back, pulling it 
down and showing it as in illustration. Fig. VIII. 



Turn the hand back outward again and place the shell in the fork of the thumb and 
forefinger behind the solid ball already there. Fig. IX. 

Display the five balls (four balls and shell) and swing the right arm round to the left 
and back to the right, keeping the back of the hand outwards in the whole action. Do 
this rather quickly giving the effect of showing both sides of the balls. 6. Vanish and 
reproduction of the fifth ball. 

Keeping the left side to the front, take the shell between the left forefinger and thumb 
and remove it, but in sliding the hand over the solid ball, leave the shell on it and 
move the hand away puffed out as if it held the ball. Raise the hand over your head 
and slap it down sharply, opening the hand out flat. Drop the hand to the edge of the 
vest, squeeze out the solid ball from the holder and let it fall to the floor. Or you may, 
apparently, place the ball in your mouth, making the cheek protrude with the tongue; 
then pretend to swallow it and produce it from the vest. 
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PASSAGE OF FOUR BALLS FROM 
HAND TO HAND 

This series of moves makes a strong finish to the preceding production. 

1. First ball. 

Openly transfer the balls from the right hand to the same positions 
between the left fingers, and display them on all sides. Toss the ball from 
the third and fourth fingers and catch it in the same position in the right 
hand. Do the same with the next two balls. 

With your left side to the audience display the 
three solid balls in the right hand, ball and 
shell in the left hand, encircled by the thumb 
and forefinger. Show this on both sides, then 
turn the hand with its back to the front letting 
the ball slip from the shell into the left palm. 
Bring the left hand smartly up to the right 
hand and put the shell between the right 
thumb and forefinger. Drop the ball from the 
third and fourth fingers into the shell; to do 
this bend the right thumb inward carrying the 
shell to a horizontal instead of a vertical 
position and bring the ball close to the shell 
by bending the little finger downwards 
towards it. Hold the ball in the shell by 
gripping it with the thumb against the side of 

the forefinger. Fig. X. 

This drop and catch of the uppermost ball in the shell must be 
accompanied by a slight down and up movement of the hand. Then point 
to the empty space between the third and fourth fingers, follow the 
supposed flight of the ball in the air, take a step to the right, reach out 
sharply with the left hand, back of the hand to the front, and let the 








palmed ball roll to the tips of the finger and thumb, apparently catching it 
as it falls. 

2. Second ball. 

With your left side to the front, show the first ball in the left hand, 
between the thumb and first finger, bring the right hand over the left and 
strike the three balls against the single, one by one, letting the solid ball 
fall from the shell into the left palm. Fig. XI. 

Separate the hands and hold the right hand, with two solids and the shell, 
extended to the right. Toss the ball from the second and third fingers into 
the air, instantly drop the ball between the first and second fingers into the 
shell and catch the falling ball in its place. This is exactly the reverse of 
the production of this ball in the multiplication effect and is much easier. 

Pause for a moment displaying the two solid 
balls (and shell) in the right hand, then reach 
sharply forward towards the right with the 
left hand, release the palmed ball, letting it 
click against the first ball and roll between 
the first and second fingers. Face the 
audience, extend the arms on each side and 
display two balls in each hand turning the 
hands back and front. 

3. Third ball. 

Turn your left side to the front and knock the 
balls together as before and let the ball roll 
from the shell in the right hand into the left 
palm. Make a down and up movement of the 
right hand but this time, as the hand goes 
down press the ball into the shell with the 
second finger and bring the finger up again 
quickly. To the eyes of the audience the ball 
goes into the air and vanishes. Follow its supposed flight with your eyes, 
reach out sharply with the left hand, release the palmed ball and jerk it to 
the tips of the second and third fingers. Fig. XII. 

Facing the front, the arms extended on each side, show three in the left 
hand and one only in the right. 



m XI and XII 



4. 

Fourth 

ball. 

To 

transfer 



the last 


the 

hand a 
different 

procedure is necessary. Encircle the ball and shell with the right thumb 
and forefinger and bring the hand over to the left hand on the left side of 
the body, putting the thumbs together and show the four balls in line. Let 
the ball slip from the shell, grip it between the tips of the third and fourth 
fingers (see Change Over Sleight) and shoot it into the left palm; at once 
swing round to the right, separating the hands. Toss the shell, giving it a 
twist, as in the production of the second ball. Catch it and repeat the toss 
of the hand but, as the upward movement begins, push the shell between 
the first and second fingers-to the back gripping it by its edge between the 
second joints of these fingers which are bent inwards. 

Watch the supposed flight of the ball, then thrust the left hand sharply out 
and jerk the palmed ball to the tips of the third and fourth fingers. Turn 
the left hand palm outwards and display the balls just in front of the right 
hand, then turn the left hand back outwards and, under its cover, bend the 
right fingers inward, bringing the shell into the left palm and taking the 
solid from between the right thumb and forefinger. Knock this ball against 
the other three sharply, then drop the three onto a plate on the table, 
followed by the one in the right hand, at the same time let the left hand 
fall to the side and pocket the shell. 

I do not consider it good policy to vanish the balls, for two reasons, the 
necessary moves would prolong the effect too much, while their repetition 
would tend to give a clue to the methods used. The production and 
passage of the balls from hand to hand ere strong enough in themselves. 
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PRODUCTION OF FOUR SOLID 
BILLIARD BALLS WITHOUT USING 
A SHELL 


This production is a very rapid and effective one. Four balls of different 
colors are used, of which three are placed in a ball holder under the edge 
of the coat on the right side, or in three separate wire holders, according to 


After several passes with the first ball, it is 
vanished from the right hand and reproduced by 
the left hand from the back of the left knee, thus 
creating a favorable moment for secretly 
obtaining a ball in the right hand from the 
holder. Turn to the left, show the ball between 
the thumb and forefinger and bring the right 
hand over, pointing to it. Swing round to the 
right, taking the visible ball between the right 
thumb and forefinger and shooting the palmed ball into the left palm with 
the second and third fingers (change over move) . 

Show the ball in the right hand back and front and replace it between the 
left thumb and forefinger, keeping your left side to the front and 
extending the left hand out to the right with its back to the front. Jerk the 
hand outwards and let the palmed ball roll down between the first and 
second fingers making it appear at their tips. At the moment that the ball 
appears, steal another ball from the holder with the right hand. 

Turn to the left to display the two solid balls, then repeat the change over 
move in turning back to the right and taking one of the visible balls in the 
right hand, knocking the two together. Jerk the third ball from the palm, 
letting it roll between the second and third fingers. 


individual preference. 









Exactly the same procedure is followed for the production of the fourth 
ball which appears between the left third and fourth fingers. 

This production can be done quite well with pool balls and the dropping 
of the heavy balls to the floor makes a fine climax to a series of 
manipulations. 
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AN EGG PRODUCTION CLIMAX 

On a firm table with a 
polished surface spread a 
large-white napkin, allowing 
it to overlap the front edge 
some four or five inches. On 
this set a tray and on the tray 
place four large, heavy clear 
glass tumblers at the comers 
of an imaginary square with 
about eight inch sides. On top 
of these put a tray without a 
turned up rim. The articles 
sold in the Woolworth Stores 
for placing under hot dishes will serve the purpose well. Place four 
bakelite tumblers, obtainable at the same stores, on this second tray, each 
one exactly above the mouth of the glass tumbler below. They must be 
about half an inch in diameter, tapered and half full of water. Above these 
again put another rimless tray and on this four long corks, each cork being 
exactly above the tumbler below it. The corks must be slightly hollowed 
out at the tops. 

After the production of four eggs (or four billiards balls) place an egg on 
each cork, pointed end upwards. Look the arrangement over, pretending 
the utmost care in getting the glasses, eggs and corks exactly right. Make 
several practice swings, then stop and make a slight alteration in the 
position of one of the corks. Finally hit the top tray a sharp sideways 
blow, sending it clear away horizontally, the corks falling clear but the 
eggs dropping into the tumblers. Send the second tray flying out sideways 
in the same way, the upper four tumblers dropping into the glasses below. 
At once grip the napkin by its front edge and with a quick sharp jerk pull 
it clear off the table, nonchalantly wipe your hands and toss it away. 

The trick is really very easy, requiring confidence and quick action only. 



















It should, therefore, be sold to the spectators as being the very acme of 
difficulty. A rather anxious and worried expression should be assumed 
when preparing to do the feat and an attitude of triumphant pleasure on its 
successful accomplishment 



Magic may be an art from out front— 

But de tings dat happen back stage ain’i fit to print! 
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I. The Premier Silk Gimmick 

By JOSEPH MAYNARD 


This little 
gimmick 
recently 
placed on 
the market is 
the best yet 
devised for 
rolling one 
or two silks 
into a small 
ball that is 
perfectly 
safe for 
manipulating 

and yet will unroll instantly when required. First pass the string loop 
through the gimmick as in Fig. 1; then pass one corner of the silk through 
the end of the loop as in Fig. 2 and pull the silk through the tube Fig 3. 
Free the string and leaving the end of the silk protruding draw it through 
the slit letting it hang down as in Fig. 4. Wind the silk tightly round the 
tube and tuck the last end into one of the folds with the point of a 
penknife. Finally slide the silk off the other end of the gimmick and you 
will find the silk in a small compact ball which can be safely handled and 
yet will expand u instantly to full size by pulling on the protruding corner. 

For the well known elbow production, for secreting a silk under the vest, 
in the top of the trouser pocket, in fact in any position, this will be found 
the best and quickest method of "balling" a silk. 
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II. A Card Holder 

The gimmick shown in the illustration is 
extremely useful for secretly changing palmed 
cards or simply obtaining a card or cards. It is 
fitted against the outside of the vest by means 
of the clip C which fits into the upper pocket. 
The cards to be secretly palmed, are slipped 
into clip B, their long sides parallel with the 
top of the pocket. To obtain them it is only 
necessary to pass the hand down the vest as if 
smoothing it, the cards being in the exact 
position to fit into the hand. As soon as they 
are secured, if a little tug is made with the 
same hand at the front edge of the coat, as if 
to straighten it, the movement will be covered 
naturally. 

To exchange cards for others, those to be 
palmed are placed in clip B. Having palmed the cards to be changed, the 
same movement, as described above, is made, but the palmed cards are 
slipped into the clip A, and those in clip B are carried away in their place. 
For example you may have the four aces in clip B. Suppose a poker hand 
has been dealt to you: look the five cards over, square them, palm four in 
your right hand and then quietly execute the movement as already 
described, slipping the four cards into clip A, and palming the four aces. 
Add these to the single card in your left hand and after a moment or two 
spread them and show them. You have four aces on your opponent's deal. 

Many uses will be found for this ingenious accessory. 
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III. Billiard Ball Shell with Tongue 


In the description of " The 'Limit’ Billiard Ball Production ," a method has 
been given for the vanish of the shell in the final moves. This requires 
some practice with a wooden shell and is difficult to do with a metal one. 
By the addition of a small tongue on the side of the shell, as shown in the 
figure, the move becomes simple. In the action of apparently throwing the 
shell into the air, it is slipped between the first and second fingers and the 
tongue is clipped at the back of the fingers between the second knuckles. 



becomes easy with any size of shell. 


With a small shell it is possible to 
use the Back and Front moves, as 
with cards or coins, but unless one 
has a very large hand these moves 
are not practicable with the shell 
of an inch and three-quarter ball. 
With the tongued shell the vanish 


The use of small balls for so-called billiard ball manipulation is to be 
deprecated; the moves, certainly, are easier, but much of the effect is lost. 
This applies particularly to many of the moves so much affected by some 
manipulators, the repeated passing of the hands, one over the other, ad 
nauseam, has been designated by a caustic critic as "washing the hands." 
If a sleight has been done perfectly, and the ball has apparently vanished 
from the hand in which the audience are sure it was placed, why destroy 
the illusion by insisting on showing both hands empty by a series of 
unnatural and strained moves? Just to show how clever you are? Well, 
that is not magic. 
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IV. The "Lozenge" Vanish for a Billiard 
Ball 


From the side of a polished 
ball cut a section about the 
size of a quarter, or a little 
larger. If this is held in the 
fist in the position shown in 
the figure it will appear to the 
audience that the whole ball 
is still in the hand, particularly if the ball has been shown in the same 
position in the other hand just before. 

The method of using the gimmick is obvious enough. For example you 
may pretend to place the ball in the left hand, which already holds the 
lozenge secretly. Close the fingers over the supposed ball and show the 
hand to the spectators as illustrated. Attention being focussed on this 
hand, get rid of the palmed ball from the right hand into a pocket or 
elsewhere. Then with the right hand apparently again take the ball, the 
lozenge being left in the finger hold, that is, at the roots of the left second 
and third fingers: which position allows you to show the palm of the left 
hand freely by bending the fingers in towards the palm. When finally the 
fingers of the right hand rub the supposed ball to nothing, and the hand is 
shown empty, a perfect illusion of the vanish of a solid ball will have 
been obtained. 

There will be no difficulty in getting rid of the gimmick, one side being 
fiat it can be manipulated in the same way as a coin. 
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V. New Card Index 

To a piece of black tape, half an inch wide, sew a series of paper clips as 
shown in the figure. In the clips place the cards which it is desired to 
obtain secretly and attach the tape to the lining of the coat, either by 
sewing it on or with snap fasteners, in such a way that the ends of the 
inserted cards are about half an inch from the lower edge of the coat. The 
fingers of the hand, held at the side of the body in a natural position, have 
only to be bent to touch the cards and draw down the one required with an 
imperceptible movement. 



The ingenious inventor of this gimmick, M. Ceillier, uses it in place of a 
pocket index to secrete a whole pack, by having two suits of the cards on 
each side of the coat. The cards are arranged in sequence with a wider 
interval between each four cards and a slightly wider gap between the 
suits. French packs consist of 32 cards only, the values from two to six 
being omitted. To use the full pack of 52 cards in this manner would 
necessitate having 26 cards on each side and a considerable amount of 
practice would be required to locate any desired card instantly. 

However, even apart from its use for a full deck, this ingenious device 
will be found valuable for instantly obtaining extra cards at any moment 
they may be required. 
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VI. Torn and Restored Paper Strip 
Gimmick 

By FRED ROTHENBERG 


For a simple and fast method of 
folding paper strips to insert in the 
thumb tip take two 36-inch strips of 
heavy bond paper approximately 1- 
1/4 inches wide, pasting them 
together making one long strip of 
72 inches. Fold in half then crease 
in accordion pleats, each fold 3/4 of 
an inch completing the entire strip. 
(See Fig. 1). When it is entirely 
pleated place it under pressure to 
make the creases sharp and 
permanent. 

When ready to fold the tissue strip, 
open up the creased heavy paper, 
insert the tissue in the center of the 
bond paper, holding it in position 
and letting end of tissue drop. (Fig. 
2). Gradually work the creases of pleats together in accordion fashion, 
with the tissue paper between. (Fig. 3). 

When completed press the edges firmly together along the creased sides. 
(Fig. 4). Open up, remove the tissue and this will give you a creased 
guide, facilitating the rapid and easy folding of your paper. When folded 
together line up the sides. Fold down, close, and insert in the thumb tip. 
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IMPROMPTU LINKING RING 

Take two cigarettes and hold them 
between the tips of the thumbs and 
first fingers of each hand as shown in 
illustration. The cigarette in the right 
hand is vertical, the thumb 
downwards, while that in the left 
hand is horizontal, the thumb 
towards your body; the fingers of 
both hands are spread far apart, but 
the middle of the right hand is held 
only about half an inch away from 
the side of the first finger. Bring the 
hands together and, apparently, the 
cigarettes pass through one another, 
and the impromptu rings, formed by 
the fingers, thumbs and cigarettes, 
are linked after the manner of the 
Chinese Rings. Pull the hands apart and the rings separate as before, there 
being no visible change in the position of each cigarette between the 
thumbs and fingers. 

To effect this pretty move, as you strike the cigarettes together bring the 
tip of the right second finger against the side of the right first finger, 
pinching the end of the cigarette in the right hand and holding it firmly so 
that the right thumb can be separated momentarily from its end of the 
cigarette. The right hand thus becomes the key ring and you utilize the 
opening thus made by passing the left hand cigarette through it, instantly 
replacing the tip of the right thumb on the end of its cigarette, which is 
now inside the ring made by the left hand; and separating the right middle 
finger from the side of the first finger. 

Again show the hands with all the fingers apart and the impromptu rings 
linked. Repeat the secret gripping of the end of the right hand cigarette by 








the middle finger against the first and draw the hands apart, immediately 
resuming the grip between the thumb and first finger and separating the 
middle finger. 

The sleight should begin with your right side to the front, the linking 
being effected as you turn to the right. Face front to show the linking, then 
make the reverse movement under cover of a quick turn to the right. This 
right turn covers the movements of the right second finger and thumb. 
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A CIGARETTE INTERLUDE 


While smoking a cigarette you 
complain that it doesn't draw 
well and, breaking off the 
lighted half, you throw it to the 
floor and stamp on it 
disgustedly. Then you continue 
to smoke the other half, much 
to the surprise of the onlookers. 

The swindle lies in the fact that 
you had secretly lighted both 
ends. It is an easy matter to 
keep the lighted end in your 
mouth from contact with the 
tongue. After breaking the 
cigarette turn the remaining half as you replace it between your lips. 

Be sure to draw attention to the cigarette before you break it and throw 
the half away, lest you do the trick and find that no one has noticed what 
you have done. This little feat is particularly useful to performers who do 
the lighted cigarette catching trick as it can be done at any time and 
always gives the impression that you can do what you like with lighted 
cigarettes. 
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A CIGAR VANISH 



Into the end of a half smoked 
cigar push a pin so that the point 
protrudes from the side. Having 
done this unobserved, make 
some remark about the quality of 
the cigar and take it between 
your right thumb and first finger. 
Turn your left side to the 
onlookers, make two up and 
down movements of your right 
arm as preliminaries to a 
vigorous throw, then let the hand 
drop behind the right leg, hook 
the cigar butt to your trousers 


and bring the hand up with a 

vigorous jerk, opening the fingers at the end of the throw. The cigar has 
vanished. A few trials will show the right position in which to hook the 
butt so that the burning end does not come in contact with the cloth of the 
trousers. 


It is a simple matter to recover it secretly later on and catch it from the air, 
that is, produce it from the thumb grip in the usual way. 
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A MATCH DIVINATION 


Hand your victim a book of paper matches, tell him to tear off a few, one, 
two or three and put them in his pocket, then to count the remainder. 
Whatever the number of this remainder may be, he is to add its two digits 
together, tear off matches to correspond with the total so obtained and put 
these also in his pocket; finally from the remainder he is to tear off any 
number of matches he pleases and hold them in his closed left hand, place 
that hand to his forehead and concentrate his thoughts on the number. You 
divine the number of matches in his hand correctly. 

The trick depends upon the fact that for any number under 20 if you 
subtract the total obtained by adding the two figures making up the 
number, the remainder will always be 9. For example take 13, 1 plus 3=4, 
13 minus 4=9; again take 17, 1 plus 7=8, 17 minus 8=9 and so on. The 
rest is simply misdirection and is most effective if done with your back 
turned. When the helper has done his part he lays the match book on a 
convenient table. You now impress on him the necessity of concentrating 
on the number selected, as you casually light a cigarrette with a mathch 
from the book. At the same time, note the number of matches left intact, 
that number, including, of course, the match you have used, subtracted 
from 9 will give the number of matches in his hand. 
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THE KNEE THREAD 

A very, very old trick is that of making a walking stick stand upright 
between your knees when you are seated. A thread sewn to the inner seam 
of the trousers at the knees, and stretched taut by moving the knees apart, 
gives the necessary support. Quite recently this ancient deception has 
been revived by one Pipitilla, a Spaniard on the West Coast, with frills on 
it, and presented as a genuine exhibition of Telekinesis and thereby 
aroused the ire of the local magicians who promptly exposed his 
pretensions. The ethics of this course I leave to the reader. 

Pipitilla presented his tricks while 
squatting on the floor. For example, 
he showed a little wooden skeleton, 
painted white, and holding it 
upright between his knees with its 
feet touching the floor, it remained 
standing; when released it went into 
a dance as he hummed a tune and 
snapped his fingers. He would 
repeat the same effect with any 
small article such as a fountain pen 
or pencil with pocket clip, in fact 
anything that had a suitable 
projecting part on which to catch 
the thread between his knees; but he 
rejected ping pong balls, golf balls 
and such smooth surfaced articles. 

All that is necessary to duplicate his performance is about 24 inches of 
Hair Silk, sewn to the inner seam of the trousers between the knees. This 
allows for perfect freedom in walking and gives the necessary support to 
any article which has suitable projections on which to catch the thread. 
This is invisible in ordinary lighting at a very short distance, especially 
against a dark suit, and affords a ready means of presenting the "Dancing 










HandkerchieF' effect as an impromptu trick. Just hang the knot of the 
handkerchief on the thread. 

If you take the precaution of having a tiny pellet of magician's wax handy, 
you can confound any sceptic who offers an object with a smooth surface, 
such as a ping pong ball, etc. The dancing, wrestling dolls of the street 
salesmen can be worked in the same way. 
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WAND THROUGH HAT 

Here is a trick that is popular with ballyhoo artists, but it is no less good 
on that account, in fact their use of it proves it is good. 

Briefly a wand or stick is thrust 
through the crown of a borrowed 
hat without damage to the hat. 

To do it, you borrow a soft felt 
hat. Take it in your left hand, 
holding it crown upwards, 
fingers inside, thumb on the 
brim. With the right hand thrust 
the wand inside the hat from 
below against the inside of the 
crown. Do this two or three 
times, then push it upward on 
the outside of the hat nearest 
your body, pressing the side of 
the hat towards your left hand, 
and let the end protrude, apparently through the crown, really on the side 
of the hat nearest you. 

Now grasp the wand with the last three fingers of the left hand under the 
hat, release the lower end with your right hand, grasp the protruding end 
and pull it upwards slowly. Properly done the illusion is perfect. 

This may well be followed by a good old warrior that seems to be quite 
forgotten-the finger through the hat. You have a half finger mounted on a 
pin in a handy pocket. Get this in your right hand, while the left hand 
picks up the hat and holds it with the opening towards the audience. Turn 
slightly to the right, and bring the right hand against the crown pushing 
the pin through it Now hold the hat in the right hand by the brim while 
you extend your left first finger, closing the others on the palm, and push 
the left hand into the hat. Turn the hat crown upwards, grip the pin with 











the left fingers and remove the right hand leaving the half finger 
apparently protruding from the hole. Move the pin from side to side 
making the finger waggle. 

Again turn the crown of the hat towards your body, withdraw your left 
hand with a jerk, first finger extended, give the crown a rub with your 
right hand and palm off the finger. You can easily drop it behind the hat 
onto the brim and a moment later secure it with the left hand as the right 
hand rubs the crown to repair the damage. 
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Place a 
pack of 
cards on 
the edge 
of a table 
so that 
about an 
inch of 
its length 
projects 
over the 
side. 
Stand 
facing 
the table 
and put 
your 

right hand just below the projecting ends of the cards, the fingers slightly 
bent. Raise the hand sharply, striking the nails against the bottom of the 
pack which is sent upwards into the air, making a half turn. Extend the 
fingers and catch the opposite end of the pack, as it turns, between the 
fingers and thumb. 

Practice first with the pack in its case. This will save you a whole lot of 
exertion in the picking up of scattered cards. 

The same thing can be done with the wand, but in case the projecting end 
is struck downwards, the hand being raised rapidly to catch the opposite 
end as the wand turns over. Such little flourishes as these should be 
cultivated to the utmost as they provide a series of impromptu surprises 
that enliven the performance of the regular trick. 


SOMERSAULTING A PACK OF 
CARDS 
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A RISING CARD 


A single card pushed down into a glass rises 
from it spontaneously. 


Use a glass which tapers rather sharply. On 
each side of the inside of the glass draw a 
line of soap as in the illustration. First thrust 
the card into the glass in such a way that it 
does not come into contact with the soap 
lines. Naturally it stays put. Take it out and 
magnetize it with your fingers, then replace it 
in the glass, but this time so that its sides go down the soap lines. Hold it 
in position with the tip of your first finger, then raise this and the card 
rises, apparently drawn up by the magnetic influence. You will find that 
the card will rise quicker if its sides are secretly moistened with saliva. 

This little effect is useful after some trick with a chosen card, the 
conclusion of which requires a little warming up. Explain the trick just 
done with some semi-scientific jargon about animal magnetism, the lines 
of the magnetic influence acting upon the prism of reflection and so on, 
then work this effect with the chosen card. 


SOAP UNBS 

t _ I 
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EGG CUPS AND PELLETS 

The egg cups shown in the accompanying 
illustration are perfect for an impromptu 
exhibition of the cups and balls trick. If 
cherries are available they make good 
substitutes for the usual balls. Failing 
anything else, knead some morsels of bread 
into balls of appropriate size. With the large 
end inverted on the table the small end of the 
cup is perfect for the various passes in which 
a ball is placed between two cups. For the 
finish, three hardboiled eggs can be appropriately produced. 

The following passes make a good opening for a series when seated at 
table. Take your seat at one end of the table and spread a napkin, or a 
handkerchief over your lap, making a depression in the middle of it to 
form a receptacle for balls dropped in the course of the passes. Openly 
make three bread balls, and one secretly which you drop on your lap. 
Show the egg cups and the three balls. Remarking 'that other magicians 
use a fourth ball, take one of the balls in the right hand, "which they hold 
like this," hold it against the palm by bending the thumb on it. "Then," 
you continue, "they lift a cup to show it empty, really to slip the ball 
under it like this," do it clumsily and unmistakably, "and pretend to pass a 
ball through the table, so." Put your hand underneath the table and pick up 
the fourth ball from your lap, finger palming it. 

"But, of course, the ball was there all the time." Lift the cup and take the 
ball. "Now watch how I do it." Put the ball on the palm of the left hand 
held flat. Lift the cup to show it empty and introduce the palmed ball. Tilt 
the left hand a little so that the ball rolls off on to the table. Pick it up with 
the right hand and replace it (really palming it in the right hand), and 
close the left hand. Point to the cup which has the ball under it and say 
"Go." Open the left hand, empty, at the same time let the palmed ball drop 
from the right to your lap. Show both hands empty and lift the cup 








showing the ball. Place the cup beside the ball. 

Take one of the balls on the table, pretend to place it in the left hand, 
really palming it in the right, and in the act of covering the first ball with 
the cup, secretly introduce this palmed ball. "Go," you say and open the 
left hand. Pick up the cup and show the two balls. 

Now really place the third ball in the left hand. Make a motion of 
covering the two balls with a cup, but stop. "No, it has not gone yet. Here 
it is!" Lay it down. "Now if I were to put my hand under the table so, you 
might have reason to suspect me." Put your hand under the table and palm 
the ball from your lap. 

Cover the two balls, secretly introducing the one just palmed. Pretend to 
place the third ball in the left hand, really palming it and dropping it on to 
your lap as you pretend to pass it from the left hand under the cup. Show 
both hands empty, lift the cup and show all three balls under it. 

Continue with other passes, but beware of making the usual mistake of 
unduly prolonging the effect. After all it is only the passing of a ball or 
balls from cup to cup and too much repetition soon renders it tedious. 
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KNIFE AND EGG SHELL 


At the breakfast table you invert the 
empty shell of the egg you have just 
demolished, over the point of a 
table knife. You rap the handle of 
the knife sharply on the table and 
the point of the knife promptly 
penetrates the shell. 

Place another shell on the knife and 
challenge your neighbour to do the 
same thing. No matter how hard 
others strike their knives on the 
table they will not penetrate the 

The secret is that you merely pretend to strike the knife down hard: you 
make a gesture of doing so, but just before your hand reaches the table, let 
the handle of the knife slip free so that it hits the table with the 
momentum of its own fall only. Open the fingers just enough to let the 
handle slip, without the action of the fingers being noticed. 

When the blow is struck with the knife held firmly in the hand, the shell 
merely bounces in the air and falls back into position on the point 
undamaged. 



fragile shells and they remain intact. 
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A SURGICAL OPERATION 

Take a black horse hair, about 12 to 
15 inches in length, and insert one 
end in a tiny tunnel you have made 
with a fine needle in the thick skin at 
the base of the middle finger of your 
left hand. Push the hair in from left 
to right so that the end is flush with 
the opening at the right, the rest of 
the hair going back between the first 
and second fingers below the back 
of the hand and into the left sleeve. 
Press the tip of your left thumb on the base of the middle finger, allowing 
just the end of the hair to be visible. It will look like the end of a splinter. 

Hand a victim a needle and a pair of tweezers and ask him to extract it. 
When the end of the hair is gripped, gradually relax the pressure of the 
left thumb and watch the expression of your aide's face as it lengthens. 

The trick is supposed to have been originated by one of the Rocky 
Mountain coach drivers in the old days. He had a lot of fun with it till one 
day a victim turned out to be a doctor who got even by charging him $10 
for a surgical operation. So watch your step. 
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CONCUSSION OF THE BRAIN 



Affecting forgetfulness, you say you have a sure method for collecting 
your scattered wits. Walk over to an open door and bang your forehead 
against it with a resounding thud, two or three times; at least, that is what 
you appear to do. Really you stand at the edge of the door so that you can 
pass your right arm to the other side unnoticed, then, as you apparently 
strike your forehead violently against the wood, you stop it just before it 
reaches the surface of the wood and, at the same moment, thump your fist 
hard against the opposite side. Properly timed the illusion is perfect. 

Do this a couple of times quickly, then turn back, rubbing your forehead 
with your right hand and remarking that your brain is quite clear again. 

The trick is after the style of the very old one of striking your knuckles 
violently against the edge of a table without hurting them. You rap the 
edge two or three times with the knuckles of your closed fist, palm 
downwards. Then you strike a violent blow without suffering any 












discomfort whatever. What you do is to open the fingers quickly just as 
the hand reaches the edge of the table and strike it with the tips of your 
fingers, instantly closing them again. 

Suppose you have dropped something, proceed to punish your hand in 
this manner, causing some amusement, not to say wonderment, and 
distracting attention from the accident. 
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SHOT IN THE EYE 


Note by Marko: If anyone decides to use this trick, please DO NOT do it 
with lead shot as lead metal is poisonous and can be absorbed through the 
skin or eye tissue. 

Small pellets of shot can be introduced into the eye so that they rest 
between the eyeball and the lower lid, and can be kept there for any length 
of time without causing the least inconvenience. They should be rubbed 
into the comer of the eye next the nose, one by one. 

Push half a dozen pellets into each eye in this manner before sitting down 
at table, and have another lot of shot in your pocket. After doing some of 
the usual table stunts, bring out the pellets of shot, remarking that lead 
pills have a remarkably settling effect after meals. Put some in your 
mouth and pretend to swallow them, really letting them go to the side of 
your mouth between the lower teeth and the cheek. 

After a moment or two, affect discomfort and remark that the shot must 
have been of the wrong brand, lean over a plate, pull down the lower lid 
of one eye and let the shot drop out on to the plate. Look them over and 
then repeat the operation. Reproduce them from the other eye and finally 
decide they are not heavy enough. 
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CUTTING THE THUMB 


To all appearance you inflict a deep gash in your thumb, from which the 
blood pours out, but when this is wiped away there is no trace of the 
slightest cut, not even a scratch. 

Beforehand you secretly Prick the back of your thumb with a clean sharp 
needle in a couple of places between the base of the nail and the first 
joint. If you introduce the trick at the table have a fingerbowl or glass of 
water ready. Lead the conversation to the feats of the Indian fakirs and the 
Dervishes. The latter are reported to inflict terrible cuts on their bodies 
from which the blood is seen to stream out, yet when they end their 
frantic whirlings no traces of the wounds are to be seen. You maintain 
that such things are really done and to prove it give a demonstration. 
Modesty forbidding an exact reproduction of the bodily gashes you say 
you will operate on your thumb. 

Twist up your handkerchief and wind it tightly round the base of your left 
thumb. Take a knife, be sure that it is a blunt one, apply its edge to the 
pricked places, bend the thumb inwards as tightly as possible and draw 
the blade across. Blood will issue freely from the pricks and, being drawn 
across the thumb by the knife, the illusion of a deep cut is produced. 

The secret of the Dervishes, you explain, lies in a mysterious powder of 
which you have been fortunate enough to get a supply, some of which you 
always carry. Take a pinch of this imaginary powder, drop it in the water 
and stir it. Then take off the tourniquet, dip the thumb in the water, 
washing off the blood, dry it and show that there is no trace of any cut on 
it whatever. 
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This 


beautiful effect is not often seen, probably because it is thought to be 
difficult in operation and intricate to set up, as well as requiring an 
assistant to work it. This is not the case. I know of no trick giving as fine 
an effect that is as easy to work. This illusion, like all others which offer a 
continuous challenge to the onlookers, such as the Levitation of a Girl and 
illusions of a similar kind, is always received with much favor by the 
public. In great part this is because as soon as the spectators have thought 
of a possible solution, some action takes place which completely 
disproves their theories, until finally they have to confess their utter 
bewilderment and acknowledge their defeat with hearty applause. 

The Effect— A large ball is either brought on by the performer, or it may 
make its appearance spontaneously from a box. It floats in the air, being 
attracted to the performer's fingers, or repelled at will, as he moves freely 
about the stage, while a solid metal hoop is passed over the floating ball 
in all directions. It is thrown to the opposite side of the stage and, 
amazingly, it floats back, passing right through the hoop to the 
performer's fingers. Finally it returns to the box which closes on it 


1. The Ball. As supplied by the magic dealers the ball is usually made of 
aluminum or papier machO, and has a small looped staple projecting at 
the top through which runs the thread necessary for the levitation. 







However, this single staple arrangement never gave me the perfect control 
of the hall's movements that I desired, so after some experimenting I 
corrected this drawback by using two staples as shown in the illustration. 
You will find that two "wavy sided" hairpins answer this purpose very 
well, and can easily be forced through the shell of the papier mach, ball. 
Set them about 4 inches apart leaving the bend of the hairpin projecting a 
half inch. Any dealer will gladly prepare such a metal ball for you at a 
slight additional cost. 

For stage purposes, the ball should be brilliantly decorated. It may be 
silvered, gilded, painted in blue and studded with stars, and so on to suit 
the individual performer's taste. A very pretty effect can be obtained by 
having the surface coated with the metallic particles used by sign painters 
for poster work. These are of many different colors and they catch and 
reflect the light, scintillating with beautiful effect as the ball floats in the 
air. As this material is heavy it is well to cover only one side of the ball. 
This side only being in view of the audience throughout. 

2. The Box. This is perfectly plain, made of light wood and just large 
enough to take the ball easily. It should be of a dark color with the inside 
of the lid painted black to contrast with the ball as it appears. The lid 
should be made to open very easily and remain upright without falling to 
the back. 

3. The Thread. For a ball such as described above, the best thread is 
black silk, quality B. If a lighter ball is used then quality A will be strong 
enough. Against any fairly dark and broken background, the B silk will be 
invisible from the other side of the footlights, but if the audience is very 
close the lights should be lowered, or red and blue globes used. Black 
velvet must never be used as a back cloth, it shows up a thread like a rope. 

4. The Ear-piece. An oval ring of flexible wire is shaped to fit tightly 
over the ear against the side of the head, the rear half of the wire is 
wrapped around with a small strip of electric tape, while the forward half 
is painted flesh color. See illustration. 

5. The Hoop. This may be of wood or metal, without preparation and 
from 18 to 24 inches in diameter. A ring from a set of very large Chinese 
Rings will do very well. 



Preparation 
for the 
Trick- 

Having 
these 

accessories 
ready, 
first drive 
a nail at 
about 
shoulder 
height in 
the rear 
inner 
edge of 
the 

second 
wing, or 
in the 
stage 
wall on 
the left 
side of 
the stage 

(i.e., your left as you face the audience) and push the spool of thread on to 
it by its center hole. Fix a small screw-eye.about 18 feet above the level of 
the stage and directly above the spool; carry the thread up to it, pass it 
through and bring it down to the stage. Next pass the thread through the 
hairpin loops on the top of the ball and put the ball in the box, closing the 
lid. Keep hold of the end of the thread (it will reel off freely from the 
spool on the nail) and set the box down in the middle of the stage in line 
with the wing. Take the thread to a point about 9 feet from the wing on 
the opposite side and then tie the ear-piece to it at the middle of the flesh 
painted side. 

Fasten the thread at the spool end by twisting it round the nail, don't tie it, 
simply twist it round a sufficient number of times to be sure that it will 
hold fast. Now put the ear-piece on your left ear, stand with your right 
side to the front and stretch the thread taut across the stage. If, when the 
ball is pulled up to full height in the middle of the stage, you are brought 
too near to the right wing, simply shorten the thread by winding it up on 
the spool. Having adjusted the thread to the correct length, take off the ear¬ 
piece, put the ball in the box and carry the box off stage, passing in front 












































of the left wing, around it and set the box down on the stage close to and 
behind the wing; hang the earpiece on a nail driven in the inner edge of 
the wing at such height that the thread is just taut all the way round. Be 
careful that there are no nails, splinters or projections of any kind that the 
thread could possibly catch against. Hang the metal ring with the ear¬ 
piece. 

Presentation—When ready to perform the trick, take the metal ring and 
place it over your head, slip the ear-piece over your left ear, lift the box, 
remove the ring from your neck, the thread now running through it, lay it 
on top of the box and walk on the stage from the front of the wing. Show 
the hoop and put it over your head. Set the box down on the stage a little 
past the center towards the right wing. Turn left and from now on keep the 
right side of your body towards the audience. Make mesmeric passes with 
your hands toward the box and draw the thread taut gradually so that it 
lifts the lid and the ball rises. When this is at full height, hold your left 
hand palm upwards, with the fingers closed; place the right hand above 
the left, palm downwards, thumb resting on the thread and the fingers 
"wiggling" as if to draw the ball towards them. Press down with the right 
thumb and the ball will run down along the thread as you guide it 
smoothly to rest on the tip of the left forefinger. Hold the position for a 
moment or two. 

Place the tip of the extended right forefinger on the top of the ball and 
remove the left hand: the ball remains apparently hanging from the tip of 
the right forefinger. Move several steps towards the back cloth, keeping 
the ball in this position, then back again down stage. Place the left hand, 
forefinger extended upwards, about a foot below the ball, then by swaying 
the body and the head forward a little, the ball will be made to descend on 
to the tip of the left forefinger; by bringing the body to its former position 
the ball will rise to the tip of the right finger. Repeat this up and down 
movement, one of the prettiest possible with the ball, several times, 
keeping time to the music (which should accompany the illusion 
throughout). 

On the fourth ascent of the ball, just when it is midway between the 
hands, suddenly stretch these out flat, left palm upwards, right palm 
downwards, and keep the ball stationary between them. Lift the hoop over 
your head and pass it over the ball. After a few trials you will find that it 
can be made to appear to pass over the ball in every possible direction 
without fouling the thread which hms through it. This done replace the 
hoop over your head. 



By engaging the thumbs in the thread on either side, the ball can be made 
to float from one hand to the other horizontally, that is, almost 
horizontally, because one hand must be held a little lower than the other 
to cause it to slide on the thread; then by bringing the left thumb up under 
the thread and taking a couple of steps forward as the thumb raises the 
thread sharply, the ball can be made to slide rapidly forward, as if thrown 
to the other side of the stage. By reversing the action, that is by stepping 
slowly backward and pressing the thread down with the right thumb, the 
ball will rise from the floor and begin to float back towards you. As it 
does so take the ring from your shoulders and hold it out in front of you as 
far as possible, the thread, of course, passing through it. Gesture with the 
fingers of the right hand as if drawing the ball towards you and by 
regulating the pressure of the right hand on the thread and, if necessary, 
stepping slightly backward, the ball is made to float through the hoop up 
to your fight fingers. The movement of the ball must be kept slow and 
smooth throughout, without swaying. This passage of the ball through the 
hoop looks very mysterious. 

To get the hoop back over the head, bring the tip of the left forefinger 
down on top of the ball on the outside of the ring, take this in the fight 
hand and again drop it over your head on to your shoulders. Finally get 
the left thumb under the thread and by raising it in due proportion make 
the ball slide away towards the box, over it, and then slowly descend into 
it. Maneuver the thread round the back of the lid and with it cause the lid 
to fall shut. As it falls bring both hands up to the head and down again 
with a quick jerk as if that gesture caused the lid to fall, at the same time 
with your left thumb hook the ear-piece off and let it fall to the stage 
under cover of this action. 

Remove the ring, bounce it once on the stage and take your bows. Pick up 
the box and walk off the stage in front of the left wing. Set the box down 
at the rear of the wing, pick up the earpiece, which has trailed along after 
you, hang it up again with the hoop and you are all set for a repetition. 

The moves detailed above by no means exhaust the possibilities of the 
singlehanded manipulation of the Floating Ball; they are given as the 
basis on which to erect an original routine. One thing is absolutely 
necessary, even more so than in other tricks, the routine must be rehearsed 
until very move is perfectly smooth and continuous, without stops or jerks 
or even hesitation otherwise the illusion of the ball being controlled by the 
fingers is destroyed. The movement of the ball being controlled by 
gravity, it rests entirely with the performer to make the action smooth. 



By using a girl assistant an effective opening can be made by having her 
kneeling on the stage, box in hand, while the performer, striking an 
attitude, makes passes towards the box. Again at the finish the assistant 
comes on carrying the box and kneels as the performer makes the ball 
float down into it. She carries off the box and resets the earpiece, thread 
and hoop, leaving the performer free to continue with his next item. 
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FIRE EATING 

This is a trick of very ancient origin, indeed it is probably the oldest trick 
in the magician's repertoire. There is good reason to believe that it 
antedates such tricks as the cups and balls, etc., since it was used by the 
priestcraft of old as a supernatural marvel long before such tricks came 
into the hands of the jugglers. There are historic records of false prophets 
who blew smoke and flame from their mouths to prove that they had 
supernatural powers. For instance, Mokanna the Arab, who gave 
Mahomet great trouble gained-a large following through this flaming 
miracle. It would be a fascinating study to trace the gradual decay of the 
miracle-working priesthood and the passage of their knowledge of tricks 
into the hands of the wandering jugglers and mountebanks who were the 
direct forerunners of the modern magician. It must suffice here, however, 
to say that the selfsame marvels which once clinched the claims of 
imposters to be the inspired mouth-pieces of divine utterance, now serve 
to amuse mixed audiences at so much per head. Surely a great stride 
forward in human intelligence, yet it is sad that even today there are 
communities where an exhibition of fire eating would be regarded as a 
manifestation of satanic power. 

The modern method of fire eating and the blowing of flame from the 
mouth is suitable for stage work only and a proper presentation calls for 
the use of at least one assistant, preferably a girl. It is most effective when 
presented in Chinese, Japanese or possibly Hindu make-up. In the routine 
which follows only one assistant is necessary and it will be found very 
effective with any audience. 

Effect—The magician comes forward, followed by his assistant, who 
carries a tray on which there is a candle. He lights the candle, turns 
toward the audience, drops the lighted match into his mouth and swallows 
it. The assistant slyly blows out the candle. The magician turns to pick up 
the lighted candle and finds it extinguished. He looks suspiciously at his 
assistant who assumes an air of innocence. He blows on the wick which 
instantly relights. He turns his head to the audience and she makes as if to 







blow it out again, but he turns and catches her in the act. 

He takes the candle from the tray and with it a number of pieces of 
colored tissue paper twisted up into tapers. Lighting one of these he 
thrusts it flaming into his mouth. After repeating this with several more 
papers, he finally bites off the lighted end of the candle, chewing it with 
gusto. The assistant hands him a bowl, heaped up with cotton, and this he 
stuffs into his mouth, apparently swallowing a huge quantity. Taking a 
fan and fanning his ears, he proceeds to blow out smoke in clouds, then 
sparks and flames. Then from his mouth he draws out a long pole, 
followed by yards of ribbons. After another repast of cotton, he blows out 
more smoke and sparks, then suddenly throws out a number of vari¬ 
colored ribbons from which clouds of confetti shower down on the stage. 
There is an explosion and the magician is seen to have a huge umbrella, 
with ribbons dangling from it, over his shoulder. 

Preparation--The essential thing is the means of producing the smoke 
and flame. I have rarely performed the feat without being asked what 
secret preparation I used. Naturally I made a mystery of it but the fact is 
that the oldest and the simplest method is still the best. The answer is... 
saltpetre. Take some cotton wicking and twist the strands to about the 
thickness of the little finger, then put it into a saturated solution of water 
and saltpetre. To prepare the solution have the chemical ground to a very 
fine powder and add it little by little to some water until the water will 
dissolve no more of it. Let the wicking soak for at least 24 hours, then dry 
it thoroughly. Cut off a small piece and light it: it should smoulder slowly, 
but if it burns too quickly, simply dip it in water, squeeze the water out 
and let it dry again. This will remove some of the saltpetre and bring it to 
the right condition. It is advisable to prepare some 18 to 24 inches at a 
time, as this amount will provide sufficient material for a number of 
performances. 

To use the fuse, cut off about an inch and a half, light one end, and put it 
on a little pad of the best quality medicated cotton. On top of the lighted 
fuse put another pad of cotton and place the whole in your mouth. Close 
your lips tightly and draw a deep breath through the nose. Blow out 
steadily and strongly. The fuse will ignite the cotton and you will find 
your breath will carry out first smoke and then sparks. When the first 
supply of air has been expelled from your lungs, close your mouth tightly 
and draw another deep breath. The fuse will be reduced to a smouldering 
condition immediately. Again blow out your breath as before, again 
producing smoke and sparks, and so on. The one thing that must be 
strictly observed, is never to draw the breath in through the mouth: with 



that proviso, there is no danger whatever in the feat. From time to time a 
fresh supply of cotton is thrust into the mouth, alternately above and 
below the fuse. That is all there is to it. Another piece of lighted fuse can 
be obtained from the bowl carrying the cotton when the first piece has 
been burned up. 

Practice will soon enable one to handle the fuse in the mouth with perfect 
safety. It is well to start with a fuse that will smoulder very slowly and 
gradually work up to one that burns faster. 
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following properties will be required to work the act: on stage on the 
center table—a tray with a candle in candlestick, a fan, half a dozen pieces 
of 15-inch tissue paper twisted taper fashion, and a box of matches. 
Protruding from one end of the closed matchbox is a paper match, which 
has been lighted and blown out, and is so fixed that its uncharred end 
sticks out ready to be seized secretly with the fingers. On the table also, 
but behind some other object, is a large roll of throw-out ribbons; and 
resting on two hooks behind the top of the table, is a large fancy umbrella 
with bright ribbons sewn to the ends of the ribs. 


Off stage and near the wings on your left is set a small table. On it is a 
metal tray with a small candle, matches, two small pieces of fuse and four 


















pads of cotton to receive the fuses; two rolls of throw-out ribbons, one 
medium and one narrow, also a bowl of light metal composition, about 10 
inches in diameter and 4 inches in depth, in which a quantity of the best 
quality of medicated cotton, well teased out, has been piled up towards 
the front of the bowl, leaving a space at the back for the mouth roll and 
the fuse pad. 

Working-The assistant brings the tray from the center table to the 
magician who is standing in the center of the stage. He takes the 
matchbox, secretly pinching the paper match between his left middle 
fingers near their roots, as he opens it to take out a match. Striking this, he 
lights the candle while shielding the flame with his left hand, and at the 
same time lights the paper match clipped between his left fingers. Turning 
directly to face the audience, he throws his head back and drops the 
lighted, visible match into his mouth and apparently swallows it. There is 
nothing to this but just doing it. The match goes out instantly when it 
touches the saliva on the tongue. 

In the meantime the assistant, with a sly look at the audience, leans 
forward and blows out the candle. The magician turns and makes a 
motion to pick up the candle, then notices it is out. He looks at the girl 
who assumes an air of complete innocence. He again shields the wick 
with his left hand and pretends to blow on it, at the same moment 
bringing the lighted match in his left hand into contact with the wick, 
which lights at once. With a touch of his thumb he extinguishes the 
palmed match and pushes the remnant through his fingers to the back of 
his hand so that he can show the left hand empty with a careless wave. He 
looks toward the audience for a moment, the girl again leans forward, her 
lips pursed ready to blow the candle out again, but he turns and catches 
her in the act, and quickly takes the lighted candle with his left hand. 

With his right hand he takes the tissue tapers and shows them, then 
arranges them in his left hand so that he can take them one by one with 
his right. He lights one at the candle, holds the lighted end downwards for 
a moment or two so that a good flame is produced, then .thrusts it blazing 
into his mouth. Here again a great to do is made over nothing. Tissue 
paper burns quickly, leaving practically no ash and the moment the mouth 
is closed the flame is extinguished without any possibility of a bum 
resulting, always supposing there is no hesitation in closing the mouth and 
apparently swallowing the flame. 

The magician repeats this operation with five or six papers, not forgetting 
to Pretend to let the flame of one piece bum his fingers. Well acted this 



leads the audience to marvel even more at the burning papers being put in 
the performer's mouth without burning him. A nice illustration of 
psychological misdirection. The performer must create the impression 
that he is actually having a dainty meal and thoroughly enjoying it. 
Nothing tends more to put an audience in a good humour than to see the 
magician himself happy in his work, therefore always give a happy show. 
On reaching the last two papers, the magician drops one on the stage. This 
is a signal to the assistant who is waiting in the wing. 

When the magician lights the first taper, the assistant carries the tray off 
stage, quickly lights the first piece of fuse, places it one one of cotton 
pads, puts another pad on top of it, and puts the whole in the bowl behind 
the heaped up cotton already there. Beside the fuse, but apart from it, she 
places the mouth roll and then takes up her position at the wing. When the 
performer drops the last paper to the floor, she enters, bowl in hand, and 
stands at the magicians left. When he makes a motion of carrying the 
lighted candle to his mouth, she’ seizes his arm in pretended alarm. He 
looks at her, then at the candle and shakes his head, as if agreeing not to 
do it, then turns away and quickly bites the lighted end off. He extends his 
left hand with the candle towards her, but still looking away from her, as 
he pretends to chew and swallow the candle end. She grabs the 
candlestick, thrusts the bowl into his hand and goes off with the candle. 

The magician turns his head, sees the bowl, looks round as if wondering 
where it came from, then begins thrusting handfuls into his mouth. Here 
again there is some camouflage. The cotton, having been well teased out, 
a handful, when chewed, becomes a wad. Every now and then as a fresh 
handful is thrust in, the chewed wad is secretly removed from the mouth 
and dropped into the bowl as another lot is taken. Finally the pad 
containing the fuse is thrust into the mouth and the blowing of smoke and 
sparks is begun. The assistant has returned and when the magician hands 
her the bowl just before he starts the smoke, she hands him the fan. 
Throwing this open with a flourish, he fans first one ear, then the other, 
and throwing his head back he begins the smoke and spark production. 
The assistant stands nearby with the bowl, ready to hand it over and take 
the fan when a fresh supply of cotton is required to replace that burned 
away. 

When the fuse is nearly exhausted, the magician takes the bowl and, as he 
thrusts more cotton into his mouth, he grabs the mouth roll and inserts this 
also. With his mouth apparently stuffed to the limit he makes a pretence 
of blowing vigorously, but neither smoke nor sparks appear. He tries 
again with the same result. He takes the fan and again vigorously fans his 



ears, but still without success. He hands the fan back and taps first his 
chest, then his throat and gestures that something has stuck there. Then 
taking hold of the center of the roll, he draws it out gradually like a stick. 
The assistant gazes, wide-eyed then runs off. 

While the magician is drawing out the rest of the roll, which falls in a pile 
at his feet, the assistant, who has taken the bowl with her, quickly lights 
the second piece of fuse, places it between the two pads, puts them in the 
bowl besides the two throw-out rolls and piles up a fresh supply of cotton 
in front to hide them. She then returns to the stage. Meanwhile the 
production of the mouth roll must be timed by the magician to allow for 
this work. 

Again taking the bowl, the Fire Eater proceeds with the same stuffing of 
the mouth with cotton followed by production of smoke and sparks. A 
very deep breath should be taken to make the final clouds of smoke and 
flame as spectacular as possible. Then the two rolls are grabbed from the 
bowl with the right hand and as the assistant seizes the bowl, both hands 
are brought rapidly to the mouth and a pretence is made of taking 
something from it. The left hand takes the smaller roll and jerks out the 
ribbons. The hands go to the mouth again, the left hand takes the second 
roll and throws this out. The action should have taken the magician close 
to the left side of the center table, for in throwing the second roll he turns 
his left side to the audience and with the right hand, under cover of his 
body, he seizes the large roll from the table, and carries it to his mouth as 
the left hand comes back as before. This roll is then thrown out by the left 
hand; in it there is a large handful of confetti, which scatters in a cloud 
from the ends of the ribbons. Instantly his right hand grabs the handle of 
the umbrella from behind the table (the handle, blackened, should project 
just as far enough to be seized), throws it open with a quick jerk as the 
assistant fires several revolver shots behind the scenes. He moves down 
towards the footlights to receive the reward of spontaneous applause that 
is due if the act has been carried through with dash and fire. 

The act should be worked in silence with a bright and lively musical 
accompaniment starting rather deliberately and the tempo speeding up 
gradually to the climax. The mouth roll must be as large as can be 
comfortably placed in the mouth so as to give the assistant time for her 
work. It is a fact that nobody seems to notice the repeated trips of the 
assistant off stage, another illustration of the fact that the most obvious 
things can be done openly at one place if the attention of the audience is 
held fixed on another part of the stage. The throw-out ribbons should be 
one inch, two inches and about four inches wide respectively, of Varying 



bright colors and some 15 feet in length. They are sewn at one end to a 
piece of strong black cloth, large enough to encircle the roll which is 
begun from the opposite end. A piece of pencil let in a hem at the free end 
of the black material will give the grip necessary when the rolls are 
thrown out. The candlestick should be of the kind shown in the 
illustration. 

Finally it is advisable for the neophyte to thoroughly rinse his mouth with 
a saturated solution of alum before trying the trick. Long practice has 
made this unnecessary for me but it will be a safeguard for the beginner. 
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HINDU FIRE EATING 


We have it on the authority of Levante, 
the well known Australian magician, 
that the best of the Indian performers of 
the fire trick are the Madrassi magicians. 
In place of cotton they use well dried 
cocoanut fibre and the part prepared for 
insertion in the mouth is made by 
pressing a pad of the fibre, about half an 
inch in thickness, over the end of a 
round stick somewhat thicker than a 
pencil. The fibre is pressed down round 
the end of the stick and a piece of cheese cloth stretched over it and the 
whole tied with a piece of string about an inch down. Trim off the fibres 
and the cloth below the string and you have a sort of drumstick, the ball of 
fibre at the end should be about the size of a small egg. 

Pull out the stick and you have a compact ovoid with a cavity at one side. 
In this cavity some ignited fibre is placed and this is blown upon until 
there is a general smoulder all round the inside of the hole. Thus prepared 
the fake is loaded into the mouth secretly and by blowing out the breath 
through the mouth, smoke and sparks are expelled from it. As displayed 
by the Indian magicians there is always an accompaniment of tomtoms, 
snake charming etc, to bewilder the onlooker and add to the general 
excitement 
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THE WHOLE ART OF SMOKE 
PICTURES 

By MAX HOLDEN 

Mrs. Holden and I presented this unique form of entertainment as a 
feature of our act for many years in the largest vaudeville theatres 
throughout the world. To date no explanation of our act has ever been 
published, but due to many requests we are including it here with the 
hopes that the rising new magicians will find in smoke pictures a new 
angle that will help dress their program. Today Smoke Pictures are 
seldom seen, and this is a pity because their many interesting possibilities 
offer the performer an artistic interlude well-worth incorporating in any 
act. 

For those who may never have seen a Smoke Picture, let me explain that 
such a picture is made by holding an enamelled plate over a kerosene or 
paraffin torch until its surface is completely blackened. Using this as an 
artists' canvas, you wipe out’ portions of the black surface and quickly 
develop a silhouette of a moonlight scene, etc., which presents an 
unusually and completely artistic effect. 
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To get 
the 

knack of 
the 

procedure, 
try it out 
at first 
by 

holding 
a small 
enamelled 
plate 
over a 
candle 
until it is 
well 

blackened, 
remembering 
to keep 
the plate 
continually 
in 

motion 
but not 




so near 

the flame that the surface becomes greasy. If this is done properly you 
will soon have a good sample of the required canvas. Now with a 
toothpick make an outline of your picture as shown in Fig. 1 and 2. Use a 
small camel hair brush to draw in the shadows. Now clear off all the black 
surface outside of the outline with a small piece of cambric and you will 
have a clear cut black and white picture. For professional use, the cambric 
can be tied around the end of the brush handle. 


After you master the technique, you are ready to go ahead with a real 
stage presentation. For this purpose the following props will be necessary: 


1. A pair of cotton gloves. 

2. A large enamelled plate (about 32" x 22"). These will have to be 
ordered from a local agency, or from one of the enamel sign 
factories in Beaver Fails, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; London, England; 
or Sydney, Australia. The plate should be plain and as flat as 
possible. 

3. An Easel is also necessary for proper display of the finished 




































picture. These can be obtained from any art store, but for stage use 
we advise an easel of strong make preferably metal such as are 
illustrated in this text. It is an excellent idea to have the easels 
mounted on castors so that they can be swung around with the least 
effort. 

4. A torch for smoking the plate. This can be obtained from any 
magic shop. These are filled with kerosene soaked cotton wool, 
and when lit will blacken the plate in short order. 

5. You will note a chain in the illustration that is attached to the top 
of the easel and which ends in a small hook. When this hook is 
slipped over the top edge of the plate as it is placed on the easel, it 
will allow the plate to be swung out and down at an angle for 


In smoking 
the plate 
keep the 
torch 
moving 
about 8 
inches away 
until you 
have 

blackened 
the entire 
surface of 
the plate. 

Be sure and 
replace the 

cover of the 

torch to extinguish the flame; then push the plate back onto the easel to its 
original position, and you are ready to begin. 

The performer now dons a pair of white cotton gloves and marks the plate 
on both sides with a thumb mark, and then connects these two marks with 
a line drawn across the surface of the plate from left to right with the 
second finger. This is the main line and from this point you start to build 
and form your picture. With the same finger start from the left side of the 
picture as shown in Fig. 1. Continue by jumping to the top of the tower 
(No. 2), Fig. 2, and come down the left side, then fill in the foliage to the 
left. Now come down the right side of the u tower (No. 3). Next the house 
(No. 4). With a small paper napkin ball wipe out a circle under the bridge 
for the arch (No. 5). Wipe very lightly to make the shadows. The bridge 
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openings, windows, the moon, shadows of the windows in the water are 
next (No. 7 and No. 8). Wipe off the smoke outside of silhouette as in Fig. 
3. Take a quick glance at the picture to see that it is perfect. Swing the 
easel around, have the spotlight thrown on the picture and take your bow. 

Fig. 4. is another picture on the same order representing a church. Notice 
the main line droops down to the right. Fig 5 shows other pictures easily 
made. 


Fiva 


An Original Double Picture Effect 

In this presentation, Mrs. Holden worked at the easel to the right, while I 
worked the one to the left. After the pictures were finished, the two easels 
were run together in the center of the stage, the plates joined, and one 
huge complete picture was the result of our individual efforts. For those 
who would care to include this double picture effect, I'll explain our 
routine with some patter suggestions. 

















We always opened our 
act with Smoke 
pictures by making our 
appearance each with a 
torch in hand. A short 
opening announcement 
was made as we 
entered, and then 
proceeding directly to 
the easels, we pulled 
down the plates and 
lighted our torches. 
"First of all we will 
smoke these white 
enamelled plates with 
soot until they are 
suitably blackened, and 
then will try to draw a 
picture the like of 
which you will not find 
in any of the art 

galleries of Europe, Asia or (mention a small joke town.) Last week when 
we played Pittsburgh, we didn't have to do this we just waved the plates in 
the air a few times and collected enough soot from the atmosphere". At 
this point the plates were ready. We both started with the water line (see 
Fig. 1), then at right and left sides respectively (Fig. 2). Then the gondola, 
the balcony in the foreground. Next the shadows in the water. Then we 
softened in the foliage, the shadows in the water and around the moon. 

We then wiped out the unnecessary black inside the silhouette with the 
fingers of our gloves, and completed the picture by erasing all unused 
soot bordering the picture with a balled-up paper napkin. Rolling both 
easels together, it was just a matter of a second to line up both pictures as 
we turned to take Wellearned applause for this surprise finish. 

It will be found a valuable asset to stick small pieces of adhesive tape on 
the back of each plate as a guide mark for the water line. These can easily 
be felt through the gloves, and assures the pictures matching perfectly at 
the finish. 
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ROPES, FANS AND SILKS 


This very pretty and mystifying effect is, I believe, the invention of 
Ottokar Fischer, of Vienna. It lends itself to effective presentation in a 
silent act, particularly in a Chinese or Japanese setting, but it can also be 
presented at the closest quarters and even when surrounded by spectators. 

The effect— Two separate pieces of strong cord, or rope, are shown and a 
fan is securely tied to them at the middle. Two spectators are invited to 
hold the ends of the ropes, stretching them out straight, the fan hanging in 
the middle. On each side of the fan several silk handkerchiefs are tied 
with double knots. They are then pushed close up to the fan and a large 
ring, or bracelet, is tied on the cord above the fan and the silks Suddenly 
the magician pulls the fan clear away, then the silks, the knots remaining 
tied, while the bracelet remains on the ropes which are stretched out 
between the assistant% perfectly free from knots. 

Requirements— Two pieces of soft white rope, each 12 to 18 feet long, 
according to the stage, or space on which you operate. 

• A fan about 12 to 15 inches long. 

• Six silk handkerchiefs, at least 15 inches square, the larger the 
better, and of bright assorted colors. 

• A large glass bracelet, obtainable at Woolworth Stores. 







Method—Have 
two assistants, 
one on either 
side; or if 
working 
singlehanded, 
invite two 
spectators to 
come forward 
and stand, one 
on your left, the 
other on your 
right. 

Show the fan, 
throw it open 
with a flourish, 
close it, and 
hand it to the 
assistant on your 
right. 

Display the two 

ropes, one in 

each hand, put them together and lay them over the fan in the assistant's 
hands. See illustration 

Stand behind the fan and taking one rope in each hand, tie a single knot, 
drawing it tightly against the fan. See illustration. Be careful not to get the 
two ropes mixed up or twisted across. 

The assistant releases his hold of the fan and you hand him the two ends 
of one rope, and give the two ends of the other rope to the assistant on the 
left. The ropes are thus stretched across the stage with the fan tied to them 
in the middle, but owing to the manner in which the knot was tied on the 
fan, each rope is simply doubled on itself, and if the fan were pulled out 
now, each assistant would have both ends of one rope. The principle is 
that of the old, old trick, "My Grandmother's Necklace," but it is 
completely disguised by the use of the fan. 

Standing behind the fan, take the silk handkerchiefs, and tie three at 
intervals on the rope on one side of the fan with double knots, allowing 













about two-thirds of the silk to hang down. Tie the other three silks on the 
other side in exactly the same way. 

Push the silks on each side close up to the fan; show the bracelet, take one 
rope from one assistant and slip it through the bracelet, which you run 
along the rope up to the fan. Take one rope from the other assistant and tie 
one knot with the single ends, thus tying the bracelet over the fan and the 
silks, and reversing the ends of the rope, so that A gets the end B held, 
while B gets the end that A held originally. 

Make each assistant hold one end in each hand and twist the ends round 
his wrists to get a secure hold. 

With a flourish suddenly pull the fan free, instantly throwing it open to 
full spread and with the left hand pull the silks away; the ropes will again 
be stretched out between the assistants, quite free from knots, but the 
bracelet remains on the ropes, both of which now run through it. 
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CORDS, FAN AND SILKS 
VARIATION 


This is especially suitable for a silent act, performed in Chinese costume 
and with at least two assistants. In addition to the two cords and the fan 
and silks, the following articles are necessary: four pieces of two inch 
ribbon, of different bright colors, each about half as long as the cords and 
to each end of which is sewn a bracelet, (those obtainable at the 
Woolworth Stores are suitable), four giant playing cards, with inch holes 
cut near one end, a small Chinese jacket, and finally a goldfish bowl and 
cover. This last is placed in a loading pocket. 



Begin the 
trick as 
above by 
showing 
the cords 
separate, 
have 
them 
tested by 
the 

assistants 
pulling 
them and 
tie the fan 
in the 
middle 
with the 
trick 
knot. 
Have the 
assistants 
hold the 























cords so that they stretch across the stage with the fan in the middle. Take 
one of the ribbons and thread the two ends of the cords on one side 
through one of its bracelets, pass it along the cords and up to the fan. Do 
the same with a second ribbon and bracelet on the same side. Thread the 
remaining two ribbons to hang down on each side of the fan for the 
moment. 

Show the giant cards and thread two on each side of the fan by passing the 
cords through the holes Next tie the silks on the cords, three on each side 
of the fan, the whole arrangement being as shown in illustration. 

Standing behind the fan, show the Chinese jacket and have the assistant at 
the right hand you his two ends, thrust them through one sleeve and hand 
them back, at the same time sweep the suspended silks and cards on that 
side close up to the fan. Do exactly the same with other side of the cords. 
Take one cord from each assistant and tie a single knot over the top of the 
jacket so that the ends go to opposite sides. Pass the bracelets, at the ends 
of the hanging ribbons, to the assistants to hold, one in each hand. The 
arrangement now appears as shown. 

First pull out the fan, but don't show it, thrust it in your coat for the time 
being. Let the bracelets fall free on each side, pull off the three silks and 
the two cards from one side and toss them over the jacket, do the same 
with the silks and cards on the other side, follow these with the fan, 
finally holding the coat with your left hand get the fishbowl out of the 
pocket and hold it vertically behind the jacket. Have the assistants pull the 
cords and they come away free. Then they hold the cords high and you 
take a step forward showing the jacket in your hands and then produce the 
bowl from it. 

If Chinese costume is used a very large bowl can be produced. It should 
be carried in a waterproof bag over the chest which is suspended by 
strong tape from the neck. The opening of the bag must be down the 
righthand side. A bowl of from 12 to 14 inches in diameter and 2-1/2 
inches deep can be carried in this manner quite safely. 
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XXth CENTURY SPIRIT SEANCE 

This very clever adaptation of the well-known "Walking away from One's 
Shadow" illusion, transforms it into a really spectacular and sensational 
feat. Effects hitherto confided to cabinet tricks can be produced on the 
open stage with bewildering results. It is, of course, suitable for stage 
performance only. 

On the stage is set the usual frame, with a roller blind, prepared for the 
fixing of the shadow and, behind it the necessary lighting apparatus. The 
performer invites a committee of three persons to come forward and to 
superintend and inspect everything. One of the three is selected to be the 
"subject" of the experiments to follow. Two long coils of rope are 
introduced and one end of each is tied tightly around his wrists. The blind 
in the frame is let up and he is stood behind it. The free ends of the ropes 
are then pushed through holes in the sides of the framework and his wrists 
are drawn up tightly against the post, so that his arms are drawn out to 
their full length and well above his head. All this is done by the other two 
members of the committee when they retire to each side of the stage and 
there hold the ropes taut. It is shown that they have complete control of 
the subject's arms; by letting the ropes slacken they allow him to drop his 
arms to his sides, but when they pull them taut his arms are forced 
upwards and his wrists are pulled tightly against the posts, rendering him 
quite helpless. 

The two men are instructed that they must keep the ropes taut at all times 
and, seeing that the frame is set in the middle of the stage and not covered 
in any way, they are satisfied that they have complete control of the 
situation. The blind is now lowered in front of the subject as far as his 
waist, his legs remaining in full view. It is shown that his least movement 
is registered by his shadow on the blind. The lights are lowered to a dim, 
but not particularly religious glow. His shadow remains visible and does 
not move, yet a moment later, an object is seen to fly over the frame 
towards one of the committee-men. The lights are put up and the blind is 
raised and it is seen that the two ropes are stretched out taut the subject's 







wrists are still pulled tightly against the side posts, but-his coat is off and 
is found lying on the stage. 



Again the lights are lowered leaving, however, the shadow of his head, 
body and outstretched arms in full view and these are seen to remain 
immoveable. When the lights are again put on and the blind let up, the 
subject has lost his vest, collar and tie and these are found to be scattered 
about on the stage. The bewildered committee-men certify that they have 
not relaxed the strain on the ropes for a moment. 

Once more the usual procedure with the lights and the shadow, and 
finally, the unfortunate man is found with his clothing reduced to his 
singlet and pants, his shirt having joined his coat and vest on the stage. 
Not the least part of the hilarity of the audience is caused by the 
bewildered and embarrassed expression of the unfortunate victim, 
particularly when the performer suggests that the experiment be carried a 
step further! However, he is spared this last indignity. The ropes are cut 
and his bound wrists inspected and pronounced tied exactly as at first. 

The knots are untied and he gathers his clothing and retires to his seat as 
quickly as he can. 

Method-The fixing of the shadow is managed in the regular way. The 
blind is prepared and when the brilliant light is projected on it the rays are 
absorbed, except by that part covered by the subject's shadow. When this 
light is turned off and the green light put on, all the uncovered parts of the 
blind give off a green glow so that the dark parts show up still and are 
taken to be the shadow of the man behind, who is free to move about 
without any fear of detection. 


But, it will naturally be asked, how can he move freely when his arms are 
































secured by the ropes and these are held by the committee-men? The 
subject is, of course, one of the troupe, but even to those who may suspect 
this, the manner in which he frees himself of his clothing remains a 
mystery. 

At about 18 inches from the end of the rope which is tied around the 
subject's wrists a single knot is tied beforehand, and this is made to come 
just outside the knots tied on the wrists, in other words, his wrists are tied 
with the last 18 inches of the rope only. It follows, therefore, that when 
the free ends of the ropes are drawn taut, it is really these knots which are 
pulled up against the inside of the holes in the posts and if the ropes are 
cut between the knots and the wrists, the subject's arms will be freed but 
the ropes will remain taut, the knots preventing them from being pulled 
through. That is the whole secret. The performer, in adjusting the subject's 
right wrist and showing that the man’s arms can only move as the ropes 
slacken, cuts the rope holding the subject's right wrist between the knots 
with a razor blade, mounted on a convenient handle, easily concealed in 
his hand. The man, of course, keeps his wrist tightly against the post. 

The moment the green light is put on, the subject cuts his left wrist free in 
the same way, whips off his coat, flings it over the frame and raises his 
hands against the post to their original positions before the lights are put 
up and the blind raised. So far as the committee and the audience are 
concerned he is still securely bound and helpless. 

The rest follows in the same way. All the subject has to do is to avoid any 
movement of his arms until the green light is put on, then remove the 
articles of clothing as quickly as possible and act the part of angry 
bewilderment as best he can. At the finish it appears to be perfectly 
natural for the performer to cut the ropes with a pair of shears on the 
outside of the posts, the subject at the same moment pulling his wrist 
away from the inside. The knots on his wrists are then examined and 
found intact and the two genuine committee-men retire to their seats just 
as bewildered as the rest of the audience. 

The usual objection to the use of a confederate does not apply in this case. 
It must be admitted that the application of the shadow principle by the 
unknown inventor of this illusion is highly ingenious. 
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PRODUCTION OF REAL CANNON¬ 
BALLS AND METAL BAR-BELL 

OWEN CLARK 

Effect— On the stage is seen a small music stand with a cross piece from 
which hangs a banner, Fig. 1. The stand is isolated from any apparatus or 
tables of any kind. Walking behind it the performer lifts it, turns it round 
and shows all parts of it to be perfectly free from preparation of any kind. 
Replacing it in front of him on the stage he immediately produces from 
behind it a large solid cannon-ball which he drops to the stage with a 
crash. This is followed by a second cannonball of the same caliber. Once 
more he lifts the stand and shows all parts of it, then replaces it on the 
stage. Immediately he lifts from behind it a huge solid bar-bell such as 
used by heavy weight lifters, also made of solid metal. 



Explanation- 

Thin piano wires 
are used to 
suspend the 
barbell and the 
cannon-balls 
from the flies in 
such a way that 
the banner on the 
music stand 
conceals them. 
The wires pass 
over pulleys 
directly over the 
stand, along the 
beam in the flies 
through other 
pulleys and down 
to an assistant off stage. When the performer goes behind the stand he 


























gets between the suspended bar-bell and balls and causes them to swing 
under his left arm behind his back. He is thus free to show the banner and 
stand on all sides. Setting it down in front of him he turns his left side to 
the audience, allowing the weights to swing in front of him and again 
behind the banner. He quickly detaches the first cannon-ball which hangs 
by a wire passed through it from the bar-bell, shows this and lets it fall to 
the stage, the resulting crash certifying to its solidity. The second ball 
follows in the same way. Once more he gets between the bar-bell and the 
stand, letting the weight swing behind him, and again shows the stand on 
all sides. The final production of the bar-bell is worked in exactly the 
same way by allowing it to swing behind the banner and detaching it from 
the wires. 

The back cloth used for the illusion should have a series of vertical lines 
in its pattern thus rendering the piano wires completely invisible. The 
same idea has been used for suspending heavy loads behind an assistant, 
but the use of the stand and banner is cleaner and makes the effect more 
mysterious. 
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WALKING THROUGH A STRING OF 
BEADS 

This novel and effective 
illusion is the invention 
of the well known 
magician, Daniel Dew. 

On the stage there are 
two metal uprights, about 
3-1/2 feet in height, on 
firm bases, and about ten 
feet apart. Between the 
two uprights and 
stretching from the top of 
one to the top of the other 
is a string of large balls, 
each 1-1/2 inches in 
diameter, and pearly 
white in color. A few feet behind this string of "beads", stands a girl 
assistant. At the magician's command she slowly advances and walks 
right through the necklace which is seen to remain perfectly intact. A 
perfect illusion is created of the string of beads passing right through the 
girl’s body. 

The necessary arrangements are beautifully simple and inexpensive. The 
two uprights are hollow metal rods and their bases must either be very 
heavy or else fastened to the stage with screws. The balls are perforated 
and then threaded on two wires, which are fastened to the tops of the 
uprights and meet in the middle of the space between them. The sides of 
the two balls which come together in the middle on the ends of the wires, 
are fixed with a snap fastener strong enough to hold the weight of the 
string of balls but separable with a slight pull. A very strong black thread 
also runs through the balls and each end of it is attached to a weight 












which runs freely inside each hollow upright. The length of this thread 
and the pull of weights must be so adjusted that when they hang almost 
touching the bottom of the uprights, the string of balls is drawn tightly 
across from top to top and held in that position even when the snap 
fastener is released. 



The thread between the two middle balls is pulled out towards the rear, 
drawing the weights upwards and making a loop inside which the girl 
stands, the thread passing around her back. Such is the position when the 
curtain rises on the illusion. 

After pointing out the details of the arrangement, tapping the balls to 
show them solid and so on, the magician orders the girl to walk forward. 
She has her arms folded in front of her body and as she reaches the string 
of beads, she allows the string of balls to meet her body just below her 
arms which she drops very slightly for a moment as the balls part and 
slide round her as she moves forward. These are at once drawn together 
behind her as the weights in the uprights fall and draw the thread taut. The 
appearance of the string of balls is exactly the same as before and there is 
nothing to show how this miraculous passage of living through inanimate 
matter has been affected. 

This illusion is now being performed by the inventor, Mr. Dew, with the 
greatest success. 















u lT IS EASILY SEEN WHAT BECAME OF OUR 
WITCH DOCTOR’S LINKING RINGS'* 
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THE GREAT RIFLE FEAT 

Catching bullets fired from modern rifles 



The feat of 
catching 
bullets has 
been one of 
the favorite 
"sensational 
tricks of 
magicians 
for 

generations 
past. Its 
invention 

has been credited to many, a favorite story being that Astley, of circus 
fame, devised a method for exchanging real bullets for fake ones in order 
to render harmless a duel between two of his friends. It is much more 
likely that he had seen the trick done by a magician and adapted it to his 
purpose. In all probability the trick has been developed from crude 
beginnings by a succession of performers, and, in many cases with tragic 
results, for a number of lives have been lost in its execution. 


The method which I now explain in all its details for the first time, is the 
only one in which the modern high powered rifle can be safely used in a 
legitimate illusion, that is to say without the use of confederates. The 
effect is that three persons bring their own rifles and cartridges and these 
remain in their own possession until they themselves bring them onto the 
stage. A committee, selected by the audience, inspect the weapons, mark 
the bullets and the cartridge cases and remain on the stage throughout. 
Under their close inspection the rifles are loaded in full view of 
everybody, the bullets being first dipped in powdered chalk. Without the 
rifles leaving their hands for a moment, the men march from the stage to 
the body of the theater, remaining in full sight of the audience the whole 
time. 








The magician, who does not leave the stage for an instant, takes up a little 
black velvet target with a red heart in the center, and holds it up in front of 
his chest. 

At his command the men fire, three white spots instantly appear on the 
target and three bullets drop to the stage. They are at once picked up by 
the committee men and are found to be hot, rifle grooved and with the 
private marks on them. They are the same bullets. The riflemen march 
back to the stage, unload the rifles and the empty shells are found to have 
the private marks on them also. 

Such is an exact description of the effect obtained, though it seems to be 
hardly possible without the use of confederates, but' if the procedure is 
followed, step by step, it will be seen that there is no difficulty and, 
moreover, it is carried through with perfect safety. It is, however, not a 
feat for a nervous performer, a certain amount of audacity is required and 
it is not given to everyone to stand coolly before a firing squad, even 
though he believes himself to be quite safe. 

First, it is necessary to have two assistants off stage who have been 
trained to do their part with the utmost speed. A fourth rifle and the 
various instruments required, are set in the room nearest the stage; if such 
a room is not available, a suitable recess can be made by hanging several 
blankets across a comer at the back of the stage. 

I will take in turn the various accessories that are used unknown to the 
audience. The cartridges actually loaded into the rifles are, of course, 
prepared, the real bullets being extracted and dummies glued in the shells 
in their place. These dummy bullets are easily shaped from thick paper 
and then painted in imitation of the nickel bullets. 

To make the substitution two trays are used, one unprepared, the other 
having a well and a sliding partition. The three dummy cartridges are 
placed in the slide which is then drawn back and held by a catch, leaving 
the well empty. When the three marked cartridges are placed on the tray 
and the catch is released, the slide carries them away and leaves the three 
dummies exposed. That is easy enough, but some audacity is required to 
make this substitution under the very noses of the committee without 
arousing any suspicion. 
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This is how I managed it. The firing party was lined up on the extreme 
left of the stage, the first man just at the edge of the first wing, the others 
in line down towards the footlights. The committee men were seated at 
the end of this line. After the marks on the bullets and the shells had been 
finally inspected by the committee men, they placed them on the tray. 

This I held in my left hand (the one loaded with the dummies, of course), 
and in my right I held a little glass jar filled with powdered chalk. Placing 
this over the real cartridges for a moment, I pushed the tray with the jar 
towards a committee man, asking him to take it and examine it. At that 
very moment I released the catch and the dummies slid noiselessly into 
place. When he took the glass jar the cartridges were apparently exactly as 
before and, while the chalk was being examined I stood them on end on a 
little table in the center of the stage. I used a glass topped table so that 
from then on there could be no possibility of fraud. 

Still holding the tray carelessly in my left hand, letting it hang by my side, 
I gave the squad the command to open the breeches of their rifles. Taking 
the first cartridge in my right hand and holding it very openly, I went to 
the committee man who held the chalk and boldly asking him to note the 
marks, immediately dipped it into the chalk which covered the bullet with 
the white powder. Then stepping alongside of the first rifleman, that is the 
one at the side of the wing, I slowly and unmistakably inserted the 
cartridge into the breach, showed my hand empty, ordered him to close 
the breach, and put on the safety catch. Under cover of his body and mine 
I handed the trick tray to one of the assistants who was waiting behind the 
wings and received from him the unprepared tray. This exchange took a 
second or two only, and as soon as I had the second tray, I moved forward 
and away from the rifleman. 

The same procedure was followed with the remaining two riflemen 
without the necessity of going so close to them and, in order to give time 
for the necessary work off stage, these rifles were loaded with the utmost 
deliberation and with various little artifices to gain time, such as having 







my wrist held while the cartridges were inserted and my hand examined 
afterwards. Finally, after the loading and the lining up of the squad near 
the footlights, I recapitulated briefly what had been done and pointed out 
that the only piece of apparatus used was the tray, and this solely for the 
purpose of avoiding unwarranted suspicion, by handling the cartridges as 
little as possible. Then I handed the tray to the committee asking them to 
examine it and retain it. 

By this time the assistants off stage had done their work which must now 
be described. 



1 S term OF &FLE BARREL, 
z sraeL roo ro force bullet imu barrel, 

3 hawle with worm fitting m 4. 

3 SCREW FOR ATTACHMENT TO TABLE. 

the room off stage the following apparatus was set ready: a block of wood 
with three holes bored in it to take the cartridge cases, leaving the bullets 
protruding above. (See illustration); a section of a rifle barrel, mounted 
On a stand, into which the bullets could be inserted and forced through so 
that they would be given the grooves which appear on any bullet fired 
from a rifle; a small electric heater with a little pan ready to receive the 
bullets, and finally a pair of powerful pincers. 

Let us follow the actions of the two assistants from the moment the first 
man received the trick tray containing the marked cartridges. Instantly he 
rushed to the room, the second man waiting for him there, with the heater 
already turned on. He removed the cartridges from the tray, dropped them 
into the holes in the block of wood and rapidly extracted the bullets in the 
action. As he dropped the bullets the second man took them, one by one, 
forcing them through the section of the rifle barrel and then dropping 
them into the pan. Meantime the first man pulled the empty shells from 
the block, inserted them one by one into the extra rifle and exploded 



































them. If this operating room was very near the stage it was necessary to 
muffle the rifle with a blanket to deaden the sound of the explosion. 

The last article required was the target. This was simply an adaptation of 
the magic banner. It had a flap which could be folded over to cover three 
white marks on the duplicate face. The heated bullets were inserted in 
little pockets at the back of the flap, the mouths of which would be 
downwards when the flap dropped. The three marked shells, now empty 
and the caps exploded, were put in three elastic loops at the back of the 
target itself. Thus loaded the target was placed on a little table, the flap 
turned up, and at the right moment, when the men began their march from 
the stage to the middle of the theater, it was quietly placed on the stage. 

Taking the target and holding it over my heart, with all possible dramatic 
effect I gave the commands "Ready! Aim! Fire!" and at the explosions I 
had simply to let the flap fall and the marked, heated and grooved bullets 
fell to the stage while the three chalk marks instantly appeared on the 
black velvet. The bullets were picked up by the committee men 
themselves, a big point being that I did not touch them. While they were 
occupied identifying the marks, I ordered the men back to the stage, 
meantime getting the marked shells into my hands. They then unloaded 
the shells which I picked up and exchanged for the marked ones, handing 
these to the committee for identification. So much attention was given to 
the fact that the bullets were really the same that this audacious move 
went entirely unnoticed. 

Smoothly carried through the effect can be called, in all honesty, 
"sensational". Doing the trick over a long period of years nightly, my 
assistants had their work down so fine that the time required after the 
loading of the third cartridge was incredibly short. The work off stage is 
the crucial part, there must be no bungling and no delay. 

Many serious incidents happened in the course of my experiences with 
this trick. At times either through nervousness, or by design, one of the 
squad would not fire his rifle. In such a case the appearance of three white 
spots and the fall of three bullets would have been embarrassing. By 
dividing the flap into two parts I was enabled to make one, two or three 
spots appear to correspond with the number of bullets. The effect of two 
spots only appearing and two bullets dropping, followed by the third man 
firing separately, was so good that very often I would arrange to have one 
man forget to take off his safety catch and then after the other two men 
had fired I would see that he got a bulls-eye. By watching the flashes from 
the rifles I was always able to tell how many had fired. _ 



I have had people bring cartridges and certify that they were not tampered 
with, only to find afterwards that they had soldered the bullets to the 
shells and even, in some cases, riveted them together. While this gave a 
little extra trouble behind the scenes it did not otherwise interfere with the 
trick. Indeed in some cases where the guilty parties had boasted 
beforehand and brought all their friends to see the magician "fooled", it 
was a twofold score for me, increase in the box office receipts and 
triumph in the smart man's discomfiture. 

On one occasion in New Zealand as I was handing the tray to the 
committee, there was an explosion and I turned to find that one of the 
squad had fired his rifle aiming at the ceiling. Affecting great indignation 
at his clumsiness I ordered him off the stage, berating him for 
endangering people's lifes by not knowing how to handle a rifle. As soon 
as the show was over and the hall cleared I had one of my men muffle his 
rifle with a blanket and fire a real bullet through the ceiling just at the 
point where the other man's bullet would have hit had there been one in 
his rifle. Next day I learned that no sooner had the show been packed up 
and my people left the hall than this "smart guy" had returned with a party 
of his friends, got a ladder and inspected the ceiling. There they found a 
bullet hole... The legend of the invulnerable magician still lingers in that 
town. 

A word of warning by way of conclusion. In the early stages of my 
experimenting with the trick I would have all the lights out when the men 
were on the firing stand, and have a spot light only thrown on myself. The 
effect was tremendous, the momentary wait in the dark keyed up the 
audience, then the flashes Of flame, the explosions of the rifles and the 
fall of the bullets... it really was fine... but at the Theater Royal in 
Wellington, New Zealand, when the rifles were fired I felt I was hit and 
looking down saw a spot of blood on my shirt front. Luckily the trick was 
the last item in the show and when I got to my dressing room I found 
three small pellets of shot had hit me in the chest. They were small and 
had done no great damage, but I was then forcibly struck by the fact that 
in the darkness the men might have done anything with their rifles and 
that something much more formidable than a few pellets of shot could just 
as easily have been dropped down the barrels. Thence forward all the 
lights were kept full on and if the firing party didn't seem to be absolutely 
reliable, one of my men would go to the platform with them and watch 
every action. 


FINIS 
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"Ah, my friend," said Dervish Sefer, "little do you know of Dervishes, 
and still less of humankind. It is not great learning that is required to 
make a dervish; assurance is the first ingredient. With one-fiftieth part of 
the accomplishments you have mentioned, and with only a common share 
of effrontery, I promise you that you may command not only the purses, 
but even the lives of your hearers. By impudence I have been a prophet, 
by impudence I have wrought miracles, by impudence I have restored the 
dying to health—by impudence, in short, I lead a life of great ease, and am 
feared and respected by those who, like you, do not know what dervishes 
are. If I chose to give myself the trouble and incur the risks which 
Mahomet himself did, I might even now become as great a prophet as he. 
It would be as easy for me to cut the moon in two parts with my finger, as 
it was for him, provided I once made my hearts have confidence in me: 
Impudence will do that, and more, if exerted in the proper manner." 

Hadji Baba of Ispahan. 
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INTRODUCTION 

EXTEMPORE MAGIC 

The most concise essay, covering its subject completely, is the famous 
one on "Snakes in Iceland." It comprised six words only, "There are no 
snakes in Iceland." The subject of extempore magic can be dismissed as 
curtly for there is no such thing, but apparent extempore magic (little 
tricks which appear to be done offhand on the spur of the moment but 
which in reality have been carefully rehearsed beforehand) has a most 
important part to play in the presentation of magic. For the most part 
nowadays a magician's program consists of a number of totally unrelated 
effects. A certain set of articles is shown, a trick is done with them, they 
are laid aside, another set is shown and another trick is done, and so on. A 
big trick will be followed by a small one and the program proceeds in a 
series of jerks, there is a complete lack of continuity and only too often 
the tricks simply peter out, the only intimation that the spectators have 
that the act is ended being the departure of the magician from the stage. 
For this he is generally applauded. 

In arranging a program of magic there is one elementary rule which must 
be adhered to if success is desired, the magician must go from lesser 
marvels to greater and his last trick must be one that will leave no doubt 
in the minds of the spectators that his feats have reached their climax. 
Every effort must be made to create an atmosphere of mystery 
throughout. Any small article that is needed should be produced 
magically, not just brought forward prosaically, and when the trick is 
finished such articles should be vanished magically. The most artistic 
program of magic I have ever seen was that of Chung Ling Soo (Wm. E. 
Robinson). Beginning with his own versions of the Flying Silk, Ink to 
Water and Water to Ink, Sun and Moon, he went on with the Kellar Rose 
Trick, the Linking Rings, Fire Eating and Fire Blowing, at the conclusion 
of which the stage was literally a mass of banners, flags and lanterns. 
Then, with no change of setting, no dropping of the front cloth to cover 
the preparation of an illusion during the performance of some minor trick, 
he presented five big illusions in rapid succession, the last making a 







smashing climax that invariably brought the spectators to their feet, 
cheering. 

Soo was a master of the art of extempore magic. He neglected no 
opportunity of making every little thing happen by magic. In tossing his 
linking rings over the footlights to be examined one would vanish in mid¬ 
air; after distributing the roses grown by magic there would always be 
demands for more and he would pluck another handful from his shoe and 
toss them out; the last orange from the tree into which he had changed his 
assistant, would also vanish in the act of tossing it out and he would find 
it at the back of his knee—then, with unerring skill, throw it directly into 
the hands of some insistant clamorer in the gallery. 

I have often been struck by the fact that in talking with people, not 
magicians, who had seen the performances of Alexander Herrmann, it is 
the little impromptu feats that have remained in their memory: the 
plucking of an orange from a spectator's nose, the casual vanish of the 
paper bag from which rice had been poured, the scaling of playing cards 
to the audience, and so on, while they were quite hazy as to the details of 
his big tricks. I have been assured solemnly that Herrmann would stand 
on one side of the stage and scale a full deck, one card at a time, into the 
auditorium, then going to the other side he would catch the cards as they 
returned, boomerang fashion, after their flight around the body of the 
theatre! 

Any successful magician will agree that most people really believe that he 
has some mysterious power or force at his command whereby he performs 
his wonders and he wisely does his best to foster this belief. No one likes 
to think that he is being fooled by some simple trick or puzzle but if he 
can be persuaded that certain mysterious things really do happen in the 
hands of a magician, he lets himself go and thoroughly enjoys the 
mystery. 

Many modern tricks are done with apparatus that is made to produce a 
certain effect only and if baldly introduced, simply for that effect, they 
degenerate into mere puzzles; there is no aura of mystery. Take for 
example the glass frame through which a glass rod is thrust. If the rod and 
frame are brought forward and the trick done at once, very little mystery 
is created. One might as well bring out one of the old ring puzzles! The 
spectators will not know just how the penetration was accomplished, but 
they can see that the frame was made to produce that effect and they are 
merely puzzled, knowing that if they took the trouble to buy the frame 
they could work the puzzle just as well themselves. In fact it is a puzzle 



and nothing more. Now suppose you had just done a card trick and have 
used the glass frame as a means of exhibiting a card for which it serves 
perfectly and as if that were the only reason for having the frame. Later 
you lead up to the penetration trick and you use the glass frame simply 
because it happens to be at hand, then the trick becomes a little miracle 
because the spectators have no suspicion that the frame has been made 
specially to produce that effect. However, do not use the glass rod, use a 
borrowed pencil and a borrowed handkerchief. 

In just the same way the smaller pocket glass frame for the same effect 
can be used first to hold the halves of a chosen card after finding them in 
the two parts of a torn deck. By giving the matter some thought almost 
any special piece of apparatus can be introduced in similar fashion and the 
fact that it is made for one certain effect is covered up. 

Again a set trick can be made to appear as if it were an impromptu one 
and this enhances its effect tenfold. Dr. Harlan Tarbell is a master in this 
respect and he has kindly permitted me to give several examples of his 
methods. For instance, just as he is about to introduce a trick, some 
action, such as taking the cover from a piece of apparatus, or the like, 
apparently reminds him of something. He remarks, "That reminds me. 

Did I ever tell you of the time I gave a show in a nudist camp? Now if I 
only had a pack of cards around here," he searches vainly on his table for 
one, then produces a pack from a spectator's pocket. "Well, you know I 
had to follow suit," he continues as he turns up his sleeves. "There were 
four suits in the deck so everything was all right." Then he works Hull's 
Nudist cards with astonishing effect, returning to his other trick as if this 
was merely an unpremeditated interlude. 

Instead of burning and restoring a borrowed handkerchief as a set trick, he 
just happens to notice, as he is passing from the audience to the platform, 
a lady's handkerchief. He stops and says, "Would you mind letting me see 
your handkerchief for a moment. It looks like some fireproof material I 
saw in Paris some time ago. Over there the ladies have protected their 
handkerchiefs against accidental burning by cigarettes and so on, by 
having them fireproofed. Thank you. Yes, I am sure this is the same kind. 

I didn't know they had been introduced here. You see I can hold it in the 
flame of this candle and it won't burn." Of course the material does burn 
and the magician is quite upset, not because of the damage to the 
handkerchief but because of his mistaking the nature of the material. As to 
the damage, that is a trivial matter for a magician and he proceeds to 
restore it, thus making the feat one of real magic. 



When performing at banquets Dr. Tarbell makes a point of doing 
apparently impromptu tricks with articles borrowed from the guests or 
taken from the table, such as a plate, a knife, a napkin, etc. In places 
where he has been asked not to use cards because of the deacon objecting 
to them, he says in the course of his show, "Has anyone here a deck of 
cards? Pardon me, deacon, have you a deck with you?" Of course the 
deacon looks a bit sheepish and says, "Oh, no, no. I don't play cards." 

After a little talk with him Dr. Tarbell asks him to reach down into his 
coat pocket and see if he didn't really slip a deck in his pocket before he 
came to the banquet because he thought that he and the preacher might 
have a little game on the side. So when he feels in his pocket he finds a 
pack of cards. The magician had slyly planted them there. 

A good way to plant any small object in a 
person's pocket on such occasions is to 
take an opportunity of leaning over his 
shoulder to pick up a glass, or some other 
object in front of him, under pretence of 
needing it for some trick and at the same 
time with the other hand place the article 
in his coat pocket. 

An intriguing little trick to introduce in an 
offhand manner is the production of a half 
filled whiskey jigger from a deck of 
cards. You have the jigger a little less 
than haft filled, in the lower left vest pocket. In the middle of a card trick 
steal the glass with the right hand. Take the pack in that hand and make a 
two handed fan, the glass is perfectly concealed in the operation. Place the 
fanned cards down on the table holding them vertically and, as you do so, 
move the right little finger towards the body letting the bottom of the 
glass Slide down between the little and third fingers. Allow the glass to 
rest on the table quietly, flutter the fanned cards and remove them 
showing the glass. Without a pause hand it to someone to drink and keep 
right on with the trick as if it were the most natural thing in the world for 
such glasses to materialize. The trick is a specialty of Mr. Fred. Braue and 
I can vouch for its effectiveness. 

Card tricks very often fail to rouse the applause of an audience mainly 
because they appeal to the mind more than the sight. Generally speaking, 
the better the trick the more likely it is that the spectators will be left 
puzzling over how such an effect could be possible and too bewildered to 
think of applauding. It is a good plan to proceed at once to an apparently 









impromptu effect that appeals to the eye. For instance, you may have a 
folding card on the back of which there is an artificial red rose, the stem 
fastened to the card by an elastic loop. In the petals of the rose, which is a 
large one, you have a coil of red cellophane ribbon. Conceal the card 


At the end of the card trick get the 
faked card at the back of the pack 
which you hold with the bottom card 
facing the spectators. Throw down all 
but the top card, the faked one, which 
should be a duplicate of the card used 
in your previous trick. Show it, then 
change it to the rose by folding it and 
clipping it at the base of the middle 
fingers. Pin the rose to your left lapel 
and then draw out the cellophane 
ribbon in coils from the middle. This 
will give ample cover for the steal of a 

load of silks which you develop from the bundle of celophane, one by 
one. From these bring out larger silks and a good finish is the production 
of a throw-out staff and flag or a bowl of goldfish. Smartly worked this 
climax will compel the audience to give all the applause that can be 
desired. 

Here is an idea I have seen worked to advantage. Suppose you are about 
to have several cards selected and with the deck in hand you advance to a 
spectator. Accidentally you drop the cards, you appear to be embarrassed, 
you are afraid you will not be able to do the trick. However, you have the 
cards you are going to force in your pocket, you palm them and add them 
to the pack in picking up the deck. The spectators are thrown off their 
guard, you have no difficulty in making the force and the effect of the 
trick is enhanced. 

Some magicians make a bad break in the continuity and effect of their 
performances by announcing that the trick they are about to do is not 
really theirs but was invented by So-and-so. If the audience is composed 
of magicians that is all right, but if it is a lay audience they are not 
interested and such an announcement only lowers the performer's prestige 
with the spectators. Unless told otherwise they naturally credit him with 
doing his own tricks. The disclaimer is quite unnecessary. If the trick in 
question has become a standard one, you have a perfect right to use it, if it 
is another man's trick which you have improved and made your own, such 




presentation is legitimate. If, however, you have simply taken another 
man's invention bodily and presented it exactly as he does it, that is a 
plain theft and no announcement will condone the offence. 

An even worse habit is that which many performers have of explaining a 
method of doing a trick and then performing it in a different way with a 
view to enhancing their own prestige. The effect on the minds of the 
audience is quite the reverse. Once they are shown how easily they can be 
deceived by a simple trick, naturally they will discount all the performer's 
feats by concluding that they are done by equally simple methods. It is a 
safe rule never to expose even the simplest trick. 

This leads up to the subject of exposures in general which, like the poor, 
we have always with us. That there is much to be said in defence of those 
who have explained magic in the popular magazines and the newspapers 
is proved by the fact that practically all the greatest names in magic- 
Hoffmann, Devant, Houdini, et al., have done it. But the man who 
deliberately exposes the methods and tricks of other performers for the 
sake of a little temporary publicity is beyond the pale. The queer part is 
that these men do not realize that they are advertising the fact that they are 
second-raters. They are confessing to the public that they are incapable of 
producing anything good enough for legitimate publicity. 

Finally too many performers have the habit of playing safe in this matter 
of exposing by falling back on the tricks of the Hindu jugglers. They labor 
at great length to prove to the public that all Indian magic is mere 
trickery. The details of the mango trick, the basket trick and the rest, have 
been given away hundreds of times by magicians who fail to realize that 
by so doing they are really trying to destroy the glamour of all magic, 
their own included. Luckily mankind has such a love for and ingrained 
belief in the possibility of mysterious and inexplicable happenings that 
they still believe the fairy tale of the Indian Rope Trick and the other 
marvels and for my part I hope they will continue to believe them. Instead 
of decrying the tricks of the Indian jugglers it would be better for many 
magicians if they studied the modes of presentation by which these 
performers succeed in making the onlookers believe they have witnessed 
miracles. 
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PERAMBULATING PASTEBOARDS 

HAL. HABER 

EFFECT: A card freely chosen by a spectator is returned to the pack 
which is thoroughly shuffled. The top card is then shown to be an 
indifferent one, and is placed face down under the spectator's foot. The 
bottom card is shown in the same way and is then placed on the 
spectator's left hand, also face down. The chosen card now passes under 
the spectator's foot; the card originally in that position appears on the 
spectator's hand; and the card that was on his hand is taken from the 
performer's pocket by the spectator himself. A triple transmigration. 

REQUIREMENTS: Any pack and a knowledge of the glide and false 
shuffle. 

WORKING AND PRESENTATION: Borrow a pack of cards, allow a 
spectator to shuffle it and select any card. After he has noted it, have it 
replaced in the pack and bring it to the top in whatever manner you are 
accustomed. 

A vigorous false shuffle may now be made retaining the card at the top or 
bringing it back to that position. Remark that you will use the top and 
bottom cards, whatever they may be, but that as there is a remote chance 
that the shuffle may have brought the chosen card to one of those 
positions, you will first show the cards. While saying this you have 
prepared for the double lift and you now turn the two top cards, as one, 
showing, we will suppose the Ten of Diamonds. Name the card and call 
particular attention to it, asking the spectators to remember it. Turn the 
two cards face down on the pack, slide off the top (chosen) card, the 
Seven of Spades for example, and calling it the Ten of Diamonds, lay it 
face down on the floor and invite the spectator to put his foot on it. 








Note here that by holding a card face down between 
the tips of the thumb on the back and the middle 


finger on the face, and releasing the thumb and finger 
simultaneously the card will fall flat and face down 
without any chance of turning over. It is much more 
convincing to do this than to actually put the card on 
the floor. The impression on the audience is that you 
don't care whether the card turns face up or not, 


therefore it must be the card you have named. 

The Ten of Diamonds is thus left on the top of the deck and has to be 
brought to the position of second from the bottom. Shuffle overhand 
again, first pulling out all the cards but the top and bottom ones, retaining 
these by pressure of the left thumb and fingers, the top card, Ten of 
Diamonds, falling on the back of the bottom card. Shuffle off freely on 
top of these two cards. Holding the pack in position for the glide, that is, 
face down in the left hand with the thumb on one side and the fingers on 
the other, turn it face up and show the bottom card which, we will 
suppose, is the Queen of Hearts. Again you call attention to the card, 
naming it aloud and asking everyone to remember it. So saying turn the 
pack face down, execute the glide and draw out the Ten of Diamonds 
which you place face down on the spectator's left hand. It is well to have 
him place his other hand on top of the card to prevent any surreptitious 
glance he may be tempted to take at it. 

Turn the pack face up, transferring the Queen of Hearts to the top of the 
deck. At once spread the cards fanwise, being careful not to expose the 
top card, the Queen of Hearts, and remark, "Seeing that the Ten of 
Diamonds under your foot and the Queen of Hearts on your hand are, 
neither of them, your card, it follows that the card you chose must be here 
in the deck. Very well, would it surprise you if I make your card pass into 
my pocket here?" and you tap your outside left coat pocket with the deck. 

"It would? Well, see how simple that would be," and you place your left 
hand with the pack into the pocket, immediately thumbing off the top 
card, the Queen of Hearts, and letting it fall in the pocket. "Your card, 
being in the pack, must be in my pocket. But that would be too simple for 
a magician." Bring the pack out again. "I shall try to show you a really 
magical effect. I know the general opinion is that these things are done by 
sleight of hand, but it would be impossible for the most dexterous 
performer living to manipulate three cards in three different positions. 
Now, we have your card, whatever it was, here in the deck; under your 
foot is the Ten of Diamonds and on your hand the Queen of Hearts. I am 



going to send your card from the pack to the floor under your foot, the 
Ten of Diamonds will rise to your hand and the Queen of Hearts will pass 
from your hand into my coat pocket. All ready? Pass!" Riffle the deck. 

"Don't move your hands for a moment, please; just name the card you 

chose. The.of.? Kindly move your foot." Bend down and slowly 

turn the card face up, leaving it on the floor. "Now, let us see if the Ten of 
Diamonds has arrived." The spectator turns the card on his hand, it is the 
Ten of Diamonds. "You see the Queen of Hearts has obeyed orders also, 
will you kindly take that card from my pocket yourself?" 

The spectator does this, proving that the triple transmigration has really 
been effected. 

The trick will be found to have an effect out of all proportion to the 
simplicity of the means employed. Care must be taken to impress the 
names of the two cards on the audience so that there will be no confusion 
in their minds at the climax of the trick. 
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THE RISING CARDS AND GLASS 
BOTTLE 


As a boy I was fortunate to have as my first books on magic, Robert- 
Houdin's "Secrets of Conjuring and Magic", and Sachs' "Sleight of Hand". 
Of all the tricks in these two classics the ones that fascinated me most 
were those relating to the Rising Cards and of all these I thought the best 
was Alexander Herrmann's Obliging Bouquet as described by Sachs. 
Determined to have a rising card effect of my own I worked out the 
following method. That it is practical and effective may be considered 
proven by the fact that I have used it both on the stage and in private 
performances for many years. 

EFFECT: Several cards are chosen by spectators, replaced in the pack 
and shuffled. A glass bottle which has been cut in haft is shown and the 
pack is placed in the lower half. The upper haft is fitted on, a cork is 
pushed in and a large rubber band is placed around the bottle, holding the 
two parts firmly together. Thus isolated from all outside contact, the 
chosen cards rise at the magician's command while the bottle is held by a 
spectator. Fig. 1. 

REQUIREMENTS: A pack of cards with the three cards to be forced on 
the top; a packet with three duplicate cards prepared in the usual way with 
thread or hair to make them rise; a clear glass bottle without a shoulder, 
which has been cut in half, Fig. 2; a cork and a large rubber band. 







PREPARATION: To 

prepare the three 
duplicate cards that are 
to rise, first tie a knot at 
the end of a length of 
fine black silk or a hair, 
make a tiny notch in 
the end of the last card 
that is to rise, and 
engage the knot in it so 
that the knot is on the 
face of the card, then 
bring the thread 
upwards over the back 
of the card. Lay three 
indifferent cards face 
down on the thread and bring it back over the top of the packet, Fig. 3. 
Insert the two remaining cards that are to rise between the indifferent 
cards so that they take the thread down with them, Fig. 4. Next carry the 
thread down the back of the packet, then upward over the face of the first 
card, hold the thread and packet at the top and insert it in your left upper 
vest pocket, face outwards. Let the thread fall to the bottom of the vest 
and tie a small black pin to it, adjusting its length so that when the pin is 
fastened under the edge of the vest the thread will be taut. 

The clear glass bottle must be cut in half as shown in Fig. 2, two 
projections being left in the top half and corresponding cuts in the bottom 
half. Any glass-cutter will do this for a nominal sum. With a fine three- 
cornered file, file the ends of the two points quite smooth, as well as the 
bottoms of the two cuts they fit into, to allow for the passage of the thread 
without danger of its being cut. The bottle must be one of the tapering 
kind, without a shoulder, and large enough for the cards to rise freely 
from the pack without becoming wedged in the neck. Place the bottle, 
cork and rubber band on your table with the pack of cards, and, with the 
prepared packet in your vest pocket, you are ready to do the trick. 

PRESENTATION: Begin by showing the bottle and hand the two parts 
to different spectators for examination, then replace the parts on the table. 
The three cards have now to be forced. If you are sufficiently adept, use 
the classical force, if not, you may try the following method. Give the 
cards a false shuffle, square them and palm the three top cards. Hand the 
deck to a spectator to shuffle and when he has done so, hold out your left 
hand and have him place the deck face down on it. Invite him to make a 























free cut and after he has done so give him the choice of taking more cards 
or fewer. When he is satisfied, pick up the lower part of the pack with 
your right hand, adding the three palmed cards, take the cut from the 
spectator with your left hand and place it below the other packet. With 
perfectly natural moves you have the three force cards on the top of the 
deck. Hand the top card to the spectator and the next two to two other 
persons. 

Hand the deck to the first person and request that, when you turn away, all 
three cards are to be held up so that everyone can see what they are and 
that they are then to be pushed into the deck and the deck shuffled. Turn 
to your table, keep your elbows pressed to your sides as you take the 
prepared packet from your vest pocket and palm it in your right hand, and 
then pick up the cork and the rubber band, holding them in the same hand 
as the packet. 

The three cards having been collected and the pack shuffled, turn to the 
spectator and take it from him with your left hand, at once dropping the 
cork and rubber band into his hand, asking him to examine them. Take the 
deck in your right hand, adding the palmed packet to the top, retrieve the 
cork and rubber band with your left hand and go to your table, holding the 
pack in full view the while. 

Very openly drop the pack into the lower part of the bottle, taking care 
that one of the cuts is directly to the rear and that the thread lies in it. 
Adjust the top half of the bottle, place the cork in and finally stretch the 
band around from top to bottom as in Fig. 1. Carry the bottle to a 
spectator and place it with its bottom on his right hand and let him grasp 
the neck with his left. 

Have the first card named, order it to rise and, with the least possible 
backward motion of your body, pull on the thread and the card rises inside 
the bottle. In exactly the same way cause the other two cards to rise. By 
keeping your arms outstretched, one on each side of the thread, as you 
make mesmeric motions with your hands, the thread will be shielded from 
the spectators on either Side, the bottle itself prevents the spectator who 
holds it from seeing the thread. 

When the third card has risen take the bottle back to your table. Remove 
the rubber band and the top of the bottle, then take the last card of the 
three in your right hand and drop the other two on the table. Show the 
card, moving your hand about freely and being careful not to dislodge the 



knot of the thread. Push this card down in the middle of the deck which is 
still in the bottom half of the bottle. Step back, getting the thread taut and 
order the card to jump at the word "Three". Count "One, Two, Three," 
waving your wand or hand, and at the third stroke hit the thread sending 
the card high into the air and pulling the thread clear away. 

After the excitement has died down and you have acknowledged the 
applause, pick up the three cards, add them to the pack, immediately 
palming them, shuffle the pack and place it aside. If any curious spectator 
then examines it he will find the three cards originally drawn still in it and 
there is nothing to account for their curious behavior. It should be noted, 
when you first place the pack in the bottom of the bottle, that none of the 
chosen cards is on the face of the deck. If by chance one is there, cut it to 
the middle. 
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FINDING THE PAIRS 

O. W. MEYER 

In presenting my version of this old classic, I make no apology. Neither 
do I claim originality. In spite of its simplicity it is one of those effects 
which appeal to the watchers, one they will remember and puzzle over 
afterwards. Then, too, it is one of those truly rare and welcome effects 
where the spectators have nothing to do but watch. 

Twelve paired cards are shown, placed in a heap and this heap cut several 
times. The twenty-four cards then are dealt, apparently at random, in four 
rows of six cards each. Now someone turns a card face up and the 
performer instantly is able to locate and turn up its mate, until all twenty- 
four cards are face up. The effect is comparable to the old MUTUS, 
DEDIT, NOMEN, COCIS idea but is far cleaner and more rapid. 

You use twelve pairs of cards, such as two black Aces, two red Queens, 
two red Tens, etc. As soon as you have sorted out twelve pairs, take each 
pair, a card in each hand, and form two piles of cards. Each pile will 
consist of twelve cards, one of each of the pairs. In other words, if pile 
No. 1 runs Ace of Spades, Queen of Diamonds, Ten of Hearts, Six of 
Clubs, etc., pile No. 2 will run Ace of Clubs, Queen of Hearts, Ten of 
Diamonds, Six of Spades, etc. Now place pile No. 1 on pile No. 2 and 
have this single heap cut several times, with complete cuts. You will 
readily see, however, that no matter how many times the pile is cut, the 
second twelve cards always will be mates, in order, of the first twelve. 

Take the pile of twenty-four cards face down in the left hand, ready for 
dealing. Deal the first twelve cards in the following order: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 

7 X X X X 10 







8 


X 

X 

X 

X 

11 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 


The x's denote vacant spaces left for the second twelve cards. Without any 
hesitation continue dealing the second twelve cards in the x spaces as 
follows: 



1 

2 

3 

4 



5 

9 

11 

7 



6 

10 

12 

8 


i follows: 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

10 

8 

5 

9 

11 

7 

11 

9 

6 

10 

12 

8 

12 


You consider each of these groups separately. Now invite someone to turn 
over any card. Suppose he turns the third card in the second row of the 
entire twenty-four cards. You will readily see that this card is No. 2 of 
your second or inside group, and its mate will be card No. 2 of the first 
twelve, that is, the second card in the first row. One more example: 
suppose someone turns up the fifth card in the third row. This is card No. 

7 of the second group and its mate, No. 7 in the first group, is the first 
card in the second row. 

In this day of subtle, insolvable card problems, the solution of which are 
often more intricate than the trick itself, this old-timer pleases like an old 
ballad after a din of jazz. 
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THE HARMONY OF NUMBERS 

An Original Card Divertissement By DR. H. WALTER GROTE 
EXECUTION AND PATTER 

"Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Numbers frequently offer startling evidence of harmony, so that a great 
many people take the pseudo-science of numerology quite seriously. 
Without prejudice I should like to indulge in a little experiment which 
may or may not give you something to ponder upon regarding the merits 
of the harmony theory." 

(1) "For instance, (turning to a lady) will you completely relax for a 
moment, cut off from this pack a number of cards and place them, face 
down on the table in front of you? Thank you." 

(2) "Now I shall riffle the cards in this manner and (addressing a 
gentleman) you will oblige me by telling me where to stop, so that I, too, 
may cut off a number of cards and put them face down on the table in 
front of you. Thank you." (Cut and place beside lady's pile). 

(3) "The remainder of the cards I shuffle thoroughly" (do so and place the 
packet in line with the other two and allow a free cut to be made.) 

(4) "These few remaining cards I shuffle again, so, and place them in line 
with the three other piles." (Do so.) 

(5) "Now we have several piles of cards, chosen indiscriminately. At this 
point it will be interesting to ascertain how many cards you cut off the 
pack at the beginning. Will you, please, count the cards in your first pile, 
face down onto the table? (The lady does so.) How many did you say? 

Ten cards? A significant number! Ten figures, ten toes! and your name is? 
. . . Greta Grote! 1 . . 2 . . 3 .... ten letters! Well, well! Ten seems to be 








your sympathetic number. 


(6) "Let us continue. Will you count the next pile also? (She does so.) Ten 
cards again! Remarkable!" 

"Now let us see how sympathetic this gentleman felt owards your number. 
Will you turn over the top card of his pile? (She does so.) A ten spot. 
Think of it! Again the ten is predominant." 

"You will recall that the cards were thoroughly shuffled. It would 
therefore be a remarkable coincidence if the last pile should also, in some 
way, give expression to the number ten. Suppose you again try the top 
card. (She turns over the top card.) Again a ten spot! Very interesting and 
most extraordinary !" 

"The ten is so obviously your sympathetic number that we may well feel 
encouraged to approach the climax. In order to obtain complete harmony 
it merely remains to turn over the top cards of the remaining two piles 
simultaneously. (The lady does so.) And there again you find the 
governing influence of the tens. Maybe there is something in numerology 
after all !" 

PREPARATION AND EXPLANATION 

(1) A full deck is used. Have the four tens distributed through the pack as 
follows: 

Ten of Spades— tenth card from the top. 

Ten of Clubs— twentieth card from the top. 

Ten of Hearts-twenty-first card from the top. 

Ten of Diamonds— on the bottom of the deck. 

Crimp the inner ends of the first ten cards and lay the pack across your 
hand so that the cut must be made by the ends. The first cut of ten cards is 
thereby forced. 

(2) The Ten of Hearts may be a short card or have a crimped corner to 
facilitate location. Personally, I thumb count ten cards, hold the break 
with the flesh grip at the base of the thumb and cut off at the break, 
regardless of where I am stopped on the riffle. This has the advantage of 
being perfectly natural and eliminates the necessity of preparing the deck 
with a short card. 



(3) The shuffle is genuine except for the top and bottom cards which are 
retained in their respective positions. This is most easily done with a riffle 
shuffle but if an overhand shuffle is preferred, simply pull out all but the 
top and bottom cards in the first movement, and shuffle off on top of the 
two tens. Repeat the same move and shuffle off to the last card, in the 
right hand, a ten, dropping it on top of the deck. Allow a free cut to be 
made. 

(4) The remaining cards are shuffled overhand to bring the remaining ten, 
the bottom card, to the top. You now have four piles on the table as 
follows: 

Pile 1-Ten cards with the Ten of Spades on the bottom. Pile 2—Ten cards 
with the Ten of Clubs on the bottom. Pile 3—Any number of cards with 
the Ten of Hearts on top. Pile 4—Any number of cards with the Ten of 
Diamonds on the top. 

The counting of the two first piles brings the tens to the top. 

(5) If the name of the person does not happen to total ten letters, try other 
combinations producing the figure ten. Telephone numbers, auto licenses, 
house or apartment numbers, year or month born, ten o'clock, ten inches, 
ten feet, ten yards, ten people, etc. 

Remember showmanship and faultless presentation is the essence of any 
good performance. Properly sold this routine creates a sensation. 

Note. If it is desired to set up the four tens by a shuffle, proceed as 
follows: Have the four tens on the bottom, shuffle overhand, first pulling 
off the top and bottom cards, run eight cards onto these again pull off the 
top and bottom cards onto the ten cards in the left hand, run eight cards, 
pull off the bottom card with the left fingers under the twenty cards in the 
left hand and throw the remainder under them. Continue with any shuffle 
keeping the whole pack in order. 
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DOUBLE PREDICTION 

P. W. MILLER 

Of all the feats of pretended magic perhaps those that come the nearest to 
the real thing are successful predictions of events over which the operator 
apparently has no control. The following trick invented by Mr. P. W. 
Miller of Susanville, California, will be found to fill these conditions 
exactly. 

The effect is that the performer writes two predictions: one with a blue 
pencil relating to a blue backed card, the other with a red pencil referring 
to a red backed card. The messages are placed in a glass in full view and 
are not touched by him again. Two packs of cards, one with blue backs 
and the other with red backs, are handed to two spectators who examine 
and thoroughly shuffle them. Each pack is then spread face down on the 
table and each spectator freely selects a card, one from the red, the other 
from the blue deck. These two selected cards are left face down on the 
table and are not touched by the performer. The predictions are read aloud 
by the two spectators themselves, they turn the cards they selected face up 
and they prove to be the very cards foretold by the magician. 

Such a striking effect is worth a little trouble to prepare, particularly as 
the working is both clean and convincing. Two pencils must be faked, one 
a blue pencil to write red and the other a red pencil to write blue. This can 
be done in either of two ways. You may simply paint the pencils opposite 
colors, that is, paint the body of the blue pencil red and the body of the 
red pencil blue, or you may bore out part of the red lead at the point and 
glue in a piece of blue lead and vice versa. In either case when you are 
writing a prediction apparently with one color, you are really writing it 
with the other color. 

Besides the pencils you require a blue backed forcing deck, we will 
suppose that this is made up of Sevens of Spades; a regular deck with blue 
backs, from which the Seven of Spades has been removed; and a red 
backed pack of "readers", that is, cards which are marked so that they can 







be read by their backs. The only other requirements are, a small pad of 
paper slips, about two and a haft inches by three, and a glass on your 
table. 

To prepare for the trick, place the little pad and the two faked pencils in 
your vest pockets, the two blue backed decks in your left outside coat 
pocket, with a piece of cardboard or a handkerchief between them, and 
the red backed deck in your right hand coat pocket. 

Thus prepared, begin by inviting two spectators to come forward to assist 
you. Stand one of them on the left of your table, the other on the right and 
take your position behind it. Take out the regular blue deck, spread the 
faces of the cards towards the audience, then hand the deck to the 
assistant on your' left to examine and shuffle thoroughly. 

Bring out the red deck, fan it towards the spectators and then hand it to 
the assistant on the right to shuffle. Take back the blue deck with the 
remark, "We will use the red deck first," and casually replace it in your 
left coat pocket in its original position. 

Announce that you will write a prediction. In all seriousness make a close 
examination of the lines of the right hand of the assistant on your left, 
then having made your deductions, say that since he has the red backed 
cards you will write the prediction for him with a red pencil. Take out the 
little writing pad and the red pencil (that writes blue) and on the top slip 
write the name of the card of which the forcing pack is made up, in this 
case the Seven of Spades. Be very careful that no one gets a glimpse of 
the writing, giving as an excuse for your care in that regard that you wish 
to leave no loophole for doubt as to the genuineness of the prediction. 

Tear off the slip, fold it in haft and in half again and drop it in the glass. 

Now spread the red backed deck face down on the table and invite your 
assistant on the right to draw out one card from the rest and leave it face 
down. Remind him that you have written the name of one card in red 
pencil and assert that he will infallibly pick out that card. Tell him that he 
can decide on any card he pleases and change his mind as often as he likes 
but that, having once touched a card, he must draw that card and no other 
from the line of cards. This, of course, is merely to build up the effect, it 
makes no difference what card he chooses. When he has drawn out a card, 
gather up the rest of the deck and, as you do so, read the back of the 
chosen card. Drop the red deck back in your right hand coat pocket or lay 
it aside on the table. 



Turn to the assistant on your left, bring out the blue backed forcing pack 
and spread it face down on the table. Go through the same pretended 
reading of the lines of his right hand, then take the pad and the blue pencil 
(that writes red) and write the name of the red backed card selected by the 
first person. Again carefully avoid having anyone get a glimpse of the 
writing. Tear off the slip and fold it exactly the same way as the first 
prediction. Drop it also into the glass. 

Invite the assistant on your left to draw out one card from the blue deck 
and leave it face down. Repeat that he can choose any card he pleases but 
that he must not change after actually touching a card. When he has made 
his choice, pick up the remainder of the cards and hold them in your left 
hand. Take the glass and empty the two slips onto the table thus 
effectually mixing them and making it impossible for anyone to keep 
track of either writing. Invite the two assistants to open up the slips, the 
man on the left to take the blue message and the one on the right the red 
message. Stress the point that you do not touch the slips. The predictions 
are read aloud and the cards turned face up one after the other and it is 
proved that you have foretold the very cards which were freely chosen. 

In the meantime when the assistant on your left turns his card face up, you 
contrive to have your left side a little behind him and you seize that 
favorable moment to drop the forcing deck from your left hand into your 
coat pocket and bring out the regular deck. Pick up the blue backed card, 
add it to the deck and put the pack on the table. Any person examining it 
will then find just an ordinary deck of fifty-two cards. 

Mr. Miller devised the trick in 1931 and has used it since with great 
success. This is the first time that the secret has been revealed. 

Note: Instead of using "readers" the red pack can be prearranged, in 
which case you false shuffle it yourself. After a card has been taken by the 
spectator you find out what card it is by glimpsing the card above it, while 
gathering the cards. 
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THE STORY OF ONE CARD PETE 

By ELMER APPLEGIT 

One Card Pete was a gambling man... 

They knew him well in Reno. 

He'd cheat in every kind of game 
From Tiddlywinks to Keno. 

He sat once in a poker game 
In a low smoky dive, 

And when the dealer gave him cards, 

He thought he gave him five. (1) 

When One Card Pete looked at his cards (2) 

A glad sight met his gaze. 

A goodly hand! A noble hand! 

A hand well worth a raise. 

He looked again and with chagrin (3) 

Thought he, "I'm in a fix. 

The dealer gave too many cards, 

One, two, three, four five, six." (4) 

You'd call "Misdeal" in a case like this, 

But not this gambling chap. 

He just took out the poorest card 
And hid it in his lap.(5) 

And then he checked the cards again... 

He still was in a mix. 

Again he found instead of five, 

One, two, three, four, five, six. (6) 

How this could be perplexed poor Pete... 

He did not think it right. 








That's why he stole another card 
And hid it out of sight. (7) 

Once more he checked the plaguey hand... 

Lest I become prolix 

Just let me speed this sorry tale, 

One, two, three, four, five, six. (8) 

So once again he conned the hand 
And this is how he did it: 

Once more he took the lowest card 
And in his sleeve he hid it. (9) 

"And now," thought he, "that pesky card 
Will trouble me no more." 

But then he found instead of five 
Just one, two, three and four.(lO) 

A remedy had to be found 
The one he used seemed grand, 
fie took the card from out his sleeve... 
Returned it to his hand.(l 1) 

Alas, the plans of mice and men 

Sometimes don't even score. 

fie checked the playing cards again: 

Just one, two, three and four.(12) 

fie stole another playing card 
To give him one card more. 

Again he found the cards he held 
Were one, two, three and four.(13) 

fie took the last remaining card... 

Ah, sorry was his fix 

Because he found not four, not five, 

One, two, three, four, five, six. (14) 

fie left that fateful game forthwith... 

No more was seen in Reno, 
fie settled down to honest toil 
And played not even Screeno. 



The sad part of this little tale, 

As sure as you're alive, 

In spite of all perplexing counts, 

One, two, three, four . . . and five. (15) 

The trick is adapted from the "Six Cards Repeat Trick" by Tommy Tucker 
which appeared in Eastman's book, "Expert Manipulative Magic." That 
trick is a good one and has become popular, however, Mr. Applegit felt 
that the magician ought to be able to offer a reasonable excuse for what he 
does and that a trick ought to have some sort of a plot. Out of this search 
for a plot came "One Man Pete." At first he was au unnamed gambler in 
prose patter, later Mr. Applegit put the patter into rhyme. 

The manipulative part of the trick 
depends on the false count in 
which the sleight known as the 
Glide is used. A complete 
explanation of this sleight will be 
found in "More Card 
Manipulations, No. 1," page 37. 
Briefly the cards are held face 
down in the left hand, Fig. 1, and 
they are counted by pulling them 
off from the top with the right 
thumb, Fig. 2. The tip of the left 
third finger draws the bottom 
card hack, gliding it inwards towards the body, so that after several cards 
have been drawn off singly, all the remaining cards, except the bottom 
one, can be pulled off and counted as one card. The bottom card is then 
snapped with the left thumb and fingers plainly showing that it is a single 
card, thus completing the illusion of an honest count. The cards should be 
held in the left hand with as much of the back of the packet showing as is 
possible and the count made rather deliberately, a too rapid count must be 
avoided. 

The set-up for the trick is— 

2D, 2H, 4D, 3H, 4H, AH, 3D, 5H, 

the Five of Hearts being the eighth card. Bridge the packet of eight cards 
and place it on the top of the deck. By this means the cards can be taken 
from the top cleanly when required. An alternative plan would be to have 




the ninth card a short card. 


By following the moves as numbered it will be found that at the finish a 
straight flush of Hearts, A, 2, 3, 4, 5, will be shown. 

1. Lift off the packet of eight cards from the top of the deck and hold 
it up showing the 5 H as if to illustrate the word "five". Lay the 
pack down with the left hand and take the packet in that hand face 
down. 

2. Turn the face of the packet towards yourself and spread the cards 
very slightly, square them and turn the packet face down. 

3. Turn the packet towards yourself again slightly spreading the 
cards, then square the packet and hold it in readiness for the false 
count. 

4. Draw the bottom card back, pull off four cards singly with the 
right thumb, at the word "five" draw off all the remaining cards 
except the bottom one, then count "Six" and snap the 5 H with the 
left fingers and thumb. Place this card on top of the others. 

5. Take off the top card, 5 H, and place it face down on the table. 

6. Replace the packet in the left hand and in similar fashion make the 
count of "Six". Place the last card on top of the others. This card 
will be the 2 D. 

7. Take off the top card, 2 D, and place it on top of the 5 H on the 
table. 

8. Count again and as there really are just six cards make the count 
very deliberately. 

9. Take the top card, 4 H, and push it into your sleeve. 

10. False count as four. 

11. Take the 4 H from the sleeve and place it on top of the packet. 

12. Again false count as four. 



13. Pick up the 2 D from the table, add it to the top of the packet and 
again count as four only. 

14. Add the 5 H, the first card that was discarded, to the top and make 
the false count of six. 

15. As you recite the next to last stanza, square the cards and hold 
them with both hands as if that were the end of the trick. Deftly 
palm the top three cards, the 2, 3, and 4 D in the right hand as you 
place the other five in the left hand. Raise them so that the faces 
can be seen by the spectators. Take them one by one with the 
thumb and fingers of the right hand as you count them and the 
spectators will see that you have five cards only, a straight flush of 
Hearts. 

This presentation makes the trick a complete novelty and it is a sure fire 
applause winner. 
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A SPECTATOR STABS THE CARDS 

FREDERICK BRAUE 

EFFECT: Any two cards are chosen by two spectators from any well 
shuffled deck. After being noted the cards are replaced and the deck again 
shuffled. It is then wrapped in a piece of newspaper and a paper knife is 
handed to a spectator who thrusts it into the package and through the 
deck. When the cards are unwrapped the blade of the knife is found to 
have passed between the two chosen cards, one being above it and the 
other below. In unwrapping the cards there is no movement of the cards 
or the knife which does actually pass between the two cards, although the 
spectator is allowed perfect freedom in making the stab. 

REQUIREMENTS: Any deck of 
cards, the gimmick depicted in Fig. 1, 
and a paper knife. The latter is simply a 
flat piece of steel sharpened at one end; 
the Haynes Stellite brand is ideal for 
the purpose. 

METHOD: The first part of the trick is 
simple enough. After having the deck 
shuffled, allow a free choice of two 
cards. These are returned to the pack 
and eventually brought to the top and bottom of the pack respectively. As 
you explain that you'll need the assistance of a spectator and that you wish 
to have a paper knife and a piece of newsprint examined, you make a 
series of false cuts while holding the pack in your hands. This is primarily 
to camouflage a cut which you make a few moments later. 

While the two articles are being looked over and a spectator comes 
forward to assist you, secure the guide and hold it in your right hand 
between the first and last joints of your right second finger, with the wide 
triangular leaves next to the finger. The guide is easily held in this 
position; but for safety sake it should be painted flesh color. 
















With the guide thus held in the right hand, hold the deck, with its back to 
the audience, between the first phalanges of the right thumb and 
forefinger at the right end, and the first phalange of the left thumb, second 
phalange of the left third finger, at the left end of the deck. If the cards are 
now cut, by drawing off the upper half of the pack with the left fingers, 
and replacing this half under the half remaining in the right hand, it 
becomes an easy matter to slip the flat end of the guide between the ends 
of the two packets. 

Next turn the pack, face out to the spectators, and hold it at the tips of the 
right fingers, the sides of the pack parallel with the fingers which are on 
the face of the deck, the thumb being on the back. Held in this manner the 
gimmick is concealed. 

The moves for wrapping the cards in the news paper are hard to describe 
hut easy to do, and if you take a deck and a piece of paper in hand a 
method can very easily be worked out. Personally, I lay the pack against 
the middle of the newsprint and fold it upwards in a U towards the right 
fingers, concealing the gimmick, and then grasp the pack at the bottom of 
the U through the paper which now conceals the pack. Next I fold the top 
of the U over the upper end of the deck so that two thicknesses cover the 
guide at that end. Finally the paper at the sides of the pack is folded. 

Take the paper knife, hand it to the spectator and ask him to plunge it into 
the middle of the end of the deck. When he does so the gimmick guides 
the knife into the pack, through it and out at the other end. Now come'; 
the move which gets rid of the gimmick and also strengthens the "no 
trickery" angle. The wrapped pack, with the knife protruding from each 
end, is held by the right hand at the right end. The left hand carefully tears 
away the newsprint at the left end, tearing it completely off the left haft of 
the pack. 

Ostensibly this is done to show that the position of the knife is not altered. 
When the left half of the deck is exposed, grasp the pack with the left 
fingers. Slide the right half of the newsprint away to the right and, with it, 
the gimmick. Because the paper knife is fiat, without protuberances and 
not more than one eighth of an inch thick there is no "talk" other than the 
rustle of the paper. As soon as the gimmick and the paper are clear of the 
end of the paper knife, crumple the paper in the right hand with the guide 
inside. Do not discard this immediately but hold it in the right hand as it 
grasps the knife and show the tyro chosen cards as cleanly as it is possible 
to handle cards, thus preventing anyone from suspecting any manipulation 



of the cards at this stage of the trick. 

Occasionally a spectator may attempt to thrust the knife into the pack near 
the top or bottom. Even so the guide will run the knife into place if you 
help by moving your hands. By remarking that you don't want him to stab 
your hand and directing him to aim somewhere near the middle of the 
deck, even this little difficulty will be avoided.The audience will he 
amused and your end gained. 
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THE REDHILL FOUR ACES 


The trick of the four Aces was an old one even in Ponsin's day in the 
earlier part of the last century yet magicians are still cudgelling their 
brains to devise new methods of bringing about the effect. With ordinary 
playing cards there are many ways of making the necessary addition of 
three cards to the Aces but, even with all the resources of modern sleights, 
this remains a weak point and it cannot be said that any undetectable 
method has been evolved. It has remained for Redhill the Magician, (Mr. 
Fred N. Rothenberg), to devise the perfect method with Giant cards thus 
raising this good old trick to the dignity of a stage illusion. Every move in 
the feat is clean, straightforward and natural and the subtle addition of the 
three cards will puzzle even an expert. 

EFFECT: The four Aces are openly taken from a deck of giant cards and 
placed on an easel, the face of each Ace being again shown. Three cards 
are then put on each of them, one pile of four cards is chosen and the Aces 
assembled in that pile, all the cards of the other piles being shown to be 
indifferent cards. 

REQUIREMENTS: A pack of giant cards, four cards prepared as under, 
a card stand with open back and a prepared die in which the one spot and 
the four spot have been altered to three and five respectively. 

PREPARATION: The stand is the usual one for displaying four cards 
with the addition that the rack carrying the cards can be revolved to show 
the back, and the center of each compartment is cut out so that the Ace 
pips show when the rack is turned. 







Four 
cards, 
the Ace 
of 

Spades, 
the 

Three of 
Clubs, 
the 

Three of 
Diamonds 
and the 
Five of 
Hearts 

are prepared. These last three cards are used because when they are placed 
backs out on the stand and this is turned round, the center pips will show 
and so represent the Aces of Clubs, Diamonds and Hearts. To prepare 
them for the trick, take a small hand punch, such as is used for punching 
score cards at card games, and punch a hole in each of the three 
indifferent cards in the index pip in the upper left hand corner, Fig. 1. 

These holes must register exactly and to effect this, punch one card, then 
lay it over the next one, squaring them carefully, and punch the second 
card, using the hole in the first one as a guide. Do the same with the third 
card. The Ace of Spades must be punched in the same spot but not right 
through, simply press hard enough to make an impression on back of pip. 
Keep the discs which have been punched from the other cards. 

Next take the Joker, or advertising card of the same deck, and split it. 

From the back cut out small pieces to be glued on the backs of the three 
indifferent cards to cover the holes, Fig. 2. Make the pieces coincide with 
the pattern of the back and if necessary touch them up with blue or red 
ink. 

The next step is to glue one of the little punched discs on the back of the 
Ace of Spades where you made an impression. When it is dry take one of 
the spot cards and lay it on the back of the Ace of Spades so that the disc 
on that card fits into the hole in the spot card. Take a second disc and put 
a spot of glue on the face side. Place this in the hole of the second spot 
card, glue side up, and place this card squarely on top of the card now 
lying on the Ace of Spades. Press the spot where the hole was punched 
and lift the card, leaving the disc stuck on the back of the first card. When 
this has dried, do the same thing with the second spot card using the first 
spot card as a guide. 













You now have a disc glued on the back of the Ace of Spades and on two 
of the spot cards, and the three spot cards have holes or depressions in 
their top left corners, paint the paper in these holes to match the color of 
the pips. When these cards are squared together on .top of the Ace of 
Spades they will fit together and the four can be handled as one card. 

To prepare for the trick, place the Aces of Hearts, Clubs and Diamonds in 
different parts of the deck, and the Ace of Spades, with its three 
indifferent cards attached, nearest to the top of the deck. Put the deck on 
your table with the stand and the die and its cup. 

WORKING: Pick up the deck and fan it from left to right. Remove the 
Aces one by one, taking them by the upper left corners, beginning with 
the unprepared ones and taking out the Ace of Spades last. Put them face 
down on the table, being careful to handle each Ace in exactly the same 
way. Run through the pack to show that there are no other Aces, and lay 
the pack face down on the table. Pick up the Ace packet, holding the cards 
by the bottom left corners, and spread them with the right thumb, starting 
at the top left corner. The indifferent cards will not be pulled apart and the 
cards will appear to be just the four Aces, Fig. 3. Close the fan and lay the 
packet on the top of the deck. 

Call attention to the stand and show that it can be turned around. Lift off 
the top four cards, taking them by the sides, and place them one by one in 
the compartments of the stand, backs out. Turn the rack round and it will 
appear that the Aces have really been placed on it, the center pips of the 
three indifferent cards being visible through the cutouts. Fig. 4. 

Pick up the deck and count off three cards in this manner, lift right top 
corner and push off a single card with the left thumb into the right hand 
and count "One", push off two cards and count "Two", then one card and 
count "Three". Let this last card, an indifferent one, be seen, then square 
the cards against the left thumb, letting the indifferent card remain on the 
pack and place the other three cards, the Aces, on the back of the Ace of 
Spades which is on the right hand end of the rack. Take off three cards 
one by one in the same way, giving a flash of the bottom one and place on 
the indifferent card in the next compartment. Repeat the same actions 
with the last two cards on the rack. 

Call attention to what has been done four packets of four cards, an Ace at 
the bottom of each, have been made (turn the rack to show the supposed 
Aces, then turn it back again) with three indifferent cards on each Ace. It 



is now necessary to change the packet of Aces from the end position on 
the rack to the compartment next to it. To do this lift the Ace of Spades 
packet openly and slide the next packet to the end position as you call 
attention to the way the Aces show up through the cut outs, then put the 
Ace of Spades packet in the vacant compartment, so that it will be the 
second or third packet according to which end of the rack you start a 
count from. 

Show the die and the cup and have someone throw it. Since neither one 
nor four can show up you are enabled to count to the Ace of Spades 
packet whatever number is thrown. When this packet has thus been 
chosen by pure chance, gather the three other packets together and 
impressively order the three Aces to fly to the chosen spot and the three 
indifferent cards to come into your hands. Run over the faces of the 
twelve cards showing them to the audience and counting them, first 
however mixing them. Finally turn the four cards in the rack face 
outwards, one by one, putting them in the empty compartments. 

This trick has been an outstanding feature of Mr. Redhill's programs and 
this is the first time the secret has been disclosed. All attempted solutions 
have been wide of the mark. 
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CARDS FROM SILK 

NEWTON HALL 

This is a pretty variation of the Front Hand 
Production No. 2, "Card Manipulations, 

No. 2", page 32. Briefly, about a dozen 
cards are palmed in the right hand, faces 
inwards. The right thumb pulls the end of 
the outer card inward, bending it, then 
suddenly releases it. As the card flies out it 
is caught between the tips of the thumb 
and first and second fingers. 

In this new version the cards are 
apparently caught in the left hand in a silk 
handkerchief from which they are pulled by the right hand. The moves are 
as follows: 

1. Secretly palm a packet of cards in the right hand, faces inward. 
Show a colored silk handkerchief, red for preference, holding it up 
a corner in each hand; cross the hands to show the other side then 
spread the silk over the left hand, holding the hand palm upwards 
against the middle of the fabric. Fig. 1. 

2. Half close the left hand, making a pocket in the middle of the silk, 
bring the right hand up close to this pocket, shoot out the first card 
by bending its outer end inward and suddenly releasing it, causing 
its outer end to enter the pocket in the silk. Immediately grip this 
end through the silk with the left fingers, slide the right thumb and 
fingers back to the extreme end of the card, grip it there and slowly 
draw the card away in the right hand. 

3. Throw the card down, open the left hand, showing the middle of 
the silk, half close the left fingers as before and repeat the catch. 








The effect to be aimed at is that the right hand simply pulls the cards out 
of the silk one by one. 
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ONE HAND FANCY DEAL 

JERRY NADEL 


Hold the deck in the left hand as for dealing but a 
little lower down in the hand, the first finger free 
at the outer end, the second, third and fourth 
fingers against the right side of the pack and the 
thumb resting on the back of the top card. 

1. Push the top card off the pack diagonally so that 
its top left corner protrudes over the end of the 
deck about half an inch. 

2. Put the tip of the left forefinger on top of this 
protruding corner, press down on it, Fig. 1, and 

turn the card over lengthwise bringing it face upwards as it falls on the 
table. 



3. If you wish to turn over one card only to show it, then instead of letting 
the card fall after it is turned lengthwise, clip its corner against the face of 
the bottom card, thus holding it extending from the deck for almost its 
whole length. Fig. 2. 

As a general rule when doing tricks with cards any exhibition of digital 
dexterity should be avoided but this little flourish does not come under the 
ban since it is used to show that no trickery is possible, one hand only 
being used. 
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TURNING THE TOP CARD 


Hold the deck as for dealing, then— 

1. Push off the top card with the left thumb and take it between the 
tips of the right second and third finger tips, face down. Fig. 1. 



1 2 


2. Place the tip of the right thumb on the face of the card and turn it 
face up towards yourself, holding it vertically between the tips of 
the thumb and second finger. Fig. 2. 



3 4 


3. Place the top joint of forefinger on the face of the card release the 
thumb, Fig. 3, and put it on the back of the card, turning it face 
outwards and leaving it gripped between the tips of the thumb and 
forefinger, facing the spectator. Fig. 4. 

The action can be done gracefully and it makes a little intriguing delay in 
showing the face of the card. 
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A COLOR CHANGE STORY 

EFFECT: In speaking the following lines the performer holds the deck in 
his left hand in the orthodox position for the color change. At the end of 
each couplet, When a card is named, the face card of the deck is seen to 
change accordingly. When the straight, hand and suit are mentioned, the 
corresponding cards are produced from the air in the right hand. 

"I fell in love with Madelene, 

Of my fond heart she was the Queen. (Q. of H.) 

So I resolved to brave my fate 

And put the question to her straight. (A. 2. 3. 4. 5.) 

I called upon her the next day 
And sent my card upon a trey. (3. D.) 

With fine assurance at the start 
I boldly offered her my heart. (A. H.) 

With all the grace at my command 
I meekly offered her my hand. (10. J. Q. K. A.) 

And though I felt a perfect brute 
Persistently I pressed my suit. (4. 5. S.) 

She said, "I'm sorry it’s no use" 

And still I pleaded like the deuce. (2. C.) 

"Diamonds", I said, "You shall not lack," (10. D.) 

And then she smiled, and said, "It's Jack." (J. S.) 

METHOD: The trick makes an effective opener for a series of feats with 
cards. In this case the necessary pre-arrangement is made and the deck put 







in its case. If, however, it is desired to use the effect in the middle of a 
routine, then the deck must be switched. In either case a false shuffle 
should be made and several blind cuts. 

The single cards named in the couplets are produced on the face of the 
deck by any of the standard color change methods preferred, and it is 
advisable to change the methods as often as possible, so that the same 
sleight is not used twice in succession. With regard to the straight, hand 
and suit, an easy way is to place the cards for each of these in a pocket 
and when they are named simply riffle the deck and bring the cards out 
with your right hand, square them and place them on the face of the deck, 
seizing the opportunity to palm off the rear card in readiness for the next 
color change. 

By crimping a corner of the lowest card in each of the sets of five, five 
and two cards, each set can be pushed into the right hand by the left 
forefinger after the same manner as the original color change and then 
produced from the air, from behind the right knee or elsewhere. The 
cleanest and most skilful method, however, is to use the Hugard method 
of palming cards from the rear of the deck while the bottom card faces the 
audience. It takes but a moment to thumb count five cards and they are 
then pushed down into the right hand under cover of the pack and the 
back of the hand, which takes the pack for the moment while the left hand 
is shown empty. The deck is then replaced in the left hand, riffled and the 
palmed cards produced in a fan. 

Introduced with the light touch necessary, this little interlude will be 
found both amusing and effective. 
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A NEW COIN PRODUCTION 

This is a new and pretty production of a number of coins, one at a time, 
which can be used as an impromptu feat or an effective interlude in the 
Miser's Dream. 

For impromptu performance prepare by placing eight or ten half dollars in 
your left trousers pocket, and one half dollar in the right trousers pocket. 

Begin by remarking that you 
propose to show a peculiar effect 
with a half dollar and thrust both 
hands into the trousers pockets. 
With the left hand secure the little 
pile of coins noiselessly in the 
finger grip and bring the hand out, 
apparently empty, but holding the 
coins by bending the two middle 
fingers slightly inward. Fig. 1. 

This is a natural position and the 
hand can be held up palm 
outwards when it will appear to be 


In the meantime bring out the single half dollar with the right hand and 
show it. Place the coin between the left thumb and forefinger and show it 
on that side, letting u the palm of the hand be seen. Take it once more in 
the right hand and turn the hand to show all parts of it. 

Pretend to put the coin in the left hand, palming it in the right and close 
the left fingers. Turn the left fist over bringing the knuckles upwards, then 
bend the left thumb and push it into the fist so that its nail strikes the side 
of the outermost coin of the pile. Push this first coin upwards with the 
thumb between the first joints of the third and fourth fingers, the little 
finger being bent in tightly to allow it to pass. Make the coin protrude as 








far as possible. Fig. 2. 


To the audience this appears to be the coin you just put in the left hand. 
Remove it with the right. Keep the left fist in the same position, push up 
the next coin with the left thumb in the same way and take it away with 
the right hand. 

Continue the same procedure until three coins only remain. Push the first 
of these between the third and fourth fingers and keep it there, the second 
between the first and second fingers and the last between the second and 
third fingers. Fig. 3. Exhibit the coins thus, then let them drop one by one 
into the right hand. 

A trial will show that the nail of the thumb comes exactly in the right 
position to push the coins off the pile one by one. They should be made to 
appear rather slowly and not with a jerk. The effect is very pretty and 
mysterious. 

For the Miser's Dream this sleight can be made into an effective interlude. 
Load both hands, each with a dozen coins, and place the hat, or whatever 
receptacle is used, on the floor in front of you. Show the hands, backs 
upwards, palms to the front, the two middle fingers of each hand, slightly 
bent, hiding the coins. 

Close the hands and make the productions from each hand alternately, 
letting the coins drop from the backs of the hands into the receptacle. 
Retain the last three in the spaces between the fingers, as already 
described above, then bring the hands together, turn them over and let all 
six coins drop at once. 
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A NEW COIN FLOURISH 

THE STEEPLECHASE WITH TWO 
COINS ROLLING SEPARATELY 

The sleight just explained , the new coin production, is an easy one, here is 
something difficult. The flourish known as the Steeplechase is well 
known but new luster is cast upon it when two coins are used at the same 
time, each coin rolling separately. 



Begin with a coin A at the little finger end, between the first joints of the 
third and fourth fingers, and a second coin B resting on the tip of the 
thumb against the side of the forefinger. Fig. 1. 

Roll A in the usual way over the fingers towards the thumb. As it reaches 
the space between the first and second fingers, balance B on the ball of 
the thumb, carry it under the fingers and push it up between the third and 
fourth fingers. Figs. 2, 3. 

A is then rolled over the first finger to the tip of the thumb and B is 
started rolling over the fingers towards the thumb in the same manner as 
was done with A, while A is then carried under the fingers on the thumb 
hack to its original position. The double movement is continued for as 
long as may be desired. 

Although the flourish is really juggling, not conjuring, there are many 
who love such moves and those who master it will be able to .give the 
impression of extraordinary dexterity. 
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A NEW IMPROMPTU COIN VANISH 

SAM MARGULES 

Before beginning this move push in the lapel of the left outside coat 
pocket and spread open the top of the pocket itself somewhat. Stand with 
your right side to the front. 

Show a coin, a half dollar for preference, in your right hand, holding it by 
the extreme edge between the tips of the thumb and forefinger, as much of 
the coin in view as possible. With the left hand take out your handkerchief 
and open it out. 

Bring the right hand over to the left hand and place the coin against the 
middle of the handkerchief, then drape the fabric over the coin and the 
right hand so that the shape of the coin shows plainly underneath. 

Still keeping your right side to the front, with the left thumb and fingers 
seize the center of the handkerchief and, apparently the coin under it and 
move the hand away. 

Let the right hand drop and, as it passes downward throw the coin which 
you have retained between the thumb and forefinger, into the open left 
outside coat pocket. This throw must be made without any hesitation, the 
hand simply dropping naturally to your side as you keep your whole 
attention fixed On your left hand. 

Turn to face the spectators, bring up the right hand, casually letting it be 
seen to be empty, seize a corner of the handkerchief, and suddenly flick it 
in the air. The coin has vanished and the left hand is seen to be empty 
also. 

If you desire to use the same coin again, it is an easy matter to regain 
possession of it as you place the handkerchief in your left coat pocket. 
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VANISH FOR COIN OF ANY SIZE 


Stand with your left side to the front. Show the coin lying on the top joint 
of the right third finger, the palm of the hand towards the audience. Fig. 1. 



Move the hand upwards as if to toss the coin into the air and at the same 
time execute the following finger movements: Place the top joint of the 
second finger on the coin then clip its right hand edge with the top joint of 
the first finger bringing the coin to the back of the fingers. Fig. 2. 

Keep the fingers together and the palm of the hand to the front. Be careful 
not to separate the third and little fingers which would attract attention to 
the fact that the first and second fingers are Pressed together. Fig. 3. 

Hold the position, the right hand about shoulder high, for a moment or 
two to allow the disappearance of the coin to register, and gaze upward as 
if watching its flight, then bring the hand down in a sweeping movement 
to the left to show the back of the hand. In so doing place the tip of the 
third finger on top of the coin, clipping it against the side of the second 
finger and bend the two fingers rapidly into the palm, securing the coin in 
the oblique palm position. 

The regular change-over sleight can now be used and the right hand 
shown freely. 
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THE COIN PENETRATION 

TOM OSBORNE 

EFFECT : A coin is dropped into a glass which is then covered with a 
handkerchief. This covering is then twisted fairly around the foot of the glass, 
yet at command the coin rises, passes through the fabric covering the mouth of 
the glass and falls to the floor. Glass, handkerchief and coin are unprepared. 

PRESENTATION AND METHOD: Begin by borrowing a handkerchief, 
spread it out to show it and then drape it over your right hand. Show a haft 
dollar with your left hand, then grip the coin through the handkerchief with the 
right thumb and forefinger. Pick t/p the glass with the left hand, holding it as 
in Fig. 1, and tap the coin against the bottom proving it to be solid. 



Move the glass in the left hand so that the bottom rests on the palm, then bring 
the right hand over the glass so that the coin is partly inside it, as if you were 
about to drop the coin into the glass, Fig. 2. With an upward turn of the wrist 
let the handkerchief fall downwards covering the glass as in Fig. 3. 

Tilt the glass towards yourself with the left fingers and let the coin drop so that 
it strikes the side of the glass and then drops into and is caught by the left 
fingers Fig. 4. The resulting "chink" will convince the spectators that the coin 
has actually dropped into the glass. Retain hold of the fabric until the coin has 










fallen and you have straightened up the glass, then let it fall over the mouth of 
the glass. 



Ask a spectator to push the middle of the handkerchief down in the glass with 
his forefinger and in order that he shall understand what you want him to do, 
hold your forefinger as in Fig. 5. As the spectator does this palm a duplicate 
half dollar. The little depression or well having been made, announce that you 
"will make the coin which is in the bottom of the glass pass up through the 
handkerchief and drop visibly to the floor. Bring the right hand over the mouth 
of the glass and as you say "bottom" drop the coin, and as you say "up" raise 
the right hand. Fig. 6. There will be no sound as the coin drops, since it falls 
into the well which should not reach to the bottom of the glass. 



Grasp the handkerchief by the side and let the coin which is in the left fingers 
fall secretly into the right hand as in Fig. 7. Drape the handkerchief around the 
glass and twist the fabric underneath the bottom, gradually drawing the middle 
of the handkerchief taut over the mouth of the glass thus raising the coin until 
finally it falls to the floor. Fig. 8. 






Remove the handkerchief, show the glass empty and palm the duplicate coin 
as you pick up the one on the floor. 
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COIN DETECTION 

An Old Trick in a New Way 


An old favorite is the trick in which the magician finds, with his finger 
tips, a coin which has been marked and then shaken up in a hat with a 
number of others. 

Briefly the old method is this. A number of coins, say eight or ten half 
dollars or quarters are borrowed. One is chosen and marked by several 
spectators. As it is passed from hand to hand this coin becomes warm 
while the others lying on the table remain cold. The operator has merely 
to find the warm coin. 

The new method is even simpler. Cut tiny scrap of Scotch tape, the new 
adhesive paper that is always ready for use without being moistened, and 
lay it on your table, adhesive side up. Borrow the necessary coins, half 
dollars or quarters, and put them on the table. Take any one and hand it 
out to be marked. This done, take it back and lay it on the scrap of Scotch 
tape, which adheres to it. 

Borrow a hat and sweep the coins into it. Hand the hat to a spectator and 
let him shake it thoroughly, mixing the coins, then he holds the hat up 
high. It only remains for you to put your hand in, find the coin with the 
scrap of tape on it, scrape that off with your nail, and hand the coin to a 
spectator for identification. 

Such are the bare bones of the trick and, baldly presented, it is just 
another trick, but properly worked up it is quite effective. For instance, 
you may have the spectator who marked the coin hold your left hand and, 
when you have found it, pretend to have received a slight electric shock. 
Nine times out of ten the spectator will aver that he felt it too, particularly 
if at that moment you give his hand a little prick with the point of a pin 
which you hold between your fingers. 
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METHOD FOR OBTAINING FIRST 
COIN FOR MISER’S DREAM 



Place a half dollar or a palming 
coin under the cover of a book of 
matches and press its edge under 
the edge of the striking portion so 
that the coin is clipped securely. 
Lay this on your table near a 
candle. 


When the time comes pick up the 
book of matches with the right hand and place it in the left hand so that its 
lower open side rests on the top joint of the left forefinger, the back of the 
left hand being towards the spectators. Fig. 1. 


Pull the cover open with the right thumb, draw the coin down onto the 
second, third and fourth fingers and slide the book down over it. Fig. 2. 


With the right hand pull off a match and strike it letting all parts of both 
hands be seen in doing so. Light the candle, close the book and at the 
same time slide the coin from the back of the book into the right fingers 
Drop the matches on the table and produce the coin from the flame of the 
candle. 
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MISER'S DREAM. NEW FINALE 


Prepare a cocoanut by cutting a hole of about one and a haft inches in 
diameter in the shell and scooping out all the contents. This is to be 
loaded into the hat or coin receptacle at the conclusion of the coin 
catching and the best way of doing it is to halve the cocoanut on the 
servante at the back of your table or a chair. After pouring out the coins 
onto a plate load the cocoanut into the hat after the manner of the cannon¬ 
ball load, that is by slipping the middle finger of the hand holding the hat 
into the hole in the nut and carrying it away. 

Place the hat crown downwards on the table or chair, the hole in the nut 
being uppermost. Pour the coins into the hat and, incidentally, into the 
nut. On top of them stuff some silks that you have lying on your table 
from some previous trick to prevent the coins talking when you produce 
the nut. 

Carry the hat forward as you offer to make the owner of the hat a present 
of the money. Turn the hat over and produce the nut. This may form the 
climax of the trick or an introduction to a series of amusing hat 
productions. These are almost wholly neglected at the present time yet 
whenever a cartoonist uses magic in his pictures nine times out of ten he 
depicts the production of something, generally a rabbit, from a hat. 
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THE SHELL COIN 


A useful dodge to apply to a shell coin is to tie a human hair around the 
coin and the shell. You can then use it safely for several passes and when 
you desire to put the shell into use you have only to break the hair. 

Having a coin and shell fixed in this manner, make several vanishes and 
recoveries with it taking the opportunity to show very plainly that your 
hands are otherwise empty. Break the hair, palm the shell and hand the 
coin for examination. Take it back and secretly add the shell in such 
manner that the coin will now show either a head or tail on each side. We 
will suppose that he shell shows a head, add it to the coin so that the 
genuine head is on the opposite side. Lay the coin on the table with the 
shell side downwards and cover it with a handkerchief. 

Invite a spectator to put his hand under the handkerchief and turn the coin 
over. He will invariably turn the coin by picking it up with the thumb 
underneath, holding the shell on and thus the reversal of the coin is made 
without exposure of the shell. 

Removal of the handkerchief will show the coin still head up, much to the 
spectator's surprise. 
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A "PASSING" COIN INTERLUDE 

L. T. TANNEN 

The magician lays eight coins on the table in two sets of four, one set to 
the right, the other to the left. He openly takes four coins in each hand, 
makes a gesture of throwing a coin and shows three in his right hand and 
five in his left. He continues in the same way until all the coins have 
vanished from his right hand and there are eight coins in his left hand. 

The trick depends, as with other methods of producing the same effect, on 
the secret addition of one coin and deft palming. Begin by showing eight 
coins, quarters are the best, and lay down four on the table to your right 
and the other four to your left, at the same time letting it be seen that your 
hands are then empty but without saying anything about that. Take a 
handkerchief from your right coat pocket and seize the opportunity to 
palm an extra quarter placed there in readiness beforehand. Finally decide 
to do the trick openly and lay the handkerchief aside. 

Open your left hand and show it empty, with the right hand pick up one of 
the coins on the left of the table and from a distance of two or three inches 
toss the coin into the left hand and close the fingers on it. Pick up a 
second coin and toss it into the left hand, the fingers opening to receive it 
and then closing on it. Take the third coin and as it goes into the left hand 
release the palmed coin so that the two drop into the left hand together. 
Pick up the fourth coin and with a careless gesture let the inside of the 
right hand be seen, then drop the coin into the left hand. Stretch the left 
hand out and keep it clenched. 

With the right hand pick up one of the four remaining coins by sliding it 
off the table with the tips of the fingers and seize the opportunity of 
pressing it into the regular palm. Pick up the other three, one by one, and 
hold them in the dosed hand. Make a throwing gesture with the right 
hand, open it, keeping it with the back of the hand uppermost, and let the 
three coins drop, retaining the palmed coin. Immediately afterwards open 
the left hand and count out five coins onto the table. Continue, without 







haste but without a wait, by counting the five coins into the left hand with 
the right, letting the palmed coin drop with the third or fourth. Clench the 
left hand and pick up the three coins with the right, palming one as before. 
Another coin passes and you repeat the same moves until one coin only 
remains in the right hand. 

This coin must be vanished completely and to do that hold your left fist 
stretched straight out to the left, show the coin in your right hand and, as 
you make a throwing motion towards the left fist, let the hand cross the 
body just above the handkerchief pocket into which you let the coin drop. 
There must be no stoppage at this point. Continue the motion of the hand 
to the left sleeve and give it a little tug, then show the hand empty. Finally 
let the eight coins drop from the left hand, counting them as they fall. 
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SILK FROM A LIGHTED CANDLE 


EFFECT: After showing both hands perfectly empty the performer draws 
a silk handkerchief from the flame of an ordinary candle. 

METHOD: A little fake is required as 
shown in Fig. 1 It is made about one 
and a half inches long and its diameter 
is such that it will fit closely, but not 
tightly, on the end of a candle. It can be 
made of white celluloid or of metal 
enamelled white. One end of the fake is 
closed and into it you push a red silk 
which has been folded in the following 
manner: First fold two corners, 
diagonally opposite to one another, to the middle, then each part in half 
and continue thus until you have a band a little over an inch in width. Fold 
this band in accordion pleats about one and a half inches long. Load the 
silk into the fake so that one end of the band is at the bottom, the other at 
the top, and push the bottom of the candle into the fake so that it will hold 
but can be removed easily. Thus prepared put the candle in a candlestick, 
the cavity of which should be deep enough to hide the joining of the fake 
and the candle. 

To perform the trick, casually show both hands letting it be seen that they 
are empty without actually telling the spectators that they are. Light the 
candle and take it by the end in the right hand, the fingers hiding the join. 
Fig. 2. Call attention to the flame of the candle, gesturing with the left 
hand making it plain that you have nothing concealed in it. Transfer the 
candle to the left hand and in like manner show all parts of the right hand. 
Once more take the candle in the right hand, grasping it about an inch 
below the flame, but retain the fake in the left hand. 














The upper corner of the silk will protrude slightly from the fake and, as 
you bring the left hand over to the candle, place this corner behind the 
candle and press the tip of the right thumb on it. Fig. 3. At once raise the 
left hand smartly above the flame of the candle causing the silk to be 
drawn out of the fake and creating a perfect illusion of a production from 
the flame itself. Fig. 4. As soon as the silk is completely out of the fake 
grip the upper corner between the left thumb and forefinger, release the 
hold of the right thumb on the opposite corner and draw the silk away. Let 
it fall across the left palm over the fake and once more you can show your 
hands apparently holding nothing but the silk and the candle. 

Finally place the Silk on your table and dispose of the fake by dropping it 
into a well as you do so. 
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TRANSMIGRATION OF A SILK AND 
A CANDLE 


EFFECT: An ordinary candle is placed in a plain metal case, both ends 
of the case are capped and the whole is given to a spectator to hold. A silk 
is vanished and is found in the case by the spectator himself, the candle 
having vanished. The latter is found by the magician in his breast pocket 
and it is produced lighted. 

METHOD: There are several kinds of tubes for the vanishing of a candle 
but they call for the use of a fake candle which is really a hollow tube, 
enamelled white, with a small piece of candle at one end. The procedure 
which follows, the invention of a brilliant French magician, Mons. 
Georges Poulleau, is entirely different, a real handkerchief and a plain 
tube being used. The tube, which is made of copper and nickelled, is 
.without any preparation. It is of slightly larger diameter than a candle and 
is about eight inches long. Two plain caps fit over the ends. Fig. 1. 


If the trick follows the preceding one , 
which it may do very well, a red silk, 
duplicate of the one produced from the 
candle flame and folded in the manner 
described above, is pushed into the tube 
and a small piece of candle, about half an 
inch long with a loop of horsehair or very fine wire attached to it, is 
placed on top of the silk. These are pushed to the top of the tube so that 
the candle end is just hidden from sight. Fig. 2. The little piece of candle 
must, of course, be cut from a candle which has been lighted so that it 
duplicates in appearance the top of the candle which is placed in the tube. 









At the end of the preceding experiment, 
after putting the silk on the table, blow 
out the candle, then remarking that you 
will use both articles again, pick up the 
silk and place it in your right trousers 
pocket, leaving about half of it hanging 
down. Take the tube and put it over the 
candle. Fig. 3. Push it up with the right 
forefinger until the little piece of candle 
appears at the top, then hold the tube as in Fig. 4, supporting the candle 
with the left little finger. 

Turn to your table to pick up one of the covers and let the candle slide out 
into a well. No suspicion will be aroused by this move since the spectators 
see, as they imagine, the end of the candle at the top of the tube. Place one 
cap on the bottom end of the tube. Take the second cap between the first 
and second fingers and, in bringing the right hand to the top of the tube, 
insert the right thumb into the little loop, draw out the candle end, Fig. 5, 
letting it hang against the right palm, and put the cap on the tube. The 
back of the right hand being towards the audience this maneuver is 
concealed. Hold the tube up by the middle in the left hand and with the 
right hand take the red silk from the trousers pocket letting the loop and 
the candle end slide off the thumb into the pocket. 

Hand the tube to a spectator to hold in full view. It remains for you 
merely to vanish the silk by whatever method you prefer ordering it to 
pass into the tube. The Spectator removes the caps and finds the silk in 
the tube, the candle having vanished. The caps and the tube give him no 
clue to its disappearance. You then produce the Candle, lighted, from 
your pocket in the usual way. 

The trick is subtle and clean in execution and will give the performer 
much more satisfaction than the method in which the faked metal candle 
is used. 
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A SILK INTERLUDE 


On the servante, or behind some object on your table you have a piece of 
colored flash paper of the same shade as some of the silks you have 
produced magically. Crumple the flash paper so that it resembles a silk. 

In the course of your routine in laying the silks you produce on the table, 
secretly add the crumpled flash paper to them. At any time you wish 
during the manipulations, or at the finish, you may remark, "These are 
magic silks and one has to be very careful with them. Watch." Pick up the 
flash paper, hold it to a lighted candle, or touch it with the glowing end of 
a cigarette, and it vanishes. 
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NEW KNOT FLOURISHES 


It is always effective to work a few magical knots in the course of a 
routine with silks. Many of these have been explained in "Silken 
Sorcery," p. 62 ff. Here is a new instantaneous knot. 


Twist the silk, a 
fairly long one, rope 
fashion and hold one 
end between the 
thumb and fingers of 
the right hand, the 
other end between 
the second and third 
fingers of the left 
hand. 

Throw a loop with 
the right hand in just 
the same way as in tying a knot on the wrist but let it fall over the second 
and third fingers of the left hand and the end they hold. 

Grip this left hand end with the left forefinger and thumb, at the same 
time releasing it from the second and third fingers, and draw the hands 
apart. A knot is made instantly in the middle of the silk without the hands 
coming together. 

The best way to learn the sleight is to practice it first with a piece of 
pliable rope about two feet in length. 
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THREE INSTANTANEOUS KNOTS 
AND... 


The performer not only ties three knots on the instant but he also places 
his arm in a sling. This most unusual and spectacular feat is the invention 
of Mr. Robertson Keene. It is based on the throwing of a loop as in the 
preceding sleight but a large scarf handkerchief of good quality silk is 
required. 


After having twisted the silk 
ropewise, throw a loop round 
the left wrist tying a knot on 
it and drawing it tight. Retain 
your hold on the ends and 
instantly carry them, one in 
each hand, behind your head, 
tuck the ends into the collar, 
leaning the head well back to 
hold them there, Fig. 1, drop 
the right arm to the side and 
hold the left arm bent against 
the chest as if it were in a 
regular sling. Fig. 2. 

You claim to have tied two knots at the back of your neck and one on 
your left wrist, three instantaneous knots, and you prove your assertion 
thus: Place your hands behind your head as you still face the audience, 
take an end in each hand and make the motions of untying a knot, in 
reality you tie a single knot quickly and count "One." From the front the 
action appears exactly the same as if a knot were untied. Turn your back 
to the audience to show this second knot plainly. Untie it very openly and 
count "Two." Face the audience again and extend the left arm showing the 
knot actually tied on the wrist and count "Three." 








It must be admitted that the trick is a bold one but the worthwhile 
magician is nothing if not audacious, 
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NOVEL PRODUCTION OF A SILK 
HANDKERCHIEF 


Fold a silk handkerchief into a narrow band with accordion pleats. Fold 
this in pleats of two inches to within a couple of inches of the end and 
then roll it up tightly making a little bundle which will expand rapidly 
when released. Fix a pin in the lining of your coat near the lower edge on 
the right hand side and impale the silk on it. 

We will suppose that you have invited a man to come forward and you 
have placed him on your left side as you face the audience. You greet 

him, asking his name. "Mr.? Shake hands." Hold out your 

right hand and shake his right hand. "Let's repeat that," you say, and 
extend your left hand. He holds out his left hand 'and you shake hands 
again. At the same moment your right hand, which you have dropped to 
your side, steals the silk from the pin under the edge of your coat. Then as 
your left hand releases his, bring your right hand up to your left hand and 
clasp them tightly together, the silk being thus brought secretly between 
them. 

Ask the spectator to place his empty hands one on each side of your 
empty hands and hold them together tightly. 

"It would be impossible," you say, "for me to make use of any trickery 
under these conditions, wouldn't it? 

So this must be real magic. Watch." Have him release his hold, then 
suddenly open your hands cupwise, allowing the silk to expand to its full 
size. 

This production will be found to be an easy but very surprising one. 









H ANOTHER PEEP about THAT RAISE III 
WAGES AHP I'LL CUT YOU OFF FROM CIVIL¬ 
IZATION, - 
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THE DROP VANISH 


EFFECT: A ball is taken in the left hand which is held closed with its 
hack to the spectators. The back of this hand is stroked several times by 
the fight hand, and when the left hand is turned around and opened the 
ball has vanished. 


METHOD: 1. Stand with your right side to the front. Show the ball in the 
right hand and place it on the palm of the left. Slowly close the left fingers 
on the ball and turn the hand over, bringing its back to the spectators. 



2. Under cover of the back of the hand relax the hold 
of the left fingers on the ball so that it is retained 
only by resting on the base of the left thumb and can 
be caused to fall by the least movement of the left 
hand. 


3. Place the palm of the fight hand against the back 
of the left hand and stroke downwards for about eighteen inches keeping 
the fingers of the hand pointing upwards and the left hand stationary. 


4. Repeat the stroking movement and at the third stroke dislodge the ball 
from the left hand letting it fall just as the right hand begins its downward 
movement. The ball fails behind the right hand and is caught by it and 
palmed at the end of the stroking movement. 


5. Palm the hall in the fight hand and bring the hand up, its hack to the 
front, and point to the left hand with the forefinger. Turn the left hand to 
the front and simulate the gradual squeezing of the ball to nothing, finally 
opening the fingers one by one to show the hand empty. 


This, the original drop vanish for a billiard ball, was devised by Mr. Sam 
Margules, of the S. A. M. Heckscher Theater Annual Hospital Benefit 
Shows fame, a number of years ago. 







A similar move in which the right hand is swept around in circular 
fashion, passing under the left hand towards the left arm pit, has come 
into use more recently. Not only is this very much more difficult since the 
timing of the drop must be perfect or the ball will be exposed, but there is 
no reason whatever for the somewhat wild sweep of the right hand under 
the left. 
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A COLOR CHANGE 


REQUIREMENTS: A sheet of stiff paper, about 10 by 8 inches which 
has been rolled into a tube and then unrolled so that it will take shape 
easily, a small rubber band, two billiard balls, one red and the other white, 
and a red shell. 

PREPARATION: Place the sheet of paper and the rubber band on your 
table, the white ball with the red shell on it under the vest on the right 
hand side. 

WORKING: After various moves with the red ball, apparently take it in 
the right hand, really palming it in the left, and pretend to put it in your 
mouth. Push out one check with your tongue to simulate the presence of 
the ball, then push out the other cheek as if you rolled the ball across in 
your mouth and finally pretend to swallow it. 

Place both hands flat on your chest and slide 
them down to the bottom of the vest, lift the 
vest with both hands, take the white hall and red 
shell with the right hand, keeping the red shell 
squarely to the front, and in turning down the 
vest slip the red hall under it with the left 
fingers. Hold the ball and shell encircled by the 
right thumb and forefinger so that the red shell 

only is visible. 

Pick up the sheet of paper with the left hand, show both sides of it and roll 
it into a tube large enough for the ball to pass through easily. Place the 
rubber hand around it. 


Stand the tube upright on the palm of your left hand, bring your right 
hand to the top and apparently drop the red ball into it, in reality finger 
palm the red shell and let the white ball drop. Immediately grasp the 
middle of the tube with the right hand and press the shell against it. Lift 







the tube and show the white ball lying on the left palm. Toss it in the air 
and catch it in the same hand. 

Unroll the paper, hold it in the right hand, the thumb in front, fingers 
behind concealing the shell, and show it on both sides. Drop the paper and 
take the white ball in the right hand, inserting it in the red shell and 
turning to the right as you do so. Hold the ball and shell between the right 
thumb and forefinger with the red shell squarely to the rear and therefore 
invisible. 

Lift the shell upwards with the right second finger, apparently bringing a 
red ball into view between the first and second fingers, at the same 
moment steal the red ball from the vest with the left hand. Take the red 
shell from the right hand inserting the red ball in the action. Knock the 
two bulls together and continue with your routine. 
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SLEIGHT FOR THE CUPS AND 
BALLS 


The following moves can be included in a routine at any time with good 
effect. 



Hold a ball secretly against the inner edge of a 
cup with the tip of the right little finger, Fig. 
Invite a spectator to hold one hand palm upwards 
and with your left hand put a ball on it. Cover 
this ball with the cup and release the ball held by 
the tip of the little finger. There will then be two 
balls under the cup on the spectator's hand but of 
this he will have no suspicion. 


Pick up another ball, pretend to put it in your left hand and pass it through 
the cup. Lift the cup with the right hand exposing the two balls and 
transfer the palmed ball to the inner edge of the cup as before. 


Repeat the moves and finally show three balls on the spectator's hand. 
Continue with your usual routine. 
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A SPONGE BALL SPECIALTY 


The following moves can be worked with good effect in any sponge ball routine. 

I. The position is that three balls are openly on the table and one ball is palmed in 
the right hand. 

1. With the right hand pick up one ball from the table, adding the palmed ball 
to it and pressing the two tightly together, put them in the spectators hand 
as one ball, counting "One." Close his fingers over the balls. 

2. Pick up a second ball and push it into the spectator's fist by having him 
relax the thumb and forefinger just enough to receive the ball and then 
close them again tightly. Count "Two." 

3. Pick up the third ball, place it on your left palm and close the fingers on it, 
counting "Three." Turn the left hand over, bringing its back to the front, 
and work the ball out, the fingers Still holding it against the palm with the 
tip of the third finger. Fig. 1. 



FIG. 1 PIG * FIG. 3 FJfi. 4 

4. Tap the back of the left hand with the right forefinger, extend the other 
fingers under the left hand and nip the ball between the backs of the second 
and third fingers, Fig. 2, at once closing them on the palm of the hand. Fig. 
3. 







5. Turn to the left, move the left hand away, the right forefinger pointing to it, 
and proceed to apparently mb the ball in the left hand away. The ball 
remains on the back of the right fingers and is hidden by the back of the 
hand. 

6. Show the left hand empty, the spectator opens his hand and three balls roll 
out. 

Proceed now with. 

II. Three balls again on the table, one ball clipped on the back of the right second 
and third fingers, the hand being fisted with its back to the front. 

1. At the moment that the balls appear in the spectators hand rest the right 
hand on the table, pressing down on the ball at the back of the fingers, open 
the hand, twisting it around inwards and bringing it palm upwards, fiat, 
with the fingers extending straight out from you, the ball remaining hidden 
underneath, pressed flat against the table. Fig. 4. 

2. Pick up one ball with the left hand and place it. on the right palm, then do 
the same with a second ball. 

3. Close the right fingers on the two balls, at the same time quickly turn the 
hand over so that the ball below is taken into the hand with the other two. 
Clench the fist tightly on the three balls, supposed to be two only. 

4. Pick up the third ball with your left hand, turn to the right a little and make 
a motion of throwing the ball at the right hand, palming it and opening the 
fingers widely. 

5. Open the right hand slowly and let the three balls drop one by one. 

This will give you an opportunity for pocketing the palmed ball if desired, or it 
may be retained for further moves according to the routine being used. 





"IllfUPT JTIM KETCH IN* MONEY pUTA THE AIR 
AM 3 OWIN' ME TWO MONTHS' BACK ROOM 
RENT.” 
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CIGARETTES 


In the last few years, since the manipulation of cigarettes became so 
popular with magicians, there has been a plethora of cigarette sleights and 
moves but a great dearth of really worthwhile and entertaining tricks with 
cigarettes. As a glaring example of this it will be remembered that a book 
on cigarette tricks recently published contained explanations of someone 
hundred and fifty sleights and not a single trick, that is, taking the word 
trick to mean the use of sleights combined with cigarettes or other articles 
to make a complete magical effect. The continued multiplication of 
sleights, mostly mere variations of the few standard sleights which are all 
that the practical magician needs, is mere embroidery. Such moves may 
serve to amuse the deviser himself but as a means for entertaining an 
audience they are worthless, and should not be inflicted on the long 
suffering seekers for worthwhile magical knowledge. There is a real need 
at the present time for tricks in which cigarettes play the leading role. The 
experiment that follows gives an excellent example of what can be done 
along this line. 

BIG-CIG JUMBO CIGARETTE 
PRODUCTION 

HARRY C. BJORKLUND 

THE EFFECT: The performer is smoking a cigarette. When it is about 
haft consumed he pushes it into his left fist. Rubbing the fingers together 
as if crumbling the cigarette to nothing, he suddenly produces a huge 
cigarette, seven inches long, one inch in diameter and lighted, apparently. 
This enormous cigarette suddenly multiplies to two which he displays, 
One in each hand. 







PREPARATION: A fairly large flesh colored 
tip to fit over the right second finger and two 
large imitation cigarettes with faked lighted 
ends, will be required. Place the finger tip in a 
pocket or elsewhere whence it can be stolen, 
imperceptibly, one big cigarette under the vest 
on the right hand side, the open end 
downwards, and the second big cigarette in the 
right upper vest pocket, the open end upwards. 
Fig. 1. 

WORKING: Call attention to the cigarette you are smoking, which 
should be about half consumed, and as you display it in the left hand, steal 
the finger tip with the second finger of the right hand. Stand with your 
right side to the front, place the cigarette between your lips and hold up 
the left hand, tightly clenched. Remark that you have to make a hole in 
the hand and point to it with the right index finger, keeping the other three 
fingers closed into the palm, thus concealing the false tip on the second 
finger. Insert the right forefinger into the left fist at the thumb opening, 
which is held downwards, and ream it around. Remove the forefinger and 
show the opening. To make it larger insert the second finger and carry the 
false tip into the left fist which retains it. 

(To load the false tip imperceptibly, keep the back of the right hand 
towards the spectators and bring it up against the left fist so that the first 
knuckle of the second finger is at the opening of the first as in Fig. 2. 
Extend the finger, the left thumb and fingers opening slightly to let it pass 
and instantly closing on it. In the figure the hand is turned to show the 
way in which the second finger is bent, in actual practice the back of the 
hand is to the front and the false tip is completely hidden Twist the finger 
around several times, then withdraw it, leaving the false tip in the fist.) 




fig, a 


TIG, 3 






Keeping the left fist in the same position, take the cigarette from the 
mouth with the right hand and insert it in the fist via the thumb opening so 
that it goes into the false tip.. Push it in with the second finger, forcing it 
well home and, at the same time, keep the right index finger on the back 
of the left fist. Fig. 3. Withdraw the tip imperceptibly by simply reversing 
the action with which you inserted it. Bend the second finger inward at 
the second joint and at once rub the back of the fist with the right 
forefinger. 

Raise the left hand keeping it closed, wave it slightly with an up and 
down movement and, at the same time, work the tips of the fingers on the 
palm as if crumbling the cigarette to nothing. Keep your eyes fixed on the 
left hand. Let the right hand drop to the edge of the vest and insert the 
second finger, with the false tip still on it, into the open end of the big 
cigarette. Quietly draw this out by moving the hand partly forward and 
partly downward so that the big cigarette will lie back along the hand 
towards the wrist, the forefinger still outstretched and pointing to the left 
fist. Fig. 4. With a proper regard for angles the big cigarette will be 
concealed from the spectators completely. 

Bring the right hand up to the left fist, extend the second finger carrying 
the big cigarette into it, the thumb and the fingers opening slightly to let it 
pass back in line with the hand towards the left wrist and then closing on 
it. Immediately seize the end of the fake with the 
cigarette right thumb and fingers and draw it slowly out of the fist, the 
false tip remaining inside the big cigarette. 

Show the jumbo cigarette in the right hand, then take it with the left hand 
and bring the right hand back to the right lapel. Insert the tip of the right 
second finger into the open end of the second big cigarette and draw it out 
so that it lies back along the hand towards the wrist, the second, third and 
fourth fingers being closed into the palm and the forefinger pointing to the 
left hand. Bring the right hand up to the left as before, extend the second 
finger carrying the second cigarette into the hand and then pull it out. 
Display a big cigarette in each hand. 

Mr. Bjorklund concludes the trick by producing an enormous cigarette a 
foot long in his right hand. This he steals from under his coat on the right 
side, holding it with the bent second finger so that it lies along the inside 
of the arm towards the elbow. With a quick turn to the right the second 
finger is extended smartly and the huge cigarette appears as if caught 
from the air. 



By having a lighted cigarette prepared with saltpeter so that it will keep 
smouldering the performer can make a most effective exit, a jumbo 
cigarette in each hand and puffing on the Gargantuan one. A novel and 
appropriate climax to the lighted cigarette routine. 
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PRODUCTION OF THREE 
CIGARETTES FROM BARE HANDS 


Cut a small piece of light brown wrapping paper, as close to flesh color as 
possible, making the piece a trifle longer than a cigarette. Wrap three 
cigarettes in the paper and gum the overlapping edge. Do not wrap them 
too tightly, the cigarettes should have a little play so that they can be 
drawn out freely. Cut the paper flush with the cigarettes at one end and 
close the other by pushing the paper in. Now by using this little package 
as a false finger three cigarettes can be effectively produced. 

For example, you can have the packet, closed end downwards in your 
right coat pocket. In going to the pocket for matches get the fake between 
your second and third fingers. Put the matches in your left hand, and raise 
the right hand, palm towards the spectators and the fingers pressed close 
together, the tips pointing straight outwards, Make a grab in the air, put 
the third finger on the back of the packet, bringing it into the palm of the 
hand as you close it with a sweep to the left. 

The open end of the packet will now he against the tips of the thumb and 
forefinger and the cigarettes can be pushed up into view one by one with 
ease. Take the first two in the left hand and as you push up the last one, 
crumple the slip of paper into a ball and hold it concealed by, bending the 
third and little fingers on it. 
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REAL SMOKE FROM A PHANTOM 
CIGARETTE 


The performer goes through the actions of making a cigarette after the 
customary manner of performing the Phantom Cigarette trick, pretends to 
light the imaginary cigarette and then puffs out a considerable volume of 
real smoke. 

This very surprising impromptu trick must be tried out to be believed. 
When you strike the match hold it directly below your nostrils, the natural 
position in which you would hold it if really lighting a cigarette and, at 
the same moment, inhale deeply through the nostrils only. The gas, thus 
inhaled, must be taken into the lungs and, after a few moments, exhaled 
from the mouth in small puffs. Some sort of chemical reaction takes place 
which results in a volume of smoke that is quite surprising. 
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ROLLING A CIGARETTE WITH 
ONE HAND 


For this simple method you require a thumb tip and a cigarette. Pull a 
little of the tobacco out of the ends of the cigarette and squeeze the paper 
in a little so that it will not look like the regular machine made article. 
Place the thumb tip on your left thumb and drop the cigarette into your 
left sleeve. Have some cigarette tobacco and a cigarette paper handy and 
you are ready. 

Show your hands empty, keeping the point of the left thumb towards the 
spectators. Take a small quantity of the tobacco with your right thumb 
and forefinger, fixing attention on it, and at the same time drop your left 
hand to the side letting the cigarette fall into it, Close the fingers on it, 
nipping the thumb tip off and bring the hand up fisted. Place the tobacco 
in the fist at the thumb-forefinger opening and press it into the thumb tip 
with the right thumb. Take the cigarette paper, crumple it between the 
right thumb and push it into the fist also. Press it well into the thumb tip 
with the right thumb and steal the tip. 

It only remains for you to make the pretended rolling of the cigarette as 
realistic as possible and then show the finished article. Take a match from 
your coat pocket and leave the thumb tip behind. 
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SOME USEFUL GIMMICKS 

RING, Etc. 

This useful little appliance is made of fine 
but stiff wire, bent into the shape shown in 
Fig.l. The points A and B are sharpened so 
that they can be pushed into the clothing at 
any place desired. A typical use for the 
gimmick is in the trick of passing a ring 
from hand to hand. ("Close Up Magic," 
second edition, p. 12.) When the ring has 
been caught in the right hand, that hand is 
dropped to the side, the ring is placed on 
the little hook and the hand is brought up 
and casually shown to be empty. Later the ring is again taken secretly in 
the right hand which is then covered with a second handkerchief and the 
trick finished in the usual way. In this form the trick is one of the best 
impromptu tricks extant. 

A folded silk, or a pile of coins, tied with thread, can he put on the hook 
and stolen imperceptibly when required. Other uses will readily suggest 
themselves. 


1. HOOK FOR 



* ■ FIG, 1 
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SOME USEFUL GIMMICKS 

2. FAKED CARDS FOR FLOURISH 

Four cards are glued together at the 
ends with a small rubber band 
between them. Fig. 2. To make the 
fake, place a small rubber band 
around the middle of two cards, lay 
a third card on top and a fourth card 
below these two, then glue the ends 
of the upper and lower pairs for 
about an inch and a quarter. By 
2 inserting the pack between them the 

cards will be held intact and various 
effective flourishes such as putting the pack on the toe of the shoe, 
kicking it upwards and catching it on the back of the right hand, tossing 
the pack up behind the back and over the left shoulder catching it on the 
back of the left hand, etc., can be done with ease. When the pack is not in 
motion hold it by the sides between the second finger and thumb, hiding 
the exposed part of the elastic. 

The faked cards are added to the pack after being palmed from a pocket or 
by simply laying the pack down on them as they lie hidden behind some 
object on the table while you wipe your hands or pull up your sleeves. To 
get the fake into position shuffle overhand bringing, it to the bottom. 

Insert the left little finger between the two double cards and pull off about 
half the pack, back towards your body, as if making a cut, and insert them 
in the break. Repeat with the remainder of the loose cards and square the 
deck. Riffle the outer end of the pack strongly and then proceed with the 
various throws. 


To remove the faked cards is a Simple matter. Hold the pack as for the 
Hindu shuffle, grip the two double cards between the left thumb and 
second finger, pull out -the pack and do the Hindu Shuffle leaving the 
faked cards at the bottom. They can then be palmed in the left hand and 
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SOME USEFUL 
GIMMICKS 

3. NEW SILK 
PRODUCTION 
BALL 

As will be seen from Fig. 3, this 
is a hollow metal ball of the 
usual size but the interior is 
divided off by partitions which provide for the silks being loaded in 
separately. Each different color is thus instantly available for production 
at will. This is a distinct advantage in many tricks with silks. 
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SOME USEFUL GIMMICKS 

4. THUMB NAIL CARD MARKER 



FIG. i 

felt by the second finger in dealing. 


This tiny carved strip of metal, 
made to fit under the thumb nail 
and provide with a point, Fig. 4 is a 
very useful gimmick for marking 
cards. It is usually carried under 
the nail of the right thumb and any 
desired cards can be marked with it 
as they are dealt by pressing it on 
the outer right hand corner. A 
slight protuberance is thus made on 
the face of the card which can be 


Or a tiny scratch can be made at a certain point on the back of a card 
which will be imperceptible to anyone else !but perfectly plain to the 
operator. If you wish to mark a card for use as a key card, the gimmick 
should be put under the nail of the left thumb and the mark made near the 
outer left corner of the card. When the cards are fanned in the left hand or 
spread on the table from left to right the mark will show up instantly. 


Some fun may be had with this card marker at the expense of an expert 
three card man. After the first throw pick up a card at random, if it is not 
the card you are to follow, take another. When you get the card mark it 
lightly you throw it down. From then on the operator can exert all his 
wiles but you pick the card every time. 
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SOME USEFUL GIMMICKS 

5. CARD CASE FOR POCKET 
SWITCH 



PIG. 5 


The usual plan in switching decks in the coat 
pocket is to lay the duplicate deck on its side 
while the pack which is to be changed is 
inserted upright. A better plan is to cut a flap 
card case in half and attach a safety-pin to the 
bottomed half, Fig. 5. Fasten it in the coat 
pocket to the side next the body and insert the 
pack to be substituted into 


At any favorable moment the deck in use can be dropped to the pocket, 
the duplicate pack seized and brought out instantly. 
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SOME USEFUL GIMMICKS 

6. CODOR CHANGE OF SILK IN 
HAND 


The working of this ingenious 
little gimmick can be followed 
from the figures. A small silk is 
wound on the spindle on one side 
of the middle wire loop, on the 
other side the spindle has a little 
sharp bent hook to which a corner 
of the silk to be dyed is secretly 
attached. When this is laid over 
the hand as shown in Fig. 7, the 
corner of the other silk is seized 
and drawn downwards. The 
spindle revolves and winds up the 
first silk as the second silk is 
brought into view below the hand. The gimmick is painted flesh color and 
is held along the inside of the second finger by the two bent wires which 
are clipped by the first and third fingers. After the silk has apparently 
been dyed a different color, it is thrown over the hand concealing the 
gimmick which can be disposed of in placing the silk on the table. It will 
be found very useful for changing the color of a length of silk ribbon. 



FIG, « 


FIG* ? 
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SOME USEFUL GIMMICKS 

7. GIMMICK FOR THE ROPE, COAT 
AND RINGS TRICK 


This good old-time trick has had a new spurt of popularity and it takes on 
a new complexion when the ropes or cords are shown and tested 
separately. To make the necessary join at their middles, place a sliver of 
lead wire, painted flesh color, around the back of the first joint of the left 
second finger just below the nail. When the separate cords have been 
examined take them by two ends with the right hand and draw them 
through the left hand up to the middle so that the halves hang down. It is 
then an easy matter to slide the lead wire off the left middle finger and 
pinch its ends together so that it gripss both cords. The separation of the 
two cords leaving the join in the middle then follows in the orthodox 
manner. 
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SOME USEFUL GIMMICKS 

8. SMOKE BALL FOR BILLIARD 
BALL VANISH 


Procure a rubber ball the same size as the billiard balls in use and paint it 
the same color with the special paint now obtainable which will not crack 
when the ball is squeezed. Cut a haft inch hole in the ball and squeeze it 
flat, then blow a good mouthful of cigarette smoke into the ball as it 
expands. Paste a patch of enameled paper over the opening to retain the 
smoke. The ball may be used in the course of the routine or preferably 
kept as a final surprise. To vanish it break the paper with the nail of the 
thumb, squeeze the ball flat, forcing out the smoke, and back palm the 
rubber which will now be in the shape of a flat disc. 
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SOME USEFUL GIMMICKS 

9. WAND LEVITATION 

This is a tiny metal trough, about -i 
in. long and % in. broad to which is 
soldered a small, sharp hook. Fig. 8 
shows the gimmick. By placing 
some good, adhesive wax in the 
trough the little appliance can be 
attached to the nail of the right 
thumb and the hands shown empty. 

At the outset the gimmick can be 
lying on your table and can be 
Picked up by pressing the thumb nail 
on the wax in taking the wand. It is then an easy matter to grip the 
gimmick with the tips of the first and second fingers and press it on the 
side of the wand while making pretended mesmeric passes over it. You 
can then, by means of the tiny hook, cause the wand to remain suspended 
from the back or front of the hand, the fingers or your clothing. A few 
minutes trial will show that you can get practically the same effects 
obtainable by other methods for suspending a wand, and by again 
transferring the gimmick to the thumb nail, the hands can be shown empty 
and the wand handed out for examination. 

The gimmick has this further advantage, it can be used to bring about the 
same effect with any small borrowed article, a key, a coin, a match box, a 
business card and so on. The final example of magnetic attraction can be 
made by attaching the borrowed article to the inner part of the sleeve of 
your outstretched left arm and then detaching the object leaving the tiny 
gimmick hooked into the cloth. Being black it will be unnoticeable and 
can remain in that position awaiting a favorable moment for its removal. 



FIG. £ 
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SOME USEFUL GIMMICKS 

10. BILLIARD BALL 
HOLDERS 

Several whiskey jiggers set on the table make 
very handy holders for billiard balls, either for 
display at the finish of the one to four 
production or in the course of the 
manipulations. 

Another idea is to use the chalk billiard 
markers. The balls rest securely in the 
depressions and by enlarging the hole and putting a dab of soft adhesive 
wax on one side of it, the shell can be pressed against the wax, broadside 
to the front. It will then appear to be a solid ball, Fig. 9. 
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SOME USEFUL GIMMICKS 

11. PREPARED UNBREAKABLE 
EGG 


Take a real egg, chip a hole at each end large enough for the contents to 
be blown out easily. This done, wash he inside thoroughly with water and 
let dry. Then rinse he inside with corrosive sublimate (poison) dissolved 
in spirits of wine. 

Take some strips of a white tambourine coil and with a good white library 
paste cover the outside of the egg with he paper, pressing it on firmly with 
the fingers. Cover the egg with three even layers and put it aside to dry. 

When the paper has dried thoroughly rub the surface with very fine emery 
paper until it is perfectly smooth. You will then have an egg that looks 
like an egg and will last for years. It will not break if dropped accidentally 
and if it becomes soiled a gentle rub with emery paper will make it new 
again. 

If a hole is required in the side or end of the egg, for the insertion of a silk 
for example, put the egg aside to dry after the second coat of paper has 
been applied. When dry, outline the hole required with pencil and then 
prick the outline with a needle, finally cut the piece out with a sharp knife. 
Cover the surface with another layer of paper strips, tuck the ends into the 
hole and paste them to the inside surface of the shell, thus giving a 
smooth finish to the edges of the hole. Finish by rubbing the surface with 
emery paper. 

By this simple method eggs can be prepared for any special purpose, of 
any required size, with or without holes and they will last an indefinite 
time. They have the great additional advantage of being easy to handle. 
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SOME USEFUL GIMMICKS 

12. PREPARED CIGAR FOR THE 
CARD IN CIGAR TRICK 


The card in the cigarette is a popular trick with magicians but the card in 
the cigar is very rarely seen although it was the original form of the trick. 
This is probably because the proper method of preparing the cigar is not 
generally known. 


Take two cigars of the same 
brand and with a razor blade 
cut a hole along the side of 
one, large enough to take a 
rolled card. Fig. 10. Tear a 
corner from a duplicate of the 
card you propose to use for 
the trick and lay it aside. Roll the card tightly, insert it in the hole in the 
cigar and tie a black thread around both to keep the card in place. 

Soak the second cigar in water for from fifteen to twenty minutes, then 
place it on a table and carefully unwrap the leaf which covers it. Lay this 
outside leaf out fiat and dry it with blotting paper. When dry coat it with 
white library paste, take the cigar with the card in it and roll it over the 
leaf so that it is covered from one end to the other and finish off the tip 
carefully. Roll the cigar on the table with the side of a pencil to ensure the 
sticking of the leaf uniformly. Let it dry for a day or two before using. 

It is a good plan to prepare half a dozen cigars at the same time. In order 
to avoid confusion, take six cards of the same suit and value and the same 
back pattern, square them together and tear a corner from all six at once. 
Any one of the torn corners will then fit any one of the cards and after 
they have been prepared any one of the six cigars can used for the trick. 
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SOME USEFUL GIMMICKS 

13. SHOE LACE THAT 
STRETCHES TO 
TWICE ITS LENGTH 

The shoe lace is doubled into itself, Fig. 11, 
so that it appears to be a short lace with a. 
regular tip at each end and there is nothing 
to indicate its true condition. To stretch it all 
that is necessary is to hold the lace in one 
hand by the part that extends down the 
middle and slide the fingers of the other 
hand down it as you pull the hidden part out. 

The trick is the invention of Mr. Rex Slocombe who uses it as an 
interlude for the ring on the string. It can be used to advantage in many 
other tricks. 
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SOME USEFUL GIMMICKS 


This trick is 
generally done 
immediately 
after entering 
on stage. Mr. 
Henry E. Ebel 
has devised an 
ingenious 
gimmick 
whereby the 
apparent 
magnetic 

suspension of the wand can be performed before executing the vanish and 
change to silk. A small slot is cut in the side of the cane and a tiny hook to 
fit into the slot is sewed to the inside of the second finger of the left hand 
glove. After showing the cane and twirling it freely, stand with your right 
side to the front and hold the left hand vertically. Place the cane against 
the left fingers and stroke them up and down several times, finally catch 
the hook in the slot and slowly remove the right hand, leaving the cane 
apparently held by the left hand by magnetic attraction. Swing the hand 
and the cane forward show the back of the hand then bring it back to its 
original position. Remove the left hand by first sliding it down the cane. 

Mr. Ebel has also arranged: A PREPARED KNOB FOR THE CANE 
(NEXT) 


14. FOR THE CANE TO SILK 
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SOME USEFUL GIMMICKS 

15. A PREPARED KNOB FOR THE 
CANE 


A small reel with a strong spring is fitted inside 
the detachable knob and the end of the thread is 
passed through a hole in its side. A ring of very 
fine wire is attached to the thread, the ring being 
large enough to take the forefinger of the 
performer's right hand. After magnetizing the 
cane, as described above, the performer, standing 
with his left side to the audience and holding the 
cane in his left hand with the knob uppermost, 
passes his right hand from the top to the bottom 
several times; then he inserts his first finger in 
the wire ring, carries this down to the ferrule end 
and grips this between his thumb and fingers. He turns the cane over, 
bringing the knob nearest the floor and removes his left hand. By gently 
relaxing the pressure of the right thumb and fingers the cane rises its full 
length bringing the knob into the right hand. 

This effect and the previous one will be found to enhance the subsequent 
metamorphosis of the cane to a silk. 

This reel is perfect for the Rising Cards. To work: Grip the cane under the 
arm, as illustrated, which brings the reel into correct position for the rising 
card trick. Wax the wire ring, attach this to the selected card and follow 
the usual routine. 
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THE CHINESE RINGS 


Contrary to the usual fanciful nomenclature of magic tricks the Chinese 
Rings really were invented by the Chinese magicians. The name of the 
genius Who first devised the combination of a split ring with others 
solidly linked and solid single rings to simulate the actual linking and 
unlinking of the rings will never be known. Indeed it appears to have been 
a very old trick when it was introduced into Europe by a troupe of 
Chinese magicians early in the XIX Century. It was quickly adopted by 
the local magicians, Phillippe especially made a great reputation with this 
trick as well as the production of the huge bowl of water and ducks from a 
shawl, also borrowed from the Chinese. 




FIG. 1 


In its original form eight rings were used, the key, two singles the set of 
two and the set of three. In all the real Chinese sets of rings that I have 
seen, the cut in the key ring is a straight cut. The slanting cut and the 
locking arrangement shown in Fig. 1, were probably devised by Western 
magicians. A later development made use of two keys and three 
additional single rings which enabled the operator to apparently link the 
whole set of twelve in a chain. The two end rings are simply held against 
the adjoining rings. Fig. 2. 









piVJ 



PIG. 2 


Many attempts have been made to devise a practical key ring which could 
be examined and yet be opened and closed by the performer at will, but 
no satisfactory solution has yet been found. The search is really 
unnecessary for in good hands the trick is performed in such a way that 
the audience is fully persuaded that each and every ring has been 
examined and found to be solid. 

The following brief survey gives the principal practical additions to the 
feat. No attempt has been made to give them in chronological order. 

1. The false count and the addition of the key ring after the other 
rings have been examined. This was the method adopted by 
Chung Ling Soo who gave the finest performance with the rings I 
have ever seen. He used eleven rings, ten only being shown to the 
audience. Counting these as eleven he proceeded to apparently link 
the set of two and the set of three and then tossed all of the ten 
rings for examination. When the rings were thrown back to the 
stage they were picked up by his assistant Suee Seen (Mrs. Soo) 
who added the key from her capacious sleeve as she handed the 
rings to Soo. He used large and thick rings, the bell-like sound 
given out when they were clashed together added greatly to the 
effect. 

2. The Large Ring. Devised by the late John Northern Hilliard, this 
idea of having one solid ring of such size that the other rings can 
be passed through it, makes possible some very effective and 
puzzling moves. For instance, the large ring can be made to 
apparently pass through a chain made by the others, in reality it 
passes over them. 

3. The Small Ring. This is just the reverse of the large ring. One 




single is of such diameter that it will slip through the others. This 
idea has undoubtedly been used by a number of performers but it 
was first published by Mr. Fitzkee in his manuscript "Linking Ring 
Manipulation." Mr. Fitzkee's routine makes effective use of both 
the large and the small ring. 

4. Counting the rings as separate. This very fine addition to the 
trick was first published by M. Odin, a French magician. His book 
has been translated by Mr. Victor Farelli under the title of "The 
Odin Rings." Mr. Farelli gives some effective additions to the 
original routine and his book should be studied by all ring workers. 

5. Exchange of full set of single rings for the trick set. Some 
performers have used this idea, the exchange being made at the 
back of a chair or table. I have yet to see a satisfactory method of 
making the exchange imperceptibly. 

6. Routine without a key ring. This method was first put forth by 
Messrs. Larsen and Wright in one of their publications. Their 
routine is practical and effective but the most brilliant exposition 
of this idea was that given by Mr. Herman Weber at the Heckscher 
Theater on the occasion of the 1938 S. A. M Hospital Benefit 
performance. Mr. Weber's handling of the rings without a key ring 
was such as to completely bewilder an audience composed mainly 
of magicians. 

The three following moves were demonstrated to me by Cardini, the 
world famous manipulator. It is not generally known, even amongst 
magicians, that Cardini handles the linking rings as brilliantly as he does 
cards, billiard balls, cigarettes, et cetera. 

Large rings and a key with a slanting cut are necessary in all three of the 
moves. Fig. 1. 
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The Chinese Rings 

I. WITH THE KEY AND ONE SINGLE 

1. Link the two rings and then let the key ring hang free on the solid, 
then spin the key ring rapidly on the solid, the slanting cut does not 
interfere with the spin in any way. 

2. Change the rings from hand to hand, concentrating your gaze on 
the solid and ostentatiously covering the same spot with the finger 
and thumb of each hand as you take the solid ring. 

3. As the spin of the key ring slows down watch for the split and 
seize it with the free hand. Separate the rings, keeping the thumb 
and finger still at the same spot and apparently take the rings apart 
there. 

4. Immediately offer the key for examination and rather markedly 
draw back the solid ring. But the one you hold back is the ring they 
want to see and the more you demur at giving it up the more they 
insist on having it. Finally hand out the solid and watch the 
expressions as it is examined. At once take up the other rings and 
proceed with your routine. 

This is a good thing to work on that objectionable person who knows 
about the key ring and insists on airing his knowledge. 
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The Chinese Rings 

II. WITH THE KEY, SET OF TWO AND 
SET OF THREE RINGS 

1. Link the key into the set of two and show two sets of three rings, one set 
in each hand, the key ring being in the right hand. Swing the two chains 
from side to side, bringing the hands gradually closer together, finally 
slipping the top ring of the set of three into the key ring forming a chain 
of six. 

2. Seize the end rings of the set of three and the set of two with the left and 
right hands respectively and show the chain of six. The split of the key 
ring should be midway between the two rings to which it is linked and 
the nearest point of the ring to the floor. Stretch the hands wide apart so 
that the chain is almost horizontal but keep the rings in motion by 
turning from side to side as if to show the chain to everyone. 



3. Bring the hands closer together a little and twist the rings in opposite 
directions, still keeping up the swinging motion. The lowest ring of the 
set of three is thus made to slide down the side of the key ring until it 
reaches the slit when it is forced out and the two chains of three fall 
apart. 
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The Chinese Rings 

III. SET OF THREE, SET OF TWO 
AND KEY RING 

The preceding move having been 
successfully accomplished, you again hold 
two chains of three rings, one in each hand 
but, this time, the key ring is at the bottom of 
the set of two rings, one of which is held in 
the left hand. The slit in the key ring should 
be the lowest point of the ring, that is, nearest 
the floor. 

Swing the chains making the lowest rings 
strike one against the other in such a way that 
the lowest ring of the set of three hits the key ring just at the slit, through 
which it passes and thus becomes automatically linked to it. 

Admittedly this is a difficult move but having seen it done by Cardini I 
can vouch for its practicability and startling effect. The split in the key 
ring, being broadside on to the spectators is invisible at a little distance 
but, looking down from above, the operator can see it plainly. It is only a 
matter of practice to make the rings strike each other at the right spot to 
make the solid ring slip through the slit. 
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The Chinese Rings 

THE DROP MOVE 


The move in which the top ring of a chain of four, the set of three and the 
key ring, held vertically, apparently falls to the bottom of the chain and 
then frees itself from the other rings, has become a favorite with most ring 
workers. The same effect can be produced with the chain of four rings 
held horizontally as in Fig. I. One ring can I be made to appear to travel 
through the others from one side to the other. 

THE MOVES ARE AS FOLLOW 

1. Hold the key ring in the right hand, the thumb covering the 
opening, and the outer ring of the set of three in the left hand. 

Twist the rings over tightly causing this first ring of the set of three 
to double over on the next one so that you show two rings in the 
left hand, a single ring in the middle and the key ring in the right 
hand. Fig. 1. ][Hold the rings horizontally. 

2. Relax the twist slightly and allow one ring from the left hand to 
double itself over on to the middle ring as in Fig. 2. 

-“(□DO 
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3. Again relax and tighten the rings as before and one of the two 
middle rings will double itself over on to the key ring, Fig. 3. 

4. Release the key ring and draw it free. 

An effective way of working is to apparently pass one ring over the chain 
held horizontally, as above, but leave the key attached and again show the 
chain of four. Then repeat the trick twist and work the dropping of one 
ring with the chain held vertically and this time detach the key from the 
bottom of the chain, thus creating the illusion of the ring falling through 
the others finally freeing itself. In this case the repetition enhances the 
effect. 

The discovery of the vertical drop is claimed by many but I believe credit 
should go to Mr. J. T. Ferguson who first described the horizontal method 
in "The Magic Wand" of November, 1916. 
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The Chinese Rings 

A SUBTLE MOVE 


Invite a spectator to join you on the platform or stage and seat him facing 
the audience. Hand him two single rings and take the key and a single 
ring yourself, the key in the left hand and the single ring in the right. 

Take your position behind the spectator and invite him to link his two 
rings just as you will do. Bend over and do the solo linking in front of 
him. He tries and fails. Again working with the rings in front of him 
unlink them, keeping the key in your left hand. 

Exchange the ring in your right hand for the ring in the spectator's right 
hand. Again link your two in front of his eyes and let him try with the two 
rings he now holds. Again he fails. 

Unlink your two but this time keep the key in your right hand. Hand the 
spectator the ring in your left hand, taking the one from his left hand. 
Remark, "Well now, you have had all four rings surely you'll be able to 
do it this time. See how simple it is. Just rub the rings together so and they 
melt one into the other." Repeat the linking as before, and have the 
spectator try again. 

Finally unlink your two rings and take the other two from your victim 
who retires to his seat, willing to swear that he handled all four rings and 
that they are all perfectly solid. 
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POP...DID...DEE...POP...POP!!!! 

AUDLEY WALSH 

EFFECT: The performer has two boys come forward. In the hat of one of 
them he finds a couple of white calico caps, such as cooks wear, which he 
puts on their heads; and a couple of white aprons which they tie on each 
other. In the second boy's hat he discovers an egg and a glass of water. 

The egg is broken into a pan, the water poured in, together with a quantity 
of flour, sugar, etc., found in one of the hats, and the boys vigorously stir 
up the ingredients. Some spirits are poured in and one of the boys throws 
a lighted match into the pan. There is a burst of flame and the lid is 
clapped on to extinguish it. 

One of the boys is told to take off the lid of the pan and as he does so a 
loud crackling sound comes from it, followed by an explosion, quickly 
followed by another loud Bang! A mound of popcorn is seen to swell up 
in the pan. rising higher and higher until it appears that the supply is 
inexhaustible. The boys fill their hats and pockets and retire to their seats 
to enjoy their feast. 







REQUIREMENTS: Dove 
pan, with lining prepared as 
under, two calico cook's caps 
and aprons, folded compactly 
and tied with thread, a parcel 
made up of little paper packets 
containing flour, currants, 
sugar, etc., an egg, a glass of 
water with rubber cover fixed 
on it, a small vial of spirits, two 
large forks and a box of 
matches. The lining of the dove 
pan has a cardboard insert on 
the lower side of which are 
fastened three spiral springs. 
These are so adjusted that when 
the cardboard insert is pressed 
down into the pan and it is filled with popcorn, they will force the 
cardboard slowly up to the top of the pan making it appear that the 
popcorn is spontaneously growing and increasing in quantity. There are 
two holes at the bottom of the lining, opposite each other, one on each 
side, and two strings which can be threaded through the holes, each with a 
knot on one end. A noisemaker, and two Bingos are also required. 

PREPARATION: Thread the two strings through the holes in the lining. 
Pull that part of one string that is inside the lining up over the side so that 
it is temporarily out of the way, then pull the other string taut. Under this 
string place the letter noise-maker and the two Bingos, one of which has 
been cut shorter for quicker action. Hold these down with the string and 
put the cardboard insert in the pan on top of them, press it to the bottom 
and then draw the second string taut over it, keeping it in position. Fill the 
lining with popcorn, pressing in as much as it will hold, put the cover on 
it and fasten it. Pull out the two strings and the load is ready. Place the 
pan and the lid separately on your table, with the vial of spirits and the 
box of matches close to the pan. 

The two little packages, the caps and aprons and the packets of flour, 
sugar, currants, etc., are to be produced from the boys’ hats. They may be 
loaded in from s servante or from a headless nail at the back of a chair or, 
again, they can be loaded into the hat direct from your person which is, 
probably the most effective method. To do the latter requires having a silk 
handkerchief, rolled into a compact ball, vested on the right hand side, 
with the two packages under your coat on the left side. If you do not have 










the customary loading pocket in the coat, the packages are easily held in 
position by pressure of the upper left arm against the side. The egg is 
placed in a holder on the right hand side under the coat and the covered 
glass Of water is in the outside left coat pocket. 

WORKING: Induce two boys to come up to assist you and bring their 
hats. Stand them one on each side of you, hat in hand. Work the usual 
business of getting their names, introducing yourself and shaking hands, 
then introduce the boys to one another and have them shake hands. Do 
this with rather exaggerated politeness, it always gets a laugh. In the 
meantime, secure the silk handkerchief from your vest and palm it in the 
right hand. Take the hat from the boy on your left and let the silk fall into 
it. Look into it and tell the boy he has left something inside. Shake the hat 
to make the silk expand, turn it over towards yourself and let the silk fall 
to the floor. As it does so bring the hat with its mouth against your chest 
and look at the silk over it, at the same moment pull the load from under 
the left side of your coat into the hat with the right hand. 

Pick up the silk with your right hand, then notice that there is something 
else in the hat. Push the silk into your trousers pocket, break the thread of 
the package and bring out one of the white caps. Place this on one boy's 
head, then the other cap on the second boy. Shake out the aprons and let 
the boys put them on, each tying the other's at the back. Put the hat, still 
containing the other packets, on the table near the dove pan and palm the 
egg in your right hand. Take the second boy’s hat and load the egg into it. 
Hold it out to the boy on your left asking him to take the article out, hold 
the hat in your right hand and turn a little to the left. As the boy brings out 
the egg, take the covered glass from your left coat pocket with your left 
hand and transfer the hat to that hand, loading the glass into it. After some 
by play with the egg, you ask if it’s fresh, just laid.., in the hat, and so on, 
then bring out the glass of water, leaving the cover in the hat for the time 
being. Place the glass on the table and lay the hat aside. 

Remarking that the boys have evidently come prepared to do some 
cooking, have one of them break the egg into the pan and prompt him to 
throw the shells in, too. Have the other boy pour the water in, give them 
each a fork and set them mixing up the egg and water. "We want more 
than an egg and water," you say and you pretend that one boy says "look 
in my hat." "In your hat, that's a funny place to carry ingredients for 
cooking," you say. Take out the packet of flour, open it and pour the flour 
into the pan. Give another packet to each of the boys and have them 
empty the contents into the pan, then continue the stirring. 



When they have mixed the contents to your satisfaction, you remark that a 
little flavoring would be advisable and you pour the spirits into the pan. 
Prompt one boy to light a match and throw it into the pan. The spirit flares 
up and in the ensuing excitement take the lid and clap it on the pan, 
extinguishing the flame. 

Expostulate with the boy and tell him he is responsible for whatever has 
happened to the contents. Have him lift the lid and as he does so, the 
noisemaker gets in its work and immediately afterwards Bingo No. 1. 
explodes, followed by the second. The popcorn is forced up by the 
cardboard insert, which rises on its springs, and continues to overflow 
onto the table in an apparently enormous quantity. You have two toy hats 
handy and you fill these with the popcorn, giving one to each boy and let 
them stuff their pockets with the remainder, also their own hats, not 
forgetting to secretly remove the rubber cover of the glass. Dismiss them 
with a compliment on their cookery. 

For children's parties and mixed audiences here is a routine made to order 
for the performer who can enter into the fun of the thing wholeheartedly 
and get all the laughs possible out of it. There may not be much high art 
in it but there is real entertainment and that is what is wanted these 
dolorous days. 
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THE KEY TO THE MYSTERY 

MAGICAL DISPORTMENT OF AN ORDINARY KEY 
By DR. H. WALTER GROTE 

EFFECT: An apartment key is borrowed from a spectator, marked for 
identification and wrapped in a piece of paper. The key, Which is 
unmistakably in the paper, is placed in full view of the audience under an 
inverted glass. A moment or two later, the performer produces from his 
pocket a key container with a number of keys thereon. Fastened amongst 
these keys is found the spectator's key which has mysteriously vanished 
from the paper wrapper under the glass. 

UTENSILS: A fairly heavy piece of paper about five inches by four. A 
key container with hooks for four individual keys. Three keys are attached 
in the key-case and one hook is left vacant. 

PATTER AND EXECUTION: "When a gentleman asks a lady for the 
key to her apartment such a request is apt to engender serious 
complications In this instance, however, I would merely like to borrow 
such a key for a few minutes in order to test your power of observation. 
(Somebody produces a key). Thank you. This is the key to your own 
apartment? Yes? All right. Now I know how embarrassing it can be when 
one loses such a key, so in order to avoid any such possibility we will 
wrap it up for the time being in this piece of paper, (you wrap up the key). 

By the way does your key have a serial number on it? No? Well in that 
case I would prefer to have you scratch it a little or mark it in some way 
for identification. (Unwrap the key.) Now that is better. Please notice that 
the key is securely wrapped. (Wrap it up and let the spectator feel the key 
through the paper, also rap the table surface with it). Now in order that 
nothing will disturb the security of this key we will place it here on the 
table under this inverted glass where you may keep an eye on it all the 
time. (In the act of placing the package under the glass let the key drop 
into your palm and place the empty paper only under the glass). 







Now let me ask you a question. How often do you use this key? Two or 
three times a day? (During the subsequent patter place your hand 
nonchalantly into your pocket, fix the key on the empty hook of the 
container, close this and remove your hand from the pocket). And you 
carry it loosely or together with a number of other keys? Have you ever 
lost a key or forgotten to take it with you? You have? What do you do in a 
case like that? (By this time you should be well set with the key in your 
container. If not, keep on talking). 

Suppose someone came along with a bunch of keys to help you out, then 
and there, would you know your key well enough to pick out the one 
likely to fit your lock? You don't think so? So if it wasn't for the mark you 
wouldn't even recognize your own key in a bunch of others? Well, don't 
worry about it, I find it quite a common occurence. 

You see, I, myself, carry my keys in a container provided with four 
individual places and, of course, I know exactly which key belongs in 
which place. Suppose, for instance, you name one of the four places. Eh? 
No. 3? (Three is almost certain to be named, but if two is asked for then 
simply count from the other end). Well, I'll tell you. You see No. 1, is the 
key to my apartment, No. 2, is the key to my garage, No. 4, the key to my 
office. Now No. 3 stall is empty and reserved for special keys which I 
carry only temporarily. (Remove key container from pocket and hold it 
up). 

Now in order to see how well you are acquainted with the key under the 
glass we will do a little magic and ask it to jump invisibly from the glass 
into the empty space in my key container. (Make an appropriate gesture 
and incantation). 

If you will kindly open it and see for yourself, you will find the "key to 
the mystery" securely fastened at No. 3 space, while the paper, of course, 
is entirely empty." (Take the paper and tear it up, letting the pieces fall.) 

Perhaps the best method of wrapping the key in the paper is to fold one- 
third of the paper at the bottom towards yourself, drop the key into it and 
fold the top of the paper down over it. Finally fold the open ends inwards 
towards your body, thus the key is genuinely wrapped in the paper. Open 
the package very deliberately when you take the key out to be marked. In 
wrapping it up the second time, make the first fold as before and 
apparently place the key in it, really put it at the back holding it in place 
with the left thumb. Complete the folds as before and press the paper 



firmly around it so that the shape of the key can be plainly seen. After 
letting it slip out into your hand place the paper under the glass with this 
dented side of the paper towards the spectators. They will see the shape of 
the key and will be convinced that it is still there. 

The easiest and quickest way to attach the key without fumbling is to fold 
the container and have only the empty hook, No. 3, protrude on the 
outside. Attach the key, open the container, insert the key amongst the 
others, then close and fasten the container. The whole operation, with a 
little practise, should not take over ten seconds. 
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THIMBLES 

Sleeving 


Thimble magic can be improved to a considerable extent by an occasional 
and judicious use of sleeving. For example, suppose you have apparently 
placed a thimble in the left hand, really retaining it in the thumb grip in 
the right hand. In making a rather quick half turn to the left and bringing 
the right arm forward parallel to the floor with the forefinger pointing to 
the left fist, release the thimble and sleeve it by the inertia method in just 
the same way as with a coin. 

Casually display the right hand with an appropriate gesture, then let it 
drop naturally to the side and so regain control of the thimble while your 
whole attention is directed to the left hand which apparently crumbles the 
thimble away to nothing. 

Again with a thimble thumb gripped in the right hand, this may be 
secretly dropped into the left sleeve in bringing the right hand up to 
remove a thimble from the left forefinger. 

It is always effective when showing the hand empty after the vanish of a 
thimble to open the fingers one by one, beginning with the little finger. 

An amusing bit of by-play is to open the fourth and third fingers, then 
close them quickly and extend the second and first. With a little upward 
jerk of the hand close these two and open the third and fourth. The idea is 
to persuade the audience that you are hiding the thimble under the pairs of 
fingers alternately and if the action is carried through with a certain self 
conscious manner they will fall for it. Finally-you simply extend all the 
fingers. Beware, however, of pointedly giving the impression that you 
have deliberately fooled the spectators. In other words, don't rub it in, just 
carry on with your next moves. 
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COLOR CHANGES 

FREDERICK BRAUE 

EFFECT: A thimble openly shown on the right forefinger changes color 
four times. 

METHOD: Show a red thimble on the tip of the right forefinger, but 
secretly you have a green thimble on the second finger and a white 
thimble on the third finger of the same hand. These two are bent into the 
palm. The moves necessary to execute the color changes are as follow: 

1. Show the red thimble against the palm of the left hand, the second 
third and fourth fingers being extended behind it. 

2. Turn the left hand over inwards, apparently taking the red thimble, 
but in reality thumb gripping it in the right hand and taking the 
green thimble from the second finger, closing the left hand on it. 

3. With the right forefinger point to the left fist and at the same time 
transfer the white thimble from the third finger to the second. To 
do this grasp it between the thumb and little finger, remove the 
third finger and slip the second finger into it. 

4. Push the right forefinger into the left fist and bring out the green 
thimble on it. Open the left hand and show it empty as you display 
the green thimble with a slight movement of the hand, at the same 
time get the red thimble from the thumb grip on to the third finger 
of the right hand. You have your right side to the front so that this 
move is covered by the back of the hand. 

5. The position now is this.., on the right forefinger you have the 
green thimble, on the second finger the white thimble, and on the 
third finger the red one, the two last being bent into the palm. Drop 
the thumb on these and hold them against the palm while you 







extend the fingers, showing them for a moment or two, then bend 
them into the palm again and into the white and red thimbles. 

6. Show the green thimble against the left palm as in move 1., then 
repeat the moves for each color change, as above, until the red 
thimble is back on the right forefinger, thus proving, if you like to 
present it that way, that the whole thing is simply a series of 
optical illusions. 

The moves may seem a little difficult at first but with a moderate amount 
of practice they become quite easy. 



“NOW. I’M TELLTN' YA FOR THE LAST TIME! 
MY SEATING ACT FOLLOWS YOU—AN" WHEN 
YOU BAKE THAT OWLET IN THAT HAT t RE* 
MEMBER THAT I WEAR SKATES—NOT SNOW- 
SHOES T 
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THE EGG BAG 

Here is a novel and very effective addition to this popular trick. Prepare 
by fastening one end of a thread to an egg, the other end to the lowest 
button of the vest. Adjust the length of the thread so that when the egg is 
in the bag a slight forward extension of the arms will bring the egg into 
the hand at the top of the bag. Place the bag and the egg in the right hand 
trousers pocket. To show the trick take out the bag at the same time 
palming the egg. Show that the bag is empty, turning it inside out and 
outside in, and leave the egg inside. 

Show a second egg and openly put it in your right trousers pocket leaving 
it at the top inner corner. Hold the bag open with both hands and stretch 
your arms outward a little, drawing the egg up into the right hand which 
holds it concealed. Invite a spectator to feel inside the bag and certify that 
it is empty. 

Order the egg to pass from your pocket into the bag. Let the threaded egg 
fall from your fingers to the bottom of the bag, pull out the trousers 
pocket showing it empty and produce the egg from the bag. 

Very openly drop the threaded egg into the bag, push the pocket in and 
order the egg to pass from the bag back to the pocket. Ask another 
spectator to put his hand in the bag as you reach out towards him and so 
draw the egg up into your hand. He in his turn reports that the bag is 
empty. Produce the egg from the pocket. 

Repeat the same procedure apparently passing the egg back into the bag. 
In placing this egg back in the bag break the thread and palm the egg. 
Show the bag empty, carry the palmed egg to the pocket, leave it in the 
top comer and bring out the unprepared egg. Continue with the usual 
routine using the double side of the bag. 
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TARE - IT 


DON WHITE 

Ever since Ching Ling Foo made a hit with the torn and restored strips of 
tissue paper, magicians have busied themselves in duplicating the effect, 
mainly by the use of gimmicks. It was in connection with this trick that 
the thumb tip first came into popular use. The following method devised 
by Mr. Don White, the clever Minneapolis magician, has the following 
excellent features. First, the strip of tissue is much larger than usual, 
making the trick more effective for the platform or stage; second, no 
gimmick is used, and third there is nothing to get rid of at the finish. 

EFFECT: This is the same as usual. A strip of tissue is torn into pieces 
and restored. The magician then explains the trick by showing how a 
duplicate strip is substituted for the torn pieces, however, in the end both 
pieces are found to be whole again. 

REQUIREMENTS: Four strips of red tissue paper about one inch wide 
and three feet in length are necessary. Place three pieces on your table and 
pleat the fourth strip, accordion fashion, in lengths of four and a haft 
inches, then ball it up and conceal it in the crotch of the right thumb. 


WORKING: Pick 


that you have another strip concealed in the hand. Fig 



up one strip 
between the 
thumb and fingers 
of the right hand 
and show it, 
turning the hand to 
show all parts of 
it. The natural 
position of the 
thumb completely 
disguises the fact 
1 . 







Transfer the strip to the left hand taking it by one end between the thumb 
and fingers, the rest of the tissue paper hanging down. Move the hidden 
ball of tissue from the thumb crotch to the palm of the right hand and 
close the second, third and fourth fingers on it, leaving the index finger 
extended and pointing to the strip in the left hand. Stroke this strip 
downward with the right thumb and forefinger as you say, "One piece." 
Seize the lower end and bring it up to the left hand which takes it between 
the thumb and forefinger, making a loop. Fig. 2. Place the right forefinger 
in the loop, tear it and then hold the right hand up with its back to the 
spectators and extend two fingers, the first and second, as you say, "Two 
pieces." 

Stroke these two pieces with the right thumb and forefinger as before and 
carry the ends up to the left hand, looping the two pieces. Tear these with 
the right forefinger at the bottom of the loops and say, "Four pieces," as 
you hold up four fingers and close the thumb on the tissue ball in the 
palm. This is the natural position of the thumb when four fingers are held 
up to signify "four." 

Close the second, third and fourth fingers on the ball in the palm and tear 
the four pieces in haft making eight. Fan these out in the left hand, Fig. 3., 
as you say "Eight." Ball the pieces up tightly and in doing so switch them 
for the ball in the right hand. Hold this in the left hand at the tips of the 
thumb and fingers. Straighten out the folds and then spread them fanwise 
so that they appear just as did the pieces in Fig. 3. Blow on the paper and 
pull out the strip showing it restored. 

At once offer to show how the trick was done. Ball up the strip and 
apparently throw it away, really retain it and toss the ball of pieces aside. 
Explaining that, of course, two pieces were used, pick up the two strips 
from the table and throw one over your left arm. Roll the other into a ball 
and, in doing so, add the palmed ball to it, press the two together tightly, 
holding them between the right thumb and finger tips, and show them as 
one piece. In doing this casually show all parts of both hands. Roll one 
piece down to the right palm, close the second, third and fourth fingers on 
it and with the thumb and first finger place the second piece on the left 
palm, holding the palm towards the audience, and close the left little 
finger on it. Keep this piece visible from now on. 

Take the strip off the left arm, place it between the left thumb and 
forefinger and proceed to tear it into eight pieces in exactly the same 
manner as you tore the first strip. Roll the pieces into a ball and switch 



them for the ball palmed in the right hand. Show this between the tips of 
the right thumb and forefinger and openly exchange it for the balled piece 
in the left hand as you remark that was just how the trick was done the 
first time. "Of course," you say, "this piece never was torn at all," and you 
draw it out to full length. The spectators laugh, thinking they know all 
about it, and you gather up this strip using the right hand only, ball it up, 
adding the palmed ball of pieces to it and screwing the lot tightly together. 
Toss the two pieces away as one, but as you do all this keep your attention 
fixed on the supposed ball of pieces in the left hand. 

"Of course," you continue, "if you had kept your attention on the pieces as 
you are doing now I could not have done the trick. In that case I would 
have been compelled to resort to real magic, thus." Blow on the tissue and 
slowly draw out the whole strip. 

The routine has been arranged very subtly and there is no difficult sleight 
in it. Smoothly presented it will be found to give a most gratifying result. 
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A TELEPATHIC EXPERIMENT 

FRANK KELLY 

EFFECT: The apparent transmission of a number and a geometric design 
from a spectator to the performer. 

REQUIREMENTS: Ten drug store envelopes of the type that open at 
one end, a slip of paper about the same size as the envelopes, a small hard 
pencil, two slates and two pieces of chalk. 

Prepare one envelope by cutting away the back, 
leaving a margin of about a quarter of an inch all 
around. In this envelope insert a piece of pencil 
carbon paper with the carbon side towards the 
opening. Stack the remaining nine envelopes 
with the address side uppermost and place the 
prepared envelope on top, also with the address 
side up. You are ready for the trick. 


WORKING: It is the handling of the envelopes that throws the spectators 
off the track and the explanation should be followed with the stack in 
hand. Call the attention of the spectators to the envelopes and the slip of 
paper. Lift off the top envelope, keeping its front end tilted downwards so 
that the prepared side Cannot be seen. Lay this one on the next and lift the 
two, this time casually showing the lower side. Continue with some of the 
others in the same way, showing them to be quite ordinary. 

Request a spectator to think of any simple geometrical design, such as a 
circle, a square, a triangle and so on, and also any number consisting of 
three digits. When he is ready hand the slip of paper and the pencil to him 
and then, as he hesitates for lack of a support to write on, casually place 
the stack of envelopes under the slip, the prepared envelope uppermost, of 
course. Ask him to draw the design he has in mind and to make it large 
enough for the insertion in it of the number he has thought of. 















As he does this, explain that you have found that when a subject actually 
draws his mentally chosen design, together with the number, his power of 
concentration upon them is greatly increased, and that it is this 
concentration of the transmitter which makes the feat possible. 

When he has finished instruct him to fold the paper. Take the stack of 
envelopes, turn it over and spread out all except the two at the bottom, 
requesting the spectator to take one, place the Paper inside and seal it. 

Step back a little but still face the audience and, as you do so, turn the 
stack of envelopes over in your left hand bringing the prepared envelope 
to the top, the one with the carbon impression of the design and number 
will be under it. Instruct the spectator to concentrate deeply on his design 
and number and to place his sealed envelope to his forehead. No matter 
how he goes about doing this, you take the top envelope of the Stack to 
show him just what he is to do. Place the envelope over your eyes, the 
prepared side towards you so that it covers the downward glance whereby 
you glimpse the impression of the design and the number on the top 
envelope of the stack in your left hand. Be careful to hold the stack so that 
no one else can see the writing. 

As soon as you have obtained the information, it takes but a moment, 
replace the prepared envelope on the stack and drop the lot into your coat 
pocket. You may, if you wish, at once thumb off the two top ones, bring 
out the remainder and put them on your table with the remark that they 
may be required later. All the incriminating evidence is thus disposed of 
and you can continue the experiment without fear of accident. 

Now tell the transmitter that you will count slowly from one to nine and 
the moment he hears you pronounce the first digit of the number he wrote 
he is to think "Stop." Count aloud slowly and, knowing the number, you 
have no difficulty in receiving the telepathic command to stop. Do the 
same with the two remaining digits. 

Having succeeded with the number you announce that you will try to get 
the impression of the design by synchronized drawing. Invite the 
spectator to stand beside you and hand him a slate taking the other one 
yourself, also give him a piece of chalk and keep one yourself. Now stand 
him back to back with you and instruct him to draw slowly an enlarged 
picture of the design he has thought of, concentrating on it the while as 
deeply as he can. Affecting great mental exertion, slowly draw the design 
on your slate as he does the same on his. When the drawings are 



completed, turn, take his slate and exhibit both slates to the audience. 

In such experiments as this it is always web to prepare the audience with a 
few words about the experiments now being carried on by scientists to 
afford absolute proof of the truth of telepathy. Assert that you have had 
some success yourself but that you have progressed only to the stage of 
receiving mental impressions of numbers and well defined geometrical 
figures. You may say that success depends entirely on the concentrative 
powers of the transmitter and the sympathetic attitude of the audience. 
Introduced thus, and sandwiched between tricks of a livelier nature, this 
feat will be found a very effective one. 
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THE "GRIMES" PAPER CHAIN 

By GRIMES, The Paper Wizard 

"The wood carver did it He took a knife and a broom handle and carved a 
chain from that one piece of wood. He challenged me to make a chain 
from one strip of paper. I accepted and this is how I did it. I used a strip of 
paper like this printed with stripes so that the links could be cut apart 
more easily. You note I first form the paper into a loop or ring by 
cementing the ends together. I fold and pleat the ring in this peculiar 
fashion so that the scissors will clip a separate link at each cut but the 
mysterious part of this cut is that all the rings are linked forming a perfect 
chain. And you will note that every one of the links is perfectly fiat, 
without a single twist in them, proving that the cut was made in a 
perfectly fair and straightforward fashion. A chain of solid links and all 
made from a single sheet of paper." 

Of course the paper must be tricked to produce the effect and this is how 
it is done. 

Take a strip of paper, the best kind for the purpose is paper about as heavy 
as news print, 36 inches long and 5 inches wide. Have it printed or 
painted on one side with colored bands so that the first and fifth bands are 
red and the third or middle band is blue, the second and fourth bands 
being left white. The bands are one inch in width. At one end of the strip 
make four cuts 8-1/2 inches long separating the colors and at the other end 
make four, similar cuts of 1/2 an inch only. The strip will now appear as 
shown in Fig. A. With a pencil draw lines across the end with the 8-1/2 in. 
cuts as shown in Fig. 1. 
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Fold the 8-1/2 in. strips as shown in the diagrams repeating with each 
strip until you finally arrive at Fig. 11. Trim the ends along line BB then 
bring the other end of the strip with the haft inch slits over and join this to 
the folded ends with good rubber cement, letting the ends overlap half an 
inch. Finally cut the band a little above the join. Apply a half inch line of 
rubber cement on one side of each end and let dry. 

The paper will now be in a long strip with cement at each end so that it 
can easily be made into a ring. The tricked section is near one end. Pleat 
the entire band into folds 2-1/2 in. wide. You are now ready to show the 
trick. 


Hold the band by the part nearest the tricked portion and let the other 
folds drop so that the paper appears to be just an ordinary paper band. 
Gather the folds up quickly. Bring the ends together and press them 
tightly, they will adhere securely at once. Fold the paper by the pleats, 
now double, and keep the tricked portion nearest your body. This tricked 
part should form a sort of flap at the back and by inserting the forefinger 












































































































of the left hand between it and the other folds you can pass the point of 
the scissors through the slit leaving the tricked fold intact. When the cut is 
completed the first ring drops but it is still attached by the tricked strip 
which is part of the second ring so that when you make the second cut, the 
second ring falls with the first one linked to it. Make two more cuts and 
hold up the chain of five links. Point out that the bands are perfectly fiat, 
as they should be, having been cut quite fairly from a straight piece of 
paper. 

The chain can be handed out quite safely, the closest examination will not 
reveal that there has been any preparation. Mr. Grimes has puzzled both 
laymen and magicians with this very ingenious trick and the secret is now 
revealed for the first time. 

NOTE: Use scissors with long thin blades for the cutting. 
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A MAGICAL SKETCH 

PROFESSOR WOOFLEDUST AND THE NEOPHYTE 

Devised by Jerry Lukins and written by Mrs. Jerry Lukins 
First Produced by them 1938. 

STAGE DIRECTIONS: 

The Professor stands with his back to the audience. Upon his back is a 
sign, the lettering of which is not immediately exposed to the audience. 
For example it may be cut in haft, hinged by punching a few holes in the 
cardboard and running strings through these, then folded in half and held 
together, lettering inside, by a clip. Thus arranged the sign is hung from 
the Professor's collar by means of a hook. When it is allowed to fall open 
the sign is seen to resemble a door which bears the following lettering 

PROFESSOR WOOFLEDUST 
Master Mind of Magic 
King of Conjurers 
KNOCK 

Before You Enter 
NOT 

When You Leave 

The Neophyte speaks first and, in the meantime, with his back still to the 
audience, the Professor takes from his pocket a pince-nez with long black 
ribbon and adjusts it to his nose and also decorates himself with black 
mustachios and black goatee. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

1. A set of tissues to make up a Cecil Lyle hat. Two similarly colored 
tissues, one of which is prepared with a small pair of ladies' silk undies 
instead of a hat. 


2. Two sets of silks for the Twentieth Century Trick. The silks that are to 







be tied together should be the same in color while those that are to vanish 
must not only contrast with the silks that are tied together but also with 
one another. For example two sets of green silks may be used to be tied 
together. One party will vanish a red silk which will appear between the 
other's green silks, while the other party vanishes a yellow silk which in 
turn appears between the other Pair of green silks. 

3. One Hugard paper, prepared with the words "Ain't he terrible?" The 
other paper, similarly folded, and containing within it many bits of torn 
paper, clipped together so that they can be released when desired but will 
not fall prematurely. 

Neophite... (Addressing audience) 

I'll like to have a hobby, 

But I can't dance or sing; 

And so I guess that Magic, 

Would be the next best thing. 

(Points to sign. Removes clip permitting sign to fall open, exposing the 
door with the lettering upon it. Knocks on door, whereupon the Professor 
turns around, facing the audience.) 

Good evening, kind sir, consult you I must. 

Are you Professor Woofledust? 

Professor... 

Sure, I'm that guy, and say... I'm slick. 

Why, I'm the inventor of E-V-E-R-Y trick. 

My audiences always become hysterical, 

While I perform each marvelous miracle. 

Neophite... 

if all that you tell me, Sir, is true, 

Won't you please teach me a trick or two? 

Professor... (Scratching his head in doubt) 

Well... you know you have to be awfully smart, 

To learn what we call the magical Art. 

It’s Prestidigitation, or Necromancy, 

Or Legerdemain... If you want to be fancy. 


Neophite... 



But, Sir, I'll practice days and nights, 

If you'll please teach me a couple of sleights. 

Professor... 

But to be a magician you must be a man, 

Like Heller, Kellar and Robert-Houdin. 

Houdini, Cardini, Malini, the Swami, 

And throw in a chunk of kosher pastrami. 

(Aside) 

Show me your hands... they're too tiny, alas ! 

With fingers so short... you'll never learn the pass. 

Now you need hands like mine, with powerful fists, 

And long nimble fingers... and soft graceful wrists. 

But... between you and me... when all is said, 

All you need is thumb tip and thread. 

(This last couplet aside to the audience as he shows both articles.) 

However, since I can't escape her... 

I'll try her out with tearing this paper. 

Now first we'll take two tissues, 

Then tear this way and that. 

And if you do as I do... 

We'll each make a beautiful hat. 

(P. picks up the faked tissues. While N. takes the regular ones.) 

(Both start the tearing and do it in pantomime. N. Observing with awe P's 
suavity and confidence, while P. supervises the tearing.) 

Neophite... (Bubbling over with excitement) 

Professor! Professor! I made a swell hat! 

I hope it's as pretty as yours. 

Professor! Professor! Let’s see what you've got. 

(P. opens his folded section and sheepishly displays the underwear.) 


Good Heavens! You've stolen my 




(She draws skirts around knees... as if the undies were missing.) 

Professor... 

You seem to be learning very quick. 

I think I'll show you a cute silk trick. 

The Twentieth Century really is swell, 

And everyone tells me I do it so well. 

First take two silks and place them here, 

Then take another which you make disappear. 

(Points to each silk.) 

Of course, the tricky thing to do... Is to make 
This one appear between these two. 

Neophite... 

Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I'm cold with fright, 

I'm sure I'll never get it right! 

(Both pick up their silks ,and proceed to do the trick in pantomime. Mix- 
up consists in that the two differently colored silks vanished by each, 
cross over and appear between the silks of the other. Business of looks, 
etc.) 

Professor... 

Here's the paper trick I like the most... 

It's a clever way of thanking your host. 

If you follow me closely and tear very well... 

Your message will read "The.are swell." 

(Use name appropriate to the occasion.) 

(Both tear the papers. Several times N. drops a piece of paper on the floor, 
which P. picks up and puts on the table, indicating his anger at her 
untidiness. Finally P., with a flourish: throws his paper open covering the 
floor with the loose pieces that were clipped in the newspaper. N. unfolds 
her paper bearing the words 


AIN’T HE TERRIBLE!! 




around a pretty pattern. 

P. turns away in disgust. N. removes sign from his back, gives him a light 
kick and struts off bearing the sign proudly upon her chest.) 
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CUTTING A WOMAN IN HALF 

An ambitious title for an impromptu trick, yet that is what you do, 
apparently. The trick can be done under any conditions and even when 
surrounded by spectators. Neither boxes, tables nor crosscut saw are 
required, simply a large knife and a rope. 

EFFECT: 

A girl holds 
a large 
knife with 
the point 
pressed 
against her 
waist. A 
rope is 
passed over 
the knife, 
then twice 
around the 
girl's waist 

and crossed in front of her. The ends of the rope are held by two 
spectators. At command they pull on the rope and it passes clear through 
the girl's body. 

METHOD: A rope about eight feet long and a table knife are required 
and, of course, a girl. Have the girl standing and let her hold the knife 
with the point pressed against her waist. Lay the rope over the knife, the 
ends hanging down on either side. Stand in front of the girl and grasp one 
end of the rope in each hand. 

Pass the ends around the girl's waist and cross the end in the right hand 
over that in the left, then bring the ends to the front. Cross the rope ends 
under the knife, the end in the left hand passing over that in the right 
hand. Bring both ends up over the knife and cross the end in the right 








hand over that in the left. 


Once more pass the ends around the girl's waist, passing the end now in 
the left hand over that in the right. Bring the ends to the front and cross 
them once more. Place a spectator on either side of the girl and give each 
of them one end of the rope to hold. 

The manner in which the rope has been passed around the girl disguises 
the fact that its middle is really doubled in front of her, the two loops 
being held by the point of the knife. When you order the two volunteers to 
pull; all the girl has to do is to move the knife point an inch or so away 
from her waist, letting the loops slide off it and immediately press the 
point to her waist again. The rope comes out straight having presumably 
passed through her body. As the magical advertisers say, "Everything can 
then be handed out for minute examination." 

Properly worked up the feat will be found to be quite startling. A flexible 
rope should be used, such, for example, as that used for the rope cutting 
trick. It should be passed around the girl smartly and without hesitation. 
The knife and the girl’s hand and arm completely hide the trick loops. 
Before the rope is pulled free it should be shown that it really passes 
around her back fairly and without trickery. 
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This illusion, which is one of the most fascinating and truly magical in effect that has 
ever been produced, was invented by Ten Ichi, the famous Japanese magician. It is true 
that Will Goldston in his book "Great Secrets Revealed" credits the invention of the 
illusion to Chinese magicians but this is undoubtedly an error. The Ten Ichi troupe 
introduced the Water Fountains and the almost equally famous Ten Ichi Thumb Tie to 
America in the early years of the present century. The illustration has since been 
performed by a number of magicians, notably Thurston, but the original presentation by 
the Japanese troupe has not been equalled. 

EFFECT: Briefly the effect is that the magician pours water into a bowl on his table and 
from it causes a jet of water to spring up, fountain like, to a height of three feet. He plays 
with this, making it rise and fall at will, then lifts it off on his fan from which it continues 
to spout. Thence he transfers it to the edge of a sword which lies on a horizontal support 
and he causes the jet to pass back and fourth along the whole length of the blade. He 
picks it off on his finger tip and tosses it to an assistant from whose head the jet 
immediately spouts. He takes it again and throws it to the floor, making it pass to 
different spots at command. Finally he causes jets to play from his fan, from the bowl on 
the table, from the floor and from the heads of his assistants, the curtain falling as a 
veritable maze of fountains practically fill the whole stage. 

WORKING: In Ten Ichi's original invention the jets were produced by means of rubber 
pipes running from a tank suspended high in the flies of the theater. This method 
produces the best results since the jets so produced are all of the same height, that is to 
say, the jets from the table, the sword and the floor. Those that come from the magician's 








fan and from the assistants, however, are produced by air pressure in water bottles 
concealed under their clothing, the jets being released by pressure on air valves. This air 
pressure is regulated so that the jets thus produced are the same height as those from the 
tank. The tank method is suitable for a theater only where it can be elevated sufficiently 
to send the jets to the height required. The system, which I devised and used for several 
seasons at Luna Park and also in vaudeville, can be used under almost any conditions. 


Instead of using an elevated tank all the 
jets are produced by air pressure. Figure I 
shows the metal reservoir mounted on a 
piece of wood about an inch thick. At the 
top it has a screw cap B on a short pipe by 
which the water can be poured in. At A is 
an air valve through which air is pumped 
by means of a bicycle pump. The outlet at 
the bottom of the reservoir is an inch 
mental pipe with a screw collar by which 
it can be detached for ease in packing. 
This pipe continues down to another one 
inch metal pipe G which is mounted on 
the board by three supports. This 
horizontal pipe is closed at both ends but 
has six (or more if necessary) taps C with 
tapering ends to fit into the rubber pipes 
which carry the water to the various spots from which the jets are to be produced. The 
pressure of the air pumped into the reservoir can be regulated to produce jets of any 
desired height. 













Fig. 2 shows the floor 
cloth which has six rubber 
tubes attached to the 
under side, running from 
the corner H to the spots 
at which the jets appear. 

A is the center table for 
the production of the first 
jet from the bowl of 
water, E and F are small 
stands on which are set 
brass bowls arranged to 
produce a number of jets 
at once and B, C and D 
are floor plates each 
producing a single jet. 

The ends of the rubber 
tubes projecting at H are 


H 




FIG, 2 


carried to a strip of wood, G, 36x3x1/2 in., and are passed through holes bored in it. Each 
tube end has a screw collar by means of which it can be attached easily and quickly to its 
own tap. Each tap is labelled so that the operator off stage can make no mistake in 
turning on the jet required at any particular moment. This arrangement assures a speedy 
setting and there is no possibility of the tubes getting tangled or screwed onto the wrong 
taps. When I produced the Fountains in vaudeville the whole was set comfortably while I 
presented the Chinese Rings before the front cloth. If the corner of the floor cloth at H 
does not reach to the edge of the wing behind which the tank is set, a mat should be set 
over the tubes and a duplicate mat laid at the opposite corner to match. 



The center table and the two stands have rubber tubing 
running up the back of one leg and the center support to the 
howl and the same arrangement is made with the two small 
stands. The attachments to the tubes under the floor cloth 
are made by screw collars through slits in the floor cloth 
and can be fixed in a moment. Fig. 3. 

Fig. 4 shows the floor plates. They are simply flat metal 
plates with a metal tube soldered on top. The tube projects 
from the end of the plate and is tapered to enter the rubber 
tubing and make a tight fit. The small hole, for the water to 
escape in a jet, is adjusted to a hole in the floor cloth. The 
best way to do this with ease and certainly is to have a 
small bag sewn under the cloth so that the plate can be 
slipped into its proper position instantly. All the rubber 





















tubing used should be the kind which has a woven cotton covering. This will not burst 
and will last indefinitely. 


It will now be understood that all the assistant has to 
do to instantly produce any required jet is to turn the 
proper tap. The air pressure being lessened by the 
escape of the water as the jets are played, it is 
advisable to keep the air pump attached to the valve in 
the reservoir so that more air can be pumped in when 
necessary to keep the jets at the same height. The 
assistant has time to do this while the magician is 
operating the individual jets from his own person and 
the assistants with him on the stage. We will next consider how these jets are worked. 
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FIG. 4 




To exploit the illusion to best advantage the magician should 
have at least two assistants with him on the stage. The individual 
jets are produced by means of rubber water bottles, Fig. 5. The 
screw tops, Fig. 6, of these are fitted with a metal tube C which 
has an air valve D soldered to it. Rubber tubing is attached to C 
and is carried down the sleeve to the end of the wand or fan. To 
operate, the bottle is filled about one-third with water which 
should always be filtered into it through a piece of cheesecloth. 
Air is then pumped in until it is found that the jet from the wand 
or fan is the right height. To carry the bottle it is inserted in a 
canvas cover, Fig. 7, and 


then hung from the 
shoulders by means of straps attached to the two 
rings. The most appropriate costume for the act is 
either Japanese or Chinese and the bottle can then 
he suspended at the back of the hips with perfect 
safety. Naturally the bottles must be placed in the 
canvas covers before they are pumped up. Care 
should be taken that there are no rough seams 
inside the bags which might wear holes in or cut 
the rubber when the pressure is applied. 

If it is desired to produce the act in evening dress, 
a copper tank about 12x8x1 1-1/2 in., curved to fit 
the body, with a tube to connect with the rubber, 
an air valve and a screw top opening for the water, 
can be fitted to the body under the coat in such a 
way as to be imperceptible. Fig. 8. 


FIG* 5 and 7 
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FIG, 9 


Both the main reservoir and the individual receptacles can be fitted with air gauges. By 
experiment the exact quantity of water and air pressure to produce the correct jets of 
water can be ascertained and these quantities adhered to always. 

The last accessory required is the wand. Fig. 9 shows this in detail. A, the wand itself, is 
a mental tube about three quarters of an inch in diameter, it may be black or, preferably, 
painted in imitation of a bamboo stick; B is an air valve operating by pressure of the 
button against the palm of the hand; C is an inner tube which fits tightly by its tapering 
end G on the rubber tubing running from the water bottle; D is a paint spray tip which 
just protrudes through a hole in the wand itself; E is a screw closing the inner tube and F 
a screw cap on the end of a wand. These two last are easily removed in case the inner 
tube becomes clogged and requires cleaning. There is always a possibility of this 
happening but if all the water used is carefully filtered it will occur but rarely. A fan can 
be fitted in a similar fashion, indeed, using the principles set forth above, arrangements 
can be made to produce the jets in almost any way imaginable. At the same time the 
display should not be prolonged since after all it is simply a repetition of the same effect. 


The following can be used as the basis of an effective routine. The magician begins by 
pouring water into the bowl on the center table. As he dabbles his finger tips in it a jet of 
water is seen to mount upwards following his hand as he lifts it. When the jet has 
reached full height he motions it downwards and it sinks, then at an upward motion of 
his hand it rises again. He applies the end of his wand to the base of the jet and carries it 
away still spouting up. He displays it thus and then replaces it in the Bowl. He motions 
to one of the assistants to do the same with her fan. She tries but fails, the jet remains in 
the bowl. Again he takes it on his wand and then tosses it from there to the girl's fan 
from which it instantly spouts. He removes it and throws it to the second girl who 















catches it on her fan. Taking it on his wand once more the magician throws it to the floor 
and motions to one of the girls to pick it up on her fan. As she leans down to do so the jet 
vanishes and springs up at a point in the floor near the second girl. In her turn she tries to 
take it on her fan but it eludes her and springs up from another spot. After a vain chase 
the girls give up, the magician picks up the jet on his wand, touches a fan with it and a 
second jet springs from it. He makes a third jet appear from the second fan, then jets 
from their heads, from the bowl, from various spots on the floor, all the jets continuing to 
play and finally cause two large fountains with numerous jets to spring up from the 
bowls on the side stands, making a very effective final to the act. 


There is no limit to the places from which jets can be made to appear. They can be 
caused to spout from one's finger tip, from a finger ring, from a jewel on a girl's 
forehead, from the toe of an assistant's shoe, from the end of his pigtail and so on it is 
merely a matter of exercising individual ingenuity. The draw back is that water is always 
wet and there is always an objection to wetting the stage. 

This can be avoided to a great extent by placing light battens under the edges of the floor 
cloth and thus preventing the water from running onto the stage. 


The necessary appliances are not expensive considering the effect that is obtained and 
once the outfit has been completed, and a routine perfected by adequate rehearsal, the 
operator will have one of the most enchanting effects in the whole range of illusionary 
magic. 
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David Phelps Abbott 

The author of Behind the Scenes with the Mediums was born on September 22, 

1863 in Falls City, Nebraska. He became interested in magic and mystery while in 
school and became an amateur magician. He grew up to become a successful and 
wealthy businessman, an euphemism I wish to use here because Mr. Abbott 
business was that of a loan shark. He was famous in his hometown of Omaha for 
the magic performances he gave in his lavish home, photographs of which can be 
seen in his book David P. Abbott's Book of Mysteries, published posthumously in 
1977. These performances were attended by the top magical stars of the day and 
gave inspiration for some famous tricks, notably The Okito Floating Ball. 

David P. Abbott developed some very strong magical and mental effects which he 
performed for his guests. Among these we find The Talking Teakettle and Spirit 
Paintings. This latter trick was reproduced without his permission in England and 
reportedly produced lots of money in the music halls and vaudeville houses of the 
day. 

Besides Behind the Scenes with the Mediums, the book which eEdition you are 
now reading, David P. Abbott also wrote: The Marvelous Creations of Joseffy 
(1908), The Story of a Strange Case (1908), and The Spirit Portrait Mystery 
(1913). He was planning a big book with most detailed explanations of many of his 
tricks. In 1977, many years after Mr. Abbott's death (June 12, 1934) the manuscript 
and photographs of him in action showing these tricks were published in book 
form by Modern Litho, Inc. of Omaha, Nebraska under the title David P. Abbott's 
Book of Mystery. It's a fine book. 
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FOREWORD 


There is a distinct fascination about conjuring not easy to understand. In the 

many years that we, the writers of these papers, have practised the art, we 
have known many men, and some women, who took it up for pleasure or 
money, or both, and we have never known one to lose interest in it. 
Shakespeare, that master "mindreader," must have understood this ceaseless 
hankering, for he makes Rosalind say: "I have, since I was three years old, 
conversed with a magician most profound in his art," which undoubtedly 
means that she had taken lessons in conjuring all those years. We preface our 
instructions "with these few remarks" as a warning, so that we may not be 
blamed should our readers find themselves possessed of this undying love for 
"conjuration and mighty magic." 

That "the hand is quicker than the eye," is one of those accepted sayings 
invented by someone who knew nothing of conjuring—or, as is more likely, 
by some cunning conjurer who aimed still further to hoodwink a gullible 
public. The fact is, that the best conjurer seldom makes a rapid motion, for 
that attracts attention, even though it be not understood. The true artist in this 
line is deliberate in every movement, and it is mainly by his actions that he 
leads his audience to look not where they ought, but in an entirely different 
direction. Mr. David Devant, who for a number of consecutive years has 
entertained London with his ingenious tricks, has said: "The conjurer must be 
an actor. By the expression of his face, by his gestures, by the tone of his 
voice, in short, by his acting, he must produce his effects." He is certainly 
right, but as it is not our purpose to furnish an essay on conjuring as a fine art, 
let us turn on the lights, ring up the curtain, and let the magician make his 
bow. 
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L HALF HOURS WITH MEDIUMS 

Part 1 

Introduction 


It is probably due to the scientific training of the present age that there are 

those amongst us who can not accept the promise of immortality on faith 
alone. Such as these require something in the nature of a positive proof for 
any belief which they may entertain. They seem unconsciously to realize that 
the chances of any unproven proposition or statement being untrue are vastly 
in the majority. 

Such persons seem to feel that if a race of thinking beings were slowly 
evolved upon a flying world, the majority of ideas which such beings would 
evolve in their minds, if unproven, would not correspond with objective facts; 
that only those which could be proven in some manner would possess a value; 
that the chances are greatly against the probability of the truth of unproven 
ideas of things and existence in general; also that minds which could in a 
superstitious age evolve and believe in such superstitions as witchcraft, 
sorcery, etc., might in the same age evolve and believe in other superstitions 
that are unwarranted by the facts, although pleasing to the individual. 

Such persons as these would solve the mystery of mysteries by the power of 
their intellect alone. Such as these would unlock the lips of nature and rob her 
of her secret, but to such as these no answer framed in words of hope has ever 
come. 


"We ask, yet nothing seems to know; 

We cry in vain— 

There is no master of the show, 

Who will explain, 

Or from the future tear the mask, 

And yet we dream and yet we ask. 

"Is there beyond the silent night 
An endless day, 







Is death a door that leads to light? 

We cannot say. 

The tongueless secret locked in fate 
We do not know, we hope and wait." 

"If a man die shall he live again?" This question of questions still appeals to 
the human heart with the same strength that it did in the days of old. Many 
solutions to this problem of problems have been offered, many times has man 
answered this question; yet it ever and ever repeats itself in the human heart. 

If the structures which are our bodies must dissolve at death, does the 
innerness of these structures which is spirit vanish utterly? Does death hold 
for us but the promise of the same unfathomable gulf of blackness out of 
which we came at birth? Is the eternal future to be to us the same as was the 
eternal past? Is life but a temporary abode on a peak that is touched by the 
fingers of light for a day, while all around yawns an infinite, shoreless gulf of 
impenetrable darkness, from one side of which we appeared and to whose 
other side we hurry to meet our destiny? 

We feel certain that both our material and spiritual parts are actualized by 
elements eternal and indestructible. But does that something, other than these 
elements-that which they actualize, that creation which appears as a result of 
their combination in a special form, that something else which is ourselves- 
vanish utterly with the dissolution of the elements which temporarily actualize 
both our bodies and our spirits? 

Not long ago I saw an aged father lying in a coffin, —a pale, waxen figure, 
silent and cold. Around his bier stood the weeping relatives while the minister 
recited these lines: 

"Some time at eve when the tide is low, 

I shall slip my moorings and sail away, 

With no response to the friendly hail 
Of kindred craft in the busy bay. 

In the silent hush of the twilight pale, 

When the night stoops down to embrace the 
day, 

And the voices call in the water's flow- 
Some time at eve when the tide is low 
I shall slip my moorings and sail away. 


Through purple shadows that darkly trail 



O'er the ebbing tide of the unknown sea, 

I shall fare me away with a dip of sail 
And a ripple of waters to tell the tale 
Of a lonely voyager, sailing away 
To mystic isles, where at anchor lay 
The craft of those who have sailed before 
O'er the unknown sea to the unseen shore. 

"A few who have watched me sail away 
Will miss my craft from the busy bay: 

Some friendly barks that were anchored near, 

Some loving souls that my heart held dear 
In silent sorrow will drop a tear. 

But I shall have peacefully furled my sail 
In moorings sheltered from storm or gale, 

And greeted the friends who have sailed before 
O’er the unknown sea to the unseen shore." 

I thought, as I listened, "Is this true, shall we greet again the friends that have 
gone before?" The cold facts of science and philosophy are poor consolation 
in a time like this. Then it is that but one promise can satisfy the longing of 
the human heart. 

When one lays a life-long companion in the tomb; when one looks for the last 
time on the pitiful, pinched little face, and realizes that never, never again will 
the loved one answer to one's voice; then it is that the darkness of despair 
settles down on the night of the soul. The desire to again meet the loved one 
may be but a sentiment to which nature's answer will finally be, if not its 
gratification, the extinction of the sentiment in annihilation; yet the heart 
craves but one answer to its longings. 

Is it strange that the tired and weary soul, worn with its despair, should at 
times turn its breaking heart to these mystic priests of occultism for 
consolation-to these mysterious beings that claim the power to summon from 
the silent abysses of emptiness, the shades of our beloved ones who have 
vanished and are but a memory ? It is the consolation of feeling beyond a 
doubt that one's dear one still exists, together with the love of the miraculous 
which lies in every nature, that makes it possible for these persons to 
perpetuate their religion. This religion requires a seeming miracle for the 
proof of its truth, but it is not the first religion in which miracles have played 
a part. 



One gray winter afternoon as the north wind was howling down the streets 
and swirling clouds of snow against my windows, I thought of some place to 
spend the evening that would break the loneliness. I noticed in a daily paper 
an advertisement of one of the highpriests of this strange religion, and I 
determined with a friend to visit the realm of the supernatural that evening. 
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I. HALF HOURS WITH MEDIUMS 

PART 2 

Washington Irving Bishop's Sealed Letter Reading in a New Dress 


Accordingly, my friend and I, together with some thirty or more other 


guests, assembled in the medium's parlors at eight o'clock. The Rev. Madame 
E., "Celebrated Occultist, Trance Medium, Clairvoyant, Possessor of the 
Sixth Sense, etc., etc.," delivered the opening sermon. This sermon was 
certainly unique in its entire absence of ideas. I was involuntarily reminded of 
the passage in Hamlet where Polonius says, "What do you read, my lord?" 
and Hamlet replies, "Words, words, words." 


I will however modify this statement. There was one idea which seemed to 
impress the spectators favorably, and its logic seemed to entirely satisfy them. 
It was the statement that "there never was an imitation of anything until after 
there had existed the genuine thing to be imitated; that accordingly there 
never was a fraud until after there was something genuine of which the fraud 
was an imitation; now as there is fraud in mediumship, there must also be the 
genuine mediumship of which the fraud is an imitation." 

This seemed to thoroughly convince the listeners, so the "Occultist" 
proceeded with her tests, giving every one in the room a test, which 
performance was really very effective. 

I will now describe the tests. Slips of paper were passed around with the 
request that each sitter write on the slip of paper given him a question which 
he desired to have answered. The sitters were also instructed to address the 
questions to a spirit, and to sign their own names to them. After writing they 
were requested to fold the slips in halves with the writing inside. This was 
done. 


The manager then collected these questions in a hat and turned them out on 
the center table. The billets made quite a display in quantity as they lay 
carelessly on the table, and the medium paid no attention to them whatever. 







The medium now invited some spectator to blindfold her; and taking a lady's 
kid glove, she first placed it over her eyes as an additional precaution, and 
then placing a large handkerchief over the glove she had the spectator tie it 
tightly behind her head. She then held her face to the audience and asked 
them if they were satisfied that she was properly blindfolded. As there seemed 
no doubt on this point the medium proceeded. 

She first informed the sitters that she would make no attempt to answer the 
questions asked, or even to read them, but that she would simply give them 
the impressions which she should receive from them, no matter how they 
applied or to what they referred. She also requested that each spectator speak 
right out and identify his message as soon as he should recognize the same as 
being for him. She now felt her way to the table, and took a seat at the side 
opposite the audience, so that she faced the audience with the table and billets 
between her and the spectators. She next nervously fingered a few of the 
billets; and opening some of them, she stacked them on the table, smoothing 
them out. 

She now took one of the billets, and smoothing it out, pressed it tightly 
against the bandage on her forehead and began: 

"I get the vibration of a man who passed out very suddenly. It was entirely 
unlooked for, and I get the name of Fred." 

"That is for me," remarked a spectator. 

"Do you recognize him?" 

"I do." 

"Yes, he was shot—shot right through here," said the medium, placing her 
hand to her breast. "Do you recognize this as a fact?" 

"I do," replied the sitter. 

"There was a baby, was there not?" asked the medium. 

"There was," replied the sitter. 

"Where is this baby?" 


That is what we want to know," the sitter answered. 



The medium then said, "I see that she is well and growing. She is in the care 
of an elderly lady who is kind to her. She is east, for I go east to get the 
vibration. She was taken by a younger lady and given to this elderly lady. Are 
you satisfied?" 

"I am," replied the spectator. 

The medium now took another slip of paper, and pressing it tightly to her 
bandaged forehead, gave the second test. 

"I get the influence of a younger lady. Her name is Mary." 

"That is for me," remarked an aged lady among the spectators. 

"You recognize her, do you?" 

"I do." 

"You are her mother, for she comes to me as your daughter." 

"That is right," replied the lady. 

"You recognize this thoroughly, do you?" asked the medium. 

"I do." 

"She says, 'Tell mother that nothing could have been done for me,’" said the 
medium. 

"She says that, does she?" asked the lady, as she began crying. 

"Yes, she says, 'Mother, nothing could have saved me; you did all that it was 
possible to do,"’ answered the medium. 

"Thank God for that," said the lady, with tears rolling down her aged cheeks, 
and her withered hands trembling violently. "I have worried much about that; 
I thought that perhaps she might have been saved." 


No, she could not have been," answered the medium. 



The medium now took another slip of paper, and pressing it to her forehead, 
gave the third test. 

"I feel the influence of a lady around me, a rather young lady who died of 
consumption. I get the name of Priscilla." 

"That is for me," replied a spectator. 

"You recognize her, do you?" 

"I do." 

"She was your sister?" 

"Yes." 

"She had high cheek bones and tawny brown hair, did she not?" asked the 
medium. 

"She did." 

"Several of your family had consumption, did they not?" asked the medium. 
"Yes, there are three dead," replied the spectator. 

"All from consumption?" 

"Yes." 

"There are four of you alive," stated the medium. 

"Only three," corrected the sitter. 

"I get the vibration of four, or rather seven in your family: I am certain of 
this," stated the medium. 

"There were but six," corrected the gentleman. 

"There were seven. There was a little child of whom you do not know," 
asserted the medium. 



It was impossible for me to remember any more of the tests literally; but these 
three are a fair sample of some thirty or more, all about equally successful. 
The audience was visibly impressed and affected with this seance. The three 
tests I have given above are very accurately reported just as they occurred, for 
I exerted my memory to its utmost to fix them literally in my mind. She made 
a few errors; but when she discovered she was following the wrong clue, she 
quickly adopted another course. She explained her error by saying that the 
vibration was broken or the influence weakened. When asked what good it 
did her to have written questions if she did not answer or read them, she 
replied that this helped her to get "concentration," whatever this may mean. 
Later on she came to my question, and gave me a test, as follows: 

"Mr. Abbott, I get for you the name of James. I feel the vibration of an elderly 
man with short chin whiskers. He is quite portly built, has very bright eyes, 
and was always sarcastic. Do you recognize him?" 

"I do," I replied. (I hope to be forgiven in the hereafter for this statement, but I 
did not want to throw discouragement on the seance.) 

"I see you give something wrapped up to this James, but I can not make out 
what it is," she said. 

"You are correct," I replied. 

I was thoroughly convinced that she was reading the questions, and that she 
was getting her information from the questions asked. I was sure that she took 
what information she could from each question and added to it from her 
fertile imagination and from the replies of the sitters; and that thus she 
produced the effect, which was certainly quite great, with the audience. 

Accordingly, after the seance, I sauntered around to the center table, and got 
an opportunity to read a few of the questions that were written on the slips of 
paper. 

One read: "Fred: Who fired the fatal shot? Where is the baby?" This was 
signed "George." This was the question from which the first test was given. If 
the reader will compare the first test given with this question, it will be seen 
that there is no information contained in the test, that could not be surmised 
from the question itself by a shrewd person. 


One question read, "Mary: Could anything have been done that would have 
saved you?" This was signed "Mother." This question was the one from which 



the second test was given. It can be compared with the test with the same 
results as in the first case. 


Another question read, "Priscilla: Are we all to die of consumption?" This 
was signed "James H-." In this case I feel sure that the medium knew, by the 
gentleman's voice and position in the room, whom she was addressing. The 
writer of this question had high cheek bones, and hair of a color that would 
indicate the description that the medium gave of his dead sister. It is possible 
that this gentleman had attended her former seances and that she knew him 
from former experiences. I feel sure that the medium studied the different 
characters in her room thoroughly while the company was gathering; and that 
she remembered the peculiar looks of each, and in some cases, their voices. 

In one test she said, "I get the name of Frat or Prat, or something of the kind. I 
can not quite catch it." A spectator replied, "That is for me. It is Frat." 

I found that this question and the name were poorly written so that one could 
not tell with certainty whether the name began with an "F" or a "P." This 
proved that her difficulty was not in hearing the voice of the spirit, but in 
reading the writing of the mortal. 

As to my own question, I addressed it to the name of a dead friend. The name 
was "Will J-." I wrote it hurriedly with no support for the paper but my hand, 
and the last name resembled the name "James," but it was another name 
entirely. I signed my own name plainly, and the question read, "Did you read 
what I sent you?" It can thus be seen that the test given me had no bearing. 

Mr. J- was a young man and wore no whiskers. I know of no "James" 
answering her description. 

And now to explain the method she used in reading the questions. This is an 
old and well-known trick in a new dress. The trick of which this performance 
is a variation, is known to the profession as "Washington Irving Bishop's 
Sealed Letter Reading." I have performed it many times and I recognized it at 
once. In the first place I noticed that she used a lady's kid glove when being 
blindfolded. This is precisely the method of blindfolding given in the 
instructions for the above-mentioned trick. The kid is a little stiff; and it is an 
easy matter for the blindfolded person to look down upon the table from 
under the bandage. 

There is thus a strip of the table top some six inches wide easily in the view of 
the medium. It is also easy to shift a bandage of this style slightly upward by a 
motion of raising the eyebrows. 



A close observer would have noticed that the medium first unfolded a couple 
of papers, smoothed them out and laid them on the table writing side up; that 
these lay between the pile of unread papers and herself; that she next took 
another paper and pressed it to her forehead, and at the same time placed her 
right elbow on the table and apparently rested her head in her right hand, 
which at the same time pressed the paper against her forehead; that when she 
did this she leaned forward on her hand and thus the part of the table on which 
lay the opened papers came directly in range of her concealed eyes. When she 
gave the first test, she was reading the question on the table under her eyes, 
and was not getting it from the paper against her forehead. 

As soon as she finished the first test she laid the paper in her hand on top of 
the opened ones, writing side up; and opening and placing another one against 
her head, she gave the second test. Meanwhile she again leaned her head in 
her hand so that she could read the writing on the paper she had just laid 
down. She was thus all the time one billet behind in her reading, and was 
really reading the one under her eyes, while pretending to draw inspiration 
from the one pressed against her forehead. A close observer would have 
noticed that she invariably held the side of the paper on which the writing 
was, next to her head. The spectators thus never could see the writing and 
thereby discover the deception. She could tell the writing side of the papers by 
feeling, as this side was folded inward in all cases. 

A few evenings after this seance, I attended her Sunday night meeting. The 
hall was packed, and even standing room taken. The tests given were of the 
same character as those given at her seance; and as she gave them, they met 
quick responses from persons over the hall. The effect was really fine, and I 
was surprised that such an old and well-known trick could affect so many 
persons so seriously. When writing my question, I tore the slip of paper given 
me into halves, and wrote on half of it. I later saw the medium with half a slip 
in her hand while giving another test. When she laid down this half slip and 
took up another, she gave me my test. I thus verified what I already knew in 
regard to the manner in which she read the questions. 

On both occasions, after the meetings, when guests were departing, I noticed 
the manager gather up the questions and place them carefully in his pocket. I 
knew that this was in order that next day they might be studied and 
catalogued. 

I might mention that at the Sunday night meeting some tests were given 
before the medium began her regular tests. She merely said that certain spirits 
came to her, gave their names and other details, and said that they wished to 



communicate with some one in the room. The medium asked for whom each 
test was; and as certain spectators recognized each test, the effect was very 
fine on the audience. In one case, after a gentleman had identified one of these 
tests as for him, the medium asked, "Is your name Mr.?" The spectator replied 
that it was. "Correct," said the medium, "I see that name written right over 
your head." 

These tests were in the nature of "Blue Book" tests, but I do not think this 
medium has a book of Omaha. I think that she got her information from 
questions asked her on slips of paper at the previous meetings, seances, and 
private readings; also from gossiping with different persons who called during 
the daytime for private readings. I understood that she frequently visited with 
such persons after giving them a reading, and that she was accounted a very 
friendly and sociable person. It is very easy to gain information by keeping all 
written questions and studying them after the meetings. 

That this method is generally used I know from the fact that some time ago a 
certain medium came to grief in Omaha. The police confiscated his 
paraphernalia, in which was found a "Blue Book" of Omaha. The public was 
invited to call and see this book; and believers could go and read their own 
questions, written in this book, with their own names signed to them. Yet, 
notwithstanding all this, the persons of that faith are ready to be duped again, 
so great in the ordinary man is the love of the occult and the desire for 
positive proof of individual immortality. 
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L HALF HOURS WITH MEDIUMS 

PART 3 

Test where a Trick Envelope with a Double Front is Used 


I know a lady in a country place who recently received a letter which read as 
follows: 


Mrs. S. E. J-, 
C-, Neb. 


Dear Madam: 

At one of our seances recently the spirit of a young lady 
made her appearance and gave her name as Mary E. J-. 
She claims to be your daughter and strongly expressed a 
desire to communicate with you. If I can be of any service 
to you, you may command me. 

I remain faithfully yours, 


This letter was signed by a professional medium at that time located in 
Lincoln, Neb., and was written on a letter-head which contained the 
information that the writer was a famous trance medium, etc., etc. 

The lady, on receiving this, was greatly impressed by such a letter from an 
utter stranger in a city some distance from her. There was no reason why she 
should be known to this medium in any way, as she had never heard of him. 
She had a daughter, Mary, who had died of typhoid just before graduating 
from a certain school; and her heart had been nearly broken over the loss. She 
had passed a few weary years grieving over her dear one; and after receiving 
this letter, her mind continually dwelt on its strange contents. Finally she 
could stand the strain no longer; so she determined to make a visit to the city, 







and learn what this mysterious person could reveal to her. 


Accordingly she made the journey and in due time arrived at the residence of 
the medium. While waiting her turn at the home of the medium, she fell into 
conversation with another lady from another place who was waiting for the 
same reason; and who had received a letter similar to the one described above. 

When her turn came she was invited into a private room of the medium, 
where she was informed that he charged one dollar for his time; that, 
however, he was at the lady's service; and while he made no promises, he 
would do the best he could for her. 

She paid the medium his fee, and he brought out a box of envelopes. He first 
handed the lady a sheet of paper, and directed her to write a letter which he 
dictated. It read something like this: 


Dear Mary: 

Tell me if you are happy over there. Can you see me and 
your brothers, and are there wonderful sights to see in the 
realms where you are? Did you suffer much when you 
passed out? 

Your mother, 

S. E. J-. 


The medium now took an envelope from the box of stationery, and opening it 
up, requested the lady to breathe in it so as to magnetize it. This she did, and 
incidentally noticed that it was empty. The medium now requested her to 
place her letter in this envelope, which she did. He immediately sealed it 
before her eyes without removing it from her sight for one instant; and taking 
one end of it in the tips of the fingers of his right hand, he requested the lady 
to hold the opposite end in her fingers so as to "establish connection, and the 
proper conditions." 

They sat in this manner for probably five minutes during which time the 
medium discoursed on the truths of spiritual science. At the end of this time 
the medium said, "Let us see if we have anything." Taking the envelope in his 
left hand, he tore open its end with his right hand, and removed the letter the 
lady had placed in the envelope, handing the same directly to her. She 
immediately unfolded it and to her surprise found that her writing had utterly 



disappeared, and in its place was the following letter: 


Dear mother: 

I am happy, oh, so happy, over here! I can see you and my 
brothers at any time, and I visit you every day; but you do 
not know it. You can not tell at what moment I am looking 
at you all with my invisible eyes and listening to your 
voices. I will be waiting to meet you when you come over, 
and you will be so happy to see the wonderful sights there 
are here. My suffering ceased the moment I began to die, 
and I knew nothing but the greatest joy. 

Yours with love forever, 

Mary E. J-. 


The lady said she never could express the joy she felt on reading this 
communication from her beloved daughter, and that to her dying day she 
would treasure this missive. The medium immediately handed her the 
envelope in which it had been sealed, and told her she could keep all in 
memory of her daughter, which she did. 

She remarked that the writing did not seem quite natural to her, and the 
medium explained that his "guide" did the writing, while her daughter merely 
dictated the communication. The lady never had been a spiritualist but now is 
certainly greatly impressed with this religion of wonders. 

I will now explain the method used by the medium in this performance. He 
uses a box of envelopes of the ordinary business size or a trifle smaller. He 
takes one envelope and with a pair of scissors cuts a small margin off the ends 
and bottom of it. He now discards the back side of the envelope, and uses 
only the front side with its flap which is attached to it. This half of an 
envelope will now slip inside of another envelope, and the two flaps will fit 
each other very accurately. By moistening the flap of the complete envelope it 
can be sealed to the flap of the "dummy." This the medium does so neatly that 
none but the sharpest eye could detect that the envelope has a double front 
and that the flap really consists of two flaps stuck together neatly. Before 
fastening the two flaps together the message is prepared and placed in the 
compartment between the two fronts. 


After all is prepared, the envelope looks like an ordinary one; and if it be 



taken from a box of envelopes, there is nothing to give an idea of preparation. 
The medium always sits in such manner that the subject is between him and 
the light, as otherwise the subject might see the paper in the concealed 
compartment of this prepared envelope. 

The medium now gives the sitter a sheet of paper on which to write the letter 
he dictates. This sheet of paper is an exact duplicate of the sheet in the 
prepared envelope, and if the subject were a close observer he would notice 
that this sheet had been previously folded. The object of this is that the subject 
may fold it up at the same creases, so that when it is folded it will be the same 
in appearance as the duplicate. When the medium asks the subject to breathe 
in the envelope and magnetize it, this is for the purpose of calling to the 
sitter's attention the fact that the envelope is empty, and at the same time not 
use words to do so. Should the medium make the statement that the envelope 
is empty, this statement would suggest trickery, and might cause an 
investigation that would reveal the secret. If, however, in breathing in the 
envelope, it be held so that the subject can see the entire interior of the 
envelope, it will be remembered afterwards and cited as evidence of the 
impossibility of trickery of any kind. 

When the lady places the letter in the envelope the medium is holding it open. 
He immediately seals it himself and taking it in the tips of the fingers of his 
right hand requests the sitter to hold the other end of the envelope. When the 
medium is ready to produce the message, he tears the end of the envelope off 
himself; and holding the envelope in his left hand, he reaches in the front 
compartment with the fingers of his right hand, bringing out the message 
which he hands directly to the sitter, with the request that it be examined for a 
communication. The moment the sitter sees the words, the excitement of 
reading is so great that it is exceedingly easy for the medium, with the left 
hand which contains the envelope to slip into his left pocket the envelope just 
used and take therefrom the duplicate. His left side is away from the sitter; 
and he has ample time to make the exchange and bring out a genuine 
envelope with the end torn off, which, now as the sitter finishes reading the 
message, he takes in his right hand and presents to the subject. 

After the performance, it is most usual for the sitters to forget that the medium 
dictated the letters which they have written; and they will almost invariably 
tell one that they wrote a letter themselves and received one in reply to their 
own questions. This is a most effective trick, and is the entire stock in trade of 
this medium. Of course he has a means of getting information in the little 
towns about certain persons, and to these he sends his circular letters. This 
can be managed in many ways. The medium can visit the different towns and 
get information from the files of local papers, graveyards, etc. Or he can have 



a man who is canvassing for something, to secretly send in the information 
with the names; and he can pay such person part of the proceeds for his work. 
Such a person frequently learns much about certain citizens, by adroit 
questions addressed to other citizens, in the course of his stay in the towns. 

When the medium sends out a circular letter, he immediately prepares an 
envelope with a suitable message and labels it on a separate slip of paper. He 
also writes on this slip a note which reminds him of what the letter must 
consist, which he is to dictate to this subject when she arrives. 

All persons do not respond to these circulars; but a goodly number do 
respond, and when one arrives, she usually introduces herself or else presents 
to the medium the letter which he wrote to her. As soon as a subject 
introduces herself and states her business, the medium retires to another room 
to get his box of stationery and of course selects the properly prepared 
envelope and places it in the box where he can easily choose it. He also reads 
his notes and is now prepared to dictate the letter for the subject to write. 

I have known other mediums to use this same trick, but not in so effective a 
manner as this medium uses it. 
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I. HALF HOURS WITH MEDIUMS 

PART 4 

Test where the Medium Secretly Filches a Letter from the Pocket of a 

Sitter 


A first-class medium is not only expert in the performance of certain 

particular tricks, but is also very resourceful when occasion demands it, and is 
particularly expert in the use of language. I can not better illustrate this than 
by giving a short account of a private reading which a certain medium of 
considerable renown gave to a gentleman in Omaha some five years ago. 

The medium was traveling under the name Dr. Lee H—. He was really very 
expert, and simply mystified all with whom he came in contact. His tricks, 
from what I can learn of them from descriptions given to me by observers, 
were surely very superior. 

My informant, an advertising agent for a daily paper, is a mutual friend of the 
medium and myself, well versed in trickery and mediumistic work, and the 
medium kept no secrets from him. This friend of mine was an eye-witness to 
the scene I am about to describe, and I am indebted to him for the details of 
the experiment, for he happened to visit the medium when a gentleman called 
for a reading. 

The room was a very large one with a large bedstead standing across one 
corner, and placed with its head next to the corner. The medium beckoned to 
my friend to step behind the head of this bed, which he did; and from this 
point he saw all the details of some of the finest mediumistic work that is ever 
performed off-hand. The sitter could have seen my friend, had he observed 
closely, but he failed to do so. 

The medium was a very large and powerful man, and wore no beard. I may 
incidentally remark that, in looking up his history, I am informed that at one 
time he had been a pugilist. After this he became a minister of the Gospel, 
finally taking up the profession of a spirit medium, as this was more lucrative 







for one of his talents and personal appearance. 


The gentleman stated to the medium that he had read his advertisement, and 
that he desired to consult him. The medium requested the gentleman to write 
down the questions he desired answered, also to write on a slip of paper his 
own name and the name of some spirit with whom he desired to 
communicate, and to fold and retain the writing himself. 

The sitter refused to do this. He said, "You advertise that you will tell callers 
their own names, and that you will answer their questions without them 
asking the same. Now I am an unbeliever; and if you can do these things, do 
so, and I will pay you and have a reading. I do not purpose to write anything." 
He in fact showed that he had considerable intelligence and that he did not 
intend to assist in any sleight-of-hand trick and be duped. 

The medium was a very pompous old fellow; he stood very erect and 
dignified, and talked very gruffly and rapidly. He wore a smoking jacket; and 
I may incidentally mention that it had two large outside pockets near the 
bottom, and two large inside pockets one on each side with large vertical 
openings; and with a stiff material around the openings that held them slightly 
open. Of course, these details could not be seen by the sitter, but my friend 
had ample opportunity to discover this fact at various times. 

The medium when talking, continually ejaculated a kind of noise as if he was 
slightly clearing his throat; but it was also in the nature of a growl. This noise 
is hard to describe on paper; but from the imitation which I have heard my 
friend give of it, I would say that it is such as I have frequently heard large 
gruff old fellows use when they gaze down at one from over their glasses and 
give the impression that they are greatly condescending when conversing with 
one. The medium kept interspersing his rapid remarks on spiritualism with 
these growls. He kept tapping the sitter on the breast with the extended fingers 
of his right hand as if emphasizing his remarks. At the same time he held the 
sitter's right hand with his other hand, and gazed very intently into his eyes. 
The medium was so strong that he could easily swing the sitter around into 
almost any position he desired; and while lecturing him, the medium kept 
emphasizing his remarks with his right fingers in a manner entirely too 
vigorous for the bodily comfort of the sitter. 

The medium appeared to be very angry that the sitter should have the 
effrontery to call on him for a reading, and at the same time insult him by a 
suspicion of his honesty in a matter which the medium held so sacred. The 
medium acted as if he were about to order the gentleman from his rooms; but 



continued to hold him by the hand, while he kept a stream of excited 
conversation flowing. He kept tapping the gentleman on the breast, and 
emphasizing his remarks, while he gazed intently into the sitter's eyes and 
backed him around the room. He would, occasionally, while tapping, 
gesticulate wildly; and in all these ways, he continued to distract the sitter's 
attention and to make him wish he were in more congenial surroundings. At 
the proper moment my friend saw the medium deftly slip from the breast 
pocket of the sitter a letter which he had spied. He brought it instantly into his 
palm, which was a large one, in the manner a magician does when palming a 
card. He turned his right side from the sitter and with his right hand slipped 
the letter into his own lower pocket on that side. He never took his eyes from 
the sitter's during all this; and when he ceased tapping, the sitter seemed 
evidently relieved. 

The medium then said that he would give the gentleman something that would 
convince him; and he brought from a table a dozen or more slates all alike, 
and laid them on the bed. He requested the sitter to select a clean slate from 
among these, which was done. The medium then took the selected slate; and 
turning, he placed it in a chandelier a few feet distant and left it there for the 
spirits to write on, which they did in a few moments. Meanwhile the medium 
entertained the sitter properly. 

What the medium really did when he turned with the slate, was quickly to slip 
it into his left inside breast pocket, which stood slightly open, and instantly to 
draw from the other pocket a duplicate slate on which was a message already 
prepared. He placed this slate containing the message in the chandelier in 
such a manner that the sitter could not see the writing. 

In a few moments the medium took down the slate with the message, and 
handed it to the sitter. Just at this time the medium seemed to hear some one 
at his door, which his servant failed to answer; and excusing himself for a 
moment, he left the room, and could be heard outside storming at the servant 
for his neglect of duty. Meanwhile the sitter examined the slates and read the 
message, as he had no desire to attempt to escape through the outside hallway 
wherein was the raging medium. During this time the medium of course read 
the stolen letter. 

He soon returned, and now came some of the finest work of all. His task was 
to replace the stolen letter in the gentleman's pocket unobserved. He finally 
succeeded by following his original tactics, at the same time discussing the 
message the gentleman had received on the slate. He kept tapping the sitter on 
the breast, while with his left hand he again grasped the sitter's hand, and 
continued wildly to discourse and gesticulate. He kept backing the gentleman 



around the room, and if he did not partially frighten him, at least made him 
feel rather uncomfortable and long for a more congenial clime. The sitter 
wore a pair of glasses with a cord attached to the pocket wherein the medium 
desired to replace the letter. This occasioned considerable difficulty, as the 
letter caught on the cord when the medium attempted to slip it from his palm 
into the sitter's pocket. 

For a time, the medium gave up. He slipped the letter into the lower pocket of 
the sitter, and was evidently going to give the sitter the remainder of the test, 
but seemed to reconsider his determination. He now renewed his efforts and 
finally withdrew the letter from the lower pocket of the sitter and eventually 
succeeded in replacing it in the original pocket. This was very difficult, as he 
did not dare to take his eyes from the eyes of the sitter during the entire 
experiment. 

It seems incredible that the medium could have taken the letter from the 
breast pocket of his visitor and replace it unnoticed, but professional 
pickpockets can do even more extraordinary things, and the medium was well 
versed in tricks of sleight-of-hand. The main feature of the performance 
consisted in overawing the skeptical sitter to such an extent that he had not 
sufficient power of concentration left to observe either the filching of the 
letter or its replacement. My friend, however, from his hiding-place, could 
calmly observe the performance, and he saw how in spite of difficulties the 
medium finally succeeded. 

The medium's manner now grew more mild. His excitement seemed to 
disappear and he was master of the situation. He said that although the sitter 
came to him an unbeliever, and although he refused to write and thus help to 
establish the proper conditions which were required for the sake of harmony, 
etc., that he really believed the sitter was an honest man. He accordingly 
would suspend his rules, and he would make a "rear effort and give the 
gentleman a test. He said, "I have decided that I will tell you your name." The 
medium then allowed his person violently to convulse while he conversed 
with the spirits of the empty air and questioned them. He had great difficulty 
in hearing their voices, but finally letter by letter spelled out the gentleman's 
name for him, which was, "John A. Crow." 

This startled the sitter greatly and the medium then said, "You are a great 
skeptic, but I will convince you yet. I will tell you where you live." Then 
repeating his process of conversing with the shades of the departed, he got the 
street number of the gentleman's home, which was Twenty-three hundred and 
something North Twenty-fourth Street, Omaha, Neb. 



This put the sitter completely at the mercy of this man of mystery. The 
medium now said: "I see mines and mining. You are having some trouble 
there. But it is not about mines; yet there are mines there, for I see them. Yes, 
you are in some serious trouble, and I keep seeing mines, mines, mines 
everywhere. I see this trouble, but it is not about mines." Then finally he said, 
"I get the name of Deadwood. Your trouble is at Deadwood." The sitter 
acknowledged this to be the case. 

Now the facts were that the sitter had just received this letter from an attorney 
in Deadwood, and it was about a serious personal matter. The medium had of 
course gained all his information from this letter. The sitter had evidently just 
received the letter and placed it in his breast pocket. While it was worrying 
him, he had called on the medium to consult him about the matter uppermost 
in his mind. 

Well, this performance converted the sitter thoroughly. He paid the medium 
two dollars for the sitting. He also paid the medium twenty dollars more, as 
remuneration for his services wherein the medium agreed to exert his spiritual 
influence in behalf of the sitter in the before-mentioned trouble. 

My friend thinks that the gentleman remains a believer until this day, 
although he is not personally acquainted with him. 

The influence of a medium over a subject is very great when once the 
has been convinced. I know the case of a quite fleshy gentleman who 
consulted Dr. Schlessinger, (a medium described in a later chapter) in 
to reducing his flesh. 

Dr. Schlessinger was really one of the most expert mediums I have ever met 
or of whom I have ever heard. This gentleman was thoroughly converted by 
the doctor. He consulted him in regard to what treatment he should take for 
failing health, induced by excessive flesh and other troubles. He was directed 
to drink no water or other liquid for thirty days. He was allowed to eat fruit, 
but was to use only a scanty diet of any kind. This gentleman actually 
followed these instructions. He reduced his flesh some, but I rather think he 
was weakened somewhat by such heroic treatment. He is a worthy gentleman, 
a respected citizen, and a man of some influence. He told me personally that 
when his thirst became unbearable he used a little fruit, and was thus able to 
endure his thirst 

I know another gentleman, who while I write this, is being treated by a 
fraudulent medium in this city for granulated eye-lids. He has tried many 


subject 

regard 



physicians with no success, so perhaps faith will do for him what medicine 
has failed to do. However, I know positively that this medium is fraudulent. 
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L HALF HOURS WITH MEDIUMS 

PART 5 

The Mystic Oracle of the Swinging Pendulums, or Mind over Matter 

A Rapping Hand 
Light and Heavy Chest 


Sometimes expert professional mediums originate some good trick and 

successfully guard its secret from the public for years. As an instance of this I 
will describe one that was originated by a first-class medium some years ago. 
This medium had many superior tricks at his command, but unfortunately he 
left the city too suddenly for my friend, the advertising agent, to get a good 
description of most of them. The medium had greatly bewildered the public; 
but about this time a brother in the profession succeeded in getting twelve 
hundred dollars from a confiding person, and as this was about to be 
discovered he took his departure, This made such a stir that the medium first 
referred to also left the city. 

This second medium effected this financial coup de maitre in the following 
manner. A lady was in some sort of financial difficulty,—a law-suit over an 
estate or something of the kind. She had this money and desired the medium's 
spiritual aid. He consulted the spirits and did as they directed which was as 
follows: The money was to be sealed up in an envelope in a certain manner, 
and the lady was to conceal this envelope in a safe place unopened for a 
period of thirty days, during which time the charm was to work and the lady 
to win her suit. Of course, the medium exchanged envelopes for the lady, and 
she concealed one containing some pieces of paper. During the thirty days 
which the medium intended to remain in Omaha, the lady happened to grow 
short of finances, and went to the medium to borrow enough to pay her house 
rent. This medium was a man of considerable intelligence, but he had poor 
judgment. He refused the lady this loan, claiming to be short of funds himself. 
As a result, the lady decided to open the envelope, unknown to the medium, 
and remove the amount needed. The consequence was that the medium 
hurriedly left town. 


The trick which the first medium originated I will now describe. He called it 








"The Mystic Oracle of the Swinging Pendulums, or Mind over Matter." 
Briefly, it consisted in the medium apparently causing any pendulum, which 
might be selected from a number hanging on a frame or in a number of 
bottles, to vibrate or swing in response to his will. There was absolutely no 
mechanical or electrical connection to any of the pendulums whatever. Most 
of these pendulums consisted of a bullet suspended by a piece of hair wire. 

On a few of them glass marbles of various sizes were used instead of bullets. 

When the pendulums were suspended inside of bottles, the bottles were 
corked shut and the pendulums were suspended from the center of the corks. 
The bottles used were of different sizes and shapes, and the pendulums v ere 
of various lengths, and were painted various colors. In one bottle was a cross 
from which hung three pendulums in the same bottle. These bottles were 
standing upon a center table. 

In the center of the top of this small table was fixed an upright brass rod about 
two feet high. There was a cup on its top which contained one bottle. This rod 
was made steady by guy wires running from its top to the four corners of the 
table. There was a cross rod near the top of this vertical rod which was 
probably eighteen inches long. From it were suspended various pendulums 
some of which hung inside of wine glasses, or goblets, at their lower ends. 
Others merely had glasses stationed on either side of them so that the 
pendulums would ring them when swinging. He also had two tripods which 
were erected from three brass rods and from the center of which hung a 
pendulum inside a glass goblet. These tripods were to stand on the same table 
with the cross and bottles. All rods were plated and neatly finished. 

The trick consisted in the medium, by the mere power of his will, causing any 
pendulum to swing and strike the sides of the bottle or glass within which it 
hung, and answer questions by its taps. 

When the company called upon him, he brought the tripods and bottles from a 
corner of the room, and placed them on this center table. This table was an 
ordinary light center table with a small cover. There were many pendulums 
thus in view of the spectators who stood around the table. The medium seated 
himself at the table and placed his hands lightly upon it, as spiritualists do 
when summoning the departed. 

The medium then requested any one to select the pendulum he desired to have 
answer his questions. When this was done the medium gazed intently at it, 
and lo, it slowly began to move! It gained in amplitude at each swing until it 
struck the sides of the bottle or goblet within which it hung, giving the 



required number of raps on the glass. 


After this pendulum answered the questions asked, another pendulum could 
be selected by any spectator. This one to the amazement of all would slowly 
begin to swing and repeat all the maneuvers of the first one, while the first 
one would gradually cease swinging. This could be tried any number of times 
and was always successful no matter which pendulum was selected. 

My friend assured me that of all the tricks he had ever witnessed, this one 
mystified him most; and, in fact, he could discover no clue to the secret of the 
trick. The room was bare of furniture or carpet, and was well lighted. The 
center table could be moved about, thoroughly inspected, and the apparatus 
thoroughly examined for concealed wires, threads, etc. The bottles could be 
removed and inspected at any time, and even the corks taken out and the 
pendulum examined; yet all absolutely obeyed the medium's will. 

This trick, I believe, is unknown to the dealers in secrets for the use of 
mediums, and to the best of my knowledge has never become known. 
Accordingly, I will give the secret to the readers of this book, so that any one 
with just a little practice can operate the trick. I have constructed the 
apparatus and worked it very successfully, so that I am certain about the 
matter. 

The idea is very simple, being merely a little scientific principle practically 
applied. Each pendulum is of a length different from all of the others. As a 
result each one swings in a different time period. We will illustrate this by 
saying that one swings one time per second, another two times per second, 
etc. It is now evident that if an impulse be given to the table supporting the 
apparatus, all of the pendulums will make a slight vibration, but each one will 
return at a different time. When any pendulum returns it immediately starts in 
the reverse direction. Now if any particular one receive a second impulse at 
the particular instant of returning, its second swing will be slightly increased 
in amplitude. On its return if it again receive another impulse at the proper 
instant, it will again move a trifle farther in its swing. This can be repeated 
until the pendulum will be swinging with a vibration of sufficient amplitude 
to strike the glass. And now let us take one pendulum swinging say ten times 
per minute. It must receive just exactly ten impulses per minute in order to 
increase the amplitude of its swing. It must also receive these impulses at the 
proper instant. If more than ten impulses are given, or if they are given in an 
irregular manner, the pendulum will finally stop its motion. It is evident, then, 
that the other pendulums vibrating in different intervals such as twenty, 
twenty-five, etc., times per minute, will not be affected by these impulses in a 
proper manner to cause their vibration to increase. In fact, the impulses given, 



being out of tune, or rather out of time, with their motions, will tend to bring 
them to rest. They will dance about, and move a little in an indefinite manner, 
while the one selected will appear to have life and intelligence; and it will 
move in a definite manner, as if accomplishing an object or purpose, which in 
fact it is doing. 

The impulses are given by a slight pressure or vibration applied to the table by 
the medium's hands. He merely watches the pendulum selected and times his 
impulses with that one's motions. The impulses are very slight and the 
operator must not become impatient, but must be content to take his time, for 
if he uses too much force it can be seen by the spectators. With a proper table 
and a proper apparatus, the merest pressure is sufficient, if repeated at the 
proper times, to gradually start any pendulum swinging. This pressure must 
be so slight as not to be observed, and a cover on the table helps to conceal 
the slight movements of the hands. The hands should be placed under the 
cover so as to come into contact with the wood of the table and establish 
"proper conditions," the cover thus hiding the movements of the hands. Any 
one trying this with his hands under the cover and in a careful manner, will be 
surprised at its effect on those who witness it. 

All of the pendulums that are not in tune with the medium's impulses will 
move about slightly in an erratic manner, but the selected one will start right 
out and exhibit intelligence and design in its movements, from the moment it 
is selected. It will be found that all of the pendulums are moving a little all the 
time; as the vibrations of the building, the movements of the persons in the 
room, and the jar of setting up the apparatus, etc., prevents their coming to 
absolute rest. Accordingly, when a pendulum is selected, it is already moving 
somewhat, although possibly in the wrong direction. The operator merely 
times his impulses with its movements, and it soon changes its direction to the 
proper one, and its movements assume definite form. I will state that the 
longer pendulums require the heavier weights, and bottles of larger diameter. 
An excellent article on the principle which this trick illustrates is entitled "The 
Mechanism of Sympathy," and can be found in The Open Court for February, 
1897. 


Another medium had a model of a lady's hand. The room was bare of 
furniture excepting chairs. The spectators were seated in a circle, and four of 
them held a large swinging glass plate by four ribbons attached to its corners. 
They held this plate so that when it hung down between them, it really formed 
a level table some six inches above the floor; and it was supported merely by 
the aforesaid ribbons in the sitter's hands. On this glass table the hand was 



placed. This hand was evenly balanced so that a slight pressure applied on its 
fingers would cause it to tilt forward and tap the plate. Now if the sitters sat 
quietly and asked this hand any questions whatever, it would reply correctly 
by tapping on the plate. 

The medium did not have to ask the questions; neither did the questions have 
to be timed to suit any internal mechanism within the hand. No particular line 
of "patter" had to be used. One could simply ask any question he might 
choose and the hand would answer him. There was absolutely no outside 
connection to the hand in any manner, and no machinery within the hand. All 
could be thoroughly examined; and the usual thread, that so many performers 
use, was impossible in this case, owing to the conditions. 

The secret is an old one. Many readers of this book will remember the "Light 
and Heavy Chest" of the old-time conjurors. The performer could lift it from 
the stage, but no committee of the spectators was strong enough to raise it. It 
will be remembered by those who know this trick, that the chest contained 
soft iron; that under the floor where it sat was a powerful electro-magnet, 
through which the performer's assistant turned a current of electricity, causing 
the magnetic force to be exerted just as the committee attempted to lift the 
chest. They were thus unable to move it, so strong was the magnetic force. 

The principle used in operating this hand was the same. In the fingers was soft 
iron. Under the floor was a powerful electro-magnet. The medium's assistant, 
from an adjoining room listened to the questions through a concealed tube; 
and at the proper time he pressed a button, sending into the magnet the current 
which was strong enough to draw down the fingers and cause the hand to rap. 
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I. HALF HOURS WITH MEDIUMS 

PART 6 

Tests Given in a Large Store-Room with Curtains for Partitions, Using 

Telegraphy, etc. 


An intelligent and influential gentleman once told me of a most wonderful 

experience that he had in his home town. A lady medium came to the town 
and began giving the most wonderful tests. It created much talk and great 
excitement in the town. He finally decided to call on this lady. She was a 
stranger in the city, had just arrived, and no one had ever seen her before. 
When persons called on her, she asked no questions whatever, but at once 
gave them the most marvelous exhibition of her unheard-of powers. 

This gentleman accordingly called on her, and he was certain that she could 
not have known him in any way. As soon as the sitting began, this lady told 
the gentleman his name, the number of persons in his family that were living, 
also the number that were dead. She gave him the names of all of them, 
described his home to him, and told him many of the principal events of his 
life without any questions being asked. She then summoned the spirits of his 
dead and delivered their messages to him. 

This gentleman, although very intelligent, was so greatly impressed that he 
thought to test her powers further. He accordingly sent other members of his 
family to her, and they met with the same experience. The medium 
immediately told each of them his name and repeated the first performance. 
This gentleman then had other friends call on the medium, but the result was 
always the same. The people were very greatly mystified, and the medium's 
apartments were continually crowded during her short stay. In a few days she 
left, going to another city. 

The principle she used I will explain a little further on. Another medium 
doing this same work traveled for years in small towns, of from two to three 
thousand population. The method she pursued was this: She would, on 
entering town, quietly learn the name of some one of the oldest citizens of the 







place. She would select one that had always attended all public places and 
who was thoroughly familiar with every one. 


She would then approach this person, explain her business to him and close a 
contract by which he should have half of the proceeds of the readings, and in 
return for the same he was to furnish the necessary information, and to guard 
the secret well. 

She always made him sign a written contract which bound him to secrecy, and 
which would afterwards effectually prevent him from making public his share 
in the transaction; as his fellow-townsmen would see, if this contract were 
made public, that he had helped to fleece them. 

The medium then engaged suitable rooms, and her assistant was each day 
concealed at an early hour in the rear part of the apartments. A small hole was 
made in the wall and concealed by some draperies, through which the 
assistant could watch and identify those calling for readings. The medium 
usually excused herself a moment to get a drink of water or to attend to some 
trifling duty before giving her reading, leaving the caller waiting for a few 
moments. During this time she would inform herself fully of the history of the 
caller. 

She sometimes used a couch; and when doing so, she lay on it while in her 
trances, repeating to the sitter the proper subject matter to place such sitter 
completely at her mercy. 

When using this couch she secretly adjusted a small rubber tube to her ear 
next to the wall. This tube came through the wall, at a small hole near the 
floor in the base-board; and it had at its farther end, in the other room, a 
mouthpiece into which her confederate whispered the information. When she 
received such information, she of course elaborated on it, and produced it in 
the labored manner common to mediums, with much additional matter which 
she could surmise and deduce from the sitter's own conversation. 

Her readings were so marvelous and successful that she simply coined money 
in each town, carrying away several hundred dollars in a few days. Her 
assistant was so well satisfied with this that he gladly kept her secrets. 


The method pursued by the medium first referred to was a variation of the last 
trick. She rented a store building with no partitions in it. She stretched 



curtains, which made very good partitions, so that the rear of the building was 
hidden from callers, it being in darkness. However, as the front of the building 
was lighted from the windows, the confederate behind the curtain could see 
through the curtain and see the subject plainly. 

The medium took with her a second assistant who was a telegraph operator. 
When giving a reading she sat near the cross curtain and allowed her foot to 
extend from under her skirts to a position under the curtain. This could not be 
noted by the subject; but the traveling confederate behind the curtain was thus 
enabled to telegraph on her foot all the information, using the regular "Morse 
code," while the local confederate wrote it down. She was able to give 
strangers their names and the most marvelous information in the most 
startling manner. She worked many towns in western Nebraska most 
successfully. 

Another medium used a similar method in large cities; but being unable to 
have a local confederate acquainted with those who might call, he adopted the 
plan of remaining behind a heavy curtain himself, while a confederate sat 
outside, apparently being a caller waiting his turn for a reading. This 
confederate would fall into conversation with other callers who were waiting, 
and would introduce himself in a manner that would call for a like confidence 
from the caller. 

This confederate would then graciously yield his turn to the subject, as he was 
in no hurry. The subject would then be taken behind the curtain to the 
medium, who retired behind a second curtain for a moment before giving the 
reading. This second curtain ran lengthwise with the room and met the cross 
curtain in its center. When the medium was out of sight of the sitter, the 
confederate passed the information through a slit in the front curtain to the 
medium in the second rear apartment. The medium had a city directory handy, 
and thus he could startle the stranger by giving his name, and by giving an 
address where the sitter then lived, or had previously lived. 

Sometimes mediums get information from the hat or coat of a sitter, by 
having a polite porter receive him and relieve him of his wraps. This porter, as 
soon as the subject leaves the hall-way, immediately examines the aforesaid 
articles for a name, letter, etc. The last two methods can not always be relied 
upon, but succeed often enough to cause much talk and comment on the 
marvelous powers of the medium; and thus they bring him many a dollar. 
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L HALF HOURS WITH MEDIUMS 

PART 7 

A Billet Test Using a Trick Envelope 
A Spirit Message Written on a Slate, in the Sitter's Presence 


Not so very long ago I met a friend—a man of wealth, who was a firm 

believer in spiritualism, and who frequently conversed with his dead wife and 
daughter. I asked him if he could inform me whether or not there were any 
good mediums in the city, as I should like to consult one. 

He replied that at present there were none in Omaha of any well developed 
psychic powers; that he was entirely satisfied on the subject and did not 
require any demonstrations to convince himself of the truths of spiritual 
science. He informed me that the question was settled beyond all dispute; but 
that if I were skeptical, there was said to be a medium in Council Bluffs who 
possessed most wonderful powers. 

I accordingly made other inquiries from those who were in a position to 
know; and I learned that this medium, a celebrated "Doctor of the Occult, 
Astrologer, Palmist and Spirit Medium," was at that time giving private 
sittings in Council Bluffs to earnest inquirers only, for the small sum of two 
dollars. 

I was informed that his performances were of the most wonderful nature; that 
there was no possibility of trickery of any kind; that he told you whatever you 
desired to know, without your even asking him; that, in addition to this, he 
had powers over the elements of nature; and, in fact, I was led to believe that 
he was a true sorcerer of the olden days. 

I determined at once to call on this renowned personage, and try to secure a 
little information from the unseen world. Accordingly, one Sunday afternoon 
I took the car that crossed the river, and in due time arrived at the apartments 
of this wonderful doctor. 








I was met at the door by an attendant, who accepted the fee and directed me to 
enter the rooms of this mysterious person quietly; and if I found him 
employed, by no means to disturb him, but merely to await his pleasure; that 
he was frequently conversing with unseen beings, or deep in some 
astrological computation, and at such times it was not safe to disturb him. 

With a beating heart I entered the room where he was to be found. This room 
was a large one. I did not see him at first. What attracted my attention was a 
large map or painting on a piece of canvas which hung on a wall space in the 
room. This painting had a representation of the sun in its center. This could be 
discovered by the rays which radiated from it in all directions. Around this 
sun were many stars, and an occasional planet, among which Saturn and its 
rings were very prominently depicted. There were numerous pictures of 
animals and men, and of queer monsters, scattered amongst the stars. 

Beneath this picture stood a large golden oak table at which sat this delver 
into the occult, deeply engrossed in a study of this painting; while with a little 
brush he figured and calculated, in a queer sort of Chinese characters, which 
he drew on a sheet of paper. He also seemed to be making a strange drawing 
on the same paper. He was far too deeply engaged to notice my entrance, and 
continued at his labors for some time, while I stood quietly and watched him. 
Sitting on one end of this rather large table was a glass globe or vessel, 
supported by three nickeled rods, something like a tripod. Coming from the 
wall was a rather large nickeled tube or pipe which curved over above the 
glass vessel, and continually allowed drops of water to fall into the globe. 
From the side of this glass vessel there led a small nickeled pipe which 
evidently carried away the waste water. 

Occasionally a little blue flame would appear on the surface of this water, 
play about, and disappear. When this happened the body of the medium was 
always convulsed slightly. 

After a time he seemed to finish his calculation, and this seer condescended to 
leave the realms of the stars wherein dwelt the spirits that rule the universe 
and the destinies of men, and to descend to earth and for a time direct his gaze 
towards this humble mortal. He turned around and observed me for the first 
time. He was a large, portly, fine-looking gentleman of middle age, with very 
long black hair which gave him a strange appearance. He wore a pair of 
glasses low down on his nose; and from over these he condescended to direct 
his gaze at, and to study me for a moment as a naturalist might study some 
specimen that happened temporarily to attract his notice. 



He soon informed me that the stars had told him something of my coming and 
of the question that was worrying me; and he asked me if I desired to consult 
the stars as to my destiny, to have him decipher it from the lines of my palm, 
or whether I should prefer to converse with the dead. The last was my choice. 

Not far from a window at one side of the room there was a small table on 
which were a few articles. He directed me to be seated at this table, and 
handed me a slip of paper of a size of probably four by five inches. He 
directed me to write the question I desired answered on this paper, and when 
through to fold the paper in halves three times with the writing inside. I did so 
while he walked to his bowl of water apparently paying no attention to me, 
and then returned. 

When he had returned to a position opposite me at the table, he reached to 
take my writing out of my hand; seeing which I quickly bent down one corner 
of the paper and gave it to him. He directed one sharp glance at me as I did 
this, at the same time picking up an envelope from the table with his other 
hand. He held this envelope open flap side towards me, and slowly inserted 
my paper into it. As he did this, looking sharply at me, he remarked, "I am no 
sleight-of-hand performer. You see your question is actually in the envelope." 
This was the case; for it was close to me and I could plainly see the top of it 
against the back of the envelope, the lower portions being inserted; and I 
could see the little corner folded down, as I had bent it, and I was certain he 
had not exchanged it. In fact he took occasion to use his hands in such manner 
that I could see there was nothing concealed about them, that he "palmed" 
nothing, and that he made no exchange. I was entirely satisfied that all was 
fair, and that no exchange had been made. 

Next, he sealed the envelope, and holding it towards the window, called my 
attention to the fact that as the envelope was partly transparent I could see my 
paper within it and that it was actually there. This was really the case. He now 
took a match, and lighting it applied the flame to this identical envelope 
without its leaving my sight; and proceeded to burn the last vestige of it and 
the paper within it, allowing the ashes to drop into a small vessel on the table. 

There was no doubt that he did not exchange envelopes and that he burned it 
before my very eyes. He now took the ashes and emptied them into the bowl 
of water on the side table. A little blue flame appeared on the surface of the 
water after that for a moment, and then disappeared. 


He now brought from a drawer a number of slates—about eight or ten small 
slates with padded edges. They were the smallest size of slates, I should 



judge; and with them he brought another slate, a trifle larger, probably two 
inches both longer and wider. He requested me to examine thoroughly or to 
clean them all to my own satisfaction, and to stack the small ones on the table, 
one on top of the other; and when all were thus placed, to place the large slate 
on top of the stack. 

While I was doing this he called to his attendant for a drink of water, and 
incidentally stepped into the hall to receive it, so that his menial would not 
profane this sanctuary with his presence. 

Returning to the table he took a seat opposite me and placed one of my hands 
and one of his on top of the slates. In due time he took up the slates and we 
found nothing. He replaced them, and waited for a few moments; then 
seeming dissatisfied with conditions, he took up the top slate in his left hand 
and with his right hand began writing a message for me. He did this like 
mediums do automatic writing, with eyes half closed; and while writing his 
person was convulsed a few times. He then opened his eyes and read aloud 
what he had written, asking me if it answered my question. I replied that it did 
not, as it was entirely foreign to the subject. Then seeming dissatisfied, he 
moistened his fingers, erased the writing, and replaced the top slate on the 
stack of slates. 

He now placed his hands on this slate again, and after a time examined it; but 
it was still free from writing. He lifted up some of the other slates; but as there 
was no writing, he scattered the slates around on the table and asked me to 
spread a large cloth over them which he handed to me. This I did, and under 
his direction placed my arms and hands over this. He walked to the bowl of 
water on the side table, and gazed into it. I watched him; and I saw a rather 
large flame appear on the surface of the water, dance about, and disappear. 

He immediately informed me that he was certain that I now had a message. 

He remained at a distance while I examined the slates one by one. Finally, on 
one of them I found a message, neatly written and covering the entire slate. It 
read: 


"Mrs. Piper is a genuine medium. She possesses powers of a 
very unusual nature. Her tests given Hyslop and others are 
genuine. Do not be a skeptic. You are making a mistake, dear 
friend. It is all plain to me now, and spirit is all there is. 


Will." 



Now, the question I had written was addressed to a very dear friend who is 
now dead, and read as follows: 


"Will J-: 


In regard to the medium, Mrs. Piper, of whom we conversed on 
your last visit, I would ask if she be genuine, and if the tests she 
gave Professor Hyslop and others were genuine. Give me a 
test." 

This was all nicely done, and I am sure would have greatly impressed nearly 
every one. Being a performer myself, I could of course follow the 
performance in minute detail, and I am thus enabled to give to the readers of 
this paper a detailed account of the method used by the doctor. I will state that 
since that time I have very successfully operated this same test, minus the 
bowl of water and flame of fire; and that I can assure all that it is very 
practicable and that it is very deceptive. 

When the medium picked up the envelope in which to place my paper, there 
was within it a duplicate piece of paper folded the same, and of the same size 
(one inch and a quarter by two inches) as the one I had folded. He kept the 
face of this envelope opposite me so I could not see that side of it. On the face 
of it was a horizontal slit cut with a knife. This slit was about two inches long 
and was situated about half way down the face of the envelope. The duplicate 
folded paper was placed vertically in the envelope at its center, so that its 
center was located against the slit. This piece of paper was held in position by 
a touch of paste at a point opposite the slit, which caused it to adhere to the 
inside of the back of the envelope. 

When he picked up this prepared envelope with his left hand, he did so with 
the slit side or face in his palm next to the fingers of his left hand. This 
envelope lay slit side down before he picked it up; so that I did not see the 
face of the envelope at all, and he kept that side of the envelope from me 
during the entire trick. The paper within the envelope had been placed far 
enough down so that its top part was not exposed to my view. The envelope 
thus appeared perfectly natural, as an ordinary one with nothing in it. 

He thus held the envelope in his left hand, flap open wide, with the back side 
of the envelope later to be sealed, facing me. Now he really inserted my paper 
in this envelope with his right hand as he took it from me; but in fact, he 
pushed it down just behind the hidden slip of paper within the envelope. I 
mean that he inserted it between the concealed slip and the face or slit side of 



the envelope; and as he did this he caused the lower end of my slip of paper to 
pass through the slit in the center of the front of the envelope. The lower 
portion of my slip was thus out of the envelope on its rear side, between the 
front of the envelope and the fingers of his left hand; although I could see 
nothing of this. He pushed it down so that the top still remained in view with 
the bent corner exposed, and then sealed the flap over it. 

Holding the envelope towards the window, he called to my notice the fact that 
my paper was within, and that I could see it plainly. I could see the shadow of 
the two papers, which appeared as one, and thus his statement seemed correct. 
Of course he did not show me the rear side or face of the envelope, with my 
paper protruding, which was immediately behind the duplicate, so that the 
shadow of it was also the shadow of the duplicate. 

This shadow also hid from my view the shadow of the slit. The envelope was 
sealed fairly. 

Now with his right hand he moved a small vessel on the table towards 
himself. Then taking the envelope in his right hand, slit side downward, he 
held it close to this vessel; at the same time with his left hand he took a match 
from his pocket and proceeded to burn the envelope. This move concealed the 
trick; and it was very deceiving and cleverly done. As he took the envelope 
from his left hand with his right hand, he, with his left fingers touching the 
protruding portion of my slip, caused it to remain in his left hand and to be 
drawn entirely out of the slit. His eyes followed the envelope as his right hand 
took it; which naturally caused my eyes to follow it, as his attention seemed 
centered on the envelope and it appeared to occupy the stage of action. This 
move was executed in a moment, not requiring any time worth mentioning, 
although it takes so long to describe it on paper intelligibly. Now while his 
eyes (and of course mine) followed the envelope, without pause his left hand 
went into his left pocket in a natural manner to get the match. He, of course, 
left my slip in his pocket with his surplus matches; and when he retired for the 
drink of water, he read my question. 

As to the slate trick, all was fair until he picked up the top slate, wrote an 
automatic message, apparently read it aloud to me, and then upon my 
informing him that the message did not answer my question, he seemed 
dissatisfied, apparently erased the message, and replaced the large slate on top 
of the stack of slates. What he really did was to pick up the large top slate, 
bottom side towards himself, and at the same time to carry with it a small 
slate pressed tightly against its under side. He held the large slate with its 
under side tilted from me, so I could not see this small slate. There being so 
many small slates in the stack, the temporary absence of one from the stack 



attracted no notice. 


He kept this small slate next to him out of my view, and really wrote the 
message on the small slate which was next to him, and which was concealed 
from my view by the larger slate. He did not read aloud what he had actually 
written but merely pretended to do so, repeating something entirely foreign to 
the subject instead. What he had written really answered my question fully. 
When he appeared to erase the message, his movements were but a pretense; 
and he did not erase it at all. When he replaced the large slate on the stack of 
slates, he, of course, replaced the small one which was concealed under it, 
message side down. 

It must be remembered that the operator, at the beginning of the slate trick, 
first took up and examined the large slate a time or so for a message; and 
finding none, seemed disappointed, and finally wrote the automatic message; 
then on being informed that it did not apply to the case, he seemed dissatisfied 
and appeared to erase it. 

After the message was written and the slates replaced, he examined the top 
slate a time or so, and even lifted off a few small slates looking for writing, 
but did not turn them over; then seeing nothing, he scattered the slates around 
on the table, leaving their same sides downwards; and handing me the cover, 
he requested me to cover them and place my hands on them. 

The trick was now practically done. As the slates had been examined so many 
times and nothing found on them, even after the automatic writing, the 
majority of persons would testify that there was positively nothing on the 
slates when the medium left the table. The majority of persons would never 
remember that he at one time wrote on the large slate and erased it. The 
message being on a small slate, and these being spread around, few would 
have known that this message really appeared on the particular small slate that 
was originally next the top of the stack. 

Most people would have certified that they cleaned all of the slates 
themselves, that the medium never touched any of the small ones, and that he 
only laid his hands on top of the stack a few times. Some would even forget 
that the medium handled their writing at all before burning it. 

I am sure that the nickeled tube that carried the dripping water into the space 
over the glass bowl, had a second tube within it; through which his assistant 
from the adjoining room either blew, or sent by some mechanism, the 
chemicals (probably potassium) that would take fire and burn on striking the 



water. 


When I perform the slate trick described above, after writing the "automatic" 
message, apparently erasing it, and replacing the slates, I do not scatter the 
slates around on the table as this medium did. Instead, I proceed as I will now 
describe. 

We place our palms on the stack, and after a time examine the large slate for a 
message, but find none. I may incidentally remark that this last examination 
unconsciously verifies in the sitter's mind the fact that I actually erased what I 
wrote "automatically." 

I now look on some of the smaller slates for a message, but find none. When I 
do this I do not turn these slates over and look on their under sides, but merely 
take off the top slate to see if there be a message on the upper surface of the 
one under it. I merely remark, "Well, there is nothing on that slate," indicating 
the second one from the top; and at the same time I drop the top slate (now in 
my hand) on the table beside the stack. I immediately take off the second slate 
and repeat this same performance, dropping it on top of the first one. I keep 
on with this performance until I have removed four or five of the slates, and 
have them stacked in a second stack beside the first one. Then seeming to 
grow discouraged, I remark, "I guess there is no message"; and I replace the 
second stack on the first stack. This places the message slate four or five 
slates down in the stack: as the bottom slate of the second stack, being the top 
slate of the original stack, is now the message slate. 

I next up-edge the small slates and place a rubber band around them placing 
them in the sitter's lap. I, of course, place what was the top of the stack 
downwards when I do so. As the stack is on the side edges of the slates when 
I first up-edge them, I next bring them upon the end edges, while I put the 
band in place. It is now easy to place the stack of slates upon the sitter's lap 
with the top slate down and to attract no notice to this fact. This is because the 
position has been changed a time or so in placing the band on; and I then take 
the stack in my hands by the edges of the slates, and simply place what was 
the top side of the stack in the beginning, at the bottom. 

In due time I tell the subject to make an examination for a message, and of 
course four or five slates down he finds a message on the upper surface of one 
of the slates. 



This seems very miraculous, as the slates have been so repeatedly examined 
and nothing found. Finding the message on the upper surface of a middle 
slate, where but a moment before there was nothing, seems to be truly a 
marvel. The subject having cleaned and stacked these slates himself, and 
having seen them examined so many times, naturally feels impressed that the 
message comes by some super-human power. 
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L HALF HOURS WITH MEDIUMS 

PART 8 

Flower Materialization 


There is a lady medium in Omaha who is the wife of a prominent citizen. 

She is afflicted, being nearly blind. This lady, in her seances, produces large 
quantities of cut flowers, which she claims to materialize from their "astral 
forms." Most persons would think that a lady of her standing, and afflicted in 
the manner she is, would not deceive. 

The ladies at her seances are allowed to thoroughly examine her clothing, her 
cabinet and the room; and when nothing suspicious is found she enters her 
cabinet in full light, and as she materializes the flowers she passes them out 
over the cabinet top. 

I have never witnessed one of her seances myself, but I have talked to several 
who have done so. They are almost all firm believers. The flowers are nature's 
own production, and have nature's sap within them. They are composed of 
cells formed by growth, the same as other plants. All of this can be verified 
under the microscope. The spirits claim to dematerialize these flowers and 
bring the "astral forms" of them through space; and then through the occult 
powers of the medium, they are enabled to materialize them again for the 
benefit of unbelieving mortals. 

I have good reason to believe that her flowers are furnished by a greenhouse 
in Council Bluffs. Some years ago before the medium was afflicted by failing 
eyesight, and when she was a widow, mediumship was her profession. She 
was known as Madam-, and had rooms where she held seances for a 
livelihood. At that time she did not work from a cabinet in the light, but in a 
bare, unfurnished room, with lights out. 

She would allow her clothing to be examined by the ladies, and would then, 
after the lights were lowered, walk about within the circle and produce 
flowers, presenting them to different individuals with a suitable message. My 







friend, the advertising agent, attended some of these seances. He noticed that 
the medium, after producing a number of flowers, would invariably return to a 
certain position in the room; after which she would produce some more 
flowers. She always did this in the same manner; so he began to notice who 
sat in the position to which she always returned. 

He found a lady there who was the wife of a certain sleight-of-hand performer 
of this city. This lady sat between the servant of the medium and the 
medium's daughter in all cases. He became convinced that these parties were 
the confederates of the medium and that the flowers were concealed under the 
skirts of the middle lady. 

Accordingly, one time, in conversation with this confederate, he spoke of her 
"smooth work," just as if he knew it as a matter of course. The confederate 
then said, "Did Madam-tell you?" and laughed She confessed that she had a 
large pocket under her skirt running around like a sack, in which were the 
flowers. When the confederate entered the room the medium invariably began 
her seance at once, so as to keep any one from noticing the fulness of the 
confederate's skirts. 

My friend had also noticed that when the spectators were few, flowers were 
numerous; and that when there were a large number of spectators the flowers 
were scarce. This first led him to suspect that she had always the same 
quantity, and that she always exhausted her stock, as the flowers were 
perishable property. 

One day this friend was in the medium's rooms when a messenger boy arrived 
with a basket of the regulation flowers. They were from Council Bluffs My 
friend looked at the medium and smiled. She re turned the smile and 
remarked, "Can you keep a secret ?" She was evidently going to confide in 
him; but just then there appeared a caller for a private reading, and the 
opportunity passed. When she returned to the room, she seemed to have 
changed her mind, and nothing was said. 

I think she uses no confederate in her present home, as she now works in full 
light; but I feel confident that a trap could be found in the walls or base board 
behind her cabinet. It is probably constructed something like one I describe in 
the chapter on materializing. If this be the case and it be well made, it might 
be difficult to locate the secret latch that opens it. 


I may incidentally mention that the son of this lady confederate afterwards 
became a medium of some renown. He learned under a traveling professional 



medium, and grew to be very expert. He is out over the world, now following 
his profession. I know the town wherein he is now wintering, as a clairvoyant 
and trance medium. 

The lady medium described above, operated in Denver, Colorado, for a long 
time. 
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I. HALF HOURS WITH MEDIUMS 


PART 9 

The Dark Seance 
A Deceptive Grip 
Mental Tests 

Spirit Voices, Taps, and Lights 


In the spiritualistic part of the realm of trickery, fashion has played a not 

unimportant role. As soon as the first mediums could induce the spirits of the 
departed to return to this earth and rap on tables and furniture, the fashion 
rapidly spread and mediums all over the country sprang up with exactly these 
same powers. The fashion remains to this day; although there is a book on the 
market, being a confession of one of the founders of this religion, to the effect 
that her work was fraudulent. As soon as a leading medium spoke of his 
magnetic powers, all of the mediums in the country had magnetic powers, 
which, strange to say, could act on wood, and could also act in ways in which 
magnetism was never known to act. 

As soon as a leading medium started the fashion of having an Indian guide, all 
of the mediums in the country had Indian guides. Unto this day this fashion is 
still in vogue. Some mediums now have as many as forty or fifty guides. This 
is more especially true among the non-professional mediums-those who really 
can give no tests, as they are not versed in the art of trickery. At some of the 
materializing seances of a certain medium, as he relates it to me, one of the 
most amusing features is the frequent disputes and quarrels of this class of 
persons over certain guides which he materializes, and which each claims as 
his own. 

The next fashion was the dark seance. This always seemed so unreasonable to 
me, and such evidence of trickery, that I have always been surprised that 
otherwise intelligent persons could give credence to such performances. I 
have refrained from describing any of the tricks of this class heretofore, as I 
did not consider them of sufficient importance to justify any attention. 
However, a recent occurrence of this kind came under my notice, and I found 
the effect so great on persons of some education, that I have decided to give 







my experience of the case to the readers of this book. 


One evening, not so very long ago, just as I was about to retire for the night, 
my door bell rang; and I found some ladies at my door. I knew one of them, 
and she explained the lateness of the call by saying that a party of friends and 
herself had been discussing occult phenomena, and that she had mentioned 
the fact that I possessed a crystal globe for crystal gazing. Immediately all of 
the ladies were full of enthusiasm, and she could get no peace until she 
brought them to me. 

I found that these ladies had, a day or so previously, called on a couple of 
mediums in the neighboring city of Council Bluffs; and that they there had 
had a most marvelous experience. Each of the ladies had a sitting with the 
lady medium; and as their experiences were similar, I will relate the 
experience of one, a Mrs. C-, as related to me. 

This lady is a business woman of Omaha, is possessed of considerable means, 
and moves in high society. They had journeyed to the neighboring town for 
the purpose of seeing the new mediums of whom they had heard, and they 
went into the presence of these mediums absolute strangers. 

The lady medium took this lady into a small room where absolute darkness 
reigned, and had a sitting with her under test conditions; that is, the lady 
placed her toes on the medium's toes, her knees against the medium's knees, 
and she thought that she held the medium's hands; thus making it impossible 
for the medium to move without her discovering it. 

I should have said that the room was lighted until she and the medium took 
their positions, after which her friends turned out the lights and retired to an 
adjoining room where they faithfully guarded the medium's husband. 

Now these ladies had heard of tricks being performed, and were consequently 
on their guard; and they watched all so closely, that there was absolutely no 
possibility of trickery. 

Soon after the lights were put out, the medium passed into a trance state, 
while the sitter securely held her. Soon the sitter felt a breeze pass over her 
face as if an invisible hand had passed in front of it; and then she heard raps 
on her chair, on an adjoining piece of furniture, and in fact all around her. 
Next, something touched her on the head and person lightly, and almost 
frightened her to death. Meanwhile the medium was talking and describing, 
for the sitter's identification, certain spirits that were present. 



Among the things that occurred, there floated into the lap of the sitter a letter 
C. It was softly luminous, and the medium stated that this was the first letter 
of the lady's name, which was correct. Numerous soft, hazy lights floated 
about her; and a tin trumpet that stood close by floated into the air, passing 
over the sitter's head and giving it a bump, after which voices issued from the 
trumpet. 

One of the most astonishing things the medium did, was to inform the lady of 
an important secret in her past life, of which no one in this city knew. It was 
one of those family secrets, such as are in many families, and it was deeply 
buried from the public gaze. She said she had not thought of this secret for a 
long time, and that this medium gave it to her in the most marvelous fashion. 
As I suggested that the medium possibly led her to make remarks from which 
she divined the knowledge of this secret, she was very certain that the 
medium had done nothing of the kind. 

One of the ladies, a writer for a daily paper here- had become greatly 
frightened during-her sitting, and had felt herself leaving her own body; and 
she could see her body standing by her, and she became so frightened that she 
discontinued the seance. 

I laughed at these stories, and told them of some of the tricks of mediums; and 
even showed them a screen covered with luminous paint, which shines 
beautifully in the dark. They then confessed that the lights which the medium 
produced, might have been a trick; and when I told the first lady of the 
artificial hands sometimes used, she was not so positive as to whether she had 
held the medium's hands or whether the medium had held hers. She, however, 
was certain that one of them held her hands on top of the others, and that there 
was no artificial hand used as the temperature was that of a living person. I 
explained that this might even be the case, if the hand had been concealed for 
some time in the lady's clothing. She then confessed that she had noticed a 
button in the front of the medium's dress, which was unbuttoned when the 
lights were turned up; and that the medium quickly closed it. 

She insisted that the inexplicable part of it all was how the medium had 
discovered her secret. She said, "It must be spirits, or else it is mind-reading." 

I said, "I will show you something, myself, if you will step into an adjoining 
room." I handed her a sheet of paper with six lines drawn across it, and 
requested her to write a name in each space; all to be names of living persons 
but one, which was to be the name of a dead person. As soon as she did this, I 
cut them apart, as described elsewhere in this work, and folded them into 
billets. 



When she placed these in a hollow skull and held them under the table, I 
directed her to throw them on the table one at a time; and, of course, when she 
threw the one on which was the name of the dead person, I told her this was 
the dead one's name, and read it for her without looking at it. 

I also had her write down a number of places and diseases, among which was 
the place of her friend's death and the disease of which she died. I then told 
her the correct ones, where and of which, her friend died, this trick being the 
same as performed by the great medium Schlessinger. 

This seemed to dumbfound her; and then I gave her a couple of slates to 
examine, and proceeded to perform one of several slate tricks with which I am 
familiar. When she found a message on these slates which had not left her 
sight at all, and after examining them thoroughly, she concluded that she was 
not capable of discerning between trickery and genuine phenomena. 

However, she and her friends insisted that I see this medium when she should 
later come to Omaha, and still seemed so-greatly impressed with her that I 
readily promised. 

A short time after this evening, I received a telephone call from this lady, 
announcing that this medium and her husband were in town and were not yet 
located. I accordingly extended them the hospitality of my home over Sunday, 
and invited the aforesaid ladies with some others to call that evening. 

The mediums arrived at my home in due time, and in looking over my 
paintings and pictures, ran across a couple of photographs of myself 
performing a decapitation act. This was their first inkling that I was a 
performer. Next, they happened to mention the name of a certain dealer in 
tricks for mediums, but they did not speak of him in this capacity, but in the 
capacity of a medium instead. I did not know that this gentleman ever traveled 
as a medium himself, and so stated but they insisted that he had. Whether they 
be right or not as to this, I do not know; but I showed my knowledge of him, 
and the address of his firm, whereupon the gentleman asked me if I had seen 
his catalogue. I replied that I had it and that I was a performer of many tricks 
and could give him some valuable instruction if he desired. This put him 
entirely at his ease and he seemed to regard me as a member of the 
profession; and from this time on he talked openly of the work, the various 
tricks, and the tricks of the many mediums over the country whom he knew 
quite well. He spoke of the "Camp" in Indiana and of the mediums he had met 
there, and told many amusing anecdotes. 


We put in the afternoon instructing each other, and he showed me a neat billet 



and slate test that he and his wife used, and also described his materializing 
work in a laughable manner. He seemed to have a thorough knowledge of the 
methods by which two of Chicago's most celebrated mediums produce their 
spirit paintings, etc., etc. He however all along insisted that although he had 
this knowledge of trickery, (which he could not well avoid, traveling around 
in this business as he did), that his wife was a genuine medium. He openly 
acknowledged his materializing was a smooth trick, but said that to make a 
living in this business, certain tricks were a necessity. He insisted on the 
marvelous powers of his wife, however, and it was evident that they intended 
to perform for me and leave me in the dark on this part of the question. 

As soon as it was dark I repaired to a dark room and took a seat with the lady. 
She placed a slate on her lap for me to place my palms on, and asked me to 
place the two palms closely together allowing my thumbs to contact each 
other their entire length. She now said, "Mr. Abbott, I will place my hands on 
yours in this manner." As she said this she placed a palm on each of my 
hands, and then she said, "If I should lift either hand you could tell it, could 
you not?" She illustrated this by alternately lifting either hand. I was sure I 
could tell if either were removed, and I informed her to that effect. 

The lights were now put out and I took my position with the medium's knees 
between mine, and my palms on the slate. She again placed her palms on the 
backs of my hands and asked me if I could tell if she removed either one. She 
illustrated this again by lifting either palm and replacing it. This she did two 
or three times. I noted this and remembered it. She now replaced her palms, 
and I was quite sure that she did not use an artificial hand; for I felt the fingers 
move on the backs of each of my hands in so lifelike a manner as to disprove 
the idea that either hand was artificial. 

She now went into her trance, and first felt the influence of a lady whom she 
described very accurately. The description fitted my mother very well, and 
did not fit any other relative that I know who might be dead. However, as my 
mother is alive, I said nothing and thus did not lead her on. I must confess that 
my natural impulse was to reply to her statements, which she gave me with 
such a rising inflection, as to be really asking me a question; although the 
mere words indicated a positive statement on her part instead of a question. I 
was familiar with this manner of "fishing" and of course I did not respond. I 
have since learned from my wife that the lady saw my mother's picture during 
the afternoon, but she was given no information about her. 


She soon dropped this spirit and brought up that of a little child; then she 
introduced a second child, and said that she took them to be my own. There 



was another rising inflection in this statement, and this time I decided to break 
my silence, but to remember what I should say. I therefore informed her that I 
had never had any children. She immediately said, "Then it is a brother and 
I said, "Yes." This statement was pretty safe on her part, for there are few 
families in which there is not a dead brother. 

Had I not been versed in trickery I can readily see how much information I 
would have given her, for I had to continually guard my own tongue; as her 
questions, or more correctly her statements with a rising inflection, were 
worded so adroitly and came so rapidly. While this was going on I felt some 
light touches on my person, face, head, etc.; and not expecting them, I started 
suddenly when I felt them. The touches were very short in duration, what a 
musician would call "staccato." They were also very light. Soon raps appeared 
on an adjoining bed, and she proceeded to ask the spirits the questions about 
me, and the raps replied. 

The questions were so worded that I could surmise that it was intended that I 
should answer them also. In fact, it is natural to reply to statements given with 
a rising inflection, and the uninitiated would have done so. 

Sometimes I decided to humor her and I made a reply. When such was the 
case I found that the raps would answer so quickly, with me, or rather after 
me, as to appear to be simultaneous with me. However, I saw plainly that they 
followed my own answers; but so very quickly that to the uninitiated they 
would have appeared to be simultaneous with, or even ahead of one's own 
answers. This effect is due to the way the answers attract the attention so 
strongly, coming in such a mysterious manner, that I was tempted to forget I 
had answered the questions. I am sure persons in general would have 
forgotten this fact, for they would have been so much more impressed with 
the performance and startled, that they would have been laboring under strong 
excitement; whereas I was perfectly cool, knowing it was a trick. There is 
much difference in the effect when one knows such a thing is a trick, and does 
not think some supernatural agency is at work. 

Meanwhile I saw a soft luminous light floating about, and voices came 
through the trumpet which bumped about the room. Raps came on my chair 
and during all this time she never ceased to "pump" for information. 

Now at first I was a trifle startled, for I felt that she had not removed either 
hand; but my common sense soon told me that she had, and that her left hand, 
which was a large one, rested one-half on each of my hands; that at the last 
moment, before starting the tests, she had placed her hand in this position, 



keeping her right hand free. She had apparently raised a palm from the back 
of each hand, by merely tilting up, the side of her left hand which touched one 
of my hands allowing the other side of it to remain in contact with my other 
hand, and remarking, "You can feel when I take this one away, can you?" She 
then tilted up the other side making the same remark. 

I knew that she was touching me, and making the raps with her free hand; and 
that she did the talking in the trumpet; and also that the lights were a piece of 
gauzy silk dyed with a preparation containing "Balmain's Luminous Paint." I 
was surprised at the illusion to the sense of touch, for it felt precisely as if 
both her hands rested on mine. If any of my readers will try this on any of 
their friends in the dark and not explain the secret to them, they will find the 
illusion is perfect. It only requires boldness. There is no one, to whom this is 
unknown, who can tell in the dark that two hands do not rest on the backs of 
his hands. The subject must of course place the two palms very closely 
together, allowing his thumbs to contact each other their entire length. 

Having failed to give me any information of a startling nature, owing to her 
inability to excite me and cause me to unconsciously lead her on, she now 
told me to ask for any one I desired and she would see if they would come. I 
asked for William J-, a friend who had died recently. She said, "He is here but 
I can not see his face plainly. It seems that he passed out suddenly. It seems as 
if an accident had happened?" This was given with a rising inflection. As I 
made no reply she remarked, "Anyway, he passed out suddenly." 

My friend had died of typhoid fever, after a week or ten days of great 
suffering. It is true that the disease struck him with great violence in a sudden 
manner, but I did not get excited and try to apply her remark to the facts of the 
case. 

She next remarked, "He was not a musician." I do not know what prompted 
this remark, unless it be that she had discovered that I am a musician, and 
play several instruments. She made this remark in a manner that seemed to 
expect an answer, but as I made none, she said, "No, he was no musician." 

Now, the facts are, my friend was a musician, playing both cornet and piano 
well. Among my treasures is a phonograph record of a cornet and clarinet 
duet which we played together at one time. I however said nothing of this that 
would help her out; but I then fully realized how natural it would have been 
for the average investigator to have given her pointers enough to prevent her 
making this error. 



She next said, "Yes, he passed out suddenly, and seems to regret something, 
as if he left it undone, or unsettled." I made no reply, and she said, "As if he 
had left something unpaid, you understand?" I determined to humor her and I 
said, "Something which he owed me?" I said this as if she had struck a 
responsive chord, and she said, "Yes, that is it: It was what he owed you. He 
says this is his one regret." 

Now, I will state that I do not believe my friend ever owed any debts; and I 
am sure that he never owed anything to me, and that he left nothing unpaid. 

He was a very honorable and upright young man. 

I next asked for a young lady, Georgia C-. She seemed to think this was a 
gentleman; and she spoke of her in the masculine gender and proceeded to 
call "him" up and remarked on the suddenness of "his" demise. I did not 
respond and she dropped this spirit. I may mention that the young lady also 
died of typhoid fever after a long illness. 

She next said, "I can see an accident as of a wreck. I see it affects you in some 
way, and I think others also. It either has happened or is to happen." I made 
no response and she said, "Were you ever in a wreck?" and as I was slow in 
replying, she added, "Or anything of the kind ?" 

I replied, "Yes, I was in something of the kind." In fact I had been in two 
serious accidents with horses. 

At one time while riding a bicycle, I was struck by a runaway horse which ran 
directly over me; and there is yet a slight injury on my breast from it. At 
another time I was thrown from a buggy in a runaway, and was totally 
unconscious for half an hour; and then after the return of my reason, was 
totally without memory for a period of one and one-half hours. I could reason 
on my condition, but by no effort could I recall my name, or by searching my 
mind find the least glimpse of memory. My reason was perfectly clear, and I 
plainly recollect my striving to remember who and where I was. I remember 
that my first thought on the return of reason was the bearing this experience 
had on the possibility of a future life, after the death of the body. This incident 
is of great interest to me yet, but is out of place here, so I will not disgress 
further. 

I have had other accidents, so I could not tell to which one she referred; but I 
acknowledged an accident resembling a wreck. She said, "You had a narrow 
escape?" I replied, "Yes." She then said, "You still have a scar or something 
on your person as a memento of this?" I replied that I did; however, there is 



no scar, but there is a slight enlargement over a rib where the hoof struck me. 

I could easily have said a few words, and she would have given me the 
details; but I only gave her as many pointers as I herein describe. She said, "I 
believe this was with horses some way," and I replied, "Yes it was." However 
she could have inferred this from the surprise in my voice when I repeated 
after her the words, "A wreck?" with a rising inflection when she first 
mentioned the accident. All persons have had accidents, and it is only for a 
medium to start the subject and "pump" out of the sitter the details, after 
which the usual sitter will think the medium gave the details herself. 

I saw how effective her system of "pumping" was; and I saw how most 
persons would have received much better results than I did, by talking more 
and by making unguarded exclamations. Systems of "pumping" or "fishing" 
are an art with mediums, and they grow very expert at it, and do it so naturally 
that it takes an expert to detect that he himself is giving the medium the 
information. 

Most persons would have regarded this information as most wonderful and 
would have quickly forgotten the little failures she made. In fact, with most, 
she would not have carried her failures so far; for they would most naturally 
have stopped her when wrong, instead of allowing her to mislead herself as I 
did. 

How many of my readers have ever blindfolded themselves and tried to find a 
hidden article by touching the tips of the fingers of a person who intently 
thinks of the article and its hiding-place? Those who have done this will 
remember the swaying motions of the body in the different directions in the 
endeavor to find the direction by first discovering the "line of least 
resistance"; how the subjects resist when the operator is wrong; and while 
they do not lead one, how they quickly encourage him by not resisting when 
he starts right. This same principle applies to the art of "fishing." The medium 
mentions many things on many subjects, and the sitter resists or overlooks the 
ones on the "wrong track"; and while not intending to lead the medium, shows 
by encouragement when the medium is on the "right track." 

After the seance I did not at first tell the medium I had discovered her trick, 
but I did tell her that I knew how her lights were produced, and this she did 
not deny. I merely said, "I am puzzled as to how you handled these lights. 

Mrs. C. tells me that you floated a luminous letter C into her lap, telling her 
this was the initial of her name." The medium replied, "Did she say that?" I 
replied that she did. The medium then said, "That shows what a person's 
imagination will do. I had no luminous letters. I merely moved the luminous 
cloth so as to describe a letter C, after discovering her name." 



She said that when she gave tests to any one, the stories they told afterwards 
continually grew, and always grew to her advantage. That they grew so that 
when they came back to her, she could hardly recognize her own work. She 
said, "It is a fact that believers are so anxious for tests, that they always help 
one out; and they invariably help out, if they be believers, in the way that the 
medium desires they should." 

I afterwards sat with Mrs. C-and repeated the tests the medium gave her; and 
she did not discover how I did it, and admitted that I did it just as well and 
successfully as the medium did. I did not tell her that I had but one hand on 
her two hands. I have prepared some luminous hands, faces, and forms on 
silk, which I use in such cases; and I find the effect of these dark seance tricks 
is on the average just as impressive as are the more difficult feats which I 
perform in the light. 

I may mention that Mrs. C-had a sitting with this medium again on the same 
evening that I did; and that she insisted to me afterwards, that two hands 
touched her, one on each side of her face, at the same instant. This shows the 
average person's lack of memory when describing little details. I asked her if 
her face were not first touched on one side, and then quickly afterwards on the 
other; and she admitted that such might have been the case. I will say that 
when my wife had a sitting with this medium, there was a very dim light in an 
adjoining hall; and as my wife faced a transom she could dimly see the 
medium manipulating her free arm. The medium was unaware of the slight 
light shining through the transom and of the fact that she was between my 
wife and the light. 

At a later date when better acquainted with this medium, she explained to me 
the means by which she had obtained the profound secret which she gave to 
Mrs. C-. Mrs. C-'s most intimate friend accompanied her to the first meeting 
with this medium and had the first sitting. To her own friends, this lady 
pretended to be an ardent believer. In fact she was a skeptic, but was very 
anxious to become a medium herself. She accordingly courted the favor of 
this medium by revealing to her this secret, in the hope of receiving some 
instruction in the coveted art in return for her kindness. 

I am acquainted with a gentleman who in describing a slate performance 
which Slade gave him, solemnly tells me that he purchased and took his own 
slate with him, and that it never left his own hands or the light. Further he 
states most positively that h. saw the message in the process of appearing on 
the slate letter by letter. This man is a traveling salesman for a large firm, a 



good business man, and honest. Now neither Slade nor any other person ever 
gave such a performance; and among all the magicians who saw Slade, no one 
ever witnessed such a trick. 

Truly, not much reliance can be put in miraculous tales related second-hand 
of such performances. One can only test such things by seeing the details 
oneself. 


There is a test that is quite convincing which can be given at the close when 
working the trick which this lady medium worked. It consists in passing upon 
the sitter's arm a solid, previously examined steel ring, without removing the 
palms from the back of the subject's hands. 

When I perform this, I allow the steel ring to be examined before the lights 
are put out. It is eight inches in diameter and is made of quarter-inch wire, 
nickel-plated. 

I then place this ring on the top of my head when I take my seat. Now, after 
placing my left palm on the sitter's two hands and going through the 
subsequent maneuvers with trumpets, luminous hands, faces, raps, etc., I 
quietly reach up on my head and take the ring on my right arm. 

I then place my right palm on the back of my left hand and allow the third and 
fourth fingers of my right hand to rest on the back of the subject's left hand. 
This seems to him as if I have merely moved two of the fingers of my right 
hand, which he thinks is resting on his left. I next press tightly on these 
fingers, and state to the subject that I will now take hold of each of his hands 
without removing my touch from them and for him to note this fact. I press 
tightly with the third and fourth fingers of each hand, and do not release this 
pressure; but with the thumbs of each hand, I quickly reach under each of his 
palms and grasp his hands. This I have now done without any removal from 
his touch. I now rise to my feet and call for lights. As I do this the ring on my 
right arm settles down upon his left arm; and when the lights are on he finds it 
there, and thinks it was passed upon his arm by some super-human power, 
never dreaming that it was first on my own arm. This is a very effective test. 
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I. HALF HOURS WITH MEDIUMS 


PART 10 

Materialization 

Preparation of Luminous Costumes 
Method of Presentation, etc. 


At one time I knew a materializing medium who was one of the best in the 

country. He did not use confederates and have them enter through a trap, as is 
often done by some of the best mediums who materialize in their own homes 
in the larger cities. 

I may mention that this latter class very often have the trap in the base board 
behind the cabinet, as explained elsewhere in this work. Sometimes the trap is 
in the ceiling and is masked by a heavy border in the paper on the ceiling. In 
such cases the cabinet curtains extend to the ceiling; and when the singing 
commences, this trap is opened from the room above and a padded ladder let 
down into the cabinet. The various "spirits" descend and perform their parts, 
then return up the ladder, and withdrawing it, close the trap. During this time 
the medium guards the cabinet; and a few faithful confederates in the front 
row of spectators see to it that no accidents happen. This is one of the best 
traps; for the cabinet and walls can be inspected thoroughly, before and after 
the performance. No one ever suspects the ceiling, which is inaccessible to 
inspection. A trap through the floor is sometimes used, but this is not so good 
an idea. 

The medium to whom I just referred uses none of these traps, neither does he 
submit himself to any of the various "rope ties" which are so numerous. He 
says that doing so only creates suspicion. He trusts entirely to the loyalty of a 
few confederates and ardent believers, who are seated in the front row and 
who see to it that "conditions" are not disturbed. 

Strangers and skeptics are seated well back. He uses many elegant costumes, 
all made of the finest silk; and they can all be contained in a very small space. 
He has one piece consisting of twenty-one yards of the finest white French 







bridal veiling, which can be contained in a pint cup. It is two yards wide and 
very gauzy. Such material can only be obtained in the very largest cities and 
is difficult to find even there. 

This is prepared as follows: The fabric is first washed carefully through seven 
waters, and while damp worked thoroughly and rapidly through the solution 
given below. It is then tacked on a large wall space and left there to dry for 
three days. After this it is washed with naphtha soap until all odor leaves it 
and until the fabric is perfectly soft and pliable. Only silk will retain the paint 
through this washing. 

The solution for dyeing is made as follows: One jar of "Balmain's Luminous 
Paint," one-half pint Demar varnish, one pint odorless benzine, fifty drops of 
lavender oil. All must be mixed together, kept thin, and the work done very 
rapidly. 

This fabric will, after being exposed to the light, shine for a long time in the 
dark and appear as a soft, luminous vapor. He uses this piece for the hair, 
which reaches to the floor, when he impersonates Cleopatra and other queens. 

The silk for his skirt and waist, is ordinary white silk. It is prepared with a 
most elaborate and beautiful design of vines, leaves, roses, and so forth, 
painted on it with the undiluted "Balmain" paint. This appears many times 
more brilliant than the gauze. His crown, beads, and jewels are also painted 
with the pure paint. They are very brilliant. All parts not painted are in perfect 
darkness. His face can not be seen except when he wears a beautiful mask 
dimly illuminated, or when he places a piece of the luminous gauze over it, 
allowing the gauze to shape to, and cling to his features. 

It was a beautiful sight in the darkness, to see him in this gorgeous appearing 
costume, while with his finely modulated voice he impersonated the voice of 
the Egyptian queen in a "spirit whisper" and in her native tongue. 

When made up as an old Indian chief, his costume was fantastic to the degree 
of barbarism. His headdress, feathers, etc., were painted with the pure paint, 
and he wore a dimly illuminated Indian face. It looked grotesque to see him in 
the darkness "doing" a war dance for ardent believers, while in his deep voice 
he chanted in the old chiefs native tongue. He was a splendid actor and could 
modulate his voice from the deepest basso to the fine voice of the best female 
impersonators. 


When he was materializing as Queen "Oriana" I could first notice a small, 



vapory light near the floor, which gradually grew to the size of a human form. 
Then a few feet from it another appeared gradually. These waved about as 
vapory, willowy ghosts. They were the gauze fabric which he had gradually 
uncovered to our view. Then, gradually, his form began appearing between 
these, and near the floor; and it grew gradually, to full size, while the crown 
and jewels shone with a weird brilliancy that almost lighted the room dimly. 
The two gauzy forms now appeared as the shining hair of the queen reaching 
to the floor. 

When he impersonated a child he seemed to be able to contract his size and 
shrink down so as to appear as a little child. He could imitate a child's voice to 
perfection. 

He recounted many amusing incidents of his materializations, when talking to 
me, whom he knew to be in the possession of his secret. He said it was 
laughable sometimes when he was called upon by some of the class of 
believers who have "soul-mates," and who desire them to be materialized. 

Doubtless some of my readers have heard of some such persons who have 
studied "occult science" and whose "soul-mates" reside on Mars, Jupiter, or 
some other planet. I used to think that these people knew better; but I have 
met so many of them, that I have about concluded that they are deluded and 
actually believe in these "soul-mates." Sometimes these persons have 
considerable means, and pay the medium a goodly sum to materialize a 
particular "soul-mate" for them. 

One instance which he related to me was of a lady with considerable means 
whose "soul-mate" was an ancient king. She gave this medium fifty dollars 
for a materialization in private. The medium sat in his cabinet while his wife 
sat with the believer in total darkness. At the proper time the ancient king 
appeared in the gorgeous costume of a barbaric age. The lady began weeping, 
and with tears in her voice she cried, "Oh, King! King! you make me so 
happy !" He replied in the lowest and most solemn tones of his beautiful 
voice, "Do not weep, your Majesty. Remember how happy you will be with 
me when you sit by my side on my throne, etc., etc." It was certainly amusing 
to hear him recount this incident and give the correct imitation of the lady's 
tearful voice, followed by his own deep melodious tones. 

He told me that it was in such cases as this that he frequently made his "best 
money." He was wearing a beautiful solitaire diamond ring on his little finger. 
He asked if I would like to hear its history. I said that I would and he gave me 
the following story. 



A certain judge of the Supreme Court of an Eastern state, had a fiancee who 
was killed in a railroad wreck. This sad accident had occurred just after the 
judge had purchased this ring for her, and before he had an opportunity of 
presenting it. This judge was nearly distracted over his loss and visited 
various spirit mediums. A certain one, a very prominent lady minister of a 
noted spiritualist church in that state, learned of all this, but was unable to 
secure the ring from the judge. 

She met this medium and in his own language gave him "the dope for this 
judge." She told him the judge still had the ring and as she could not "work 
him" for it, she would turn him over to the tender mercies of this medium. 

When the judge came one afternoon for a reading this medium called from the 
"other side" the judge's sweetheart. During the conversation the "spirit" 
adroitly brought up the subject of this ring; and then said that if the judge 
would return that evening, she would appear to him, and that he could present 
this ring to her. She said that she would dematerialize it and take its "astral" 
form with her into the "realms of spirit." 

The medium then worked very hard securing proper make-up material for the 
evening. At the proper time the "spirit" of the lady appeared dressed in a most 
gorgeous bridal costume of the greatest beauty. Her face was in darkness and 
she spoke only in whispers. She held the most beautiful lilies-of-the-valley in 
her hands, and her costume was covered with orange blossoms. Some of the 
flowers were luminous. The sight was so beautiful that the judge was deeply 
affected and shed tears. The "spirit" walked towards him and held out her 
little finger, on which the judge slipped the diamond, which the medium now 
wears. 

I asked this medium if he had ever seen a medium who could perform any 
trick which he could not fathom. He said that he had, and related to me that a 
certain medium, a lady now in the West somewhere, had a secret for 
materializations that was very fine. Her husband had been a chemist; and she 
possessed some kind of a capsule that she could moisten in her mouth and roll 
towards the spectators in the darkness, when it would rise into a luminous 
vapor the size of a human form and move about. There was no odor and 
nothing could be seen if the lights were raised; but on turning them out, it 
again appeared. He said none of the mediums could get the secret of this trick. 
The medium at one time offered to sell some of the capsules at one dollar 
each. One medium bought twenty-five of them; but when she tried to use 
them they would not work; and she almost tore her hair in anguish to think 
that she, who had duped so many, should herself be duped. 



This medium showed me, in his paraphernalia, a half-dozen books of "dope" 
which were for persons in various cities he intended visiting. He had secured 
the information which they contained in various ways, but most frequently 
from other mediums who had been in these places. 
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L HALF HOURS WITH MEDIUMS 

PART 11 

Tests Given in a Room in a Hotel 
Slate-Writing on Slates Selected, Cleaned, and Held by Sitter 
Test Wherein the Sitter's Own Slates are Used 
Billet Work in Connection Therewith 
The Prepared Table 


At one time an acquaintance told me of a wonderful experience that he had 

with a certain medium. He had called at the hotel where the medium was 
stopping, and asked for a private reading. The medium, a very dignified 
gentleman, received him, and proceeded to give him a very interesting verbal 
reading. He told my acquaintance of many occurrences in his past life, of 
things that were worrying him, etc. Finally he brought out a number of slates 
and gave them to the sitter with the request that he select two of them and lay 
the remainder on the bed. The sitter also cleaned and thoroughly examined the 
slates, and under the direction of the medium held them on his own head. The 
medium merely touched the edges of the frames of the slates with the tips of 
his fingers, which the sitter particularly noticed contained absolutely nothing. 
In a few moments the sitter took the slates from his head, and separating 
them, found on the inside of one a lengthy message addressed to him by 
name, and signed by the name of his dead mother. The message was devoted 
to subjects which were at that time affecting the sitter's life, and which the 
medium could not previously have known as the sitter was a stranger to the 
medium. 

This acquaintance of mine regarded this performance as entirely beyond the 
possibilities of trickery, and as positive proof of communion with the soul of 
his departed mother. 

There was another told me of the same medium, and he stated to me that he 
had bought two slates and took them with him to the medium's parlors. That 
these slates positively never left his hands, and yet he received a similar 
message. 







Yet another told me of his marvelous experience with this same medium. 
When he entered the medium's parlor, he took his seat at a kind of large table 
or desk, and wrote on a slip of paper the question he wanted answered, and 
folded the same and placed it within his own pocket. As he did this the 
medium was engaged with a book at the opposite side of a large room. When 
he had finished, the medium began to give him a reading verbally. Finally he 
had the sitter select two slates and hold them on his own head; and in a few 
moments he received a message on the inside of one of the slates answering 
the question he had written, and giving additional information; and this was 
addressed to his name. This sitter paid five dollars for this reading. 

Now, fortunately, I was personally acquainted with this marvelous medium 
and knew the exact means he employed in these tricks. The principle in each 
of the slate tests was the same. Had the spectator been a close observer he 
would have noticed that a large folding bed stood across the corner of the 
room, also that one side of the head of this bed did not reach the wall by two 
feet. Had he looked behind this bed he would have seen an assistant seated on 
a chair in his stocking feet, with a table, several slates, and some crayon 
pencils. He would also have noticed that the room was heavily carpeted. 

During the time that the medium was giving the first sitter the verbal reading, 
the concealed assistant was writing the message on subjects which the 
medium adroitly hit upon in his conversation, and which he cunningly caused 
the sitter to admit and discuss with him. Naturally the sitter said many things 
which he forgot immediately; and the operator being very expert in this 
mental work, even secured his name in the conversation, by properly exciting 
the sitter in a certain description of an important event then in the process of 
occurring in his life. Of course the assistant, hearing all this information, was 
able to elaborate a message in which all this information was used to very 
telling advantage. 

In his conversation, the operator, at the proper time, spoke certain words, 
which were a secret cue to the assistant to close the message and be ready. 

Now when the sitter selected and cleaned the two slates and placed them 
together, the operator had him take a seat in a large, strong chair with the back 
towards the head of the folding bed. The operator now asked to touch the slate 
edges, during the trial for a message, with the tips of his fingers. When he did 
so, however, he really first grasped the edges of the ends of the slates holding 
them together; and he told the sitter to let loose and bring his palms up under 
and beyond these slates, and to place his two palms against the surface of the 
slate which was nearest the medium. 



The medium, it must be understood, was directly in front of the sitter with his 
arms extending forward towards the sitter, and his fingers grasping the ends 
of the slates by their frames. The sitter's arms were extended towards the 
medium, passing under the lower edge of the slates which were held edgewise 
in a vertical position, and his palms were pressed against the surface of the 
slate next to the medium. The sitter's palms thus faced himself, and the slates 
were held vertically in a position between his palms and his own face. They 
were supported at the ends by pressure from the medium's fingers on their 
edges. It is very important that the reader form a good mental picture of this, 
if he desires to understand the trick thoroughly. 

Now while the sitter was releasing his hold on the slates and changing the 
position of his hands, the operator deftly slipped the slate that was next to the 
sitter up about one-half inch higher than the slate which the sitter's palms 
touched. 

The operator now held the slates without grasping the edges, by merely 
pressing on the edges with his fingers, or squeezing his fingers against the 
edges of the slates. He now moved the slates upwards until above the sitter's 
head, then backwards until the edge of the forward slate rested on the sitter's 
head. The sitter's hands followed the slates with his palms remaining in 
contact with the front slate. The sitter naturally supposed that the slates both 
rested on his head; but really his head, and his hands also, only touched the 
forward slate. 

The medium now began a very interesting talk to the sitter; and as his 
assistant quietly slipped out from behind the bed with the prepared slate, the 
medium's conversation became very animated and almost violent. He also 
applied most of the pressure of his fingers to the forward slate; and relaxing 
the pressure on the upper side of the edge of the rear slate, he allowed it to tilt 
back an inch at the top. The assistant took hold of it from behind the sitter, 
lifted it out and substituted the prepared slate in its place, immediately retiring 
behind the bed with the discarded slate. The medium now grew more calm; 
and bringing the slates forward from the head of the sitter into the sitter's lap, 
he placed his own palms on them for a time and then asked the sitter to 
examine them for a message. When the sitter remarked that he did not believe 
the writing was his mother's, the medium stated that his guide did the writing 
at the dictation of the sitter's mother. 

In the second case I described, wherein the sitter purchased and brought his 
own slates with him, the same tactics were followed except that the assistant 
could not prepare the message in advance of the writing experiment. He, of 



course, gathered the information and had a rather short message mentally 
prepared. It took considerably more time to perform the trick, but the operator 
made it so interesting for the sitter that this was not noticed. The assistant had 
to slip out at the proper time, take the rear slate, retire and write the message, 
bring it back and replace it, and then again retire. 

The sitter was positive that his own slates never left his touch; but the fact 
was that the rear one on his head did, and he overlooked the fact that he was 
for a time merely touching one slate. Of course he never dreamed of a third 
person in the room. 

In the last case I described, the only additional thing was the means by which 
the assistant secured a copy of the question which the sitter wrote and 
concealed. This large desk or table the medium carried with him. One leg was 
hollow, and it stood over a hole in the floor. As the table was very heavy, no 
one ever moved it. The top was prepared by first covering it with a very thin 
piece of white silk, placing a carbon sheet on this; and then some thin, slick, 
black cloth was placed over all and this cloth was tacked in place. 

Paper and pencils lay on the table. The medium directed the sitter to go to the 
table and write his question and sign his own name to it. As soon as he did so, 
the medium told him to place it in his pocket, and then called him to the 
center of the room and began the reading. Now a strong cord which ran under 
the floor from the assistant, and passed up the hollow leg of the table, was 
securely attached to the corner of the white silk on the table under the carbon 
sheet. Of course, at the proper time, the assistant drew in this piece of silk and 
read the carbon impression of the question the sitter had written. In this trick 
the sheet of carbon should be slightly larger than the silk and should be tacked 
to the table on the side opposite the hollow leg. 


Another medium performed this slate trick in a slightly different but very 
effective manner. He usually did it as I shall now describe, when the sitter 
came with his own slates. 

He gave the sitter a slip of paper on which to write his question and requested 
him after writing to retain it in his pocket. He next gave the sitter a large 
rubber band to fasten the two slates together. When this was done, he took the 
slates in the tips of the fingers of his right hand, and placed them on the 
sitter's left shoulder just back of his range of vision; while with his left hand 
he grasped the sitter's two hands and looked into his eyes. He now gave the 



sitter an interesting verbal reading, after which he brought the slates into view 
and gave them to the sitter to unfasten and examine. When this was done, the 
sitter, greatly to his own mystification, found on the slates a lengthy message 
covering the two sides of the slates that were together, answering the 
question, and signed by the spirit to whom it had been addressed. 

The secret was very simple. The slip of paper which the medium handed to 
the sitter had been previously rubbed on both sides with white spermaceti 
wax. This was done while the paper rested on a smooth surface. Some 
pressure was applied, and the paper well rubbed, until it was coated with the 
wax. This could not be detected by one inexperienced. The medium saw to it 
that the sitter placed this slip on his (the sitter's) own slate while writing. This 
left the question transferred to the slate with a slight coat of wax. This was 
hardly noticeable. Now the rubber band was put around the slates, and the 
medium placed them in the position described above. While he entertained the 
sitter properly with the verbal reading, his confederate slipped out and took 
the slates, leaving two others in their stead which the medium now allowed to 
rest on the sitter's shoulder. 

The confederate took the slates behind the bed, opened them, dusted common 
talcum, or toilet powder on the slates, shook it around, and as the powder 
adhered to the wax, he read the question and name. He now cleaned the slates, 
wrote the message with soft crayon, closed the slates, slipped out behind the 
sitter and made the second exchange. A good powder to use in this 
experiment is dry white lead. 
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L HALF HOURS WITH MEDIUMS 

PART 12 

Reading Sealed Billets Before a Company in a Room in which 
Absolute Darkness Reigns 


I will describe in this number a very novel seance which I attended recently. 

It was a dark seance; but the most unusual part was that the work was really 
billet work, and it was performed in the most complete darkness. 

This trick is but little known at present and the effect is simply beyond 
description. We called at the medium's parlors, and were each given a small 
white card and an envelope. We were instructed to write on the cards the 
questions we desired answered, to address them to our spirit friends, and to 
sign our own names, as is usual in such cases. We were also advised to let no 
one know what we had written, and to seal the cards in the envelopes. Wax 
was furnished, so that those who desired could seal their envelopes in this 
manner as an extra precaution. A number of the guests took advantage of this 
offer. 

As soon as the questions were sealed, the medium entered the room and the 
lights were put out. The most complete darkness reigned. We sat around the 
room holding each other's hands, and the medium felt her way around in the 
darkness and collected our sealed missives in her hand. 

She next took her seat opposite us in the room, and gave each person the most 
marvelous test. She did not read the questions word for word, which would 
have detracted from the effect, but gave the tests after this manner: "I feel the 
influence of cold, chilly water, and I hear the splashing of the waves of the 
sea. I see a great storm raging, and I get the influence of one who was a 
brother. He speaks the name of Harry and says, 'Ella, do not worry about me. 

I am very happy now and know neither sorrow nor pain. All is brightness and 
joy over here.’ Miss Smith, your brother is in the realm of bliss over there." 

The question from which this test was given read as follows: 








Brother Harry: Did you suffer much agony when you were 
washed overboard and drowned? 

--Ella Smith. 

These tests were all given in the most complete darkness; after which the 
medium requested that some committee come to her and receive the unopened 
envelopes in the darkness, before the lights were lighted. This was done. 

After this the room was lighted; and each guest selected his envelope by a 
slight mark which each had been requested to place on it, and received the 
same unopened and unaltered from the hands of the committee. 

The effect of this seance can well be imagined. The guests did not write on 
any object that could receive any impression of their writing. The medium 
could not use odorless alcohol in the darkness; and in fact no one could read 
any question, even were it not sealed, in such darkness. 

The secret is a simple one. If a person take a thin, white card and write on it, 
this can be sealed; yet the writing can be read easily in the darkness, if a small 
electric pocket-flash-light be held behind the envelope. It could not be done in 
a lighted room, but in the darkness the writing appears very plain and legible. 
The small pocket-light can be concealed in the pocket of the medium; and the 
medium also has a large hood or sack made of rubber cloth or some cloth 
impervious to light, which is long enough to cover the upper portion of the 
person, including the head and hands. This sack is secreted in the pocket of 
the medium. After the envelopes are collected, the medium takes her seat near 
two confederates who prevent accidents; and in the darkness she withdraws 
the sack from the pocket, placing it secretly over the upper portion of her 
person. 

She now takes the flash-light out of her pocket and proceeds under cover of 
the sack to read the questions and give the tests. The room being in total 
darkness, the subjects never know what the medium has done or is doing, but 
consider that she is in a partial trance. 

After the tests are given, she takes off the sack, replaces it and the light in her 
pocket, and calls for the committee to receive the envelopes before the room 
is relighted. 


The credit for the invention of this fine trick belongs not to a medium, as 
might be supposed, but to a magician,-Mr. Henry Hardin (E. A. Parsons) of 



New Haven, Conn. This gentleman is the originator of many subtle tricks 
used by both mediums and magicians. Many of his secrets are catalogued and 
sold by the dealers; and a number of the effects published in Professor 
Hoffman's Later Magic are of his invention, although the credit is given to 
certain dealers. This can be verified by referring to the old files of the 
magician's journal, Mahatma, wherein he first gave their secrets to the world. 
The trick just explained was advertised in Mahatma some years ago under the 
title of "The Trance Vision." 

A medium once told me that the public never know half of the money that is 
gathered by the mediums. He said that they are continually "playing for big 
stakes" as this is where the "big money" is secured. 

He also said that it is not the common people who are the best patrons of 
mediums, but doctors, lawyers, merchants, teachers, and the more intelligent 
class of persons. He said that scientific persons make the best of subjects, 
because they are in earnest and give the best attention; which fact is of the 
greatest importance for the success of any trick. 

He said that really mediums do not care for performing for spiritualists so 
much, as they expect so much for their money; and if given a fine piece of 
work, they accept it as a matter of course. Mystery, he said, has become 
commonplace to such people. It is the more intelligent class, who call 
themselves "investigators," that are willing and able to pay "good money" for 
a medium's services. 

He told me that he had known many other mediums and that the foundation of 
nearly all of their work is some variation of the principles of reading a billet 
written by a sitter, or some form of a slate or paper-writing experiment. 

He said that he had never met a medium or other performer in all his 
experience, except an Indian magician, but who would talk openly of his 
tricks the moment he made himself known and gave the performer to 
understand that he was "posted" and that he had no interest in exposing him. 

He said that usually mediums can perform only one or two tricks; but that 
they perform these so often, and become so very expert, that their tricks are 
almost indetectable. 

Indian conjurors are, as a rule, of this class, and simply excel in just one or 
two tricks which they know to perfection. Like the mediums, they claim that 
their tricks are a genuine performance; and this lends the charm of mystery to 



their work, which more than doubles its effect. 
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II. MEDIUMISTIC READING OF 
SEALED WRITINGS 

PART 1 

Introduction 


I have decided to give to my readers (in so far as I am at liberty to do so) the 

methods I generally use, when reading sealed writings for a company 
assembled in double parlors. 

For a long time I had intended to guard these secrets carefully and keep them 
entirely for my own use, as is done by many performers. 

While magicians frequently publish or allow to be published many valuable 
secrets, yet the secrets of their very latest and best work are jealously guarded 
from the public. The reason for this is because if the secrets become too 
generally known, it lessens the value of the experiments for purposes of 
entertainment, by rendering them common. Consequently, from the 
magician's point of view, it is regarded as out of place to allow such secrets to 
become public property through publication. 

In some instances secrets of this class are sold by certain dealers to 
performers, and to professional mediums, at prices that might astonish an 
outsider. If the secrets are regarded as exceptionally good and a high price 
placed upon them by the vendor, so few will buy them that the performance 
of the experiments will be very rare, and the performer can well afford to pay 
the high price asked. When such sale is made, it is generally accompanied by 
a request that the purchaser faithfully guard the secret from the public. 

The fundamental principles of these experiments are not new, but the details 
make them useful for practical purposes. I purchased them from dealers who 
place considerable value on them; as they are catalogued at prices which, for 
the four I am about to describe, make an aggregate of some seventy dollars. 







As received by me from the vendors, I found some of them impracticable 
until I had added certain improvements to the ideas. In the improved form I 
assure my readers that they are thoroughly practicable, as I have performed 
them some hundreds of times with such success as would astonish one who 
has not seen them. I have never yet made a failure in performing them; nor 
have I found even one person, among the many who have witnessed their 
performance, who could even remotely guess at the methods employed. There 
are many methods of reading such writings, but the ones I am about to 
describe are the very best of which I have ever even heard. 

Still, my readers must not expect me to explain a miracle. Miracles are never 
performed. The experiments are pure trickery; but if properly performed, have 
the appearance of being produced by some occult or psychic power. However, 
all that is necessary is a few simple articles, and their proper manipulation. 
When one reads the explanation of a trick before seeing it performed, the 
value of the trick is seldom realized. It would be much better, were it possible 
to do so, to see it performed first and then read the explanation afterwards. 
However, as this is impossible in this instance, I will first give the effect, or 
appearance of the experiments as I perform them, and follow this with an 
explanation of the methods employed. Performers who may read this, will 
notice that most of the articles employed have been previously used in such 
experiments; and they may not at first sight attach the importance to these 
experiments which they deserve, owing to the fact that as used heretofore 
such tricks were by no means a decided success. The ideas have gradually 
been improved upon, and the perfected tricks are the result of a process of 
evolution. A few little improvements will frequently make a poor trick one of 
the best and most difficult of detection. 

Each of the four is performed on a different principle, and is fine when 
performed singly. They should first be practiced in this manner; but as I 
produce them, I work them as one experiment, or rather as a combination 
trick. I have performed two of them singly from the stage with the greatest 
success; but worked in combination, I generally give them in a double parlor. 
Here the effect is so great, especially on the more intelligent class of persons, 
(owing to the fact of all being done under the very eyes of the spectators,) that 
I prefer this method; and I shall describe the experiments as I perform them in 
my double parlors. 

I would suggest that those who desire to easily grasp the explanations should 
pay close attention to the following description, as it is given with a view to 
making the explanations intelligible. Each little detail should be remembered; 
for all is for a purpose, and must be just so. 



I have the audience seated in the front parlor, and facing the back parlor 
which opens into other apartments, through a folding door. I have a writing 
desk in the rear parlor in which there is a drawer containing the articles I use; 
and to which I frequently go to get new articles, sometimes getting rid of 
others at the same time. There is also in the center of this back parlor an 
ordinary table, on which I place a porcelain skull open at the top. 

Briefly stated, when I perform this combination experiment, I first prepare the 
three sealed writings that I am to read; and I then proceed to read first the one 
prepared last. I next read the one prepared first; and then, after a slight wait, 
give a slate writing experiment, producing a message signed by the name of 
the person which the second writer has written on her sheet of paper, sealed, 
and kept in her own possession. After this I read the writing of the second 
writer, and answer the question asked therein. 

There is some little time taken up in the preparation of the different writings; 
so in order that the spectators may not grow restless, and also to give them 
some food for thought during the wait, (and incidentally to render my task 
more easy to accomplish,) I first perform Yost's "Spiritualistic Slate and 
Dictionary" test. 

This is a very fine spirit slate trick in which three slates, a flap, some other 
articles and some excellent manipulation each play a part. Its effect upon the 
more intelligent class is very marked. This experiment convinces the 
spectators that the performer can "do things" and that they are not wasting 
their time in what is to follow. It thus does not allow the interest to lag during 
the little time required in the preparation of the writings. It also, occupies the 
minds of the spectators to such an extent that what is to follow is much more 
easily accomplished. Further on in this work I will describe and explain the 
trick referred to here. 
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II. MEDIUMISTIC READING OF 
SEALED WRITINGS 

PART 2 

Preparation of the Writings 


I now proceed to prepare the first writing. This, however, I shall read 

second. I request some lady to be seated in a chair in one of the front corners 
of the front parlor. This places her rather in the rear of the spectators. I state 
that this is to prevent the others from seeing what she writes. 

I now step to the writing desk and bring forward some envelopes and slips of 
paper. I hand an envelope and a slip of paper to the lady, asking her to write 
plainly on the slip of paper some question about her future which she would 
like to have answered. I ask her to hold the paper in her left hand, in such a 
manner while writing that neither the audience nor myself can in any manner 
see what she is writing. As she thus holds the back of her hand which contains 
the paper towards us, it effectually conceals her writing. I pay no attention to 
her while writing, except an occasional glance to see that she complies with 
my request. 

As soon as she finishes writing, I request her to fold the paper in half. This 
she does. I now request her to fold it in half the other way and when she does 
so I ask her to place the same in the envelope herself and to seal it herself. 
When she has all ready, I direct her to place it in her own pocket and keep it 
there until after I have read it. I in no way touch it. 

When I desire more questions to be written, I pass to other ladies with the 
remaining envelopes and slips of paper, and have others prepared. I always do 
this when performing from a stage; or have my assistants pass to four or five 
persons each, thus preparing some eight or ten questions for me to read 
mentally. I, however, rarely prepare more than one question when performing 
in parlors, as the time taken up delays the experiment. 


I now proceed to prepare the second writing which, however, I read last when 







I have begun the reading. 


I ask the lady, whom I shall call Lady Number One, to exchange seats with 
some other lady; and this lady I shall call Lady Number Two. 

I next bring Lady Number Two an ordinary writing tablet, and ask her to 
write on it some question about her future which she would like to have 
answered; and also to write below this question the name of some person who 
is now dead, from whom she would like to receive a message. I also request 
her to hold the tablet while writing in such a manner that no one can see the 
writing, and to use care that no one in any way may know what she writes. I 
ask her to leave a margin around the sheet free from writing, to be used for 
folding purposes; and when she is through with the writing, to tear off the 
sheet, fold it several times, then seal it in a small envelope which I have 
previously given her, place the same immediately in her own pocket and keep 
it there until I have read it. When she has all prepared, I direct her to lay the 
tablet on a table that is convenient, and there it remains throughout the 
evening in full view. When she lays it on the table I do not go near it or pay 
any attention to it; and it can be examined thoroughly, as there is no carbon 
paper or any similar thing about it. I do not especially call attention to this 
fact, as the suggestion of any possible trickery weakens the effect. However, 
on several occasions I have noticed certain wise persons examining it quietly. 
This is all the preparation for Lady Number Two's writing; and I now proceed 
to prepare the third writing, which when prepared I read as the first reading. 

I now bring from my drawer a small card about one-thirty-second of an inch 
in thickness, red on one side and white on the other. These are cut from 
ordinary cardboard, obtainable in any printing office. I ask some gentleman 
whom I regard as particularly intelligent, or as hard to deceive, to kindly take 
his seat in the center of the rear end of the front parlor. 

I ask him to write across the card the name of some great man, statesman, or 
politician, any one of whom he can think, living or dead; only I ask him to 
write the name plainly in a bold hand, and to be very careful that no one sees 
what he writes. I also give him some article, it makes no difference what, 
(usually one of the slates used in the "Spirit Dictionary" trick,) on which to 
place the card while writing. I ask him when through to turn the card over 
face downward on the slate, turning it over towards himself and not towards 
the audience, as otherwise they might see the writing. This he does. While he 
is preparing this card I return to the rear parlor to the drawer to get some other 
articles, and pay no attention to him until the card is written and turned over, 
and until he informs me of that fact. 



I now come forward with an envelope into which the card will fit nicely; and 
presenting it to him open, flap side toward him and face downward, I ask him 
to insert the card himself, keeping the writing downward while so doing. I 
merely ask the privilege of touching the card with the tip of my finger as he is 
passing it into the envelope. 

I next request him to seal the envelope himself, to place it on the slate sealed 
side upward, and to make certain marks across the sealed parts so that he can 
tell if I should tamper with the same. I now bring forward a seal and some 
sealing wax. I give him the seal previously moistened, and proceed to melt the 
wax, allowing it to drop on the center of the envelope. At the same time I 
request him to seal the envelope doubly, and to examine the seals so 
thoroughly that there can be no possibility of substitution. When all is 
prepared I am ready to begin the readings. 
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II. MEDIUMISTIC READING OF 
SEALED WRITINGS 

PART 3 

Reading the Writings 
Production of a Spirit Message 


I now take the gentleman's envelope in the tips of my fingers; and, stepping 

to the center table of the second parlor, I lean it against the skull previously 
mentioned, so that the wax seal faces the audience, while all is in the brightest 
light. 

I instantly return to the front parlor; and, seating myself facing the spectators, 

I pay no attention to the sealed envelope resting against the skull in the back 
parlor. This requires not over two seconds of time, there being no pause 
whatever in my movements. 

I proceed to make passes over my own face in a manner similar to those 
which the early mesmerists made over their subjects. I simulate considerable 
nervousness, allow my shoulders to be convulsed a time or two, gaze toward 
the ceiling as if looking into infinity, and begin my attempt to read. I first 
request the writer not to answer any questions I may ask, except those I may 
ask him directly. This prevents him from answering the first questions I ask 
and which I am directing to some unseen being. 

I hold my hand to my ear, a la Schlessinger. Allowing it to tremble violently, I 
ask the unseen spirits if the name written on the card is the name of a person 
living or dead. I apparently hear an answer which the spectators do not hear, 
for I turn to the writer and with great solemnity inform him that he has written 
the name of one who is now dead. This of course is supposing that he did 
write the name of a dead person. If the person should happen to be living, I 
with the same solemnity announce that fact to him. 

Let us now suppose that the name written is that of Aaron Burr. I again turn to 
the spirits and ask if the person whose name is written died more than one 







thousand years ago. When they answer me I turn to the writer informing him 
that the person whose name he has written died less than one thousand years 
ago. I then ask the spirits if this man died in the last five hundred years and 
get the answer that he died in the last century. This I also give in a dramatic 
manner. I then say, while gazing into emptiness, "I see before me a man who 
is small in stature and slight in figure but with a face finely cut and almost 
classic in its mold. He wears no beard, his hair is brushed back from over a 
wide forehead, and he regards me with a pair of beautiful eyes. There is a 
look of ineffable sadness on his face, as if there were something he would 
have undone. He wears a coat of black velvet, with black velvet knee 
breeches, black silk stockings and shoes with silver buckles. I see behind him 
a beautiful lady who regards him with a look of infinite tenderness and pity. 
She appears to be a daughter." 

The effect of this is very fine, as the writer corroborates my statements, or 
else states that he himself is not familiar with the personal appearance of the 
one whose name he has written. 

I now attempt to read the writing. I begin by looking into space and repeating 
the letters of the alphabet. I finally get the letter A. I repeat the process. When 
about to get the second letter a, and while making great efforts to get it and 
seeming rather uncertain, I request the writer-to be so kind as to step to the 
table and bring his envelope and hold it on the top of my head. This he does 
while I close my eyes, and proceed with slight effort to read the complete 
name. 

I offer him a knife and ask him to open the envelope and see if his card is still 
within untouched, which of course it is. I also ask him to examine the seal and 
the envelope, and to hold the same close to the light and see if it is possible to 
read the writing through the envelope. This he and the spectators do, and of 
course find everything as it should be and the writing perfectly invisible. 
When he returns the envelope to me I offer it to him to keep as a souvenir, 
which generally is accepted gladly by him. 

I am now ready to read the writing of Lady Number One and answer the 
question she has written. I ask her if she still has concealed about her the 
writing which she sealed and retained herself. She replies in the affirmative. I 
then ask her if any one in the world knows what she has written. Upon her 
informing me that no one knows, and of the impossibility of such a thing 
being the case, I ask her what she will think if I now succeed in reading her 
question without going near her, while she retains the same in her own 
pocket. The spectators generally express their incredulity as to the possibility 



of such a proceeding, upon which I inform them that I will make the effort. 


I ask the lady, in order to remove the idea of mindreading or telepathy, to 
keep her mind entirely off what she has written. I then make the second effort, 
assuming an air of great earnestness. I slowly read her question letter by 
letter, and give a full and minute description of the writing, the style of letters 
used and any peculiarities of any of the letters. The effect of this can well be 
imagined. 

I now ask her to open her envelope, to examine it carefully and see if I am 
correct, and to exhibit the same to the spectators. This she does, while I stand 
at a distance repeating the peculiarities of the strokes of the letters, etc., for 
their verification. I never look at the writing at all even after reading it. I 
simply pay no attention to it, as my mysterious power of vision is now 
superior to the sight of mortal eyes. 

I now tell Lady Number Two to continue to keep her writing concealed, and 
that I will use it shortly; whereupon I frequently have a selection of music; or 
if not, I allow the spectators a minute or two of time in which to consider and 
talk over what they have just seen. 


I am now ready to produce a spirit message for Lady Number Two, signed by 
the name which is written below her question on her concealed paper; and to 
read and answer her question. 

I arrange a table just inside the back parlor, sidewise to the spectators, placing 
a chair on each side of the table and two slates on the table. I ask Lady 
Number Two to come forward, take the chair next the audience and to clean 
the slates. As she does this I seat myself at the opposite side of the table. 

As soon as she cleans them, we place the slates under the table; and I ask her 
to hold them while I place my hands on the table top. In a few moments, 
under my instructions, she brings from under the table the slates, on which is 
a fine spirit message of philosophical import, to which is signed the dead 
person's name which she has written on the sheet of paper and which she still 
retains sealed. The effect of this upon her, and upon her friends who may have 
known this person, is very great; especially as it is some one of whom I have 
never heard. I have very frequently known some of the spectators, v ho 
happened to be acquainted with the person whose name is signed to the 
message, to identify the writing and sometimes to identify the language as 



that of the dead person. 


I next, with some little effort, proceed mentally to read her question, minutely 
describing the writing, etc. I then ask her to bring out the envelope, exhibit the 
writing and verify my statements, which she does. I now proceed to answer 
her question; and if I have not previously done so, to answer the question of 
Lady Number One. Let us suppose the question asked is, "Will I ever be 
wealthy?" I first consult the "Mystic Oracle of the Crystal Spheres." I place on 
the table a highly polished crystal globe three inches in diameter, such as is 
used for experiments in "Crystal Gazing." This globe is supported by a bronze 
griffon. I have the lady gaze into the globe while I intently look into it from 
the opposite side. I then with solemnity inform her that she will never be 
wealthy but that she will be "well-to-do." 

I assure my readers that the effect of this all is just as great as if I really 
performed by some occult power that which in reality I have but performed 
by trickery of the simplest kind. I would have no trouble in passing it off on 
the majority of my spectators as the work entirely of spirits. The experiments 
are so superior to those usually employed by mediums, that the audience is 
simply confounded. Also! there is abundant opportunity after reading the dead 
statesman's name, to call him up in the manner so common with mediums and 
give the audience an elaborate message from him, which will have much 
weight with them, owing to the manner in which his spirit has been 
summoned from the land of shadows. However, I will say that while I use 
these things in the manner outlined, after all is over I assure my audience that 
it is not spirit power which I use; but I do not tell them it is trickery, as that 
would detract from the effect. I simply let them speculate and think what they 
please; and I not infrequently find them determined, notwithstanding my 
statement to the contrary, to believe that it is the work of spirits, or else some 
occult power which I possess. I have had intelligent and wealthy business 
men of Omaha and other places question me, afterwards, about the apparently 
marvelous power which they seem to think I possess. 

At one time I gave to the sisters of a Catholic school, or convent, one of my 
entertainments. I had the Mother Superior write and seal the great man's 
name. The name she wrote was "Hannibal," which of course I read for them 
very successfully. I was some time afterwards informed, privately, that one of 
the sisters ever after insisted that I was in league with His Satanic Majesty. 
This was notwithstanding the fact that in this particular instance I had assured 
them that it was nothing but trickery. I knew the teachings of the Roman 
Church in regard to anything like sorcery, or necromancy, or even modern 
spiritualism; and not desiring to give offense, I stated in advance that I was 
merely illustrating what might be done by trickery and how good people 



might be imposed upon by impostors. I stated that such things were never 
done by spirit power; and the Mother Superior remarked that she was sure, if 
spirits did such things, they were only "evil spirits." In this case I only gave 
the single reading of the statesman's name as described above. I do not know 
what would have been the result, had I performed the complete combination 
experiment, with all the dramatic play I usually employ. 

The description given above is the exact appearance of the experiments as 
seen by the audience. This is exactly what the spectators see or think they see; 
and it is all that any of them do see. However, things are not always just what 
they appear to be. 
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II. MEDIUMISTIC READING OF 
SEALED WRITINGS 

PART 4 

The Secrets Explained 


And now to tear down the structure I have erected-to shatter the idols, and 
return from the romantic land of mystery to the commonplace things of earth. 

I will proceed to explain the principles and the methods I really employ in 
reading these writings. The readers of this work who desire to fully grasp the 
explanations I am about to give should either memorize the description of the 
experiments, or else refer to each one separately when reading the explanation 
of that particular one. 

I will give the explanation of the different tricks as far as I am at liberty to do 
so, and in the order in which I read them. I will explain each one separately 
beginning with the reading of the statesman's name, which was the third 
writing in the preparation. 

The reader will remember that after this envelope is properly sealed with wax, 
I take it in my fingers and carry it to the table in the back parlor, and lean it 
against the skull. The principle used consists in this instance in rendering the 
envelope temporarily transparent, and instantly reading the writing in it 
unseen by the spectators, while on my way to the table. 

I use, for this, "Colonial Spirits," which is an odorless wood alcohol 
manufactured in this country. If a sponge saturated with this be rubbed across 
any piece of paper, it is rendered instantly transparent, as soon as moistened; 
and any writing under it can be easily read. In a few moments the alcohol 
evaporates, and the transparent condition of the paper disappears. This 
principle has been known for some time in the world of magic, but not in the 
particular way in which I use it; and therefore it has not usually been worked 
so successfully. 







I accomplish my object in the following manner. I have in the drawer with my 
paraphernalia a half ounce round tin box such as druggists use for vaseline 
and similar articles. I have crowded into this box a small silk sponge which 
fills it a little above the edges like an envelope moistener. I have soldered to 
the bottom of this box on the outside, a circular disk of tin for the purpose of 
"palming." This box I prepare in advance just before the experiment by 
saturating the sponge in it with colonial spirits. I leave the lid on the box to 
prevent evaporation until I am ready for it. 

When I have the envelope sealed with wax, I return the sealing wax and the 
seal to the drawer in the writing desk; and this gives me the opportunity to 
palm and go forward with the box containing the saturated sponge. I allow my 
right hand, which contains it, to hang carelessly against my right side. This 
effectually conceals it, and I avoid looking toward my right hand in any 
manner. I advance leisurely to the writer and ask him if he is sure he can be 
certain of the identity of the wax seal, and if he could tell if the same should 
be broken. I now take the envelope from him with my left hand, and turn 
around carrying it to the table. On the way, as soon as the envelope is out of 
the angle of view of the spectators, I raise my right hand, and, passing the 
sponge over the face of the envelope a couple of times, quickly read the name 
under the bright light of a gasoline pressure lamp with which for such 
occasions I have my parlor lighted. 

Having the writer choose the name of a statesman or some great man, greatly 
facilitates the reading; as the names written are usually so familiar that the 
merest glance is sufficient to read them. I then, as soon as I reach the table, 
turn half around so that my left side faces the audience; and with my left hand 
still holding the envelope with the seal towards the spectators, I stand it on the 
table against the skull, asking the spectators if they can plainly see the seal 
from there. 

The envelope has only been out of the view of the spectators a fraction over a 
second; yet I now know the name on the card. Meanwhile, with the right hand 
I secretly drop the moistener into my right coat pocket, or preferably into a 
small bag at the back of the table behind the skull. If I use the bag at the back 
of the table, I have it suspended open from a pivoted wire, so that I can 
quickly swing it under the table out of view with the fingers of my right hand. 
This I do, after dropping the moistener into it; and at the same time with the 
left hand I place the envelope against the skull, and direct the attention of the 
spectators to the seal by my discourse, and by my looks. I in no way look 
toward my right hand. Swinging the cloth bag under the table, makes it safe 
for the writer of the name to go to the table and get the envelope when I 



request him to do so. I make all of my movements leisurely, throughout the 
entire experiment; as by so doing I can have a little more time when walking 
to the table with the envelope, and yet not attract the attention of the 
spectators to this fact. 

For the dramatic play, it is necessary to have a previous knowledge of the 
personal appearance and history of the great men of the country whose names 
are most liable to be written. The time required in the dramatic play before the 
reading allows the alcohol to thoroughly dry; so that there is no trace of it 
when the writer of the name goes to the table after it. By using colonial spirits 
there is no odor noticeable. It is safe to say that in a few seconds after the 
sponge is passed over it, the moistened side of the envelope could be turned 
towards the audience; and nothing would be detected, as the alcohol 
evaporates so quickly. I use a small envelope of wove paper of sufficient 
thickness to effectually conceal the writing in the strongest light. I found it 
necessary to use a card, the white side of which is not glazed and which has a 
slightly dirty color; as otherwise the writing would be slightly visible through 
the envelope, and thus mar the effect of the experiment. If a thicker envelope 
is used, a whiter card may be used also; but a thick envelope is not rendered 
so transparent as a thinner one. I use two styles of envelopes,—a thin one 
where the lights are not strong, and a thicker one if the lights are strong. I like 
to use stationery that can afterwards be inspected by daylight; so, therefore, at 
my home I use a gasoline pressure lamp on such occasions, as a strong light in 
the room permits the use of an envelope of sufficient thickness. I also select a 
style of envelope that does not expand or pucker from the effects of the 
alcohol, and thus arouse suspicion. 

When I have the writer turn the card over on the slate towards himself and not 
towards the spectators, this is in reality to insure having the writing right side 
up when I afterwards pass the moistener over the envelope. I present the 
envelope to him open, flap side towards himself, face downward, and hold it 
until he has started the card into it. When I ask permission to merely touch the 
card on its way into the envelope with the tip of my finger, I do this to insure 
the card going into the envelope with writing towards the front side. When I 
afterwards pick up the envelope I notice which is the flap he has just sealed, 
and I have this flap uppermost. This brings the writing right side up in my 
hand, and saves the time necessary to turn the envelope when reading it. 

I furnish the writer with a large-leaded soft pencil, not too sharp, to write 
with, though any pencil will do. However, a pencil of above description 
makes the writing plainer and in a larger hand, which is of considerable 
assistance in reading the writing so quickly. The reader w ill remember, that I 
also request the writer to write the name in a bold hand plainly. 



Should one reach the table before succeeding in reading the name, it were 
better to make a slight pause than to fail with the trick. However, after a few 
trials this will never happen. 

Immediately after leaning the envelope against the skull, I return to the front 
parlor and proceed with the readings as given in the description of the 
appearance of the experiments. 

While considerable time is required to read this chapter, much less time is 
required in giving the readings. Only fifteen or twenty minutes is required for 
the entire combination experiment. 

The principle of using odorless alcohol on a sponge has been published 
before, but as heretofore described I have never found the trick practicable. 

As furnished by the vendor, the instructions are for the performer to have 
several of these envelopes prepared by himself or his assistant; and to have 
them placed flat on a table, at which the performer seats himself. He now 
partly closes his eyes; but in reality he can see the envelopes all the time. 
Then he slowly passes the hand with the sponge over the different envelopes, 
reading aloud the writing therein. It is intended to convey the idea to 
spectators that by passing the hand over the envelopes the performer gets en 
rapport with them. This method is obviously for the stage only, as in a parlor 
the spectators could see the effect of the alcohol. I have never found this 
method very practicable; and I assure my readers that in the method I have 
described less time is taken up and a much finer effect obtained. It is also 
much more certain of success, and leaves the spectators absolutely in the dark 
as to the method employed. 

I have frequently performed these readings in audiences where are persons 
who have seen me perform them before; and in such cases they invariably 
inform me that they are more mystified than they were in the first place. 

The secrets of the remaining experiments, so far as I know, have never been 
given to the public. The principle that is used in the production of each of 
them is entirely different; therefore, if a spectator should ever surmise the 
principle used in one of them, the moment he should try to explain the others 
by it, he would see that it would not work; and he would conclude that he was 
entirely wrong. 



And now in regard to the principle which I use in reading the writing of Lady 
Number One, I am sorry to say I must here disappoint my reader. I am under a 
promise to the dealer not to reveal this secret and can not do so. Those who 
desire to use it, however, can obtain it from George L. Williams & Co., 7145 
Champlain Ave., Chicago, III. I regard this as one of the best tricks extant, 
and regret my inability to give its secret to my readers. 

After the preparation of the writing for Lady Number One, I immediately go 
ahead with the preparation of the writing for Lady Number Two. I will now 
give the secret of this reading as completely as my promise permits me to do. 

In this experiment the secret lies in getting an impression of the writing, but 
not a carbon impression. This impression can not be seen by the eye at all, but 
has to be "developed" afterwards. This is really a very fine idea and was 
originally intended for professional mediums to use in tests with their subjects 
at private sittings. The tablet is apparently unprepared and would stand the 
most thorough inspection, yet there is a preparation. 

I will first describe the preparation of the tablet, and then I will describe how I 
obtain possession of it and how I develop the writing. 

I use for this experiment a finely finished and highly glazed paper. I take one 
sheet of it and prepare one side of it by rubbing it over thoroughly with a 
material common enough to be within every one's reach; but the vendor of 
tricks might deem it a violation of my promise if I were to give its name, 
although the secret to this part of the trick has been well known for some 
time, and has even been published. It leaves a perfectly smooth surface. Only 
one in the secret could discover that there is a preparation. Even I am 
frequently puzzled to tell which is the prepared side, and can only do so by 
holding it so that the light strikes it at the proper angle. 

This sheet is now to be placed on the tablet, prepared side down; but, before 
doing so, I first touch the two corners of the two top sheets of paper on the 
tablet with library paste. I do this so that they will adhere to each other a trifle, 
as this prevents the lady from tearing off by accident the sheet which bears the 
record, when afterwards she tears off the prepared sheet bearing her question. 

I now place the prepared sheet in position, prepared side down, and paste the 
top in position with white library paste. However, I allow this sheet to 
protrude at the bottom about one-thirty-second of an inch. This is to make it 
so easy for the lady to get hold of it, that she will be in no danger of tearing 
off more than the one. Of course, when she writes, the writing is transferred to 



the second sheet, but it is entirely invisible. 


After she has written, I direct her to lay the tablet on a table which is 
convenient; and it apparently lies there throughout the evening. This is the 
point where I begin the preparation of the writing of the statesman's name, 
immediately thereafter giving the first two readings. I only after the first two 
readings obtain possession of this tablet and develop the writing. 

I do it in this manner. I bring forward two slates, which I shall soon use in the 
slate writing experiment, and leave them on the center table in the front 
parlor. Under one is a duplicate tablet, which I also leave on the table, 
unnoticed by the spectators. I remove the slates used in the dictionary trick, 
carrying away under one of them the original tablet. Meanwhile, the 
spectators are deeply engaged in a discussion of the two readings I have just 
given them; and I inform Lady Number Two that I will read her question a 
little later, and for her to keep it in her possession until I have done so. 

I now go to other apartments for a few moments to develop the record. I use 
for a holder for the sheet of paper while working with it, the frame of a slate 
of proper size with the slate portion removed. I fasten the sheet in position on 
this frame with a couple of pins, using care to keep the side with the record on 
it upwards; because if it gets turned over, I can in no way discover the fact 
until it is too late. 

The writing may be developed in several ways; the best way and the one I 
generally use, I can not reveal on account of my promise of secrecy to the 
firm before referred to. I will, however, give a method which is well known to 
many mediums, and which has been used by them for a number of years. 

I merely dust a little powdered plumbago, or a little lampblack on to the sheet 
of paper, shake it around and then turn it over a vessel and dust it off by 
striking the paper very lightly with my finger nail. The writing will appear on 
the sheet plainly and may be read. The method furnished by the above named 
firm, however, is much superior to this method. 

I quickly memorize the question; and on a slate close at hand, where I have a 
message already prepared, I sign the name of the dead person. This slate is an 
exact duplicate in appearance, of the two slates which were left on the table in 
the front parlor. 



I now proceed to prepare the Spirit Slate experiment, and give the final 
reading; but before describing this, which is one of the finest slate tricks of 
which I know, I will give a little additional information relating to the last 
reading experiment. 

I was told to use a tablet with every sheet prepared, but I first prepared only 
every alternate sheet and let the rest unprepared. This worked nicely; but as 
soon as the tablet was used a few times, I found that all the questions that had 
previously been written on the tablet were copied for several sheets down. 

This caused so many words to appear, that I was compelled to discard all 
prepared sheets, excepting one, as I have above described. A tablet could be 
prepared with two prepared sheets on top and an unprepared sheet between 
them. There would then be two impressions on unprepared sheets in the 
tablet, but it would be necessary to discard all these top sheets after each 
reading. 

This trick, however, was originally intended for the use of professional 
mediums at private sittings with a single person. In such cases, after the sitter 
has written and sealed his question, he is directed to proceed to the mantel and 
clean and examine some slates. While he is doing so, the medium takes the 
tablet from the table and places the same quickly in a large pocket on the 
inside of his coat, taking therefrom and leaving on the table a duplicate. He 
then advances to the sitter and begins a lecture, when his doorbell rings. As 
his servant fails to answer the bell the medium excuses himself for a moment, 
and attends to the matter himself, engaging in a discussion with the servant 
while out, for not properly attending to the door. This he does within hearing 
of the sitter. Meanwhile he is rapidly developing and reading the record. 

This method I never liked, as it requires the assistance of another person. I 
much prefer the method I have outlined. 


And now for the Spirit Slate Message. I use three slates, but the spectators 
never see more than two of them at one time. I make an exchange of one of 
the slates, unknown to the sitter or spectators. The table is an ordinary one, 
and I do not conceal the prepared slate on the person. The secret lies in the 
chair I sit on. The slate is concealed under the seat on a shelf. Just above this 
shelf is another shelf onto which I slip the unprepared slate when I make the 
exchange. These shelves can not be seen as the chair is one of the variety 
known as "box seat." One of the sides, the right one, can be raised up to admit 
the hand to the shelves. This side is hung on hinges at the top, but they can 
not be seen. 



I prepare the chair as follows: I get a nicely finished, box seat, oak, dining 
chair. I remove the cane seat and replace it with a beautiful leather cobbler 
seat. This renders what is underneath invisible. I now, with a fine-tooth saw, 
neatly saw the ends of the box strip underneath the right side of the seat, 
where they enter the legs of the chair. I remove this strip, which is some two 
inches wide. It is too thick; so with a saw I split the piece lengthwise, from 
end to end, so as to leave it only about one-half inch thick. It remains, of 
course, full two inches wide, and I am careful not to mar the finish. 

I hinge it back in place with three small hinges, at its top, so that I can raise 
and lower it like a trap door while sitting on the chair. By screwing the hinges 
on a mere trifle out of line, the strip will move stiffly and will remain in any 
position in which it may be left. I now place two, thin padded shelves under 
the seat, one above the other. These are concealed when the side piece is 
down, but when it is up they are of course visible and the right hand can 
easily reach them. As the strip is now so thin it offers no obstruction when up, 
to getting at the shelves and making the exchange of slates. 

I have this chair in the room adjoining the back parlor. As soon as I have 
developed and read Lady Number Two's writing, I sign the message as stated 
before, and slip this prepared slate onto the bottom shelf of the chair, message 
side up. I lower the side piece and all is ready. 

I next place an ordinary table sidewise to the spectators, but just inside the 
back parlor. There is a cover on this table which hangs down some six inches 
on the side next to the audience, and somewhat less on my side. I place the 
prepared chair with its right side towards the table, at the side of the table 
away from the spectators. I have in the front parlor another chair just like 
mine, except it is unprepared. I place this chair for the lady with its left side 
towards the table, and at the side of the table which faces the spectators. 

I place on this table the two slates which I have previously placed on the table 
in the front parlor. I ask Lady Number Two to be seated at this table. This 
effectually conceals from her view and from the spectators, the portion of my 
person and the prepared chair that are below the table top. We thus both sit 
sidewise to the table, and face the same direction. I ask her to clean the slates; 
and just as she is finishing the second slate, I take the first one in my right 
hand and apparently place it under the table. 


Now I have just raised the trap of the chair while she was cleaning the first 
slate; so, as I bring this slate below the table top, I slip it on the top shelf of 



the chair silently, quickly drawing out the prepared slate in its place, and 
lowering the side piece of the chair. I immediately bring the prepared slate up 
under the table, requesting her at the same time to place her slate under the 
table with her right hand. Upon her doing so, I immediately ask her to take 
her other hand and hold my slate also. I instantly withdraw my right hand. 

This all requires but a moment and she has soon forgotten that I placed one of 
the slates under the table. 

Sometimes I take a small slate pencil and quickly place it on the slates, 
instantly withdrawing my hand. I now place my hands on the table top, and 
gradually turn, facing the table. I call on the spectators to come forward and 
watch the experiment, and the trick is practically done. 

At the proper time I direct the lady to bring out the slates, which she does, 
producing the message. After the effect of this is over, I mentally read her 
question on the slip of concealed paper; then I direct her to produce the 
envelope, open it and verify all. After this I bring forward the crystal globe 
and answer the questions as before described. 

After all is completed, I take the cover off the table and turn it over to the 
view of the spectators, that they may see that there is no trickery, but that the 
table is an ordinary one. I also offer my person for examination that they may 
be convinced that nothing is concealed about me. I have never yet had any 
one suspect the innocent looking chair. 

I have performed many experiments in magic and sleight-of-hand, and I have 
seen the best work of this class in the country; and I can conscientiously 
assure the readers of this work that I have never seen one experiment of this 
class, the effect of which could in any way begin to compare with the effect of 
the experiments I have just described. This is especially true among the more 
intelligent class of persons, who may regard the very best work in magic as 
but the result of practice; but who insist on regarding this as something else; 
as something at least bordering on the occult, and as something very rare. 
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III. SPIRIT SLATE-WRITING AND 
BILLET TESTS 

PART 1 

Introduction 


I have decided to give to my readers a description and explanation of a few 

of the best slate-writing feats and billet tests that are being performed by 
mediums and conjurors of the present day. I will make no attempt at 
explaining a complete list of the many tricks of the kind, for should I do so it 
would require a large volume to contain it all. 

There are certain dealers who supply secrets of this kind to mediums and 
others desiring them at what may be considered by some as a very high price. 
There are also books on the subject describing many such feats; but those that 
are really the best, have been pretty generally kept out of the books on the 
subject. Some can only be secured from the dealers, while some have been 
guarded by certain mediums so closely that I do not think the dealers have 
obtained the secrets yet. 

The tricks to which I shall devote the most attention are the ones used by such 
mediums, and certain ones supplied by dealers, these being the ones I regard 
as the best and most deceptive of the kind. 

The reader must understand that the most essential part of any trick is the 
psychological part. This consists in the operator absolutely controlling the 
subject's attention. This is termed, in the parlance of the profession, 
"misdirection." A thorough master of the art of misdirection has his subject 
entirely at his mercy. The subject sees only what the operator desires him to 
see, even though much of that which is hidden is performed before his very 
eyes. 

I do not mean to convey the idea that the operator employs a power anything 
like hypnotism, but merely that he is an actor; that he directs the attention of 
the subject entirely by skillfully directing his own eyes, his own gestures, and 







his own attention, to the point where he desires the attention of his subject to 
be directed. Wherever the operator looks and points, there will the subject 
most certainly look if he be interested. It is possible then for the performer to 
execute with the other hand any maneuver he desires, entirely unseen by the 
subject; but he must in no way look at such action himself, or he will be 
instantly discovered. 

A magician once remarked to me, "If I can only get your attention intently, an 
elephant can pass behind me and you will not see it." This may have been a 
little strong, but not so much so as one who is not himself a perfomer might 
suppose. The attention is like the field of vision,-it can only be concentrated 
on one thing at a time. 

If any one reports a slate-writing, where he took his own slates, did not let 
them go out of his hands, and allowed no one to touch them in any manner, he 
is surely mistaken if truthful. There has been something which occurred, and 
which he does not relate, for the simple fact that it escaped his attention at the 
time-something that to him seemed a mere incident, a little thing, an accident, 
or that he did not perceive at all; but that was really the vital point, as it 
concealed the trick. This is the verdict of all the reliable conjurers who have 
ever investigated the subject. 

Conjurers are always looking for things of this kind; and if they hear of such a 
trick, immediately manage to see it if possible. They always see it with 
different eyes, than do other persons. This is simply because they are fitted by 
education to detect a trick. A conjurer is a specialist who is fitted to detect 
trickery. 

We hear many tales of marvelous slate tricks, but can never find them. They 
are something like the wonderful stories we hear about "Indian Magic." We 
receive the latter at second or third hand, and far from the scenes where they 
occurred. When one of our magicians makes a journey to that country to see 
these things, he can not find them. He can only find a number of tricks that 
are really inferior to the tricks of our own performers at home. There is one 
little difference, however, and that is the setting given these tricks by the 
pretenses of the performer. In our country, the performer, unless he be a 
professional medium, claims only that it is trickery; while in that country, as a 
rule, the spectators are allowed to believe the performance genuine. This 
greatly enhances the effect of any trick. 


Slate tricks, where the performer appears not to touch the slates, are by no 
means the best or most certain of success; but a good performer must be able 



to perform all kinds and to adjust himself to the conditions with which he is 
confronted. 

I personally perform most of the tricks I am going to describe, and I assure the 
reader that the explanations are given very accurately; so that the reader can, 
if he so desire, reproduce the experiments. All the tricks given are thoroughly 
practicable, and can be successfully performed with a little practice. 

In justice to myself I wish to state that I have always used these experiments 
for purposes of entertainment or instruction, and that I have never imposed on 
the credulity of any of my spectators. I have never laid any claims to 
mediumistic powers, but have always acknowledged that the experiments 
were pure trickery. 

The reader must remember that when a trick is explained it immediately 
becomes commonplace, and that it is only the mystery of good tricks that 
lends a charm to them. To properly appreciate a good trick, one should by all 
means see it performed before reading the explanation, if it be possible to do 
so. When the explanation is read without seeing the trick performed, it is 
rarely held at its true value in the reader's estimation. I assure the reader that 
the tricks which follow appear very mysterious, and that they are the best of 
their kind in existence. The reader has only to give a few of them a careful 
trial to be convinced of this statement. 

I would advise any one who desires to thoroughly understand these tricks, to 
read the explanation carefully, and to form a good mental picture of all the 
details of the performance. 
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III. SPIRIT SLATE-WRITING AND 
BILLET TESTS 

PART 2 

Message Produced on One of a Stack of Slates, First Method 
Method Using a Rug or Newspaper 


I will first describe a very excellent slate trick which is being worked most 

successfully by a few professional mediums of the present day. This is 
performed with a number, usually eight, bound slates, of the size five by 
seven, and one large slate, size eight by eleven inches inside measure. This 
trick is very easy to perform and very deceptive. Any reader of this article can 
perform it successfully with a very few trials. 

I generally have the subject take a seat near a small table, and I remain 
standing at his left side while I perform the trick. I first step to an adjoining 
room as soon as the spectator is seated and get the slates. I come forward with 
the slates arranged as follows: in my left hand and partly resting on my wrist 
and arm is the large slate with the small ones on top of it. 

I present the top small slate to the subject for inspection and cleaning, if he so 
desire. When he is through with it, I take it in my right hand and place it on 
the table directly in front of him. I repeat this with each of the remaining 
small slates, placing each one inspected on top of the others, thus forming a 
stack. I do not even up the edges of the slates, but leave the stack in a rough 
and unsymmetrical form. When the last small slate is in position, I bring the 
large slate in front of the subject, and giving him a pencil, request him to 
write on the large slate his name and the date of his birth. If he desires to 
examine the large slate before writing this, I allow him to do so. As soon as he 
has done the writing, I place the large slate in his lap and request him to hold 
it by the ends. I then take a large rubber band and snap it around the stack of 
small slates, after evening up the edges. I now place this stack of small slates 
in his lap on the large slate, and request him to place his palms on it. 


After sufficient time has elapsed, I request him to examine the slates for a 







message. When he does so he finds a long "spirit" message written on one of 
the small slates, completely covering one side of it. The message is written 
with a soapstone pencil, and appears bright, and heavily written. It is 
addressed to him by name, and is frequently signed by the name of some 
departed friend whom I do not know. 

This effect is secured by a very simple means. I use nine small slates instead 
of eight. I prepare the message in advance and sign it. The slate containing 
this message is underneath the large slate when I come forward with the 
slates. As I take my position at the left side of the spectator, and tilt the slates 
slightly towards him, the message slate can not be seen. 

The subject naturally supposes that all of the small slates are on top of the 
large one; and when he has examined all of the small slates in view, and I 
have stacked them in front of him, he never dreams that under the large slate 
in my left hand is another small slate which he can not see. 

I now bring this large slate into position right over the stack for an instant, 
with its front edge tilted downward and resting on the stack. I allow the small 
bound slate under the large one silently to drop upon the stack, and at the 
same time I take his attention by giving him a pencil with my right hand and 
requesting him to write on the large slate. I say, "Write your name, etc., right 
there," pointing with my right fingers to the center of the large slate. This 
takes his attention so that he does not notice the fact that the large slate pauses 
over the stack of small slates for a moment. In fact this is done in a natural 
manner, as if I were merely holding the large slate in that position to show 
him where to write, and he thinks nothing of it. 

When the large slate is removed and placed in his lap, he does not notice that 
there is now one more slate in the stack, for the reason that where so many 
slates are used the addition of an extra one can not be noticed unless the 
subject first count the slates. Of course counting is never mentioned. The 
small slate with the message on it has the message side downwards, so that 
the message can not be seen after it is dropped on the stack. 

I always keep the slates in my left hand until they are inspected and stacked 
on the table, for the reason that if the slates be laid on the table the small one 
under the large one will make its presence known by preventing the large 
slate from touching the table. I allow the slates partly to rest on my arm until 
the weight is reduced so I can hold them in the hand, at which time I hold 
those which remain, in the left hand only. This enables me to press the 
concealed slate tightly against the lower side of the large slate. 



As soon as the large slate is placed on the sitter's lap, I up-edge the stack of 
small slates so as to even them up. I take from the table a large rubber band 
and snap it around the stack. As the stack is on the side edges of the slates 
when I first up-edge them, I next bring them upon the end edges, while I put 
the band in place. It is now easy to place the stack of slates upon the large 
slate message slate down, and to attract no notice to this fact. This is because 
the position has been changed a time or so in placing the band on; and I then 
take the stack in my hands by the edges of the slates, and simply place what 
was the top side of the stack in the beginning, at the bottom. This way the 
spectator never suspects that the stack has been turned over; and when he 
does find his message he finds it on the bottom slate, and on its upper surface, 
which greatly heightens the effect. His memory is especially good about 
cleaning the bottom slate, and also about the upper surfaces of the slates being 
free from writing; as he could see them all on the upper surface as the stack 
was formed. The message thus appears as if it had come by magic, or some 
superhuman power. 

The secret of success with this trick is perfect self-assurance. The operator 
must not act timid, but must perform the experiment himself and direct the 
sitter what to do. He thus makes his own conditions and must never act in any 
way backward or embarrassed, but perfectly at home in the performance of 
the experiment. 

The means by which I obtain the name of the deceased friend of the spectator 
may be one of several, some of which I will describe further on. 

There are a number of tricks performed where a stack of slates is used and an 
extra slate adroitly added to it, or else one of them exchanged for another. 

There is also an improved form of this trick which I use. It is very superior 
and I will give it a little later. It requires a little more skill at one point, and 
also requires a knowledge of certain moves which I give in the trick described 
in Number 4 of this chapter. In Number 5,1 will again refer to this trick, and 
give the improved method; as the reader will then have mastered the moves 
required for its production. 


There is also another trick with a stack of slates which is very effective. In 
this trick no large slate is used. The message is prepared in advance on a small 
slate, and this slate is concealed on the floor under the end of a small rug 
behind the table. As the spectator cleans each slate, the operator takes it and 



places it on the mg directly over the concealed slate. When all of the slates are 
cleaned, the operator picks up the stack from the floor; and secretly inserting 
his fingers under the concealed slate beneath the rug, he draws it out and 
picks it up with the other slates. 

The move is made so that it appears as if the operator merely picks up the 
slates on top of the mg, and the subject never suspects that a concealed one is 
drawn at the same time from under the mg. This concealed slate has the 
message side upwards, and the stack of slates are now evened up and laid on 
the chair; where, after holding the palms on them for a time, the subject 
examines them and finds the message. 

Sometimes when I perform this trick I have the message slate on a table under 
a newspaper. When we take our seats at the table I remove the newspaper out 
of my way and lay it on the floor, a chair, or another table. I then lay the slates 
on the table to be cleaned. Of course I secretly remove the concealed slate 
under the newspaper when I remove it, and lay both on the floor, chair, or 
table. 

As the spectator cleans the slates I stack them on this newspaper, and when I 
pick up the cleaned slates, I draw out the message slate as in the preceding 
trick. 
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III. SPIRIT SLATE-WRITING AND 
BILLET TESTS 

PART 3 

Message on One of a Stack of Slates, Second Method 
How to "Switch" or "Pass" the Slates 


One other variation of the last trick is being worked at the present time by a 

very noted medium. The slates are placed in a stack on a small table directly 
in front of the sitter. He is requested to clean them one at a time. As he does 
so the operator, who stands at his left, takes the slates in his left hand, and 
stacks them on the left corner of the table. 

There is a mantel just back of the operator and his subject, on which lies 
concealed behind some object a duplicate slate with a message on its under 
side. As soon as the fourth or fifth slate is cleaned and in place on the stack, 
the performer, who stands somewhat behind the subject, secretly takes the 
slate from the mantel with his right hand. Just as the sitter finishes cleaning 
the next slate the performer takes it from him with his left hand; but just 
before placing it on the stack he makes a pass, leaving this slate in his right 
hand and carrying away from his right hand the message slate. This pass can 
be executed instantly and is immediately followed by placing the message 
slate on the stack, message side down, with the left hand; while at the same 
instant the right hand returns the slate the sitter has just cleaned to the position 
on the mantel. 

As soon as the stack is formed the medium up-edges the slates, evens them 
up, and slips a rubber band around them giving them into the sitter's lap to be 
held. The stack is turned as in the preceding tricks, and the effect on finding 
the message is just as great. 

In regard to making the pass with the slates, the operator should partly face 
towards the sitter's chair and stand at the left side of the sitter, so that his right 
hand is far enough back to be out of the angle of vision of the sitter. The slates 
should be taken with the left hand and placed on the stack at the left. When 







the exchange is made, the left hand, on taking the slate from the subject, 
should move for the merest instant back of the range of his vision, meeting 
the right hand and making the exchange. It should do this and without pause 
place the message slate on the stack. The whole move should take but a 
fraction of a second, using about the same length of time that is used in 
placing the other slates in position. Some remark about the next slate to be 
cleaned, just at this instant, helps to divert the sitter's attention and make the 
exchange more indetectable. 


I will now describe how to make the "switch" as well as I can without 
drawings, and any reader wishing to try these tricks should master this move 
thoroughly. It is used in the next trick which I am going to describe, and 
which is one of the very best of slate tricks. 

The move is made in this manner: The slate in the left hand is taken between 
the thumb and index finger, and rests in a horizontal position on the side of 
the finger facing the thumb. The remaining fingers of the left hand do not 
touch the slate, but are below the index finger; so that they as well as the 
hand, form a right angle with the surface of the slate. The middle finger is 
spread apart from the index finger, thus forming with it an opening into which 
the slate from the right hand is to be slipped. The slate taken in the right hand 
is also taken in a similar position; but just the instant before making the pass, I 
always bring the index finger on top of the slate and hold the slate pressed 
between the index finger and the middle or large finger. I keep the right 
thumb elevated, or separated from the index finger, and bring the two hands 
together, passing the slate in the right hand below the slate in the left hand 
until the latter is directly over the former. The slate from the right hand enters 
between the index and second fingers of the left hand, which should 
immediately grasp it tightly; and the fingers of the right hand holding it 
should at the same time release their grasp on it. 

The index finger of the right hand passes below the slate in the left hand when 
the above maneuver is made, and the right thumb passes over this slate. These 
should instantly grasp the left-hand slate while the left thumb and index finger 
release it. The hands should be instantly separated, the right now carrying 
away the slate held before in the left hand, and the left hand carrying away the 
slate held in the right hand. This move does not require over a tenth of a 
second and is very simple and easy to execute, if one will but try it. Without 
figures it requires some little description, but it is very simple nevertheless. 


If any reader of this work will take two small padded slates and try this move 



for five minutes, constantly passing the slates from one hand to the other and 
back again, the "switch" can be made many times a minute; and in five 
minutes' practice the hands will do the work almost by reflex action, without 
looking at them at all, and the reader will then be able to execute the next 
trick which I will now describe. 
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III. SPIRIT SLATE-WRITING AND 
BILLET TESTS 

PART 4 

Message Produced When but Two Examined Slates are Used 
Some Expert Maneuvering and the Importance of the "Pass" 


This trick depends upon the "switch" of slates described before. I tell my 
subject to take a seat near a small table, and meanwhile I have two slates in 
my hands as above described. The message is already prepared on the under 
side of the slate held in the left hand. 

The message is written in such a manner that the left index finger does not 
erase it while holding the slate. I carelessly hand the spectator the slate in my 
right hand, with the request that he "examine this slate on both sides." I do not 
tell him what I intend doing in any manner; and although I hold the other slate 
in my left hand, I say nothing about intending to use it. I merely say to him, 
"Examine this slate, will you please?" Just at the instant that he is through 
with it, I take it from him with my right hand; and at that very instant I 
remark, "I must use a chair in this experiment." At the same time I direct my 
gaze to a chair on my right that is slightly out of reach, and say, "I will use 
that." The subject can not help glancing at the chair as I say this, and at that 
very instant the "switch" is made. I instantly hand him the slate in my left 
hand before getting the chair, saying, "examine that slate also." As I say this I 
lay the slate in my right hand on the table in front of but some distance away 
from him. This slate was the one before held by my left hand and the message 
is on its under surface. The slate the subject is examining is the same one he 
examined in the first place. 

I quickly get the chair, keeping my eye on the subject to see that he gives his 
attention to the slate in his hands; and instantly taking my seat opposite him I 
quickly take the slate from him, saying, "I will now place this slate on top of 
this one." As I say this I lower his slate over the one on the table, and place 
my palms on my end of them requesting him to do the same at his end of 
them. All of this, which takes so long to describe, does not require a half 
minute to execute. 







After a time I lift off the top slate and look for a message between them. I do 
not turn the top slate over, although there is nothing on its lower side, but I 
merely look on the upper surface of the lower slate. As I do this I have the top 
slate in my right hand by its right edge, and I have picked up the other by its 
left edge with my left hand, and raised it about an inch from the table. As I 
remark, "There is nothing on that slate," I bring the two slates again together. 
But this time I bring the slate in my right hand under the one in my left hand. 

It is merely passed under it as I bring the hands together and this fact is not 
noticed by the spectator. In fact in the first place as I lift off the top slate with 
my right hand, my left grasps the lower slate so soon after the right hand 
grasps the top slate that the top slate is not more than an inch removed to the 
right, before the left hand has the lower slate and the two are separated; that 
is, the left hand moves to the left as much as the right hand does to the right, 
and neither hand is lifted more than an inch or two from the table. 

I remark, "There is nothing on that slate," instantly passing the right slate 
under and the left slate over, bringing the hands together. If the move be made 
as just described, the subject will never notice that the slate that was the top 
one in the first place, is now the bottom one, and vice versa. 

We replace the palms and wait a few moments, when again I separate the 
slates exactly as I did in the first place. The message is now on the under side 
of the upper slate, and can not be seen as I do not turn this slate over. I make 
the remark, "No message yet," as if surprised and dissatisfied; and I bring the 
two hands together again as in the first instance, except that this time I leave 
the message slate on top. 

I do not place the slates on the table flat; but up-edge them instead, and pinch 
them tightly together with my left fingers; while with my right hand I take 
from my right vest pocket a small piece of slate pencil. I remark, "Perhaps if 
we had a pencil we would get something; and separating the slates the 
slightest bit at the top with my left hand, I drop the piece of pencil between 
them with my right hand, quickly closing the slight opening. 

I now lay the slates flat on the table; but this time I lay them so that they are 
turned over, or so that the message slate is now underneath with the message 
on its upper surface. We instantly replace our palms on the upper slate. Now 
all of this maneuvering has been for the purpose of bringing the message slate 
to the bottom, message side upwards; and also for showing the sitter the upper 
surface of the lower slate repeatedly, and always free from writing. This 



greatly enhances the after effect of the trick. I, of course, do not tell him why I 
am thus maneuvering; in fact, he does not know I am maneuvering, and 
afterwards merely remembers my separating the slates and looking on the 
upper surface of the lower one repeatedly but finding nothing. As a result, 
when next we look at the slates, he is deeply impressed on finding a message 
where but an instant before there was none. I do not separate the slates this 
time myself, but merely remove my palms and ask him to examine them. 

A subject's memory is so poor at recalling little details, that all he can 
remember afterwards is that he examined both of the slates, that they never 
left his sight, and that he repeatedly looked at them and saw no message; that 
finally, on separating them, he found a message where but an instant before 
there was none. 

The reader at first sight might not give to all this maneuvering the proper 
importance, and might consider the trick performed when the slates are first 
examined and placed on the table; but I will say that this subsequent 
maneuvering is what makes this trick the superb effect which it is, and makes 
it really one of the best slate tricks for a single spectator. 

The reader will please remember the moves just described which I execute 
after the exchange of the slates, and after I lay the slates on the table one on 
top of the other. These moves are the closing part of the trick which I will 
next describe, and which I made mention of in Number 2 of this chapter. 
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III. SPIRIT SLATE-WRITING AND 
BILLET TESTS 

PART 5 

Message Produced on One of Two Slates Selected from a Stack, Third 
Method, where the "Pass" and Some Expert Maneuvering are 

Introduced 

Production of a Message Written with a Gold Ring Belonging to the 

Sitter 


I will now refer the reader to the trick described in Part 2 of this chapter 

wherein one large and nine small slates are used. In this trick I use the same 
slates but the modus operandi is somewhat changed. 

I do not enter with the eight small slates on top of the large slate as in the trick 
described in Number 2; but I have the slates arranged after the following 
manner: The nine small slates are stacked one on the other, with the message 
slate on top, message side down. On top of this stack is the large slate. 

I enter with these and place them on the table directly in front of the sitter. I 
stand at his left and with my left hand I remove the large slate from the stack, 
carrying under it secretly the top small slate. This small slate bears the 
message; so I tilt the top surface of the large slate towards the spectator so as 
to prevent his seeing the concealed slate, which my left fingers press tightly 
against the far side of the large slate. With my right hand I now give the sitter 
the stack of eight small slates, telling him to place them in his lap, clean them 
one at a time, and stack them on the table in front of himself. 

As I thus direct him, my left hand still holds the large slate a few inches above 
the table top and a few inches farther from the subject than the position where 
I first placed the slates. I now state that while he cleans his slates, I will write 
on the large slate any mental impression which I may receive. I allow the 
lower edge of the large slate to rest on the table, and taking a pencil in my 
right hand I proceed to write some name. I try to write one that the sitter will 
recognize; but if unable to do so, it makes no difference. Meanwhile, I see to 







it that, while I am writing, the sitter continues to clean and stack the slates in 
front of himself. 

I time my writing so as to finish the name just as he cleans and stacks the 
fourth slate. At this instant I bring the large slate directly in front of him (and 
right over the stack he is forming), and pointing to the name I have written I 
say: "Do you recognize that name?" This takes his attention; and at that 
instant I allow the concealed message slate behind the large one to secretly 
drop upon the stack from under the large slate. The large slate is resting with 
its forward edge on the front edge of the stack, and its rear edge elevated 
some thirty degrees, when I execute this maneuver. 

The subject proceeds to read the name; and if he happens to recognize it, I 
give him a verbal reading while he continues to clean and stack the remaining 
slates. If he does not recognize the name, I instruct him to go ahead; as my 
"impressions do not seem to come readily, owing to improper conditions." 

Just as he stacks the last slate, I take the stack in my hands like a pack of 
cards and spread them out quickly, fan-wise, just as a person playing cards 
does 

the cards which he holds. I, however, keep them in a horizontal position near 
the table. 

Now, if the message slate be the fifth one down from the top, I allow the 
fourth one to remain on top of it in such position that the edges of the two 
slates coincide. All of the slates are spread except these two, which 
accidentally(?) remain as if fastened together. I now with my fingers secretly 
push these two forward a good inch in advance of the other slates, and direct 
the sitter to "take two of these slates." As he starts to obey, I push these two 
right into his hands; and just as he draws them out, I remark, "Any two that 
you wish." I really "force" these two slates, just as a magician "forces" the 
selection of a desired card. 

As the subject draws the two slates, I instantly tell him to lay them on the 
table, which he does. The message is on the under side of the lower slate, and 
I see to it that they are not turned over. I now close the trick with the same 
maneuvers I use in closing the foregoing trick which I described in the last 
number. The effect is beyond description; as the sitter thinks he has just 
cleaned all of the small slates, and that he of his own free will chooses two of 
them at random; that of these two, we repeatedly look on the upper surface of 
the lower one for a message, finding none; and then, suddenly, without these 



slates leaving his sight, he finds a message on the upper surface of the lower 
slate. 

I know a medium who produces a message in this manner, which appears to 
be written with a gold ring worn by the sitter. The message is prepared in 
advance by rubbing a sheet of paper with spermaceti wax or paraffin. When 
the sheet is coated thoroughly, it is laid on a slate, prepared side down. The 
message is now written on this sheet of paper. The pencil passing over the 
paper causes the message to be transferred to the slate in wax writing. The 
medium now dusts bronze powder over the slate, shakes it around and dusts it 
off. The powder adheres to the wax, and the remainder of the slate is cleaned 
carefully of all loose powder. 

With the slate thus prepared, the performer proceeds with the trick as 
described in this number; except instead of dropping-a piece of pencil 
between the two slates, he asks for the plain gold ring of the sitter, and drops 
it between them. The message appears rather dimly, written in gold, as if it 
had been traced by the ring. This trick always makes a great impression on a 
subject. 
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III. SPIRIT SLATE-WRITING AND 
BILLET TESTS 

PART 6 

To Secretly Read a Question Written on a Slate by a Sitter, 
when a Stack of Slates is Used 

How to Secretly Obtain a Confession or Question, Written on Paper and 
Sealed by the Sitter when a Stack of Slates is Used 


I will here describe a means of secretly reading a question written on a slate 

by a sitter. The performer uses a stack of nine small slates with one large one 
on top of them as in the preceding slate trick. The slates are brought in and 
placed on a low table in front of the sitter, and the operator takes his seat 
opposite him at the table. 

The operator now takes up the large slate from the stack and secretly takes a 
small slate underneath it, as in the slate-writing trick. He keeps the small slate 
on the side of the large one next to himself. There is no message on any of the 
slates and they are all perfectly clean. The operator begins figuring in small 
figures, or hieroglyphics, on the upper portion of the large slate. This is a 
mere excuse for taking up the large slate. 

As he does this he requests the sitter to take a small slate and write thereon 
such questions as he may desire answered and to sign his own name thereto. 
This the sitter does; and as he faces the operator and holds the slate in front of 
his face, vertically, the operator can not see his writing. While the subject 
writes his questions, the operator takes the stack of small slates with his right 
hand and places them in his lap. As he does this he retains the large slate in 
his other hand with the concealed small slate behind it. 

When the subject has finished his writing, the operator directs him to place his 
slate face downward on the table. This he does. The operator now asks, "What 
was your birth month, please?" or some similar question, and appears to make 
some kind of a mark on his large slate. He then, with his other hand, takes the 
slate on the table which contains the questions on its lower side, and places it 







face downward on the stack in his lap without in any way looking at it. He 
now places the large slate on the stack, and places his palms on it for a 
moment while he gives a few verbal impressions to the sitter. 

He now takes up the large top slate in one hand, but does not this time carry 
up a concealed slate behind it. The subject naturally supposes that the top 
slate of the small ones is the one bearing the questions; but it is not, for the 
reason that when the operator placed the large slate on the stack just after 
placing the question slate on it, he of course placed the concealed small slate 
on the stack at the same time. The question slate is therefore the second slate 
from the top instead of the top one. 

The operator now lifts off the top small slate face downwards with the other 
hand, and places it on the table without looking at its under surface. The 
subject supposes that his questions are on its under surface, but they are 
instead on the under surface of the top small slate left on the stack. 

The operator now places over the slate on the table a newspaper which is at 
hand, at the same time laying down on the stack in his lap the large slate in his 
other hand. He now requests the sitter to place his hand on top of the 
newspaper which rests on the slate that he supposes bears his questions. The 
operator requests him to close his hand tightly and allow his fist to rest on the 
paper as "this makes the magnetism better." This prevents the subject from 
lifting up the slate and examining it, which sometimes happens if such 
precautions be not taken. 

The operator now takes up the large slate again from the stack in his lap and 
appears to again figure in its top corner. He, of course, secretly carries up 
behind it the slate with the subject's questions on it. While appearing to figure, 
he quickly reads and memorizes these questions and names. He now asks the 
subject to remove his hand, and he quickly takes the small slate under the 
paper on the table and replaces it on the stack, at the same time placing the 
large slate in his other hand on top of it. This secretly places the question slate 
on top of all the small slates, just as it should be, and as the subject has 
supposed it to be all of the time. 

The operator now asks some other question of the sitter, as, "What star were 
you born under?" or something of the kind and makes a few hieroglyphics on 
the large slate; and then he places the entire stack on the table, requesting the 
sitter to clean the slates. The sitter does so, and of course finds his questions 
on the under surface of the upper small slate as it should be. 



The operator requests the subject not to let him see the writing, and now 
proceeds with the reading. He can give a fine verbal reading with the 
information he now possesses, or he can produce a message as I have before 
described wherein a stack of slates is used and the message written in the 
subject's presence. 

It is thus easy for an expert performer to sit down to a table and have the 
subject write his questions in the operator's presence, to write the answers in 
the sitter's presence, to do all before his very eyes and yet not be detected in 
any of it as the secret is so subtle. Such performer must, however, be an actor 
and a master of the art of "misdirection." 


There is another means of secretly securing knowledge of a subject's 
questions, or, as is sometimes done by mediums, of a confession of some 
secret thing which such subject has done, or in which he desires help, and yet 
is anxious to keep secret. Here a stack of small slates, with one large one, is 
again used. 

In the latter case the medium informs the subject that he does not care to 
know what the subject may confess; but that it is necessary for him to write 
out a full confession, giving all names, etc., if he desire spiritual aid. That, 
however, he is at perfect liberty to keep the confession entirely secret. 

The subject is then given a slip of paper, or he may use his own; and he is 
directed to write out his confession, or questions, as the case may be, and to 
seal the same in an envelope lying on the table. While he is doing this the 
medium is sitting and writing on the large slate, as if busy with some matter 
of his own. He sits side-wise to the subject and does not appear to watch him. 

When the subject has written as he is directed, the medium instructs him to 
seal his paper in the envelope and to lay it on top of the stack of small slates 
which are on the table in front of him. When he has done so, the medium 
places the large slate on top of the stack of small slates, and asks the sitter to 
write on this large slate the name of some dead relative. When this is done, 
the medium lifts the large slate off the stack, secretly carrying under it the top 
small slate. At the same time he asks the sitter if the name on the large slate 
be that of a dead relative. 


Now, on the second small slate from the top, the medium has previously 
secretly placed a duplicate envelope with a sheet of paper in it; so that when 



the top slate is carried away secretly, under the large slate, and bearing on its 
upper surface between it and the large slate the envelope containing the 
writing of the sitter, this duplicate envelope on top of the remaining slates will 
appear to be the one the sitter has just sealed and placed there. 

The operator usually has some paper and other loose objects on one end of the 
table, so that he can lay down the large slate with the concealed one under it; 
and so that the concealed slate will not make its presence known by 
preventing the large slate from touching the table, as would be the case were 
it laid flat on the table. 

The operator now asks the subject to lay "his" envelope on the table to one 
side, and to select two of the slates. This he does, (really laying the duplicate 
to one side), and the medium now has the subject place his palms on these 
selected slates and try for a slate writing. He remarks that he does not feel 
quite right just now, and fears that he can not succeed, as conditions do not 
seem favorable. After a short trial and failure, he generally tells the subject 
that he will have to give up at present; but for him to return tomorrow or later 
in the day, and he will make a second effort, when conditions will doubtless 
be more favorable. He says, "Remember your questions (or confession)"; and 
reaching, he takes up the duplicate envelope which the subject thinks contains 
his writing, and says, "I will let you take this with you-no, I will not, either; as 
that would not be right. I will just burn it up." Suiting the action to the word, 
he takes a match and burns the duplicate envelope and paper entirely to ashes, 
allowing the latter to fall on one of the slates. He now dismisses the subject, 
after making an appointment for a second trial. 

As soon as the subject has departed, the medium lifts the large slate; and 
taking up the original envelope on top of the concealed small slate, he opens 
and reads the confession, or questions, as the case may be. He thoroughly 
memorizes all, and prepares a fine message, answering everything; so that 
when the subject returns, he will have all of his writing answered very 
completely. 

The medium with whom I am acquainted, and who works this fine trick very 
frequently, generally has the subject depart and make a second visit as herein 
described; but if he prefer, he can, after failing to produce a message, and 
after burning the duplicate envelope, conduct his guest to some other 
apartment for some other experiment, and return later for a second trial for a 
message. In this case an assistant enters the room, reads the writing, and 
prepares the message during the absence of the medium and his guest. 



If the medium have a dark chamber, he can have taken the subject into it for 
some dark sitting manifestations; as the absence of light-waves is very 
conducive to success with the "spirits," and is very helpful in "establishing 
favorable conditions and harmony." After some experiments here they return 
and again try for a slate writing; and this time the subject is thoroughly 
satisfied and convinced. 


If when a sitter receive a slate writing from a dear one who is dead, he receive 
in addition thereto a token of love in the shape of a flower, a handkerchief of 
soft silk, or some other object, the performance has a very emotional effect on 
him; and such token is usually preserved throughout life. Now, in working 
any of these tricks using a stack of slates, if a larger number of small slates be 
used, such as twelve or more, two slates can be added or removed under the 
large slate instead of one, and will attract no notice if removed or added when 
a sufficient number are in the stack. These two may contain between them, in 
addition to the message, such flower or token as the medium may desire. 

If the performer be able deftly to hold the token against the lower side of the 
concealed small slate, and adroitly to insert it, he need not have more than one 
small slate under the large one. 
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III. SPIRIT SLATE-WRITING AND 
BILLET TESTS 

PART 7 

Message Produced on a Slate Cleaned and Held Under a Table by a 

Sitter 


There is a trick wherein but two slates are used that is very effective. I will 
give the explanation and effect together in this case. 

I have the message prepared on one of the slates, and I use a small center 
table such as has a shelf attached to the legs about a foot above the floor. I 
lean the prepared slate on the floor against this shelf, and out of view on the 
side of the table opposite where the subject is to sit. I have a chair near the 
same side of the table where I will later take my seat. 

On the center of the table a number of newspapers lie carelessly. I place a 
chair near the side of the table where I desire the spectator to sit. I now seat 
him on this chair and stepping to a drawer, I bring him a small slate with 
bound edges; one that looks just like the one containing the message. I ask 
him to thoroughly examine or clean it; and as he does so I seat myself at the 
opposite side of the table. I now request him to place his slate flat on the table, 
and to place his palms on it. I then request him to rest his face on his hands 
while they lie on the slate for a half minute, and to close his eyes and make 
his mind passive while so doing. 

While he does this I secretly reach to the floor, lift the message slate and lay it 
flat on my knees under the table, message side up. I now place my palms on 
the table and in a few moments ask the subject to examine his slate for a 
message. He, of course, finds none; and I seem disappointed at this, but 
request him to hold it for a time on the table and try again. This all lends an 
air of great honesty to the performance and tends to throw the subject off his 
guard. On examining the slate again he finds nothing, so I take the slate from 
his hands and examine it to see if there actually be no sign of writing. Finding 
nothing, I place the slate under the table near the center, with my right hand, 







in a rather hurried manner; and I request him to reach his right hand under the 
table and grasp the slate and to press it to the table above it. I tell him to leave 
his left palm on the table; and I take his attention sufficiently in telling him 
how to place his left palm on the table, that it prevents him from looking 
under the table in any manner. I immediately bring out my right hand, leaving 
him holding the slate with his one hand. 

I suppose that it is hardly necessary to state that as I lower my right hand with 
the examined slate below the table, I leave this slate on my lap and instantly, 
without pause, carry up under the table the prepared slate which is on my 
knees. 

Now, that the subject is holding the message slate in proper position with his 
other palm on top of the table, I make a move as if to place my right hand on 
the center of the table. Meanwhile my left hand has dropped out of sight, 
apparently, by my side. I seem annoyed by the newspapers in the center of the 
table, and remark, "I will clear these out of the way." As I say this I take a 
number of them in my right hand and pass them to my left hand, which comes 
up near the height of the table top to meet my right; but it secretly contains the 
slate which was left on my lap. The papers in my right hand are moved 
towards my left hand so as to conceal this slate, and my left hand grasps them 
on top of the slate which it contains. The left hand should not be high enough 
for the back edge of the slate to be in view of the sitter, until after the papers 
are passed over it and grasped on top of the slate. As I make this move I am 
rising form the chair; and with my right hand I pick up the remaining papers 
and pass them also to my left hand, but this time I pass them underneath the 
others; so that the slate is now between the papers in my left hand. At the 
same time I take hold of my chair with my right hand and set it back out of 
my way. 

I now quickly place the papers on a table just through a folding door and 
secretly place the discarded slate in a concealed position. I do this very 
quickly and return; but meanwhile I am, instructing the sitter how to press his 
right palm to the table with the fingers spread apart, but with thumb 
contacting the first finger, etc. I keep my eyes on him except for a moment 
and take his attention so that there is no danger of his examining the slate the 
mere instant I am out of view. I return at once to the table, standing, this time, 
and placing my palms on each side of his. In due time he brings out his slate 
and finds the message. 

Should he examine the table nothing can be found, neither can anything be 
found on my person. This trick is very effective; and the sitter usually forgets 
that I placed the slate under the table for him, and states afterwards that the 



slate never left his hands after he cleaned it. 


When I place the slate under the table in the first place, I remark, "May be if 
the slate is under the table we will get something;" at the same instant placing 
it under in a natural manner, and requesting him to pass his right hand under 
the table and grasp it. I make no pause in changing the slates on my lap, and 
the use of slates with bound edges prevents all noise. 

This trick may seem difficult to the reader, but I assure him that it is very 
simple. It only requires that the details be well fixed in the mind of the 
operator, and that he have ample courage to try it and direct all operations 
himself. He must be perfectly at home and not in the least embarrassed, and 
must act with perfect self-confidence. 
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III. SPIRIT SLATE-WRITING AND 
BILLET TESTS 

PART 8 

Slate Trick Requiring Three Slates and a Flap 
The Same Used as a Conjuring Trick 
Preparation of the Slates 


I will next describe a slate trick sold by certain dealers. It is a very excellent 

trick and is used by many of the very best performers of the present day. I 
know a professional medium who uses it very successfully. I happened to 
meet him; and in the course of certain discussions over trickery resorted to by 
certain mediums, I made mention of this trick, and even performed it for him, 
afterwards explaining it to him. I soon heard of his performing a slate test 
which answers the description of this one, and with which he was so 
successful that he received almost a column notice in the Progressive Thinker 
of May 26, 1906. 

I may incidentally mention that prior to my discussion of the subject with 
him, he gave no slate-writing tests. In fact, when I first met him, he made no 
claims to mediumistic powers, but merely acted as manager for his wife who 
was a medium. I also happened to explain the billet test to him, wherein the 
spectators write questions on thin cards addressing them to spirits and then 
seal them in envelopes. They are taken to the operator, who with them, is 
placed under a large cloth cover and enveloped in perfect darkness. The 
operator reads them by holding a small electric flash light behind the 
envelopes in the darkness. The envelopes are rendered transparent in this 
manner, and the writing can be easily read. 

I soon thereafter heard of his working this trick in a public hall, going into a 
trance, lying on a table, being covered with a large drape and in absolute 
darkness. The billets were placed under the cover with him, and he gave the 
tests, handing out each envelope unopened as he answered the question it 
contained. 







The audience was greatly impressed with this seance. I will now describe the 
slate trick. 


The performer enters with three slates. The subject is seated in a chair but the 
operator or medium remains standing. The operator now lays the three slates 
on a table close at hand. He picks up the top slate, which is free of all writing, 
and washes and dries it on both sides; then holding it to the eyes of the 
subject, asks him if the slate is perfectly clean, exhibiting both sides to his 
view. It is a fact so evident that the subject thinks everything honest, and, in 
fact, does not look for trickery. 

The operator now asks the subject to take this slate in his right hand and hold 
it. This the subject does, and is of course at liberty to thoroughly examine the 
slate, which for that reason he seldom does. If he should do so there is no 
harm done, for the slate is without preparation. 

The operator then takes the next slate from the table, cleans and exhibits it in 
the same manner, and finally requests the subject to hold this slate in his left 
hand. This the subject does. The operator now takes up the remaining slate 
and thoroughly cleans and exhibits both sides of it to the spectator. Then 
taking two of the slates, he places two sides of them together right under the 
eyes of the sitter, calling his attention to the fact that no writing is on either. 

The operator now ties the two slates together and gives them to the subject to 
hold in his lap, and asks the subject to place his handkerchief on them. Next 
the operator takes a silk foulard or ordinary muffler and asks the subject to 
wrap the remaining slate in this, to place it on top of the other two slates, and 
to place his hands on the same. This is done and the operator takes care 
thereafter in no way to go near or touch the slates. Meanwhile he talks on the 
proper subject for a time, and then directs the spectator to open and examine 
the slates. When he does so he finds a long spirit message completely 
covering one side of one of the slates. 

If in any manner it has been possible for the operator to have previously 
become acquainted with any of the history of the sitter, this message may be 
from a departed friend or relative, in which case the effect on him is very 
great. 

What was it that happened without the knowledge of the sitter? In what way 
has the operator accomplished this illusion? First there are certain moves that 
escape the notice of the subject, and are forgotten simply because they are 
accomplished in a perfectly natural manner. Also there is a secret about one of 



the slates. It is of the style known as a "flap slate." Such a slate is an ordinary 
one, except that there is a loose piece of slate called a "flap" which fits neatly 
into the frame of the slate. When the flap is in position the slate appears to the 
sight as an ordinary slate, and any message written on the surface of the slate 
proper under this flap, can not be seen. The flap fits loosely enough so that if 
the slate be turned over it will fall out and expose the concealed message. 
There are many trick slates, but the "flap slate" is the best and the one most 
generally used. It can be used in a number of different ways. 

This slate, with the message prepared upon it and signed, and the flap in 
position over it, is situated at the bottom of the three slates. The performer 
places these three slates on a small table or chair when he enters as stated at 
first. He cleans and exhibits the first two slates and gives them to the subject 
to hold as already described. Now he next cleans and exhibits the third slate, 
using care to grasp it with his fingers so that the flap does not drop out. He 
turns both sides of it to the subject for inspection, who, after having so 
thoroughly examined the others, is by this time tired of the repetition of such 
close examination where nothing can be discovered, and is therefore more 
ready to look and be satisfied. 

The performer now takes from the subject's hand one of the other slates and 
places it on top of the slate in his own hand. It must be remembered that the 
slate in the operator's hand is flap side up and in a horizontal position. He 
places the side edge of the unprepared slate on the side edge of the flap slate, 
one being at a right angle to the other, and then he calls attention to the fact 
that there is no writing between the two slates. He next closes the slates. 

Now here comes the natural move that escapes the subject and is forgotten 
afterwards. The operator appears to be examining the edges of the two slates 
to see if they fit neatly; and in doing so he looks toward the window or other 
light, and holds the two slates to this light edgewise as if he were peering 
between them to see if they fit. As he brings up the slates to look through 
them he merely turns the forward end over towards his eyes and peers 
through. 

This move attracts less attention, if the operator first tilt the right edge of the 
slates downward, and apparently inspects the left edge of them as if looking to 
see if they fit neatly. He should then immediately bring them to a horizontal 
position, tilt up the end furthest from himself, inspect it an instant, and then 
elevate the lower end towards a window or light and peer through. In this 
manner the moves seem natural, and if executed rapidly attract no notice. 



This turn, of course, brings the flap slate to the top and the flap falls from it 
quietly into the unprepared slate. As the performer looks through these slates 
he remarks that they do not seem to fit properly; and suiting his action to the 
word he lowers his hands with the slates to the table, leaving the lower or 
unprepared slate, now containing the flap, on the table. Remarking, "Let me 
try that one," he takes the remaining slate from the subject, quickly placing 
his slate on top of it. As he does all this he of course does not expose the 
lower side of the slate in his hands to the view of the subject, because it 
contains the message. He holds this slate slightly tilted so that the message 
side is away from the subject. 

As he takes this second slate from the subject, he places his slate on top of it 
and peers through between them quickly, remarking that they fit better; and 
then taking a long piece of tape he quickly ties and binds these two slates. He 
now places them on the sitter's lap. Taking a small piece of chalk or slate 
pencil which he has apparently forgotten, he slips the top slate at one corner 
slightly to one side, and drops the chalk into the lower slate, slipping the top 
one back into position. He now asks the subject to place his handkerchief over 
the slates and his hands on the same. This employs him and keeps his 
attention from the third slate on the table which now contains the discarded 
flap. This slate appears to the eyes as merely an ordinary one, although it 
contains this flap. 

The operator now picks up this third slate, and apparently looking for 
something, asks the subject, "Where did I place the silk muffler ?" As there 
was no silk muffler brought out, this surprises the subject and takes his 
attention; the operator then remarks, "I guess I forgot it," and steps through 
the folding doors to get it. He of course carries the third slate with the flap in 
it, with him. When out of sight he drops the flap into a drawer, and quickly 
returning with the silk muffler and third slate, starts to wrap up this slate; but 
changing his mind he requests the subject to wrap it up, place it on top of the 
others, and then to place his palms on the same. This gives the subject ample 
opportunity to examine this third slate, and he soon forgets that the operator 
carried it out of the room for an instant. Of course the message will be found 
on the top slate of the two that were tied together, and the others never have 
anything on them. 

By this time the subject has forgotten the little move where the operator laid 
down one slate on the table, and took the other from him, tying them together. 


As I perform this trick, I usually perform it for a company as a conjuring 


trick. I cause a selected word and its definition in a dictionary held by a 
spectator, to appear on the slate in chalk writing. I force the selection of the 
word after the slates are tied together, and while they are held by a spectator. 

The manner in which I do this is as follows: I first bring from a table in the 
adjoining parlor a pack of cards which resemble playing cards on their backs, 
but they have only different printed numbers on the face. I exhibit these and 
return them to the table. 

As I do this I of course exchange them for another pack made up of cards 
bearing only two numbers; that is, half of the. cards bear one number, and half 
of them another number. Let us suppose these numbers are 38 and 42.1 
arrange the pack previous to the trick with these two numbers alternately, so 
that if the pack be cut or separated at any point, the next two cards will be 
cards bearing the numbers 38 and 42.1 leave this pack in view on the table, 
and the spectators think it the pack they have just examined. 

I now return with a velvet bag on the end of a stick or long handle, and ask 
some one to take from this bag a number of small wooden discs, and to read 
and call off the numbers printed on each, and then to return them to the bag. 
This is done, and each is seen to bear a different number. Now reaching this 
bag to some one else, I request him to draw a single disc from this bag and 
retain the same, but not to look at it. This is done and he of course draws one 
with the number on it that I desire, for the reason that the bag on the end of 
the stick is double, that is, it has a partition in it forming two compartments. 

The stick or handle is of tin japanned, and is hollow, containing a piston 
operated by a spring from a window curtain roller. This piston is a wire, and it 
extends beyond the handle, through a seam in the top of the cloth partition in 
the bag; and this part is bent in a half circle, the same as the sides of the upper 
edge of the bag. 

When I bring the bag in, I have the partition to one side, so that the 
compartment containing the discs made up of different numbers, is open. 

After a spectator examines a handful of discs and returns them, I release the 
pressure I am exerting on the rear end of the handle, allowing the piston to 
revolve; and it thus opens the compartment wherein all the discs are of a 
single number, and at the same time closes the other compartment. The person 
drawing the disc can only draw the number desired, as all the discs in this 
compartment bear the same number. 


This number indicates the number of the correct word on the page. I next 



bring forward the pack of substituted number cards, and asking some 
spectator to cut them, I next ask him to select the two left on top. I return the 
others to a drawer, and ask him to add up the two numbers on the selected 
cards and give the result. This sum indicates which page in the dictionary the 
third spectator, who holds it, shall select. This the third spectator does, and he 
then counts to the selected word indicated by the selected disc, and reads it 
aloud. I move my hand mysteriously over the slates for a moment and appear 
to listen intently, after which I direct the spectator holding the slates to 
examine them. The effect is very startling. The paraphernalia for this trick can 
be obtained from any of the conjuring depots. 

I will here describe how to prepare the slates for this experiment. I go to a 
store with a good supply of slates, take a piece of stiff pasteboard and cut it to 
fit nicely into the bevel of the frame of some good slate which I wish to use. I 
then try this pasteboard flap in other slates until I find one in which this flap 
fits nicely on either side of the slate. I lay this one aside for my purpose and 
select another, making three that have frames which are uniform in size on 
both sides, and which are all the same in size, measuring within the bevel of 
the frames. These frames should also be perfectly square at the corners inside 
the bevel. As the slates in stock vary in size, this careful selection is 
necessary. I use slates seven by nine inches inside the bevel for this trick, 
which is the most suitable size. I also select slates with true or level surfaces. 

I next select a slate with a true surface, but as thin as possible. I use the slate 
in this to make the loose slate flap. I mark the slate portion around next the 
frame with a knife, then saw away the frame. I next take a saw such as is used 
in sawing metal, and saw away the edges of the flap at the marks I have made. 
I now try this flap in one of the slates; and if it be too tight, I remedy by use of 
a file. I also bevel the edges of this flap for a half inch, so that when it is 
placed in the frame of one of the slates, the slate will appear nearly natural by 
showing some of the bevel of the frame on that side. 

It is quite necessary to select slates with as deep a bevel to the frames as 
possible; and if the flap be too thick, it is necessary to grind it thinner with a 
stone, and then smooth up with a smooth stone or a block and some fine 
powder. 

I prefer padded slates, but select those on which the cloth binding is not too 
wide; as I desire the slates to rest closely together when I turn them, so that 
the flap will not have to fall far; and so it will be more certain to fall within 
the frame of the lower slate. 
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III. SPIRIT SLATE-WRITING AND 
BILLET TESTS 

PART 9 

Slate Trick Requiring a Double-Hinged Slate and a Flap 


I will here describe another trick, where only a double or hinged slate is used. 

I will give the explanation and effect both together. I select for this a double 
or hinged slate size five by seven, and prepare a flap to fit in one side of one 
of the slates. It makes no difference whether it fit any of the other sides or not. 
I bevel this flap on one side only, as but one side of it ever shows. I paste a 
sheet of newspaper on the side that is not beveled. This must be trimmed off 
very accurately and well glued to the flap with library paste. 

I prepare the message with a soapstone pencil or a piece of chalk, and cover it 
with this flap. The slate now appears perfectly natural. I seat my subject at a 
table on which are scattered some newspapers. The table should be large 
enough for these papers to be in two piles. One of the piles usually has only 
one paper in it which is opened out on the table. This is farthest from the 
sitter. The other papers are directly in front of him. 

The message is on the outside of one of the slates of the double slate, with the 
flap over it, so that it appears as an ordinary slate. I grasp this slate in my left 
hand with my fingers on the flap side, and my thumb on the opposite side. 

The hinged edge of the slates is the edge that is in my hand. I hold the back of 
my left hand facing the sitter, who is at my right hand, seated at the table. 

I exhibit this flap side of the slate to him, calling his attention to the fact that it 
is free from writing. I also rub a dry handkerchief over it as if making this fact 
doubly sure. I instantly turn my hand exhibiting the other side to his view, and 
likewise calling his attention to the fact of its freedom from writing. I now lay 
the slate flat on the newspaper under my left hand flap side down, just as I am 
holding it. As I do this I slightly pull up my sleeves as if they annoy me, and 
as if this were why I have just laid the slate down. Of course, when the slate is 
laid down in this position, the flap drops instantly on the newspaper; and 







afterwards, when the slate is lifted up, it remains on the paper. It will not be 
noticed at all, having the sheet of newspaper pasted to its upper surface, if the 
attention of the subject is not directed to this paper, but is kept instead on the 
slate as it is being handled. 

I instantly remark, "Of course, you desire to see the inside of these slates 
also"; and suiting the action to the word, I carelessly lift the upper slate with 
my left hand, grasping it by the edge nearest the spectator. This is the edge 
opposite the cloth hinge; so as I lift this edge up, the slates assume a vertical 
position, opening out and hanging suspended below my hand. The insides of 
the two slates are thus exposed to the view of the subject, and are seen to be 
free from writing. I take my right hand and quickly grasp the lower slate, 
closing it up under the upper one, which at the same time I lower to a 
horizontal position. 

This folds the two slates together or closes them, by folding in the direction 
away from the sitter; so that what were before the inside surfaces of the slates 
are now the outside, and the hinged edge now faces the subject. The message 
is now inside the slates on the upper surface of the lower one. 

I now grasp both slates with my left hand, and I take a rubber band from my 
pocket with my right hand and quickly snap it around them. I give the slates 
to the spectator and say, "Place them on the table with your palms on them. I 
will remove these papers which are in the way." As I say this I lift the pile of 
papers from in front of him; and as he places the slate on the table, I place 
these papers on top of the other paper on which rests the invisible flap. I lift 
this paper up now with the others, and take them all including the discarded 
flap, and quickly remove them from view. 

Meanwhile I instruct the sitter how to hold his palms, and I instantly return 
and direct the seance. 

In due time he finds the message. This trick is excellent if worked carefully 
and not too slowly. If used in the daylight, too strong a light should be 
avoided; although I have no trouble anywhere, because I always keep absolute 
control of the subject's attention, which is the most vital part of any trick. 
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III. SPIRIT SLATE-WRITING AND 
BILLET TESTS 

PART 10 

Independent Paper Writing 
Two Slates and a Silicate Flap Used 


I will next describe a trick known to the "profession" as "Independent Paper 

Writing." A number of small tablets of scratch paper are brought out. The size 
that I generally use is about four by five inches. The subject is requested to 
select a sheet of paper from any of the tablets, which he does. Meanwhile the 
operator brings to the table two slates about the size of seven by nine inches 
inside measure. 

The operator requests the subject to place his sheet of paper on one of the 
slates, which he does. There is no writing on the slates, which fact the subject 
can see. The other slate is now placed on top of the one with the sheet of 
blank paper. The edges of the slates are made even, and the slates held for a 
time on the head of the medium in view of the sitter. In due time the slates are 
separated and the paper is found to be covered with a message on both sides. 
The writing is in pencil or ink according to the pleasure of the operator. 

If the subject has previously been induced to write his questions and retain the 
same, this message answers them in detail and is signed by the name of the 
spirit to whom they were addressed. 

There are many means of securing knowledge of questions written secretly. 
Some of the best I am unable to give in this work, as I am under a contract 
with the dealer from whom I purchased the same to maintain secrecy in 
regard to the method. Any of the means previously given may be used if the 
performer desire. Farther on, however, I will give some additional 
information on the subject. 

I will now explain the slate part of the "Independent Paper Writing." The 
slates are selected from bound slates, just as the three slates were selected for 







the first "flap slate" trick. One of these contains a flap, but it is not a slate flap. 
It is what is known as a "silicate slate flap." These are very light and about as 
thick as pasteboard. Procured from some dealers they are a little too dark to 
exactly match the slate in color, but I have generally been able to procure 
exactly the proper shade from George L. Williams & Co., 7145 Champlain 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

In the prepared slate which I lay upon the table, and upon which the subject is 
to place the blank sheet of paper, is a similar sheet of paper under the flap. 

The message is, of course, written on this paper in advance. As the flap is 
over it, nothing can be seen and the slate appears merely as an ordinary one. 
Most generally I take the sheet of paper from my subject with the tips of my 
fingers and place it on this slate. I then lay the other slate, which I exhibit to 
the spectator, on top of this one. I even up the edges, and then grasp the two 
slates by their edges tightly and bring them on top of my head for a time. This 
move naturally turns the slates over, and of course the flap drops quietly into 
the lower slate. Meanwhile I address the subject in the proper manner; and 
when I take the slates down, lowering them to the table, I leave the slate that 
is next my head underneath the other one. I lift off the top slate and hand the 
subject the slip of paper, which he sees at the first glance is covered with 
writing. The effect is very great. 

The subject immediately begins to read the message with such interest, that I 
have ample opportunity to take the slate containing the flap in my left hand, 
and while the subject reads the message aloud (which I direct him to do), I 
step through a door to a drawer to get some article; and, of course, I drop the 
flap and concealed slip of blank paper into the drawer, but keep the slate still 
in my hand as I return to the subject. I then lay this slate on the table while I 
inspect the message. 

This is really one of the most effective tricks and is very easy to perform. The 
operator should select slates that are well matched and should procure a flap 
of the desired color. The flaps are very cheap. 

Sometimes I tear a corner from the slip of paper containing the message. 

When I do this I conceal it between the ends of my fingers; and when the 
subject gives me his selected sheet of paper, I tear a similar corner from it. I 
apparently hand this last corner to the subject with the request that he retain it. 
Of course, I give him the corner which was torn from the message slip instead 
and conceal the last corner torn off in its place. 


After the message is produced and read, I remind the subject to see if this 



comer fits his slip of paper. Worked as a conjuring trick, this last effect adds 
some improvement to the trick; but I am not sure that it adds to the effect if 
given as a genuine phenomenon; for tearing off the corner reminds one of 
conjuring tricks, and thus suggests the idea of trickery. 

However, I generally tear off this small corner so that on one side of it, there 
is a portion of one of the words of the message. In this case, instead of giving 
this corner to the subject to hold, I lay it on the table, writing side down, and 
request him to place his finger on it. Finding a part of one of the words on this 
corner gives the idea that this writing was done while he held it. This adds 
more mystery to the effect. 
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III. SPIRIT SLATE-WRITING AND 
BILLET TESTS 

PART 11 

Slate Trick with a Single Slate and a Flap, which is Suitable for Platform 

Production 

Methods of Forcing the Selection of a Certain Word 
Methods of Forcing the Selection of a Sum of Figures 
The Same Trick where Two Slates are Used 
The Same when Three Slates are Used and a Spoken Question 
Answered with Words in Colored Writing 


The trick described here is most suitable for platform production. The 

performer takes a single slate in his hand and a piece of chalk in the other 
hand. He exhibits one side of the slate to the audience, saying, "Side one." As 
he does this he makes a large figure "one" on that side of the slate. He then 
turns the slate, and saying, "Side two," makes a large figure "two" on that side 
of the slate. He next steps to a chair or table, and taking a damp cloth, washes 
off first one side and then the other. He immediately sets the slate in full view 
of the spectators in a vertical position, so that one side faces the spectators 
and the other side is of course hidden from view. He leans it against any 
object that may be convenient, usually against a chair or table leg with one 
edge resting on the floor. In a short time he lifts the slate, exhibiting the rear 
surface on which is written a message in chalk writing. 

The secret of this trick is again a slate flap. The message is prepared and the 
flap in place. The performer grasps the slate so as to hold the flap in position, 
and exhibits and marks the two sides of the slate. He now steps to a table or 
chair to get a piece of damp cloth; and as he washes "side one" of the slate, he 
rests the lower edge of the slate on the table or chair. As he does this he tilts 
the slate backwards slightly. He next turns the slate so that "side two" faces 
the audience; and as he washes this side, he releases his hold on the flap on 
the rear of the slate, and allows it to drop on the table or chair. 


If a chair be used, a newspaper is in place spread out on its seat; and a piece 







of newspaper is also pasted on what will be the upper side of the flap after it 
be dropped on the newspaper. If instead of a chair a table be used, and if it 
have a dark or slate colored cover, no newspaper need be used on either the 
table or flap. However, the newspaper can be used when using a table if the 
performer so desire, or the slate can first be cleaned and then taken to the 
paper to be wrapped up. In this case, the performer merely places the slate on 
the newspaper, flap side down, remarking that he will wrap it up; then as if 
suddenly changing his mind, he remarks, "No, I will stand it here where you 
can all watch it, instead." He then places the slate in the vertical position 
before described; but of course uses care not to expose the rear side of the 
slate containing the message. 

Some performers prefer to have the table top covered with velvet or felt, and a 
piece of the same material glued on what will be the upper surface of the flap 
after it is dropped on the table. 

This trick makes an excellent conjuring trick, if a single word in a book be 
chosen and then made to appear on the slate in chalk writing. In this case I 
first prepare the slate, and after thoroughly washing both sides, place it on the 
platform as I have described. 

I now take two books not alike, and descend to the audience, giving one of 
them to some spectator to hold. Next I give a card to a second spectator and 
ask him to insert it in the end of the remaining book which I still hold. I ask 
him to let it protrude from between the leaves about a half inch. I tell him to 
place it between any of the leaves he may desire. When he has done so I step 
to another spectator and request him to open the book at the position occupied 
by the card, and to call aloud the page that it marks. 

I step to this third spectator, a slight distance away, and before I reach him I 
ask him if he will assist me. As I ask this I start towards him. All eyes are 
turned towards him as I direct my attention to him, and of course at this 
instant I turn the book in my hands end for end. In the other end of the book a 
duplicate card has previously been placed at the page I desire; and as I 
approach him, my fingers secretly press the second spectator's card entirely 
into the book. The third spectator, of course, opens the book at the position 
marked by the duplicate card. 

As soon as he reads aloud the number of the selected page on his right (which 
I request him to do) I ask the spectator holding the other book to open it at the 
page chosen, and to read aloud the bottom word, which is of course the word 
prepared on the rear of the slate. If the performer can procure a book which 



somewhere within it has two consecutive pages on which the bottom words 
are the same, he can have some spectator choose whether the page selected 
shall be the right one or the left one. This choice should be made before the 
book containing the cards is opened. 

If such a book can not be procured, then the operator can simply ask the 
spectator opening the first book to read aloud the page number on his right. 
He should then turn to the person holding the second book and request him to 
turn to that page and read aloud the bottom word. As soon as the word is read 
aloud, the performer takes both books, runs to the stage, and turning over the 
slate exhibits the word. The slate is passed down for inspection. 


Another method can be used for forcing the choice of, say, the right page, of 
the two pages where the duplicate card is located. When the third spectator 
opens the book at the card, the performer turns to another spectator and asks, 
"Which page will you take, the right or left?" If the spectator choose the right 
page, the performer directs the person holding the book to read aloud this 
page number. If, however, the person should take the left page, the performer 
then remarks in a natural manner to the person holding the book, "He chooses 
the left, so you will have to choose the right." This seems perfectly natural to 
the audience, and the person holding the book is then directed to read aloud 
the number of "his page." 

If the operator prefer, he can, when the spectator first opens the book, stand 
directly in front of him and grasp the two sides of the book with his two 
hands. He can then ask, "Which shall I take, the right or left page?" If some 
one replies, "The right," the operator asks the person holding the book to read 
aloud the number of the page on his right; but if the left be chosen, the 
operator says, "Read aloud the page number on my left." In either case the 
page is the same. If when asking the question, "Which shall I take, the right or 
left page?" the operator emphasize the word "right" slightly, and then pause a 
mere instant before rapidly continuing the question, the "right" will almost 
invariably be chosen. 

I consider this slate trick as the best one for stage work that I have seen. It is 
very simple, and the simplest tricks are always the best and most difficult of 
detection. After the message is produced and the slate sent out for inspection, 
the operator piles some unused articles on the discarded flap and removes all 
together. 



One operator, when performing this trick in a parlor, previously takes from 
the shelves of the library some new book that has never been opened, and of 
the style that opens rather stiffly. He selects the page he desires, and proceeds 
to open the book up widely at this page. After this, the book will naturally 
open at this place. He is careful not to open it widely elsewhere. 

He now selects two playing cards from duplicate packs, the cards being 
duplicates of each other, and places one secretly in this book where it has 
been opened. When ready to perform, he takes one of the packs of cards, and 
takes a card from it apparently at random. This card is really the duplicate of 
the one in the book. The performer gives this card to a spectator, and asks him 
to push it into the book between the leaves at any position he may select, 
pushing it entirely out of sight. This is done. Now without any change 
whatever the performer presents this book to a second spectator to open at the 
card and call out the page. As he does this the book naturally falls open at the 
place where the first card was concealed, and where the glue used in binding 
the book has been broken. The card being there, and being apparently a mere 
playing card selected at random from a pack, lends a color of genuineness to 
the performance. 


Another operator, when performing this slate trick, causes the sum of a 
number of figures to appear on the slate instead of a word or message. He 
accomplishes this as follows: He writes a horizontal row of three figures on 
the front fly leaf of some book. Under this row of three figures he writes in 
different hands, two or three other rows and draws a line below them as if 
ready to add them up. 

When performing, he takes this book; and opening it at the back fly leaf, he 
requests a spectator to write a horizontal row of three figures, each figure to 
be his own choice. When this is done he takes the book, and in the same 
manner has another spectator write three figures under these. He continues 
this until there are as many horizontal rows of figures as he has prepared on 
the front fly leaf. 

He now requests the last writer to draw a line under all of the figures; and 
then, taking the book, he passes it to still another spectator, with a request that 
he add the figures carefully and announce their sum verbally. Of course, when 
he gives this book to the last spectator he opens it at the front fly leaf, (having 
previously allowed the book to close), and the last spectator adds up the 
figures written by the operator and whose sum is on the prepared slate. 



Some performers produce this same result by having the spectators write on a 
card, and then exchanging the card; but the method with the book is the better, 
as it is perfectly evident that the book is not exchanged. This adds to the after 
effect of the trick. 


I am acquainted with a performer who uses two slates instead of one when 
performing this trick. He first cleans the unprepared slate on both sides, 
showing the spectators that both sides are clean. He then gives this slate to a 
spectator to hold. He next cleans the slate containing the flap, resting one 
edge on a newspaper spread on a table while he washes each side. Of course, 
he allows the flap to drop onto the paper from behind the slate while cleaning 
the second side of the slate. Having newspaper pasted on one side of the flap 
as before stated, it can not be seen when on the paper. 

He immediately advances to the spectator who holds the first slate, and says, 

"I will tie them together." As he does this he carries the slate with the message 
writing side down, so that no one can see it; and quickly placing this slate on 
top of the other one, he ties the two together and leaves them in the possession 
of the spectator to be held. 

I know of another performer who uses three slates in this trick and gets an 
answer to a question which some one asks aloud. Certain words in the answer 
are written in colors such as the spectator may choose. His assistant behind 
the scenes has the third slate with the flap; and when the operator gets some 
spectator to ask the question, the assistant immediately writes the answer and 
lays the flap over it. The operator at the time asks some spectator to designate 
which words in the answer shall be in certain colors, and if the fifth, seventh, 
etc., be chosen, the assistant writes these words with colored crayons. 

The assistant now, after laying the flap over the message, places the slate 
between the leaves of a newspaper, flap side up. This paper he quietly lays 
upon a table on the stage unobserved. While this is being done, the performer 
has taken the two unprepared slates down to the spectators and had them 
thoroughly examined. This has taken the attention of the spectators so that no 
one has observed the assistant enter and leave the stage. 

The operator now returns to the stage; and stepping to this table, he lays one 
slate on the table behind the paper and starts to place the edge of his other 
slate on the front part of the table while he numbers and cleans the sides. The 
newspaper appears to be in his way; so with his left hand he draws it 



backwards on the table over the first slate laid down; and then, resting the 
other slate on the table, numbers its two sides with a piece of chalk. He now 
cleans both sides thoroughly and stands this slate edgewise on the floor 
against a chair. He next apparently draws from under the newspaper on the 
table the other slate. In reality, he draws out the prepared slate with the flap in 
position from between the leaves of the newspaper. 

He now numbers both sides of this slate, standing it edgewise on the 
newspaper and showing each side as he does so. He next cleans the flap side 
thoroughly, and then turns the slate to clean the other side, and while so doing 
allows the flap to fall from behind the slate upon the newspaper. 

As soon as the second or unprepared side is clean, the operator places this 
slate in front of the one on the floor and lifts both together, ties them securely, 
and passes them to the audience to be held for a time. In due time the 
spectators untie them, finding the message answering the spoken question. 
The designated words are in the chosen colors which makes the effect very 
great. 

The credit for the invention of this last method belongs to a magician, Mr. 
Edward Benedict of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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III. SPIRIT SLATE-WRITING AND 
BILLET TESTS 

PART 12 

Methods of Obtaining a Secret Impression of the Writing of a Sitter 
A Store-Room Reading where this is Used 
A Test Using a Prepared Book 
How to "Switch" a Question 
Tricks Depending on this Principle 
Tests Given by Various Chicago Mediums 
Reading a Message by Pressing it on a Skull Cap Worn by Medium 


I will here describe a few methods of obtaining a name or a question which 

is written by a sitter, and where the sitter usually retains the writing in his own 
possession. The first that I will describe is the most improved method known 
at present, and is almost universally used by the professional mediums 
traveling over the country. 

The idea is to get an impression of the writing that is not a carbon impression. 
The impression is, in fact, invisible until after it is "developed." The paper 
used is a thin, highly glazed paper. A tablet of this paper is provided for the 
subject to write upon. He can make an inspection of the tablet if he so desire, 
and he will find nothing. The operator first prepares a few sheets of the paper 
by rubbing over one side of them with wax. Some mediums use paraffin wax, 
which has been melted and mixed with a small amount of vaseline. If this wax 
be used, it must be kneaded with the hands while cooling and afterwards 
pressed into cakes. I prefer to use "spermaceti" wax. The wax being white, 
can not be seen on the paper after the same has been coated with it. 

The sheet must be laid on a flat, smooth surface and thoroughly rubbed over 
with the wax. This prepared sheet is generally placed in the tablet two or three 
sheets below the top, coated side down. It should be held in place with library 
paste; and another prepared sheet should be similarly placed a little further 
down, to be used in case emergency demands it. 







When the writing is done, an invisible impression of it is transferred from the 
waxed surface of the prepared sheet, to the sheet next under it. Of course this 
can not be seen until developed, as the wax is very thin and is the color of the 
paper. After the subject writes his questions, and removes the sheet bearing 
them, the operator secures this tablet by almost any secret means: and then he 
secretly removes the sheet bearing the impression and develops it. This is 
most generally done by throwing on the sheet some powdered charcoal, and 
shaking the sheet around until the powder adheres to the wax, after which the 
surplus powder is dusted off. The writing appears plainly and may be easily 
read. Some performers use plumbago, lampblack, or coal dust instead of 
charcoal. Many different powders may be used. The magician Mr. Edward 
Benedict merely holds the wax impression over a lighted gas jet moving it 
about. The flame blackens the wax portion which melts and dampens the 
paper where it adheres. If a little camphor be held in the flame it will blacken 
the impression more completely. 

When this trick is used at private readings in apartments, the operator after the 
writing usually leads the sitter into the next room for a reading. Meanwhile an 
assistant secretly secures the tablet and leaves another in its place that is 
unprepared. Generally the door between the two rooms is left open; and it is 
only necessary for the operator to engage the sitter for a moment, to give 
opportunity to the assistant to make the exchange, which can be made in 
many different ways. After the assistant has time to develop the writing, the 
operator leaves the room for a moment on some trifling errand and of course 
secures the information while out of the room. 

Sometimes the operator produces a slate message for the subject; and then 
while the subject is inspecting it secretly exchanges tablets from a large 
pocket in his coat. When this method is used, the operator generally pretends 
to hear some one at his outside door; and as his servant fails to respond, he 
excuses himself for a moment, and taking advantage of his absence, develops 
and reads the writing. 


I am indebted to an accomplished magician, Mr. Gabriel Rasgorshek, for the 
secret of an excellent means of working this trick. It is being successfully 
worked by an expert medium at the present time, and Mr. Rasgorshek is 
thoroughly informed as to the means employed. 


The medium gives his readings in a large store room. He curtains off the room 
into three apartments, making a large reception room in front, a middle or 
waiting room, and a third room in the rear where is concealed an assistant 



unknown to all callers. He uses a twelve-foot cabinet in the center of the rear 
of the middle room, directly against the rear cross curtain. The cabinet is 
merely formed of curtains, and is divided into two compartments by a curtain 
partition. 

In one of the compartments of the cabinet is a table, a prepared tablet and 
pencils. This is the room into which each sitter is invited by an attendant, to 
write out and prepare his questions, signing his name to them. In the large 
middle or waiting room near the walls are seats for callers, and one caller at a 
time is invited to enter the solitary room in the cabinet and prepare his 
questions. The other room in the cabinet has a table near the back curtain, 
with a chair on each side of it. In this latter room, on one side of the table the 
medium is seated, giving the readings, slate writings, etc. 

The concealed assistant in the rear of the apartments secretly reaches through 
the cabinet curtain into the room where the tablet has just been used, and 
removes it, leaving another prepared tablet in its place for the next subject. He 
now develops and reads the questions, names, etc.; copies them neatly on a 
small card and also adds to them information secured from the city directory; 
then placing the card containing the copy in a cleft in the end of a stick, 
pushes it through a small slit in the back curtain of the other room in the 
cabinet. This slit is located so that the stick enters the cabinet just by the 
medium's hand behind the table. The subject is by this time on the opposite 
side of the table receiving his reading, and- the medium secretly reads the 
information. The medium has a strong electric light back of him which makes 
this quite easy. The man in the rear apartment must be as expert as the 
medium, and he can by a careful search of the directory, and by a reference to 
notes of other readings given to other callers, frequently push much 
information into the view of the medium. Meanwhile another subject has been 
invited into the other room in the cabinet to prepare his questions. 

There is also a small cloth tube on the side of the table next the medium's 
hand. This tube runs through the rear curtain. In case some one has become 
unduly excited over a reading, and has prepared questions at home and 
returned for a second reading, the medium takes them in his hand for a 
moment, fingering them. He keeps on hand a number of folded billets of 
different styles; so that when he sees the ones the subject has, he can secretly 
secure duplicates in his palm. When he fingers the subject's billets, he adroitly 
exchanges them for his own, and apparently places the subject's billets in a 
book on the table. In reality he places the substitutes in the book, "palming" 
the originals, which he sends through the cloth tube to the assistant. Very 
soon they are returned to the hand of the medium under the table. He now 
takes the billets from the book, apparently returning them to the sitter, but 



really again substituting, so that the originals are returned to the sitter. He 
conceals the duplicates; and by this time the information begins to come into 
his view beneath the table, and the reading becomes very effective. 


There is a means of developing the wax impression that I consider superior to 
the methods given above; but I am restrained from making it public by a 
promise of secrecy to the dealer from whom I purchased the secret. It can be 
obtained of George L. Williams & Co., 7145 Champlain Avenue, Chicago, 

Ill. The method given here, however, works very well, and is the one 
generally used by most mediums; this secret has become common property 
among mediums and has even been published before. In the chapter entitled, 
"Performances of the Annie Eva Fay Type," I will give some further 
information in regard to developing these impressions and the methods of 
using the same. This will be of considerable value to the performer. 

A magician, Mr. C. S. Weller of Mitchell, South Dakota, has experimented 
considerably with different methods of preparing impression paper and 
developing the impressions. He sometimes prepares the sheets with common 
cocoa butter, and sometimes he saturates the paper with a forty per cent, 
solution of cream and water, afterwards stretching the sheets in frames until 
dry. These can be used on a marble-top table, the bottom of a porcelain dish, 
or a marble slab. In this case he dusts ultramarine blue on the object bearing 
the impression and then blows it lightly, so that all of the powder is blown off 
except that which adheres to the impression. Any of the colored powders may 
be used. Some performers place a prepared sheet on a glass plate and another 
sheet over this for the subject to write on. In this case the impression is 
transferred to the glass plate. 


I am acquainted with a lady medium, who, when she gives private readings, 
answers some questions for each of the sitters, which they have written and 
retained, giving them their correct names, etc. The method she uses is very 
simple, yet she assures me that it works most successfully. 

This medium is working in connection with a lady "Palmist" who always 
receives the visitors in the waiting room. When the visitor arrives, this lady 
has a book in her hands, which she has apparently just been reading. There is 
no furniture in the room except some chairs. The lady seats the visitor; and in 
case this person does not desire a "Palm Reading," she says, "Madam B-is not 
quite ready to receive visitors just now; you will have to wait a few minutes." 
She then continues, "While you are waiting, just write down the questions you 



wish to ask," and she gives the visitor a sheet of paper and a pencil; and as 
there is no table upon which to write, she also gives this person the book 
which is still in her hand. 

She places the sheet of paper on the back of the book and says, "Write the 
questions you desire answered on that sheet of paper and keep it. Madam B- 
prefers to have you write them down so you will not forget them. Sign your 
name to them and address them to some spirit near to you." 

The subject does as requested, and the lady again tells her to "just keep her 
questions." She now relieves the visitor of the book. She waits and converses 
for a while, and then says, "I do not see why Madam B— does not come. I will 
go and see if she is ready." She retires to the other rooms, and incidentally 
takes her book with her. She quickly returns with a duplicate book in her 
hands which the visitor thinks is the original, and says, "Madam B— is nearly 
ready, and she will be out in a few moments." She converses with the visitor 
until the medium comes in and proceeds to give the reading, which fully 
answers the questions. 

The first book was a new one and had a paper cover on the backs. Under this 
cover, on each back, was a carbon sheet, with a sheet of white paper under it. 
When the lady went to see if the medium were ready, she left this book with 
the medium, returning quickly with the duplicate. The medium read the 
impression and committed all to memory before entering. 

There are many methods of secretly securing an impression of the writing of a 
sitter. Sometimes, where no table is handy, the subject is given an ordinary 
"clip board," such as stationers furnish for clamping bill-heads and blank 
papers. This consists of stiff pasteboard and a spring clip or clamp. A sheet of 
blank paper is in position held by the clip; and the writing is transferred from 
a sheet of copying carbon concealed under the mottled paper covering the 
inside of the "clip board," to a sheet of white paper between it and the board. 
The "clip board" is then taken secretly by an assistant, or sometimes by the 
medium who excuses himself for a moment on some pretense, after adroitly 
exchanging a concealed "clip board" for the prepared one which he also 
conceals. A sharp knife is then run under the edge of the mottled paper of the 
board separating it therefrom. The carbon is removed and the impression read. 
After this a new blank sheet is put on the board, the carbon replaced, all is 
neatly covered by mottled paper which is pasted in position and the "clip 
board" is again ready for a sitter. 



The most common method and the one most generally used is a bold "switch" 
of the paper before the eyes of the sitter, when the operator takes it to press it 
against his forehead. When this method is used, the medium and subject sit at 
opposite sides of a table. The writing is done on a small card, which is then 
folded two times by the subject. The medium reaches and takes it in this 
condition, and presses it against his forehead; then returns it to the subject to 
press against his own forehead for a time. The operator again takes it, and 
pressing it to his own forehead, gives the reading. 

In this method the operator has concealed in his left palm a duplicate card 
folded similarly; and when he takes the card from the subject with his right 
hand, first places it in his left hand directly over the duplicate. The back of the 
operator's hand is toward the subject so that the cards are concealed from his 
view Now with a deft move of the fingers, he pushes for ward the duplicate 
into view, withdrawing the original, then fingering it with his right hand he 
takes the duplicate and presses it to his own forehead. He next hands this 
duplicate to the subject to press to his head; and meanwhile with his left hand 
below the table, he secretly opens and reads the question. The card can be 
opened and folded silently, which is the reason cards are used instead of 
paper. The original is now palmed in the left hand, and the former maneuvers 
are gone through with again; this time handing back to the subject his own 
card. After this the reading is given. 

There is another method of making the "switch," which is in very general use. 
In this case it is made with one hand alone. Soft paper is used instead of cards 
so that it will fold into a smaller space. Proper paper can be opened and re¬ 
folded silently if care be used. The slips are of a uniform size, so that when 
folded they will always be of the same size. The subject is instructed how to 
fold them after he shall finish his writing. 

When the operator makes this "switch," he has a duplicate piece of paper 
inside his right fingers, held between the middle and first finger near the end. 
He keeps the back of this hand towards the subject so that the duplicate can 
not be seen; and when he picks up from the table the paper that the subject has 
written upon, he deftly draws it from the ends of his fingers with his thumb, 
up into his palm beyond the duplicate, and then with his thumb pushes the 
duplicate into view. 

With a little practice this "switch" can be made in an instant, and the move 
will escape the subject entirely. If, at the moment the operator picks up the 
paper, he addresses the subject, the latter will invariably glance into his face 
for an instant; just at this moment the right hand deftly makes the "shift" and 



instantly brings the duplicate into the view of the subject in a perfectly natural 
manner, which seems entirely honest in appearance. He then proceeds with 
whatever method he may prefer in finishing the trick. 


I will next describe two tricks depending entirely on this "switch." They are 
used very extensively by the professional mediums of this day in the larger 
cities. The second one I will describe is used by a number of the most 
celebrated mediums of Chicago, such as advertise with flaming head-lines in 
the daily papers. 

In the simplest form the operator seats the subject at a large table, facing it, 
and near the right corner of one of its sides. There is nothing on the table but a 
few slips of paper, a Bible, and a bell. The subject is instructed to write his 
questions, fold his paper and lay the same on the table, and then to tap the bell 
when ready. 

On hearing the bell the medium enters, steps to the table and picks up the 
billet, at the same instant asking the subject if this paper contains his 
questions, name, etc. At this instant, while the subject glances at the medium's 
eyes, the "shift" is made; and the operator, instantly, opens the Bible with his 
left hand, and with his right apparently inserts the billet between the leaves, 
closing the book. He, of course, inserts the duplicate billet, retaining the 
original in his right palm. He now steps to the left side of the subject, who 
remains seated at the table. He faces from the table so that his left side is next 
to the left side of the subject, and he instructs the latter to place his hands on 
the Bible. Then the medium places his left palm on the subject's head to 
"establish conditions", and as he does so he places it rather on the side of the 
head nearest himself, and so that his palm and wrist are opposite the left eye 
of the subject. This prevents the subject from turning his face towards the 
medium, or seeing what he is secretly doing. 

The reader must form a good mental picture of their positions if he desire to 
realize the possibilities of this trick. The medium has his back to the table and 
his left side to the left of the subject, who faces the table. They are thus facing 
in opposite directions; and while the medium now describes his impressions 
to the subject he secretly opens the billet with his right hand and reads it. His 
right hand is behind the range of vision of the subject, and is also concealed 
from the view of the latter by the medium's person and left hand, which latter 
is pressed against the upper left side of the subject's head. 



He now folds it again, placing it in position between the ends of the first and 
second fingers; and turning he opens the Bible, taking out the billet and 
apparently presenting it to the subject. He asks the subject to hold it to his 
own head; and of course he gives the subject the original billet, secretly 
"palming" the substitute at the same time. 

Next he places his hand on the subject's head, and gives the reading, 
answering the subject's questions, giving his name, etc. 


In the next trick, which is slightly more complicated, five slips of paper are 
used. The medium addresses the subject somewhat as follows: "You came 
here for me to help you. You are in trouble, or worried about something, else 
you would not be here. Now I desire to help you if I can. I charge one dollar, 
and I answer four questions. It is necessary for you to ask these questions if 
you want me to be certain to answer them. If I were to proceed of my own 
accord, I might give you something which you would not care for, therefore I 
will ask you to write your questions on these four slips of paper, writing only 
on one side of the paper, and folding them twice with the writing inside. On 
the fifth slip write your name, occupation, and address. Now write questions 
which, if answered will be a benefit to you, something that will do you some 
good. Let one be about business matters, another about love or family matters, 
etc. If your desire results that will benefit you, write your questions openly, 
giving the names of all persons concerned, in a straightforward and honest 
manner. When they are written, folded, and all is ready, tap the bell." The 
medium now retires until he hears the bell. 

The subject invariably complies with all conditions. When the operator enters, 
he immediately takes the billets one at a time, as they lie on the table, and 
crimps or folds them an additional time. He does this hurriedly, as if he 
desires them to be very securely folded. Of course he "switches" the last one, 
leaving a "dummy" in its place, and secretly retaining the original in his right 
palm. 

He now takes the same position as in the previous trick, with his back to the 
table, left side to the left side of the sitter, hand on the sitter's head, etc. He 
then asks the subject to "make a wish" while he is "establishing conditions." 
While the subject is thinking of a wish, the medium secretly opens the billet 
with his right hand, reading and re-folding it as in the other trick. He now 
remarks, "Have you made a wish?" On being answered in the affirmative, he 
replies, "That wish will not be entirely fulfilled." He now turns, and picking 
up one of the billets, apparently hands it to the subject, requesting him to hold 



it to his own head. Of course he changes the billets again, handing the subject 
the one he has just secretly read, and retaining in his palm the new one. He 
requests the subject to hold it to his own head with one hand, and to lay his 
other hand on the Bible. 

The medium now places his palm on the side of the subject's head as in the 
preceding trick, and with his right hand secretly opens and reads the second 
billet, memorizing it. As he does this he is verbally answering the question on 
the first billet, which the subject is now holding to his head. If the first 
question was, "Shall I make a certain investment in mining stocks, etc.," the 
medium says, "I see you contemplate investing in mines, etc., etc. This will 
not prove a profitable investment; you should by no means do this. I see there 
is another opportunity coming to you for an investment, that will be much 
safer, etc., etc. Now, sir, open the question you are holding to your forehead, 
and see if I have answered it correctly." 

Meanwhile the medium has secretly read the second question, and the billet 
bearing it is in position between his fingers. He now picks up another billet 
apparently giving it to the subject to hold as in the first case. Of course he 
gives the subject the second one which he has just secretly read, and retains in 
his palm the new one. While he answers the second question, which may 
pertain to love or family affairs, he again secretly reads the question in his 
right palm. 

After answering the question, the subject is directed to open his billet and see 
if it be correctly answered; and the medium turns and picks up another one, 
apparently presenting it to him. This is continued until all of the questions are 
answered, and the subject's name, occupation, etc., given. 

At the last billet, which is the "dummy," the medium again makes the "shift," 
retaining the dummy and giving the subject the last genuine billet. This time 
he leaves the side of the subject, and answers the question correctly without 
contact with him. This trick is very effective and gives the greatest 
satisfaction to the medium's patrons. 


There are so many methods of gaining knowledge of what a sitter secretly 
writes that it is impossible to give them all here. It is safe to say that in any 
case where the subject is required to write anything, that there is always a 
secret means of gaining knowledge of the writing. In such cases no 
information is ever given except such as could be inferred from the writing, or 



such as can be given by shrewd guesswork. 


I know one medium who wears a skull cap when giving a reading. It is made 
of black silk and in the top of it, held in place by a lining of oil cloth, is a 
sponge saturated with odorless alcohol. The subject writes his questions on a 
card and seals it in an envelope. The medium and spectator sit at opposite 
sides of a table, and the operator now takes the envelope and presses it on top 
of his head directly over the hidden sponge. The alcohol renders the envelope 
transparent; and after a moment the medium brings the envelope in front of 
his eyes, with its upper edge resting against his forehead, and there reads the 
question. He is near-sighted and this is quite easy for him. 

He holds it in this position while he talks to the subject, until the alcohol 
evaporates and the envelope assumes its natural appearance. He then gives the 
reading and returns the envelope unopened. This is a very impressive trick. 
The use of odorless alcohol for such purpose is well known in some quarters, 
but I think this method of using it is not generally known at present. The 
envelope never leaves the sitter's sight and the experiment appears very 
marvelous. 

Other means of securing information from writing are sometimes adopted, but 
they are complicated and in some cases require a very expert operator. Dr. 
Schlessinger referred to elsewhere in this volume seemed to be able to so 
manipulate his subjects as to secure much information from the writing in the 
most concealed manner ever known. I merely mention this that the reader 
may be on his guard in any case where the subject writes anything whatever, 
and where the operator claims to secure knowledge of such writing through 
the assistance of spirits of the dead. 
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III. SPIRIT SLATE-WRITING AND 
BILLET TESTS 

PART 13 

Tricks where the Sitter Brings his Own Slates 
Various Traps 
Psychometric Tests 

Message on Slates Wrapped in the Original Paper 
in which they were Purchased 
Other Messages 


I will here describe a few slate tricks wherein the subject takes his own slates 

(usually marked) with him. In the first case I am about to describe, the 
medium is supposed to be in his own home where things can be arranged for 
the business. The subject comes with two slates either tied, screwed together, 
or with merely a single slate. 

In this instance the medium does not even look at the slates which the sitter 
brings. He merely directs the subject to lay the slates well under a rather large 
and heavy library or center table. This table has a large heavy cover or drape. 
When the subject does this he is directed to take a seat at this table and place 
his palms thereon. 

The medium usually stands and places his palms on the opposite side of the 
table, and for a time interests the subject in conversation. During this time an 
assistant in a low room under the floor silently pushes up a small and well- 
concealed trap in the floor and carpet. This trap is directly under the table, the 
carpet is cut very neatly over the cuts in the floor, and is left tacked in 
position. He takes the slates inside with him leaving others of the same 
appearance in their place. As soon as the message is ready he again changes 
the slates and hooks the trap shut from underneath so it will be solid. As the 
carpet is tacked along the cut, there is no danger of the sitter discovering 
anything of the kind, should such an idea enter his head. 

There is a variation of this trick that is far superior to it. In this case the 







medium takes the subject into a very light room, bare of blinds, carpet, and 
furniture, except a curtain cabinet across a corner; a small simple table is in 
the cabinet, and two chairs are in the room near the only door. 

The walls and ceiling are papered, and the floor can be seen so easily, that any 
one thinking of such an idea could plainly see that there are no traps in it. It 
can also be seen that there are none in walls or baseboard, which in this room 
is too narrow to admit a person through any trap which might be concealed in 
it. 

The table and cabinet are thoroughly inspected, and then the subject lays his 
own slates on the table in the cabinet and draws the curtains. He takes a seat 
with the medium near the door, and after a time goes into the cabinet and 
examines his marked slates. They are covered with messages both inside and 
outside. 

The effect of this is simply beyond description. It is accomplished in a very 
simple manner. The secret is a trap in the ceiling which is masked by a heavy 
dark border of the ceiling paper. It is hooked up solidly by a strong hook 
opposite its hinges, and the curtains of the cabinet extend too high for its 
operation to be seen from outside the cabinet. The ceiling is too high to be 
inspected by the subject, and in fact he never thinks of it. An assistant from 
the room above opens the trap, which is padded, and reaching down a long 
rod with a grip on the end of it, draws up the slates and prepares them. 

It adds to the effect if the medium have a music box in the room, which plays 
during the wait. This also hides any noises. This is the same trap that a noted 
medium of San Francisco has used for materializing. He has many assistants 
and much paraphernalia. The "spirits" descend and ascend on a padded ladder 
which is slipped down from above. The medium to whom I refer is probably 
the greatest in the world at materializing; and his assistants are so good at 
"making up," that any noted character can be "materialized" in a few 
moments. 

When this trap is used for slate writing, and if the subject comes with a single 
slate, it is sometimes placed in a shallow box and the box locked and sealed. 
The box is of wood, is about an inch thick and just large enough to take in a 
slate. There is a secret sliding panel in the box which can be slipped out by 
the assistant to permit the writing. If no panel is used then a slate pencil is 
inserted within the box on the slate before locking. The pencil is made as 
follows: A round piece of soft iron is coated with powdered chalk or 
pulverized slate pencil mixed in a little glue. In this case the writing is done 



by manipulating a powerful magnet on the outside of the box. The soft iron 
core of the pencil is drawn by the magnet, making the marks with its outside 
coating. 


At one time a marvelous medium appeared in a neighboring city, giving slate 
writings in so mysterious a manner that it caused considerable talk and 
discussion among the thinking men of that community. A certain reporter 
called for a slate writing and was greatly mystified. 

This reporter took his own slate with him, which he marked. The medium 
merely placed it on the floor in the room where they sat, and it never left the 
sight of the reporter; yet after a time it was examined and a message found 
thereon. 

The medium then stated to this reporter that he would forfeit twenty-five 
dollars if he could not produce a message for any individual whatever without 
the slate (which said person could bring with him) leaving that individual's 
sight. 

This was a pretty bold challenge; so the reporter decided to take a certain 
gentleman who was a friend of his, and by-the-way an expert magician, to this 
medium for a slate writing. The gentleman selected was Dr. A. M. Wilson of 
Kansas City, Mo., editor of the magician's journal, The Sphinx, and to whom I 
am indebted for the secret of this impressive trick. 

Dr. Wilson purchased and took a slate with him, which he marked. On his 
arrival the medium insisted on taking the slate and laying it on the floor. The 
Doctor did not object to this, as he felt sure that the medium would be unable 
to divert his attention from the slate for a single instant. I will mention that a 
large piece of furniture-a kind of wardrobe-stood against the wall on the side 
of the room to the left of the Doctor. There was also, between the Doctor and 
the near side of this wardrobe, a large upholstered chair which partly 
concealed from his view a portion of the lower part of the wardrobe. 

The medium laid the slate on the floor a little distance in front of this 
wardrobe and then began a rapid discourse to the Doctor on spiritual science. 
He grew very excited and kept pacing the floor, advancing to a position near 
the Doctor and then returning to the far end of the room. As he made these 
pilgrimages up and down the room, he came near stepping on the slate as it 
lay in his way; so with his foot he pushed it slightly toward the wardrobe at 



each journey. Meanwhile he seemed to forget about the slate so intent was he 
on his lecture. 


Had he been able to control the attention of the Doctor so as to "hold his eye" 
when secretly shoving the slate with his foot, as he would have been able to 
do with ordinary persons, all would have gone well. The Doctor, however, 
was not so interested in the lecture as he was in the slate; and he saw it 
gradually worked nearer to the wardrobe at each excursion of the medium, 
until it was partly under this piece of furniture. 

The Doctor now interposed and remarked to the medium that this 
performance had gone far enough; that his challenge was to produce a 
message without the slate leaving his sight, and that the slate was now nearly 
out of view. The medium grew very angry and stormed at the Doctor, but all 
to no avail. Finally the Doctor said to him that he himself was a magician and 
a performer of such tricks; that he did not intend exposing him, so that he 
might just as well confess. The medium hesitated a moment and then, 
laughing, said "Boys, you are too much for me. I own up." He then conducted 
them to the room adjoining theirs, where sat the medium's assistant waiting to 
perform his part of the trick. A small slot had been cut through the base-board 
adjoining the floor. This slot was directly underneath the wardrobe in the 
adjoining room. The assistant had an old-fashioned "soot scraper" such as is 
used for cleaning out the bottom of the old-time cooking stoves. With this 
useful article his task was to reach through the slot and draw or scrape the 
slate through the slot in the wall, and shove a duplicate into view while he 
wrote the message. When this was finished he drew back the duplicate and 
pushed the original slate into view. 

When this was all over, the medium, finishing his discourse, would be 
suddenly reminded of the slate, look for it, and see it just out from under the 
wardrobe; then lifting it from the floor he would triumphantly hand it with its 
message to the sitter. The business was quite lucrative. 


At another time a wonderful medium appeared in the same city and gave 
psychometric tests in a public hall to those bringing articles with them. The 
tests were very marvelous, and the medium carried away thousands of dollars. 

All of this information was furnished to the medium by two prominent 
gentlemen in Kansas City, who knew nearly every one who attended 
spiritualist meetings. One of these gentlemen received a very fine test; and the 



medium, looking at him, said, "Did I ever see you before?" And the 
gentleman said, "You did not." Now, Dr. Wilson happened to know that at the 
time the medium was actually stopping at the home of this gentleman, who 
feigned that he was a total stranger to the medium. 

Much of the work of mediums is performed in an impromptu or extempore 
manner. They must be familiar with the various tricks, but can not invariably 
follow any fixed rule. They must perform one way for one subject, and maybe 
in a wholly different manner for another. I can not better illustrate the 
extemporaneous nature of their work, than by describing two slate writings 
given by a professional medium whom I know. 

Mediums are continually working for what they term "cases." This is where 
the medium exerts his spiritual influence in behalf of the subject in some 
matter, and for which he receives usually a goodly sum. Most ardent believers 
have some matter wherein they need assistance; and they usually employ a 
medium, if he impresses them properly, and if they believe implicitly in his 
powers. 

There was an elderly gentleman who had repeatedly received slate writings 
from this medium, but never on slates of his own. The medium had been 
prevailing on this elderly gentleman to give him his "case," but the gentleman 
had no means of his own. He could only secure the necessary sum of money 
from his son-in-law, and the latter refused to let him have it, saying that all 
mediums were fraudulent; and that he would never advance the funds, unless 
the gentleman should secure a slate writing on his own slates. 

Of this the gentleman informed the medium, and he then made an 
appointment with the medium for a certain evening that week. This gentleman 
had a spiritualistic book that dealt with an "Indian Spirit Guide," and some 
similar matters that interested him greatly, and over which he was very 
enthusiastic. This book he loaned to the medium to read, at the time when he 
made the appointment. 

The old gentleman, at the proper time, went to a store and purchased two 
slates, carrying them to the home of the medium wrapped and tied in the 
original paper of the stationer. Meanwhile the medium had instructed his 
confederate, who was concealed in the adjoining yard. It was summer time 
and the medium's windows were open. A center table stood by an open 
window. 


When the gentleman arrived, the medium directed him to lay his package on 



the table and to give him his attention for a few moments. The medium was 
reading in the "Indian Spirit" book, and seemed to greatly desire to discuss 
certain passages with the gentleman. A chair was placed so that the 
gentleman's back was towards the table; and as he was very enthusiastic over 
the aforesaid book, he became deeply interested in the discussion. Meanwhile 
the confederate, who had seen the gentleman arrive, reached secretly through 
the open window, drew the slates out, untied them, wrote a message, re-tied 
and replaced them. When the medium saw them again in place on the table, 
he said to the gentleman, "You want a message on your own slates. I suppose 
you have them there. Of course you know that there is nothing on them; so 
just get them and hold them in your lap, still tied up." This the subject did. 
After a time the medium asked the gentleman to look and see if he had 
received anything. 

The gentleman could only walk with a cane, and had not gone without one for 
years. When he saw his message, he became so excited that he immediately 
started to his son-in-law's home in Council Bluffs, to show his message in 
triumph; and in his excitement he never thought of his cane, and walked 
several blocks to the car line without it, and did not recover it for three days. I 
know the name of the confederate who wrote the message, and he is a resident 
of Omaha. The medium secured the gentleman's "case" without trouble after 
this. 

I know another instance where this same medium sold to a business man of 
Omaha, who happened to be a believer, a girdle which he should wear and 
which would increase his business twenty per cent. He paid sixteen dollars for 
this girdle. I have secured one of these and have it in my possession. 


At another time a gentleman had repeatedly received slate-writings from this 
medium, but decided to investigate further and bring his own slates. Now, 
mediums are not looking for patrons of this class, and only give them a sitting 
where there is considerable money or some good advertising to be gained 
thereby. At this time the medium had rooms in a business block. The believer 
moved into this block, taking a room on the floor above the medium, in order 
to be near him and have good opportunity to conduct his investigations. 

The medium was not anxious; and although the gentleman came repeatedly 
with his own slates tied up in paper, always managed to put him off in some 
manner, saying that conditions were not right or something of the kind. 
Finally one day the medium saw the gentleman leave his rooms on some 
errand; and securing a pass key, he entered the gentleman's room, untied the 



slates, prepared a message, re-tying them and leaving all as before. He knew 
if the gentleman should make an examination and find the message, he would 
attribute it to "spirits," so he took the chance. In due time the gentleman 
walked in with his slates still tied and under his arm. He had not opened them 
and he received a message that completely satisfied all of his previous doubts. 


I also know of an instance where a medium stopped at the home of a believer 
over night. He was left alone in the room a short time while the host was busy 
elsewhere. During this time he succeeded in locating the host's slates (most 
believers have a set) tied up neatly in a bureau drawer. He quickly prepared a 
message, and again tied them up as before. Later he asked for some slates, 
and when they were brought out asked the host to hold them just as they were. 
His success was so great that he was paid a goodly fee; and this led to many 
"readings" by mail and quite frequently brought the medium a ten dollar bill 
in a letter, as the gentleman was wealthy. This gentleman lives in a small 
town about thirty miles from Omaha. 

In case a medium or his assistant secretly obtains possession of a sitter's slates 
in a manner such as described in the first part of this number or by any other 
method, and they are securely screwed or fastened together, he may proceed 
with any of the methods given below. 

If the two slates are screwed together, the assistant opens them with a screw¬ 
driver and replaces the screws after writing the message. If the screws are 
sealed, he may be able to remove the wax by passing a heated wire under the 
seals, and afterwards replace them with a small hot iron which he keeps over 
an alcohol flame for such purposes. If he is wholly unable to get into the 
slates, he then drives a small wedge between the frames spreading them a 
trifle, and inserts a corset steel with a small pencil at the end and does the 
writing with this. 

If everything else fail, a message can be written on the outer sides of the 
slates, and there will be some effect; although the effect will be nothing like it 
would be if the message were inside. 


In case a pencil can not be inserted between the slates with a corset steel, 
sometimes the message is written on a slip of paper and this can be slipped in 
rather easily. 
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III. SPIRIT SLATE-WRITING AND 
BILLET TESTS 

PART 14 

Message on a Sitter's Slate Produced by a Rubber Stamp 
Message Produced by an Adroit Exchange of Slates 
Chemical Tricks 
Other Methods 

Means of Securing Information 


There is another case where a message is produced on a marked slate 

brought by a subject. In this case there is no assistant and the slate never 
leaves the sitter's hand. He is instructed to place his slate under and near the 
center of a small table, to press it up against the table and to hold it by the 
edges only. In a short time a message is found. In this case the message is 
printed by the medium pressing a rubber stamp containing it (and which is 
previously covered with powdered chalk), against the slate while under the 
table. 

This stamp is made from a message written out by the medium, so that it 
looks like ordinary writing. It is attached to a rubber elastic under the 
medium's coat; and the chalk on its letters is not disturbed owing to the fact 
that the medium has a tin case or guard on his trousers at the top on one side. 

The stamp is held in this tin guard or clamp until the slate is under the table. 
The medium pretends to feel under the table to see if the slate is in the right 
position. He secretly carries the stamp up in his hand, presses it quickly 
against the slate, then removing his hand, releases the stamp. It is drawn 
quickly out of sight by the elastic under his coat, just like a handkerchief 
vanisher used by a magician. The medium has a number of stamps each 
bearing different messages, so that he can select a suitable one for each sitter. 


As I write this chapter, there is a medium about one hundred miles west of 








Omaha who is traveling around giving slate writings. His method is very 
simple but is perfectly successful. 

He is very expert at talking, and can hold a subject's attention in a marvelous 
manner. During the entire experiment he talks constantly, with great rapidity, 
and greatly interests the subject. 

He uses three slates, but the subject sees and examines but two. The third 
slate, with the message, is in a large pocket on the inside of his right coat front 
He has the slates examined; and during this time he is nervously walking 
behind the subject, and then in front of him, tapping him on the shoulders, and 
talking rapidly. He takes the two examined slates and places them together, 
and stepping behind, the medium apparently places them on the subject's 
head, requesting him to reach up and grasp them. He immediately steps to the 
front without any cessation in his discourse, and completely controls the 
subject's attention; so that the latter thinks nothing of the fact that the medium 
passed back of him, and in fact soon forgets it. 

Just as the medium steps back of the subject, he quickly takes the back slate 
with his left hand and leaves it in his large pocket, and instantly draws out and 
substitutes the prepared slate. He does this so quickly, without any pause in 
his walking or talking, that he never fails with the trick. 

If a medium be a lady, she has many opportunities for slate writing that a 
male medium does not have. She can have so many large pockets in her skirts, 
and can so easily conceal and exchange slates under a table and in so many 
ways, that it is very hard to detect the exact means she may use. One lady 
medium had a mechanical rapper under her skirts which rapped loudly on the 
floor when she pressed her knees together. She could thus have the "spirits" 
announce in this mysterious manner when a message was completed. 

There are also means for using secret panels, if a subject allow his slates near 
one, or even near any draperies; and in fact, there are so many secret means, 
that the only way a subject can be sure of a genuine slate writing is to have his 
own slates and never let them out of his hands or sight for even one instant 
after cleaning them. I do not think anyone will ever obtain such a writing. 


There are also chemical tricks, although they are not so much used. If a 
message be prepared with nitrate of silver, and then breathed upon, it will 
vanish. If the slate be washed with salt water, the message appears but can not 



be erased. There are also dozens of chemicals for writing invisible messages 
on paper, which will appear from heat, or from the application of a blotter 
saturated with other chemicals. If a message be written on paper with a 
solution of sulphate of iron, it is invisible. If the paper be placed in an 
envelope moistened inside with a solution of nut-galls, the writing appears. 
The paper can be placed between slates just washed with the same solution, 
and the writing will soon be visible. 

There are slate writing mediums such as Slade, who can use the toes for 
writing messages on slates laid on the floor under the table. The medium 
wears a shoe that he can slip off the foot easily, and the end of the stocking is 
cut away. There are also slate writers who write with a small piece of pencil 
held on the end of a single finger by a little piece of flesh colored court plaster 
with a hole in its center. In such cases the message is written while the hand 
pinches the slate up under the table. There is a thimble used, sometimes, with 
holders attached containing colored crayons; but it requires an expert to use it. 
Messages can be written on paper by the "court-plaster method" while holding 
the paper or card in the hand and waving it about. 

In many of the slate tricks where an assistant is used, a system of speaking 
tubes can be employed with wonderful results if the medium be in his own 
home. The openings are concealed by picture molding, draperies, etc. They 
enable the assistant to hear all the information the medium gets from the 
subject during the reading, and he can thus prepare a more effective message. 
These same tubes can be utilized by the medium for producing "independent" 
whispers and voices in a room where he holds a circle. By the use of switches 
the voices appear to be first here, then there, or can even enter at all of the 
openings at once. Sound is very deceptive, and in the last case it appears to be 
in the very air. 

There are many slate tricks that I have not described here; but I have 
endeavored to give the best, and also to give a good example of the different 
types, which will well illustrate the principles employed. 

In reference to information furnished by mediums in slate writings or 
otherwise, there are so many means of obtaining the same, that it is difficult to 
be certain of a test of this kind. The "Blue Book" of Boston contains over 
seven thousand names alphabetically catalogued, with tests for each 
individual. Some of the names are marked with such marks as "D. E." (dead 
easy), etc. 


Information is gathered from tombstones, old files of the daily papers and 



even by an advance agent who does secret detective work for that purpose. 
The most information used in circles, however, is obtained in the private 
readings given by the mediums. This is all catalogued, and used with telling 
effect. 
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4. SOME MODERN SORCERY 


1. Presentation of the Tests 

2. Explanation of the Secrets 

3. The Same as Adapted to Work in a Double Parlor 

4. The Use of the Card Servante and Blackboard 
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IV. SOME MODERN SORCERY 

PART 1 

Presentation of the Tests 


Not long ago I received a letter from an old time friend, in which he urgently 

requested me to make a journey to his city. In by-gone days he and I had 
spent many hours together, discussing the mysteries of existence, the hidden 
powers which nature manifests to us, and the origin and destiny of the human 
soul. My friend is a physician, and what is more, an earnest student; and he is 
also an investigator of that strange phenomenon in nature which manifests 
itself in organized beings subjectively, as thought, feeling and things spiritual. 

Many times had we discussed the possibility and also the probability of an 
existence of the spiritual part of man after death. Many times had he reported 
to me cases of strange phenomena that tended to prove the indestructibility of 
spirit. 

When I received this missive, it stated to me that the writer most earnestly 
desired my presence in his city, that I might assist in investigating a very 
strange and marvelous case of psychic phenomena. The case was that of a 
certain traveling spirit medium, who claimed the power to summon from the 
realms of the invisible, the shades of our departed friends and loved ones. He 
gave most marvelous exhibitions to prove his strange and miraculous power. 
My friend stated that he thought he had at last found a person with at least 
some queer psychical gift, if not even possessing the power that he claimed. 
He had watched the exhibition most carefully, and had even served on a 
committee on the psychic's stage; and he could find no evidence of trickery of 
any kind. He was inclined to believe that this strange being really possessed 
the power of vision without the use of human eyes as he certainly read sealed 
missives, of which he could in no secret manner have obtained knowledge. 

Accordingly, on Saturday evening, I journeyed to a city one hundred miles 
away to witness the work of this modem sorcerer. On my arrival I suggested 
to my friend a number of ways by which such things could be performed by 







trickery, but he informed me that none of my explanations seemed to 
elucidate this strange work. The secret did not consist in the use of odorless 
alcohol, for the reason that the medium never touched the sealed envelopes at 
all. In fact he was never nearer to them than ten feet. This also made it 
impossible for him to use the principle on which the trick is based, which is 
known to the profession as "Washington Irving Bishop's Sealed Letter 
Reading." 

He informed me that sheets of paper or cards were passed to the spectators in 
the audience, and at the same time envelopes in which to seal their questions 
were furnished for them; that the spectators wrote questions as directed, many 
times signing their own names to them. He was certain that many persons 
folded their written questions before sealing them, and that the operator 
himself did not even collect the envelopes on many occasions. He informed 
me that the 

best evidence of the genuineness of the performance, lay in the fact that the 
medium seemed to have no fixed conditions for his experiments; but seemed 
to perform them in a different manner on each occasion. The conditions were 
different in every case, yet he always read the questions with the most 
marvelous certainty. 

I thought the matter over after this, but could in no way think of any plausible 
means of accomplishing his work by trickery. I finally decided to wait and see 
the performance first, and to figure afterwards on the method employed. 

Accordingly, at eight o'clock that evening I was seated in the hall with my 
friend, and shortly afterwards the "Seer" made his appearance, taking his seat 
on the stage. He was a very slender personage, with long hair and a 
particularly ghostly look. He took his seat quietly on the stage. In a short time 
his manager appeared and made an opening address, which I will not repeat, 
and then asked some boy in the audience to pass cards around to the 
spectators on which they were to write questions. Envelopes were also 
distributed, in which to seal the cards. When the writing was finished, the 
manager asked any boy to take a hat which he held in his hand, and collect the 
sealed envelopes. After the boy, whom every one knew to be a local resident, 
kindly volunteered for this service and executed it, a committee was invited to 
the stage to properly blindfold the medium. This was done in a satisfactory 
manner, and the committee then returned to the audience. The manager now 
led the blindfolded medium to the rear of the stage, where he was seated 
somewhat behind a table, on which were some flowers, a music box, etc. 
However, the medium was in view plainly; and he never removed the 
bandage from his eyes or in any manner molested it. 



When the boy came on the stage directly from the front with the hat full of 
sealed envelopes, the manager placed a handkerchief over the hat and asked 
the boy to take a seat near the front of the stage facing the audience. He was 
also directed to hold the hat in his lap, and to deliver the envelopes to the 
manager, one at a time, as he should call for them. 

The operator now delivered a lecture, lasting some ten or fifteen minutes, 
explaining the strange powers of the blindfolded medium, who sat at the rear 
of the stage in full view; while the boy still maintained the seat at the front of 
the stage, and held the hat of envelopes in sight of all. 

After the lecture, the manager requested the boy to give him one of the 
envelopes, which the boy did. The manager did not look towards it in any 
manner; but took it in the tips of his right fingers, held it in the air, and asked 
the medium to give the writer of this question a test. The medium shivered a. 
few times, allowed his frame to convulse slightly, and thus began: 

"I feel the influence of one who was a brother. I get the name of Clarence. 
Will the one who wrote this question identify it as his?" There was no 
response from the spectators, and the medium asked again that the writer 
speak out. Still silence greeted his request; when suddenly he pointed his 
bony finger into the crowd, while his blinded face confronted them, and 
exclaimed: "Mr. John H-, why do you not respond to your test?" A gentleman 
in the audience then acknowledged the test as his. The medium then 
continued: "Clarence was drowned. I sense the cold chilly water as it 
envelopes his form." At this the 

lady sitting with the gentleman began to cry. The medium continued: "The 
drowning was wholly an accident. There was no foul play. Now, Mr. H-, have 
I answered your question, and are you satisfied with your test?" The 
gentleman, a well-known citizen, acknowledged that he was perfectly 
satisfied. 

The manager then laid the envelope on a small table and asked the boy for 
another one. The boy gave him another from the hat when the blindfolded 
medium, ten feet or more distant, gave the second test. 

He shivered again and began: "I feel the influence of a young lady who died 
suddenly. She says, 'Sister Mary, I am very happy, and death was not so hard 
to endure. I want you to consult a good honorable attorney, and take his 
advice in the law suit you ask me about.'" The medium then continued, "Miss 



L—, your sister regards you with a look of great tenderness and love. Are you 
satisfied with your test?" A lady then replied that she certainly was entirely 
convinced. 


The manager now laid this sealed envelope beside the other one and again 
called for another. This was continued until all of the envelopes in the hat 
were removed and the questions answered. None of the envelopes were 
opened. In some instances the medium first read the questions, word for word 
before answering them; and when he did so, he described the writing 
minutely, even the formation of the strokes of the letters. 

After all of these tests were given, the medium removed the blindfold and 
seemed much exhausted. Then the tables were removed to one side of the 
stage, and a cabinet erected; after which some cabinet manifestations that 
were very interesting were given. When these were over, the manager 
collected the sealed envelopes from the table, and placed them on the front of 
the stage, inviting the writers to call, should they so desire, and get their 
questions. Some availed themselves of this opportunity and tore open a 
number of the envelopes until they found their own questions. The audience 
seemed greatly impressed with this exhibition, and the next day it was the talk 
of the town. 


On the next evening I again repaired to the public hall to witness, and if 
possible, fathom this performance. This time, however, I found that an 
entirely different method was employed. Envelopes and slips of paper were 
distributed; and after the questions were written and sealed the manager went 
about the room, gathering them up in a small black bag with a drawstring 
around its top. As he gathered up each one, and while the writer still held it, 
he gave to that person a number which was to serve as that particular person's 
number during the tests. At the same time the manager marked the number on 
the subject's envelope, while the subject held it, drawing a circle around the 
figure, after which the subject dropped the envelope into the sack. 

When all were collected, the operator took the sack in the tips of his fingers, 
and holding it aloft, walked up the run-way to the stage where a cord hung 
from a screw-eye fastened in the ceiling above. The other end of the cord was 
attached to a piece of furniture on the stage. The manager now attached the 
black bag containing the envelopes to the end of this string, and then taking 
the other end, drew the bag tip to the ceiling near the screw-eye, where it 
remained in full view during the tests. 



While the manager was doing all this, the ghost-like 


medium had been walking about the stage, reading in a large Bible. He now 
laid the Bible on a table and advanced to the front of the stage, while the 
manager delivered a lecture on spiritual philosophy and also on the strange 
power of the medium. After this the manager announced that the medium 
would hold a Bible service, during which time he would give the tests. 

The medium now took his Bible, and seating himself in a chair facing the 
audience, began by reading a verse. After this he closed his eyes for a time, 
and then gave the first test. He began: "I will give these tests in the order in 
which the manager gave you your numbers, commencing with number one. 
Now, Mrs. Clara S—, I see standing near you an elderly lady, somewhat 
stooped; but I can not see her face plainly. She seems to be your mother. She 
says to tell you that your son is doing well where he is, and for you not to 
worry, for he will return to you in time. Are you satisfied?" A lady in the 
audience was visibly affected, and acknowledged that the medium had 
answered her question correctly. The medium read another verse in the Bible, 
after which he gave the second test in a manner similar to the way in which he 
had given the first one. After this he read another verse, and so continued until 
all the questions in the sack were answered. The manager now lowered the 
sack, and emptying the envelopes into a small basket distributed them 
unopened to their writers. 

The effect of this exhibition was fully as great as was that of the former one, 
and the medium continued to be the wonder of the town. 


On the next evening I again attended the meeting. On this occasion questions 
were written and sealed as on the former occasions. This time the medium 
was dressed as a "Mahatma," wearing a large turban. As soon as the questions 
were written, the manager collected them in a small wicker basket, and 
emptied them on a table on the stage. He only talked for a moment, describing 
what the medium would do. During all this time the medium was seated near 
the front of the stage. The medium now tapped a little bell he held in his hand, 
as if summoning the spirits, and began giving the tests in the most marvelous 
manner. He seemed somewhat nervous, and finally arose and walked across 
the stage, stopped a moment and then continued his walk. Meanwhile he kept 
giving the tests. Occasionally he would walk about nervously, and sometimes 
he would seat himself in the chair for a time; but he kept right on giving test 
after test, with perfect accuracy, while the sealed envelopes remained in full 



view on the table. During this time, and in fact during the time the audience 
was writing the questions, neither the medium nor the manager had ever left 
the sight of the spectators for even an instant. 

After all the tests were given, the medium, very much exhausted, fell on a 
couch on the stage, while the manager scooped the envelopes back into the 
basket, and then distributed them to their writers in an unopened condition. 

I will now explain how this "occultist" gave these various billet tests. 
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IV. SOME MODERN SORCERY 

PART 2 

Explanation of the Secrets 


W e will first refer to the tests given the first evening. A boy from the 

audience gathered up the sealed envelopes in a hat, and brought them to the 
stage, sitting with them in his lap; while he delivered one at a time 

to the manager, who held it aloft, during which time the blindfolded medium 
in the rear gave the test. 

There was a simple little move that escaped the eyes of the spectators in this 
instance. The spectators did not know what was to happen, neither did the 
boy. The move was executed as follows: Just as the boy came on the stage 
with the hat the manager received the hat in his right hand and in a natural 
manner. Nothing was thought of this, as there was nothing suspicious in the 
act. Meanwhile the manager directed the boy to take a chair that sat to the left 
of the front of the stage, and to place it to the right side in front, facing the 
audience, and to take his seat thereon. Now, this conversation with the boy 
naturally occupied the attention of the spectators; and while the boy was 
executing the directions the manager turned to the table, which was somewhat 
back on the stage, and apparently took a large handkerchief from it, and with 
the hat still apparently in his hand, he stepped to the boy, giving him the hat 
of envelopes and the handkerchief, at the same time instructing him how to 
cover the hat, and how to deliver the envelopes one at a time. All of this 
maneuvering seemed so natural that the audience thought nothing whatever of 
it. 

Now, as the manager turned to the table to get the handkerchief, and while 
most eyes were on the boy as he placed his chair and took his seat, the 
manager deftly exchanged the hat in his right hand for another hat just like it, 
that was filled with "dummy" envelopes and which was behind the flowers, 
music box, etc., on the table. As he immediately turned with the hat 
apparently still in his hand, but with a large handkerchief in his other hand, 







everything seemed natural and the audience thought nothing of the incident. 


The manager now, after giving the boy the hat and handkerchief, invited a 
committee to come forward and blindfold the medium who had been seated at 
the left of the stage. The committee first placed a lady's glove on the eyes of 
the medium as an additional precaution, and then placed a handkerchief over 
this and tied it behind his head. This method of blindfolding is the one usually 
employed by most mediums. If the face of the medium be properly formed, he 
can easily shift such a bandage with his eyebrows, sufficiently to see directly 
under his eyes, by looking down alongside his nose. The committee now 
retired to the audience, and the performer led the medium to a seat behind the 
table. 

Now, while the manager delivered the lengthy lecture, the medium quietly 
tilted over the hat of envelopes behind the objects on the table; and then 
taking one at a time, opened the envelopes and removed the cards, arranging 
the cards on top of each other like a pack of playing cards. The lecture lasted 
long enough for the medium to complete this task; and as he held the cards in 
his left hand, he could now move slightly to the right so that he was pretty 
well in view of the spectators. However, his left hand did not come into view. 

By the time the lecture was completed, the spectators had entirely forgotten 
the fact that the manager ever received the hat from the boy at all. In fact, next 
day I noticed from the talk of the spectators, that they invariably asserted that 
the hat never left the boy's hands or their sight. 

Now, while the manager held each envelope aloft, the medium had but to read 
the top card in his left hand and give the tests in a dramatic manner. After 

the tests, when the tables were set to one side and a cabinet erected, an 
assistant out of view received the cards from the medium's left hand; and then 
while behind the scenes, replaced them in envelopes, sealed them, and then 
exchanged these for the "dummy" envelopes on the small table. After the 
entertainment, the manager placed the originals (now again sealed), near the 
front of the stage for the writers to take and keep as souvenirs if they should 
so desire. 

It is evident that this method could be varied a little. For instance, when the 
manager holds the envelope aloft, the medium could first read it and carefully 
describe the writing. He could then ask for the envelope, so as to become en 
rapport with the writer, in order that he may give the correct answer. In this 
case he could leave the surplus cards on the back of the table behind the 



music box, and have in his left palm, only the single card he is reading. When 
he receives the envelope, he should place it in his left hand directly over the 
card, and tear off the end of the envelope. He should then apparently take out 
the card from the envelope, but in reality take the original card from the rear 
of the envelope with his right hand. He should then with his right hand press 
this card on top of his head and give the answer, while his left hand lays the 
opened envelope on the table or music box. In this case, as soon as he answers 
the question, he should return the card to the manager with his right hand, and 
ask the manager ts have some boy run with it to its writer. After it is returned 
to its writer, the manager can hold aloft another envelope and the medium 
continue with the tests. After the tests, the manager should remove the torn 
envelopes, as they contain "dummy" cards. 


I will now explain the method pursued on the second evening. After the 
questions were written and sealed, the manager went among the spectators 
collecting the envelopes in a cloth bag. He first numbered the envelopes, at 
the same time instructing each spectator to remember his number, after which 
the envelopes were dropped into the bag. When all the envelopes were 
collected, the manager lifted the bag in the tips of his fingers and ascended to 
the stage with it in plain view. He quickly attached it to the cord and drew it 
up to the ceiling. So far all was fair; but just at this moment a person in the 
rear of the hall made the statement that he desired to place his envelope in the 
bag also. The performer asked a gentleman on the floor to take the bag, which 
he now lowered and detached, and to kindly go to the gentleman and get his 
envelope. While he was doing this the manager held the audience by his 
discourse. The two gentlemen were, of course, paid confederates; and when 
they met behind the spectators, they merely exchanged the first bag for a 
duplicate under the coat of the rear confederate, who then slipped around 
behind the stage with the original. 

When the other confederate returned to the stage with the duplicate bag and 
handed it to the manager he ran this one up to the ceiling. This method can be 
varied by the manager making the exchange under his own coat in the first 
place when in the rear of the hall after collecting the envelopes. 

Meanwhile an assistant behind the scenes opened and copied the questions 
neatly on a sheet of paper, and rnbered each one. As he did this he slipped 
each one into a duplicate envelope, which.was also numbered by the manager 
with a ring drawn around 


the figure. This he sealed. As soon as all were copied this assistant carefully 



drew the medium's Bible just out of sight from the table near the flies where it 
rested, inserted the sheet containing the copied questions, and pushed it back 
into view again. 


During this time the medium was walking slowly about at the front of the 
stage while the manager delivered his lecture. At the close of the lecture the 
medium stepped back to the table where he had laid his Bible a short time 
before, picked it up and came forward taking a seat facing the audience. He 
next opened the Bible and turned the leaves over slowly, passing the sheet of 
paper and reading and memorizing the first question quickly. He then turned 
the leaves beyond this sheet of paper and finally selected a verse and began 
reading it impressively. As he read this verse he allowed the Bible to tilt 
forward sufficiently for the spectators to see that there was nothing like a 
loose sheet in it, should such an idea occur to any one. 

As he had turned over other pages after secretly reading the question, the 
sheet was hidden from view. After reading the verse he allowed the Bible to 
close, and then closing his eyes gave the test for number one. After this he 
again opened the Bible and turned the leaves through it slowly, read the 
second question secretly, and finally found a second verse, which he 
proceeded to read in a solemn tone. He then gave a second test, and so 
contimled until all the tests were given. He then lay down very much 
exhausted, and the manager lowered the cloth bag containing the dummy 
envelopes, and emptied them upon a small table near the front of the stage. He 
then stepped to the rear of the stage and picked up a little wicker basket, into 
which he scooped the dummy envelopes from the small table where they lay 
in full view. He now descended and rapidly returned the unopened envelopes 
to their respective writers. 

The basket is what is known as a "Billet changing basket." It is lined with red 
satin and is a small affair with straight sloping sides. It has a handle which, 
when down, locks two flaps up against the sides of the basket. This is done by 
two little projections on the base ends of the handle. They are of wire and are 
bent into such shape that they project downward when the handle is down, 
and hold the two side flaps up against the sides. These flaps are of pasteboard, 
and are covered with red satin the same as the basket lining. There is a spring 
in each flap which closes it upon the bottom of the basket when it is released 
by raising the handle. Envelopes in the bottom of the basket are thus hidden 
and retained, when the flaps are released, and the duplicates drop into the 
basket, from the sides where they were concealed by the flaps. 

This basket can be supplied by the conjuring depots, or it can easily be made. 



The handle can be made of wire and wrapped with raffia grass which is on 
sale at the department stores. A pasteboard lining covered with red satin must 
first be sewed into the basket, and then two flaps of pasteboard should be 
hinged to a pasteboard bottom by pasting on a hinge of cloth. A suitable 
spring can be made of spring wire and sewed into position, after which this is 
all covered with red satin and placed in the basket. The basket should have 
sides about four inches high, and the bottom should measure about seven and 
one-half by ten inches. The sides and ends slope outward, and the basket is 
open wicker work. Suitable bows of ribbon on the 

ends of the handle and corners of the basket conceal the mechanism. 

In the present instance, the assistant behind the scenes, after reading and 
placing the questions in duplicate envelopes which the manager had 
previously numbered, sealed them and placed them in the sides of the basket, 
bent up the flaps into position, and lowered the handle locking them in place. 
He now pushed this basket into view on a table at the rear of the stage; and 
when the manager was ready to return the envelopes, he scooped the dummy 
envelopes from the table (where they lay after the bag was emptied) into this 
basket. He then lifted the handle which released the flaps, covered up the 
dummy envelopes and dropped the originals into view. These he took down 
and quickly distributed to the writers. Being numbered, this could be quickly 
done. 


I will now describe the method employed on the third evening. This time 
dummy envelopes were placed in the sides of the basket, and the handle left 
in a lowered position while the operator gathered up the envelopes. As the 
manager returned to the stage he took the basket by the handle. This released 
the dummy envelopes, and covered up the originals retaining them. He 
emptied the dummy envelopes upon the small table and then laid the basket 
on a table near the flies in the rear, and rather out of view. An assistant behind 
the scenes took out the original envelopes, opened them, and as he read the 
questions repeated them into a small telephone. The wires from this telephone 
ran under the stage carpet to a pair of metal plates with a tack in the center of 
each plate which pointed upward. These plates were located under certain 
spots in the carpet and directly in front of the medium's chair. There were also 
two other pairs of wires leading to two other positions on the stage. The 
medium was dressed as a "Mahatma" on this evening, wearing a large turban. 
A large tassel dangled by his left ear, completely concealing a small "watch- 
case receiver" which was attached to this ear. Two tiny wires led from this 
receiver, inside his collar, down his person, and were connected inside his 



shoes to other wires which penetrated the soles of his shoes. These latter wires 
were soldered to copper plates which were tacked into position on his shoe 
soles. He now took his position in the chair and placed his feet over the 
hidden tacks, which now contacted his shoe plates, completing the circuit, so 
that anything whispered into the telephone on the stage was repeated in his 
ear. He then gave a few tests, tapping his spirit bell, which was a signal for 
more information from the assistant. 

He soon grew nervous and walked away giving a test as he walked. He now 
paused in a certain position for a moment, placing his hand to his head as if 
somewhat dazed and tapping his bell. In this position his feet were again over 
two concealed tacks, and he again secured information for another test, which 
he gave as he walked about. He now paused in a third position and gave 
another test, after which he returned to the chair, continuing his work. This 
maneuvering he kept up, until all the tests were given; after which he fell 
upon a couch exhausted, but with his feet from the spectators. 

The manager now stepped to the rear of the stage and took the basket, which 
was now in place containing the original (?) envelopes behind the flaps; and 
stepping to the small table he scooped in the dummy envelopes; then taking 
the basket by the handles, he stepped down the run-way and rapidly returned 
the unopened (?) envelopes to their writers. The assistant had, of course, 
sealed the questions in duplicate envelopes previously numbered by the 
manager. He had placed these behind the flaps, and shoved the basket into 
view on a table at the rear of the stage. 
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IV. SOME MODERN SORCERY 

PART 3 

The Same as Adapted to Work in a Double Parlor 


I use a variation of these tricks in my double parlors. I have made a "billet 

changing basket" as above described, and have also made a similar basket 
except that it contains no mechanism. 

I pass cards and envelopes to the spectators in the front parlor. When the 
questions are written and sealed in the envelopes, I gather them up in the 
mechanical basket; I step to a table in the rear parlor and apparently empty 
them upon it. In reality, I have just raised the handle so that the originals are 
retained, and the dummy envelopes are emptied on the table instead. 

I now step to an adjoining room for an instant, to get a small decorated screen. 
I secretly leave the basket containing the original envelopes in this room and 
return with the other basket in my hand in its place. I place the small 
ornamental screen on the table back of the envelopes, but leave the envelopes 
in view and request the spectators to notice that I do not go near them until I 
get ready to give the tests. I now carelessly lay the non-mechanical basket on 
a table in the room where the spectators are and proceed with some other 
tricks. 

Usually I give the series of experiments described in the chapter entitled 
"Mediumistic Reading of Sealed Writings." I state to the spectators that I will 
not give the tests for the sealed envelopes until later in the evening. 

Meanwhile, should any one think of such a thing, he can easily examine the 
little basket, which he thinks I have just used; as it still lies on the table in the 
front parlor with other discarded paraphernalia, including slates, etc. I use no 
assistant; so after a time has elapsed, and when by the performance of other 
sealed readings, suspicion has been diverted from the tests with the billets, my 
wife retires on some trifling errand. While out, she opens the envelopes in the 
basket, prepares the sheet of questions, and places it in the Bible; then she re- 







seals the questions in envelopes previously marked by me, places them in the 
sides of the basket, raises the flaps and lowers the handle. She then usually 
enters with some light refreshments for the spectators, which explains her 
absence with a word. 

I continue with other experiments for ten or fifteen minutes after her return; 
then I gather up my surplus paraphernalia, including the dummy basket and 
carry all to the room adjoining the back parlor, where I leave it. I return 
instantly with the mechanical basket which I place near my own table; and 
then I give another experiment of some kind. 

I now pick up the basket and announce that I have decided to return to their 
writers, the envelopes on the table in front of the screen, before attempting to 
give the tests. I do this as if it were a later notion. I now scoop in the dummy 
envelopes, and raise the handle, which action covers them up and releases the 
originals (now sealed). I now distribute to the writers their envelopes, which I 
can do, as they are numbered as described earlier in this chapter. I request 
each sitter to hold his envelope until I shall give his test. Then I usually 
perform some other little experiment before giving the tests. 

I now take up my Bible, which I will state I brought into the room, unnoticed, 
when I returned with the last basket. I then seat myself and leisurely turn the 
leaves through the Bible, reading verses, and giving the tests as before 
described. 

I always first read a question secretly, and then turn by the sheet of paper and 
begin reading a verse of Scripture. As I do this I permit the front of the Bible 
to lower enough for the spectators to see the printed pages. This prevents 
suspicion. Meanwhile, the spectators have forgotten that I ever stepped from 
the room at all with the basket, and even that my wife retired for some 
refreshments. Neither did they notice the Bible when I brought it in. 

The effect on each person, as I call him by name and describe the "influence" 
of his "dear one," giving names and most marvelous information, is far 
superior to what it would be, were I merely to read the questions literally, and 
give the answers. 
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IV. SOME MODERN SORCERY 

PART 4 

The Use of the Card Servante and Blackboard 


There is another method of working this trick, which a certain medium 

whom I know, used an entire winter with great success. He gathered up the 
envelopes in his hand; and holding them aloft in view of every one, he ran up 
to the stage and laid the envelopes in full view on a table. 

Now without any pause, he turned to the audience and began giving the tests 
in a very marvelous fashion. 

He paid no attention to the envelopes behind him on the table, but stood on 
the stage, moving about occasionally, and gave every test in a very telling 
manner. 

The secret lay partly in a little move that escaped the attention of the 
spectators. A chair sat upon the stage, and it was directly in the path of the 
medium when he returned with the billets. This chair he set to one side, just 
out of view in the flies, and quickly thereafter placed the envelopes on the 
table. The move seemed so natural that it attracted no notice, and was 
immediately forgotten. 

Now, on the back of the chair, concealed from the view of the spectators, was 
what magicians call a Card servante. This appliance consists of a wire ring 
some five inches in diameter upon which is sewed a shallow cloth sack. It is 
fastened to the back of the top cross piece of the chair so as to hold the mouth 
of the sack open in a horizontal position. 

Extending vertically above this ring, and soldered to it on the side next to the 
chair, is a strip of brass three inches long and one-half inch wide. This is 
fastened to the chair with a thumb screw. On this strip of brass is another strip 
riveted to it at the bottom, but separated from the upper portion a half inch all 
the way up, so as to form what is called a "clip." Into this clip, prior to the 







performance, is slipped a package of dummy envelopes. 


When the medium returns to the stage, this chair appears to be in his way; so 
he takes it with both hands and sets it into the edge of the wings. The hand 
containing the envelopes catches the top cross-piece of the chair with the 
fingers of that hand and the envelopes just behind it. At this instant he 
releases the package of original envelopes and they fall into the open sack of 
the servante. At the same time he grasps the package of dummy envelopes 
held in the clip, and retains them when he sets the chair down. The spectators 
naturally suppose these dummies to be the originals, still in his hand. He lays 
them on the table and turns to the audience and begins the tests. 

While he does this, an assistant in the wings opens and reads each question, 
and writes the same quietly on a large blackboard which faces the medium. 
The blackboard and assistant can not be seen by the spectators, and no 
thought of them ever occurs to any one. The medium has but to glance at the 
writing, which is done in a large hand, read each question, and give the tests. 
The assistant can again seal the questions and an exchange of them can easily 
be effected after the performance. 


There is an improvement to this trick when worked in a large hall that I 
believe will prove thoroughly practicable. If so, it will do away entirely with 
the use of a Bible, blackboard, or telephone wires. 

When the manager returns to the stage with the sealed envelopes, the medium, 
who is on the stage in full view, immediately begins giving tests while he 
walks about. He can even go down the aisles and give the tests from any 
position he may choose. While in the aisle giving the tests amongst the 
spectators, he need not pause any more between the tests than was necessary 
in the previous method on the stage. There are no visual signals whatever. 

If this method prove practicable, it will be the most marvelous performance of 
the kind ever given on earth. I am indebted for the idea to my brother-in-law, 
Mr. Charles W. Robbins, who is an electrical engineer for the Western 
Electric Co. of Chicago. Mr. Robbins is well informed on the subject of 
trickery, and is quite a performer himself. 

He suggested to me the idea of doing away with the wires which I was 
contemplating should lead down the aisles to metal plates under the carpet, 
and to substitute wireless telephony in its place. He thinks that an apparatus 



can be concealed on the person of the medium, with wires leading to the same 
"watch-case receiver" on his ear. The tassel from the turban can conceal it if 
the medium be a gentleman, while if a lady, the hair can be dressed and 
combed so low as to conceal it effectually. 

There will be a telephone on the stage in the rear as in the other case, and a 
small wire will have to be laid entirely around the outer edges of the hall. This 
can be next to the floor or ceiling, or it can be buried outside. 

He informs me that words have been sent inside a court of a size of 150 by 
200 feet, and that he sees no difficulty in designing this for an ordinary hall. 
The mechanism which the medium is to wear will doubtless require some 
experimenting. 
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V. SOME UNUSUAL MEDIUMISTIC 

PHENOMENA 

Some Strange and Unusual Tests with an Explanation 


In the book entitled Psychics: Facts and Theories , by Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
at page 15, the following account will be found: 

"Soon I began to hear raps, apparently on the floor, and then in different parts 
of the room. On this, the lady remarked, simply: 'Evidently there is some one 
here who wishes to communicate with you. Let us go into the front parlor, 
where it will be quieter.' This we did, the raps following us, or rather 
beginning again as soon as we were seated. At her suggestion I then took 
pencil and paper (which I happened to have in my bag), and sat at one side of 
a marble-top table, while she sat at the other side in a rocker and some 
distance away. Then she said: 'As one way of getting at the matter, suppose 
you do this: You know what friends you have in the spirit world. Write now a 
list of names-any names you please, real or fictitious, only among them 
somewhere include the names of some friends in the spirit world who, you 
think, might like to communicate with you, if such a thing were possible.' I 
then began. I held a paper so that she could not possibly have seen what I 
wrote, even though she had not been so far away. I took special pains that no 
movement or facial expression should betray me. Meantime she sat quietly 
rocking and talking. As I wrote, perhaps at the eighth or tenth name, I began 
to write the name of a lady friend who had not been long dead. I had hardly 
written the first letter before there came three loud distinct raps. Then my 
hostess said, 'This friend of yours, of course, knows where she died. Write 
now a list of places, including in it the place of her death, and see if she will 
recognize it.' This I did, beginning with Vienna, and so on with any that 
occurred to me. Again I had hardly begun to write the real name, when once 
more came the three raps. And so on, concerning other matters. I speak of 
these only as specimens. 

"Now, I cannot say that in this particular case the raps were not caused by the 
toe joints of the lady. The thing that puzzles me in this theory, is as to how the 






toe joints happened to know the name of my friend, where she died, etc., 
which facts the lady herself did not know, and never had known." 

It has been the writer's good fortune to witness practically this same 
experiment, performed by a very expert medium, Dr. Schlessinger, who was 
traveling over the country a few years ago. 

I was residing at that time in Falls City, Neb., a place of a few thousand 
population. For two winters I had traveled some as a magician, so when the 
medium came to town, and began to perform his miracles, certain members of 
the community suggested having me witness one of his seances, thinking I 
would be able to discover whether his tests were genuine, or whether they 
were performed by the aid of trickery. Accordingly, one evening, a prominent 
physician invited me, with certain relatives and friends, to attend a seance 
given in his parlors. 

When we arrived I was introduced to the medium, an elderly gentleman with 
a long white beard, and wearing glasses. He appeared to be slightly deaf, as 
he placed his hand to his ear and had my name repeated. He was introduced to 
the remainder of the company en masse, the names of the visitors not being 
given to him. 

The medium soon announced that "his mission on this earth was to absolutely 
prove to humanity the immortality of the soul." He now offered to give some 
tests to those desiring it, and asked for a small table which was placed in an 
adjoining room. He invariably held his hand to his ear, to catch what was 
being said, being apparently quite deaf. He also used this same expedient 
when listening to the voices of the unseen spirits, and reporting their 
communications. 

My father and another gentleman were selected for the first test, as they were 
considered very skeptical in such matters. As they retired to a closed room I 
did not see the experiment, but will give some parts of it as reported to me, 
further on. In a short time they returned to the parlor, engaged in a discussion 
over the matter; and my father remarked, "I do not know how you got your 
information, but I feel certain it was not from my brother, or he would have 
given a certain point correctly." The medium then said, "If I will tell you 
where your father died, and the disease he died of, will you be convinced?" 
My father replied, "I suppose I will have to be, if you can do that." 


They then retired, and the medium succeeded partially in the experiment; and 
would have certainly succeeded entirely, had my father followed his 



instructions. I will describe what was reported to me of this test, further on. 


I now offered myself for a test. I retired to the room with the medium, and 
incidentally offered him one dollar and fifty cents, the same my father had 
given him; but he refused the money, saying: "Your father is not convinced, 
and I will not take any more money." 

He now took a sheet of paper from a table, and drew five straight lines across 
it, spacing the sheet mto six spaces about equal. Next taking my hand, and 
looking earnestly into my face, he said: "Promise me that if I succeed, you 
will not make light of this. Promise me, for this is very sacred to me." I did so. 
He now directed me to write names in the spaces on the sheet, any names I 
pleased, writing but one name in each space. All the names were to be of 
living or fictitious persons except one, this one to be the name of some one I 
had known who was then dead. He said, "Be fair with me, and I will scratch 
out the dead person's name." These were his exact words, therefore I in no 
way tried to hide my writing from him, although he stood at a distance and 
did not appear to watch me. I took a pencil and began writing the names; 
being unprepared I had to think of the names I wished to write. I desired to 
select names of persons living at a distance, so that he could in no possible 
manner know them. While I was writing he talked incessantly, which in spite 
of myself divided my attention. At the same time he kept urging me to write, 
and immediately after urging me, would begin talking rapidly on some 
spiritualistic subject. I remember saying, "You must give me time to think." I 
thought I used great care, so as to write each name with the same precision, 
and tried to betray no emotion when writing the dead person's name. I 
selected the name "Core Holt" for the dead person's name. This was the name 
of an aunt who had died in another state. 

As soon as I had written the names he asked me to cut them apart into slips, 
having one name on each slip. Now here I do not remember whether he 
folded them himself, or had me help, as I was not expecting them to be 
folded. However, we folded each one into a billet with the writing inside. 

He now directed me to place them in a hat, and to hold the hat under the table, 
take out the billets one at a time, and throw them on the table top. This I did 
while he stood with his right arm extended toward the table and about one 
foot above it. After I had thrown a few billets on the table, as I threw the next 
one, I heard three loud distinct raps. He said, "There, that’s the one that is 
dead. Open it and see if I am right, but do not let me see it. Fold it up again 
and place it in your pocket." I opened the billet. I did not know what the name 
would be, as I had mixed them under the table; yet I had a feeling that it was 
correct. I opened it, and sure enough the name was "Core Holt." I refolded it, 



placing it in my pocket. I must confess that I felt a momentary creepy feeling 
pass over me, as my emotions were wrought up to such a pitch by the intense 
manner in which I had watched all the details of the experiment. I informed 
him that he was right, but did not tell him the name. He now took my hand in 
his, and leading me into the parlor, had me state to the company what had just 
occurred. Now placing his hand on my head, he said: "I will endeavor to give 
you the name." Closing his eyes, his body trembled or shuddered with a kind 
of paroxysm, and apparently with a great effort he pronounced the name 
"Core Holt." This effort seemed to greatly exhaust him, and coming out of his 
temporary trance he begged us to excuse him, saying that there were opposing 
spirits present and he could do no more that night; that he had done all for us 
that lay within his power. He now took his leave. 

This was all very impressive to me at the time, except the raps. It was only 
afterwards that I thought out the explanation, which I will give further on. As 
to the raps, they had the sound as of a pencil tapping loudly on a thin strip of 
wood, or a ruler, and not the sound of tapping on a table. I had previously 
known of the mechanical and electrical rappers, supplied by certain conjuring 
depots, and worn on the person of the medium, or attached to a table. My 
impression was at the time that possibly he had a rapper in the sleeve of the 
arm extended over the table, and by directing the attention to the table the 
sound would appear to come from there. As I was sitting right against the 
table, I will say that the sound did not appear to me to come from the table, 
but more nearly from his person. 

Referring again to the test given my father, the medium first announced his 
prices, which he would accept if satisfactory. This was agreed to and paid. He 
then had my father write names on paper in a manner similar to the way I 
have described, except he did not request my father to write a dead person's 
name; instead, he requested him to write, among other names, his mother's 
maiden name, his wife's maiden name, his father's name, also the names of 
certain members of his family and of some of his friends, some of whom 
should be dead. This my father did. 

Among the names written by my father was his mother's maiden name, viz., 
"Celestina Redexilana Phelps," a name certainly out of the ordinary. He also 
wrote his wife's maiden name, his father's name, his brother's name and 
several other names-six or eight altogether. 

When the medium had the billets taken out of the hat he said, "You have there 
the name of your mother; the name is something like 'Celestia (not Celestina) 
Roxalena (not Redexilana) Phelps,’" thus giving wrong pronunciations to the 
first two names. However, when my father opened it, sure enough it was his 



mother's maiden name. My father now took another billet which had written 
thereon his father's name. This the medium gave correctly, stating that this 
was his father's name. The next billet had written thereon the name of my 
father's brother; the name was "James Asahel Abbott." The medium then said: 
"Your brother James is here, and he says to tell you that he is happy and that 
you are making a great mistake not to believe." 

Now this brother had always been called by his second name and not by the 
name of James. My father said, "If you are my brother, give me your full 
name." The medium replied, "James Ash-a-bell Abbott," giving an entirely 
wrong pronunciation of the second name. This it was, with some other error, 
that led to the discussion they had on returning to the parlor, and in which my 
father remarked, "If you get your information from the dead, they should be 
able to pronounce their own names correctly." 

My father, not being familiar with the methods of trickery, could not with 
exactness give all the minute details of the test as I would have wished: and as 
I never had an opportunity to see this experiment myself, I can only surmise 
the means employed in its production. 

The second experiment with my father had been an effort to tell the disease of 
which my grandfather died, also the place where he died. The medium 
required my father to write on the usual ruled paper, a name of a disease and 
also a name of a place, in each space, that is, one disease and one place in 
each space. He remarked in giving directions, "Like New York measles, 
Philadelphia smallpox, etc." He required, however, that my father write in the 
same space the correct disease, and also the correct place of his father's death. 
The remainder of the spaces were to contain the names of any disease or any 
place he might choose. 

This my father did, writing in one space "Sacramento dysentery." This was 
the correct disease, but the city was the place of my grandfather's burial, and 
not the place of his death, the latter being a village called "Hangtown." The 
medium quickly gave dysentery as the disease, and Sacramento as the place 
of my grandfather's death. It was plain that had my father written the village 
where his father died, instead of his burial place, the medium would have 
succeeded. 


This, however, proved beyond a doubt that the medium obtained his 
information from the writing, and not from the spirits of the dead. 



After thinking the matter over, I decided that, while I was uncertain as to the 
manner in which Dr. Schlessinger had performed all of these experiments, I 
could reproduce two of them with certainty as often as he did. I immediately 
made the trial and found I could 

succeed fully nine times out of ten on an average. I might state that the doctor 
also failed about one time in ten on an average; nevertheless, the people of the 
community were greatly excited, talking of his miracles, in groups on the 
streets, for some days. The medium was coining money, yet I found a few 
cases where he failed totally. The failures were seldom mentioned; it was the 
successes that excited the people. 

The method I use in reproducing the first test given me, is to so direct the 
attention of the subjects before the writing, by my discourse, as to cause them 
to select unconsciously the name of the dead person in advance. This is easily 
managed with a little practice in talking, and still they will never guess that it 
is done on purpose. 

Now, as they begin to write, they will naturally pause before writing each 
name, to think of a name to write. The pause may be but slight, yet there is 
some pause. Of course, when they write the selected name, no pause will be 
necessary; and if hurried properly at that time they will make none. This is the 
object of the incessant talking during the experiment. If left to themselves, the 
subjects will, in about one-half of the cases, write the selected name in the 
third space from the top. In about half of the remaining cases the selected 
name will be written in the fourth space from the top. This is especially true if 
in your instructions you direct the subject to "mix the dead person's name 
somewhere in among the others where you cannot know where it is." In the 
remaining cases the subjects are liable to write the selected name anywhere, 
generally first or last. Now my object is to so manipulate my subjects as to 
cause them to write the selected name when I want them to do so. This is 
done by continuous talking, and distracting their attention until the proper 
moment. I choose the third space, since this, being the one they are most 
liable to choose of their own accord, is easiest to force. Just as they begin to 
write the first name, before they make a mark, I say suddenly, "Now be sure 
and select names of living persons that I could not possibly know." This is 
almost certain to insure a pause, and the name of a living person to be written 
first. I continue my talking in a natural manner, taking the attention to a great 
extent from the writing, and nearly always observing another pause just 
before writing the second name. When the second name is almost finished I 
exclaim suddenly, "Now write as rapidly as possible!" If the subjects have 
been properly impressed with the seriousness of the experiment they will 



almost invariably, on finishing the second name (in obedience to my 
command "to be as rapid as possible," and in their desire to please me), hurry 
into the name already in their minds, thus writing the selected name in the 
third place. If such is the case they will now most surely pause to think of a 
fourth name. If so, I am certain that I now know the selected name. However, 
if they should rapidly pass into the fourth name, it is then uncertain whether 
the selected name is in the third or fourth space. This, however, seldom 
happens if worked in an expert manner. 

In rare cases the subject cannot be manipulated by the performer, in which 
case it is purely guesswork; even in such cases, however, I stand one chance 
in six of succeeding; and if I make a second trial on failing (not uncommon 
with mediums), I stand one chance in three of succeeding. 

It is hardly worth while to say that as I fold the billets, I fold the third one 
slightly different from the rest, so that while it will not attract attention, I can 
see at a glance what it is when thrown on the table. I memorize the name; 
also, if in doubt, I fold a second choice in a still different manner for a second 
trial. Frequently I memorize more of the names, folding so I can pick them 
out. Then, after giving the. dead person's name with proper effect, I pick up 
the others, hold them to my head and call out the names. The effect of this on 
a subject is very impressive. 

With a little practice the above test can be given with very small chance of 
failure; and in the event of making a failure it can be explained by the 
statement that "there are opposing spirits present," or some similar excuse. If 
one has other tests at his command, it is well in the event of failure, to 
announce that he will try something else, and then give another test. As these 
experiments are always tried alone with one or, at most, two subjects, a failure 
attracts little notice. 

Now I can not say positively that Dr. Schlessinger performed this experiment 
in exactly this same manner, but I do have a recollection of his hurrying me 
along in my writing at some stage of its progress. I also know that I can 
succeed as often as he did. I will add further that a few days later I prepared 
six names in advance, and, with my wife, had a sitting with the medium; this 
time, although I paid him, he failed utterly. He tried in every way and had me 
write additional names. This time I guarded the points in the above 
explanation, yet no matter how he tried, he made an utter failure. All tricks 
require certain conditions, and this is why it is not safe to repeat the same 
trick for the same person. There is too much danger that the subjest may 
notice the sameness of the modus operandi. 



Referring to the second test which was given by the medium to my father, I 
will state that when the subjects are writing the cities and diseases, they will 
naturally pause after writing the city, to think of a disease to go with it. Of 
course, when writing the correct ones, which are already in mind, no pause 
will be necessary. Also advantage may be taken of the fact that a small per 
cent, of persons die of smallpox or measles. If in giving the directions one 
says, "Write like this: 'Philadelphia smallpox, New York measles,'" and the 
subject writes smallpox or measles in the list, it is safe to eliminate that from 
the case. This is especially true if written in connection with some large city, 
the name of which occurs readily to the mind. It is safe also to eliminate 
Philadelphia or New York if these should be written, providing you 
mentioned these names in the directions, and that the test is not being given in 
their section of the country. A small per cent, of the people of a country die in 
any two places of prominence. Yet these places will be written readily by 
most subjects, if they are suggested, or at least other places of equal 
prominence will be written. If an unusual place or disease should be written, it 
is almost certain these are the ones. 

It can readily be seen how expert one can become at this by continuous 
practice, such as a medium has many times a day; how one can learn to take 
advantage of every little point, and use it with telling effect on unsuspecting 
strangers, who do not know what is going to happen, or what to look for. 

I have been told that Dr. Schlessinger had a very sharp eye, although wearing 
glasses; and that the glasses were probably to make the subject think it 
impossible for him to read writing when they were moved out of position and 
placed on the forehead, as they were during the tests. It has also been 
suggested that his poor hearing was feigned, to enable him to hear remarks 
made about himself in his presence. I have suspected that his memory had 
become trained to a high degree of accuracy, enabling him to give his tests 
with such marvelous success, as he did with nearly all wherever he went. That 
he does not use one set of principles only in his tricks, I am certain, but has 
many more at his command which he uses continually. However, I can only 
vaguely guess at them from having seen his tests but once. 

Now, I do not say that this was the method employed by the lady with Rev. 
Savage, given in the account at the beginning of this chapter. But as the 
experiments are practically the same, it is safe to conclude that the methods 
used are the same, or nearly so. If the test were genuine in the case of the lady 
mentioned, it was probably genuine in the case of Dr. Schlessinger. On the 
other hand, if it were trickery in one case, it probably was in both. 



Dr. Schlessinger gave other tests than the one he gave me. I heard of them 
from various sources, and they seemed to be similar to one of the tests given 
to my father. I could only guess at the method he employed from the 
descriptions I heard. It was quite evident that he could have a stranger write a 
number of names of persons living or dead, relatives, friends, etc., in an 
apparently haphazard way; and that he could successfully point out or have 
the "spirits" point out the living from the dead, give the correct relationship of 
each, etc. While doing this he talked continually in a very rapid and eccentric 
manner, and seemed a very strange person. 

It was hard to tell what his principles were, from seeing a single experiment 
only once; but I noticed one fact, and that was that he, in his incessant talking, 
would direct the sitter to write a name, contradict himself in a very eccentric 
manner, order the subject to ask him a question, then answer with a rising 
inflection before the subject could ask it, and then again contradict himself in 
a very peculiar manner. All of this seemed so strange and unusual that one 
could hardly tell by what subtle art he gained his information. 

Fortunately, a magician, Mr. C. S. Weller, had an opportunity to see this 
performance; and I am indebted to him for a description of it. I will say, 
however, in Mr. Weller's own words, "This talk stuff is very difficult to 
describe intelligibly on paper." If one could only have an expert stenographer 
to take down the discourse of the doctor, with all the exclamations and 
unusual inflections, it would be a subject well worthy of study afterwards; and 
the method would then appear very plainly. The difficulty lies in the 
impossibility of quoting from memory the exact words and modes of 
expression used by him, in his expert conversational tricks. 

The substance of the account which follows I quote from Mr. Weller: 

"To exactly describe my experience, I was requested to write the names of 
relatives, friends, or any names of living or dead persons. He divided the 
paper into not more than seven sections. In each section I wrote a name, and 
in one section I wrote my own. The paper was then divided, by placing the 
same, face down on the edge of the table; and each section was cut off with a 
knife and rolled into a billet. I did all, or nearly all of the preparing. 

"During the time, and while names were being written, the medium retired to 
the farther part of the room, remarking, 'I beg you not to let me see what you 
write—Promise me you will not tell me—Oh! I am so nervous-This work is so 
very trying on me, etc.’ 



"After the billets were prepared he successfully selected, (by the aid of his 
spirit guide, Levi), first, the living from the dead. Then he selected the name 
of a friend, 'who was nothing more than a friend'; a sweetheart ’who was no 
longer a sweetheart,’ etc. Levi at first failed to make the table rap, and 
conveyed the information by whispering; at least so it appeared, for the 
medium held his hand to his ear, listening intently, to sounds (?) which I 
could not hear. 

"He also selected the name of an uncle and the name of an aunt 'who had just 
gone over.' This aunt sent a message ending with these words: 'Charlie, I am 
watching over you; be good, be true; investigate and know the truth.’ The 
medium then continued, 'Charlie—Charlie Weller—that is your name—Please 
heed this message from your aunt, etc.’ This last came from the medium 
direct, and furnished in an effective way a dramatic manner for introducing 
my name. He properly described five out of six or seven names, as will be 
seen. There was no sleight-of-hand, no impression or anything of the kind; 
merely a mental trick, and one that has deceived many and has produced a 
very great effect on the most intelligent persons. 


"I will now describe the performance a little more fully, giving such 
explanations as have occurred to me. The tests were given in Sioux City, 

Iowa, in 1903. 

"There was a company of some twenty persons gathered to witness the tests, 
each person paying fifty cents. The medium explained that he would not have 
time to give each person a test; and asked that two be chosen, a lady and a 
gentleman, to ’form a battery.’ A lady was duly chosen; and I (thanks to a 
friend), was chosen on the other end of the 'battery.' We were accompanied by 
the host, who was selfappointed, and retired to another room. 

"The medium took two sheets of paper, and divided them with lines drawn 
across as previously described. As nearly as I can recall, the lady was handled 
in about the same manner that you were. There was one difference, however. 
In a spell of apparent nervousness, the medium retired for a drink of water, 
secretly taking one of the lady's billets with him. The self-appointed witness 
followed him. The medium dismissed this witness, asking him to inform the 
company that he would give them a test soon. He then gave the lady some 
little information, making a mistake as to relationship, and dismissed her. 


Then he asked me to write some names on my paper. After I had written two 



or three, he said: 'Do not neglect to include the name of a departed person.' At 
the time, I had a distinct feeling that my action showed by the manner in 
which I began writing again, that I had not previously written the name of a 
departed person. 

"I did not know whether I was to write one, two, or a hundred names. Each 
time I wrote a name (thinking I was through) I had a feeling of a completed 
task. He would then urge me to write another name, and say, 'Can't you think 
of another name-an uncle-aunt-father-sister-or friend?' By watching my eyes, 
he could tell as soon as I had fixed my mind on a name, and would know with 
considerable certainty whether it was an aunt, or uncle, etc. This is based on 
the same principle as a certain card trick, and one can be certain that it can be 
worked. 

"After I had written four or five names, which owing to his constantly talking 
and directing me, I had a hard time to select, he suddenly said, 'You have 
included your own name? Don't tell me. At least write some more names. I 
will not look. Promise me you will not let me see what you have written. Oh! 

I am so nervous; this work is so trying on me, etc.' All of this spoken in a very 
eccentric and excitable manner. I wrote the other name, which of course he 
knew was my own, for the reason that if I had already written my own name, I 
would not have written another. 1 Iso because I started to answer his question 
vhen he stopped me. 

"So far, he knew the location on the paper of the name of one departed 
person, who, by his suggestion, he was reasonably certain was an aunt. He 
knew my own name was the last written, or next to the last. He could tell 
which was which, by the way I dashed off my own name, and by the slight 
hesitation I made when writing the other. 

"Further, by watching me write, he knew nearly all of the names. The few he 
had not learned, he familiarized himself with when he showed me how to 
prepare the billets. By the shape of each billet, or the principal ones, he knew 
the names on them. He next asked me to select a billet and directed me to 
look at it. Then, following the direction of the raps, or the inaudible whispers 
of his guide, he would either direct me to lay it down, or would say for 
instance, 'It is an aunt.' This in tone and inflection a partial statement, likewise 
a question. 

"If he was right, my eyes would light up, and I would start to nod my head. If 
he was wrong, I would try to keep my face a blank. By watching my 
expression, he knew whether he was right or wrong. He could then either say, 



'Yes, it is an aunt'; or placing his hand to his ear, 'Levi! Tell me!-No, it is not 
an aunt.’ 

"Here is another example: When I opened another billet he would speak like 
this: 'This is an uncle- grandfather? Levi! Tell me!' Or he would ask the raps. 
If this did not show him, he would say, 'Don't tell me-I mean for you to ask 
me, is it the name of an uncle and so on, but include in your question the right 
relationship.’ Then I would repeat a list, as 'uncle? aunt? mother? friend?’ etc., 
but naturally would not mention the right relationship until I had run out of 
questions. 

"By this system of watching me, of 'forcing' and suggesting names, of 
mentally retreating and advancing, of asking questions which were asked in 
such manner that at the time I did not fully realize he was questioning me, but 
felt that I was doing the asking, he gained the principal amount of his 
information, and soon knew the different names and in what relationship they 
stood to me. 

"During all of the time I felt I was unintentionally aiding him; but I could not 
prevent myself from a nod of the head, a brightening of the eyes, or an 
involuntary start, etc. Not until later could I determine what he had really 
done. 

"As yet he had told me very little. Now he asked me to pick up the billets, 
count them, and lead him into the other room. 

"There he put the billets into a hat and had some one else take them out, while 
he closed (?) his eyes. Then it was that he picked out the names of uncles, 
aunts, friends, sweethearts, etc. He stated which were the departed ones, and 
got the message mentioning my name. He also told the lady several 
impressive things. One thing I should, however, mention. After he had told 
the lady some few things in the first instance and while he was absent getting 
the drink of water, she discussed with me whether he was right or wrong. She 
also told me some facts regarding names, part of which he repeated when he 
gave the tests before the company. 

"Every one was impressed that he was quite deaf, and also that he could not 
see well without his glasses. I am sure his hearing and vision were both 
excellent; and that he could read writing upside down, or read it by merely 
watching the writer covertly while he was writing. 


When he divided the paper on the edge of the table, he first laid it face 



downwards; but in folding over each name to cut it off with his knife, this 
brought such name into view, although the paper was face downward. 

"Let me repeat that the questioning was all done in such a manner that the 
subject was not aware that he was questioned. The medium was very expert, 
clever, and subtle in his work. He also gave us a 'Vision of Jesus Christ,' 
which was supposed to be a sermon inspired by the great Jewish Reformer. 

"All of this possibly sounds like child's play; but I want to say that it was very 
effective and most startling, both to myself and the company. I experienced 
the 'cold shivers.' This gentleman, by his clever presentation of the work 
which I have here very poorly described, greatly mystified the most intelligent 
persons all over this Western country, and made a greater impression on them 
with it than did anything of the kind that had ever occurred in their history. At 
the best I can only faintly convey the idea of the effects he could produce, and 
of the almost impossible things he could accomplish with this conversational 
art. The reader must remember that he had grown so expert that he was very 
rapid in the work, although it takes so long to describe it. This rapidity added 
an effect of its own." 
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VI. MATERIALIZATION 

Additional Information 


I have referred elsewhere in this work to the above subject. I will here give a 
little additional information in regard to it. 

Where the medium works alone he generally uses the luminous costumes 
previously described; but when he has confederates who impersonate the 
spirits, this is unnecessary, as is also such complete darkness. Let us suppose 
that the medium works from a cabinet. He first allows strangers to erect and at 
the same time to thoroughly examine it. Next he is taken into the cabinet and 
thoroughly disrobed by a committee, and his clothing is examined. Then the 
committee retires. 

The medium has a gentleman assistant who stays with the spectators during 
the seance. This gentleman now steps in front of the cabinet and makes a 
short talk to the spectators in regard to the conditions to be maintained during 
the seance. While he is talking, he is standing directly in front of the closed 
cabinet curtains, and close to them. Under the tail of his coat, behind, is a 
small load of luminous silk forms, faces, hands, costumes, and two pencil 
reaching-rods. The medium slips his hands secretly through the curtains and 
removes this load, taking it into the cabinet. 

The assistant now has the lights put out, and seats himself in the front row 
with the ardent believers who help to see that conditions are not disturbed. 

The lights being out, the medium can emerge with a luminous costume on his 
person, and with two other forms supported by the extended reaching-rods; so 
that in the darkness there appear to be three persons who come out of the 
cabinet. These the medium can move about at his pleasure and two of them 
float up into the air on the ends of the invisible rods. 

The medium can then retire into the cabinet, and push out a number of hands 
and faces on the ends of the rods. After the manifestations, there is always 









considerable time taken up in waiting for more manifestations, before the 
believers conclude that all is over for the night. This gives the medium time to 
conceal the costumes, which go into a very small space, and he can also 
telescope the rods and conceal them. As he has been previously disrobed, he 
would not think of submitting to the humiliation of a second examination after 
the seance. 

In case the medium be a lady, she has these costumes and rods in a hollow 
belt which is worn around the waist next to the skin. The ladies are invited 
into the cabinet to disrobe her and dress her in their own clothing. Now for 
"modesty's sake" the medium retains a black underskirt on her person until 
she is dressed in the committee's clothes. Then she reaches under her skirts 
and loosens the black under-skirt and removes it. She then lifts the other skirts 
as high as possible, showing the committee the bare skin and that she wears 
no other clothing. In this manner the hollow belt escapes detection. The usual 
method, where this means is not resorted to, is for a secret confederate to slip 
the load to the medium after the lights are lowered and before the medium 
enters the cabinet. 

In some cases the medium submits to being tied in a chair in the cabinet after 
the disrobing process, and the ends of the rope are passed out to a committee 
that hold them. The feet are roped and tacked to the floor. I will not describe 
the means by which the medium escapes from these ties as there are so many 
books published explaining the various rope ties. However, it is very easy for 
an artist in this line to escape and perform the usual manifestations. 

In some instances the medium is placed in a large wire cage and the same is 
screwed to the floor. No cabinet is used in such cases. After the lights are put 
out the medium pushes the hands, faces, and forms on a reaching-tube 
through the cage. Some of them are made of fine rubber and are blown up 
through this tube. 

Where a hall is used, sometimes the instant the lights are put out a spirit 
appears on the stage and then vanishes. In this case there is a tube under the 
floor; and the rubber form is blown up out of this tube, with a bellows, and 
then sucked back. The lights are turned on instantly and the hall stage is seen 
to be vacant. 

Many mediums prefer to use the various traps and sliding panels for admitting 
confederates, who impersonate the spirits. The best trap is the one in the 
ceiling described elsewhere in this work. I know of a medium who took 
rooms, and materialized simply by having the spirits enter through a door. 



The cabinet was erected in front of this door, and his various "spooks" came 
in through the door into the cabinet, and then out of the cabinet into the room 
where were the believers. This was in Omaha and it did very well for a few 
nights; but many grew suspicious. 

The landlady now went away for a short visit, leaving the medium in charge 
of her home. The medium then decided that as she was gone, he would take 
advantage of her absence and cut a trap in the baseboard of the room. He 
hired a cabinet maker and did the work in the daytime. Now, during the 
materializing, the believers all usually sang loudly, such old hymns as "Shall 
We Gather at the River." This was supposed to aid the "dear departed" in 
materializing. One quite prominent young man of this city had been playing 
"spook" for the medium, and he happened along as the trap was being cut. He 
was quite portly built, so the medium had him creep through the opening to 
see if it were large enough. It was almost too small, and he got fastened in 
rather tightly, and could not of himself get out. Just at this moment another 
comical young man appeared, who had also been impersonating for the 
medium. He looked down and saw his portly friend half-materialized through 
the trap and "stuck" there. He did not say a word but simply began singing, 
"Shall We Gather at the River." Mediums and their confederates have many a 
joke at the expense of the believers whose money they are enjoying. 

Detective Clifton R. Wooldridge of the Chicago Police Department, in a 
published report, speaking of a materializing seance which he attended, says: 

"I attended a seance and seized a 'spirit.' When I grasped the ghost I felt the 
rotund form of a woman who squirmed like an eel. When the lights were put 
up I found that my prisoner was dressed like a man. Her face was smeared 
with white paint. 

"Attached to a pole in front of her was a paper head around which was a white 
shroud four feet in length. 

Those in attendance believed this image to be the spirit of a believer's dead 
relative. The 'mediums' had spook images of men, women and children and 
could produce them as circumstances demanded. The light was turned up and 
the contemptible imposition on credulity was exposed to twenty-six dupes, 
who had been paying one dollar apiece for the privilege of attending meetings 
of the spook grafters for years. It was the greatest expose of 'spooks' that has 
been made in many years. A wagon-load of masks, wigs, false whiskers, tin 
horns, gowns with safety pins in them, skulls and skeletons with cross bones 
to match were seized." 



There was a medium who gave some very successful seances in Omaha a few 
years ago, as a "Materializing Medium." 


The audience could examine his cabinet and himself thoroughly, then lock the 
only door to the room and keep the key themselves, besides bolting the door 
on the inside. The sitters would now form a circle about the room, holding 
hands and guarding the door. Nevertheless, as soon as the lights were 
lowered, the medium came from his cabinet, leading numerous spirits. Parents 
recognized their children; and one fond parent still has a withered flower 
which money cannot buy, given by the spirit of a dead child. The medium 
took the town by storm, carrying three thousand dollars away with him in a 
short time; yet his spirits were produced in the simplest manner. 

He had trained children in costumes in an adjoining room. There was a trap in 
the base board running along the wall of the room. This trap was behind the 
curtains of his cabinet. Through this the children entered and retired at the 
proper time. As they hooked the movable part of the base board with strong 
hooks to the studding from the room where they were concealed, and as there 
were dummy nails in this board apparently holding it in place, the audience 
could not discover but that it was perfectly solid. In the room where the 
children were concealed, the base board was held in place by door knockers 
which were screwed through it into the studding. When time came to perform, 
the children unscrewed the base board on their side, letting it down; now 
unhooking the other board, they entered through the opening into the 
medium's cabinet. After the experiment the children hooked the base board in 
place and screwed the second board in place on their side of the wall; then 
with their make-up material they made their escape to other appartments, 
leaving the door open in a natural manner. 

During this time the spectators were examining the medium, his cabinet and 
the room again, and telling each other of the "dear one" they had recognized, 
while the medium sat, exhausted, recovering from the weakening effects of 
his recent "trance." 


Probably the greatest swindle ever perpetrated in the name of spiritualism, 
was recently brought to light in Stockton, California. The medium and his 
confederates materialized everything from frogs and small fish to a huge 
boulder of gold quartz weighing several hundred pounds. This latter had to be 



brought from the mountains with a mule team. 


The materializing was done through sliding panels in the walls, while the 
believers sat holding hands about the opposite side of a table, and loudly 
singing sacred hymns. They had the only door to the room locked and sealed, 
and never dreamt that the spirits who brought the quartz from the mine were 
mules. 

Thousands of dollars were invested in this "spirit mine," the believers 
stacking their money on the quartz as it lay on the table at a dark seance, and 
receiving deeds in return for their money, which the spirits dematerialized. 

The medium established, or had his spirits establish, a "Treasury of Heaven" 
for the faithful to deposit their money in, and on which they were to receive 
fifty per cent, interest. This interest the believers continued to receive at dark 
seances from the spirits for a time. Each sitter's interest was found on the table 
stacked in front of him when the lights were lighted. When the spirit bank 
became insolvent and the chief medium disappeared, the believers were out 
about thirty-five thousand dollars. 

No less a personage than a millionaire of Tacoma, Washington, is said to have 
contributed largely to this spirit fund. I had known of this case for some time 
before the exposure (conducted by a performer engaged for the purpose), and 
knew that certain interested persons were contemplating bringing it about, in 
order to rescue certain estimable persons from the clutches of these mediums. 
This was successful; and the confederates of the medium signed written 
confessions in the presence of one of the most devout of the believers, and a 
gentleman who is otherwise very intelligent. Upon this the gentleman was 
greatly crestfallen, but he still insists that there are certain mediums who are 
not impostors; and that certain mediums in Chicago who produce spirit 
portraits are genuine. 

A full and very interesting account of this exposure is given in the San 
Francisco Examiner of March and 4, 1907. 


I could report enough cases of materialization to fill a volume. These I know 
of, from various sources, and in every case they were invariably fraudulent. I 
will give a short account of a materialization which a very expert medium, 
who is on friendly terms with me, witnessed. The gentleman was originally a 
minister, and afterwards began investigating spiritualism, as he was a believer 



in it. He hoped to become a medium; and at one time paid two lady mediums 
of some renown, who reside in Chicago, three dollars a sitting for three 
sittings a week. These sittings were conducted for the purpose of developing 
this gentleman in mediumship. He continued this for a long time, but was no 
nearer to being a medium than he was in the beginning. 

At one time he detected one of the sisters passing a slate to the other, and 
substituting another in its place. He saw the edge of one of the slates 
protruding from behind the dress of one of the sisters. They never knew they 
were discovered as he said nothing, but this "opened his eyes." After this he 
investigated everywhere, and at every opportunity, and grew to be a very 
expert medium himself. 

Recently, when in Los Angeles, he visited a seance conducted by a medium 
who claimed to be a Buddhist priest. This medium was known under the name 
of "The Reverend Swami Mazzininanda." He had an altar in his home, 
constructed something like those in Roman Catholic churches. He had various 
candles and images on this altar, including an image of Buddha, and also a 
number of mystical figures. It was a great mixture of "fake" Buddhism, 

Roman Catholicism, and modern spiritualism. The medium also wore the 
costume of a Buddhist priest at his seances. 

This "priest" held services here for the faithful. He conducted all in 
Hindoostani (?), his native tongue. He chanted, prayed to Buddha, etc., all in a 
queer-sounding "gibberish." Certain evenings of the week were devoted to 
"soul-travel," and certain evenings after the religious services a "Black 
Chapter" was held. 

The gentleman whom I have mentioned attended one of these dark seances. 

He sat with other spectators around the room in perfect darkness. The 
spectators were not required to hold hands, so great was their faith. Finally, in 
the darkness, a queer-looking, vapory, luminous form floated around in the air 
and paused in front of the spectators. My friend slipped down quietly on his 
knees, and gradually worked closer and closer to the luminous form, until he 
could detect that the vapor was a kind of luminous "cheese cloth." He did not 
desire to expose this "priest," but he desired to have the "priest" know that 
some one had discovered him. My friend accordingly took hold of the gauze 
and gave it a very slight downward jerk. He then immediately returned quietly 
to his seat. 

There was an immediate pause in the discourse of the "priest," who had really 
been floating this form on the end of a stick. Every one knew that something 



had happened, but no one but my friend knew what it was. The "priest" then 
said in his slow, peculiar, eccentric and measured tones, "I have received a 
very great shock; and I will be unable to continue further this evening." The 
next day, when in conversation with some of the "faithful," this "priest" stated 
in his peculiar manner of speaking, and with intense earnestness, that which 
follows: "Last night I received a very great shock. I was just in the middle of 
the 'Dark Chapter' and the spirit of the Master, Krishna, was out. Having spent 
the greater portion of my life on the Himalayas, my right eye has become 
injured by the snows." Then pointing to his right eye, he added, "My right eye 
has a defect in it which you can not see; but on account of that, I can only see 
in the dark with it. I immediately turned my right eye downward and I looked! 
I distinctly saw a lady's hand reached out towards my robe in the darkness, 
and this hand took hold of it and jerked it lightly just like this." The 
"Reverend Swami" here illustrated, by slightly jerking his coat downward. It 
was very amusing to hear him, in great seriousness, relate this in his low and 
measured accents to his faithful followers. 

Shortly after this, when the Los Angeles Herald was conducting a crusade 
against the numerous mediums of that city, and when it had an exhibit in its 
windows of the confiscated material of some of them, this "Buddhist priest" 
was arrested and imprisoned for some of his practices. 
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VII. RELATION OF MEDIUMSHIP TO 
PALMISTRY, ASTROLOGY, AND 
FORTUNE-TELLING 


There is one feature of mediumistic work which can not be taught to any 

one, but depends entirely on the natural tact and the personality of the 
medium. This is what is known to professionals as the ability of a medium to 
give a reading. This consists in adroitly revealing to the subject many things 
that appear to fit into his life. It is the capacity for shrewd guessing, and of 
adapting one's revelations to the replies and conversation of the sitter, so as to 
impress him with the idea that the medium possesses a mysterious and occult 
power of seeing remote and hidden events in the former's life and of reading 
the future. 

If a medium be very expert at this, as sometimes is the case where he has had 
long and continued practice, it is unnecessary to resort to any trickery other 
than this. In such cases the medium's patrons tell such marvelous tales of what 
has been foretold to them, that such medium will do a thriving business in one 
place for years and will never be caught in any trick. Mediums, when 
speaking of each other, frequently make such remarks as "She could give an 
excellent reading," or, "She never could give a very good reading," etc. They 
rate the standing of each other by the ability of each to give a reading. This is 
the very foundation of all mediumistic work, and tricks are but an accessory 
to the art. 

This same power or ability, is the underlying feature of palmistry, of modern 
astrology, and of fortune-telling. The underlying, and in fact the principal, 
feature of all of these, and of mediumship as generally practiced, is absolutely 
this same unteachable thing. This forms the ground work, as it were, of the 
whole business, and can be acquired only by continued practice. In the 
practice of the business, necessity develops this faculty. 

There is a demand among a certain class of persons for fortune-telling under a 
modern name, and they will pay for it at any time they can get it. There will 






always be those who will avail themselves of this demand, for the purpose of 
making a living out of it. The reader will doubtless have little idea of the 
number of persons following this profession. Detective Clifton R. Wooldridge 
of the Chicago Police Department in a published report says, "War against the 
swindlers, impostors, and blackmailers who operate in Chicago under the 
guise of clairvoyants, trance mediums, astro-psychics, palmists, magicians, 
and fortune-tellers, of whom there are about 1500 in Chicago, is being 
vigorously prosecuted." 

Many mediums combine palmistry with their work, but this class of 
"workers" do not pander to the genuine spiritualists, who accept spiritualism 
as a religion or philosophy. One medium told me that it would surprise me to 
know the number of persons who come to them and want their assistance in 
love matters, in unearthing buried treasure, in forecasting the future, etc. In 
fact, the most of their money comes from this class of persons. 

I am acquainted with a young medium who combines palmistry with 
mediumship, and I shall give a little further on, the method which he 
constantly uses with great success. He at all times has in his possession a 
large number of cards bearing the questions and names of his patrons, which 
these latter wrote out; and who now think that the cards were burned. These 
frequently contain confessions and even questions so indiscreetly worded as 
to reveal to the reader the innermost secrets of the writers' lives. It would be a 
great surprise to any one to read over a number of these signed questions. 

This medium presented me with a collection of these original cards, that are 
as interesting as a romance. I will not quote any of the more interesting or 
amusing ones for certain reasons, but I will quote one question or set of 
questions which reveals the "fortune-telling" ability required of a medium. 
These questions were written by one of the most intelligent of the medium's 
patrons who had been a school teacher for twenty years. I will omit the names 
for obvious reasons. 

Three different men within two months have given me attention, 

-- of Boone, of Sioux City and — of Ogden. Which one loves me 
and which should I cultivate? Will be my husband, and will he 
be kind to me? Does admire me, and are his attentions of a 
pure character? What shall I do next year? 


signed " 


The above is quoted literally and the original is in my possession. It will be 



seen that these questions (like most of the others) should more properly have 
been addressed to a fortune-teller. 


Before giving the method of the medium above referred to, I will state that he 
makes out a chart for each patron. He has the blanks printed and mounted in a 
tablet, and he fills out one of these for each sitter. I will first describe the 
chart. The sheets are eight and one-half by eleven inches. The left half of the 
lower half, contains the chart, while the right half of the same contains the 
name(?) of the medium. The upper half of the sheet is left blank, and on this 
the medium prepares a likeness of the sitter's palm. This is done in the 
following manner: The medium has a vessel on the table containing some 
cold cream, such as is used for chapped hands. He first rubs some of this over 
his own right palm. Next he takes the sitter's hand and rubs his right palm 
over it until it becomes coated with a small amount of the cold cream. 

He now spreads the chart over the head of an ordinary tambourine, and has 
the sitter place his palm on the upper portion of the chart, to spread the 
fingers, and press the palm tightly down on this sheet. While the sitter's palm 
is on the sheet the medium outlines the hand and fingers with a lead pencil. 
The sitter now removes his palm, leaving the outlines of the hand on the paper 
defined by the pencil marks. 

Next, the medium takes a small brush or pepper box, and dusts over this 
impression of the hand, some Prussian blue, a powder which he usually has in 
a vessel on the table. The blue powder adheres to the cold cream and then the 
paper is dusted off. There will be found to be an exact impression of the 
sitter's palm on the paper, with every "line" defined very accurately. 

Here is a copy of the blank form printed in the lower left corner of the chart: 

BIRTH MONTH 


YOUR LIFE’S HARMONY 

Your Lucky Figure is_or any number 

that can be divided by it. 

Your Lucky Day is_ 

Your Lucky Stone is_ 

Lucky Year_ 







Your Lucky Months are_ 

Direction of Journeys You Will Take and 

the year taken_ 

Your Lucky Color is_ 

You will positively live to be_years of age, 

and probably_years older, 

unless you commit suicide. This is your 
Creator's design, printed, promised, and 
guaranteed in your hand. 

(Should you call again, please bring this hand with 
you as it will then cost you nothing.) 

I shall now describe how this young medium and palmist gives his readings. 
He has each sitter write on a card a number of questions which the latter 
desires to have answered, and he also has the subject sign his or her name to 
them. These are white cards of a size of three by four and a quarter inches. 

The writing is done on one side only, and the card is folded each way with the 
writing inside. It is thus about one and one-half by two inches in size. The 
patron sits at a table while preparing this, and then the medium approaches the 
left side of the subject. He reaches and takes the subject's card in his right 
fingers and proceeds to grasp the other end of it with his left fingers. Now just 
as he does this, he leans forward, looking intently into the eyes of the sitter, 
and asks, "Now my dear madam, did you write your name on this card?" He 
does this so earnestly and intently, that no one can help glancing into his face 
and answering. At the instant that the sitter glances up he quickly draws, with 
his left thumb, the original card back into the left palm, and pushes a duplicate 
forward into his right fingers. This move does not require a second; and just 
as the sitter answers, the medium brings the right fingers containing the 
sitter's (?) card up against his forehead. He shudders, and then turning his 
right side towards the sitter, places the card against the sitter's forehead, and 
asks the sitter to place his palms against the medium's right hand and his own 
forehead. At this time his left hand goes into his left pocket on his side away 
from the sitter, to get a match with which to burn the card; and he secretly 
leaves the question card in his left pocket. 

He brings out the match and says, "I will burn this question." Suiting his 
action to the word, he strikes the match and lights the dummy card, placing it 
on a dish where it burns to ashes. 

Next, the medium prepares the impression of the sitter's hand, before 






described, which operation greatly interests the latter. Just as he finishes the 
preparation, he takes the sheet in his right hand, and holding it near the bare 
floor, dusts off the surplus powder. Now as he does this his left hand secretly 
gets from his left pocket the original question. When the chart is dusted off, 
he passes it into his left hand front side to the left, and grasps it with the left 
fingers containing the card under the sheet. The card is now effectually 
concealed. 

The medium now goes to his chair on the opposite side of the table, and with 
his right hand takes from the table a small "blotter pad," with leather corners 
for slipping blotters into. This pad is such as is used for holding a blotter on 
an office desk to prevent the latter from becoming scratched, but this pad is of 
the exact size of the chart sheet. He brings this pad into a vertical position in 
front of him, and then with his left hand inserts the corners of the chart under 
the leather corners of this pad. The pad of course prevents the sitter seeing the 
sheet, as well as the concealed question card. He inserts the card in one 
corner, opening it out. He now appears to study the hand-impression for a 
while, meanwhile secretly reading the question and memorizing it. During 
this time he fills in an occasional blank on the chart, and asks the sitter certain 
questions relative to the date of his birth and such matters. Having now 
thoroughly memorized the question and name, the medium takes the pad in 
his left fingers and draws out the chart sheet with his right fingers. 

His left fingers keep the card under the leather holder across the corner. Me 
then turns the pad upside down, laying it on the table naturally, and then lays 
the chart on this and finishes filling it out. As the pad is inverted, the card is 
under it and can not be seen. The medium fills out the chart and hands it to the 
sitter. The pad being on the opposite side of the table from the sitter, and 
having the concealed question under it, is out of the sitter's reach. 

While the sitter reads his chart, the medium takes up a city directory and 
gathers what information he can from it. He knows the subject's name; and in 
some of the smaller cities the directories furnish much information, even 
giving the various marriage licenses issued, with their dates and other details. 
As the medium has removed the backs or cover from this directory and put on 
it the back from a book on "Mental Psychics," or something of the kind, he 
can open this book without creating a thought of suspicion in the mind of the 
subject. Now, laying his book of "Mental Psychics" on his pad, he goes 
around to the sitter, and, grasping the latter’s hand, gives a splendid reading; 
elaborating on his knowledge of the sitter, giving the latter’s name, 
occupation, etc., and answering all of his written questions in detail. 


This is one of the most practical and best methods of giving a reading in 



existence. This secret has never been published before, is unknown to the 
dealers, and has never been sold. 
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VIII. PERFORMANCES OF THE ANNIE 

EVA FAY TYPE 

Questions Written and Retained by the Spectators 
answered by a Blindfolded Medium on the Stage 


I have recently met a medium who for some years traveled with a lady giving 

stage performances of the Annie Eva Fay variety. In this performance the 
spectators write questions which they desire answered, sign their names, and 
retain them. A lady who sits on the stage calls out the names of the respective 
writers, answering their questions in detail without seeing them. The 
spectators usually write on paper which is on tablets furnished by the 
company; but sometimes they write on their own paper, or bring their 
questions with them, having written them at their own homes before leaving. 
Sometimes the lady answers some question that some spectator did not write, 
but of which he is simply thinking. She also sometimes locates lost or stolen 
articles. 

The tablets furnished the spectators to write on, have the surface sheet on 
which they are to write, divided into four sections; and each section is partly 
torn off, as if marking where each spectator is to tear off his slip after writing 
his question. Among the spectators there are a number of attendants who 
distribute the tablets, each in his own section of the house; and after the 
writing they gather them up. In gathering up these tablets, the attendants pass 
around from aisle to aisle in the rear of the audience, where they secretly 
exchange them for "dummy" tablets which are then carried down and 
deposited in a pile on the stage near the foot-lights. The originals are sent 
around secretly under the stage. 

The tablets are prepared as described elsewhere in this work, by having a 
sheet in each tablet, which has its under surface coated with white wax. The 
gentleman referred to had, at each performance, to develop a large number of 
questions in a very short space of time. Usually some two dozen tablets were 
passed to the spectators, and generally four questions were written on the 
surface sheet of each tablet. As each spectator tore off his section of the 







surface sheet after writing, no two impressions were ever superposed. 


He always places the prepared sheet in the tablet, so as to be the third sheet 
below the surface sheet, on which the spectators are to write. It transfers a 
good impression to the sheet next under it nevertheless, and the spectators in 
retaining their questions have in their possession only unprepared paper. The 
prepared sheet can thus be used over and over again; and it might be called a 
"white carbon" sheet, as it practically takes the place of an ordinary carbon 
sheet. 

This gentleman uses a paper that is fairly highly glazed, but nothing like the 
paper known as "onion skin." Neither is it very transparent or porous. A 
proper paper is of the utmost importance, but he could not tell me the best 
make to use. He could not find the variety he prefers in this city, but he found 
some that works nicely. This is stamped on the tablet, "The King's Crown." 

He prefers to use undiluted paraffin wax. He takes a large cake of it and trims 
off the hard surface smoothly, then holds the cake over a lighted lamp for a 
moment, moving it about until the mere surface of the wax is very slightly 
softened. He now rubs this over one surface of the sheet while it rests on a 
smooth surface. He applies considerable pressure; and after rubbing it 
thoroughly he takes an ordinary "case knife" and scrapes off all surplus wax. 
He now again rubs the sheet over lightly with the cake of wax, and then 
smooths it up by rubbing with his palm. He does this until he gets a fine 
surface that no one can tell is prepared. 

This sheet he places in position in the tablet, fastening it with library paste. 
The older it gets the better it works, as the wax gets harder with age. He gives 
the hardness of this wax, as his reason for preferring it to spermaceti wax. 

This sheet gives a fine impression of the writing and I must say it works 
splendidly. 

He prefers plumbago to any of the powders for developing. He says this is on 
account of the weight of it, as this feature causes it to adhere to the wax better. 
He also prefers this powder because it slips off the paper so easily, leaving the 
sheet perfectly clean except where the wax impression is. He has a vessel 
under the stage containing the plumbago. He takes each impression sheet, and 
holding it over this vessel at an angle of forty-five degrees, pours a large 
spoonful of the powder on its top portion. The powder runs down to the 
bottom of the sheet, falling back into the vessel. The sheet is left perfectly 
clean, except the writing is now very plain. Sometimes he mixes a little 
powdered charcoal in the plumbago, when he can not get a black variety of 
the latter. This is merely to blacken the powder more, and the plumbago gives 



it the weight. His impressions are much plainer than the original writing; and I 
must say, after witnessing him develop some of these, that I prefer his method 
to any other. He can develop all of the sheets and hand them to a confederate 
at a telephone in a period of five minutes. 

The man at the telephone reads the questions and names into it. This latter is 
connected to two ordinary wire nails that are driven through the stage floor 
from above. The lady on the stage has a receiver such as telephone operators 
use, (with the head portion removed) concealed under her hair, which is 
dressed low with two curls over the former. Wires from it lead down, under 
her clothing through her shoes to copper plates on their soles. She merely 
places a foot on each nail head when she takes her seat, and she thus hears all 
of the questions and names distinctly. This method is superior to the original 
method wherein the lady was enveloped with a sheet which reached to the 
floor, and then a speaking tube was pushed up through the floor, under the 
sheet, to a position near her ear. It is also superior to the "foot telegraph," 
which has been employed on occasions. 


Sometimes, during the performance, the lady reads questions which the 
subjects wrote on their own paper. This is called by some performers "reading 
the house questions" for the reason that the writers of the questions frequently 
write them at their own houses. 

When an attendant sees a spectator in "his section of the house," either with a 
"house question" in his hand, or in the act of writing one on his own paper, 
this spectator is immediately "spotted." The attendant now secretly learns this 
person's name from the local manager, or from some other prominent person. 
He sends it around, together with the spectator's occupation, if possible. A 
directory is also handy under the stage and this is consulted; and the name, 
and all information is telephoned up to the lady on the stage. 

Now, during the performance, as the lady answers each spectator's question, 
an attendant steps to this person; and while the lady is reading and answering 
it, he says to the spectator, "Let me see if she gets it right." He generally takes 
the question out of the spectator's hand for an instant, and then returns it. 

Now, when the lady begins, by calling the name of the writer of a "house 
question," an attendant immediately steps to this person and either catches a 
glimpse of the question, or asks to see it as in the other cases. If he takes it, he 
instantly returns it. Meanwhile the lady on the stage has given the spectator 
his name, has told him his business, and has given him some wholesome 
advice, etc. She seems to have difficulty in reading his question, however, and 



the floor-manager directs her to "go to something else and not to keep the 
audience waiting, but to come back to this question later." This she does. 


Now this attendant has in his right coat pocket a small tablet and pencil. With 
his hand in this pocket, he secretly writes the spectator's question on a sheet, 
tears it off and folds it up so it is small. He is usually in the rear of the aisle 
while doing this. The floor-manager now happens( ?) to pass him, and he 
secretly passes this copy to the latter. The floor-manager next passes down the 
aisle to the foot lights and allows his right hand to rest on the stage just back 
of the "dummy" tablets. Here there is a slight crack in the floor through which 
he secretly slips the question to a confederate under the stage, while he is 
addressing the audience in relation to what the lady is doing. 

In a short time the lady states that this former spectator seems to keep coming 
to her, that "she can not get him out of her mind," and that she "gets the 
impressions that he wants to know so and so," according to what his question 
is. She now answers it for him. 

Sometimes there is a "run-down" from the stage, and in such cases the floor- 
manager allows his hand to rest carelessly on it while talking to the spectators. 
In such cases there is a confederate concealed under the "run-down" who 
receives the question when the floor-manager secretly slips it through a crack 
in the former, and he passes it on to the man at the telephone. 

Some performers still use the old prepared pads that have a carbon sheet 
concealed within them, but I think the method given here is the very latest. 
The lady soon learns the nature of the majority of the questions asked, and 
can thus frequently mention questions that certain persons in the room are 
"thinking of and have not even written." This always makes a "big hit"; and 
then, when some confederate in the audience who has been paid to lose some 
valuable at some definite place, receives an answer to his query telling him 
where it can be found, and a committee goes out and finds it, the reputation of 
the performer is made and the performance is well attended after that. 

It would surprise many to know how many really intelligent persons take 
these performances seriously. A lady has recently given a "two weeks stand" 
with this performance in Omaha, and has packed her hall regularly. An 
attorney in my block had his "house question" read and is very enthusiastic. 
He assures me that his question never left his hands at all; but I know that it 
did, for I am well acquainted with the lady's manager, and know her "system" 
well. The receiver which she wears is held in position just above her ear until 
the manager blindfolds her. He then secretly draws it down over the ear 



together with the hair covering it, and binds it there. When he takes off the 
bandage it is drawn back in place by some concealed elastic. 
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IX. VEST-TURNING 


Method Explained 


Sometimes when a medium is left in a cabinet with his hands tied together 

and the knots sealed, his vest will be found to be turned wrong side out under 
his coat when the manifestations are over. 

Also, when a subject is left in a cabinet with a medium and his hands are tied 
behind him and sealed, the subject's vest is sometimes turned wrong side out 
under his coat, neither coat or vest being removed. 

This at first sight seems impossible; but it is as simple as "working" a toy 
puzzle. I will first explain how to turn a gentleman's vest when his hands are 
tied behind him. 

A gentleman should be selected, if possible, who is not too heavily built, one 
whose coat and vest are not made of too heavy material, and that fit loosely; 
as with these the work can be done more rapidly. After the subject's hands are 
tied together behind him, the medium steps behind the subject, and, taking his 
coat by the collar, draws it down and from over his shoulders so that it is 
entirely removed from his body, and is merely supported by his two arms 
which pass through the two sleeves. Next the vest is brought into the same 
position as the coat. In this position the coat is under the vest, both are merely 
on the subject's arms behind him, and both have their wrong sides uppermost. 

Now, before the vest can be turned, it must first be separated from the coat 
and drawn upon one arm and the coat must be drawn upon the other arm. To 
do this, it is necessary to pass the coat entirely through one arm-hole of the 
vest. 

I usually pass the coat entirely through the right arm-hole of the vest. The 
right sleeve of the coat is drawn through first, then the body of the coat, and 
after this the left sleeve of the coat. As this is done, it is necessary to move the 
vest over the coat to the left. This brings the vest on the subject's left arm and 







it is now ready for turning. 


A1 that is necessary in turning the vest is to reach the hand through the left 
arm-hole and grasp the lower right front corner of the vest and pull it up 
through the left arm-hole, drawing it as far as can be done. Next, again reach 
the hand through the left arm-hole of the vest and this time grasp the left front 
corner at the bottom and draw it up through the left arm-hole as far as 
possible. The entire vest has now passed through its left arm-hole and the vest 
is turned. 

Next comes the task of replacing the vest. It must first be placed in its original 
position over the coat, so it is necessary to now pass the coat through the right 
arm-hole of the vest. The moves are just the reverse of the moves that were 
used when it was passed through in the first place. As soon as the vest is over 
the coat on the arms it can be drawn up over the subject's shoulders into 
position as when worn. It is now wrong side out, and the coat is next drawn 
up over the shoulders of the subject into its usual position over the vest as 
when worn. The vest is now under the coat, and both in their natural 
positions, except that the vest is wrong side out. 

If any one will place a vest without any coat upon a common broom-stick, 
and reach through either armhole and draw through first the far lower front 
corner of the vest, and then the near lower front corner, the vest can be turned 
wrong side out in this manner, and the reader will immediately see the 
possibility of the trick; and that it is necessary to first get the vest upon one 
arm by itself in order to do the turning. 

To turn one's own vest, the hands must be tied in front of one, and with 
sufficient length of string to allow some eight inches of play. Now it is only 
necessary to "shed" the coat and vest over the head upon the arms in front of 
one, when the same maneuvers can be gone through as in the other case. After 
turning and replacing the vest over the coat, the medium can give the coat and 
vest a toss over his head and slip into position again with them on his person; 
but the vest is now wrong side out. 
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X. AN IMPROVED BILLET TEST 


Reading Billets for an Assembled Company 


There is an improvement on the old-time trick known as "Washington Irving 

Bishop's Sealed Letter Reading." I will give a description of how it is worked. 
The operator requests each spectator to write on a slip of paper given him a 
question which he desires to have answered; and to fold the same a certain 
number of times with the writing inside. 

The operator now gathers up these billets on a tray and places them on a table 
in full view of the company. However, just before gathering up the billets, the 
operator conceals a folded blank billet between the ends of his first and 
second fingers; and while gathering up the billets, he leaves this blank on the 
tray with the others, and secretly purloins a genuine billet in its place. The 
blank is folded somewhat differently from the others so that the performer can 
tell at a glance which one it is. 

The performer now retires to another room to bring a glass of water before 
beginning this "trying work," and while out he opens and reads the question. 
He quickly memorizes it, folds it again, secretes it between the ends of his 
fingers, and returns to the parlor. 

He now faces the spectators, standing behind the table on which are the 
billets. He next takes up a genuine billet from the tray, and pressing it against 
his forehead, proceeds to answer the question but not to read it. Let us 
suppose the question is. "Will I take a trip to Chicago next summer?" The 
operator instead of reading this question, proceeds something like this: "I get 
an impression of an answer which seems to be, 'Yes, if walking is good.' Now 
that sounds queer, doesn't it? I wonder what kind of a question that can be?" 
Suiting the action to the word he opens the billet and reads the question. 

Let us suppose this second question to be, "When will I be married?" The 
operator, instead of reading it aloud, repeats the first question which he 
secretly read when outside getting water. He remarks, "Will I take a trip to 






Chicago this summer?" audibly, as if it were on the billet, and then folds the 
latter again. Meanwhile he has secretly memorized the second question. 

When folded, he apparently takes the billet out of his left hand with his right 
fingers, and hands it to the writer. In reality he palms the one just folded, and 
taking out the first billet, he presents it to its writer. The spectators do not 
know that he now has another billet in his left palm. He next picks up another 
billet with his right hand, and placing it to his head, says, "I get an answer 
which sounds like, 'It looks a long way off.' Now that is a queer answer, isn't 
it? I wonder what that question is." He again opens the billet, reading and 
memorizing the third question secretly, and at the same time pronouncing 
verbally the second question which was, "When will I be married?" He now 
folds the third question, and when appearing to take it out of his left hand with 
the fingers of his right, again takes out the palmed duplicate, presenting it to 
its writer. He proceeds in this manner, being always one billet behind in his 
reading, and leaves the blank billet until the last. 

When he comes to this blank he does not open it at all, but reads and answers 
it while pressing it against his forehead. He now "shifts" it in his palm, and 
returns the last genuine billet to its writer, retaining the blank concealed in his 
palm. I believe the credit for this improved method belongs to Mr. Edward 
Benedict. 
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APPENDIX 

Correspondence Between Inquirers and Mr. Abbott 
Through the Columns of "The Open Court" 


MEDIUMISTIC SEANCES 

Letter to Mr. Abbott: 

DEAR SIR: 

I had the pleasure, some time ago, of reading an article of yours in The Open 
Court on "Mediumistic Phenomena." Of the following which I submit to you, 

I feel that I will be satisfied with the explanations you may make. I am not a 
spiritualist, but while visiting some friends in Kansas City, recently, who are 
spiritualists, I was invited to attend a "trumpet" seance given at a private 
house. Out of curiosity I attended. The seance was held in an unfurnished 
back room up stairs. All the room contained was a row of chairs around the 
wall. In the center on the floor was a small rug on which stood a large trumpet 
and some flowers. A lady clairvoyant from Topeka conducted the seance. In 
the circle were believers and unbelievers. We were seated around the room 
with feet touching. Lights were put out and we were in black darkness. They 
said the medium was controlled by an Irish spirit. Presently the Irish spirit 
spoke through the trumpet giving us a welcome greeting. After this each one 
in turn was spoken to by supposed dead relatives. 

When it came to my turn, a sister who has been dead many years spoke her 
name and talked to me. (No one in the circle knew anything about me except 
a sister-in-law who was with me.) I had not been thinking of this sister, but of 
others whom it might be possible would appear, and my sister-in-law said, she 
had not. I have no faith in it all, but would like your explanation, if you will 
be kind enough to favor me with it. I would like you to explain another thing. 
My sister-in-law told me she had seen her husband, who died about a year 
ago. She said she saw him as plainly as she ever did in life; that he came 
through the front door, went right up to her, spoke a few words and 







disappeared. This she declares to be true. 


I will tell you of another instance. A daughter of the sister-in-law of whom I 
have spoken, when quite a little girl, saw my mother who had died some time 
before. She went up-stairs and in one of the rooms she saw my mother sitting 
in a rocking-chair. She ran screaming down-stairs, almost frightened to death. 
At another time she saw her standing by the stove in the room. This all seems 
very strange to me, but I have no reason to doubt their word. 

Very respectfully, 


Reply: 

DEAR MADAM: 

Your letter is received. It is hard to explain something some one else has seen; 
when, to do so correctly, one should have been present to personally observe 
all the little details, for trickery. 

I will say that no one would be more happy than I were it possible to prove 
personal immortality in this manner; yet I do not wish to be deceived and to 
believe that which is not true. Therefore, I always look for fraud or trickery in 
manifestations of this nature. I will further add that in all my life I have been 
looking for things of this kind, and have never yet been able to see one little 
thing that was genuine. Always, when I have been present, I have found a 
trick. 

I have attended but one "Trumpet Seance," which was some eight or ten years 
ago in Lincoln, Nebraska. This was given at the home of a lady where the 
medium stopped; and as the family was poor, the lady was glad to have the 
medium's seances a success, so that she might receive the proper financial 
remuneration for his board. 

The room was bare of furniture, and the guests were seated around the room 
on chairs holding each other's hands. The medium sat in this circle, and the 
trumpet stood in the center of the circle. 

As soon as the lights were out the trumpet apparently floated into the air, and 
from its mouth we were greeted by an "Irish Spirit." This spirit attempted to 
be a comedian; but his brogue was unnatural, and his wit was so poor that I 



felt ashamed for the medium. It, however, seemed to satisfy the majority of 
the sitters, who appeared to be possessed of only very ordinary mental 
powers. 

Tests were given to various persons present; but as no one present knew 
anything about me, I, of course, received no test. 

I was satisfied that the medium held the trumpet to his mouth and did the 
talking. I knew that by pointing it rapidly in different directions, the voice 
would appear to come from the various positions occupied by the bell of the 
trumpet; and the spirit would thus appear to change places rapidly over our 
heads. 

I felt certain that the persons sitting on each side of the medium were his 
confederates, and that they held the hands of the ones next to them; but, of 
course, released the medium's hands so that he could handle the trumpet. 

I was inclined to think that there were a goodly number of confederates in the 
circle, who probably shared in the proceeds of the seance; for I found the 
persons next to me would not let my hands loose for even an instant. I felt 
sure that confederates took possession of all strangers, and saw to it that their 
hands were not released; and thus they prevented accidents. 

To me it seemed merely a very cheap and poor trick. I have never fancied any 
trick where the lights had to be put out. It requires too little skill to perform 
such tricks. I have always felt that if the spirits of the departed could return to 
us mortals, they would not require a tin horn to talk through, and the entire 
absence of light-waves in the room. To me this all savors too much of 
charlatanism, and that of the cheapest kind. 

Some time after I attended this seance, I had some financial dealings with the 
daughter of the lady at whose home this medium had boarded. I told the 
daughter what I had concluded in regard to the matter, and she confessed that 
I was right in every particular. I thus verified all my suspicions in the case. 
This lady told me that there was money in this business and that she intended 
going into the profession. This she did soon thereafter, advertising as a 
clairvoyant end trance medium. I understand that she has become quite 
successful in the business. 

There is one statement in your letter that is entitled to considerable more 
consideration than ordinary work of this kind. This is the statement of the 
appearance of your dead sister's voice, when no one in the room knew of this 



sister except your sister-in-law who was with you. In regard to this I cannot 
say positively how the medium obtained the necessary information in your 
particular case; but I know the methods employed in securing such 
information by nearly all the first-class professional mediums who are 
traveling over the country. 

Each medium keeps a record of all information obtained in a book for that 
purpose. All questions asked by any persons at any of the seances, are 
catalogued alphabetically in this book under the names of the persons asking 
them. Also the medium catalogues alphabetically any other information he 
may be able to obtain about any of the persons who attend spiritualist 
meetings. When visiting with the members and gossiping the medium quietly 
"pumps" each person about other members. As soon as the medium is alone 
all this information is catalogued in this book. Children are questioned 
adroitly about their own relatives, and about those of their neighbors and 
friends; and all this is added to the store of information. 

Graveyards are visited and the secrets of the tombs catalogued. Also, the old 
files of the daily papers are searched for information relating to deaths and 
marriages; and, by all these ways, in time the book contains many tests of 
value to a medium. When this medium leaves town, the book (or a copy) is 
passed on to the next medium, who enters town equipped with all the 
information previously gathered. Professional mediums are generally pretty 
well known to each other, although for obvious reasons they pretend not to 
be. 

Some of the better grade of mediums have an advance person, who, in the 
guise of an agent of some kind, visits the proper families. During the time he 
is in each home, he asks for a drink of water; and while the lady is getting it, 
he studies the family Bible and the album, or questions the children about 
such matters as will be of use to the medium who will soon follow. In all of 
these manners much information is secured in the course of time. It is not 
unusual for a good medium to enter town with over a hundred good tests for 
the citizens there. 

In addition to the above there are certain members of each spiritualistic 
community who make a business of acting as confederates for mediums. They 
usually receive pay for their services. You would be surprised were you once 
behind the scenes, and a performer, to know how many apparently respectable 
persons at a seance are secretly confederates of the medium. These 
confederates make it their business to learn all they can of the family history 
of their neighbors, or of any friends or relatives visiting their neighbors; 
which information is at once conveyed to the medium, and the same properly 



catalogued. 


You would think that respectable persons would not take part in fraud in such 
matters; but they get into it gradually, and really come to enjoy it. I am 
personally acquainted with a certain sleight-of-hand performer in this city, 
who has for years served as a confederate for most of the mediums visiting 
this place. He tells me that he enjoyed it at first, but being so well versed in 
tricks, his services were of so much value to mediums that they were after 
him to help them out continually. This required so much of his time that he 
has of late given up this work and now refuses to attend seances at all. 

In addition to these methods of obtaining information, most members are so 
anxious to see some one converted, that what information they possess is not 
guarded from the medium very closely. In fact, they seem in many cases to be 
trying to help the medium out. They are all so anxious to see their medium 
succeed; and are very quick to feel proud of him, when such tests are given. 

There can be little doubt but that the information about your dead sister was 
obtained in some of these manners from your sister-in-law or her family, 
especially if she has children. No doubt some confederate has heard her 
mention your dead sister's name, in some time past. This may have escaped 
your relative's memory. Or, if she is a believer, she has undoubtedly attended 
other seances, and asked questions, usually written ones. If so, the mediums 
may have been in possession of the proper information for some considerable 
time. 

I feel certain that this information was gained in some such manner; and while 
you may doubt this explanation, I feel that were I to go there and begin 
operating as a medium, the confederates would soon make themselves known 
to me; and that I could quickly learn where the medium got her information in 
your case. 

You thought you were a stranger; but you may rest assured that you were 
known as soon as you entered the room, and that a test was planned for you 
that would make a sensation. And they probably hoped also to make a 
convert. 

It is probable that your dead sister bore the same relation to your sister-in-law 
that you do. If this be the case, and she being dead, your sister-in-law would 
have been almost certain at some meeting some time, to have asked some 
question, which, within its lines, conveyed the information that there was such 
a person then dead. 



It is a great advantage to mediums to be able to give tests of this character; the 
effect being so great on those present and so convincing, it adds greatly to the 
medium's reputation, as well as to his finances, to be able to give such tests. 

As a result, a medium is always on the lookout for such information; and 
makes securing it his principal employment when not engaged at the regular 
work. You may rest assured that a medium will not hesitate to use such 
information in the manner you have outlined, no matter how he may have 
come into possession of it. 

Frequently, when such tests are given, the ones receiving them are so taken by 
surprise and so greatly impressed, owing to their affection for the departed 
and their longing to feel that the departed still exists as an individual or unit, 
that they imagine afterwards that they noticed a resemblance in the voice, to 
that of their dear one. I do not know whether or not you noticed such a 
resemblance to your sister's voice. 

There are dealers who sell to mediums secrets which give them instructions 
for performing their work. I have bought many such secrets myself, paying a 
large price for them; and I can assure you that I know what I am talking about 
in this instance. 

The fact that dealers in such secrets can follow the business successfully, is 
proof that they receive sufficient patronage to support it, and this patronage 
comes almost entirely from professional mediums. 

I could recall to you many instances of fraudulent mediums, had I time and 
space to do so. I hope at a future time to publish in The Open Court another 
article, describing the work of some of the best mediums. If ever you come to 
Omaha, I should be pleased to make your acquaintance; and would personally 
illustrate to you what may be accomplished by trickery in this field. 

As to the apparitions which your sister-in-law and her daughter claim to have 
seen, there are but three solutions possible. 

First: There is the solution that the statement is not true; but as you assure me 
you have every confidence in their truth, I will not consider this solution. 

Second and Third: We have the solutions either that they did see what they 
claim to have seen objectively; or that they imagine that they did, but really 
saw it subjectively. There is no professional medium at work here, and 
consequently no trickery to explain. 



If the doctrine of scientific men (as for instance set forth in Dr. Carus's Soul of 
Man) be correct, each object viewed throughout life leaves an impression in 
our brain-structures. When such object is first viewed, the form of the outside 
motions of the ether (light-waves) is transferred to the proper position within 
the brain by the mechanism of the nervous system. Here this produces a 
commotion and as a result this commotion leaves a "trace" which is preserved 
in the brain structure. 

When such trace is being formed, the subject experiences subjectively a 
sensation which he identifies with the outside object producing it. The fact is 
the formal features of the outside object have been transferred to, or 
reproduced in, the sensation. When next the same object is viewed, the same 
nerve energy passes along the same channels into the same trace and 
stimulates or excites it again as was done in the first instance. During this 
process the subject again experiences the same sensation as was experienced 
in the first instance. The subject recognizes the sensation to be the same as the 
first one experienced, and naturally attributes it to the same outside cause. 

If, now, this particular trace in the brain structure be artificially excited or 
stimulated by any means, the subject will experience the original sensation, 
and will perceive the object that originally formed such a trace. The 
perception will be just as real to the subject as was the original perception, or 
as it would be if the exciting cause were the original object outside. The 
original object could not produce a perception more real to the subject, 
because it could only excite or stimulate the same trace in the same manner; 
and the subject would have no means to distinguish between two identical 
impressions, although produced by different causes. 

It is due to such local excitements and stimulations that we see objects in our 
sleep, just as real as if they existed objectively in the positions in which our 
perceptions picture them. 

Now, if, from any cause, a highly-strung, sensitive, or nervous person, 
stimulate or excite any particular trace in the brain-structure, he will see 
subjectively but as perfectly real, the original object that formed this trace. 
Such person is most liable to excite in this way that portion of the brain 
wherein is the image of some dear one on whom the mind has been dwelling 
too intently; and which has thus been overworked, so that the mechanism of 
this particular part of the sentient substance has been weakened and impaired. 

If we conclude that your relatives really saw these dead persons objectively, 
this can only mean that these dead persons were really present in this room. 



Now, if they were clothed as in life, we must also conclude that the clothing 
of persons as well as their spiritual part is immortal. As Ingersoll said, we 
must conclude that clothing has ghosts. But if we accept the theory of a mere 
subjective apparition or illusion, caused by a local excitement in the brain 
structures, we should naturally expect the images to be clothed as in life. 

The question is, which do you regard as most probable: that your relatives 
really saw the spiritual part of two beings objectively-that is, the part that is 
not material, and that it had this material appearance-or that they saw a mere 
subjective apparition within their own brains? I should prefer the subjective 
theory. 

I remain, dear madam, yours for truth, 

DAVID P. ABBOTT. 


Second Letter of Mr. Abbott: 

DEAR MADAM: 

Since writing my former letter, it has been my good fortune to come into 
possession of a little information that might interest you; accordingly, I write 
you this second letter. 

There recently arrived in Omaha two "Celebrated Occultists." They hired a 
hall and some parlors, and began a series of public meetings, seances, and 
private readings. They had considerable difficulty in securing rooms as the 
property owners were afraid of the reputation their property might acquire of 
being "haunted." Finally the papers came out with quite a sympathetic article 
in their behalf, with the result that they have started off very prosperously. 
There is an attendance of three or four hundred persons at their Sunday night 
meetings, while they have from thirty to forty at the parlor seances; and 
during the day they are continually employed giving private readings. 

I called on these mediums, and was surprised to find that the principal 
medium was the lady I formerly knew in Lincoln, Nebraska, to whom I 
referred in my former letter. She has been regularly in the profession for the 
past nine or ten years, has a good acquaintance with all the professional 
mediums, and comes direct from Kansas City, Missouri. 



She recognized me at once, and seems to intend making a convert of me. She 
has evidently forgotten the little confession she made to me just before 
entering the profession. 

I had several little confidential visits with her manager, and incidentally 
mentioned to him the name of a certain dealer in secrets for the use of 
mediums, stating that I was familiar with most of the effects of the kind, and 
was a performer of them. This seemed to "break the ice," and he was ready 
enough to give me any information he possessed about other mediums, at the 
same time claiming that his medium was, of course, genuine. 

I find that the lady who gave the seance you wrote me about is an 
acquaintance of theirs. They know her well, and her name is Miss 

You will know if this be right and if my information be correct. He assured 
me that her mediumship is fraudulent, and informed me that she has an 
artificial hand which she frequently uses in her "Trumpet Seances." This hand 
is attached to the person and can be bent into different positions. When she 
sits with the subject next to her, she takes hold of the subject's two hands with 
her left hand, and, incidentally, does not let loose of them during the seance. 
This is done after the lights are out. Then she, with her remaining hand, bends 
down the artificial hand (which has been concealed in her clothing), so that its 
fingers clasp the arm of the sitter. The subject can then inform the spectators 
at all times that the medium has both hands on his person. Meanwhile, the 
medium's right hand is free to grasp the light aluminum trumpet, and point it 
into different positions while she talks through it. She also, on occasions, uses 
a telescopic reaching-rod which can be carried in the pocket, but when 
extended it reaches a length of several feet, and enables her to float the 
trumpet on its end around the room over the heads of the spectators, giving 
them an occasional "bump," while her voice can be heard in the position 
where she sits. This is done in the same manner that guitars and other 
instruments (frequently self-playing) are sometimes floated over the heads of 
a circle of sitters by many mediums. This is done while they apparently hold 
the hands of one of the spectators at their side of the circle. 

I asked the manager how he considered that the medium got her information 
about your dead sister. He replied that she undoubtedly got it from what is 
known to certain members of the profession as the "Blue Book." This is the 
book I referred to before in which the tests are alphabetically catalogued for 
each town. He said that his medium never uses the "Blue Book" as her 
mediumship is genuine; but, however, he has in his possession a similar book 
of Kansas City. I asked if I could find the information about your dead sister 
in his book; but he said that possibly he did not have that particular item, 



although there could be no doubt but that it was contained in the book of the 
lady or of the noted medium Mr. , as these two have worked together to a 
considerable extent. 


There can be no doubt but that all the questions that your relative ever asked 
the mediums in any of the Kansas City meetings, have been preserved and 
catalogued; and thus the information about your dead sister may have been 
obtained for some considerable time. Although the medium was a stranger to 
you, it is quite certain that you were known to the medium when the seance 
began. This is part of their business, and the knowledge of a suitable number 
of "tests" is a medium's stock in trade. 

I remain, dear madam, very truly yours, 

DAVID P. ABBOTT. 


Inquirer's Reply to Mr. Abbott: 


DEAR SIR: 

Your communication which I have just received deserves an early reply. 

The name of the medium who held the seance was the same as you 
mentioned. I was introduced to her but I never heard her given name. Of 
course, she must be the same one. I saw her and Mr.-, at a Sunday 
evening meeting at their hall, so you are on the right track.* 

I do not see how any one can practice so much fraud in such serious 
matters; 

Thanking you for your kindness, I am very respectfully, 


* Since the above correspondence was first published, I have 
journeyed to Kansas City, Mo., and had a sitting with the 
medium herein referred to. I found her performance to be a 
simple fraud. After the seance I privately complimented her on 
her power to modulate her voice, informed her I was a 



performer, and offered to give her some instruction if she 
should so desire. She, seeing my knowledge of the profession, 
made no claim to genuineness after this. 

She said that if I could give her any instruction that would aid 
her in making a living, that she would be very grateful for she 
said that she had an invalid husband somewhere in Colorado 
whom she had to support. I thereupon taught her a slate trick 
which she accepted gratefully, and I left her practicing it. I may 
have done wrong in increasing her powers of deception, but at 
least I satisfied myself as to her honesty.—D. P. A. 
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APPENDIX 

Correspondence Between Inquirers and Mr. Abbott 
Through the Columns of "The Open Court" 


A PUZZLING CASE 

Dr. Burgess to The Open Court: 


One would hardly expect any proof of the future life to 
reach his ear in the dark through an aluminum horn. But if 
it was not what it purported to be, the puzzle is to know 
what else it could have been. Like your valued 
contributor, Mr. Abbott, I have usually had little trouble 
in arriving at a solution of such puzzles. But this one 
stumps me, and I should be glad to have him help me out, 
if he will kindly do so. For I am satisfied that the "spirit" 
in this exceptional case did not inhabit the medium's 
body, and Mr. Abbott seems as anxious as I am to be 
convinced that the spirits of departed friends may really 
live without any bodies whatever. It is a plain proposition 
that there can be no life without wear and tear upon the 
means of its production. To believe in the future life, 
therefore, one must confess that he believes in something 
that utterly passes his comprehension. But we not only 
believe in many uncomprehended things but know them 
to be true. Just as we will believe in this trumpet affair- 
that it was done by spirit agency-unless some one can 
point out how else it could be done. There will be 
doubting Thomases in any event; but the writer, with 
seventy-five years of life behind him, cannot help feeling 
that he will soon be in a position to know the truth of the 
matter-or else to be lost in the depths of utter 
knownothingness. 







The puzzling occurrence alluded to took place at a 
trumpet seance which, for precautionary reasons, was 
held at my own house; and the medium and members of 
my own household were the only persons present. None 
of those present except myself had ever seen the medium 
before, and I had simply met her once to make 
arrangements for her coming. She was an intelligent, 
middle-aged woman of somewhat reserved but agreeable 
manners, and she came alone to the seance bringing no 
paraphernalia with her except the trumpet. She never to 
my knowledge advertised herself or gave public seances. 

She readily consented to be bound to her chair in such a 
way as to effectually prevent any movement of her hands 
or body, and the tapes she was bound with were finally 
tacked to the floor so that the chair itself could not be 
moved without detection. In fact, in the stillness of the 
room it would have been impossible for any person to 
move about without attracting attention. Having taken 
these precautions, it seemed a foregone conclusion that 
any trickery or collusion with confederates on the part of 
the medium was simply out of the question. 

The trumpet occupied a position several feet in front of 
the medium, and after a tedious wait in the dark, we were 
finally startled by hearing it move. Shortly afterward faint 
whispers were heard through it which soon became so 
strong as to be partly or wholly understood. And now 
jocularity gave place to intense interest, and the 
anomalous character of the proceedings was lost sight of 
as the names of friend after friend were feebly given. No 
one could help sympathizing with them in their heroic 
efforts to be heard and understood. And not all of these 
efforts were made through the trumpet. Clearly some of 
the whisperings were outside and independent of it. 

Not much of details will be necessary to my present 
purpose. Suffice it to say that, one after another, the 
trumpet came close to every one of us, giving the names 
of departed friends and relations most of whom had never 
been within thousands of miles of San Francisco. But the 
marvel was how the trumpet could move about so rapidly 
and unerringly in the dark, caressing us gently on the 



hands, cheeks, top of the head and elsewhere, and 
occasionally dropping on the floor with a thud as though 
the force which sustained it was well nigh exhausted. 
Once, indeed, it fell near me with sufficient force to drive 
the two sections of it together so that I had to pull them 
apart again before the performance could be proceeded 
with. As a further illustration of the mysterious forces 
employed, raps, some of them loud and jarring, were 
occasionally heard upon the doors and walls of the room 
in various places, and once the tall doors of my bookcase 
were rapidly swung back and forth a number of times as if 
to make sure that it had attracted attention. No person in 
the room was in a position to have swung the doors or 
made the raps without leaving their seats, and thus 
attracting attention. Many 

remarkable things were said by the trumpet voices, but I 
pass them by as merely cumulative evidence. 

The puzzle is to account for the remarkable doings of the 
trumpet which were as much or more mystifying than its 
sayings. 

It is needless to add that when the lights were turned on 
the medium was found securely bound in her place as we 
had left her when the lights were turned out. 

O. O. BURGESS. 


Mr. Abbott's Reply: 

I have read the communication of Doctor Burgess, and it 
is evident that he is quite critical, and that this case is 
worthy of attention. I have attended trumpet seances quite 
recently, also rope- and tape-tying seances, but have not 
attended a seance where the two were combined. 


I take it for granted that the persons present were all so 
nearly related to the Doctor that the possibility of 
confederates being employed was entirely out of the 



question. 


As the Doctor says, I should be glad to prove personal 
immortality in any manner if possible to do so, yet I 
should want to be quite certain that there was no resort to 
trickery in the case. I have investigated so many cases and 
found so much fraud that naturally I always expect to find 
it. 

It would be no reflection on the Doctor, if he were 
deceived by a clever trick, for the most intelligent are 
easily deceived by an art with which they are not familiar 

It would be impossible for me to explain the exact method 
this medium used, unless I could see her work. I can only 
describe work of a similar kind with which I am familiar, 
and explain how it is done. I am aware that this does not 
prove the present case to have been clever trickery; yet if 
this work is duplicated frequently by trickery, it is strong 
evidence that the medium resorted to the same means in 
this case. 

In regard to rope- and tape-tying, I will not enter into a 
detailed explanation of the various tricks of the kind used 
by professional mediums and conjurors, as this would 
require altogether too much space. Suffice it to say that 
the Davenport Brothers originated the first rope-tying 
experiments. They were bound in the most thorough 
manner, and left in their cabinet; when the most 
marvelous manifestations would take place as soon as the 
curtains were drawn. It was supposed that spirits appeared 
in the cabinet through the occult powers of the 
Davenports, and performed these maneuvers in order to 
convince unbelieving mortals. It was many years before 
the secret of their original tie was discovered. I will refer 
the reader to the work, The Spirit World Unmasked, by 
Henry Ridgely Evans, for a full account of this. 

Soon after the appearance of the Davenports, other 
mediums experimented and invented many different ties. 
Finally the conjurors took the subject up, and the secrets 
of such ties became common property. One has but to 



witness Kellar, the magician, on the stage using his best 
spirit tie, to realize the possibilities of this art. The 
committee tie his hands behind him very tightly; yet he 
will instantly bring either hand forward and exhibit it, 
place it behind himself, and turn his back; when his hands 
will be seen to be tied together as tightly as ever. The 
committee think that they tie his hands in their own way. 

Yost & Company of Philadelphia, dealers in magical 
apparatus, spiritualistic secrets, etc., advertise for sale the 
secrets of a tie which they call "Keller's Best Tie." 

It is doubtful if any rope-tying experiments ever 
performed were equal to that of the Davenports. Their 
work was surely the greatest mystery of the kind ever 
exhibited before the public. The following passages I 
quote in full from The Spirit World Unmasked. 

"In the dark seance, flour was sometimes placed in the 
pinioned hands of the Davenports. On being released 
from their bonds, the flour was found undisturbed. 

"This was considered a convincing test; for how could the 
brothers possibly manipulate the musical instruments with 
their hands full of flour. One day a wag substituted a 
handful of snuff for flour, and when the mediums were 
examined, the snuff had disappeared and flour taken its 
place. As will be understood, in the above test the 
Davenports emptied the flour from their hands into secret 
pockets, and at the proper moment took out cornucopias 
of flour and filled their hands again before securing 
themselves in the famous slip-knots. 

"Among the exposes of the Brothers Davenport, Hermann 
the conjuror, gives the following in the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine: 'The Davenports, for thirteen years, in Europe 
and America, augmented the faith in Spiritualism. 
Unfortunately for the Davenports they appeared at Ithaca, 
New York, where is situated Cornell University. The 
students having a scientific trend of mind, provided 
themselves before attending the performance with 
pyrotechnic balls containing phosphorus, so made as to 



ignite suddenly with a bright light. During the dark seance 
when the Davenports were supposed to be bound hand 
and foot within the closet and when guitars were 
apparently floating in the air, the students struck their 
lights, whereupon the spirits were found to be no other 
than the Davenports themselves, dodging about the stage 
brandishing guitars and playing tunes and waving at the 
same time tall poles surmounted by phosphorescent spook 
pictures.'" 

Tape-tying was not originated until after rope-tying had 
become quite common. Annie Eva Fay used a tie called 
"The Cotton Bandage Test." She was seated on a stool 
which was placed against a wooden post, the latter being 
screwed tightly to the floor. Her wrists were bound tightly 
with cotton bandages, and the spectators were allowed to 
sew the knots thoroughly and place court plaster over 
them. These bandages were tied tightly together behind 
her and fastened securely to the post, the knots being 
sealed. She bewildered a committee of English scientists, 
yet the secret of her tie is well known to conjurors at the 
present time. 

The reader can find a full explanation of this tie in Shaw's 
Magical Instructor, or in the above-mentioned work by 
Mr. Evans from which I quote the following: 

"One of Annie Eva's most convincing tests is the 
accordion which plays, after it has been bound fast with 
tapes and the tapes carefully sealed at every note, so as to 
prevent its being performed on in the regular manner. Her 
method of operating, though simple, is decidedly 
ingenious. She places a small tube in the valve-hole of the 
instrument, breathes and blows alternately into it, and 
then by fingering the keys, executes an air with excellent 
effect." 

There is a celebrated medium in Kansas City who submits 
to a tie allowing the tapes sewed to the carpet and corn 
meal is placed in his palms, where either it or other meal 
will be found after the performance. The manifestations 
are very convincing, yet recently a "spirit" was "grabbed" 
at one of his seances, and it proved to be the medium. 



This was written up in a daily paper there, as among those 
who grabbed him was a reporter. 

I have an acquaintance, an ex-medium, who is quite 
expert at the tying tricks. He permits himself to be tied to 
his chair, yet he can instantly release, and replace himself 
in the ties. It is very instructive to watch him do this. 

There is no doubt but that a clever artist, in the art of rope- 
and tape-tying, can instantly release himself from almost 
any tie, and as quickly replace himself. 

Such being the case, the fact that the medium was well 
tied in the Doctor's case can hardly be regarded as 
evidential. While this lady may not have done so, yet the 
probabilities are that she either escaped bodily from the 
ties, later replacing herself; or, that she secured the free 
use of her hands, so that she was enabled to perform the 
necessary maneuvers. 

In case the lady escaped, she probably slipped around the 
circle handling the trumpet. She could thus drop the 
trumpet, recover it, whisper through it, etc. She could also 
make the raps with it, or with a "telescopic reaching rod." 
This latter is made of aluminum and when closed is but 
little larger than a lead pencil. Such appliances frequently 
extend six feet or more when fully drawn out. Being of 
aluminum they are very light. They have a hook on the 
end for hooking into the handle of the trumpet or other 
objects to be floated. 

Sometimes the rod is made as a tube. The medium can 
then insert a small mouthpiece and whisper or speak in 
the end of it. The voices will appear to be at whatever 
location the farther end of the tube occupies at this time. 
Sometimes this tube is inserted into the small end of the 
trumpet; and in such cases the trumpet can go very high in 
the room, even to the distant corners, and at the same time 
have a voice in it. 

The reader will readily see that it would only be necessary 
for the medium to get the free use of her hands to 
manipulate this tube; and that she would be able to 



produce the raps with the end of it, swing the book-case 
doors, etc. As the tube is but little larger than a lead pencil 
when closed, it would be very easy for her to conceal such 
an appliance in her clothing, and as soon as her hands 
were free, proceed to conduct the manifestations. 

It would not be necessary to leave her chair at all. The 
aluminum trumpets are very light, and for this reason they 
can be manipulated so that the touches on the sitter's 
heads are but little more than a caress, and it is very easy 
to manipulate them. They and the telescopic tubes can be 
purchased at the mediums' supply depots for a nominal 
sum. 

The mediums who perform the most marvelous appearing 
work use the telescopic tubes very frequently They do not 
all submit to being tied but quite frequently allow a sitter 
to hold their hands and feet. This is regarded as more 
convincing than if the medium be trusted beyond the 
sitter's reach, although he may be securely tied. In some 
of my articles I have described these holding tests, and the 
little deception by which the medium gains the free use of 
one arm with perfect safety. 

In some cases the medium has a cage of iron tubing, or 
heavy wire large enough to cover his person. He is seated 
on a stool, and the cage is placed over him and securely 
screwed to the floor. Wax is then placed on the screw 
heads and sealed. The trumpet and other articles are 
placed near the cage and all of the manifestations take 
place when the lights are put out. He reaches the 
telescopic tube through the open-work of the cage and 
manipulates the articles. 

I had an acquaintance with a medium who talked through 
a trumpet very often. She informed me that it requires 
considerable practice to talk well through a trumpet and 
let no sound escape near the mouth. It is an art of its own, 
as it were. 

In some trumpet seances the lights are not put out but 
merely lowered until quite dim. The trumpet is laid on the 



floor in front of a cabinet, and voices issue from it. This 
usually occurs at the medium's own home. In such cases a 
concealed rubber tube lies under a loose rug; and when 
the trumpet is laid on the floor, this tube is secretly 
slipped into the small end of it. This tube runs into the 
cabinet where sits the medium, who inserts a mouthpiece 
and does the talking. In case of the medium hearing any 
sudden movement among the spectators, she quickly 
draws the tube into the cabinet, and conceals it in a pocket 
under her clothing. 

In some cases the trumpet is laid on a chair in front of the 
cabinet and voices seem to issue from it. In this case there 
is no connection, but the medium in the cabinet has a 
second telescopic trumpet concealed under her clothing. 
When the curtain is dropped, she secures this trumpet and 
extends it, holding it near the curtain directly behind the 
other one. The sounds seem to listeners outside to issue 
from the trumpet on the chair. This illusion is perfect, as 
the sounds have the tone of the trumpet, are in line behind 
the one in view, and the attention is directed to the 
trumpet on the chair just as a ventriloquist directs the 
attention of the spectators to his "figure." 

I am digressing some, as these last methods could not 
have been used in the case the Doctor describes; but I 
believe the reader will pardon this digression, for the sake 
of this additional information. While I am dealing with 
the subject of trumpet seances, independent voices and 
dark seances, I shall take the liberty of describing some 
more work of this kind. 

When a medium works in his own home, it is an easy 
matter to have speaking tubes whose openings are masked 
by picture moulding or other objects. These lead to the 
confederate who can, by a system of switches, send the 
voices into the room through any or all of the tubes at 
will. Such sound appears to come out of the very air and 
is difficult to locate. The origin of sound is difficult to 
locate anyway, and in such cases it is much more so. 

At one time I heard a report of a case where independent 
voices followed a young girl out in the open air, and 



would on occasions converse with her. A certain party 
accompanied her to a well, and heard a voice speak out in 
the open air and address her. I do not know if such report 
were entirely true or not, as the opportunity to investigate 
the case was lost when I heard of it; but the idea occurred 
to me that it would be very easy to lay a small iron pipe 
under ground from a house, and have it terminate in a 
well near the surface. Its termination could easily be 
masked and a confederate in the house could send voices 
into the 

top of the well at will. To one unacquainted with the 
secret, the voice would be extremely difficult to locate. Of 
this I am certain, from some experiments I once 
conducted, wherein I sent voices through some hundreds 
of feet of pipe which ran through a public hitching rack. 
Passers-by at the farther end would think themselves 
addressed by some one near them, and would look around 
in a very foolish manner in search of the speaker. We 
boys thought this great sport. 

By this means, voices can be made to appear on a lawn in 
the open and will seem very mysterious to a small party. 

A small half-inch pipe can be laid under the ground near 
the surface and terminate under an urn, the roots of a tree, 
or even in the grass just below the level of the earth. It can 
be kept corked to prevent moisture from entering when 
not in use, and if the grass be a trifle long and the entrance 
of the tube a trifle below the surface of the ground, it 
would escape discovery. Of course it should only be used 
in the evening, in a dim light, and then used but sparingly. 
If two or three of these were located in different positions, 
and used sparingly, marvelous reports would go abroad of 
the mysterious voices heard in the open air by persons 
when there. After using, the cork should be re-inserted, a 
little moist earth placed over it, and the grass re-arranged 
and sprinkled. 

I have a letter from a gentleman in Oldtown, Kentucky, 
who reports to me a seance where in the twilight he saw a 
trumpet move across the floor, out into the yard and up 
into the branches of the trees. I have the name of the 
medium who produced this manifestation. I do not know 



the means she used, but I know a means by which I have 
caused other articles to move across the floor. The secret 
was a thread pulled by a concealed assistant, and which of 
course was invisible. If I were producing this 
manifestation, I should lay a strong black linen or silk 
thread on the floor, out of the door, on the lawn, and then 
up over a limb in a tree. From there I should lead it to a 
concealed assistant, who at the proper time should draw it 
in. I would have a soft copper-wire hook on the end of the 
thread, which I should secretly bend around the handle of 
the trumpet when laying it on the floor. When the trumpet 
should catch in the branches of the tree, the assistant 
could, by pulling on the thread, straighten out the wire 
hook, drawing it in, while the trumpet would drop to the 
ground. In case the trumpet had no handle, a small hole 
near the rim would attract no notice. The wire hook could 
be passed through this hole. I have no doubt that this was 
the means employed. 

At one time I fitted up my home with a number of 
mechanical rappers under the floor in different positions. 
The threads that operated them all entered the room 
through some tiny holes in the floor back of a couch. My 
wife lay on this couch, apparently resting, and secretly 
manipulating the threads. I had most marvelous raps 
which would seem to move to any position asked for by 
the spectators, and would answer questions intelligently. 
The effect was very great, although I always afterwards 
informed my spectators that it was not spirits. I had one 
set of strings which caused a piano to voluntarily strike 
chords when I should desire. I have seen nervous ladies 
greatly frightened by these manifestations. 

Mediums claim that spirits have a horror of lightwaves 
and that certain manifestations can only occur in the dark. 
It is true that the manipulating spirit has a horror of the 
light, and that certain manifestations can only take place 
in the darkness. If any one will have the courage at such 
times, to suddenly flash a pocket electric light on the 
trumpet, it will not be necessary for him to be a performer 
in order to discover the secret of the manifestations. There 
is not a reliable report in the country, where at any time 
any one suddenly flashed one of these lights on a trumpet 



seance, that he did not find the medium or the 
confederates at work producing the manifestations in a 
very simple manner. It seems to me that if in any instance 
such a phenomenon were genuine, there would some time 
be a case where these exposers would find something not 
a trick. 

A lady medium from Lincoln, Nebraska, recently 
informed me, that the dark seance is rapidly losing 
prestige since the manufacture of the pocket electric light. 
She said that these were being used on the trumpet 
mediums all over the country with disastrous results, and 
that the profession would soon have to drift into other 
channels of trickery. She also told me of a medium who 
uses his chandelier to bring voices secretly into his room; 
and that he hangs the trumpet on the chandelier and the 
voices appear to issue from it, while in reality they issue 
from a number of tiny holes in different parts of the 
chandelier. 

I look at the question of spirit communion somewhat in 
this manner: We all have a spirit while we live. This spirit 
cannot perform a physical miracle. For it to talk, nature 
has found it necessary to develop vocal organs. Without 
these no living spirit can talk. To move objects, physical 
contact and force are necessary. Without these, no living 
spirit can move objects. Why should any disembodied 
spirit, (if such exist), be able to execute any act which it 
could not execute if in the body; or, in other words, why 
should it be able to perform a miracle? 

The theory of certain psychic researchers whom I know 
seems to be something like this: Spirits of the dead can 
only manifest themselves through the organism of some 
person fitted for their control. Such organism is what they 
term a medium; and they are very doubtful about any 
physical manifestations being genuine. 

As to the information which the voices gave the Doctor, I 
am not in a position to judge; for I do not know what 
opportunity the medium may have had secretly to learn 
the history of those present. However, many tricks are 
used successfully, even in this feature of the work. 



DAVID P. ABBOTT. 
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APPENDIX 

Correspondence Between Inquirers and Mr. Abbott 
Through the Columns of "The Open Court" 


SPIRIT PORTRAITURE 

Mr. Bennett to The Open Court: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE OPEN COURT: 

I am deeply interested in the articles by Mr. Abbott about 
spirit mediums, because I have been investigating in that 
line myself, and am now writing to ask you to have Mr. 
Abbott explain a performance that is done in Chicago. A 
man in this city went to a Mr. B., a trumpet and also 
clairvoyant medium of Chicago, (he has been here and is 
one that I have criticized), and in a seance his mother's 
spirit urged him to get her portrait taken, as she was 
anxious for him to know how she looked now. The 
medium told the man of a lady in Chicago that could take 
spirit portraits, and he called on her. He says he wrote on 
a sheet torn from a new tablet that he carried with him 
asking his mother if she would come and sit for her 
portrait. This sheet he folded, and with two other blank 
ones torn from the same tablet, put into an envelope and 
held it under a book on the table. He had done all this by 
instructions from the lady, but she sat all the time clear 
across the room from him. She talked several minutes on 
other topics, then told him his message was ready. On 
opening the envelope the two blank sheets were written 
full, and with ink. His mother consented to sit. So the 
medium brought out a canvas about 18 by 30 inches 
stretched on a frame, and hung this on the wall near the 
man and in front of him. Then the medium retired across 







the room. Soon colors began to develop on the canvas, 
and he says in just twenty minutes by his watch the 
portrait was finished, all the colors developing from a 
clean, white canvas before his eyes, and no other person 
near. When he first touched it the paint, or what not, was 
still green and he blurred it. So he had to leave it a few 
days to dry before having it sent home. When it arrived it 
so pleased him that he sent the medium's price, $40.00. 
He says it does not resemble his mother when she died, 
(an old lady), but thinks it resembles her when she was 
about 35, and she assures him that it looks like her as she 
is now. 

I have seen the picture, and should call it an oil painting 
of a very good looking woman of about 35. 

The medium who encouraged this man had met him in 
this city, and also twice in Chicago at the medium's home 
or office, and of course he posted the artist medium by 
telephone or otherwise as to the man's name, his mother's 
name and other matters. I think Mr. Abbott has already 
explained how the writing is done in the envelope. But 
how do they develop what appears to be an oil painting 
from a clean canvas right before the purchaser's eyes? 
There is another portrait in this vicinity executed by the 
same Chicago medium in the same way but I have not 
seen that. But I am told it is a fine oil painting. Now I 
wish you would have Mr. Abbott explain this portrait 
painting, and expose these frauds that are being 
perpetrated on innocent people in your big city. 

C. W. BENNETT. 

GOLD WATER, MICH. 


Mr. Abbott to The Open Court: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE OPEN COURT: 



Your letter enclosing one from Mr. Bennett came duly to 
hand. I think I know the name of the medium or mediums 
to whom he refers, as I have heard of their work from 
other sources. I may be mistaken as to this, as there are 
possibly others producing spirit portraits; but at least I 
have heard of only one "firm" doing this style of work. 

Now I have never witnessed the production of one of their 
paintings, and to do so would be quite expensive; so I 
could hardly tell the exact means they use. However, I am 
familiar with some secrets which are doubtless the same, 
or about the same, as those that they employ. 

I will first give a short account of the evolution of the 
"art" of producing spirit portraits. Like all good tricks, the 
secrets have been developed by a process of experiment 
and gradual evolution. 

At the beginning when mediums were able secretly to 
secure pictures of the departed friends of some of their 
subjects, they would first secretly prepare the pictures and 
then produce them at a seance with very striking effect. 

At this time a cabinet was used in the production of the 
pictures. The medium would allow the cabinet to be very 
thoroughly examined; and, if a lady, would also allow a 
committee of ladies to examine her clothing. Her 
attendant would then hand her a blank canvas fastened 
onto a frame. 

The medium would now exhibit this canvas to each 
spectator at close range, showing both sides of it, and 
would remind the audience that there were no appliances 
in the cabinet or in her clothing. She would then retire to 
the cabinet for a few moments, after which she would 
come forth with the canvas still on its frame, which could 
have been and frequently was marked; but on this canvas 
was now a portrait of the "dear one" of one of the 
spectators. This portrait was yet hardly dry. 

It is needless to say that this always made a great 
impression with ardent believers. The secret was very 
simple. The painting was first prepared on canvas. This 



canvas was then placed over a clean canvas, and the two 
were tacked to a frame. The clean canvas underneath kept 
the paint from showing through, and from behind this 
appeared as an unpainted canvas. Next, the medium 
tacked a clean canvas over the picture and did it so neatly 
that no one could detect the deception. This was the 
canvas that she exhibited to the spectators. 

Now, on entering the cabinet, she simply pulled off the 
top canvas, removed the few tacks that held it, and 
secreted the same in a pocket under her dress. As she had 
already had her clothing examined, she need not submit to 
a second examination afterwards. Now, under her 
clothing, around her waist, was a belt next to her skin, this 
had a tiny pocket in it containing a small phial of poppy 
oil. This escaped detection on the examination, for the 
reason that the medium appeared rather "modest" and the 
committee did not make too close an examination of her 
underclothing. Now, after removing the top canvas she 
secured the poppy oil and rubbed it over the painting. 
Then, concealing the phial, she came forth from the 
cabinet with the painting still damp. 

Some mediums merely covered the painting with a 
solution of zinc white and water. This effectually 
concealed the picture, if only exhibited from a short 
distance. This could be removed by the judicious use of a 
damp sponge. 

After this certain mediums invented a way to put portraits 
on a slate, and then by adroit substitution, to introduce 
this prepared slate into a stack of examined ones; they 
could thus sometimes get for a sitter a portrait of a 
departed relative instead of a message, or they could 
produce both. Some mediums use a very clever system of 
substitution of canvases, and I have heard somewhere of a 
mechanical easel designed especially for substituting 
them. 

Now there was quite a demand for spirit portraits that the 
subjects could see appear on the canvas before their very 
eyes. Believers are never satisfied and are continually 
looking for stronger and stronger tests. The mediums are 



thus ever forced along the road of improvement in their 
methods. 

Mediums now began experimenting with chemicals, to 
discover those that could be put on a canvas and that 
would remain invisible until developed. A number of 
chemicals were found; and the pictures formed did not 
resemble those made with oil paints, for they were really 
mere chemical stains. They thus appeared to be more 
"spiritual." 

I will give the names of a few chemicals that have been 
used in this manner. If a canvas of unbleached muslin 
have a portrait painted on it with the solutions given 
below, it will appear to be unprepared, as the chemicals 
will be invisible when dry. If sprayed with a weak 
solution of tincture of iron, the picture gradually appears. 
Sulphocyanide of potassium is used for red, ferrocyanide 
of potassium for blue, and tannin for black. 

If preferred the following solutions may be used: Sulphate 
of iron for blue, nitrate of bismuth for yellow, and 
sulphate of copper for brown. In this case spray with a 
solution of prussiate of potash. 

Originally, when these were used, a canvas was first 
exhibited and shown to be apparently free from 
preparation. This canvas was then dampened and placed 
on an easel in front of a cabinet. A light was placed at 
such an angle back of the canvas as to enable the 
spectators to see through it. The other lights were then 
lowered, and the music started, while the medium entered 
the cabinet back of the canvas. Then through a tiny hole 
in the cabinet curtain, the medium, from behind, using an 
atomizer, secretly sprayed the canvas with the developing 
solution. The portrait gradually made its appearance 
before the spectator's eyes. The atomizer had to be kept 
screwed up tight, and the music covered the slight noise 
which it made. 

A case is reported wherein a medium, after sitting for a 
time without results, proposed to hurry up the appearance 



of the portrait by making magnetic passes over the 
canvas. This he did; and at the same time he secretly 
sprayed the canvas from an atomizer concealed in his 
sleeve. 

Before giving my ideas of the methods employed by the 
Chicago mediums, I will quote an extract from a letter I 
have received from a gentleman in Tacoma, Washington. 
This gentleman has an uncle who obtained a portrait of 
his little girl who is dead. The passage reads as follows: 
"My uncle is certain that there was no fraud used in the 
production of the large wall portrait which he secured of 
his little girl, as he and other members of his family saw 
the picture gradually appear on the canvas, which was 
placed in a window. There was no possible chance of 
fraud, he avers. He has shown this picture, which is quite 
artistic, to many prominent persons, and before some 
local literary bodies. The portrait is a reproduction of a 
cabinet-size photograph which he had with him at the 
time, but to further mystify him there are some slight 
changes in the picture. Although he is very intelligent, he 
says that this picture was never made by mortal hands, or 
with paint and brush." 

It is to be regretted that this description is so meagre of 
details. I should like to have known what opportunity 
there might have been for secretly photographing his 
picture or copying it; whether he had more than the one 
sitting or not; if the photograph were shown to the 
medium or left the sitter's hands at all; how soon after his 
arrival with the photograph he received the portrait; 
whether the portrait appears to be in oil paints, or is 
merely chemical stains, etc. It is, however, doubtful if one 
who was not familiar with the importance of these points 
would have noticed these things at all, to say nothing of 
remembering such apparently insignificant details. 

In some of the advertising matter of the mediums to 
whom I refer, I have seen some statements the substance 
of which follows: They do not care to "pander to the 
caprice of carping skeptics"; they desire to give their 
services to honest investigators, and prefer to have an 
appointment made in advance either by telephone or 



otherwise when a sitting is desired; they desire to know, 
also, beforehand, what is the nature of the sitting required 
of them. All of this is perfectly proper for the convenience 
of the parties, but the latter part of it is certainly 
suggestive of preparation. 

They also state that, originally, some dozen years ago, 
when they began developing this phase of mediumship, 
they had to produce the portraits in a closed cabinet, or in 
a dark box; but that of late they have become so highly 
developed that the portraits are produced in the daylight; 
that now the subject selects the canvas and the same is 
placed in the window with the top leaning against the 
window sash; the blind is then drawn down to the canvas 
top, and the draperies are arranged so as to let in no light 
except through the canvas; all other light is excluded from 
the room. Now, it is quite evident that the canvas might 
be sprayed from a concealed mechanism in the window 
casing. If so, the sitter could have no idea of what is 
employed, for under such conditions one could see 
through the canvas but faintly. 

Let us suppose that in the window casing, concealed by 
the wood, are some tubes connected with a pressure tank 
of the developing chemical. Let us suppose that a number 
of tiny nipples are located along these tubes and almost 
penetrate the wood of the casing; that then there are some 
pin-holes in the wood over each nipple; that each nipple is 
set at the proper angle to spray the canvas at the proper 
places. Now when a concealed confederate turns on the 
pressure, it is evident that the picture will gradually 
appear. Other mechanisms may be used. The lower part of 
the window casing, known as the sill, may have a 
revolving trap that revolves behind the canvas, bringing 
up into position a spraying mechanism; or more probably, 
that is merely pushed up out of the way, so as to allow the 
tiny nipples which are trained on the canvas like 
miniature guns, to begin operating. 

It is also possible that the mediums dampen the canvas 
before the experiment, with a sponge saturated with the 
developer,-under the pretext of rendering it transparent, or 
of causing the "spirit paints" to adhere. In such case a 



developer might be used that would act very slowly, and 
then no spraying mechanism would be required. 

It would be easy for the artist to prepare several canvases 
all alike before the sitting, so as to give the sitter free 
choice of canvases. The prices charged, viz., forty dollars, 
would justify the expense. 

Naturally, mediums following this work as a profession 
and doing nothing else, would do much experimenting, 
and would greatly perfect their methods. They would 
doubtless learn to use many chemicals, and could thus 
produce the beautiful tints in which the pictures are now 
made. It is even possible that no spraying mechanism is 
used at present, but that they have discovered chemicals 
which develop under the daylight which enters at the 
window. The last would be the ideal method. To learn just 
what chemicals they use, an analysis of the painted canvas 
would be required. 

Now, in the aforesaid advertising matter, I find a 
statement the substance of which is this: Spirits continue 
to develop on the "other side," therefore the portraits do 
not always look as the persons did in life; that when a 
perfect likeness is desired, it is well to bring a photograph 
for the sitter to look at during the sitting, and upon which 
to concentrate his psychic powers. This is to establish 
proper conditions so as to enable the "spirit artist" to 
make a good reproduction. 

Now, suppose that when the sitter comes with a 
photograph, while he is holding it and looking at it, a 
secret "snap-shot" of it be taken; or that the artist (mortal) 
view it through a small telescope from some concealed 
position. It is evident that after a short time the canvases 
could be brought in for the sitter to select one, and the 
sitting could begin. It might be necessary to make a 
failure at first, and make a second trial for a portrait later, 
as such expedients are frequently resorted to in 
mediumistic work. 


In case no photograph is brought, then the mediums 



doubtless adroitly get a good description of the departed, 
and the portrait looks "as the spirit does now in spirit 
life"; so that there is but a very faint resemblance. I know 
a medium who told me that he was personally acquainted 
with the "fine artist" who prepares these canvases. He told 
me the artist's name and said that he had talked with him 
frequently. The artist is of national fame, and could not 
afford to have his name known in connection with this 
work. Unfortunately, I neglected to write down the name, 
and have forgotten it. 

In the aforesaid advertising matter, I saw some statement 
about leaving the portrait to be completed after the sitting. 
It will also be noticed in Mr. Bennett's letter, that the 
portrait to which he refers was "green" or damp, and was 
left to dry and be called for later. How easy it would be, 
in such case for the artist to copy the picture in oil on 
another canvas, or even to go over the original canvas 
with a coat of oil paints. This may be done in some 
instances. It will be noticed that Mr. Bennett says the 
canvas was hung against the wall. A spraying mechanism 
could have been concealed in the wall as easily as in the 
window casing; or there might even be a sliding panel in 
the wall. In the case Mr. Bennett mentions, the fact that 
the coloring material was yet "green," would indicate the 
use of a spraying chemical. 

The reader may rest assured that the coloring matter on 
the portraits was not created by any "spirit" especially for 
the occasion, but that it was in existence before the sitting, 
that it was applied to the canvas, not by a spirit, but by 
secret means, which are very simple and commonplace 
when understood. If one will but view such things without 
superstition, it will be much easier to realize that they are 
simply clever trickery. 

DAVID P. ABBOTT. 


OMAHA, NEB. 



Mr. Bennett to Mr. Abbott: 


DEAR SIR: 

After writing to you the first time I heard of two other 
spirit pictures in this vicinity, and the weather 
moderating I have been able to go and see them. I 
tried to learn all the points you requested me to 
notice, and I am frank to say that, with these two 
there are several features your explanation to The 
Open Court will not explain. The mediums claim they 
do not know what the paint is, but they say a wet 
sponge will wipe it all off, leaving the canvas white. 

If that is so(?) of course it cannot be oil. It will be 
tedious for me to tell you all the details, but that is the 
only way I can make it plain to you. 

The picture I had seen when I first wrote you was 
owned by a Mr. M. in this city; a portrait of his 
mother, not as he knew her but as she looks now, and 
that left a margin, as did most of the other things, so 
that your "reply" would be sufficient. But now Mr. 

M. has a picture of a daughter that died at birth. It is 
not only a beautiful work of art, as I judge, but it is 
angelic in form and features. But the picture looks 
like a girl of fourteen, while the child was born little 
less than nine years ago. The mother sees this error, 
but says spirits develop faster.(?) 

The child had come to M. in several sittings, I am not 
sure if with other mediums or not, (he and his wife 
and little son have all developed as rapping, writing 
and planchett mediums within the past year), but 
think it did. It told them they could get its picture. So 
he went to Chicago again this winter, taking a well- 
known business man with him. At the hotel M. took 
four leaves from a common note-sized tablet that lay 
on the office table, folded them and put them in an 
envelope with hotel card on the top corner, sealed it, 
put a one cent stamp over the seal, and then ran a pin 
through the corner so as to mark the sheets. I will say 
here that two of the sheets have no pinhole, and M. 



says he presumes he did not fold them exactly even, 
and the hole was made very near the corner edges and 
so missed two. He put the envelope in his pocket and 
the two men went to the mediums where, by their 
directions, he put the envelope on a slate that lay on 
the table, then put another slate over it, and held them 
together about ten minutes, the mediums not being 
near, and conversing on other topics in the mean time. 
Then one told him his message was ready. He took 
the envelope and put it in his pocket, without 
opening, though the mediums protested, wanting to 
know themselves what was in it. But he said he was 
not going to open it until he got home, as his wife 
was skeptical, and if there was anything in it worth 
while he wanted her to see it. 

M. then told them he wanted a picture of his dead 
daughter taken by the side of his living son, now 
about twelve years old. They told him they could not 
include the boy without having his photo or having 
him present; but the photo need not be shown but 
kept in his pocket-only so it was in the room. So they 
agreed on a less price for that picture, and later he is 
going with his son to have both painted together at a 
reduced rate. Now mark the frailties of human 
testimony: M. says his friend selected at random the 
canvas from a large pile lying in a corner of an 
adjoining room, all stretched on frames of different 
sizes, each person selecting the size he wants to pay 
for; and that his friend put the canvas on a window 
sill, and then they both sat down, and in ten minutes 
the picture was completed, the mediums not being 
near them. His friend tells me (separately) that M. 
selected the canvas himself and put it in the window. 
He did not say anything about the mediums, but when 
I asked him if they did not sit on each side of the 
picture, he at first said, "No," and then he said, 
"Perhaps they did!" Now in the other picture to be 
described later they sat on each side of the canvas, 
each holding it by one side, and the window shade 
was pulled down to the top of the canvas, "so as not 
to blind the eyes of the observers." And this is the 
way they picture it out in their catalogue which 



illustrates and explains their methods and terms. 


When M. told me about his mother's picture he said 
they hung it on the wall, and that caused you to ask 
me several questions. But now M. tells me they put it 
in the window, and they sat one on each side holding 
it. See how he varies. 

In the former case they kept the picture a few days to 
dry, and that gave you an idea that they could repaint 
it. But in this case they immediately delivered it to M. 
and he brought it home. He had requested that a 
flower be included in the hair of the girl, and that her 
name that has been given her since she passed over, 
be on the picture. Neither were on it and he 
complained. They told him it would be all right when 
he got home; and sure enough when he unwrapped it 
at home two white spots were in the hair, (golden 
locks hanging in curls, the flower being just over the 
right forehead), and about two days afterwards as the 
mother was looking at it the name gradually 
developed, in capitals about a quarter inch tall, 
Jesemine. Note the spelling. When he arrived, M. was 
surprised to find his son lying on a couch, not well 
enough to go to school. He gave the envelope to the 
boy to open, and all the four sheets were written full 
on one side with ink. (I forgot to say that they put a 
small tin cover on top of the top slate with a little ink 
in it.) The first sheet was signed "Jesimine." (Two 
i’s.) Among other things she said, "Do not worry 
about Ira’s sickness, (the boy’s name) he will have a 
short run of fever, but get well soon if you take good 
care of him." Now when M. left home the boy was 
well, and he did not know he was sick until his return- 
-hence he says the mediums could not have learned it 
from him by mind-reading. And he had not told them 
the boy’s name. Next followed a longer letter from 
one signed "Fulton," who told him several things 
about his business and patents. M. has invented a 
drying kiln, and made several patented 
improvements, and not having sufficient money to do 
it all and manufacture, took in some partners in 
Cleveland, where it is manufactured. He is having 



some trouble with these partners and this Fulton gave 
advice about that. He says this Fulton (he believes it 
to be the steamboat man) has told him all he knew 
about his invention from first to all the 
improvements. He says he has never told the 
mediums about his business nor about this Fulton. A 
third letter was from his mother, but signed "Per E. D. 
G." as all her letters are, but he does not know 
himself who E. D. G. is. They say the girl has taken 
the name of the flower, Jasmine, but the mother 
noticed that it was spelled differently in the letter 
from the picture, and neither right if meant for that 
flower. There are only two spires of the flower in the 
picture, just two white leaflets pointing outwards 
from each other. But the picture is very handsome, 
and an ornament to the room, even though fictitious. 
The difficulties in my mind in this case that you do 
not explain are that the canvas is selected at random, 
so they could not prepare it in advance; they delivered 
it at once, so they did not have a chance to paint it 
afterwards; and the things told in the letter about the 
boy's sickness, etc., which M. says he kept in his 
pocket all the time. 

The other case is a Mrs. B., whose son, sixteen years 
old, died last April from measles, followed by 
pneumonia. She is a Baptist and had no belief in 
spirits, but was so grieved about her loss that some 
friends advised her to consult a medium, which she 
did. Among them was the one from Chicago, that I 
mentioned to you before, and who I believe is a 
"runner" for the artist mediums. Some one advised 
her to go and get his picture and in one sitting the boy 
told her he would go with her so she could get an 
exact likeness. She arrived in Chicago on Saturday 
and told them what she had come for. They told her 
there were so many ahead of her that if she did not 
have objections to come next day, Sunday. She 
consented, and then they suggested that she ask for a 
letter from the boy, and she tore two leaves from a 
blank tablet they had, and they gave her an envelope 
in which she placed them, and then she placed them 
between the two slates, and they had her put two large 



rubber bands around them, one each way. She asked 
why they did that, and they replied so that if she were 
a skeptic she could see that they did not do the work. 
On Sunday she went as agreed, but they were still 
having more that were ahead of her (she says), and 
after visiting some time she left. She assures me that 
she did not tell them anything about her boy, his 
name, description, etc., at any of these interviews. On 
Monday she went and they not only got the picture 
but also gave her another long letter, (I think six note 
sheets written on one side) the paper being taken from 
a tablet as before, and put into an envelope, sealed, 
put between two slates, etc., as before. I have seen 
both letters. The penmanship in each is the same, and 
very similar to that in M's letter signed "Fulton." In 
these letters he says, among other things, "Do not 
mourn because I did not see sister before I died. I 
immediately went and saw her after I passed out of 
the body. And I am near you all and see you every 
day. I am also pursuing my studies just the same as 
when in school, only it is not so hard now for me to 
learn my lessons." Now, just before he died he asked 
to see his sister who was also dangerously sick in 
another room, but the doctor forbade their carrying 
her to him, and he died without seeing her. How did 
the mediums know of this incident? Again he says, 
"Goldie is past suffering now. She is here with me all 
the time; we are soul-mates now and very happy 
together." Now Goldie was a little girl sweetheart of 
his when the family lived in another state some years 
before. The day before the boy died the girl got 
burned, and after much suffering died in June; the 
boy died in April. The mother assures me that not 
even any of the neighbors knew of this girl friend, nor 
of her tragic death-much less could these mediums 
have known it. Again, "Do not worry over that 
money. Use it for something that will be useful to 
you, and remember it as a present from me." Now, for 
several days before his sickness he left school to work 
for a neighboring farmer, and the mother thinks that 
work helped to cause his death. So she has kept the 
money he earned in his pocket book just as he left it. 
She says none of the neighbors knew she was keeping 



it, much less the mediums. These are the most 
peculiar features of these letters. 

When the picture was finished she told them she was 
sorry that he did not write his name on it, and 
immediately the name "Harry" appeared on his coat 
sleeve. Then she was sorry that she did not ask that 
some pin or jewel be put on his neck-tie, and 
immediately a little yellow crescent developed in the 
knot of his tie. She says the tie, collar and clothing 
are just like what he wore when in best dress. She 
tells me that the picture is a good likeness of her boy, 
and that all the neighbors think so too. She carried to 
Chicago a photo of this boy with his sister and 
brother, a group of three, Harry being the oldest, but 
all taken when he was twelve; but she did not take 
that photo from her pocket, she says. I noticed that in 
that on the photo Harry had his hair parted on the left 
side, while in the spirit picture it is parted in the 
middle. His mother said that for the last four years he 
had practiced parting it in the middle. So the 
mediums did not imitate the photo she had with her, 
whether they saw it or not. Now "Harry" was the 
name that developed on the picture and it was the 
name signed on both the letters written before the 
picture was made. She is positive she did not tell his 
name. 

I will not longer weary you, but do not see how I 
could describe what I have seen much briefer. To be 
more explicit in replying to your questions: The 
canvas is selected by the applicant, and so it does not 
seem apparent how they can be prepared in advance 
for each applicant, as in these cases one was for a 
child that died at birth, and the other a boy at sixteen. 
If the canvases were prepared with chemicals 
beforehand, the applicant might select one that was 
prepared for an old person, etc. The canvas is set in a 
window, the mediums sitting on each side, each 
holding to one side of it. The window shade is turned 
down to the top of the canvas. The canvases are not 
dampened before the sitting. How do these mediums 
find out names and conditions so as to make them 



appear in letters and on pictures, and tell such things 
as about the sweetheart Goldie? 


These people here tell me that scientists and chemists 
have tested those pictures, and analyzed the paints, 
and been unable to find what they are. The mediums 
of course tell them this; they do not know it from 
chemists themselves. The mediums say they do not 
know what the paints are themselves. It is done by the 
spirits, of course, and how should they know what 
material the spirits use(?)! 

I really hope you will succeed in exposing this feature 
of spiritism, and that I shall be able to give the results 
to my readers not far in the future. If I can in any way 
be of farther aid to you command me. 

Yours for truth, 

C. W. BENNETT. 

COLD WATER, MICH. 


In a subsequent letter, in referring to a trumpet medium, 
Mr. Bennett says: 

"I want to call your attention to the fact that 
it was the same B. of Chicago that I had 
mentioned as the one I believed was a 
"runner" for the portrait mediums. This 
helps to confirm my suspicions. This man 
has been here several times since that time 
M. met him, and had ample opportunities to 
get all the information he needed about M. 
to enable the mediums to make his two 
pictures. It was B. also that first suggested 
(by spirit talk, of course) to that woman to 
get a picture of her boy." 



Second Letter from Mr. Abbott: 


To THE EDITOR OF THE OPEN COURT: 

I am in receipt of this second letter from Mr. Bennet, and 
I can but say that it only confirms me more strongly in my 
opinion that my explanation is the correct one. This letter 
introduces some new features to be explained. One is the 
slate and billet test. Another is the means by which the 
mediums secured the secret information. These I will treat 
separately. 

Now first in regard to the portraits. I am now quite certain 
that a spraying mechanism is used and that it is concealed 
in the window casing. Believers will acknowledge that the 
coloring matter is applied while the canvas is in the 
window. I agree with them. The difference is this, the 
believers think that it is created for the especial purpose 
and applied by an invisible, immaterial, spirit artist, who 
devotes most of his time to the business so as to enable 
some mediums to make a living,—and also to convince 
more strongly than ever good believers. I think the 
coloring matter is manufactured by mortal man, and that a 
portion of it is applied to the canvas in an invisible spray 
while in the window. I think that part of it is applied 
beforehand by a mortal artist in secret, and that it is 
invisible until developed. 

The portraits furnished Mr. M., who did not have pictures 
to be reproduced, do not resemble the spirits when in life. 
These canvases could be selected from the stock 
canvases, which are always on hand ready prepared. He 
would not have to wait for his sitting. The canvases from 
which he selected need not all have the same picture on 
them. Each one of the stock from which he selected could 
have on it an invisible portrait of a girl of about the right 
age, and it would make little difference which one he 
should select; for he could not tell, anyway, how his 
daughter would look when nine years old. Doubtless, the 
stock canvases contain portraits of girls of varying age, 
and the confederate in placing a number of them in the 
adjoining room, would naturally use some bearing 



portraits of girls of not quite the right age. This evidently 
took place, and the gentleman happened to choose one of 
a girl of about fourteen years of age. This made little 
difference, for the credulity of believers always supplies a 
ready explanation for such variations. The same 
explanation will apply to the gentleman's selection of a 
canvas for the portrait of his mother. 

In the lady's case, the portrait must resemble a boy who 
recently died, and must resemble him nearly enough to be 
recognized. In this case a picture must be taken to the 
medium's house with the sitter. Now notice that this lady 
is not given a sitting until her third visit. I am quite sure 
that the "special canvases" had to be prepared for her, and 
that the artist had not completed them when she made her 
second visit. Also notice, that when the portrait for the 
lady was finished, she expressed regret that her son's 
name was not on the picture; after which it appeared. 

Then she regretted that there was no pin in his tie, 
whereupon one immediately appeared. Notice also that in 
the case of the gentleman, he had requested that a flower 
appear in the hair of the girl, and that her name appear on 
the picture. He was disappointed that they were not there, 
and they also subsequently made their appearance. Thus 
in each case these sitters were given special "after effects" 
in response to their spoken wishes. 

How very obliging this spirit artist is! How very 
convincing is his work! Is it not strange that he will not 
permit a subject to bring his own canvas? Does not this 
similarity in the mode of procedure in each case tell a 
story to the rational reader? Did any of my readers ever 
see the same sleight-of-hand trick performed over a few 
times, and note the absolute similarity in the mode of 
operation? Is it not a fact, in the language of the 
profession, that "this is in the game"? It is just such little 
improvements to a trick performed by a medium that, in 
the language of the profession, "makes the work strong." 
For myself, I am quite sure that these special effects were 
prepared on the canvases in advance, with a more slowly 
acting chemical; that by suggestion in the conversation, 
the mediums adroitly caused their subjects to request 
these little after effects. In performing tricks myself I have 



frequently resorted to just such expedients, and have thus 
sometimes made my work appear almost supernatural. 

In the case of the gentleman, he requested these effects in 
advance before the sitting. His canvas was a stock picture, 
but the assistant in the adjoining room quickly applied the 
special effects to the canvas with the slow chemical. On 
reaching home the flower was found to have developed, 
but later the wife of the sitter saw the name appear before 
her. Possibly it was visible as soon as the flower was, but 
that she overlooked its location. Then when she did 
discover it, the psychological effect was as though it had 
suddenly developed before her eyes. 

In the case of the lady, I think the conversation was so 
manipulated as to cause her to express her desire, a short 
time before the chemicals had time to develop. I am quite 
sure that two persons from the same town would not each, 
independently, if uninfluenced by suggestion, have asked 
for special after effects of such similarity to appear on the 
portraits. This feature is evidently considered pretty 
"strong" by these mediums and is "worked in" very 
frequently. 

It will be noticed that the gentleman selected a canvas and 
got his picture very readily; but that when he requested 
his living son's portrait to be made on the same canvas, 
this could not be done without a second sitting, and the 
presence of the boy or his photograph. 

Next in regard to the means by which the mediums 
secured the secret information. When high grade mediums 
do a big business, it is very common for them to employ a 
"traveling person" as I have stated elsewhere. Is it not 
natural to suppose that these mediums do this, and that the 
medium B., who solicits (or has his spirit voices solicit) 
trade for them, receives part of the proceeds? Would this 
not partly explain the high prices charged? Honest 
spiritualists will tell most any one, that mediums as a 
class always greatly depreciate the work of other 
mediums, and are continually crying "fraud" against them. 
Many believers have expressed their regret to me of this 
frailty in the character of this class of persons. It is very 



unusual for a medium to advise a sitter to visit and spend 
money with another medium. To me it is as plain as day. 
The medium B. had been in the home city of these sitters 
many times. All believers, and those who were on the way 
to become believers, evidently had sittings. One of this 
medium's voices advised this lady to get this portrait. This 
proves that the lady discussed the matter either with this 
medium or his voices. Evidently, this lady in her 
conversation and questions (written or otherwise), 
revealed to these spirit voices or this medium, all of the 
secrets (including the manner in which her son had lately 
worn his hair, etc.), which afterwards were used to such 
telling advantage. She has no doubt forgotten most of her 
conversations with this medium, and could not relate one 
thing in ten that passed between them. But it is a 
medium's business to write down and remember these 
things. It is also a very prevalent custom for mediums to 
exchange information thus secured. 

I feel sure that this medium secured the lady's son's 
photograph, either with her consent for the purpose of 
"magnetizing it," or of getting en rapport with her son; or 
else that he secured it at some gallery secretly, and that he 
copied it with a kodak. How frequently do subjects take 
some memento as a lock of hair or a photograph of the 
dear one to a medium! How easily can a medium manage 
to have this done long before his voices ever advise a 
spirit portrait! 

There can be no doubt that he furnished the lady mediums 
all of the vital information, names, etc., which these 
mediums afterwards used to such telling advantage. The 
reader need not doubt the fact that mediums obtain a 
complete knowledge of the little secrets, connected with 
the dead of their sitters. These things prey on the minds of 
those who are in grief, and are revealed to mediums in 
one way or another in private sittings. 

I wish my readers could see a collection of written and 
signed questions which is in my possession. These were 
written by many persons who thought that they saw them 
burned before their eyes. They reveal all of the innermost 
secrets of their writers. Each writer believed that the 



medium never saw his writing, and in some instances 
report that he never touched the cards on which it was. If 
another medium were to appear and reveal this same 
information to these persons, they would undoubtedly 
certify that no one at all knew of these secrets. These were 
presented to me by a medium of my acquaintance,- who is 
quite friendly with me. 

As to the sickness of the boy, (whose name was probably 
furnished by B.), I should think this a mere prediction 
which would apply to any growing child; that, had the 
boy not been sick on the father's arrival, like most 
children he would at some later time have had an 
unimportant sickness; and that in such a case this 
prediction would have been applied by the gentleman to 
the event. On arriving home the boy happened to be sick, 
which accidentally made an immediate fulfilment of the 
prediction. 

And now in regard to the slate test. I have elsewhere dealt 
very completely with these tests. I will not take up space 
here in doing so. In an article of mine appearing in the 
Journal of the Society for Psychical Research I explain a 
test where, from some slates, possession is secretly 
obtained of a sealed envelope. This could be opened with 
steam, and the writing done, after which the envelope 
could be again sealed. In Suggestion, of September, 1901, 
there is an exposure of this same trick, or nearly the same 
trick, as that which these mediums performed. 

It is quite evident that these sitters received information or 
instructions from some source in advance, which caused 
them to prepare the sealed envelopes. In the gentleman's 
case he prepared his at the hotel. Now the lady did not 
come with one prepared, so the mediums had her prepare 
a sealed envelope in exactly the same manner. What a 
strange coincidence! This shows that this is a stock trick 
of theirs and is performed for most subjects. The mode of 
operation is exactly the same in each case. This fact alone 
shows that it is a trick. 

It will be noted that one letter was signed, "per E. D. G." 
The recipient does not know any one whom these initials 



would indicate. Had the mediums' notes of information 
been more complete, or had they accidentally hit upon 
other initials, this might have been cited as a most 
convincing test. 

I will not take up further space with my explanations; but 
I simply assure my readers that if any of them will take 
their own canvas with them, and never let it out of their 
hands or sight, they will get no picture. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 

DAVID P. ABBOTT. 
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ADDENDA 

Another Billet Test 


I will add to this work a description of a splendid billet test which I have 

witnessed since the appearance of the first edition. The spectators are given 
small white cards on which to write their questions and names. They are also 
given envelopes in which to seal the cards after first folding them. These 
envelopes have been previously numbered by the medium. 

After the questions are prepared, the medium collects them in a velvet bag 
which is fastened on the end of a stick. He carries this article by the stick or 
handle, and the spectators drop their sealed envelopes into the bag. When all 
are collected, he holds the bag aloft so all can see that there is no exchange, 
and then proceeds to empty the billets upon his center table. The billets lie 
there in full view while the performer goes on with some other matter for a 
time. 

Next the performer takes a pair of double or hinged slates, and, going to the 
table, opens them and places the sealed envelopes between them. He now 
gives these slates to any spectator to hold, and he takes a seat facing the 
spectators. 

Next he requests the spectator holding the slates to take one envelope at a 
time from them, to read its number and to give it back unopened to its writer. 

Upon his doing this the medium proceeds to answer the subject's questions in 
detail, to tell his name, etc., as in the other various billet tests that I have 
described. After each test is given the writer is requested to open his envelope 
and to see that his folded card is still within it undisturbed. 

I find this test very effective when properly "worked up," and fully equal to 
the billet work of Chicago's best mediums. First, the velvet bag contains a 
deception and is about the same as the one described on page 148 of this 
volume, with the exception that it is larger. The stick or handle is a hollow tin 








tube painted black. On the end of this tube is soldered one side of a circle of 
stiff wire eight or ten inches in diameter. From this wire circle is suspended 
the open velvet bag some twelve inches deep and properly ornamented. There 
is a secret velvet partition in the bag which is sewed at the top to a half circle 
of wire, which has a straight projection or piston running up through the 
handle. This piston is fastened at the handle end to a short piece of tin tubing 
which matches the handle. By turning this short tube, the piston is turned, 
moving the cloth partition from side to side in the bag. The one I use has a 
window-curtain roller-spring within it, which causes the partition to "switch" 
when I release my grip on it. In one side are secretly placed "dummy" 
envelopes. 

Now after the performer gathers up the original numbered envelopes, he 
allows the piston to revolve. He then apparently empties the bag on his center 
table. It is the dummy envelopes that fall out, and the originals are secretly 
retained in the bag in its other compartment. The performer now carelessly 
tosses the bag into the wings, or adjoining room, where is his assistant. I will 
mention that the conjuring depots supply these bags minus the springs in 
rather smaller sizes. I think if the performer requests it, that they would make 
this kind for him. However, I made my own. A good medium recently told me 
that this bag was his greatest help. 

Now, while the performer continues some other matter, and while the sealed 
envelopes lie apparently untouched on his center table, the assistant opens, 
reads, copies, and again seals in previously numbered envelopes, the various 
questions and names. The envelopes, after being again sealed, are placed 
between a pair of large double, or hinged slates. When the performer is ready 
to proceed with the tests, he steps to his adjoining room or the wings, and 
brings out these slates. 

He then steps to his center table and gathers up the envelopes, like a pack of 
cards, and lays them on the center of his table. He now takes up the hinged 
slate (still closed) with its hinge facing the spectators, and lays it flat on the 
stack of dummy envelopes, and presses downwards as if trying to cover them 
up. This he can not do as the package is too thick. He therefore takes up the 
envelopes with one hand and while doing so lays the slates flat on the table 
with the hinged edge still facing the spectators. Next he lifts the rear edge of 
the upper slate, opening it up towards the spectators, and with his other hand 
from behind apparently inserts the envelopes between the slates, immediately 
lowering the upper slate and thus closing them. He then gives these slates to a 
spectator to hold. 


Now he does not place the dummies between the slates, as he apears to do. In 



fact, he merely slips them under both slates and they fall into an opening in 
the table. The originals are already in the slates as before stated. 

I will give a brief description of this table. It is a light center table covered 
with black velvet, and this extends over the sides some eight inches, forming 
a drape. A fancy design is laid off on the table top, by tacking on silver braid 
so as to form figures such as squares, circles, etc. This appears to be for the 
purpose of ornamentation. However, it conceals the trick. Just back of the 
center of the table one square is really a hole in the table, into whichis sewed 
a black velvet pocket six inches deep. This pocket is absolutely invisible if its 
margin be bordered with bright silver braid, and if bright lights be behind the 
table and above it. A spectator can stand within two feet of this table and can 
only discover the pocket by feeling. It is absolutely invisible. This is called a 
"Black Art Table." Into this opening the dummy envelopes fall when shoved 
under the slates. The slates being placed well back over the opening, the 
envelopes have to be shoved forward horizontally into it, and the motion is 
deceptive, as the envelopes appear from the front to be going into the slates. 
This is surely a most excellent "switch," as is also that of the "Velvet 
Changing Bag." 

The performer now seats himself and gives the tests, while the spectator 
returns to each writer his unopened (?) envelope. How does the medium get 
the questions? It is simplicity itself. He has a small book made of white 
celluloid. The leaves are about eight in number, and are about half the size of 
playing cards. The leaves are fastened together by punching two holes on one 
side of each leaf, and then putting in these holes a small ring. This book can 
be held in the palm; and after reading each leaf, it is allowed to fall open in 
the palm whereupon the question on its other side can be read. 

The assistant copies the questions on these leaves and numbers them the same 
as the envelopes. When the performer gets the double slates, he places this 
book in his pocket with his handkerchief. When he gives the tests, he takes 
out the handkerchief and conceals the book secretly in his palm. The hands 
hold the handkerchief and he frequently mops his brow during the "trying 
ordeal." The handkerchief is held in the hands in his lap when it is not in use, 
and this helps conceal the tiny book and the motions of dropping its leaves. 
The performer thus reads the questions in his hands, and gives the most 
marvelous tests under the very eyes of his spectators. I consider this one of 
the best billet tricks extant. 
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ADDENDA 


The Swinging Pendulums Again 


Since the first edition of this volume appeared I have developed the "Mystic 

Oracle of the Swinging Pendulums" described on page 9, into a much better 
trick. I think best to give the reader the benefit of my experiments so that he 
can work it more successfully; as it is surely a most mystifying effect. Any 
person can learn this in an hour, and he does not have to be a performer in 
order to work it well. 

I use a small mahogony center table, about twenty inches square on top, with 
four legs, one at each corner. The table is not rickety or creaky, neither is it 
more solid than any new table of that style. The top can be displaced possibly 
one inch, by a slight pressure of the hands. 

When the hands are placed on the table, it is pushed possibly one-half inch, so 
as to be slightly under tension. I use no cover on the table. Now at first, I 
actually made perceptible pushes or vibrations; but after an hour or so of 
practice, I found that by merely watching a pendulum it would strike, and I 
could not detect that I was making motions. My subconscious mind does the 
work involuntarily, so that all I have to do is to look at a pendulum; and once 
striking, it will continue to strike as long as I look at it, and will only cease 
when I look elsewhere. It seems to me that I do it by my mere will-power. 
However, I know that I must make involuntary vibrations. I re'cently 
permitted Mrs. Powell, the wife of the famous magician, to place her hands on 
the table, and I placed my hands on top of hers. The vibrations were so slight 
that she could detect nothing, and she was completely mystified, much to the 
amusement of her celebrated husband who knew the trick. 

The pendulum weights are hung on hair wire. They must be much heavier 
than bullets. Neither must the amplitude of their swing be very great. Each 
pendulum must be experimented with separately until it is just right, and until 
it will strike from the slightest vibrations. The stand or rack, upon which the 
longer ones are hung, must be solid and not springy. I use a magician's 









"Crystal Clock" base, with a heavy brass tree rising out of its top. I suspend 
pendulums from the latter's branches. The base resembles the base of a tall 
brass lamp. Two pendulums are metal balls one-half inch in diameter, and two 
are wooden balls one inch in diameter. The latter have large holes bored in 
their bottoms reaching nearly through, and these are filled w ith melted lead. 
The metal balls swing in wine glasses, and the larger balls swing in the 
regular size glasses, as their diameter reduces their swing. These pendulums 
are sixteen, eighteen, twenty and twenty-two inches long. The other 
pendulums I suspend in circular bottles from the lower ends of their corks. I 
use two bottles such as originally contain olive oil in the large grocery stores. 
They are about fifteen inches tall and very slender. One stands on each corner 
of the side of the table opposite me. Between these, grouped symmetrically, 
are other slender circular bottles, six, eight, and ten inches tall. The 
pendulums in them are of varying lengths and are quite heavy. In the center of 
this group I also set a wide bottle containing two lead dolls seated in swings, 
suspended from a cross stick. The shortest pendulum is about four inches 
long. 

Each pendulum wire has a tiny ring at its top, and this is hung in a little staple 
that is pushed up into the cork's bottom. The staple should sit edgewise to the 
spectator in all cases. Each pendulum must be adjusted until it responds and 
strikes under the most delicate pressure. This is so that heavy vibrations are 
unnecessary. Light pendulums can not be controlled like heavy ones. The 
operator must have great patience, get in no hurry, and take plenty of time in 
bringing the pendulums to a striking amplitude of vibration. 

Short pendulums do not require vibrations every swing, to operate them, but a 
vibration every second or third swing will do. In case of laughing or talking, I 
manage to slightly shake or jar my chest in time with the motions of the 
selected pendulum; as any jar, if in time, helps to accelerate the motions. But 
it must also be remembered that ajar out of time retards them. I keep 
continually cautioning the sitter not to jar the table, explaining that "this 
would cause all the pendulums to go to swinging and would thus mar the 
experiment." This makes him a trifle nervous so that he can not detect a slight 
vibration. It also prevents the correct idea from entering his mind. 

I request him to watch the selected pendulum intently, and this also helps the 
experiment along; for in watching it, he naturally exerts his will-power also. I 
generally place my palms on the back of the sitter's hands which rest upon the 
table, while he sits beside me on a slightly elevated seat. This is one of the 
few tricks that will bear indefinite repetition. 
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ADDENDA 

A Billet Test Improved 


There is probably no more effective trick than the one described in Number 

III of "Half Hours with Mediums," on page 14 of this volume. Since the 
volume was first published I have improved my method somewhat, and this 
makes it much more effective. 

I first prepare the message for my subject, addressing him by name, and 
signing the name of some one who is dead that he knows, if it be possible to 
secure the name secretly. This message I write on one sheet of a quite small 
tablet, and fold it in the middle. I place this between the two backs of the 
envelope, and then seal the outer flap carefully to the inner one. 

I have several tablets and envelopes in a small box of stationery. I ask the 
subject to select a sheet from one of the tablets, which he does. I next ask him 
to take an envelope; but I have the prepared one on top of the others, and I 
say, "Just take an envelope, please." He invariably takes the first one. I now 
ask him to place his folded sheet in the center of this envelope, as nearly as he 
can, and to seal the latter. This he does; and in placing it in so carefully, he 
naturally sees that the envelope is empty, without having his suspicion 
aroused by my suggesting such a thing. He does as directed. 

I next ask him to hold his sealed envelope on its lower edge on the table, and 
not to let it leave his hands, but to permit me to grasp it with my right fingers, 
which I proceed to do. After a time I cause the table to rap three times, by 
slightly moving my foot, with my shoe pressing against the table leg. This 
makes splendid raps. I then show him that my hands are empty; and taking his 
envelope, I say, "Let me see if you have a message." I tear off the end 
carefully, and insert my fingers in the back compartment, removing and 
handing him his message before his very eyes. As he reads it, my left hand 
secretly exchanges the envelope just used for a duplicate ordinary one, torn 
open in the same manner. This has been placed in my left coat pocket in 
advance for this purpose, and I silently drop the original into my pocket and 








withdraw the dummy. As he finishes read" ing, I am fingering the dummy, 
and I hand this to him asking him to keep all as a souvenir. Really this is as 
effective as any slate or billet test I have ever seen. 
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ADDENDA 


The Doctor Schlessinger Act Improved 


There is quite an improvement in the manner of working the trick performed 

by Dr. Schlessinger, and which is described in the chapter entitled, "Some 
Unusual Mediumistic Phenomena." In this, the subject places the folded 
billets (which are contained in a hollow skull or hat) under the table. There he 
selects them, one at a time, at random, and places them in the hands of the 
performer, which are also held under the table. Neither the performer nor the 
subject sees the billets; yet the performer selects the one containing the name 
of the dead person, and hands it back to the subject, without bringing it from 
under the table, stating that this is the name of the person who is dead. He also 
requests the subject to hold it below the table, so that he (the performer) can 
not see it, and to there examine it and see if the performer be correct. When 
the subject does this, then the performer proceeds to read the name without 
seeing the paper. The performer also hands other billets back to the hand of 
the subject under the table, telling him that these are the names of living 
persons, and at the same time reading the names, with his clairvoyant power. 

The method is simple. The name of the dead person is secretly selected, as I 
previously described in the chapter mentioned, and it is memorized. This 
billet the performer folds in a way slightly different from the others, so that he 
can tell by feeling when it is placed in his hands. Generally I make the last 
fold, and then quickly and secretly crimp or fold over one corner of the billet. 

I also select a second choice, as previously described, and memorize this 
name, and this time crimp two of the corners. Then I select and memorize a 
third choice, and this time do not crimp either corner; but on making the last 
fold of the billet, I do so in such a manner that one fold of the paper does not 
extend to the end of the other fold, but falls short a quarter of an inch. Now, 
under the table, I can quickly tell these names by feeling. This, however, 
requires a good memory and considerable care. 

Now, most of the time I am right; and after selecting and reading the correct 
name, I select and read the other living names that I have crimped. However, 
should I miss my guess at first, as sometimes happens, just as the subject 








starts to say I am wrong, and as soon as I can see that I have failed, I interrupt 
him before he can finish his sentence, just as if I had discovered my own 
error, and say, "No, that is not the dead one, either. That is so-and-so (giving 
the name). Of course he (or she) is alive." Then I proceed to my second 
choice, which in most cases is correct; and in rare cases I am compelled to go 
to the third choice, before getting the dead person's name; but the subject 
thinks nothing of these errors, and they are completely overshadowed by my 
reading of the names in so mysterious a manner. 

Of course, on rare occasions, I must give up the experiment, saying conditions 
are not right, and that I will do something else; but I have become so certain 
in working the experiment that I never consider the possibility of failure. I am 
indebted to Mr. James Louis Kellogg of New York City for this improvement. 
He had the good fortune to witness an experiment of Dr. Schlessinger’s where 
this improvement was used. 
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ADDENDA 


Wireless Electricity for Medimistic Tricks 


I must also make mention here of a talking table, that a person of whom I 

know is completing at this writing. The table may be taken apart and put 
together by the investigator, and nothing suspicious will be found. He then 
asks questions of the spirits, and holds his ear to the table for the reply. The 
table replies in human language, but the sounds are quite indistinct and 
ghostly. 

The table may be taken to any room, and everything searched and examined; 
yet it will work just the same. It may be lifted from the floor and held in the 
air, but this makes no difference. Now this is certainly quite interesting. 

All of my readers may not know that if a coil of wire be run secretly around a 
room, either under the floor or in any other concealed position; and if a 
telephone transmitter be attached to it from some other building; that a 
telephone which is not connected by any wires whatever, but that is simply 
located anywhere within the coil, will repeat all words spoken into the 
transmitter. This is not wireless telephony, as many may suppose, but is 
simply a case of induction. It is the same thing that frequently causes a wire to 
transmit words over another wire running parallel to it, if the latter have a 
ground return. Mr. Charles Robbins, Electrical Engineer, mentioned 
elsewhere in this volume, informs me that this thing has been exhibited at 
several electrical shows. 

Now, the man who is making this table to which I have referred, uses this 
principle. He runs a secret coil around each room, and puts the receiver in the 
top board of the table, the center portions of which are hollow. In fact, the top 
of the table appears to be veneered, and is quite thin. He pours melted 
paraffine in the hollow around the apparatus, so as to hold it steady and make 
all parts sound alike. Electricians can easily work out the details. He conceals 
two or three transmitters behind ornaments in each room, and any words 
spoken in the rooms are carried to the distant confederate. 






I have contemplated making a talking trumpet on this plan. The trumpet 
should be a couple of inches in diameter at the middle, and taper to a half inch 
at each end. Ear-pieces should also be put on the ends to cover the ears, or 
else old-time phonograph ear tubes should be used. The trumpet would be 
something like the one used by Mrs. Blake, the medium, and which is 
pictured and described in my pamphlet, The History of a Strange Case. 

The same man I have just mentioned, is also experimenting with a view to 
using the Hertzian waves or wireless telegraphy, for moving distant objects 
without mechanical contact; and for controlling the motions of distant objects. 
Of course these objects must have a preparation that cannot be discovered. At 
this writing I can not say just how he will succeed. He has also stated that he 
will produce in a room what he calls "Whispering or Echoing Voices," which 
will be voices in the very air of the room. He also says he thinks it possible to 
cause a sheet of paper or card held in the operator's hand, to speak and act like 
a telephone diaphragm. He expects to wirre the operator in some manner, but 
this part will be secret, of course. He thinks a subject can then carry on a 
conversation with this sheet of paper. In such case I would think that the sheet 
of paper must be double, and have within it a very thin sheet of iron. I would 
also think the operator must palm a secret coil in the hand holding the sheet, 
and that this must be connected with the wires on his person. I must say, 
however, that I doubt the feasibility of these last experiments; but I desire to 
call such things to the attention of experimenters. 

End of David P. Abbott's "Behind the Scenes with the Mediums" 
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F oreword 

This little book is offered to magical entertainers with the sole 
purpose of acquainting them with some of the effects that have been 
very successful with the author, especially in club and drawing room 
entertainments. 

An especial endeavor has been made to make the various effects 
short and clear in the description. Patter and other suggestions of 
"business" have purposely been left out. These will be supplied upon 
request to the author. 

Other booklets are in active preparation, all of which will he 
typographically uniform with the present one, and will contain much 
that will be of interest to magical entertainers. 

The author would earnestly suggest that readers of this book who 
intend to make use of the effects, try to obtain other means of 
bringing about the effect, thus adding a touch of originality which 
will often mislead those who are acquainted with the author's 
method. 
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The Flag, Cone and Ball 

This very pleasing combination will be found to be especially 
effective when introduced at the end of a series of billiard ball 
moves. 

The entertainer introduces a neat cardboard cone, a solid ball and a 
small flag. The cone he places in a little stand on the table mouth up. 
After a few moves, he drops the ball into the cone. Then he takes up 
the flag and waving it in the air it changes into the ball, and the flag 
is found in the cone in place of the ball. 



There is no preparation about the cone, other than that it is nicely 
made and decorated. Two flags, a solid ball, a hollow ball and a half 
shell are also needed. The half shell is prepared as shown in Fig. "B." 
Two small chips of wood, as "1" and "2," are glued to the inside of 
the shell, so they project up about a sixteenth of an inch and are 
exactly opposite each other. Now a small rubber band is stretched 
















from one chip to the other. One of the flags is then folded up and 
placed in the shell, and prevented from springing out by the rubber 
band. 

The shell is vested in the front and the hollow ball is also vested on 
the left side. The solid ball and remaining flag are on the table with 
the cone. 

The cone is shown and placed in the little stand, mouth up. The solid 
ball is taken up and one or two moves gone through, after which you 
pretend to place the ball in your mouth, pretend to swallow it and 
produce it from the vest. You really palm the solid ball and the shell 
is produced from the vest, and held so it appears as the solid ball. 
Now you drop the shell, which the audience think is the ball, in the 
cone, in such a way that it will turn with the flag up when it settles in 
the cone. During this you have time to drop the solid ball in your 
pocket. 

Then while picking up the flag with the right hand the left hand gets 
the hollow ball, and the flag is gradually worked into the ball, which 
is shown. Now with the thumb and first finger of the right hand you 
reach into the cone and get the flag, which disengages the rubber, 
and with a slight pressure you cause the shell to stick so it will not 
come out with the flag. 

By having the inside of the shell and the cone black, you are able to 
show the cone empty after producing the flag. The shell is easily 
constructed and the whole outfit will only cost a few cents and is as 
good a trick as could be desired. 
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The Mystic Number 

The effect of this fine trick, which was originated by Thayer, is as 
follows: A deck of cards is thoroughly shuffled, after which a card is 
selected and replaced in the deck, which is then squared up and 
placed on the table. 

Four cards are then thrown out haphazardly on the table and one is 
chosen. The number of spots on this card is then to denote how far 
from the top the selected card is to appear. Upon counting down 
from the top, the selected card is found at this number. 

The method of working this effect is as follows: After the deck is 
mixed up, the performer gets a glance at the bottom card of the deck, 
which is placed on the table. A spectator is then told to cut the cards, 
and take any card from the deck and replace it on top of the first cut 
(or what was at first the top card), and then place the other half on 
top of this. This move brings the known bottom card on top of the 
card selected. A number of cuts may then be made without any 
chance of losing the card selected. 

Now the entertainer runs through the deck, "to show that the card is 
still there," and when he sees the card he noted on the bottom he 
knows that the next card to the bottom of the deck is the one 
selected, and then he runs eight more cards on top of the selected 
one, which will make that card the ninth, and the others he removes 
to the bottom of the deck. The card selected is now the ninth card 
from the top. 

The performer then picks out four cards apparently in a haphazard 
manner, but taking care that one of them is a nine. These four cards 
are thrown on the table so they form two rows with the nine in the 
right-hand lower corner. 







The spectator is then told to touch either the top or bottom row of the 
four cards. If he touches the row that does not contain the nine, just 
move that row to one side. If he does touch the one with the nine, 
move the other row to one side. Then have him select one of the two 
remaining cards. If he does not take the nine, move that card away 
and leave the nine. If he takes the nine, keep it and move the other 
away. In any case the nine will still be on the table. 

After impressing upon the minds of the spectators that no one has 
seen the card on the table and no one but the person choosing same 
knows what the card selected is, the performer states that he will 
cause the selected card to appear at the same number from the top as 
the number of spots on the card show. 

As the selected card is already ninth from the top, the trick is already 
done, but due dramatic actions must be gone into before showing 
that your commands have been obeyed. 
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The New Clock Trick 

The entertainer introduces a neat little mantel clock of the oblong variety, as well as 
a plain wooden box. He places the clock in the box, and places same on his table. 
He next borrows a hat and places it mouth down on a table. He then commands the 
clock to leave the box and travel to the hat. On opening the box the clock has 
vanished and is found under the hat. 

First purchase a clock after the style of the one shown in the drawing. Then have a 
tinsmith make a duplicate with a removable lid. To the back of the fake clock you 
fix the different wheels, and on the face place the dial and glass over same. On 
either side of the face a small slit is made as at "A" and "A2." 


,ii 




The box is made of thin mahogany with a removable lid, and of a size to hold the 
clock snugly. The lid of this box is also faked to the extent of having two small 
catches at either side, as at "B" and "B2." The depth of the box is such that the face 
of the clock is allowed to project out just enough for the slits in the side to clear the 
edge of the box. 


To work the trick, place the real clock on the servante of your table. The box and 
clock are resting on top of the table. Borrow a derby hat and rest it on a chair. Now 
take up the fake clock and show it from all sides and place it in the box with the 
back first. Now place on the lid of the box and while doing so press the catches on 



























the sides so they will engage in the slits of the face of the clock. Now go to table 
and set hat on same, immediately lifting the hat to prove there is nothing under same 
and load the real clock at the same time. Then rest hat mouth down on table. 

All that is necessary then is to open box and as the inside of the box and clock are 
black the box seems empty, as the face of. the clock is brought off with the lid of the 
box. Show clock under hat and return the hat to owner. 

An effective combination would be to vanish a handkerchief and find it in place of 
the clock in the box and the clock under the hat. 
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A Trick with Tissue Paper 

The following very effective version of the Torn and Restored strip 
of paper, has always been a favorite of mine, and although nothing 
new is offered, the manner of working will no doubt be of interest to 
those who use this effect. 

A small quantity of red, white and blue confetti is formed in a ball 
and wrapper in a piece of white tissue paper. One corner of the paper 
is left projecting so it may be inserted in a fold of a fan. This is 
placed on your table, upon which you have a glass of water and three 
squares of paper, red, white and blue, about eight inches square. 

Previously you have prepared a long strip of paper, by pasting a red, 
white and blue strip end to end, forming one long strip. This is 
folded accordeon fashion and inserted in the thumbtip and placed on 
your right thumb. You are now ready for the trick. 

After showing the hands empty in a casual manner, you take up the 
three squares of tissue paper and placing them together, tear off a 
strip about an inch in width. These strips you show separately, then 
place them together, tear them into small bits, just as you would 
work the regular form of this effect. The pieces are then rolled into a 
small ball, and substituted for the long strip in the tip, the pieces 
taking its place and the tip placed back on the thumb. No space will 
be taken to explain this change as every performer has his own 
method and ample instructions come with the tip when purchased 
from a dealer. 

The long strip is then pulled out showing the pieces restored and 
formed in one long strip, the hands otherwise being empty. You now 
tear the long strip into small pieces and picking up the glass with the 
right hand, dropping the thumb tip in a well at the same time, you 
drop the pieces in the water. Now place the glass in the left hand and 







with the right hand take up the fan by the end that opens, grasping 
the ball of confetti at the same time. With the other end you take the 
wet pieces of paper out of the glass and place the glass on the table. 
Now transfer the fan and with it, the ball of confetti to the left hand, 
while the right hand takes the wet pieces off the end of the fan and 
squeezes the water out, making a small ball. These pieces are 
apparently placed in the left hand, while the right takes the fan out of 
the hand, which hides the wet ball and opening the fan begins to fan 
the left hand. The left hand gradually breaks the tissue paper 
covering the confetti and allows the confetti to fly out of the hand, 
the white covering being worked into a bail and dropped with the 
flying pieces. 

"Magicians Tricks" by Hatton & Plate, have both of these effects 
explained, offering different methods, and if the performer will 
glance through this book he will be able to arrange an original 
method, and will be rewarded by having a fine little trick suitable for 
most any occasion. 
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The Mandarin Sticks of Fung Chu 

The entertainer 
introduces two short 
sticks, artistically 
decorated in 
Chinese characters, 
which he says are 
"similar to those 
used by the famous 
Mandarin of Fung 
Chu when he 
desired one of his 
four wives to wait 
upon him." Hanging 
to one side is a 
series of Dinner 
Chimes and the 
entertainer strikes 
the chimes with the 
sticks, being, he 
explains, the method 
used by the 

Mandarin. He then 

wraps the sticks in Chinese paper, and suddenly crushes the paper, 
the sticks having vanished. 

It will readily be seen that this effect is nothing more than an 
enlargement on the old vanishing wand effect. In this case the sticks 
are shells with wooden plugs at either end, the one end being 
fashioned to represent the end of the solid stick. These two solid 
sticks, which are an exact duplicate of the fake ones, are in the vest 
pockets. 

The fact that the entertainer strikes the chimes with the sticks is 




















enough to proclaim them solid, whereas a little atmosphere is lent to 
the trick by having the sticks made of decorated Chinese paper and 
by using the chimes. 

The chimes I have used were very musical and by using "China 
Chinatown," a popular song, as an opening piece, a pretty effect was 
created. The entertainer will of course tell a little fairy story. Space 
prevents doing so here, but if it is desired I will be glad to send the 
patter used by myself for this effect. 
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The Torn and Restored Paper 
Napkin 

The effect of tearing a paper napkin into small pieces and then 
restoring it has become very popular lately. The following is no 
different as far as the effect is concerned, but the methods employed 
might be of interest. 

Five paper napkins are required for the trick. One of these is rolled 
around one end of your wand after the manner of the handkerchief 
production. Three are placed in full view on your table. A 
handkerchief placed carelessly on the table hides the napkin on the 
wand. 

The remaining napkin is rolled into a small ball about the size of the 
small billiard ball. A piece of fine black wire is then twisted around 
this ball and formed into a loop large enough to pass the thumb 
through. 

On the right side of your coat, just inside the lapel, you have a small 
loop of thread which will hold the napkin ball securely, but still 
allow it to be withdrawn when the thumb is placed in the wire loop. 
With the napkin ball in this loop you are ready to work the trick. Be 
sure to have the wire loop from the napkin project straight out, so 
you can easily insert the thumb. 

Come forward and show the hands empty. Take up a napkin and tear 
it into small pieces, showing the hands empty at all times. Finally the 
pieces are rolled into a small ball and placed in the left hand, which 
holds them at arm's length. The right hand then passes across the 
breast, the thumb engages in the wire loop and the napkin comes 
into the right palm very readily. You give the pieces another 
squeeze, which disengages the wire loop, exchange the whole 
napkin for the pieces, which are at once palmed in the right hand, 







and you open the napkin, showing it restored. Finally roll the napkin 
into a ball and with it the pieces and throw to one side. 

You then undertake to explain the trick. Roll a napkin into a ball and 
openly place it in the left palm. Now take the other napkin and tear it 
up and roll the pieces into a ball. You then pretend to change the 
pieces for the ball in your palm, explaining that that is what you do. 
In reality the pieces are held at the tips of the fingers of the left hand 
and the whole napkin in the palm. Then take up the wand, the 
fingers of the right hand hiding the napkin at the end. Touch the ball 
at finger tips with same and place wand under your left arm, 
retaining the napkin which was rolled around the end in the right 
hand. Now you give the pieces an extra squeeze, make the change, 
take wand again in right hand, which hides the pieces concealed 
there, and place wand on table, dropping the pieces in a well as you 
do so. 

Now open the napkin at the finger tips and show restored. Of course, 
having seen you make the change the audience think the pieces are 
in the palm. This you open and show whole and the laugh is on the 
audience. 

Try this method a few times and I am sure you will be gratified with 
the results obtained. 
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The Card and Orange Trick 

This trick ranks with the Bill and Lemon trick or the Card in the Egg 
trick in effect, and has the advantage of the tricks mentioned in that 
it is easier to do. 

A card is selected and retained. An orange is handed around for 
inspection, after which it is placed on the table. Next the card is torn 
into small bits, the pieces placed in a small box and the box wrapped 
in a handkerchief. Regardless of this, the pieces, with the exception 
of one corner, leave the box and are found in the center of the 
orange. 

First tear a comer off a card and roll the card into a small roll, like a 
cigarette. The little piece of the stem of the orange is removed, then 
with a sharp knife the center pith of the orange taken out. This leaves 
a hole large enough to force the card down in, after which the pith 
and piece of the stem are replaced. In this condition the orange will 
stand any amount of examination. 

Two small wooden boxes a trifle larger than a half dollar are 
required. In one of these boxes the corner of the card is placed, and 
this box placed in the right coat pocket. The other box is placed on 
the table, together with the orange and a deck of cards with a 
duplicate card of the one in the orange on romp. A rubber band in 
the pocket with the box and a handkerchief complete the 
arrangement. 

The performer forces the duplicate card, m simple method to do this 
is to have the card seventh from the top. Anyone is then asked to call 
out a number between one and ten. Almost always seven is chosen, 
but if not it is easy for the performer to pass the required number 
from the top or add to the top as desired. Therefore the card is forced 
and retained. Next the orange is given out, and after handled as 







much as the audience wish, it is placed on the table. 

Now the box is taken from the table and given to the person who 
chose the card and requested to tear up the card and place the pieces 
in the box. While this is being done you have ample time to palm in 
the right hand the duplicate box and also remove from the pocket the 
handkerchief. Hold the handkerchief by the tips of the fingers of 
both hands, then you take the box from the person with the right 
hand, the hand containing the palmed box. The left hand then throws 
the handkerchief over the box, and this same hand at once takes the 
palmed box, while the box containing the pieces is allowed to fall 
into the palm. The right hand then goes into the pocket for the rubber 
band, leaves the palmed box behind, and places the band around the 
box in the handkerchief, which is then given to someone to hold. 

The effect to the audience is that you placed the box containing the 
pieces in the handkerchief, placed a rubber band around it and gave 
it to someone to hold. This principle is the same as the well-known 
billiard ball change in handkerchiefs. 

Now you command the card to unite and to pass from the box into 
the orange. Then cut open the orange and find the card restored with 
the exception of one piece, and on opening the box you find the 
missing corner. This trick is always met with great astonishment 
from the audience and is well worth the small amount of preparation. 
I have also used a nest of two boxes with great success, the method 
being exactly the same. 
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The Card and Envelope 

The following little effect, although offering nothing new in the way 
of sleights, is sufficiently effective for those who are good at making 
the top change with cards, to warrant them perfecting this move. 

While standing around the table, as at the club, you are asked to do a 
trick. A pack of cards is shuffled and one selected and returned to 
the deck. A second card is drawn and laid on the table. An envelope 
is examined and the performer places the selected card on the table 
therein, and seals it, the card we will say, is the six of hearts. Taking 
up the deck it is shuffled and suddenly dropped on the envelope, and 
there face up on the deck is the six of hearts, while in the envelope is 
found the first selected card. 

The first card selected is brought to the top of the deck by means of 
the pass. The second card is drawn and the performer takes it and 
places it on the table, during which move the top change is made and 
the first card placed on table face down and the second left on the 
top. The working is then apparent. Instead of the second selected 
card, the first one is the card to go into the envelope, while the other 
card is caused to turn over by means of the well known reverse. Of 
course the performer will have to make his moves according to his 
ability to make the top change. This change is one of the writer's 
favorite moves, and the trick exactly as described always creates a 
deep impression. Mr. Downs, in the "Art of Magic," in describing 
the "General Card" explains a fine change which may also be used to 
good advantage in this trick. 
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Tobacco, Water and Silks 

For an effective combination for club work, the following would be 
hard to beat. The entertainer introduces a Tuxedo tobacco can and 
empties the tobacco into a glass. Some water is then poured into the 
can, and three handkerchiefs vanished and reproduced from the can 
perfectly dry, after which the water is poured out. The cover is then 
placed on the can, and a tube placed over the glass of tobacco. 
Lifting the tube, the tobacco has vanished and found in the can as at 
the start. 


The can is 
an 

ordinary 
Tuxedo 
can, to the 
center of 
which has 
been 
affixed a 
shaving 
stick 
holder 
with a lid. 

The whole inside of the can is then painted black. The lid which 
comes with the can is then faked by having an inner lid made so that 
when the real lid is placed on the can and taken off this inner lid is 
then on the can, as in Fig. 2. 

The glass to vanish the tobacco has a celluloid lining and can be 
easily procured at any dealer's. 

To prepare for the trick, three silks are loaded in the can and then a 
little tobacco placed in same. Some loose tobacco is placed in the 


















inner lid of the can, which is then placed in the real lid and rested 
gently on the can. Three duplicate silks and a pull are all that is 
needed, as well as pitcher of water. 

You proceed to pour out the tobacco from the can into the glass, 
after which you twirl the can on your wand and otherwise prove it 
empty. Then pour some water into the can. The three silks are then 
taken up and caused to vanish by working into the pull. The 
performer then holds the can on his left hand while with the right 
reaches in and opens the lid of the can and takes out the silks one at 
a time, after which the water is poured out of the can into the pitcher. 
Now place the lid on the can tight, cover the glass of tobacco which 
has the celluloid lining with the tube, lift up tube and drop the load 
in a well, showing the tobacco vanished. Take lid off can, leaving 
the inner one showing tobacco returned. 
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The Coins, Cards and Glass 

The following effective trick is the idea of Mr. S. H. Robinson, a 
very clever performer. It is his method of performing a well known 
version of the coin through the deck of cards into a glass, a 
description of which will be found in Roterberg's "New Era Card 
Tricks," 

The performer places a deck of cards on top of a glass and then 
covers the whole thing with a handkerchief. Holding the glass in this 
condition in his left hand, he takes up a coin in the right and makes a 
throwing move towards the glass, when the coin is seen to leave the 
right hand and heard to fall into the glass, where it is found. 

The performer has a duplicate coin finger palmed in the right hand. 
The deck of cards is passed from the left hand to right hand and 
upon the coin palmed therein. Showing a glass the cards are placed 
upon the top of same so the coin will be held between the cards and 
edge of the glass. A slight pressure in the middle of the cards causes 
a slight depression and holds them in place. Now throw a 
handkerchief over the cards and gather it together at of the glass, 
after which you grasp the glass from the top, holding the cards at the 
same time. 

The right hand takes up a coin and in the move of throwing it to the 
glass, palms it and the left hand presses on the edge of the cards and 
causes the coin to drop in the glass. The glass is at once placed in the 
right hand, hiding the coin palmed there, the handkerchief and cards 
taken off the glass and the coin emptied into the left hand. This little 
effect is fine to insert in a series of coin and card tricks and on 
account of its very simplicity is all the more appreciated. 

according to his ability to make the top change. This change is one 
of the writer's favorite moves, and the trick exactly as described 






always creates a deep impression. Mr. Downs, in the "Art of Magic," 
in describing the "General Card" explains a fine change which may 
also be used to good advantage in this trick. 
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Twin Souls 

Al Baker 


THIS effective trick can be done with any pack of cards. Begin by 

having the pack shuffled by a spectator. In taking it back sight the 
bottom card, make an overhand shuffle, bringing it to the top and note 
also the bottom card at the end of the shuffle. Go to a lady and say 
you will make a prediction foretelling exactly what she is about to do. 

Write on a slip of paper, "The gentleman will get the.of." filling 

in with the name of the top card of the pack. Fold the slip and put it on 
the table under a glass or some other object. Hand the pack to the 
lady and ask her to think of a number, then when your back is turned, 
to deal that number of cards face down on the table, turn the top card 
of those dealt, note what it is, replace the packet on the pack and 
make one complete cut burying the chosen card in the middle. Turn 
away while the lady does this. 


















































When she is ready, turn again and take the pack. Go to a gentleman 
and under pretense of fixing on a suitable card to impress on his mind, 
run over the faces of the cards, find the former bottom card and cut at 
that point. Note the card thus brought to the top. On a second slip 

write, "The lady will get the.of." fill in the name of this top card. 

Fold the slip and put it with the first. Ask the lady to whisper the 
number she chose to the gentleman. Hand the pack to him and tell 
him to deal the cards face down and note the card at that number. 

This done, reassemble the pack and shuffle it as you build up the 
effect by re-capitulating what has been done. Hand out the slips in the 
reverse order to that in which you wrote them. Have the two cards 
named, then have the slips opened and read, proving that you 
predicted the choice of those very cards. 
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The Magic Breath 

THIS is a good example of how the presentation can be made to 

transform a simple trick into a striking effect. The trick is that in which 
a card is sent to any number chosen by the spectator, the first time 
the cards are counted a wrong card appears but on a second count the 
right one turns up. The method is simplicity itself. The card is on the 
top so that the first count brings it to the number required so when the 
packet is replaced on the pack and again counted it is found at the 
correct number. In the older method the cards were replaced on the 
pretext of a miscount, a very weak procedure. 

A card having been freely chosen, noted, replaced and brought to the 
top, execute several shuffles keeping it there. Addressing the 
spectator you say, "Have you a magic breath ? Well I will show you 
how to find out. If you have you can send your card to whatever 
position you please merely by breathing gently on the cards. Will you 
choose a number? Nine? Then just blow on the pack and think intently 
of that number as you blow." Spectator blows, turn your head away 
with a slight grimace. "Your breath does not seem to be very magical, 
but I may be mistaken. Will you take the pack and count down to your 
number?" 

He does this and turns a wrong card. Take the pack, put the packet 
counted on top and execute a false shuffle; take the card he turned up 
and push it in somewhere amongst the top eight cards. "I knew you 
would fail," you say, "instead of thinking while blowing, you blew while 
thinking, not the same thing at all. Let me show you a real magic 
breath. See, just a gentle zephyr, but it has sent your card to the 
number required. What was it you chose? Nine?" Deal eight cards, 







have the spectator name his card and turn the ninth. 


The testing of the spectator's breath can be done delicately or broadly 
according to the type of audience. 
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Reversed Court Card 

Jordan 

EFFECT. Four cards are placed in a row, faces up. While performer's 
back is turned a card is turned end for end. He finds the one that has 
been reversed. 

METHOD. This is a development of the very old trick which was done 
by using cards the white margins of which were a little wider on one 
side than the other. In this method pick out of a pack of Bicycle cards 
the K, Q and J of S. Note the small white spades used in the body of 
the design. The J has five small spades pointing up or down according 
to the way the card is turned. The Q has seven pointing to left or right 
and in the center of the K design the large jewel is shaded at one end 
only. 

Lay these cards in a raw face up noting the way the designs point and 
invite a spectator to place any other Court card down with them. Turn 
your back while the spectator turns one card end for end. If he turns 
one of the S you recognize it by the changed position of the design, 
but if these are unchanged then you know that the fourth card must 
have been turned. 
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The Sagacious Joker N°1 

Jordan 


UsiNG any pack, the Joker is first placed face up and a spectator is 

asked to shuffle the cards, then take out any face-down card and 
without looking at it put it in his inside coat pocket with its back 
outwards. This done he passes the pack to a second person who does 
the same thing. The process is repeated with a third and fourth 
person. Thus four cards have been selected at random and even the 
spectators who have them in their pockets do not know what cards 







they are. You take the pack, remove the Joker and touching it to each 
person's pocket you call the names of the cards correctly. 

To do this take the face-down pack, spread it to find the face-up Joker, 
cut to bring it to the top. Make a double lift taking the next face down 
card with the Joker and holding the two as one. Keep the Joker with its 
face squarely to the front and as you go to the first spectator sight the 
index of the card behind the Joker. Touch the Joker to his pocket and 
slowly tell the value of the card just sighted, then to get the suit insert 
the Joker in his pocket, drop the card from behind it and pick up in its 
place the card that was in the pocket. Take care to get it squarely 
behind before removing the Joker. Now name the suit. Spectator takes 
the card from his pocket and shows it. You sight the index of the new 
card behind the Joker and repeat the process. Always name either the 
suit or the color before inserting the Joker in the pocket. 
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The Sagacious Joker N°2 

In THIS method the rather awkward business of changing the cards 
in the pocket is avoided. After taking the pack to remove the Joker, 
run over the cards till you reach it, then reverse it and apparently take 
it out and put it face down on the table, really draw out the card next 
to it which may be any card at all. Cut the pack to bring the Joker to 
the top and keep the pack in your left hand. Pick up the card from the 
table sighting it. Insert it in the first person's pocket, calling its name 
and leave it there, bringing out the card originally placed in the 
pocket. Proceed in exactly the same way with all the others. Finally as 
the cards are being verified you have ample opportunity to put the last 
card left in your hand on the bottom of the pack and take off the Joker 
which you throw face up on the table. 
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The Sagacious Joker N°3 

This is an adaptation of " The Whispering Queen. " 


UsiNG any pack that has a Joker, have it shuffled by a spectator. 
Take it and in removing the Joker sight and memorize the second, 






third, and fourth cards from the bottom. Invite a spectator to cut 
about the middle, put the packets on the table and place his hands on 
top of them. Tell him to lift one hand. If he lifts the hand from the 
original bottom half of the pack you say, "You want to use this packet 
? Very well." Hand it to him and put the other aside. But if he raises 
the other hand simply remove that packet and let him retain the one 
under his hand. Give any plausible reason that occurs to you and have 
him count the cards face down. Whatever the number may be you say, 
"That's fine. I think we'll succeed." Tell him to take off the top card 
and put it in the middle, do the same with the bottom card, and put 
the next card in his pocket without looking at it. The next two cards 
are put in the pockets of two other persons, also without being looked. 
Now since these three cards are the ones you memorized you have no 
difficulty in naming them, pretending, of course, to get the information 
from the Joker which you insert in the pockets and study carefully 
each time. 
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The Sagacious Joker N°4 

In THIS method four cards are freely selected and placed in 

spectator's pocket without being looked at as in the first method, but 
in putting the pack aside you must note the bottom card and really 
take the Joker only in your hand. Suppose the bottom card is the 7S. 
Advance to the first person, touch the Joker to the outside of his 
pocket and slowly name the color and value of the bottom card of the 
pack, in this case the 7S. To get the shape of the pips you say direct 
contact must be made. Insert the Joker, drop it and seize the card 
already in the pocket. Now name the suit, S, and bring out the card 
holding it face down. Tell the spectator to leave his card as it is till you 
come back to him. As you go to the second person tilt the card in your 
hand a little and sight the outer index. Go through exactly the same 
process, naming the card in your hand and exchanging it for the one in 
the pocket. Same with the third and fourth spectators. You will have to 
remember these cards and their order. 

Finally, put the supposed Joker, really the card from the fourth 
person's pocket, face down on the table and have the first person take 
out his card without looking at it and put it face down on the supposed 
Joker. Drop the rest of the pack on top. Lift the pack with your left 
hand by the sides as you say, "Yours was the only card I am doubtful 
about." Bend your head down pretending to listen, then say, "Yes I 
was right it is the 7S." With the tip of the left third finger draw back 
the bottom card and with the right hand pull out the next, the Joker, 
throwing it face up on the table, and next the 7S. Pick up the Joker 





and with it touch the spectators' pockets, again name the three cards. 
They are taken out and verified. 
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The Trio 

Elliott 


Allow a spectator to shuffle the cards (any pack). Take them back 

and under pretence of removing the Joker, memorize the three cards 
below the top card. Riffle shuffle, retaining the four top cards in the 
same position. Put the pack on the table and ask the spectator to cut it 
into two packets. Say that you will 'take' one packet and invite him to 
touch one. If he touches the original lower portion of the pack, take it 
and put it aside: if he touches the original top portion tell him to take 
it. In any case that is the packet he must get. 

Instruct him to take the top card of this packet and posh it into the 
middle, the same with the bottom card, then to take the top card and 
put it face down on the table and hand the second and third cards to 
two other spectators. Now proceed to reveal the cards by mind 
reading, pulse reading or any other way that pleases your fancy. 
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Cards Of Chance 


XlM THIS trick a special move is necessary that is not at all difficult. It 
is to apparently show the faces of all the cards but to keep one hidden. 
You have the card on the top, turn pack face outwards and run the 
cards off one by one from the left hand into the right. When you are 
about two thirds through separate the hands for a moment and spread 
the cards remaining in the left hand to show the indices at the same 
time pushing the lowest card, the top card of the pack and the one to 
be concealed, a little forward behind the others. Bring the hands 
together and as you take off the face card of the left-hand packet pull 
off the top card behind those in the right hand with the right fingers. 
Then show all the rest of the cards. 

You have a pack shuffled by a spectator and in taking it back sight the 
bottom card, then overhand shuffle it to the top. Suppose it is the 






10S. Cut, bringing it to the middle, keeping the tip of the little finger 
on the 10S. On a slip of paper write 10S and put it face down on the 
table without showing what you have written. Ask a spectator to point 
to a card and contrive to have the 10S in position as he points. Take 
the card out and put it face down on the table. Ask him to call the 
name of any card. Suppose he names the 2D. Hand him a slip of paper 
and have him write that and put the slip on the table. As he does so 
find the 2D and slip it to the top. Run over the faces of the cards and 
show the card is not in the pack. Go to a second person and force the 
2D just as you forced the 10S. He names, we will say, the AH. Put the 
2D down and as he writes AH on a third slip find that card, slip it to 
the top and show it is not in the pack, using the move explained. 

Finally force the AH on a third person and place it on the table 
opposite your first slip, calling it the 10S. Have the pack examined, the 
three cards named are not in it. Gather up the three cards, mixing 
them, then match them with the three slips. 
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Push 

Farelli 


Any pack is shuffled by a spectator and returned to you. With the 

blunt end of a pencil push out a packet of cards from the middle. 

Invite a spectator to note the top card of the projecting portion by 
lifting a corner and noting the index. You note the index of the bottom 
card of the top packet as you turn the cards edgewise to push the 
projecting packet flush with the pack. By running through the pack and 
noting the card below this one you learn what card the spectator 
looked at. Reveal it in as striking a manner as you can. There is little 
danger of the two cards being separated if you allow the spectator to 
make a short overhand shuffle. This strengthens the effect greatly. 
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Card Detectives 

Gravatt 


With any pack, after it has been well shuffled, secretly sight the 

two top cards. Riffle shuffle retaining these cards on the top. Put the 
pack down and have a spectator cut it at about the middle. Invite him 
to touch one packet. Whichever he touches interpret his choice so that 







he gets the one with the two cards you know on top. Tell him to do 
just as you do. 

Take the bottom card and put it in the center of your heap. He does 
the same. Put the top card in your right-hand pocket. He does the 
same. Put the bottom card in the middle and the top card in your left- 
hand pocket. He does the same. Lastly put the top and bottom cards 
in the middle. He follows suit. 

"It is a most peculiar thing," you say, "but through some strange 
sympathy that exists amongst the cards, the one in my right-hand 
pocket will indicate to me what the card in your right-hand pocket is, 
and the one in my left pocket will tell me what the one in your left- 
hand pocket happens to be." 

Take out the card from your right pocket, show it and then deducing 
from it any plausible or fanciful reason, name the card in his right- 
hand pocket. Do the same with the other cards. The putting of the 
cards from the bottom to the middle is merely to confuse and 
misdirect the spectator. 
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The "Easy" Card in Wallet 

THIS method has several good points. The wallet is not prepared and 
the hand taking it from the pocket is empty. 

Use a wallet that opens lengthwise and slip a heavy rubber band 
around one side. Open it so that the covers touch, back to back, and 
hang it over the edge of your inside coat pocket, the rubber band side 
in the pocket, the other side hanging out. 

From any shuffled pack have a card freely selected, marked, returned, 
and bring it to the top. (Chap. 19.) Place both hands with the pack 
behind your back. Take the marked card in your left hand, reach up 
under your coat at the back and push the card under your right 
armpit, retaining it with a slight pressure of the arm against the body. 
Bring the pack forward and throw out a card, any card, as you say, 
"Your card?" The answer will be "No." 

Place the pack on the table, casually letting it be noted that your 
hands are empty. Take hold of the right edge of your coat with your 
right hand. With the left take the card from under your arm, slip it into 




the wallet, lift this from the pocket, flipping it over and closing it, and 
bring it out with the band side to the front. Put the right fingers under 
the band and pull it off as if it really encircled the wallet, open this and 
invite a spectator to take out the marked card. 
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Prediction 

■ OU have any pack freely shuffled by a spectator. Take it back face 

up and mentally note the face card. Secretly reverse the lowest card, 
as the pack lies and remember it also. Put the pack on the table, 
reversed card face down, pack face up. Invite a spectator to cut about 
two-thirds of the cards and put them face down beside the remainder 
of the pack. As he is doing this you write a prediction (the names of 
the two sighted cards), on a slip of paper and hand it to a second 
spectator. 

Now have the spectator cut the second pile about the middle and put 
the cut face up alongside. You now have three piles in a row, the 
middle one face down, the two outside ones face up. Place the first pile 
(reversed card at bottom) on top of the middle pile and both of these 
on the third pile. Invite the spectator to remove the face-down section 
from the middle, put it on the table and cut it into two parts. Have 
your prediction slip placed on the top portion and the lower packet 
placed crosswise on that. The slip is thus between the two cards whose 
names you wrote on it. This way of placing the cut confuses the 
spectator into thinking the slip is placed at the place at which he cut. 
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A Smart Location 


Allow a spectator to make a free selection of a card from a freely 
shuffled pack. Let him replace it anywhere as you ruffle the outer ends 
of the pack. By keeping a tight hold of the inner ends you prevent the 
card from going right home. Tap the inner ends quite even and then 
give the protruding end of the selected card a sharp tap. This will send 
it through the pack and its inner end will protrude about 1/8 of an 
inch. With the right thumb on the inner end of the pack split the pack 
for a riffle shuffle at this protruding card but pick up one more card 
below it. The chosen card will thus be the second card from the bottom 







of the portion in the right hand. Riffle the two parts of the pack 
together but let the two bottom cards of the right-hand part drop first 
then complete a genuine riffle. You can show the top and the bottom 
cards after the shuffle and then, with an overhand shuffle, bring the 
card from next the bottom to any desired position. 
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The Whispering Queen 

Ladson Butler 


Any pack, borrowed if possible, may be used. Have the cards 

thoroughly shuffled by one or more spectators. Take it back and run 
through it to find and remove the QC, the most gossipy of all the 
Queens. In doing this spread the four top cards so that you can see 
and memorize their indices. Read the values to yourself thus for 
instance 47-36 (forty-seven-thirty-six) and then the suits, say C, D, H, 
S. After a little practice four cards can be memorized in this way at a 
glance. Have a spectator deal the cards into four face-down heaps. 
Push the QC face up below any chosen heap for a moment, then put 
the card to your ear. She whispers the name to you (?) and you call it. 
Repeat with the bottom cards of the other heaps. 
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The Card Doctor 

Annemann 

EFFECT. Using a borrowed pack, if so desired, the performer has a 
spectator call any number from one to twelve. Dealing fairly to this 
number the card is shown and initialled by the spectator. Stating that 
the card is to represent a man who has met with an accident 
necessitating the removal of one leg, the performer tears a corner 
from the card and hands it to the spectator to hold. As the story goes, 
the man has a terrible dream in which he sees himself in many pieces. 
As he tells this, the performer tears the card into a number of pieces 
with the face of the card towards the audience. Then into the dream 
comes a great doctor who covers him with a white sheet, but before 
anything else can happen, the man wakes up and finds himself still in 
the hospital, perfectly well except for the missing leg. The corner is 
then matched to the card by the spectator who identifies his initials. 


METHOD. Before starting take the 6, 7 and 8 spots of each suit and 





put them on the top in any order. Thus the selection must be from one 
of these cards. Take the card out and, while the spectator initials it, 
pick up the pack and the cards dealt, pick out a card of the same suit 
and put it on the bottom. If the chosen card is a 6, you pick a 7; if it is 
a 7, pick a 6; and if an 8, take a 7. Suppose the 7C is the card 
selected, put the 6C on the face of the pack and cut same into two 
parts. Take back the 7C, pick up the original bottom half of the pack 
and put the 7C at the bottom, i.e. over the 6C, then slide the two 
cards together about an inch over the end of the pack that is opposite 
the odd spot of the 7C. 

Hold the pack now with its face to the audience, the protruding card 
seemingly the 7C only. Place the remaining half of the pack in front, 
timing the patter about the man going into the hospital. Holding the 
pack firmly, deliberately tear off the index corner of both cards as one. 
Push out the 7 corner with the thumb and hand it to the spectator, 
then drop the other corner in your pocket as you take out a rubber 
band. 

Turn the pack face down and apparently withdraw the 7C but with the 
left forefinger push this card back flush with the pack and draw out the 
6C face down and put it on the table. Put the rubber band round the 
pack and hand it to the spectator. Pick up the card with the fingers 
covering the missing spot and index corner. As you continue relating 
the dream, tear it in half, placing the torn corner half in front. Now 
very openly tear the card several times. It is only necessary to vanish 
the pieces and the sheet in the dream is represented by your 
handkerchief which has a dummy packet in one corner. Throw the 
handkerchief over the pieces and give them to the spectator to hold. 
Really he gets the dummy packet and you pocket the pieces. Tell the 
ending of the dream, shake out the handkerchief, the pieces have 
gone. Riffle the pack at the corner, with the band still round it, 
stopping at the break and have the spectator remove the restored and 
marked card from the hospital for identification of the initials and the 
matching of the corner. 
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Stampedo 

Jordan 

EFFECT. A postage stamp is stuck to the face of a card to identify it. 
Ten cards are placed aside and the chosen card put amongst them. A 
spectator holds the rest of the pack. Chosen card returns to the pack, 
leaving ten cards only. 





METHOD. Beforehand moisten one end of a stamp and stick it over an 
end spot of the 3C, the end of the stamp adhering to the card near its 
end. Put this card on the bottom and the AC at the top. Begin by 
forcing the AC, cut and bring the 3C back to the bottom and put the 
pack on the table. Take the chosen card back, face down, show 
another stamp, moisten it and, at the same time, the tip of the right 
middle finger; reach under the AC and stick the stamp to its face in 
exactly the same position as the stamp on the 3C. Show the face of 
the card to the audience but do not look at it yourself, put it face down 
on the table and put pack on top of it. 

Deal ten cards in a packet to one side from the top of the pack. Draw 
back the AC on the bottom and draw out the 3C. Drop it on the packet 
of ten cards. Cut the pack and hand it to be held. Pick up the packet, 
take the 3C and push it into the middle far enough to hide the end 
spot, then raise the hands and show the face of the card, it appears to 
be the stamped AC. As you push it home wet the free end of the 
stamp and press it back, this will cause the card to stick to the card 
next above it so that the packet can again be counted as ten and be 
shown or fanned with impunity. 

The A is found in the pack by the spectator. 
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Color Divination 

Jordan 

EFFECT. From a face-up borrowed pack a spectator deals the red 
cards face down on your left hand, the black cards face up on your 
right hand. Putting the black cards face up on the table, hand him the 
red ones to shuffle. Write something on a piece of paper, fold it and 
lay it down. The spectator picks any red card, face down, without 
looking at it and puts it in the pile of black cards. Fan the black pile 
and show the card, it is the card whose name you wrote on the slip. 
The card is replaced in the red packet and the feat is repeated. 

METHOD. Count the red cards as they are dealt on your left hand, the 
twenty-sixth is the one whose name you write on the slip, and as you 
receive it, slip the tip of your left third finger under it. As you turn to 
the left to put the black cards on the table, straighten the left fingers, 
levering the top card upwards, glimpse it, and slide it under the face¬ 
up black packet as the hands pass: put that packet down, the added 
card at the bottom and hand the red cards to be shuffled. Write the 
name of the card you sighted, fold the slip and lay it down. Turn the 
black heap face down. The spectator pushes any red card into the 




black packet, face down without looking at it, as you fan the cards. 
Make the pass, bringing it to the top, then fan the cards. In the middle 
will be the card you secretly transferred, whose name is on the slip, 
but the spectator naturally believes it to be the one he just pushed in. 
Have the slip read, take the card out and replace it in the red packet. 
The feat can then be repeated. 
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The Vanishing Pair 

Jordan 


Zn TAKING a pack from its case quickly note the top two cards and 

let them slip back into the case as you take out the remainder. On a 
slip of paper write the names of these two cards, fold it and hand it to 
someone to hold. Have the pack shuffled, then cut into two parts and 
one part handed to you. Pick up the case and slide this chosen packet 
into it: by making a break with the thumb at one corner and pushing 
this corner into the case first, the two cards in the case will be forced 
into its middle. 

From the remaining packet deal four cards in a row face down. Look at 
the first, call its name as you deal it and give the spectators a glimpse 
of it; miscall the next two as the two cards you wrote on the slip and 
don't let their faces be seen as you deal them; name the last one 
correctly and again give the audience a glimpse of it as you lay it 
down. Allow a choice of the inside pair or the outside pair. Interpret 
reply that the inside cards are to be used and thrust them into the 
packet. Give it to be held. Order the two cards to fly to the packet in 
the case. The packets are examined and the deed has been done. 
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The Unknown Leaper 

Jordan 


Any pack, shuffled by anyone may be used. Take it and pass the 

cards with their faces towards a spectator slowly, one at a time from 
the left hand to the right, counting them aloud and putting the second 
under the first so that the same order is retained. The person notes 
any card mentally and remembers its number from the top. A card 
must be selected before you reach the middle of the pack. This done, 






while the cards are upright, pull the top card of the right-hand lot on 
top of those in the left hand, square the pack and cut it as nearly as 
possible in half. Again run the faces of the cards in the top half before 
the spectator's eyes so that he can be sure his card is still in it. It is 
there, but unknown to him, it lies one card higher than he thinks 
owing to your having pushed off one card from his packet. 

Hand the top packet to the spectator, you take the lower one. Deal 
one card face down on the table, the spectator deals his top card on 
yours, counting one; deal a second on this and he deals his second 
card on top, counting 'Two' continue thus, dealing alternately until he 
arrives at one number less than the depth of his card in his packet. At 
this point pick up the pile of dealt cards (the top card is the selected 
card) with the right hand and as you ask him to name his card and 
deal it face down on the table, place the right-hand packet over the 
cards in your left hand as if to square them but hold them upright and 
with the left thumb pull the top card of the right-hand packet on the 
top of left-hand pile. Put the right-hand packet down, then deal the 
top card, the card just transferred, face down on the table. He names 
the card he thought of and turns his card, it is another card 
altogether: you turn yours, it is his card. 
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Self Control 

Leroy 

EFFECT. A spectator shuffles a pack of cards, which can be his own, 
and then spreads the cards face down on a table. He points to any 
card he pleases, and that card is removed from the pack and kept in 
full view. Next he is asked to think of a card. He names it and that 
card is missing from the pack. He himself turns over the card he 
pointed out, it is the card he thought of. 

SECRET. The trick is hardly as good as its sales talk but can be made 
effective. When the spectator points out a card you pick it up and 
place it in your outside coat pocket at the top, allowing about half the 
card to protrude, "in order to keep it in sight the whole time," as you 
say. As scan as he names the card he has mentally selected, pick up 
the pack, run through the faces quickly and on coming to that card 
transfer it to the top. Say that you cannot find it and ask the spectator 
to go through the pack to verify the fact that the card is missing. Palm 
the top card in your right hand and give him the pack. He also fails to 
find the "thought" card. With your right hand apparently take the card 
from your coat pocket and put it face down on the table, it is the card. 
What you really do is to push the card in the pocket right down out of 




sight and insert the palmed card, bringing it out in place of the other. 


The following description of the effect of a trick by Robert-Houdin in 
his book Les Secrets, published in 1868 will be found interesting. "To 
place the first card that comes to hand on a table and to predict that 
whatever may be the card another spectator may please to think of 
such card shall be identical in suit and value with the card previously 
removed." 

The modern inventor puts the card in his pocket instead of on the 
table and calls it a new trick. 
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In His Pocket 


Prepare for the trick by slipping two cards into your right-hand 

trouser pocket. When ready to do the trick, you can show the pocket 
empty by pushing the cards to the top inner corner as you pull out the 
pocket. Have the pack shuffled, take it back and deal the three top 
cards face up. Memorize the values, ask a spectator to think of one of 
the three. Put them in your trousers pocket. Bring out the two 
previously hidden cards one by one and put them face down on the 
pack without showing the faces. Now have the card mentally selected 
and, remembering the values of the cards still in your pocket, and the 
order in which you placed them, you have no difficulty in bringing out 
the right card. It must be produced without hesitation or fumbling. 
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Find The Queen 

Annemann 


THE effect is that four Aces and one Queen are sealed in separate 

envelopes. These are mixed thoroughly, yet when they are handed to 
you one by one you tell which contains the Queen. 

The secret is very simple. The Aces are placed in the envelopes on 
their sides, while the Queen is stood upright. Of course this is not done 
openly. Place the Queen in the envelope in exactly the same way as 
the others but under cover of the flap turn it upright. 







By not announcing what you are going to do the Queen envelope may 
be handed to you first of all. In which case you say you 'willed' the 
spectator to do that and open the envelope to see if you are right, 
turning the card lengthwise before bringing it out. The same effect can 
be obtained if the Queen envelope is handed to you last. In all other 
cases simply place the envelope to your forehead and announce which 
one holds the Queen. Camouflage the fact that you get your 
information by feel. 
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Super Card Prediction 

Vernon 


THE trick depends upon a special move. Take any pack, hold it firmly 

at the inner left corner between the thumb and first and second 
fingers. Press downward to the left forcibly with the thumb and the 
pack will break cleanly at some point. Close the pack and repeat the 
action, the pack will break at the same point. If the pack breaks at 
more than one spot, use greater pressure. 

To apply this principle to a trick: borrow a pack after having had it well 
shuffled. Ask the spectator to take out a pencil and paper and under 
cover of his doing this, test the pack for the break as above; cut if 
necessary, to bring it at a point about one-third of the way from the 
top, after glimpsing the index of the card at the bottom of the portion 
that slides. Write this card on the paper, fold the slip and hand it to 
the spectator. Give him the top card and, holding the pack in position 
for the sliding move, call attention to its being squared perfectly and 
show all sides. Tell the spectator to thrust the card into the pack, face 
up, anywhere he pleases, but you take care it goes in under the 
natural break. Now move the inserted card so that it protrudes 
diagonally from the corner opposite your left thumb. Raise the pack 
with the left hand till it is upright, make the "slide" motion, pushing 
the upper portion an inch to the right, at the same moment seize this 
packet and the inserted card with the right hand and draw them away. 
The bottom card of the packet is shown and your prediction read, they 
coincide. 
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The Finger Points 





Baker 


Any complete pack is handed to a spectator to shuffle: instruct him 

to merely think of a card as he shuffles. Take the pack and spread it 
widely on the table with the faces up. Tell the spectator to hold his 
right hand over the cards, with his forefinger pointing downwards, and 
move it slowly from one end of the row to the other and back again. 
When he comes to the card he thought of tell him he is to say 
mentally, 'That's it,' but on no account to hesitate or stop. Before he 
does this take up your position a little distance away from the table. 

It is a psychological fact that if the spectator carries out your 
instructions he will hesitate for a fraction of a second when he comes 
to his card. If you stood close to him this could not be detected but 
from a little distance it becomes quite noticeable and you learn the 
approximate position of the card, within five or six cards at the very 
most. Return to the table, glance at this group memorizing them, cut 
the pack to bring them to the top and put the pack behind your back. 
In memorizing the cards, disregard the suits and remember the values 
as you would a telephone number, thus 48-762. Ask the number of 
spots on the card and bring forward the correct one, putting it face 
down. The suit is named and you turn the card. 
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The Five Card Mental Force 

Vernon 


THE following five cards are placed face up in an even row on the 

table, KH, 7C, AD, 4H and 9D. The performer addresses a spectator, 
somewhat as follows: 

"I have picked out five cards at random and I want you to mentally 
select just one. You have an unrestricted choice and You must not 
think that I am trying to influence you in any way. For instance, here 
is an ace, occupying the central position; you may think of it, and 
again you may not. Perhaps you think I had a motive in placing just 
one black card among the cards. This might influence your choice, or 
again it might not. At any rate look over the five cards carefully, as 
long as you wish, but rest assured that whatever card you definitely 
decide upon I skull presently place face down upon your hand and, 
when you yourself are holding the card, I shall ask you to name your 
card. It will be your card. Even when the card is on your hand you 
have the privilege of changing your mind, still the card will be the one 





thought of. 


When the spectator has made his mental choice, pick up the five 
cards, mix them, draw out the 4H and put it on his hand face down. 

He names his card, it is almost inevitably the 4H. The trick is a purely 
psychological one. The spectator rejects the Ace and the King as being 
too conspicuous, the 7C is the one black card and anyway 7 has 
become an overworked number in such tricks, the 9D is never chosen, 
being widely considered an unlucky card, and this reasoning leaves 
one card only, the 4H. Your patter must be directed towards making 
the spectator consider each card and form a reason for rejecting or 
choosing it; if you allow a snap choice the trick is almost certain to fail. 

Until you have had some experience with the effect instead of putting 
the 4H on the spectator's hand, simply lay five cards in a pile with the 
4H on the top and KH at the bottom. Then if the KH is named simply 
turn the packet over. 
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"Just Think" Mental Mystery 

Ask someone to just think of a card as he shuffles the pack. He may 

change his mind as often as he pleases but, having fixed on one card 
he must keep to it. Next take a blank card about the size of a playing 
card, draw four lines across it, making five spaces, the first, third and 
fifth spaces somewhat larger than the second and fourth. Hand this 
with a pencil to the spectator asking him to fill in the spaces with the 
names of four indifferent cards and his card in any order he pleases. 
You address him somewhat after this manner: "You may write the 
cards in any order. Your mentally selected card can be written in any 
space you see fit. You may write your card in the first space, or the 
last or again in the middle, but don't let me influence your choice of 
space as this is entirely up to you." Almost invariably the thought card 
will be written in the second space, or, if not there, in the third space. 
However, you have a second string to your bow by watching his 
manner of writing. You should stand at some little distance from him 
since you need only watch his hand. There will always be a little 
hesitation in the writing of the four cards but, when he writes the 
name of his mentally selected card he writes it in rapidly. 

This having been done, take back the pack and the list, glance at the 
name of the card in the space you have decided on and throw the list 
face down on the table. Run through the pack, take out the card and 
put it face down on the table. Give the spectator the list asking him to 



cross out the indifferent cards, then turn the card you put out. With 
very little experiences with the feat you should get the card every 
time. The impression left on the spectator's mind is that you picked 
the card from the whole pack. 
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Matching The Aces 

Lubrent 


THIS is another trick of the psychological order, the mind of the 
spectator being influenced to follow your suggestions. 

Take two sets of aces, hand one to the spectator and take the other 
yourself. Place the AH face down on the table without showing it and 
say to the person, "I want you to select any one of your four aces and 
put it face down on mine. You may pick any ace you please, for 
instance the AS but don't let me influence your mind or choice. Just 
put your card down here." Presuming you have chosen a man for the 
feat it is practically certain he will pick the AH, since he will eliminate 
the AS through your having named it. If you are dealing with a lady 
mention the AC and the probability is she will put down the AD. 

Continue then by having the person deal the other three aces face up 
and you put your corresponding ace on each one. Finally turn the two 
face-down aces showing they match. 

If you have a magician to deal with always put down the AC as your 
first card. He will ignore the AH and the AD since they play an 
important part in mental selections of cards. Of the two black Aces he 
will choose the AC as being less prominent. Finish as above. Tricks like 
these are not certain to succeed but they are very interesting and, if 
presented as feats of mind reading, you lose no prestige in case of 
failure and score when successful. 
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Surpasso 

Gibson 


NY full pack and its case may be used. Allow a spectator to shuffle 








the cards, retaining one and hand the remainder to you. Square these 
carefully and insert them in the case. The spectator having noted his 
card, turn your back and hold out the case, open end towards him, 
asking him to insert his card somewhere in the middle. By pressing on 
the end of the case with your finger and thumb the card will be 
prevented from going exactly flush with the rest. Have the flap pushed 
in. 

Keeping your back turned while the spectator writes the name of his 
card, quickly open the case, grip the pack tightly and pull all the cards 
half-way out of the case. Run your thumb lightly over the ends and 
pull out the one card that protrudes slightly, put it in a vest pocket, 
sighting it as you do so, close the flap again, turn and toss card case 
on the table. You not only know the card but you have possession of it 
and you can finish the trick as you wish. 

Keep your elbows pressed closely to your sides as you extract the card 
from the case so that your movements are not betrayed to the 
spectators. 
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New Card Discovery 

UsiNG any pack that has been freely shuffled, secretly note and 

remember the top and bottom cards. Looking through the pack to 
remove the Joker gives a good opportunity for doing this. Then riffle 
shuffle letting the last card of the left-hand portion fall first, and the 
last card of the right-hand packet fall last, so that the two cards 
remain in position. With little practice the cards can be spotted while 
riffle shuffling. Have any card selected, have it noted and replaced on 
the top, under-cut burying it in the middle but really bringing it 
between the two noted cards. You may let the spectator make a short 
overhand shuffle without danger of separating the cards, or the cards 
may be cut as often as you please with complete cuts. 

Knowing the position of the card you can locate it by running over the 
faces and finally reveal it as you please. A better way is to riffle the 
index corners till you spot the noted cards and cut at that point, but 
this requires some practice. 
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Thought Card from Pocket 


Any pack having been thoroughly shuffled by a spectator, take it 
back and casually spread the cards from the top as if to have one 
drawn, really count fifteen, insert tip of little finger and close the 
spread. Announce that instead of having a card drawn you will attempt 
to find one merely thought of. Take off the fifteen cards above the 
little finger and lay the rest down. Take out of the fifteen any Club, 
then any Heart, any Spade and lastly any two Diamonds: remember 
the order C H S D D but take no notice of the values except that of the 
last D which you must remember. Fan these five cards and ask a 
spectator to mentally select one. This done, drop the five on top of the 
pack and throw the other packet of ten on top of them and square the 
pack. False shuffle and cut if you can, then casually cut some cards off 
the top, really five exactly, and push them into the middle; do the 
same with a small number, any number of cards from the bottom. 
Again cut five exactly off the top, put them in the middle and any 
small number from the bottom into the middle. 

The five cards from which the card was mentally selected are now on 
the top and several riffle shuffles may be made safely leaving them 
there. Place the pack in your breast pocket and have the card named. 
You can then instantly produce it from the pack. 
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Naming Cards in the Dark 

UsiNG a borrowed pack which has been thoroughly shuffled you 

have given it to any spectator who may be chosen. The lights are put 
out and this person places any card in your hand. You at once name it 
and when the lights are put on again you are seen to have called it 
correctly. The effect may be repeated. 

At any favorable opportunity, for instance in the course of a trick in 
which you had to turn your back to the spectators with the pack in 
your hands, take off the top two or three cards, memorize them and 
slip them into a vest pocket. Before the lights are put out hold your 
hand near to the spectator who has the pack so that he can place a 
card on it without fumbling. When the lights are put out and he puts a 
card on your hand, at once slip into a pocket and take out the first of 
the cards memorized from your vest pocket. Place it face down on 
your hand and put your hand out in the same position as before. 





The trick bears repetition and simple as it is has proved baffling if a 
little semi-scientific talk is introduced about the development possible 
with the sense of touch and so on. 
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The Magic Thrust 

Annemann 


pROM any pack which has been shuffled by a spectator, let a card be 

freely selected and noted. Have it replaced and bring it to the top by 
whatever method you use, and false shuffle, leaving it in that position. 
Let a second spectator draw a card, show it and ask if it is the card 
first chosen. On being assured that it is not, lay it face up on the top of 
the pack. 

Ask the spectator who drew the first card to stand on your left side, 
facing the audience with you. Tell him he is to hold his hands behind 
his back and that you will place the cards in his hands, he is then to at 
once draw off the reversed card from the top and thrust it in the 
middle of the pack. As you put the pack behind his back, make the 
Charlier pass bringing the reversed card and the chosen card next to it 
to the middle, and put the pack in his hands. He takes the top card, 
which faces the same way as the rest, and pushes it into the middle of 
the pack where it is simply lost. Let him then bring the pack forward 
and spread it revealing the reversed card. Tell him to cut at this card 
and name the one he chose. He turns over the next card and the effect 
is that he has himself discovered his own card. 

The trick is included in this section because the necessary one-hand 
pass can be done so slowly, the cards being out of sight behind the 
spectator's back, that no sleight of hand is necessary. 
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U Find Your Card 

Lu Brent 

UsiNG any pack allow a spectator to shuffle the cards, then divide 

them into two packets and give you one. Tell him that while your back 
is turned he is to select any card from his packet, note what it is and 





put it face down on the top of his packet. Turn away and with your 
elbows pressed to your sides reverse the card on the bottom of your 
packet and also the second card from the top. When the spectator is 
ready, turn round, place your packet on top of his and tell him to put 
the pack behind his back. Next he is to take off the top card and put it 
at the bottom of the pack, then to turn the present top card over and 
thrust it into the middle. This done he brings the pack forward and you 
spread it, revealing one reversed card: divide the pack at this point, 
have him name his card, turn over the card below the reversed card, it 
is his card, thus proving that he found it himself. 

What really happens is obvious enough: in reversing a card he simply 
rights the card already reversed by you so that it is lost among the 
other cards when he inserts it. The other card reversed by you at the 
bottom of your packet is the one that shows up above, as of course it 
has to do. 
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The Card and Crystal Ball 

The invention of this trick has been claimed by many but the credit 
cannot be apportioned with certainty. The effect is that a spectator 
selects a card from any freely shuffled pack and places it in the 
performer's hand, held behind his back. Keeping the card in that 
position the performer gazes into a crystal ball and reads the name of 
the card correctly. 

Place a small crystal ball in the left coat pocket. Hand the pack to a 
spectator to shuffle, then turn your back and have him put any card 
face down between your hands. Being face down you know which are 
the index corners and you quickly tear one off. Hold it between the tips 
of your left first and second fingers, plunge that hand into your left 
coat pocket and bring out the crystal with the corner of the card face 
up underneath it. Now with great apparent mental exertion, and 
repeated requests for the spectator to concentrate on the card, you 
get first the color, then the suit and finally the value. It is good acting 
here that puts the trick over. Drop the ball plus the corner into you 
pocket and bring the card forward, covering the torn corner with the 
fingers. You can drop the card into your right coat pocket and 
immediately repeat the effect, or at once go into some other trick. 

This is a good way of using up old or incomplete packs. If you have, on 
occasion, to do the trick with a borrowed pack, it is well to have a new 
pack with you which you present to the owner, asking permission to 




keep the other pack as a memento of a happy occasion. 

The trick may be done by placing the card just inside the sleeve of the 
hand which holds the crystal. With a little care this can be done quite 
cleanly. The variation was introduced by Joe Berg. 
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The Secret Mathematician N° 1 

Findley 

EFFECT. From any thoroughly shuffled pack a spectator cuts a packet 
and shuffles it. This is placed in the performer's inside coat pocket. 

The remaining cards are also shuffled by a spectator and from them he 
takes any card and first calls its suit only. Instantly the performer 
brings out a card of that suit from his pocket. Next the value of the 
card is called and the performer brings out in rapid succession two or 
more cards whose spots added together make the same value. 

SECRET. As with so many good tricks this is simple. It was first sold 
by Jordan some twenty years ago. 

Under cover of searching for the Joker you find and bring to the face of 
the pack an A, a 2, a 4, and an 8, each of a different suit. These may 
be in any order, but whatever it is it must be remembered. To avoid 
this memorizing you may use four set cards, say AC, 2H, 4S, and 8D, 
and get them to the bottom in that order. Discard the Joker and have 
a spectator cut a packet from the top and shuffle it. While he does this 
separate the four special cards at the bottom of the remainder of the 
pack, and hold the division at the loner end with the right thumb. Take 
the shuffled packet back in your left hand and bring the right-hand 
packet over it for a moment as you turn to the left to hand this packet 
to a spectator to hold. In that moment drop the four separated cards 
on top of the shuffled packet in the left hand. Quietly and smoothly 
done, without any snatching motion the action will never be noticed. 
Hand the right-hand packet to a spectator and put the left-hand 
packet in your inner breast pocket. 

Knowing the suit and value of each of the four top cards you can now 
match the suit and value with any card called, by bringing out the card 
of the right suit first, then one, two or three cards to make up the 
value. If the card brought out to show the suit is needed in the value 
combination simply count it first and follow with the other card or 
cards from the pocket. 
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The Secret Mathematician N° 2 


In A VERSION of the effect by Albright the AS and 2H are put in the 

right coat pocket, the 4D and 8C in the left pocket. A spectator 
shuffles and cuts the pack in half, retaining one half. You take the 
other half and divide it in half, placing one half in each of the two 
pockets, and immediately removing them together with the cards 
already in the pockets which are then examined to prove the absence 
of any apparatus. The trick then proceeds as an example of sensitive 
finger-tips, the required cards being produced from either pocket as 
required. 

Probably the simplest way to do the trick is to seize an opportunity 
during a previous trick to get the four necessary cards together. When 
ready to do the trick you have merely to look through the pack for the 
Joker and casually cut the cards bringing the four to the bottom. Riffle 
shuffle several times, always letting four or more cards fall first from 
the left hand, square the pack and have a spectator cut off about half 
the cards and retain them. The other packet you place in your pocket 
and proceed as usual, drawing the cards as required from the bottom. 
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The Card Miracle-Certain 


THE principle upon which the following tricks depend first appeared in 
print in the Art of Magic in 1909, as set forth therein "the secret lies in 
locating the selected card by observing where the spectator breaks the 
pack." That is to say, when a spectator cuts the pack you estimate 
how many cards are in the lower packet. If you have beforehand 
sighted the bottom card it-follows that, no matter how many complete 
cuts have been made, if you again cut it to bring the sighted card to 
the bottom, you can divide the pack within a card or two of the 
spectator's original cut. How close you come to it will depend on the 
accuracy of your estimate. A few trials will show that the principle is 
not really difficult, particularly since all that is necessary is to come 
within a few cards of the right spot. 
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1. Tucker's Version 

Any pack of cards shuffled by spectator, the bottom card sighted and 
the pack placed on the table. A spectator cuts freely and notes the 
bottom card of the packet cut, then replaces the cards, squares the 
pack and makes as many complete cuts as he pleases. Take the pack, 
run over the faces and find the key card. Supposing you estimated 
that there were twenty cards in the bottom heap after the first cut, 
then cut the pack two cards below the key and place these eighteen 
cards on the top. Put the next two cards from the bottom on to the top 
taking a mental note of what cards they are. The two shifts of the 
eighteen cards and the two cards from the bottom to the top are done 
under cover of the movements of running the cards fanwise as you 
pretend to search for the chosen card. Finally palm the bottom six 
cards in your left hand (Erdnase, p. 95). 

You now control eight cards, two known cards on the top of the pack 
and six cards palmed in the left hand. The chosen card is named: If it 
is the top card turn it over; if the second make a double lift and show 
it. If neither of these is the correct card you say, 'Why, that card has 
been in my pocket all evening,' and reach into your inside coat pocket 
with the left hand to produce the card. Turn your right side a little to 
the front with the right hand assisting by holding open the coat, and 
under cover of this action spread the six palmed cards so that you can 
retain the one named and let the others fall into the pocket. It would 
be a very poor estimate that failed to get within eight cards of the 
original cut. 
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2. Abbott's Version. The Certain Card Trick 

For this version only forty-eight cards are used. Ask a spectator to 
shuffle and then cut the pack. Performer meanwhile has an 
opportunity of glancing at the card on the bottom of the pack. 
Spectator is asked to hold the pack and peek at one card. Performer 
merely estimates the number of cards raised. He may lift twelve cards 
and your guess is thirteen, or again you may guess sixteen. In either 
case, divide your guess by six; for instance six into thirteen is two and 
one over, or six into sixteen is two and four over. Discard the number 
over. Spectator is directed to cut the pack as many times as he 
wishes, then to lay the cards, one at a time, face up, on the table 
(dealing from the top of the pack). When he has laid out a row of six 
cards, from left to right he is directed to lay out another row 
underneath until he has six rows of eight cards in a row. 

Note the key card which is the card that you glimpsed at on the 
bottom of the pack. Note the row it is in. Suppose the key card is the J 



of C and it is in the fourth row and the fourth card down, and the 
number of cards that you guessed was sixteen which as explained 
above gives you two. Add this two to four which totals six. Spectator is 
now asked which row his card is in. If his card is in the same row as 
your key card then his card is toe sixth card down from the top. If it is 
in a row to the right of your key card, then his card is the sixth card 
down in that row. If his card is in a row to the left of your key card 
row, add one to six and his card must be the seventh card down. 
Should your number be more than eight continue the count at the top 
again. 
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3. The Nelson Downs Original 

As WORKED by Mr. Downs: after locating the original bottom card, he 
cut the pack one card below it, palmed three cards off the bottom in 
his left hand and put the next card on top, sighting all five so that 
when the chosen card was named he knew whether to turn the top 
card, show the bottom card or pretend to draw the card from his 
pocket. 

The trick can be done without resorting to sleight of hand. Suppose 
the spectator cuts, as happens most often, within a card or two of the 
center. When you take the pack back run through it with the faces 
towards yourself and find the key card. Cut the cards bringing the key 
card to the bottom, restoring the pack to the same order as when the 
spectator made his selection. Count to the twenty-third card from the 
bottom and shift them to the top. Glance at the indices of the next five 
cards, the original twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, twenty- 
seventh and twenty-eighth cards, and memorize them, put one card 
out on the table face down, and the next two on the top, remembering 
the positions. Have the card named: if it is the one face down on the 
table, simply turn it triumphantly; if it is the top card, drop the pack 
without remark on the table card and turn the top card; if it is second 
from the top make a double lift; if it is the bottom card, turn the pack 
over and stow it and if it is the one next the bottom simply lift the 
pack, keeping it face down, draw back the bottom card, and pull out 
the next one. 

A good variation is to sight the top card when laying the pack on the 
table for the spectator to cut, then when he has cut-looked at card and 
replaced the cut, let him draw out the bottom card and bury it in the 
pack. This will eliminate any suspicion that the bottom card is being 
used as a key, a stratagem that has become rather widely known even 
amongst laymen. 
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Cut in Detection 

Larsen 


Let a spectator shuffle the cards (any pack). Very often you will be 

able to sight the bottom card at the end of the shuffle, if so remember 
it as your key card. If not, take the pack from him, sighting the 
bottom card as you do so and shuffle the cards very thoroughly 
yourself retaining the sighted card at the bottom: in either case the 
bottom card is your key card. Put the pack on the table and have the 
spectator make one complete cut. Watch this and estimate at about 
what number it lies from the middle of the pack after the completion of 
the cut. Generally the cut is made very close to the middle. Have him 
then take any card, note what it is and replace it as near to the center 
as he can. For example, suppose you estimate that the key lies about 
eighteen or twenty cards from the top, and the chosen card has been 
replaced within a card or two of the middle, it will, therefore, be from 
five to ten cards below the key card. Run through the pack, find the 
key card and pass the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth cards 
below it to the top of the pack. Fan them a little and note the values 
only. Put the pack behind your back and ask how many spots are on 
the card chosen. Pick out the corresponding card in the five and place 
it face down on the table. The spectator names his card and you turn it 
over. 

Or you may place two of the five on the top, two on the bottom and 
reverse the fifth in the middle. Bring the pack forward and have the 
card named. Reveal it by turning the top card, or making a double lift, 
showing the bottom card or making the glide and drawing out the next 
card, or by spreading the cards to reveal the reversed card, as may be 
necessary. 
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Sleight Of Foot 

Milton 

EFFECT. Magician never touches the cards; still he finds a selected 
card in the pack. 

Magician asks someone to shuffle a pack of cards, and then to divide 
the pack into several heaps on the table. A spectator is requested to 
remove a card from the center of any heap, note the card, and replace 
on the top of any heap. The heaps are then replaced one on top of 




another, and pack may then be cut several times, squared, and placed 
on floor. 

Magician now, with his foot, kicks the pack, and the cards slide apart. 
He indicates the card just below the point where the pack breaks most 
prominently, and this card is found to be the chosen card. 

SECRET. All that is required is a small amount of salt in the waistcoat 
pocket. After the pack has been divided into three or four piles on the 
table, performer turns his back and asks a spectator to remove any 
card from any pile, and replace on any other pile. Meanwhile, 
performer places first finger into waistcoat pocket and gets a few 
grains of salt on to the end of finger. Turning around and pointing to 
piles, he asks spectator on which pile he replaced card. When 
spectator indicates the pile, performer places finger on that pile; this 
move will leave a few grains of salt on top of the selected card, but 
unnoticed by the spectators. Spectator is now requested to place a pile 
on top of the one containing the chosen card, then another pile on top 
of that, until entire pack is assembled. Pack may now be cut, and 
placed on floor. 

With the side of the shoe, strike the side of the pack a sharp blow. The 
cards will slide apart at the point where the salt is. This break is your 
cue. Withdraw the card just below it, and you have the chosen card. 
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System for Arranging Cards for 
any Spelling Combination 

THE method, given in the original typescript Encyclopedia, for 
arranging any desired spelling combination, was very laborious and 
uncertain: it was simply that of working the combination backwards. 
The following is a much better and absolutely sure method whereby 
any arrangement can be worked out quickly and easily. Suppose for 
example, you desire to get the formula for spelling the cards of one 
suit from the Ace to the King, one card to be put from the top to the 
bottom of the packet for each letter, and the card spelt to be turned 
up following the last letter; take a pencil and paper and mark off 
thirteen spaces in a row. 



















































Spell A-C-E, tapping one space for each letter and mark A in the fourth 
space: spell T-W-O. and put 2 in the fourth space following: spell T-H- 
R-E-E and mark 3 in the sixth space farther on, which will bring you to 
the first space in the row: spell F-O-U-R and mark 4 in the fifth space 

3_A_4, 2_ 

farther on: continue in exactly the same way, counting the empty 
spaces only, ignoring those filled until you finally write in the King, 
with the result that the formula will read: 

3, 8, 7, A, Q, 6, 4, 2, J, K, 10, 9, 5 

which will be found to bring about the exact result required. 

The same system can be applied to any combination. Another example 
showing its application to a trick follows. 

The effect to be brought about is this: from a thoroughly shuffled pack 
the magician takes all the cards of a selected suit, as they lie after the 
shuffle and tells the following story, at each word he puts a card under 
the packet and turns a card whenever its name is mentioned. He says: 

'This is the tale of the Jack of Hearts (JH) who stole the tarts, he ate 
(8) seventy-five (7) (5) and was so sick (6) the King (K) thought he 
was threatened (3) (10) with appendicitis, but the Queen (Q) at once 
(A) came to (2) the rescue and by good fortune (4) saved his life; like 
the cat he had nine (9).' 

To arrive at the necessary formula, again mark out thirteen spaces: 
repeat the story, tapping one space for each word, and insert the card 
as each one is named. The first round will fill the seventh space with 
JH and the thirteenth space with the 8: the next round will fill the first 
space with the 7 and the next with the 5, and the 6 will go in the sixth 
space, ignoring that already filled by the JH; the next, the K goes into 
the ninth space, and so on until all the spaces are filled and the 
complete formula runs: 7, 5, 3, 10, 9, 6, J, A, K, 4, 2, Q, 8 

This will be found to bring out the cards correctly. 

To work the trick, put any thirteen cards on top of the Heart suit, 
arranged according to the formula, and place these twenty-six cards 
on top of the remainder of the pack. You have a card selected, being 
careful to spread the Hearts only, since a Heart must be drawn, and 
have it returned to the same position, telling the spectator to 
remember the suit only. Split the pack at the 8H with the right thumb 
and riffle shuffle slowly and openly, calling attention to the thorough 


way the cards are being mixed. Square up and again split the pack for 
another riffle shuffle, this time being careful to see the 7H fall from the 
right thumb before dividing the pack. Shuffle slowly and openly again. 
Everyone will be convinced that the cards are hopelessly mixed; 
however, the first shuffle merely distributed the Hearts through the 
lower part of the pack, while the second spread them throughout the 
whole pack, but in each case the relative positions of the Heart cards 
remain the same-and when the intervening cards are eliminated their 
original order remains undisturbed. 

Now inquire what the suit of the chosen card was: the answer being 
'Hearts', you turn the pack face up and take the Hearts out, as they 
lie, one by one. This process will reverse their order, so pick up the 
packet and deal the cards one by one, face down, under pretense of 
counting them. The double shuffle, the removal from the pack and the 
counting will have convinced the spectators that the cards must be in 
haphazard order and the effect when they come out at appropriate 
times in the telling of the story will be surprising. 

As an opening feat for a card routine for small audiences 1 know of 
none better. The system and the principle of the double shuffle were 
devised by me over thirty years ago and they are but little known even 
yet. 
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Spelling A Card 

Lawrence Gray—Impromptu 

THIS trick which was one of the first and is still one of the best of 

impromptu spelling tricks, was not included in the original 
Encyclopedia although several tricks based on it were. 

A card is forced, or sighted, by the magician. It is replaced in the pack 
which is shuffled by the spectator. Taking the pack, the performer runs 
through it, face up, to show that the card has not been removed. 

When he comes to the selected card (say for instance it was the IOC), 
he begins to spell its name, TEN-OF-CLUBS, passing one card for each 
letter, and when he arrives at the last letter, S, he inserts the tip of his 
left little finger above it and holds a break at that point, but keeps 
right on running through the pack without pausing. He cuts the pack at 
the break and hands it to the spectator, instructing him to spell the 
name of his card, dealing one card for each letter and turning up the 
last card so dealt. The spectator does this and, of course, finds his own 
card. 







Instead of forcing a card, the bottom card of the pack may be sighted 
and when the pack is divided for the return of the chosen card, this is 
done by an under cut, so that the sighted card is brought above it. A 
casual overhand shuffle will not separate the two cards. When running 
over the faces of the cards the performer has simply to watch for the 
sighted card and start his spelling on the next. It sometimes happens 
that the card does not show up until there are not enough cards above 
it for the spelling, in that case stop when there are only about ten 
cards to be run over, cut the pack and start again from the face card. 
The trick bears repetition. 
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Duplex Comedy Speller 

Larry Gray—Any Pack 

Any pack is thoroughly shuffled by spectator; take it back sighting 

the bottom card. Spread the cards and allow a free choice. Undercut 
half the pack for the replacement of the card, thus bringing the key 
card on top of the chosen one. Cut several times, or a short overhand 
shuffle may be made with little risk of separating the two cards. To 
show that the card has not been removed or tampered with, run the 
cards over before the spectator in an even tempo, telling him to see 
that his card is still there but not to indicate what or where it is. You 
watch for the key card, when you reach it, begin to spell its name, 
starting with it and counting mentally one card for each letter. On 
reaching the last letter, ask, 'Have you seen your card?' and separate 
your hands slightly. The answer will be 'Yes.' Bring your hands 
together reversing the position of the cards they held. The key card is 
thus set for spelling from the top of the pack, and the chosen card lies 
under it. 

Now illustrate the trick by naming, apparently at random, the key card 
and spell it, turning it up on the last letter and showing it. The chosen 
card is now on top of the pack which you hand to the spectator to spell 
out his card; of course he fails, but in dealing the cards he has put his 
card in correct position to be spelt. So when you replace the packet on 
the pack and tell him the mystic word to use, he succeeds in spelling 
this card. 

This is one of the best of the impromptu spelling tricks. 
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Farelli's Impromptu Speller 

Gray's Speller-Single Card 

Force a card and allow the spectator to replace it in the pack and 

thoroughly shuffle. Take the pack face upwards in the left hand and 
deal the cards face down on the table, letting the spectator see the 
face of each card as you deal. When you reach the forced card spell it 
in, beginning with the card itself, including the 'of' and on reaching the 
last letter hesitate and ask the spectator if you have passed his card. 
The answer is of course 'Yes.' Turn the cards in your left hand face 
down, pick up the packet from the table and put them on top. If 
possible use a false shuffle and series of false cuts, then spell out the 
card turning it up on the last letter. 

Instead of forcing a card, the chosen card may be sighted after its 
return to the pack, or a key card may be used, the card being replaced 
next to it and so located when the cards are dealt. 
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Knock Out Speller 

No preparation 

EFFECT. Any pack shuffled freely and spread on the table, a spectator 
removes any card he wishes, looks at it and replaces it at the spot 
from which he took it. Magician gathers up the pack, the card is 
named and he spells it out, dealing a card to each letter, finally turning 
up the card. 

SECRET. When the pack is spread on the table it must be done with a 
wide sweep. The spectator is given a free choice but when he removes 
a card, count visually to the twelfth card above the spot from which it 
was removed. When the card is replaced, watch the card to which you 
counted, and in gathering up the pack hold a break there with the 
thumb and transfer them to the bottom by cutting the pack. The 
chosen card will now be the thirteenth card and most cards can be 
spelled with thirteen letters. If it is necessary to get rid of one or two 
cards simply take them off the top, fan the pack with them and then 
put them casually on the bottom. The best way to pick up the cards is 
to first make the spread from right to left, then when a card has been 
removed, pick up the cards above the twelfth card beyond it and use 
them as a scoop to pick up the rest when the card has been returned. 
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A Single Speller 

Impromptu—4 piles of 13 

Any pack shuffled by spectators and dealt into four piles of thirteen 
cards each. 

Any card selected in any heap is noted, and put on top of any one of 
the piles. Drop one pile on top of this, pick up the two piles and place 
the remaining two heaps below the packet thus made. The chosen 
card will, therefore, be the fourteenth card from the top of the pack. It 
is necessary to run off one card from the top in the false shuffle and 
spell the selected card with thirteen letters. (See system used in The 
Double Speller.) 
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Superlative Speller 

Ben Erens—Impromptu 

EFFECT. Borrowed pack laid on table and spectator cuts. He chooses 
either heap, cuts this and looks at the bottom card of the cut. The cut 
portion is replaced and the pack reassembled. The card looked at is 
named and the magician spells it out, taking off a card for each letter, 
and at the end of the spelling shows the card selected. 

SECRET. When anyone cuts a pack it is usually divided near the 
center. The pack having been cut and a pile chosen, invite the 
spectator to cut that heap and illustrate by cutting the remaining pile 
about the middle. When he does likewise, make an estimate of the 
number he cuts off, usually from ten to fifteen. He then looks at the 
bottom card of his cut and replaces the cards. Pick up this pile and 
place it on top of the other portion, thus reassembling the pack with 
the selected card at the number from the top as estimated by you. 

False shuffles and cuts may follow according to your ability. Have the 
card named. Suppose the 4C is the card, and you estimate it is about 
fourteen cards down. Spell out 'The Four of Clubs' and the card shows 
up either on the B or the S. In either case act as if that was what you 
intended. If it doesn't fall at S throw out another card and say 'Four 
of', and if that is the card say 'Clubs'; but if not, then throw still 






another card and with it say 'Clubs'. In other words you fit the spelling 
to the number of cards you estimate the spectator cut. By adding or 
omitting the 'of' and the final 's' of the suit the spelling can be made 
flexible enough to fit all cases. With but little practice the number of 
cards can be estimated to within one or two. 

Chapter Contents 


You Selected the .... 

Impromptu 

Have the pack shuffled and ask someone to take out any card, turn 

it face up and thrust it in the center of the pack, stressing the word 
'center', and holding the pack yourself. This done, let him look at the 
card facing the card thrust partly in the pack. Withdraw the face-up 
card and put it on the top. Spell in the usual way, one card dealt for 

each letter, YOU SELECTED THE-at this point ask for the value 

only of the card sighted. Suppose it is a 10, spell TEN and then ask for 
the suit. You now make a simple calculation: the card is within a card 
or two of twenty-six being about the center of the pack, the phrase 
spelt has disposed of fourteen cards so you must spell the name of the 
card in about twelve letters. When the suit is named if it is Diamonds 
you omit the word 'of'. With the other suits if the card appears on the 
letter before the final 's' just act as if that is what you intended. If it 
has not appeared on the final letter turn next one. If it is still not there 
name the card in full and turn up the next. Only a gross miscalculation 
will fail to bring the card, but should it so happen use the word 'period' 
or 'stop' as an excuse for turning one more card. 
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Spell It 

Buckley-Impromptu 


IVEMOVE from the pack the Q, 8, 7, and 3 of Diamonds and the 
Joker. Shuffle the remainder of the cards and in running them from 
hand to so hand for a spectator to take one, hold an inconspicuous 
break between the tenth and eleventh cards. A card having been 
drawn, open the pack at the break and have the card returned at that 
spot. Follow with false shuffles and cuts. 


The card is named and you spell it off, taking a card for each letter 








and turning up the eleventh card, which is correct. A very simple 
calculation will indicated the manner in which you must spell and you 
can turn the card either on the last letter or following the last letter, 
and you can insert 'of' or omit it as may be necessary. For instance, 
the A, 2, 6 and 10 of Clubs requires the addition of the word 'of' 
bringing the total letters to ten and you turn the eleventh card. Again 
for the 4D, spell 'Diamond, four' and turn the card on the last letter; 
for the 5S, spell 'Spades, five' and turn the next card. The system will 
be found to cover every card in the pack except the four discarded 
ones. 
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Impromptu Speller 

Impromptu-Card 13th and Spelling varied 

Any pack is freely shuffled and any card freely chosen, but in 

spreading the cards for the spectator, secretly count to and hold a 
break under the twelfth card. For the replacement of the card, cut at 
the break and have it put back at that point, drop the packet of twelve 
cards on top of it and square the cards very openly. False shuffle and 
make several false cuts leaving the cards on the top in the same 
position. 

Have the chosen card named and spell it according to the following 
rules: 

For Clubs, A, 29 6, 10, spell THE - OF CLUBS, turn last card. 

4, 5, 9, J, K, spell CLUBS, THE - turn next card. 

3, 7, 8, Q. spell - of CLUBS turn next card. 

Hearts, A, 2, 6, 10, spell HEARTS, THE - turn next card. 

4, 5, 9, J, K, spell - OF HEARTS, turn next card. 

2, 3, 7, 8, Q, spell - OF HEARTS turn last card. 

Spades, treat exactly in the same way as Hearts. 

Diamonds, A, 2, 6, 10, spell - OF DIAMONDS, turn last card. 4, 5, 9, J, 
K, spell DIAMONDS -, turn next card. 3, 7, 8, Q, spell DIAMONDS 





turn last card. 


The Joker may be spelt THE JOLLY JOKER. 

With a very little practice the necessary changes in the spelling 
become easy to remember. 
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Wizard Spelling Master 

Jordan-Impromptu 

Any pack may be used and it can be thoroughly shuffled by a 

spectator before the trick. When you take the pack back hold it face up 
in the left hand and pass the cards one by one into the right hand, as 
though counting them. As you do this pass all the Diamonds and all 
the five-letter cards of Hearts and Spades (deuce, three, seven, eight, 
Queen) behind the first card taken off and all the other cards on top of 
it. Turn the pack face down and have the cards dealt alternately into 
two heaps, face down, by a spectator, who then riffle shuffles the 
pack. The result will be that the cards which were originally on top, i.e. 
the D's and five-letter H's and S's will be on the bottom and vice 
versa. A few cards in the middle will be mixed but they do not matter. 

Fan the upper part of the pack and have someone take a few cards, 
see that he gets nine; do the same with a second person. Fan the 
lower part of the pack and let the third person get twelve. Each 
shuffles his own packet. Place the pack remaining on the back of your 
hand. Let the third party choose a card from his packet, note it and 
put it on top of the cards on your hand and the balance of his packet 
on top of that. The other two spectators do the same. Thus there are 
two nine-card packets at the top, followed by the twelve-card pile. 

Any card chosen can be spelled with the same number of letters as 
there are cards in the heap it was drawn from. Spell the suit first, then 
the value. For instance, the 7C being named, you say, 'The card is a 
Club? The seven?' and you spell CLUB-SEVEN. For the 9C you say, 

'The suit is Clubs? The nine?' and spell CLUBS-NINE. Again for the 2C 
you say, 'The suit is Clubs! The two?' and spell CLUBS-TWO and turn 
the next card. 

The same system is applied to the card from the twelve-card pile; the 
suit being spelt first, then the value and the S in Diamonds is used or 
eliminated as may be necessary. 
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Peculiarities of the Pasteboards 

Impromptu 

EFFECT. From a borrowed pack three cards are freely selected, 
returned and the pack shuffled. Performer spells out a card at random 
and on the last letter that card appears. Pack is handed to a spectator 
and he spells the name of his card, it too answers to its name. Second 
spectator names his card, pack is cut and it appears on the top. The 
third spectator takes the pack, names his card and it turns itself over 
face up, amongst the others. 

SECRET. After borrowed pack has been shuffled, run through it under 
pretext of removing the Joker, locate any thirteen-letter card (AD, 2D, 
QH, etc.) and cut the pack so that this card is tenth from the top. Fan 
the cards face outwards to show they are well mixed, then have three 
cards taken from anywhere below the top ten cards. Undercut about 
half the pack and have the first spectator return his card on the 
original top card. Put the cut on top but hold break with tip of little 
finger. Go to second spectator, cut at break and have his card 
returned on top of the first. Do the same with the third person. With 
the pass, or by a simple cut at the break bring the three cards to the 
top with the original stock of ten cards below them. 

Demonstrate how to spell a card, naming as if at random the card you 
originally set tenth from the top which will spell out correctly due to 
the three selected cards now on the top of the stack. In doing this, 
sight the bottom card of those spelt off, this is the last selected card 
returned and the first card dealt. If it is a thirteen-letter card all is 
ready for the pack to be handed to the third spectator. If not take off 
or add the card or cards necessary to place his card ready for the 
spelling. Hand the pack to the third spectator and he spells out his 
card. Put this on top of the cards just spelt off and replace the packet 
on the top. The three chosen cards are again on top of the pack. Send 
the top card, that was just spelt to the middle by the Slip Cut 
(Erdnase, p. 39) leaving the other two on the top. 

Dramatically turn up the second spectator's card, the top one, showing 
that you have magically cut at that very card. Leave it face up, then 
pick up the two cards as one, by the double lift, turn the pack over in 
the left hand and bury the card (really two cards) also face up, 
somewhere in the middle of the pack. As a result of the double lift the 
first man's card is now reversed in the pack. Hand the pack to him to 
hold firmly and build up the final climax. 
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The New Spell 

Hugard-Impromptu 

Any pack shuffled and a card freely chosen. In closing the pack 

secretly reverse the bottom card. Undercut about half the cards-have 
chosen card replaced-drop cut on top, and square up very openly. 
Reversed card is now on top of the chosen card. Overhand shuffle with 
backs of cards towards you and when the reversed card shows up give 
it a flick with the left thumb so that it falls to the floor, and drop the 
cards remaining in right hand under those in left. Chosen card is now 
on top of the pack. Stoop to pick up the fallen card and reverse the top 
(chosen) card against your left thigh. 

In order to show, as you say, that the spectator's card is not near the 
top or the bottom of the pack, hold the cards facing the front and run 
cards off the bottom into your left hand. As you do so, spell mentally 
the name of the card taking a card for each letter (you know it since it 
faces you on top of the pack). Pause on the last letter and ask if the 
card has been seen. At the answer, 'No,' drop the remaining cards 
from the right hard on the face of those in the left hand, thus bringing 
them above the reversed chosen card and putting it in position to be 
spelt out. Run a few more off the bottom in the same way and again 
ask if the card has been seen, and at the same answer 'No,' put them 
again on the bottom. Fan off a few from the top to show that it is not 
anywhere near the top. These cards have been already shown but no 
one ever notices that. 

Hand pack to spectator to be held behind his back. Instruct him to 
spell the name of his card, bringing forward one card for each letter, 
being sure to use the 'of'. He does this and nothing happens but when 
he brings the pack to the front his card lies reversed on the top of the 
pack staring him in the face. 
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The Automatic Speller 

Mihlon Clayton-Impromptu 

SPECTATOR shuffles his own pack, then turns it and runs over the 
faces to see that the cards are well mixed. You mentally note the 






bottom card. Instruct him to deal three piles of six cards face-up on 
the table. If he deals from the bottom of the face-up pack, dismiss 
from your mind the card just noted and remember the bottom card of 
those remaining after the heaps have been dealt. These cards are laid 
aside face down and the bottom card is the key card. If, however, he 
turns the pack over and deals from the top then the bottom card 
already noted becomes the key. 

Tell spectator to choose one of the piles while your back is turned, turn 
them all face downwards, take any card from the pile selected, look at 
it, and put it on top of any of the other heaps. He is then to shuffle the 
remaining cards of the pile he chose, and place them on top of his card 
and, finally, replace the last heap on top of the other two. The 
resulting pile is placed on top of the remainder of the pack and a 
complete cut made. 

Now if the pack were again cut to bring the key card to the bottom 
naturally the chosen card will be the twelfth from the top. To bring this 
about you tell the spectator to deal off some cards face up to show 
how thoroughly they are mixed. When the key card appears you stop 
him, as being satisfied he shuffled the pack well, and have him place 
the cards just dealt at the bottom of the pack. The chosen card is now 
twelfth card down and as he is to spell it out himself you instruct him 
how to do it. The majority of the cards spell with eleven or twelve 
letters, if with eleven he must turn the next card, if with twelve, then 
on the last letter. For the 3, 7, 8, and Q of Hearts and Spades tell, him 
to spell the suit first, then value. For 3, 7, 8 and Q of Diamonds, spell 
Diamonds, then value. For the A, 2, 6 and 10 of Clubs tell him to spell 
'an' or 'a' as required. In other words as you cannot manipulate the 
cards you juggle the spelling. 
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Spellino 

U. F. Grant—Impromptu 

In THIS fine trick instead of spelling the name of a card, you spell the 

spectator's name, his card appearing on the last letter. The trick can 
be repeated with as many people as you wish. 

Any pack may be used and you have a spectator shuffle it. He selects 
one, remembering at what number it lies from the top. Let us suppose 
his name is Smith. Take the pack, place it behind your back and place 
the bottom card on top, then reverse the fifth card from the bottom, 
there being five letters in the name Smith. Bring the pack forward and 






inquire what number the selected card was from the top. Suppose the 
answer is six. Deal off six cards and show that the card is no longer 
there. It is the next card since you placed an extra card on the top. 
Replace the cards and cut the pack. Again put the pack behind your 
back saying that you will reverse a card. Now you get ready for a 
second name, say it is Sherman, seven letters, so you reverse the 
seventh card from the bottom. Bring the pack forward, run through it 
to the first reversed card, being careful not to expose the second 
reversed card. Divide the pack at the first reversed card and spell 
SMITH turning the card on the H. It is his card. 

Now step up to Sherman and put the pack on the table and have him 
cut it in two piles, the top we will call A and the bottom B. Let him look 
at the top card of B, place it on A, and place B on top of A burying his 
card. Place the pack behind your back to reverse another card. If you 
intend to repeat the trick with a third person you reverse a card at the 
same number from the bottom as there are letters in his name. If you 
finish on the second name, simply bring the pack forward and proceed 
in exactly the same way as you did for the name Smith, that is cut at 
the reversed card and spell SHERMAN, turning his card on the N. It will 
be seen that the trick can be repeated ad lib., but three cards are 
enough. 
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Spellino Climax 

Grant-Impromptu 

SPECTATOR shuffles any pack and hands it to you. Immediately you 

spell off the names of different cards, turning them up correctly on the 
last card in each case. 

When pack is returned sight the top card-Suppose it is the 10S which 
spells with twelve letters. Think of any other card which also spells 
with twelve letters, the AH for instance. By way of explaining what you 
are going to do name the AH and spell it out a card for each letter 
without, however, turning the last card. This process places the 10S in 
position. Make a false cut and then name the 10S spell it out and turn 
it up on the last letter. In picking up the packet to replace it on top, 
sight the bottom card, suppose it is the 6D which spells with thirteen 
letters. You know it now lies twelfth so you need to have one more 
card above it. If you can execute a simple false shuffle you do it that 
way running one card first, if not, simply take any card from the 
middle without looking at it. Just do it casually without remark. Now 
spell the 6D. As before note the bottom card in replacing the packet on 
top. Calculate the number of cards required to spell it and if it is less 






than thirteen run off the extra card or cards in the shuffle, or simply 
take them off and put them in the middle. In the latter case you 
should pretend to study them and make an intricate calculation before 
naming the card you are about to spell. 

The trick can be repeated ad lib. and even without the false shuffle will 
be found effective. 
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Howard's Simplex Speller 

Albright-Impromptu 

Shuffle any pack of cards and have one freely chosen. While 

spectator looks at his card, cut the pack and slightly squeeze the rear 
end of the lower half, crimping all the cards of that packet. Cut at this 
crimp and have the card replaced on that packet and drop the upper 
half on top. Make a series of undercuts throwing them on top and 
finally cut at the crimp, genuinely and openly, bringing the chosen 
card to the top. Have the chosen card named. Spell it by taking off one 
card for each letter with the right hand. The first card will be the 
chosen card so you hold the cards low down and parallel with the table 
top. Take off the second card underneath the first and continue in the 
same way so that the cards in your right hand keep the same relative 
order, that is the chosen card is always on the top of the packet being 
counted off. When this card is well covered by others gradually raise 
your hands until the cards in both hands are vertical. When you reach 
the second last letter of the card's name push the chosen card from 
the back of the packet in your right hand on to the cards in the left 
hand with your right thumb, the left thumb immediately drawing it 
back on top of the left-hand packet. At the same moment the right 
hand takes off another card and then on the last letter the card just 
slid across is taken and shown. 

It will be seen that this is simply an application of the well-known false 
count, which, if executed with proper tempo, is perfectly illusive. 
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U Spell Your Card 

Impromptu 








From any pack, freely shuffled, a spectator takes any card he 

pleases. While he looks at it, divide the pack as if about to cut for the 
replacement of the card, but before separating the hands squeeze the 
inner end of the bottom packet, bending them to shape U, the outer 
end remaining straight. Now cut and have the chosen card replaced on 
top of the lower bridged portion and drop the other packet openly on 
top. Make a series of run cuts, dropping them on top and finally cut at 
the bridge, sending the chosen card to the bottom and glimpsing it. 
Make an overhand shuffle and bring the card to the top. 

Now by way of illustrating how you propose to find the chosen card, 
spell off some other card the name of which spells with the same 
number of letters. Don't show the last card in this spelling, simply pick 
up the packet, drop it on top of the pack and spell out the name of the 
chosen card, which you turn up on the last letter. The trick is not 
effective unless the pack is given a false shuffle after the packet is 
dropped on top. It is easy to make a riffle shuffle keeping the packet 
intact but dropping one card from the left hand on top of it: get rid of 
this extra card with the slip cut and you will find the effect greatly 
enhanced. 
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An Easy Speller 

Impromptu 

From any pack, freely shuffled, a spectator selects any card he 
pleases, 

Have the card replaced, bring it to the top and false shuffle, leaving it 
there, and sighting it in the process. 

Deal cards on the table face down, mentally spelling the name of the 
chosen card, a card for each letter. When you reach the last letter deal 
the next card on top of the others a little forward and continue doing 
the same thing with six or seven more cards, so that there will be a 
step between the first lot of cards dealt, which spell the name of the 
card, and the cards following them. 

Casually pick up the small packet above the step and drop it on top of 
the pack, then pick up the remainder and put them on top of all. Hand 
the pack to a spectator, instruct him how to spell the name of his card 
and deal a card at each letter. He does this and, of course, turns up 
his card on the last letter. 
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Thought Spelling 


vr REARRANGE the first eighteen cards of the pack as follows: IOC, 

AS, 9H, QS, 4D, QD, 2C, 10H, 5S, 3H, KD, 7D, 6C, 2S, KH, 8S, JD, 3D. 
Put a short card ninth from the bottom of the pack. Have the pack 
thus arranged in its case. When ready take it out and if possible false 
shuffle and cut. Take the first six cards, fan them before a spectator 
asking him to mentally select one card. This done close the packet and 
put it in his breast pocket, this to prevent any disarrangement of the 
order. Spread the next six before a second spectator for a mental 
choice. Close the packet and put it in his pocket. Show the next six to 
a third person and when his mental choice is made replace the packet 
on the pack. Take the packet from the second spectator's pocket, 
putting it on top of the pack in its turn and do the same with the first 
packet. Spectator makes a complete cut and then you cut at the short 
card, thus bringing nine cards on top of the pre-arranged eighteen 
cards. 

Ask the first spectator to spell out loud the name of his thought card, 
as he does so you deal one card for each letter, including 'of' and the 
last letter 's' of the suit. Place the last card face down on the table. 
While spectator is turning this over pick up the packet dealt off in 
spelling, place the top five on the bottom of the pack and the rest on 
top. Let the first card just spelt remain on the table. Give the pack to 
the second spectator telling him to spell his mentally selected card in 
the same way by dealing a card for each letter on to your hand. Hold a 
break when you have received five cards and as he shows his card is 
correct, take the pack back, put the five cards on the bottom and the 
rest on top of the pack. Leave his card on the table also. With the third 
party you ask him to spell his card to himself in exactly the same way 
as was done with the other two, and put the card arrived at face down 
on the table. Call attention to the fact that he was allowed a perfectly 
free mental choice and so on. Have him name his card and turn it up. 
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Quadruple Spelling 

Thought Card 


EFFECT. Packets of cards are handed to several people who are 






requested to think of any card in their respective packets. All the cards 
are returned to the pack which is shuffled by the performer. The 
spectators in turn spell their mentally selected cards, letter by letter, 
the performer, taking off one card for each letter, reveals each card on 
the last letter of its name. 

SECRET. Twenty cards are arranged in packets of five, the cards in 
each packet spelling with eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen and fifteen 
letters, as follows: 

KC, JH, QS, 4D, 8D 

6S, 3C, 7S, JD, 7D 

AS, QC, 10D, KD, 9D 

AH, KH, 3S, 9D, 3D 

These sets are placed on the top of the pack and a false shuffle and 
cut made before starting the trick. Hand five cards to each of four 
persons, asking each one to merely think of one card and then turn 
the packet face down on his hand: this last to prevent the order from 
being disturbed. The packets may be returned in any order but such 
order must be remembered: it is best to have the last packet replaced 
first and so on, the first packet being replaced last of all. Shuffle ten 
cards on top of the last packet returned and all is set to spell out the 
first person's card. 

After spelling out the first card, replace all the cards on top and in the 
course of a shuffle run five cards off the top, thus leaving the set-up 
ready for the spelling of the second mentally selected card. The same 
procedure follows for the third and fourth cards. With a little 
calculation you can spell the cards out in any desired order after 
spelling the first. For instance, suppose number four's card is called 
for, you shuffle off fifteen cards, that is the first ten indifferent cards 
and the five cards of the first set now done with. 
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Another Thought Spelling 

Annemann 


Four sets of four cards are pre-arranged on the top of the pack. The 
cards in each set must spell with twelve, thirteen, fourteen and fifteen 



letters respectively. For instance, the first four can be 4H, 7S, 4D and 
QD, the word 'of' being included with the value and suit of each card. 

In arranging each packet of four on top of the pack place them in 
reverse order so that when dealt one card at a time they will be in 
correct order. At the bottom of the pack have a short. 

To work the trick, deal off four piles of four cards: let any pile be 
chosen and have a spectator mentally select one card in it. Place this 
packet on top of the pack and the other three packets on top of that; 
the addition of these twelve cards ensuring the correct spelling of any 
card of the first packet replaced. Have the pack cut several times and, 
finally, cutting it yourself at the short card, being careful to carry that 
card also to the bottom. The thought card will come out automatically 
after the last letter of its name is spelt. 

You, of course, do not know what the card is until it is named. The 
short card can be dispensed with by noting the bottom card, then after 
the cutting, fan through the cards and cut or make the pass to bring 
the bottom card back to its original position. 
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Improved Spelling Trick 

Kater 

On TOP of the pack place the following six cards: IOC, 6H, KS, 8H, 

9D, 3D--these cards spell with ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen 
and fifteen letters respectively. Put nine indifferent cards on top of 
these. 

Begin by spreading cards face up to prove they are all different and 
unprepared. False shuffle and cut, leaving the top fifteen cards in 
position. Fan the pack but expose to the spectator's view the six 
arranged cards only, requesting him to mentally select one card. This 
done, close the pack, false shuffle and cut as before, and hand the 
cards to the spectator. Instruct him to spell out his card, dealing one 
card for each letter, and turn up the card on the last letter. He does 
this and finds his card. 

Of course any other combination of cards that will spell with the same 
numbers of letters can be used. 
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Think It-Spell It 

Eight Card Set-Up 


MRRANGE the following eight cards in this order: Joker, 2C, 6H, 9S, 

QS, 9D, QD, 3D. Place these cards on the top and run eight cards on 
them thus making the Joker the ninth card. Spread the cards for a 
mental selection of one card by running off the first eight cards 
quickly, then spreading the next eight slowly. Follow with false shuffles 
and cuts, being careful not to disarrange the first sixteen cards. The 
card thought of is named and you spell it out in the usual way, one 
card dealt out for each letter in the name, the 'of' being used 
throughout and the card turned on the last letter, except for the Joker 
and 3D; for these the card following the last letter card is turned up. 
Any other cards having the same number of letters in their names can 
be used. 
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Improved Chevalier 

Jordan—Set-Up and Riffle 

Arrange the four suits in four piles reading from top to bottom in 

the following order: 9, 5, 3, A, 8, 7, Q, 6, 4, 2, J, K, 10. Riffle shuffle 
the Hearts and the Spades together and do the same with the Clubs 
and the Diamonds. One such shuffle leaves each suit in its original 
order if the interlying cards of the other suit are disregarded. Put the 
Spade-Heart packet on top of the Club-Diamond packet, bridging the 
packets at the division. 

To present the trick: cut pack at the bridge and riffle shuffle once. Any 
suit is called for. Turn the pack face up, the cards appear to be 
perfectly well mixed. Remove all the cards of the named suit, one at a 
time, beginning with the first card from the face of the pack and 
placing them in a face-down pile. That suit will be in the pre-arranged 
order. Take the pile face down and spell out A-C-E putting one card for 
each letter under the pile and turning up the next, the Ace. Then spell 
D-E-U-C-E and turn the Two: continue in the same way up to the King. 
Special attention should be called to the genuineness of the shuffle. 

NOTE (Hugard)—A better and more convincing plan is to arrange the 
suits as above and assemble the pack with the Clubs on top, followed 
by Hearts, Spades and Diamonds. Split the pack for the riffle shuffle at 
the last Heart. Do the shuffle very openly, calling attention to its 






fairness. Split the pack again at the last Spade and riffle again. The 
first shuffle spreads each suit into another, the second spreads them 
throughout the pack but in the same relative order. This makes the 
trick one of the strongest of all pre-arranged spelling tricks. It can be 
repeated with any of the three remaining suits. 
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Spelling Any Card Called For 

Pre-arrangement 

THE whole pack must be set-up in the following order: values 2, A, J, 

K, 3, Q, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 4. Suits: C, H, S, D. The key cards for the 
suits are: for Clubs, 5D; for Hearts, QC; for Spades, QH; for 
Diamonds, KS. These key cards are either long or wide cards so that 
any one of them may be found instantly. To spell any card called for 
cut at the key card for that suit, bring it to the bottom, and spell out 
the name of the card according to the following table: 

Ace, spell ACE then suits, turn card, on last letter. 

Two, count off two cards to bottom, spell suit, turn card on last letter. 
Three, spell THREE then suit, turn up next card. 

Four, spell FOURTH, spell card, suit, then SUIT and turn last card. 

Five, spell THE FIVE OF, spell suit, turn last card. 

Six, spell THE SIX OF, spell suit, turn next card. 

Seven, spell THE SEVEN OF, spell suit, turn last card. Eight, spell THE 
EIGHT OF, spell suit, turn next card. Nine, count 1 to 9, spell OF, spell 
suit, turn last card. 

Ten, count 1 to 10, spell suit, turn next card. Jack, spell JACK, spell 
suit, turn last card. 

Queen, spell QUEEN OF, spell suit, turn last card. King, spell KING, 
spell suit, turn up next card. 

Joker, put in pack at sixth place, spell and throw it out. Spell all the 
suits with the final S. 
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The Shuffled Spelling Bee 

Set-Up 

From a full pack separate the Clubs and Spades. Arrange the Clubs 

thus: 2, K, 10, Q, 7, 3, 4, 9, 5, A, 6, 8, J, and the Spades thus: 3, 8, 

7, A, 6, 4, 2, J, K, 10, 9, 5. The red cards are left in any order, on top 
of them put the Clubs and below them the Spades, and the Joker 
somewhere in the middle. You are ready for the trick. 

Show the pack and dividing it for a riffle shuffle call attention to the 
fairness of the shuffle but as a matter of fact it simply spreads the 
Clubs amongst red cards in the upper half of the pack and the Spades 
amongst the other red cards in the lower half. Turn the cards face up 
and remove the Joker, then cut anywhere between the Spades and the 
Clubs and again riffle shuffle very openly. Here again the shuffle has 
simply spread the two black suits through the pack but their relative 
order has not been altered and if the intervening cards are eliminated 
the two packets will be just as they were set up. 

Give a spectator the choice of red or black. Interpret his answer as 
meaning the blacks are to be used. Take the pack face up and throw 
out all the black cards one by one in a heap face up; this will reverse 
their order. Again ask for a choice, this time between Clubs and 
Spades, separate the Spades and the Clubs throwing them face up, 
one at a time, in two heaps thus bringing them back to their original 
order. If Spades are chosen, hand that packet to the spectator, if 
Clubs are named, take that packet yourself as being the one the trick 
is to be done with. In any case you must take the Clubs. The set-up is 
arranged so that you can spell with the Clubs each card dealt by the 
spectator from the Spades packet. This is a most effective 
arrangement, the two shuffles will satisfy the most sceptical that there 
can be no pre-arrangement. After this demonstration the two packets 
are left in proper order for spelling the cards from the A to the K thus 
A-C-E and the A turns up on the last letter, and so on. The two 
packets can be spelt together, you with one, and the spectator with 
the other one. 
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The Double Speller 

Eight Cards Arranged 




EFFECT. The pack is given a genuine shuffle and is handed to a 
spectator who deals it into four heaps, face down. He looks at a card 
at the top or bottom of any heap, notes it and replaces it. A second 
spectator does the same. You reassemble the pack. One of the cards is 
named and you spell it out, the card appearing on the last letter. 
Continuing from there you spell out the second card. 

SECRET. Beforehand remove the 3H, QH, 7S and QS and put them on 
the top of the pack; then take out the 4, 5, J, and K of D and place 
them on the bottom. To show the trick, riffle shuffle the pack several 
times without disturbing the four cards at the top and the bottom. 

Hand the pack to a spectator and have him deal the cards into four 
piles one card at a time. This will bring one card of the D group on the 
top of each pile and one card of the other set at the bottom. Two 
spectators now look at a card either on the top or the bottom of any 
heap and replace them in the same position. You have simply to note 
where the two cards are and remembering that there are thirteen 
cards in each pile, that the D group spells with fourteen letters and the 
other with thirteen, reassemble the packets accordingly. For instance, 
if one spectator has looked at a bottom card, you pick it up first; if the 
second spectator has looked at a top card put one of the untouched 
piles on it and take these two next, finally dropping the three packets 
on the last untouched heap. The two cards will then be in position for 
spelling. The system is so simple no other illustration is required. As 
with all these tricks a false shuffle and cuts are necessary to make it 
impressive. 
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The Whispering Speller 

Tom Seller 


IVEMOVE the following eleven cards from the pack: 2D, 10D, 6 D, AD, 

QS, 3S, 7S, 8S, 8H, 7H, 3H. Note that all of these cards spell with 
thirteen letters. 

Let the cards be thoroughly shuffled and take them back. Explain that 
you will ask the top card to whisper the name of another card to you. 
Make a double lift and note the second card being careful no one else 
gets a glimpse of it. Replace the two, as one, on top of the packet. 
Name the card you sighted and spell it off letter by letter, putting one 
card at the bottom each time. The card will automatically arrive on the 
last letter. The working will be obvious. 


You may have the packet shuffled again and repeat the trick ad lib. 
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The Joker Spelling Routine 

Hull 


ARRANGE thirteen cards from top to bottom: 3, 5, Q, A, 10, 9, Joker, 

2, 8, 7, J, 6, 4. Place a King on top of the rest of the pack. Spell out 
ACE putting one card on the bottom for each letter, turn the A and 
discard it. Continue with the 2 and the 3 spelling TWO and THREE. 
Hand packet to spectator to try it. He spells FOUR but turns up the 
Joker. Put the Joker on the bottom and spell FOUR: the 4 turns up. 
Spectator tries again FIVE and again gets the Joker. Put the Joker on 
the bottom and spell FIVE: the 5 turns up. Spectator tries SIX and 
gets the Joker once more. You place the Joker on the bottom and spell 
SIX, which turns up. Then say you can spell JOKER and get the correct 
card. Do so and the 7 turns up. Continue with EIGHT turning up that 
card. 

Spectator now tries NINE and gets the Joker. Put this on the bottom 
and let someone else try with the same results. This may be done 
several times. Now put the Joker on the top and tell a spectator to 
spell JOKER and maybe he'll get the 9. He tries but again the Joker 
shows up. Replace this on top, and spell NINE: make a double lift and 
again show the Joker. Look chagrined as you replace the card (really 
two), then, as a bright thought, remove the Joker, really the 9, and 
put it in someone's pocket. Tell spectator to try once more as he 
certainly will not get the Joker this time. He spells NINE and the 
ubiquitous Joker turns up. The card in the pocket turns out to be the 
elusive 9. Leave the Joker on the top. 

Spell TEN and JACK correctly. Hand the remaining two cards to a 
spectator to spell QUEEN. As he does so pick up rest of the pack, on 
top of which is the K. Meantime spectator has again got the Joker. 

Take the two cards, Joker on top and spell QUEEN putting the card 
face down on the table. As someone turns it over top change the Joker 
for the K. Finally hand this to one of your victims telling him to spell 
JOKER. He passes it from hand to hand as he spells and then turns 
up... the King. 
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Variation Of Joker Spelling 





I HE order of the cards for this one is: Q, 7, 10, A, 5, Joker, J, 2, 9, 

6, Joker, 4, 8, 3. Two Jokers are used and you have a K in your 
trousers pocket. Proceed exactly as in the preceding trick to the point 
where you spell the FOUR and it turns up. 

Spell FIVE and SIX correctly, then let spectator try SEVEN; he gets the 
Joker. Place it on the bottom and spell SEVEN and turn it up. Do the 
same for EIGHT and NINE. Have the spectator try TEN; he gets the 
Joker. Put it on the bottom and spell TEN correctly. Spectator spells 
JACK and again gets the Joker. Place the Joker on the bottom and spell 
JACK correctly. 

Now tell the spectator that he has had so much trouble with the Joker 
that you want him to spell it and get it out of the way. He spells JOKER 
and turns it up. You take it. Tell him that as the Joker is out of the way 
he will be able to spell the Queen without any trouble. He spells 
QUEEN correctly. As there would be no sense in spelling the King with 
only one card in his hand you ask him just to show the card. He does 
so but again he has the Joker and you show the K in your hand. While 
he was occupied in spelling Queen you simply changed the Joker he 
handed to you for the K which you had in your pocket. 
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The Joker Speller 

Tom Seller 


Arrange ten cards of mixed suits thus: 3, 5, At 7, 9, 2, Joker, 8, 6, 

4. Take the packet face down and spell in usual way ACE and turn the 
A on the last letter; spell TWO and turn the 2 on the last letter; spell 
THREE in the same way. 

Hand the packet to a spectator to try; he spells FOUR and turns the 
Joker. Take the pack, replace the Joker on top and spell FOUR and 
turn the 4. Spectator spells FIVE and gets Joker. Take the pack, 
replace Joker on top and spell FIVE and turn it up. Spectator tries to 
spell SIX and again gets the Joker. You spell SIX and follow with 
SEVEN correctly. Spectator tries EIGHT and once more the Joker 
appears. You spell EIGHT and it turns up. 

Spectator tries to spell NINE and gets the Joker-you spell it correctly. 
Hand the last remaining card to the spectator saying, 'That's just your 
little joke.' Note that every time the Joker turns up it must be replaced 



on the top. 
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Sure Winner Spelling Bee 

EFFECT. The magician takes eleven cards, A to J inclusive, and holds 
them face down. He slaps the packet twice and turns up the top card, 
it is an A. He puts the next card under the others. He turns up the new 
top card, it is the deuce. Proceeding in the same way, one card dealt 
face up, the next one placed under the others, the cards come out in 
order from A to J. Picking up the packet the magician slaps it once and 
repeats the same deal, but this time only the odd cards come out in 
rotation. Again he deals as before but without slapping the packet and 
the cards come out hopelessly mixed. He hands the packet to a 
spectator and he deals them in the same way but again they are 
mixed up. Taking the packet once more the magician slaps it twice and 
deals them as before, one out and one under, and the cards come out 
in proper rotation from A to J. 

SECRET. The eleven cards must be arranged thus: A, 9, 2, 7, 3, J, 4, 

8, 5, 10, 6. Following the system of dealing one card and placing the 
next on the bottom this rotation brings the cards out in order, A to J 
and after three repetitions they are automatically brought back to their 
original order. Instead of the slap any mystic incantation may be used. 
The cards should be placed in order secretly at the top of the pack and 
a false cut made so that they appear to be taken at random. 
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Frank Squires' Speller 

Lloyd Jones, contributor 

THE following fifteen cards: 3,4,9, 10, J, K, of Spades and Diamonds. 

the Q and 8 of Hearts and the 7 of Clubs, in any order, are placed in 
the middle of the pack. One of them is forced, a very simple matter. 
The selected card has then to be returned to the pack so that it will be 
the twenty-first card down. A short card may be used to ensure this or 
a count made as the cards are spread for selection and a break held 
below the twentieth card. False shuffling before and after will add to 
the effect. 






The card having been returned to the required position, twenty-first, 
place the pack, well squared, on the table and announce that instead 
of finding the card you will let it find itself. Ask the following questions, 
'Red or black card?' 'What suit?' 'High or low?' 'Odd or even?' 'and the 
card?' The answer to each question is spelt out, the selected card 
turning up on the last letter of the last question. 

For example: suppose the JD, is selected ... 

Q. 'Red or black?' A. 'Red.' (Three cards dealt off.) 

Q. 'What suit?' A. 'Diamond.' (Seven cards.) 

Q. 'Odd or even?' A. 'Odd.' (Three cards.) 

Q. 'High or low?' A. 'High.' (Four cards.) 

Q. 'And the card?' A. 'Jack.' (Four cards.) 

And the Jack turns up accordingly. 

Note that no 's' is used in any of the suits spelled. The effect can be 
repeated by forcing selection from the part of the set-up not disturbed. 
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Gwynne's Speller 

THE pack is arranged with the four A's on the top, followed by the 
four 2's, then the four 3's, and so on up to the four K's. 

Remarking that people often wonder why cards are called Ace, King, 
Jack, etc., performer deals cards as he spells ACE, a card for each 
letter turning up an A on the 'E'. Continuing in the same way he spells 
TWO and turns a 2. All the cards are spelt out the same way to the 
last card of the pack, which turns up on the 'G' in the word KING. 
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Spell It Yourself 






Annemann 


Two packs with same backs are required. From one take two sets of 

six cards as follows: No. 1—AC, 6H, AS, 8S, 9D, QD; No. 2-10C, AS, 

KH, 7S, 41), 8D. Note that the names of the cards in each set spell 
with from ten to fifteen cards in order. Now place these twelve cards 
alternately in the pack so that they lie at even numbers from two to 
twenty-four. Put the pack on the table. Remember that any card from 
two to twelve belongs to set No. 1, and from fourteen to twenty-four 
to set No. 2. Call this pack 'A'. 

Pack 'B' is set with the same cards in the same order on top, then 
place any nine cards on top of them. It follows that any card of set No. 

1 will spell out from the top of the pack, but to spell any cards of set 
No. 2 six cards must be cut to the bottom. This pack is placed in the 
left coat pocket on its side. 

To do the trick; you say you will have a card selected by a spectator 
and that you, yourself, will take no part in the test. Hand the pack to 
someone and ask him to call the first number he thinks of up to twenty- 
five. If he names an even number tell him to count down to that 
number and look at that card, but if he chooses an odd number he is 
to deal off that number of cards and note the next one. Turn your back 
while he does this. You know that if the number is twelve or less his 
card is in set No. 1, if over twelve it is in set No. 2. Tell the spectator 
to put the card back in the pack and shuffle it. Turning to him you take 
the pack, stressing the fact that the card has been chosen by absolute 
chance, that no one but himself knows the card and not even he 
knows where it is in the pack. You tell him he is to put the pack in his 
pocket, then for the first time name his card and spell it out taking one 
card from his pocket for each letter in its name. To illustrate what he is 
to do, drop the pack in your left coat pocket standing it upright so that 
the cards cannot become mixed with those of the other pack. You 
name any card, say the 4S, and bring out six cards one at a time as 
you spell FOUR OF -taking them from the top of pack 'B'. Holding 
these six cards in your right hand, bring out pack 'B' with your left 
hand. Now if the chosen card stood at twelve or under in pack 'A', 
replace these six cards on top and hand the pack to the spectator. If, 
however, the card was in the second set, that is, a number over 
twelve, put the six cards on the bottom of the pack. 

The spectator puts the pack in his pocket and now for the first time he 
names his card. Build up the effect by stressing the fact that no one 
else knew what card he had in mind, that he shuffled the pack himself 
and that no one can possibly tamper with the cards since they are in 
his possession. He proceeds to spell the name of his card, bringing out 
a card for each letter and on the last letter produces his very card. 


If the change of packs is carried through in an offhand and natural 
way, without fumbling, the trick is one of the most effective of all 
spelling tricks. 
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Seller's Speller Idea 

Tom Seller 

EFFECT. Pack is shuffled freely by spectators and returned. Any card 
is called for, magician places the pack in his pocket and proceeds to 
spell out the name of the card asked for. The last card he produces 
proves to be the correct card. 

SECRET. A duplicate pack of cards. This pack is divided into four 
packets, one complete suit in each packet, the cards in each packet 
running from A to K. These four packets are placed, beforehand, one 
in each of four pockets, for instance, the two outside coat pockets and 
the two trousers pockets. All you have to do when a card is called for 
is to place the pack in the pocket in which the corresponding suit of 
the duplicate pack lies. It is an easy matter to find the required card 
from the pre-arranged set, at the last letter of the spelling. 

The placing of the pack in a pocket should be done as if from an 
afterthought to make the trick even more difficult. 
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Incomprehendo Speller 

Jordan—Set-Up, One-Way Card 

EFFECT. Spectator selects a card and returns it to the pack. Spelling 
name of his card and dealing from the top a card for each letter, he 
turns up card on last letter, it is his card. 

SECRET. The pack has a one-way pattern. Divide pack in half and at 
bottom of one half put the 2, 3, 7, 8, Q of H and S and the A, 6, 10 of 
D, in any order but with patterns all the same way. At the bottom of 
the other packet put the 4, 5, 9, J, K, of H and S, in any order, 
patterns the same way. Place the packets together, patterns of set-up 
cards all the same way and bridge them. 


To present the trick: Cut at the bridge, riffle shuffle once, turning one 







packet so that its cards lie in the opposite direction to the cards of the 
other. Shuffle as evenly as possible so that all the arranged cards will 
lie at the bottom after the riffle shuffle. Cut about twelve cards from 
the top and put at bottom. Fan the cards for selection of one and 
secretly hold a break at the twelfth card. Spread the middle cards so 
that spectator is sure to get one of the set-up cards and note, as he 
takes it, which way the pattern lies so that you know to which group it 
belongs. If it is one of the group containing Diamonds it will spell with 
thirteen letters, so you cut at the break, have the card replaced there 
and drop the twelve cards on top; if from the other group it spells with 
twelve letters, so you release one card from above the break and cut 
only eleven cards. Spell DEUCE, THREE, JACK, not Two, Trey, Knave. 
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Perfect Spelling Trick 

THE pack used consists of four sets of thirteen duplicate cards, that 

is, the name cards in the same order thus: 3H, 8S, 6D, QS, 7S, AD, 
8H, 10D, 7H, QD, QH, 3S, 2H. Each of these cards spells with thirteen 
letters (spell 2H, 'deuce'; but 2D, 'two'). 

When a card is drawn by a spectator, cut at that point, and put the 
lower heap on the top of the pack. When the card has been noted and 
is returned to the pack, be careful it goes in at a point more than 
thirteen cards from the top. Since the cut has placed a duplicate of the 
card drawn exactly thirteen cards from the top, the spelling must bring 
it out on the last letter. 

When spelling the card deal the cards face up which not only shows 
that all the cards are different but keeps them in correct order. By 
running through the pack and finding the card that was actually 
chosen and putting it on top of the pack, the trick can be repeated ad 
lib. The card will be very easily found since it is out of the regular 
order. 
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Card Spelling 'De Luxe' 

Faked Pack 


EFFECT. The performer fans the pack showing the cards to be all 





different. After having the pack cut several times, a spectator is 
requested to cut the cards wherever he pleases; while the magician's 
back is turned, remove the top card, note what it is, insert that card in 
the middle of the pack and then place the whole pack in the outside 
pocket of his coat. 

This done, performer turns and tells the spectator he will remove cards 
one by one from spectator's pocket. Simultaneously, the spectator is 
to spell his card mentally, one letter for each card mentally, one letter 
for each card so taken, and to think of the word 'Stop', when the last 
letter is reached. After removing a number of cards from the pocket, 
performer suddenly says, 'You have just thought of the word "Stop," 
and the card I am now holding is the very card you are thinking of.' 
Spectator names the card and the performer displays the card he 
holds-it is that very one. 

SECRET. The pack consists of four sets of duplicate cards, twelve 
cards in each set. The cards are: SS, KH, QC, 9H, AS, 8C, 3C, QH, 9S, 
4H, JH, KH. Now, regardless of where the spectator cuts the pack, if 
he looks at the top card and replaces it in the middle of the pack, the 
twelfth card from the top will always be a duplicate of the one at which 
he looked. Any card he may look at will have exactly twelve letters in 
its name, therefore all the performer has to do is to stop at the twelfth 
card, the astounding result follows. 
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Lazybones 

Put a short card on the bottom of the pack and below it any other 

card, say for instance, the 2C. Under this again put enough cards to 
spell its name minus one letter and including 'of,' this is to say, nine 
cards. After a riffle shuffle by which it is easy to leave these cards 
undisturbed at the bottom, have a card freely selected from amongst 
those above. When the card has been noted have it replaced by 
making an undercut, thus bringing the pre-arranged cards just above 
it. False shuffle and false cut, then force the card below the short card, 
i.e. the 2C. Hold a break and have this card replaced in the same 
place. False shuffle again and then cut at the short card thus bringing 
it and the stock to the top of the pack. 

Turn the top card face up to show that it is not either of the chosen 
cards. Leaving it face up on the pack, make a double lift, getting the 
2C secretly below this card. Hold the two as one in the same position 
and with the left hand turn the pack over on them to show the bottom 




card also is an indifferent one. The 2C will now be reversed below the 
rest of the pack. Cut the pack bringing this card to the middle and turn 
the pack face down. Hand the pack to the spectator who drew the 2C. 
He runs through the pack and finds his card face up. Tell him to cut 
the pack at that card and place the cut aside together with the 2C and 
spell its name: TWO OF CLUBS, dealing one card for each letter. When 
he arrives at the 'S' have the chooser of the first card name it. The 
card is turned up, it is correct. 
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Think of a Card 

Annemann—Set-Up and Short 

EFFECT. From a long row of cards spread on the table, spectator 
merely thinks of one. Pack is assembled and cut, spectator spells 
name of his card, dealing one card for each letter and turns up his 
card on the last letter. 

SECRET. Eighteen cards on the top of the pack are arranged in three 
sets of six thus: AC, 5C, 5H, 7S, 9D, 3D; 2C, 6H, 4S, 8S, 4D, 8D; IOC, 
10H, QC, 10D, JD, QD. Each group is composed of cards which spell 
out with ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen and fifteen letters. 

Note that the first group contains only odd cards, the second only even 
cards, and the third has cards of value ten or over. The ninth card 
from the bottom is a short. Begin by laying out the cards in a row from 
left to right, each card overlapping about half an inch. Eighteen cards 
will make a long row, so stop at that point and ask a spectator to 
mentally select one card. 

Gather up the cards and replace them on the rest of the pack, false 
shuffle, then cut at the short thus bringing nine cards on top of the 
setup. Have the card named and you at once know to which group it 
belongs. If in the first, hand the pack to the spectator to spell his card, 
which will turn up on the last letter. If it is in the second group you 
must illustrate what the spectator has to do by spelling out, say, FIVE 
OF --- and stop on the sixth card, asking if he understands. Drop the 
pack on these six cards and hand all to the spectator. If, however, the 
card is in the third group twelve cards must be dealt off in the 
demonstration and the rest dropped on them before spectator begins 
to spell his card. This is a subtler method than dealing the cards in 
three groups of six. 
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The Spelling Bee 

Cannel-Key Card 

EFFECT. From a thoroughly shuffled pack, three spectators each 
choose freely any four cards. Each of them mentally selects one card. 
Performer, going to one of them and cutting the pack, says, 'Please 
put your card here,' and he holds out the lower portion of the pack. 
'Now drop your other cards on top of it,' he adds. He then openly 
drops the rest of the pack on top of these. He goes through the same 
procedure with the other two persons and then shuffles the pack. 
Asking the last person who replaced his card to name the one he 
thought of, suppose it is the 6S, the performer spells SIX, taking off a 
card for each letter and turns the next, it is the 6S. He does the same 
with the other two. The value only is spelt, the suits are ignored. 

SECRET. A key card is required, a short, a long or any kind of key 
card you prefer. When the first spectator replaces his card you have 
cut the pack including the key card. Drop the cut on top openly and 
square up. Go to the second person, again cut at and include the key 
card and have his four cards replaced, thus bringing them on top of 
the other four. Do the same with the third person. Finally cut at the 
key as before and shuffle the cards in the right hand on the face of the 
lower packet, thus bringing the three sets of four cards to the top of 
the pack. Begin with the third person and ask him to name his card; if 
it is an A, 2, 6, or 10, spell and take off three cards turning up the 
fourth; if it is the 4, 5, 9, J, or K, turn the fourth card; if it is a 3, 7, 8, 
or Q, pull the fourth card back on the pack with the left thumb, take it 
off again and show it as the fifth card. Hold this card in your hand as 
you ask the next person to name his card-if it is a three- or four-letter 
card drop it with the others on the table, but if it happens to be a five- 
letter card put it back on top, making the spelling correct. Do the same 
for the remaining card. 
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Chapter III 

^You-Do-as-I-Do Card Mysteries^ 


Another Do As I Do 
Another Marvelous Coincidence 

Backs Up 

Card Sympathy, A 

Close Work Discovery, A 

Coincidence Coincidence 

(Different from above 

Coincidence Again 


Contents 

Do As I Do In The Dark 

Domination of Thought 

Follow Me 

Follow Me (Different from above) 

Follow-Up Effect, A 

Identical Thought 

Lloyd's Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde 

Mental Coincidence 


Paradox Of Pairs 
Peculiar Coincidence. A 

Strange Coincidence, A 
Sympathetic Sympathy Synthetic 

Sympathy 

Two Souls with a Single Thought 

Variation Of The Above, A 

You Do As I Do 


A Peculiar Coincidence 


■ OU have two packs of cards, which may be borrowed, the only 

condition required is that they are complete packs. With a spectator 
opposite to you let him choose one pack and shuffle it while you 
shuffle the other. Put your pack down, take his pack with your thumb 
on the bottom, fingers on top, in one hand, while with the other hand 
you take hold of his right hand and place it palm upwards. Place the 
pack face down on his hand. In directing his attention to the position 
of his hand you have tilted his pack very slightly and glimpsed the 
bottom card which you remember. On this the whole trick depends. 

Instruct him to take a card from the middle of his pack, note what it is 
and put it on the top of his pack. Then to reach over, take a card from 
your pack and place it face down on your left hand. You look at this 
card and murmur 'Quite a coincidence.' Lay the card on top of your 
pack. 

Tell the spectator to do exactly as you do. Cut your pack and complete 
the cut. He does the same. Cut again. He also cuts. Square your cards 
very carefully: he does the same. Hand your pack to him and he takes 
yours. Tell him to find his card while you find yours and both cards are 
placed face down on the table. He names his card and turns it over, 
you turn yours, the cards are the same. 'Quite a coincidence,' you 
remark again. 






























When the spectator cut his pack the bottom card which you had 
previously noted was brought on top of the card he chose. All you 
have to do is, after changing packs, to find the key card and put out 
the card that follows it. 

As in all the versions of the trick it depends on the fact that the mind 
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cannot think of two things at once while executing a manual operation 
which requires the use of the eyes and the mind. 
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You Do As I Do 


Xn THIS version the two packs are shuffled and exchanged, then both 
are again shuffled and exchanged but before handing over your pack 
you sight the top card. The best way to do this is to sight the bottom 
card when taking the pack from the spectator then with an overhand 
shuffle bring that card to the top. In this way there is no movement of 
any kind to arouse any suspicion in the spectator's mind as the cards 
are exchanged the second time. 

Spread your pack on the table, the spectator does the same. Take out 
a card from your spread look at it and put it on the top. He does the 
same. Square your pack and cut it and he follows suit. Change packs 
once more, tell the spectator to take out his card while you take out 
yours. Really you take no notice of the card you drew, but simply 
remove the card above the card you sighted on the top of his pack. 

The two cards are turned and prove to be the same. 

Throughout the trick lay great stress on having the spectator work in 
exact unison with you as if everything depended on that. 
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Identical Thought 

In THIS variation when exchanging the packs for the second time 







you note the bottom card of the spectator's pack. Both packs are 
placed face down on the table and each pack is cut into two portions. 
The top card of the lower portion is taken and noted, placed on top of 
the original upper half and the lower portion put on it, burying the card 
in the middle. The packs are squared and again exchanged. The 
spectator finds his card in your pack, you find the card below your key 
card. They are the same. The same idea of working in unison is carried 
through. 
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Two Souls with a Single 
Thought 

THIS is probably the first version that was brought out for sale. The 

two packs used were shuffled and exchanged, the performer sighted 
the bottom card of his pack as he handed it over. Both packs were 
then spread, a card taken from each pack and noted and held while 
the packs were squared up. The cards were then placed on the top and 
the packs cut once, squared and exchanged. The cards were then 
found, the performer taking out the card just below the card he 
sighted. The cards prove to be the same in suit and value. 
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Follow Me 

THE only point of difference in this version is the method of having 
the card chosen. After the usual shuffling and exchange of packs the 
spectator is told to deal cards face down and stop at any card he 
pleases. The performer follows suit and stops at the same time. The 
two cards are then dealt with in the same ways as in the other 
methods. 

Some other small variations may be noted such as presenting the 
effect more as a game than a trick, the spectator being told to see if 
he can keep up with the performer and do everything he does in the 
same way and at the same time. The final effect of the two cards 
being the same comes as a surprising climax. 






Again after the two cards are found and removed performer and 
spectator stand back to back, insert their cards face up in their packs 
and exchange the packs once more. The packs are then spread and 
the cards that are reversed are seen to be the same. By this time the 
packs have been handed back and forth to such an extent that it is 
impossible for the spectator to retrace the successive steps. 
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A Close Work Discovery 

Variation by Farelli 

After the usual exchange and shuffling of the packs in the course of 

which the performer has sighted the top card of the spectator's pack, 
the spectator is instructed to draw out a small packet of cards from 
the middle of his pack and note the bottom card of the packet, then 
put the packet on top of the pack, thus putting the card he notes on 
top of the key card. The performer also draws out a packet and 
pretends to note a card, then drops the packet on his pack. Both packs 
are cut several times and the packs are exchanged. The cards are 
found and put on the top of the respective packs. Making a double lift 
the performer shows an indifferent card as being the top card of his 
pack, then replaces it. He asks the spectator to put his card from the 
top of his pack face down on his right hand. Then taking his top card 
he touches the spectator's card with it. The cards are then turned face 
up. They are the same. It is open to question whether the introduction 
of this change does not tend to destroy the logical sequence of the 
effect. 
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A Follow-Up Effect 

When the packs are exchanged for the last time note the bottom 
card as well. When you look for the spectator's card you first find the 
duplicate for the bottom card that you sighted and put it at the bottom 
of the pack. Therefore at the conclusion of the trick the bottom cards 
of both packs are the same. Continue by cutting about half your pack, 
the spectator doing the same. You count the cards in the lower portion 
of the pack, the spectator does the same and whatever the numbers 
you say that they are favorable. You each put out the top cards of the 
packets. They are turned up and prove to be the same. 
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Coincidence 

Donald Holmes 


THE principle on which this method is based is entirely different. It is 

this-if you place a card face down on a stemmed goblet on a fairly high 
table a little distance away from your audience the card is quite 
invisible. Of course the spectators must be on one level, from a 
balcony the card would be in full view. 

Two packs are used and from each the same card, say the AS, is 
removed, each being placed face down on a goblet, one on each side 
of a table. The packs are shuffled by the spectators and packets are 
freely cut, one from each pack, and placed face down on the goblets. 
After a little talk about the marvels sometimes wrought by 
coincidence, the performer lifts the two packets one in each hand and 
holds them with the faces to the audience. The bottom cards are the 
same, each spectator having apparently cut at the AS or whatever 
card has been chosen for the effect. 
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Lloyd's Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde 

EFFECT. A card selected by spectator while pack is in his own hands, 
placed in performer's pack and card selected by performer from his 
pack, placed in spectator's pack. These two unknown selected cards 
turn out to be the same card. Unprepared packs. 

REQUIREMENTS. Two ordinary packs, same size, white border; one 
Red-back pack and one Blue-back pack. 

SECRET. Hand one pack to spectator. Before handing it to him, palm 
off any card. This could be in the lower waistcoat pocket or in the act 
of handing him the pack retain one of his cards on the bottom of the 
pack you hold. Now have him fan his pack, you fanning yours at the 
same time. 

Back up, being careful not to expose the bottom card. Now ask him to 
thoroughly shuffle his pack while you shuffle yours. Execute the 








overhand shuffle with the face of your cards toward the spectator. First 
in overhand shuffle draw off his card you have retained to the back of 
pack, and remember this card, still executing overhand shuffle, until 
you reach the same card in your own pack, which is a duplicate of his 
card. When you reach it stop the shuffle, leaving this card on the 
bottom. Now draw off this card singly to the back picking up rest of 
the pack, shuffle off leaving his card again on the bottom. You should 
now have his card on the bottom and the same card from your pack 
on top. 

Now ask the spectator to remove any card from his pack which he is 
holding. Be sure spectator does not see face of this card. Lift or cut 
your pack about the center and have spectator place any card from his 
pack at the point you have cut. In placing upper half of pack on his 
card, execute the slip or draw the top card of pack off on top of card 
he has just placed into your pack. Insert little finger on top of this 
card, placing the two halves together, you are now ready to execute 
the two-hand pass. 

Remark to the spectator while you execute the pass, to cut his pack 
about the center. This acts as good misdirection for the pass. The two- 
hand pass automatically brings bottom card to center and the one he 
just placed in pack second from top. Lift the two top cards as one, NOT 
EXPOSING FACE, and place in center of his pack. His card loses itself 
in his pack, leaving one opposite color card in each pack. Upon 
spectator removing your card from his pack and you removing his card 
from your pack they prove to be the same card. Both packs can now 
be examined as there is nothing wrong with them. Even the advanced 
card man cannot dope the method unless you give it to him. 
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A Variation Of The Above 


Two packs as usual, one red-backed, the other blue. Hold the backs 

outwards, just over the left hand and leave the top card of the red 
pack on the face of the blue pack. Hand the red pack to a spectator. 
Tell him to discard the Joker. You run over the faces of your cards to 
do the same and also to find the duplicate of the card just stolen, say 
it is the QH. Bring these two cards to the top, the blue-backed card 
above the red. Both packs are riffled several times and you tell the 
spectator to cut and place top half on the table. You cut and put the 
bottom half down. This is never noticed. 


Lift the two top cards of packet in your hand as one and drop the rest 




of the cards on top of the packet on the table. Spectator does the 
same. Take the top card at which the spectator cut and put it below 
the two cards in your hand. The order of these three cards (spectator 
only knows of two) is blue QH, red QH, indifferent red card. Pull the 
indifferent card back a little and pull out the red about half-way. With 
right hand place the projecting red card on the blue pack, then the 
other two cards, as one, on the red pack. Turning the cards crosswise 
on top of each pack and giving the packs one complete cut may be 
done for mystification purposes. Finally the cards are shown to be the 
same. 
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Another Do As I Do 

In THIS version the performer shuffles both packs and notes secretly 

the top cards of each one, then puts them down on the table. A 
spectator is asked to choose mentally any three cards, then from these 
three to decide on one and concentrate his thoughts on that one card 
only. Performer says he will do the same. Next, the spectator is asked 
to select one of the packs, performer takes the other and he removes 
a card, any card, and puts it face down on the table as his card, the 
spectator doing the same really finding card thought of. The packs are 
put face down, each puts his card on top and then cuts the cards, 
packs are exchanged and the rest follows as in the other methods. The 
choice of a card by both thinking of one at the same time, is the point 
to be stressed in the patter. 
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Do As I Do In The Dark 


EFFECT. Performer and spectator each shuffle a pack of cards in the 
dark. Performer selects a card from the spectator's pack and vice 
versa. The cards are laid on the table beside the packs. The lights are 
put on and the cards are found to be identical. 

METHOD. In his pocket the performer has a forcing pack to match the 
two packs to be used openly. When the lights are turned off he 
changes 79 


the pack in his bands for the forcing pack and it is from this pack that 









the spectator draws a card. He then exchanges the card he draws from 
the spectator's pack for a card from the forcing pack, slips this pack 
into his pocket and takes out the ordinary pack. 

When the lights go on again all there is to be seen is the two ordinary 
packs and the two similar cards. 
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Domination of Thought 

S. H. Sharpe 

THIS presentation of the 'Do' As 'I' Do trick appeared in the book 

Conjured Up, and was included in the Gravatt Encyclopedia. It is not 
only the best presentation of the trick but makes it one of the best in 
the whole range of intimate magic. 

'An experiment called "Domination of Thought". I say experiment 
because conjuring of this nature is never infallible. It depends on 
psychological workings and 1 cannot be sure beforehand how your 
mind will react to the suggestions 1 put out. Do you think it is possible 
for me to influence your mind so that you will think just as I wish you 
to think, without your being conscious of the fact? Well, though 
everyone thinks he is free to guide his own thoughts, there are times 
when one mind can secretly control another. 1 shall try to prove the 
truth of this statement by compelling your thoughts to run in the same 
channel as minewhich can be done under favourable conditions. You 
doubt my words? You think 1 exaggerate ? To convince you I shall 
furnish three witnesses. Here are two packs of cards. Now in order to 
get our minds perfectly attuned will you please go through the exactly 
same motions as I do ? 

'First we both mix the cards we hold by the same kind of shuffle. Now 
we exchange packs so that I hold the pack you shuffled and you hold 
the pack I shuffled. Again we shuffle-and exchange packs. Next we fan 
our cards and remove one, any one-but first please look steadily in my 
eyes for a moment. Ready. Remember your card and place it face 
down on the table. Now square up your cards and put the chosen one 
on top of the pack, just as I do with the card I have chosen. Then we 
each cut our packs to bring the chosen cards to the middle and 
exchange packs once more. 

'Now will you please remove the card you thought of and place it face 
down on the table with the card I thought of as I do? 






'We have each gone through the same actions which included thinking 
of one card. You think you had a free choice. I am sorry to contradict 
you. You were compelled by the influence of my mind over yours to 80 

think of exactly the same card that I myself was thinking of and which 
1 have placed on the table opposite yours. 

'Please do not alter the card in your mind because those two cards on 
the table are so to speak, two subpoenaed witnesses to your choice. 
But three are more convincing than two, so I shall provide a third-in 
black and white this time. (Write card on slip, fold it and put it 
between the two cards.) For the first time will you name the card you 
thought of? Please turn up your card as the first witness. Here is my 
thought, the second witness-turn your card. Finally we will call the 
third witness. Will you please read aloud what 1 wrote on the slip? So 
you see three witnesses prove the truth of my statement that a 
conjurer can sometimes control other people's thoughts.' 

On the second exchange of packs note the bottom card of the pack, 
this is the key card, the rest follows. 
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A Strange Coincidence 

Two packs as usual, one red-backed the other blue, but one pack, 

let us say the blue one, is prearranged in any order you may be 
familiar with. Spectator is given a choice of packs but must get the red 
one, which he is invited to shuffle thoroughly as you false shuffle the 
blue pack. As usual the 'Do As 1 Do' formula is carried out, each 
performing the same actions at the same time. The packs are put 
down and several complete cuts made, then the top cards are taken 
off, held face down and not looked at, the packs turned face up and 
the face-down cards thrust in a little below the middle. 

When the spectator turned his pack face up the bottom card gives you 
the name of the card he holds and is about to put in the pack 
reversed, remember this. 

The packs are again cut and again you note the face card which 
indicates what the top card of the pack is. Tell the spectator to take his 
pack face down, turn his back, take off the top card, note what it is 
and then thrust it into the pack face up and you say you will do the 
same. What you really do is to run rapidly through the pack, find the 



two cards corresponding to those reversed by the spectator and 
reverse them in different places in the pack, and turn the indifferent 
card that you reversed right side up. 

This done you both turn around. The packs are spread face up on the 
table and in each two cards are seen to be reversed. They are pushed 
out and turned over. Each pair is the same. 
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Coincidence Again 


PREPARED card is required. It is very 

simply made, being merely the gluing of 
an inch square of tin-foil to the upper 
left-hand corner of the face of the Joker. 
Foil which will visibly reflect the index of 
a card can be obtained at any art store. 
Two packs are used, the one with the 
prepared Joker in it is handed to the 
spectator to shuffle. There is no risk in 
this as you take the pack back after the 
shuffle and hand him the other, this he shuffles also. You shuffle your 
pack each time as well. 

Invite the spectator to mentally select a card. Tell him he can think of 
as many cards as he likes but to finally settle on one and stick to it. 

Tell him to find his card and put it on the bottom of his pack, carefully 
keeping the back of the pack towards you. Fan your pack and have the 
reflector card at about the center and fully exposed. Hold the fan with 
the thumb and first finger leaving the other three fingers free. Tell the 
spectator to concentrate on the color first, then the suit and under 
pretence of having him hold his pack a little higher, reach out with 
your right hand, grasp his wrist with the three fingers and raise it a 
little. Your fanned pack is thus brought directly opposite to his and the 
bottom card of his pack is reflected in the faked card. The whole action 
takes only a moment or two and done casually excites no suspicion. 

Knowing the spectator's card you can find the same card in your pack 
and finish the trick as you please. 
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Sympathetic Sympathy 

C. T. Jordan, 1920 

One of the earliest versions of the effect. 


Two packs, red-backed and blue-backed are used, they may be 
borrowed since no preparation is necessary, also an opaque envelope. 

Show the packs face up one in each hand. Call attention to the 
envelope and in order to pick it up put the pack in your right hand with 
the other in your left, face up, on top. Hand the envelope to a 
spectator to examine. Take the pack back in your right hand, suppose 
it is the blue-backed one, allowing the top card to remain on the 
bottom of the other red-backed pack, the left hand at once turning 
that pack face down. Hand the blue pack to the spectator, take back 
the envelope and put it down in front of you. 

Fan your pack with the faces 
towards you, find the duplicate of 
the stolen blue card, put it behind 
the blue one and put both on top 
of the pack. Invite the spectator to 
cut his pack and you cut yours, 
really you make the first part of 
the pass, pulling out the bottom 
portion of the pack and dropping it 
on the table. Lift off the two top 
cards, the duplicate red and blue 
cards, as one, and slip them into 
the envelope. Take off the top card 
of the lower part of the spectator's cut, and put it also in the envelope, 
not showing its face. Slide it to the opposite end of the envelope, take 
out the duplicates and show them. You can repeat the trick ad lib. by 
noting the index of the card that remains in the envelope. Finally place 
the blue pack in the envelope and hand both to spectator to examine, 
everything is thus left clean. 
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Synthetic Sympathy 















The red-backed and blue- 

backed packs used in this feat 
may be borrowed, no preparation 
or set-up being necessary. Hand 
out the packs to be shuffled Take 
one pack face up in the left hand, 
the other in the right hand, 
thumb and fingers at the ends, 
backs outwards. Tap the side of 
the pack in the right hand on the 
face card of the other and with 


the left fingers pull off the face 

card of the right-hand pack, covering the move with a slight turn to 
the right and turning the left-hand pack face down. 


Ask which pack shall be used and 
interpret the choice to suit your 
purpose, that is, to spread the right- 
hand pack face down on the table. 

Say that you will take one card from 
your pack, fan the cards facing 
towards yourself without exposing 
the back of the card just stolen which 
is on the face. Find the duplicate of 
this card, slide out all the cards 
between the two and place them on 
top of the pack. The two cards now at 
the bottom are first, the card from 

the other pack, second, its duplicate from your pack. Push the two 
upward an inch as one card, turn the left hand over bringing the cards 
face down, take the two as one by the sides between the right fingers 
and thumb, forefinger on the back, little finger at the inner end. Keep 
the back to the front. 
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Have a spectator push out towards you any one of the other face¬ 
down cards. Pick it up without showing its face, put it on the back of 
the two cards in your right hand, not square but so that about half an 
inch of the back of the top one of the two shows. Take the protruding 
ends of these two cards between the finger and thumb of the left 
hand, push the lower card back against the right little finger and draw 
the upper card out, leaving the other two cards squared together as 
one, show the faces of both cards, they are the same. 

Drop the single card face up on its pack. With the two other cards held 
as one, slide them under the cards spread out on the table, scoop 
them all up together, square the pack and put it face up alongside the 
other. The two face cards match and both packs may be examined 
freely. 
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Backs Up 

Two packs, red-backed and blue-backed, but in this case both have 

to be prepared beforehand. Remove the court cards from the red pack, 
mix them, note the bottom one, say it is the JS, put them at the 
bottom of the pack with a couple of spot cards below them, all the 
other spot cards will thus be above the court cards. In the blue pack 
reverse the JS and place it second from the top. Put both packs in 
their cases. 

Introduce the two packs and have one chosen. If blue is named, take 
it and carry on. If red, toss it to the spectator to hold. In either case 
take the blue pack from its case. Riffle shuffle it being careful to let the 
two top cards snap down as one so that the red back is not exposed, 
cut the pack to bring it to the middle, put a rubber band round, 
crossing it round the pack sideways and lengthways and toss it to 
another spectator to put in his pocket. 

Ask the first spectator to take the red cards from their case and riffle 
shuffle them, then turn the cards face up and remove the first court 
card, reverse it and replace it in the middle. This done tell him to put 
the pack face down on the table. Now instruct the second spectator to 
take out the blue pack, take off the rubber band and put the pack also 
face down on the table. 

Build up the effect, the red pack has been shuffled by one man and a 
court card freely selected without your touching the cards and then 
reversed, the blue pack being at the time in another spectator's 
pocket, yet, you say, the sympathy between the cards is such that 
whatever card was reversed in the red pack will be found reversed in 
the other. The two packs are spread out and in each the JS is revealed 
face up. 

The feat makes a good introduction for one of the 'Do As I Do'. 
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Mental Coincidence 






Any two packs are used, we will refer to one as No. 1 pack, and the 

other as No. 2. Beforehand take from No. 1 pack any card, noting 
what it is and put it in your upper right waistcoat pocket just out of 
sight. From pack No. 2 take the same card and put it seventh from the 
bottom. 
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To begin, hand pack No. 1 to a spectator to be thoroughly 
shuffled. Riffle shuffle pack No. 2 but without disturbing 
the bottom cards so that the seventh card from the bottom 
remains in the same position. Both packs are then spread 
on the table face downwards. Pick out the seventh card 
from the bottom of your pack and place it face inwards in 
the spectator's waistcoat pocket, pushing it right in. Ask the 
spectator to take a card from his pack and push it into your 
waistcoat pocket in the same way so that the faces of the 
cards are not seen by anyone. 

Pull up the card that was already in your waistcoat pocket 
so that about half its back is in sight. Tell the spectator to 
do the same with the card in his pocket. Gather the packs 
and lay them aside. Recapitulate what has been done and 
patter about mental sympathy, or what you will, to build up 
the effect. The cards are laid face down on the table, then 
turned face up, they are the same. 
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Coincidence 


Two packs are required, one red-backed the other blue. The red- 
backed pack is ordinary but the blue cards must be marked on the 
backs so that you can readily read them when face downwards, place 
the IOC on top, 10S on the bottom. In your breast pocket you have a 
card index with the cards from a duplicate red pack arranged in the 
usual way, but with two cards to each partition so that it takes up less 
room. 

Thus prepared, invite a spectator to come up to help you. Hand him 
the red pack to shuffle while you shuffle the blue pack without 
disturbing the top and bottom cards. This is easily done with a riffle 
shuffle. Exchange packs with him, put the red pack in your breast 
pocket while he puts the blue pack in his breast pocket. Note whether 
he puts the pack with its back outwards or inwards, so that you will 
know whether the IOC or the 10S is the outside card. 












Invite him to take out a card from his pack and hold it face down on 
his right hand. Tell him to take his time and pick out any card. You do 
not want him to bring out the outside card, as he would do if hurried. 
This done, step close to him as you ask if he is sure his choice has not 
been influenced in any way. This is in order to get an opportunity to 
read the back of the card in his hand. Step back again, put your hand 
in your breast pocket and take out the corresponding card from the 
index and hold it face down on your right hand. The cards are turned 
over, they are the same in suit and value. 

Offer to repeat the experiment but this time you take out a card first. 
You take from the index either the IOC or the 10S, whichever is the 
outside card of the pack in his pocket. Tell him to touch the back of 
your card with the tips of his fingers, then plunge his hand into his 
pocket and take out a card quickly. He will take the outside card 
almost infallibly. Show that the two correspond. If he brings out 
another card simply say he was not quick enough and bring out the 
correct card yourself. 
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Another Marvelous Coincidence 


TWO packs of cards are used. From No. 

1 take any card, say the 10S and from the 
upper right-hand corner cut off a piece of 
such size that the missing part can be 
covered by the ball of the thumb. Put this 
card on top of the pack. From No. 2 pack 
take any indifferent card and put it face 
up on top of a goblet standing on a table 
that will be a little distance from the 
spectators. From the front this card will 
be unnoticeable. Put the 10S from this pack also on the top. 

Thus prepared, begin by handing pack No. 2 to a spectator, after 
having made several false shuffles and cuts. Tell him to hold the pack 
tightly while he mentally selects any number between one and fifty- 
two. When you turn your back he is to deal cards to the number 
chosen, pick up the cards dealt and replace them on the remainder of 
the pack. This done take the pack and put it face up on the goblet, i.e. 
on the card that lies on the mouth of the goblet. One card is thus 
added to the pack and it follows that the 10S the original top card will 
now be one card farther down in the pack than the number chosen and 







dealt by the spectator. 


Pick up pack No. 1 and shuffle it retaining the mutilated 10S on the 
top. Tell the spectator you will deal the cards one by one and ask him 
to call 'Stop' when you have dealt to the number he mentally selected. 
Apparently you deal fairly, really pull the cards one by one from under 
the missing corner of the top card, the 10S, which therefore, remains 
on the top. When the spectator calls 'Stop', pick up the 10S so that the 
thumb and finger hide the missing corner and hold it face down. Invite 
the spectator to take pack No. 2 from the goblet, deal cards face down 
to the number mentally selected and turn the next card. He does this 
and shows the 10S. You turn the card in your hand and show the 10S. 
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A Card Sympathy 

Any two packs may be used but they must both be set up in some 
regular order such as the Si Stebbins or 'Eight Kings, etc.', system. 

The packs are then replaced in their cases and put ready for use on 
the table. 

Allow a spectator to freely choose either pack, take out the cards and 
thoroughly shuffle them. Instruct him then to fan out the cards and 
you take one, pretending to note what it is, and return it to his pack, 
not letting him see what card it is, and again he is to shuffle his cards. 
Take the other pack from its case, make several false shuffles and 
cuts, then spread the cards and invite the spectator to make a free 
choice of one card. Separate the cards at the point from which he 
draws a card and hold the hands apart for a moment or two, then put 
the two packets together but put the right-hand cards under those in 
your left. A glance at the bottom card will indicate to you the name of 
the card the spectator has drawn. He replaces the card and you shuffle 
the pack. 

The packs are exchanged, instruct the spectator to take out the card 
he chose and put it face down on the table, while you do the same. 

You simply find the duplicate of his card which you know thanks to the 
system and put it out face down. The two cards are turned face up and 
they correspond in suit and value. 
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Paradox Of Pairs 

Dr. Jacob Daley 

Zn THIS version of 'You Do As I Do', only one pack is used and but a 
moment of preparation is needed, if it can be called that. 

Take any pack and note the two face cards as you hold them facing 
you. These should be preferably a red and a black card. Run through 
the pack and pass to the top or back of the pack the two cards of the 
same value and color. Thus, for example, the bottom and top cards 
might be the 4's of C's and S's, and the second card from top and 
bottom might be the 10's of H's and D's. 

Start by dovetail shuffling the pack so as to retain the top and bottom 
pairs in their respective places. Then place the pack on the table and 
ask the spectator to cut it into two piles. At this point you pick up each 
half and shuffle it overhand style and there is a bit of skullduggery in 
this that is far from being difficult. 

Pick up the top half first and overhand shuffle, running the two top 
cards one at a time and shuffling the rest on top. This puts them on 
bottom in reversed order. Shuffle once more but the fingers (of the 
hand holding the cards) against the face or bottom card, hold it there 
while the rest of the under portion is drawn away and shuffled off on 
top to the last card which is left on top, and this half of pack is 
replaced on the table. 

The other half is picked up and given only one shuffle. The fingers of 
hand holding the cards rest against the face of packet and retain the 
bottom card while the under portion of packet is drawn away and 
shuffled off on top to the last card. Replacing this half on the table. 
Both halves are now apparently well mixed. However, the top card of 
each packet (if arranged as described before) is a red ten, and the 
bottom card of each is a black four. Up to this moment everything has 
been perfectly above-board as the pack was genuinely shuffled to 
start, then cut by a spectator, and each half shuffled again. 

The spectator is asked to pick up a packet and you take the other. 

Each of you deal a card at a time into a face-down pile together until 
the spectator wishes to stop. Immediately you prove an unseen force 
at work by turning each packet face up on the table and showing two 
red 10's. Now you ask him to count the remainder of his cards on to 
the table singly in a pile and at the same time you do likewise. If he 
has the most, he is to place his top card (as pack stands now) face 
down on the table without looking at it. You turn over your top card 
(making a two-card turnover), show it, turn it over again with back up 


and deal it on table. Now he turns his card and it is a black 4. You look 
surprised and say that to be correct your card should also be a black 
4. Turn your card over and it is seen to have changed to match his 
card. 

If you had the larger packet in the counting, you merely do your 
turnover first and lay the card out, asking him to turn over his after 
and finish the same. If both packets have the same number of cards 
you call attention to the fact that he cut them himself and that the two 
packets have a strange attraction for each other. Anyway you have 
him, the cards match and the number of cards in each pile only serves 
as the excuse for the counting to reverse the packets and make 
possible the last part of the trick. 
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Follow Me 

Jean Hugard 

(Reprinted from the Jinx by kind permission of Theo Annemann the 
talented editor and proprietor.) 

M OST of the tricks along this line use only one spectator and the 

performer. Now it is possible to use two spectators for a double effect. 
Two ordinary packs are needed. The working will suffice to make clear 
the effect itself. 

Hand one pack to one person and have him shuffle. As he finishes this, 
hand the second pack to the other person to mix also. While he 
shuffles, take back the first pack and give it a further mixing while 
obviously waiting for the second person to finish. You note both the 
top and bottom cards of your pack. It is easy to merely note the 
bottom card, shuffle it overhand to the top and note the new bottom 
card. Now take the pack from the second person and place your 
'keyed' pack in his hands. Ask the first person to cut off about half the 
pack and hold it. At this time, the two spectators each have half a 
pack and you have a full pack. You know the top card of the first 
person's cards and the bottom one of the second person's. 

Tell them to do exactly as you do. Look at the first person. Take a card 
from the center of your pack and look at it. He does the same. Put it 
on top and cut the pack. He does likewise. Now look at the second 
person and repeat the procedure. Now have them put the two halves 
together and cut once more. Take the pack from them and at the 
same time handing the first man your pack. Tell him to run through it 





and remove the card he looked at. He does so and hands the rest of 
the pack to the second person, he looks them over and removes his 
card too. You fan your pack and remark that at the same time you'll 
take out the two cards you picked by chance. Lay your pack aside and 
hold the two cards with the backs out. The first man turns his card so 
all can see. You turn one of your cards, it is the same. The second 
man turns his card. Your remaining card matches. 

Remembering the two key cards your task has been but a pleasure. 
When you run through the pack they have looked at and handled, you 
have only to remove the card to the left (or above) the known top 
card, which is that looked at by the first person, and the card to the 
right (or below) the known bottom card. This double bit of business 
will upset a few at least and make for a much better effect on the 
whole. 
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Double Prediction 
Face-Down Detection 


A Couple Of Cards Get Together 

Annemann 


Make a key card by putting a pencil dot near the upper left corner 

and the lower right corner. The pack being fanned from left to right 
with either end outwards, face down, the dot can be seen instantly. 
When you fan the pack for the selection of a card note where the key 
card lies and, if necessary cut to bring it to the middle. The card 
having been noted, fan the pack and break it at the key card, the 
chosen card being replaced just below it. Close the fan and hand the 
pack to the spectator asking him to shuffle. Make a gesture with your 
hands indicating an overhand shuffle. After a short shuffle say, 'Thank 
you,' and take the pack from him. 

Fan the cards again, noting where' the key card lies, and have a 
second card chosen. If necessary, cut to bring the key to the middle. 
Fan the cards, break the pack at the key and have this second card 
replaced at that point, thus bringing it on top of the first selected card. 
Hand the pack to this second person to shuffle in the same way as 
before, taking it back after a short shuffle. Announce that you will 
attempt the extra ordinary feat of bringing the two cards together, 
riffle the pack, cut at the key card, sending it to the bottom, and lay 
the pack down. Have the cards named and turn the two top ones. 































Short overhand shuffles will rarely separate the cards, anyway the 
effect is well worth the risk of occasional failure. 
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Mental Vision 

Gravatt 


Here again the key card with pencil dot on top left and lower right 

corners is used. Let the Pack be thoroughly shuffled and four cards be 
freely drawn. Fan the pack to show the cards well mixed, spot the 
dotted card and split the pack so that the first card is returned under 
it. Cut the pack several times. Fan and locate the key card and divide 
the pack one card below it so that the first card returned is at the face 
of the portion you lift off for the return of the second, tilt this slightly 
as the second card is returned and so sight the first person's card. Cut 
the pack again, then locate the dotted card and have the third card 
replaced under it, cut several times and repeat the operation for the 
return of the last card. 

Put the pack to your forehead and slowly name the card you sighted, 
the first person's card. Run through the pack, faces towards yourself 
and remove this card, at the same time memorize the card in front of 
it, the second card, the one behind it, the third card, and the one 
behind that, the fourth card. Hand the pack to the second man to 
shuffle, telling him to concentrate his thoughts on his card: put the 
pack to your forehead and slowly name it. Do the same with the 
remaining cards. 
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Phenomenal Thought Cards 

BEFOREHAND take a spot card, a 7 for instance, and with a pin prick 

the card on the face just near the top index. This will raise a tiny lump 
on the back of the card which can be felt with the ball of the thumb as 
you deal the cards. Put this card seventh from the bottom of the pack. 
To present the trick, shuffle the cards as thoroughly as you are able 
without disturbing the bottom seven cards. It is easy to manage this 
with a riffle shuffle. 






Turn your back, put the cards behind you and have a card freely 
chosen from amongst those above the set card. Under cut about half 
the pack, have the card replaced and put the cut on top. Turn to the 
table, put the pack down and have a spectator cut it. Have your eyes 
covered with a blindfold and the pack handed to you. Deal the cards 
face downwards until you feel the little lump on the back of your key 
card, the 7. Put it aside face down, hand the pack to a spectator and 
tell him to turn over the card just put down. It is a 7. He deals cards to 
that number, finds his card is the seventh. 
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Indetecto 

Buckley-Key Card and Calculation 

A FULL pack of fifty-two cards is required. Let the pack be freely 

shuffled: take it back and secretly press the outer index corner of the 
top card between the nail of the second finger and the ball of the 
thumb of the right hand. This will cause a slight lump on the back of 
the card, readily felt by the thumb in dealing. 

Lay the pack down, ask for a spectator to assist you, first by calling a 
number, then by dealing cards to that number face downwards on the 
table. This done tell him to select a card from those remaining in his 
hands, note what it is, place it face down on the heap of counted 
cards, shuffle the remainder and put them on top of all, finally to cut 
the assembled pack as often as he pleases, completing each cut. Next 
he is to take up the pack and deal two heaps, one card at a time face 
down alternately, putting the heap on which the last card was dealt on 
top of the other, square the pack and again cut the pack. 

You take the pack and deal slowly till you reach the marked card, you 
then at once announce the number at which the chosen card now lies. 
The calculations depend on the number of cards dealt by the spectator 
on top of which he placed his card. If it is an even number simply 
divide by two, thus twelve divided by two gives six, his card will lie six 
cards below the key card. If the number is odd, take the larger half 
and add to it twenty-six (half the number of cards in the pack), thus 
the larger half of seventeen is nine which added to twenty-six gives 
thirty-five, the card will lie at that number. 
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Detected By Fingerprints 


Xn TAKING back a pack which has been shuffled by a spectator, note 
and remember the bottom card. Turn your back and holding the pack 
behind you invite a spectator to make a free cut, then take off the card 
on the lower section, look at it and remember it. As he looks at it turn 
facing him and explain that you propose to find his card by the 
fingerprints he leaves on it. Meantime quietly slip the bottom card, 
your key card, to the top of the portion left in your hand after the cut. 
Turn your back again, spectator replaces his card and then the portion 
he cut off, and carefully squares the pack. If you care to, let him give 
a short overhand shuffle, there is small risk of the two cards being 
separated. 

Under pretense of looking for fingerprints, find the key card, the one 
above it is the selected card. 
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The Three Heaps 

Run through any well-shuffled pack to remove the Joker and, as you 

do this, note and memorize the three top cards. Hand the pack to a 
spectator and tell him to deal three heaps face down. After he has 
dealt several rounds tell him he can deal irregularly, two on one heap, 
three on another and so on. The three key cards that you memorized 
have already been dealt and will be the bottom cards of the three 
heaps, which is all that matters to you. Three persons each take a card 
from a different pile and look at it, replacing it on the top of the 
respective heaps. Spectator puts the heaps in a pile and cuts. 

To discover the cards you have only to look for the key cards and take 
out the card just below each one. You can run through the pack and 
slip the selected cards to the top or bottom and then reveal each one 
in a different way. 
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Double Prediction 

Jordan 






Write two numbers on a slip of paper, six and four for instance, 

fold the slip and give it to a spectator to hold. Pick up these cards and 
throw out the top one face up to be used as a locator. Invite a 
spectator to thrust it into the packet at any point he wishes and then 
note the card lying above it and the one below. Leaving the locator 
card in its position between the two noted cards, square the packet, 
push the top card forward, pull the second card back, the third 
forward, the fourth back, and so on in the usual way for separating a 
suit from the rest of the pack. Twist the packets apart, the right hand 
taking the forward packet and putting it on top of the other cards. 
Repeat the operation exactly. Spread the cards' faces towards the 
spectator and have him remove the locator card. Hold a division at 
that point, one of the cards is now five cards up and the other is five 
cards down, counting from the division. Your prediction reads six four 
so you must let one card drop from the upper portion on the lower and 
then cut at that point, putting the lower cards on top. The sixth card 
from the top will be one of the noted cards, the fourth from the bottom 
the other one. By dropping two cards the figures can be made seven, 
three. 
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Impenetrable Stop Trick 

Jordan 


With any complete pack a spectator, after shuffling it, selects a 

card by thrusting the Joker into it and noting the card that lies above 
it. He squares the pack and cuts it as often as he wishes, then deals 
the cards into the face of the card about half an inch diagonally from 
the outer index when his card arrives you call 'Stop', that card is 
turned over, it is his card. 

Take out the Joker and hand the pack to the spectator to shuffle. As 
he does this hold the Joker face up and press your thumb nail sharply 
into the face of the card about half an inch diagonally from the outer 
index corner, this makes two lumps on the back of the card instantly 
found by the ball of the left hand when you hold the cards in the usual 
position for dealing. When the spectator is satisfied the cards are well 
mixed, hand him the Joker, tell him to thrust it into the pack anywhere 
and note the card lying above it. The Joker is then pushed in 
completely in that position and he cuts the cards as often as he 
pleases, completing each cut. Now have him deal the cards into two 
face-down heaps and note the pile that receives the last card, that 
packet will consist of twenty-seven cards, the other will have twenty- 




six. Let him give you the heap containing the Joker, you deal the top 
card face down, he does the same from his heap and the dealing 
continues thus in unison. If he gave you the twenty-seven heap his 
card lies at the same depth as the Joker in yours, if you get the twenty- 
six heap it is one card lower. As you deal you instantly recognize the 
Joker as you come to it and you give the command 'Stop' as he takes 
his card to deal it. 
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Mephisto's Prediction 

Jordan 


Write something on a piece of paper, fold it and hand it to a 

spectator. He shuffles his own or any complete pack, thrusts the Joker 
into it and notes the card below it, thrusting the Joker right in and 
squaring the cards into four facedown heaps, a card to each in 
succession. Assembling the heaps you fan the pack and have the 
spectator remove the Joker. He takes the pack and cuts where he 
pleases. Reading your prediction he counts down to the number 
written and finds his card there. 

Suppose you wrote 'Eleven'. When he has selected a card, as above, 
and has dealt the cards into four heaps, 1, 2, 3, 4, assemble the pack 
by placing No. 4 on No. 3, these two on No. 2, and the lot on No. 1. 
Now you know that if the Joker is in No. 2 or No. 3, the selected card 
will be thirteen cards above it: but if the Joker is in No. 1 or No. 4, it 
will be fourteen above it. As you fan the pack for the spectator to 
remove the Joker begin with the top card and count mentally. If the 
Joker is taken out at any number from fourteen to thirty-nine 
inclusive, break the pack there, the chosen card is thirteen cards 
above that point, but as your prediction was eleven you must slide two 
cards from the upper packet on to the lower and cut the pack there, 
thus bringing the card eleventh from the bottom. 

If, on the other hand, the Joker is taken out at any number from one 
to thirteen, or from forty to fifty-three inclusive, the card will be 
fourteen cards above and you must slide three cards from the upper to 
the lower packet and cut there. Put the pack down and let spectator 
cut and touch one heap: interpret this so that he gets the lower heap. 
Pretend that the heap must have a certain number of cards and have 
him count them. He thus reverses the order and brings his card to the 
number predicted. Any number up to twelve may be used for the 
prediction. Avoid thirteen as being too suggestive. 
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The Sequel 

Jordan 


THIS trick follows after Mephisto's prediction. 


Use the same pack but discard the card chosen in that feat, leaving 
fifty-two cards. Have the pack shuffled and the Joker removed. Write a 
prediction, this time of two numbers. A spectator thrusts the Joker into 
the pack and notes the card above it and the card below. The same 
procedure follows as in the previous trick and the cards are found one 
in each packet at the numbers predicted. 

In this case the total of the two numbers you predict must be twenty- 
six. For instance you write eleven and fifteen. You have the Joker 
thrust into the shuffled pack and the cards above and below it noted. 
Proceed in exactly the same way as before, the cards being dealt into 
four heaps and reassembled in the same way. This time there being 
fifty-two cards (four times thirteen) the two chosen cards will lie 
thirteen cards above and thirteen cards below the Joker, therefore, 
when the Joker is removed and you put the portion of the pack that 
was below it to the top, one card will be thirteen cards from the top 
and the other thirteen cards up from the bottom. To bring them to the 
predicted positions you have merely to divide the pack a card or two 
above the point at which the Joker lay. In this case you would drop 
two cards from the upper part on to the lower one before dividing the 
pack. Under some pretext have the lower part of the spectator's cut 
counted, thus bringing his card to the lower of the two numbers 
predicted, eleven, and the other card is already at fifteen from the top. 
The spectator's cut makes no difference as long as it is somewhere 
near the middle. 

When the Joker is removed and you have dropped the card, or cards, 
from the upper portion to the lower, separate your hands for a few 
moments while you recount what has been done, nobody will notice 
then that in putting the packets together you transpose them. 
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A Count Down Mystery 








Any pack is freely shuffled by a spectator and he is asked to think of 

any number from one to twenty-six. Take the pack and show the 
spectator what he is to do, while you turn your back or leave the 
room. He is to deal cards, you tell him, to the number thought of, look 
at and note the last card dealt, replace it on that pile, put the rest of 
the pack on top of it and then give the pack a complete cut. As you 
actually do all this, by way of illustration, you have ample opportunity 
to note and remember the top and bottom cards. Suppose, for 
example, the bottom card is the IOC and the top card is the 7S. You 
retire and he carries out the instructions. 

When you return, pick up the pack and run over the faces until you 
reach the 7S. Count that card as one and continue to count until you 
reach the IOC. Stop counting on the card before this one, that will give 
you the number he thought of and last card counted is the one he 
noted. It would be a very weak finish to merely announce your 
knowledge of the card and number right away. For instance you could 
hold a break at the card and after completing your run through the 
pack without apparent result, cut at the break, bringing the card to the 
top. Tell him you will deal cards one by one and at his number he is to 
think 'Stop'. Do this and stop accordingly. Put these cards on top and 
tell him to concentrate on his card and deal to his number. He does so 
and finds his card there. 
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The Card and Number 


Have any pack shuffled by a spectator. Take it and cut off about a 
dozen cards, noting the bottom card of the packet as you do so. Put 
the remainder of the pack down. Run the cards off into your left hand, 
counting them and reversing their order, thus bringing the key card to 
the top of the packet. Spread the cards in a wide fan and invite a 
spectator to touch any one, lift the index and remember it. You note 
the number at which that card lies in the fan. Close the packet and 
drop it on the table, put the remainder of the pack on top and have 
the spectator make a complete cut. Deal the cards face up and when 
the key card appears, you have merely to count to the number noted 
to find the chosen card. When it falls make a mental note of it but 
continue the deal without hesitation. Later reveal it as you please. 
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Tone Control 


After having a borrowed pack well shuffled take it back, riffle 
shuffle it, seizing the opportunity to sight the two bottom cards. Hand 
the pack to a spectator and have him deal the cards into four heaps a 
card at a time in rotation. The key card will be on top of piles numbers 
3 and 4. Ask him to select two heaps, 1 and 2, or 3 and 4. If he takes 
1 and 2 have him put the two packets together, shuffle the cards and 
select any one and put it on top of either heap 3 or 4, finally putting 
their heap on top burying the card. If he chooses 3 and 4, do exactly 
the same but say you will use those two heaps to receive his card. 

The chosen card having been buried in packets 3 and 4, let the 
spectator place the rest of the pack on top and make a complete cut. 
Turn your back and tell him to deal the cards face up calling their 
names as he does so. Warn him that no matter how careful he is you 
will detect his card by his voice when he names it. Since you know the 
key card immediately before it you have no difficulty in stopping him 
at his card. 
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The Mystic Seven 

L. Widdop 

THOROUGHLY shuffle any pack and, in handing it to a spectator, 

sight the bottom card by slightly tilting the pack which you hold with 
your thumb below it. Tell him how to divide the pack into seven 
packets. 'No need to deal,' you say, 'just cut the pack into seven 
heaps. From the earliest ages seven has been a mystic number. Now 
look at the top card of any heap and remember it. Replace it. To avoid 
all suspicion of any manipulation, I will place three heaps above it and 
three below it, making it safe from all interference.' 

Put the heap which has your key card at the bottom, on the selected 
card first, then the others above and below. If he looks at the top card 
of the key heap, let him replace it and then cut that packet once and 
assemble the others in any order he wishes. In any case the card you 
glimpsed lies on top of the chosen card. Have the pack cut and lay the 
cards face upwards in rows. Note the card that follows the key card. 
Turn away and tell the spectator to pick up his card and hold it, then 
to have another spectator gather the rest of the cards and put them in 
his pocket. Continue, 'Put your card face down on the table, place both 



hands on it and concentrate your thoughts on its name.' Turn round 
and slowly get the name in the usual way. 
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Master Mental Mystery 

AlMY pack may be used: have it thoroughly shuffled by a spectator 

and in taking it back sight the bottom card. Put the pack on the table 
after secretly making a mark on the top card with your thumbnail. 
Instruct the spectators that after you leave the room some of them 
(any number) are to draw cards from the middle, look at them, put 
them on top and finally cut the pack ad lib. with complete cuts. This 
done you return, take the pack, run over the faces of the cards, note 
the previous bottom card and quietly cut it to the bottom, at the same 
time noting the card next below it which will be the fast of the selected 
cards to be replaced. Take off the top cards one by one, reversing 
their order, till you come to the card you marked with your nail and 
this gives you the number of cards chosen. Next miscall the first of 
these as being the card you noted next your key card. Note what it 
really is as you put it down, and miscall the next by its name and so 
on up to the last card. 
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Infallible Detection 


■ OU must know the top card of the pack. A good way to do this and 
leave the spectator confident that you cannot know any card at all, is 
to glimpse the bottom card, then shuffle overhand and so bring the 
bottom card to the top. Hand the spectator the pack to shuffle. If he 
does a riffle shuffle nine times out often the top card will remain 
there, if not you can see how many cards fall on it. Tell him to think of 
any number from ten to forty, then when your back is turned, or you 
leave the room, he is to deal cards face down to the number thought 
of, look at the card, replace it on the pack and bury it by putting the 
cards dealt off on top of it. You return and, since his counting has 
reversed the order of the cards, your key card will lie next above his 
card. Run through the pack, find the key card and remove the card 
below it, putting it in your pocket. He runs through the cards, his card 
is missing, he names it and you bring it out of your pocket. 






If his riffle shuffle has added a card or two above your key card you 
make the necessary allowance for them. If he shuffles overhand you 
must sight the bottom card after the shuffle and when he counts to his 
number he must look at the top card of the pile dealt and drop the rest 
of the pack on top. 
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Face-Down Detection 

Larsen 


Any pack is thoroughly shuffled by a spectator. Take it back and 

under cover of a riffle shuffle sight the two top cards. Tell the 
spectator that after your back is turned he is to deal a row of cards 
face down, any number he pleases, look at and remember the last 
card at the right of the row; then he is to deal across the row again, 
one card at a time, as many times as he pleases and discard the 
remainder of the pack. He is to pick up starting with that on the right, 
dropping that on the next one to it, these two on the next and so on, 
finally cutting the complete packet. This done you turn and take the 
pack. 

To find the card deal the cards face up and watch for the first key 
card. When it falls begin counting the cards until the second one is 
dealt. Begin counting again with the next card and when you come to 
the same number you know that is the card. 
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Devilish Cards 


From any pack, which has been well shuffled, let a spectator select 

and retain any three cards. Take back the remainder of the cards and 
quickly memorize the three top cards, false shuffle, keeping them in 
position. Deal the cards into three piles, a card at a time, until the 
spectator calls 'Stop', or you may allow him to deal, stopping when he 
pleases. Put the rest of the cards aside. Tell the spectator to mentally 
choose one of the three cards he selected, then place one of the three 
on top of each heap, cutting each heap, assembling them in any order 
and finally cutting the packet. 






Take the packet and cut off about one-third, spreading the cards face 
up on the table. Now say, 'Your card isn't amongst these, is it?' If the 
answer is 'No', you are ready to go on, but if the card is there you 
continue, 'If you are sure of that don't give me any idea of which card 
it is, don't even look at it, just concentrate your thoughts on it. 1 will 
try to get it by the vibrations.' Seeing that one of your key cards is 
above the selected card you have no difficulty in finding it. If the card 
is not in the first lot, spread out about half the remaining cards, and if 
again it has not appeared, you know it must be in the last lot and you 
can locate it and reveal it in the most dramatic way you can contrive. 
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Comedy Twin Card Prediction 

After any pack has been shuffled by a spectator, take it and 

secretly sight the top card, suppose it is the AC. Write the name of this 
card on a slip of paper, fold it, and give it to a spectator A. On a 
second slip scribble some Chinese characters, fold and give it to 
spectator B. Hand the pack to B and ask him to secretly deal any 
number of cards one by one, note the last card dealt and replace the 
cards on the pack. Tell him then to hand the pack to A and whisper the 
number he dealt, but not the card noted. A deals to the same number 
and notes the last card, which will be the AC. Tell him to open his 
folded slip and read it. As he does so, pick up the cards he just dealt 
and in replacing them on the pack glimpse the bottom card, this will 
be the card that B looked at. Tell him to take out his slip and read it. 
Not being able to read Chinese he cannot do it, so you obligingly 
translate the characters for him by naming his card. 

Compare with 'Twin Souls' Miscellaneous Section. 
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The Nervous Card 

S. H. Sharpe 

Shuffle any pack and glimpse the top card. The best way to do this 

is to note the bottom card as you take the pack from a spectator who 
has shuffled it, then with an overhand shuffle bring that card to the 
top. Invite a spectator to cut off about half the cards and spread them 
face down on the table. You do the same with the remaining cards. 






Tell him to draw out one card, look at it, put it on top of his packet, 
square the cards and make one cut. You do the same but you merely 
pretend to note the card you draw out. 

'The card I noted was the of you say, naming the card you glimpsed. 
'What was yours?' He names it. 'I just make a click with my cards and 
it gives my of such a fright that it jumps right over to join your card.' 
Spread your packet face upwards, the card is not there. The spectator 
spreads his cards and finds the card you named next to his. 
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The Nifty Key 

Jordan 


Take any favorable opportunity, say in gathering the cards after a 

trick, to note the fifteenth card from the top. Hand the pack to a 
spectator and tell him to deal off several cards from the top and put 
them in the middle. Note the number and mentally subtract it from 
fifteen to give the new position of your key card. Suppose he deals 
five, your key card will lie tenth from the top. As a blind have him 
remove a few cards from the bottom and put them in the middle also. 
Tell him to think of any number between twelve and twenty, then as 
your back is turned, to count down to the number thought of and note 
the card that lies there, square the pack and cut it at any point well 
below his card. You have him tell you the number he thought of, this 
creates no suspicion since there appears to be no possible way for the 
knowledge to help you. However, you have simply to subtract your key 
card number, ten, from the number he thought of, suppose this was 
fifteen, which gives you the number five. Tell him to further mix the 
cards by dealing them into five hands, five cards in a row face down, 
then cards on each in rotation until the pack is exhausted, and collect 
the heaps in any order he pleases. His card must fall on top of your 
key card and you can reveal it in any manner you wish. All that has to 
be done is to have the pack dealt into the number of piles represented 
by the difference between your key number and the number the 
spectator thinks of. 
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Up Your Sleeve 








Take any favorable opportunity to place two cards, which you 

memorize, in your left sleeve, safely out of sight but within easy reach. 
Have the pack shuffled, turn and hold your hands to receive it behind 
your back. Instruct the spectator to cut off a packet and count them 
secretly. When he has done so, turn facing him, keeping your hands 
behind your back and take the two cards from your sleeve, putting one 
on the bottom and the other on the top. To gain time for this you tell 
him to square his packet carefully and when you turn round again to 
put it back on the top of the pack and make one complete cut so that 
the cards will be buried in the middle, and square the pack carefully. 
This is done. 

Turn again and bring the pack forward. You have only to run over the 
faces till you reach the first of your key cards, then count until you 
come to the second. You can reveal your knowledge of the number in 
any way you please. For instance by cutting off the same number. 
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The Quartette 

From any pack freely shuffled have four cards freely selected. As the 

cards are being noted secretly bend the lower right corner of the 
bottom card a little upward by pushing it back slightly and bending it 
with the right thumb. With the right hand pull out the lower half of the 
pack and have the last card chosen placed on top of the portion in 
your left hand and slap the right-hand packet on top but insert the tip 
of your little finger between the packets. Keep the front ends of the 
cards tightly closed, tap them square and ruffle them. Go to the third 
person who chose a card, divide the pack at the little finger break and 
have his card replaced on top of the other one. Repeat the same 
operations with the remaining two, finally drop the right-hand packet 
openly on top of the fourth card without inserting the little finger, the 
bent corner will locate the four cards. If carried through quickly 
without hesitation the spectators will be satisfied the cards have been 
replaced in different places at haphazard. To confirm the fact that the 
cards are really lost in the pack, let a spectator cut the pack freely 
with complete cuts, then cut at the bent corner card yourself. Deal 
four piles, a card at a time and the chosen cards will be at the bottom 
of each pile. Assemble the pack by putting pile No. 1 on No. 2, these 
two on No. 3, and these three on No. 4. The cards will now lie 
thirteenth, twenty-sixth, thirty-ninth and fifty-second. Deal the cards 
face up, telling the third person to think 'Stop' when he sees his card. 
Mentally note the thirteenth and twenty-sixth card. Deal to the thirty- 
ninth card and stop, throwing the card out. Replace the dealt cards 




face down on the remainder. Discover the twenty-sixth card, the 
second chosen, by reading the spectator's mind. Spell out the first 
person's card, the thirteenth; any card can be spelt with twelve or 
thirteen cards by manipulating the words 'the' and 'of'. 

Replace the cards dealt and casually display the bottom card so that 
the fourth person will note it. Turn the pack face down and glide the 
bottom card back. Tell him that you will deal from the bottom and stop 
at any card he calls for. Pull out the second card from the bottom and 
put it face down. Pull out the next one above the pulled-back card, 
show its face and replace it on the bottom, covering the chosen card 
and again casually display the pack face outwards. The person will be 
convinced you have made a mistake and that his card has been put on 
the table. Turn the pack down, deal the bottom card, letting its face be 
seen as you put it on the first card dealt. Draw back the next card, the 
chosen card and retain it, dealing the cards above it one by one until 
the person tells you to stop. Draw out his card, put it face down apart 
and place a coin or a pencil on it. You claim that that card is his. 

Having seen, as he thought, that his card was already dealt, he is 
bound to say you are wrong. Work this up, then turn the dealt cards 
face up, his card is not there. Have it named and turn it over. 
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Think Of A Card 

Larsen 


Have a spectator shuffle the pack, take it and run cards from the left 

hand into the right, asking him to stop you at any point. When he does 
so separate the cards at that point and hold the right-hand packet 
before his eyes, spreading the indices of the last five or six cards and 
telling him to make a mental choice of one card. In the meantime turn 
slightly to the left away from him and with the left thumb lift the lower 
left corner of the top card of the left-hand packet and sight the card. 

Square the right-hand packet and drop it on top of the cards in your 
left hand. Have the pack cut several times with complete cuts. You 
have only to locate the key card and finish the trick in your favorite 
way. 
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Demon's Detection 








Jordan 


EFFECT. Shuffle and cut any pack and leave the room. A spectator 
then follows the instructions you previously gave him thus-he thinks of 
a number under ten and deals from the face-down pack cards to that 
number and notes the last card. He then continues dealing a card at a 
time on each card already dealt until there are not enough left to cover 
the row; these cards he places on the last pile, at the bottom of which 
is the card he noted. He picks up this heap first, places it on the next 
to the left, these two on the next and so on until the pack is 
reassembled. He cuts several times and you return. You deal the cards 
and stop on the noted card. 

METHOD. Secretly note the two top cards of the pack after the 
shuffle; make a false cut. When the spectator follows your directions 
the original top card becomes the bottom card of the first heap, and 
the second card will be at the bottom of the second heap. When you 
return fan the pack and cut it to bring the second card you noted 
somewhere near the top of the pack. Turn the pack face down and 
deal the cards face up. Suppose the original top card was the 7H and 
the second card the 3C. When the 3C appears start counting and stop 
at the 7H. This gives you the number of cards dealt in each heap. 
Divide fifty-two by this number and if there is no remainder then the 
spectator's card is that number below the 7H. If there is a remainder 
add it to the number, the total will give the position of the noted card 
below the original top card. 

EXAMPLE: with the two top cards as above, 7H, 3C. You find the 7H 
six cards below the 3C. Fifty-two divided by six gives eight and a 
remainder of four, six added to four equals ten, therefore the chosen 
card is ten cards below the 7H. 
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The "Slick" Card 


THE first record of the use of the 'slick' card that I have been able to 
find is by Robert Houdin in his book Les Tricheries des Grecs under the 
title of 'la carte glisee'. Probably the device had been used by 
gamblers for many years previously. In an article in the Sphinx of Vol. 
23, No. 1, p. 2, Mr. Max Holden called the attention of the magical 
fraternity to the many good uses the slick card can be put to. His 
method of preparing such a card was to put some paraffin wax on the 
face, spreading it evenly and polishing the card with the back of a 
spoon. With an occasional repolishing such a card will retain its 
slippery quality for a long time. A later method, that is now generally 
used, is motor-car Simoniz. Simply coat the card and rub it briskly 
with a cotton swab, let it dry overnight. Put on a second coat, again 
rub it with a soft cotton cloth and let it dry thoroughly. It is advisable 
to polish the face again before using. 

Before going into the explanation of tricks based on the use of such a 
card a short description of the proper method of handling it will be 
necessary. Insert a slick card about the middle of the pack and square 
up the cards. Hold the pack in the left hand as if about to deal. Place 
your right fingers under the pack at the end nearest you and the 
thumb on top, push forward with the thumb, exerting a little pressure. 

















You will find that the pack will split at the slick card. Cut at this point 
and that card will be at the bottom. 

Again insert the card and shuffle so that you do not know just 
whereabouts it is. Hold the pack in the left hand and square it. Put 
your right thumb and fingers in the same position as before but hold 
the pack upright and push with the thumb just enough to locate the 
point at which the cards break. Turn the pack down and fan the cards 
but keep your eye on the break so that you know exactly where the 
slick card is. Have a card chosen and replaced to the left of the break, 
that is under the key card, and square up. When you again locate the 
break and cut at it the selected card will be on the top and the key 
card at the bottom. 

When you know the key card is in the middle, with the right thumb 
and fingers in the same position as before, push off about a dozen 
cards and slide them to the bottom. Now with the right thumb again 
push on the cards but this time exert a little pressure and the cards 
will break at the key card; take these cards off and put them on the 
bottom, the key card becoming the bottom card of the pack. 

With the pack behind your back the cards can be made to break at the 
slick card in just the same way, that is by pressure of the right thumb 
and fingers. 

It will be readily recognized that by having a chosen card inserted in 
the pack, either above or below the slick card and the pack squared 
up, the chosen card can be brought to the bottom or top of the pack at 
will by making the break as described and then cutting at that point. 

As facility in the use of the card is acquired the break can be located 
by pressure of the left thumb. It must lie flat on the back of the top 
card, then with the cards very slightly spread, make it press 
downwards and outwards, the cards will break at the slick card. The 
push must be made with the thumb flat on the top card, not just the 
tip, and the cards should be held as flatly as possible. 

You may have the slick card on the bottom, then a card having been 
chosen, undercut for its return, dropping the lower portion on top, 
thus bringing the slick card immediately above it. Square the pack, 
locate the break and cut the cards. The chosen card is on the top and 
the slick card again on the bottom. 

Finally, avoid making the break when attention is focused on the pack, 
do it when the attention is directed elsewhere. 
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The Half Moon Location 


With the slick card near the middle of the pack spread the cards on 

the table face down in a semicircle with one sweep of the hand. Note 
the position the slick card occupies, which will be just about the point 
of the semicircle that is nearest the spectator. Invite him to take a 
card, look at it, replace it in the spread, assemble the pack and cut it 
several times. In spite of this apparently fair procedure you can easily 
locate the card. 

When the cards are spread in this semicircular, half moon fashion a 
spectator will almost invariably take a card from a point very near that 
at which the slick card lies. In such case you ask him to replace it in 
the same spot and simply note how many cards are between it and the 
slick card, above or below, as the case may be. After the cards have 
been gathered up and cut, you have only to locate the key card by the 
squeeze, make a cut and you know just how many cards from the top 
or bottom the chosen card lies. If, however, the card is taken from one 
end or the other, tell the spectator to replace it in the middle of the 
spread and then make your count from the slick card in the same way. 
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Location Plus 

THIS is one of those 'take a card, look at it, put it back, now shuffle, 

that's your card' things, and on top of that it is not certain to come off. 
However, the method may be useful on occasion to squelch the 
obnoxious individual who has the little knowledge that is so dangerous 
to the magician when coupled with a mean disposition. 

The method is simple. After a card has been chosen, as the spectator 
is noting it, locate the break at the slick card, cut there and have the 
card returned under it, square the pack openly and hand it to the 
spectator to be shuffled. It is well to indicate with your hands the 
action of an overhand shuffle as you give the pack, for with this type 
of shuffle the odds are in your favor, viz. that the two cards will not be 
separated are about ten to one. If the spectator insists on a riffle 
shuffle the chances are not so favorable. 1 have been assured, 
however, by performers who make use of the method that they have 
never failed twice in succession. 
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Everybody's Card 


A TRICK which is comparatively old is that in which after a number of 

spectators have drawn a card, and returned them to the pack, they 
are asked to call out the names of the cards selected-and they all call 
the same card. In the old method the performer had to control the 
card every time it was replaced in order to force it on the next person, 
and unless he was an expert in palming he could not allow the 
spectators to shuffle the cards. 

By using the slick card as the force card the trick becomes not only 
much more effective but much easier to do. You can allow each person 
to replace the card anywhere in the pack that he pleases and shuffle to 
his heart's content, yet you can find the card in a moment and have it 
in readiness to force on the next spectator, An expert in straight 
forcing will have no difficulty with that part of the trick but for most 
card workers it is a good plan to use a variety of forces. A reference to 
Annemann's 202 Ways of Forcing will be useful in this connection. 

Another good finish is to pick out as many cards including the slick 
card as have been chosen, spread them fanwise and ask if everyone 
sees his card. They all do, of course. Throw away one card and repeat 
the question. Continue in the same way until it dawns on them that 
they all picked the same card from the shuffled pack. 
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Stage Location 

THIS trick is a variation of one made famous by Alexander Herrmann 

and called by him 'The Egyptian Pocket'. There are not very many 
tricks with cards which are effective on the stage or platform but in 
good hands this routine cannot fail to be highly entertaining. 

The working is greatly simplified by the use of the slick card. With this 
card at the bottom allow these cards to be freely selected. Shuffle the 
slick card to the middle and have the first card replaced immediately 
above it. Square the pack, go to the second person, locate the break 
and have the card replaced in the same way. Treat the third card in 
exactly the same way. Finally cut at the slick card and the three 







chosen cards are thus brought to the bottom. 


Inviting the first person to stand up place the pack in his inside breast 
pocket. Showing your hand empty, plunge it into his pocket and bring 
out all the cards except the bottom card. Ask him to name his card, 
then to reach into his pocket and take it out. 

Riffle shuffle cards leaving the two bottom cards intact. Go to the 
second spectator, ask him to stand up. In the meantime you have 
palmed the bottom card in your right hand. Tell the spectator to take 
the pack out quickly, and the moment he had done so thrust your 
hand into his pocket and bring out the palmed card at the finger-tips. 
Have the card named, turn it over and show that the spectator also 
succeeded in leaving that one card behind. 

With the third card the proceeding is varied a little. Put the pack in the 
third spectator's pocket with his card on the outside laying the pack on 
its side and turning his card upwards on end. Tell him to name his card 
and then quickly reach in his pocket and bring it out. If you impress 
upon him that he must do it quickly the trick never fails and makes a 
fitting climax to a very effective routine. 
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The Master Card Speller 

For this feat one of the four cards in the pack that spell with ten 
letters, A, 2, 6 and 10 of C, must be used as the slick card. Suppose 
you prepare the AC. Take out five other cards that spell with eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen and fifteen letters-for instance, 6H, JS, 8H, 
9D, QD. Put the AC on top of the five and place the packet on top of 
the pack. Riffle shuffle and make several false cuts but leave the top 
six cards intact. 

Deal a row of six cards and invite a spectator to lift any one, look at it 
and replace it face downwards, then to move all the others slightly so 
that you cannot get any clue from the positions of the cards. This 
done, turn around, pick up the cards so that they remain in their 
original order. AC on the top of the packet, QD on the bottom. 

Have the spectator shuffle the remainder of the pack and cut it into 
two packets. Drop the six cards on top of one pile and put the other on 
top of all. Invite the spectator to cut several times with complete cuts. 
Point out that no one can possibly know where any of the cards now 
are and while talking squeeze the pack locating the AC, and cutting it 



to the top. 


Riffle count nine cards from the bottom and cut, bringing them to the 
top. Ask the spectator to concentrate on the name of his card and 
hand the pack to him. Tell him to spell the name of his card and deal 
one card for each letter. No matter which of the six he selected his 
card will infallibly turn up on the last letter. 

For an exhaustive treatment of the spelling trick see special section 
devoted to that subject. 
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Counting By Eye 

Have the slick card thirteenth in the pack. 


Announce that by constant practice you are able to count the number 
of cards in a packet instantaneously. As you speak you have squeezed 
the pack and located the break. Cut off the twelve cards and throw 
them down, saying that there are just twelve. As a spectator verifies 
this, thumb count eight more from the bottom and pass them to the 
top. Take back the twelve and drop them on top of the pack, making 
twenty' cards above the slick card. Square the pack very openly and 
ask a spectator to call any number between twenty and twenty-five. 
Squeeze the pack and have the break located giving you twenty cards 
ready for the cut, so you have merely to take off enough more to 
make up the number. It is not advisable to carry the effect any 
further. 
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Odd Or Even 


With the slick card thirteenth from the top, make the squeeze, 

locate the break, cut off the twelve cards and toss them on to the 
table, calling them even. While a spectator verifies this, thumb about 
nine or a few more cards of an odd number and pass them to the top 
above the slick card. Take back the first packet and drop it on top, 
again make the trick cut taking off all above the slick card, drop them 
on the table calling odd. 






For the third and last effect pass five or seven cards from the bottom 
to the top, take back the other cards and again square the cards 
perfectly, tapping the sides and ends on the table. Invite a spectator 
to say whether the number this time shall be odd or even. You have 
only to locate the break and take off the packet with or without the 
slick card to prove that you are infallibly correct in your estimate. 
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The Mystic Cut 

UsiNG the AC prepared for the last trick as your key card, make up 
a sequence of cards, the values running from 10 down to A and mixing 
the suits. Place this packet on top of the pack, the 10 being the top 
card. 

Spread the pack and have a card freely selected from anywhere below 
the group. As the spectator notes the card, cut the pack to bring the 
setup packet as near to the middle of the pack as possible. Squeeze 
the pack, locate the break and cut at the key card. Have the card 
replaced and drop the cut on top thus bringing the key card above it. A 
false shuffle at this point will strengthen the effect. 

Invite the spectator to cut the pack as near the middle as he can and 
turn the cut face up on the table. He is then to take off from the lower 
portion as many cards as are indicated by the value of the face card. 

On the last figure of the count he names his card and turns up that 
very card. 

So long as the cut is made in the group of arranged cards the feat 
cannot fail. 
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A Slick Card Routine 

Lane 


THIS effective series of tricks makes use of the slick card and a set¬ 
up. The slick card may be any card at all but we will suppose it is the 
9S. From the top of the pack downwards arrange the following cards: 






7S, 9D, KD, AH, 9S, KH, 7D, AD, KC, 9C, AS, 8S, 8D, 9H, 5C, 6C, 10S, 
KS, 6D, JH, JD, 4D, 6H. Twenty-three cards in all. 

These cards must be on the top of the pack, the slick card on the 
bottom and next above the key card, a seven. When introducing the 
routine a false shuffle should be executed. For an explanation of the 
best methods see chapter on 'Indispensable Sleights'. 

1. Casually count off five cards, reversing them, and replace them 
on the top (this is done for a purpose that appears later). Fan 
the pack and have a card freely selected from below the 
arranged cards. As the spectator notes his card, undercut, have 
the card replaced on top and drop the lower portion on it. The 
slick card is now just above the chosen card. Square the cards 
very openly. Go to a second person, squeeze the pack, locate 
the break and force the same card on him. The first spectator is 
asked to name his card, second spectator shows that is the card 
he holds. Or, you may simply bring card to the top, palm it off 
and produce it from your pocket. In either case replace the card 
in the lower part of the pack. 

2. The next effect is one of prediction. In reversing the first five 
cards at the beginning you brought the top card, 7S to the fifth 
place. To bring them back to the same order you illustrate what 
you want a spectator to do. Tell him he is to think of a small 
number, deal cards (you deal five) place them back on the top 
(do this with the five cards) pick up and look at the top one 
(pick it up but don't look at it, you already know that it is the 
7S) replace it on top and make one complete cut. (Don't 
illustrate the cut.) 

Before the spectator counts his number, take pencil and paper 
and write 'Seven of Spades'. Put this under some object on the 
table writing downwards. Turn away while spectator counts, 
looks at top card, replaces it and cuts, squaring up the pack. 
Turn round, take the pack and while asking the spectator to 
whisper his number to a second person, squeeze the pack, cut 
at the break and glimpse the top card. This card is the one just 
noted by the first spectator, so you take the slip of paper and 
write its name above that already written, the 7S. The count 
has brought the 7S to the position to be found by the second 
person. Hand the pack to the second person instructing him to 
deal cards to the number whispered to him; to place the packet 
on the pack, look at the top card and make one complete cut. 
This done, call attention to the fact that in each case you wrote 
a prediction before the cards were looked at. Have the cards 
named, then have a third person take the slip, open it and read 
what you wrote. Under cover of the surprise this causes 
squeeze the pack, cut at the break and you have the cards back 


in their original order. 


3. Have a spectator cut the cards near the middle, put aside the 
top packet and take up the lower one. Make an overhand shuffle 
retaining the slick card on the bottom and bringing the 7S to the 
top. Spread the cards, counting seven and holding a break at 
that point, and have a card freely chosen and noted. Cut off the 
seven cards, have the card returned, counting seven cards on 
top. False shuffle several times then locate the break and cut. 
Turn the top card, 7S, count off seven cards, ask the spectator 
to name his card. You turn it up. 

4. Take up the other half of the pack and put it on top of the cards 
in hand. Turn the pack to a spectator, tell him to deal off some 
cards face up one by one on the table, to stop whenever he 
likes, replace the packet on the face of the pack, note the card 
facing him (the last card dealt), then give the pack one 
complete cut. Turn away as this is done. When he is ready, turn 
and take the pack, put it behind your back, squeeze and cut to 
the break, put the slick card on top as well. Announce that you 
have found the card and have placed it at the same number 
from the top as he had it from the bottom. The number is 
named, deal the cards and turn the one at that number, it is the 
card the spectator noted. Put the rest of the cards on top of 
those just dealt and the pack is again in the arranged order. 

5. Now suggest a game of poker, ask how many hands shall be 
dealt as if it made no difference to you how many, but you must 
deal either three or four hands. If three is chosen, deal three 
hands of five cards each as in a regular game. This is the result: 

1st hand: 7, 7, 8, 9, A; discards 7, A, gets a straight. 

2nd hand: 9, 9, 9, 8, A; discards 8, A, draws two cards. 

3rd hand: K, K, K, 5, A; discards 5, A, draws two J's, full house. 
If four is chosen, here is the result: 

1st hand: 7, 8, 9, 10, K; discards K, draws J, making a straight. 
2nd hand: 9, 9, 9, K, K; stands pat. 

3rd hand: 5, 6, 7, 8, K; discards K, gets 4D, a straight. 

4th hand: A, A, A, J, 6; discards the 6, draws J, full on aces. 


6. Assemble the pack thus: take the remainder of the pack and the 


discards, shuffle overhand and leave the key on top. Pick up the 
hands in any order and put them on the top. Cut to the key, 
hand top half to one spectator, other half to a second person. 
Both may shuffle as they please. Second person picks out any 
card from his packet and pushes it into first spectator's cards, 
and these cards are then thoroughly shuffled You find the card. 

This is the method: counting the values of the cards (J—eleven, 
Q—Twelve, and K--thirteen) the total of the cards in the four 
hands is 143. To this add the value of the slick card to get the 
total before the chosen card is added to the packet. Simply add 
the values, subtract and you have the card. 

7. Shuffle the key to the top. A spectator deals as many cards face 
down on the table as he pleases, counting them as he does so. 
He squares up the packet and puts it on top. This while your 
back is turned. Turn again, take the pack, cut to the key card 
and you instantly have the cards he counted out. Again deal 
them one by one to show how much quicker you did it, and also 
to get the key back on the top. 

8. Hand the pack to a spectator to shuffle. It is best to have the 
shuffle by the overhand method. A riffle shuffle, especially with 
some people who handle cards roughly, bends the cards and 
interferes with the manipulation of the slick card. Take pack and 
have a card freely chosen, noted and replaced under the key 
card. Square the cards very openly, tapping ends and sides on 
the table, spread and have a second card freely selected. Again 
make the break at the key and have the card returned at that 
spot, thus bringing it on top of the first card. Square up and 
immediately hand the pack to a spectator for an overhand 
shuffle. Allow him time for two or three movements, say 'Thank 
you,' and take the pack back. The odds are almost 100 to 1 
against the cards having been separated. Recapitulate what has 
been done, build up the effect and order the two cards to join 
one another. Show them. 

9. For this effect you require an extra card of the same pack 
pattern, say an 8 spot which you place reversed above the key 
card which is on the bottom (the author does not say just how 
you are to do this without being observed). On top, place the 
duplicate 8 from the pack. Count off seven cards, not reversing 
them, and put them on the bottom. 

Allow a card to be freely selected and noted. Undercut about 
half the pack and drop on top of the card as it is replaced. Cut 
to the key card bringing it to the bottom and the duplicate 8 to 
the top. Turn this card and show it, dropping it on the table. Cut 
the pack, take off several cards from the top and show the 


chosen card is not amongst them, turn the pack face up and 
show that it is at or near the bottom. Pick up the duplicate 8 
spot and put it with the pack behind your back. Slip the 
duplicate 8 under your belt. Bring the pack forward, run over 
the backs till you come to the reversed 8 spot. Count off seven 
cards and deal the eighth face down. Have the card named and 
turn it over. 

10. Hand the pack out to be shuffled. Take it back and cut to the 
key card bringing it to the bottom. Allow a card to be freely 
replaced, drop the lower portion on top, bringing the chosen 
card below the key card. Let a spectator square the pack 
perfectly. Take it and put it behind your back. Cut to the key 
card, take it off the bottom and slip it under your belt. Bring 
forward the card now on the top, have the chosen card named 
and turn the card over. Put the pack down and you can bet 
£1,000 that it is absolutely free from any preparation. 
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THE first use of diachylon in connection with cards that I have been 

able to trace was by Hofzinser, the great card expert who flourished in 
Vienna in the middle of the nineteenth century. It seems to have been 
kept a closely guarded secret until the appearance of Prof. Hoffmann's 
last book, Latest Magic, which was published in 1918. From that time 
its use became increasingly popular and a number of very good tricks 
dependent on its use have been devised. 

Diachylon, when rubbed on the back of a card, renders it adhesive 
without altering its appearance and if another card is pressed against 
the surface so treated, the two adhere, and to all intents and purposes 
become one card. The two may be handled freely but can be separated 
with slight pressure. Hoffmann advises that the diachylon in its solid 
form be rubbed on the card shortly before it is to be used. If used in 
the paste form, however, it is best to apply a very small amount with 
the blade of a knife. It is not necessary to treat the whole surface of a 
card, simply apply it to several of the pips if the face of a card is to be 
treated, or at the corners and the middle of a card, if the back is to be 
































prepared. The diachylon will spread better and make a thinner film if 
slightly heated first. The following method of application is 
recommended by Judge Fricke: 

'I have done this by painting the cards with diachylon dissolved in 
carbon tetrachloride. Due to the variation in batches of diachylon 
some, experimenting will have to be done. Too heavy a solution holds 
the cards too affectionately. It is so nearly colorless that when applied 
no one can notice it. Use a cotton swab, let the cards dry thoroughly 
before reassembling them and the deed is done. I have doped my 
Svengali cards this way. Thus prepared they may be given the regular 
overhand shuffle as well as the riffle and the two cards can be lifted 
with ease as one. Just sliding off the top (short) card carries with it the 
regular card below it.' 
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The Flying Card 

PrOF. Floffmann gives two tricks only as illustrations of the use of 

diachylon. In this, the first, a card box is prepared with a duplicate 
card, say the 7D, placed in box so that after it has been shown empty, 
closing it will bring the card into evidence. The top card of the pack 
has its back prepared and the 7D is forced on a spectator. The pack is 
cut to bring the diachylon card to the middle and the 7D is returned on 
the top of it. The performer has then merely to square the cards, 
squeeze them well together and hand the pack to he shuffled. Taking 
the pack he orders the card to leave the pack and fly to the box. He 
counts the cards one by one showing their faces as he puts them on 
the table. There are fifty-one only, the 7D has disappeared, being 
safely hidden behind the prepared card. The card box is opened and 
reveals the 7D. 

By replacing this card in the box so that the flap will fall on it and so 
vanish it, then separating the double card in the pack, the 7D may be 
made to reappear in the pack. But in any case the trick in this form is 
rather crude, though it might be made an effective interlude in a more 
elaborate effect. 
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The Missing Card 








Two complete packs and an extra card, the JD for instance, are 

required. Pack No. 1 has on top a card with its back prepared with 
diachylon and its own JD on the bottom. Pack No. 2 is unprepared. The 
extra JD is in your pocket. 

Offer pack No. 2 to be shuffled and while this is being done, palm the 
JD from your pocket. Take the pack back, adding this card to the top 
and put the pack down. Pick up pack No. 1, force the JD and receive it 
back on top of the prepared card which you cut to the middle. Square 
up the cards, squeeze the pack and hand it out to be Shuffled Ask a 
spectator to name a small number; suppose seven is called. Announce 
that you will order the chosen card to leave pack No. 1 and appear at 
the chosen number in pack No. 2. First, however, to show that by a 
coincidence the similar card belonging to that pack is not at that 
number, take the pack, deal six cards downwards and show the 
seventh, asking if that is the chosen card. Receiving a negative reply, 
put the seven cards back on the top in their present order thus 
bringing the extra JD seventh from the top. 

Now have the card named and order it to go. Take pack No. 1 and 
count the cards face up on the table; there are fifty-one only and no 
JD. Ask the spectator to come forward and take pack No. 2, deal six 
cards and turn up the seventh. He does so and finds the JD. Tell him 
to run through the pack and find the regular JD belonging to it, so 
proving that the identical card chosen has really passed as ordered. 
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Mesmerized Cards 

THIS trick appeared in The Magic World, 25th June 1913, contributed 
by Dr. A. L. Smith. 

'Fix a small piece of diachylon to the tip of the forefinger and place a 
card on the table. Press the finger upon it and it will adhere. Place 
other cards on the edge of the first and interlock them. By placing the 
other fingers on the outer cards, they can be raised from the table, 
and, apparently unsupported, remain attached to the hand. A shake of 
the fingers and all are instantly released. 
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Diachylon Force 


THE card to be forced is prepared with diachylon and a large tray is 
required. 

Give the tray to a spectator to hold, false shuffle the pack, retaining 
the card to be forced on the top. Spread the cards with their faces to 
the audience showing that they are well mixed, then spread them out 
on the tray face down. A second person is invited to make a free 
choice of any one card and to push it out of the line of other cards still 
face down. Gather up the rest of the pack and hold it face down in 
your left hand. The selected card remains on the tray for the moment. 
Ask if that is the card that is wanted, then pick it up, put it face down 
on the pack, i.e. on top of the diachylon card, press it down with the 
left thumb as you take out a pencil and have a spectator mark the 
back or initial it. 

This force may used as a prediction trick. Write the name of the 
diachylon card on a slip of paper, fold it, give it to a spectator to hold, 
then proceed to force the card by the method described. 
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The Queen Turns Over 

Required are a red-backed pack and a double-backed card both 
sides of which are red. Prepare one side of this card with diachylon, 
and the face of the QD in the same way. 

Hold the QD with the double-backed card squarely behind it, place the 
AH in front of it and the AS behind it, showing the cards back and front 
fanned, as being three cards only. 

Close the fan and squeeze the cards making the QD adhere to the 
back of the AH. Holding the cards face downwards remove the middle 
card, apparently the QD, really the double-backed card and place it 
red back upwards on the table. Show the two aces back and front as 
two cards only. Turn them face up, pick up the supposed Q and insert 
it, still red back upwards, between the two A's. 

Close the fan and press the cards making the prepared side of the 
double-backed card adhere to the back of the QD. Separate the AH 





from the face of the QD with a slight push and show the three cards 
are face up, the QD has mysteriously turned over. Backs and faces of 
the cards can be freely shown. 
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Diachylon Book Test - Forcing A 
Number 

THIS subtle forcing of cards to represent numbers was originated for 

use in connection with a book test. It will suffice here to explain the 
method of forcing only. 

Suppose, for instance you desire to force the number 364. From a 
pack of cards take out any 3 spot, 4 spot and 6 spot and prepare the 
backs with diachylon. To each of them press any other card so that 
each pair is back to back. Place the three double cards, the diachylon 
causing each pair to adhere, on the face of the pack with the faces of 
the three indifferent cards showing. 

When the time comes to force the number introduce the pack, take off 
the three bottom cards and stand them, faces outwards against a 
book, a glass or any other object, remarking that they will be used as 
indicators. Hand the remainder of the pack to be thoroughly shuffled. 

Let a spectator cut the pack about one-third down, place one of the 
indicator cards face up on the lower portion and have the cut replaced. 
Go to another person and repeat the process, having the cut made 
about half way in the pack and the last cut about two-thirds down. 
When putting the double cards face up in the pack be careful no one 
can get a glimpse of the card below. State that the cards following the 
face-up indicator cards will be used to represent the number required, 
pointing out that the method employed ensures that the number is 
arrived at by pure chance. Run over the backs of the cards and on 
coming to the first reversed card press the two cards apart, take away 
the faced card and have a spectator remove the next card himself. Do 
the same with the next two faced cards. The values of the cards being 
taken as numerals, the required number is forced. 
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Another Diachylon Force 


A SPECIAL pack is made up of twenty-six ordinary cards and twenty- 
six all alike. The backs of all the ordinary cards are prepared with 
diachylon and on each one a card from the other twenty-six is 
pressed. The pack is then squeezed, making the pairs adhere. So 
prepared, the pack can be fanned freely, all the faces will appear 
different. To force any one of the similar cards simply spread the pack 
face down and have any card pointed to, divide the pack at that card, 
push forward the top card with the left thumb, separating it from its 
diachyloned mate, for the spectator to take. Or any number may be 
called and counted to, the top card of the next pair being pushed off 
alone. 
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Twin Aces 

Gravatt 


Prepare any indifferent card with diachylon on its face. On this card 

place an A and press the two cards together. They can be freely 
handled as one card. Lay this double card upon the table and 
overlapping it place the other A of the same color. Have the pack 
shuffled by a spectator and ask him to take out and retain one card. 
Take the pack, show the two A's, and retain one card. Take the pack, 
show the two A's, really three cards, place them on the top, slide off 
the top card, the indifferent one and, calling it the first A, push it in 
the middle of the pack. Take the next A and put it on the bottom. 

Have the selected card put on top of the pack and one complete cut 
made. The selected card is found between the two A's. 
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Turno 


Prepare the face of a card with diachylon and put it at the bottom of 
the pack. A card is freely selected, then put face down on the face of 
the pack (i.e. on top of the diachylon card) and is initialed by the 
spectator on its back. Lift it off with the diachylon card adhering to it 
and put it face down on the table. Spread the pack with its faces 







towards you, pick up the double card, the diachylon card now 
uppermost, insert it in the fan: to the spectators you have simply 
replaced the initialed card facing the same way as the rest of the pack. 
In reality when you separate the two cards the initialed card is face up 
in the face-down pack. 

The same trick can be done by wetting the thumb and transferring 
saliva to the face of the bottom card. 
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Melrose 


BEFOREHAND smear some diachylon on the tip of your forefinger. 

Using any pack hand it to a spectator to shuffle thoroughly. Instruct 
him to put the pack face down on the table and cut about the middle, 
then take the top card of the lower portion and note what it is. This 
done tell him to put the card face down on top of the other half which 
you indicate by touching it with the tip of your forefinger, rubbing 
some of the diachylon on it, then to complete the cut by placing the 
other half on top. Pick up the pack giving it a squeeze and hand it to 
the spectator to again shuffle. 

Take the pack back and order the card to vanish. Deal the cards face 
up asking the spectator to see if his card appears but not to name it. 
There are fifty-one cards only, the chosen card being dealt with the 
diachylon card as one card. Announce that you will make the card 
reappear and instruct him to say nothing but merely think 'Stop' when 
he sees it. This time hold the pack face up and when you come to the 
double card push the prepared card off and stop on the next one, the 
chosen card. 
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Two Viewpoints 

Any pack of cards may be used but you must have a little pot of 
diachylon paste in your pocket. 

Hand the pack out to be shuffled and while this is being done get a 
small daub of the diachylon on the second fingertip of your right hand. 






Take the pack and in laying it on the table face down rub some of the 
diachylon on the face of the bottom card. Invite a spectator to cut, lift 
up the top card of the lower portion, note what it is, put it face down 
on the upper part of the cut and complete the cut. The bottom card 
with the diachylon on its face is thus brought on top of the chosen 
card. Pick up the pack, giving it a squeeze, and have the spectator 
shuffle it. In the meantime get a little diachylon on the tip of your left 
second finger. Take the pack and putting it face down on the table rub 
the diachylon on the bottom card. A second spectator now cuts, takes 
a card, notes it and reassembles the pack in the same way as was 
done with the first card. Again pick up the pack, give it a surreptitious 
squeeze and have it shuffled by the second spectator. 

Take the pack face down in your left hand, push the cards off one by 
one into your right hand and drop them haphazardly on the table. You 
can tell by feel when a double is reached, push the two apart, the top 
one will be one of the chosen cards, note the exact spot where you 
drop it. Do the same with the second double card. Borrow a penknife 
and have your eyes covered with a folded handkerchief. By glancing 
down the sides of your nose you can locate the positions of the two 
chosen cards. Move the point of the knife round in circles gradually 
approaching one of the cards, then suddenly stab the knife down on it. 
Lift the card on the knife point and have it acknowledged. Do the same 
with the second card. 
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Diachylon Stop Trick 

Prepare a card with diachylon on its face and place it on the bottom 
of the pack. 

False shuffle, keeping the bottom card in position. Fan the pack and 
allow a spectator to choose a card freely. Under cut about half the 
pack and have the card returned on what was the top of the pack. 

Drop the cut on it thus bringing the diachylon card on top of the 
selected card. Squeeze the pack as you square it up and tap both sides 
and ends on the table to prove the card completely lost amongst the 
others. Have the pack shuffled. 

Take the pack back. Instruct the spectator to concentrate on his card 
and announce that you will deal the cards face down and that although 
you cannot possibly know either what the card is or where it is in the 
pack, you will infallibly find it by unconscious cerebration, or any other 
pseudo-scientific means you care to name. Deal the cards face down. 



You know by feel when you come to the double card. Push the top 
one, the prepared card, off and stop dramatically on the next. Have 
the card named and slowly turn it over. 
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Reversed Color Surprise 

Use a blue-backed pack for this feat and with it one red-backed 
card, say the QD. Place this card second from the bottom reversed, 
and the blue-backed QD about sixth from the top. Prepare the back of 
the top card which may be any card at all, with diachylon. 

Force the blue-backed QD. Under cut for its return so that it is put on 
top of the diachylon card, drop the lower portion on top. Cut the pack, 
square the cards giving them a secret squeeze, and an overhand 
shuffle. Order the card to turn over, have it named and instantly 
spread the pack, backs up, showing the QD face up. 

Let the spectator draw the card and hold it face up. Remark, 'I don't 
know what you are thinking about but the lady is blushing all over.' 
The card is turned and the red back is revealed. Run over the faces of 
the pack and show that there is no other QD. 
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Diachylon Super Color Change 

A RED-BACKED pack of cards, preferably of the bicycle air cushion 

type, and a blue-backed card with the same back design, are required. 
Prepare the face of the blue-backed card with diachylon and place it on 
the face of the pack. 

Show the pack, shuffle it, keeping the bottom card in position, and 
casually make some remark about the shade of red that the backs 
have. Spread the cards, keeping the blue-backed one covered, and 
allow a spectator to make a perfectly free selection of a card. Have 
him note it and show it to several others for a reason that you say will 
be explained later. Undercut for the return of the card and drop the 
lower portion on top, bringing the prepared blue-backed card on top of 
the selected card. Squeeze the pack while squaring the cards, tap the 






sides and ends on the table showing all fair. Shuffle overhand with the 
faces of the cards towards the front. 

Spread the cards in a wide fan, backs towards you, and ask the 
spectator and those to whom he showed his card, to set their minds 
intently on it. Ask if they can see the card in the fan, then say you will 
pass your forefinger slowly across the top of the fan and when they 
see it arrive at the card tell them to think, 'Stop.' You have simply to 
stop with your finger above the blue-backed card. This is 
acknowledged to be the right card. Draw it up half-way out of the fan 
and ask the spectator to blow on it. Turn the fan round and show that 
its back has turned blue. 'Quite natural,' you say, 'you know you blew 
on it.' The card may be removed and shown on all sides and dropped 
on the table with perfect safety. 
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Flyaway Cards 

Reverse the two bottom cards of the pack and on the upper of the 
two put a smear of diachylon. 

Allow a spectator to freely select a card; as he looks at it quietly drop 
your left hand to your side, turning it over, bring the hand up with its 
back uppermost and the pack will be reversed, but without any 
alteration in its appearance owing to the two reversed cards. Put the 
chosen card squarely on the pack face up and have the spectator 
initial it. The upper of the two reversed cards will adhere to the 
initialed card as you take it off and insert it face up in the middle of 
the pack. Again quietly drop your left hand to the side as you say you 
will make the chosen card vanish and another card reverse itself in its 
place, Raise the left hand with the pack now right side up. If you can 
secretly turn the bottom card over to bring it face down with the rest 
of the cards, do so, if not, turn the top card to show it and replace it, 
then boldly draw out the bottom card sharply turning it as you do so, 
show it and put back on the bottom. Spread the pack backs 
uppermost, the initialed card has gone and another card shows up 
reversed. Withdraw this card, the initialed card is stuck to its back face 
downwards, and place it (the two as one) on the table, face up. 

Spread the pack and have a search made, the initialed card has 
disappeared. Insert the double card, still face up in the face-up pack, 
square the pack and riffle shuffle it thoroughly. Hand the pack to the 
spectator. Order the chosen card to return to the pack reversed. He 
spreads the pack face up, one card is reversed, it is the initialed card. 





The same trick can be done by simply wetting the thumb and 
transferring some of the saliva to the back of the uppermost of the two 
reversed cards. 
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Ace Transposition 

Two packs are required, one red-backed, the other blue. From both 
remove the AH and the AS. Treat the backs of the top cards of each 
pack with diachylon. In the red pack put the blue-backed AH second 
from the top and place the red-backed AH in the middle. In the blue- 
backed pack place the red-backed AS second from the top and in the 
middle put the blue-backed AS. Fan the red-backed pack face up and 
remove the AH from the middle, keeping the pack face up, take off 
about a dozen cards from below, square them up and put them down 
face up beside the AH. Put remainder aside. 

From the blue-backed pack remove the AS from the middle with the 
pack face up, separate about a dozen cards from the bottom, square 
the packet and put it face up beside the AS, put rest aside. 

Take the red-backed packet, put the red-backed A on top, i.e. on the 
diachylon card, cut once and squeeze the packet. 

Take the blue-backed packet, put the blue-backed AS on top, also on 
the diachylon card, cut once and squeeze the cards. 

Spread the red-backed packet face up, take out the AH (blue-backed) 
keeping the face to the front and drop it thus into a goblet, place the 
double card from the packet against the goblet red side face out as an 
indicator. The remainder of the packet drop behind the AH. 

From the blue-backed packet take out the AS (red-backed) keeping its 
face to the front, drop it into a second goblet on the other side of the 
table. Take out the double card and place it blue back outwards 
against the side of the goblet as an indicator. Show the faces of the 
rest of the cards and drop them behind the AS. 

Change the positions of the two indicator cards and order the two A's 
to pass across to the opposite glasses. Show that the change has 
taken place and hand the goblets and cards to be examined. 





Drop the indicator cards on their respective packs and snap them 
apart. 
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Remote Control Improved 

Orville W. Meyer 

THIS is an improvement on the original trick by Annemann in that 

the use of any special card is eliminated and the trick can be done with 
any two packs of the same size with contrasting back designs. To 
prepare, take any card, say 2H and prepare its face with diachylon. 
Place the red-backed 2H on the bottom of the red-backed pack. 

Run through the blue-backed pack and remove the prepared 2H not 
allowing its face to be seen and have it initialed on the back by a 
spectator. Announce that you will place the card somewhere in the red 
pack, put pack and card behind your back and place the card on the 
bottom of the pack, therefore if anyone has noticed the 2H at the 
bottom no change is visible, a 2H still shows there. 

Bring the pack forward and spread it on the table face up, but keeping 
the two deuces under the end cards. Have someone indicate any card. 
Leave that card face up on the table, gather up the pack and put it 
face down on your left hand. Pick up the chosen card and drop it on 
the face of the pack for someone to initial on the face. Press the card 
down so that it adheres to the prepared 2H and they become 
practically one card. With the left thumb deal the apparently single 
card face up on the table and hand the pack to a spectator to deal 
through and find the blue-backed, initialed card. It is not there. Pick 
up the card on the table, have the initials on the face acknowledged, 
turn it over and show the blue back, the initials on it are also 
acknowledged thus proving that from amongst fifty-two cards that 
very card has been picked out. 
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Card In Pocket 

Required a full pack of fifty-two cards and the Joker. Treat the back 
of the Joker with diachylon and place it on top of the pack. 






Riffle shuffle the pack several times, retaining the Joker on the top. 
Spread the pack face down and invite a spectator to draw out any card 
and note carefully what it is. Gather up the pack, undercut for the 
return of the chosen card so that it goes on top of the diachylon back 
of the Joker, drop the lower portion on top, square the cards, secretly 
squeezing them, and hand the pack to the spectator to shuffle. Take 
the pack and put it in your outside right coat pocket. Riffle over the 
top edges of the cards and locate the double card, that is the Joker 
and the chosen card stuck together, take them out, face towards you 
and put them in your upper left waistcoat pocket. 

Ask the spectator to remove the pack from your pocket and count 
them. He finds fifty-one. Tell him to run over the faces and take out 
his card. In the meantime you have separated the cards in your 
waistcoat pocket with right thumb and fingers, pushed the Joker right 
down and drawn the chosen card upwards so that about half its back 
shows. The spectator announces that his card is not in the pack. He 
takes the card from your waistcoat pocket after naming it. 

It will be noted that the prepared card is subtly got rid of and the pack 
is ready for any other effects. 
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The Diachylon Do As I Do 

As USUAL a red-backed pack and a blue-backed one are used. 
Prepare by treating the bottom card of the blue-backed pack with 
diachylon; next above it place any red-backed card from the other 
pack. Pick out its duplicate with blue back and put it sixth from the 
top. The red-backed pack is unprepared. 

To begin, with, force the red pack on a spectator in the usual way. The 
spectator shuffles his pack while you false shuffle the blue pack. Each 
puts a card face down on the table, you taking the sixth card, while 
the spectator puts out any card, neither card being looked at. The 
packs are squared and placed face down on the table. Place your card 
on top of the spectator's pack and he puts his card on top of yours. 
Both packs are given one complete cut. Hand your pack to the 
spectator, squeezing it as you do so, and he hands you his. Both packs 
are spread face downwards, the odd colored cards are pushed out. 
They are turned over and prove to be the same. 

Refer to section ' Do As I Do 1 for methods with unprepared cards. 
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A Real Magical Vanish 

Gravatt 


rROM a red-backed pack take out the AH, AS, and QH. Prepare the 

face of the QH with diachylon. Place a double-backed card, one side 
red, the other side blue behind the QH well squared together and 
arrange the two A's in a fan with the QH and the double-backed card 
between them so that when shown back and front they appear to be 
three cards only. Prepare the top card of a blue-backed pack with 
diachylon. 

Show the three cards, AH, QH, AS, fanned, back and front. Close the 
fan and squeeze the cards so that the QH adheres to the back of the 
AH. Holding the cards face down draw out the middle card, the double- 
backed card, calling it the QH. The red back shows and as you 
immediately spread the two aces showing their faces there can be no 
suspicion that the card is not the Q. Put the two A's, with the Q 
adhering to the back of the AH in a spectator's pocket. 

Take the blue pack, spread it showing backs and faces, square it up 
and drop it face up on the supposed Q, press down on the pack as you 
make one complete cut thus causing the red back of the double- 
backed card to adhere to the back of the prepared blue card. 

Order the red-backed Q to pass from the blue-backed pack and rejoin 
the two A's in the spectator's pocket. Spread the blue-backed pack, 
every card is blue backed. Take the cards from the spectator's pocket, 
spreading the Q and the AH apart as you do so and throw the three 
cards on the table one by one. 

Mr. Gravatt describes this effect as a masterpiece, leaving it to the 
reader to judge for himself upon trying it. We also will leave it at that. 
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The Acme Spirit Test 

From any pack of cards take five that have a large proportion of 






white space on the faces, say four 2's and a 3. Prepare the edges of 
one card by rubbing a little diachylon on them. This card can then be 
easily picked from amongst the others by the slightly sticky edges. 

Place the prepared card in the middle of the five, fan them out and ask 
a spectator to take one. Usually the middle card is taken, if so ask him 
to write the name of any deceased person on it. Turn away as this is 
done, and tell the spectator to put the card in his pocket when he has 
written the name. In the same way names of living people are written 
on each of the other four cards. Finally the five cards are mixed up by 
the spectator and placed face down on your right hand which you 
immediately put behind your back. If desired you may be genuinely 
blindfolded. Placing the cards to your forehead one by one you 
infallibly announce the card with the dead person's name on it-simply 
by feeling the slightly sticky edge as you place it to your forehead. 

If the prepared card is not taken the first time have a name of a living 
person written on it, hand three other cards for names of living 
persons and the prepared card last for the dead name. 
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Number Please 

BEFOREHAND place a very small pot containing a little diachylon 
paste in your waistcoat pocket. 

From any pack which has been thoroughly shuffled let a spectator 
freely select a card, note what it is, replace it and you secretly bring it 
to the top. Ask spectator to name any number from one to fifty-two. 
Get a tiny daub of the diachylon on your right thumb and rub it on the 
back of the top card, the chosen one. 

Suppose twenty is the number chosen. Count the cards from your left 
hand into your right one by one taking each succeeding card under the 
one before it, so keeping the cards in the same order, the chosen card 
remaining on top of the cards in the right hand. When you reach the 
twentieth card put it on top of the packet in the right hand and put the 
remainder of the pack down. Take the packet of twenty cards in your 
left hand, square the cards perfectly and press down with the left 
thumb as you have the spectator name his card. The two cards adhere 
and you turn them over as one. 
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The Sympathetic Pair-No. 1 

The top card of the pack is prepared with diachylon. 


Invite a spectator to think of any card he pleases and write its name 
on a slip of paper; you do the same, writing the name of the top card. 
Spread the pack, face out and ask the spectator to find his card and 
remove it. Under cut the pack and have the card replaced on top of 
your diachylon card. Drop the lower portion on top, square and 
squeeze the pack. Spectator may now shuffle freely by the overhand 
method. Take the pack, let the spectator open and read the names on 
the slips, find the double card and push the two apart as you show 
them. 
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The Sympathetic Pair-No. 2 

TWO duplicates of cards in the pack are required. Suppose the cards 
are the 10S and 5D. Cut the duplicates a little shorter and stick the 
two regular cards together with a little diachylon on the back of one. 
Put this pair anywhere in the pack, the two short cards on top. 

Force the two shorts and have them replaced and the pack shuffled 
overhand by the spectator. When you take it back and riffle the ends 
you stop at the double card automatically, separate the two cards and 
show that they have come together. The duplicate short cards will not 
appear during the riffle. 
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The Sympathetic Pair-No. 3 


D EFOREHAND get a little diachylon under left thumb-nail. From any 

pack, thoroughly shuffled, allow a card to be freely selected, noted and 
replaced. Bring it to the top and have another person select a card. As 
he notes it transfer the diachylon to the back of the top card. Under 





cut the pack for the return of the second card so that it goes on top of 
the first one. Drop the lower portion on top, square and squeeze the 
cards and hand them to be shuffled overhand fashion. Finally the cards 
are named and you show they have come together; push them apart 
as you show them. 
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Chapter VII 

"Double-Back Principles in Card Magic" 
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Insto-Transpo 


THE first double-backed cards put on the market were used in the 

trick called 'Two Card Monte', and sold by Theodore L. Deland about 
the year 1910. However, I have reason to believe that the principle 
was known to and used by Hofzinser many years ago. Deland's trick is 
more of a joke than a feat of magic but it opened the way for the 
invention of many fine tricks dependent on the use of the double-back 
principle. 
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Alice In Wonderland 


DOUBLE-BACKED card is required. Have this on the top of the 

pack. False shuffle and cut, leaving it in that position. Allow a 
spectator to make a free choice of one card and note it. Cut the pack 
about the middle, at the same time slipping the double-backed card on 
top of the lower portion, and put the cut face up on the table. The act 
of turning the cut face up will completely cover the slip sleight. Have 





























the chosen card put face down on top of the face-up cards, then place 
the other portion of the pack on top also face up. The double-back 
card is thus just above the chosen card. Take the pack and run over 
the cards backs uppermost until you come to the reversed chosen 
card, suppose it is the 6D. Divide the pack at that point and put the 
cards above it below the rest. The 6D is now on top of the pack and 
the next card is the double-backed one. Lift the two cards as one and 
turn them face down. Take off the top card, apparently the 6D, and 
put it in the middle. Order the 6D, to reverse itself and spread the 
cards, keeping the top card hidden and show a card reversed in the 
middle; this is the double-backed card but you call it the 6D. 

Without allowing time for anyone to ask you to show its face turn the 
pack face down and run the cards one by one into your right hand, 
reversing their order. You do this to show that the cards are all backs 
up, really you spell the chosen card, 6D in this case, and on reaching 
the last letter throw the packet back on the top of the pack. Seeing 
that the double lift left the chosen card on the top you have thus put it 
in position to be spelt out. Order the card to go to that position and 
proceed to spell it out, turning the card on the last letter. 

A false shuffle before the spelling greatly strengthens the effect. 
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Double-Backed Card Routine 

Lane 


TO PRESENT this routine of five effective tricks you require: 


• A double-backed card made by gluing two cards face to face. 

• AC, JC with one index pip and large pip at the same end 
changed to S with indian ink. 

• One red-backed card, say the 6H. 

• Pack of blue-backed cards. 

Beforehand arrange the pack with the double-backed card on top, the 
red-backed card next to it, faked JC anywhere in the pack and the 6H 
on the bottom. 

To present the routine begin by taking the pack from the case, cut and 
force the lower portion. Take the top, bottom and any card from the 
middle putting them face down on the table and force the middle one, 
the 6H. 





Assemble the pack with the double-backed card on top. Insert the 6H 
anywhere in the pack. Cut several times but finally cut at the double- 
backed card which you always find easily by its thickness. 

Make a double lift and show the red-backed 6H. Insert it face up in the 
pack, allowing part to protrude. Push it home, order it to right itself. 
Spread pack, it is still face up, take it out, turn it over and show its red 
back, 'It's blushing for its failure.' 

Toss it aside and cut double-back card to top. Cut the pack, take up 
the lower part and show how, by lifting two cards as one, you can 
make a card apparently return to the top after being put in the middle. 
Do this several times till the spectators understand the process (Lane 
says to do this) but show that it cannot be done with the card on the 
top. Replace the cut on top so that the double-backed card is the top 
card. 

Have a card freely chosen, under cut for its return and square up. Card 
is on the double-backed card. 

Riffle to double-backed card and then five or six more and cut pack at 
that point. Chosen card is now about six cards down from the top, with 
the double-backed card below it. 

Feel for this card and turn all the cards above it as one, showing the 
chosen card. Turn the packet face down, take off the top card and put 
it in the middle. Again turn all cards above the double-backed card as 
one, again showing the chosen card. Turn packet face down, put top 
card in middle and continue showing that the card returns to the top 
until it alone is above the double-backed card. Leave it face up. 

Turn the pack face up and show all the cards face up except the 
chosen card. Pull it out and show it back and front. Replace it face 
down, glide it back, draw out the double-backed card and push it into 
the pack. Turn the pack over and show chosen card back in same 
position. 

Cut double-backed card to bottom. Have a card chosen and noted. 
Reverse the pack, take the card and insert it in the middle. Reverse 
the pack, run through the pack and show selected card face up. 

Run over the faces of the cards and put the JS on top. On it place any 
red card and on that the faked JC-JS. Pass to the middle and force the 
JS. Have it replaced in the same position and pass to the top. Lift 
three as one and show the JS. Turn the three down, lift the faked card 
and push it in the middle, leaving the JS end protruding. Turn top red 
card to show that the JS really has been taken, and as final proof turn 


pack and show protruding end of faked card. Turn pack down, push 
card flush, and instantly show JS on top. By spreading the opposite 
end of the pack you show every card, there is no duplicate. 

Cut double-backed card to bottom. Spread the pack for selection of a 
card. Count the cards as you push them off. Suppose the nineteenth 
card is taken. As the spectator notes his card, cut the eighteen cards 
to the bottom thus bringing them under the double-backed card. 
Under cut for the return of the selected card and throw the lower 
portion on top. Card is again nineteenth from the top. Let spectator 
cut several times with complete cuts, then false shuffle and cut at the 
double-backed card. Announce the position of the card as the 
nineteenth from the top. Deal and show it. 

Cut the double-backed to the top. Have a card freely chosen. Cut for 
its return, slipping the double-backed card on top of the lower part. 
Slip the little finger under the card above the chosen card and make 
the pass. Turn over and show the top card, an indifferent card, then 
turn over three cards as one, bringing the double-backed card to the 
top and reversing the chosen card under it. Cut the cards. Have the 
chosen card named, and instantly spread the pack showing it face up 
in the middle. 
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Transposition Extraordinary 

Required two packs, one red-backed, the other blue, also a double- 
backed card, one side red the other side blue, to match the packs. The 
double-backed card is set, blue side up on the blue-backed pack. 

Allow a spectator to take any card from the blue pack, examine it and 
place it face up on that pack. Suppose it is the 5D. 

Hand the red pack to another spectator and have him remove the 
same card, 5D, from that pack and place it face out on the back. 

Pick up the blue pack, make a double lift taking the 5D and the double- 
backed card as one. Put the pack down, take the red-backed 5D and 
put it face down below the two cards in the left hand. The two 5D's are 
now back to back, with the double-backed card between, and its backs 
face in opposite directions to the backs of the two cards. Turn the 
three cards over several times to confuse the spectators, then lift the 
top card off by sliding it towards you, saying, 'I will place this red card 
on top of this blue pack.' Lay the card, really the blue-backed 5D face 






up on the face-down blue pack. As the card in your left hand has a 
blue back showing, the spectators naturally are sure the red-backed 
5D has really been put on the blue pack. The double-backed cards and 
the red 5D are placed face up on the back of the red pack, thus 
bringing the red back of the double-backed card uppermost. 

Put the two 5D's face up into the packs on which they lie, being careful 
not to expose the backs. Order the cards to return to their respective 
packs and show that this extraordinary mystery has taken place. You 
may hand the blue pack to a spectator to verify the return of the blue 
card, thus both packs will have been freely handled. 
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Insto-Transpo 

Annemann 

EFFECT. Fanning a well-shuffled pack, the performer has a spectator 
freely select a card on the face of which the spectator's initials are 
written. The card is openly placed in the spectator's pocket, not quite 
out of sight and is not touched again until the end of the trick. Now the 
spectator takes the pack and fans it. The performer selects a face¬ 
down card, initials it and places it in his own pocket. Then the miracle 
happens. The performer takes the card from the spectator's pocket 
and it is found to be the performer's card with his initials on it. Then 
the spectator takes the card from the performer's pocket and finds 
that it is his own initialed card. 

METHOD. On the top of the pack you have a double-backed card to 
match the pack. On the upper left and lower right corners of each side 
are light pencil dots, so that no matter how the card is placed in the 
pack it shows up plainly as soon as the cards are fanned. Under this 
card is any indifferent card on which you have beforehand written your 
initials. Riffle shuffle, leaving the two top cards in position. 

Fan the pack and have a spectator select any card. Take it and lay it 
face up on the pack in your left hand, ask the person's initials and 
openly write them on the face of the card. With the right thumb lift 
three cards and turn them over as one, that is, you make a triple lift. 

At once push off the top card with the left thumb, take it and place it 
back outwards in the spectator's breast pocket without showing its 
face. You have thus placed the indifferent card with your initials in the 
spectator's pocket while his card lies below the double-backed card. 
Hand the pack to the spectator after making one cut. Tell him to 
spread the cards and you pick out the one below the double-backed 
card which you recognize by the dot on the corner. Hold the card with 






its face to yourself and name it as being the card with your own initials 
on it. Pretend to write your initials on it and put it in your own pocket. 
The trick is done. Order the change and you each take your cards from 
the other's pocket. 
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Remote Control 

Annemann 


Two packs are required; one red-backed, the other blue-also a 

double-back card, one side red the other side blue. The red side is 
prepared with diachylon and the card is placed red side down on top of 
the blue pack. All is then ready. 

Hand out both packs to be shuffled. Take them back and from the blue 
pack take out the double-backed card, first loosening it from the card 
to which it adheres, and place it, red side downwards on your right 
hand. Call attention to the fact that no one can possibly have any idea 
what card it is except yourself. Take the red-backed pack in your left 
hand and put both hands behind your back, saying that you will put 
the blue-backed card in amongst the red-backed cards so that nobody 
can tell just whereabouts it is. What you really do is to put the double- 
backed card with its red side upwards on top of the pack. Bring the 
pack forward and spread it face upwards on the table, that is, all 
except the top two or three cards. Invite a spectator to look over the 
faces of the row of cards, mentally select one then put his finger on it 
and push it out of the row, still face up. Gather up the rest of the pack 
and put it face down in your left hand. Pick up the selected card and 
lay it face up on the pack, that is, on the prepared back of the double- 
backed card. Quietly press it firmly and squarely so that the two 
adhere, then with the left thumb push them, as one card, on to the 
table. 

Hand the pack to the spectator who initialed the blue back and ask him 
to take out that card. He cannot find it, there is no blue-backed card in 
the pack. Turn the card on the table, it is blue-backed and bears his 
initials. By remote control you have caused that one card to be picked 
from the fifty-two cards of the pack. 
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Initialed Card Telepathy 






Annemann 


EFFECT. A card is freely selected and initialed. It is returned and the 
pack shuffled. The spectator thinks of a number. Performer openly and 
slowly counts down until the spectator stops him and there is the 
initialed card. Performer does not know the card or the number until 
the finish of the trick. 

METHOD. Place a double-backed card on the top of the pack. Put a 
light pencil dot on the upper left and lower right corners of that card 
on both sides so that it can be found instantly in a slightly fanned 
pack. Have a spectator freely select a card and initial its face. 

Undercut the pack, have the card replaced on the double-backed card 
and complete the cut. Cut several times and finally by sighting the dot 
cut to bring the chosen card to the top with the double-backed card 
below it. 

Ask the spectator to think of a number below fifteen so that the effect 
will not be too prolonged. Now say, 'Your number is odd, isn't it?' If so 
you continue, 'I thought so, but-don't tell me or anyone else just what 
the number in your thought is.' If the answer is 'No,' say 'Well that's 
odd. However, don't let me or anyone else know the number you are 
thinking of.' You know now whether the number is odd or even which 
is all the information you need. 

If even, with your right thumb lift the rear ends of three cards and 
insert the tip of the little finger. Turn the three cards as one, take off 
the face-up card and push it into the middle. The double-backed card 
is now on top, the selected card is face up below it. But if the number 
is odd simply leave the double-back on the top with the selected card 
below it. 

Riffle shuffle the pack, leaving the two cards in position, and announce 
that the chosen card is now at the number thought of. Lift and turn 
three cards as one as you ask 'Are you thinking of One ?' On the 
negative reply take of the top faced card singly. Drop the card on the 
table. 

Again lift three and insert tip of little finger as you ask if he is thinking 
of Two. If again the answer is 'No' turn the three cards, take off the 
top faced one and drop it on the table. When finally you get the 
answer 'Yes,' push off the top face-down card and it will be the 
initialed card. Try this out with the cards and the details will be clear 
but the lifting of the three cards as one requires practice. 
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Turnover 


Place a double-backed card on the bottom of the pack, first 

reversing the card above it. Riffle shuffle the pack without disturbing 
the two bottom cards and being careful not to expose the face card. 

Let a spectator select a card freely and note what it is. As he does so 
quietly turn the pack over, then cut the pack for the return of the card 
but in doing that slip the double-backed card from the top on to the 
lower half of the pack. Keep the backs of the cards to the front as you 
do this. 

Have the card returned on top of the double-backed card and drop the 
right-hand portion on top. You have now only to secretly turn the pack 
over and the chosen card will be face up in the middle. The double- 
backed card will be immediately above it and if you slip this to the 
bottom you have the pack in readiness to repeat the feat. 
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Repeating Card Turnover 

A PACK made up of twenty-six ordinary cards and twenty-six double- 
backed cards is required. Having the double-backed cards below the 
others, let a spectator choose any one of the ordinary cards and note 
it. Have it replaced in the lower half of the pack, i.e. amongst the 
double-backed cards. Square up the cards and secretly turn the pack 
over. Order the chosen card to turn over and spread almost half the 
cards, revealing the chosen card face up amongst apparently face¬ 
down cards. Care must be taken not to expose any part of the lower 
half of the pack. Remove the card and insert it in the lower half face 
down, i.e. amongst the ordinary cards which are face up. Again turn 
the pack over secretly and order the card to repeat its somersault. 
Spread the cards on the table with a wide sweep and once more the 
selected card appears face up in the face-down pack. 
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A Reverse Location 

Larsen 





REQUIRED: two double-backed cards. At the start have one of these 
at the top, the other at the bottom. False shuffle, keeping them in 
position. The easiest way to do this is to riffle shuffle, keeping the 
cards well covered with the hands so that in bending the corners for 
the riffle the lower sides are not exposed. Have a card freely chosen 
and under cut half the cards for its return. The chosen card thus 
comes between the two double-backed cards. Order the two cards on 
each side of the chosen card to turn over. Place the pack face up on 
the table and spread the cards out in a line. Two cards are revealed 
backs uppermost with the chosen card between them. 

The same effect can be obtained with only one double-backed card. 
Have this on the top and secretly reverse the bottom card. Undercut 
as above for the return of the card and finish as before. This is the 
better method as there is only one prepared card to get rid of, or you 
may leave the double-backed card in the pack for another effect by 
proceeding thus: take out the chosen card, slide the lower of the two 
reversed cards on top of the other, then turn them over together on 
the face-up pack. The face of the lower card will show and there will 
be no suspicion attached to the other card. This leaves the double- 
backed card on the top to be used as you may desire for another 
effect. 
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Double-Backed Card Force 

Two packs are required, one blue-backed, the other red, together 
with a double-backed card one side of which is red and the other blue. 
From the red pack take any card and place it face upwards third from 
the bottom of the blue pack. Under this put the card you wish to force, 
face downwards, and under this card any indifferent card. You now 
have the force card second from the bottom with a reversed card 
above it. 

On the red pack put the double-backed card, red side upwards. 

To make the force, take the blue pack and riffle shuffle it, being careful 
not to disturb the three bottom cards. Turn the pack face up and riffle 
till a spectator calls 'Stop'. Take the double-backed card from the top 
of the red pack, being careful not to expose its face, and insert it at 
this point, square the pack and cut it several times. Fan the pack face 
downwards. The only red back to show will be the card you previously 
put in the pack reversed. Show all the other cards are blue-backed and 



allow the spectator to remove the card under the red-backed card. The 
force is made. Openly remove the red-backed card and return it to the 
red-backed pack, showing that it is an ordinary card. The double- 
backed card remains in the blue pack to be used in your next trick or 
secretly removed, as the case may be. 
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Reversi 

THE effect of finding a chosen card by having it reverse itself in the 

pack is only suitable for intimate work but the method that follows 
makes it effective for the stage or platform. 

You require a pack made up of fifty-one double-backed cards and one 
ordinary card which you place on the bottom. One end of all the fifty- 
one cards is darkened and, in use, you keep this end always towards 
yourself. From an ordinary pack with the same backs you allow three 
cards to be freely chosen. In order that the whole audience may follow 
the trick, turn your back and have the three spectators hold up their 
cards for all to see. Take the opportunity to slip the ordinary pack in a 
waistcoat pocket and take out the faked pack. Keep your elbows 
pressed closely to your sides as you do this so that there is no visible 
movement of your arms to telegraph that you are doing something. 

Have the cards fairly thrust into the pack in different places, letting 
each spectator push his card flush. Make a false shuffle since it is 
desirable to keep the three cards well separated. Return to the stage, 
holding pack in full view, and call attention to an easel on your table 
which has a board on it with a wide ledge so that a full pack can be 
stood on it safely. In the meantime you have quietly let the bottom 
card of the pack fall to your left palm and turned all the other cards 
over on it. To all appearances the pack is exactly the same but now 
the three chosen cards will be faced upwards and would show up if the 
pack were spread. 

Stand the pack on the easel with its darkened edge upwards and the 
face of the bottom indifferent card against the board. The pack now 
contains fifty-five cards but standing to the rear of the easel you 
slowly push them off from the left- to the right-hand side of the board 
counting fifty-two cards only and not exposing the reversed cards. This 
is possible because owing to the white edges of the chosen cards 
showing up plainly when you come to the card before one of the 
chosen cards you push two cards forward as one, thus fifty-two cards 
are shown all with their backs outwards. 









After giving the order for the three chosen cards to reverse 
themselves, simply push the cards forward one by one on the easel 
and the three cards show up, and when you come to the fifty-second 
card pick up the last four as one card. As each card reveals itself take 
it out and have it acknowledged by the person who drew it. If desired 
each card can be initialed by the drawer and identified at the finish. 

It will be found a help if the ledge on which the cards rest is canted 
very slightly upwards, the minute projection of the upper ends of the 
cards being an assistance in removing them neatly. 
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Chameleon Backs 

Vernon 


PoR this clever effect you require two packs, one with red back and 

one with blue; also a double-backed card one side red, the other side 
blue. Place the double-backed card on the blue-backed pack with its 
blue back upwards. Both packs may be shuffled by a spectator if 
desired. Take the red pack and pick out any black card, put it on the 
table without showing its face. Fan the blue pack and cut the double- 
backed card to the top. Then pick out any red card, holding it in the 
right hand, and the pack face down in the left hand. 

Pick up the red-backed card from the table and hold the two cards face 
down between the fingers and thumb. Show the backs, one red, one 
blue. Turn them face up, pushing them in opposite directions, and 
show a black card and a red one. Apparently the blue-backed card has 
a black face and the red card a red face, just the opposite to the real 
state of affairs. Repeat the move several times to impress the 
spectators. Then with the faces upward drop the black card on the 
floor face up, asking all to remember that it is the blue-backed card. 

Drop the red card face up on top of the blue-backed pack, i.e. on top 
of the double-backed card. Make a double lift and turn over, showing 
the red back of the double-backed card, thus proving that the red¬ 
faced card really has a red back. Turn the two cards again, take off the 
face-up red card and drop it on the floor. Order an extraordinary 
change; the cards are turned over, the red card is seen to have a blue 
back and the black card has a red back. 
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Satan Behind You 


Secrete a double-backed card, to match the pack, under your belt 
at the back. 

Have the cards shuffled by a spectator and let him cut the pack into 
two even packets, handing you one and retaining the other himself. To 
illustrate what you want him to do, place your packet behind your 
back, add the double-backed card from under your belt to the top and 
bring forward the bottom card, look at it and replace it, as you say, on 
the top of the other cards-really you put it reversed on the bottom of 
your packet. Spectator puts his packet behind his back, brings a card 
forward, notes what it is, puts it on top of his packet. You both bring 
the cards forward, and you put your packet on top of his, thus bringing 
the card you reversed immediately above the spectator's card. Instruct 
him to place the pack thus assembled, with his card buried in the 
middle, behind his back and to take off the top card, turn it face up 
and push it into the pack. 

The spectator does this, brings the pack forward and puts it on the 
table, face down. Spread the cards, one card is reversed. Push out the 
card below it, have the chosen card named and turn it up. The 
spectator has located his card himself. The reversal of the double- 
backed card has no effect and seeing one card reversed the spectator 
naturally concludes that it is the card he turned over. 
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The Double Card Prediction 

Xn ADDITION to a double-backed card you require an envelope, a slip 
of paper and a pencil. 

Beforehand take any two cards, say AC and 2S and write their names 
on the slip of paper. Put this in the envelope and fasten the flap down. 
Place any indifferent card face up between the face-down AC and 2S 
and put the three cards on the top of the pack, the indifferent card 
being the second card and face up. Finally place the double-backed 
card on the top of the pack. 

Begin the feat by handing the envelope to a spectator to hold. Riffle 




shuffle the cards, keeping the four top cards in position and covering 
the pack well with your hands in the action to avoid exposure of the 
faced card. Take off the top card, turn the pack face up, and hand the 
double-backed card, just removed, to a spectator, inviting him to 
thrust it into the pack anywhere, face down. Thrust the pack forward 
and have him do this quickly so that he will have no chance of turning 
the card over. Have him cut the pack, then turn it face down and 
spread it on the table. One reversed card is visible and is naturally 
taken to be the card just inserted by the spectator. 

Let him draw out the card above and the card below the faced card, 
leaving them face down. Invite him to open the envelope and read 
your prediction. The two cards are turned and prove to be the very 
ones named. 
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Comedy Relief 

THIS use of a double-backed card is essentially one for magicians, or 
to squelch the person who has a smattering of magical knowledge and 
has been making a nuisance of himself. Casually introduce the old trick 
of making a chosen card turn face up on the pack by dropping the 
cards on the table. Then explain the trick and say that owing to its 
difficulty magicians do not often use it. This is simply to lead the 
nuisance to say he knows the trick and can do it. Hand him the pack 
and let him try. Much to his surprise he fails. Try as he will the card 
obstinately remains back up. 

Before handing the pack to the 'wise guy' you bring the double-backed 
card to the top. 
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Giant Acrobatic Cards 

Grant 


For this trick ten unprepared Giant cards and eight Giant double- 

backed cards are necessary. Set the cards alternately, an unprepared 
card on top, followed by a double-backed card, then an unprepared 
card, next a double-backed card and so on. 




Begin by fanning the backs towards the spectators. The cards appear 
to be regular, all facing the same way. Square up the cards and deal 
nine in the following way: first card face up, next card back up, next 
card face up, and so on. The ninth card will be face up. Square up the 
pile, turn it over and put it face down. 

Fan the remaining cards backs up, they appear to be facing the same 
way. Square them and place them in full view. Give the magic 
command, fan the first stack of nine backs up and all appear to have 
reversed themselves facing the one way. Pick up pile No. 2 and turning 
it over faces towards the audience, run them from hand to hand and 
every second card is face down. 
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Single Card Force 

THE double-backed card to be used for this force is made by simply 

gluing two cards of the pack face to face. If such a card is placed in 
the pack you can always find it by simply riffling the ends of the cards. 
When that card is reached there is always a distinct stop. To use it for 
forcing a single card, place it in the pack with the card to be forced 
immediately above it. Make a false shuffle, then invite a spectator to 
insert his forefinger into the pack as you riffle the ends. Time the 
action so that you push the pack forward to meet his finger just as the 
break at the double-backed card occurs. Let him look at, or take out, 
the card above his finger. This makes an easy and certain force. 
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The Perfect Force 

H. I. Christ 


THIS method may be used for one card or several. 


Place a double-backed card on top of the pack and under it, face up, 
the card or cards to be forced; for example, to force three cards. 

Riffle shuffle, leaving the four top cards in place. Put the pack on the 
outstretched left hand of the spectator and ask him to cut the pack 






with his right hand. Take the portion he cuts from him, turn it face up 
and drop it on top of the remainder of the cards on his left hand, 
saying as you do so, 'We will mark the cut in this manner. Hold the 
cards tightly for a moment until we are ready to see what cards you 
have selected,' or any other remark to suit the trick in hand. 

Let the spectator remove the face-up cards and take off the three 
cards from the top of the face-down packet. These are the three cards 
that were reversed under the double-backed card. The next will be the 
double-backed card which can be easily disposed of, or ready to use 
again as your trick may require. 
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Double-Back Card Force 

It IS A very easy matter to force two cards by the use of a double- 
backed card. 

Beforehand put any indifferent card face up between the two cards to 
be forced and place the three cards together in the middle. The double¬ 
backer you have on the top. 

To force the two cards, make a false shuffle, leaving the cards 
undisturbed. Take off the top card, the double-backed one, hand it to 
a spectator and have him push it into the middle of the pack which you 
turn face up. Push the card quite flush, turn the pack face down and 
spread it on the table. One card shows up reversed; it is the indifferent 
card you had secretly reversed beforehand, but the spectator naturally 
thinks it is the card he just pushed in. He draws out the face-down 
cards above and below it and you have forced them in an innocent and 
apparently straightforward manner. 
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Easy Coin Switch 

THERE are several good card tricks which depend on the exchange of 

the borrowed coin for one of the performer's own. The use of a double- 
backed card affords an easy, natural way for doing this. Have such a 
card, with a duplicate coin under it in such a position that you can pick 






up both with your thumb on top and fingers underneath supporting the 
coin. Receive the coin on the card and in turning to your table simply 
turn the card over, securing the borrowed coin with the tip of your 
thumb. Let the duplicate coin slide off the top of the card into a glass 
as you call attention to the fact that you do not even touch it. 

You can then dispose of the borrowed coin in any way you wish. 
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The Sympathetic Card 

Jess Kelly 

TWO packs of cards are shown. One pack red-backed and the other 
pack blue-backed. 

Performer picks up the red-backed pack and removes one-card from 
the blue-backed pack and explains that generally when a red-back 
card comes in contact with a blue-back pack it naturally changes color. 
The blue-back card is rubbed on the red-back pack and laid face down. 
When this card is picked up it is now found that the back really has 
changed color, from blue to red. 

A red and blue double-back card is required for this effect. This card is 
on the top of the blue-backed pack with the blue side face up. 
Underneath this card is a red-back card. These two cards are picked 
up and shown as one and then placed face up upon top of the red- 
back pack which is held in the left hand. Now the face-up top card is 
slid off on table (face up) leaving the double-back card on the red- 
back pack. On picking up the card on the table and turning it over, it is 
found to be red-backed. 
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Chapter VIII 

"Magic Utilizing Double-Faced Cards" 
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Double-Faced Cards 


THIS particular principle has not received the attention it deserves 

from modern card men. Apart from the trick of passing four K's from a 
hat back to the pack, and vice versa, which was handed down by 
Hoffmann from prehistoric times of magic, there are but few tricks 
with double-faced cards ever seen nowadays. Most of the following are 
due to the ingenuity of Mr. U. F. Grant, the well-known magician and 
magic dealer. For higher flights of magic to which double-faced cards 
may be applied the student is strongly advised to study Hofzinser's 
Card Conjuring, translated by S. H. Sharpe. 
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Hat And Card Change 

Grant 


IxEQUIRED. a double-faced card, say AH-KD. Put this on the bottom 

of a regular pack showing the AH face, next to it place the unprepared 
KD and in the middle of the pack, reversed, put the AH. 























Begin by taking off the two bottom cards, showing their faces and drop 
them into the hat. Remove the double-faced card as the KD and 
vanish by means of a card box, by melting it in a glass of water, or 
any other way you fancy. Then show that the KD has returned to the 
hat while the AH has left it and is now reversed in the pack. 
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The Funny Pack 

Grant 


Zn YOUR upper left waistcoat pocket have a blank card, playing-card 

size, and in right trousers pocket a double-faced card, AH-KD for 
instance. Borrow a pack and palm the fake card on to it, AH face to 
show with the other faces. Run through the faces and show there are 
two AH. Turn the pack over and run over the backs, showing the KD 
face up, i.e. the faked card. Take this out and in pretending to put it in 
your waistcoat pocket, palm it and pull up the blank card already in 
the pocket just enough to show the white edge. 

Finally have the pack examined, it is quite regular with one AH and 
one KD. Take out the card from your waistcoat and show it is simply a 
blank visiting card. 
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U Can't Do As I Do 

Grant 


FAN out five cards face up, a double-faced card being placed second 

from the right-hand end. Hand a spectator any five cards and tell him 
to do exactly what you do. Close the cards together faces up. Put the 
top card on the bottom of the packet face down; top card to bottom 
face up; top card to bottom face down. Spread your cards and show 
three cards face up, two cards backs up. Spectator spreads his and 
they are in the same position. Compliment him. Close up the packets 
again. Place the top card on the bottom face down; turn the top card 
face down; turn the cards over and spread them-yours are all face up 
while the spectator's cards show one card reversed. 






Again the spectator does exactly the same as you and again he has 
one card face down while yours are all face up. 
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The Spotter Cards 

Grant 


Place a double-faced card, say a 7-5, fifth from the bottom of the 

regular pack, with the 5 side to show amongst the backs of the other 
cards. Riffle shuffle without altering the bottom packet and not 
exposing the fake card. Fan the cards face up to show them well mixed 
and have one freely chosen. The card is noted and then placed on the 
top of the pack and buried by one complete cut. 

Order a card to reverse itself in the pack to indicate the position of the 
chosen card. Spread the cards and show the reversed card, i.e. the 5- 
spot side of the fake card. Count down five cards and show the 
selected card. In the same way you can spell the spectator's name to 
find his card. 
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Sundry 


DOUBLE-FACED card may be used in the 'Rising Card Trick', with 

the wrong face showing as it comes up. It is then changed to the right 
card by pressing the hand over it, that is by turning it round under 
cover of the hand. 

A double-spot card, say a 5-7 may be shown as a 7 first and then 
changed to the right card by apparently rubbing two spots off, simply 
by turning the card under cover. 
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The Four Aces 










THE plot of the trick is the usual one. Four A's are placed on a table 

and three indifferent cards put on each. One pile is chosen, the A's 
vanish from the other three piles and all four are found in the pile 
selected. The use of double-faced cards makes the trick easy to work 
and very convincing. 

Three special cards are required; double-faced A's of H, C and D, 
which show indifferent cards on the backs. To prepare the pack; turn it 
face upwards and put the double cards at intervals near the bottom 
with the A sides showing. Next place the regular AS between the 
second and third fake A's. The other three A's of the pack must lie 
seventh, eighth and ninth from the top. 

Begin by turning the pack face up and remove four A's (three faked 
ones and the regular AS), and lay them face up on the table with the 
AS as the third card in the row. Be careful not to expose the lower side 
of the faked cards but you may flash the back of the real AS. From the 
top of the pack take off three cards, show the faces casually and put 
them face down on the first A. Take the next three cards, again give a 
slight flash of their faces and drop them on the second A. The next 
three cards, the three real A's, you take off and drop on the AS. 
Without showing the faces, and finally, take three more cards and drop 
them on the last A. 

The third pile must now be forced. You may either use the old method 
of having the two piles touched, and then one pile-using the old take 
or leave equivoque--or you may ask for a number between one and 
four to be named. This leaves two and three the only possible 
numbers, either of which brings you to the required pile according to 
which end you begin the count from. In any case pile No. 3 is placed 
aside. 

You order the A's to pass to the chosen heap with whatever hocus 
pocus you may affect. Pick up the first pile with your right hand, the 
three top cards face down and the fake A up. Raise the hand, push the 
top card off and throw it face up on the table with a quick turn of the 
wrist. Raise the hand again but this time push out the fake A with the 
fingers and throw it A side down on top of the first card. Continue 
without hesitation by throwing the next card as you did the first, One 
card, an indifferent one, remains in your hand; turn it face upwards 
quickly, snap it with your fingers, showing it freely and drop it on the 
others. The A has vanished. 

Proceed in exactly the same way with the other two piles, but vary the 
throw of the fake card with each pile. It is advisable to throw the cards 
all in one heap and drop the pack face up on them after the throw of 
the last card. 


Finally turn the chosen pile face up and show the four A's. 
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Kings And Aces 

Four double-faced cards—K's on one side, A's on the other-are 
required. Place these cards in different parts of the pack but nearer 
the bottom than the top, with the A's showing with the faces of the 
other cards. Put the four genuine A's on the top of the pack. 

Thus prepared, show the pack face upwards. Remark that you will use 
the four K's and the four A's and take out the real K's and the 
prepared A's, laying them down face upwards. As you draw attention 
to these cards make the half-pass, facing the pack, and bringing the 
four genuine A's to the lower end of it. Very openly put the four K's on 
the top of the pack one by one. Put the pack down. Borrow a hat. Take 
the four A's (the double-faced cards) show them again and put them 
on the table, covering them with the hat and turning them over in so 
doing. Pick up the pack, take off the four K's and show them once 
more, then replace them on the pack. 

Order the cards to change places. Holding the pack in your left hand 
drop the hand to your side as you make a sweeping gesture towards 
the hat with your right hand. Bring your left hand up with its back 
upwards, the pack will be turned. Take off the four A's and show them, 
then lift the hat and display the four K's. 

Under cover of this surprise right the pack, bringing the four 
unprepared K's to the top. Put the double-faced K's on top for a 
second but immediately palm them off in your right hand. With that 
hand pick up the A's and offer them and the pack for examination. 
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The Triangle Trick 

Devant 


By WAY of showing the higher flights to which the use of double 

cards may be put, a detailed description and explanation of this trick 
devised by David Devant, the great English magician, follows: 






Having invited a gentleman to occupy a chair facing the audience the 
performer begins by calling attention to a complete pack of cards 
displayed on a blackboard on an easel and also to a quantity of wide 
ribbon. He removes the two top rows of cards, half the pack, drops 
them face downwards on a tray and asks the spectator to take them, 
cut the pack and put the halves together face to face and then to twist 
the center part of the ribbon several times around the cards. He then 
gives the two ends of the ribbon to two ladies seated at the extreme 
right and left of the front row, forming as he explains 'The Triangle' of 
which the spectator is the Apex. He removes the other half of the 
cards from the easel and puts them face up on the tray. 

Each of the ladies is then asked to mentally select one card. This done 
he gathers up the cards and asks each lady to hold the packet in turn 
at the end of their ribbon and to wish the card thought of to leave the 
packet and go to the gentleman's at the Apex. The ladies name their 
cards, the packet is spread out and the cards are no longer in it. The 
spectator unwinds the ribbon from his packet and in it he finds the two 
cards mentally selected. 

Method. A prepared pack, several yards of wide ribbon, an easel with 
a blackboard having four thin strips across it to hold the cards, a tray 
and a chair are required. 

One half of the pack consists of double-faced cards, the cards on the 
backs being duplicates of the unprepared half of the pack. The cards 
are placed on the easel so that the two top rows are the ordinary 
cards, the two bottom rows are the double-faced cards. They overlap a 
little so that they can be picked up quickly. The performer takes off the 
two top rows, which the spectator puts into a faced packet and then 
winds the center part of the ribbon round it. The two ends of the 
ribbon are handed to the two ladies. He takes the two remaining rows 
from the easel and secretly turns them over in getting the tray, thus 
bringing the duplicates of the cards wrapped in ribbon into view. Each 
lady in turn is asked to merely think of one of these cards. He gathers 
up the cards, has each lady hold them to her end of the ribbon and as 
the cards are named he secretly turns the packet again. Naturally the 
two cards are no longer to be seen. Since duplicates of these cards 
have been in the packet wrapped in the ribbon all the time, the 
spectator on the stage finds them and the trick is brought to a 
successful end. In the meantime the performer has had ample 
opportunity to drop the double-faced cards into his pocket and bring 
out the twenty-six cards necessary to make up a complete pack. This 
he hands to the spectator for inspection. 
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Double Reverse 

Larsen 

REQUIRED. A double-faced card, one face representing say, a JC, the 
other the 10H. Place this card second from the bottom of the pack and 
the J and 10 to match on the top. Force these two cards. Fan the 
upper portion of the pack and have the two forced cards replaced, 
faces down, and in different places. Cut the pack somewhere 
underneath the lower of the two cards so that neither can show up at 
the bottom. Order one of the two cards to turn over; fan the cards and 
the double-card is revealed showing say the JC side. Take it out with 
your right hand, holding it with the J side upwards and being careful 
not to expose the lower side. Turn the pack face up on it and again cut 
the pack. If you now turn the cards face down and spread them, the 
10H side is revealed and the second card has apparently reversed 
itself. 
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New Card Monte 

Grant 


BEFOREHAND place in your right trousers pocket a double-faced 
card, AH-KD. 

To begin the trick openly take from an unprepared pack the AH and 
the KD and place in spectator's side coat pocket. Remove the AH and 
put it in your right side trousers pocket under the KD side of the 
double-faced card. Ask the spectator which card is left in his pocket. 
'The KD,' he replies. 'Correct,' you say and bring out the double card, 
the AH side showing. Put this card in his pocket as the AH, turn it and 
bring it out as the KD, putting it back in your trousers pocket. 

Ask him which card is now in his pocket and he naturally says, 'The 
AH.' Bring the AH from your pocket and throw it on the table. He finds 
the KD in his pocket. The two cards are perfectly ordinary and the 
double card remains snugly in your pocket. 
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A Book Test 






Grant 


Zn AN ordinary pack reverse the AH somewhere near the middle 

between two spot cards, say a 5 and a 7. On the bottom of the pack 
you have a double-faced card with the AH side showing. Note 
beforehand and memorize the seventh word on the fifth page of a 
magazine or book that you have at hand. 

To present the feat turn the pack over and remove the bottom card 
face up as the AH. Turn the pack face down and have this AH thrust 
into it face up, being careful that no one gets a glimpse of the other 
side. Now spread the pack and show the reversed card, the only back 
that shows, between the 5-spot and the 7-spot, turn the card and 
show it is the AH. Say that the 5-spot represents the page and the 7- 
spot the word which is to be read by psychic vision. Hand out the book 
or magazine to a spectator and proceed to get the memorized word in 
the usual hesitating fashion. 
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A Changing Card 

Grant 


A DOUBLE-FACED card, say AH-KD, is placed second from the 

bottom in an ordinary pack, with the KD side as the back of the card 
and the real AH on the bottom of the pack. 

Thus prepared, execute a riffle shuffle, leaving the two bottom cards 
as they were. Make the Hindu shuffle, asking anyone to call 'Stop' 
whenever the spirit moves him. At the word, lift up the packet in your 
right hand and show the AH. This force is quite convincing to laymen, 
as it appears that you have stopped at some indifferent card on 
command. Drop the packet on that in your left hand and order the AH 
to turn over. Spread the cards and the KD side of the double-faced 
card shows. Something has evidently gone wrong so you take out this 
KD, keeping it face up and cut at that point thus secretly bringing the 
AH to the top of the pack. Take out any two cards and put them face 
to face with the KD face up between them. Snap a rubber band round 
the three cards, turning them over in the process. 

Order the recalcitrant AH to appear face up between the two cards and 
the KD to return to the pack. Remove the rubber band, the AH is 
between t them face up. Pick up the pack in your left hand and throw 
out the two unprepared cards to be examined. Make the bottom 



change, taking the unprepared AH from the top of the pack and throw 
it down. 

Palm the double card from the bottom in your left hand and spread the 
pack face up showing the unprepared KD amongst the other cards. 
Pocket the double card. 
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The Improved Burned Card 

After Annemann 

On THE bottom of a regular pack you have the AH and next to it a 
double-faced card, AH-KD with the KD side showing. 

To begin, fan the pack and casually show the faces, keeping the AH at 
the bottom covered with your hand. Make the Hindu shuffle and force 
the AH as in the preceding trick. Put the two packets together and 
order the AH to turn over in the middle. 

Spread the cards and show the AH side of the double-faced card. 
Remove it, keeping it face up and cut the pack at the point, bringing 
the real AH to the top. Place the double-faced card in an envelope, 
handling it always AH side up. Burn the envelope and the card and as 
they bum secretly reverse the AH on the top of the pack and pass it to 
the middle. Finally spread the pack on the table face up. One card is 
reversed in the middle. Turn it up and show the AH resurrected 
Phoenix-like from the flames. 
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A Spirit Message 

Grant 


Required is a double-faced card which has both faces representing 

the same card. On one side write any message which may be 
appropriate to the occasion. Place this card in an ordinary pack, the 
unwritten side showing with the faces of the rest of the cards. 

Remove this card and two others showing the faces of all three plainly. 
Snap a rubber band round the three and in the process turn the packet 








over. Call the spirits into communion and finally reveal the message. 
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A Transposition 

Grant 

On THE bottom of regular pack place the KD, and next to it a double- 
faced card, AH-KD, with the KD side showing. 

Borrow a hat, show the two bottom cards and drop them from the 
pack into a hat, but awkwardly and visibly let another card fall also. 
Remove the double-faced card as the KD and place it in a glass, 
covering it with a handkerchief and give the glass a half turn as you 
move it away. Order the two cards to change over and take the KD 
from the hat, uncover the glass and show the AH. When challenged 
about the third card, bring out an ordinary card, or you may use one 
with STUNG on it. 
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Chapter IX 

"Card Mysteries Using a One-Way Back Design^ 
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One-Way Back Design 

THIS term is applied to cards the backs of which are so patterned 
that if after they have been arranged exactly the same way of the 
reversal of a card, end for end, can be detected by the difference in 
the pattern. The principle is by no means a new one but Charles 
Jordan was probably the first to apply it extensively. Annemann and 
others have also devised some very striking effects that can be done 
by its aid. Probably the best cards for its use are the Bicycle League 
Back cards No. 808. In the center of the backs of these cards there are 
three wings forming a sort of triangle. 



























































one wing up 


Holding a card one way the 
center wing points to the right, 
but on turning the card around 
the other way the wing points to 
the left. The difference is plain to 
anyone looking for it, indeed a 
reversed card can be detected at 
a distance of several yards, yet it 
will never be noticed by the 
uninitiated. It will at once be 
seen that having a pack with this 
mark pointing the same way on 

all the cards any card placed in the pack after it has been reversed can 
be found with ease no matter how much the pack has been shuffled. 



Many of the modern bridge cards can be used in the same way as long 
as the pattern is not too strikingly a one-way design. 


It would be impossible to include all the tricks that have been devised 
upon this principle. From the following selection the reader win no 
doubt be able to select many that will appeal to him and perhaps 
devise others himself, which after all is the most fascinating part of 
card magic. 
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Subtle Method Of Setting The 
Pack Openly 

Annemann 


Here is a way to set a pack, which may have been borrowed, right 

in front of the spectators. Have a card selected, noted, returned and 
secretly pass it to the top. Bring it to the bottom with an overhand 
shuffle and sight it, then send it to the middle with a riffle shuffle. 

State that you will deal the cards one at a time and instruct the person 
that when he sees his card he is to think 'STOP,' but if you should pass 
it by, he is not to say a word. Hold the pack face down and deal the 
cards on the table one by one, turning them face up and here is where 
the trickery lies. Suppose that the first card has its indicator at the 
outer end of the card, turn the card over sideways in placing it face up 
and turn all the cards that follow with the indicators at the top in the 
same way, sideways. When you come to a card with the indicator at 
the inner end, turn it endwise as you lay it face up and treat all other 









cards pointing inwards in the same fashion. When you turn the chosen 
card you give no hint that you know it is the card the person selected 
but you turn the next card in such a way that its indicator will be 
reversed, and when the whole pack has been dealt it will be the only 
one reversed. 

Confess you have failed and spread the cards out face down, spot the 
reversed card and running your forefinger along the line thrust it down 
on the next card above, the chosen card. You have merely to set the 
one reversed card right and the pack is all set for one-way effects. 
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Divination Supreme 

THIS trick depends on a principle that is very little known even by 
magicians and should he particularly noted. 

Hand a one-way pack, properly arranged, of course, to a spectator to 
shuffle. This done give him the following instructions: 'Fan the cards 
with their faces towards you, remove any card that you please and put 
it 

face down on the table. Close the fanned cards and place them on 
your left hand. Square the pack and put it on top of your card. Cut the 
cards and complete the cut. Finally take the pack and shuffle it again, 
then hand it to me.' 

If the reader will follow these instructions with the cards in hand he 
will find that the action reverses the chosen card. The final discovery 
of the card can be made in any way you please. You may let the 
spectator deal all the cards in rows and note the position of the 
reversed card. Cover the cards with a newspaper, observing a headline 
or paragraph that comes over the chosen card. Then with your eyes 
bandaged with a folded handkerchief it is a simple matter to stab the 
chosen card with a penknife. In this case you do not touch the pack 
from first to last and the feat is a perfect mystery. 
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The Phantom Stab 






THE well-known and popular method of discovering selected cards by 

stabbing them with the point of a knife, becomes a simple matter by 
the use of one-way cards. 


With the pack set with all the cards 
pointing in one direction give it a 
thorough overhand shuffle. Allow a 
free selection to be made by fanning 
the pack from left to right. As soon as 
a card is taken, close the fan by 
putting your right hand on the left side 
of it and sweeping it to the right, the 
action reverses the pack with a 
perfectly natural action. Have the card 
replaced and again shuffle the pack. 
Proceed in the same way for the 
selection of as many cards as are to 
be used. Finally have the pack shuffled 
by a spectator while you borrow a 
penknife and a pocket handkerchief. 
Place the pack on the table, have the folded handkerchief tied over 
your eyes, let someone hand you the knife with the open blade and 
have the point directed to the back of the pack. Remember you are 
supposed to be unable to see anything. Flick the cards off the pack 
one by one, when you see a reversed card jab the point into it and 
hold it up for verification. 



After taking a stabbed card off the point of the knife remember to feel 
for the location of the pack with your left hand before resuming the 
flicking of the cards from the top. Use any artifice to strengthen the 
impression that you really cannot see anything. 

With this method the cards have to be found just as they come, you 
do not know to which spectator they belong. The next method 
remedies this defect. 
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Five-Card Stabbing Mystery 

Annemann 


Zn BRIEF the effect is that five cards are freely chosen from a 

shuffled pack, the performer, blindfolded, finds them in regular 
rotation after the shuffled pack has been spread on the table. 








The cards Mr. Annemann recommends for this trick are Bicycle Rider 
Backs. The distinguishing mark is near the upper left corner. There is a 
loop which ends in a curl at one end of the card and a white dot at the 
other end. 

With the cards all set the one way the pack is first thoroughly shuffled, 
then five cards are freely selected by as many spectators. Ask each 
person after noting his card to hold it against his body so that no one 
can possibly see the face. This tends to prevent any chance of the 
cards being turned round. Before the cards are returned turn the pack 
end for end. Have the first card replaced about the middle, and at 
once square up the cards very openly. For the second card fan the 
pack, locate the reverse mark and have the card replaced immediately 
below the first selected card. Again square the pack in such a way that 
it is plain that the card is really lost (as all think) in the middle. 
Continue with the others in the same way. 

Call attention to the blindfold and state that the cards will be spread 
on the table and you spread them out in a long row. Then pick them 
up by scooping them from right to left until the first reversed card is 
reached. Square this half of the pack and drop the cards on the table, 
then gather the remainder in the same way, square them and drop 
them on top of the others. Now the five selected cards are on the top 
in order of selection. Leaving the pack on the table for the moment 
have a spectator blindfold you, either with a regular blindfold or a 
folded handkerchief. In either case you can see down the sides of your 
nose all that is necessary to be seen. 

This done ask a spectator to hand you the pack, do not pick it up 
yourself, you are supposed not to be able to see anything. Give the 
pack two genuine riffle shuffles. This is the puzzling feature of the trick 
even to magicians. The fact is that the first riffle merely distributes the 
five cards in the upper half of the pack without altering their relative 
order and the second riffle sends them in the same way throughout 
the whole pack still in the same order. 

Spread the cards and ask spectator to hand you a penknife, which you 
had borrowed previously and laid with a blade opened on the table. 

You can now locate each card with ease, stabbing it and lifting it on 
the point of the knife as you state whether it is the first, third or 
whichever it may be. 

Instead of spreading the cards you may just flick them off the top of 
the pack stabbing the cards as you come to them. An effective feint to 
introduce is to stab nothing once and hold up the knife as if it had a 
card on it. Hold it till told you have nothing there. Most packs of this 
brand come with the backs in regular order in which case the feat can 
be done straight away with a new pack. It is advisable to run over the 


backs and see that this is so first. 


This feat is undoubtedly one of the best card-stabbing effects that can 
possibly be performed. 
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A Thought Card Prodigy 

With the one-way pack set with the patterns in order, have the 

pack shuffled by a spectator. It is well to indicate that you want an 
overhand shuffle to be made. 

Take the pack and allow the spectator to make a free choice of three 
cards, then tell him that from the three he is to choose one and 
concentrate his thoughts on it, foregoing the other two entirely. Let 
him replace them in the pack, which you have reversed in the 
meantime, the first somewhere near the top, the second in the middle 
and the third near the bottom. Square the pack, tapping the sides and 
ends on the table and make a false shuffle. 

Tell the person it is absolutely necessary that he shall have a clear 
picture of the card in his mind and ask him to take another look at it. 
Spread the pack before his eyes and when you get several cards past 
the first reversed card ask him if he has seen it. If not, continue in the 
same way till you pass the second one and again ask him if he has 
seen his card. If not you know it must be the third but you continue 
fanning to the last card. 

In this way you know which of the three he has chosen and to reveal it 
you deal the cards face down until you reach the reversed card you 
know is his. Make several pretended efforts to lay this card down but it 
appears to cling to your fingers. Have the spectator name his card and 
turn it over. 
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The Five Senses 

From a one-way pack which has been thoroughly shuffled have five 
cards freely selected and noted. Under plea of having the cards 







replaced, widely separated, go to the last person with the pack face 
down on your left hand, having first turned it end for end. Lift off all 
but about six cards and have him put his card on top, drop six or eight 
cards from the bottom of the pack on it and have the next card 
replaced, drop some more on it and continue in the same way up to 
the last card. Square the pack very openly and give the pack several 
false shuffles and cuts. 

Announce that you will find the cards by using the five senses, seeing, 
hearing, tasting, smelling and touching. You noted how many cards 
you dropped before the first person replaced his card, so put the pack 
behind your back, count to the card and bring it forward, finding the 
card by sense of touch. The rest of the trick is obvious, do not find the 
cards in the exact order they were replaced. For instance, you may 
find the fifth card next, then the second, the fourth and lastly the 
third. When you pretend to find a card by hearing riffle the pack-at 
your ear, removing small packets till on the last riffle the card is on the 
top of those left and comes next your ear. 
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Premo Detection 

Jordan 


TO PREPARE for this location arrange a pack of one-way cards so that 
every alternate card is reversed. 

By way of satisfying the spectators that the cards will be well mixed 
deal out any number of heaps of varying numbers of cards but each 
heap containing an even number. Let anyone assemble the pack by 
picking up the piles in any order he pleases. 

Spread the pack from left hand to right and have a card freely 
selected. As the card is taken lift the card that was below it so that it 
becomes the face card of the packet in the right hand. Keep the 
packets separated and have the card replaced on top of the left-hand 
packet. Openly drop the cards in the right hand on it. Lay the pack on 
the table and have the spectator cut it as often as he pleases with 
complete cuts. 

To locate the card run over the backs until you find two cards facing 
the same way, following them will be two more cards facing in the 
reverse direction, the first card of this second pair is the chosen card, 
waiting for you to reveal it in any striking way you like. 
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Thought In Person 

Annemann 


From a one-way pack which has been thoroughly shuffled fan off five 

cards in the right hand, turn the rest of the cards face down and hold 
the pack with its outer end pointing to the right. 

Hold the fanned five cards 
with their faces towards a 
spectator and ask him to 
mentally select just one card. 
This done, turn the fan face 
downwards and insert the 
cards one by one in different 
parts of the pack. The action 
has reversed the five cards. 
Hand the pack to the spectator 
for another shuffle. 

Take the pack back and 
holding it in your left hand run 
cards from the top into the 
right hand counting them as 
you do so. Watch for a reversed card and as soon as one appears, run 
several more cards, lift off the packet, fan the cards, noting the 
bottom card of the fan, hold them faces towards the spectator and ask 
him to say whether his card is amongst them. If it is not drop the 
packet face down on the table and take, off another fan repeating 
exactly the same actions. When the spectator sees his card, square 
that fan and drop it on the other cards on the table remembering the 
number the reversed card occupied in the fan. Finally drop the 
remainder of the cards from the left hand on top noting the bottom 
card as you do so. 

You know just how many cards the chosen card is below the card just 
sighted so that by fanning the cards towards yourself you can pick it 
out at once. If there happen to be two reversed cards in the fan, put 
one on the top and the other on the bottom. Have the thought card 
named and show top or bottom card as the case may require. 
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Think Stop 

Annemann 


A PACK of one-way cards, Bicycle Rider cards, for preference, in 
which the mark to be noted is near the upper left-hand corner. 

The trick is presented as a purely mental feat and you take pains to 
apparently eliminate all possibility of trickery. After having the pack 
shuffled hold it behind your back for the choice of a card. Keeping the 
pack behind your back and impressing on the spectator the necessity 
for him to have a clear mental impression of the card, riffle shuffle the 
cards, turning them round in the process. The card is returned to the 
pack and the spectator shuffles the cards. 

Taking the pack slowly riffle it before the spectator's eyes asking him 
to make sure his card is still somewhere in the pack and so getting an 
opportunity of learning its approximate location in the pack as you 
watch for the reversed card to show up. 

Tell the spectator you will pass the cards slowly before hi s eyes and 
he is to think 'Stop,' as the card is passed to your right hand. Hold the 
pack level with the eyes and push the cards off with the left thumb, 
taking them in the right hand one by one. If the reversed card was 
well down in the pack turn your head away until you know you are 
coming near it. 

Slightly spread three or four of the top cards and glance at them as 
you take a card, if the card is not amongst them, turn your head away 
again, if it is there note if it is second, third, or fourth and turn away. 
So that when the card is taken off you are not even looking at the 
back. Take the card, hesitate, say that you feel you are compelled to 
stay right there and ask if it is the selected card. 
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The Pack That Isn't 

THIS is a further refinement of the one-way principle but its only 

practical use is to 'foot' a spectator who knows and is looking for the 
one-way set-up. To prepare for it first put all the cards in the one-way 
order. Next separate all the red cards from the black, turn the pile of 
red cards end for end and riffle the two piles together. All the red 



cards will have their indicators pointing one way while those of the 
black cards point in the other direction. 

Thus prepared have the pack shuffled and have a card freely selected 
and noted. Reverse the pack and have the card replaced. Square up 
and have the pack again shuffled. 

Take the pack face down in the left hand and deal the cards face up, 
telling the spectator to think 'Stop' when his card appears. You watch 
the designs on the backs and note which way the different colored 
cards point. When you reach a card which points in the other direction 
to the rest of the cards of that color you know that it is the selected 
card and accordingly you obey the mental command to stop. 

The method can be used for several cards at the same time. 
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Twentieth-Century Sorcery 

Jordan 


THIS is a special feat possible only with one make of cards, the 

Bicycle cards, blue thistle backs, air cushion finish. In packs of this 
brand there is not only a clearly defined difference in the designs at 
each end of the backs but two cards are always reversed in packing 
the cards in their cases. The two cards are the AS and the 2D, the 
marks to be noted are the vertical lines to the right of the left shin of 
the capped brownie, there are two at one end but only one at the 
other. 

With such a pack, hand it to a spectator unopened. Write names of the 
two cards, AS and 2D on a slip of paper, fold it and hand it to someone 
to place in his pocket. The pack is taken from its case and shuffled. 
Deal it face down into a number of irregular heaps but you take care 
to end one heap with one of the reversed cards and begin another 
heap with the other. In assembling the packets pick up the cards in 
such a way that the cards become the top and bottom cards of the 
pack. If you can, now make a false shuffle and cut. Take the Joker 
which should have been discarded at the outset, place it on top and 
have a spectator make one complete cut. 

Instruct the spectator to turn the pack face up and take out the card 
preceding the Joker and the one following it. They are the AS and the 
2D. Have your slip produced and read. 



(Editor's Note.) We cannot say whether the Thistle Back cards used in 
this trick are still available but we are including the trick because it is 
one of the earliest descriptions of the reverse principle and shows the 
ingenuity of Mr. Jordan. The idea of the trick is excellent and with a 
little thought and prearrangement can be worked out with one of the 
modern packs. 
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The Four-Pile Location 

Annemann 


THE trick is based on the same principle used in an older feat in 

which six cards of one suit are placed on the top of the pack and six 
others on the bottom. Four cards being discarded, including the 
thirteenth of the selected suit, the remainder are dealt into six piles so 
that there is one card of the suit at the top and bottom of each pile. 

In this case, however, the one-way principle is used to attain the same 
end in a very subtle manner. The one-way pack is first shuffled. Take 
it and, to show the spectator what he is to do, deal four cards face 
down in a row and another four cards on these. Change the pack from 
one hand to another, reversing it in the process. Scoop up two of the 
packets and drop them on top of the pack. Put the other two packets 
together and drop the pack on them. 

Hand the pack to the spectator who deals four piles in regular 
succession one card to each pile, while your back is turned. There will 
now be four piles of cards having a reversed card on the top and the 
bottom. He is instructed to take a card from the middle of any packet, 
note what card it is, place it on top of any other packet and assemble 
the packets in any order he pleases. The result will be that one pair of 
reversed cards will have a strange card between them, the selected 
card. You have only to reveal the card in as striking a manner as you 
are able. 

It will be noted that in nearly all these 'impossible' locations the card is 
merely picked out and shown. Once the card has been discovered it 
should be revealed in some magical manner thus enhancing the 
mystery. 
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The Cut Pack Location 

Annemann 


THE one-way pack is thoroughly shuffled and placed face down on 

your left hand which you hold outwards a little to the left and your 
head is turned towards the right. Invite a spectator to cut the pack 
anywhere and note the bottom card of the cut. 

As he does this turn farther to the right and your left hand swings 
around so that you hold the packet behind your back. The cut is then 
replaced and the pack is taken by the spectator, put on the table and 
cut several times with complete cuts. (Before the cut was made you 
noted and committed to memory the bottom card of the pack.) 

The halves of the pack now point in different directions, the selected 
card is thus the last card of one of the halves or the one before the 
next card that is turned the opposite way. 

Remembering the original bottom card that you noted, take the pack 
and deal the cards into a face-up pile and watch the back of the pack 
in the left hand. When you see the next card reversed the card dealt 
will either be the original bottom card or the selected card. If the first, 
continue dealing until another reversed card appears when the card 
just dealt will be the selected card. 

The conditions in this feat are just about as strict as can be devised for 
a location. 
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A Card Is Found Once More 

Annemann 


THIS is one of the subtlest methods yet devised for the use of the 
one-way pack. 




Have the 
pack 
shuffled, 
take the 
pack back 
and cut it 
about the 
middle. 
Cut by the 
ends, 
holding 

the cut cards between the right thumb and second finger. Put the left- 
hand packet face down on the table, turn the right hand over bringing 
it palm upwards, take the packet in the left hand and put it face down 
beside the other packet. The action has reversed the cards. One 
packet has the backs of its cards pointing in one direction, the other in 
the opposite way. 

Turn away and instruct a spectator to take one card from either 
packet, note it and put it in the opposite packet. This done, turn 
round, pick up the packets with the fingers of each hand at the outer 
ends and riffle the two packets together. This will bring all the cards 
pointing in the same direction except the one the spectator changed 
over from one packet to the other. 

You can now reveal the card by having the spectator think 'Stop' as 
you deal the cards face up, or in any other way you may fancy. 
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Odd Or Even 

Annemann 


For this feat with a one-way pack the Joker must be discarded and 

the full fifty-two cards used. Arrange the cards so that the back 
designs point alternately up and down. By this arrangement you can 
tell instantly if a number of cards cut off is even or odd. Note the way 
the design on the back of the top card points, if the top card of those 
remaining in your hand after the cut points in the same direction an 
even number of cards has been taken off and vice versa. 

Do this twice, allowing a spectator to cut freely. Count the cards 
without disarranging them and drop them back on top. Put the pack 
face down on the table and invite a spectator to cut a packet, laying it 
alongside and from this another few cards so that the three piles lie 







side by side. Thus you have the bottom part of the pack, the middle 
portion and the top part, call them 1, 2, 3. Touching each packet you 
state whether it is odd or even. 

By comparing 1 and 3, you know 1: 1 and 2, you know 2: 2 and 3, you 
know 3. If the points agree the cards are even in number, if they 
disagree it is odd. 

In proving your statements by counting the cards one by one, begin 
with the left packet, count the second packet on top in the same way 
and lastly the packet to the right. The cards are then again in the 
same order. 

Follow this with the next feat. 
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The Alternate Detection 

Annemann 


With the one-way pack alternated as in the last trick, cut it several 
times and place it face down on your left hand. Turn your head away, 
hold out your left hand and have a spectator cut the pack and 
complete the cut. Tell him to take the top card and note what it is. As 
he does this invite a second spectator to take the next card and look 
at it. Have the first card returned face down on the top of the pack and 
the second one on top of that. Cut the pack once and hand it to a third 
person. 

Instruct him to deal the cards face up into two packets, one card at a 
time alternately. One of the chosen cards will be found reversed in 
each packet. The two who took cards having watched the deal know 
which packet contains their card. Asking the first to hand you the 
packet with his card in it, shuffle it thoroughly, overhand method, and 
work the 'Stop' effect. Do the same with the second card. 

The preceding trick and this one make two very effective openers for a 
series of one-way tricks. 
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A New Kink 





Annemann 


THIS is an undetectable method for getting a card reversed in a one¬ 
way pack. 

Let a spectator make a free selection from the pack and immediately 
hand the pack to a second spectator to hold while the card is returned 
to it. He then shuffles the cards overhand style and hands the pack to 
you. 

Nothing could appear to be fairer yet you find the card since the mere 
action of handing the pack to the second spectator has reversed it. 
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Eight In A Row 

Annemann 


THIS trick can be worked with any one-way pack without having to 
arrange them all the same way. 

Hand the pack to a spectator asking him to thoroughly shuffle it and 
then deal a row of cards face down. Now you can only turn cards over 
in two ways, either sideways or endwise. The first keeps the cards 
pointing in the same direction, the other reverses it. Bearing this in 
mind turn over the eight cards to show their faces and, in turning 
them, bring them all pointing in the same way. 

Invite a spectator to select one card and turn it face down. Note which 
method he uses in turning the card and turn all the others over with 
the other method. Slide all the cards together and have the spectator 
mix them, then deal again in a face-down row. Let your forefinger drift 
over them back and forth, then suddenly drop it on one card. Turn it 
up, it is the card. 

When doing it with a borrowed pack having a one-way design pattern 
boldly assert that all cards can be read from their backs and prove it 
by doing the trick. This will always start an argument especially 
amongst card players. 
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Gardener's Unique Principle 

One-Way Locations 

THIS is a new idea which can be applied only to one-way cards, the 

designs of which extend to the edges of the cards, that is the backs 
must have no borders. When the cards are fanned it is possible to tell 
which way each back pattern faces by looking at the exposed left 
edges. Nearly all the modem bridge-size packs are suitable for the use 
of this principle. The one-way idea is employed in a very novel and 
undetectable fashion as will be seen by following explanation of the 
three tricks following. 

I. Second Card Location 

A suitable pack being in use it is not prepared or arranged in any way 
and may be thoroughly shuffled by a spectator to begin with. Take the 
pack in the left hand and with the thumb fan it slightly so that the left 
edges of all the cards are exposed. Look at these edges and quickly 
locate the largest section of cards facing the same way. 

Let it be assumed that the cards have either light or dark edges 
according to the way they are facing. Look for the longest run of either 
light or dark edges, this group will be referred to throughout as the 
'run'. If the desired run does not show up cut the cards and this may 
bring about the desired result by bringing the top and bottom cards 
together in the middle. 

Usually an obvious run will occur somewhere in the pack but if not you 
can do several things. You may do some other trick and try for a run 
after it. Or you can hand the pack to someone else for further 
shuffling. Again, if there is no run which is obviously the longest there 
will always be at least two or three runs of about the same size. In this 
last case use the run that is farthest to the right but until some 
practice has been had with the system it is safest to wait until one 
long run makes its appearance. 

Let us suppose that you have located a fairly long run. Fan the cards 
so that the spectator must make a choice near the top or the bottom 
of the run, or you may force the top card of the run. If, however, the 
spectator takes a card from another part of the pack, maneuver so 
that it is replaced either inside the run or within a card or two of it. All 
you have to do then is to remember the position of the card in relation 
to the run. For instance, third card inside the run on the left, or third 
card outside the run on the right, or as the case may be. Close the 
pack, square it very openly and have it cut as often as desired, with 
complete cuts of course. 


To locate the card takes an instant only. Simply fan the cards, note the 
run and you can pull out the card at once or deal with it as you please. 
In case the spectator insists on pushing his card in at some point 
remote from the run, you will remember its location by counting, not 
the single cards, but the groups of cards of the same color as the long 
run. A little practice will make the process quite easy. 

II. Long Distance Location 

A card having been selected, noted and replaced either just inside the 
run or just outside, have the pack squared and cut as in No. 1; do not 
take the pack. Instruct the spectator to stand some distance from you 
and fan the pack widely, backs to you; he is then to pass his finger 
slowly over the top of the fanned cards. When his finger is above the 
card you call 'Stop'. Knowing just where to look for the card it will 
show up quite plainly. 

III. The Super Spread 

IN this case the principle allows of the location of a card under 
conditions which cannot be duplicated by any other method. Let a 
spectator shuffle and spread the cards on the table. Look at the edges 
and locate your run. Invite spectator to touch a card and just lift a 
corner to note what card it is, as he does this count to the nearest 
edge of the run by groups of cards as above. Spectator gathers up the 
cards and cuts as often as he pleases (complete cuts). 

Take the pack for the first time and fan it with the faces towards the 
spectator. Locate the card and then move your finger above the fan 
until it is over the card, then stop. 

You must watch the way the spectator spreads the cards. If he does it 
the same way that you do all is well, but if he makes his spread the 
opposite way you must either do the same or turn the cards around 
before spreading them. Or again you may use the opposite color in 
your calculation. If when the spectator spreads the cards the run was 
of light color, when they are spread the opposite way it will be a dark 
color. 

The run may be located by merely pushing the cards a little off square. 
All you have to see is the edges of the cards so that the colors show 
up. You can then cut the pack at the selected card. 
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Simple Triple Location 

Grant 




Shuffle the pack overhand and fan the cards, inviting several 

persons, say three, to choose cards. As each one draws a card tell him 
to look at it and hold the card close to himself so that no one else may 
know it. (This prevents them turning the cards round.) In the action of 
closing the fan, or shuffling, turn the pack end for end and have the 
chosen cards replaced; thus these few cards will be reversed and 
easily found no matter how much the pack may now be shuffled. You 
can disclose them in any number of ways to suit your fancy. For 
instance, spread the cards face down and stab them with a knife- 
blade. This is just as easy to do while blindfolded by peeking down 
along the nose-and much more effective. 
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No Dice 

Grant 

Openly remove from the pack two series of cards, running from 1 to 

6, and in doing so set them all one way and shuffle without disturbing 
this feature. A spectator removes any two cards and if he gets a total 
of 7 or 11 he wins, as in the regular dice game. If other than these 
totals he keeps drawing-two cards at a time--trying to make his point. 
If he draws a total of 7 before making his point, he loses, according to 
the usual rules. Then he shuffles the cards (overhand) and you draw 
two cards, say they are a 5 and 4 making 9 for your point, in replacing 
the cards reverse them. Now, no matter how much the spectator 
shuffles, you can reach in and remove these two cards at any time, 
making your point and winning the game. 
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The Vanishing Mirror 

Grant 


R.EMOVE the four A's from the pack remarking that you will expose 

how gamblers cheat. Show the A's Ad replace them in the pack 
reversed and hand the cards to be shuffled. Explain that gamblers 
have been known to use a small mirror concealed behind something 
on the table. 'For example,' you say, 'we will hide the mirror behind 
this book on the table.' Pretend to place a small something behind the 
book. 'Now, as the gambler deals the cards he is able to tell the 










identity of each card, and when he comes to an ace he deals it to 
whichever hands lie wishes, like this.' while talking pretend to see the 
faces of the cards in the mirror behind the book, and when you come 
to the A's toss them to one side; you know them by the reversed back 
pattern, of course. 

Show these cards to be A's and for the climax, remark--'But if one is a 
magician he goes the gambler one better... will someone remove the 
book?' And to their surprise there is no mirror there. 
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The Marked Pack 

Grant 


WhlEREVER card games are played you are likely to find a pack of 

Bicycle League cards in use. If the game is Bridge most of the modern 
Bridge packs are one-way designs. Noticing this to be the case you 
remark that most packs of cards are secretly marked by the 
manufacturer and, while talking along this line, run through the cards, 
apparently studying the backs but really sorting them so that all the 
cards are one way except the A's which you leave reversed. Hand the 
pack to be shuffled, take it back and as you deal it face down you pick 
out the A's. There will be plenty of folks to offer you all kinds of money 
to teach them to read any cards from the backs. This stunt is quite 
sensational, creates good publicity and provokes a lot of favorable 
comment. 
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The Fingerprint Discovery 

Grant 


Have a card selected, noted, and returned to the pack reversed. 

Hand the pack to be shuffled and then spread the cards face down on 
the table. With a remark about the importance of fingerprints in the 
detection of crime, open your pocket-knife and have the spectator 
press his thumb on the blade. (A table knife will do.) Now pretend to 
study the fingerprints on the knife, then look over the backs of the 
cards, making comparisons. If you have a pocket magnifying glass use 
this to build up the deception. Finally pick out the reversed card. 
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Living And Dead Test 

Grant 


Deal a dozen cards all one way. Ask someone to select one card and 

write the name of a deceased person on the face. Have it replaced in 
the group in reversed position and have the packet shuffled. Borrow a 
hat and put it on the table crown downwards. State that you will 
endeavor to determine the card with the inscription by the sense of 
touch. Hold the packet in the left hand, take off the top card and show 
its face then put it in the hat. Repeat this operation without looking at 
any of the faces yourself, until you come to the reversed card, which 
you recognize by the reversed back pattern, and lift two cards as one 
so that the spectators see the face of the indifferent card. As you put 
the two in the hat, as one card, flip the upper card face up in the hat 
so that you can steal a glance at the name written on it. Before placing 
all the cards in the hat, act as if you had failed and start all over again. 

Remove the cards from the hat and put them on the stack again, 
shuffle and again show one card at a time and drop them into the hat. 
When you come again to the reversed card, hesitate, concentrate and 
then say, 'This is the card of death and the spirit from beyond answers 
to the name of. 
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A Count Down Discovery 

Grant 


Reverse the top card of the pack. Shuffle, retaining the to card, 

hand the pack to a spectator and turn your back. Instruct him to deal 
any number of cards he desires face down on the table, look at the top 
card, remember it and replace the dealt cards. Tell him to square up 
the pack and give it one complete cut. Face the spectators, pick up the 
pack and fan it with the backs towards yourself. Tell the person to 
think intently of his card and you will discover it by psychic force or 
what you will. Close your eyes and run your first finger over the top 
edges of the top cards, suddenly stopping upon the very card that was 
chosen. On trial you will find that you can apparently close your eyes, 
yet the lids are not completely closed and you can still see enough to 
spot the location of the reversed card. This is the locator card and the 









card the spectator looked at will be just below this reversed card. 
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Siamese Twins 

Grant 


Have the top card of the pack reversed. Allow a spectator to select 

any two cards, take one and place it on the top of the pack reversed; 
the other, also reversed you put somewhere near the bottom. Do this 
openly, calling attention to the fact that the cards are widely 
separated. Square up the pack and make one complete cut. Hold the 
pack face down in the left hand and draw out the cards from the 
bottom, one by one, placing them face down on the table in a pile. 
When you deal the first reversed card (the indifferent card that you 
had reversed on the top at the start), draw back the next card and 
continue dealing, retaining it at the bottom. When the next reversed 
card appears, draw out the one you have held back and deal it on top, 
thus bringing the two selected cards together. Finish the deal, then 
inquire the names of the two chosen cards. Sweep the pack out face 
up on the table with a dramatic gesture and show that the two cards 
have come together in some mysterious fashion. 
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Your Card, Your Number 

From a one-way pack, arranged in order, allow a spectator to freely 
select any card, note what it is and push it back into the pack at any 
point, you, of course, having first turned the pack around. Shuffle 
overhand and have the pack cut several times. 

Announce that you have such control over the cards that by simply 
riffling the ends you can find the chosen card. Holding the pack in your 
left hand face down and close to your eyes, riffle the cards slowly with 
your right thumb releasing them one at a time. As soon as the 
reversed card appears, stop, pick up that card and the one below it, 
remove the two cards, as one, and show with an air of triumph the 
face of the indifferent card. The spectator denies that the card is his, 
so you put the two cards, still as one, on the top of the pack. 





To retrieve your lost laurels state that you will make the card appear 
at any number the spectator calls. Suppose he chooses 8. Stand with 
your left side to the front, hold the pack face down on the left hand 
with the fingers curled over the right hand side. With the right thumb 
and fingers lift the two top cards as one as if opening a book-the right 
hand revolves to the right, showing the face of the card. Count 'One,' 
and point to the card with the left forefinger (the chosen card is at the 
back of this card). Bring the right hand down again and take off 
another card in exactly the same way bringing it against the face of 
the first, count 'Two.' Continue in the same way up to the seventh 
card, as you lift this one, the left fingers press against the chosen card 
at the back of the packet and as the right hand turns, they pull this 
card on to the top of the pack. 

Have the spectator name his card and slowly turn it face up. The 
moves should be made very slowly and openly. Smoothly done the slip 
cannot be detected. 
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Elimination Extraordinary 

EFFECT. A pack of cards is handed to a spectator who shuffles it 
thoroughly and retains possession of it (the magician does not touch 
the pack from first to last). Performer writes a prediction on a slip of 
paper which is placed in an envelope and held by a spectator. The 
cards are dealt into a number of piles until after a process of selection 
and elimination by the person who deals, one card only is left face 
down on the table. The prediction is read, it is the name of the very 
card that has been left on the table. 

METHOD. The pack used is a one-way pack in which all the cards 
have been set the one way with the exception of one which is 
reversed. It is the name of this card which the performer writes on a 
slip of paper and seals in an envelope. The pack is shuffled, overhand 
fashion, and cut as often as the spectator may wish. He is then 
instructed to deal the cards into a number of face-down piles. The 
performer has simply to note in which pile the reversed card falls and 
by playing upon the words 'take' and 'leave' interprets the spectator's 
choice in such a way that that pile only remains, the others being 
eliminated. The cards in the pile are again dealt into several heaps and 
again he notes which contains the reversed card. The process is 
continued until finally one card only, the reversed card is left on the 
table. 


The trick should be carried through in a breezy style, without giving 




the spectator too much time to think. 
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Reading The Cards 

C. O. Williams 


THIS combination of one-way cards with a prearrangement is 

strengthened by the fact that a genuine shuffle is made, and yet the 
cards can be read while they are face down. 

To prepare: first set the cards in one-way order, then separate the 
D's and C's from the S's and H's. Call the first packet A and the second 
B. Arrange the A cards by putting the KD face up on the table, on it 
the IOC, 7D, 4C, AD, and so on, the suits alternating and the values of 
the cards being three lower with each card. 

Turn the cards of packet B so that the indicators point in the opposite 
direction to those of packet A, then place the KH face up on the table, 
on it the 10S, and continue the series in the same manner as in packet 
A. Place packet A on top of packet B and the pack is ready for the 
trick. 

The originator recommends that this prepared pack be substituted for 
the one in use after several tricks in which the cards have been well 
shuffled. Then by splitting the pack at the lowest card of packet A, 
execute a rifle shuffle in a very open fashion, and have the pack cut 
several times. The arrangement of each series is not interfered with, 
the cards follow in regular order but the cards of one series are 
interspersed between cards of the other series. You know which series 
a card belongs to by the direction in which the indicators point. 

In picking up the cards after the last cut sight the bottom card, 
suppose it is the KD if the indicator tells you that the top card belongs 
to the same series, you know at once that the card is the IOC, and 
that all the other cards facing in that direction follow in regular order. 
When the first card of series B appears a good plan is to take it off and 
hand it for examination to prove there are no marks on the cards and 
sight it. You are then set for the cards of that series as well. 
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Ne Plus Ultra Location 

Wimborough 

T0 PREPARE for this effect, first arrange the one-way pack in proper 

order, that is with the indicators all in the same direction, then reverse 
thirteen cards on the top and thirteen cards on the bottom. 

With the pack in this condition hand it to a spectator, turn your back 
and instruct him to cut the cards and complete the cut, making it 
impossible for you to know the position of any card; then to take a 
card from the middle, remember it, put it on the top and finally cut the 
pack several times, completing the cut each time. This done you turn, 
take the pack, and locate the card. 

This is made possible by the fact that almost invariably the pack is cut 
very near the middle so that when the cut is completed the two 
packets of cards that were reversed at the top and bottom are brought 
together in the middle, and again at the top and bottom there will be 
small packets reversed. Therefore if a card is taken from the middle, 
placed on the top and the pack again cut, it will be amongst a number 
of cards pointing in the opposite direction. 

It has to be admitted that the trick is not infallible but the odds are in 
favor of success. It is for the reader to decide if he cares to run the 
risk of a possible failure. 
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One In Ten Detection 

Annemann 


THE one-way pack is first set in proper order. To begin the trick, 

shuffle the cards thoroughly with an overhand shuffle and then cut at 
about the middle. Lay the packets side by side with one of them 
pointing in the opposite direction. To do this use the move described in 
the trick ' A Card is found Once More ' in this chapter. 


Ask a spectator to think of a small number and, when you turn your 
back, to transfer that number of cards from one heap to the other, and 
square both packets perfectly. This done, turn round, pick up the 
packets with your fingers at the outer ends and riffle shuffle them 
together. All the cards with the exception of those transferred will 





point in the same direction. Shuffle the cards overhand as you tell the 
spectator that you will deal the cards face up, and that each time he 
sees a card with the same number of spots as the number he thought 
of he is to say to himself 'That's my number.' Explain that as this will 
be repeated four times you are sure to get the right impression by the 
repetition. 

Deal the cards and count the number of cards reversed, then pick out 
a card having that number of spots and place it face down on the 
table. When he names his number, let him turn the card himself. 
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Uni-Mentality 

Albright 

THIS version depends on the use of a one-way pack. With the pack 

arranged, the cards being all the same way, let the spectator shuffle it 
overhand and ask him to think of any card he pleases as he does so. 
Take the pack and telling him you have an impression of the color but 
need a stronger impression of the card, spread the faces of the cards 
towards him and have him take out five cards, the thought-of card to 
be one of them. As he looks at these to impress the card on his mind, 
quietly reverse the pack, and have him place the five cards in different 
parts of the pack. Give the cards a genuine overhand shuffle. Again 
have him remove five cards with his card amongst them-the one with 
the pattern reversed will be his card. Fan these five widely before his 
eyes with the reversed card in the middle, turn the lower left corner 
and read the index. Replace the cards in the pack and finish by 
announcing the color, suit and value of the card in the usual hesitating 
manner as if reading his mind. 
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Challenge Of The Year 

Annemann 


THE Bicycle League Back cards No. 808 should be used for this subtle 
effect since the reversed card can be detected at a distance of from 
fifteen to twenty feet. 






With the pack in its case you invite two spectators to assist. We will 
call them No. 1 and No. 2. Take the pack from its case and shuffle 
overhand. Hand it to No. 1 and walk away. Instruct him to also shuffle 
overhand, spread the cards in a fan and allow No. 2 to pick out a card 
and note what it is. He is then to turn his back, hold the pack behind 
him for No. 2 to push his card back amongst the others. Spectator No. 
2 then takes the pack and he shuffles it overhand. 

Again you have No. 1 take the pack, stand opposite you, hold the 
cards face down, lift them one by one and look at each card for a 
second, then lay it aside. 

From a distance of from fifteen to twenty feet the reversed wing can 
be sighted and this makes the trick a very strong one as any possible 
suspicion of there being a mark on the cards is thereby erased and the 
trick is left a complete mystery. 

You can finish by calling 'Stop,' or by having No. 2 also watch the faces 
of the cards and pretend to tell by his expression when the card 
arrives. 
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Card Location Supreme 

THIS location can only be used satisfactorily with one-way cards that 
have the distinguishing mark somewhere near the top left-hand corner 
so that it can be located when the cards are fanned from right to left, 
the natural way. The advantage is that the cards do not have to be set 
all the one way. 

After having such a pack shuffled by the spectator to his satisfaction 
spread the cards and allow him to take any card he pleases and note 
what it is. When he returns his card, by pushing it in the spread, 
quickly note the way it and five cards above it lie, starting at the fifth 
card above it and mentally saying to yourself 'Up, down, down, down, 
up, down,' or whatever the combination may be. Push the card flush, 
close the spread and square the pack. Put it down and have it cut 
several times with complete cuts. You can then locate the cards by 
turning away and running over the cards till you come to the sequence 
or deal the cards on the table locating it as you do so. There may 
possibly be a similar sequence by coincidence, in which case you place 
one of the cards at the top the other at the bottom. Have the card 
named and show it accordingly. 




You can repeat by having the spectator name any number between ten 
and fifty-two then deal that number of cards face down and note the 
top card of the pile when the number is reached. In this case mentally 
subtract five from the number chosen and when that card is dealt 
memorize its position and the five cards following it. The rest of the 
pack is dropped on top, the pack squared and cut. In this case as the 
sequence is reversed, you must either turn your back to find it, or deal 
the cards with them face up in your left hand, turning them face down 
as you put them on the table. 

When the card is located it is a weak finish to simply hand the card 
out. Produce it in some magical fashion. 
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Hummer Detection 

Jordan 


Any pack with a one-way pattern may be used and it is not 

necessary for it to be arranged with the backs in order. A borrowed 
pack will do provided it has the one-way back pattern. 

Hand the pack to a spectator to shuffle, remove any card, note and 
replace it while your back is turned. Two other persons each take a 
card and retain them. This done turn and take the pack. Deal it into 
two piles, in one pile place all the cards pointing in one direction, those 
pointing the other way in the second pile. Remove any card, hold it 
with face towards yourself, from whichever pile the spectator points 
to. Ask him to name his card and without showing the card you hold, 
say 'Correct,' and put it face down on the table. 'Now for the next one.' 
Put the two piles together so that they all point in the same direction. 
Have the second person's card replaced, reversed square the cards 
and shuffle. Run through the faces of the cards, find the first 
spectator's card and put it on the top. Then turn the pack face down 
and find the second card by its reversed pattern, put it also on the top, 
sighting its face as you do so. 'Good.' Name it and ask if you are right, 
'Good. Then I'll just place it face down on the of naming the first 
spectator's card and suiting the action to the word. 

Treat the third person's card in exactly the same way as the second, 
locating it by the reversed back pattern, naming it and putting it on 
the other two. Pick up all three, as you say, but really there are four, 
and put them on the top of the pack. Turn them over one by one, 
naming them as you do so. The misdirection employed with regard to 
the first card must be carried through smoothly and without the 




slightest hesitation. Well done the trick is a very puzzling one. 
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Instant Mind-Reading 

THE trick is nothing more than the location of a card replaced 

reversed in a one-way pack. To make it effective a great point must be 
made of having the cards thoroughly shuffled by a spectator before a 
card is selected and after it has been returned. To do this with the 
least possible risk of failure hand the pack to someone who habitually 
shuffles the cards with the overhand method. Have him select a card. 
Reverse the pack for its return, square up very openly and let him 
again shuffle to his heart's content. If all has gone well and the cards 
have not been disarranged, you have merely to hold the pack in your 
left hand and riffle the ends with your right thumb. When the reversed 
card appears note what it is and finish the riffle as being a mere 
flourish. 

Take the spectator's hand, put it to your forehead and tell him to 
concentrate on the name of his card. Finally name the card, color first, 
then suit and finally the value. 
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A Counter Location 

In A one-way pack with its back patterns all facing the one way, 
reverse the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth and fortieth cards. 

Thus prepared, make several false shuffles and cuts, then spread the 
cards face down on the table. Invite a spectator to look the cards over 
making a mental selection of a card, then to merely turn up the index 
corner and ascertain what it is. This done instruct him to gather up the 
cards, square the pack and hand it to you. You locate the card at will. 

The secret is simple. As the spectator looked at the index corner you 
had ample time to count the number of cards between his card and 
the reversed card above it. When the pack is handed to you, a couple 
of overhand shuffles in which you run off the right number of cards will 
bring his card to the top to be dealt with as you wish. 
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A Principle In Disguise 

Harry Vosburgh 

THE following clever Idea is taken from the Jinx, Summer Number for 
1935, by the kind permission of Mr. Annemann. 

Arrange your one-way pack so that one half the cards have the 

patterns pointing one way and the other half pointing in the opposite 
direction. Have a card freely selected from one half and have it 
returned to the other. Now cut the pack at the point where the two 
sections join, and riffle shuffle the halves together bringing the cards 
all pointing the same way. Then regardless of which half received the 
card, it will now be the only one reversed in the pack. 

Again you may reverse and remember the bottom card, all the other 
cards pointing in the same direction. Allow a spectator to choose a 
card freely. As. he notes what it is, give the pack an overhand shuffle 
bringing the bottom card to the top, square the pack and have the 
selected card pushed in at any point. The direction of the top card of 
the pack thus jibes with that of the returned card so that if the 
spectator has any suspicion that the one-way principle is being used 
he will be thrown right off the track. 
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The Perfect Guesser 

Larsen 


For this effect use a one-way pack and arrange all the black cards 

pointing one way, the reds the other way. Now put the black and red 
cards alternately. The cards can then be cut as often as may be 
desired, with complete cuts, of course. By sighting the bottom card, as 
you put the pack down, you learn the color of the top card; if the 
bottom card is red, the top one must be black and vice versa. 

Let anyone call for a color and give him a paper knife to thrust into the 
pack. Slide the cards above the knife to one side far enough to note 
which way the card below it lies. Then you allow him to look at that 







card or the one above the knife as may be necessary. 
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Red or Black 

Annemann 


WELCOME departure from the eternal 'Please take a card,' type of 

trick, this depends for its effect mainly on subtle misdirection. A pack 
of one-way cards properly arranged is required. 

Have the pack shuffled by a spectator and then instruct him to turn 
the cards face up and deal them into two packets-one of red cards, the 
other of black ones-side. by side on to the table. Pick them up one in 
each hand, fingers at the outer ends and thumbs at the inner, and 
riffle shuffle. This will set the reds and the blacks with the back 
indicators pointing in opposite directions. A further overhand shuffle 
may be made and the pack cut several times with complete cuts. Ask 
a spectator to cut the pack about the middle and take one of the piles. 

You do not know which way either of the colors lie but you say that 
you will turn up a card from your packet and that from it you will tell 
the color of the corresponding card in his packet. Turn your top card 
and name Red or Black by guess. You have a 50-50 chance, and 
wrong or right, you now have the key to the remaining cards. You 
merely pretend to consult your cards, really noting which way the 
cards of the spectator's point and name them accordingly. 

Do not continue the effect for more than ten or twelve cards at the 
outside. 
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Transcendental Vision 

THIS feat depends on the use of a one-way pack prearranged as to 
the suits and values of the cards. 


With all the cards set one way lay out the following heaps: 








1. 8S, 10S, 8H, 9H, JC, QC, KC, Call this D. Value 8. 

2. 4S, 6S, QS, KS, 4H, 5H, 7D, Call this C. Value 4. 

3. 2S, 7S, JS, 2C, IOC, 3D, 6D, Call this B. Value 2. 

4. AC, 7C, 3H, KH, 5D, 9D, JD, Call this A. Value 1. 

5. Any seven cards. 

6. Any seven cards. 

7. Any seven cards. 

Reverse the fourth heap, we will call this A: and turn the seven heaps 
face down. Pick up a card from each heap in rotation, beginning with 
heap No. 1. Add the three cards left over and the Joker. 

Thus prepared, begin by discarding the Joker and the three top cards. 
Have the pack cut and dealt into seven piles, each pile will then be 
made up of the prearranged cards as above. Let the spectator shuffle 
each heap separately but have them replaced on the table in the same 
order. You find heap A since its cards are reversed, heap B will be the 
next one to the right, C and D following in order. If any one of the 
heaps happen to be the last in the row, continue the count from the 
first heap. 

Invite the spectator to merely think of any card in an imaginary pack, 
then show him the heaps in this order: A, B, C, D, asking each time, 
'Do you see a card of the same value as the one you are thinking of?' 
And then, 'Do you see a card of the same suit here?' Ignore the heaps 
not containing the value of his card but add together the numerical 
equivalents of those that do: eleven signifies a J; twelve a Q; thirteen 
a K. 

If his suit is not in A, it must be Spades; if not in B, Hearts; if not in C, 
Clubs; if not in D, or if in A, B and C, it is Diamonds. For instance, 
value is present in A, C, D, but suit is not in B, the card thought of is 
the KH. The three discards are merely to be used as blinds. 
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Find The Lady 

Grant 


R.EMOVE two K's and a Q, reversing the Q. Hand the three cards to a 

person to shuffle together so that neither he nor anyone else can know 
which is the Q, then have them put face down in a row. Borrow three 
envelopes and hand one of these to a party telling him to take the first 
card and slide it in so that nobody knows what card it is. You know the 
Q by the reversed pattern on the back and when you hand out an 




envelope for the insertion of this card, secretly mark it with your 
thumbnail. The closed envelopes are then mixed up while your back is 
turned. Turn and put the envelopes to your forehead one by one. 
When you get the marked one announce dramatically, 'There is a 
feminine vibration here.' Toss the envelope to someone to open and 
remove the Q. 
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Call Me Up Sometime 

Grant 


Ask someone to name the four digits comprising their telephone 

number. Turn the faces of the cards towards yourself and pick out four 
cards with spot values to correspond with the digits called, but as you 
do this, secretly bring the four Q's to the top of the pack and reverse 
them. Toss the four number cards to the table and hand the pack to 
be shuffled. 

Take the pack back, fan it out and apparently place the number cards 
in the fan haphazardly, really placing them next below each of the 
reversed Q's. Let the cards protrude a little so that all may see that 
they go into different parts of the pack. Close the fan and cut. Remark, 
'Let's see what kind of a phone number our friend has.' Turn the cards 
face up and fan them out. Find the number cards one by one and show 
that each one has located a Q. You say, 'That sure is a good number.' 

(Editor's Note): Have the number cards replaced face up in a face¬ 
down fan, one above each reversed Q. Let spectator cut the pack, then 
re-fan the cards backs to the audience so that the number cards stand 
out. Now have spectator pick out the face-up number cards and at the 
same time withdraw the face-down card below each, and lay them on 
the table without looking at the bottom card. Finish as above by 
dramatically turning up the Q'S. 
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A Miracle 

Annemann 


AND the pack to a person telling him first of all to shuffle 'like this', 





indicating an overhand shuffle. Then fan out the pack and allow any 
other person to freely choose a card.... That's right! ... Now put the 
pack behind your back and let him replace his card where he likes and 
push it in flush. This action will have automatically reversed the card. 

Now instruct the person who drew the card to take the pack and 
remove one card at a time, looking at each one. You watch the backs 
of the cards as he does this. You can place your hand over your eyes, 
pretending intense concentration, but you can see through your 
fingers. When he holds the reversed card to his eyes call 'Stop'. 
Continue. . . 'I have an impression that you are now looking at the 
very card you have in mind.' Very effective, from first to last you do 
not touch the cards. 
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Thought Transference 

Grant 


r\N EXCEPTIONAL mystery for two people. Your assistant leaves the 

room. Any spectator deals sixteen cards face up in four rows of four 
cards each. He points out any one card and the entire audience is 
asked to concentrate on that card. You turn the cards face down. 
Assistant returns and immediately calls the name of the card. 

This is done by means of a code as follows: Starting at the upper left- 
hand corner of the group the cards are numbered, mentally, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
from left to right of the first row; 5, 6, 7, 8, in the second row; 9, 10, 

J, Q, in the third row. The last row signals the suit thus, C, H, S, D. For 
example, suppose the card was the 5C. You would turn all the cards 
sideways in putting them face down except the first card in the second 
row and the first card in the fourth row, turn these endwise. If a K is 
chosen, reverse a card for the suit only. All the assistant has to do, 
therefore, is to note the positions of the reversed cards and then 
announce the name of the chosen card as dramatically as possible. 
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Say When 

Grant 





With the one-way pack in your hand go into the audience and 

borrow a hat. On the way back secretly drop three cards into it face 
down. Place the hat crown downwards on the table. Hand the pack to 
be shuffled and then have fifteen cards counted on your hand. From 
these have three cards selected and noted, reverse the packet and 
have them replaced. Have the packet again shuffled. 

Step back to the hat, count the cards off into the hat one by one so 
that they go right on top of the three cards already there. Each time 
you come to a reversed card drop it to one side of the pile in the hat. 
Reach in and remove the packet, leaving the three reversed cards, the 
chosen cards, behind. Recount the cards showing there are fifteen. 

Ask anyone to call out any number from one to fifteen. Count to that 
number slowly and openly and drop that card into the hat beside the 
three already there. Gather the packet together and again have a 
number called, count to it and drop that card in, proceed in like 
manner with a third number. Lay stress on the point that three cards 
have been selected by numbers freely called by spectators and reach 
into the hat and bring out the three reversed cards, throwing the 
remainder of the packets on top of the three in the hat. Have the cards 
named and show the faces. For club work use an easel to display the 
cards, putting them face down first then turning them as they are 
named. 
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The Drunk Plays Bridge 

Albright 

M OST Bridge packs are natural one-way patterns, which makes 

possible an excellent impromptu Bridge trick at the conclusion of 
regular play. 

As you gather up the cards to replace them in the host's card case, set 
all the pack one way except the thirteen cards of the S suit, which you 
reverse. Now, at the psychological moment say that you will 
demonstrate how 'some of the boys played Bridge the other night. 
They were slightly tipsy, but one more so than the others ... in fact he 
was practically drunk and everybody thought he didn't know what was 
going on. So it came to his turn to deal and he shuffled the cards like 
this.' At this point remove the pack from its case and shuffle, acting 
the part of the drunk. 'Then he started to deal out four hands, but he 
got all mixed up and dealt to the wrong hands and everything, 




something like this.' Still acting drunk, you deal the cards to South, 
East, North and West, sort of at random instead of in correct rotation. 
Secretly though you manage to give each man his proper thirteen 
cards and deal to yourself all the cards with reversed backs. The patter 
and acting drunk covers this operation perfectly and gets a laugh all 
the time. 'In the end everybody looked at their hands and would you 
believe it, the drunk had a grand slam.' Turn over all the hands and 
show yours to be all S's for the climax. 
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Incomprehendo 

Jordan 


THE effect depends on the prearrangement of a one-way pack. First 

take out the following cards and make one packet of them in any 
order, 2, 3, 7, 8, Q of H and S; and the A, 6, 10 of D. Make a second 
packet of the 4, 5, 9, J, K of H and S and the 2, 3, 7, 8, Q of C. Divide 
the remainder of the pack into two equal parts and place the first 
packet at the bottom of the other. Bend the two portions of the pack in 
opposite directions and place them together. All the cards must have 
their pointers in one way. 

Thus prepared, first cut at the bridge, reverse one packet and then 
riffle the two together. Shuffle as evenly as possible and the stacked 
cards will all lie at the bottom, the unprepared cards at the top. Cut 
about twelve cards from the top to the bottom. Spread the faces to 
show the cards are well mixed. 

Fan the pack for the selection of a card but count twelve cards first 
and hold a break there, then allow a free selection from the cards in 
the middle. Note which way the indicator points so that you know 
whether the card belongs to group No. 1 or group No. 2. If it is from 
No. 1 the card will spell with thirteen letters and you have only to cut 
at the break, have the card returned and drop the twelve cards on it. 
Hand the pack to the spectator and tell him to spell the name of his 
card, dealing one card for each letter, and turn up the card on the last 
letter. 

If, however, the card is taken from group No. 2 you must drop one 
card from those separated by the break, so that eleven cards only will 
be dropped on the selected card. The cards in group No. 1 all spell 
with thirteen letters, those in group No. 2 with twelve letters. Spell 2, 
3, J thus: deuce, three, Jack, not two, trey, knave. 
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The One-Way Key 

Sellers 


After arranging a pack with their one-way backs all pointing in the 

same direction, reverse one card. Shuffle the cards freely, overhand 
fashion, and allow a spectator to select a card freely. As he notes what 
it is, spread the cards and locate the one reversed card. Split the pack 
for the return of the card so that it goes just underneath the key card. 
A short overhand shuffle will not separate the two cards, so that by 
locating the key you have the selected card under control. 
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One-Way Packs 

THE following makes of cards are all of the Bicycle Brand, 
manufactured by the U. S. Playing Card Co. and all have one-way 
backs. 

Rider Backs. There is a small curl in the upper left-hand corner near 
the top. At one end this curl ends in a white dot, at the other end it 
has none. This fact is fairly well known to magicians. 

Emblem Backs. A reversal of one of these cards is easily detected by 
the position of the handlebars or the pedals. 

Wheel Backs. In the center of the back there is a circular design in 
which are three wings. The difference will be noticed at once on 
reversing a card. 

League Backs. This is the best for the purpose. The reversal of a card 
alters the position of one of the wings in the center design and the 
difference can be detected at a distance of fifteen to twenty feet. 

Bank Note Back made by the Russell Playing Card Co. The clue lies in 
the small white dot in the border of small circles surrounding the bank 
note back. 







With a fine pen and blue or red ink it is a very easy matter to make a 
slight alteration in any design of back that will be perfectly plain to you 
but unnoticeable to anyone else. 

In closing this treatment of the one-way principle I quote from 
Theodore Annemann who has devoted more time to, and has probably 
devised more subtle principles with cards, than anyone else. He says, 

'I have yet to find a card man using this principle (one-way cards) who 
doesn't make apparent his scrutiny of the backs in waiting for a card 
to turn up.' 

It follows from this you cannot disguise the fact that you are using one¬ 
way cards from anyone who knows the principle even if he doesn't 
know the particular marking upon which you are relying, and you 
furthermore run the risk of putting even a layman wise to the method. 
The best plan would seem to be to 'doctor' your own cards, as 
suggested above, making the tell-tale mark near the top left-hand and 
bottom right-hand corners and so plain to you that you can detect it 
easily with a very slight spreading of the cards. Such a mark will never 
be noticed by a layman and will enable you to handle the cards 
without a too noticeable and fatally suggestive scrutiny of the backs. 
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Simplified Reverse 

Gibson 


With any pack a card having been freely chosen, returned, brought 

to the top (see Chap. 19), make a riffle shuffle leaving it there. Put the 
pack on the table, lift off the upper half and spread the cards, keeping 
the top card behind the others, and ask the spectator if he sees his 
card. He does not. Square up these cards and take them in the left 
hand, face down. With the right hand pick up the remainder of the 
cards and turn them face up just above the cards in the left hand, at 
the same time push the top card of the left-hand packet (the chosen 
card) a little to the right with the left thumb. 

Spread the right-hand packet on the left-hand cards. The spectator 
does not see his card there either. Close up these cards carrying away 
the top card of the left-hand packet. Turn the left-hand packet face up 
and drop the right-hand packet on top. The chosen card is now face up 
in the middle of the pack. 
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Upside Down 

Wimborough 

As WITH all reversed card effects, cards with white margins on the 

backs should be used for this trick, otherwise any pack may be utilized 
and the cards well shuffled before starting. Have a spectator cut off 
some ten or twelve cards and shuffle them. Tell him that when your 
back is turned he is to lay out four cards face down in a row, look at 
one, note what it is, replace it face down and mix the four cards so 
that he himself will not know which one is his. 

Turn away with the remainder of the pack in your hands; turn these 
cards face up, reverse the three top face-up cards, put one at the 
bottom, the next in amongst the others about eight or ten cards down 
and turn the packet over. The cards will appear to be face up, really 
the top and bottom cards and one card amongst them are face up, the 
rest face downwards. The spectator having followed instructions, turn 
to him. Pick up one of the four cards and insert it face down near the 
bottom of your packet-to all appearances the card goes in reversed, 
really it coincides with all your cards but the three. Do the same with 
two more but put them in together and call attention to it, about the 
middle, and the last one put about one-third down. These four cards 
now all face the same way as all the rest of your cards except the 
three. Turn the pack over, bringing the card that was reversed there to 
the top, since its back shows the packet seems to be quite regular. 

With the left thumb riffle the top left corners of the cards until you 
reach the card you inserted in the packet reversed about eight or ten 
cards down, cut at that point, leaving it on the top, this brings two of 
the three reversed cards together and the third is on the top. Call 
attention to the rest of the cards from which he-chose four and tell 
him to pick them up. As he does so quietly drop your left hand, turn it 
bringing the knuckles upwards thus turning the pack over. With the 
right hand draw the pack away and put it on the table. 

Have the spectator place the remaining cards on the top and cut the 
cards. The trick is done. You have already announced that you will 
cause the chosen card to turn over, but will leave the other three 
reversed. Have the card named and let the spectator hold the pack. 

You utter the magic formula, or whatever hocus-pocus you affect, and 
the result follows. He finds three cards reversed, two of them together, 
and the chosen card faces with the rest of the pack. If the various 
steps in the trick are followed with the cards in hand you will have no 
difficulty, but care must be taken when inserting the cards and cutting, 
not to expose the fact that the cards are reversed. 
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U Bite 

Grant 


UsiNG any pack, secretly reverse the bottom card. Spread the cards 

and have any one freely selected. After it is noted by the drawer let 
him return it to the top of the pack. Under cut about half the pack thus 
bringing the reversed card immediately above the chosen card. 

Announce that you will cause the chosen card to reverse itself 
amongst the others. Riffle the pack and fan it out with the faces to the 
spectator, a card will be seen turned with its back to them. Cut, 
bringing it to the top, as all attention is on the spectator as he turns 
the card over, pull the top card to the bottom with the left fingers 
turning it over as it goes, a very simple operation. Cut the pack as you 
put it down on the table. The selected card is now reversed in the 
middle. The spectator says you have made a mistake, the card is not 
his. If you act as though you really have made a mistake so much the 
better; finally try again, this time with the pack in his own hands. He 
finds his card reversed. Use white margin cards. 

It will be noted that this principle can be used simply as an easy 
method of locating the card, since when it is brought to the top it is 
ready to be palmed off or disposed of as may be necessary. 
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The Haley Reversed Card 

THE invention of the late Louis Haley, this trick first appeared in print 
in The Genii, Oct. 1936. 

First secretly give the inner end of the whole pack a sharp bend by 
squeezing the inner corners downward between the left second finger 
and thumb over the first finger which is doubled below the pack. 
Reverse the lower half facing upwards, with a bridge between the two 
portions at the rear. Fan the upper face-down cards, being careful not 
to expose any of the reversed cards, and have a card selected and 
noted. Take it back in the right hand, face down, and push it into the 
lower half of the pack. Square the pack with both hands, seize the 






upper half with the right hand, the thumb finding the break instantly 
by touch alone, and retain the lower half in the left hand. Separate the 
hands quickly, and instantly turn the lower half over bringing its cards 
also face down. 

Proceed at once to a riffle shuffle, keeping the cards well covered by 
the hands as the corners are riffled in so that the reversed card cannot 
be seen. Give the magical command, have the card named, fan the 
pack and show it is reversed. This is perhaps the best method yet 
devised for reversing a single card. 
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Sure Locator 

Grant 


Take any spot card, preferably a five-spot, reverse it in the pack fifth 
from the bottom. 

Having done this secretly, have a card chosen, being careful not to 
189 

spread the cards near the bottom. After the spectator has noted his 
card, have it put on the top of the pack, under cut about half the cards 
and drop them on top, burying the card in the middle. Say that you 
will cause a card to reverse itself in the middle to indicate where the 
chosen card is. Fan the pack showing the reversed five in the middle. 
Cut at that card, and throw it face up on the table. Deal off four cards 
and throw the next one. the chosen card, face down. Have the card 
named and turn it over. 
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In The Dark 

With any pack, a card is freely chosen, noted and pushed into the 

shuffled pack fairly. A handkerchief is thrown over it, yet you name the 
card instantly. 

After the pack has been thoroughly shuffled, take it and allow free 
selection of a card. Ask the spectator to show it to a second person. 






Under cover of this quietly reverse the bottom card and turn the pack 
over. When the card is now pushed into the pack it really is reversed. 
Borrow a handkerchief and, as you throw it over the pack, turn the 
cards over; the pack will now be face down but the chosen card will be 
face up. Spread the cards as you place them on the table so that the 
faced card will be exposed and you can read the index through the 
handkerchief. 
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Under Cover 


EFFECT. Any pack may be used. Performer turns his back. A spectator 
freely selects a card, replaces it reversed in the middle of the pack, 
squares the cards and lays a handkerchief over them. Performer lifts 
the pack and handkerchief and a card is seen to rise from the pack 
raising the fabric. This is lifted off with the covering and is found to be 
the chosen card. 

SECRET. This effective trick depends on the fact that a pack will cut 
automatically at a reversed card. This can be tested by reversing a 
card in the middle and holding the pack at the tips of the fingers and 
thumb of the left hand in position for the Charlier pass. Ease up the 
pressure of the thumb, and it will be found that the cards below the 
reversed card will fall. Complete the pass in the usual way and the 
reversed card will be on the bottom of the pack. 

In doing the trick lift the pack in position for the Charlier pass, and 
make it, as you drape the handkerchief over the cards. You have then 
simply to hold the pack upright and push up the rear card with the first 
and second fingers taking the handkerchief with it. Take the card with 
the fabric from above with the right hand, turn the hand over, letting 
the handkerchief folds fall down over the wrist and display the card 
with its face to the spectators. 
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Behind The Back 

Secretly reverse the bottom card of the pack after you have had 

the pack shuffled. Allow a card to be freely selected and noted. Under 
cut about half the pack for the return of the card and drop the cut on 







top of it. The reversed card will be on top of the chosen card. Square 
the pack very openly, tapping sides and ends on the table. 

Put your left hand with the pack behind your back and make the 
Charlier pass bringing the chosen card to the top. (See preceding 
trick.) Bring it forward with the right hand and reverse the bottom 
card by pushing it off with the left fingers on to the top of the pack, 
turning it over in the process. This takes but a moment and you bring 
the pack forward to be examined if anyone wishes to do so. 
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Coincidence 


Two packs are required. Beforehand decide on any two cards you 
will use. Steam the stamp off a new pack, take out the cards and 
reverse one of the two cards decided upon at about tenth place from 
the top, the other about tenth from the bottom. Replace the cards in 
the case and gum the stamp in position. Have this pack in your 
pocket. Take the two duplicates from a second pack and put them 
third and forth from the bottom. You are ready. 

Riffle shuffle the pack without disturbing the four bottom cards and 
have a spectator cut the pack. Count the cards cut while the spectator 
counts the bottom part-give any plausible reason you please for the 
counting, it is really only to bring the four bottom cards of the lower 
part to the top. Show what you want him to do by taking the two top 
cards of his part, reversing them and pushing them partly into the 
heaps one in each. Take them out and insert them face down in your 
heap. Turn your back while the spectator takes the next two cards off 
his heap (these are the two you fixed beforehand), and inserts them 
face up, one in each heap. This done, turn around and take the scaled 
pack from your pocket. Have it opened and the cards removed. Let the 
spectator cut it about the middle. Pattering about the sympathetic 
nature of the cards, have him place his hands on top of the packets for 
a moment, then name the two cards. The cards are spread and the 
same cards are found reversed. Cards with white margins on the back 
must be used. 
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The Reverse 'Count-Down' 






Trick 


THIS is one of the easiest as well as one of the most effective 
presentations of this often seen effect. The magician has a card 
selected from a group of cards cut from the top of the pack. An elastic 
band is snapped around the performer's half of the pack and the 
selected card is returned to the top of the pack by slipping it under the 
elastic. Next the remainder of the cut is returned on top of the 
selected card and under the elastic. A spectator calls out any number, 
the cards are withdrawn one by one from the top of the pack, and on 
the number called being reached the selected card turns up. This is 
particularly mystifying because the magician has made no apparent 
effort to manipulate the pack, in fact the elastic seems to preclude any 
tampering. 

SECRET. Before offering the pack to be cut the magician has reversed 
the bottom four or five cards. The spectator cuts from the top of the 
pack and holds the cut-off portion in such a way that no one else 
knows the number of cards he has cut. While he is selecting a card you 
very deliberately snap an elastic around the pack. Now secretly turn 
over the pack to bring the reversed cards to the top, and offer the 
pack for the insertion of the selected card. Assist the spectator by 
lifting up the elastic. Now, while he shuffles the remainder of his cut¬ 
off portion, secretly turn the pack over again so that when he returns 
these cards they go on top of the original top of the pack, and not on 
top of his selected card as he supposes. Call for any number and 
withdraw cards from the original top of the pack to within one of the 
number decided upon. Fan these to show that the selected card is not 
among them, and under cover of the fan reverse the pack. The 
selected card is now on top, and you can let anyone draw it off. While 
they are looking at the card, withdraw the elastic and reset the pack 
before offering it for examination. 
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French's Extraordinary Aces 

Here'S a different method of doing the 'Four Ace Trick' using the 
reversed principle and eliminating all palming and intricate sleights. 

As in the usual methods, the four A's are removed from the pack and 
passed for examination as the pack is returned. In turning to the table 
to get rubber band, the magician makes the Half Pass, i.e. makes one 




half of the pack face the other half. The rubber band is snapped 
around the pack and the A's are slid under it on to the top of the pack. 
Now secretly reverse the pack so that the A's are on bottom. Taking 
off the three top cards and calling them (Aces), they are laid on the 
table by the performer. As the third card is laid down, the magician 
reverses the pack and picks off the top A, glances at it and says; 'and 
lastly we have the Ace of which we will place beside the others.' Under 
cover of this misdirection the pack is reversed again, and three cards 
are counted off the top on to each of the first three (Aces). As last 
card is laid on the third (Ace), reverse the pack again and draw off the 
three real Aces and stack them on top of the fourth A. Force this pile 
and finish to suit yourself. 

You will find that the spectator's eyes will follow your hand to the table 
when you lay the cards down, thus securing perfect misdirection for 
the reversing of the pack. 
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Weirdo 


EFFECT. Any full pack is freely shuffled. Performer writes the name of a card 
on a slip of paper, fold it and hands it to a spectator who then calls a number. 
He counts down to that number and finds the card whose name is on the slip. 
This is repeated with a second person. 

METHOD. First cheek the pack to see there are fifty-two cards, if there is a 
Joker, discard it. Hand pack out to be shuffled and in taking it back note the 
bottom card. Suppose it is the 8S. Write that on a slip of paper and hand it to a 
spectator to put in his pocket. Invite him to call any number between thirty and 
forty. Suppose he says thirty-three. Mentally subtract thirty-three from fifty- 
two, i.e. nineteen. Acting as though you had not heard you illustrate what he is 
to do. You say, 'Suppose you choose nineteen, you would deal off cards like 
this....' Count off nineteen into your right hand and keep your hands separated 
as you ask the spectator if he understands what he is to do. Then put the two 
packets together, but place the right packet under the left. Done casually and 
smoothly this will never be noticed. Hand the pack to the spectator, holding it 
with the right thumb underneath, fingers on top. Tilt the pack a little and note 
the bottom card , suppose it is the 3D. Write this on a second slip, fold it, and 
give it to another person. Now ask first spectator what number he chose. He 
names it, deals off to it and turns the 8S. Ask him to take out his slip and read 
it.... He finds the correct prediction. 
































Take the remainder of the pack and drop it on the cards dealt. You have the 3D 
the nineteenth card from the top. Ask second person to choose a number 
between eighteen and twenty-five. Put pack on table with the last few cards 
spread a little so that you can pick up the pack leaving a card or two on the 
table as if by accident. Suppose he calls twenty-one. You have to add two cards 
to the top. In taking the pack leave two cards accidentally on the table, put 
these on top, hand pack to spectator and have your prediction verified by him. 
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A Prediction 


SPECTATOR shuffles any pack. Take it and run over the faces of the cards, 

saying that you will take out two cards to be witness of your ability to foretell 
events. What you really do is to note the nineteenth card from the top, 
suppose it is the QH. From farther down in the pack you take any H and any Q, 
putting them face downwards on the table. Turn the pack face up and let a 
spectator remove any three-spot cards from the lower portion (the top 
nineteen cards must not be disturbed). Tell him to lay them in a row face up, 
the highest card to the left; say they are 9, 6, 2. Hand him duplicates of these 
values to put in reverse order below, thus: 2, 6, 9. Ask him to subtract and call 
the figures, handing him cards of the corresponding values (6, 9, 3) as he calls 
them. Tell him to add these three figures (which total eighteen), then to take 
the pack and deal off that number of cards (eighteen), and turn up the next 
card. He does this and finds the QH. You turn your prediction cards, a QH. 

In selecting the cards for the subtraction sum, be careful to take the cards 
from below the nineteenth. 
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Long Distance Mind-Reading 

Jordan 


M AIL to a friend a letter couched in the following terms: 'I am sending you by 

the next post an ordinary pack of cards. Read these instructions carefully and 
follow them implicitly. Remove the cards from the case without disturbing their 
order. Fan them and examine them on both sides. Note that they are neither 
faked nor arranged in any way. With the cards face down cut as often as you 
please completing the cut each time. Then make a single ordinary dovetail 
shuffle. Cut again as much as you like, and finally cut the pack into two heaps 
as nearly equal as you can. Remove one card from about the middle of either 
heap, note it, and insert it anywhere in the other heap. Now select either heap, 
the one you drew the card from or the one now containing it, and shuffle that 
heap thoroughly. Mail it to me without saying which heap it is and by return 
mail I'll name the selected card.' 






To do this you must shuffle the pack before sending it, but make a note of their 
order by jotting the names around a circle (Fig. 1). You probably know that 
complete cuts do not disarrange the sequence of the cards and that is true of a 
single dovetail shuffle; it merely distributes half the cards through the other 
half, but each half is still in the same order. The second cutting has no effect 
on the arrangement. When the pack is finally cut into two packets, the choice 
of a card from the middle ensures that it will not be an end card of one of the 
two strings that the original order has, been divided into. The insertion of this 
card into the other packet, and the shuffling of that packet, seems to make its 
discovery impossible. But all you have to do on receipt of the cards is to mark 
them off one by one, on the circle around which you had recorded the original 
order of the pack. When you have done this you will have either two separate 
runs of cards, with one card unchecked in one of them (Fig. 2) or, two separate 
complete runs with one, by itself, checked off somewhere else along the circle 
(Fig. 3). In the first case he has sent you the heap he drew his card from and 
the unchecked one is it. In the second case, he has sent you the half-pack in 
which he inserted his card, and the isolated card you have checked off 
indicates his selection. 
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Two Card Location 

Larsen 


/aFTER a spectator has shuffled a pack of cards, have one freely selected, 
replace and bring it to the top. 

Take about eight cards from the top of the pack, spread them before a second 
spectator, face down, and ask him to indicate any one card and turn the index 
just enough to enable him to see what that card is. As he does this count the 
number of cards from the top card (the first card chosen) to this second 
selected one; suppose it is five. Close the fan of cards, drop them on the pack 
and have the spectator cut the pack. Take it and rapidly deal the cards into 
four heaps, one card at a time. The two chosen cards must thus come together 
and you may allow the spectator to pick up the piles in any order he pleases. 
The cards are named, you order them to get together, the spectator goes 
through the pack and so finds them. 
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Improved Super Memory 

Gibson 


■ ROM any pack which has been freely shuffled allow twenty cards to be 

chosen and retained by different spectators. Collect them face down on top of 
the pack giving each person numbers from twenty down to one. When Card No. 









10 is replaced on the others, secretly bend back the outer left corner with the 
thumb. When the last card, No. 1 has been taken back lift the top ten cards, 
the bent corner of the tenth card making this easy, and reverse the cards 
below. The pack is thus face up with the ten cards numbered from 1 to 10 face 
down on top of it; the other ten cards, numbers 11 to 20, on the bottom. Put 
the pack in your trousers pocket and have a blindfold placed over your eyes. 

Announce that you will call various numbers, the drawers to name their cards 
as their numbers are called and you will at once find the cards. You call 
numbers in the following order: 

11, 2, 14; 1, 13, 5; 12,4,17; 3,16,8; 15, 7; 18, 9; 19, 10; 20, 6; and you bring 
out the cards thus: 

Bottom card; second from top; third from bottom. Top card; second from 
bottom; third from top. 

Bottom card; second from top; third from bottom. Top card; second from 
bottom; third from top. 

Bottom card; second from top. Bottom card; second from top. Bottom card; 
second from top. Bottom card. Top card. 

The patter goes that by intuition you get the thought waves of the persons who 
are thinking of their numbers and cards. 

It's a case of 123; 123; 123; 123; 12; 12; 1; 1. 
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Spectator's Choice 


PROM any freely shuffled pack deal six heaps of five cards each. A spectator 
chooses any two cards from the remainder of the pack, writes their names on a 
slip of paper, folds it and puts it on the table; he then puts his selected cards 
on top of any two heaps. Gather the heaps so that two of the five-card heaps 
go on each of the six-card heaps. Remark that you will also select two cards. 
Run through the packet, note the sixth and twenty-second cards from the top 
and write their names on a slip, fold it and put it alongside the spectator's slip. 
Now deal the cards into two heaps beginning at the left and dealing one card at 
a time. The heap on your left contains the spectator's cards, that on your right 
has your cards. 

Ask the spectator which pair, yours or his, he wishes to have finally left on the 
table, and which packet is to be 'taken'. If he chooses his cards and the left- 
hand packet, discard the right-hand packet and say you will discard the right- 
hand pile throughout. If he chooses his cards and the right-hand packet say 
you will 'take' that away throughout. Use the same equivocal interpretation if 




he chooses your pair, to retain the right-hand packet. Supposing he calls for 
his cards. Pick up the left-hand pile and deal in two heaps as before. Discard 
the right-hand pile and deal again. Continue until two cards only remain on 
your left. These two will be the cards whose names he wrote. 

If he chooses your cards, deal in exactly the same way but discard the left- 
hand heap throughout. 
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Mentalo 


SPECTATOR thinks of a number between one and ten. He shuffles the pack, 
which may be his own, counts down to the number thought of and notes the 
card, leaving it in the same position. This is done while your back is turned. 
When he is ready you turn around, take the pack, place it behind your back, 
rapidly count off nineteen cards, reversing their order, and replacing them on 
the top. Do this as you say you will put the card at number 20. 

Bring the pack forward and ask the spectator the number he thought of, say it 
was six. Begin your count with that number, dealing the cards one at a time. 
When you reach twenty let him name his card and you turn it over. 
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Knock Out Counting Trick 


SPECTATOR shuffles his own pack and counts off any number of cards 
under fifteen. Suppose he chooses six. He looks at the sixth card, remembers it 
and then replaces the cards in the same order. You turn away while this is 
being done. Take the pack, put it behind your back and count off fifteen cards 
from the top and put them on the bottom, but do not reverse their order in 
counting them. Pretend to be trying to find the card without success; hand the 
pack to the spectator and tell him to transfer from the top to the bottom the 
same number of cards that he counted at first, but before doing that, to see 
that his card is not now anywhere near there. 

This done, take the pack and again put it behind your back and transfer fifteen 
cards from the bottom to the top. The bottom card will now be the card the 
spectator noted, and you can reveal it as you please. At first the result seems 
surprising, but a little thought will show that the two transfers of cards you 
make cancel out, so that when the spectator transfers the cards to the bottom 
he actually does the trick for you. 
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A Card And A Number 


Allow a spectator to shuffle any pack, select any card while the pack is in 

his own hands, note what it is and finally put it face down on the table. You 
have your back turned while this is done and keep it turned while he deals two 
even piles of cards of not more than, say ten cards each. Then he is to put one 
pile in his pocket, place the other on his card, pick all these cards up and drop 
them on top of the pack. This done you turn around. 

Pick up the pack and put it behind your back and as you expatiate on the 
impossibility of knowing the position of his card since you ask no questions, 
count off fifteen cards from the top reversing their order and replace them on 
the top of the pack. Bring the pack forward and, as you say, to make the 
problem still harder for you, tell him to take the packet from his pocket and 
place it on top of the pack. His card will now be the fifteenth card from the top 
and you can reveal it as you please. You can reverse any number of cards on 
the top but such number must always be higher than the number contained in 
each of the heaps he deals. 
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Projected Thought 

Some preparation is necessary. Write on fifty-two small cards 'You will think 
of the of and it will be the thirty-fifth card in the pack.' Fill in the name of a 
different card on each. Insert these in small envelopes and place the envelopes 
of each suit, in order from A to K, in four different pockets so that you can 
readily find the envelope which has the name of any particular card. Thus 
prepared and with any full pack of cards minus the Joker, you are ready. 

Place a small sealed envelope in full view (this an extra one with a blank card 
in it). Hand the pack to a spectator asking him to shuffle it and merely think of 
any one card. Then tell him to deal, from the face-down pack, four face-up 
piles one card at a time. He is to place the pile containing his thought card face 
up on any two other piles and the remaining heap on those three. Again 
turning the pack face down he repeats the deal and picks up the piles in the 
same order as before. He deals a third time. You memorize the ninth card in 
each pile and watch which pile he puts on two others-the ninth card in that pile 
is the one for which you must find the corresponding envelope in one of your 
pockets. To gain time to do this tell the spectator to square the cards carefully, 
put them face down on the table and put both hands on top. Meantime you 
have secured the envelope and finger palmed it in the right hand. Pick up the 
original envelope off the table, fingers covering it with thumb underneath, and 
apparently transfer it to your left hand; really drawing it back with the right 
thumb and pulling out the other with the left thumb and fingers. Give this to a 
spectator on your left. Ask the first person to name the card he thought of, 





have the envelope opened and the slip read, then have spectator deal thirty- 
five cards and this gives you your climax. 
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Ne Plus Ultra 

Donald Holmes 


A KEY card is required, this may be a long card, a double card, any kind of 

key card that enables you to cut to it by feel. Have this face down on your 
table. Let a spectator take the pack, shuffle it freely, and take it to the others 
letting five cards be freely chosen. Take the pack, turn your back and ask the 
drawers to hold up their cards for all to see. Casually place the pack on the top 
of the long card. Ask your volunteer assistant to collect the cards face down on 
his left hand (note the order of the cards) bring them to the table, place them 
on top of the pack and then cut the pack several times. Finally you cut at the 
long card thus bringing the selected cards back to the top. 

Next by way of giving them a thorough shuffle you lay the cards out a few at a 
time (really four cards exactly each time), the first four to A, the next four at 
B, then C and D. Continue dealing by fours in the same way until you have four 
cards left, deal one on A, the next on B, then on C, and the last card on D. 


C B 

D A 


Pick up the packets by placing B on top of A, then C on B, and finally D on C. 
Take up the pack and deal into four piles, one card at a time as in bridge, and 
pick up the heaps in the same order as before.. The spectators will naturally 
think the cards are lost in the pack, actually the top card is the second card 
selected, the third card stands at fourteen, the fourth at twenty-seven, the fifth 
at forty and the first card at five. These numbers are easy to remember, three 
of the cards being at intervals of thirteen from the top card. You can then get 
the number forty for the last card, deal face up and show that is right, mentally 
noting the fifth, fourteenth and twenty-seventh as you pass them, and then 
name them by mind-reading. The remaining one, the top card reveal in as 
striking a manner as possible. 
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Uni-Mentality 

Albright 


EFFECT. A spectator merely thinks of a card and the performer finds it and 






names it. Any pack may be used. 


FIRST METHOD. Spectator shuffles any pack and hands it to you. Tell him to 
think of any card and concentrate on that card. After a moment or two say that 
you have an impression of the color but not the suit, so in order to strengthen 
the spectator's mental picture of the card ask him to take a good look at it as 
you run the cards over with the faces towards him. Ask him to say ’Stop 1 after 
the card has been passed so as to save time. When he calls 'Stop', bend the 
inner ends of the cards in your left hand sharply by squeezing them between 
the thumb base and fingers. Drop the right-hand cards on top and say that you 
now know the suit. This is a bluff but you have gained knowledge of the 
approximate position of the card under cover of a pretext. 

Cut several times and finally cut at the bend in the inner end of the pack, thus 
you know that the card thought of is somewhere near the bottom. Again 
spread the cards before him, fanning them very slowly and tell him to take out 
five cards, one of which is to be his card. Take your time so that he will have 
taken out four cards by the time you reach the middle of the pack. Naturally 
the card he takes from near the bottom must be the thought card. Note where 
he puts this card amongst the other four, and when you pick up the five cards 
get it in the middle with two cards above it and two cards below it. Spread the 
five in a wide fan and hold them up before the spectator asking him to make 
his mental picture of the card as perfect as possible. With the cards upright it is 
an easy matter to turn the lower index corner of the middle card with the left 
thumb and read it. Put the packet down and in your most impressive style read 
the card in the usual way, hesitatingly—color—suit—and finally its value. 

When showing the faces of the cards to the spectator, insist it is done merely 
to strengthen his mental picture. 

SECOND METHOD. The procedure is the same but instead of bending the 
lower packet when the spectator calls 'Stop', you push the top card of the pack, 
whose upper right-hand corner you previously bent upwards a little, on the top 
of the packet in the left hand and close the pack. As before have five cards 
removed and simply watch the card that is removed just before you reach your 
key card, the one with the bent corner. 

The pulling off of the top, bent-corner card, to the top of the left-hand packet is 
completely covered by the cards being held upright at the time. 

(Note): A better plan than bending the corner of the top card is to put a light 
pencil dot on the back of the top card near the top left-hand corner and 
another in the same place near the lower right-hand corner. This can be done 
at any favorable opportunity before starting the trick. This card is then the one 
to be pulled over when 'Stop' is called. When the cards are fanned the dot is 
easily found and the card taken out just before it, is the one to watch. 

In all three versions make a great point of the fact that you do not look at the 
faces of any cards. 


For method with one-way cards see Uni-Mentality—Chapter 9 . 
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Easy Card Divination 

A SPECTATOR spreads a pack of cards, which he has shuffled, face down on a 
table. He removes a card from the upper part, notes what it is, and inserts it in 
the lower half of the pack. When the card is inserted make a mental estimate 
of about how many cards from the end of the row, i.e. the bottom of the pack, 
the card lies. Suppose you think it is about fourteenth. Gather the cards and 
place them behind your back. Count off to within four cards of the estimated 
position, in the supposed case this would be ten cards and put them on top. 
Take off four cards from the top and one from the bottom and ask if the card is 
among the five. If not discard them and repeat the operation. When the card 
appears you know it is the one drawn from the bottom. 
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Hour-Glass Cards 

Jordan 


Anyone shuffles his own pack and removes six cards. From these six he 
selects one and deals the remainder of the pack into two face-down heaps, a 
card to each in rotation. He puts his chosen card on top of either half and the 
remaining five cards on the same heap, or the other, as best suits himself. 
Instruct spectator to place the half not containing his chosen card on the other 
half. The pack is laid aside and the time by the performer's watch is noted. Say 
it reads 3.26. Adding three to twenty-six gives twenty-nine, and the chosen 
card is found at that number in the pack. 

The explanation is simple. The mechanical part ensures the placing of the cards 
at the twenty-ninth position from the top, and the trick is performed at certain 
times only, i.e. at 1.28, 2.27, 3.26, 4.25, 6.23, 7.22, 8.21, 9.20, 10.199 11.18 
or 12.17. 
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Easy Card Discovery 

Lane 

EFFECT. Spectator shuffles his own pack and cuts it about the middle. Spread 
these two packets face up on the table, one below the other. While your back is 
turned the spectator takes a card from either row, inserts it in the other row, 
shuffles that portion, and puts the portion from which he took a card in his 








pocket. You take the shuffled portion and locate the card. 


METHOD. While you are spreading out the lower portion of the pack, mentally 
count the spots of the cards in the first row, subtracting ten every time the 
total amounts to more than that and ignoring the face cards and the tens. If 
you finish with the number seven, there must be a final three for the second 
row as the two numbers will always amount to ten. When you turn back again 
ask which row the card was put into, if it was the top one, count the spots of 
the packet handed to you in the same way. Suppose you arrive at nine, deduct 
the previous number seven, and you know the card is a 2. If there are two 
such cards in the packet you must ask a leading question, such as 'It was a red 
card, wasn't it?' to get information. If, however, the card was put into the 
lower heap you have the number three and you work in just the same way. 
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Keystone Card Discovery 

Larsen & Wright 

A BORROWED pack having been freely shuffled and returned to you, fan the 

cards for selection of a card and secretly count ten cards, holding an 
inconspicuous division at that point. See that the card is taken from farther on. 
Divide the pack for the return of the card at the division, drop the ten cards on 
it deliberately and square the pack very openly. Riffle shuffle several times 
keeping the top eleven cards in top position. Explaining what is to be done, you 
count off eleven cards into a pile one at a time. Replace these on top of the 
pack and the selected card is now the top card. 

Hand the pack to a spectator telling him to think of a number between five and 
twelve and 'will the card' to go to that position. He deals face down the number 
he thought of and looks at the next card, it is wrong. Suppose, for example, he 
thought of six, replace the packet of six cards on the top of the pack and hand 
the pack to a second person, telling him to do the same thing but to think of a 
card between twelve and twenty. Suppose he thinks of fifteen and deals to that 
number; he looks at the next card and again it is wrong. Replace the packet on 
the pack and hand the pack to a lady. Let the first two persons tell her their 
numbers; ask her to subtract the smaller from the larger and deal cards equal 
to the remainder, which in this case will be nine. She does so and turns up the 
next card, it is the right one. 

Any numbers may be used so long as the second one is larger than the first. 
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Assistance Card Trick 






From any pack take a packet of sixteen cards. Run over the faces and put all 

the cards of the suit of which there are most together. Rapidly add the values, 
counting J as eleven; Q as twelve; and ignoring the K. When the total goes 
above thirteen, or is thirteen, deduct thirteen and start again with the 
remainder. Subtract the final total from thirteen and remember the result. Ask 
spectator to take a card but to note the suit only. Spread the cards of the suit 
you picked so that he must take one of them. 

Take the other packet of thirty-six cards and hand it to the spectator. From it 
he selects any card of the chosen suit he pleases and hands you the remainder. 
Run over the faces and add the values of the remaining cards of that suit in 
exactly the same manner as before. Subtract the final figure from the 
remainder you got from the sixteen pile, the result will denote the value of his 
chosen card. 
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The 52 Card Trick 


NUMBER is named and a party mentally selects a card. Pack is dealt into 

four face-up piles, party indicating the pile containing the card. Pack picked up 
and again dealt in four piles, the pile with card again indicated. This is done 
twice more and the thought card is found at the number chosen. 

The trick depends on the order in which the piles are picked up. All dealing is 
from the pack held face down, the cards being turned up as dealt. In picking up 
the piles put them face up on the left hand in the order indicated in the table, 
turn the pack face down and again deal into four piles. 

Table to be memorized: 


( 1 ) 1 . 1 . 1 . 

( 2 ) 2 . 2 . 1 . 

( 3 ) 3 . 3 . 

( 4 ) 4 . 4 . 1 . 

( 5 ) 2 . 2 . 2 . 

( 6 ) 3 . 3 . 

( 7 ) 4 . 4 . 2 . 

( 8 ) 2 . 2 . 3 . 

( 9 ) 3 . 3 . 

( 10 ) 4 . 4 . 3 . 

( 11 ) 2 . 2 . 4 . 

( 12 ) 3 . 3 . 

( 13 ) 4 . 4 . 4 . 




This indicates how to pick up the heap containing the chosen card after each of 
the first three deals when the number given is 1 to 13. After the fourth deal the 
heap is picked up first if the number is 13 or under. If the number is 14 to 26, 




subtract 13 from it, deal and pick up the first three times as the table indicates 
but, after the last deal, pick up the heap second. If from 27 to 39, subtract 26, 
follow the table, and pick up the pile third after the last deal. If over 39, 
subtract 39, follow table and pick the heap up fourth. 

Examples: Number given is 7. Pick up indicated heap 4. 4. 2. then first. 
Number is 22; 22 minus 9 equals 13. Pick up 3. 3. 3. then second. Number is 
34; 34 minus 26 equals 8. Pick up 2. 2. 3. then third. Number is 49; 49 minus 
39 equals 10. Pick up 4. 4. 3. then fourth. 
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The Magi's Detection 

Jordan 

EFFECT. A spectator cuts a portion from his own shuffled pack. You run 
through the cards once, then announce that you have memorized the cards. He 
secretly removes one card and hands you the remainder. You run through 
them once and name the missing card. 

METHOD. When you run over the faces of the cards add their values, counting 
a J as 11, a Q as 12, and ignoring K's. Subtract 13 each time the total goes 
above that number. At the same time keep tally of the suits by counting S 1, H 
2, C 3 and ignoring the D; subtract 6 when the suit total exceeds that number. 
The two numbers are noted mentally as you pass each card. Suppose the first 
five cards are QC, 5D, 3H, 9S and JC, you would count 12-3 plus 5-0= 173; 
deduct 13 from 17 and go on with 4-3, add 3-2=7-5; add 9-1 = 16-6; deduct 
13-6=3-0; add 11-3 = 14-3; deduct 13, and carry on 1-3. A few trials will 
show that the operation is easy since, there are no large totals, and as you are 
supposed to be memorizing the cards, a little hesitation is natural, however, 
the quicker you do it, the more effective the trick. 

When the packet is returned to you minus one card, simply repeat the 
operation and subtract the total from the former one, the remainder denotes 
the value and suit of the missing card. If the second value tally is greater than 
the first add 13 and then subtract. If they are the same, the card is a K. If the 
suit totals are the same it is a D. Suppose the first total is 10-3 and the second 
5-3, the remainder is 5-0 and therefore the card must be the 5D. 
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The Flush Trick 

Jordan 

EFFECT. The A's, K's, Q's, J's and 10's are removed from any pack and mixed. 
From the twenty cards placed under a handkerchief the performer brings out 
any Royal Flush called for. 






METHOD. Three simple tables have to be learned. Take the C's face down in 
the right hand and the S's in the left, mix them by dealing in a single face¬ 
down heap as follows: 

R.H. 1 card, L.H. 2 cards; R.H. 2 cards; L.H. 2; R.H. 2, L.H. 1; always one card 
at a time. 

Take the H's in the R.H. and D's in L.H. and deal thus: R.H. 1, L.H. 2; R.H. 1, 
L.H. 1; R.H. 1, L.H. 1; R. H. 2, L.H. 1. 

Pick up the ten black cards with the R.H. and the ten red cards with the L.H. 
Deal again into a face-down heap as follows: 

R.H. 1, L.H. 3; R.H. 1, L.H. 1; R.H.l, L.H. 1; R.H. 2, L.H. 3; R.H. 1, L.H. 1; 

R.H. 1, L.H. 1; R.H. 3. 

Hand the packet to the spectator and have him deal them one at a time into 
three face-down heaps, the nineteenth and twentieth cards going on the first 
and last heaps. He is to pick them up by putting the third pile on the middle 
one and these two on the first. Fanning the cards will show the suits to be 
hopelessly mixed, but have him repeat the same deal exactly and cover the 
cards with a handkerchief. Impossible as it seems the packet is now arranged 
thus from the top downwards, five C's, five D's, five H's, five S's. 
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Modernism in Mentalism 

Hull and Hahne 


Any pack may be used and it is a good idea to lead up to the trick by talking 

of telepathy and the scientific investigations now being carried on regarding it. 
Have a spectator shuffle the cards, take the pack and run them off one by one 
before his eyes, you carefully looking away, and ask him to merely think of 
one. Place the cards one in front of the other in the right hand as you show 
them so that they remain in the same order. When you have shown nine cards 
ask if one has been mentally selected, if so replace the nine cards on the top of 
the pack, but if not, put them on the bottom and continue in the same way 
with another set of nine cards. If one is chosen mentally from these place them 
on top, if not, on the bottom, and continue until spectator says he has selected 
a card, and drop that packet of nine on top and false shuffle the pack. 

Say that you will use half the pack only and deal off twenty-six cards in three 
heaps and, since there is a Joker in the pack, you will take one more card to 
make the heaps even. Remarking that it is necessary for you to know if the 
card thought of is in that half of the pack, pick up the first pile of nine and 
show the cards, if it is there pick up the three heaps with this one on top; if it 
is in the second put that on top, and if it is neither of the first two you know it 
must be in the third, so you say you will just take a chance. False shuffle and 
again deal three piles telling the spectator to watch for his card and try to send 




you the name mentally. Note the third card in each packet, one of them is the 
card thought of. With one or two leading questions you can ascertain the card 
and then name it in the hesitating way the mind-readers affect. 

By having the row it is named, you know the card with certainty. In that case 
gather up the packets with the one containing the chosen card in the middle 
and it will be the twelfth card down. Deal face up telling the spectator to think 
'Stop' when he sees his card. You stop at the twelfth. 
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Four To One Detection 

Anyone selects from his own shuffled pack any sixteen cards. Take them and 
deal as follows, face down: 


1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 

8 9 

10 11 12 13 14 

15 16 


Turn your back and tell the spectator to turn up any card, look at it, turn it face 
down again and leave it in the same place. This done you turn round and pick 
up all the cards in the same row as his, shuffle them and let the spectator 
shuffle them. Have the spectator put his cards on top of yours. Shuffle all the 
other cards and put them on the packet already made. Deal the cards as before 
face up. 

Ask the spectator which row his card is in. It will lie at 7, 8, 9, 10, or 11. There 
are, therefore, four chances of success to one of failure. The selected card falls 
at 11 if it is left on the face of his packet after the spectator shuffles; and if you 
have him shuffle with the cards face up he 'is not likely to leave it in that 
position. 
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A Psychic Card Feat 

Ask a spectator to take a coin from his pocket and write its date on a piece of 
paper. Then write the figures reversed and subtract the smaller number from 






the larger. Suppose the date to be 1935, this reversed would give 5391, and 
the remainder after the subtraction will be 3456. The spectator is then to take 
from the pack a card with the same number of spots as the first figure of the 
answer, and do the same with the other three figures. If there is a 0 he uses a 
K to represent it. The four cards must be of different suits. This done he is to 
lay them on the table face down and move them about so that even he cannot 
tell one card from another, then take any one and put it in his pocket without 
looking at it. 

Pick up three remaining cards and as you add them to the top of the pack, 
slightly spread them so that you can see the indices. Note first what suit is 
missing, then mentally add the values and subtract the total from the nearest 
multiple of nine. In the case given above, suppose the three cards are the 3C, 
4H, 6D, the missing suit is S, the total values 13, subtracting this from 18 
leaves 5. Therefore the card in the spectator's pocket must be the 5S. The 
result is surprising since the spectator 1 self cannot tell what card he picked 
up. 
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Out On Location 

Al Baker 


Take any pack, after it has been well shuffled by a spectator, and run over 

the faces under pretense of taking out the Joker. In so doing note the bottom 
card, the fifth card farther along, the fifth card from that and finally the fifth 
card from that one. Do not try to remember the suits of the cards, merely the 
values. Suppose the bottom card to be the 5D, the other cards at five-card 
intervals being the 7C, 6H and 3S—simply memorize the figures 5763 as you 
would a telephone number. This can be done easily as you run over the faces. 
Then turn the pack face down and under cut seven or eight cards from the 
bottom to the top and put the pack on the table. Invite a spectator to cut about 
the middle, complete the cut, look at the top card, bury it in the middle and 
square the cards carefully. Take the pack, run through the faces and find the 
original bottom card, the 5D. The figures 5763 will be recalled without effort. 
Count the cards between the 5 and the 7. If there are five only, count the 
cards between the 7 and the 6. Somewhere in these groups there will be five 
cards instead of four. One of these will be the selected card. Cut, bringing 
these five to the top and glance at them again memorizing the values only. 
Place the pack behind your back and ask how many spots there were on the 
card. Bring that card forward and put it face down on the table. The suit is 
named and you turn the card over, it is the selected card. 

In the unlikely event of there being two cards of the same value, put one on 
the bottom and the other on the top and bring the pack forward. In putting it 
on the spectator's outstretched hand sight the bottom card. Let him name the 
card and you turn the top card, or turn the pack over to show the card at the 
bottom as may be necessary. 
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Coincidence Extraordinary 


r\ FULL pack is required for this trick and it may be shuffled as much as the 
spectator wishes beforehand. Take the pack and deal the top card face up, 
then whatever its value deal single cards to make a total of thirteen. Suppose 
the first card is a 9, deal four cards on it. Deal the next card face up and form 
another heap in the same way. Suppose it is a 7 spot, deal six cards on it to 
make thirteen. The J is to be counted as ten, Q eleven and K thirteen. Continue 
in like manner until you have too few cards left to make another packet. Turn 
the piles face down and ask a spectator to pick up and hand to you any piles he 
pleases, but he must leave three heaps on the table. The result of the 
operation so far is that the number of cards in your hands, less ten, equals the 
total number of spots on the top cards of the three heaps. That is to say, 
suppose the top cards to be an 8, a J and a 2, making a total of twenty-one- 
then the cards in your hands will be 31 in number. Therefore, if you force a 9 
spot from amongst your cards and have it added to the three top cards the 
total will be thirty; while the subtraction of that one card from your packet will 
leave you with just thirty cards, thus a 'Marvelous Coincidence' is brought 
about. 

To make the trick effective, the dealing should be done haphazardly and great 
stress laid on the fact that the spectator has a free choice of the packets. 
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Necromantic Calculation 

Variation by Hamblen 

From a shuffled pack of fifty-two cards a spectator is instructed to deal out, 

face up, a number of spot cards, say six or seven. Take the pack and deal 
cards on each of these to bring a total of twelve. Suppose the first card is a 7 
spot, deal five cards on it; the next a 3, deal nine cards on it; and so on. This 
should be done casually without any appearance of having to count. Lay the 
pack down. 

Turn your back and instruct your volunteer helper to turn face down any three 
heaps he wishes, to take the top cards of these three heaps and place them in 
his pocket; then to gather the three face-down piles into one packet and put 
them aside. Finally he is to pick up the remaining face-up packets, add them to 
the unused portion of the pack and hand them to you. Keeping your back 
turned tell the spectator to take the three cards from his pocket and add the 
spots. You seize this opportunity to count off thirteen cards from the top of 
your packet and palm them in your right hand. When the spectator says he has 
the total, turn, put your cards on the table and with the right hand pick up the 
other packet which was made up of the three chosen heaps, thus getting rid of 





the palmed cards. 


Now the number of spots on the three cards the spectator holds is the same as 
the total number of cards in the packet you have just laid down. Reveal this in 
the most surprising way you can devise. 
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Presentation 


When a trick depends on a pre-arranged pack it is not enough to 

merely show the pack and proceed at once with the effect. Either a 
convincing false shuffle and series of false cuts must be made, or the 
pack, which has already been used for several tricks and has been 
handled freely and shuffled by the spectators themselves, must be 
exchanged, ,switched' to use the accepted term, for the arranged 
pack. 

False shuffling, like all sleights, requires practice but a very easy and 
convincing method is given in the last section but one of this book 
which treats of the indispensable sleights for the proper presentation 
of tricks with cards. A method of false cutting is also included. Once 
these are mastered, a matter of very slight application, it is hoped that 
the reader will be sufficiently interested to go more deeply into the 
subject by studying Erdnase's Expert at the Card Table, the Card 
Manipulations series by Jean Hugard and other textbooks. 

Several easy methods for switching the pack follow.' 
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Switching The Pack 

1. Place the set-up pack in your inside coat pocket on its side; take 
any three cards, memorizing them, from the pack to be used for the 
preliminary tricks (the back must be the same, of course) and put 
them in the same pocket but on their ends. When you are ready to 
introduce the arranged pack, have the pack in use thoroughly shuffled 
by a spectator, take it back and, standing with your right side to the 
front, pretend to put it in your inside coat pocket. Really put it in your 
lower right waistcoat pocket and as you do this with the thumb and 
first finger, insert the other fingers in the pocket so that the spectators 
see the pocket bulge out as the pack apparently goes into it. Now give 
an example of the sensitive nature of your finger-tips by bringing out 
the three memorized cards from behind the arranged pack, naming 
each one first. Pretend to replace them in the pocket, really sliding 
them into the waistcoat pocket with the same finger subtlety as when 
the pack was put there. Let a spectator remove the pack from the 
pocket and you are then ready to begin your pre-arranged tricks. 





2. In this case the set-up pack is placed beforehand in the upper left 
waistcoat pocket and its three top cards are memorized. The same 
three cards are forced from the pack, replaced, and the pack shuffled 
by a spectator. The pack is really placed in the inside coat pocket, but 
the duplicates of the three forced cards are taken from the pack in the 
waistcoat pocket and this pack is finally removed as if it came from the 
coat pocket. Three cards are put on top in their proper order and you 
are ready for the set-up trick. 

3. Al Baker's Method, No. 1. The duplicate pack is carried in the 
lower waistcoat pocket. With the pack to be exchanged in the left hand 
turn towards the table, drop the pack into the outside left coat pocket, 
at the same time take the pack from the waistcoat pocket with the 
right hand and put it in the left. 

4. Al Baker's Method, No. 2. Place the pre-arranged pack in the 
right-hand outside coat pocket, lying on its side. Sight the two bottom 
cards of the pack beforehand. Force the duplicates of these two cards 
from the pack in use and have the pack shuffled by a spectator after 
the two cards have been replaced in it. Take the pack and put it in the 
pocket with the pre-arranged pack, but on end. Have the selected 
cards named and bring out the corresponding cards from the bottom 
of the set-up pack. Then bring out the rest of that pack and the 
exchange is made. 
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A Moving Revelation 

I HIS is one of the best non-sleight-of-hand tricks extant. The effect 
is that the performer appears to be able to divine the exact number of 
cards secretly moved from one end of a row to the other, and is able 
to continue doing the trick ad lib. without rearranging the cards. 

To prepare you place eleven cards in sequence from 10 to A with a J 
following the A, regardless of suits, on top of the pack. The J is to 
represent 0. Deal these cards face down on the table from left to right 
thus: 


10. 9. 8. 7. 6. 5. 4. 3. 2. A. J. 

Explain that you will turn your back and any spectator may move as 
many cards as he pleases, one by one, from the right end of the row 
to the left b but not more than ten. To illustrate this you move six 
cards from right o left. The cards will then lies thus: 




5. 4. 3. 2. A. J. 10. 9. 8. 7. 6. 


The J has been brought to the sixth position from the right so that 6 
will be your key number for the next move. Turn away and the 
spectator moves, say two cards from right to left making the lay-out: 

7. 6. 5. 4. 3. 2. A. J. 10. 9. 8. 

Turning around you gaze intently at the spectator, announce that you 
have read his mind and to prove it you will turn up a card with the 
same number c f spots on it as the number of cards he moved. Turn 
the sixth card, the two spot. For the next key card simply add two to 
six which gives eight, the present position of the J, therefore no matter 
what the number of cards moved, the eighth card will give it by its 
number of spots. This may be continued indefinitely, whenever the 
number amounts to more than eleven, subtract eleven and continue 
with the remainder as the key number. If the J turns up then no cards 
have been moved. 

After divining the number two or three times announce that you will 
give an illustration of the dominant power of your thought. Pick 
another spectator and tell him to think of any number between one 
and ten. Tell him that you have selected a number mentally and that 
you will force him to choose the same one. To prove your assertion 
you take a slip of paper and write, 'Turn over the card,' filling the 
blank space with the key card calculated for the next move. Put the 
paper down folded and lay the pencil on it. 'There is my number,' you 
say, 'Now please move the cards to the number you thought of'. He 
does so, reads the slip and turns the card showing that number of 
spots. Gather up the cards, mixing them up, replace them on the pack 
and shuffle. 

The trick is very effective as it is but with the ability to make a false 
shuffle and false cuts it may be made into a little miracle. With the 
pack set-up execute several false shuffles and cuts, then deal out five 
or six of the set cards. Make another false shuffle and several cuts, 
then deal the rest to complete the row. Any suspicion that you may 
know the faces of the cards cannot then enter into the minds of your 
audience and the feat is thereby made very much more effective. 
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Divining Pack 






wr REARRANGE the top ten cards of a pack so that they run from the 

10 down to the A. These cards may be of any suits. In offering the 
cards to a spectator for him to pick one, count the first ten and hold an 
imperceptible break at that point, making sure that he takes a card 
from those farther on. Close up the pack and when the spectator has 
noted his card, cut the cards at the break, lifting the ten cards, and 
have his card replaced there. Drop the ten cards on top of it and 
square the pack very openly. 

Spread the top ten cards and have the spectator touch any one of 
them; turn the card face up where it lies, the spots on it will denote 
how many cards farther on the chosen card lies. 
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The Transposed Cards 

Ziska 


BEFOREHAND place thirteen cards of mixed suits running from the K 

in order of decreasing value down to the A. Begin the trick by false 
shuffling the pack, leaving these cards on the top. Put the pack down 
and have a spectator cut it into two parts. Force the selection of the 
lower heap by the 'your right or my left' equivoque and have him 
count off any small number of cards, less than ten, while your back is 
turned, and put them on the other heap. This part is then put on top 
of the cards remaining in his hands. The fourteenth card from the top 
will now denote the number of cards counted. 

Take the pack, false shuffle if you can, then deal about twenty cards 
face down, throwing them carelessly but allowing the fourteenth card 
to he a trifle more exposed than the others. Have a second person 
choose one of these: if he takes the fourteenth, simply ask how many 
cards were counted off and have the card turned up. If not have two 
more cards taken, if these do not include the fourteenth draw it out 
yourself, put these four in a row and force the right one by having first 
two cards then one touched by a third spectator, making the 
eliminations to suit your purpose. 
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The Circle Of Cards 

Judah 





BEFOREHAND arrange ten cards on the top of the pack, of any suits, 

but with the values running from 10 down to the A. False shuffle and 
cut as freely as you can and finally have a spectator cut about the 
middle. Let him choose a heap: if he selects the top half say that you 
will have him deal some cards on that heap from the other one: if he 
chooses the lower one let him take it: in either case he gets the lower 
heap. Turn your back and instruct him to count off any small number 
of cards, less than ten, look at the bottom card of the packet, 
remember it and place the packet on top of the other pile. This done, 
you turn around, take the remaining cards from him and put them 
under the other packet. 

To discover the noted card and the number the spectator counted off, 
deal ten cards in a circle, and then four cards in the center, all face 
down. After much mental exertion and much uncertain hovering over 
the cards turn up the lowest card of the packet of four, the eleventh 
card dealt, the spots on it will denoted the number of cards counted by 
the spectator and also the position in the circle of the card he noted. 
You secretly take note of its location, mix the cards up, apparently in a 
haphazard way, but keeping track of it. Finally draw it aside, have the 
card named and turn it over. 
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A Trick Without A Clue 

Hamblen 


With any pack secretly arrange ten cards of mixed suits, running 

from 10 to A, the 10 being the top card; false shuffle leaving these ten 
cards in position. Bend up a corner of the bottom card. Place pack 
down and have a spectator cut it about the middle; from the lower 
part instruct him to cut off a few cards after you have turned your 
back, count them, shuffle them, then note and remember the bottom 
card of this packet, place it on top of the other part of the pack and 
finally put the lower half of the pack on the top of both, lie is then to 
cut the pack several times with complete cuts. Turn and take the pack, 
cut several times, finally cutting to send the bent corner card to the 
bottom. You now have the pack in the same order as it was before the 
spectator cut. Deal ten cards rapidly on the table, lift the next one, 
sight it, then as if you had suddenly changed your mind, drop the card 
back on the pack, pick up the cards dealt and replace them on the 
pack. The number of spots on the eleventh card that you secretly 
looked at, denotes the number of cards taken by the spectator, and 





the same number subtracted from eleven will give you the position 
from the top of the pack, for instance if the eleventh card is a 4, then 
four cards were cut and the card noted will be seven from the top. 

To reveal this knowledge in a striking way, have the spectator cut the 
pack in half, and each half again, making four packets; keep track of 
the original top portion. Call the piles A, B, C, D, and suppose D to be 
the original top portion, to get the seventh and eleventh cards on top 
of two packets simply have spectator move six cards from D to A, then 
one card from D to B; next three cards from D to C. This will leave the 
required cards on B and D. Place one of these on top of each of the 
other two. Let the spectator take the two top cards and put them face 
down on the table. He names the number of cards he took and the 
card he noted. Turn the two cards for the climax. 
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Eyes All Round 

EFFECT. A spectator thinks of a number between one and ten, counts 
that number of cards from a pack handed to him, shuffles the packet 
and puts it in his pocket while the performer's back is turned. Without 
turning around performer has him remove cards from the top of the 
pack until he calls 'Stop'. Taking the card stopped at, performer 
touches the spectator's pocket with it and has the number of cards put 
there called, suppose it is eight. He turns the card in his hand, it is an 
8 spot. The trick is repeated several times with the same result. 

METHOD. To arrange the pack put four sequences of cards regardless 
of suits, running from A up to 10 on the top, the court cards in any 
order going below them. When the first person thinks of a number 
show him what to do. Suppose the number is three, count off three 
cards, one by one, mix them and put them in your pocket. Take them 
out, put them on the bottom of the pack which you hand to the 
spectator. Turn your back. Since the trick works in tens, deduct three 
from ten and remember 7 as your key card. Turn away. 

The spectator counts off the cards to the number thought of, shuffles 
them and puts them in his pocket. Keeping your back turned tell him 
to take the packet again and remove a card, then another and another 
and so on until six cards have been removed. Tell him to place the rest 
of the pack on top of those counted off. Turn around and have him 
hand you the next card from the top. Touch the card to the pocket and 
ask how many cards he has there. He replies 'Eight'. Turn the card, it 
is an 8 spot. 




Put the cards from the spectator's pocket, also the 8 spot on the 
bottom of the pack. Mentally deduct eight from ten and remember 2 
as your next key card. Repeat the experiment only once since after 
that you might get into the court cards. The spectator's shuffling is 
merely to destroy the arrangement which might be noticed otherwise. 
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Count Your Cards 

A CARD is taken, noted, replaced and the pack shuffled and cut. The 

pack is handed to the spectator with the request that he find his own 
card and save the performer worry and trouble. 

Ask him to start dealing the cards face down, to stop at any number 
he may think of between one and ten so that the trick may not 
become boresome. He deals and turns up a card. You ask if that is his 
card and the answer is a negative one. Suppose this card happens to 
be a six. Tell him to deal another pile and turn up the sixth card. 'Is 
that your card?' you ask and the answer is 'No'. Suppose this time the 
card turned up is a 10. Continue, 'Three times and out. You may have 
one more chance and if you fail this time I'll have to find the card 
myself. Count one more pile and turn over the tenth card.' 

He deals nine cards and you stop him. Ask him to name his card. He 
does so, turns the next card and it is his. 

METHOD. Beforehand you arranged the first eleven cards, regardless 
of suits, to run in sequence from 10 to A, followed by another 10. After 
a false shuffle you have a card selected from below these eleven cards 
and in so doing secretly count fifteen cards and hold a break at that 
point. While the spectator is noting his card count another five cards 
beyond the fifteen and slip the tip of your little finger under the twenty 
cards. For the return of the chosen card cut off these twenty cards and 
drop them on top, making the selected card twenty-first from the top. 
False shuffle and false cut, if you can. 

Hand the pack to the spectator and the effect works itself as described 
above. Regardless of what the first number is the second card must 
always be a 10 and the chosen card is tenth beyond that. 
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Pythagoras 


Take eleven cards of the following values but any suits and arrange 
them in this order: A, J, Q, K, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, Joker, the A being the 
top card of the packet and the Joker the bottom card. Place the packet 
face down on the table and invite a spectator to take off any number 
of cards from the top, not altering their order (not dealing them) and 
place them on the bottom while your back is turned. Illustrate by 
taking off three cards and putting them to the bottom. Mentally you 
subtract three from eleven and remember eight which becomes your 
key number. Turn away and the spectator does as directed. Turn back 
and put your left hand on the pack saying that the cards affect your 
heart beats so that you can tell the number transferred; also o that 
you will not only discover the number but that you will turn up a card 
denoting the number by its value. Explain that a J counts 2, Q counts 
3, K counts 4 and the Joker--0, the other cards according to their 
spots. 

You have merely to turn up the eighth card which will give you the 
number of cards transferred. To repeat, glimpse the bottom card of 
the packet and subtract from eleven, this will give you the key card for 
the next transfer. If no cards are moved you turn up the Joker, value 
0. The trick can be repeated indefinitely. 
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Knock 'Em Dead 

Buckley 



I AKE out the H's from A to 10, place an 

indifferent card between each and an 
indifferent card on the top. Prepare a 
small wooden plug with ten holes bored in 
it, in each of these holes place a slip of 
paper rolled into a pellet, each slip 
bearing the name of one of the ten H 
cards. Put this plug in your right-hand 
outside coat pocket, the slips arranged in 
order so that you can instantly find any 
one required. 


Provided with the prepared pack, the plug 
with the pellets, a slip of paper and pencil and having a hat on the 













table, begin by writing something on a slip of paper, pretending to 
drop it into the hat and have a spectator call any number between one 
and twenty. If the number called is even, hand him the pack and tell 
him to count down to that number and note the card, if the number 
called is odd he is to count down to that number and look at the next 
card. In the meantime you have simply to halve the number to obtain 
the value of the card, remove the corresponding pellet from the plug 
and drop it into the hat secretly as you bring it forward to have your 
prophecy verified. 
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Self-Working Mystery 

Larsen 


With a pack of strippers arrange the first ten cards to run from a 

10 down to an A using mixed suits, and reverse them. Begin by 
shuffling the cards thus-strip off the top ten cards and make a riffle 
shuffle. Apparently cut the pack, really strip the ten cards out and drop 
them on top. Invite a spectator to freely choose a card from anywhere 
but the ten top cards. For its replacement cut off the ten cards, their 
reversal making this easy, have the card put back, drop the ten cards 
on it and square the pack. The chosen card is now the eleventh card 
and you false shuffle, keeping it in that position. 

Again cut the top ten cards and put the remainder of the pack on the 
table. Fan the ten with both hands and let spectator remove one card. 
Separate the cards at the point from which this card is taken, with the 
left hand drop all the cards that were below it on top of the pack, then 
pick up the pack and put it on top of the cards remaining in the right 
hand. The spots on the card taken from the ten will indicate the 
position of the chosen card from the top of the pack. The counting 
must, of course, be done faces down. 
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Stop And Think 

Jordan 


SEPARATE the cards of any full pack into their suits, then separate 

each suit into odd and even cards, J and K being odd and Q even. You 
thus have eight packets. Put the two red odd with the two black even 





cards and shuffle them thoroughly; do the same with the two red even 
and the two black odd cards. From these two packets take one card 
alternately in one pile until the cards have all been taken. The cards 
will appear to be well mixed. 

With the pack so arranged begin by having it cut several times with 
complete cuts. Deal the cards into four heaps, one card at a time. 
Suppose the letters A, B, C, D, represent the heaps it will be seen that 
if A and C are put together and also B and D we have the two original 
packets, red odd and black even, and red even and black odd. Ask the 
spectator which he will have, the odd packets or the even. Whichever 
he takes let him put them together and shuffle the cards. You do the 
same with the remaining packets. 

The spectator takes any card from his and pushes it into yours which 
you give to him to shuffle. Taking it back you have only to find the one 
card that does not match up with the odd and even cards that you 
hold. It may be an odd black, all the rest of the blacks being even and 
so on. 
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Novel Card Discovery 

Jordan 


TO SET up the pack first separate the odd cards from the even, the J 

and K being taken as odd cards and the Q as even. Put thirteen odd 
cards face up on the table, on them put thirteen even cards, then the 
rest of the odd cards and finally the remainder of the even cards. Turn 
the pack face down. Now if it is cut at the middle the odd cards will be 
on the top of each portion and the even cards at the bottom, therefore 
if the two packets are riffled together the top part will consist of odd 
cards and the bottom of the pack will have the even cards when the 
riffle shuffle is completed. There will be a few mixed cards in the 
center but that will not interfere with the effect. 

After the arranged pack has been riffle shuffled, have it cut into two 
packets as near equal as possible. Invite a spectator to take a card 
from the middle of either heap and push it into the middle of the other 
packet. The cards being dealt, the one even card amongst the odd 
cards or vice versa, must be the chosen card. 
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Improved Marvellous 
Prediction 

Jordan 

IN THIS trick you actually set up a borrowed pack into the odd-even 
arrangement. Deal the cards into four heaps by putting in the first two 
only odd S's, and H's, and even C's and D's. Into the second two 
heaps deal only even S's and H's and odd C's and D's. Put first two 
heaps together and have a spectator shuffle them while you shuffle 
the other two. Cut the spectator's packet into two portions putting 
them side by side. Cut your packet placing the halves on top of the 
other two packets. Top of each now contains even S's, H's; odd C's, 

D's, bottom portions of each are S's, H's; even C's, D's. 

Have a spectator riffle these two packets together. There will he only a 
few cards of both kinds mixed in the center, the cards at the top and 
bottom of the pack remain as set up. Have the pack cut into three 
nearly even piles, discard the center one and have two spectators each 
take one of the others. Each selects a card from the other's packet and 
shuffles it into his own. Have the packets put together, the original top 
heap going on top. 

The cards are now called one by one from the top of the pack. The first 
odd S or H, even C or D is one of the chosen cards. After a card or two 
more has been called, have the packet turned over and have the cards 
called from the face of the pack. This time listen for an even S or H, 
odd C or D. This will be the other card. Reveal the cards as you please. 
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Ready Reckoner 

Jordan 


TO PREPARE for this trick sort out the odd and even cards of each 

suit and reassemble the pack by putting the odd S's and H's with the 
even C's and D's in one packet, and the even S's and H's with the odd 
C's and D's in another. Put the packets together making a bridge 
between. 

Thus prepared, take the pack and hold a break at the bridge with the 
pack face down in the left hand. Let half the cards below the break 
drop on the table, then drop the rest of the cards below the break 




besides the first lot. On each packet drop half the remaining, now 
dovetail the two packets together and as the lower half of each packet 
consists of one kind of cards and the upper half of another when the 
shuffle is completed the pack will be in two kinds of cards, with a few 
mixed in the middle. 

Instruct a spectator to cut the pack into three heaps, pocketing the top 
packet and handing you the middle one. By merely glancing at the 
cards you tell him how many cards he cut. The only kind of cards he 
can have in his pocket are odd S's and H's and even C's and D's. A 
glance at the cards handed you will show how many of such cards are 
in it, subtract the number from twenty-eight and you get the number 
of cards cut. 

Follow this with 'The Pair Detection'. 
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The Pair Detection 

Jordan 


THIS trick is designed to follow the 'Ready Reckoner'. 


While the spectator verifies your total, secretly add the spots of the 
only odd S's and even C's in the packet which you still hold, 
subtracting thirteen each time your number exceeds that, and you 
know the number of points in his packet when all the thirteens in it 
have been canceled. Tell him to shuffle his packet and to remove any 
pair from it, pocketing it. 

The only pairs in his packet must consist of a card of each color, either 
a S and a H, or a C and a D. Place the packet you hold face down on 
the table and put the other packet, which has not been touched, on 
top of it. Taking his packet, you merely add the spots of the black 
cards in it, subtracting thirteens. Subtract this total from what the 
total should be and you have the denomination of the pair. If it is odd 
they are S and H, if even, C and D. 

Follow with 'Dead Easy Location'. 
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Dead Easy Location 

Jordan 

CONTINUING after 'The Pair Detection', have the spectator replace 

the pair and put his packet on top of the pack after he has thoroughly 
shuffled it. Tell him to cut the pack at about the middle, note the card 
on top of the lower portion, put it on top, reassembling the pack and 
make several complete cuts. 

Then tell him to deal the pack into several rows, turning the cards face 
up. You can now locate the card. Owing to the way in which the two 
lower portions were placed, cutting the pack at the middle forced the 
spectator to choose a card from among the even S's and H's, odd C's 
and D's, and this is placed on the original top of the pack, his whole 
packet of cards being of the other variety. In glancing over the cards 
dealt, locate the long string that must have been his packet and the 
card dealt next before the first of this string must be the selected one. 
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Odd Or Even 

Jordan 


THE trick requires a special arrangement. First sort out the suits and 
arrange each to read from back to face, 

6, 4, 10, A, Q, 2, J, 7, 8, 5, 3, K, 9 

cut each of these packets so that a card of different value is at the 
bottom of each. Riffle shuffle the S's and H's together once only and 
do the same with the C's and D's. Put the two packets together with a, 
bridge at the division. 

To present, cut at the bridge and riffle shuffle once only, then cut the 
pack. Fan the pack from left to right, the faces outwards and have a 
spectator choose a heap. Pass the cards from left hand to right and as 
spectator tells you that a card is of a suit chosen, place it face down on 
the table. When complete the cards are in the set-up order except for 
being cut. On a small card, which you can palm on to the back of the 
rest of the pack, you have the following table. 







oooo- 

EOEE- 

8 

6 

OEEO- 

EEOE- 

10 

4 

OOEE- 

OOOE- 

A 

EOOO- 

5 

7 


OEOO- 

EEOO- 

2 

3 

OOEO- 

EEEO- 

J 

K 

OEEE- 

EOOE- 

9 

Q 


A spectator cuts the packet with complete cuts and you turn your 
back. He puts the top card in his pocket without looking at it or letting 
anyone else see it. He deals the twelve remaining cards into four face¬ 
down heaps, a card to a heap in rotation. He then turns the top card of 
each heap face up and calls Odd or Even for each, J is odd, K Q even. 
Consulting your table you at once name the card in the spectator's 
pocket the face of which no one else has seen. 

If desired you can repeat with any one of the other suits. 

Chapter Contents 


The Wonder Force 

Jordan 

A. First Method. This can be used as a prediction trick or as a method 
of forcing a card for any other trick. 

Suppose you wish to force the QH. Firs t divide the pack into its red 
and black cards. Place six red cards face down, on them twelve black 
cards, then six more reds and on them the QH, and on it any black 
card. Arrange the rest of the pack in another pile, first a black card, on 
it seven reds, then twelve blacks, and lastly the rest of the reds. Put 
the second packet on top of the first making a bridge between them. 

If you are simply making a prediction write 'Queen of Hearts' on a slip 
of paper, fold it and give it to a spectator to hold. Cut the pack at the 
bridge and riffle shuffle them together. The center portion of the pack 
will consist of black cards. Ask a spectator to give the pack another 
riffle shuffle and as he must cut amongst the black cards no red card 
can fall above the force card, the QH. Tell him to take out the first red 
card he comes to. Your prediction is read and the card shown. 


Two or more cards of the same color can be forced in the same way. 




B. Second Method. Place a duplicate of the force card next above the 
bottom card of the original upper half of the pack. When shuffling let 
these two cards fall first. This time there is a force card the first red 
card from either end. Spectator riffle shuffles and then cuts the pack 
into two portions. He chooses one, if the top half, he takes the first red 
card from the top, if the lower heap, the first red card from the face. 
Again you may use two different red cards and have from twenty to 
thirty cards dealt into a heap, reversing their order so that the first red 
cards taken from each heap will be the force cards. 

Chapter Contents 


Psychic Prediction 

Jordan 


Here is an arrangement which will force the number twenty-seven. 

It may be used simply as a prediction effect, the number being written 
beforehand on a slip which is placed in an envelope, scaled and held 
by a spectator, or in any effect requiring the forcing of a number. 

Other numbers can be arranged for on the same lines. For twenty- 
seven arrange cards as follows: 

2S, 3H, AS, KH, 9S, 10H, 5S, JH, QS, 4H, 8S, 6H, KS, 3H, AS, 2H, 9S, 
10H, 5S, QH, JS, 4H, 8S, 6H, 7C, KD, 2C, 10D, 4C, AD, 3C, 8D, 9C, 
QD, QC, 4D, 7C, 2D, JC, 10D, 4C, AD, 3C, 8D, 9C, JD, KC, 4D. 

Bridge the cards so that you can cut at the 6H. 

With cards thus arranged, first write the prediction, then cut at the 
bridge, riffle shuffle once only and call attention to the genuineness of 
the shuffle. Show the faces of the cards rapidly, the duplicates will not 
be noticed and the cards appear to be perfectly ordinary. Hand the 
cards to a spectator telling him to think of a suit. Cutting the pack 
wherever he pleases he picks off a card at a time from the top, noting 
each. Those not of his suit he places face up. No matter where the 
pack is cut or what suit he selects the total for six cards thus taken will 
be twenty-seven. 

Chapter Contents 


Prophesied Spot Total 






Jordan 


Remove the 3's, 9's, K's, 6 's, A's, 4's, 7's, 10's, J's, and 5's, and 
paying no attention to suits, arrange them in four sequences, so that 
all four sets of ten are in the same order. Place these sets together 
and on top of them put the remaining twelve cards of the pack. 

With the pack thus prepared, begin by writing a prediction, sixty-nine, 
on a slip of paper, fold it and give it to someone to hold. 

Take the pack, deal off ten cards and openly add their spots, spectator 
checking. Replace them on top, then put half a dozen to the bottom 
and again deal off ten cards, the values of these are added and 
checked, giving a different total. Invite a spectator to cut the pack, 
deal off ten cards and add up their values. He does so and gets a total 
of sixty-nine. Your prediction is opened and read aloud. It is the same. 

The arrangement does it all, any ten cards of the forty taken in 
sequence add up to sixty-nine. It is advisable to have the spectator cut 
about the middle. 

Chapter Contents 


Cagliostro's Vision 

Jordan 


THE pack used for this trick must be a complete one of fifty-two 

cards. Arrange the following cards in this order at the bottom of the 
pack: 2H, AC, 2C, 3C, 4C, 5C, 6C, 7C, the 2H being the bottom card. 

To begin, make a riffle shuffle, leaving these cards in position at the 
bottom. Put the pack on the table and turn away. Instruct the 
spectator to remove two cards from the middle of the pack, putting 
one at the top and one at the bottom so that you cannot possibly know 
the cards occupying these positions. Tell him to fix on any number 
between one and ten, deal a face-down row of cards from left to right 
to that number, look at and remember the last card of the row. Next 
he is to go back to the first card of the row and deal one card on each 
one in the row, continuing as long as there are enough cards to 
complete a deal on the whole row. When there are not enough to do 
that he is to lay them aside. Tell him to assemble the heaps by placing 
the last heap on top of the next one to the left, these two on the next 
and so on, finally cutting the complete pile several times completing 
the cut each time. 




Turn around, note the number of cards left over; if there are none his 
card will be the next behind the 2H, the pack being face up. If there 
are two cards left over, his card will be next behind the 2C, if three 
over, next behind 3C and so on. 
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Quadruple Pack Mystery 

Jordan 


Take the AC from each of three red-backed packs and discard one of 

them entirely. Place two of the A's at the rear edge of your table, the 
ends projecting over it slightly and conceal them by laying a blue pack 
in its case over them. Have the three red packs thoroughly shuffled, 
placing them together as one huge pack. Pick up the blue pack with 
the two hidden A's below it and taking back the triple stack rest the 
blue case on it for a moment leaving the A's on top. Lay the triple pack 
down and hand the blue pack, taking it out of its case, to a spectator. 
Turn your back or leave the room. 

Instruct the spectator to take any card from the blue pack and put the 
rest of the pack in his pocket. Ask a second person to deal a row of 
cards face down from the triple pack on the table, the second person 
to stop him at any time and put his blue-backed card face down at the 
right-hand end of the row as the last card. A small identical number of 
cards is then dealt in turn on the back of each card in the row and the 
heaps are to be assembled by picking up the one first dealt at the left 
end, putting it on top of the second, these two on the third and so on. 
A third person now takes the pack so assembled, cuts some and, 
holding it face up, deals the cards one by one, calling their names as 
he does so. When he calls the first AC you start counting the cards to 
and including the next AC, the number will be the number originally in 
each heap and the chosen blue-backed card will lie exactly that 
number of cards from the second AC. 

You call 'Stop' and turn around. The second spectator names his card, 
it is the one the third spectator has in his hand. He turns it over, it has 
a blue back. 
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Mephistopheles' Touch 

Jordan 


I AKE out all the 2's, 3's, 4's, 5's and 6's from a complete pack and 
arrange the remaining cards in four sequences of 8 cards, thus: 

1. 9S, 7H, KC, 8D, QS, JH, AC, I0D. 

2. 9H, 7C, KD, 8S, QH, JC, AD, 10S. 

3. 9C, 7D, KS, 8H, QC, JD, AS, 10H. 

4. 9D, 7S, KH, 8C, QD, JS, AH, IOC. 

It follows from this arrangement that no matter what card is taken the 
eighth card down from it will be of the same value and the next suit in 
the order of S, H, C, D. Place the twenty low cards on the top of the 
arranged packet bridging them. 

Begin by showing the pack, cut at the bridge and riffle shuffle the low 
cards into the others. Have a spectator cut. Take the pack face up and 
throw out all the low cards as you come to them. The arrangement of 
the remainder is unaltered though no spectator would believe this 
even if you told him. 

Turn away, ask a spectator to make a complete cut and note the top 
card, putting it face down on the table. Tell him to deal eight cards on 
top of it, lay the pack aside and shuffle the nine cards. Turn and 
spread the packet face up. There will be one pair of cards amongst 
them and his card is the one that comes first in the suit order. For 
instance KH-KC being the pair, the spectator's card will be the KH. 

Chapter Contents 


Fair And Square 

Annemann 


With any pack arrange the cards according to suits only. Rotate the 

suits throughout the pack, paying no attention to the values. For 
instance, you may have the suits, C, H, S, D, C, H, S, D, and so on all 
through the pack. 


Cut the pack several times with complete cuts. Fan the pack for the 




free selection of any card. While the spectator is looking at his card 
run off four cards from the point at which he removed his card and 
have it returned there. Square up the cards and have the spectator 
make several complete cuts. 

To find the chosen card you have simply to run through the faces of 
the cards and note when you come to the two cards of the same suit 
together. The selected card will always be the one of these two which 
is nearest the face of the pack. 
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Your Card 

Orville W. Meyer 

Zn DOING this feat lay great stress on the fact that you never see the 

face of any card. You hold the pack behind your back and allow a 
spectator to freely remove one card. Still holding the pack behind your 
back, bring forward two cards and lay them face down on the table. 
State that these two will reveal the chosen card, one telling the suit, 
the other the value. And they do. 

You have the pack stacked by the Si Stebbins system in which the 
suits and values rotate regularly. When the spectator cuts the pack 
behind your back for the selection of a card, have him take the top 
card of the lower portion, take the cut from him and place it below the 
lower packet. In short the pack is cut at the point from which the card 
was taken. 

Now because of the system the fourth card from the top of the pack 
will be of the same suit as the selected card and the thirteenth card 
down will be of the same value. So that all you have to do is to bring 
out these two cards to reveal the suit and value of the chosen card. 

NOTE.- When removing the thirteenth card behind your back slip the 
tip of your left little finger in marking the spot. You can later on easily 
put it back in its proper place. The card taken from the fourth place 
can be replaced in position and you have your set-up ready again. 

Chapter Contents 


One In Fourteen 







Annemann 


THE pack is arranged in the 'Eight Kings', the Si Stebbins, or any 

other system in which the sequence runs in four cycles of thirteen 
values; such system as Nikola's is not suitable for this feat. 

False shuffle the pack and allow a spectator to make several complete 
cuts. When he is satisfied that the cards are well mixed invite him to 
take the top card, look at it; put it face down on the table and deal 
thirteen cards on top of it. The remainder of the pack is put aside. Tell 
him to pick up the fourteen cards, shuffle them thoroughly and then 
hand the packet to you. 

To find his card you have simply to look over the faces and find a pair 
of cards of the same value. There will be one pair only in the fourteen 
cards and one of the pair will be his card. Suppose the pair to be the 
KC and KH, and the arrangement of the suits in the stacked pack to be 
C, H, S, D-the spectator's card will be the one that occurs first in the 
suit order, thus in this case it will be the KC. 

Having found the card so simply, reveal it in as magical a manner as 
you can devise. 

NOTE.- In running through the packet to find the selected card 
rearrange the cards in the same order. Take out the selected card and 
drop the cards on top of the pack. Replace the chosen card on top and 
you have the pack in order for any other trick depending on the 
arrangement. 
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The Fifteenth Card 

(After Jordan) 


From any pack take out all the black cards and arrange them in the 
order following: 

A, K, 2, Q, 3, J, 4, 10, 5, 9, 6, 8, 7, 7, 8, 6, 9, 5, 10, 4, J, 3, Q, 2, K. 


There will be one A left over, place it on the top of the pack. It will be 
noted that the arranged cards make two sequences, one ascending 
value, the other descending, and that any two adjacent cards will total 
fourteen or fifteen in value, the J, Q, K, being reckoned as eleven, 





twelve, thirteen. Put the black cards, thus arranged, on top of the red, 
note the red card that is fifteenth from the bottom and put the pack in 
its case. 

To show the feat, begin by writing the name of the fifteenth card on a 
slip of paper, fold it and give it to a spectator to put in his pocket. 

Take the pack from its case, split it at the lowest black card and mix 
the cards, calling attention to the genuineness of the procedure. Hand 
the pack to the spectator and have him deal the cards one by one into 
two piles, the red cards in one heap, the black in the other. The cards 
will be in the same order but reversed, the noted card being now 
fifteenth from the top of its packet. 

Ask the spectator to choose one of the packets. If he takes the blacks 
go right ahead with the effect. If he chooses the reds tell him to put 
those cards in his pocket and to remember he chose the packet freely. 
Have him thrust the blade of a knife into the black cards and let him 
take the two cards below, the two cards above, or the single card 
above and the single card below the blade. Any of these pairs will total 
fourteen or fifteen. If fourteen tell him to deal fourteen cards and lay 
the next face down on the table, if fifteen, to put out the fifteenth 
card, then to take the slip from his pocket, read your prediction and 
turn the card he arrived at. 

The procedure is so apparently genuine that it will puzzle anyone not 
acquainted with the secret. 
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Sensational Card Mystery 

THE secret is that cards are generally arranged in a certain order 

when they come from the makers, usually H, C, D, S with values from 
the A to the K. 

Introduce a new pack and hand it to a spectator to open. He takes the 
pack out of its case and puts the cards face down on your left hand. 
Invite five or six spectators each to cut a small packet of cards from 
the top, look at the face card of the cut and then hold the packets 
against their chests so that neither you nor anybody else can get a 
glimpse of the face cards. Retain a few cards on your left hand and in 
returning to your table sight the top card of this packet. This will 
indicate the face card of the last spectator's cut. Suppose your sighted 
card is a 9S, you know the spectator cut an 8S. Take his packet, drop 
it on top of the cards in your left hand, sight its top card and so get 



knowledge of the next cut card. 


Proceed in exactly the same way for the rest of the spectator's cards. 

NOTE.- The reader is advised to test the various makes and brands of 
cards before relying on this 'secret'. 
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New X-Ray Trick 

Use the 'Eight Kings, etc.' arrangement and introduce the trick after 

switching the arranged pack for one that has been freely handled and 
shuffled by the audience. 

Have a spectator freely select a card and pass all the cards below it to 
the top. Sight the bottom card and so memorize the chosen card. Go 
to a second spectator, have him cut off a packet, shuffle it, retaining 
one card and passing the rest to a third person to do the same. This 
person hands the cards to a fourth who also picks out a card. Have 
these cards replaced in different places in the arranged pack retained 
by you. 

Drop the cards into a goblet and throw a handkerchief over them. Talk 
about the progress being made in telepathy, now a proven scientific 
fact and so on. Ask each person to concentrate on his card and after 
much stress name the first card. Take the cards out of the goblet, run 
through them to remove the card just named and note another card 
out of the regular order. Put the cards back in the goblet, cover them 
and proceed to get the name of the card you just noted. Continue with 
the rest in the same way. Shuffle the cards after you note the last card 
and you can let anyone remove the cards from the goblet after you 
name it. There will be nothing for anyone to find as a clue to the trick. 
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Shark Food 

Pack is in any arrangement you prefer to use. If you cannot make a 
satisfactory false shuffle, the pack in use which has been freely 
handled and shuffled by the spectators should be secretly exchanged 





for the arranged pack. Hand this to a spectator and have him make 
several complete cuts. Turn your back and tell him to deal cards face 
down on the table, stopping whenever he pleases, then he is to take 
the next card, look at it, insert it in the cards he holds and shuffle 
them. This done, turn around, take the cards from him, open the 
packet for the return of the cards dealt on the table. Slip the tip of 
your left little finger under the top card of this packet, lift off all the 
cards below it and shuffle them on the top. This leaves the last card 
dealt by the spectator at the bottom of the pack. Sight it and you 
know by the set-up what his card is and you can reveal it as you wish. 
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Thought Foretold 

Jordan 

EFFECT. Performer writes a prediction, seals it in an envelope and 
hands it to a spectator. This person chooses a color, red or black, and 
from a shuffled pack draws one card. This he puts in an envelope and 
burns it. He segregates the cards of the color he chose. One card is 
missing and its name is found to have been predicted by the performer 
as proved by the slip in the sealed envelope. 

METHOD. Separate the red and black cards of any pack and take out 
one red and one black card, remembering their names. Cut the two 
piles in half and put the black halves on the red halves. Bridge the two 
packets and put them together. 

Thus prepared ask a spectator to choose between red and black. 
Whichever he names, write the name of the card of that color on a slip 
of paper, seal it in an envelope and give it out to be held. Divide the 
pack at the bridge and give it a careful riffle shuffle, calling attention 
to its genuineness. The shuffle will put all the black cards together at 
the top and all the reds at the bottom of the pack, with perhaps a few 
mixed in the middle. Whichever color was named, fan the half of the 
pack of the opposite color for the selection of a card. This card is not 
looked at but placed in an envelope and burned. This ensures that 
when the spectator picks out the cards of the color he chose there will 
be one card only missing. Naturally this is taken to be the one burned 
since the card named in your prediction is missing. 
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Mysterious Detective 






Jordan 


EFFECT. Spectator cuts a pack and takes the top card of the lower 
heap, and two other people do the same. The performer takes a card 
from the pack, touches each man's pocketed card and names them 
correctly. 

METHOD. Arrange the red cards from face to back--AH, 2D, 3H, 4D, 
etc., to QD, KH, AD, 2H, etc., the suits alternating and the values in 
sequence. Do the same with the two black suits. Cut the reds bringing 
8H to the face, and the blacks with the 2C in same position. Put the 
two packets together, bridging them. 

To present, cut at the bridge and riffle shuffle. Show the faces rather 
rapidly, pack looks well mixed. Allow first spectator to lift off a packet, 
laying it aside, then take the top card and pocket it. A second 
spectator lifts off another packet in the same way and pockets card, 
third spectator follows suit. Assemble the pack by replacing the 
packets to bring pack to its original order except for the three cards 
removed. Note the bottom card and name a card a few points lower in 
value which will be near the top of the pack, saying that card is your 
detective card. Run through the pack face up and note first two cards 
of the same suit near together without a card of the same color but 
different suit between them. 

Suppose you see the 8C and IOC and no S between them, you know 
that a 9S has been removed. There will be two other similar 
combinations giving you the names of the other two cards. Memorize 
the cards and after taking out the so-called detective card, touch each 
man's pocket, put the card to you ear, and name the card. 
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Super Count Down 

Vernon 


Arrange the pack red, black, red, black, etc., the colors alternating 
throughout the pack. 

After a false shuffle hand the pack to a spectator, asking which he 
prefers odd or even. If he says odd ask him to think of any odd 
number from one to fifty. Turn your back instructing the spectator to 
first cut the pack several times, then count off on the table singly 
cards to the number thought of and to note the next card. Put this 
card on those dealt and drop the pack on top of all. Finally he is to cut 






again. 


Take the pack and fan the faces towards yourself, note where two 
cards of the same color come together. Openly cut at this point so that 
one goes to the top, the other to the bottom. Run through the cards 
again and count as you do so until you reach two of the same color 
together. The first of these will be the noted card and the number that 
this card is from the bottom indicates the number thought of. 

If the spectator has thought of an even number he is to note the top 
card of the heap on the table instead of the top card of the pack. In 
this case when you receive the cards instead of cutting when you 
reach the two cards of the same color, simply jog the second card 
slightly inwards with the left thumb and continue running over the 
faces until the second two of the same color is reached, cut at this 
point, between the two cards, turn the pack face downwards and make 
a break below the jogged card. Lift the cards above the break, they 
correspond to the number mentally selected. 
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Fate And The Joker 

Jordan 

EFFECT. A spectator selects a card by thrusting the Joker into a 
shuffled pack. Performer names the card by merely looking at the 
Joker. 

METHOD. Separate the red cards from the black. Put all the H's and 
D's together in pairs whose value is fourteen, thus 7D, 7H, KH, AD and 
so on; J, Q, K, values being eleven, twelve, thirteen. In the same way 
arrange the S's and C's in pairs of value fourteen. Put the two packets 
together making a bridge. 

To begin, show the pack, cut at the bridge and riffle shuffle the halves 
slowly and openly calling attention to the genuineness of the shuffle. 
Remove the Joker, hand it to a spectator and invite him to thrust it 
into the pack wherever he pleases. This done let him take the card 
above or the card below the Joker. 

Take the pack, turn it face up to remove the Joker and note the card 
near it which hasn't a mate near it of the same color but opposite suit 
to make up a total value of fourteen, then subtract its value from 
fourteen and name the other suit of the same color. For instance you 
find a 2H alone, the card drawn was the QD. 





Chapter Contents 


Psycholia 

Jordan 


pROM two packs of cards take out all the low cards from 6 to 2 and 

discard one set of these entirely. Shuffle one of the thirty-two-card 
packs thoroughly and then arrange the cards of the second pack in 
exactly the same order. Place this pack in your pocket. Put the low 
cards of the other pack on top, bridging the packets. 

To begin, show the pack, cut at the bridge and riffle the two packets 
together slowly, calling attention to the thoroughness of the shuffle. 
Turn the pack face up and discard the low cards from 6 to 2 so that 
the cards will be in the same order as those of the pack in your 
pocket. Let a spectator cut the pack in about two equal piles and you 
hand the heaps to two persons, noting the bottom card of each as you 
do so. Now leave the room. 

Take out the duplicate pack, cut it to make the face cards the same as 
those you noted in the spectator's packets. Spread the two packets 
face up some distance apart. Note which packet contains the AS. Now 
call to the spectators: 'Have five cards chosen from whichever packet 
contains the AS and one card from the other packet, note the selected 
cards and shuffle them into the opposite heaps from which they were 
drawn. Now put the two heaps together with the AS heap on top. 
Kindly read aloud the names of the cards as they lie from the top.' As 
each card is read discard its duplicate from your AS heap. One card 
will be read which is not in your AS heap. This is the one the spectator 
removed from his AS heap. Pick it out of your as yet unused heap and 
keep it separate. Let the reading continue until your AS is reduced to 
but five cards-these, and the one you have laid aside, are the selected 
cards. 

Announce their names with dramatic effect. 
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The Wizard's Dream 

Jordan 






Arrange the cards of each suit from A to K in sequence of value, A, 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc. The order of the suits being S, H, C, D. Cut a small 
card to the face. 

Show the pack and put it on the table. Turn away and have a person 
cut the pack as often as he likes with complete cuts then give it a riffle 
shuffle and finally tell him to cut the pack about the middle. Invite him 
to take any card from one heap and put it in the other. 

You turn around, take whichever packet he wishes and find the card. 
The principle is simple, a single dovetail shuffle does not destroy the 
arrangement, it merely divides the sequence into two strings and by 
following each of them without regard to the interlying cards any 
strange card or any missing card can be detected at once. 
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Diabolical Transposition 

Jordan 

EFFECT. Two packs of cards are used and four spectators join in the 
trick. The first two spectators are each given a pack of cards which 
they cut several times and then each deals off a packet of twenty-six 
cards. The first man pockets the lower half of the pack and hands the 
counted off twenty-six-card packet to one of his neighbors; and the 
second man does the same. The two assisting neighbors both stand 
and each fans his packet of twenty-six cards, and proceeds to mentally 
select any one card. The magician causes these two mentally selected 
cards to leave the assistants' packets and fly back to the original 
halves of the packs still in the first two spectators' packets. Upon 
examination this amazing transposition is found to have taken place, 
and the packs may be examined without discovering the secret. 

METHOD. Using two complete packs of the same back patterns, you 
thoroughly shuffle one pack and remove twenty-six cards just as they 
come from the top. Take the duplicate twenty-six cards from the other 
pack, arrange them in the same order, and place these two duplicate 
half packs together. Do the same with the other two half packs. Each 
pack is therefore the complement of the other, i.e.; the twenty-six 
cards missing from the first arranged pack are in the second arranged 
pack, and vice versa, and the dealing of twenty-six cards will always 
leave their duplicates in the hands of the party originally holding them. 
It is now obvious that, when the procedure described in the first 
paragraph is followed, no matter what cards the assistants note their 
duplicates are already in the half packs held by the first two 



spectators. Before the audience realizes what is about to happen, 
however, the magician takes back the two (counted off) twenty-six- 
card packets and boldly switches them, either by the pass or in laying 
them on the table and the trick is done. Due to this little swindle the 
selected cards appear to vanish-on command of the magician from 
their respective packets and are found to have returned to the original 
halves of the pack still pocketed by the first two spectators. Further 
examination of both complete packs will give no clue to the mystery. 

Chapter Contents 


Card Memory 

Annemann 

EFFECT. Pack is shuffled, divided in half, one half is chosen by a 
spectator and read through once to the performer, who then leaves 
the room but remains within hearing distance. Spectator spreads the 
cards in a row face up and the performer names the cards in order 
both ways and names the cards at any numbers or the number of any 
card. 

METHOD. The cards are arranged but the arrangement can vary every 
time. Separate the black cards from the red, shuffle the reds and 
spread them face up from left to right. Take the black cards and 
arrange the values in the same order exactly, but where you have a H 
in the reds use a C in the blacks and for D's use S's. Therefore 
supposing the sixth card in the red packet is the JH, you know that the 
sixth card in the black packet will be the JC and so on. Put the two 
packets together making a bridge between them. 

To begin, show the pack, cut at the bridge and riffle the two packets 
together, calling attention to the fairness of the shuffle. Say that a full 
packet makes the effect too lengthy and that you will use half the 
cards only. Turn pack face up and deal one by one, the reds in one 
pile, the blacks in the other Turn them face down and have a spectator 
choose one packet. Carelessly drop the other into your pocket. Have 
him cut the chosen pile several times and then call the names of the 
cards to you just once. Listen, pretending intense concentration, but 
remember the last card only. Leave the room, take the packet from 
your pocket, cut so that the card corresponding with the last card 
called by the spectator is at the face thus putting it in exactly the 
same order as the other packet. 

Hold the packet face down and deal them face up and overlapping in a 
row from left to right, naming each card aloud as you turn it. After 
every fifth card jog the next five up and down alternately about an 



inch. After you have called all the cards you can locate any number 
instantly and call the card at any number named and vice versa. 

Chapter Contents 


Sensitive Thoughts 

Annemann 


THIS is worked on the same principle as 'Card Memory'. 


Arrange a pack exactly in the same way with a bridge between the two 
sets of reds and blacks. 

Show the pack, divide it at the bridge, execute a riffle shuffle and then 
deal the packets, reds and blacks, just as in the preceding trick. Both 
packets are in the same order as set up. 

Ask a spectator to choose a packet, to think of any number from one 
to twenty-six and name it. Address a second spectator and tell him he 
is to take the other packet, run over the faces of the cards and think of 
any card he may see. As you say this you have picked up the packet 
and run over the faces as if showing the second man what he is to do, 
really you locate the card at the number called by the first person. To 
do this quickly, subtract the number from twenty-six, count as you fan 
from the face card, and when you reach the number note the next 
card, which tells you the card in the first packet at the number called. 

If it is the 7S for instance, you remember the 7D. 

The second spectator names his card. Have the first person hold his 
packet to your forehead as he repeats his number. You name the card, 
and as he deals face up counting to that card note where the second 
person's card lies and remember the number. He, in his turn puts the 
pack to your forehead and you call the number at which his card lies in 
his packet. If the mate of the card does not appear you must pick up 
the first packet and quickly continue the count as you show that all the 
cards are different. 

Chapter Contents 


Red And Blue Back Mix-Up 


Annemann 





EFFECT. The performer announces that a very peculiar affinity exists 
between cards of the same suit and value. To illustrate this he brings 
out two packs, one with a blue back, the other a red. 

Each pack is snuffled by a member of the audience, then the 
performer puts the packs together and shuffles the double pack. He 
drops the cards into a borrowed hat and, holding it above his head, he 
has each of three people call any number up to ten. He brings out 
cards one by one, dropping them aside until he comes to the number 
given by the first person, this card is seen to have a red back and he 
stands it back outwards against a glass or displays it on an easel. He 
repeats the process with the second number called, that card proves 
to have a blue back, and lastly at the third number the card is a blue- 
backed one. 

The three persons are asked to call numbers again and bringing out 
cards accordingly the first card arrived at is blue. Continuing with the 
next two numbers the cards come out red and blue. Finally the six 
cards are turned faces outwards and they are seen to consist of three 
matched pairs. 

METHOD. The whole thing depends upon a mere arrangement of six 
cards, three taken from each pack. They are arranged 1, 2, 3; 1, 2, 3; 
red, blue, red, blue, red, blue. This packet is loaded into the hat 
secretly, ample opportunity for this is afforded while the two packs are 
being examined and shuffled by the audience. 

Chapter Contents 


Two Person Location 

Annemann 


THE pack used for this effect of pretended telepathy must be pre¬ 
arranged according to any system with which you and your assistant 
are familiar. Send your assistant out of the room. Give the pack a false 
shuffle and series of cuts and allow a spectator to make a free 
selection of the card. Casually cut the pack at the point from which the 
card was taken. Instructing him to concentrate his thoughts on his 
card, go to a second person and have him select any card. As you turn 
back to the first person secretly slip the card that was above the 
second chosen card to the bottom. 

Have the first card pushed back into the pack at any point by the first 
spectator and square the pack perfectly. Do the same with the second 





person's card. The pack is taken to the assistant. All he has to do is to 
note the two bottom cards and take from the pack the two cards that 
follow these in the system and bring them into the room one in each 
hand. 

NOTE.- You can put the pack in an envelope and fasten the flap before 
sending the pack to your assistant. He has a duplicate envelope in his 
pocket. He simply tears the envelope open, takes out the pack, notes 
the names of the two cards, writes them on the face of his duplicate 
envelope and puts the pack into it. He fastens the flap and returns to 
the room. The denouement follows. 
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Dual Sympathy 

Annemann 


TWO packs are required, one of which is set up according to any 
system for the whole pack that you may be familiar with. 

By means of the usual equivoque force the unprepared pack on the 
spectator to shuffle while you false shuffle the set-up pack. Change 
packs and instruct the spectator to do exactly as you do. Cut your 
pack several times. He does the same. Take off the top card, look at it, 
push it into the middle and square the pack. The spectator follows suit. 
Lift your pack and place it against his forehead, he puts his pack 
against your 'aching brow' and in doing so gives you a flash of the 
bottom card. From this you know the card he looked at. 

The packs are replaced on the table, cut, and the packs exchanged. 

The spectator takes his card out and puts it face down. You pretend to 
take out the card you looked at but really find the card that follows the 
one you sighted, according to the system. The cards are alike. 

See also the chapter 'You'll Do As I Do' Card Mysteries . 
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Another Sympathetic Mystery 

Annemann 








THE effect is that the performer never approaches the spectator, yet 

he is able to pick out from his pack the duplicate of the card picked by 
the party himself. 

You ask a spectator to hold a pack face down, cut it at any spot and 
note the card, then to replace the cut and square the pack. While he 
concentrates on his card, you run over the faces of your pack and 
finally take out one card. Spectator removes his card. The two cards 
are the same. 

Two stacked packs, same system, are required. When the spectator 
cuts his pack, note the approximate position at which it is made. When 
the spectator replaces his cut, start running through your pack at a 
point as near as you can estimate that his cut was made, so you must 
come fairly close to the card selected. Because of the system of 
arrangement the suits rotate and the colors alternate, making the next 
part easier. You will have to ask a few leading questions as the person 
thinks of his card. You may say, for instance, 'It's a red card, isn't it ?' 
or, 'You are thinking of a Heart, aren't you?' If the answer is 'Yes,' take 
the H nearest on either side, which includes a range of nine cards, and 
it is next to impossible that you would be that far wrong in making the 
location. With one query such as 'High or low?' 'Odd or even', 'Spot or 
picture card?' you have the identity of the card fixed and take it out. 
Only one or two leads are necessary. 
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A Quaint Happening 

Annemann 


TWO packs of cards are provided. A spectator takes one and you 

take the other. Spectator shuffles his pack, cuts and notes the card cut 
at. You simply ask the value of the noted card and count off that many 
cards. The card at that number in your pack proves to be a duplicate 
of the one noted by the spectator in his pack which you have not even 
touched. 

Both packs have to be arranged. In pack No. 1 take out all the C's and 
H's and assemble the pack thus: six indifferent cards, thirteen H's and 
C's, in any order, thirteen indifferent cards, thirteen H's and C's, seven 
indifferent cards. Put the pack back in its case. 

Pack No. 2: Take the H's and the C's and arrange them from the A to 
the K in sequence. Face the remainder of the cards and put the H's on 






one side, the C's on the other, replace this pack in its case also and 
remember on which side the suits are. 

Show the two packs and have the spectator hand you one. If he gives 
you No. 2, let him take No. 1. If he selects No. 1, remove it from its 
case and give it to him. Tell him to cut the pack and riffle the halves 
together which will bring all the H's and C's to the middle of the pack. 
When he cuts about the middle he must get a H or a C. One question, 
'You are thinking of a red card,' and the answer gives you all the 
information you need. You know how to remove your pack from its 
case so that the proper side is uppermost. Ask the spectator to tell you 
the value of his card. Suppose he says 'Five'. Count off the cards from 
the top of your pack and hold the fifth card face down. He names the 
card he looked at in his pack and you turn over the card you hold. 
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£1,000 Test Card Location 

■ OU hand a pack of cards to a spectator and ask him to mix them 
well. He is then to square them up, make one complete cut, look at 
the top card of the pack and push this card into the pack so that it is 
lost. The pack is put on your outstretched hand and you name the 
selected card. 

The method is not absolutely sure-fire but if it fails you repeat and it 
has never failed on the second trial so far. The pack is pre-arranged in 
the system you prefer. When you hand it to be shuffled and as soon as 
the spectator begins to shuffle say, 'When you have them mixed, 
square the cards up on your left hand. Ready?' This is an innocent way 
of hurrying him and cutting the shuffle short. He cuts, completes the 
cut, looks at the top card and thrusts it into the pack. 

What has happened is this, the complete chain of the stacked 
sequence has been broken but there are now a number of packets of 
cards that are still stacked and the shorter the shuffle the more cards 
there will be in each bunch. After the cut, which the chances are will 
be made in one of these bunches, you have simply to sight the bottom 
card and name the card that follows it in the sequence of the system. 

You will be correct at least 80 per cent of the time but if it fails hand 
the pack back and try again. The odds are very big against a second 
failure. 
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Seeing With The Fingertips 

Albright 

No. 1. Lip-Reading Test 

The pack in use must be a pre-arranged one, a switch being made 
with the ordinary pack of similar backs. 

Allow a spectator to make a free selection of one card from the set-cup 
pack. Cut the pack and sight the bottom card. Proceed to name the 
chosen card from it by pretended lip-reading with the tips of the 
fingers. Patter about the facility with which deaf people, by simply 
placing their fingertips to a person's lips, can understand what is being 
said and continue with: 'Please whisper softly under your breath the 
name of your card and 1 will attempt to tell what you are saying by 
feeling your lips.' Place your fingertips to his lips and name the card. 

No. 2. Here's Your Card 

Continue with the same pack after making a false shuffle or at least 
several cuts. Invite someone to call the name of any card. Point out 
that no one can possibly know just where it lies in the pack. Glimpse 
the top and bottom cards and calculate its exact position by the 
system. Have someone blindfold you. Take the cards off the pack one 
by one pretending to read the index of each with your fingertips. When 
you reach the card announce it dramatically. 

No. 3. The Master's Touch 

In gathering up the cards after the last trick, reset the pack and 
continue as follows: 

After false shuffling the pack and having it cut several times with 
complete cuts, borrow an envelope and hand it with a pencil and a pad 
to a spectator. Approach another person, fan the pack behind your 
back and ask him to take out a group of cards, half a dozen or so in a 
bunch. Say, 'Don't look at them yet, just have them put in the 
envelope without even counting them and seal the envelope.' While 
this is being done, cut the cards so that the card just above the packet 
removed becomes the bottom card of the pack. This bottom card 
indicates where you are to start when naming the cards in the 
envelope, while the top card gives the clue for the card to stop it. 

Have someone genuinely blindfold you this time since all the 
information necessary has already been acquired. Touch the envelope 
with your fingertips and ask the spectator holding the pad and pencil 
to be ready to jot down the names of the cards as you call them. 





When you call the last card ask how many you have named, say it is 
six. Pretend to weigh the envelope carefully and then declare the 
number is right. 

Have the cards taken out, their names called and verified. 
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Perfect Card Divination 

Albright 

THE effect is that a spectator simply thinks of a card. He does not 

touch a card or write anything. The performer gets the very card 
thought of. 

The pack is pre-arranged thus in groups of six and seven cards: 


1. 

AH 

7C 

SS 

JD 

9D 

3D 


2. 

JH 

IOC 

2S 

6S 

7D 

3C 


3. 

6C 

4C 

7H 

5D 

6D 

QD 


4. 

9H 

8S 

10S 

JC 

10D 

QS 


5. 

6H 

2H 

8D 

5C 

5H 

AD 

KD 

6. 

9C 

2D 

8C 

JS 

KS 

AC 

4S 

7. 

QC 

9S 

QH 

KC 

2C 

3H 

3S 

8. 

8H 

KH 

4H 

7S 

4D 

AS 

10H 


In order to assist the spectator in making a mental picture of his card, 
take off the first group of six, show them and ask spectator to say 
'Yes' or 'No', if he sees a card of the same value as his card. Do the 
same with the following three sets of six cards. Each of these groups 
has a value, 1, 2, 4 and 8. Add the value every time he says 'Yes'. J is 
eleven, Q twelve and if he says 'No' four times his card must be a K. 


The next four groups of seven cards are to determine the suit. They 
represent S's, H's, D's and C's. When he says 'No' to a group then the 
suit that group represents is the suit of his card. 

You don't look at the faces of any cards, just drop them aside after 
being looked at by the spectator. By switching the pack you can 
introduce the feat at any time. 


Chapter Contents 






Unique Telephone Test 

Albright 


SPECTATOR just thinks of a friend and mentally recalls his 

telephone number and name. In order to have several persons 
concentrate have him write it down and show it to them. From a 
shuffled pack placed in his pocket, the performer removes cards one at 
a time, placing certain cards aside face down. Spectator calls the 
phone number and the cards are turned one by one revealing it. 
Performer then announces the name. 

The shuffled pack is switched for a pre-arranged pack by means of the 
pocket switch or by any other method you prefer while the phone 
number and name are obtained by using Baker's notebook, or 
Armenian's Mental Masterpiece, or any other means at your disposal. 

Knowing the number, you have simply to take the cards off the set-up 
pack in your pocket and each time a card of the required number is 
reached lay it aside face down. By starting a new heap each time a 
card is reached the pack can be kept in order for other tricks with the 
arranged pack. 

The name you simply pretend to get by telepathy. 
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Psychological Discernment 

Albright 

EFFECT. Any card thought of revealed. A shuffled pack placed in 
performer's pocket, the cards brought out one by one, stopping on the 
card thought of. 

METHOD. Having divined the name of a thought of card by the 
method explained in 'Perfect Card Divination', or in any other way at 
your disposal, switch the pack for a pre-arranged pack in putting it in 
your coat pocket. Then bring the cards out one by one and stop 
dramatically when you have the right card in your hand. 
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Another Impossibility 


Two packs are required. In one, which we will call A, the top ten 
cards are arranged in the Si Stebbins order as follows: 

AD, 4C, 7H, 10S, KD, 3C, 6H, 9S, QD, 2C. 

From pack B remove the corresponding ten cards and place them at 
intervals of five cards throughout the pack. Thus the AD's will be the 
fifth card, 4C's the tenth card and so on. Put this pack on your table, 
hidden by a handkerchief. 

Thus prepared, show pack A and spread the faces showing them all 
different, then execute the overhand jog shuffle, followed by a riffle 
shuffle and several false cuts, keeping the top ten cards intact. Fan out 
the top ten cards widely and ask a spectator to mentally select a card. 
This done hand him the pack and let him shuffle it thoroughly. Take 
pack and apparently put it on table as you pick up the handkerchief, 
really dropping it into a well and bringing the prepared pack to light, or 
use any other switch you may prefer. 

Have the handkerchief folded and tied over your eyes. Take the cards 
off the pack in batches of five and show the faces to the spectator, 
repeating to yourself the name of the special card in each set of five. 
When finally the spectator sees his card and removes it you know its 
name and you can name it in the usual hesitating way, as if the mental 
impressions were coming through by degrees. 
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Count The Cut 

Jordan 


THE pack is arranged in the Si Stebbins order. In the right-hand 

upper waistcoat pocket place eight cards of any suits from a pack with 
backs of the same pattern as the stacked pack, as follows: A, 2, 4, 8, 
K, 3, 10, K. 

To begin, execute a false shuffle and have the pack cut several times 
with complete cuts. Finally ask a spectator to cut off a packet and put 
the cards in his pocket, doing it in such a way that no one can even 
make a rough estimate of the number of cards taken. Pick up the 





lower part of the cut and, in putting it in your inside coat pocket you 
easily sight the bottom and top cards from which you calculate just 
how many cards were cut. 

Announce that you will draw out cards haphazardly whose total spot 
values will indicate the number of cards cut. The cards you produce 
come from your waistcoat pocket and with these you can make any 
total that is necessary. It is only necessary to remember the order in 
which they stand in your pocket. 
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A Discard Trick 

Jordan 


THIS trick is designed to follow the 'Count the Cut' trick just 
explained. 

Have the extra cards used for showing the total, in your left hand and 
with that hand remove the cards from your breast pocket leaving the 
extra ones behind. Put the pack together in its arranged order. Cut the 
pack, then have a spectator cut about one-third of the pack, note the 
next card, place it on the cut-off portion and bury there by placing on 
it about half the remainder of the pack. He notes the next card also, 
putting it on top and the rest of pack on top of all. 

Instruct him to deal seven heaps, face down, a card at a time. Next to 
reassemble the pack but putting the last heap on the next to the left, 
these two on the next and so on. There will be three cards left over, 
glimpse the bottom one, it is the card that originally lay over the first 
card the spectator noted. That gives you the first card. To find the 
second card have him deal the pack into six heaps in the same way as 
before. There will be one card left over, sight it and since it is the card 
that originally lay below the second selected card, you are now able to 
reveal the cards as you please. 
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Cremo Card Restoration 

Jordan 







THE trick depends on a subtle method of forcing a card. A duplicate 

card is required, suppose it is a 9D. Arrange the bottom eighteen cards 
in the manner following, X representing an indifferent card, and D any 
indifferent D. 

D, X, X, X, D, X, X, X, D, X, X, 9D, X, 9C, X, 9H, X, X. 

Place the duplicate 9D near the top of the pack. 

Begin by making a false shuffle, not disturbing the stacked cards. 

Hand the pack to a spectator, telling him to think of a number from 
ten to fifty-two and then cut the pack into two piles. Force the 
selection of the packet that formed the bottom of the pack and have 
him count it, thereby reversing the order of the cards. On the pretense 
that his packet may not have a sufficient number of cards have him 
transfer four cards at random from the other packet to the top of the 
packet he has chosen. The choice of the packet, the counting and this 
transfer of cards makes it seem impossible there could be any pre¬ 
arrangement. Ask him now to name the number he has mentally 
selected. When he names it calculate the number of letters in its 
spelling. 

If it is an odd number instruct him to deal a card for each letter, look 
at the card at the last letter and remember its value, then repeat the 
spelling and note the last letter card as the suit. If it spells with an 
even number of letters tell him to turn the next card. This process it 
will be seen, from the formula above, infallibly forces the 9D. Instruct 
him then to shuffle the whole pack and deal face up until he comes to 
the card, the 9D, then to put the pack in his pocket, tear the card into 
small pieces and hand them to you. Wrap them in a piece of tissue 
paper, vanish them by palming or switching for a packet of flash paper 
which you touch off with a lighted cigarette. He takes the pack from 
his pocket and in it he finds the 9D restored. 
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Strange Coincidence 

Jordan 


Arrange an ordinary pack thus: any four court cards, four 5's, four 

9's, four 8's, four 7's, four 6's, four A's, four 2's, four 3's, four 4's, 4 
court cards, four 10's, four court cards. 


Ask two spectators to call two numbers, the first to name a number 




between ten and twenty-five. If it is divisible by four tell the second 
person to name a number between twelve and seventeen; if, however, 
there is a remainder of one after such division give him thirteen and 
eighteen; if a remainder of 2, give him fourteen and nineteen; if oh- of 
three give him fifteen and twenty. By this ruse no matter what number 
the first party chooses, the spots on the card there plus those on the 
card at the second person's number invariably total ten. Deal down to 
the numbers called and put the cards aside face down. Replace the 
dealt cards on the top and ask a third person to call any number over 
four. If his number is five, six, seven or eight you have ten at each of 
them by dealing from the bottom. If he gives a larger number than 
eight, simply draw back one of the tens until the number is reached. 
Place the ten face up alongside the other two cards. Turn them over 
and show that the combined spots also total ten. 

When drawing the cards from the bottom, deal them face down if you 
have to go beyond the first ten. 
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Premier Book Test 

Annemann 

Some preparation is necessary. First remove two A's, then set up all 

the other cards, regardless of suits, so that any two cards taken 
together from anywhere in the pack will have values totaling fourteen 
or fifteen. For example--7, 8, 6, 9, 5, 10, 4, J, 3, Q, 2, K, A, K, and so 
on. The pack us course, can be cut indefinitely without upsetting the 
arrangement. Put the pack in its case with the two A's on the top. 

Open the book to be used in the experiment at pages fourteen-fifteen. 
On the inside front cover of a small, end-opening notebook write in 
two columns the first thirteen words from pages fourteen and fifteen, 
and put the book in your pocket. 

To present the feat, remove the cards from the case and leave the two 
A's inside. Place the pack down beside the book and ask a spectator to 
step up. Ask him to cut the pack several times, then cut again, take 
the two cards cut at, and take them and the book to a far corner. Tell 
him to add the values of the two cards and open the book at the 
corresponding page. 

Invite a second person to take the pack, thoroughly shuffle it, spread 
the cards face down on the table and turn up any one he wishes. Fie 
calls out the value of the card to the man with the book who is told to 
count to the word at that number on the selected page and memorize 





the word. You know the page as soon as he begins counting, the even 
numbered page being always on the left, odd on the right. Take out 
your notebook and a glance at the inside cover as you open it gives 
you the word. Write it on the first page, tear this out, fold it and give it 
to the second spectator to hold. The first man calls the word and the 
second man reads your writing. 
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Between The Lines 

Annemann 


THIS is considered to be one of the cleverest book tests with a pack 
of cards ever devised. It is simple yet effective. 

An ordinary book novel is used, plus a pack of cards stacked in the Si 
Stebbins order of A, 4, 7, 10, K, 3, 6, 9, Q, 2, 5, 8, J, A, 4, 7, etc.; 
with suits rotating. 

Start by giving the pack a false shuffle or several straight cuts. Put the 
pack on the table with the book and walk away. While your back is 
turned you direct a spectator. Tell him to give the pack a complete cut. 
Then say, 'Better give it another.' Continue, 'Now hold the pack in your 
hand and deal three cards in a face-up row from left to right from the 
top of the pack. These cards are going to indicate a page and word in 
the book. By the way, are there any picture cards among the three?' 

If the spectator says 'YES,' you say, 'They're too confusing. Push those 
three cards away and deal three more the same way. Are there any 
picture cards there now?' Suppose he says 'No'. 

You go on, 'Look at the first two cards. If they are a six and a seven, 
open the book to page 67. If they are a five and a two, open the book 
to page 52.' 

'You have it? Now look at that last or third card. I want you to start at 
the top of the page you have and count across on the top line to the 
word at that number. If it is a three, count to the third word. If an 
eight, count to the eighth word. 

'Now turn the cards on the table face down so I can't see them, and 
keep your finger on the word you have located.' At this point you turn 
around, and proceed to reveal the word. 




This effect can be got only through the use of a Si Stebbins' stack and 
no other. There are only four possible combinations of three cards 
without pictures, A-4-7, 4-7-10, 2-5-8, 3-6-9. 

Therefore you previously have looked up and memorized four words, 
the seventh word on page 14, the eighth word on page 25, the ninth 
word on page 36, the tenth word on page 47. A good method is to 
write the words on the left thumbnail. Two of these page numbers are 
even and two are odd. When you turn around and note spectator 
holding book with his finger on a word, you know it is an odd or even 
page because all even numbered pages of all books are on the left and 
all odd numbered pages of all books are on the right when book is 
opened before you. Therefore you are immediately down to two words. 
Start by giving the first letter of one of the two words. If right, 
continue. If wrong, say, 'Well, the last letter is And you name the last 
letter of the OTHER word, and spell out the word backwards. 

Whenever a spectator deals three times on table and has a picture 
card each time, the fourth or next deal of three will always be A-4-7. 

In such a case you don't even have to turn around, but can name the 
word immediately. If you get used to a book you can also judge which 
of the two words it is as the odd numbers are twenty-two pages apart 
and the evens twenty-two pages apart too. A book of sixty to eighty 
pages will be found perfect for this effect. 
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Fathomed Thought 

Annemann 

EFFECT. A spectator cuts off a portion of the pack and takes the next 
three cards for himself. He adds the values of these cards and opens a 
book at the page of the same number as the total arrived at. He notes 
the value of the highest card of the three and counts to the word at 
that number from the top of the page. The performer announces that 
very word. 

METHOD. Stack the pack in the Si Stebbins order. There are only 
thirteen possible combinations of the values of three consecutive cards 
as shown by the following table. The card represents the card above 
the three removed by the spectator after he cuts, and you sight this as 
you assemble the pack following the cut. 


Card 

Page 

Word 

Card 

Page 

Word 

Ace 

21 

10 

Eight 

16 

11 















Two 

24 

11 

Nine 

18 

12 

Three 

27 

12 

Ten 

22 

13 

Four 

30 

13 

Jack 

12 

7 

Five 

20 

11 

Queen 

15 

8 

Six 

23 

12 

King 

18 

9 

Seven 

26 

13 





Use a small pad about three inches by five. Along the top edge write 
as small as possible the thirteen values and the words which you have 
taken from the book to be used. When the spectator cuts the pack and 
removes three cards, reassemble the pack and sight the bottom card. 
Take out the pad and pencil and note the word in the list. As soon as 
the page and the word have been found, write it on the lower half of 
the top sheet of pad, tear off the half-sheet, fold it and give it to be 
held by a second spectator. Have the word read aloud by the first 
spectator, then the second man opens your slip and reads the same 
word. 
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Winning The Cut 

Arrange a pack in two packets each containing two A's, two 2's, 
two 3's, two 4's, and so on, up to two K's. 

To begin, false shuffle and false cut, then cut the pack at the two K's 
which you can easily spot since you pretend to be anxious to cut the 
pack as near as possible into two equal portions. Have a spectator 
choose one heap, you take the other. Tell him to shuffle his packet 
while you shuffle yours, falsely of course. 

The packets are placed on the table and you invite the spectator to cut 
and show the card cut at. Seeing this card, and knowing the 
arrangement of your cards, you can with a little judgment always cut a 
higher card than his. Contrive if you can to beat him by one spot, or if 
he cuts an A, you also cut an A. 

Finish by exchanging packs, each shuffling again. In shuffling locate an 
A and hold a break, or jog a card. You both cut once more and again 
you win. Cards can now be examined and nothing suspicious can be 















found. 


Chapter Contents 


Wizard's Will 

Jordan 


PREARRANGE a pack of cards in any order that you are thoroughly 

familiar with. False shuffle if you can, if not have a spectator cut as 
often as he pleases, each time completing the cut. In taking the pack 
sight the bottom card, from which you know the top card. Deal the 
cards face down in rows of irregular length, remembering the first card 
and, by going through the formula as you deal, memorize also the first 
card of each row. 

Now name any card you please and tell the spectator that you will 
make him select that very card. Invite him to touch a card. Whatever 
card he touches you know what it is by its position in the 
arrangement. Pick up the card and lay it aside, not looking at it nor 
letting anyone else see what it is. Have him touch another card as you 
name the one just put aside. Continue for three or four cards in just 
the same way, but if by chance the spectator happens to touch the 
card you called first, stop right there, turn the cards over and show 
that he has picked out the very cards you called for. 

If, however, he does not touch that card, you do so yourself, calling it 
whatever the last card may have been. With this card scoop up the 
packet of cards laid aside, turn the cards face up and they will be in 
the exact order called. 
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Card Divination 

Vernon 

Arrange the top twenty-six cards of any pack thus: KC, 9C, 5H, 4D, 

3S, 2C, 6C, 2S, 4H, JS, AS, 9H, QH. 6S, 7C, IOC, AH, AC, 10H, 4S, 

7S, JD, QD, 8S, 5D, 8D. 


False shuffle keeping top stack intact. Hand pack to spectator and 
instruct him to lift off about half the cards and return whichever 







portion he wishes. If top half is returned, fan the cards for him to 
make a mental choice of one card. If the lower half is returned use it 
to show spectator how he must fan his packet in order to mentally 
choose a card. Selection is always from top packet. 

Replace arranged packet on top and shuffle thus; undercut about one- 
third of cards, injog first card and shuffle on top. Under cut to injog, 
run seven cards, injog eighth and throw balance on top. Square up 
making break below jogged card. Cut the pack at break and put the 
packets on the palms of spectator's outstretched hands. For 
description of injog see chapter on 'Indispensable Sleights'. 

Ask spectator to name his card. The instant the card is named you are 
able to give instructions for him to find it in the most convincing way. 
There are twenty-six possible selections and each one is located in a 
different manner. A careful study of the table below and a few trials 
will show the simplicity of the proceedings. 

Always place the top half on the spectator's left hand. The bottom card 
of this packet is 2S, top card 4H. Top card of the other heap 6C, and 
bottom card an indifferent one not used. These three cards are 
indicators to locate card spectator selects, except in case of a few 
which are spelt out. If either of these happens to be taken you force 
the heap and reveal it. For the twenty-three other cards proceed thus: 

Seventeen cards are on spectator's left hand, they will be referred to 
as the right-hand heap since they are on your right hand, the other six 
are on top of the other cards, call it the left-hand pile. 


Right-hand heap. To locate card. 

• JS. Show the 2 spot on bottom of R. heap, count 
down two. 

• KS. Do as above, but turn the next card. 

• 9H. Show 4 spot on R. heap, count down four. 

. QH. same, but show the next card. 

• 6S. Show 6 spot on top L. heap, count down six. 

• 7C. do the same, but show next card. 

• IOC. Spell out TEN CLUBS. 

• AH. Spell out ACE HEARTS. 

The remaining cards of this heap spell out either on the 
final 'S', or by turning the next card. For the last three 
spell THE. 


Left-hand heap. To locate card: 





• 2C. Show 2 spot at bottom of R. heap, count down 
two. 

• 3C. Do the same, but show next card. 

• 4D. Show 4 spot of R. heap, count down four. 

• 5H. Do the same, but show the next card. 

• 9C. Show 6 spot top of L. heap, count down six. 

• KC. Do the same, but turn next card. 


The list is simple in practice. Do not attempt to memorize it, simply 
use it as a guide until various combinations have become familiar. It is 
very effective to have two cards thought of by different persons and 
locate both at the same time, very often the spots on one card will 
locate the other. 
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Double Divino 

Jordan 


Use two packs which have similar back patterns. From each you 

discard the same two cards of the same value, suit and color, as for 
instance, the 2S and the 2C. Shuffle one pack and then place the cards 
of the second pack in exactly the same order. Put the two together 
making one large pack of 100 cards. If you can false shuffle and false 
cut this enlarged pack it will strengthen the effect, but in any case a 
series of straight cuts should be made. Next deal the cards into four 
face-down piles, one card at a time with the fifth card falling on No. 1; 
the sixth on No. 2; and so on until there are four piles of twenty-five 
cards each. Let the spectator choose a heap; if he takes No. 1, you 
pick up No. 3 and vice versa. 

The same rules will then apply as in the preceding version but in this 
case you can actually produce the same card. After working one of the 
effects with two packets, put them aside and let the spectator take 
one of the remaining two, while you take the other. Place your packet 
behind your back and cut it to bring the cards in the exact order of the 
spectator's packet. Instruct him to lay his cards out in a face-down 
row and then to push forward any two or three cards he pleases. From 
your packet, behind your back, you bring forward the same two cards 
placing them opposite the spectator's cards. Each pair is then turned 
up and prove to be the same cards. 
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The Missing Pair 

Jordan 


PoR this a new unopened pack of Bicycle cards must be used. These 

come packed with the Joker at the face, followed by the court cards, 
then C's, H's, D's and S's. Open the case, take out the cards, discard 
the Joker and false shuffle. If you cannot do that, then make a series 
of quick cuts. Hand the pack to spectator who also cuts (complete 
cuts) as often as he pleases. Instruct him then to deal the cards into 
four face down piles, to choose one and shuffle it. Tell him to examine 
it and if it happens to contain any 2-spot cards of the same value, to 
pocket them, if not to take any one of the other packets until he finds 
a pair. This last is a bit of misdirection, there are pairs in every pile. 

Pick up the pile from which he has removed a pair and note the C's 
left, from these you at once know the value of the C taken and 
therefore the card taken with it. After the cards are dealt into piles, 
the A, 5, and 9 of C and D, will always be in one heap, the 2, 6, 10, in 
another, the 3, 7, in a third and the 4, 8, in the fourth. The C and D 
are the only spot cards that can be paired by the deal. 

NOTE.- Better run through the cards and see that the cards are 
stacked in the order given. 
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Premier Card Discovery 

Jordan 


Arrange the pack beforehand thus, counting from the top: fourteen 
odd cards, twelve even, fourteen odd and the last twelve even cards. 
Count the Q's as even cards and the J's and K's odd, discard the Joker, 
and mix the suits in any order. Spread the cards and no set order will 
be noticeable. Invite a spectator to cut about the middle and riffle 
shuffle. Tell him to shuffle so that everyone can see it is thorough (the 
more evenly the cards fall the better). The central part of the upper 
half of the pack will consist of odd cards only and the central portion of 
the lower half will be made up of even cards. 






Invite the spectator to divide the pack into two heaps about even, take 
one card from the center of either heap, note what it is and place it in 
the middle of the other heap. The cards are dealt face up and you 
simply have to watch for an odd card in a series of even cards, or an 
even card in a run of odd ones. Having spotted the card you can reveal 
it as you please. 
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Location 

Lane 


DuRING the course of other tricks an opportunity can easily be found 

to get four cards of the same value to the top. Say, for instance, you 
have got the four J's to that position. Riffle shuffle, leaving them there 
and have the pack cut. Complete the cut but keep the tip of your little 
finger between the two portions. Spread the pack, keeping the four J's 
in the most prominent position, and force one of them. Let it be 
replaced in another part of the pack, square it up and have the 
spectator shuffle. On running through the pack you find the J that is by 
itself and reveal the card in any way you please. 

With the same set-up you can allow any card to be drawn, then 
dividing the pack between the four J's have the card replaced at that 
point. Shuffle the cards yourself so that you do not disturb the middle 
cards and let the spectator cut as often as he wishes. You can locate 
the card at will. 
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A Simple Location 

THE necessary pre-arrangement in this case is very simple. Have all 

thirteen cards of one suit together in the middle. Have a card selected 
from either the upper or the lower portion of the pack, and see that it 
is replaced amongst the center thirteen cards of the one suit. The pack 
may be cut with complete cuts as often as desired, and you have only 
to run through the pack to find the odd card amongst the thirteen. 

This can just as easily be worked by having a card drawn from 
amongst the arranged thirteen, and replaced amongst the other cards 





either above or below. After the cutting you have only to look for the 
single card of the set suit, or run through the remaining twelve to see 
which is missing. 
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Out Of Sight 

Larsen 


THE pack used must be pre-arranged according to a system with 

which you are familiar. False shuffle and false cut, or if unable to do 
that, simply have the pack cut as often as desired, completing the cut 
each time. Turn your back and, holding the cards behind you, allow a 
spectator to remove one as you push the cards from the left hand to 
the right. Split the pack at the point at which the card is taken and, 
turning slightly towards the spectator say, 'Please look at the card but 
give me no chance of seeing it.' This action will take the cards behind 
your back momentarily out of range of the spectator's vision and you 
push off into the right hand the card that was above the chosen card, 
that is, the lowest of the cards now in your right hand. 

As you again turn your back squarely to the spectator, bring your right 
hand in front of your body. A glance at the palmed card will tell you 
the name of the selected card, it being the next in the order. You may 
drop the palmed card into a waistcoat pocket or add it to the top of the 
pack in taking the cards from your left hand. Take back the chosen 
card and slip it under the top card, the pack will again be in the set 
order ready for further tricks depending upon it. 
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Prophesied Discovery 

Larsen 


D EFOREHAND separate the red and black suits of a pack. Sort fifteen 
red cards in the following groups from the face towards the back: 

10; 9, A; 3, A, 6; 4, K, 2, 4; J, 2, 5, Q, 3. 

Ignoring the court cards, the spot cards in each group add to ten. Note 
the tenth card from the face of the packet of black cards, say it is the 








AC, and write that on a slip of paper. Place the two packets together 
and you are ready. 

Show the slip with the prediction and put it face down on the table. 

Cut the pack at the color division and riffle shuffle very openly. Hand 
the pack to a spectator asking him to sort out the black cards from the 
red. He will naturally do this holding the pack face up and dealing the 
cards also face up, thus when the sorting is completed and the packets 
are turned face down, the AC will be the tenth card of the black pile; 
and the first fifteen cards of the red pile will consist of the arranged 
cards. Let the spectator choose either heap. If he chooses the black, 
hand it to him to hold; if he takes the red, pick it up and deal one card 
by itself, then separate piles of two, three, four and five cards. Now 
have him choose any heap and add the values of the spot cards. Due 
to the pre-arrangement, he must arrive at ten. On dealing to that 
number from the top of the black pile he turns up the AC, which 
conforms with the prediction previously written on the slip you put on 
the table. 
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From Another Pack 

Larsen 


Two packs are necessary. Prearrange one pack in four series of 

thirteen cards running from the A to the K from the bottom upwards, 
without regard to suits. From the second pack take the four K's, 
arrange them in order C, H, S, D, and put them in your right-hand 
outside pocket. Thus prepared hand the ordinary pack to a spectator 
to shuffle while you false shuffle the arranged pack. Both packs are 
then placed on the table side by side and the spectator selects one. 
Interpret his choice so that he gets the arranged pack. The other is 
laid aside. Instruct the spectator that while your back is turned he is to 
cut the pack and complete the cut; then cut off a packet and turn it 
face up on the table, note the card on its face, take the remainder of 
the pack and deal cards face down on the table to the number denoted 
by its value and note that card. He is to count a J as eleven, a Q as 
twelve and a K as thirteen. Thus if he cuts a 3, he must deal three 
cards, if a Q, twelve cards and so on. This done his count will always 
end on a K. You will have to get the color and suit by leading 
questions, having these, you name the card in full. 

Have the other pack shuffled and then drop it into your pocket joining 
the four K's. Knowing the order in which these are you can produce 
the right one instantly. 
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Divino 

Jordan 


pROM any full pack of cards throw out two of the same color and 

value but of differing suits, say for instance the 6D and 6H. Put these 
aside, fifty cards only being used in the trick. Sort these into their suits 
in any order, and then place the C's and the H's together in one packet 
and shuffle them thoroughly. Spread the cards face up on the table 
and sort the S's and the D's into exactly the same order as the C-H 
packet and put the packets together. 

To present the trick, let the spectators cut the pack as often as they 
please but see that each cut is completed. Then have a spectator deal 
the cards into two face-down piles, a card at a time in each packet, 
and select either heap. If he takes the heap on the first card dealt, cut 
the other heap which you pick up at the thirteenth card and place 
these at the bottom. The cards of the same value and the same color 
will now lie in exactly the same order in each packet, that is, if the 6D 
is the top card of your packet, then the 6H is the top card of the 
spectator's pile. If, however, he takes the No. 2 packet you must cut 
off twelve cards and put them at the bottom of your pile to attain the 
same result. When the spectator names any number between one and 
twenty-five and looks at that card in his packet you have merely to 
look at the card occupying the same number in your packet and you 
instantly know the card he's looking at. (His card will be the same 
value and color but the other suit.) You can now reveal it in various 
ways, such as: 

1. The spectator having called a number and noted his card, find 
the matching card and note it secretly. Have both packets 
shuffled, put together and the pack placed in your pocket. Draw 
the cards out one at a time until you reach the selected card, 
throw it face down on the table, have card named and turn it 
over. 

2. After the number is called turn away and find the card in your 
packet. You may then reveal it simply as a mental feat. 

3. A number having been called by the spectator and your packet 
cut to bring both in sequence, both deal cards face down in 
unison and stop at the chosen number ... the cards are the 
same value and color. 





4. The packet may also be left in the same order as dealt. In that 
case a very simple calculation will determine at what number 
the card he calls will lie in your packet, since you know that the 
fourteenth card of your packet will be of the same color and 
suit; if he chose the other packet your thirteenth card will match 
the top card of his packet. When he has found the card at the 
number he called, deal cards face up from your packet to show 
they are well mixed, until you have passed several cards beyond 
the matching card. Gather them up and name his card in any 
dramatic way you please. 

5. Having sighted the matching card, have the two packets put 
together and the whole pack shuffled by the spectator. 
Afterwards run over the faces towards him to prove that the 
card is still in the pack, and so regain control of it, producing it 
as you desire. 

If the spectator keeps his cards in the same order when counting to 
the number he chooses the trick can be repeated. 

The value of this trick and all others depending on a set-up is greatly 
enhanced if the pack which has been in use for several tricks, and 
which has been freely handled and shuffled by the spectators, is 
switched for the arranged pack. 
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Williams' Card Trick 


BEFOREHAND arrange a pack of cards so that every second card 
from the top is a H, thus; the second card, the fourth card, the sixth 
card and so on are all H's, running from the A up to the 10. In your 
right-hand coat pocket have a set of duplicate H cards in the same 
order. Ask a spectator to call a number between one and twenty-one. 
If it is an even number ask him to count down and look at the card at 
that number, but if an odd number is called, tell him to deal to that 
number and look at the next card, and then shuffle the pack. In the 
meantime, standing at case with both hands in your trousers pockets, 
you have ample time to count to the duplicate of the chosen card and 
palm it in your right hand. 

Throw your handkerchief over your right hand, take the pack back in 
your left hand and lay it on the handkerchief just over the palmed 
card. Turn your hand so that the pack is upright and facing the front. 
Fold the back of the handkerchief over to the front, then fold it back 




on both sides of the pack so that the card at the back is securely held. 
Grasp the fabric by the four corners and the folds, letting the pack 
hang down in the improvised bag. With a little shaking the card will be 
freed from the folds and gradually appear, seeming to come through 
the fabric. 
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Red Or Black 


PoR this trick it is best to use a new pack of Bicycle cards, preferably 
of the air-cushion finish, with white border. Sort out the black and the 
red cards. Place a red card and a black card back to back and continue 
this arrangement with all of the cards, so that all the black cards are 
face upwards and the red cards face downwards. Show the pack 
fanned, it will appear to consist of all black cards, the backs of the red 
cards will not show, partly owing to the white borders and partly 
because the backs tend to stick together and do not slip as perfectly as 
the face surfaces. 

Square the pack, covering the cards with the right hand and holding 
the face card only with it. Now drop the left hand about an inch 
carrying with it the rest of the cards, and. slip the tip of the left thumb 
under the outer side of the pack and rapidly turn it over sideways. 

Take off the face card with the right hand, blow on it and put it on the 
bottom. Again spread the pack, this time the red cards only will show. 
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Excello Card Discovery 

Sort out the pack into its four suits, the cards in haphazard order, 

making one pile for each suit. Assemble the pack by picking one card 
from each packet in rotation. When you present the trick make a false 
shuffle and cuts if possible, if not, make a series of straight cuts. Have 
a card freely selected but keep the two parts of the pack separated at 
that point. Push four cards from the top of the bottom portion over to 
the right and hold the division at that point. Divide the pack here for 
the return of the chosen card. It will be, therefore, four cards lower in 
the pack than it was originally. 






Let the spectator make as many complete cuts as he likes. To find the 
card, run over the faces and when you come to two cards of the same 
suit together, the one nearest the face of the pack will be the card. 
You can bring it to the top or bottom by cutting and then deal with it 
as you please. 
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Naming Chosen Card 

BEFOREHAND place all the even cards at the bottom of the pack, 

counting the Q's as even cards, J's and K's as odd. Memorize the 
bottom card. You give a spectator the following instructions-he is to 
cut about one-third of the pack, note the card at the bottom of the 
cards so cut, riffle shuffle the cut cards into the remainder of the pack 
and then cut the pack with complete cuts several times. 

When you return you have merely to run through the pack face up and 
find the card which is the first odd card above you key card, that is the 
original bottom card of the pack. 
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Psychic Card Test 

Annemann 


Two slates, two pieces of chalk and a stacked pack is required for 
this trick. 

False shuffle and cut the pack if you can, if not simply make a series of 
quick cuts with the pack in your hands in position for shuffling. Spread 
the pack on the table in as long a row as you can manage. Have a 
spectator draw a card from the line and note the spot it is taken from. 
Tell him to take one of the slates and piece of chalk, go to a distant 
part* of the room and draw a rough picture of his card. In the 
meantime you have casually picked up the cards, first the part of the 
row above the spot from which he took a card and then gathered up 
the rest, using these as a scoop. A glimpse of the bottom card allows 
you to calculate what card the spectator took. Place the pack aside, 
pick up the other slate and also draw a rough picture of that card. The 
whole effect depends upon the presentation. 
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A Card And A Number 

Baker 


Two packs are required and both must be arranged in the same 

order such as the Si Stebbins or the 'Eight Kings, etc.'. Have both 
packs in their cases and allow a free choice of either. Hand the chosen 
pack to a spectator to place in his pocket. Ask another person to call 
any number from one to fifty-two. Suppose twenty-three is called. 
Break the pack as near to that number as you can estimate, a glance 
at the bottom card at the break will at once give you the position of 
the twenty-third card. You will rarely be more than two or three cards 
away from it. Proceed to force this twenty-third card on a second 
spectator. 

You announce that you will show a strange effect of sympathy 
between the two packs, by making the same card as that chosen to 
locate itself at the very number called in the pack which was placed in 
a spectator's pocket before the number was called. The spectator 
takes the pack from his pocket, counts down to the number called and 
finds there the duplicate of the chosen card. 

The trick is very effective and the ideal system to use for it is Nikola's 
for two reasons: the cards are known by their numbers in the pack 
and the pack can be shown and handled freely since the cards are not 
in any recognizable order, that is to the layman. 
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Mediumistic Stunt No. 1 

Si Stebbins 


Pack is handed to a spectator with a request to turn his back and 

cut wherever he pleases. He is then to deal as many cards as he 
pleases, stopping at any card whatsoever; he is to look at this card 
and note what it is, then put it face down on the table and deal four 
cards on it. These five cards he mixes together and then hands them 
to you. 


To find the card you look for two cards of the same suit amongst the 






five and name the higher one. The pack has been set up in the Si 
Stebbins order, each card being three points higher than the preceding 
one and the suits being in 
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Mediumistic Stunt. No. 2 

Si Stebbins 


THE pack is set up in the Si Stebbins order. Make a false shuffle and 

execute several false cuts. Invite a spectator to take out a bunch of 
cards, all at once, from any part of the pack. He is now to take one 
and lay the rest aside. This card is sealed in the innermost of a nest of 
three envelopes which you hand to him. While this is being done you 
reassemble the pack by placing the remainder of the spectator's bunch 
of cards on the pack, which you had cut at the point at which he 
removed them. A glance at these will tell you which card is missing 
from the sequence. 

Go to a second spectator and have him draw a card. By cutting at the 
point from which it was drawn and sighting the bottom card of the 
upper packet you know the card he holds and so proceed to read his 
mind. Replace his card on the top of the bottom packet and return to 
the first person. Let him place the nest of envelopes on your left hand 
and with the usual hesitation get the color, suit and value of his card. 

Open the envelope, show the card and replace this card in its proper 
position-the pack will again be in order. 
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System 

BEFOREHAND the pack is arranged in the 'Eight Kings, etc.' order, 

but each of the four suits is arranged separately. Put the pack in its 
case and hand it thus to a spectator when you are about to present 
the trick. Instruct him that he is to remove the pack from the case, cut 
it into two portions and riffle shuffle them carefully, once only, select 
one card from each heap and have their names noted. He is then to 
riffle shuffle the two packets together, square the pack and replace the 
two cards in it anywhere he pleases, either together or separately, and 








place the pack on the table. While this is being done you turn your 
back or leave the room. Be sure that the spectator thoroughly 
understands what he is to do. 

When you turn around or re-enter the room, you take the pack, run 
over the faces of the cards and pick out the two chosen ones. You are 
enabled to do this infallibly because when the four suits are 
segregated the first riffle shuffle distributes the cards of each suit 
throughout half the pack in the same order and the second shuffle 
sends them throughout the pack still in the same order. Therefore if 
the intervening cards are removed each suit will be found in the 
original 'Eight Kings, etc.' order. To find the selected cards follow each 
suit through the pack; the two cards out of place will be the selected 
cards. 
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The Knockout 

Clayton Brown 

EFFECT. Two ordinary packs of cards are introduced and shuffled. One 
is temporarily placed upon the table, while the performer takes the 
other and has three cards freely selected by as many spectators, who 
immediately place the cards in their pockets without even looking at 
them. The performer's assistant is then introduced as the medium and 
is handed the other pack from the table. Without a word from 
anybody, she immediately locates the selected cards. The first pack is 
left in the hands of some disinterested party after the cards have been 
selected. 

SECRET. Two packs of cards with backs alike are essential. One pack 
is arranged in the well-known Si Stebbins style, or 8, K, 3, 10, 2, etc., 
whichever is preferred. Come forward with the two packs and offer one 
to a spectator to shuffle, while you false shuffle the other (the 
prepared one) Place the pack that the spectator has shuffled on the 
table, in plain sight of all. Now for the under-handed business: Offer a 
card to be selected from your pack (the prepared one) in the same 
manner that you would in any other trick, but in closing the fan, slip 
out the card that was over the selected one, into the palm of the right 
hand. Then calmly place it on the top of the pack. This is the tell-tale 
card that furnishes the clue as to what the selected card is. The 
spectator places his card in his pocket without even looking at it, and 
particularly without letting those around him see it. Repeat these 
operations until you have three cards selected. Then you will have key 
cards on the pack. Step over to your table and pick up the other pack, 
placing the three key cards on it. You have previously palmed these off 
and given the pack to someone to hold. Hand the other pack to the 




medium and step into the audience without a word. The medium looks 
at the three top cards in running through the pack and figures back 
three cards according to the system, picking out the duplicates of 
those originally selected. 

This effect should be played up strong, and the cards drawn out one 
by one with great 'concentration'. The wise ones will be fooled the 
most, for they are all looking for codes. 
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A Pre-Arranged Pack Of Cards 
That Can Be Shuffled 

Arrange your pack in the Si Stebbins order, then with the pack face 
up deal the first card face down and on top of this card place the next 
card and continue until you lay out twenty-six pairs. Now take each 
top card and trim it short and narrow. You now have the cards in 
pairs, assemble and you can now riffle shuffle pack with freedom. Each 
pair will fall separate. A card is removed while performer riffles the 
pack by looking at the card below (long card); performer knows the 
value of the selected card, by adding three points and suit. Should the 
card be the I OC, the selected card must be the KH. 
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Amazing Memory 

Annemann 


I 0 ARRANGE a pack for this feat first sort out the cards of each suit, 

then take the C's and the H's and shuffle them thoroughly. Spread the 
cards and then sort the S's and the D's in exactly the same order with 
the S's corresponding with C's set-up and D's with the H set up. Deal 
the S's-and D's face down on the table, thus reversing their order, and 
then put the C-H packet on top. Thus the top and bottom cards will be 
of the same color and value and, knowing one, you can at once name 
the other. 

With a pack so arranged, execute a false shuffle and cut, and show the 
faces to prove the cards are well mixed. Next turn the faces towards 






you and run over the cards rather slowly pretending to memorize 
them. Offer the pack to a spectator asking him to make a free choice. 
Run the cards one by one counting them and note the number of the 
card chosen. Turn the pack and run over the cards from the bottom. 

To find the key to the card selected. For example: suppose the card 
drawn was the sixteenth from the top. You have merely to note the 
sixteenth card from the bottom to find the card of the same value as 
the other suit of the same color. Note the next card and continue 
running the cards until you reach the corresponding card of the same 
color, stop, call the name of the chosen card and have it returned at 
this location. The pack will then be in order for a repetition of the trick. 
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Six Piles 


PoR this trick you must make an impromptu set-up with twelve cards 

of any one suit, six at the top and six at the bottom. To do this run 
through the pack to take out the Joker and seize this opportunity to 
get several cards of one suit, say H's to the top and bottom of the 
pack. Remarking that you have also to eliminate four other cards, take 
out one card of the suit decided on, H, and any three cards of other 
suits. The pretense of searching for special cards covers the placing of 
the remainder of the H's in the required positions. Lay the four 
discards and the Joker aside. Riffle shuffle without disturbing the six 
top and the six bottom cards. Hand the pack to a spectator telling him 
to deal six cards in a row and continue dealing one card at a time on 
these in rotation. The result is that each pile has a H at top and 
bottom. 

Instruct the spectator that, while your back is turned he is to take a 
card from the middle of any heap, note it, place it on top of any other 
heap and assemble the piles in any order he pleases. Finally he is to 
write the name of the card on a slip, fold it and put it on the table. 

Turn around and spread the pack face up on the table, run your hand 
over the line telling him to think 'Stop' when you reach his card. Take 
a mental note of the card between two H's but do not stop. Gather the 
pack and lay it aside, then pretend to get the name of the card by 
putting your hand to his forehead. Name it in the usual piecemeal 
manner. The slip is opened and your mind-reading is verified. 
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Mephisto's Message 


BEFOREHAND arrange sixteen cards of mixed suits on the top of the 

pack as follows: 3, 2, court card, 5; 2, court card, 5, 3; court card, 5, 
3, 2; 5, 3, 2, court card. Note that these cards make up four groups of 
four cards, the spots on which, counting court cards as two, amount to 
twelve. Count to the twelfth card from the bottom and write its name 
on a slip of paper and seal it in an envelope. 

Thus prepared, have a spectator cut the pack in half. Tell him to deal 
the cards in the lower packet face down and count them, and then 
snap a rubber band around them and put the packet in his pocket. 

Next instruct him to deal from the upper packet four hands of four 
cards each. It makes no difference whether he deals four cards at a 
time or, separately, but whichever method he adopts, remark that you 
meant him to deal the other way but let it go. Let him select any pile, 
and place his hand on it, while you pick up the other three and shuffle 
them back into the pack. The spectator counts the spots on the four 
chosen cards and gets the total twelve. He then takes the packet from 
his pocket and counts down to the twelfth card and finds we will 
suppose, the AC. On opening the envelope he finds this card named in 
your prediction. 
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Name O' Card 

R. W. Hull 


wr REARRANGE the cards of a full pack with the Joker as follows--JC, 

4S, AH, 4H, 3C, 8H, IOC. 5C, 9C, 9S, 9H, QC, QS, 6H, 5S, 5H, 7H, 6S, 
3D, 6D 5D, 9D, 8D, 3H, Joker, 2D, AS, 2S reversed, AD, 2H with an X 
on its face, 7D, 4D, 10D, 3S, QD, KD, JD, QH, KS, 10H, 7S, 7C, KC, 

JH, 10S, 2C, 6C, 8S, 8C, 4C, AC, JS with an X on its back, KH. 

With a pack in this order in hand, false shuffle and false cut, then ask 
someone to think of a card and then name it. Proceed to discover it 
either by spelling its name, and this applies to forty-two cards, or in 
different ways applied to ten special cards, these are: 

JC, KH, 2S, AS, 2H, JS, JS, 2D, 2D, 3H and the Joker. 


If one of them is called proceed as under: 




• JACK OF CLUBS. Snap the back of the pack ordering it to rise 
to the top. Show it. 

• KING OF HEARTS. Same procedure sending card to bottom. 

• TWO OF SPADES. Reversed in the pack. Simply order it to do 
so. 

• ACE OF SPADES. This is the card above the reversed 2S. Order 
the card below it to reverse itself. 

• ACE OF DIAMONDS. Order card above it to reverse itself. 

• TWO OF HEARTS. Show that you have foretold the choice of 
this card by marking an X on it. 

• JACK OF SPADES. Same as for 2H but mark is on the back. 

• TWO OF DIAMONDS. Order the Joker to locate the card. 

• THREE OF HEARTS. Same as for 2D. 

• THE JOKER. Take a card for each letter of the sentence, 'You 
have called for the Joker' and turn next card. 


Detailed spelling table for the other cards. Where an X appears 
turn the card after the last letter. 


HEARTS 

• ACE. Spell 'HEART' and hold the five cards face down and ask if 
'ACE' shall be spelt from top or bottom. Either fits. 

• TWO. THREE. See above. 

• FOUR. Spell 'FOUR' remove the cards, snap on the back saying, 
'You want a Heart?' Show the 4H. 

• FIVE. Spell 'THE FIVE OF HEARTS.' X. 

• SIX. Spell 'THE SIX OF HEARTS.' 

• SEVEN. Spell 'THE SEVEN OF HEARTS.' 

• EIGHT. Spell 'EIGHT' take next card and say 'HEART'. Show it. 

• NINE. Spell 'NINE HEARTS.' X. 

• TEN. Spell 'THE TEN OF HEARTS' from the bottom of pack. 

• JACK. Spell 'JACK HEARTS' from the bottom. 

• QUEEN. Spell 'THE QUEEN OF HEARTS' from the bottom. 

• KING. See above. 


DIAMONDS 


• ACE. See above. 

• TWO. See above. 

• THREE. Spell 'THE THREE OF DIAMONDS.' X. 

• FOUR. Spell 'THE FOUR SPOT OF DIAMONDS' from bottom. 

• FIVE. Spell 'THE FIVE SPOT OF DIAMONDS.' 

• SIX. Spell 'THE SIX SPOT OF DIAMONDS.' 

• SEVEN. Spell 'THE SEVEN SPOT OF DIAMONDS' from bottom. 

• EIGHT. Spell 'THE EIGHT SPOT OF DIAMONDS.' X. 

• NINE. Spell 'THE NINE SPOT OF DIAMONDS.' X. 








• TEN. Spell 'THE TEN SPOT OF DIAMONDS' from bottom. 

• JACK. Spell 'THE JACK OF DIAMONDS.' 

• QUEEN. Spell 'THE QUEEN OF DIAMONDS' from bottom. 

• KING. Spell 'THE KING OF DIAMONDS' from bottom. 

CLUBS 


• ACE. Spell 'CLUBS' from bottom, then 'ACE' from top or bottom 
of these five cards. 

• TWO. Spell 'TWO CLUBS.' 

• THREE. Spell 'THREE' then 'CLUBS' with the same cards and 
show. 

• FOUR. Spell 'FOUR' from bottom, then 'CLUB' with same cards 
and show. 

• FIVE. Spell 'FIVE CLUB.' 

• SIX. Spell 'SIX CLUB' from bottom. 

• SEVEN. Spell 'SEVEN OF CLUBS' from bottom. 

• EIGHT. Spell 'EIGHT' from bottom, then 'CLUBS' with same 
cards. 

• NINE. Spell 'NINE CLUBS.' 

• TEN. Spell 'TEN CLUB.' 

• JACK. See above. 

• QUEEN. Spell 'QUEEN OF CLUBS.’ 

• KING. Spell 'KING OF CLUBS.' 

SPADES 


• ACE. See above. 

• TWO. See above. 

• THREE. Spell 'THE THREE SPOT OF SPADES.' 

• FOUR. Order to top. Turn top card to show it is not there first 
then make a double lift. 

• FIVE. Spell 'THE FIVE OF SPADES.' 

• SIX. Spell 'THE SIX SPOT OF SPADES.' 

• SEVEN. Spell 'SEVEN OF SPADES.' 

• EIGHT. Spell 'EIGHT' from bottom take off two cards on last 
letter and spell 'SPADES' show card. 

• NINE. Spell 'NINE SPADES.' 

• TEN. Spell 'TEN SPADES' from bottom. 

• JACK. See above. 

• QUEEN. Spell 'QUEEN OF SPADES.' 

• KING. Spell 'THE KING OF SPADES' from bottom. 
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New Pack Detection 






Jordan 


For this trick arrange to have a new unopened pack of Bicycle cards. 

Hand this to a spectator and ask him to break the seal, take out the 
cards, cut them several times and then deal two face-down heaps, a 
card to each. Two persons each take one heap and each shuffles 
thoroughly. Then each draws a card from the other's packet and 
shuffles it into his own. You find both cards at will. 

The trick depends on the fact that Bicycle cards are packed in one of 
two ways: 

1. A to 10, S: 10 to A, D: 10 to A, H: 10 to A, C: J to K, C: J to K, 
S: J to K, D: J to K, H: Joker. 

2. A to 10, C: A to 10, H: A to 10, D: 10 to A, S: K to J, S: K to J, 
C: K to J, H: K to J, D: Joker. 

Fan the pack and discard Joker. When the spectator cuts and deals 
into two packets each will consist of a certain easily learned set of 
twenty-six cards, so that when a strange card is introduced into either 
set it is readily recognizable. 
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Four-Fold Sympathy 

Two packs are used, one with blue backs, the other with red backs, 

and both having white borders around the back patterns. Remove from 
the blue pack the KS, AH, 10D, 3S, and put them on the top in that 
order followed by an indifferent card as the top card. Also take out the 
7C, and put it on the bottom. From the red pack take out the same 
cards making a packet of them in the same order, with an indifferent 
card on the top and the 7C as the bottom card, and place this packet 
of red cards at the bottom of the blue pack. 

To perform the trick, place the two packs on the table and force the 
red pack on a spectator using the usual equivoque. Ask him to shuffle 
his pack while you shuffle the blue pack. You can do this by a riffle 
shuffle without disturbing the top and bottom cards, but the cards 
must be well covered by the hands to avoid exposing the red-backed 
cards on the bottom. Secretly make a break with your right thumb at 
the inner end of your pack separating the six red cards from the blue 




cards. Take the red pack from the spectator with your left hand and 
put the two packs together for a moment pretending to judge the 
thickness of the pile to decide how many packets you should make. 
Really you let the six red cards join the red pack at the top. Separate 
the two packs again and place them on the table. Cut the blue pack 
into two packets and invite the spectator to do the same with the red 
pack. Again cut each of your piles in half, the spectator follows suit. 

We will call the piles A, B, C, D. in making the cuts see that the 
spectator does exactly the same as you do so that the resulting 
packets are opposite one another. In each case the arranged cards are 
on top of pile D. Turn the top cards of your four piles face up, 
spectator does the same. Call attention to the fact that they are just 
any cards at all and have them all turned down again. Now move the 
top cards of your four piles from one heap to another apparently in a 
haphazard fashion, but in such a way that ultimately you have one of 
the four cards, KS, AH, 10D, 3S, on top of each heap. The spectator 
makes each move as you do, so that the four duplicates in his pack 
are brought to the same locations. The top cards are turned and 
shown to match, and are put aside. 

The 7C, will be the bottom card of your packet A, while the red 7C is 
on the top of the spectator's heap D. Assemble the pack by placing D 
on C, DC on Band DCBon A, the spectator doing the same. Turn your 
pack face up showing the 7C, and tell the spectator to turn over the 
top card of his pack, and it also proves to be the 7C. 
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Telepathic Control 

Under the pretense of taking the Joker out of a well-shuffled pack, 
rapidly memorize the five bottom cards. The quickest and easiest way 
is to first take the values only, as for instance 7, 5, Q, 9, 4, then 
memorize the suits in the same fashion. Riffle shuffle several times, 
but do not disturb these five bottom cards. 

Hand the pack to a spectator and have him make several complete 
cuts. He then fans the pack and hands you four cards as you call for 
them. The first three cards called are just indifferent ones, but are not 
among the four cards, name the bottom card of the five memorized 
and have the pack cut at this point, thus bringing the other four cards 
to the bottom of the pack. Tell the spectator to deal the cards into four 
face-down heaps with the result that you have the four memorized 
cards one at the top of each heap. Spectator chooses a heap and looks 
at the top card. You tell him to cut the packet, look at the card, cut 
and tell you if it is odd or even, then you name the top card. This odd 




or even business is for misdirection only. 


The other three cards can be read in the same way. Note.-It is easier 
to have five cards set up in a formula you know by heart and add them 
to the bottom of the pack just before you do the trick. 
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Cards And Pockets 

Buckley 

EFFECT. After shuffling and cutting the cards the performer instantly 
calls the number of cards in a packet cut off. After repeating this effect 
several times he divides the packet into four portions and puts each 
packet in a different pocket. Any card called for is then instantly 
produced. 

METHOD. The cards are arranged in four sections thus: 

1. AH, 2H. 3S, 4S, SS, 6D, 7D, 8D, 9C, IOC, JC, QH. KH. 

2. AC, 2C, 3H, 4H, 5H, 6S, 7S, 8S, 9D, 10D, JD, QC, KC. 

3. AD, 2D, 3C, 4C, 5C, 6H, 7H, 5H. 9S, 10S, JS, QD, KD, 

4. AS, 2S, 3D, 4D, 5D, 6C, 7C, 8C9 9H, 10H, JH, QS, KS. 

Refer always to the first packet as the H packet; the second as the C 
packet; the third the D packet and the fourth the Spacket. Having the 
packets so arranged face down, put No. 1 on No. 2, these two on No. 

3, and these on No. 4. Thus assembled the top card will be the AH and 
the bottom card the KS. The packets being in numerical order Q 
counting eleven, Q, twelve and K, thirteen), the value of the face card 
of the packet cut off will denote the number of cards in the packet, for 
instance, if the face card is a 7 and the packet contains a few cards 
only their number is seven; if, however, there are obviously more than 
seven cards, simply add thirteen and call twenty as the number of 
cards. Finally, if you cut more than half the pack you must add twenty- 
six to the value of the face card of the cut. 

For the second effect riffle the ends of the cards, locate the KH 
(thirteenth card), lift off packet No. 1 and put it in your left side coat 
pocket; riffle next to the KC and put packet No. 2 in your right side 
coat pocket; divide the remainder at the KD and put No. 3 in right 
trousers pocket and No. 4 in left trousers pocket. A very simple 
formula will enable you to find any card called for. Divide the 
numerical value of the card by three and the answer, ignoring the 
remainder if any, will designate the pocket containing the card. For 




example the 7H, is called for. Three goes into seven twice, so two 
therefore is the key number. The suit being H refer to the H pocket 
(left side coat pocket) and count two, counting the right coat pocket 
one and the right trousers pocket 2; the required card must therefore 
be in the right trousers pocket and as the packet is in numerical order 
it must be the seventh card. 

Again, suppose the JC is called for; three into eleven gives three for 
the answer. The suit being C, refer to the C packet in the right coat 
pocket and count three from it in the same direction as given in the 
first example, bringing you to the left coat pocket in which the card 
lies. Since the A and the 2 cannot be divided by three, they will be 
found in the pocket of the suit called for. 

Place the packets in the pockets with the faces outwards. When a card 
is brought out do not remove it singly, count to the card, square the 
others behind it and bring them all out as one card, then replace them 
in the pocket so that the order of each packet is not disturbed. 
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Count Down Detection 

Larsen 


Arrange thirteen cards (seven red and six black) in some well- 

known order such as the 'Eight Kings, etc.'. In presenting the trick 
make a false riffle leaving the packet on the top undisturbed. Hand the 
pack to a spectator telling him that, when you turn your back, he is to 
count off any small number of cards, look at the card counted to, 
remember it, replace it anywhere in the pack and shuffle the cards 
thoroughly. This done you turn around and take the pack. Ignore the 
first two cards of the arrangement, the count will always be more than 
two. Of the eleven cards remaining there are six black and five red. 

Ask whether the card was red or black as you run over the faces of the 
cards. If the answer is red, bring the five red to the top in their 
arranged order. Boldly announce that you have put the card on the top 
of the pack. The card is named and you show it as being the top one 
by turning two or more as one card. If the card is a black one do the 
same thing with the six black cards. 

It has been suggested that after the color of the chosen card has been 
ascertained, one of the five or six cards he reversed in the middle, one 
Or two brought to the bottom, one or two to the top and one palmed 
off and put in a pocket. When the card is named it can at once be 
shown in one of these positions and the necessity for the lifting of 



perhaps five or six cards is eliminated. 
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The Adventures Of Diamond 
Jack 

Namreh 


A LITTLE story based on the pack of cards. First, let me introduce 

our hero, Diamond Jack QD). No relation to Diamond Joe. Jack was 
just twenty-six (2S, 6S), handsome, a regular King of Hearts (KH). He 
had been an Ace (AD) in the war, but now he was poor. In fact, he had 
not been flush (flush in S's, K-Q-J-10-9) for a long time. He often felt 
blue (show blue back of card) because he belonged to only one club 
(AC) while his friends belonged to two or three (2C and 3C). But Jack 
was proud; his hands (two fans of cards) had never turned a spade 
(AS). 

One day at seven (7S) he had a date with a swell queen (QD). She 
was a 'pip' (snap spot of Q), but when he arrived she was not on deck 
(look for Q on top of pack). 'That is a nasty cut' (cut the cards, said 
Jack. So he picked up another blonde queen (pick up QH from table) 
and ate (SS) with her. The head-waiter said he had a full-house (8H, 
8D, 8C, 3H and 3D), but he seated them anyway, as head-waiters will. 
And say, she ate (8H) and ate (8D) and ate (8C). She ordered several 
club steaks (throw down 8C) and everything on the card (hold up 3H, 
back to them). The waiter brought tray 3H, after tray (3D) of food. 

But finally, as she was finishing off with a fancy, cherry-colored pear 
(7H and 7D), Jack realized he had only a ten and a five 10D, and 5D), 
Luckily the bill was only thirteen spots (IOC and 3S), but when the 
waiter added two more (deal last two cards on table), Jack asked, 
'What for?' (4S). 

'My tip,' said the dirty knave QC). 

'The deuce (2D) you say,' said Jack. 'I don't mind forking (4C, KC) 
over 10 per cent (10H), but this is outrageous.' 

Here is where the queen dropped out of sight (drop QH on floor). 

Then the waiter spotted the diamonds (6D) on Jack's cravat and 
snatched for them. Jack pasted a grand slam in his fifth rib near the 




heart (5H). 'Nein, Nein, Neiri,' (9D, 9C, 9H) cry the German waiters 
excitedly. But the manager sicks (6H) the police on them. In fact, he 
called out half of the force (4H, 4D). In the shuffle (shuffle cards on 
table) that followed, Jack fanned a few (fan), but he had the whole 
pack after him, and finally six or seven clubs (6C, 7C) descended at 
once. His mind went blank (blank card). 

When he awoke he was facing Judge King (KD). A lawyer was 
appointed to handle the case (pick up card case from table). 'Your 
name,' said the Judge. 

'Diamond Jack,' QD) shouted our hero. 

'Not so much snap,' (snap the cards) said the Judge. 

Just then Jack saw his old sweetheart, Mary McClub (QC) from 
Oireland, who was acting as court stenographer. 

'Your Honor, I was almost robbed by a knave (JH), a highjacker (hold 
JH above your head), but this little girl will testify to my character.' 

'Let me get this straight' (K-Q-J- 10-9 of S, same as used before), said 
Judge King. 

'I love her with an aching heart,' (AD, KD, AH) said Jack. 

'So hearts (AH) are trumps?' asked the Judge. 

'I'm no joker,' (Joker) said Jack. 

'So you want to marry her?' 

'I do,' said Jack, handing over a solitaire (AD). 

'Accept my stamp of approval,' (snap revenue stamp on card-case) 
finished the Judge. 

And so they became two of a kind (5S and 5C), two minds with but a 
single thought, two hearts (2H) that beat as one (AH). Finis. 

SEQUENCE 

In the following pre-arrangement please note that the italic cards (QH, 
JD, AD, KD, QC, AH and the straight flush in S's) are used two and 
three times. These are to be laid aside, so that they may be obtained 
later without hesitation: 


QH on table, JD, 6S-2S, KH, AD, K-Q-J-10-9 of S, blue, AC, 2C, 3C, 2 
fans, AS, 7S, QD, pip, pack, cut, pick up QH, 8S, full-house (three 8's, 
two 3's), 8H-8D-8C, 8C, card, 3H-3D, 7H-7D, 10D-5D, 10C-3S, deal 2, 
4S, JC, 2D, 4C, KC, 10H, QH, 6D, 5H, 9D-9C-9H, 6H, 4H-4D, shuffle, 
fan three, 6C, 7C, blank, KD, case, JD, snap, QC, JH high, QC, K-Q-J- 
10-9 of Sas used above, AD-KD-AH, AH, Joker, AD, stamp, 5S-5C. 2H, 
AH. 
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The Svengali Pack 

THIS special pack consists of twenty-six ordinary cards, all different, 
and twenty-six short cards all of the same suit and value. The latter 
may be narrower as well as shorter, but short duplicates only are 
generally used. The pack is set up by arranging the two sets 
alternately, thus every other card from the top of the pack is a card of 
the same suit and value. Burling Hull in his Sealed Mysteries claims its 
invention and that he copyrighted it in 1909. The Svengali pack soon 
leaped into wide popularity and into the hands of street peddlers. 

Many thousands of packs must have been sold, and are still selling, 
and yet its use must not be despised by magicians on that account. 

Like many other weapons in the magicians' armory it can be used even 
amongst people who know the principle without their suspicions being 
aroused. 
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Various Methods Of Handling 
The Pack 



Briefly the pack is used thus: 

After giving the cards a riffle shuffle, 
which does not disturb the 
arrangement, square the pack and 
hold it face down with the outer end 
slightly raised towards the 
spectators. Slowly ruffle the cards by 
placing the tip of the right forefinger 
on the outer edges of the cards, bend the pack slightly upwards and 
release the cards rather slowly, every card will be seen to be different. 
The short cards do not appear since the cards fall in pairs. Lowering 
the pack, again ruffle the cards and invite a spectator to insert his 
finger-tip (or the blade of a knife), at any point he desires. No matter 
where he does this his finger will rest on the back of one of the short 
cards. Divide the pack at this point, let the spectator take out that 
card and the force is made. 


It will be noted that the bottom card of the portion lifted off with the 
right hand is an indifferent card as is also the top card of the left-hand 
portion after the card has been withdrawn; by showing these cards the 
apparent fairness of the choice is established. 

From this simple principle many astonishing effects have been 
developed and it is safe to say that there are possibilities of further 
card miracles waiting to be evolved by ingenious minds. 

The greatest effect is obtained by switching a pack that has been used 
for several tricks, in the course of which the spectators have freely 
handled and shuffled the cards, for a Svengali pack. Results can then 
be obtained which to the layman appear miraculous. In the following 
pages a method will be found for secretly exchanging the duplicate 
cards for twenty-six indifferent cards which, with the other twenty-six 
cards of the Svengali pack make up a complete pack that can be freely 
handled and examined by the spectators, thus leaving no clue to the 
feats performed. 

Besides the ruffling method of showing all the cards different you may 
cut small packets from the top laying them down face up. Every face 
card will be different since you can only cut at a long card. Assemble 
the pack again and have it cut several times. This is a very convincing 
method. 




In addition to the thrusting of a finger or knife blade into the pack for 
the choice of a card, you may cut the pack by the ends into several 
piles and have any one of them chosen. The top card of the heap 
chosen is lifted off by the spectator. 

A second method of showing all the cards different is to hold the pack 
upright in the right hand, thumb at the top, fingers at the bottom, 
release the cards slowly from the thumb and they will fall forward in 
pairs, every card showing a different face. This is more convincing 
than the ruffle. 
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Simple Effects 

Before explaining some of the special tricks that have been devised 

for the use of this pack and to enable the reader to become used to 
the proper handling of the pack, some of the simpler feats will be 
described first. 

1. Show the cards all different by ruffling them, riffle shuffle and 
make a series of cuts each time showing a different card on the 
face of the right-hand portion. Invite a spectator to insert his 
forefinger-tip at any point he desires. Let him remove the card, 
note it and you read his mind by naming the card. Casually 
show the bottom card of those in your right hand, that is the 
cards above the one he removed and also the top card of the 
portion in your left hand. 

2. Have the card replaced in the same position and drop the right- 
hand portion on top. Square the pack and cut several times to 
make the impression that the card is lost in the pack. Announce 
that you will place the cards, one by one, face down on the 
table and invite the spectator to call 'Stop' at any time he 
wishes. Seeing that cutting the cards has left one of the shorts 
on the top, it follows that you have only to stop on any odd 
number to have a duplicate of the selected card in your hand. 

If, however, the spectator calls on an even card simply place it 
on top of the cards already on the table and say, 'And the very 
next card will be your card.' Turn the next card and show it, 
then place it on top of the pile on the table, pick up the pile, 
being careful not to expose the bottom card, and place it on top 
of the remainder in your left hand. 

3. Hand the top card, the one already chosen and ask the 





spectator to place the tip of his forefinger on its back and hold it 
there for a few seconds, then placing your left hand with the 
pack behind your back, you take the card in your right hand and 
say you will push it into the pack behind your back so that no 
one can possibly know just what position it will occupy. Pretend 
to do this but simply put the card on the top of the pack. Bring 
the pack forward and again show that every card is different by 
making a series of cuts. Then ruffle the cards inviting the 
spectator to insert his finger-tip anywhere he likes. He does this 
and you lift off the portion above his finger, while he names the 
card (you have forgotten what it was?). Ask him to draw out the 
card and turn it overhand he finds it's his card. Again show that 
the card preceding it and the card following it are quite different 
cards. 

4. The above effects may very well follow one another but, of 
course, you cannot keep on using the same forced card 
indefinitely. 

A pretended prediction trick can be easily worked with the 
Svengali pack. After showing the cards all different and riffle 
shuffling the pack, you write the name of the force card on a 
slip of paper, fold it, and hand it to a spectator to hold. Have a 
spectator select a card as above with his finger-tip, or a knife 
blade, as you ruffle the cards, or by his making a simple cut. 

Lay the card face down on the table, have the spectator read 
your prediction then let him turn the card over. 

5. Naturally, the use of this pack makes a sure-fire force. It can be 
used to force two cards by having two sets of thirteen similar 
cards instead of the usual twenty-six. However, you should be 
prepared to make a switch to an unprepared pack after the 
force. Various methods for effecting this will be explained here 
since they are indispensable if you wish to do a series of tricks 
with Svengali packs. It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
back patterns of all the packs must be the same. 
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Switching Packs 

1. Pack in right hip pocket. Give some reason for putting the pack 
behind your back. Have it in your left hand, as the right hand 
goes to the back, pull out the pack from the hip pocket, change 
the packs and slip that just taken from the left hand into the 
right hip pocket. A slight turn to the right should be made to 






cover the right hand going to the pocket. The belt may be used 
in the same way. 

2. Place duplicate pack in upper left waistcoat pocket. When you 
turn away on some pretext, drop the pack in use from the left 
hand into your inside breast pocket while the right hand takes 
the duplicate pack from the waistcoat pocket and put it into 
your left hand. Be careful to keep the elbows pressed to your 
sides as the change is made. 

3. Duplicate pack is on your table covered with a handkerchief. 
Pretend to put down the pack in use as you pick up the 
handkerchief; in reality keep the pack in your hand, covered 
with the handkerchief, and the pack on the table appears to be 
the one put down. Use the handkerchief and put it and the pack 
in your pocket. 

4. A bold method suitable for the smaller-sized bridge packs is to 
have the duplicate pack in your right-hand trousers pocket. 
Apparently put the pack in your left hand, palming it in the 
right. Toss the cards from the left hand to the spectators, thrust 
right hand into the trousers pocket, leave the palmed pack and 
bring out the duplicate. 

5. On a chair seat have several sheets of paper and under them 
the duplicate pack. With the pack in your right hand lift up the 
sheets, drop the pack and take up the duplicate. This is a useful 
method in any trick such as the card stabbing in which the pack 
is wrapped in paper. 

6. With the duplicate pack in its case in your right-hand outside 
coat pocket, replace the pack in use in its case as if you had 
finished. Put it in your coat pocket, then decide to do one more 
trick and bring out the other case. 

7. A standard method for a set. performance is the use of a card 
servante on the back of a chair. The switch is simply done by 
dropping one pack into the bag of the servante and gripping the 
duplicate from its clip as you place a chair for a spectator to sit 
on facing the audience. 

Other methods will be given in the special section devoted to sleights. 
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The Three Heaps 


Co AVOID repetition it will be taken for granted that you have 

shuffled and cut the pack and show all the cards to be different by one 
or other of the methods given above. This will be taken for granted in 
the description of each trick. 

Cut the pack by the ends into four heaps and place one aside to be 
used later as an extra. Have a spectator choose one of the three 
remaining heaps after you have lifted the ends of the top cards to 
show them all different. You simply lift two as one, the lower long card 
making this an easy matter. Whichever packet the spectator chooses 
order the top card to change to whatever your force card may be, 
suppose it is the 8S. Lift the top card and show it. Drop the extra 
packet on top and at once show the faces of all the cards. The 8S has 
vanished. Turn the top card of one of the other two heaps, it is the 8S. 
Drop the extras on top of this pile and show the faces. Again the 8S 
has gone. Lift the top card of the third pile, it is the SS. Drop all the 
rest of the cards on top and again the card has disappeared only to 
show up finally on the top of the pack. 
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Cutting The Pack With A Knife 


WHEN a knife blade is thrust into the ruffled pack it will, as has 

already been seen, rest on the back of the force card. If, however, you 
want to have the card appear as the bottom card of the upper portion, 
thrust the point of the knife in a downward direction which will bring it 
below the short card. If you wish to bring the knife above the short 
card without ruffling the pack, thrust the knife point into the pack in 
an upward direction. In both cases show the card preceding the force 
card and the one following it. 
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The Wrapped Pack 

THE card is selected, returned, and the pack wrapped in paper. A 





knife is thrust through the paper into the pack and the card will rest on 
the knife either above or below it. 
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Any Heap 

After the return of a card cut the pack into six or seven heaps. 

Have one heap freely selected. Place a coin on top of that heap. 
Gather up the others, then show the chosen card under the coin. 
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Reversed Card 

SuRELY this is the simplest of all reversed card effects. Reverse one 
of the force cards beforehand. Have the card returned, ruffle the pack 
and the card has vanished. Turn the pack over and let the card fall 
from the right thumb as already explained, and show all the backs. 
Then hold the pack upright, fan it with the backs to the onlookers, and 
the card shows up reversed. 
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The Unseen Card 


SPECTATOR takes a card (force card) and without looking at it, 

puts it in his pocket. Another person is invited to take a card, replace it 
and then names it. His card is ordered to leave the pack, fly to the first 
spectator's pocket and his card to return to the pack. Show the faces, 
the card has vanished and the first spectator finds that very card in his 
pocket. 
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Think Of A Card 


Again a spectator takes a card (force card). It is returned and the 
pack shuffled and cut. Drop the faces of the cards before a second 
spectator asking him to merely think of one card that he sees. Square 
the pack and riffle to the card he names, draw it slightly out of the 
pack and ask the first person if he wants his card above or below the 
mentally selected card. Cut the pack and show his card accordingly. 
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Card Stabbing 

Card chosen as usual and returned. Deal the pack into two heaps on 
the floor. One heap chosen, forcing the heap of duplicate cards by the 
usual method. Blindfolded you take a knife and stab any one of them. 
It will be the chosen card. 
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Svengali Prediction 

In ADDITION to the Svengali pack you must have twenty-five cards 

which added to the indifferent cards of the pack will make up, with one 
of the force cards, a complete and unprepared pack. Put these twenty- 
five cards in your left outside coat pocket. 

Begin by writing a prediction, i.e. the name of the force card on a slip 
of paper, fold it and have it placed in a spectator's pocket. Shuffle the 
pack and have a spectator cut and look at the top card. He thus gets a 
force card. Replace the cut, again shuffle the pack, then deal the cards 
in two packets, a card to each alternately. Force the unprepared pile 
on the spectator and have him look through it to see if his card is 
there. It is not, so you have him pick any five cards from the other 
pile, without looking at them and put them face down on the table. 
Invite him to put his finger on the back of one of the five. Gather up 
the other four, add them to the rest of the force cards and hold the 
packet in your left hand. Now have your prediction read, the spectator 





turns his card, it is the card originally cut and the one named in your 
prediction. 

Under cover of this surprise drop the force cards into your left coat 
pocket and bring out the unprepared cards there. You will now have a 
full pack of regular cards with the exception of the one force card 
which you can then use as a short. 

Any small variation in the working, such as having the prediction 
already written and scaled in an envelope and having the card chosen 
by first shuffling and then spreading the force cards on the table, may 
be left to the reader's own fancy. 

This trick and Jordan's 'Mystery Problem' are two of the best that can 
be done with the Svengali principle. 
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The Mystery Problem 

Jordan 

Some special preparation is necessary for this effective trick. The 

twenty-six long cards of the pack are ivory-finish Bicycle cards while 
the twenty-six force cards are air cushion finish. The remaining cards 
of the ivory-finish cards are placed in your right outside coat pocket 
with a rubber band around them. Suppose that the force cards are 4H, 
prepare a message reading 'The Four of Hearts--17th card,' seal it in 
an envelope and you are ready. 

Hand the envelope to one spectator to put in his pocket. After the 
usual preliminaries force a 4H on a second spectator and leave the 
card with him for the time being. Return to your table, say that you 
need only half the pack for *the experiment and deal cards rapidly into 
two heaps. When the card was drawn you cut the pack at that point so 
that after the deal all ivory-finish cards are in one heap and all the 
other force cares are in the other. 

Snap a rubber band around the force cards and drop the packet into 
your right coat pocket, putting it behind the packet already there. Pick 
up the twenty-six ordinary cards, have the force card returned to it 
and let the spectator shuffle the cards thoroughly. 

Take the packet back and to further mix the cards deal them into three 
piles. Detecting the chosen card by touch, it is the only air cushion 



card present, and note the packet into which it falls. Pick up the 
packets with this one in the middle and deal three piles again. This 
time pick the piles up with the chosen-card packet on top, and at the 
end of the third and last deal place this packet second. The chosen 
card now stands seventeenth from the top. Have the prediction read 
and deal sixteen cards turning up the seventeenth. Carelessly take out 
the packet of ivory-finish cards from your pocket and put it on the 
table. The pack is then complete and no clue is left to the mystery. 
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The Cards And The Dice 


THE card having been forced, returned and the pack cut freely, deal 

out six cards in a face-down row, with each card slightly overlapping 
the preceding one. Continue in the same way until you have dealt six 
rows. It follows that the first, third and fifth cards in each row will be 
force cards, that is if you start the count from the left end of a row, 
but if the count is begun from the right-hand end they will lie second, 
fourth and sixth. Hand the spectator a die, or borrow one if you can. 
Have it tested by trial throws and when all are satisfied that it is 
unprepared, ask the spectator to make a throw to determine which 
row shall be chosen. Whatever the result gather up the other five rows 
and replace the cards with the rest of the pack. Have a second throw 
made to indicate the position of the card in the row. If it is an odd 
number count from the left, if an even number from the right. Push 
the card out of the row and pick up the five remaining cards in such a 
way that the alternate set-up will be completed when the last card is 
put on top. 

Have the chosen card named and turn it over. 
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Svengali Clairvoyance 

Effect. The performer's assistant is genuinely blindfolded and 
seated with his back to the audience. 

The performer shuffles a pack of cards and shows them to be well 
mixed. One of the spectators freely chooses a card, replaces it and the 






pack is again shuffled and cut. They are then dealt face down on the 
table. Suddenly the assistant calls 'Stop'. The spectator names the 
card he selected, the card stopped at is turned, it is the very card. 

METHOD. The trick is self explanatory once it is known that a Svengali 
pack is in use. After the usual preliminaries the assistant has merely to 
call 'Stop' on an odd card. Well presented the trick will baffle any 
audience. 
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The Prize Winner 

Two packs ale required, one unprepared and one Svengali. Suppose 
the forcing cards of the latter pack are 10's. Remove the 10S from the 
ordinary pack and put it in your right-hand trousers pocket. 

To begin, show the two packs and put them on the table. Borrow a hat 
and while getting it palm the 10S from your pocket and secretly drop it 
into the hat as you lay it crown downwards on the table. Have a 
spectator choose one of the packs, interpreting the choice to suit 
yourself, i.e. if he points to the Svengali pack, then that is the pack to 
be used and you hand the other to him. If he chooses the ordinary 
pack just hand it to him to hold. Write 'Ten of Spades' on a slip, fold it 
and give it to a second spectator to be held. 

After the usual preliminaries with the prepared pack force a 10S and 
put the pack away. Instruct the spectator now to take from the other 
pack the card of the same value and suit as the one just freely 
selected. He searches for it and the card is not there. Tell him to count 
the cards, there are only fifty-one the card is missing. Invite the 
second spectator to take out your slip and read it aloud. You have 
predicted the card. Finally the borrowed hat is turned over and out 
falls the missing card. 
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The Mirage Principle 

R. W. Hull 


N ADDITION to the Svengali principle of twenty-six force cards cut 









short, these cards are also cut a trifle narrower. The faces of all the 
indifferent cards and the backs of the force cards are prepared as for 
the slick card principle, while the faces of the force cards and the 
backs of the indifferent cards are slightly roughened. The result is that 
the cards tend to stick together in pairs and the pack can be handled 
almost in any fashion and the force cards will not show. They may be 
fanned, thumbed through, shuffled both by the riffle and the overhand 
method, sprung from hand to hand or spread with a sweep on the 
table and all with perfect safety. There would even be little risk in 
handing them to a spectator for a casual overhand shuffle. There are 
several ways of forcing a card with this pack. 

1. Ruffle and let spectator insert his finger. 

2. Have knife blade inserted in the ruffle. 

3. Have a number named and count down to it. 

4. Deal the cards slowly and have a spectator call 'Stop'. 

5. Spread the cards face downwards on the table and have a 
spectator point to any card. 

6. Put the pack face downward on the table and have a spectator 
cut by the sides or ends anywhere he pleases. 

The following tricks are good examples of what can be done with this 
improved Svengali pack. 
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Mirage Pack 

R. W. Hull 


After the usual shuffling and cutting have a card selected and have 

it placed on the face of the pack which you hold up towards the 
spectators. Suppose the card is the QH. Fan the pack, show that there 
is no other QH in it. Hold the pack vertically, the sides parallel with the 
floor, ball of right thumb at the center of the upper side, the QH facing 
the audience. Patter about optical illusions and allow the cards to fall 
forward showing all the faces alike, i.e. all QH's. This results from the 
sides of the force cards being narrower. Square the pack and spread it 
face upwards on your right hand and every card shows a different 
face, thanks to the rough and smooth alternations keeping the cards in 
pairs. 
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The Eye Popper 

R. W. Hull 


Have the force card selected by one of the methods given, looked at 

and returned to the same position. Square up the pack, push off the 
two top cards as one and show the face of the indifferent card, turn 
the pack over and show the bottom card. Put the pack face down on 
your left hand, snap the pack and draw the top card off alone and the 
chosen card has apparently jumped to the top. Turn the card face 
down, push off two as one and bury them in the middle of the pack. 
This may be repeated several times quite safely. Owing to the 
preparation of the cards the moves are quite easy. 

By riffling along the side edges the principle of narrow cards comes 
into play and you can cut a force card to the bottom at will. 
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Svengali Mind-Reading 

THE pack is riffle shuffled, cut, shown all different, and then cut by 
the spectator. 

Any number is then called by a spectator and you cut the pack into 
that number of piles. Turn up the index rear corners of the top cards 
and pretend to memorize them, then after much mental exertion write 
the name of the force card on a slip of paper (the top cards of the piles 
are all alike, of course). Fold the paper and put it on the table. Instruct 
the spectator that when you say 'Ready,' he is to seize the top card of 
any pile he feels impelled to take, and without looking at it, to put it 
face down under his hand. Stare intently at him, then suddenly call 
'Ready'. The spectator does his part. You now gather up the piles, with 
the chosen packet on top. 

Have the slip opened and the name of the card read aloud. The 
spectator turns up his card, it is the card you predicted. 
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The Siamese Svengali Pack 





Lu Brent 


Make up a pack which is the exact reverse of a Svengali pack in this 

fashion: Cut short twenty-six different cards and paste these to the 
face of twenty-six ordinary force cards-gluing the junction about half 
an inch at the bottom. 

With such a pack you cannot only riffle the cards to show them all 
different but you can fan them fairly and freely and shuffle either 
overhand or by the riffle method. Any card riffled to, can be shown 
instantly on the top of the pack and many fine combinations can be 
worked out. 
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Svengali Force 

AlM EASY but effective force for stage or platform work can be made 

with the Svengali pack. An unprepared easel is required which has a 
ledge on which you can stand seven or eight packets of cards. 

Having shuffled and cut the prepared pack, show the faces all 
different. Next, while exhibiting and setting up the easel, invite a 
spectator to call a number between five and ten. Cut that number of 
piles from the pack, placing them face out on the easel. Call attention 
to the fact that all the cards are different and then turn all the packets 
with their backs outwards. The top card of each packet is a force card 
so it makes no difference to you which of the heaps is selected. 
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The Mene-Tekel Pack 


It IS not certainly known who devised this variation of the 

combination of long and short cards, but the title, 'Mene-Tekel', was 
first applied to it by the late W. D. Leroy, the well-known magical 
dealer of Boston. Like the Svengali pack it consists of twenty-six 
ordinary cards and twenty-six short cards but instead of the short 
cards being all of the same suit and value, they also are all different, 
each short card being of the same suit and value as its neighboring 
ordinary card so that the pack consists of twenty-six pairs of cards, 
one short and one ordinary card of the same suit and value in each 
pair. 

To construct such a pack obtain two packs of cards, with the same 
back patterns, the cards preferably being thin and pliable and not too 
slippery. Thoroughly shuffle one pack and count off twenty-six cards. 
Then from the second pack take twenty-six cards of the same 
denomination as in the first and arrange them in the same order. You 
will then have two packets of cards exactly similar. From the ends of 
one set shave off about one-sixteenth of an inch. This may be done 
with a photoprint trimmer, or, better still, a bookbinder's guillotine if 
you have access to one. Having thus shortened one set of cards, 















arrange the whole fifty-two in pairs, the short card being the top card 
of each pair, and the Mene-Tekel pack is set-up. 

To show the cards apparently all different riffle the ends slowly before 
the audience, the faces of the ordinary cards only will show up. Or, 
you may hold the pack upright, thumb at the top end, and let the 
cards fall forward on to the left hand, again showing only the faces of 
the ordinary cards. The pack may be riffle shuffled without 
disarranging the cards. 

To do this, square up the pack by tapping one end on the table to 
settle the short cards, then while the pack is on end, divide it about in 
half so that a short card is on the top of the lower portion. Riffle the 
two halves one into the other in the usual way, the cards will fall in 
pairs and the sequence of the prepared pack is not destroyed. The 
pairs will occupy different positions, but each pair will be intact. In 
similar fashion the pack can be cut indefinitely with complete cuts 
without separating the pairs, since the cut will always be made at one 
of the ordinary cards. 

To illustrate the use of the pack for controlling a freely chosen card 
slowly riffle it and request a spectator to insert his forefinger, or a 
paper knife, anywhere he pleases and take the card next below his 
finger or the knife. In every case that card will be a short card and the 
next card (ordinary card) will be the duplicate of the one chosen. As 
the spectator takes the card raise the portion in the right hand and 
separate the hands a little, then casually place the two portions of the 
pack together but put the cards in the left hand on top of those in the 
right hand. This departure from the regular way of assembling the 
pack will never be noticed, however, if it is preferred you may openly 
cut at the point from which the card was removed. The result is that 
you now have on the top of the pack the duplicate of the card chosen. 
The card may then be dealt with in any of the following ways. 

1. The spectator, having noted his card, replaces it in any part of 
the pack which you at once square up very openly. Request him 
to blow on the top card, name the card he drew, and turn the 
top card, it is his card. If it is desired to repeat the trick you will 
have to find the odd one and again bring it on top of its 
duplicate. 

2. The duplicate may be revealed by holding the pack a short 
distance above the table, secretly push the card a little off the 
pack sideways, and the action of dropping the pack will cause 
the card to turn over and appear face up. 

3. The card may be forced right out of the pack and passed 
through the table. To do this, secretly wet the back of your right 


hand. Show the spectator how you wish him to apply pressure. 
Put the back of your right hand right on top of the pack and 
your left hand palm downwards on that. Press down firmly and 
the top card will adhere to the back of your right hand, which 
you pass under the table top. The spectator places his hands on 
the pack in the same way and presses firmly. Have the card 
named and produce it from under the table. 

4. As the spectator notes his card, secretly glimpse the top card. 
Tell him to concentrate his thoughts on the name of his card 
and you read his mind in the usual fashion, first getting the 
color of his card, then the suit and finally the value. By having 
the card returned to the top the pack will be in order for another 
demonstration. 

5. After the card has been selected and the shift made bringing the 
duplicate to the top, put the pack in your left outside coat 
pocket for a moment, thumbing off the top card and leaving it in 
the pocket. Bring the pack out again under pretense of having 
forgotten to have the chosen card replaced. Have it pushed into 
the pack and at once place the pack in your right-hand pocket. 
Have the card named and order it to pass across into the left 
pocket, from which you produce it. 

6. After the return of the card to the middle, square up the cards 
very openly, then hold the pack upright in your right hand, face 
of the bottom card towards the spectators. Order the card to 
rise and push up the top duplicate card with tips of the first and 
second fingers. It will appear to rise from the middle of the 
pack. 
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Controlling Several Cards 

Bring the duplicate of the first card to the top as already explained, 
leave the chosen card in the first spectator's hands and go to a second 
person. When he draws a card do not pass the upper portion to the 
bottom as before, simply lower the top packet to the side of the lower 
one and with the thumb of the left hand push the top card of the lower 
on top of the right-hand packet and replace this packet on top. Thus 
the duplicate of the second spectator's card is now on top of the pack, 
and the first person's duplicate card is the second card. You follow 
exactly the same process for as many cards as you wish to have 
chosen so that finally you have duplicates of all the cards on the top of 





the pack, but you must remember that these are in the reverse order 
to that in which the short cards were drawn. 
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Card Into Pocket. A Second 
Method 

A CARD having been drawn and the duplicate brought to the top, you 

very thoughtfully turn your back to enable the spectator to show the 
selected card to everyone else. Seize the opportunity to note what the 
top card is and slip it into a pocket. Turn around, have the chosen card 
replaced, ruffle the pack sharply and name the card. Order it to leave 
the pack and fly to your pocket, from which you instantly produce it. 
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From A Hat 

J. F. Orrin 


Have three cards selected and pass the duplicates to the top in the 

manner explained above. Each spectator then pushes his card into the 
pack which you square up each time in the fairest possible way. Drop 
the pack into a borrowed hat and proceed to mix the cards, 
apparently, by shaking the hat vigorously with a lateral motion which 
does not alter the relative position of the cards at all. Ask the third 
person to name his card, reach quickly into the hat and produce it. You 
simply bring out the top card. In like manner you find the second 
person's card and finally the third. Or you bring out the three cards in 
any order the spectators may require, and do it just as easily. 
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Card And Number 

3 . F. Orrin 


CARD having been chosen, its duplicate brought to the top, the 








card itself replaced in the pack and the pack squared up, have a 
number called, suppose it is fifteen, and announce that you will make 
the card pass magically to that number. First, however, show that it is 
not already at that number by dealing off fourteen cards on to the 
table, reversing their order and bringing the duplicate to the bottom of 
the fourteen cards. Show the fifteenth card and replace it on the cards 
in the left hand but so placed that about an inch of the right-hand side 
overlaps the rest of the cards. Pick up the fourteen cards from the 
table and apparently place them on the top of the left-hand portion, 
really slip them under the overlapping card, thus bringing the duplicate 
card to the fifteenth position as required. 
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One In Four 

3 . F. Orrin 


A CARD chosen, duplicate brought to the top as usual, turn your 

back while the card is shown to all. Take two cards from the bottom of 
the pack, the bottom card and the third from the bottom and put them 
on the top. The four cards on the top of the pack will then be all 
different and the third from the top will be the duplicate of the chosen 
card. 

Have the spectator's card returned to the center of the pack, square 
the pack and at once deal the four top cards on to a card stand 
commencing on your right-hand side. Now you must have one of these 
selected and it must be the third from the right-hand side. Ask 
someone to call a number between one and four and, of course, the 
answer will be two or three. If three is chosen, count from the right- 
hand side, if two is the number called, count from the left. In each 
case the chosen card is arrived at. The impression left on the minds of 
the spectators is that, although you did not express yourself any too 
clearly, still you intended to give a free choice of all four cards. 
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The Pocket Rising Card 

3 . F. Orrin 


A FAKE is required consisting of two pieces of cardboard, a little 
larger than a card, fastened together around two sides and one end by 





adhesive tape or pasted paper. There should be space enough 
between the pieces of cardboard to take three cards. Half an inch from 
the top of each piece and midway between the sides is a hole, large 
enough for a thread to pass freely. Put a thread between both pieces 
and make a knot at one end to prevent it slipping right through. 

Thread the other end in a needle and put the fake in your upper left 
waistcoat pocket. Pass the needle through the bottom of the pocket 
and thence inside the waistcoat and trousers and finally through the 
lining at the top of the left trousers pocket. Withdraw the thread from 
the needle and tie a small wire ring to the end. If a card is pushed into 
the fake the thread will be carried down to the bottom of it, and a pull 
on the thread will cause the card to rise apparently from the pocket. 

With a fake thus prepared have a card selected and bring the duplicate 
to the top. Turn away so that the card may be shown, take the 
duplicate and slip it into the fake. The real chosen card is then 
replaced in the pack, the pack squared and you order the card to leave 
pack, go to your waistcoat pocket and then rise from it. The necessary 
motive power is given by your thumb which you slip into the ring in 
your left trousers pocket and pull gently downwards. 
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Cards And Slates 

Gravatt 


YOU require two slates one of which is prepared with a dab of wax. 

Have these on your table, waxed slate on top of the other. A card 
having been selected and the duplicate brought to the top, hold the 
pack in your left hand, pick up the top slate with the right hand and 
show both sides. Pass the slate to your left hand so that the wax is 
pressed on the back of the top card. Hold slate and cards in the left 
hand and pick up the second slate with the right hand. Show both 
sides of this one. Take both slates in right hand and lay the pack on 
the table. Put the top slate under the other, which has the card 
adhering to its lower side, thus bringing the card between the slates. 
Have the selected card returned to the pack or put in a card box. 
Order the card to vanish and appear between the slates. Take the 
slates apart and show the card. 
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Coincidence Mene-Tekel 





Gravatt 


For this effect, which Mr. Gravatt considers one of the best of the 
tricks of its type extant, you require a Mene-Tekel pack having red 
backs, and an ordinary pack with blue backs. 

Show the red-backed cards all different, have a card selected, and 
bring the duplicate to the top. Take the chosen card and place it 
casually on the top of the pack, then lift the top two as one, showing 
the face of the lower one, and place the two, as one card, in a glass 
tumbler with the backs to the audience. Both cards being the same no 
suspicion can be attached to this move. 

Have the unprepared blue pack shuffled, any card selected but not 
looked at, and place it in the glass behind the other two cards so that 
its back is nearest the audience. In your patter lay great stress on the 
fact that the two cards were freely selected from different packs. Turn 
the glass around, remove the front card, leaving the duplicate facing 
the audience. The two cards are the same. Show the red back of the 
card in your hand, then turn the glass and show the blue back of the 
other. 
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Chapter XV 

"Magic With a Stripper Pack of Cards" 
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The Stripper Pack 

PrOBABLY there are extremely few people who handle cards in any 
way, either as card players or magicians, who do not know what a 
stripper pack is, and probably every magician living has at some time 
or other made use of the stripper principle. The principle is simple in 
the extreme, the cards taper at the ends, that is one end of each card 







































































is slightly narrower than the other. It follows that if a card is turned 
end for end it can be instantly found because of the projection of its 
broad end amongst the narrow ends of the other cards. 

The use of this expedient is too often condemned by unthinking 
magicians as being a of childish nature and of use only to those to 
whom the difficulties of the more pretentious and elaborate methods 
of sleight of hand are insurmountable. But any road that leads to the 
desired result, that of deceiving your audience, is as good as any 
other, and where simplicity is achieved, it may be much better. After 
all the deception of your audience is your ultimate goal. Complication 
for the sake of being complicated is a fool's trick and is not the same 
thing as being clever. In ordinary life, in which conjuring has no part, 
it is called by the less attractive name of self conceit. 

The reason generally given for not using the stripper pack is that it is 
so widely known, even to the average schoolboy, which may be true 
but that does not in itself render the principle useless. One might 
almost as well say that since practically everyone knows there is such 
a thing as palming, therefore the magician should not use his hands. 
The value of an accessory depends largely upon the skill and subtlety, 
with which it is used. A simple device in one person's hands may 
become a stroke of genius in those of another. The ordinary 
straightforward use of the stripper cards, with the cards coarsely cut 
does certainly reduce the pack almost to the level of schoolboy 
conjuring. But a well-cut pack, such as a professional would insist on, 
should not betray the secret even under a free handling by the 
spectator. 

The first thing to be mastered is to be able to turn the pack 
imperceptibly for the return of the chosen card. To begin with, have 
the narrow ends nearest your body so that when the chosen card is 
returned to the reversed pack the projecting sides will be at the inner 
end. To effect this reverse, spread the pack in a wide fan in the left 
hand from left to right. As soon as a card is withdrawn close the fan by 
placing your right hand on the left side of the fan and closing the pack 
towards the right, thus bringing the narrow end pointing to the left and 
the wide end to the right. Retain hold of the cards with the thumb and 
fingers of each hand at the ends. 

If the spectator has taken a card by its wide end and has not changed 
his hold, you offer the pack to him in your right hand, slightly 
spreading it with the thumb and fingers. Square the pack and the wide 
end of the chosen card is at the inner end. It may happen that the 
spectator will turn the card round himself in showing it to another 
spectator, in that case you offer the pack for its return with your left 
hand again slightly spreading it fanwise, this time with the left thumb 
and fingers. By holding the pack in the position named, the necessary 
turn is half made and can be imperceptibly completed by taking the 


cards in the right hand for the return of a card, or nullified by taking 
them with the left hand. 

Another very good method is to square the pack and hold it by the 
ends in the right hand, fingers on the outer wide end, thumb on the 
inner narrow end, square the sides of the pack with the left thumb and 
fingers, the left forefinger curled up under the pack, and the right 
forefinger curled in on the top. Now it is an easy matter to riffle either 
end of the pack for the return of the card. If the spectator has not 
turned his card, remove your left hand from the pack and with it pull 
the right sleeve a little, at the same time turning the right palm 
upwards bringing the pack upright, right thumb on the narrow ends. 
Bring the left hand against the face of the pack and riffle with the 
thumb for the return of the selected card. If, however, the spectator 
has turned his card, simply riffle the wide ends with the tip of the right 
second finger. 

These two methods obviate the necessity for any palpably awkward 
reversing of the pack and will pass without notice even by those who 
know something about the stripper principle. 

The latest and best method for the return of a card to a stripper pack 
is of comparatively recent introduction and is calculated to deceive 
even an expert if he is unacquainted with the procedure. Before 
offering the pack for the choice of a card, secretly turn half the pack so 
that the upper half of the cards have their narrow ends pointing 
outwards, the lower half has its wide ends pointing inwards. Allow a 
card to be selected freely from either half of the pack, but have it 
returned to the other half. Or if the card itself is turned by accident or 
design see that it is pushed back amongst the cards it was taken from. 
Square up the cards, cut at the projecting end of the lower wide cards 
and lift off the upper portion with the right hand, thumb on the inner 
end, fingers at the outer end, grip the lower portion in the same way, 
thumb on the inner end, fingers on the outer end, turn the hands in 
the opposite directions bringing the thumbs together and riffle shuffle 
the cards by the ends. The result is that all the narrow ends and all the 
wide ends are brought together, leaving the chosen card the only one 
reversed. 

Some practice should be given to stripping the cards apart after some 
have been reversed. This should be done so neatly that the move 
should pass for an ordinary cut. It is only necessary to hold the pack 
rather loosely and quite flat when it will be found comparatively easy 
to separate them with one quick movement. An illustration of the 
subtle use of a stripper pack in presenting a series of tricks depending 
on prearranged cards follows. The main thing in such effects is to 
convince your audience that the cards are honestly shuffled and 
therefore thoroughly well mixed: this can be done by using strippers. 
Simply cut the arranged pack for a riffle shuffle, turning one packet 


endwise. The result will be a thorough mixing of the cards and this will 
be recognized by the on. lockers; but by simply stripping the two 
sections apart under cover of a pretended cut, as explained and 
dropping one portion on the other, you have the cards in the same 
order as before. This subtle process is calculated to allay all suspicion 
as to the pack being arranged in any way and is therefore, invaluable 
in all such tricks. 

Another practically unknown method of reversing the pack for the 
return of a card is to spread the cards on the table for the selection of 
a card. As soon as one has been withdrawn pick up the pack with the 
right hand between the fingers at the outer end and the thumb at the 
inner end. In the course of some remark, such as asking the spectator 
to remember the card, turn the right hand palm upwards bringing the 
pack upright, then take it by the sides in the left hand turning it face 
down and execute an overhand shuffle. The pack is reversed. Spread it 
on the table again and have the card pushed in the spread. Gather the 
cards once more and again shuffle overhand. Nothing could appear to 
be fairer. 

The following tricks are arranged beginning with the simplest possible 
feats and proceeding to the more subtle effects which are worthy of 
the attention of the most expert card handler. 
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To Separate the Red Cards from 
the Black 

BEFOREHAND separate the red suits and the black into two packets. 

Reverse one packet, put the two together and shuffle the pack 
thoroughly. Show the faces of the cards proving they are well mixed, 
then separate the reversed packets with an apparent cut as already 
explained. Until you can do this deftly the separation had better be 
done behind your back. Show all the reds in one hand and the blacks 
in the other. Turn the outer end of the left-hand packet towards the 
right and put the right-hand packet on top, thus bringing all the 
narrow ends together, and the pack is ready for further feats. 
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The Four Ace Trick 







PiCK out the four A's and put them on the table face downwards. To 

show them, take them by their outer ends and turn them over 
lengthwise. They must be in a packet one on top of the other. Now 
turn them face down sideways and they will have been reversed. 
Replace them thus in different parts of the pack which you hand out to 
be shuffled by the overhand method. Take the pack back, put it behind 
your back, strip out the A's and put them in your hip pocket. Hand the 
pack to a spectator asking him to take out the A's. He cannot find 
them and you take them from your pocket. 
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Finding A Card In Any Position 


A CARD having been freely chosen, returned to the reversed pack 

and the card well shuffled, take the pack and put it behind your back. 
Ask what number the spectator would like it to appear at. Strip the 
card out and put it second from the bottom. Bring the pack forward, 
show the bottom card, turn the pack face downwards, draw out the 
bottom card and deal it face up, pull back the next card about half an 
inch and deal the next card face up, keeping the chosen card at the 
bottom. Proceed in the same way until the chosen number is reached, 
draw the bottom card out and put it on the table face down. Have the 
card named and turn it over. 
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Selected Cards Pass Through A 


With the selected card reversed in the pack as usual, hold the pack 

by the two ends between your hands, face downwards. Ask the 
spectator to throw a handkerchief over the pack. Then saying, 

'Perhaps it will be better to have the pack in sight all the time,' draw 
the pack away with one hand, the other hand retaining the reversed 
card and letting it drop on the table under the handkerchief. 
Immediately drop the pack on the handkerchief just above the card 
under it. Give the pack a sharp blow ordering the chosen card to pass 
through it on to the table. Lift the pack and the handkerchief and show 





the card face down. Have it named and turn it over. 
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The Turned Card 


A CHOSEN card being in the reversed pack as usual, make an 
overhand shuffle holding the pack on end with the narrow ends 
upwards. The protruding sides of the reversed card will be detected 
easily by the sense of touch alone and it becomes a simple matter to 
finish the shuffle by leaving it on the top. There is no need to look at 
the cards. Place the pack on the left hand, face downwards and cover 
it with the right hand, fingers at the outer end, thumb at the inner. 
Secretly push the top card a little way over the side of the pack with 
the left thumb, the right hand hiding the action. Have the card named. 
Now drop the pack from a little height on to the table and owing to the 
resistance of the air the top card will be turned over face up on the top 
of the pack. 
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Finding Any Number Of 
Selected Cards At Once Or 
Separately 

It IS JUST as easy to deal with a number of cards as with one only, 
but each card should be returned to the reversed pack before the next 
is chosen. Suppose four or five have been drawn and returned, you 
can then put the pack behind your back and produce them all at once 
or singly, giving the spectators the choice. Or you may do the same 
thing with the pack covered by a handkerchief, or a hat, or by holding 
the cards under the table. 
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All But A Chosen Card 












HOLDING the pack upright with its back towards the audience, 

narrow ends upwards, it is very easy to retain the selected card 
between the thumb on one side and the fingers on the other, as the 
rest of the cards fall. This done, have the card named and turn it 
around. 
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Companionable Kings 

Remove the four K's from the pack and throw them out face up on 
the table, turning them lengthwise as you do so. Show the faces of all 
the cards to prove the pack has no duplicates. Pick up the K's one by 
one, turning them sideways so that they go into the pack reversed in 
different places. Hand the pack out for an overhand shuffle. Strip the 
K's out in apparently making a strip cut, or put the pack behind your 
back, pull the K's out and put them on the top. Place the pack on the 
table. Let someone make one complete cut and take the pack. Order 
the K's to get together in the middle. The pack is spread face up on 
the table, the four K's are together. 
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Passing A Card Through A Table 

THIS trick is only suitable for performance when seated at a table. A 
selected card being reversed in the pack as usual. Say that you will try 
to make it pass through the table and, with an indicatory gesture, put 
the pack under the table holding it with both hands. Strip the card out 
and let it fall in your lap. Put the pack on the table and strike it 
sharply. Then bring the card out, it having apparently passed through 
the table into your left hand. Have it named and turn it up. 
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The Animated Card 









T0 ONE end of a long hair fasten a small black pin. Bend the pin and 

fix it in the bottom of your waistcoat underneath. To the other end 
attach a small pellet of good adhesive wax. Stick the pellet on one of 
your waistcoat buttons. After the usual preliminaries when the pack 
with the reversed card is returned to you, cut at the protruding edges 
bringing the chosen card to the bottom. Take the pack in your right 
hand, faces of the cards towards you and tap the edges of the pack on 
the table, looking at the cards as you do so. With the left hand secure 
the pellet of wax. Put the pack back in the left hand and press the wax 
on the face of the bottom cards, near the inner end. Cut half the pack 
and drop on the table and put the left-hand packet on top bringing the 
chosen card attached to the hair to the middle. Spread the card, 
command the card to walk out and gently move your body backwards. 
Hold your hand at the edge of the table and receive the card with the 
fingers under it, thumb on top. Scrape the wax pellet off with the tip of 
your second finger, have the card named and throw it down face up. 

By the same method you can, after spreading the cards out in a row, 
suddenly lift your side of the table causing all the cards but the chosen 
one to fall to the floor. 
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Cutting At A Chosen Card 

THIS item is self explanatory. It is only a matter of having the pack 

with the chosen card reversed in it, shuffled and put face down on the 
table. Make a quick and apparently casual cut, really cutting at the 
projecting edges of the chosen card. Hold the cut face down, have the 
card named and turn the packet face up showing the card. In spite of 
its simplicity, or perhaps because of it, the little feat has a fine effect. 
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The Blown Card 

A CARD having been chosen, returned in the usual fashion and the 

pack shuffled, take the pack back and hold it face downwards in your 
left hand with the narrow ends outwards. Put the right hand over the 
pack, thumb on one side of the narrow end, fingers on the other. Raise 
the pack to your mouth and blow hard at the same time thrusting your 







right hand quickly forward taking the card with it and throwing it out 
into the air. 
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Card From Spectator's Pocket 

With the card, or cards, returned to the pack as usual, the pack is 

shuffled and then placed into a spectator's pocket. It is best to put the 
pack in the pocket with its narrow end upwards, you can then produce 
the cards with ease, either all at once or singly. If you are dealing with 
one card only and wish to name it before producing it, simply cut at 
the card first and sight it as you put the pack in the pocket. 
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The 'Cut' Count 

SlMPLY reverse the twentieth card beforehand. By cutting at this 

card you can announce that you hold twenty cards, while there are 
thirty-two on the table. 
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Out Of The Room Discovery 

If YOU have a friend who understands the method, you go out of the 
room. A card is selected and your friend attends to the usual 
preliminaries. The pack is placed on the table and you proceed to 
discover the reversed card in as striking a manner as possible. 
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The Court Cards 












Under pretext of showing there are no duplicates throw out all the 

court cards face up in a packet on the table. Pick them up by drawing 
them off the table with the right hand, turning them over lengthwise 
as you put them on top of the remainder of the pack. Have the cards 
thoroughly shuffled and show that the court cards are distributed 
through the pack. With a strip cut or after placing your pack behind 
your back, produce the court cards only and throw them on the table. 
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Naming The Cards 

BEFOREHAND reverse any three cards in different parts of the pack, 

remembering their names and their order. Have the pack cut several 
times and finally make one cut yourself, cutting at one of the reversed 
cards and sighting it. This card gives you the clue to the other two 
which you produce naming them before you do so. Cut the pack once 
before producing the third one and then bring it out of the middle. 
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Magnetized Card 

Have the card in this case chosen by a lady. After it has been 
replaced in the usual way and the pack shuffled, hold the cards upright 
in your left hand, narrow ends upwards, and the backs outwards. Ask 
the lady to rub the top of the pack with her fingers and then to allow 
you to touch her fingers with the tips of your right first and second 
fingers. Put these two fingers on the top edge of the pack, the thumb 
resting on one side of the pack and the third finger on the other. Press 
slightly inwards with the thumb and third finger and raise the right 
hand. The reversed card will be lifted out as if clinging to the fingers 
by magnetic attraction. Have the card named and turn it around. 
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At Any Number From Pocket 










When the shuffled pack with the reversed chosen card is returned 

to you, cut the pack once at the chosen card bringing it to the bottom 
Place the pack in a spectator's pocket, sighting the card but not 
allowing anyone else to see it. Have a number called. Bring the cards 
out one by one taking them from the top until you reach the number 
chosen, then bring out the card pretending to read it first. 
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Card Through Handkerchief 

THE effect is that a card is selected, replaced in the pack and the 
pack wrapped in a handkerchief. This is then gently shaken and the 
card penetrates it. 

After the pack with the reversed chosen card is returned to you, lay it 
face up on your right palm with the narrow ends inwards. Throw the 
handkerchief over the pack with the left hand and at the same time 
draw the pack forward towards the right finger-tips, stripping the 
reversed card nearly all the way out of the pack and gripping its wide 
edge between the root of the thumb and the tip of the little finger. 
Reach under the handkerchief from the front and bring out the pack, 
leaving the handkerchief face up and just over the card under the 
handkerchief. Fold the front part over towards the right wrist, then fold 
the sides down and under the right hand so that the card below is 
overlapped and held securely in place. With the right hand then take 
the folded ends of the handkerchief and hold it so that the pack hangs 
down, front to the spectators. Have the card named and a gentle 
shaking up and down will cause the card to work its way out of the 
folds with all the appearance of coming through the fabric. 
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Just The Reverse 

Jordan 


Effect. A pack of cards is shuffled and any card is freely chosen and 

noted by the spectator. The card is returned to the pack. The 
performer then shows the card case is empty and places the pack 
inside. He removes the cards and asks the drawer to run through the 
cards to make sure they are all facing one way and there really are 








fifty-two cards in the pack. The pack is returned and replaced in the 
case which is held on the performer's outstretched hand. Performer 
reads the spectator's mind and slowly the chosen card. The pack is 
removed from the case and the card is found reversed in the middle. 

WORKING. One side of the card case is thinned for about half an inch 
near the bottom until it is only as thick as a piece of paper. This is 
done by dampening the side and then removing the surplus cardboard 
with a nail file. This is much easier than merely scraping the card with 
a knife. The case is then reassembled and is to all appearance normal. 
But when the stripper pack, with the selected card reversed is placed 
in the case, by grasping the thinned part between the thumb and first 
finger that card is retained in the case. 

When this has been done there are still fifty-two cards in the pack 
since the Joker is in it. Have the spectator run through the cards and 
count them face down each time. Glimpse the chosen card in putting 
the pack back in the case and also get the retained, chosen card in the 
middle and face up by inserting the pack cornerwise. Push the flap in 
and put the pack on your left hand. Proceed to read the spectator's 
mind in the usual hesitating way, suit and value. Finally the chosen 
card is found in the middle of the pack and it is reversed. The effect 
will be found to be well worth the slight trouble of preparing the card 
case. 
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The Four Kings 

Secretly reverse three cards at the bottom of the pack and hold the 
pack so that the wide ends of all the other cards point outwards. Have 
the four K's removed from the pack which is examined to prove there 
are no duplicates. In returning to your table momentarily put the K's, 
which you hold in your right hand, under the pack and strip off the 
three reversed cards on to the back, so that you then have seven 
cards in that hand instead of the four K's only as the spectators think. 
Keep the packet facing the front so that they see the face of the outer 
K, then drop the packet on top of the pack. State that you will deal the 
four K's in a row and deal the four top cards-three are indifferent cards 
and the last one only is a K. Take three cards from the bottom of the 
pack and put them face down on the first indifferent card. Then take 
three cards from different parts of the pack and put them on the 
second card, cut the pack and place three cards from the lower portion 
on the third card; replace the cut and put the three top cards (K's) on 
top of the last card (a K). 




Force the choice of this packet, the K's, in any way you wish, and 
place the other three packets in the pack in different positions. Hand 
the pack to a spectator, order the three K's to leave his hand and join 
their confrere. He searches the pack and finds no K's, while you turn 
the chosen packet and show all four. 
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'Stripper' Stabbing 

After the usual preliminaries, the pack with the chosen card 
reversed in it is returned to you. Shuffle it overhand by the ends and 
bring the chosen card to the top. Put the pack on the table, and cut it 
into two heaps. Borrow a handkerchief and a penknife, open one blade 
and lay the knife down. Fold the handkerchief and have it tied over 
your eyes. You still can see all that is necessary down the sides of your 
nose. Ask a spectator to stand alongside of you, to guide your hands 
on to the two packets of cards, then to place his hands on top of 
yours. Now move your hands and the spectator's around and around, 
thoroughly spreading and mixing the cards but carefully keeping the 
selected card, which was the top card, under your left thumb. Thus at 
the end of the spreading you can see exactly where the card lies. Ask 
for the penknife, don't pick it up yourself. Move the point around in 
circles, then suddenly and dramatically plunge it down, stabbing the 
card. Have the card named, lift off the blindfold, and show the card on 
the point of the knife. 
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Card In The Hat 


A CARD is selected, replaced, the pack shuffled and the card stripped 

to the top in the usual way. Take a hat and show it, holding the brim 
at one side with the right hand, the left hand with the pack at the 
other side. Tip the hat forward so that the audience can see it is 
empty. In turning the hat back towards yourself and putting it down, 
push off the top card with the left thumb so that it falls into the hat. 
Leave the hat on the table and hand the pack to the spectator. Order 
the chosen card to leave the pack and appear in the hat. The pack is 
searched, the card has gone. Turn the hat over and the card falls out. 
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Reunion 


A SPECTATOR makes a choice of any two cards that are together in 

the pack. The cards are noted and replaced in different positions and 
the pack shuffled as usual. Shuffle overhand and strip the two cards 
out to the top. Put the pack on the table and cut once, bringing the 
two cards to the middle. Hand the pack to the spectator and order the 
two cards to fly together again. He runs through the pack and finds 
them together in the middle. 
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Satan's Mail 


Card selected, returned, pack shuffled and the card brought to the 

top by the usual methods. On a waistcoat button you have beforehand 
placed a pellet of wax, and on your table you have an empty envelope. 
Hand the envelope out to be examined and gummed down. As this is 
being done, get the wax pellet and fix it on the back of the top 
(chosen) card. Hold the pack in your left hand, face down, and take 
back the envelope in your right hand. Pass it to your left hand, secretly 
pressing it down on the pack with the left thumb, while you show an 
empty hat with the right hand. Put the hat on the table, take the 
envelope with your right hand and drop it into the hat, being careful 
not to expose the card which is now stuck on the back by the wax 
pellet. Hand the pack to the spectator and command the card to pass 
into the envelope. The pack is examined, the card has gone. Take the 
envelope from the hat with the attached card to the rear. Hold it up to 
the light and the shadow of the card is seen. Tear off one end, insert 
your fingers and apparently draw the card from the inside, really from 
the back. 
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Card And Plate 








Use a pellet of wax as in the preceding trick. After the usual 

preliminaries, strip the card to the top. Hand a plate for examination 
and seize the opportunity to fix the wax pellet to the back of the top 
card. Take the plate back, put the pack face up on it and press hard 
while you pull up your sleeves. Take up the plate and toss the cards 
into the air, turning the plate slightly towards yourself. Suddenly 
thrust the plate into the shower of falling cards and quickly jerk it 
back. Show the card on the plate and have it identified as the chosen 
card. 
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Another Rising Card 

Chosen card brought to the top in the usual way. Shuffle freely 
leaving the card in that position. Hold the pack in your left hand, 
upright, facing the audience and the back of the left hand in front of 
the cards near the bottom. Stand with your left side to the front. 
Clench your right hand, fist fashion, but leaving the forefinger 
extended. Rub this finger on the top edge of the pack and lift it. 
Nothing happens. Rub it vigorously on your coat and replace it on the 
pack. Under cover of the pack extend the little finger of the right hand 
and press it against the back of the top card. Push the card upwards 
as you slowly raise the right hand. The card will appear to be attracted 
by the forefinger and rise clinging to it. 
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The Startler 


THE selected card being in the pack reversed and the pack having 
been shuffled, take it back and give it a shuffle yourself. Ask a 
spectator to step forward to assist you. Use the diversion to get the 
top card to the bottom, reversing it in so doing. Simply press the 
fingers of the left hand firmly on the top card and raise the remainder 
of the pack with the right fingers letting the top card slip to the 
bottom, turning face up in transit. 

Ask the spectator to hold out his hand and take the pack with his 
thumb on top and fingers below. The chosen card is named and you 
give the pack a quick and rather sharp downward blow, knocking all 








the cards from his hand except the chosen one which is left in his hand 
and stares him in the face. 
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Cards From The Air 


TWO cards are selected and treated as usual being reversed in 
different parts of the pack. After being shuffled the pack is returned to 
you. Strip the two cards to the top under cover of an overhand shuffle, 
then by means of the move explained in the preceding trick, pass the 
top card to the bottom of the pack face upwards. Hold the pack firmly 
between the fingers and thumb of the right hand. Swing the hand 
upwards sharply, let the cards slip out from between the top and 
bottom cards. As soon as these two are alone in the hand press them 
tightly together and dash them against the failing pack, scattering the 
rest of the cards in all directions. The effect is that you have caught 
two cards from the shower. Have the cards named and show them. 
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Acrobatic Jacks 


TURN the pack face up, run through and throw out the J's face down, 
turning them end for end as you do this. Show the faces of the cards 
to prove there are no duplicates. Turn the four J's over face up, 
sideways this time so that they remain reversed. Push them into the 
pack in different places and hand the pack to be shuffled. When it is 
returned give it another shuffle and strip the four J's to the top. A 
story such as 'The Four Burglars' should accompany the trick. The pack 
being the house which they enter in various ways, finally being 
disturbed they escape by the roof, thus providing the finale by showing 
all four together on the top. 
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The Captain Card 











SELECTED card stripped to the top in the usual way. Borrow a hat, 

show it empty and place it on the table. Take the pack in the right 
hand face down, thumb at one end and fingers at the other. Place your 
hand over the hat and spring the cards into it, retaining the top card in 
the right palm. With the same hand take the hat by the brim with the 
fingers inside and thumb outside, thus concealing the card. Shake up 
the pack in the hat while pattering that the hat is a ship, while the 
pack represents the passengers and crew. A storm comes up (shake 
hat violently) and the passengers and crew take to the boats (empty 
out the cards on to the table). Let the palmed card slip into the hat 
and put it down. Gather the cards and hand the pack to the spectator, 
he finds his card (the Captain) is missing. It is found in the hat... the 
captain stayed with his ship. 
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Flying Card 

In THE usual way a card is selected, replaced, pack shuffled and 

returned to you. Shuffle and strip the selected card to the top. Take 
out any five cards and show their faces to the spectators asking 
whether the chosen card is amongst them. Of course it isn't. As your 
hand comes down it passes over the top of the pack held in the left 
hand and carries away the top card underneath the five. Drop these on 
the table. Hand the pack to the spectator. Cut the five cards to bring 
the chosen card to the middle and false count them as five. Hand the 
pack to a second person and order the card to pass from the pack to 
the five cards. This is then verified. 
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Positions Unknown 

Jordan 


A PACK of cards is examined and shuffled by the audience and 

returned to the performer who is then blindfolded. The pack is handed 
to him behind his back and he asks for the name of any card to be 
called. Almost immediately he brings forward a portion of the pack 
with that card at the face. This is repeated, then at request he brings 
forward the A, K, Q, J, 10, of any required suit. A color is called and 
immediately the whole twenty-six cards of that color are shown. 








Laying down the red suits the performer requests anyone to name one 
of the black suits, which he at once produces. Finally he also separates 
the two red suits. The whole pack is shuffled and handed for 
inspection. 

Working. The pack first shown and given for inspection is an ordinary 
one and must later be exchanged for a stripper pack. This pack is 
prearranged as follows: 


2, 3, 4, 5, H; 

10, J, Q, K, A, H; 
6, 7, 8, 9, D; 


2, 3, 4, 5, S; 

10, J, Q, K, A, S; 

6,7, 8, 9, C; 


6,7, 8. 9, H; 

2, 3, 4, 5, D; 

10, J, Q, K, A, D; 


6,7, 8, 9, S; 

2, 3, 4, 5, C; 

10, J, Q, K, A, C; 


All the black cards are reversed. Thus when the pack is held behind 
your back a half-stripping movement will separate the colors, leaving 
six banks of each color. It is not desirable to pull the cards more than 
half-way out. By cutting to the nearest set, squaring up, then rapidly 
thumbing the necessary one, two, or three cards from the other half of 
the pack, the card called for can be produced quickly. Getting out a set 
of A, K, Q, J, 10, is easier still, though to the audience the difficulty 
would seem to be greater. The production of all cards of one color is 
merely the separation of the hands. When showing the twenty-six 
cards they are kept on the move and not fanned widely so that the 
fact that the suits are separated will not be perceptible. At the end, the 
two packets are riffled together putting the cards in order for the tricks 
that follow. 
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Educated Die 


After the usual selection, replacement and shuffling, take the pack 
and strip the selected card to the top. Remove four cards from various 
parts of the pack, one of them being the selected card. Place the cards 
in a row, the chosen one being the third from your left. Show a die 
(borrow one if you can) and have it thrown. If one or four turns up tell 
the spectator to throw again to prove the die is not loaded. If three is 
uppermost count from your left; if two, count from your right; if five 
count from your left to four, then back to the selected card as five. If 
six is thrown count from the right and back again to selected card. 
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Stop Me At Any Time 

For this effect the reversed card must be stripped to the bottom in 

the course of an overhand shuffle which will be found just as easy as 
bringing it to the top. Take the pack face downwards in the left hand 
as for dealing. Bring the right hand over the pack, slip the thumb 
below the pack so that it touches the bottom card, while the tips of the 
fingers rest on the front edges of the cards. Draw the cards back a 
little starting with the top card inviting the spectator to call 'Stop' 
whenever he wishes. When he calls draw all the 'pulled back' cards to 
the rear and free from the pack at the same time pulling off the 
bottom card with the thumb. This card automatically becomes the face 
card of the packet drawn off the pack, so that it makes no difference 
when the spectator stops you. his card will always be at the bottom of 
the packet. 
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The Four Aces 


With the pack in proper order run through it face up and take out 

the four A's, putting them on the table face downwards thus reversing. 
Show that there are no more in the pack. Turn the packet over face up 
sideways. Fan the pack and insert the A's in different places, leaving 
them protruding so that their separation is plainly visible. Close the fan 
and push them flush. Overhand shuffle by the ends stripping the four 
to the top. Deal sixteen cards face downwards, the aces will be the 
bottom cards. Put the remainder aside. Pick up the sixteen cards and 
deal four heaps of four cards. Complete No. 1 heap first, then dealing 
four cards into a second heap and so on. The A's will be in the fourth 
heap. 

Force the fourth heap in the orthodox manner, placing the other piles 
back in the pack. Order the A's to pass, show there are none in the 
pack and turn the A's face up. 
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Rising Card 


A STRIPPER pack is good to use with a rising card windlass because 
you can palm strip the card with the left-hand movement while facing 
the audience and while the right hand remains stationary until the 
palmed card is added to the top of the pack by the left-hand 
movement. 
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Reversible Cards 


With the stripper pack in order, take the pack face downwards in 

the left hand with the wide ends pointing outwards. Deal the first card 
face down, the next face up turning it over lengthwise and laying it 
down so that it overlaps the first card. Continue in the same way 
making a line of face-down, face-up cards, which overlap one another, 
so that everyone can see the condition of the cards. Gather them up 
as they lie. Show the faces by fanning the cards. Square the pack but 
hold the cards loosely, do not squeeze them. Put right hand at the 
outer end above the pack, thumb at one side, little finger on the other, 
three fingers over the end of the pack. Left hand holds the rear end of 
the pack between the thumb and first and second fingers. Gently pull 
back the left hand to start the separation of the two packets, and strip 
the left-hand packet out, covering the action with the right hand, and 
then turn the faced cards over and put the packets together again. 
Ruffle and show all the faces the one way. 
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The Shuffled Speller 

A CARD having been freely selected, returned and the pack shuffled, 

take the pack back and hold it in the left hand, narrow ends outwards, 
in about the position for dealing, but about an inch farther forward. 
Note the position of the reversed card by its projecting sides. Bring the 
right hand to the pack with thumb above the cards and fingers below, 
so that the first and little fingers are against the sides of the pack near 
the ends and can feel the reversed card. Have the card named. Deal 
off a card for each letter by drawing it off the pack with the thumb and 






turning it face upwards. When you reach the last letter do not exert 
any pressure with the thumb but grip the sides of the reversed card 
between the sides of the first and little fingers, draw it clear, drop the 
thumb on it and deal it face up just as the other cards were dealt. The 
position of the right hand gives excellent cover for the sleight which is 
not difficult but requires a little practice. 
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Like Thoughts 

Two packs are required. One the regular stripper pack, the other a 
'reader' pack, that is, one by which you can read the cards by the 
backs. In the usual way have a card selected freely from the stripper 
pack and control it. After the pack has been shuffled, take it back and 
hold it in the left hand, faces towards you, thumb at the upper left 
corner and forefinger curled against the back. Feel the projecting edge 
of the reversed card and as you raise the pack to your forehead make 
a break with the left thumb and quickly note the index of the reversed 
card. Lay the pack aside. 

Hand the reader pack to be thoroughly shuffled then deal it in rows 
face downwards. Pass your hand slowly over the cards, hesitate, let it 
be drawn to one card, which is, of course, the duplicate of the card 
you sighted. Hold it face down, have the chosen card named, then turn 
it over. 
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Three Card Reverse 


THREE cards are selected and treated one by one in the usual 

fashion, so that when you receive the pack after the final shuffle the 
three cards are in various parts of the pack. Strip them to the bottom 
in executing an end overhand shuffle. Hold the pack face down on the 
left hand as for dealing. Bring the right hand over the pack, with 
thumb at the rear end. Bend the ends up slightly, let the three bottom 
cards slip away and insert the tip of the left little finger between them 
and the rest of the pack. Now push all the cards above these three 
about an inch forward in the left hand. Take off several of the top 
cards and spread them to show that none of the chosen cards is 
amongst them. Replace these, and taking hold of the protruding 





packet with thumb on the back and fingers below, quickly turn them 
lengthwise, bringing them face up on top of the three cards, separated 
at the bottom. Spread a few and show that none of the chosen cards is 
amongst them either. Cut the pack while it is still face up bringing the 
three chosen cards, now reversed, to the middle. Execute several riffle 
shuffles covering the cards well with your hands to avoid any exposure 
of the reversed cards. Order all three to turn over and fan the pack 
outwards showing the three face-up cards. 
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Finding Three Cards 


Have three cards selected and deal with them singly in the approved 

method so that they are reversed in different parts of the pack. Strip 
them to the top in shuffling end fashion. Sight the two top cards and 
put the pack behind your back. Have a card named. If it is not one of 
the two you know, bring out the third card. A second card is called for. 
Ask at what number you shall produce it. Bring forward cards from the 
bottom to a number one less than that chosen then produce the top 
card, or the second, as the case may be. Slip the remaining card 
second from the bottom and bring the pack forward. Ask the drawer of 
that card at what number he would like it to appear from the bottom. 
Show the bottom card, turn the pack face down and deal it face up. 

Pull the next card back a little with the left finger and deal the one 
above it. Continue in the same way till the number is reached, draw 
out the chosen card and put it face down on the table. Have the card 
named and turn it over. 
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Card Divination 


r\S USUAL a card is selected, returned and pack shuffled. Strip it to 

the top and square the pack with your right hand, thumb at bottom, 
fingers at the top. Lift the pack to your forehead, at the same time 
turning up the lower index corner with your right thumb and sighting 
it. Now announce the name of the card in the mind-reading fashion. 
Color first, then suit, finally the value. 
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Lifting Any Number Of Cards 
Called For 

No. 1 


BEFOREHAND reverse-end every tenth card. With very little practice 

you can divide the pack at the round numbers and run off backwards 
or forwards to make up the number called for. In counting the cards 
do not reverse them, but replace them on the pack in the same order. 
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Lifting Any Number Of Cards 
Called For 

No. 2 


Zn THIS method the cards are reverse-ended in alternate packets of 

four. The cards may now be counted rapidly with the left thumb in 
packets of four or eight; the odd cards being arrived at by adding a 
card or two, or discarding them as may be required to make the exact 
number. You can also pretend to judge the number of cards, 
apparently cut at random, by their weight. The counting by the left 
thumb at the rear of the pack is hidden by the right hand which is 
lifting the cards for the cut. After the demonstration make a strip cut 
pulling the reversed packets apart, turn one packet and riffle shuffle 
thus putting it in order for the regular stripper effects. 
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A Divination Effect 

An EFFECTIVE use may be made of the stripper pack in conjunction 
with the Si Stebbins system or any other full pack prearrangement. 

For instance, the performer invites someone to take a batch of cards, 
put their names down on a piece of paper, then cut the pack and place 
it in his pocket after returning the chosen packet to the middle. The 







performer, by simply gazing into the person's eyes, reads the names 
of the cards and actually removes them from the pocket as he names 
them. 

The effect is mysterious but the means of accomplishment are very 
simple. You have merely to reverse the top card and the bottom of the 
pack, so that when the cards are returned to the middle by cutting the 
pack one reversed card is brought above the packet and one below. 
You already know the first card of the batch by having sighted the card 
above it when the packet was removed. When the pack has been put 
in the pocket you find the card to begin at by feeling the first reversed 
card. Continue in the same way until you come to the second reversed 
card. 
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Sympathetic Numbers 

Jordan 


M ETHOD. A pack is shuffled and cut by the performer who then 

takes off a small packet and seals it in an envelope which is placed on 
an easel. A sealed envelope containing a prediction is also put on the 
easel. The remainder of the pack is cut into four equal portions and 
the top cards of each are placed on the easel without their faces being 
seen. A choice is then given of the four remaining top cards or the four 
bottom cards. Whichever may be chosen the cards are taken, their 
values are added together giving a total of ten. In the envelope is 
found a slip bearing the written number TEN; the packet of cards in 
the envelope is counted ten again; and finally the cards on the easel 
are turned, they are all tens. 

WORKING. Arrange a stripper pack as follows- Any nine cards, any 
one reversed, a 10, a 4, any seven cards, a 4 reversed, a 10, an A, 
any eight cards, an A reversed, a 10, a 3, any seven cards, a 3 
reversed, a 10, a 2, any eight cards and a 2 reversed. This last must 
be a long card. 

To perform the trick, cut the pack several times and finally at the long 
card, bringing it back to its original order. Cut at the first reversed 
card which gives you ten cards, put these in the envelope and close it. 
Divide the pack into four packets by cutting at the reversed cards. The 
four top cards all tens, are removed and put on the easel faces 
inwards. Either the four top cards or the four bottom cards of the 
packets will now add ten. Whichever is chosen remove the cards add 
the spots and conclude the trick as given above. 
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The Advantages of the Stripper 
Pack 

Xn HIS book Mr. Gravatt writes as follows: 


'It is sometimes desirable to get rid of certain selected cards entirely 
so that at the conclusion of the effect the reproduced cards may be 
shown to have actually left the pack. This can only be achieved with an 
ordinary pack by dint of considerable skill and maneuvering and 
keeping track of the cards by means of the pass, -slip, false shuffling, 
etc., all of which call for no common degree of skill in card 
manipulation. With the aid of a stripper pack the thing becomes a 
simple job, it being perfectly easy to extract say half a dozen cards 
with one swift movement and either dispose of them entirely, or else 
bring them all together at the top or bottom of the pack for future 
manipulation. Since this can be accomplished even after a genuine 
shuffle, it serves the purpose better than the elaborate methods. 
Especially until the performer's skill will permit him to be clever for the 
somewhat dubious satisfaction of being clever. 

'When it is a case of forcing a card, or several cards, it is a matter of 
anxiety to many to be able to handle the pack naturally and yet not 
lose sight of their force cards whilst casually shuffling the pack. More 
than one ambitious but nervous amateur have accidentally shuffled in 
the very cards they intended to force, and must restore matters as 
best they can. The stripper pack always allows you to do a perfectly 
genuine overhand shuffle, or, for that matter any other kind, yet you 
have your forcing cards ready at any time. 

'To the performer to whom neat handling of cards is not second 
nature, it is not so easy to raise two or more cards together and 
handle as one card, a thing which is often necessary in certain kinds of 
tricks. There are innumerable performers who can silently and quickly 
count with accuracy any desired number of cards by merely running 
the thumb over the end of the pack. There are, on the other hand, any 
number to whom such a feat would present insuperable difficulties and 
who, faced with such a proposition before an actual audience, would 
end up by balling up the entire trick from sheer nervousness. If the 
required cards are counted off and reversed in one clump to start with, 
they may be found and brought to the top at any time and the 
projecting edge allows the performer to lift the desired number 
whether it be 2, or 20, without a glance at the cards. 



'One reversed card in the pack will form a key at which, after a series 
of cuts, the pack may be given a final cut to restore it to the original 
condition before it was cut at all. A reversed card serves also to mark 
off any desired number of cards to be palmed off the pack and added 
to others, such as the cards to the pocket, etc. The performer is able 
to secure the exact number quite automatically.' 

It has been my experience gained through a long period of intimate 
connection with magic and magicians, professional, amateur and 
would-be, that without a certain degree of mastery of the fundamental 
sleights no one can present even the simplest of the so-called self¬ 
working feats with any degree of satisfaction to himself or his 
audience. Tricks do not work themselves and there is practically not a 
trick in the whole range of magic that does not depend upon the 
performer to be really effective. This is especially the case with card 
tricks. There are, of course, numerous tricks which are really only 
puzzles, such as those depending on numerical calculations. The 
interminable counting and dealing in such tricks make them utterly 
useless for these days. Any performer attempting the presentation of 
such feats would find his audience bored to tears before he was 
through with the first one and if he attempted to continue with others 
would find himself playing to empty benches. 

On the other hand with a fair degree of skill the most banal effect can 
be transformed into a striking feat. With regard to the use of strippers 
it is easy to say that 'with one swift movement' any number of cards 
can be extracted from the pack and disposed of, but that does not help 
the would-be magician towards his one end, the deception of his 
audience, since that 'swift movement' and the disposal of the cards 
would be perfectly palpable to onlookers. My conclusion is this, to 
anyone with the few indispensable sleights at command the stripper 
pack is a very valuable accessory but to attempt to depend upon it 
solely will lead to disaster. 

To acquire the necessary degree of skill does not require any great 
amount of application. In the older textbooks great stress was laid 
upon the Pass. One hour a day for a period of three months was said 
to be necessary to get a working acquaintance with it. Modern 
ingenuity has devised other methods of attaining the result in far 
easier ways and the same thing applies to the other necessary 
sleights. I will undertake to teach any person who can handle cards 
sufficiently well to shuffle a pack overhand fashion neatly, the half- 
dozen indispensable sleights in five lessons of an hour's duration each. 

I do not mean that in that time anyone could become a skilled sleight- 
of-hand performer, but I do maintain that sufficient skill would be 
acquired to enable one to present card tricks capably and with the 
necessary confidence. 
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End Strippers 

While the principle of stripping the ends of cards has been known 

and used by gamblers for generations and was certainly originated for 
the purpose of cheating at cards it has remained practically unknown 
to magicians generally speaking. This is rather a curious fact since 
there are many fine effects possible only with end strippers while 
everything that can be done with the side strippers can also be done 
with the end variety. Again the cards can be so finely cut that 
detection is practically impossible and such cards can be freely used 
even with those that know all about side strippers without arousing 
suspicion. 

With the cards all set the one way the various methods for getting a 
chosen card reversed in the pack which have already been explained 
for the side strippers, can be brought into play. When the card has 
been reversed, or the pack reversed, which comes to the same thing, 
the projecting edge can be detected instantly in the mere act of 
squaring the pack with the thumb on one end and the fingers on the 
other. It is an easy matter then to make a break under the card and 
make the pass bringing it to the bottom, or to break the pack at that 
point and execute a riffle shuffle bringing the card to the bottom; or 
again to secure the card in the right hand by means of the side palm; 
or simplest of all to make a regular overhand shuffle, the projecting 
edge making the reversed card cling to the fingers so that it can be 
put at the top or bottom as the last movement in the shuffle. 

All the tricks for which side strippers are generally used can be done 
with the end strippers. As for the special effects which can only be 
done with the end strippers space will permit of the explanation of but 
a few of them. The reader will no doubt find out novel applications of 
the principle for himself. 
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A 'Stop' Discovery 

After the pack has been shuffled by a spectator, secretly reverse 








one card and have it near the middle. Allow the free selection of a 
card. After the spectator has noted it cut the pack by the ends at the 
reversed card and have the chosen card replaced at that point, replace 
the cut and square up very openly. Make a partial shuffle bringing the 
reversed card and the card below it, the chosen card, to a position 
about one-third of the pack from the top. Hold the pack by the ends 
and drop small packets of cards from the bottom in different places on 
the table telling the spectator to call 'Stop' whenever he pleases. When 
he does call drop all the cards below the reversed card. Have him 
name his card and turn the top card of the last packet. 

The trick may be repeated with added effect. When 'Stop' has been 
called palm the top card of the last packet and turn over the next, 
showing it but not looking at the card yourself. Turn it down and 
replace the palmed card on top. When the spectator says you have 
shown the wrong card, affect incredulity and work the argument up. 
Finally invite him to turn the card up himself. Before the shock of the 
surprise has passed it is well to assemble the pack, losing the first card 
shown amongst the others. 
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Red Or Black 


I AM indebted to Mr. E. L. Whitford for the following very effective 

arrangements. Separate the black suits from the red, turn one packet 
round and then put the two packets together. Hold the pack as for an 
overhand shuffle. Press on top and bottom cards with the left thumb 
and fingers, then pull out all the cards but these two, letting them fall 
well into the crotch of the thumb. Repeat the action with the new top 
and bottom cards, letting this pair fall on the first pair. Continue the 
action until all the cards are exhausted. The result is that you have the 
black and red cards alternately throughout the pack all the cards of 
one color being reversed. This is the simplest way of making such an 
arrangement, the whole action taking a few seconds only. 

Now, with a red card on the bottom if you riffle the top ends of the 
cards at one corner red cards only will show, then by slipping the top 
black card to the bottom and riffling by the corner, black cards only 
will be visible. The principle is exactly the same as with the Svengali or 
Mene-Tekel packs, the short cards do not appear. 

Again, by taking two packs, one with a red back, the other with a blue 
back and using the red cards with red backs and the blue cards with 
blue backs, and arranging them as above, you can show all red faces 





and turning the pack over show all red backs. Then by slipping the top 
card to the bottom and riffling on the opposite corner show all black 
faces and follow that by showing all blue backs. 

By applying the principle of roughening the backs (see Svengali 
section) and then arranging the cards in pairs one red, one black, with 
the backs together, and also carrying out the reverse stripper 
arrangement as above for each color you cannot only show all red and 
all black by riffling but also by fanning cards. 

Properly introduced, that is by exchanging the pack that has been 
freely handled by the spectators, these results will be 
incomprehensible, even startling, to the layman and indeed to the 
average magician. 
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The Ambitious Card 


The use of the end strippers makes this trick as near perfection in 

handling as is possible. I am indebted to Mr. Annemann for permission 
to detail some of the moves he uses. In his hands the trick is perfect. 
Begin by having a card chosen, replaced, then bring it to the top by 
whatever means you prefer, making no reversal of the pack or the 
card. Order the card to the top and show it has arrived. Take it off by 
putting your finger-tips under it, thumb on top and turn it endwise to 
show the face. Replace the card face down by turning it over sideways. 
This is a perfectly natural way of showing the card and by using it you 
have reversed the card without any possibility of arousing suspicion. 

Show the chosen card again and push it under the next card. Order it 
to the top, lift the two cards as one, thumb at one end and fingers at 
the other. The projecting edges makes this the easiest thing in the 
world. Replace the two cards, take off the top card and push it under 
the next. This time, of course, the trick works itself, the chosen card is 
on the top. Lift it by the ends to show it in the same manner as when 
handling two cards. 

Again push the reversed card under the top one, make the double lift 
and show its face, push off the top card over the side of the pack a 
little and slide the two cards under it. This time lift three cards, just as 
easily as two, show the face of the reversed card and replace on top. 
Slide off the top card, not showing its face and push it into the middle, 
show the face of the next card, also an indifferent one, to prove the 
chosen card really has gone to the middle, riffle, make the double lift, 





and show reversed card back on top. 


Have the spectator hold out his hand palm upwards, slide off the top 
card on to his hand and drop the pack on top. He finds his card has 
returned to the top. 

The moves can be varied ad lib., and for close work it is one of the 
most effective that can be performed. 
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Impossible Card Discovery 

Baker 


Two packs are required, one a forcing pack with all the cards alike, 

the other being a regular pack minus the card of which the forcing 
pack is made up. Place the forcing pack in your left outside coat pocket 
on its side. 

Thus prepared, fan the regular pack with the faces to the audience and 
then have it shuffled. Take it back and illustrate to a spectator what 
you want him to do, saying, 'I want you to put the pack in your left 
coat pocket so' (put it in your left pocket upright) 'then draw a card 
from the middle of the pack thus and, without looking at it, hold it 
close to your body and place it in your right-hand pocket so,' do this 





















































with a card from the upright pack. Take the forcing pack from the left 
pocket and the card from the right-hand pocket, which you put on the 
bottom of the forcing pack. Hand this pack to the spectator and he 
puts it in his pocket. While you turn your back he takes out one card 
as directed and places it in his right-hand pocket. 

This done, you turn and take back the pack. You ask him, 'Did you do 
as 1 directed? Now put the shuffled pack in your pocket in this manner- 
-(put the forcing pack in your left pocket on its side) you withdrew one 
card only and put it in the other pocket--(take a card from the regular 
pack and put it in the other pocket). Is that right?' Take the regular 
pack from the left pocket and the card from the other pocket and put 
the pack down. You slowly name the card and the spectator takes it 
out and shows it. This card added to the pack on the table makes it 
complete and no clue is left to the mystery. 
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One Ahead 

Jordan 


Effect. Performer shows two packs, red- and a blue-backed 

respectively. From the blue pack he throws a card face down on the 
table. A card is freely chosen from the red pack and is retained by a 
spectator. The blue card is turned, it is the same as the card freely 
chosen from the red pack. 

METHOD. The blue-backed pack is unprepared but has at the top a 
double-backed card, one side red the other blue, with blue side 
uppermost. The red-backed pack consists of twenty-six pairs of 
duplicate cards. The backs have a one-way pattern and the cards of 
each pair point in opposite directions. All the first cards of each pair 
point one way, the second cards the reverse way. The pack can be 
riffled to show all the cards are different. Place the double-backed card 
from the top of the blue pack on the table, carefully avoiding any 
exposure of the lower red side. Riffle the red pack showing the faces to 
the spectators and they will appear to be ordinary cards. Spread the 
pack and allow a spectator to make a free choice. As he takes it you 
note the way the pattern lies so that you will know whether the 
duplicate is above it or below. Cut the pack to bring the duplicate to 
the top. Take it and with it execute the Mexican turn-over, thus 
leaving the duplicate card face up on the table and carrying away the 
double-faced card which you turn over in your fingers so that the red 
back shows to the spectators. 
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The Mentalist's Card Staggerer 

Annemann 


A LITTLE preparation is required. You need five cards of the same 

suit and value, say 8H, with backs to match the pack in use. From the 
pack take the 8H, put four indifferent cards on it and put the packet in 
your inside coat pocket with the backs outwards. Take from the pack 
the KD, put it amongst the five 8's of H, between the third and fourth 
and put the six cards on top of the pack. In the coat pocket have some 
letters or papers. 

Take the pack from its case and slowly fan it, from left to right, faces 
to the spectators, remarking that it would be a wonderful thing if you 
were to have one of the cards merely thought of and then find it. You 
say you cannot do that but you have had some success with a small 
number of cards. By this time you have spread all the cards but the 
special cards at the top and you close the fan. Riffle shuffle several 
times keeping the six cards intact on the top. Hand the cards to a 
spectator asking him to deal five cards face down in a row. This done 
take the pack back. Tell him you will turn your back and he is to turn 
and look at any card he wishes, being careful in picking it up not to 
bend it and after putting it face down again to move all the cards 
slightly so that no possible clue will be left. Illustrate by picking up the 
fourth card, the KD, carefully, then as you are about to replace it, as if 
struck by an afterthought push that card back in the pack and deal the 
top card, the fifth 8H, all five cards are then 8H's. 

Turn away; spectator looks at one card and replaces it; turn to the 
table again and pick up the five cards keeping the faces towards 
yourself. Hold the packet in your right hand, with the left remove the 
letters, etc., from your breast pocket, then turn your right side to the 
front, take the five cards in your left hand and hold the edge of your 
coat with the right. Apparently place the cards in the breast pocket, 
really thrust them into your upper waistcoat pocket but insert the free 
fingers of the left hand into the pocket making a slight bulge which is 
visible to the audience. Open the coat and let them see your hand 
coming away from the pocket. With the left hand reach into the pocket 
and take out the top card of the packet there and repeat the action 
three more times. For the last card let the spectator put his hand in 
the pocket and certify that just one card remains. Have him name the 
card he looked at originally, then bring out and show the card he now 
holds. It is the same card. 

The pack is now complete and can be freely examined as no clues 




remain. 
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Coincidentally 

Jordan 


Any two packs may be used after being shuffled by the spectators. 

One pack is put on each of your palms and you deal the top card from 
each pack face down on the table about a foot apart. Ask a spectator 
to choose one of them and as your hands swing back after the deal 
change the two packs from hand to hand behind your back. Pick up 
the card not chosen and put it on top of the pack it apparently came 
from, actually due to the switch it goes on to the pack which has a 
duplicate of it. Run over the faces, find the duplicate, put it on the 
bottom and put the pack down. Look at the other chosen card, note 
what it is but call it as being the card returned to the pack, keeping its 
face away from the spectators, and replace it face down on the table. 

Take the second pack, take out three cards, naming them, one being 
the duplicate of the card on the table, and put them face down, the 
duplicates being No. 1 and 2 in the row. Riffle the other pack, asking 
spectator to call 'Stop' whenever he pleases. At the word separate 
your hands, right hand holding the original lower half, left hand the 
upper half, and put them side by side. Top card of one, or bottom card 
of the other, is chosen and put aside, and the packets put together so 
that the duplicate card remaining becomes the top or bottom card as 
the case may be. Let spectator throw a die. No matter what number 
shows, you count to one of the duplicates, pick it up and put it on top 
of the pack in right hand. Left hand takes other pack. Ask spectator to 
turn up the three remaining cards and as he does so swing packs 
behind your back and push the duplicates on the top or bottom to the 
opposite pack to which they belong. As the missing card is named, 
deal it with the right hand from pack to which it was just transferred. 
The card from the other pack is turned up and proves to be the same. 

The two packs must have the same back pattern. 
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Magnetic Mental Control 





Two packs are required. One with blue backs, unprepared, and one 

with red backs, prepared as follows: Take twenty-six red-backed cards 
and twenty-six blue-backed ones, and set them up alternately to make 
a regular fifty-two-card pack. Roughen the faces of all the red cards 
and the backs of the blue cards so that when the cards are spread the 
red backs only will show. Thus prepared the pack can be fanned, 
spread on a table and even shuffled by the overhand method without 
revealing the blue-backed cards. Take the bottom card of the pack, it 
will be a rough-backed blue card, and put it on top of the unprepared 
blue pack. 

To show the trick. Take the blue pack from its case, fan it to show 
the faces and the blue backs, and throw out the Joker. Take out the 
red pack, and exhibit it in the same fashion. Put the red pack down 
and take up the blue-faced cards. Shuffle the top card to the middle, 
then take it out, not allowing anyone to see its face, and place it on 
the top of the red pack and make one cut. This returns the card with 
the rough blue back to its mate the red card with roughened face. So 
far as the audience is concerned you have simply taken a blue card 
from the blue pack and placed it in the red pack, burying it with a cut 
and you next shuffle the reds with their faces to the front. Spread 
these cards face up and invite a spectator to touch any one of them; 
cut at the card, slide it out of the fan and hand it to the spectator face 
up. Ask him if he had a free choice. Then have him turn the card over, 
it is a blue-backed card. Turn the rest of the cards and fan them, they 
all have red. backs. He has found the very card you just before 
transferred from the blue pack. 
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Movie Color Cards 

Two packs are required, one with blue backs, the other with red 
backs, and card cases to match. Also two double-backed cards, one 
side red, the other side blue. Place one of these, red side upward on 
top of the blue-backed pack and the other blue side upward on the red- 
backed pack. Place the red pack with blue top card in the blue case 
and the blue pack with the red top card in the red case. 

The effect of the trick is to apparently make the packs change places. 
Take the cards from the blue case and to make them appear all blue 
backs, first hold the pack so that the blue-back card on top is seen by 
the spectators. Turn the pack with its face to the front in the left hand 
as if about to overhand shuffle face upwards. Lift the rear half of the 
pack with the right hand and turn it so that the blue-back card on top 



can be seen; drop some cards from the face of this packet on to the 
packet in the left hand and again turn the right and show the blue 
back. Repeat this several times, remarking 'a blue-backed pack of 
cards'. In squaring the pack, keep its face to the audience and secretly 
reverse the top card, bringing its red side uppermost. Replace this 
pack in the blue case. 

Perform the same operations with the other pack to prove it is a red- 
backed pack and, after reversing its double-backed top card, place it in 
the red case. It only remains to work up the effect as strongly as 
possible: order the change to take place and show that the red cards 
are in the blue case and vice versa. 
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Transpo Color Change 

Two packs are required, one with blue backs and one with red. They 
are placed in your trousers pockets, one pack in each. The packs 
change places. 

First show your pockets are empty, and then place the red pack in the 
right pocket, the blue in the left. Openly take the packs from the 
pockets and show what will take place by changing the packs from one 
hand to the other, the left hand taking the red pack, the right hand the 
blue. Put the packs in the pockets again, order the invisible transfer, 
take them out and show that the red pack has passed back to the left 
pocket and the blue to the right. When you took the packs out of the 
pockets to demonstrate the change, one card was left in each pocket, 
so that at the finish the audience see only these single cards of the 
opposite colors. 
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Invisible Flight 

Hamblen 


Two packs are necessary, one with blue backs, the other red, and a 

duplicate of one blue-backed card, 5S, for instance. Steam off stamp 
on the red pack's case, insert the duplicate 5S in the middle of the 
pack and reseal it. Put this on your table with the blue-backed pack on 
top of which you have placed the 5S, together with five slips of paper, 






an envelope and a glass. 


To begin, hand the sealed red pack to the spectator for safe keeping. 
False shuffle the blue pack keeping the 5S on top, then have five cards 
drawn, amongst them must be the 5S, with five chances you can 
hardly fail to force the 5S, but remember which person drew it. Hand 
slips of paper and pencils to the five persons, asking them to initial the 
faces of their cards and to write the names of the cards on the slips. 
This done, gather up the five cards getting the 5S to the bottom of the 
packet. Tell the five spectators to wad their slips into small balls, and 
as you turn to your table to pick up the envelope let the 5S drop on 
top of the pack. Turn to audience and slowly place the four cards 
(supposed to be five) in the envelope and give it to be held. Collect the 
wadded slips in a glass, take particular note of the 5S slip so that you 
will be able to pick it out. Shake the pellets around and toss them on 
to the table. 

Pick out the 5S pellet, hand it to the spectator who has the red pack. 
He reads the name on the slip, opens the pack and finds the duplicate 
blue-backed 5S. Take this card from him to show it to everyone and 
ask the person holding the envelope to open it and see that the 5S has 
gone. As he does this you change the card in your hand for the 
initialed 5S previously dropped on the top of the pack. Hand this to the 
person who drew it to identify his initials. 
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Blind Man's Buff 

Hamblen 


Two duplicate packs are required, one unopened and other prepared 

as follows. Suppose you use Bicycle Rider cards which have a small 
white dot in the circle on the backs. With red or blue ink according to 
the colour of the backs cover up this white dot. Put about forty of the 
cards thus prepared in your left outside coat pocket so that they lie, 
well squared, on their sides. Thus prepared hand out the unopened 
pack to a spectator to break open, after which he is to shuffle the 
cards thoroughly and have ten cards selected by other spectators. This 
done you take back the remainder from him and tell the choosers of 
the cards to mark their cards inconspicuously on the faces. Your 
volunteer assistant is then to collect them. While this is being done 
you have all the time in the world to put the remainder of the pack in 
your left coat pocket and bring out the forty marked cards. Casually 
place these on the table. Let your volunteer assistant put the collected 
cards in the pack and then shuffle as thoroughly as he pleases. 







Have a folded handkerchief tied over your eyes as you stand behind 
the table, and have the pack placed down in front of you. You can see 
down the sides of your nose and as you flick the cards off the top one 
by one spot the white-center cards, which are the selected ones, show 
them and have them acknowledged. Place them aside face up. A good 
blind is to let your hand stray from the pack after you have found half 
a dozen or so and hover over one of the cards already turned up. Pick 
it up, turning it and ask 'Someone's card?' You will be told you have 
already found that one. Ask your helper to put the cards aside as you 
find them. This clinches the impression that you cannot see anything. 

You may easily get the very last card on top of the rest as you pretend 
to search for it. Gather the pack, take off the blindfold and palm the 
card. Have it named, plunge your hand into your pocket and produce 
it. 'No wonder 1 couldn't find it,' you say. 
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Speaking Of Pink Elephants 

A BLUE-BACKED pack of cards is shown to contain no duplicates. A 

mentally selected card is removed by a spectator and is found to have 
become red-backed in his own hands. Knockout number two comes 
when he discovers that the whole pack has turned red-backed. He 
replaces his card without your seeing it and as soon as he names it 
you spell out its name, removing a card for each letter and turning it 
up on the last one. The pack is now cut in two portions and a card 
selected from one of them vanishes and reappears in the other. 

Bicycle cards, whose backs have white margins, are most suitable. 
From a red-backed pack remove these cards: 2, 3, 7, 8, Q, of C's; 4, 

5, 9, J, K, of H's and S's. Cut a narrow strip from the ends of these 
and glue each to the back of a card taken from a blue-backed pack 
being sure that none of these red-backed cards are duplicated by the 
blues. Lay the double cards out face up, glued ends all one way. Now 
from a second red pack remove the duplicates of the fifteen named 
above. Cut them short and smooth their cut corners with sandpaper. 
Lay them out face up in the same order as the rear ones of the glued 
pairs already laid out. 

To assemble: On the first single card place the eighth double one, 
then the second single, ninth double, third single, tenth double, etc., 
to the ninth single on which goes the first double, tenth single, second 
double, etc., until all are picked up. The duplicate of any rear card of a 
glued pair is thus about half the pack removed from it, the pack 



having been assembled face up, and all glued ends the one way. Turn 
the pack face down and place on it an indifferent blue-backed card. 

Hold the pack face down, glued ends inwards and with the other hand 
riffle the free ends, from back towards face of pack. Do not call 
attention to it but everyone will notice that all backs show blue. Raise 
the pack vertically, so that it faces the company and freely show the 
blue-backed card at the back, transfer it to the face of the pack. Riffle 
the free ends from the back towards the face, or fan the cards, the 
faces now showing, owing to the upright position of the pack. 
Demonstrating that the cards are all different, have someone mentally 
select a card as you riffle them. As he can only see the faces of the 
short rear cards of the glued cards, his choice is limited to them. 

Fan the pack requesting the man to remove his card. Naturally he 
removes its single duplicate and his free handling of it is what makes 
this so convincing. Square the pack and turn it face down, concealing 
its back for the present. Tell him to return his card. He turns it face 
down to do so and discovers it is red-backed. Before he recovers you 
begin fanning the pack from the left hand to the right, counting as you 
do so. The whole pack is now red-backed. 

When you have counted eleven cards of the fan into the right hand, 
have him insert his card there, and continue spreading the cards, 
being careful not to expose the single blue-backer at the pack's face. 
Close the pack and have him name his card. Then deal a card at a 
time on the table for each letter of its name, as 'DEUCE OF CLUBS', 
and turn up the last card. It is his card. This is because each of the 
fifteen cards he could choose all spell with twelve letters. 

As your right hand turns the card up your left hand slips the blue-back 
card at pack's face into left side coat pocket. Fan the pack until you 
feel two adjacent double cards and insert his between them, where it 
originally came from. Replace the spelt off cards on the pack one at a 
time to restore the original order. 

Fan the pack to show there are no duplicates, then cut it into two 
heaps. Riffle the end of the smaller heap so that only the rear cards of 
the glued pairs can be seen. The spectator mentally selects any one 
save the heap's face card. Riffle the other heap similarly to show his 
card isn't there. Now fan the first heap showing each card separately. 
His card has gone. Fan the other heap and its short single duplicate is 
found and may be removed and examined as it is unprepared. 
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Card Telepathy 


THE performer's assistant, acting as the medium, is escorted to 
another room. From a pack of cards a spectator freely selects a card 
which is shown to everyone and then put in the spectator's pocket. A 
blank slip of paper is placed in a plain envelope and together with a 
pencil is sent to the medium. The envelope is returned and being 
opened by one of the audience is found to have a message written on 
the slip of paper giving the name of the card. 

The information is conveyed by the envelope and the pencil. If the 
card is a C gum down the right side of the flap only; if a H gum the left 
side, if a S the tip only and if it is a D simply push the flap inside. The 
value of the card is marked on the pencil with the finger-nail on the 
wood beside the letters denoting the trade name, etc. For instance, if 
the card is an A make a mark opposite the first letter, if a 2 mark the 
second letter and so on. 
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Card X 


THE pack is thoroughly shuffled by a spectator and the performer 

takes the pack. He introduces his assistant who is to act as the 
medium. She is seated on a stool and a blindfold placed over her eyes. 
In adjusting this some eight or ten cards, previously memorized by the 
lady, are added to the pack by the operator taking them from her sash 
at the back. Cards are then held up with the faces to the spectators, 
backs to the medium. With the customary hesitation, slight mistakes 
and corrections she calls their names. 
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Sight Unseen 

THIS trick is arranged for two people, performer and medium, 
preferably a lady, and is only suitable for private performances or 
small clubs. 







You arrange that you and your assistant shall be introduced to 
members of your audience and you take care to both note the first 
three people. Classify them in the order of the first letters of their 
surnames, for instance Mr. Bell, Miss Jones and Mrs. Smith. It is 
understood between you that the first person will represent the AC; 
the second person the AH; the third the AS and any fourth person in 
the audience will stand for the AD. When the feat is to be presented 
the medium is escorted into another room. From any pack lay out the 
four A's, face up and invite one of the three people first introduced to 
step forward and touch a card. Suppose you call Mr. Bell and it 
happens luckily that he selects the card he represents, you tell him to 
simply concentrate on the card he touched, go into the next room and 
the medium will tell him the name of that card. The medium, of 
course, knows the card she is to name the moment he enters the room 
and does so with the proper acting. If, however, he touches another 
card you ask him to sit down again telling him to keep his mind fixed 
on the card. Suppose it was the AH he selected, then to get a double 
concentration, you would ask Miss Jones to go to the medium. If the 
AD is the card touched send any member of the audience outside of 
the three special persons. 

As with all similar feats the presentation is practically the whole thing. 
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Miracle Code 


A SIMPLE code is used covering the cards of a pack. The order of the 

suits is C, H, S, D, and the cards of each suit run from the A to the K. 
Thus one is AC, thirteen the KC; fourteen the AH and so on up to fifty- 
two which would be KD. Therefore any card having been selected if 
you convey the corresponding number to the medium he can name the 
card. 

Your assistant is taken to another room by a committee. From any 
pack a card is freely chosen, you take and fold it in half, noting what it 
is. Hand it to a spectator telling him to continue folding it in the same 
way into the smallest possible compass. As he does so tear a corner 
about six inches square from the top of a page in a magazine you have 
lying handy, the page number corresponding with the number of the 
card in the code. Take the folded card and wrap it in the paper so that 
the proper page number is on the outside. The package is carried to 
your assistant, he places it to his forehead, reading the page number 
as he does so, and after due concentration he names the card. 
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Telepathic Cards 

A PACK is shuffled and spread on a table face up. Members of the 
audience touch any cards and remember them. Cards are gathered up 
and again shuffled and a spectator takes the pack out of the room to 
an assistant who acts as the medium. In a few moments she makes 
her appearance and hands to the spectator a sealed envelope 
containing the chosen cards. 

A blank playing card and a short pencil repose in your right-hand 
trousers pocket. As the spectators touch the cards, one at a time, 
write an abbreviated name for each, thus, JD, 10H, 3S, and so on. 
Palm the card and add it to the pack when you gather up the cards. 
Cut or shuffle the cards after adding the palmed card. The spectator 
himself is thus the innocent bearer of the necessary information. For 
impromptu work with a borrowed pack palm one of the two's and use 
it for writing the names of the cards. 
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Toy Telephone Reading 

ASSISTANT is seated on the stage, performer carries a pack of cards 
and a toy telephone amongst the audience. A spectator selects any 
card then whispers softly into the telephone a request for the medium 
to name the card. She does this correctly. This may be repeated as 
often as desired. 

The information is given by a silent code as follows: 

SUITS 


Hearts: Phone in right hand, receiver on 
hook. 

Diamonds: Phone in left hand, receiver on hook. 


Clubs: Phone in right hand, receiver off 
hook. 








left hand, receiver off hook. 


four sections, omitting 


2. 4, 5, 3. 7, 8, 4. 10, J, 

6. 9. Q. 

Hand spectator the phone and ask 
him to stand up. 

Ask him to stand, then hand him the 
phone. 

Have him stand up, hand him the 
phone, then sit down. 

Merely hand him the phone. 

Signal position in each of the sections thus: 

1st number: if performer does not remove telephone from 
spectator. 

2nd number: if he takes telephone with right hand. 

3rd number: if he takes telephone with left hand. 
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Spades: 

VALUES. 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Phone in 


Divide i 
the K: 

1. A, 2, 

3. 


Duo-Mentality 

Albright 

THIS is a trick for two people, the name of a card being apparently 

transmitted to one of them without any apparent means of 
communication. 

The secret lies in the use of an Eversharp pencil, known as a propelling 
pencil and which has a transparent barrel. In this barrel there is a 
series of spirals, one of which is red. By holding the nickel tip and 
turning the barrel the lead is forced out and the red signal moves 
down one spiral towards the tip. It follows that any number from one 
to thirteen can be signaled by bringing the red point to the required 
spiral, so covering the value of any card. The cap band can be 
replaced in four different positions in relation to the barrel of the 
pencil; let these indicate C, H, S, D. 


With the pencil in hand let any card be named and while the spectator 






finds the card, removes it and puts it in his pocket, set the pencil; it is 
best to have this at the tenth spiral and move the red signal back or 
forward as may be necessary. Send the pencil to the medium (who 
previously had left the room) together with a pad, an old envelope or a 
piece of paper. She reads the signals, writes the name of the card and 
this is proved to be correct by the card in the spectator's pocket. 
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Three In One Card Trick 

R. W. Hull 


You require a pack, one extra card with the same back pattern and 

two visiting cards. Discard the Joker and any one of the other cards, 
inserting in its place the extra card, say the 7D. Find the 7D belonging 
to the pack and put it on top, the duplicate on the bottom. On one of 
the two visiting cards write 'Seven of Diamonds'. Turn the written side 
downwards and put the blank card on top, now put them in a 
waistcoat pocket, blank card outside. 

Show the pack by spreading the faces without exposing the top 7D 
and riffle shuffle leaving top and bottom cards in place. Divide the 
pack into two packets of twenty-six cards, by counting off twenty-six 
from the top without reversing the order of the cards; then count the 
remainder reversing them in the count. You have thus two packets of 
twenty-six with a 7D on the top of each. Ask a spectator to call a 
number between one and twenty-six. Count to that number reversing 
the cards, bringing a 7D to that position. Put the packet down, take 
out the visiting cards. Let the top side be seen to be blank, turn over 
the two and on the blank side of the lower one write the number just 
called. Put this card on top of the packet, 7D side downwards. Take 
the other packet and have someone else call a number, count down to 
it again reversing the cards. Write the number on the second visiting 
card letting both sides be seen. Force the choice of the first packet, 
hand it to the spectator to deal to the number he called where he finds 
the 7D. Hand the visiting card to him and he finds the name of that 
card written on it. In the meantime you have wet your thumb with 
saliva. Pick up the packet, transferring the moisture to the back of the 
top card. Place the 7D on it, cut the cards burying it, unobtrusively 
squeeze the packet and order the 7D to pass to the other packet at 
the number chosen freely and recorded on the other visiting card. Let 
a spectator pick up that packet and hold it. Deal your cards face up, 
the 7D sticks to the back of the wet card; it has vanished. The other 
7D is found at the chosen number. 
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The Midnight Marvel 

U. F. Grant 


Effect. A spectator takes the four 2's from his own pack, replaces 

them in different parts of the pack and shuffles. The pack is handed on 
again. The four 2's are reversed in the pack. They are taken out. The 
spectator holds the rest of the pack. The lights are put out and on 
again, the 2's are again reversed in the pack, and the performer holds 
four indifferent cards. 

SECRET. In your waistcoat pocket you have four 2's from a strange 
pack, the back pattern doesn't matter since it is never seen. When the 
spectator takes the four 2's and replaces them, tell him to be careful 
not to put any of them within six cards of the top or bottom. When the 
lights are put out you simply take out your own four 2's, put them in 
different parts of the pack reversed, take off four cards from the top of 
the pack and put them in your pocket. 

When the lights are on again, spread the pack backs up and the four 
2's (your strange cards) are seen to be-face up. Draw them out 
towards yourself and put them in a face-up packet, being careful not 
to allow a glimpse of their backs. Run through the pack, saying you 
will reverse the four cards in different places, any four, you say, but 
you really reverse the four 2's, this time being careful not to allow a 
glimpse of their faces. Lights out-put the four 2's (our stranger cards) 
in your pocket and take out the four indifferent cards you took from 
the pack in the first phase of the trick. 

Lights up-you hold four indifferent cards and the four 2's are again 
found to be reversed in the pack. The pack is again complete, the 
stranger cards are safely out of the way and no clue is left. 

It is advisable to carry two sets of 2's, one bridge size and one poker 
size, you are then prepared for whatever cards may be used. 
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The Limit Four Ace Trick 

Billy O'Connor 






THE four A's are shown and laid singly on the table in a row, or on a 

card stand. On top of each A three other cards are placed. One pile is 
now selected and is shown to contain but one A and three indifferent 
cards, and is placed in a glass facing the audience. The other three 
piles are picked up, shown to be as represented and are placed back 
into various parts of the pack. On command the A's are caused to 
leave the pack and enter the pile on the table; the pack is riffled 
through and no A's are to be seen, while on fanning the packet which 
has been standing in the glass they are found to be the four A's. 

Preparation. Seven A's are required-One AS and duplicates of AD, AC 
and AH. These latter six A's are all cut short, and one of each suit is 
prepared as follows: Paste each one on to the face of an indifferent 
card, gluing them together at the bottom only, so that you have three 
double cards with an A showing on the face of each. These three 
double cards are the ones that will be later dealt on to the AS pile, so 
it is obvious that when this pile is picked up and ruffled at the top 
(loose end) by the thumb, only the AS and the three indifferent cards 
will show, yet when the packets is fanned it shows four A's. Place the 
prepared duplicate A's third, seventh and eleventh from the top of the 
pack, and the other three short A's and the AS among the lower cards 
of the pack. 

Routine. Fan the pack and pick out the four single A's and set them in 
a row on the card stand with the AS in third position. Deal three cards 
on to each A, one at a time, bringing the prepared duplicate A cards 
on to the AS. Force this pile, riffle it as explained above to show only 
the A on the face and three indifferent cards and, set it up in a glass 
facing the audience. Take up each of the other piles, riffle them in the 
same fashion and put them back in the pack. Tap narrow edge of pack 
on the table to settle the 'short' A's and riffle the top edge of pack 
slowly to show that the A's have disappeared. Fan the packet which 
has been standing in the glass and show the four A's. 
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Zen's Card Miracle 


■ OU will require two packs of readers, that is with marked backs, 
and a small easel made to hold twenty-five cards in five rows of five 
cards each. To prepare for the trick sort out the two packs, separate 
into odd and even cards, counting J's and K's odd, Q's even. From 
each of the odd packets discard three cards, the 3's of C, S, and D, for 
instance. You have now two packets of odd cards, twenty-five cards in 
each. Shuffle one set, then sort out the other into exactly the same 




order and stack one set on top of the other. Put this pack on the table 
face down. 

Take one of the piles of twenty-four even cards and discard any four, 
say the four 2's, leaving twenty cards and put these in your upper left 
waistcoat pocket. Take the other pile of even cards, add one set of the 
discarded 3's to them making twenty-seven cards and put them in 
your right-hand coat pocket with a handkerchief over them. Discard 
entirely the other set of 3's and 2's. 

To present the trick, have a spectator cut the pack and count off 
twenty-five cards. Let him have four cards taken and retained by any 
four persons. Casually pick up the remaining twenty-five cards and put 
them in your right coat pocket under the handkerchief with the twenty- 
seven cards already there making a complete pack. When the helper 
returns to you take the cards from him and let him choose a card. 

When you turn your back so that all the five chosen cards can be held 
up for all to see, quietly take out the twenty even cards from your 
waistcoat pocket and drop into it the twenty odd cards. Do this without 
moving your elbows. Have the helper replace his card in the packet 
and shuffle the cards, then go down and collect the rest, having the 
cards shuffled as much as is wanted. 'Faking the packet you lay the 
cards out on the easel, note the five odd cards and later pick them out 
as dramatically as you can. Finally switch for the pack in your right 
coat pocket. 
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A Novel Card Problem 

Two packs are necessary, one ordinary the other with all the cards 
cut a trifle shorter. Put the short pack in your right-hand coat pocket 
on its side and you are ready. 

Let five or six persons each pick out a card and hand the pack along. 
This done, go to the first person, have the card returned, bring it to 
the top and false shuffle, leaving it there. Put the pack in your coat 
pocket upright. Say that you will bring the card out at any number that 
may be called. Suppose 7 is the number chosen. Draw out six cards 
from the short pack and on the seventh bring out the top card of the 
ordinary pack which is the first card chosen. Bring out the short pack 
and add the six cards previously drawn from it but leaving the chosen 
card on the table. 


The remaining chosen cards are now returned to the short pack which 



is given a vigorous shuffle, and you find them with ease and reveal 
them in various ways. Deal with one card at a time and throw each 
card as you discover it on the table. 
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Get it in the Dark 

Annemann 


THREE forcing packs are required. Suppose for the sake of illustration 

that one pack is made up of A's, the second of 2's and the third of 3's. 
Remove these three cards from a regular pack and place a forcing 
pack in each of your outside coat pockets and the third in the right hip 
pocket. To show the trick: 

Have the regular pack shuffled and examined. Take it back and have 
the lights turned off. At once take forcing pack No. 1 from right coat 
pocket and drop regular pack into left hip pocket. Let a spectator take 
the forcing pack, take out one card and return it to your hand. 
Meantime with your left hand take out pack No. 2. Take back pack No. 
1 in right hand and at once give No. 2 to a second spectator with your 
left hand. Your right hand meanwhile drops No. 1 pack into your right 
coat pocket. Take No. 3 pack from your right hip pocket, receive pack 
No. 2 in your left hand and hand out No. 3 with the right. Take out the 
regular pack from the left hip pocket and when the No. 3 pack is 
returned slip it into your hip pocket and have the lights turned up. 
Name the three cards, varying the method of pretended divination 
each time. These cards being returned complete the pack, and no clue 
is left to the modus operandi. 
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Zens' Miracle Pocket To Pocket 
Trick 

THREE packs are required, all with the same backs. Take any fifteen 

cards from one pack and mix them. Take the same cards from each of 
the other two packs and put them in exactly the same order as the 
first fifteen. Stack the three piles together. This pack can now be cut, 
with complete cuts, any number of times and the first fifteen cards and 
the next fifteen cards will always be duplicates. Three small envelopes 







are necessary. In one place any twelve cards from one of the original 
packs, seal it and put it in your inside or outside breast pocket. Take 
three more indifferent cards from the same pack, put them under the 
two remaining envelopes and put the envelopes and cards near the 
edge of your table, but slightly overlapping it, so that you can pick up 
cards and envelopes together and keeping the cards concealed below 
it. 

With these preparations complete invite a spectator to cut your 
prepared pack, complete the cut and deal off fifteen cards. Pick up the 
two envelopes and the cards, drop them on top of the fifteen, thus 
imperceptibly adding the three cards to the packet. Have the helper 
choose one of the envelopes, put the cards into it, seal it and put it in 
his pocket. Again have him cut the remainder of the pack and deal off 
fifteen more cards. Taking these down to the audience, he has three 
cards selected by different people and replaced. He then brings the 
cards back, shuffles them and puts them in the remaining envelope 
which is sealed. Take it from him, pointing out that you have not 
touched a card, and push the envelope into your coat pocket but 
instantly bring out the one already there which contains twelve cards 
only. Give it to someone to hold. (If you use the outside breast pocket 
the envelope can remain there in full view.) The trick is now done and 
you have simply to work up the dramatic part. Order the three chosen 
cards to pass from one envelope to the other. One is found to have 
twelve cards and the other eighteen, with the duplicates of the three 
chosen cards amongst them. 
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Neat Card Detection 

THE cards of a Bicycle Air Cushion finish pack can be divided into two 

classifications. The parallel ridges and depressions which run the 
length of the backs of the cards do so in different directions. The few 
on which they run straight up and down should be discarded 
beforehand. Sort the cards accordingly into two packets, making a 
bridge between them. To locate a card simply cut at the bridge, hand 
one packet to a spectator and keep the other. He takes any one of his 
cards, notes it, and pushes it face down into your packet. Let him take 
the packet immediately and shuffle it. You can readily find his card by 
the backs alone. Reveal it in as striking a way as possible. 
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New Card Locator 


Take any court card face downward and place a sixpence on the 
center of its back. Hold the coin firmly with the thumbs and press 
firmly and evenly with the fingers from underneath all around the 
card. The shape of the coin will be clearly impressed on the card, a 
rim, imperceptible to the eye, being left on the face of the card. The 
cards may be freely shuffled by a spectator and the prepared card will 
pass unnoticed, yet you can find it instantly by squaring the pack and 
cutting. After a card has been chosen simply cut at the prepared card, 
have the selected card returned on top of the lower half and drop the 
cut fairly and openly on top. You have simply to square the pack, cut 
at the locator card and riffle shuffle, leaving the chosen card at the top 
to be dealt with as you please. 

Or you may hold the pack as for the Charlier Pass, relax the pressure 
of the thumb and the pack will always break at the prepared card. 
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The Fourteen Pack 

R. W. Hull 


THIS pack is so arranged that after a spectator has shuffled it and 

then, while still retaining it, has thrust the Joker into it anywhere, the 
cards above and below it, or the two cards above or below, will always 
give a total of fourteen if their values are added together. 

The cards must first be set up, then their backs and faces prepared. 

For the set-up make four piles of cards in order from A to K with the 
suits well mixed in each pile. From the first draw out the top and 
bottom cards, A and K, putting them together; then the Q and 2, Jack, 
3, 10 and 4 and so on. Each packet will give six pairs totaling fourteen, 
and the four 7's making two more pairs you will have twenty-six pairs 
with the Joker being the odd card. Place the pack so arranged face 
down on a table. The back of the top card must be polished and its 
face roughened: the second card must have its back roughened and its 
face polished; the third, back polished, face roughened, and so on 
throughout the pack. Finally, roughen both sides of the Joker. For the 
process of polishing see p. 95, for roughening p. 104. 

A pack so arranged and prepared may be handed out to be shuffled 
overhand without fear since the pairs cling together. If a spectator 



prepares to dovetail shuffle, stop him under pretense of not wishing to 
have the cards bent. Now if the Joker goes in between two rough 
surfaces it will push the cards above and below it out a little on the 
opposite side, in this case the card above it and the card below will 
always total fourteen; but if it goes in between two smooth cards, the 
two cards above or below will total fourteen. 

Whether all this trouble merely to force one number is worth while is 
for the reader to decide for himself. 
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Telepathy? 

Effect. The performer fans a borrowed pack of cards with the faces 

towards himself. He borrows a pencil and puts any mark or initial a 
spectator may call on one of the cards. He shuffles the pack and asks 
the spectator to call the name of any card that comes into his mind. 

He fans the pack, locates the card named and hands it out. It bears 
the mark or initial that was called. No other card in the pack bears any 
mark. 






WORKING. This depends 
on the use of a 'thumb 
writer'. The borrowing of 
the pencil, the pretended 
writing and the return of the 
pencil, merely built up the 
effect psychologically. 
Nothing is written at that 
time. The card is marked at 
the moment when it is found 
in the fan and withdrawn 
from the other cards. 


Thumb writers of various kinds from the thumb-tip to the tiny flesh- 
colored metal bands fitting over the ball of the thumb, can be had 
from the magic dealers. Ingenious performers will find many uses for 
this gimmick. 
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The Whispering Envelope 

Jordan 


Take an envelope of thin paper, insert a red card and show that it is 

quite opaque. Return the card to the pack and have someone shuffle 
it. Take the pack and count the cards to see that there are fifty-two, 
but as you do so run all the red cards to the bottom. Turn your back 
and holding the cards behind you spread the black cards and have one 
freely chosen. Put the pack aside. Pick up the envelope, hold it open, 
address side downwards and parallel with the floor. Have the card 
inserted face down, press it well into the lower left corner of the 
envelope, moisten the flap and fasten it. Fold the right-hand end of the 
envelope over as far as it will go and also the top. Let the spectator 
hold the envelope by the top right-hand corner. Strike a match and set 
the lower left corner alight, holding the match for an instant close to 
the corner when the index of the card will clearly show to you. 

When the envelope and the card are destroyed proceed to read the 
person's mind with the usual hesitation, getting first the colour, then 
the suit and finally the value. 
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Great Psychic Card Feat 

THIS trick is purely bluff but with proper presentation can be made 
very effective. 

You require a red lead pencil and an exact imitation of it, made of 
wood with the point painted red. Explain to a spectator that you are 
going to have him mark a card under such conditions that he, himself, 
will not know what card he marks. Take the red lead pencil from your 
pocket and mark several small red crosses on a piece of paper to show 
him what he is to do. Put the pencil back in your pocket, and hand him 
a pack of cards in which you have already marked a card with a small 
red cross. Have him shuffle the cards and then hold them behind his 
back face up. Tell him to cut the pack anywhere he pleases and, if he 
likes, to cut-the pack again. Point out that neither he, nor anybody 
else can possibly know the card now on top of the face-up pack. Take 
out the fake pencil, hand it to him and tell him to put a small red cross 
on the top card. Take back the pencil and put it in your pocket. Have 
him cut the cards, turn them face down and shuffle them, then bring 
the pack forward. You can pretend to look right through the cards by 






par-optic vision and name the card with the red cross on it. Having 
marked the card yourself you have no difficulty in naming it. He 
searches the pack and finds that very card marked with a red cross. 
Casually bring out the red lead pencil and leave it on the table. 
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Card Stabbing 

A CARD having been chosen, returned to the pack and the cards 

shuffled, it is discovered by a stab with a dagger although the cards 
after being scattered are covered with a newspaper. 

The newspaper is prepared by having a duplicate of the card concealed 
in a pocket made by pasting a duplicate piece of newspaper over it. 
After the cards are spread on the table or floor, lay the newspaper 
over them in such a way that the card pocket is not directly over any 
of the cards. A blindfold is tied over your eyes and the dagger is 
handed to you. Look down the sides of your nose, locate the pocket 
and after moving the point over the paper in gradually smaller and 
smaller circles, suddenly plunge it through the paper and the 
concealed card. Take off the blindfold and tear away the paper, 
destroying all evidence of the paper pocket. 
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Miracle Card Location 

Vernon 


PlIT a small quantity of gambler's daub, red or blue, on the flap of 
your own card case in such a position that the case cannot be opened 
naturally without some of the daub being smeared on the thumb. 
Ordinary lipstick may be used for red cards, and eye-shadow, the 
grease variety, for blue. 

Hand the prepared case to a spectator to remove the cards. When he 
pulls out the flap, a small quantity of daub will have been left on the 
ball of his thumb, so stop him and suggest that he use his own cards. 
Have him spread them in a row on the table, pick up any card, note 
what it is, return it to the pack and shuffle the cards as thoroughly as 
he likes. You leave the room as be does this. On returning you locate 








the card easily by the daub mark on the back. Use a small quantity of 
the daub, a few experiments will quickly indicate the right amount. 
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Miracle Location Club Version 

Vernon 


PREARRANGED pack and a small dab of gambler's daub on or 

under a waistcoat button are required. To present the trick the pack 
should be false shuffled and cut, or at least a series of straight cuts 
made. Several spectators are allowed free selection of cards but each 
time a card is drawn you make a light smear with the daub taken on 
your second finger-tip from the waistcoat button on the card above. 
Four or five cards may be taken and the pack handed out for their 
return and shuffled as much as the spectators wish. 

To locate the cards you have merely to find the cards marked with the 
daub and pick out, in each case, the card following it in the system 
used. Place these cards face down on the table. When you have them 
all, pick up the packet and hold it with the backs of the cards to the 
spectators. The drawers are asked to call their cards in turn and you 
pull each card slowly from the packet and show it. 

The same system can be used effectively as a mediumistic stunt. 
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Telepathic Selection 

James Maxwell-Magic Wand, March 1920 

THIS is the first description of a carbon card and since the invention 

has been claimed and sold by so many since the date it appeared, this 
belated credit should be given. 
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To prepare, take a spare card, either the 
Joker or the plain card usually supplied 
with a pack. Soak this for some time in 
water and carefully peel off the back, 
then dry it with blotting paper placed 
between the leaves of a book to keep it 
flat. Cut a piece of carbon paper slightly 
smaller than the card and gum this to 
the prepared back, the tracing side 
outwards. Next take a court card from 
any spare pack and with a razor blade 
cut on the line that encloses the picture 
along the top and bottom and one side, 
so that the center of the card will open 
l ik e a book, the uncut left side acting as 
a hinge. 


Paste the prepared back on top of this card, leaving the central flap 
quite free. Fit a small piece of thin white paper between the flap and 
the carbon sheet, adding a dot of gum at each corner. This paper can 
be used for two cards but must be renewed for each performance. This 
card is on the top of the pack which is used as a rest when the name 
of the card thought of is written. When you take the pack and run 
through the faces it is necessary only to lift the flap and read the 
impression. The prepared card can then be palmed and disposed of. 
Methods for using the card are left to the reader. 
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Mental Masterpiece 

Annemann 


wth taste 


Buy a pack of Bicycle 

Cards, the case of which 
contains a replica of the 
back design of the cards. 
Cut this out of the case. 
Split one of the cards and 
to its back paste a piece 
of good black pencil 
carbon paper cut to size, the prepared side of the carbon paper 
downwards. Paste around the quarter-inch white edge of the cut-out 
card case and lay the prepared carbon card on it. With the pack inside 
put the case under heavy pressure to dry. To use this faked case put a 
card with but few spots, such as one of the 2's, on the face of the pack 
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and put the pack in the case so that this card is next to the carbon 
paper. Anything written on a piece of paper placed on the back of the 
case will be reproduced by the carbon on the face of the top card. The 
pencil used should be a hard one and not more than three inches long 
so that the writer is induced to bear down heavily. 

To present the trick, or rather a trick, since the fake can be used in 
many ways, invite a spectator to step forward. Tell him to merely think 
of any card in the pack, he can change his mind as often as he likes till 
he fixes definitely on one card. Merely as a matter of precaution and 
as a means of helping him to concentrate on the card, hand him a 
piece of paper and a pencil and ask him to write the name of the card. 
Casually take the pack and place it under the paper as a support. Turn 
away while the writing is done, telling him to fold the paper and put it 
in his pocket. Take back the case and the pencil and impress on the 
subject that he must concentrate his thoughts on the card while you 
run through the pack. Take this out with the cards facing you, read the 
impression on the top card and after the proper amount of hesitation 
and searching, take out the card and lay it face down on his 
outstretched hand. Have him take out the paper and read the name of 
the card then hold it up for all to see. 
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Automatic Second Deal 

Vernon 


To ACHIEVE a perfect second deal, make a small hole in the corner 

of a card at the point at which the ball of the thumb lies when the pack 
is held in position for dealing, in the left hand. This hole must be just 
large enough to allow part of the ball of the thumb to touch the card 
below when the prepared card is placed on the top of the pack. With 
the card thus placed the left thumb can push off two cards evenly. The 
lower card is then pulled out by the tip of the right second finger (the 
first finger acts as a shield) and is seized between the thumb and 
second finger and dealt on to the table, the left thumb simultaneously 
pulling back the prepared card to the top. It is this pulling back of the 
top card that makes the deal so deceptive. 

To give a demonstration, have the faked card sixth from the top. Turn 
up the inner index corner of the top card and miscall it as the prepared 
card. Deal five cards very rapidly, then take off and show the prepared 
card, covering the hole with the finger and thumb. Replace it on top 
and say you will deal seconds again but more deliberately, then deal 
as described above, throwing the cards face down or face up as your 
fancy dictates and every now and then showing the top card still in 




position. With a minimum of practice a very convincing demonstration 
of second dealing can be made. 
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Magicardo 

THIS trick is performed with a pack that has a hole cut lengthwise 
through the center of the cards. The slit is about two and a half inches 
long and about half an inch wide, so that a card can be pushed 
through it if turned endwise. It is cut slightly nearer to one end than 
the other. If the pack is set with all the slits coinciding and one card is 
reversed the end of that card must protrude slightly when the pack 
hangs on a ribbon passed through all the slits. That is the secret. 



When any card has been freely chosen, simply turn the pack round 
before the card is replaced. Thread a ribbon through the slits, throw a 
handkerchief over the pack and then give the two ends of the ribbon 
to be held. The end of the chosen card will protrude above the others. 
Reach beneath the covering and find the protruding card, separate the 
pack at that point and push the card right through the holes in the 
cards on one side of it or the other. Push the pack together and bring 
the card out upright like the others. Remove it from the ribbon and 
show that it is the chosen card. The card may be marked and several 































may be used at once. 
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Stereotyped-Reading the 
Cards 

A SPECTATOR shuffles the cards and takes one. You feel it with your 

hands behind your back to get the vibration? With a piece of chalk you 
draw a correct picture of the card on a slate or blackboard. 

The cards are prepared beforehand by tracing the indices with Carter's 
red ink for the red cards and any good black ink for the black suits. 

You moisten the tip of right forefinger and when pretending to feel the 
card simply press the finger-tip on the index and so get an imprint of 
it. This can be read under cover of handling the chalk if you finish the 
trick using a slate or a blackboard. 

Editor's Note— Dr. Bates of Freemont, Ohio, was the first to show this 
trick. He used indelible blue and red pencils to trace the indices. 
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Thought Card Discovered 

Devant 


Invite a spectator to think of any card and then remove it from the 

pack, put it face down on the table and spread a handkerchief over it. 
While this is being done take a small black pin, which you had placed 
beforehand in the lower edge of your waistcoat, and hold it, point 
down, between the second and third fingers of your right hand. Put 
this hand on the handkerchief just over the card, place your left hand 
on top of your right and have the spectator put his hands on top of 
yours. Telling him to concentrate his thoughts on his cards. Push the 
pin into the top right-hand corner of the card, which will raise a tiny 
lump on its face. Then let the spectator replace the card in the pack 
and shuffle freely. Quietly drop the pin on the carpet. Take the pack 
and deal the cards face up, and when you reach the marked card, the 
tiny protuberance can be felt by forefinger. Note what it is but go right 
on. Accuse the spectator of not concentrating. Spread the cards face 









up, grasp his hand and sweep the other hand over the line of cards. 
Drop it dramatically on the chosen one. 
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Impromptu Detection 

THIS trick had better be done with a pack of weli-used cards. After 

such a pack has been thoroughly shuffled take it and secretly draw 
your thumb-nail obliquely across one side, leaving a scratched line. 
Hand the pack to a spectator to cut the cards while he decides on any 
number under twenty. He then deals cards face down to that number, 
note the next card and replace the dealt cards on top of it. Finally he is 
to cut the cards again so that all possible trace of his operations is 
lost. This is all done while your back is turned. 

You locate the card by the scratch. When the spectator first cut the 
pack, the line is divided into two parts. When he counts off a number 
of cards their order is reversed and the scratch on their edges will 
slant the opposite way. All you have to do is to see that all the cards 
with the reversed slant are in the same group, cut at lowest of these 
cards and the next card will be the one noted by the spectator. You 
can learn its identity by cutting so that it is the bottom card of the top 
half and sighting it as you riffle shuffle. Reveal the card in any way you 
wish. 
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Nine In Ten Detection 

Mark any card with a pencil dot on the top left corner and the lower 
right corner. If you are working with a borrowed pack you can do this 
during some previous trick in which you have had occasion to turn 
your back. 

Hand the pack to be thoroughly shuffled. Take it back and fan it, faces 
of the cards to the front to show it well mixed, spot the dotted card 
and cut to bring to the top. Divide pack and riffle shuffle, sighting the 
bottom card of the left-hand portion and letting it drop first, and 
retaining the marked card on top of the pack. With the pack face down 
on your left hand, seize about half the cards near their inner ends 






between the right thumb and second finger, the forefinger pressing 
down on the middle, lift the cards, giving the end of the packet a 
rather sharp squeeze and put it on the table. Take the remainder in 
the same way and drop them on top. Apparently you have made a 
simple cut, really you have made a bridge at the inner end of the pack 
while the outer ends of the cards lie flat. 

Put the pack face down on your left hand and invite a spectator to cut 
and note the card at the face of those taken off. He can only cut at the 
ends and in all probability will cut at the bridge. If the dotted card is at 
the top of those remaining in your left hand you know he has cut at 
the card you sighted, so you hand these cards to him and let him 
shuffle as much as he likes. You can reveal the card as you wish. If, 
however, he cut at another point, let him put his packet face down, 
yours going alongside it. Cut both packets, yours at the crimp, and in 
putting them together, see that the bottom part of his packet goes on 
top of the crimp, then cut at the crimp for a riffle shuffle and sight his 
card in the action. You will not often have to do this, however. 
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It's Up To You 

THIS trick can be done with any pack. Have the cards shuffled by a 

spectator, take them and under pretense of finding out if the pack is 
complete, count the cards face down on the table. As you deal the 
second, third and fourth cards press the nail of your second finger on 
the face of each card near the top right-hand corner. A slight lump will 
thus be made on the backs of these three cards in just the position to 
be felt with the ball of the left thumb in dealing the cards. After the 
count the three marked cards will be second, third and fourth from the 
bottom. 

Allow a card to be freely selected and noted. Put the pack on the table, 
the chosen card is placed on top and the pack cut by the spectator, 
burying it. Tell him to deal the cards one by one into two, three, or 
four heaps as he pleases. Infallibly this will bring his card above one of 
the marked cards. Let him look through the packets and hand you the 
one containing his card, face down. Pretending you have to know just 
how many cards are in the packet, deal the cards face down. When 
you feel the lump you know that the card just dealt is the chosen one. 
Count the number of cards you deal on top of it and you know its 
exact position enabling you to reveal it in any way you please. Present 
the trick as being dependent on an intricate mathematical formula. 
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Chapter XVII 

~The Use of Short Cards in Magical Effects" 
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The Short Card 

PrOBABLY the earliest device in the way of preparing cards for 

secret use in performing tricks was the wide or long card. As the name 
implies, one card is a trifle wider or longer than its fellows and 
therefore projects slightly either at the end or the side. To prepare 
such a pack have all the cards but one slightly shortened or narrowed 
by means of a printer's guillotine. Later came the thick card, two cards 
glued together and dried under pressure, which can be easily found by 
the fingers in riffling the edges. Variations of this idea such as cutting 
the picture of a court card from its frame and gluing it to the face of a 
duplicate court card, cutting out the spots, and gluing them over the 
spots of a duplicate card, etc., but all of these devices are liable to 
detection when the pack is handled by a spectator. The most 
satisfactory method is that of cutting one card a trifle shorter than the 
rest. Such a card forms an invaluable key card, it can be found 





















immediately by riffling the pack and is practically undetectable to 
anyone who does not already know of it. 

As with strippers, to handle the short card intelligently requires some 
practice and the card should be lightly cut that the difference in length 
would only be revealed by minute inspection. The use of a card cut so 
short that the pack divides at it, when riffled, with a loud click, simply 
ruins an artifice that is invaluable when intelligently used. To anyone 
having a working knowledge of the few indispensable sleights the short 
card is a very valuable accessory. The danger is that it renders some 
operations so easy that the beginner especially comes to depend on it 
entirely. 

The drawback to the short card is that it has to be prepared and 
therefore can only be used with your own pack. On occasion this can 
be overcome by carrying a small pair of scissors and working an effect 
that entails your leaving the room. By carrying off one of the cards in 
use you can cut off a shaving and secretly return the card to the pack. 
There is, however, a plan for getting the same effect easily and quickly 
with any pack at a moment's notice. This was, I believe, devised by 
Louis Nikola, the English magician, at any rate he was the first to 
record it in print in his book The Nikola Card System which was 
published in 1927. The plan he recommends there is to bend up the 
bottom left-hand corner of a card and work it between the thumb and 
finger until it is soft. Only a small corner is necessary, say to within an 
eighth of an inch or so of the edge. When the cards are riffled with the 
thumb across this corner, the cards will break at that point, so that 
such a card may be put practically to all the uses of a short card. 

The following tricks with a short card have been selected from Tricks 
with a Short Card, by U. F. Grant, the well known magician and magic 
dealer. They will serve to illustrate the uses to which the principle can 
be put. It would be impossible to give more since there is hardly a 
card trick in which a short card could not be employed. 1 reiterate that 
the short card should not be used constantly but only on occasion, 
when it becomes an invaluable weapon for throwing the spectators off 
the track. 
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Card From Nowhere 

■ OU may have a duplicate of the short card planted in one of your 
pockets or in any other place you please. Having forced the short card 
by the riffle force simply order it to leave the pack and go. . . to 



wherever you have the duplicate hidden. Riffle again and show that 
the card has vanished, then produce the duplicate. 
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On The Top 

Force the short card by the riffle, or any other way you have at your 

disposal, have it replaced and the pack shuffled by a spectator. Take 
the pack and bring the short to the top secretly, if you can, if not then 
by simply cutting at the short. 

Lift the two top cards as one, the top card being short makes this an 
easy matter. Replace the two cards as one, order the chosen card to 
mount to the top and show it. 
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X-Ray Eyes 

Place the short card ninth from the bottom. Have a spectator select 

a card from anywhere above these nine. Lay the pack on the table and 
instruct the spectator to put his card, after noting it, on top of the pack 
and cut the cards burying his card in the middle. 

Pick up the pack, quietly riffle to the short card and cut at that point 
bringing it to the top. State that you have X-ray eyes that can pierce 
through the thickness of the cards and detect at what number the 
chosen card lies. Put the pack on the table and have the card named. 
Gaze intently at the back of the pack and finally announce that the 
card is the tenth card from the top. Let the spectator deal nine cards 
and turn up the tenth, his card. 

It must be remembered that the chosen card is always one card 
farther down than the number at which you place the short card from 
the bottom. 
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A Color Change 


Use a blue-backed pack and on the bottom place a red-backed short 
card. Fan the pack for the free selection of a card being careful not to 
expose the red-backed card at the bottom. Have the chosen card 
noted, put on the top of the pack and bury it in the middle with a 
complete cut. Square the cards very openly, tapping the ends and 
sides on the table to obviate any suspicion that you night keep the 
location. 

Put the pack behind your back saying that you will try to pick out the 
selected cards under impossible conditions. Riffle to the short, take off 
that card and the next, the selected card, as one card and bring them 
forward showing the face. The spectator admits that the card is his 
and you ask him if he knows how you could possibly know it was his 
card. He says 'No'. 'Because it has a red back' you say, turning the 
card and showing the back. Drop the two on the pack and take off one 
only. Snap it to show it is a single card but don't show the face again. 
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Cut Card Force 

Have two or three cards cut short and put them in the middle of the 
pack. Square the cards and place the pack on the table. 

Invite a spectator to cut about the middle and the cut will always be 
made right above the topmost of the short cards, the card that is to be 
forced. In using this force always place, or better still hold, the pack so 
that the cut is made naturally at the ends. 
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Another Force 

With the short card on the top of the pack, shuffle several times 

leaving the card in position on the top. Ask a spectator to call any 
number from one to twenty. Suppose ten is chosen. Count off nine 
cards keeping them in the same order and put them on the bottom of 








the pack. Have the spectator look at the top card, note what it is and 
replace it. Let him then cut the cards burying his card in the middle. 

As you go to a second person, find the short by riffling and make the 
pass at that point, or openly cut the cards. Tell him you will count 
down ten cards and have him look at and remember whatever card is 
at that position now. Go through the same routine and he naturally 
gets the same card as the first man. 

Go through exactly the same procedure with a third spectator and you 
have forced the same card on all three. Finish the effect in any way 
you wish. 
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To Any Number 

TO BEGIN have the short card on the bottom, have a card selected, 

noted, placed on the top of the pack and make a complete cut. 
Secretly find the short card and cut, or make the pass, including the 
short card, bringing it again to the bottom and the chosen card to the 
top. Ask the spectator to call a number, suppose he says 'Five'. Count 
off five cards at one time on to the table and drop the pack on top of 
them. Lift off the top card, then stop and say, 'Oh, my mistake, this is 
the sixth card and you said five. We will start all over again.' Riffle to 
the short and cut bringing that card to the bottom. The chosen card is 
now fifth from the top. 
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Horoscope Card Force 

Have the short card on the bottom and the card you want to force 
on the top of the pack. 

Ask a spectator what month he was born in, suppose he says 'May'. 
Illustrate then just what you want him to do. Deal the first card on the 
table calling it January and continue the deal calling the next card 
February, and so on until you reach May. Leave that card on the top 
telling him that would be the card he would look at if he were dealing 
the cards. Drop the pack on the cards dealt and give the cards a 






complete cut. Find the short card and make the pass, or make a cut 
openly, bringing the short card to the top. 

Hand the pack to the spectator. He counts down to his month, May, 
and he will get the card that was originally on the top of the pack, thus 
making a very novel force. You may write 'Happy Birthday' on the card 
beforehand and then force it. 
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A Spelling Trick 

Prepare by placing on the top of the pack four cards whose names 
will spell with twelve, thirteen, fourteen and fifteen letters in that 
order. You may use any cards that fill the requirements such as the 
8C, 7H, KD and 8D. The short card you place eleventh from the 
bottom and you are ready. 

Give the pack a quick riffle shuffle not disturbing the set-up at the top 
and bottom. Fan out the four top cards to a spectator and have him 
mentally select any one of them. Close the fan, drop the four cards on 
the top of the pack and make a complete cut. Cut again at the short 
card and hand the pack to the spectator telling him to spell his card by 
removing a card from each letter and on the last letter to turn the card 
over. He does so and turns up the card he thought of. 
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The Locator 

Maxwell 


With a short card on the top of the pack have any card selected 

and returned to the top of the pack. Hand the pack to be shuffled. 
Performer takes back the pack and riffles for the short card and cuts 
the pack bringing the short card to the top and the selected card will 
invariably be on the bottom to be produced as desired. The chances of 
the short card and the selected card staying together during the 
shuffle are about 90 per cent. 
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Behind The Pack 

U. F. Grant 


Have the short card on top of the pack which you hand to a 

spectator. Instruct him to fix on any number in his mind and, while 
your back is turned, deal cards one by one face down to that number, 
then look at the next card, remember it, replace it face down on the 
pack and put the dealt cards on top. Finally, tell him, he is to make a 
complete cut. You turn away and the spectator carries out your 
instructions. 

Turn and take the pack. When the spectator dealt cards from the top 
the short card naturally became the bottom card of the pile, and when 
he replaced the pile on the card he looked at, the short card was 
brought immediately above it. All you have to do, therefore, is to cut 
the short card and all the cards above it to the bottom and you have 
the chosen card on the top of the pack. To simply lift the card and say, 
'Here is your card,' would be too crude a finish. Having the card so 
easily at your command every effort should be made to devise some 
striking method of revealing it. 
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Double Location 


Shuffle the pack freely, locate the short card and cut it to the 
bottom. Invite a spectator to cut the pack into two piles, call the top 
half A, the bottom half B, take the top card of B, note it and put it on 
top of A, then place pile B on top of pile A. The short card has thus 
been brought immediately above the spectator's card. Take the pack, 
riffle to the short card and cut, complete the cut and you have the 
short card on the top of the pack. 

Ask a second spectator to do exactly as the first spectator did, that is, 
make a free cut, look at the card on the top of the lower heap, put it 
on the upper heap and complete the cut. This time the chosen card 
has gone on top of the short card and it therefore lies between the two 
selected cards. Take the pack, riffle to the short card and draw it out, 
but as you do so retain the location by slipping the tip of the left little 
finger in at that spot. Show the card as being taken at random, turn it 
face up and thrust it into the pack again apparently at random but 
really being careful that it goes in at the break. 





After giving some plausible reason for the two chosen cards being 
attracted to the reversed card, fan the pack with the backs outwards, 
the reversed card showing about the center. Draw the short card 
upwards about half-way out of the pack and do the same with the card 
on each side of it. Ask the spectators to call the names of their cards. 
Turn the two cards and show their faces. 
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A Reversed Location 

Place the short card on the bottom of the pack, shuffle overhand 
retaining it in that position, then fan the pack and have a card freely 
selected. Place the pack down, have the spectator put his card on the 
top and make a complete cut, then carefully square up the cards. Take 
the pack and riffle it showing the faces to the audience to prove that 
there are no reversed cards in it. The short card will not be exposed 
since it will fall with the card immediately in front of it as one card. 

In accordance with whatever plot you have arranged for the effect, fan 
the pack and show that a card has mysteriously reversed itself, take 
out the card next below it, have the spectator name the card he chose, 
turn the card and show it. 
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Vanishing Card 

Have the pack freely shuffled, take it back and locate the short card 

by riffling the ends. You require it to be in a position a little above the 
middle of the pack and if it is not just right make a cut to bring it 
where you want it. Go to a spectator and explain to him that you will 
riffle the ends of the cards so (riffle them), and that you want him to 
call 'Stop', whenever he pleases. Start the riffle rather slowly and at 
the call of 'Stop' let the cards break at the short card. Separate the 
cards at this point and have the spectator remove the short card, look 
at it and replace it in any part of the pack he pleases. Square the card 
and hand them out- to be shuffled. 


Take the pack and order the chosen card to vanish, ruffle the cards 






slowly before the spectator's eyes and apparently his card has left the 
pack, the short card cannot possibly show since it falls simultaneously 
with the card preceding it. Quietly riffle to the short card and bring it 
to the ton secretly, or by simply making a cut. Order the card to 
return, have it named and turn the top card showing it has obeyed 
orders. 

After having shown that the card has apparently left the pack you may 
go to a second spectator, have him shuffle the pack then force the 
short card on him also. Let him take it out holding it face down. Ask 
the first spectator to name the card he chose and have the second 
person turn over that very card. 
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Everywhere And Nowhere 

Reprinted from Card Manipulations by Jean Hugard (p. 112-15). The 
five sections of this book are now published by Max Holden, N. Y. C. as 
one volume, and comprise the very latest tricks and all the sleights 
known to modem card conjuring Four versions of 'Everywhere and 
Nowhere' are given. Other presentations of this trick will be found in T. 
Nelson Downs' The Art of Magic; and in Modern Card Effects and How 
to Perform Them. Hofzinser's original version will be found in his book 
Card Conjuring by Ottokar Fischer and edited by S. H. Sharpe. 


THIS brilliant trick was the invention of the late Dr. Hofzinser of 

Vienna, who was regarded as the greatest card conjurer in the world. 
In his hands this experiment must have been a veritable masterpiece 
of artistic card conjuring and the modern magician will find this latest 
adaptation a decided addition to his repertoire. 


This is one of the most effective card tricks ever devised. The reason 
that it is so seldom seen is probably because the explanation given in 
the textbooks are unnecessarily complicated and give the trick the 
appearance of being difficult. The moves in the routine that follows 
have been arranged to simplify the procedure as much as possible. 


The only requirements are—a small stand 
or card easel, or failing that, three 
glasses, against which to stand cards for 
display, an ordinary pack of cards with 
two extra duplicate cards, two lOS's for 
example. Any card can be used but the 
black suits are preferable if the feat is to 
be performed before a large audience 
since the spots stand out so much more 
plainly under artificial light. Let us 
suppose that lOS's are used, place all 
three on top of the pack. Begin by 
shuffling the pack overhand in this 

manner-under cut about three-quarters of the pack, injog the first 
card and shuffle off. Ask a spectator to draw a card, insert the tip of 
the left little finger below the jogged card and, spreading the pack, 
force one of the three 10's. This is much easier and more natural than 
making the pass to bring the 10's to the middle. The shuffle, being 
quite genuine as far as the cards actually shuffled are concerned, 
tends to throw the spectator off guard and renders the force easier. In 
any case there should be no difficulty in forcing one of the three 10's. 



As the spectator notes his card, close up the pack and insert the tip of 
the left little finger above the two remaining 10's. Hold the pack in 







right hand, fingers at the outer end, the thumb at the inner end, 
holding the break. As you ask the spectator to replace his card allow a 
few cards to drop from the bottom of pack on to your left palm, then a 
few more, finally let drop all the cards below the break and hold the 
left hand out to receive the chosen card which is thus returned on top 
of the other two 10's. Make the pass, bringing the 10's to the top. 

It is necessary now to place the 10's so that one shall be next to the 
bottom card, one on top of the pack and the third one third from the 
top. To do this the simplest way, grasp the pack with the right hand as 
for an overhand shuffle, press firmly on the top and bottom card with 
the fingers and thumb on the left hand and lift all the cards but these 
two with the right hand. The top card, the first 10, will fall on the 
bottom card and you drop the cards from the right hand on top of 
them, thus placing the first 10 next to the bottom. Do this casually, 
while talking, then as if having changed your mind as to the manner of 
shuffling split the pack in half and riffle shuffle. Let the two lowest 
cards in the left-hand packet fall first, then execute a genuine riffle 
until the packets are reached. Hold back the top card of the left-hand 
packet and let it fall between the two top cards of the right-hand 
packet, i.e. between the other two 10's. The three cards are now in 
the position required--one on the top, one third from the top and the 
last next to the bottom card. 

The usual patter runs to the effect that by means of a scientific system 
a card can be found in a shuffled pack in not more than three trials. 
'The most likely position,' you say, 'is the top of the pack.' Make a 
double lift and show the second card. 

'Is this of your card? 

'No.' 

'Then I'll put it here on the table out of the way.' Turn the two cards 
down, as one, take off the top card, the first 10S, and put it face down 
on the table or easel, or stand it upright against one of the glasses. 

'The next likely position is on the bottom. Here is your card, the. 

of.Say this confidently as if sure of its being right and hold the 

pack upright in the left hand, the bottom card facing the audience. 

'What? Wrong again? Then I must put this card with the other one.' 
Drop the left hand and by means of the Glide draw out the second 
10S, and put it beside the first. Now shuffle overhand by first running 
one card, then drop about half the pack on it, injog one card and 
shuffle off. The last 10 being the next card below the jogged card, 
make a break at that point with the right thumb at the inner end of the 
pack, separate the next two cards, 10S and an indifferent card, from 




the rest and push them forward, as one card, till they protrude from 
the outer end of the pack for about an inch. Turn the pack upright and 
with the right hand, thumb at rear and fingers in front, pull the two 
cards up for about three-quarters of their length above the pack. 

Assert now with the utmost confidence that you have succeeded. 

'I have only this one more chance and as my system has never failed 
yet this of simply must be your card. No again? 

You are sure? Pardon me, but did anyone else see the chosen card? 

Oh, excuse me. I don't doubt you for a moment, but it is such an 
extraordinary thing for the trick to fail I thought you might have made 
a mistake. This is not your card.' The more bewildered and anxious 
you can appear to be, the better the final effect. Drop the left hand, 
push the lower of the two cards flush with the pack, draw out the 
upper card, a 10S, and put it with the other two on the table. 

'I must finish the trick somehow. You all say that not one of these 
cards (point to the easel or the glasses) is your card? Very well. May I 
ask you what was the card you chose? The 10S? Do you think it would 
be possible for me to make you see any one of these cards as the 10S, 
No? Let us try. Which one shall I take? The middle card?' 

Take that card and hold it with its back to the audience. 

'Of course it isn't really a 10S, but it will appear so to you.' 

Wave your hands in pretended hypnotic passes, then turn the card 
face out. 

You all see it as the 10S? Very well, I will replace it here.' 

Make the bottom change in the swing towards the table and put the 
indifferent card down face inwards. 

'You are still skeptical? Let me prove that you are all under hypnotic 
influence. Of these two which would you like to see as the 10S, This 
one? Very well.' 

Repeat the same business and again change the card for an indifferent 
one by the bottom change, placing this card down with the first. 

'One card only is left. You will see this also as a 10S.' 

Show the card as before, but this time it must be changed by the top 
change. Show the card upright, holding it with fingers on top end, 
thumb on the lower. The left hand holds the pack close to the body 


about waist high, as you say: 


'Of course the card is not a 10S. The real 10 is here in the pack' 

Drop the right hand bringing the card on top of the pack and at the 
same moment push the top card of the lower pack over to the right. 
Release the I OS from the right hand and grip this top card in exactly 
the same way. A moment later the left thumb pulls the 10 squarely on 
to the pack and moves away, the right remaining stationary. Finally 
place the indifferent card with the other two. 

'Let me give you further proof. You see this top card?' 

Make the double lift and show an indifferent card. Name it and turn the 
two cards, as one, face down. Take off the top card, a 10S, and after 
more hypnotic passes turn its face to the spectators. 

'Now you see it as the 10S, Replace it on top. Wave your hands again. 

'Now look at the bottom card. It also is the 10S, 

Hold the pack upright and show the 10 on the bottom. Under cover of 
this surprise make the pass and hold a break with the right thumb 
between the two packets. Show the pack upright in the right hand, 
bottom card facing the audience, an indifferent card is now seen to be 
there. 

'It is all an optical illusion. The cards are not really lOS's. They only 
appear so.' 

Place the pack in the left hand and slip the tip of the left little finger 
into the break. Lift off the top card and show it is an indifferent card 
now. 

'But when I put you under the influence you can see the 10S, only, 
look.' 

Cut the pack at the break and hold the top portion upright, a 10S, 
again faces the audience. Insert the tip of the left little finger under 
the top card of the lower packet, i.e. the third 10. Replace the top 
packet and make the pass, bringing the three 10's to the bottom, riffle 
off the inner ends of these three cards and insert the tip of the left 
little finger between them and the rest of the cards, and hold the pack 
in position to execute the bottom palm. (Erdnase, p. 86.) 

'I know exactly what you all suspect, that I have been trying to 


mislead you and that all the cards are lOS's. I wouldn't do anything as 
barefaced as that for worlds. Look! This card is not a 10.' 

Palm the three 10's in the left hand and at once turn the first card on 
the table face out. 'Nor this,' turn the next, 'and this last one is not a 
10 either.' Turn it also. 

'You see there is not a single 10S in the pack.' 

Spread the cards face up on the table with a flourish turning your right 
side to the audience as you do so and slipping the three palmed cards 
into your left trousers pocket at the same moment. 

'In fact knowing that card is an unlucky one for my trick, I put it in my 
pocket before I began. Here it is.' 

Thrust your left hand into your pocket, bring out one of the three 10's 
and throw it on the table. 

Smoothly executed and well acted the feat has an extraordinary effect. 
It is one of the few card tricks suitable for performance before the 
largest or the smallest audiences. Paul Rosini, the Philadelphia 
prestidigitateur, makes a feature of the trick and in his hands it is a 
masterpiece. 

A very good plan for displaying the three cards when performing the 
trick in the parlor, is to take a large thick book, stand it upright and 
insert the cards as shown in the illustration. This is another idea of Dr. 
Jack Daley's who also makes a specialty of the trick. In his hands it 
leaves nothing to be desired. 
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The Original 'Stop' Trick 

It WOULD seem almost as if the old-time magicians had used all the 

plots possible for the presentation of card tricks and that all that is left 
for the successors is to improve the method by which the old effects 
were done. This fact is one of the reasons why the public generally 
complains that magic is always the same. While to a magician a 
modem method of doing an old trick will convert it into a new trick to 
the lay man it remains simply the same old effect. Not knowing, nor 
caring to know, the vastly improved methods used to bring the effect 
about, he simply asks, 'Why do magicians always do the same things?' 





The best audiences to a skilled magician are those composed of people 
who know something of the technical part of magic and can therefore 
appreciate his skill. There would seem to be a good argument here in 
favor of a widespread promulgation of our so-called secrets, exposures 
if you will, but that is apart from our subject. 

The first of the 'Stop' tricks was used and described by Robert-Houdin 
almost a century ago. Briefly the effect was this-three cards were 
selected from a pack, replaced and the pack shuffled. Standing beside 
a table the magician removed cards from the top one by one and laid 
them down, at the same time inviting the first of the spectators who 
had taken a card to call 'Now' whenever he chose, and stating that no 
matter when the call was made the card then in his hand would be the 
spectator's. Such proved to be the case and the same effect was 
repeated with the remaining cards. 

The Effect As Worked By Ralph W. Read 

PROPS AND PREPARATION. A regular pack and a three-bank 
forcing pack to match; also the well-known 'Card Servante'. 

The forcing pack consists of 'short' cards, say sixteen each of 9D, JS 
and 2H, with a 'long' card between each bank and one 'long' card on 
the bottom. These three 'long' cards are all alike, say ASH. Now add 
two indifferent 'long' cards to the pack, say a AS on bottom and a ADD 
on the top. This pack now has fifty-three cards which go in clip of the 
card servants on back of table or chair. 

In the regular pack locate the AD, JS and ASH placing them on top of 
pack, and all is ready. 

PERFORMANCE. False shuffle regular pack and force the AD, JS and 
ASH in order. Let spectators shuffle their cards back in, then you take 
pack, return to the platform and state what has been done, stressing 
the fact that each spectator shuffled. While talking you cut the pack a 
few times, but don't expose any cards. 

You now reach for the table (bearing servants with hand holding the 
regular pack ready for the switch, bring the table forward, and with 
forcing pack now in your hand, casually expose the bottom card AS . . 

. 'I shall now remove the cards' (you glance at AS ... 'I hope no one 
took this bottom one' (remove AS and lay face down on the table). . . 

'I shall take them one at a time' (remove top card--4D—and give the 
audience a flash of it) and place this on the table (lay down ADD 'Will 
the party who selected the first card please say "Now" when he feels 
the impulse?' You are slowly removing cards AD, one by one, placing 
them on the table as you speak and of course you hold his card when 
he calls 'Now'. 


If they delay saying 'Now,' you remove cards at snail's pace-you can 
be as slow as they, and need never run beyond the sixteen bank. You 
can by play as to 'this one, or the next?'--'Do you want to change your 
mind?' etc., before you expose the card, and always have them name 
it before you turn it over. 

You make the pass at the first 'long' card before starting on the second 
selection, and likewise for the last card. If the bottom card is 
accidentally exposed, the same ASH. gives mute evidence that there 
has been no manipulation. 

A later addition to Robert Houdin's trick provided for the spectator 
striking a bell of the push button variety instead of calling 'Now'. For 
stage purposes the trick as described is still one of the most effective 
possible with cards but it is not suitable for close work or small 
audiences. The method that follows is specially adapted for such cases. 
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'Say When' 

Al Baker 


A FORCING pack is still used but it is made up of two different cards 

instead of three. On top are placed about seven indifferent cards and 
another indifferent card is on the bottom. Near the center of the pack 
the top card of the lower set of force cards is cut short and right above 
this is another indifferent card. Thus when later the pack is cut at the 
short card this indifferent card becomes the bottom card of the pack. 

A hat rests on your table a little to your right. First, two of the force 
cards are taken by spectators. They are replaced amongst their own 
kind and you explain that the spectators will practically find them 
themselves without knowing where they are. In explaining how the 
cards are to be passed illustrate by passing one at a time the seven 
top cards of the pack over to the hat and putting them inside. In doing 
this stand the cards on their side with the backs outwards. 

Now apparently remove these cards, really taking only a couple, and 
place them on the bottom of the pack. Begin taking the duplicates of 
the first card, moving each card slowly across the intervening space 
and dropping it into the hat, until the spectator calls 'Stop'. He names 
his card, turn the one in hand around, it is the right card. 


Reach into the hat to retake the cards dropped in, tip over several of 



the indifferent cards that stand on their sides so that they fall face up 
on the force cards. Bring the bunch out openly with the face of the 
packet to the audience and remark, 'I'm glad you called out at that 
spot, if you'd called out sooner you'd have missed it.' Place these cards 
at the bottom of the pack and openly cut it, or secretly make the pass, 
at the short card. 

The third spectator next calls 'Stop' at any card he pleases. As soon as 
you show that again the stop has been made on the right card, tip 
over the remaining indifferent cards face up on the force cards in the 
hat and show the faces of these as you bring out the packet. The 
subtle use of the indifferent cards completely camouflages the forcing 
pack and the use of such an expedient will not be suspected. 
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A Means To An End 

Douglas Dexter 

THE modern magician specially prides himself on being able to 

produce with a borrowed pack effects which originally called for the 
use of specially prepared cards or forcing packs. This is a brilliant 
example of the solution of one of these problems. The 'Stop' effect is 
here produced with a borrowed pack. Two hats and a length of wide 
ribbon are the only accessories required. Place the hats, crown 
downwards, on the seats of two chairs about four feet apart and 
stretch the ribbon between them, one end in each hat. A small weight 
should be attached to each end of the ribbon to hold it in position. 

In placing the hats and adjusting the ribbon you have taken the 
opportunity to introduce into the right-hand hat some ten or twelve 
cards, previously palmed from the pack. Next have two or three cards 
freely selected, noted, replaced and brought to the top in whatever 
way you prefer. Thoroughly shuffle the cards and drop them into the 
left-hand hat. 

Take a card from the bottom of the pack, slide it along the ribbon 
explaining what you intend to do, just before dropping it into the 
second hat, turn it around and show that it is an indifferent card, Next 
take the top card, slide it along the ribbon, back outwards of course, 
put it quietly into the second hat and instantly back palm it. Dip your 
hand into hat No. 1 and bring out the same card at your finger-tips. 
Pass this along the ribbon fairly slowly and repeat the movements until 
the spectator calls 'Stop'. The card is named and turned and shown to 
be the one. Repeat the same process with the second and third cards, 



finally the spare cards are taken out of the second hat and returned to 
the pack as being those actually passed. 

If soft hats are used, have a small tie clip sewn to the ends of the 
ribbons in lieu of the weights which have a tendency to drag the hats 
over sideways. These should be sewn so that the ribbon will be vertical 
and not flat between the hats. The use of a bell or a small whistle 
instead of the spectator calling 'Stop', makes the trick even more 
effective. This brilliant method is particularly interesting as being one 
of the few in which the back palm is put to its legitimate use as a 
secret sleight and as an example of what might have been done with it 
had its use not been practically limited to juggling flourishes. 
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Think 'Stop' 

Al Baker 


Effect. Any pack of cards is shuffled by a spectator and handed to 

the performer, who lays it face down on the table and asks a person to 
cut the pack at about the center; to look at and remember the card on 
the top of the lower part, replace the card and put the portion cut off 
on top. The spectator squares the cards carefully, cuts it several times 
and hands it to the performer, who then deals the cards face up, 
instructing the spectator to merely think 'Stop' when his card makes 
its appearance. He stops at a certain card which is acknowledged to be 
the correct card. 

WORKING. All that you require is a tiny pellet of wax, about the size 
of a pin-head in such a position that you can secure it when you want 
it, a good place to carry it is on one of your waistcoat buttons. Proceed 
exactly as described above. When you place the pack on the table 
request a spectator to cut it about the middle and as you say, 'and put 
the top half here,' touch the table just to the right of the pack and 
deposit the pellet of wax. When the pack is cut, and the cut put at the 
spot you indicated, the wax pellet adheres to the face of the lowest 
card and therefore is carried to the back of the selected card when the 
cut is replaced. The two cards stick together, the squaring of the cards 
bringing their edges together, and the pressure exerted in the further 
cutting cements them still more securely. 

When you deal the double card it is apparent to the touch and you 
have only to push off the top card of the two and stop on the next. 

With proper presentation the trick becomes a little miracle. 



EDITOR'S NOTE. -An effective presentation of the above trick can be 
worked by using a pack with a one-way back, and having the chosen 
card reversed in the pack. 

See 'Think Stop'--Chap. 9 . 
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The Psychological Stop Trick 

PERFORMER has any card freely selected and returned to the pack. 

Pack is shuffled and handed to the spectator who is instructed to deal 
the cards one at a time on to performer's hand and any time he feels 
like it to stop and the selected card is found there. 

This effect is about 97 per cent perfect and when it works is a real 
miracle in card magic. Paul Noffke, a very clever card man, works this 
effect and in his hands it is 100 per cent perfect. Max Holden worked it 
for Tommy Downs and Eddie McLaughlin and had them completely 
stumped. As the title implies it is a psychological trick and depends on 
the manner in which the performer instructs the spectator to deal the 
cards on to his hand. 

WORKING. Any card is selected and while the spectator is looking at 
his card, performer thumb counts nine cards from the bottom of the 
pack. These nine cards are removed and taken in the right hand in the 
action of cutting the pack and the selected card being replaced on the 
top of the pack the cards in the right hand are placed on top and a 
false shuffle is made keeping the top ten cards intact. 

The pack is handed to a spectator and he is instructed to deal the 
cards one at a time face down on to performer's hand. When the 
spectator has reached the third card performer says FASTER. At the 
fifth card performer says STOP ANYWHERE and times himself in the 
manner in which he says this. As a rule it will be found that the 
spectator will stop on the ninth or tenth card. All that remains is to 
work it up and show the tenth card as the selected card that the 
spectator found himself. If the spectator stops at the ninth card, 
performer says, 'Now turn over the next card.' He does so and it is his 
card. If he stops when the tenth card is on the performer's hand, he 
just turns it over. In case the spectator goes beyond that card, 
performer notes the position of the tenth card on his hand and side 
steals it out bringing it to the top and then revealing it. 

The thumb count is very useful in many card effects. Pack is held in 
the left hand, thumb on one side and fingers on the other. Right hand 




is on top of the pack, fingers at one end, first finger bent on top and 
the thumb at the left corner nearest himself. This corner is riffled with 
the thumb and it is an easy matter to count nine cards as they are 
riffled. A break is now held here with the left little finger which holds 
the break until the cut is made. 
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Number Please 

Al Baker and Audley Walsh 

Some years ago a trick in which a card was revealed over the 

telephone by an assistant was very popular with magicians; 
unfortunately it fell into the hands of the folks who exploited for sales 
promotion purposes and has become too widely known to be any 
longer of use to a magician. It is to be hoped this fine trick will not 
share the same fate. 

This is a novel card effect in which the performer tells the selected 
card by telephone. 

Audley Walsh Method 

Mr. Walsh calls a friend on the telephone and offers to do a trick with 
cards. The person called is to shuffle a pack of cards and then look at 
the bottom of the pack and note what card is on the bottom and 
remember it. He is then to count from the top of the pack, on the table 
the same number of cards. Say there was a 5C on the bottom of the 
pack; the person would count five cards from the top of the pack on to 
the table and then place the balance of the pack in hand, on top of the 
cards on the table. He is then asked to turn the pack face up and call 
the cards from the bottom one at a time, slowly. After a number of 
cards have been called Mr. Walsh names the card that was on the 
bottom of the pack at the start and remembered by person on other 
end of the telephone. The means used are very simple, yet the person 
doing the naming of the cards is thrown right off the track. 

You have a pad from one to thirteen written on it. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 

After the person has noted the bottom card and counted the same 
number of cards to correspond with it and then placed the pack on top 
of the counted cards he is to turn the pack face up and call the cards 
slowly one at a time. 




As he calls the first card, performer does not count this, but as he calls 
the second card, JH for instance. Performer notes this on pad under 
number 1, third card under number 2, etc. For example: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
JH 4D 6S 2H 5C 8H AS 3C AD 6D QS 4C 2D 

All performer does is look over list and see what card corresponds with 
the number over it. In this case the 5C is under five so that should be 
his selected card, but very often there will be another card under a 
corresponding number, say, a 9D appeared under the number nine. 
Then it could be one of the two, so you boldly say, 'It was a diamond.' 
If he says 'No', you know it was the 5C If he says 'Yes', go right on 
and finish the trick. 

It is necessary that you perform or go through this routine before 
going to the next method as the second method will not be confusing 
after this one is learned. 

The part that throws the person off the track is--He is calling names of 
the cards and does not know that you are counting and his attention 
being on the names of the cards, he does not count. 

Al Baker Method 

In my method I have a person shuffle the cards and then divide them 
into two portions. He selects one heap and lays the other heap aside. 

Again after shuffling the heap he has, he is asked to note the card on 
the bottom of the pack, remember it, and then count on to the table 
the same number of cards as the value of the card on the bottom of 
the pack. If, say, the AS was on the bottom of the pack, he must 
count from the top of the pack on to the table seven cards. He is then 
asked to place the balance of cards in hand, on top of the cards on 
table and square the pack. 

If he were now to cut the cards it would be impossible to find the 
selected card and yet, this is what you lead him to believe actually 
takes place. 

You ask him to pick up the cards and call the cards from the top of the 
pack, slowly. As he calls the first one, say for instance, the AC, you 
say, 'Just wait a minute, put that card back on top, I forgot 
something.' He places the A back on top and you continue, 'I wanted 
you to cut the cards and complete the cut. Will you please do so?' He 
cuts the cards, BUT, the AC is now your key card. Just remember 'AC'. 


Have a pencil and pad handy and now ask him to call the cards by 
name from the top of the pack. Suppose he called the following cards 
you would jot them down in this fashion: 

3C AD 5H 2S KH JS QD 7S 3H 8C 5S 6D 2H 4S 9D AC 

765432100 


When you hear AC you jot this down but let him go on naming cards, 
but you need not note any after the A is called as this is our key. 

To find the selected card you start at the AC and count to your left or 
back in this manner. You don't count the A nor the next card but at the 
next or third card you start, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and as you come to 
seven, if there is a 7 card marked down that is his card. 

If you count back as you count nine, if there is a 9 corresponding with 
your count, his card was a 9. 

Sometimes there will be, say, a 5 at the five count and a 10 at the ten 
count. Boldly say, 'Was it a ten?' If he replies in the affirmative, name 
the 10. If he says 'No', name the 5. 

Of course, it is understood, should there be a picture card on the 
bottom of the pack, at the beginning of his count, say a J, he should 
count eleven cards on to the table--A Q twelve and a K thirteen. 
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The Case Of The Four Kings 

John J. Crimmins, Jr. 


Any pack may be used and there is no preparation required for this 
effective impromptu experiment. 

Remove the four A's and the four K's from the pack and show plainly 
by running over the cards with their faces to the spectators that there 
are no duplicates of either. Pick up the K's with the right hand, spread 
them fanwise and place them on top of the pack held in your left hand 
As you close the fan slip the tip of your left finger between the third 
and fourth K's. 


Take the A's, squared together, by the top and bottom outer corners 




between the right thumb and forefinger and show the face of the outer 
A. Turn a little to the left in the action of placing the A's on the top of 
the pack. At the moment that the right hand covers the pack, 
straighten out your left fingers and carry the three K's upward making 
an opening between them and the rest of the pack, bookwise. Drop 
the four A's into this opening and at once close the left fingers bringing 
the three K's on top of the A's. The pack must be held with its back to 
the front and almost vertical, the action of raising the K's being 
completely covered by the back of the right hand. 

Deal the four A's, as you say, really three K's and one A, turning the A 
face up on the other three cards. Deal four K's, really three A's and 
one K, turning the K face up. Smoothly carried through there can be 
no doubt about the piles being really the K's and the A's as they 
appear to be. With your patter running on the lines of 'birds of a 
feather flocking together' or any other plausible plot, transpose the 
visible A and K, and then for your climax turn the two piles face 
upwards, the other three A's and K's have apparently followed the 
leaders. 
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The J. M. Rising Card 

Reprinted from Genii, Vol. I, No. 1. Sept. 1936 

We ARE pleased to be able to offer through the courtesy of Jack 

McMillen, the inventor, a new method of working the rising card 
experiment that is certain to take its place among the thousand and 
one ways of working it already in existence. For impromptu work this 
has many distinctive features. Nothing is required save the cards, 
which may be borrowed. The card rises actually from the center of the 
pack, yet it is held squared up, neither thumb nor fingers being 
inserted in the pack to push the card up. And the principle employed 
to attain this effect is absolutely new. 

At the request of the performer anyone shuffles the pack and then 
deals off three cards. The magician picks up these three and requests 
a spectator to look at one of them. Nine times out of ten it will be the 
center card that is selected, but if not, the performer simply asks that 
a card be taken, and then has it replaced between the other two, so 
that it becomes the central one of the three. 

The three cards are laid momentarily face down on the table, while the 
pack is placed in the left hand, fingers on one side and thumb along 
the other. The top card of the three on the table is picked up and 






shoved into the center of the pack, but only half-way, being left 
projecting half its length from the end of the pack. The left thumb 
holds a break beneath it. The right hand takes up the next card from 
the table-the noted card-and shoves it half-way into the pack from the 
end, apparently directly below the card already pushed in. Actually the 
left thumb releases the card below the first of the three, so that there 
is a card between the two extending half-way from the pack. The last 
of three cards is picked up and pushed in below the others, but again 
the left thumb releases one of the cards of the pack so that the third 
card is inserted below. Thus we have the pack with three cards 
extending half their length from its end; unknown to the audience they 
are separated from each other by indifferent cards. 

The pack with the cards still projecting is 
turned over in the left hand so that the faces 
of the cards are to the audience. The pack is 
held with the first finger projecting out beyond 
the end, other fingers at one side and thumb 
at the other. The right hand is brought up so 
that it conceals the inner end of the pack. Now 
the left first finger pushed the three projecting 
cards into the pack, flush with the rest. This 
action causes the indifferent cards between 
the three to be pushed out the other end by 
friction. These two projecting cards are 
concealed by the right hand. Now the right 
hand held in such a manner that it keeps the 
projecting cards hidden, bevels the end of the 
pack spreading the cards downwards slightly 
at the end from back to front. The performer calls attention to what he 
is doing and explains that he is about to make the chosen card rise 
and is spreading the cards so that the spectators will be able to see 
that the card actually rises from the place where it was inserted. This 
feature does, incidentally, serve to make the feat more effective, but 
the real reason for spreading the cards downwards from the end is so 
that the face cards of the pack are brought down enough to conceal 
the projecting cards behind them when the right hand is taken away. 

The pack is held in the left hand with the fingers on one side and the 
thumb at the other, near the lower end, the cards being held upright. 
When working for just one or two spectators, there is no need to worry 
about angles. When working for more, the pack is held with the left 
side slightly towards the spectators. From this angle, the left fingers, 
holding the pack completely screen the cards projecting from the 
center, downwards, behind the front cards. 

The left little finger is placed under these two projecting cards and 
they are pushed up flush with the rest of the center cards. This causes 
the card between them, the selected card, to rise from the upper end 









of the pack. Due to the way the cards are spread it can be seen that 
the card is rising from the center of the pack. During the rising, the 
upper end of the pack is tipped slightly towards the spectators, to 
conceal the movement of the little finger. As soon as the projecting 
cards have been pushed up flush with the rest, the little finger 
resumes its place at the side of the pack as the performer offers it to 
the spectator that he himself remove his card from the position in 
which it has risen. All the cards are now in the position to which they 
were openly adjusted and examination of the chosen card, and the 
remainder of the pack as well will give no clue to the method 
employed. 
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Miraskill 

Stewart James—Reprinted by permission from The Jinx 

Z DON'T know where Mr. James got his title for this mystery, but any 

time anyone can produce such a problem I'll be the last to argue over 
what it is to be called. Certainly no concocted effect has in years been 
so original in effect upon the watchers. 

I have used the problem any number of times since learning it, and I 
have yet to find people who aren't amazed at the outcome. I won't go 
into any reason why it works because of limits in space, but it does 
work, and that's about the most important. 

The performer has a pack of cards and two pieces of paper with a 
pencil. The pack maybe a borrowed one which has been in constant 
use. A spectator mixes the cards, and the performer asks if he prefers 
black or red. Without touching the pack or seeing any of the cards, 
performer now writes a prophecy on one of the papers and puts it with 
the writing side down on the table. The spectator is now asked to 
remove the cards from the shuffled pack two at a time and turn them 
face up. If two reds are together he is to keep them in a pile before 
him (we are pretending he wanted red-if black he'd keep black pairs). 
If two blacks are together he is to put them in a pile before the 
performer, and if the two are of opposite color, they are to go into a 
third or discard pile. 

The spectator does as directed, taking the cards off in pairs, and 
putting them in their correct pile. As soon as all of the cards are 
separated in pairs, the performer asks the spectator to count the 
number of cards in his pile and then the number of cards in the 
performer's pile. Then the spectator is asked to look at and read aloud 




the written prophecy which has not been touched. It reads, 'Your pile 
will have four more cards than mine.' AND IT'S RIGHT, despite the fact 
that the performer did not touch the cards after the genuine shuffle by 
spectator. 

Immediately the performer tells another spectator to gather together 
the cards and shuffle them thoroughly. He writes a prophecy on the 
second piece of paper AND THEN ASKS spectator which color he wants 
for himself, telling him to place pairs of that color in front of himself, 
pairs of the other color in front of the performer, and pairs of mixed 
colors to the side. Again, the cards are separated and again the two 
piles are counted. The prophecy, this time, reads, 'We will both have 
the same number of cards this time.' And everything may he examined 
as there is no trickery to find. 

This trick practically works itself. It is based on the actuality that, if a 
full pack of fifty-two cards be so separated after a genuine mixing, the 
red and black piles will always contain an equal number of cards. 

There is no way of telling EXACTLY HOW MANY will be in each pile, but 
they positively will be the same. Before starting, or during another 
effect, steal four cards of one color from the pack. We shall say red. 

By stealing four cards of a color you unbalance the pack so that the 
red pile will be four cards less than the black when finished. If you 
steal four black cards, the black pile will be four less than the red. You 
can also steal two or six cards of a color and the pile of that color will 
be two or six less, but four is about right. Don't ask me why it works. 

It does. Put these four stolen cards facing the body in right trousers 
pocket. 

Now have the pack shuffled. Ask first spectator which color he prefers. 
Then write the prophecy to fit. If he wants the 'short' color, write that 
his pile will have four less than yours. Now explain how he is to 
separate the cards and let him go ahead. The outcome will be as you 
prophesied. About half-way through the cards you drop your hand to 
pocket and palm the four stolen cards. All eyes and attention being on 
the two piles, you carelessly pick up those in the discard, square them, 
and put back, you have added the stolen cards which set you for the 
second time. No one ever pays any attention to the discard. 

The first prophecy having been found correct, the performer, without 
touching the cards, asks that they be picked up and mixed again. This 
time you write the prophecy BEFORE asking the spectator which color 
he wants. As the pack is now complete, the piles will be the same and 
it doesn't matter. Now try out this masterpiece and you'll find it to be 
one of the best card mysteries in years. 
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Master Card Location 

Gibson 


With any pack that has been freely shuffled by a spectator, fan it 

out from left to right for the spectator to select a card, having first 
secretly noted the card on the bottom. Count the cards as you run 
them off and when you have reached twelve say, 'Put your finger on 
any card as it goes by,' and continue to count. When he touches a 
card, remember its number, turn your head away as he lifts the index 
corner and notes the card. This done, square the cards very openly 
and let the spectator cut several times with complete cuts. 

To find the card, run them over face up, cut at the original bottom 
card and count to the number memorized. 
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Miracle Card Location 

Ben Erens 


A CARD having been selected from a shuffled pack you fan the cards 

in your left hand and allow the spectator to push it in anywhere he 
pleases. Hold the inner ends of the cards firmly preventing the card 
from going right home. Close the fan and push the card flush with your 
right forefinger at the same time giving it a slight nick on the edge 
with your finger-nail. Take the pack in your right hand and offer it to 
the spectator to shuffle. The action turns the pack bringing the nicked 
end of the card towards you. No matter how the pack is shuffled you 
can detect the card instantly. When you take the pack back simply 
divide it for a riffle shuffle with the nicked card at the bottom of the 
right-hand packet. You can then control it as you please. 
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Card Detected By Pulse Beat 

Conrad Rheiner 


After a spectator has shuffled any pack, take it back, sighting the 
bottom card as you do so. Turn away and hold the pack in your left 





hand behind your back. Ask the spectator to cut off a packet freely. 
Turn to face him and ask if he is satisfied and seize the opportunity to 
slip the bottom card to the top of those remaining in your left hand. 
Turn away again and have him look at this card, assemble the pack, 
put the card in it and shuffle thoroughly. 

Now take hold of the spectator's left wrist and press the fingers 
against the pulse. Instruct him to deal the cards face up and whenever 
he comes to his card you will detect it by his pulse beat. Knowing the 
card you have merely to act your part. 
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Imitation Seconds 

Secretly get the four J's to the top of the pack with one indifferent 
card between the third and fourth J's. 

False shuffle and cut, retaining these five cards in position. Offer to 
give an exhibition of second dealing, and rapidly deal out two hands, 
one to a spectator the second to yourself. When you take off the sixth 
card to deal it to yourself, don't throw it down, use it as a scoop to 
pick up the other two cards dealt to your hand and place the three 
cards on the pack. The three cards dealt to the spectator are turned 
over, they arc three J's Drop then on top and again deal two hands. 
Again the spectator gets three J's one will be of a different suit but you 
do not allow any time for a close scrutiny. Pick the cards up quickly 
and repeat the trick two or three times, each time, of course, scooping 
up your cards as described. It is this action that makes the trick 
possible, since by it the sixth card dealt, an indifferent one, is brought 
below the other two cards of your hand, one indifferent card and one 
J. Thus the set-up is the same every time, three Vs, indifferent card, 
followed by the fourth J. 

The trick will be found effective if worked quickly and will pass for an 
exhibition of super second dealing. 
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Psychological Force 







THIS is a method of forcing one card out of four placed face down on 

a table. Assuming that the spectator is right handed, place the four 
cards face down in an even row in front of him with the card to be 
forced in the second place from the right end of the row according to 
his point of view, the left from yours. When a spectator is induced to 
take one of four cards quickly this succeeds in about nine out of ten 
trials. 

Another plan is to deal five cards face down in front of the spectator so 
that they stretch out in a line diagonally away from him. In this case 
again the choice is almost certain to fall on the card second from the 
end nearest to him. 
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Face-Up Location 

UsiNG any pack, shuffled by a spectator if desired, have a card 
freely chosen and noted and then returned to the pack. Bring it to the 
top. 

Let any other card be taken and thrust into the middle face upwards. 
Square the pack, then pretending not to have noticed what this face¬ 
up card was, run through the pack to find it. In doing this push the top 
card (the selected one) off the pack into your right hand, then push 
the cards that follow on top of it with the left thumb. The selected card 
rests on the right fingers below the others. When you come to the 
reversed card, stop for an instant, call its name and square up the 
pack. The chosen card will slide automatically under the reversed card. 
Hand the pack at once to the spectator; order the two cards to come 
together and let him verify the fact for himself. 
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The Dream Card 


Effect. A card is freely chosen from a borrowed pack and without 
being looked at, is inserted in an envelope which is sealed and put into 
a spectator's pocket. The pack is riffled face up and a stop made at 
any point called for by a spectator and the card stopped at it noted. 





The pack is immediately searched, but the card just seen is no longer 
in the pack. The envelope is opened and in it is found the card just 
chosen. 

METHOD. To prepare for this most effective feat, sort a pack of cards 
into suits with each suit in order from A to K. Put one suit in each of 
your outside coat pockets and trousers pockets. Place an envelope on 
the table. 

Borrow a pack, have it freely shuffled and any card selected but not 
looked at. Take it face down and insert it in the envelope but glimpse 
the index in sealing the flap. 

Again have the pack thoroughly shuffled and take this opportunity to 
find the duplicate of the chosen card from one of the packets in your 
pockets. Palm it face towards your palm. As you receive the shuffled 
pack place it face up on the palmed card, thus adding the palmed card 
in a reversed position to the bottom of the pack. Riffle the ends 
inviting spectator to call 'Stop'. Stop and secretly reverse the lower 
packet, so that as you lift the top packet the duplicate of the card in 
the envelope is seen by everyone. Call particular attention to the card, 
then replace the top packet, again secretly reversing the lower one. 
Palm the duplicate from the bottom and hand the pack to spectator. 
The card cannot be found. The envelope, sealed before the card was 
chosen, is opened and in it is the very same card. 
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Elimination 

R. M. Jamison—Reprinted by permission from The Sphinx, May, 
1935 

Here is a clever interlude at any card table that has proved to be a 

real mystifier to all. I do not know the origin. I call it the 'Thirty Card 
Elimination'. 

Effect. Thirty cards are dealt from the pack on to the table, into six 
packets of five cards each. A spectator now takes any two cards from 
the remainder of the pack, the pack being discarded. Spectator is 
asked to remember the cards, and place one of them on any packet 
and other card on any other heap. Performer now takes up the packets 
and deals them off into two piles. Spectator selects one packet and 
again deals them off into two piles. Again one pile is eliminated, until 
only two packets of two cards each remain. The spectator now finds 
that he has chosen his two original cards. 




Method. The performer places any two packets on the first packet on 
which is the spectator's card and places the two remaining packets on 
top of the one ' With the second chosen card. Then either half of the 
pack is put on the other half. He then deals the cards into two piles. 
Both chosen cards will be in heap to which the first card is dealt. If the 
card is dealt to the left pile first, the selected cards will come out in 
the left pile. In repeating the trick deal the right card first, so that the 
cards come out in the right side. Deal snappily and lead audience to 
believe it’s a demonstration of crooked or second dealing or what have 
you. 

Vary your ’magician’s choice’ line of patter. If the thirty-two cards are 
returned to the pack before dealing, and a few fake cuts, with pack 
face out, are given, it adds to the idea that the selected cards are 
hopelessly lost. 
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A Super-Reverse Problem 

Judson Brown 


IMuMEROUS excellent versions exist of the effect in which a chosen 

card reverses itself in the pack; the particular feature of this version is 
that any card called for is instantly caused to reverse itself in the pack! 
To give the effect more in detail: the performer first runs the pack 
from hand to hand, showing without calling particular attention to it 
that all cards are face down. The spectator is requested to call the 
name of any card he thinks of; instantly the magician runs the cards 
from hand to hand again, and the card whose name was called will be 
found face up in the face-down pack. A further elaboration can be 
worked by fanning out the cards and requesting the spectator to insert 
the Joker face up at any spot he fancies. The pack is then closed up; 
when the cards are spread again the card required will be found up 
next to the Joker, it having been caused to appear reversed at that 
selected spot in the pack. 

Let us explain the basic version first, after which we will make clear 
the working of this variation. The principle upon which the effect is 
worked was admittedly suggested by some of the feats in Impey’s 
Original Card Mysteries; the application is so far as I know original. 

The pack is so arranged that every other card is face upward, all the 
red cards being face upward and the black face downward. The red 
cards are arranged in sequence, from top of pack downward, running 



H's A to K, and D's A to K. Similarly if the pack be turned completely 
over, the black cards will be face up, and they are also arranged in 
order from top downward, S's A to K, and C's A to K. 

This gives us twenty-six sets of cards, each set consisting of two cards 
face to face. A spot of wax on the face of each card causes these pairs 
of cards to stick together, face to face, so that if the cards be run from 
hand to hand only the backs of cards will be visible, regardless of 
which side of pack is uppermost, yet a little pressure will cause the 
separation of any desired pair of cards. With this much explained the 
method should be fairly obvious. 

The performer first runs the cards from hand to hand, showing that all 
are face down. The cards must be run lightly, and not fanned. Now 
any card is named. The performer is holding the pack, say, so that all 
the black cards are face uppermost. If a black card be named he is all 
ready for the finale. If a red card is named the whole pack must be 
secretly turned over. Suppose the 10S, to be named. The performer 
begins running the cards slowly from hand to hand, counting to 
himself. When he knows that he has reached the 10S, a slight 
pressure of the fingers separates that card from the one above and 
consequently the 10S appears face up in the face-down pack. 

Hard wax, such as beeswax, will work better than the usual soft wax 
employed by conjurers, as the cards separate more smoothly and with 
less pressure. Burling Hull's 'Magnetizo' is ideal for this. 

Now for the variation. The spectator is handed the Joker, which is 
ordinary. As before, the cards are run from hand to hand to show that 
they are all face down, but the performer secretly keeps track, and 
when he has run thirteen cards (or rather sets of cards) from the left 
hand into the right, he stops, as he knows he holds half the pack in 
each hand. Now he requests that any card be named. The two halves 
of the pack are then placed back together again, but in such position 
that when the pack is turned right side up the chosen card will be in 
the top half of the pack. As the performer knows the positions of each 
suit, this requires no calculation. The performer starts running the 
cards now from hand to hand again, counting. When he comes to the 
selected card, it is secretly separated from the one above it, but kept 
out of sight beneath the spread fan of cards. At the same moment the 
performer says: 'Place the Joker anywhere you wish in the cards as I 
run them,' giving the impression that this is the reason for running out 
the cards. The performer continues to pass the cards from hand to 
hand, running the selected face-up card secretly along beneath the 
spread fan, until the Joker is placed in, when in closing up the cards it 
requires no sleight of hand to slip the selected card into the fan next to 
the Joker, where it will be found when the cards are once again spread 
out. 
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Card In The Orange 

Cazeneuve 


A VERY effective variation of the torn card and corner trick. 


A little preliminary preparation is necessary. You require an orange, 
two cards alike, say 10S, two small pill-boxes and a rubber band. 
Remove the small part of the stem remaining on the orange and thrust 
a skewer into it without piercing the other side. Into the hole thus 
made insert one of the cards after having torn off a corner and rolled it 
up tightly. Replace the stem part with a drop of glue. Properly 
prepared, such an orange will bear close inspection. The torn corner 
you put in one of the pill-boxes, which you place together with a 
rubber band in your right-hand outside coat pocket. The remaining 
10S goes on the top of the pack. 

Thus prepared, begin by showing the orange, toss it to a spectator to 
examine and put it in his pocket. Force the 10S, have it torn up and 
the pieces placed in the duplicate pill-box. As this is being done, palm 
the other pill-box from your pocket in your right hand. Take the box 
containing the pieces with your finger-tips of the same hand. Throw a 
handkerchief over this hand and under cover of it switch the boxes. 
Take the duplicate box and the handkerchief in the left hand, thrust 
your right hand into the coat pocket, drop the original pill-box and 
bring out the rubber band. Snap this around the handkerchief just 
below the pill-box and give it to be held. 

Having thus finished the mechanical part of the trick you have only to 
present the dramatic, magical EFFECT, by pretending to pass the card 
into the orange. In the end the pill-box is unwrapped and opened, the 
odd piece only of the card being found. Take the orange, cut it in half 
around the middle, the opposite way to which the card was inserted, 
so that half the card projects from the lower half. Open it out, show 
that it is the 10S, with a corner missing. Fit the corner to it and garner 
the applause which this fine effect always evokes if well presented. 
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The Slap Trick 








THE trick depends on the double lift. Secretly get a 7 and an 8 of any 

suit together, pass them to the middle and force the 7. Have it 
replaced under the 8, slip the tip of the left little finger above the 8 
and pass the two cards to the top of the pack. False shuffle, leaving 
the cards there, then make the double lift and show that the 7 has 
passed to the top. Turn the pack face down, take off the top card, the 
8, and thrust it halfway into the pack, holding it so that the tip of your 
forefinger covers the index at the top right corner; lift the pack and 
show the card which will then appear to be the 7. 

Turn the pack face down and let the spectator push the card flush with 
the rest, then put his finger on the top of the pack. Order the card to 
again mount to the top, slap the pack gently and allow the spectator to 
remove the top card which he finds to be the 7. 
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The Conjurer's Touch 

A HANDKERCHIEF with a pocket on one side large enough to carry 
three cards is required, also duplicates of three cards. Put the three 
cards in this secret pocket and then the handkerchief in your pocket in 
such a way that when it is taken out later, the secret pocket will be 
towards yourself mouth upwards. On the top of the pack place the 
three cards corresponding to those in the handkerchief. Better, if you 
can do it, have them in a pocket and palm them on to the pack after it 
has been shuffled. 

Force the three cards, have them noted and replaced and the pack 
shuffled by a spectator. Take out your handkerchief, don't say it is 
unprepared, just form it into a bag by holding the corners, and have 
the pack dropped into it. Knowing the order of the cards in the pocket 
you can bring out the chosen cards (duplicates) in any order called for. 
After producing two you may vary the proceedings by laying the 
handkerchief over your right hand pocket, side down and mouth 
towards yourself. Lay the pack face up on top of the handkerchief and 
over the card still in the pocket so that they coincide. Lift the outer 
side of the fabric up and over the cards and gather the edges together 
with the right hand. The pocket will be at the back and its mouth 
should coincide with the lower end of the pack. By gently shaking the 
hand up and down the card will make its appearance gradually as if 
penetrating the handkerchief, finally fluttering to the floor. 
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The Card Through The 
Handkerchief 


A CARD having been freely selected and replaced is brought to the 
top of the pack and palmed off. A handkerchief is borrowed and 
immediately spread over the right hand, thereby concealing the 
palmed card. The pack is now placed face upwards, on the center of 
the handkerchief, by which means it is brought immediately over the 
concealed card. 

The part of the handkerchief lying on the forearm is first brought over 
the face of the cards, which are then raised, still covered. The sides of 
the handkerchief are brought around to the back in the act of 
concluding the operation of folding up the cards. The pack is then 
screwed up tightly and the position of the whole reversed. Performer 
holding the screwed-up ends of the handkerchief shakes it slightly and 
the chosen card is gradually seen to make its appearance and as the 
shaking continues, the card becomes more and more visible, finally 
falling to the floor. The effect to the onlookers, being that the card 
actually penetrated through the handkerchief. 

Two cards may be caused to pass through in the same manner, but in 
the process the second card is pushed back up under the cover of the 
first card. 
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The Penetrating Cards 

THE trick is an improvement on the preceding effect. The cards are 

placed in their case and a chosen card apparently penetrates the case 
and the handkerchief. 

A pack of cards with a case of the flap variety and a handkerchief are 
required. After the cards are shuffled, have a card freely chosen, noted 
and replaced. Pass it to the top and put the pack in its case in such a 
way that in closing the case the flap goes between the-top card and 
the rest of the pack. Lay the case, flap side down on the table, show 
the handkerchief and spread it over your left hand. Pick up the case in 
the right hand with the thumb on the exposed part of the selected card 




and throw the handkerchief over the case. Under its cover the right- 
hand fingers pull the card out of the case as far as possible. 

With the left hand take the case from under its covering, the selected 
card is thus drawn completely out of the case and, lies face up on the 
right hand. Put the case on the handkerchief just above the palmed 
card, throw the front part of the fabric back over the case, twist the 
sides so that they retain the card outside at the rear, gather up the 
four corners and hold them in the right hand. The chosen card is then 
named and ordered to penetrate the case and the fabric. A gentle 
shake of the hand will gradually bring the card into view. 
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Get Thee Behind Me, Satan 

Spectators always think a trick worked with the cards behind the 

back is wonderful. In this trick the spectator apparently does the trick 
himself, and he holds the pack behind his own back, making the result 
still more remarkable. 

Any pack, after being shuffled by a spectator, is cut by him into two 
packets, of which he chooses one, handing you the other. You instruct 
him to look over his cards, take out any one, note what it is and place 
it on the top of the packet. Turn away for the moment as he does this 
and quickly reverse the bottom card of your packet and also the 
second card from the top of it. 

Turn around, place your packet on top of the spectator's thereby 
bringing the card you reversed on the bottom of your packet 
immediately above his card. Square the pack but do not remove it 
from the spectator's hands, tell him to grasp it tightly and place it 
behind his back. Instruct him to take off the top card, then hesitate as 
if changing your mind and continue, 'Better place that card on the 
bottom. You might have some suspicion if we used that card. Now take 
the next card, reverse it and thrust it into the middle of the pack. 
Right? Bring the pack forward and if you have done the trick properly 
you will find you have located your chosen card with the card you 
reversed.' 

Much to his surprise he finds this is actually the case. With a little care 
and skill the reversal of the two cards in your own packet can be done 
quite easily without turning away, in which case the trick becomes one 
of the most effective impromptu tricks possible. 
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The Princess Card Trick 


Hardin 


A MOST effective feat which can be done with any pack at any time. 

First have the pack shuffled by a spectator, then holding it spread face 
up, request four spectators to each select one card, the first taking 
any C, the next any H then a S and lastly any D. Palm the three top 
cards of the pack and retain the pack in that hand. 

Collect the four cards face down on your left hand beginning with the 
D, followed by the S, H and C. Lay pack on the table and take the four 
cards in your right hand adding the three palmed cards. Hold the 
seven cards facing the audience and well squared between the fingers 
at the upper ends, thumb at the lower ends. With the left hand slowly 
separate the four chosen cards, fanning them towards the left, but 
keeping the three added cards perfectly squared behind the C card. 
Ask a spectator to mentally select any one of the four selected cards. 
When he signifies that he has done this, close the fan and turn the 
packet to face yourself. 

Spread the cards with the left hand as before but this time it is the 
three indifferent cards that you fan, the four selected cards being 
perfectly squared as one card. Pretending great concentration draw 
out one of the single cards, hesitate and put it back in a different 
position in the fan. Repeat with another single card, finally take the 
four cards as one and place them in your right-hand outside pocket. 
Count the three remaining cards face down on to the pack and cut 
them to the middle. Have the mentally chosen card named, thrust 
your hand into your pocket and bring it out. The arrangement of the 
suits, C, H, S, D, enables you to do this quickly and without fumbling. 
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The Clock Trick 

Another excellent trick which can be done with any pack. 


Beforehand take an opportunity of placing eleven cards in your lower 






right waistcoat pocket. Shuffle the pack and lay out on the table a 
circle of twelve cards saying that they are to be considered as 
representing the figures on a clock face. Place the card figuring as 
twelve a little higher in the imaginary circle than the others so that it 
can be readily distinguished. Count around from this card exactly as on 
a real clock face, impressing on the spectators that the cards must be 
associated with the hour figures at which they lie. Turn away and ask a 
spectator to choose one card, look at it and remember the hour figure 
at which it lies. This done, turn around and gather up the cards 
beginning with twelve and putting it face down on your left hand, 
follow with the card representing eleven, then ten and so on around to 
the card at one. 

On a slip of paper draw a small square and alongside of it a circle. Ask 
a spectator to write the name of the card selected in the square and 
the hour at which it stood in the circle. Turn away so that you will have 
no chance of seeing what is written, telling him to afterwards fold the 
paper and put it in his pocket. Keeping your elbows close to your 
sides, palm the twelve cards in your right hand and take out the 
eleven cards from your waistcoat pocket. Hold these in your right 
hand. Turn around, take pencil back from the spectator with your left 
hand, put the eleven cards in the left hand, take the pencil with the 
right and put it in your right-hand trousers pocket, leaving the palmed 
cards there. 

Turn the packet face up and count the eleven cards as twelve thus: 
'Twelve, eleven, ten, nine, eight, seven, and five (spread the last five 
cards) are twelve.' Square the cards and hand them to the spectator 
face down. Order the chosen card to vanish. Ask the spectator to 
count to the hour chosen. With your right hand in your pocket keep 
count with him with the twelve cards in your pocket. When he stops 
you have the chosen card. He finds his card has gone, counts the 
cards and he has eleven only, and the card is named and you produce 
it from your pocket. 
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Paint Brush Card 

Merlin 


I AKE from a pack the 2, 3, 4 and 5 of S's. Put the 2S face down on 

the table, on it the 4S face up, then the 3S face down. Take the three 
cards and give them a rather sharp bend lengthwise so that they are 
convex when looking at the 2S. Place them on the face of the pack so 
that the 2S becomes the bottom card. On the top of the pack put the 
SS face down. 



Show the pack in the left hand face outwards and call attention to the 
2S. Turn the pack face down and turn over the top card, the SS, 
leaving it face outwards. Hold the pack in the usual color change 
position in the left hand, thumb on the upper side, fingers on the lower 
and the tip of the forefinger at the outer end of the pack. With the 
forefinger push down the three set-up cards, the bend enabling you to 
do this as if they were one card only. Take them openly in the right 
hand, thumb on the face of the 2S, fingers on the backs, and show 
them as one card, the 2S. Draw them face down over the faced card, 
the SS, a couple of times, showing the faces of the SS and the 2S each 
time. At the third time release the 2S and the 4S from the right 
thumb, leave them on the faced SS and carry away the 3S only. 

The effect is that the center pip has been brushed off the SS and 
becomes attached to the 2S. Remove the 4S and 3S and show them 
freely, the face-down 2S making the pack appear regular. You must 
remember, however, that the SS is 
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The Eclipse Vanish 

FlVE cards are laid out in a row and one is chosen by a spectator. 

The cards are gathered up and again dealt out, there are four only, the 
chosen card has vanished. 

Have the pack shuffled and ask the spectator to deal out five cards on 
the table in a row, then to signify which one he chooses. As he does 
this, casually bring your left hand to the mouth and wet the ball of 
your thumb. Pick up two of the cards and put them face up on your 
left hand, then put the one chosen on these and rub your left thumb 
over its face, wetting it. On this place the other two cards also face up. 
Turn the cards face down and contrive to squeeze them tightly but 
imperceptibly. 

Order the card to vanish. Deal the cards face up. There are apparently 
four only, the chosen card has gone. Due to the moisture it is stuck to 
the card placed on top of it and the two appear to be one card only. 
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The Card From The Pocket 

C. O. Williams 


THIS is a trick that has stood the test of time and is still one of the 
best impromptu tricks with cards in existence. 

Hand a pack to a spectator and have him shuffle it until he is satisfied 
you cannot know the position of any card. Tell him to think of any 
single digit, count down to that number, not reversing the cards, lift 
the packet, look at the card at the number thought of and remember 
it, then replace the packet. Turn away as he does this. 

When he is ready, turn around and take the pack. Point out that you 
ask no questions, you simply want him to concentrate on his card and 
number. Place the pack behind your back. Affect intense mental effort 
and bring forward the bottom card with its face towards yourself. 
Hesitate as if not quite sure, then with a confident air place the card in 
your right-hand trousers pocket, really palm the card and put it on the 
top of the pack as you take the pack off your left hand. Point out that 
if you have succeeded his card is in your pocket. Ask him to name the 
number but not the card. 

Suppose he says 'Five'. Deal four cards face down and throw the fifth 
card a little nearer to him saying, 'Is that your card?' At the same 
moment the left thumb pushes the next card over the side of the pack 
and the right hand comes back and palms it and puts this hand into 
trousers pocket. Bring the card into view at the tips of the fingers 
holding it by the upper end, 'How could it be?' you continue, 'when I 
have it here in my pocket.' Hold the card almost out of the pocket and 
ask the spectator to name it. Turn the card around and show you have 
that very card. 

With proper presentation the trick is perfect. 
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Card From The Pocket 

S. H. Wimbrough—Another presentation 


THE trick affords an excellent reply to that oft-asked question, 'Can 

you hypnotize?' Should you be asked the question, reply on the 
following lines and do this trick. 'Well I don't know, sometimes I can 
and sometimes I can't but there is an experiment I have often tried 




and with it I almost always succeed.' Generally this arouses interest so 
go ahead. Continue, 'I will make use of a pack of cards and subject. 
Please take the cards and shuffle them. Right, now hand me any card 
at all without looking at it. Thank you. I'll put it in my waistcoat pocket 
(do so). Most likely it will surprise you to know that you are already 
under my influence. You don't believe it but I'll prove it directly. 

'I'll turn my back and you count down to any number you think of' look 
at and remember the card you find there but don't let anyone else see 
it. I can only control one person at a time. (Turn away, take card from 
waistcoat pocket and palm it in your right hand. Don't move your 
elbows in doing this.) Are you ready? (Turn around, take pack and add 
palmed card to the top.) Now remember you are under control and are 
not accountable for what you see or do, and the more you try not to 
be influenced the easier you make it for me. What number does your 
card rest at? Twelve? (Deal to that number and throw the twelfth card 
out face up and palm the top card in the right hand.) What? That's not 

your card? (Hold pack in right hand.) What was it? The.of 

.? That proves you've been completely under the influence. 

That card is not in the pack. (Spread the cards face up.) You gave it to 
me yourself just now. Here it is in my pocket. (Put the palmed card in 
and at once bring it out, tips of the fingers on the top end.) I must 
admit that you have been an excellent subject.' 
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Banner Card Discovery 

Jordan 


Have the spectator shuffle any pack freely. Ask him to mentally 

select any number between twelve and twenty, then when your back is 
turned to count down to that number and note the card lying there, 
replacing the cards as they were. Turn away while he does this. 

Turn around and take the pack, put it behind your back, rapidly count 
off twelve cards and put them at the bottom. Separate the next seven 
cards at the top from the rest with your little finger-tip, bring the top 
card forward, its back to the spectators and put it in your right-hand 
trousers pocket. Palm the six cards above the left little finger and hand 
the remainder of the pack to the spectator. As he counts down to see 
if his card is still in the pack, place your hands in your coat pockets. 
Watch the spectator's count, if he turns up the thirteenth card you 
have the right card in your trousers pocket. If not, count from then on 
with the cards in your coat pocket, taking card for card with him. 







When he turns up a card palm the one you have arrived at amongst 
the six. Thrust your hand into your trousers pocket, drop the card just 
palmed and palm the one already there. Then hesitate and say, 'It will 
be more convincing if you remove your card yourself. Please name it 
first.' As he does this, take the pack in the right hand and add the 
palmed card to the top. Take the first opportunity of returning the five 
cards from the coat pocket to the pack. 
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Like Seeks Like 

Jordan 

A TRICK which makes use of the back palm as a secret sleight. Four 

hats are borrowed and placed mouths upwards on a table, in front of 
each hat place the A, K, Q and J of one suit, faces out. These are 
placed into their respective hats. At command the four A's congregate 
in one hat, the four K's in another, and so on. 

In putting each set of four cards in front of a hat they must be set in 
the following order: 


S's 

J 

Q 

K 

A 

H's 

J 

Q 

A 

K 

C's 

J 

K 

A 

Q 

D's 

Q 

J 

A 

K 


Begin by picking up the JS and apparently put it in its hat, really back 
palm it. Next the JH back palmed, then JC back palmed, next take QD, 
drop the three J's and back palm the Q, three J's now in the fourth 
hat. Do the same with the QS and QH, dropping them in the third hat 
as you back palm the KC. 

Treat the three K's in order in the same way, dropping them into the 
second hat as you take the A. Back palm two more A's, finally 
dropping all four into the first hat. The last three cards are set in front 
of the proper hats. 
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The Master Riddle 

Jordan 


Hand an unprepared pack to a spectator to shuffle and then remove 

one card, retaining it. Have him pass the pack to a second person who 
also takes out a card. In similar fashion allow four more cards to be 
drawn and retained by different spectators. Take the pack and ask one 
person to collect the cards face down and mix them thoroughly. While 
this is being done, quietly count down six cards from the top of the 
pack and hold the break so that they will be ready for the bottom 
change. 

Receive the packet of six chosen cards in your right hand and as you 
turn to put them on the table, execute the bottom change and put 
down the six indifferent cards taken from the top. Sight the bottom 
card and ask someone who has not drawn a card to help you. Cut the 
six chosen cards from the bottom to the top. Turn your back, fan the 
pack behind you and ask the spectator to pick up one of the six cards 
from the table and thrust it into the pack. Call it as being the card you 
just before sighted, the bottom one of the six selected cards. Bring the 
pack forward, run through it, remove the card just named, and at the 
same time memorize the five cards next to it. 

Hand the pack to be shuffled, then continue in the same way, but for 
these five let the spectator remove them from the pack as you call for 
them one at a time. 

If you cannot do the bottom change, secretly bridge the six bottom 
cards while the chosen cards are being collected. Have them placed on 
a tray in a packet and put the pack alongside. Turn to your table, lift 
the pack at the bridge, leaving six cards on the tray and put the pack 
on top of the six selected cards. 
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Transposition... Box To 
Envelope 

THE trick calls for an ordinary pack, an envelope and a card box 
without the flap. 





Hand the box and the envelope to spectators, sitting some distance 
apart, to be examined. Have the pack shuffled and allow the person 
holding the box to draw a card freely. After he has noted it and 
returned it to the pack, bring it to the top and shuffle one card on top 
of it. 

Order the chosen card to mount to the top and by means of a double 
lift show that it has obeyed. Turn the card face down and push it off 
into the box which the spectator holds ready and immediately closes. 
This is what you appear to do, really an indifferent card goes into the 
box and the chosen card remains on the top. 

Go to the person holding the envelope and force the same card on him 
but do not allow the card to be looked at, simply slide into the 
envelope. 

The command for the cards to change places is given. The spectator 
holding the box names his card but finds an entirely different one in 
the box; this you say is the card the second spectator drew. The 
envelope is opened and in it the first person's card is found. 
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Mental Card Mystery 

If POSSIBLE borrow both the cards and the envelope for use in this 
trick. First have the pack shuffled freely and sight the top card. Next 
borrow an envelope and paper, write down the name of the card just 
sighted, fold the paper and enclose it in the envelope. Casually lay the 
envelope on the pack as you return the pencil to your pocket. Take the 
envelope in your right hand again and secretly carry away the top card 
with it. Hand the pack to be shuffled and cut. 

Receive the pack back in your left hand, the envelope plus the sighted 
card on it as you reach for your pencil again with your right hand. Give 
the pencil to the spectator who cut the pack and ask him to write his 
initials on the envelope. Let him take envelope and cards in his own 
hands to do this, then put the envelope in his pocket. Have him take 
off the top card and note it 'as the card at which he cut after he had 
shuffled the cards'. 

If you then recapitulate what has been done, ignoring the fact that you 
handled the cards at all, the effect left on the minds of the spectators 
is that the card was taken immediately after the person shuffled and 
cut the pack himself, and their reaction to the fact that your prediction 



names that very card will be quite satisfactory. (Editor's Note--After 
spectator has placed the envelope in his pocket, you hold the pack 
while he stabs a knife into the pack to locate a card. In breaking the 
pack at the cut slip the sighted card from the top of the pack to the 
top of the lower packet in the accredited fashion. Let him note this 
card and then read your prediction.) 
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Satan's Mail 

Hardin 


A SIMPLE method of apparently passing a card into an envelope. The 

whole effect is dependent on the presentation. A small pellet of wax, 
affixed to a waistcoat button, an unprepared envelope and a pack of 
cards are all you require. 

From the pack, which you have had thoroughly shuffled, any card is 
freely selected by a spectator, noted, returned and secretly passed by 
you to the bottom. Secure the pellet of wax and transfer it to the face 
of the bottom card, the chosen one. Hand the envelope to be 
examined and taking it back, casually put the pack on it with a little 
pressure. Approaching your table turn the pack and envelope over and 
carelessly toss the envelope on the table. The chosen card will have 
adhered to it by the pellet of wax. Place the pack in another envelope, 
seal it and have the spectator hold it. Order the chosen card to leave 
the envelope in his hand and pass to that one on the table. 

Pack is examined the card has gone. Pick up the table envelope and 
hold it before a light, it will appear that a card is inside. Tear off the 
end of the envelope, blow it open in the usual way, insert thumb and 
forefinger and apparently extract the card, really drawing it up from 
the outside. 
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Card And Envelope 

Sellers 


Place the AC face down on the table overlapping the rear edge 
slightly and over it place an envelope so that both may be picked up 





together, the card being concealed by the envelope. In the envelope 
you have placed a slip of paper on which is written, 'The selected card 
will be the Ace of Clubs.' 

Hand a pack of cards out to be shuffled, take it back and hold it in 
your left hand. Pick up the envelope together with the AC and lay the 
envelope on the pack in the left hand thus placing the AC on top of the 
pack. Take a pencil from your pocket, hand it to a spectator asking 
him to write his initials on the envelope which you then hand to him to 
hold. Force the AS by means of the knife force or one of the forcing 
methods, Chapter 19. Have the prediction read and the card shown. 
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Card And Envelope No. 2 

Gravatt 


BEFOREHAND bend up the tip of the flap of an envelope creasing it 

well, then turn it down again. Proceed just as in the preceding trick but 
when you fasten the flap of the envelope, turn the tip of the flap back 
where it was creased so that when you put the envelope on the pack 
the moistened tip of the flap sticks to the top card and carries it away 
when you toss the envelope on the table. 

Finish the effect just as described above. 
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Tuned Minds 

Albright 

Have the pack of cards shuffled and take it back placing it on your 

left hand. Ask a spectator to think of some prominent person. Hand 
him a pencil and have him cut the cards taking a card at which he cut 
while you take back the cut portion in your right hand. Ask him to 
write the name thought of on the face of his card. As he does this give 
the inner ends of the packet on your left hand a squeeze, bending the 
sides upwards, while the outer ends of the cards facing the spectator 
remain quite straight. Have him return his card on top of the left hand- 
packet and you drop the right-hand packet on top. 






Make a series of cuts finally cutting at the crimp, his card will be the 
lowest card of this portion. Lift off the cut holding it by the thumb at 
the inner end, second and third fingers at the outer end and fourth 
finger resting against the side just at the right corner. Push off the top 
card of the lower packet with the left thumb, pick it off with the tips of 
the first and second right fingers at the right-hand corner and hold it 
up face out towards the spectator. The bottom card of the right-hand 
portion is facing you and you read the name written on it. Ask for the 
pencil, replace the cut with the right hand, place the card just shown 
face up on the pack and pretending intense concentration write the 
same name on it. Turn the card face down, cut the pack and hand it to 
the spectator. 

He picks out the two cards and finds you have written the very same 
name as he did. 
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Two-Card Slate Prophecy 

Annemann 


R.EQUIRED are two slates and a half-flap for each, two packs of 

cards, one an ordinary one but prearranged in any system you may 
use, the other a single card forcing pack. In the ordinary pack the 
duplicate of the force card must be discarded. On one slate write 'The 
lady will get the cover it with the half-flap, on the other slate write, 
'The gentleman will get the and cover this with the flap also. 

Place the slates on the table one above the other with 'gentleman's' 
slate on top and lay the pack on them. Put the forcing pack in your 
side coat pocket and you are ready. 

Go to a lady, write on the flap of the 'gentleman' slate, 'The lady will 

get the.' draw a line across along the edge of the flap and show 

the writing freely, turn slate towards yourself and write the name of 
the force card, then put slate on table writing downwards. Spread 
stacked pack, lady removes card, pick up pack, starting from point 
from which card was removed and scoop up the rest. Glimpse bottom 
card and so get name of card selected, drop pack into pocket. 

Take second slate, 'lady' slate, and write, 'The gentleman will select 

the.' on the flap, draw a line as before and show freely. Then 

write the name of the lady's card just chosen below flap, put slate flap 
side down beside the other. Take out the forcing pack and give the 
gentleman a free choice. Drop pack into pocket, pick up the slates and 





put them together, written sides inwards. Have the cards shown, open 
the slates and show the predictions. Casually remove the ordinary 
pack from your pocket and have the two chosen cards replaced. Pack 
is now quite regular. 
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The Spectator Finds Your Card 

Kli Ban 


After the spectators have shuffled, a pack, take it and give the 

cards a riffle shuffle yourself, seizing the opportunity to sight the top 
and bottom cards. Ask a spectator to cut the pack about the middle 
and choose either heap. Whichever one he takes you have a key card 
in it. You take the other packet. 

Take a card from your packet and pretend to name it, really calling the 
name of the key card in the spectator's packet, and put it face down 
on top of your heap. Spectator does the same, putting his card on the 
top or bottom of his packet depending on where the key card is. You 
each make one complete cut. 

Hand your packet to the spectator asking him to shuffle it, then draw 
one card from it and, without looking at it, to push it into his packet. 

He does this, squares his packet and cuts it once more. Name your 
card again and deal your cards face up showing it is no longer there. 
Spectator searches his packet and finds your card and his together. 
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Watch His Elbow 

Hand a pack of cards to a spectator to shuffle, ask him then to turn 
his back, take cards off the top one by one, stop whenever he pleases, 
look at the next card and drop the cards taken off on the top of it. 

All you have to do is to watch his elbows, one or the other, or both will 
move slightly with every card taken. Keep count and the total gives 
you the number of cards down that the noted card lies. Take the pack 
and reveal it as you wish. 







By having sighted the bottom card you may allow the spectator to cut 
the pack before handing it back to you. You can then cut the pack to 
bring the original card back to position before making the count. 
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Two Pile Trick 


A VERY ingenious twist given to an old trick. Hand the pack to a 

spectator to shuffle freely, and when your back is turned instruct him 
to deal two packets of cards face down on the table, the same number 
of cards in each packet and not more than ten in each. Have him note 
the next card on the pack, replace it, and put one of the packets back 
on top of the pack, and the other packet in his pocket. Now you turn 
around and take the pack and point out that there is an unknown 
number of cards above his card. Put the pack behind your back and 
count off, say, fifteen cards, reversing them, then replace them on top 
of the pack. Bring the pack forward, and in order to make it still more 
difficult, have the packet from the spectator's pocket placed on top of 
the pack. 

The noted card will then be the fifteenth card from the top. In exactly 
the same way you can put it at any number you please. The 
mechanical part of the trick is well covered and it can be made very 
effective. 
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The Voice Of The Spirit 

Effect. Assistant is guarded in another room by a committee. From 

any pack a card is freely chosen, a spectator takes paper and pen to 
the assistant who instantly writes the name of the card. 

METHOD. An ingenious code is used as detailed below. 

ACE. Send own fountain pen with cap screwed on to be handed to 
assistant without a word being spoken. 

KING. Pen in same condition, but messenger hands a scrap of paper 
or an old envelope with it. 

QUEEN. Take cap off pen, and send it thus without paper. JACK. Pen 
in same condition and a piece of paper. 







TEN. Cap on back of pen, ink filler even with clip. No paper. NINE. 
Same as for ten, with paper. 

EIGHT. Cap on back, clip quarter turn to right of ink filler. No paper. 
SEVEN. Same as for eight, plus paper. 

SIX. Cap on back, clip half-way round barrel. No paper. FIVE. Same as 
for six, plus paper. 

FOUR. Cap on with quarter turn to left. No paper. THREE. Same as 
four, plus paper. 

TWO. Cap a trifle only to left. Paper optional. 

To denote the suits proceed as follows: 

HEARTS. Borrowed pen, woman holding it. DIAMONDS. Borrowed pen, 
man holding it. SPADES. Your own pen, woman holding it. CLUBS. 
Same but man holding it. 

For an all male audience you would have to use three of your own 
pens to represent three suits, a borrowed pen indicating the other. 
When no paper is sent assistant uses his own or borrows some. 
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The Buddha Whispers 

Ovette 

On THE table have a small figure of Buddha, on either side of it put 

two small glasses and number them mentally from left to right, 1, 2, 

3, 4. 

In No. 1 put midget cards AH, 3H, 5C, 7C, AD, JD. 

In No. 2 glass—2c; 3C, 6D, 7D, 10S, JS. 

In No. 3 glass—4D, 5D, 6S, AS ASH. 4H. 

In glass No. 4-8S, AS 10H, JH, QC, 8C. 

To each glass assign a number, No. 1 is 1, No. 2 is 2, No. 3 is 4, No. 4 
is 8. In the Buddha's hands place a number of coins or poker chips. 

Ask a spectator to shuffle a pack of cards and merely think of one of 
them. Lay the pack aside. Instruct the spectator to place a coin in any 
glass in which there is a midget card of the same value as that he is 




thinking of, and also to put a coin in front of each glass that has a card 
of the same suit as his thought card. 

To determine the value simply add the set values for each glass in 
which there is a coin. J is value eleven, Q is twelve, K is thirteen. It 
will be noted that each set of cards has one suit missing, therefore to 
tell the suit simply note the glass with no coin in front of it. 

Compare with Albright's 'Perfect Card Divination' . 
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Triple Card Mystery 

Any pack is thoroughly shuffled by a spectator who then cuts the 
pack, keeping one half and handing you the other. Tell him to deal 
three cards face down in a row on the table and on top of each to deal 
a small number of cards, the same number on each card. Note how 
many cards go in the first heap then turn away until the heaps are 
completed. Suppose there are five cards in each. Three spectators 
each note the top card of a heap and replace it. The three heaps are 
collected one on top of the other. Drop your half of the pack on the 
pile, having in the meantime noted its bottom card which thus goes on 
top of the first chosen card. Any cards left over in the hands of the 
spectator who dealt the cards are now put on the top or bottom of the 
pack and this is cut several times. 

To find the cards, deal until the key card appears and the next card is 
the first of the three and is so acknowledged. Place the pack behind 
your back, count to the fifth card and take it out, leaving the other 
four on the pack. Bring the card forward and have it acknowledged. 
Replace this card and the others on the table on to the pack in your 
hand thus bringing the last card to the tenth position from the top. Let 
a spectator blindfold you, and have him take the pack and deal the 
cards slowly one by one. By looking down along your nose you keep 
track of the deal and when he has the tenth card in his hand stop him 
and have that card identified by the last spectator. 
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Infallible Prediction 

Page Wright 







Two packs with the same backs are used, one ordinary pack you 

have in your coat pocket, the other you have prepared by writing, 

'This is the card you will take,' down one side of every card, except the 
top and bottom cards. Shuffle this pack without disturbing the top and 
bottom cards and let spectators see the bottom card after the shuffle. 
Pretend to write something on one of the middle cards, shuffle again 
bringing the top card to the bottom and let the spectators get sight of 
this card also, thus they will have seen two unprepared cards. 

Spread the cards on the table and have a spectator draw one out 
without looking at it. Gather up the remainder and run over the faces 
exposing the unwritten side to the spectators. Explain that you are 
looking for the card you wrote on. Finally square the pack and have 
the card on the table turned over. The writing is on it. Drop the pack 
into your pocket, then as an afterthought bring out the unprepared 
pack and hand it to someone to shuffle so that you can show another 
trick. 
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Faces Or Backs, Which? 

Jordan 

Z HAVE found a rather strange thing with the Bicycle League Back 

cards in the matter of reverse marks. In any pack of fifty-two cards 
and the Joker there are twenty-two cards, possibly twenty-three, that 
can be reversed the same as reversible back design, or one-way card, 
thus making it possible to tell from the face of the cards which one has 
been reversed. This is by the placing of the spots on the cards marking 
a top or bottom. The cards that can be thus distinguished are the A, 3, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, of C's, H's, and S's and the 7D and possibly the Joker. 
What is unique with this make of card and back design is that when 
these cards are all headed one way by the face characteristics, the 
wing design on the backs on all the cards is also headed one way. 

Thus a reversed card of these twenty-two or twenty-three cards can 
be told from either face or back. And when a pack has been arranged 
all the one way by the back design the twenty-two or twenty-three 
cards have also been automatically ended in the one way. 

'I think I have found a way of utilizing this principle. Get twenty of 
these cards on to the top of the pack. State that you will try a location 
with twenty cards. Hand the pack to a spectator and have him deal 
twenty cards. Shuffle these overhand, let him take a card, reverse the 
packet and have the card replaced. Hand him the packet and shuffle 






the cards overhand. Turn away and instruct him to deal the cards into 
four rows of five cards face down, then he is to turn any cards he 
pleases face up and not to tell you whether his card is face up or face 
down. Turn round. Look at all the backs and note if one is reversed, if 
not you have only to look over the faces and apply the old principle. 
You may detect the card by pulse-reading or adopt any presentation 
you prefer] The magicians will be puzzled because of the face-up and 
face-down privilege.' 
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The Life Saver 

Jordan 


From any pack you allow a spectator to remove any card and keep it 

for the time being. Holding the pack face up, rapidly deal it into two 
heaps placing in one heap the reversible cards, the A, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
of C's, H's and S's and the 7D. Do not turn these cards to bring them 
pointing one way, deal them as they come but count them. At the end 
of the deal if there are only twenty-one of these cards you know that 
the chosen card must be one of them and by having it replaced in the 
other pile you can allow the spectator to shuffle them freely and yet 
pick the card with ease. In similar fashion if the count of the pointer 
cards is complete you know the chosen card is one of the other variety 
so you have it replaced in the twenty-two packet. Of course you 
apparently give the spectator a free choice of packets. 

NOTE. -By arranging these pointer cards beforehand so that the 
indicating pips are pointing one way and placing them on the top of 
the pack you may have a card chosen from amongst them and spread 
the lower part of the pack for its return, or a card taken from the lower 
part may be replaced in the pointer cards in the upper half, in either 
case the stranger in the house locates the chosen card. 

Again you may have these cards in the middle, have a card taken from 
amongst them, secretly turn the pack so that the card will be reversed 
and so easily found. If a perverse spectator insists on taking a card 
from near the top or bottom, have it returned amongst the pointer 
cards in the middle. You then locate it with ease. 
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The Magnetized Cards 






Effect. A number of cards are spread on the performer's hand 

which is then turned over. Instead of falling the cards remain attached 
to the hand in some mysterious manner but fall from it at command. 

METHOD NO. 1. A prepared card and a finger ring are required. Cut 
off the head of a pin with a small part of the pin, solder this to the 
middle of a piece of thin tin. Pierce a hole in the middle of a card which 
will allow the head of the pin to pass through to the back. Glue 
another face card to the face of this one. The ring has a small slot cut 
in it into which the head of the pin will fit. 

Palm this prepared card on to the pack after the cards have been 
shuffled by a spectator. Place it face up on the palm of your left hand 
engaging the head of the pin in the slot of the ring. Push a number of 
cards all around between the card and your palm. Quite a large 
number can be thus inserted. Turn the hand over and the cards 
remain attached and can be safely carried amongst the spectators in 
this position. Due attention should be paid before attaching the cards 
to the pretended generation of magnetism by rubbing the hands 
together and on the coat sleeve. 

METHOD NO. 2. Push a fine needle through a small part of the skin of 
the palm so that the needle projects on either side. Arrange the first 
two cards under each projecting end of the needle and the other cards 
under these. After exhibiting the cards, return to your table, hold the 
cards above it and by a slight pressure of the fingers, free the needle 
and the cards fall. They can be immediately gathered up and given for 
examination, the needle remaining unnoticed on the table. 

METHOD NO. 3. Devised by Burling Hull, this calls for a prepared 
card. Choose a card that has a small circle in the middle of its back 
pattern. Cut this from one card and glue it in place on the back of 
another card, attaching one half only. This will then form a flap which 
can be bent up and clipped between the fingers. The trick then 
proceeds as in the other methods. 

METHOD NO. 4. (Sellers) Take a circular piece of cardboard or thin 
tin of such a size that you can easily span it between the thumb and 
little finger of the right hand. On one side glue several cards to 
completely cover it. Stick them on as irregularly as possible. To the 
other side glue a piece of cloth of the same material as your table 
cover. 

This fake you have on your table, card side down. Produce or borrow a 
pack of cards, and deal a number face down and scattered over the 
back of the fake. Show your hand and put it flat down on top of the 


cards. Grip the edges of the fake between the thumb and little finger, 
pressing on the cards with the other fingers. Now lift the hand and 
wave it in any position you fancy. 

Of course it will be easier at first if you use a few cards only; this does 
not alter the effect in the least. Having shown the magnetic quality of 
your hand sufficiently, replace it with the cards flat on the table. 

Sweep the cards together leaving the fake lying unobserved as at first. 
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Tearing The Pack 

Various methods of preparing the pack in order to duplicate the 
real feat. 

No. 1. Clip each card slightly, with a pair of scissors, on both sides in 
the middle. 

No. 2. Have a printer impress the middle of each card with a 
perforating rule using no ink. If this is not available score each card 
across the middle with a penknife. 

No. 3. Spread the cards in a moderately hot oven and let them bake 
for a couple of hours. 

No. 4. Soak the cards and split them. Wash the glue off the surfaces 
and let the backs and fronts dry. Stack them together and put them 
under pressure to dry out thoroughly. 

No. 5. Actually tear the cards almost for half their width, making the 
tears correspond by doing about a quarter of the pack at a time. 
Replace the pack in its case and replace the tax stamp. The half-packs 
can be prepared for being torn in half in exactly the same way. 

A good idea is to have the face card an AD or 2D and on it have 
stamped your name and the date the feat was performed. Snap a 
rubber band around and toss the quarter packs to the spectators. 

To tear an unprepared pack in half grip one end tightly between the 
four fingers and the base of the thumb, the thumb lying over the back, 
while the other end is gripped with the other hand placed across 
around the side of the pack. The feat can be made somewhat easier by 
slightly spreading the cards so that the tear starts in a few cards only. 
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Reversed Cards 

Jordan 


BoRROW a pack, shuffle it and show all the cards are faced one way. 

Hold the pack face down as for dealing. Deal the cards one by one into 
the right hand, letting the arms hang down and swing gently to left 
and right with each card. Both hands hang to the left as the first card 
is dealt. Then they swing a little to the right of the body as the left 
thumb starts to slide the next card off. At the same moment turn the 
left hand over dealing the card face up into the right hand. Swing the 
arms to the left dealing the next face down, then to the right, the 
fourth card face up, and so on alternately, left and right, face up and 
face down. Do this for nine or ten cards. 

From then on when the left hand turns over to deal a card face up, the 
face card's right edge only goes as far as the left edge of the right 
hand's cards where the right fingers press on its back and causes it to 
fall face down on the packet. Repeat this for every card supposed to 
fall face up. The action is undetectable if the right-hand packet is not 
held towards the spectators except when a card has been fairly dealt 
face down. Deal rapidly. At the end of the deal turn the pack over and 
show the first few cards really reversed alternately. 

Blow on it, turning the pack face down and squaring it. Fan out the 
first forty cards showing them all face down. Turn the pack and rapidly 
push off the first eight or ten cards in one packet then show the faces 
of all the rest. 
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Simplicity Four Ace Trick 

Stewart James 


Place four A's on the table face up, deal three cards face up on each 

A. Pick up the A's one by one and change their positions from the 
bottom to the top of each pile. Take the first pile and put it face down 
on the palm of your left hand. Show that the A is the fourth card by 
counting and showing the A. Place the other three heaps face down on 







this pile one by one. Every fourth card is an A. 


Deal the four top cards in a row. Take off the next card and using it as 
a pointer touch the three indifferent cards and then the fourth card 
saying, 'And the ace is here,' casually replace the pointer card in the 
left hand but to the bottom of the packet and at once turn up the A. 
Now continue the deal as before, stressing that every fourth card is an 
A, really, owing to the alteration in the position of the one card, the 
three A's are in the third pile and the last pile has three indifferent 
cards. 

Turn over the first two piles, show the A's to the spectators and drop 
them on the pack. Pick up the third pile and show the bottom card 
only, an indifferent one. Turn it face down and slide out the bottom 
card, placing it face up in front of the pile. In the same way show the 
A at the bottom of the fourth pile, turn it down and slide out the A, 
putting it face up in front of that pile. Change the positions of the two 
cards and then show that birds of a feather always flock together by 
turning up A's opposite the A and three indifferent cards opposite the 
other card. 
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Another Simplicity Four Ace 
Trick 

THIS may very well follow the last trick. Pick up the A's and the rest 

of the cards casually and without remark, but see that the A's go on 
the top. Execute several riffle shuffles retaining the four top cards in 
that position. If you can follow this with a false shuffle and several 
false cuts do so. Anyway you should have the four A's on the top 
without the audience having the slightest suspicion that they are 
there. Ask a spectator to cut the pack at about the middle and then 
each of the two packets in half again. Keep note of the packet with the 
A's. Pretend that one of the piles has a few cards too many (not the A 
packet), and ask the spectator to transfer a few cards from it to one of 
the other indifferent piles. Continue the same maneuver with the three 
indifferent piles. Then have him transfer one card from the A pile to 
one of the others. Next a couple of cards from one of the two 
indifferent piles to the other, then two from the A pile on to one of 
these two heaps, finally (after carefully studying the size of the 
packets), transfer one of the last two cards to the last indifferent heap. 
After all this apparently indiscriminate jockeying around of the cards of 
the turning up of the A's, one on each pile, is a baffling effect. 





The moves, of course, may be made in any way you please, so long as 
you keep track of the A's. 

Instead of using four A's have four memorized cards on the top of the 
pack. Have the pack cut into four piles by the spectator and then 
keeping track of the four cards have the top cards shifted around as 
above, finishing with one of the memorized cards on each packet. 
Name them and have the cards turned over. Always use a borrowed 
pack to avoid suspicion of using marked cards. This is G. G. Gravatt's 
variation. 
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Inseparable Aces 

Jordan 


After having been unmistakably placed in different parts of the 
pack, the four A's are dealt out together. 

Hold the pack face up and remove the four A's, showing that there are 
four only. Square the pack, still face up and with the left thumb riffle 
off about eight or ten cards. Note the index of the last card and drop 
the packet face down on the table. On this put one of the A's, letting 
about one-third of its length project. 

Riffle off a second packet, noting the last card, put the packet face 
down and an A on top, projecting like the first A. Do exactly the same 
with the third A, but for the fourth simply riffle off a packet taking no 
note of its top card. Replace packet four on the face of the pack, and 
on this packet three, and so on. Now although the A's are well 
scattered through the pack you know the card which lies next below 
the first three from the bottom. 

Push the A's flush and begin your deal from the bottom placing the 
cards face up. When the first card you noted appears you know that 
the next card is an A. Pull it back by the glide sleight and draw out the 
card above. Deal in the same way until the second noted card appears, 
draw back the next card and retain it at the bottom with the first A. Do 
the same with the third A and hold all three back until the last A 
appears then draw out the other three one by one. 

The second and third A's must be pushed back with the right second 
finger and it is advisable to make the deal rather deliberate so that 
there will be no perceptible difference when the A's are pushed back. 
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Slates And Aces 

Annemann 


Effect. The performer has two of the audience step forward. One is 

handed a slate and the other a pack of cards. Spectator shuffles the 
cards and removes the A's, the names of which are written on the 
slate in order by the other one. Performer writes the same thing on his 
slate, has it initialed and places it in an open paper bag which anyone 
holds. The four A's are now well mixed, one is selected and shown to 
all. The spectator with the slate erases the three other A's leaving only 
the chosen one. Slate is removed from bag and an unseen hand has 
done the same thing. 

METHOD. Needed are two slates, a bag, one slate flap-backed with 
paper to match the paper bag, a pack of cards and four duplicate Ms. 
These A's are in your inside coat pocket. Write the name of the AH in 
the second place on your slate, make a smudge in place of the other 
three as if they had been rubbed out. Place the flap over it. Have the 
four A's from the pack in order S, H, D, C, on the top of the pack. The 
AH should have a pencil dot on the back so you can identify it. 

Have the spectator riffle shuffle the pack several times, this only 
distributes the A's without changing their order. He turns the pack face 
up, deals through, throwing out the A's as he comes to them calling 
the names. Spectator with the slate writes them down, so AH is 
second name on both slates, as performer's slate and it is dropped into 
the paper bag which has a piece cut out leaving initials visible. Bag is 
placed in full view. The A's are mixed and apparently placed in 
performer's breast pocket, really into waistcoat pocket. Spectator has 
a free choice of the duplicate A's and gets an AH. Performer removes 
three A's from waistcoat pocket leaving the AH behind, making pack 
complete. The slate is removed from the bag and the striking result 
shown. Flap is left in the bag which is laid aside. 
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The Trend Of The Times 

Guest 







Effect. In the course of a little story the four K's are reversed in the 

pack. At the end of the trick the K's are face down and the Q's face up. 
Method. Take out the four Q's and bend them lengthwise so that the 
faces are concave. Place them face up and under the top card of the 
pack. All the other cards are face down, the K's at intervals near the 
bottom. 

Begin by saying, 'We will suppose that the pack represents our earth. 
From the earliest days man has made himself the dominating creature. 
To represent man We will use the four Kings.' Fan the cards face up 
and have a spectator remove the K's. Turn the pack and shuffle 
overhand running off the five top cards as the first movement, the 
bend in the Q's facilitating the action. At the end of the shuffle the Q's 
are reversed on the bottom. As you go to the spectator to take the K's 
drop the left hand with the pack, turn the hand and bring it up backs 
uppermost. The pack is thus turned over with the Q's face down on the 
top, and all the other cards are face up. Take the K's and insert them 
in different places in the' pack face up, saying, 'So now we have four 
rulers each going to his particular domain. To represent the passing of 
several centuries I'll shuffle the pack.' Turn the pack over as before 
bringing the reversed Q's to the bottom, the K's being face down with 
the rest of the cards. Shuffle distributing the Q's throughout the pack. 
Continue, 'At present we find that the trend of the times has exerted a 
peculiar influence over the earth. You see that the Kings, no longer the 
rulers, are back with the common herd and the Queens are the 
dominant creatures.' 

Spread the pack backs up and show the Q's are face up. 
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The Great Pearl Mystery 

A GOOD trick of the story variety. An ordinary pack and five glasses 

are required. A little preparation is necessary. Take from the pack the 
four Q's, four K's, four A's, and the X. Put the JC face up on the table, 
on it put the K's in this order; C, H, D, S, and on top of these place the 
four A's, in the same order. Lift the A's and K's and give them a rather 
sharp bend lengthwise making the faces convex and the backs 
concave. Replace the packet on the X. On these put the four Q's also 
in the same order; C, H, D, S, with the QS as the face card of the 
pack. Put the four glasses in a row and the fifth behind them. 


The story runs to the effect that four Q's each owned a precious pearl. 



Show the Q's and drop one in each of the row of four glasses. Take off 
the A's (representing the pearls) and K's in one packet which is easily 
done because of the bend. Now put the AC on its side, face out, 
against the glass which holds the QC. Do the same with the other 
three A's putting them against the glasses with the Q's of the 
corresponding suits, keeping the four K's perfectly squared behind the 
AS. Show the JC as representing a notorious robber and drop it, face 
out like all the others, into the fifth glass. The K's, having to go away 
on business, leave a guard to protect the Q's pearls. Put out the Joker 
or another J face down near the glasses. 

The robber, JC, sneaked down in the night, stole the pearls-pick the 
A's up one by one at the back of the JC holding it face to the 
spectators and taking the AS (backed by the four K's) last. Seeing the 
guard, he quickly replaced the jewels-turn the packet with its back to 
the spectators, take off the four cards (K's) and replace them back out 
against the glasses-and stole back to his hideout. Put the JC (with the 
four A's behind it as one card) in the fifth glass. The guard woke tip-lift 
the Joker-but seeing everything was all right, turned over and went to 
sleep again. In the morning the Q's found their pearls gone. The K's 
arrived by radio-turn the four K's-but the pearls were gone. The clever 
thief had stolen them after all. Take out the JC and spread the four 
A's. 
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Parade Of The Queens 

Use four clear glass tumblers, with straight sides, in which the cards 

to be used will fit nicely. From any pack take the four Q's by running 
over the faces of the cards towards yourself, and on coming to the last 
Q carry away three indifferent cards well squared behind it. Hold that 
packet of seven cards facing the audience and take off the first three 
Q's, one by one, and put them in the glasses faces out; do the same 
with the last Q and the three cards secretly held behind it. Do not drop 
the first three in carelessly and then handle the last one differently. 
Patter about a style parade of Q's in cellophane dresses. Lift the first Q 
and draw it slowly in front of the others to the fourth glass and drop it 
in front of the Q there which has the three indifferent cards behind it. 
Do the same with the second and third Q's. Now turn the glasses 
around bringing the backs of the cards to the front. Repeat the parade 
bringing out not the three Q's as the audience think but the three 
indifferent cards and place them, still with the backs to the front in the 
other three glasses. 


Force the glass containing the four Q's, or simply place it to one side. 




Take one of the supposed Q's from a glass, drop it face down on the 
table and put the empty glass mouth to mouth over the Q glass. Count 
off three cards from pack (really take two only), and drop them on to 
the first supposed Q on the table and add the other two supposed Q's 
to the pile. Now pick up this pile, shuffle it well and drop it back 
outwards into one of the empty glasses. Put the last glass on top 
mouth to mouth. 

Patter about the disgust of the Q's at being placed in contact with the 
common herd and show they have vanished from the packet and 
joined the first Q. Smoothly done the trick is as effective as many 
more elaborate sleight-of-hand tricks. 
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Buried Alive 


From any pack take out the four J's and throw them on the table 

face down. Ask a spectator to mix the four cards in any way he likes 
as your back is turned. Turn away with the rest of the pack face down 
in your left hand, then with your right hand give the whole pack a 
sharp bend downwards over the left forefinger. Next lift half the cards 
an inch or two with the right hand and turn the lower half face up with 
the left thumb. Square the pack and you will find that you have a 
marked division, a bridge, between the two halves of the pack which 
face one another. The movements take a few seconds only and should 
be done with the elbows pressed to the sides so that the spectators 
cannot detect any movement at all. 

Turn and face the spectators holding the pack well down in the left 
hand, the outer end sloping downwards so that the reversed cards will 
not be exposed. Take the J's. inserting the first one face down in the 
top half of the pack; the second J face up in the lower half; the third 
face down in the top half and the last J face up in the lower half. 

Throw a handkerchief over the pack, as it lies on the left hand, cut at 
the bridge with the right hand and with the left hand turn the bottom 
half over, thus bringing all the cards face down. In wrapping the 
handkerchief tightly around the pack give the pack a bend upwards to 
straighten the cards and hand them to the spectator to hold. Order the 
J's. to turn all the one way and when the pack is unwrapped this is 
found to have taken place. 

It is more effective to insert the J's in reverse order to that given 
above, place the two face up in the upper half and two face down in 
the lower half, then at the finish all four will be found to be face up. In 




this case, as with all reversed card tricks, cards with white margins 
should be used. Spread the cards in a line with a quick sweep, the J's 
show up with fine effect 
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Reading The Cards 

Two methods have been handed down through the ages of magic. In 

the first, the bottom card is noted in taking the shuffled pack from a 
spectator. The pack is put behind the back, reversed and the bottom 
card placed face outwards on the top. Thus when the pack is brought 
forward, the original bottom card still faces the spectators but all the 
rest face the magician. The bottom card is named and the card facing 
the performer is noted. Putting the pack behind his back, this noted 
card is put in front of the original bottom card face out and is named, 
another card now faces the performer, this is noted and so the trick 
continues. 

The method is so well known that one can hardly find an audience in 
which someone is not acquainted with the secret. This is precisely 
what you want, to get someone to show that he can do the trick. 
Secretly make the half-pass, facing the pack, before you hand him the 
cards. Your victim puts the cards behind his back, proceeds in the 
orthodox method, brings the pack forward and finds that instead of a 
faced card he has the back of a card facing him. He will probably try 
again but with no greater success. This is a good thing for use on 
occasion when suffering from the interruptions of the know-it-all. 

The second and less well-known method consists in first noting the 
bottom card and bringing it forward in the right hand, keeping the 
pack behind the back in the left hand, but you have palmed the top 
card in your right hand and note it as you read the card brought 
forward. Your right hand goes back for another card, straighten the 
card just palmed and palm another, which is noted in due course and 
so on. It is well to bring the right hand forward empty occasionally, 
putting it to your forehead as you affect great mental effort and 
incidentally let everyone see the hand is empty. 

The later methods follow. 
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Hindu Miracle 

H. Hardin 


Hand the pack to be shuffled after you have palmed off eight or nine 

cards. Turn away while the shuffling is being done, spread the cards in 
your hand so that you can read the indices and memorize the cards. 
Take a hat in your right hand and have the pack dropped in. Pretend 
to stir the cards about with your right hand and leave the palmed 
cards on the pack. You can now shake the hat quite violently but the 
cards remain in the same order since there is not sufficient room for 
them to slide above one another. Name the first card you memorized, 
dip your hand in and bring it out. Proceed in the same way with the 
rest. Nine cards, or even less are ample for the effect. 
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The Belt Trick 

Secrete nine or ten cards in a known order under your belt at the 

back. This may be done in the course of some trick in which you leave 
the room with the pack in hand. After the pack has been shuffled, 
sight the bottom card, put the pack behind your back and proceed for 
a couple of cards just as if you were using the old faced-card method. 
Really you have slipped the arranged packet from under your belt on 
to the top of the pack. After the second or third card, keep the pack in 
front of you so that all can see you are actually reading the top cards 
one by one. 
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Modern Card Reading 

S. H. Sharpe 

SlGHT the bottom card and place the pack behind back. Slip the 

bottom card to top, reverse two bottom cards. Name the sighted card, 
bring pack forward, turn the top card, pull the reversed bottom card 
out towards body and note the index. Put pack behind back, slip 
reversed card to top, turning it over. Name this card, bring pack 
forward, turning it over and noting index of bottom card, and so on. 
Finally bring pack forward with a known card on top. Have number 





called. Deal cards to it face down and quietly replace them on top. 
Hand pack to a spectator and name the card now at the required 
number. 
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Any Time, Any Day, Card 
Reading 

Ivanhoe Trudell 


Any pack of cards having been thoroughly shuffled take it back and 
sight the bottom card. Place the pack behind your back and take the 
bottom card and put it on the top of the pack. Next bend all the cards 
towards the bottom with your right hand. Divide the pack in half and 
turn the under portion face to face with the one above, thus making a 
bridge. Do this while explaining that you are about to attempt a very 
difficult test. 

Holding the pack in the left hand, thumb at one side and fingers at the 
other, cards resting flat on the palm, draw the bottom card with the 
right thumb half an inch from the others. Now name the first card on 
the pack, the one you sighted on the bottom at the start, bring the 
pack to the front, turn the top card and show you are right. 

While turning this one you can see the index of the bottom one as it 
projects. Remember it, place the pack behind your back again, reverse 
pack, draw out the new bottom card half an inch and name the top 
card. Bring the pack forward and turn the card. Continue naming the 
cards but do not continue to the extent of dragging the feat overlong. 

When you decide to stop, knowing the top cards, cut at the bridge 
behind your back, turn the lower portion over and square the cards, 
giving them a slight upward bend to take the crimp out of them. Name 
the top card, bring the pack forward and turn it over. Lay the pack 
down, or hand it to be shuffled prior to another experiment. 
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Mystery Card Reading 

Annemann 









At ANY time or place, and with any pack of cards, the performer is 
able to look through them and read them one by one, faces down. 

When you first place the shuffled pack behind your back it is necessary 
that you know the top card. I do it this way. Crimp one corner of the 
bottom card as you hand the pack to be shuffled, and at the same 
time sight it. Take the pack back and cut the crimped card to the top 
and there you are. 

With the pack behind your back you slowly name this card and secretly 
push the two top cards into your right hand, turn the next four or five 
cards face up on the pack and replace the two cards on top. The right 
forefinger pulls up the left-hand corners of the two top cards so that 
when the pack is brought to the front the index of the first reversed 
card is plainly visible. 

The pack is put on the left palm, the break closed and the top card 
dealt face up. When the pack is again placed behind the back it is only 
necessary to take out the second card, the one just sighted, place it on 
the top, turning it over, of course, and again securing the break. 

This process is repeated until the cards reversed are exhausted. 
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Read Them Off 

TEAR apiece off the top left corner of one card, just large enough to 
allow you to read the index of another card which is turned face up 
under it. 

With the mutilated card in the pack you may safely offer the cards to 
be shuffled. Take the pack receiving it with your thumb underneath so 
that by tilting it very slightly you can sight the outer index of the 
bottom card. Put the pack behind your back, riffle to the cut corner 
and slip the card out to the top. Turn the card below it face up. Bring 
the pack forward, face out and holding it between your right thumb at 
the bottom and the fingers on the top. Cover the cut corner with the 
tip of your forefinger and you can show the back of the pack freely. 
Name the bottom card and hold the pack upright to show that you are 
right. Rest the tip of the right forefinger on the top of the pack and 
read the index of the reversed card under it. 




Put the pack behind your back, slip the reversed card to the bottom, 
turning it face out and reverse the next card under the top torn corner 
card. Bring the pack forward, name the bottom card and note the 
index of the reversed card. Continue the process ad lib. At any time 
you can show the back of the pack by covering the cut corner with 
your forefinger and more convincing still, you can slowly riffle the 
cards showing the whole pack faces outwards by merely being careful 
not to riffle the last three cards. 
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X-Ray 

Williams 

Set UP a pack of one-way cards thus: first separate the four suits, 

arrange each one in the 'Eight Kings, etc.' order and put the two red 
suits together, also the two black suits. Put the two packets together 
so that the only one-way designs point in opposite directions. 

Introduce the pack so arranged, cut as near the middle as possible and 
riffle the two packets together very openly and thoroughly, calling 
attention to the way the cards are mixed. Each suit will now be 
distributed thoroughly, calling attention to the way the cards are 
mixed. Each suit will now be distributed throughout the pack but the 
individual cards remain in the same order. Note by the design if the 
card on the top is a black or red card, then to show what you are 
going to do deal it face up on the table, suppose it is a black card. 

From it you know the name of each black card as you come to it and 
you call its name before turning it face up. When a card appears with 
the design in the reverse direction you know the color and the suit but 
simply guess the value, when you turn it over it gives the key to the 
following red cards. It is only necessary to remember the last card of 
the same color and name the next in order according to the formula. 
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Reading Cards. Mirror Method 

■ OU have a small convex mirror, about the size of a shilling, flesh 
colored on the back. After the pack has been shuffled hold the mirror 
at the lower joints of the third and fourth fingers in which position you 
can see the reflection of the lower index by pulling the top card slightly 
back. Name the cards hesitatingly and act the part. A blindfold will 






greatly strengthen the trick and will not interfere with the execution of 
it since one can see all that is necessary down the sides of the nose. 
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Another Method 


THIS is a radically different idea. The mirror is a tiny one which can 

be affixed to the back of the right-hand thumbnail. Smear the back of 
the mirror with good adhesive wax, and lay the mirror back up behind 
the pack on the table so that you can get it on the thumb-nail in 
picking up the pack. The procedure is then to have the pack held by a 
spectator before him, upright, the cards facing him. 

The cards are supposed to be read by feeling the indices. Reach your 
hand over the top of the pack and in feeling the index contrive to get 
the mirror so that you can read the index of the first card, then rub 
the tips of the first and second fingers on the index. Read the card 
with apparent difficulty and hesitation. 

Separate this card from the next by inserting the tip of the thumb 
behind it and thus getting the reflection of the next card's index. 
Continue for as many cards as seems advisable. The tiny reflector can 
be disposed of without any trouble. 
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A Subtle Set Up 

From any pack remove the four A's, or any cards you prefer and lay 
them out in front of a spectator. Hold the pack face downwards in your 
left hand as for dealing, then put the tip of left thumb on the top outer 
left corner of the pack and bend the forefinger underneath. Ask the 
spectator to hand you an A; whichever one he gives you make some 
remark about everybody always choosing that particular A and while 
talking quietly thumb count four cards. Pick up the A and put it in the 
break below the four cards, but push it only half-way into the pack, 
saying that the first A goes in near the top. Hold the pack with the 
outer end pointing downwards so that no one can see just where the 
card enters the pack. Ask for another A and thumb count four more 
cards, put the second A in the new break remarking that it goes in a 








little above the middle of the pack, let it protrude like the first. 

In exactly the same way insert the next two A's asserting that one 
goes in just below the middle and the last near the bottom. If the pack 
is held pointing downwards the deception cannot be detected. Push the 
cards flush with the rest. 

Proceed with false shuffles and cuts. Finally deal the four A's to 
yourself as in a five-handed game; or to any chosen player by slipping 
one, two or more cards, as required to the bottom. 

With the proper misdirection the trick is very effective and easy to do. 
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A Memory Feat 

Billy O'Connor 

PERFORMER borrows a pack of cards that has been well shuffled and 

announces that he will memorize the entire pack so that he can 
immediately name any card at any number in the pack. Performer 
slowly goes through the pack and then requests that someone name a 
number between one and fifty-two. Whatever number is given 
performer names the card at that number in the pack, and to prove he 
is correct the number is counted down to and there is the same card 
that performer predicted. Again a number is given and again 
performer names the card there and may again repeat. 

Performer really memorizes every fifth card, making ten in all. To 
memorize the cards it is advisable to learn the mnemonic system 
which is explained in the 'Nikola Card System', Chapter 20. Flere is a 
brief summary for this effect: 


The Figure 1 made with one stroke 

1 

Ale 

2 is made with two strokes 

n 

Hen 

3 is made with three strokes 

m 

Emblem 

4 represented by the word FOUR 

r 

Arrow 

5 represented by the word FIVE 

V 

Ivy 

6 Shape similar to 

p or b 

Bee 

7 Shape similar to 

t or d 

Tea 




8 Represented by sound (eight-aitch) 

sh or ch 

Shoe 

9 Shape similar to 

g or k 

Key 

0 Represented by sound (as in zero) 

s or z 

Lass 


By supplying vowels at discretion, numbers can be translated into the 
names. 

15, means L and V, is Loaf. 

20, is N and S-Nose. 

25, N and V-Knife. 

30, M and S-Moss. 

35. M and V-Muff. 

40, R and S-Rose. 

45, M and V-Roof. 

50, F and S-Face. 

The cards are represented in the same manner: 



Clubs 

Hearts 

Spades 

Diamonds 

2 

Can (C & N) 

Hun 

Sun 

Din 

3 

Comb (C & M) 

Ham 

Sum 

Dome 

4 

Car 

Hair (H & R) 

Sire 

Dear 

5 

Cough 

Half 

Safe 

Dove 

6 

Cap 

Hop 

Soup 

Dope (D and P) 

7 

Cat 

Hat 

Suit 

Dot 

8 

Cash 

Hash 

Sash 

Dish 

9 

Cog 

Hog 

Sack 

Dagger 

10 

Kiss 

Hiss 

Sauce 

Dose 

Ace 

Club 

Heart 

Spade 

Diamond 

King 

Clubman 

Bridegroom 

Gardener 

Jeweller 

Queen 

Waitress 

Bride 

Garden Girl 

Jeweller's Asst. 


Jack Porter 


Cupid 


Garden Boy Burglar 


After the table has been thoroughly familiarized as a groundwork it is 
easy to associate them both together. 

You have your ten key figures from five to fifty. 

Go through the pack slowly and note the card at the fifth position from 
the top. Say, for instance, the card is the 2C. The 2C is a Can, and 
Five is Ivy. Bring the two together and picture 'Ivy growing round a 
Can.' 

Again, say the tenth card is a SS. Ten is Lass, and SS is a Safe. You 
get 'A Girl carrying a Safe'. 

Although the above seems complicated it is really quite simple after 
just a little study. 

Now with your ten cards memorized. A number is requested. If it be 
one of your numbers everything is easy. But if the number is for 
instance twelve-just pass two cards from the bottom of the pack and 
name your tenth card. Likewise if seventeen is given pass two cards 
and name your fifteenth card. If nineteen is given pass one card from 
top and name the twentieth card and so on. The strong feature of this 
trick is that it is never necessary to pass more than four cards at any 
time. 
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The Poker Shark 

Jordan 


BEFOREHAND set up the top seventeen cards thus: 

JC, KC, 9C, JH, KH, JS, KS, AS AS 7C, KD, AH, 7H, 2C, AS, AD, AC. 

Dealing three poker hands will give the first man J's full, the second 
man four K's and you a nine full on A's. When dealing you hold a break 
under the seventeenth card and on the last round deal yourself three 
cards as one. Pick up your hand, keep the extra two A's squared 
behind the fifth card and show three 9's, taking them off with the right 
hand; in replacing them slide the rear 9 behind all the other cards. The 




second man shows J's. full, beating your hand. Fan your hand exactly 
as before but it now shows A's full on 9's. Take the 9's in the right 
hand as before and again slide on to the back. Square the cards in 
your left hand and drop the hand quietly to your side as the next man 
shows his four K's, and thumb off the two rear 9's into your coat 
pocket. Throw your hand on the table and maintain that it beats the K 
hand. Finally turn it up and show four A's and an odd card. 
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Double Poker Deal 


Arrange twenty cards on the top of the pack as follows: 

3D, 9H, 9C, AS, AD, 10D, 6C, IOC, KC, 8D, 4C, 10S, KD, JC, AC, 10H, 

KH, 7H, QC, AH. 

False shuffle and false cut, and deal out four poker hands. Turn the 
hands face up and show. No. 1 has three K's; No. 2 a straight; No. 3 a 
flush and No. 4 a full house. 

Pick up the hands by dropping No. 4 face up on No. 3, these two on 
No. 2 and all on No. 1. Put the packet on top of the pack and again 
false shuffle and cut. Deal four hands again. This time No. 4 hand gets 
four A's but No. 3 hand beats it with a K high straight flush. 
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Poker Player's Deal 

Jordan 


TO ARRANGE the pack first sort out all the high cards, 10's to A's. 

Paying no attention to values, take the S's and the H's and arrange 
them alternately, then start with a C and alternate with D's. The 
twenty cards then run from the top down S, H, S, H, etc., then C, D, 
C, D, etc. Put the packet on the top of the pack. 

To begin, give the pack a genuine riffle shuffle. Say that you will use 
the high cards only and spread the pack out on the table from the left 
to right. Start at the right-hand end, push the cards to the right 
carelessly, taking up each high card and putting it face down on your 





left hand as you come to it, one card only at a time. The cards are now 
just as they were originally stacked. 

Show the cards fanned face up casually, close the fan and turn the 
packet face down. Say you will mix them still more. Deal two face¬ 
down heaps, a card at a time to each heap, and then put the right- 
hand pile on the left. Ask for a handkerchief and in the meantime 
count off five cards at the bottom, inserting the little finger, five more 
inserting the third finger and five more separating them with the 
second finger. The top five cards are the D's, followed by H's, C's and 
S's. Any suit being called you bring out the five cards instantly. 
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Poker Demonstration 

Vernon 


R.EMOVE the four A's and arrange the following cards on the top of 
the pack reading downwards: 

Two K's and two Q's in any order. 

Four 2's. 

Five cards of any suit, say H's. 

10, J, Q, K, of S's. 

Any five cards 

Any single H (supposing H's used for flush). 

QH. 

On the bottom place a pair of J's. and have no other pair amongst the 
first five bottom cards. Fourth from bottom have a crimped, broken 
corner, or short card. (See 'Short Cards'.) Distribute the A's 
throughout the pack. 

Thus prepared begin by openly removing the A's and state you will 
show how gamblers run up hands. Place AS on the bottom, the other 
three A's on the top. Then overhand shuffle thus-Run eleven cards 
singly into the left hand and replace them thus reversed on top. Run 
four into left hand and throw pack on top. Run five and throw pack on 
top. Run one card and throw on top. Lastly run five and throw pack on 
them. 

Now locate the key card and hold a break. Holding the pack by the 
sides offer it to spectator to be cut. He must cut by the ends and at 
the break. Or you may cut the pack yourself. Deal five poker hands, 
keep the cards in their order. Show you hold four A's. Point out that it 




is useless without competition. Turn the first hand face up and show it, 
and then the others in succession dropping each on the first hand and 
not disturbing the arrangement. 

Take your own hand, take out the odd card, a high S and drop it on 
top of the other face-up cards. Pick these up and put them on the top 
of the pack. Pick up the four A's, keeping their order, and turning pack 
face up, find the ASH. and put the A's immediately underneath with AS 
the lowest. Bury the top card near the bottom of the pack. 

Again deal five poker hands. No. 1 has four-card flush to draw to. 

Show the hand and leave it face up. 

No. 2 has two K's and two Q's. 

No. 3. Four 2's. 

No. 4. has two J's 

Look at top card of your hand but replace it without showing it or the 
other cards. Make the draws: No. 1 discards one, draws one, and fills a 
flush; No. 2 discards one, draws one to a full house; No. 3 stands pat; 
No. 4 discards three, draws three A's to a full house. You discard one, 
draw one, showing Royal Flush in S's. 
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Quadruple Poker Trick 

M. P. Zens 


THREE sets of cards in the order given are needed: 

1. 10H, JH, KS, ASH. AS, AH, KH, AD, AC, KC. 

2. 10H, JH KH, ASH. AH, AS, KS, AD, AC, KC. 

3. 10S, ASH. IOC, AD, JH, JC, 10D, JS, QC, KD, KS, AH, QD, AS, 
KH, AC, QS, 10H, KC, JD. 

Lay the cards of No. 1 set face up before you. Notice that the first five 
make a straight and the last five a full house. From these cards you 
can produce any hand called for except a flush which is provided for 
later. Suppose a pair is called for ignore the first card and you have a 
pair of A's with K, Q, J, the highest hand possible with a single pair. 
Suppose two pairs called for. Ignore the first two cards and the next 
five are a pair of A's, a pair of K's and a Q. For three of a kind pass 
over the first three cards and you have three A's, a K and a Q. For four 
of a kind ignore the first four cards and the next five are four A's and a 



K. The hand called for denotes the number of cards to be passed over. 


To repeat the effect a duplicate set is required with a different 
arrangement t, No. 2 above. The first five cards make a Royal Flush 
and the last five a full house. In the same way as before you can 
produce any hand called for except a straight and this is arranged for 
in set No. 1. 

Place set No. 1 in the lower right waistcoat pocket facing inwards, set 
No. 2 in your inside coat pocket also facing inwards. Thus prepared 
come forward shuffling a pack, let a spectator shuffle and cut, then 
you drop the cards into your inside coat pocket, at once bringing them 
out again with the ten set-up cards on the top. Have the pocket 
examined, replace the cards and invite anyone to call for any poker 
hand. If a Royal Flush is called for at once ask for lower hands at the 
start to make it easier for you. 

Suppose two pairs are called for. The cards are upright in your inside 
coat pocket so turn the first two down sideways and pull out the next 
five one by one, faces to you, then spread the five and show them. 
Close the fan and replace them in their former position, and then turn 
the first two cards straight up again. In exactly the same way produce 
any hand called for and try to get as many as possible before going to 
the Royal Flush. Before producing this, hand the pack out to be 
shuffled and you can allow the spectator himself to replace the pack in 
your pocket himself. Carry on now with the cards in the waistcoat 
pocket and stand with the right side turned a little towards the 
spectators to shield the action of your left hand. 

Set No. 3 should lie face up behind a small stand or easel which you 
use to display the poker hands. After producing as many hands from 
the pocket as you think fit, take the pack out and again have it 
shuffled. Return to the platform, drop pack on the face-up packet as 
you pick up the easel to show it. Place the easel in position, pick up 
the cards and begin a stud poker deal, faces up on to the stand. Let 
the cards of each of the four hands overlap slightly so that each card is 
quite visible but cannot get out of order. Dealer gets the winning hand. 

The deal finished drop the rest of the cards into your left outside coat 
pocket. In this pocket, on one side of a handkerchief, you have 
beforehand placed the thirty-two cards of the pack from which the 
twenty of set No. 3 was made up. Drop the cards now on the other 
side of the handkerchief. Sweep the cards off the stand in an 
apparently haphazard way but actually begin with hand No. 1 and 
push against the last card so that the cards slide one on the other and 
put the packet face up on your left hand. Pick up No. 2, 3, and 4 in the 
same way. With them in hand bring out the thirty-two cards from your 
left coat pocket which made up the complete pack, leaving the other 
lot on the other side of the handkerchief. You have thus a complete 


pack with an arranged stack on the top. 


If proficient you may false shuffle and have the pack cut, bringing the 
cards back to the original set-up. Now deal four poker hands in the 
regular way. Drop the rest of the cards on the table and announce that 
you have dealt the four highest possible hands in poker. Ask the 
spectators what these hands are and they will reply, Royal Flush, 
Straight Flush, Four of a Kind and a Full Flouse. You maintain that they 
are mistaken and in the end you prove that the four highest hands in 
poker are four Royal Flushes. Turn the hands face up and show those 
hands. 
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Poker Set-Up 

Lane 


THIS is a quick set-up for a four-handed game. The four cards you 

wish to deal to yourself must be at the bottom of the pack and the 
arranging is done under cover of an overhand shuffle. Begin by 
drawing off the top and bottom cards with the left thumb and fingers, 
then run, that is draw off cards one by one with the left thumb, 
counting eleven and throw the remainder of the cards below those now 
in the left hand. 

Repeat the movements, drawing off the top and bottom cards, run 
eight, and throw the rest below. 

Again draw off the top and bottom cards, run five and throw the 
remainder below. 

Finally, draw off the top and bottom cards and run two, throwing the 
balance below the cards in the left hand as before. 

The four cards are now set to fall to the dealer. If they are to fall to 
any one of the other players you have only to slip one, two or three 
cards to the bottom to have them fall to the third, second or first 
player. The setting-up moves should be followed by a false shuffle of 
the whole pack and several false cuts. 
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Another Poker Set-Up 

Lane 


THE following is probably the easiest and quickest set-up for a four- 
handed game that is possible by the use of the riffle shuffle. 

Have the four required cards on the top. On the first riffle hold back 
the last three cards of each heap, then let the left hand three drop first 
and follow with those in the right hand. 

For the second riffle hold back three in the left, two in the right, hand, 
third riffle three in left, one in right hand, and for the last riffle hold 
back three in the left hand and let them fall on the top last of all. The 
four cards are set for a four-handed game to fall to the dealer. The 
count for the cards to be held back requires practically no practice but 
the riffle should be made with the fingers covering the packets and a 
series of false cuts follow the riffles. 
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The Gambler In Person 

Annemann 


pROM a borrowed and shuffled pack you first deal five poker hands 

fairly, turning them up and showing the cards. You gather the hands, 
shuffle the cards and deal the highest hand to any player chosen. 

The first deal is merely a feint to give you an opportunity of selecting 
the cards for the hand which is to follow. You must locate one card in 
each hand to make up a good hand and with but little practice you can 
do this while dealing them face up. 

The real secret is in the picking up. The hands are scooped up one at a 
time and dropped face down on top of the pack, it is only necessary 
that the desired card from each hand be on top, that is at the back of 
the hand. Thus in picking up each hand, you take one, two, three or 
four cards, as the case may be and scoop up the remaining card or 
cards with these in hand, drop the hand on top of the pack with the 
wanted card on top. 

To allow the choice of the winning hand it is only necessary to add 
one, two or three cards from the bottom. This can be done in the 





course of a series of false shuffles and cuts which should be done 
thoroughly since the trick is supposed to be an exhibition of how 
gamblers set up hands. 
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The Gambler Is Back Again 

Annemann 


l\.EMOVE the high cards, 10's, J's. Q's, K's and A's, and say you will 

have the spectators arrange the cards in any order to prove the 
dealing of a winning hand can be done by skillful shuffling alone. Have 
various hands called and lay them out face up on the table putting the 
last five before yourself. In arranging the hands with the values called 
for fix the H suit to come out right. Place a H second in one hand, third 
in another, fourth in another and in the last hand put a H first and last. 
With the hands face up pick the one with the two H's, drop it on that 
which has the H in the second place, these two on the one with the H 
in the third place and these three on the remaining heap. Turn the 
packet face down and have it cut by spectators, completing each cut 
until a H again appears at the bottom. 

Deal the four hands and you get a Royal Flush in H's. 
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Klondyke Poker 

Tom Bowyer 

A NEW pack of cards is opened and seven poker hands are dealt with 

the dealer drawing four cards to his own hand. Six hands show a full 
house each, while the dealer lays down a Straight Flush. 

Most makes of cards are packed with each suit separate and some 
makes are in suit order, reading from A to K consecutively from the 
face of the pack. When such pack is removed from its case it should be 
false shuffled and then may be genuinely cut by spectators any 
number of times. Seven poker hands are dealt but every fourteenth 
card is dealt from the bottom. Each person except the dealer will have 
a Full House and naturally will not draw any cards. The dealer is thus 
able to draw from the balance of the pack the top four cards, and this 







he does retaining only the last card he dealt to himself. He will thus 
get a Straight Flush. 

The deal will not give a higher Straight Flush than a K high. 
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Impromptu Poker Deal 

Secretly get the four A's to the top of the pack with three 

indifferent cards above them. False shuffle the pack and have a 
spectator cut it. Pick up the bottom portion and casually push the top 
cut a little to your left. Deal two poker hands, one to the spectator, 
one to yourself. Lay the remainder of the cards near the cut packet 
and as you both pick up your hands and look at them, quietly pick up 
the cut packet and put it on top of the other one. 

Ask spectator how many he wants to draw, if he says 'Three' deal him 
the three top cards, but if less or he is undecided, look at his hand and 
see that he takes three. You discard four and draw the four cold A's. 
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Effective Poker Deal 

Stadelman 

SeCRETLY get the cards of a Royal Flush, A, K, Q, J, 10 of any suit 

but S's to the top of the pack in any order. Riffle shuffle several times, 
leaving the five cards in position. Make a false cut and hand the pack 
to a spectator asking him to deal five poker hands face down. This 
with the object, you say, of showing that when the cards are shuffled 
and dealt fairly the hands will most likely be of low value. Pick up the 
hands one by one and show the poker value but covering up the first 
card in each as much as possible. Drop each hand face down on the 
remainder of the pack. 

The pack is now arranged to give the dealer a Royal Flush. Say that no 
luck can stand up against skill and give as convincing a display of false 
shuffling and false cutting as you can. Now deal five hands giving 
yourself the Royal Flush. It is effective to turn each card of your hand 
face up so that the spectators see it building up. Do not use the S suit 






as the AS is too conspicuous a card and its reappearance would cause 
suspicion. 
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The Perpetual Almanac or 
Gentleman Soldier's Prayer 
Book 

THE Perpetual Almanac or Gentleman Soldier's Prayer Book, printed 

in the 'Seven Dials' of London two or three centuries ago. This book 
relates how 'one Richard Middleton was taken before the Mayor of the 
city he was in for using cards in church during Divine Service; being a 
droll, merry and humorous account of an odd affair that happened to a 
private soldier in the 60th Regiment of Foot,' which, by the way, is 
known today as the King's Royal Rifles. The story reads thus: 

'The sergeant commanded his party to the church, and when the 
parson had ended his prayer he took his text, and all of them that had 
a Bible pulled it out to find the text; but this soldier had neither Bible, 
Almanac or Common Prayer Book but he put his hand in his pocket 
and pulled out a pack of cards and spread them before him as he sat; 
and while the parson was preaching he first kept looking at one card 
and then at another. 

'The sergeant of the company saw him, and said, "Richard, put up 
your cards for this is no place for them." "Never mind that," said the 
soldier, "you have no business with me here.-—Now the parson had 
ended his sermon and all was over; the soldiers repaired to the 
churchyard, and the commanding officer gave the word to fall in which 
they did. The sergeant of the city came and took the man prisoner. 

"'Man, you are my prisoner," said he. "Sir," said the soldier, what have 
I done that I am your prisoner?" "You have played a game of cards in 
the church." "No," said the soldier, "I have not played a game, for I 
only looked at a pack." "No matter for that, you are my prisoner." 
"Where must I go?" said the soldier. "You must go before the Mayor," 
said the sergeant. 

'So he took him before the Mayor and when they came to the Mayor's 
house he was at dinner. When he had dined he came down to them 
and said, "Well, sergeant, what do you want with me?" "I have 
brought a soldier before you for playing at cards in church." "What, 




that soldier?" "Yes." "Well, soldier what have you to say for yourself ?" 
"Much, sir, I hope." "Well and good, but if you have not you shall be 
punished the worst that ever man was." 

'"Sir," said the soldier, "I have been five weeks upon the march and 
have had but little to subsist on, and am without either Bible, Almanac 
or Common Prayer Book, or anything but a pack of cards. I hope to 
satisfy your Honor of the purity of my intentions." Then the soldier 
pulled out of his pocket the pack of cards, which he spread before the 
Mayor; he then began with the Ace. 

"'When I see the Ace," he said, "it puts me in mind that there is one 
God only; when I see the Deuce, it puts me in mind of the Father and 
Son; when I see the Trey, it puts me in mind of the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost; when I see the Four it puts me in mind of the four 
evangelists that penned the Gospels, viz.--Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John; when I see the Five it puts me in mind of the five wise virgins 
who trimmed their lamps-there were ten, but five were foolish and 
were shut out; when I see the Six it puts me in mind that in six days 
the Lord made Heaven and Earth; when I see the Seven, it puts me in 
mind that on the seventh day God rested from all the works which he 
had created and made, wherefore the Lord blessed the seventh day 
and hallowed it. When I see the Eight it puts me in mind of the eight 
righteous persons that were saved when God drowned the world, viz., 
Noah, his wife, his three sons and their wives; when I see the Nine it 
puts me in mind of the nine lepers that were cleansed by our Savior, 
there were ten but nine never returned God thanks; when I see the 
Ten it puts me in mind of the Ten Commandments that God gave 
Moses on Mount Sinai on the tables of stone." 

'He took the Knave and laid it aside. "When I see the Queen it puts me 
in mind of the Queen of Sheba who came from the furthermost parts 
of the world to hear the wisdom of King Solomon, for she was as wise 
a woman as he was a man, for she brought 50 boys and 50 girls all 
clothed in boys' apparel to show before King Solomon for him to tell 
which were boys and which were girls; he could not until he called for 
water for them to wash themselves; the girls washed up to their 
elbows and the boys only up to their wrists, so King Solomon told by 
that; when I see the King it puts me in mind of the great King of 
Heaven and Earth, which is God Almighty, and likewise his Majesty 
King George to pray for him." 

'"Well," said the Mayor, "you have a very good description of all the 
cards except one which is lacking." "Which is that?" said the soldier. 
"The Knave," said the Mayor. "Oh, I can give your Honor a very good 
description of that if your Honor won't be angry." "No, I will not," said 
the Mayor. "If you will not term me to be the Knave." "Well," said the 
soldier, "the greatest Knave I know is the Sergeant of the city that 
brought me here." "I don't know", said the Mayor, "that he is the 


greatest Knave but I am sure he is the greatest fool. 


"'When I count", added the soldier, "how many spots there are in a 
pack of cards I find there are 365, there are just so many days in the 
year. When I count how many cards there are in a pack I find there 
are 52, there are so many weeks in a year. When I count how many 
tricks in a pack I find there are 13, there are so many lunar months in 
a year. You see, sir, that this pack of cards is a Bible, Almanac, 
Common Prayer Book and pack of cards to me." 

'Then the Mayor called for a loaf of bread, a piece of good cheese and 
a pot of good beer, and gave the soldier a piece of money, bidding him 
go about his business saying he was the cleverest man he had ever 
seen.' 

Now you and I, gentle readers, know exactly the useful and 
comprehensive purpose that our soldiers at the front require packs of 
cards for. Aye, but it is good to be brought before the Mayor, after he 
has dined 
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Sleights 

Card tricks of any really entertaining value cannot be presented 
without the aid of a few simple sleights but with them, even a simple 
trick can be made to look like real magic. The word 'sleight' has a 
terrifying effect on most people who like to learn a few tricks, and is at 
once associated with the idea of hours of drudgery practicing intricate 
movements requiring intense application to master them. However, I 
will guarantee that anybody of ordinary intelligence, with the ability to 
shuffle a pack of cards by the overhand method fairly neatly, can in a 
couple of hours' time gain a working knowledge of the simple sleights 
that follow and in a very short time he will, by using them, have them 
literally at his fingers' ends. The novice is advised to follow the 
directions given exactly. Later, as the simple principles underlying the 
various moves become clear, he will experience the fascination of 
devising his own methods and putting into practice variations and 
tricks of his own invention. 
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The Overhand Shuffle 


THIS is the term applied to the ordinary shuffle in which the cards 
are passed singly or in small packets from the right hand to the left, 
the cards being drawn off by the left thumb. It affords a means of 
keeping a card or several cards completely under control without 
arousing the least suspicion on the part of the onlookers. In the 
following exercises turn the top card face up so that you can follow the 
processes easily. 


A. Take the pack face down in the left 
hand, holding it at an angle of about 
45 degrees towards the right. Lift the 
pack with the right hand retaining the 
top card in the left by a slight 
pressure of the left thumb. Shuffle off 
all the cards on top of this one. Lift 
the whole pack with the right hand 
and shuffle off all the cards into the 
left to the last card, dropping this on 
fair shuffles you have the top card 


B. With the pack in the left hand lift it with the right but this time 
press lightly on the bottom card with the left fingers, retaining it and 
at the same time draw off the top card with the thumb as before. The 
top cards thus falls on the bottom card in the left hand while the right 
hand holds all the rest of the pack. Shuffle these cards freely on top of 
the two in the left hand. The card you are controlling is now second 
from the bottom and you can turn the pack over and show the bottom 
is an indifferent one; then turning the cards face down lift off and 
show several cards from the top, also indifferent cards. Shuffle again, 
this time retaining the bottom card and lifting all the others with the 
right hand. The special card will now be the last card of this portion 
and you have simply to shuffle freely until it alone remains in your 
hand and you drop it on the top of the pack. 

C. To retain a card at the bottom of the pack you will have already 
noted that it is merely necessary to retain it in your left hand by 
pressing on it with the left fingers. 

D. It is very often necessary to place a definite number of cards on top 
of another card. This is done by what is termed 'running', and means 
simply drawing cards off the top of the pack one by one with the left 
thumb in the course of a shuffle. If the cards are in good condition, 
and I take it for granted that only such cards will be used by you, a 



the top. Thus with two perfectly 
back in its original position. 




few minutes' practice will enable you to run off any number of cards in 
this manner with the greatest of ease. 



E. To make the best use of the 
overhand shuffle, it must be 
combined with a very simple move, 
so simple that I evolved it from my 
own inner consciousness as a 
schoolboy only to find in later years 
that it had been used by gamblers 
as far back as records go. It is called 
the jog, that is, a card pulled back a 
little over the inner end of the pack 
so that it becomes a marker 

indicating its own position or that of the card or cards immediately 
below it. To apply the idea take a few cards, say the four A's and put 
them on top of the pack. Hold the pack in the left hand ready for 
shuffling and lift the rear half with the right hand. In making the first 
movement of taking the cards off with the left thumb, move the right 
hand about half an inch inwards towards the body and draw off one 
card only, then move the right hand forward again and continue the 
shuffle as usual. At the end of the movement one card will protrude 
from the pack at the inner end marking the location of the four A's. To 
bring them back to the top seize all the cards below the protruding 
card, lift them and drop them on the top just as if you were making a 
simple cut. You have the four A's back on the top. 


Any number of cards, up to about half the pack can be retained 
undisturbed by this simple expedient. After the first card has been 
jogged make the shuffle so that the cards fall irregularly and the 
projection of the jogged card from the rear end of the pack cannot be 
noticed. I cannot advise the reader too strongly to use this expedient 
until it becomes second nature. The whole action can be done without 
looking at the hands and while carrying on an animated conversation 
with your audience. 

To Retain the Whole Pack in Order 


F. Take the pack in the left hand as if about to deal, push off a small 
packet with the left thumb and take them in the right hand. From the 
bottom of the pack push off a few cards on top of the right-hand 
packet. Again push a packet off with the left thumb receiving it below 
the cards in the right hand, and again with the left fingers push a 
packet taking it on top of the right-hand packet. Continue in the same 
way until the whole pack is in the right hand. Do not attempt to make 
the movements quickly, this is the only sleight I know of where a 
rather rough execution rather enhances the effect. 

The shuffle leaves the pack in the condition of having been cut once. If 


it is necessary to return it to its original order from the top card down, 
spread the faces to show the cards are well mixed and cut at the 
original bottom card which you noted before beginning. 
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The Riffle Shuffle 


THIS is the term applied to the 

shuffle in which the pack is divided 
into two packets, the ends put 
together, the cards being bent 
upwards and released in such a 
way that they become interlaced. 
To retain a card or a small packet 
of cards on the top, you have 
simply to release it or them from 
the right-hand portion last of all. If the bottom cards are to be retained 
then they are let fall from the left hand in the first movement of the 
shuffle. It will readily be noted that cards can be retained both at the 
top and the bottom at the same time. 
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A False Cut 


Hold the pack by 
the sides near the ends 
between the thumb 
and second finger of 
each hand. Now pull 
out about one-third of 
the cards from the bottom and put them on the top but still hold them 
with the thumb and second finger. With the right third finger lift about 
half the lower packet, draw the hands quickly apart releasing the top 
packet which falls on the table resuming its original position. On it 
drop the packet from the left hand, and on that the right-hand packet. 
The cards are in their original order. (See illustration.) 
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Palming A Card 


Contrary to the 

opinions of most 
magicians I maintain 
that palming a card is 
not a difficult 
operation. It simply 
requires confidence and 
a proper understanding 
of the right method. To 
get the right position 
hold your right hand 

palm upwards and on it lay a face-up card so that the top index corner 
touches the top joint of the little finger and the lower index corner 
presses against the fleshy part at the base of the thumb. Bend the 
fingers naturally, keeping the thumb near the side, of the hand and 
the fingers close together. Now turn the hand over. The card will be 
retained in the hand with ease and as long as you keep the palm 
towards your body it will be safely hidden. (See illustration.) 



ipalfiing a Card 


Now with a thorough understanding of the way the card is to be held 
in the hand, the next step is to learn how to get it secretly into that 
position from the top of the pack. 


Take the pack face down in the left hand in position for dealing. Place 
the right hand over it, thumb at the inner end, the first joints of the 
four fingers resting on and covering the outer end of the pack. Run the 
fingers and thumb of the right hand over the edges and ends of the 
cards in the natural way of squaring the pack, and bring them back to 
the same position with fingers covering the outer ends. Then with the 
left thumb push the lower end of the top card to the right. The least 
contraction of the right hand will then secure the card in the exact 
palming position. Move the fingers and thumb of the right hand to the 
right-hand corners of the pack and hold it between the forefinger and 
thumb while the left hand squares the sides. Remove the left hand and 
hold the pack in the right. (See illustration.) 


If these actions are followed exactly, the palming of the card will be 
imperceptible to the closest observer. Later when you put the pack 
down to be cut, or hand it to be shuffled by someone on your extreme 
left, the action is perfectly regular. 

Do not hold your right hand and arm stiffly as if paralyzed or 
immediately put it behind your back. Keep your wrist relaxed and 
natural and forget about the card being in the hand. 




To get the card back on the pack, hold out your left hand and have the 
pack placed on it and cut by the spectator. Pick up the lower portion 
with your right hand, adding the palmed card to the top, and assemble 
the pack. 
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The Simple Pass 

A CARD having been chosen, cut the pack for its return. Have it 

replaced on the lower portion and replace the cut on top, slipping the 
tip of your left little finger on the card and between the two packets. 
Hold the outer ends of the pack tightly closed and riffle the ends of the 
cards a couple of times. Seize the upper portion between the right 
thumb at the rear and the fingers at the outer ends. Lift it off, and at 
the same moment drop the left thumb under the lower packet and 
turn it face upwards, and immediately shuffle the cards of the right- 
hand packet on to the faces of the lower packet. 

Do not be in a hurry and do not look at your hands. Look at your 
victim, ask him if he is sure he will know his card again and go straight 
into the shuffle. Turn the pack over and continue the shuffle. You have 
the card on the top to do with as you will. 

It should be sufficient to say that the greatest of present-day 
magicians use this pass only. 
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The Double Lift 


Many modem card tricks employ this sleight of lifting two cards as 
one. It is not difficult, the difficulty lies in making it naturally. With the 
pack well squared in the left hand face down, bring the right hand over 
it, thumb at the rear, fingers on the outer end. Make a motion of 
squaring the ends and at the same time press the fingers back a little 
making the ends of the pack slightly wedge-shaped. With the ball of 
the thumb lift the rear ends of the two top cards and slip the tip of the 
left little finger under them. 






With the right thumb-tip on the back of the two cards and the tip of 
the right forefinger on the face, turn the two cards as one and lay 
them face up on top of the pack, the ends protruding over the inner 
end of the pack for about half an inch. Exhibit the card in this position, 
name it, and seize the cards again at the lower outer corner as before 
and turn them face down on the back of the pack. 

The little finger-tip should be inserted before attention is caned to the 
card and the turn made naturally and without hesitation or fumbling. 
There are many uses for the sleight: for instance, you apparently show 
the top card, and put in the middle, it immediately returns to the top. 
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The Glide 


n OLD the pack face up in the left 

hand between the first joint of the 
thumb on one side and the second 
joints of the four fingers on the 
other. Call attention to the bottom 
card, say it is the 2D. Turn the 
pack face downwards and with the 
tip of the left finger draw the 
bottom card, 2D, back towards the 
body about three-quarters of an 
inch. Now with the tip of the right- 
hand second finger draw out the next card, say it is the 8H and put it 
face downwards on the table. 

The sleight is easy and deceptive. For instance, you may get a chosen 
card second from the bottom by means of the overhand shuffle as 
already explained. Show the bottom card, turn the pack face down and 
deal the bottom card face up; draw back the next card by the glide 
and deal cards from above it to a chosen number-then deal the chosen 
card face down. Have the card named and turn it up. 
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A Good Location 













tr ACK is held in the left hand and any 

card is freely selected. The selected 
card is now returned to the pack, but 
performer pinches the cards tightly so 
that the selected card will not go all 
the way into the pack. Immediately the 
other hand swings the cards around 
left to right closing the pack as in the 
illustration. It will be noted that the 
selected card is now protruding 
slightly. Right hand now picks up all of 
the cards underneath the protruding 
card and shuffles on to top of the pack. 
Next the protruding card is removed 
and placed on top of the pack. Thus 
your selected card is brought to the top of the pack in a simple 
manner. 


A 0UO& 

LOCATION 


ftMOWlWlfc hqvj 
fWMi 15 CLOSED 


With these few simple sleights at his command, it is hoped that the 
reader will find the pages of this book an open sesame to endless 
hours of entertainment. 
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Methods of Forcing Cards 

From Annemann's 202 Methods of Forcing 

THE pack, having been shuffled by a spectator, is returned to 

performer who takes it in right hand, at the same time casually pulling 
up left sleeve followed by the left hand pulling up right sleeve. When 
right hand with pack pulled up left sleeve, the bottom card of pack was 
easily spotted. Asking spectator if he is satisfied, a pass is made and 
card brought to about two-thirds down in pack. A slight break is held 
at this spot. The thumb of left hand now runs the cards of the upper 
portion, fanwise over into the right hand, the person being, at the 
same time, invited to take one. When about half of the upper portion 
has been passes, a card, NOT THE ONE TO BE FORCED, is pushed 
temptingly forward. The person may be inclined to take it-whether he 
is so inclined or not, the performer draws it back, with the remark. 

'Oh! not necessarily that one.' This gives him confidence, and the 
performer continues to pass the cards over to the right hand, 
spreading them nicely fanwise, until he reaches the one to be forced, 
which he exposes a little more than usual, then continues, 'Just take 
any one you please.' It will, of course, be understood that the action 
must be timed, as near as possible, to meet the hand, as it is raised to 









draw a card. 


The card to be forced is on the bottom of pack. The cards are run from 
left to right in the usual manner, but the action is started while 
approaching the audience so as to give time for the following 
maneuver: With the second and third fingers of the left and right hand 
work the bottom card over toward right side. The cards are still run 
from left to right passing above the chosen card. Ask someone in the 
audience to indicate his choice by touching the card desired. When it is 
indicated lift up this card with all the cards above it and as the pack is 
squared up the forced card slips in from below. 

In this method a few top cards are prearranged. Three cards of one 
number (say five) are placed on the top of the pack and the card to be 
forced then placed at eight from the top. The pack is false shuffled, 
keeping the top eight cards in place. The three top cards are then 
dealt on to table in a row and one selected while face down. This one 
is turned over and the spectator handed pack to count down and 
remove the fifth card, which is the right one. 

What is known as the 'bridge' makes possible a neat cutting force. The 
card is on bottom of pack. Cutting same about center, the lower half, 
which is to be placed on top, is given a bend (concave) at the ends. 
Spectator is asked to cut pack somewhere and look at face card of cut. 
If cut is made at sides, this will work time after time, as the slight 
break at sides will cause upper half to be lifted off by a quick cut. By 
bending the sides, the bridge can be placed at ends for an end cut. 
Previous cutting by the spectator will give you this information. Most 
cuts are at sides. 

Place a short card near center of the pack. Card to be forced mentally 
is above it. Hold pack straight up in front of spectator. With first or 
second right fingers riffle top of pack from face to back, smoothly and 
without a stop. Ask spectator to note cards and to think of one that he 
sees. Practice before a mirror to get speed. The short card will click by 
and the following card will register on the spectator when the rest of 
the pack is a slow blur. Don't try to stop at the card but let it work 
itself. It will seem impossible at times that a card will show up in this 
way but try it before several people before you judge. 
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The Knife Method 


N THIS method the card to be forced is placed about fifteenth from 




the top. Cards are held in the left hand. The little finger makes a break 
directly underneath the known card. A flat knife is handed to spectator 
who is asked to insert it anywhere he may please. Performer slowly 
riffles the pack. It is only necessary that the knife enter the pack 
below the chosen card and fairly near it. The top fifteen cards are now 
pushed forward on to the blade, pack being tilted slightly downward. 
Performer grips the knife with right hand and the fifteen cards, the 
lowest of which is the known card, are pushed well forward and 
slightly raised. The spectator is asked to note this card, which appears 
to be the one he has cut. 
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~The Nikola Card System" 
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The Nikola Card System 

The last word in Card Conjuring. A development, on astonishing lines, 
of the principle of the stacked pack, presenting features unbelievable 
until demonstrated. 

By this system prearrangement seems impossible. The sequence bears 
close investigation, and is undetectable in counting, displaying, 
repeating, or even in deliberate examination. 

All that has been done by previous systems can be done with this, and 
more. 

The most valuable feature of the system is that the pack can actually 
be stacked during the performance, which may be entirely impromptu, 
and given a moment's notice with a borrowed pack of cards. 































A complete description of the system, including pictorial chart, with 
detailed instructions for tricks in conjunction, and valuable subsidiary 
devices and artifices applicable to this and general purposes of 
conjuring with cards follows. 
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Argument 

This thing seems simple and obvious when explained. Yet in practice it 
is completely baffling to the uninitiated, and productive of effects that 
are astonishing. Without knowledge of sleight of hand, the possessor 
of the secret, by easily acquired mental processes alone, may produce 
a range of effects conveying an impression of the most absolute 
control of the cards. Allied to skill in the execution of standard sleights 
commonly used in card conjuring, the system may be fortified and 
amplified until its results seem almost miraculous. 

The idea of using a pack prearranged in a memorized order for the 
accomplishment of specific tricks is an old one, but has not at any time 
found great favour, probably because it was a little too much for the 
casual and not quite enough for the expert. 


The reader is 
recommended at 
this point to take a 
good look at the 
chart, which 
represents the 
order of the pack 
as arranged for 
use. On any 
reasonable 
inspection no 
peculiarity of 
arrangement is 
apparent. 

Prolonged scrutiny 
may reveal the fact 
that the heart suit 
appears upon every 
fourth card, but 
beyond that no 

regularity is detectable. And this for a very solid reason. There is none. 
The disposition of the cards is not, however, indiscriminate. There is 
method in the madness. 



































Every fourth card being the H suit permits of an all-trump hand being 
dealt for whist or bridge. 

On the same deal every second card forms one of a sequence 
complete as to values but regardless of suits, for the presentation of 
an elaboration of the trick known as 'The Spelling Bee'. (For the reason 
that a K is not available, in consequence of more pressing demands, a 
J has to do duty for such, as will be explained in its proper place.) 

The first twenty-one cards are studiously placed for the purpose of a 
'game of Poker'--to the advantage of the dealer. 

The remaining cards have no special significance. The complete 
arrangement is not even arbitrary: once the principle has been 
grasped it may be revised to meet individual requirements or fancy, or 
for partial disguise. 

This is the basis of the system, and the rotation of the cards, with their 
numerical equivalents, must be memorized until as familiar as the 
alphabet. This of course, presents a greater immediate difficulty than 
the 'eight kings threatened to save' achievement, but even so, and 
purely by an effort of concentration, it is not an insuperable task. 

Fortunately, however, there is a system of mnemonics by the aid of 
which it can be made a mental fixture much more quickly and with 
greater certainty than without. This is outlined in the next section. 
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Curriculum 

To readily distinguish the cards in the mind, every card is symbolized 
by an object and every number from one to fifty-two is represented by 
another object. The numbers and their corresponding cards produce 
combinations of objects which form mental pictures that indelibly 
imprint the relations upon the memory. 

That is it in a nutshell: this is it in detail: 

The mnemonic system is built up in stages. 

First, let every figure be represented by a consonant, thus- 


Table 1 





Let the figure 

1 

be represented by 

1 

(one stroke) 

M I? 

2 

ii il 

n 

(two strokes) 

»? It 

3 

ii ii 

m 

(three strokes) 

If II 

4 

ii ii 

r 

(as in four) 

II II 

5 

ll li 

f or v 

(as in fi v e) 

II II 

6 

il il 

p or b 

(similar shape) 

II II 

7 

ii il 

t or d 

ii ii 

II II 

8 

ii ii 

sh or ch 

(eight- aitch) 

fl II 

9 

li ii 

k or g 

(similar shape) 

II II 

0 

li ii 

s or z 

(as in zero) 


(The notes in parenthesis are a further aid to memory in the laying of 
this simple foundation.) 

Now, by supplying vowels at discretion, every number can be 
translated into a name, thus-- 

Table 2 


1. Ale 

19. Log 

36. Mop 

2. Hen 

20. Nose 

37. Mat 

3. Emblem 

21. Nail 

38. Match 

4. Arrow 

22. Nun 

39. Mug 

5. Ivy 

23. Gnome 

40. Rose 

6. Bee 

24. Norway 

41. Rail 

7. Tea 

25. Knife 

42. Rain 

8. Shoe 

26. Nap 

43. Room 

9. Key 

27. Net 

44. Rower 

10. Lass 

28. Niche 

45. Roof 

11. Lily 

29. Neck 

46. Rope 

12. Lion 

30. Moss 

47. Rat 

13. Lamb 

31. Mill 

48. Rush 








14. Lyre 

32. Moon 

49. Rack 

15. Loaf 

33. Mummy 

50. Face 

16. Lobby 

34. Mare 

51. File 

17. Lad 

35. Muff 

52. Fan 

18. Latch 




And if Table 1 has been thoroughly familiarized as a groundwork, Table 
2 can be fixed in less than half an hour. Another half-hour 
concentrated upon the four columns of Table 3 should absorb them 
also. 

Herein the letters corresponding to the spot values of the cards are 
combined with the initials of their suits to form other names, so that 
every card in the pack becomes translated into something pictured in 
the mind. 

A's take simply the name of the object of which they are conventional 
representations. 

The associations applied to the picture cards are obvious. 


Table 3 


Clubs 

Hearts 

Spades 

Diamonds 

Can (C & N) 

Hun 

Sun 

Din 

Comb (C & M) 

Ham 

Sum 

Dome 

Car 

Hair (H & R) 

Sire 

Dear 

Cough 

Half 

Safe 

Dove 

Cap 

Hop 

Soup 

Dope (D and P) 

Cat 

Hat 

Suit 

Dot 

Cash 

Hash 

Sash 

Dish 

Cog 

Hog 

Sack 

Dagger 


9 


10 

Kiss 

Hiss 

Sauce 

Dose 

Ace 

Club 

Heart 

Spade 

Diamond 

King 

Clubman 

Bridegroom 

Gardener 

Jeweller 

Queen 

Waitress 

Bride 

Garden Girl 

Jeweller's Asst. 

Jack 

Porter 

Cupid 

Garden Boy 

Burglar 


Table 4 is evolved from the preceding tables, which are merely stages 
in its construction, and if each development has been properly 
mastered, this last can be acquired almost in a single reading. It is the 
systemized code for the arrangement of the pack and the key to its 
working. 


Table 4 


1. Ale Dope 

27. Net Suit 

2. Hen Cough 

28. Niche Hog 

3. Emblem Clubman 

29. Neck Sash 

4. Arrow Cupid 

30. Moss Soup 

5. Ivy Safe 

31. Mill Cap 

6. Bee Dagger 

32. Moon Hun 

7. Tea Sack 

33. Mummy Spade 

8. Shoe Bride 

34. Mayor Garden-boy 

9. Key Comb 

35. Muff Car 

10. Lass Kiss 

36. Map Half 

11. Lily Gardener 

37. Mat Sauce 

12. Lion Heart 

38. Match Diamond 

13. Lamb Dear 

39. Mug Porter 

14. Lyre Burglar 

40. Rose Hair 

15. Loaf Jeweller 

41. Rail Sun 

16. Lobby Bridegroom 

42. Rain Dot 

17. Lad Din 

43. Room Garden-girl 


18. Latch Waitress 44. Rower Ham 


19. Log Cog 


45. Roof Sum 


20. Nose Hiss 


46. Rope Cash 


21. Nail Dish 


47. Rat Dose 


22. Nun Can 


48. Rush Hop 


23. Gnome Club 


49. Rack Dove 


24. Norway Hat 


50. Face Dome 


25. Knife Cat 


51. File Jeweller Asst. 


26. Nap Sire 


52. Fan Hash 


The use of the completed mnemonic should be easily mastered. A 
mental picture of associated objects (more especially if the association 
is curious or bizarre) is more easily and securely retained than such 
similar forms as numerical figures and playing-card designs. It must 
be emphasized that the objects themselves are to be visualized, and 
not merely the descriptive words thought of. 

For example: 

No. 1. The Ale is Doped. 

No. 2. The Hen has a Cough. 

No. 22. The Nun drinks from a Can. 

No. 26. The King Sleeps. 

No. 27. A Net Suit for summer. 

And so on. It is not necessary to go through the list. The slight effort 
of composing a picture will help in its retention, so I will leave the 
student to make his own. 

To illustrate the use of the table in its elementary application: 

Required the position of the 10S. The 10S is represented by Sauce. 
The Sauce is spilled on the Mat. Mat is thirty-seven. Therefore the 10S 
is the thirty-seventh card of the sequence. 

Required the name of the fifteenth card. No. 15 is a Loaf. The Jeweller 
is selling a Loaf. Jeweller represents the KD. Therefore the fifteenth 
card is the KD, and so on. 

Having learnt the code the next step is to acquire facility in the use of 
it. To this end the learner should take a pack of cards, and proceed to 
arrange it from memory in the tabulated order. When this has been 


done, shuffle thoroughly--and repeat again until it can be done without 
hesitation. The exercise may be alternated by questions as to the 
numerical position of specified cards, and by naming cards at numbers 
chosen at random. 

In case the process has not already been made quite clear, we will 
take two more examples: 

Question: What is the eighteenth card? Eighteen is l-ch--latch; the 
Waitress is fastening the Latch; Waitress represents the QC. Answer: 
The QC. 

Question: At what number is the KH? The KH is a Bridegroom; he is 
waiting in the Lobby; Lobby (l-b) is sixteen. Answer: Sixteenth. 

We may profitably conclude the section by an analysis of the 
arrangement. If the pack is stacked and then dealt into four, the heaps 
will be as follows: 

Table 5 .(For reference only) 


Five of D 

Three of D 

Queen of D 

Eight of H 

Three of S 

Eight of C 

Ten of D 

Six of H 

Two of S 

Seven of D 

Queen of S 

Three of H 

Ten of S 

Ace of D 

Jack of C 

Four of H 

Ace of S 

Jack of S 

Four of C 

Five of H 

Eight of S 

Six of S 

Six of C 

Two of H 

Seven of C 

Four of S 

Seven of S 

Nine of H 

Eight of D 

Two of C 

Ace of C 

Seven of H 

Two of D 

Queen of C 

Nine of C 

Ten of H 

Four of D 

Jack ofD 

King of D 

King of H 

Three of C 

Ten of C 

King of S 

Ace of H 

Five of S 

Nine of D 

Nine of S 

Queen of H 

Six of D 

Five of C 

King of C 

Jack of H 


Notes On Table 5 


The second and fourth hands are available for special purposes, the 


fourth for play as under, the second for the 'Spelling Bee' trick. 

The first and third may be named in order by repeating the sequence 
with the omission of the intermediate cards. 
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Whist or Bridge. 

The fourth hand contains the whole of the H suit. The performer may 
either deal it to himself and let it go at that, or he may invite the 
spectators to 'choose' a heap, and force this one upon them. Or, he 
may trust to luck and accept it if the choice falls upon it. The suit for 
trumps may be forced by inviting a player to cut for trumps from this 
heap. If the choice falls upon the second heap he may instead give the 
'Spelling Bee' trick. If upon either of the other two he offers to tell the 
chooser what cards he holds. In either case there is nothing to prevent 
a further choice being offered. 
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Spelling Bee. 

The cards as dealt face down, of course, are in the correct order for 
this. The performer takes up the cards and spells-- o.n.e, one. At each 
letter he transfers a card from top to bottom of the packet, and on the 
word 'one' turns up the A and lays it on the table. T.w.o, two, is spelt 
out in the same way, and so on throughout the packet to the end of 
the story. No K can be provided, as three have been appropriated to 
the poker hands, so the JS has been made to do duty for the K. It is 
very similar, and if shown quickly it will pass. 
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Poker. 

The first twenty cards of the pack, dealt as poker hands, are rather 
artfully disposed. 


The first player gets a sequence--2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 









The second gets—5, 9, 10, J, Q. 


This is one card short of a sequence, and if he exercises his option of 
'buying' a card his enterprise is rewarded. He gets the 8D (the twenty- 
first card) and then holds-8, 9, 10, J, Q. 

The third hand gets a 'full house'-K, K, K, 9, 9. 

Such a combination of hands in a real game of poker might give rise to 
some little excitement. Whatever the speculative proclivities of the 
players, the wizard can stand firm to the last in the triumphant 
possession of a royal flush-A, K, Q, J, 10 (all H's). 
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'Nap. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

The same hands will ensure the happy security to the dealer. 

Finally, Table 6 is given from which to refresh the memory from time 
to time. The memory tags, once acquired, can easily be recalled, and 
an occasional reading of the table (if it should fall into disuse) should 
be sufficient to revive the impressions. 


Table 6 (The Order of the Pack) 


1. Six of D 

2. Five of C 

3. King of C 

4. Jack ofH 

5. Five of S 

6. Nine of D 

7. Nine of S 

8. Queen of H 

9. Three of C 

10. Ten of C 

11. King of S 


19. Nine of C 

20. Ten of H 

21. Eight ofD 

22. Two of C 

23. Ace of C 

24. Seven of H 

25. Seven ofC 

26. Four of S 

27. Seven of S 

28. Nine of H 

29. Eight of S 


36. Five of H 

37. Ten ofS 

38. Ace of D 

39. Jack of C 

40. Four of H 

41. Two of S 

42. Seven of D 

43. Queen of S 

44. Three of H 

45. Three of S 

46. Eight of C 





12. Ace of H 

13. Four of D 

14. Jack of D 

15. King of D 

16. King of H 

17. Two of D 

18. Queen of C 


30. Six of S 

31. Six of C 

32. Two of H 

33. Ace of S 

34. Jack of S 

35. Four of C 


47. Ten of D 

48. Six of H 

49. Five of D 

50. Three of D 

51. Queen of D 

52. Eight of H 
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Utility 

The prearranged pack in hand, and the knowledge of it in the head, 
the possessor may proceed to the execution of marvels. 

For the sake of brevity I will allow the words of essential description by 
the performer to the audience to serve also as description to the 
reader. 

The reader is probably wondering how it can be possible to stack a 
pack in view of the audience. May I beg his patience for a while. I have 
reasons. 
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1. 'Stop' 

(To apparently count the cards in riffling) 

'I will give you an illustration of what may be accomplished by a highly 
cultivated sense of touch. 

'After shuffling these cards, as I riffle the pack somebody say "Stop"— 
anywhere you like. 

'Stop? There are (so many) cards here. (Count and verify.) I'll do it 
again to show you it wasn't an accident. Stop? There are (so many).' 
(Count and verify.) 






Procedure. The cards are held in the left hand as for dealing. The 
right thumb rests against the lower end, and the right forefinger 
riffles. When stopped, the right hand lifts off the upper packet of cards 
at the break and turns it face up. A glance at this card, and a 
reference to its number indicates the number of cards in the packet. 
For instance, if stopped on the 8S, twenty-nine cards are in the 
packet. If the face card of the packet is 10H there are twenty cards. In 
counting the cards, of course, proper care must be used not to 
displace the order. 

A variation may be effected by cutting any number of cards 
demanded. To do this, riffle slowly and stop at the card bearing the 
equivalent Code number. For instance, if thirty cards are asked for, 
riffle to the 6S: if thirty-nine, riffle to the JC, and so on. 
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2. Cards By Weight 

'Perhaps you think I count the cards. I won't say that I don't but I 
need not. 

'Will you cut, please, at any point you like. Just by weighing these 
cards in my hand I can tell you that you have cut exactly (so many) 
cards. Of course, it's easy to tell you that. I'll count them or perhaps 
you would not believe me.... Correct.' 

In this case the procedure is varied. Presumably the spectator who 
cuts the cards will deposit the packet face down on the performer's 
palm, and to turn it over might be conspicuous. Directing public 
attention unconsciously towards it by a gesture of careful 
consideration of its weight, he tilts the left-hand packet with the left 
thumb, and with the left-hand finger-tips pushes the top card slightly 
over the edge of the packet until the index is just readable. Say this is 
the 4C, which is the thirty-fifth card, then there are thirty-four cards in 
the right-hand packet. 
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3. Weighing Chosen Cards 

'Will somebody take a card, please. Don't let me see what it is. 


'It hardly seems credible that the difference in the printing of the faces 










of the cards--the colour of the ink and the difference in quantity for 
the different spots and designs would make a perceptible difference in 
the weight; but perhaps I can distinguish it. "Perhaps not," you may 
retort, but let me try. Lay that card face down on the palm of my 
hand, please.... That is the 2C. See. 

'No. I didn't guess it. I'll do it again. Will you take one, please. I can 
recommend any of these. Lay it on my right hand as before.... That is 
the 8C.' 

Procedure. The cards are spread fan-wise in offering a choice. When 
a card is removed the performer retains the break with the little finger 
of the left hand in closing up the pack, and immediately after makes a 
secret cut ('The Pass' or 'The Shift') or if not proficient in sleight of 
hand, boldly lifts the cards above the break and puts them at the 
bottom. He then tilts the pack with the left thumb, and sights the 
bottom card. The chosen card is the card next in order in the 
sequence. Thus, in the first instance the bottom card is the 8D (twenty- 
one) and the chosen card is the 2C (twenty-two) and in the second 
instance the indicating card is the 3S (forty-five) and the chosen card 
is the 8C (forty-six). 
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4. The Sense Of Touch 

'Another card, please. Don't let me see it. Look at it intently, and 
remember it well. Then, instead of laying upon my hand, lay it on the 
palm of your own face down. Just for three seconds. One-two-three. 
Good. Now replace it in the pack. It will not be required any further. 

Allow me, please, to place the palm of my hand upon yours. The card 
leaves an impression behind which can be felt by the super-sensibility 
of my highly trained touch. It feels like a picture card-a diamond-the 
KD.' 

Procedure. When the card is removed the performer retains the 
break as before, but he does not cut the cards. When offering the pack 
for the card to be returned, he divides it at the break, so that the card 
is replaced in the same position. He also lifts the upper half of the pack 
in such a way as to enable him to sight the bottom card of that half, in 
this case the JD (fourteen) and thereby becomes acquainted with the 
fact that the KD (fifteen) has been chosen. 
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5. Locating 


'Again take a card, please. Look at it, remember it, and return it to the 
pack. Then I will shuffle. Will you please cut.... You chose the 4C, and 
it is the forty-sixth card, counting from the top. 

This is accomplished by calculation. First the chosen card is 
ascertained by means already made use of: viz., a break is held at the 
point where the card is removed, and in opening the pack to have the 
card replaced at the same point, the card above is sighted. In this case 
it is supposed that the JS (thirty-four) is sighted, therefore the 4C 
(thirty-five) is the chosen card. It is replaced, and the pack plainly 
squared up. The shuffle is false. The cut, or any number of cuts, is 
genuine. Now to find the position of the chosen card, note the bottom 
card (say the 2C, forty-one): if, as in this example, the code number 
of the bottom card is higher than the code number of the chosen card, 
subtract the code number of bottom cards from fifty-two, and add the 
number of the chosen card to the result—thus: 52 - 41 = 11. 11 + 35 
= 46, and the 4C will be found at that number. 

If the code number of bottom card be lower than that of the chosen 
card, it is only necessary to subtract the former from the latter. For 
example: Chosen card = 10D (forty-seven), bottom card + 9C 
(nineteen), 47 - 19 = 28, and the twenty-eighth card will be found to 
be the 10D. 

If the performer prefers digital to mental activity, he may adopt a 
different procedure. This is to make a secret cut below the 8H (the 
normal bottom card of the sequence) to restore the pack to its regular 
starting point. No calculation is then necessary, it only being necessary 
to name the numerical equivalent of the ascertained chosen card. 

To facilitate the restoration of the pack on occasion, it is necessary 
that the top or bottom card should be prepared as what I have chosen 
to term a 'pilot' card. This card may be cut short. 

Or a plan recommended is to bend up the bottom left-hand corner of 
the top card (the 6D) and work it between the thumb and finger until 
it is soft. Only a small extent is necessary, say to within an eighth of 
an inch or so of the edge. When the cards are riffled with the right 
thumb across this corner, the cards will 'break' above the 6D, and the 
point can be checked by a quick glimpse of the 8H. Increased pressure 
of the thumb will bend up the upper half of the pack slightly to permit 
the insertion of the little finger of the left hand, and a secret cut will 
transpose the two halves of the pack. 
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6. Spelling 

'Sometimes I can find cards by spelling them. For instance— 
K.I.N.G.S.P.A.D.E.S, and I get the KS. T.E.N.H.E.A.R.T.S, and I get the 
10H. S.I.X.S.P.A.D.E.S, and I get the 6S.' 

Procedure. This is perfectly straightforward and automatic. It is only 
necessary to start with the 8H at the bottom. As each letter is spelt, 
an accompanying card is taken from the top of the pack, and placed at 
the bottom. After the letter S of the first spelling, the KS turns up, and 
after showing it is replaced on the top. This is the only point to 
remember. The 10H is then spelt out, and transferred to the bottom. 
The 6S follows. If the 6S be replaced on top, the JC can be spelled out. 
Transfer the JC to the bottom and spell out the 6D (including the word 
'of' in the spelling) and the original starting point will be reached. 
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7. To Spell Any Card Called For 

If the experimenter cares to go to the trouble he may elaborate the 
last feat to the extent of inviting the audience to name any card and 
spell it out in the same way. 

To do this, make a rapid calculation of the number of letters in the 
description of the card, i.e.--start with the value, add five for C's, six 
for H's or S's, and eight for D's. Subtract the sum from the tabulated 
number of the card and transpose the pack to bring to the top the card 
which is the numerical equivalent of the result. 

Thus, if the 7C is called for 

5 + 5 = 10 
Seven of Clubs = 25 
25 - 10 = 15 
Card No. 15 = KD. 

The KD being cut to the top, the 7C is the eleventh card down, the 
desired position for revelation by spelling. 


Another example: 






Required, the 8D 
5 + 8 = 13 

Eight of Diamonds = 21 
21 - 13 = 8 
8 = QH. 


Cut the QH to the top of the pack, and the thirteen cards required for 
spelling are on top of the 8D. 

In the event of the number of letters in the name of the card being 
greater than the code number of the card, subtract the number of 
letters from fifty-two and add the cdoe number to obtain the indicator. 

To divide the pack at the right point to bring the card desired to the 
top, sight the card preceding by riffling the left-hand bottom corner of 
the pack with the right thumb. This is not difficult as the sequence is a 
guide to the approximate position. When the card is sighted, the little 
finger of the left hand is inserted, and a secret cut made. If the reader 
cannot execute a secret cut he may make an open cut. Better than 
either, the false riffle shuffle, necessitates the pack being divided into 
two packets as a preliminary, and it is a perfect cover to the artifice of 
the break to make it openly in this connection, while the 'shuffle' itself 
can be so executed as to leave the pack cut or intact at will. 
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8. Thought Anticipated 

'Now, will somebody just think of a card. Do you mind? Think of just 
any card you like, but don't think of more than one card, and once 
having made a choice, don't change it, but think of it exclusively and 
intently. And will somebody else please think of a number--a number 
between one and fifty-two. 

'Now, sir, what card did you think of? The JC. And what number did 
you think of? Twenty-four. Very well. Now listen attentively, please. I 
have not handled these cards at all. They have been out of my hands 
while the card and the number have been mentally chosen. My object 
has been, not merely to divine your thoughts but to anticipate them; 
and if my effort has been successful the JC will be found twenty-fourth 
in the pack.' 

Procedure. Here is an application of 'system' to an older effect 
whereby a more complete realization of the idea is obtainable than by 
the elementary process usually associated with it. 









Rule 1. If the specified number be lower than the table number of the 
chosen card, the difference must be transferred from top to bottom. 
Therefore, subtract the required number from the table number of the 
card, and take the remainder as the indicator of the card to be sighted 
and cut to the bottom of the pack. 

Example. Required to place the JS fifteenth, 34 - 15 = 

19 = 9C. Cut the 9C to the bottom, and the JS becomes 
the fifteenth card. 

Rule 2. If the specified number be higher than the table number of 
the chosen card, the difference must be transferred from the bottom 
to the top. Therefore, subtract the table number of the card from the 
required number and subtract the remainder from fifty-two. This gives 
the indicator of the card to be sighted and cut to the bottom of the 
pack. 


Example. Required to place the 4D twenty-seventh. 

27 - 13 = 14 

52 - 14 = 38 = AD. Cut the AD to the 
bottom of the pack, and the 4D becomes 
twenty-seventh. 

Rule 3 (Applicable to either case). This general rule may, if 
preferred, take the place of both the preceding rules. 

Deduct the required number of appearance from fifty-two, and add the 
table number of given card. When the sum exceeds fifty-two, deduct 
fifty-two. 

Examples. Required to place the JS fifteenth. 

52 - 15 = 37 

37 + 34 = 71 - 52 = 19 = 9C, which cut to 
bottom of pack. 

Required to place the 4D twenty-seventh. 

52 - 27 = 25 

25 + 13 = 38 = AD, which cut to bottom of 
pack. 

For the double purpose of emphasizing the effect and facilitating the 
procedure, the pack at the outset is laid upon the table. After the two 
participants have been invited to 'think', the performer pauses for a 


period of masterly inactivity. Then he asks for the card and the 
number, upon receipt of which he makes the necessary calculation as 
quickly as possible: he also makes a mental estimate of the 
approximate position of the card to be cut to the bottom of the pack. 
Deliberately reaching for the pack he, in process of lifting it, first turns 
it upon its edge, the backs of the cards towards the spectators. With 
the thumb he pushes a portion of the pack from left to right in such a 
way as to reveal the indices round about the required card. The 
location is completed in gathering up the pack, and the little finger 
inserted at the break. The few subsequent remarks are framed to give 
time to make the secret cut. This is a case where technique should be 
faultless. If the reader will turn back a moment to the performer's 
remarks, he will note that the audience is invited to 'Listen' and not to 
'watch', and with experience in control he should be able to divert 
attention from his hands to his face for just so long as may be 
necessary. 
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9. Unconscious Thought Transmission 

'I will give you an astonishing example of the effect of unconscious 
thought transmission. Will somebody take any one card, please—but 
don't look at it. 

'I will at once place it, without looking at it myself, face down in this 
envelope. I will seal the envelope and place it in sight and out of reach- 
- here. None of you, nor I, know what card is in that envelope. 

'Next I will invite you to name any card, but so that there shall be no 
suspicion of collusion, let it be a joint selection. First name a suit... 

D's. Will you have a court card or a spot card... A spot card: very well, 
how many spots shall we say? Eight! 

'The choice, then, falls on the 8D, and I think you will admit, under the 
conditions, it could not have been prearranged. It is a strange thing --I 
would not believe it myself, if I hadn't done it-the 8D is the identical 
card in that envelope over there.' 

The envelope used is preferably of a large size—51 in. x 4] in. and is 
prepared by neatly slitting the bottom to a little more than the length 
of a playing card. 

When a card is taken, a secret cut is made at the point where it is 
removed. The pack is retained in the left hand, back upwards, and the 
envelope is casually laid on top of the pack, and grasped in the same 




hand. The right hand receives the chosen card and pushes it, face 
down, into the envelope. It is pushed through the slit in the bottom to 
the extent of about a quarter of an inch, and in this position is gripped 
in the fork of the thumb against the top of the pack. When the 
envelope is withdrawn the card remains behind on the top of the pack, 
and it is an empty envelope that is erected for the contemplation of an 
expectant audience. Upon the front of this envelope is stuck a minute 
pellet of wax, or diachylon. 

While a card is being named in stages, the performer holds the pack in 
front of him edge up, with the faces to the right and the backs to the 
left, grasped in both hands in such a way that it is completely covered. 
The thumb of the right hand supports the bottom end, and the four 
fingers of the same hand cover the opposite end. The side of the pack 
nearest the spectators rests upon the second, third and fourth fingers 
of the left hand, the thumb of the same hand rests upon the opposite 
side (nearest the performer) and the first finger, bent, rests upon the 
top. The upper corners can therefore easily be riffled by a slight action 
of the left thumb, and as soon as the required card is known it is 
sighted (using the sequence as a guide) and a break made above it. It 
is secretly cut to the top of the pack and in due course the envelope is 
laid over it while it is ripped open with a knife. The cut is made along 
the edge already partially severed, and the evidence of faking thereby 
destroyed. Meanwhile the top card of the pack is pressed against the 
pellet of wax, and when it has been secured to the envelope, the pack 
is placed aside and the fingers inserted into the envelope. The 
concealed card is drawn up behind as though coming from the interior 
of the envelope. 
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10. Wizard's Whist 

'I will give you an example of the practical application of thought¬ 
reading to card-playing. It is useful sometimes to know what card your 
opponent thinks of playing. 

'Will you please suppose you had these cards in your hand at the card 
table, and decide upon one of them to play. You need not necessarily 
choose the highest or a good card, but just think of any one, for the 
purpose of a test. Only one, please, and don't forget it. Keep it in mind 
for a little while. 

'Will you do the same, please? Think of one of these. And you. Thank 
you. 



'Who else will take a hand? You? Thank you. 


'Remember the one card in each case, forget the others, and return 
them all to me. 

'For the purpose of illustration we will imagine the game is whist, so I 
will deal the cards accordingly. 

'Now, as I show you the hands, tell me if you see. your particular card 
amongst them. 

'You thought of the., you have in mind the.,you are going to 

play the., and you decided upon the.' 

Procedure. This is entirely independent of the system, and can be 
done without any prearrangement of cards; but it is introduced here 
because it happens to make a very appropriate conjunction of effects. 

Each of the four spectators taking part is given four cards from the top 
of the pack. They are taken back in the same order as they were given 
out, and replaced at the bottom of the pack. A false shuffle may be 
introduced here, but the cards must be left intact at the bottom of the 
pack. Four whist hands are then dealt, and the process of the deal will 
distribute the sixteen bottom cards of the pack to the tops of the four 
heaps and divide each original group of four cards among the same. 

So that directly the information is obtained that a chosen card is in a 
particular heap, as it can only be one card of that hasp, it is easily 
discovered. The group of four cards last returned to the pack are the 
top cards of the newly dealt hands, and when the last 'player' points 
out the heap that contains the card he thought of, it must be the top 
card. The four cards next returned are the second cards of the whist 
hands, and the second card of the hand that contains the thought-of 
card is it. And so on with the other two groups. It is essential to 
remember that the cards first returned to the pack are fourth after the 
deal, the second to be returned are third after the deal, the third the 
second, and the fourth the last. 

When performing this trick with an unprepared pack it is necessary for 
the performer either to look at the faces of the cards, or secretly 
glimpse the indices. With the pro-arranged pack this is unnecessary as 
he can name the cards by mental reference to the Code. 

He cannot, with the prepared pack, show the fourth hand without 
prematurely exposing the fact that it contains all of one suit, but this is 
not only unnecessary, but the omission adds somewhat to the effect. 
Any card or cards not revealed in the first three heaps must 
necessarily be in the fourth, and knowing this and being acquainted 
with the contents of the heap he can name them without any 






reference to it. 
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11. All Trumps 

'Now, gentlemen, if you please, we will play the hands out. Will you 
cut for trumps? 

'H's... Then I think the game is mine!' 

Procedure. This has already been explained at the beginning in the 
'Argument.' While astonishment over the last effect is still fresh, and 
the victims are not in a condition to notice the irregularity of the 
proceeding, the performer picks up his own and offers it for the cut. 
The other hands are pushed across to the would-be players, and after 
due interval they are confronted with the constellation of trumps. 

So far it is a smooth-working, rational sequence of effects. It may be 
extended or varied at discretion. The possibilities are not yet 
exhausted: 
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12. The Spelling Bee, 13. The Game Of Poker , and 14. The Game 
Of 'Nap' have already been referred to. Here are some others, 

15. To Name The Position Of Any Card 
Called For 

16. To Pick Out Any Card Called For 
Behind The Back 

This is merely a disguise of No. 15. All that is necessary is to note the 
bottom card, and follow the code while counting the cards behind the 
back until the required one is reached. If the pack has been 
disarranged it forms a suitable opportunity for an exchange of packs. 
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17. To Produce Cards Called For From The 












Pocket 


This, a feat usually achieved by the use of a duplicate pack sorted into 
the divisions of card holders, can be done with the stacked pack. 

Cut the 6D to the top, and divide the pack into four equal parts by 
riffling and sighting the indices. The first packet is cut at the thirteenth 
card, the 4D, and placed in the left breast pocket; the second is cut at 
the twenty-sixth card, the 4S, and placed in the right trousers pocket, 
the third is cut at the thirty-ninth card, the JC, and placed in the left 
trousers pocket; and the remaining thirteen cards are put in the right 
breast pocket. The backs of the cards in each case are outwards. 

When a card is called for, mentally refer to its Code number, from 
which it is clear which pack it is in; plunge both hands alternately into 
various pockets, and with the hand most convenient to the one 
containing the required card, count in accordance with the Code until it 
is reached, and bring it out of the pocket, together with all above it, 
and show as one, then return to the pocket. In this way the order of 
the cards is undisturbed. 

For instance, the KS is wanted. KS is the eleventh card, and therefore 
in the first division, and in the left-hand breast pocket. The right hand 
counts the cards, in this case conveniently backwards--thirteen, 
twelve, eleven: the thumb separates twelve from eleven and the rest, 
and these are gripped with thumb at one end, second and third fingers 
at the other end, and the first and fourth fingers one on each side, so 
that the cards are neatly and securely squared up. 

Again. The 3H is asked for. This is the forty-fourth card, and therefore 
in the fourth heap and in the right-hand breast pocket. Count from the 
top—forty, forty-one, forty-two, forty-three, forty-four, and grip the 
five cards in the same way. 

The 6C would be thirty-one—in the left-hand trousers pocket. The left 
hand counts, twenty-seven, twenty-eight, twenty-nine, thirty, thirty- 
one, and shows as before. 

At the conclusion, the packets are removed from the pockets in the 
reverse order to their insertion, and stacked one above the other to 
restore the order. 
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18. A Subtle Game 



Although the system is made use of in this trick, it is not necessary for 
the pack to be prearranged. To begin with it is therefore handed out 
for thorough shuffling. Prior to so doing, however, the performer 
abstracts, and palms, any four cards in Code order. For convenience 
we will assume the cards to be the four bottom cards of the stack— 

Three of Diamonds Five of Diamonds Queen of Diamonds Eight of 

Flearts. 

After the pack has been shuffled to satisfaction, the palmed cards are 
returned to the top and subsequently forced upon four spectators. 

The four cards are returned and manipulated to the top of the pack by 
any of the usual processes. A false shuffle of any type that retains the 
four top cards is given. The cards are then dealt into four hands and 
one given to each of the four people who chose cards. They are 
distributed in order so that each gets the hand containing his own 
card, and in gathering up, it is desirable to displace the bottom, so 
that the chosen card is not conspicuous. 

The parties are then instructed to sort their hands into suits, as for a 
game, and to hand the performer such cards as he calls for. On this 
amiable understanding, he proceeds to name the cards according to 
the Code backwards from the next in order to the four forced cards. In 
the present example therefore, he will first call for the 6H, then the 
10D, next the 8C, and so on. As the cards are handed to him he places 
them naturally, face down, in the left hand. This he continues until one 
card only remains in each person's hand, that card being the one 
originally chosen. The spectators are left with their chosen cards, and 
the wily wizard is left with--! 

I promised my reader that I should show him how to arrange the pack 
in full view of the audience, and I have now redeemed my promise. I 
have done more than I promised. Fie has not even had the trouble of 
arranging the pack. It is done, and the audience has done it for him 
lured into the belief that they are assisting a trick. The four isolated 
cards are taken in their proper order and added to the stack to 
complete the chain. If you can beat that for audacity—next please! 

This properly precedes the other tricks in order of execution but I have 
kept it till the last, partly so that it might come as a surprise and partly 
because familiarity with the material was necessary, both for its 
appreciation and for its performance. 

It may be used or not, by way of introduction, as circumstances 
demand, or, commencing with a previously arranged pack, it may be 
held in reserve against an accidental or antagonistic disarrangement. 
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Wire Stands and Supports 







The two small appliances 
illustrated, which are made 
of ordinary coppered, iron 
wire, lend themselves to a 
variety of uses. Fig. 1 shows 
the wire bent in the form of a 
clip, which adapts itself to 
the edge of a table. Two may 
be used, and a thread 
connected between the two, 
this to serve as a support for 
cards, spirit slate, etc. 

Further, a piece of wire, in a 
series of circles and fastened 
between two of these 
supports makes an excellent 
holder for paper scoops or 
cornucopias. Fig. 2 illustrates 
a card stand that can be made 
in a moment with a pair of 
pliers. 
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Card Indicator 



A clip, as per inset, is useful for marking a 
card. Its actual dimensions are half an inch by 
a quarter of an inch, and the little hole is 
capable of accommodating a pencil mark or 
figure. Of course the manufacturers turn it out 
for business purposes, but the inventive 
magician may have other ideas. 


There is another ledger marker that is made, much after the fashion 
of the one illustrated, that has a projecting lug coloured a bright red. 
With this in position the card to be forced is quickly detected. 

Further when the victim takes the card, the little fake is instantly 
detachable via the aforesaid lug. Another tip consists of inserting in 
the pack a card having one corner cut off, this being placed above 
the card it is desired to force. Fan the cards and you will be surprised 
to find that the cut card is not so noticeable to an 
audience as you may think. As for the forcing of 
the next card—you cannot miss it. 


Everybody is showing the "Enoc" ink trick, and 
the following patter seems to fit in. "Some 
magicians prefer beer, but, foreseeing the 
likelihood of a panic, I propose using milk. As a 
matter of fact, I have been in the milk business— 
I daresay I was in it until I was twelve months 
old." 




By the way, does your jug fake bob up 

unexpectedly ? If so, a stout pin, bent as shown (see right) and held 
in position by a rubber band on the handle of the jug, will prevent 
the show being given away. 
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Card Discovery 

Fan a pack of cards in the left hand. Quickly advance the right, and 
apparently extract a card haphazardly from about the centre of the 
fan. The card is named either just before or at the moment of 
withdrawal. 

Explanation. The card which is pulled away is really the bottom card 
of the pack, this having been noted previously. The fingers holding 
the pack slide this card to the centre of the fan under cover of the 
remaining cards. 
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Card Standing on Edge 

The card that stands upright of its own accord is quite an old idea, 
but as an impromptu the following method is worth adopting if you 
happen to have a duplicate of any particular card in the pack. Soak 
the end of this card in hot water, and split up for about an inch. Place 
in a press and allow to dry. A card prepared in this way will stand on 
any flat surface, as the hinder part acts as the leg of an easel. 
Afterwards, switch for unprepared card and offer for examination. 
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Card Reading 

A simple method of card reading: With the aid of two cards 
construct a flap card, having for its face a court card, and (when flap 
is folded down) a plain white surface. On the plain portion write the 
names of, say, twenty cards of a pre-arranged pack. Close flap, and 
card appears to be normal. Place fake card on top of pack, false 
shuffle, and, holding the pack in front of you, proceed to "read" the 
cards in rotation by the simple expedient of turning down flap. 
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Quite an Old Trick 

Cut a court card, say Jack of Diamonds, in half, broadways. Discard 
one half and superimpose the other on the Jack of Hearts at bottom 
of pack. Hold the cards with faces towards the audience, hiding 
exposed "heart" pip at left-hand bottom corner. Bottom card now 
appears to be Jack of Diamonds. Ask a gentleman to note the bottom 
card. Then give him the pack, taking care to let him see that he 
actually holds the bottom card. Palm off and pocket the half card, at 
the same time command the Jack of Diamonds to pass to the middle 
of pack while latter is held in person's hand. Turn over pack and 
show this to have happened, the bottom card now being the Jack of 
Hearts, 
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A Card Vanish 

Provide yourself with a length of stout coir obtainable from an 
ordinary broom. Cut this the exact width of a playing card. Secretly 
introduce it into the centre of a borrowed handkerchief. Take the 
latter, with the length of coir, in the left hand and place a playing 
card in the handkerchief. Cause folds of handkerchief to cover card, 
and at once back-palm it. Finger and thumb of left hand retain length 
of coir by the centre, and this, to the audience, appears to be the 
card. Ask an assistant to hold "card" and handkerchief in like 
manner. Having made away with the real card, whisk handkerchief 
from assistant's finger-tips. The length of coir falls to the 
ground unnoticed. 
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A Card Trick 

A card is chosen and shuffled back into the pack. The top card is 
shown and then placed in the pocket. The pack is now held face 
towards the audience and the front card is changed to the card that 
was put in the pocket. The card in the pocket is found to be the 
chosen one: 

The chosen card is brought to the top. The two top cards are shown 
as one, and they are replaced on/the pack whilst the pocket is shown 
empty, The top card only, the chosen one, is now placed in the 
pocket. The usual colour-change is performed which brings the back 
card to the front of the pack. The chosen card is now produced from 
the pocket. 
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An Easy Card Trick 

A pack of cards is shuffled and a spectator asked to cut and re-cut, 
place various heaps on others, and generally mix things up, The 
performer insists that absolute silence be maintained as the 
remarkable thought-reading experiment requires much 
concentration. Eventually the cards are left in four heaps; the 
assistant is asked to turn up the top card of each, and in every case 
the card proves to be an ace. The effect is the result of pure bluff 
coupled with the fact that the four aces are on top of the pack to 
begin with. The shuffle (as executed by. the performer) does not 
upset this arrangement. The various cutting moves are designed to 
muddle the spectator. You must, of course, remember where the aces 
are every time, and eventually arrange matters so that four heaps are 
left. The effect on the average spectator is remarkably puzzling. 
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Coins 

A Coin Producing Fake 
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Coin Box 
A Coin Move 
A Coin and a Tumbler 

The Shell Penny 

A Swindle 
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A Coin Producing Fake 



The beauty of this small appliance lies in 
the fact that it is easy to work, is simple 
in construction, and varied effects may 
be produced with ease. The hand may be 
shown empty and a coin caused to appear 
at the tip of the first finger, quite unaided 
by the thumb. 

The drawing pretty well explains itself. 

A is a coin, B a thin strip of brass, C a 
small hinge—one removed from a 
wooden money-box answers admirably. 

D is also a small piece of brass soldered 
to one portion of the hinge. By gripping 
this metal lug near the top joints of the 
first and second fingers the coin may be 
vanished or produced. 
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Vanishing Penny 

A "hook" penny for vanishing. Insert a needle through an ordinary 
cork, so that the point just protrudes. Place this on a penny, close to 
the edge. A smart blow with a hammer drives point of needle 
through penny. Heat needle to a red heat with a wax match, and 
bend in towards penny. Should the needle break in the operation, tap 
out broken piece with another needle, and repeat. 
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Coin Box 

A coin placed in an ordinary match-box may be caused to slip out 
into the palm by the simple expedient of pressing the sides of the 
box with the fingers and thumb. This causes the top of the box to 
form a slight curve, and the coin readily slips into the hand. Use a 
box with the same kind of label on both sides in order that the 
audience may not notice that you reverse the box in order to bring 
the open side of drawer towards the fingers. Obviously the coin 
should be rattled up to the last moment. 
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A Coin Move 

The performer tosses a penny several times in the air, catching it on 
each occasion with the right hand. That hand is eventually shown 
empty and the coin is produced from the right elbow with the left 
hand. During the tossing, the left hand is held palm upwards (not in 
an obtrusive fashion)just at the position where the coin is caught. 
This latter is caught with a quick sweeping motion of the right hand. 
At the crucial moment the right hand proceeds with the same move, 
but the penny actually falls into the left hand, while the right arm is 
outstretched and the hand slowly opened. 
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A Coin and a Tumbler 

Many drinking glasses are recessed at the bottom and in this space it 
is possible to insert a glass disc of such a size that it will move up 
and down, but not sideways; this after the fashion of the well-known 
vanishing half-penny box. The disc having been placed in position, a 
larger circular piece of glass is cemented at the bottom to make all 
secure. 

A slot is now cut at the bottom (and side) of the glass proper. A coin 
may now be placed under a handkerchief, and this latter being held 
over the glass by an assistant, the coin is dropped per instructions 
from the magician. The performer now takes glass and handkerchief, 
and permits the coin to slide out, meanwhile continuing to rattle the 
glass disc. The end of the trick is obvious. 
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The Shell Penny 

The transposition of a "shell" penny with a florin is quite an old 
effect, but here is the neat presentation of Mr. Esler Kessen. The 
florin is under the shell and the whole, purporting to be a penny, is 
placed on some smooth surface. The drawer portion of a match-box 
is rested, lengthways, partly on the penny and partly on the table or 
other base. The performer blows at the end of matchbox, it slides 
along and so covers the coin. "Where is the penny?" asks the 
performer. Whatever happens to be the answer, lie merely lifts the 
match-box, squeezing the sides, thus resulting in the lifting of the 
shell and the disclosure of the florin. 
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A Swindle 

Palm a penny in the left hand, and show another in the right hand. 
Place hands behind back and then bring forward again, showing the 
closed fists. Ask the victim which hand contains the coin. Open the 
hand not named and show coin It is often a long time before it dawns 
on the spectator that two coins are being used. 
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Inseparable Discs 

An amusing little stunt can be worked with the aid of four brass 
discs about the size of a penny. One surface is smooth, the other is 
fitted with a tiny brass knob. A pair of the discs is firmly soldered 
together, and the remaining two are furnished with just a trace of 
glycerine on their flat surfaces. Exhibiting these latter the performer 
causes them to adhere one to the other and, professedly doing a little 
magnetising, he challenges any member of the audience to pull them 
apart. Needless to state, the wizard switches the loose discs for the 
soldered pair; this is done under cover of rubbing with a silk 
handkerchief, which presumably generates the necessary magnetic 
attraction. 
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Handkerchief & 
Flags 

A Handkerchief Pull 

A Flag-staff 
Flag-staff Holder 

A Wrinkle to Vanish a Flandkerchief 

Handkerchief Production 

New Handkerchief Ball 
Handkerchief Manipulation 
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A Handkerchief Pull 

A mask conceals the fake from the casual observer; it will be seen 
by the illustration that the pull is covered with a silk bag, which is 
made of the same material 



as the 

handkerchief 
which it is 
intended to vanish. 
At the mouth of 
the pull is a short 
tapered plug of 
cork. A silk bag is 
made having an elastic band at "X," which later should not be too 
tight a fit. The pull (with cork plug) is inserted in the bag, and small 
tacks are inserted through the material and into the cork; this is to 
{get the correct position. The pull is now removed and a sound job 
made of attaching cork and silk together. 


The letters x x show position of elastic band, 
which keeps the silk jacket in position. 


With the jacket in place, both handkerchief and pull can be casually 
shown. It will be seen that as the handkerchief is pushed into the 
vanisher the cork plug is forced inwards carrying with it the silk 
jacket. With the handkerchief and cover out of sight, the vanish 
proceeds as usual. 
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A Flag-staff 

The paper backing of Kodak spools, black on one side and red on the 
other, will, when pulled out, form a "barber's pole." To one corner of 
a silk flag sew a 1-1/2 in. curtain ring, and to the other corner about 
ah inch of black tape. Glue the other end of the tape to the extreme 
corner of the paper which forms the centre of the roll, pleat the flag 
and lay ring on top. When producing the pole, pull the spiral through 
the ring. The ring runs down the staff until it jambs against it—and 
there is your flag and flag-staff. 
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Flag-staff Holder 

A satisfactory method of concealing a large telescopic flag-staff and 
flag for production is by means of a clip such as is used by 
tobacconists for attaching pipes to a show card. The flag is pleated 
and rolled up in the usual way, and staff inserted in the circular 
portion of the clip. The affair is then suspended from the top 
waistcoat pocket by means of the hook portion of the clip. Staff is 
produced with clip the latter being covered with the fingers. 
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A Wrinkle to Vanish a Handkerchief 

Get the handkerchief through the cat-gut loop of the pull on the right 
arm in the usual way. Then tie it between two more handkerchiefs, 
preferably of a different colour, using "conjurer's knots" (see 
Modern Magic page 238). Grasp the two end handkerchiefs in left 
hand, extend the arms and the centre handkerchief vanishes. The 
knots, being faked, offer no resistance. 
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Handkerchief Production 

If your coat boasts a breast pocket on the outside, see how many 
silks it will contain. Fifteen! and their production is a good gag, 
besides being, an easy way of obtaining the silks when a number are 
needed. Engage the ends of the silks as in the handkerchief ball, so 
that when one is pulled out, the end of another emerges. It is a 
surprising fact that most people imagine the pocket to be faked, a 
fallacy easily disproved. 
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New Handkerchief Ball 

In place of the usual celluloid ball, construct an eggshaped bag of 
the same material as the handkerchief you produce. Sew the corner 
of the handkerchief to the bottom of the bag. Tuck the silk inside till 
you come to the end, and then double in the corner of the next 
handkerchief (as in the production from pocket described before). 
Proceed till the bag is tightly packed with silks, After producing the 
last handkerchief there is, of course, no ball to get rid of as the small 
silk bag is produced (unnoticed) with the handkerchief. 
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Handkerchief Manipulation 

Insert a small tie-clip in the hem-stitched corner of an ordinary 
handkerchief and secure with a few stitches, Pleat and roll the 
handkerchief in the form of a ball, which is finally retained in shape 
with the aid of the clip. The handkerchief may now be treated as a 
ball and the usual passes made to show the hands empty. Pressure on 
the clip releases the folds and the handkerchief is produced. 
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Cigarettes 

A Bundle of Cigarettes 
Cigarette Vanish and Production 

Cigarette Production Fake 
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A Bundle of Cigarettes 



This fake to hold cigarettes is merely a 
length of wire bent as shown in the 
illustration. It will be noticed that one of 
the rings resolves itself into a sort of 
circular spring clip. The end of the wire is 
bent over in the form of a hook, and this 
engages in a "kink" bent in the wire of 
the holder proper. To release the 
cigarettes it is only necessary to pinch the 
wire loop between finger and thumb, 
when the clip opens and a pull with the 
fingers does the rest. The appliance is 
concealed behind the table edge. 
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Cigarette Vanish and Reproduction 

The performer takes a cigarette from his case, vanishes it and 
produces it from a lighted candle. The cigarette is a mere tube made 
of flash paper. The candle has a real cigarette attached by a tiny clip 
at the back. Performer takes the property cigarette from his case, 
pretends to place it in left hand, and it vanishes. He takes the 
candlestick in left hand and passes the right hand over the flame 
once or twice. Eventually he causes the flash cigarette to ignite. He 
immediately draws hand away and shows it to be empty. He repeats 
the move and so gains possession of the cigarette behind the candle. 
He throws 

it gracefully to the audience. 
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Cigarette Production Fake 

The usual fake for this purpose consists of a needle soldered to a 
flesh-coloured ring, which is worn on the third finger. An ordinary 
fountain pen clip answers the purpose. File off the small ball, which 
is fitted to the end of clip to prevent it tearing the pocket. Now 
impale this in end of cigarette and proceed as usual. Band that goes 
over finger must, of course, be painted flesh colour. 
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Eggs 

An Egg Move 
Blowing an Egg 

Egg Manipulation 

Egg and Hat 
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An Egg Move 

There is a well-known effect with a billiard ball, in which the latter 
is held against the sides of the two extended forefingers; the latter 
being moved around while in contact with the ball imparts a rotary 
motion to the sphere that looks well from the front. Try it with a 
wooden egg, revolving the egg lengthways. It will pass for quite a 
remarkable feat of dexterity but is not difficult of execution. It is 
quite possible to alter the direction of the egg's rotation—lengthways 
or sideways. 
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Blowing an Egg 

It is not generally known that an egg may be blown from a single 
hole. The requirements are a sharp-pointed nail and an ordinary 
blow-pipe. Shake the egg well, drill small hole with the pointed nail, 
apply the blow-pipe, and blow. The contents of the egg will came 
streaming down the curve of the blow-pipe. The egg should then be 
well washed out with cold water to which a pinch of boric acid has 
been added. 
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Egg Manipulation 

For the manipulation of eggs and billiard balls, a number of 
additional fancy moves may be accomplished by the following 
expedient. Drive small pin in a previously drilled hole in a wooden 
egg or ball. Leave the head of pin protruding about three-eighths of 
an inch. This small projection must be coloured, and with its aid 
back-palming becomes a simple matter. 
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Egg and Hat 

The fold in the top of an ordinary soft felt hat forms a convenient 
place of concealment for a small shell egg. The hat may rest on the 
performer's table with the egg in position. The conjurer picks up the 
hat by the top, thumb outside and fingers inside and, in showing the 
hat free from preparation, easily gains possession of the egg, which 
he produces as desired. 
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Billiard Balls 

Ball Stand 

Billiard Ball Equipment 

To Prevent Balls Rolling 
Vanish for a Ping-Pong Ball 

Vanishing Billiard Balls 

Two Billiard Ball Juggles 
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Ball Stand 



A small stand, suitable for the table, 
and capable of supporting any 
spherical object ranging in size from a 
cannon ball to a billiard ball, can be 
made from an ordinary gas mantle 
support. It is advisable to paint the 
small appliance and decorate it 
according to the artistic prowess of 
the magician. Owing to its fragile 
nature the little fake must be carried 
in a box amidst the conjurer's props. 
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Billiard Ball Equipment 

To construct this appliance a small bag is 
made of black silk, measuring 2-1/2 in. at 
the opening and tapering to 1-1/4 in. at the 
top. Through this a safety-pin is placed as 
shown. The bag must have a ring of weak 
elastic round its open end. Insert a billiard 
ball and pin the bag upside down under 
front of your vest. Your billiard ball is 
readily get-at-able when required, and you 
may work the whole evening in safety, at other tricks. The appliance 
may, of course, be used equally well for an egg 
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To Prevent Balls from Rolling 

To make sure that billiard balls will not roll when placed on the 
table, insert under the cloth one or two small bone rings. These may 
be purchased very cheaply—they are sold as curtain rings by drapers. 
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Vanish for a Ping-Pong Ball 

Tie a knot in the end of a piece of thread, and apply a good coating 
of wax—make a little ball, in fact. To the other end of the thread 
attach a very sharp bent hook—a a small fish hook with the barb 
removed. The pellet of wax is pressed on the ball, and the latter is 
dropped into a tumbler. The thread must be of such length (and be so 
adjusted) that the tiny hook comes over the edge of the tumbler. 
Throw a handkerchief over the tumbler, and when lifting it the hook 
will catch in the material, thus permitting the ball to be brought 
away. A little care is necessary to prevent the ball "talking." 
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Vanishing Billiard Balls 

After producing the last ball, exhibit an ordinary paper "sugar bag," 
place the balls therein, apply a light, and the whole affair vanishes in 
a flash. The bag is made of flash paper; it has a hole in one side. The 
balls go into the bag, out through the hole and into a well in the 
performer's table. 
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Two Billiard Balls Juggle 

These two billiard ball juggles are very effective and require little 
practice. Use for preference a wooden ball and a thick, heavy 
common glass tumbler with a well-defined curve at the bottom. First 
invert the tumbler on the fingers of one hand, and on the bottom 
place the ball. Now give a slight throw-up, at the same time tilting 
the glass inwards, so that it falls right side up. As the ball returns, 
catch it in the glass, letting it slide down the sides. The second 
juggle is an old friend in a new guise. Invert the glass as before, 
spread a ten-inch silk over the bottom, and on this place the ball. 
Grasp a corner of the silk and flick the latter away, leaving the ball 
on the bottom of the glass, ready for the first-described juggle. 
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Thimbles 

Finale for Thimble Production 

Vanishing Thimbles 

Thimble Servante 
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Finale for a Thimble Production 

After eight thimbles have been produced by any of the known 
methods, the performer throws them into a hat, previously shown 
empty. Upon putting his hand into the hat, a huge thimble is 
produced, the small ones having disappeared. 

A large thimble made of zinc, which can be 
of any size, say, 6in. x 4in. Inside, fitted 
about half-way up, is a small black conical 
shaped bag (see sketch). The bottom of bag 
is open, and around the opening is sewn a 
strip of elastic, keeping the bag closed. The 
thimble is decorated to match those that the 
performer uses, and the inside is painted 
black. 


Having shown the hat empty, large thimble 
is loaded into hat; the small thimbles are then produced and are 
thrown into the hat—really into the large thimble. The performer 
picks up the hat and at the same time pushes ali the small thimbles 
through the opening into the bag. They fall into the interior of 
thimble and the elastic closing the opening, holds secure. The large 
thimble can now be produced from the hat and exhibited. Care 
should be taken that the small bag does not protrude when the 
thimble is reversed. The lop of thimble is padded inside to prevent 
"talking." 
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Vanishing Thimbles 

To vanish, say, half-a-dozen thimbles, a few Ping-Pong balls, or any 
light articles from a glass jar or basin. A hair net lies, with its centre 
depressed, over the basin. 



1. Fig, 2. Fig. 3. 

In front there is a handkerchief, and there may, or may not be, a 
"well" at the back. Drop in the articles that are to disappear, pick up 
the handkerchief and front of hair net, and in the act of drawing the 
handkerchief over the basin, the net is doubled back. Taking the 
precaution to grasp all four corners (as shown in Fig. 3), pull away 
handkerchief and net together. If the well is handy, get rid of the 
load and display empty handkerchief. 
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Thimble Servante 

A "John Bull" letter clip makes a good make-shift servante—it will 
hold thimbles for production purposes. It is necessary to weaken the 
spring a little and the clip is afterwards sewn to the hip of trousers. 
To release the load, insert fingers in the thimbles, press with the 
wrist, and, presto! there you are. With regard to spring clips, there 
are handy articles sold as hair curlers; for retaining a bundle of 
spring flowers they are just the thing. 
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Flowers 

A Flower Production 
Improved Flower in Button-hole 

A Flower Load for Large Flowers 

The Bouquet 
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A Flower Production 


The conjurer produces a load from 
under cover of a handkerchief, which he 
has previously shown to be empty. This 
load may be discovered upon an 
undraped table, the handkerchief being 
apparently held up by two corners 
between the fingers of both hands. 


The right hand top corner of the 
handkerchief contains a hook, which is 
concealed by the fingers. The opposite 
corner is held by the fingers of the left 

hand. The performer crosses his arms to display the back of the 
fabric, and instantly hooks the pin to his coat. The position now is 
that the conjurer can utilise his right hand to obtain a load from 
either body or table, although the cambric is apparently still held 
suspended between both hands. 

A large load can be obtained from the body and deliberately placed 
upon an undraped table under the conditions above detailed. 
Needless to add, the moves must be executed quickly and smoothly. 
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Improved Flower in Button-hole 

Obtain a good quality silk spring flower. At the bottom fasten a 
sharp pin bent in the form of a hook; this is sewn to the base just 
where the petals join. Compress the flower and push it into a hollow 
wand, allowing the hook to come over the edge on the outside. To 
produce the flower, merely draw the wand downwards' over the 
lapel of the coat; the pin engages the cloth and the flower is 
produced. 
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A Flower Load for Large Flowers 

One of the spring flowers is backed with thin card of the same 
colour as the flower. Across this is glued a strip of strong card to 
either end of which is fastened a short length of ribbon. The ribbons 
end in two "eyes" of the hook and eye type. The spring flowers are 
packed on the faked flower, the ribbons are brought over and the two 
"eyes" tied together in a bow, with a long piece of black thread. The 
end of the thread is tied to a heavy table top—at the back. The packet 
of flowers rests on a servante, and in the act of making the cone (a 
huge affair of thin cardboard), the performer contrives to load in the 
flowers, leaving the long thread protruding from the hole at the small 
end. He now walks away from the table, the thread grows taut, then 
the bow knot slips and the flowers are released. 
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The Bouquet 

Here is a good way of producing a bouquet of spring flowers from a 
hat. Insert the flowers head downwards in a tumbler, and have this in 
your profonde. When it is require to reproduce the bouquet, load the 
tumbler into the hat and pull out the flowers by the threads. The 
tumbler remains in the hat for the next trick. Follow the production 
by a trick requiring both a tumbler and a hat. Start by asking for a 
tumbler, but finding that you have got one at the back of your elbow, 
beg the spectators not to trouble. An easy move this, with the hat as 
cover. 
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Paper 

A Magical Paper Weight 

Paper Cone Production 

Afghan Bands 
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A Magical Paper Weight 

The necessary requisites are found in most homes—magical and 
otherwise. A quantity of scrap lead (old "compo" gas pipe and the 
like), a complete cardboard case for holding a pack of cards, and a 
block of wood of precisely the dimensions of a box of safety 
matches. 

First ascertain the size of the drawer portion of the card box. Make a 
tray of wood of such size that it will contain a casting that will 
exactly fill the drawer. Paste paper inside the tray and, when dry, 
apply a liberal coating of blacklead. Now drive two French nails, 
about an inch apart, through the centre of the tray, so that they rise 
vertically from the bottom. Place tiny tubes of paper over these nails, 
blacklead, and your mould is complete. 

Melt the lead—an old saucepan will serve—fill the tray, and allow it 
to set. The clean casting thus made can be easily dislodged. It will 
have two holes in it, where the nails were. Place the casting in the 
card box, close it, and with the aid of two long wood screws, fasten 
the block of lead to the block of wood. Now cover the latter with the 
appropriate wrapping paper removed from a box of safety matches. 
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Paper Cone Production 

The performer forms a cone from a large piece of unprepared 
newspaper, and instantly produces a flag or bouquet of flowers. The 
effect is accomplished by thrusting the finger-nail through the side 
of the cone as it is held in close proximity to the vest servante. The 
hand goes inside the cone and the fingers, protruding through the 
hole, grip the load. 
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Afghan Bands 

Use thin coloured tissue paper, Cut lengthways into strips two inches 
wide, and paste these, end to end, in alternate colours. Now roll 
paper up as in manufacturing throw-out coils. Two strips are 
sufficient for each band. Thus performed, the trick is far more 
effective than when shown with white paper. The stock supply takes 
up but little room and may be always carried. 
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Hats 

Retaining a Hat Load 

Hat Fake 
Hat Coil Load 
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Retaining a Hat Load 



Method of bending wires to form clips, 
and hat load with clips in position. 


The 

question of 
the hat load 
and the 
best 

method of 
making it 
up has 
often been 
discussed. 
When the 


load is composed, say, of silks and spring flowers, a handy method 
of making up is as follows: Place one handkerchief on the table and 
fold in one corner. Now place another silk on this and turn in a 
corner of this one. Eventually a many-pointed star is produced. Place 
the spring flowers (in the usual clip) in the centre; bunch the silks in 
a compact parcel and wrap in a black silk. (A piece of silk removed 
from an umbrella that has seen better days, answers admirably.) 


The illustration depicts a glorified flower clip. The longer arm is five 
inches in length, the shorter two inches. The elasticity of the silks 
holds the parcel together (by pressing outwards) and the instant and 
silent release beats everything in the way of elastic bands and 
threads. 'The wire used is about an eighth of an inch in thickness. 
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Hat F ake 

Most conjurers use in some trick or other, a hat fitted with a 
"Germaine" moveable fake for changing or vanishing articles at will 
It will be found to be more serviceable and convenient if the hinged 
partition is made to fall against the sides instead of against the back 
and front of the hat, as explained in Hoffmann's Later Magic. 
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Hat Coil Load 

This idea is used in conjunction with an opera hat. Place coil in the 
hat and cover it with a disc of black satin. The satin must be of such 
size that it will conceal the coil when the hat is closed. Place hat on a 
chair, with the inside facing audience, until required. You merely 
announce that you will make use of a crush hat, now in a closed 
condition, in order to preclude any possibility of anything being 
concealed therein. Spring hat open and proceed as usual. 
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Matches 

Match Box and Silk 
Match Box and Matches 

A Match Box Joke 

Easy Ignition 
A Magnetised Match 
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Match Box and Silk 

Matches are tossed out of the box, the box closed, and a silk 
handkerchief, previously vanished, is discovered inside. 



Showing the removal of end and side drawer 
portion of match boxes, to form Drawer Box. 

cover all the time, and the latter is inside the sliding case, 
first, and underneath drawer number one. 


The 

drawer is 
really two 
drawers. 
One has a 
side 

removed 
and the 
other an 
end. The 
first is 
inside the 
open end 


The matches for the "no deception" business have all been doctored 
by having about an eighth of an inch cut off their ends, and can thus 
accommodate themselves in the somewhat shortened open drawer. 
After closing the box it is next to impossible to re-open it without 
bringing out both drawers as one. Care should be taken that the 
sliding cover is a somewhat loose fit to commence with. 
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Match Box and Matches 

Place thirty matches in the drawer portion of a match box. Retain 
firmly by pressing a shortened match transversely across the loose 
matches. Palm the faked box and borrow a box of safety matches. 
Ask the owner how many matches are in the box. He, of course, 
does not know. Shake out matches until there appears to be about 
thirty left, and return to case. Place the right hand (containing 
palmed drawer) over the borrowed box held in the hand. Address 
spectator: "Now sir, I will hazard a guess, and I venture to say there 
are thirty matches in the box. Will you, please, by the way, put the 
figures 30 on the box with a pencil." The trick is really over—this is 
what has happened. The fingers of the left hand, on receiving the full 
box, pushed the drawer slightly in. When the right hand covers the 
box the palmed drawer is pushed into the recess; it is pushed home, 
thus pushing out the original drawer, which is palmed in its stead. 
Open the box yourself in order to detach the match which holds the 
others in position. Thus arranged, the faked drawer, by the way, may 
be safely carried in the pocket. 
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A Match Box Joke 

Use a match box that has sand paper for a striking surface. Draw the 
match box along the lapel of tire coat and the box will cling to the 
cloth, via the sand paper. 
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Easy Ignition 

The performer withdraws a match from a box of ordinary safety 
matches; as he does so the match ignites. To prepare the box, first 
remove the drawer portion and with the thumbs depress the bottom 
(from the outside) until the small slip of veneer is slightly recessed. 
On this stick two strips of striking surface, side by side; these will 
entirely cover the bottom of the box. Now take two more strips 
(striking surfaces) removed from another match box and stick them 
against the inside of the case so that the strips occupy a position 
exactly beneath the label. Place a safety match along the reversed 
bottom and carefully close the box. When opening the box, upside 
down, pull out the match smoothly and it will ignite. It will be fairly 
obvious that any small object previously placed in the box proper, 
will fall into the fingers of the hand as the drawer is pushed out, and 
the fake may thus serve a double purpose. 
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A Magnetised Match 

The large "club matches" are at present unobtainable, but this effect 
can be worked with an ordinary match, though the fake is more 
difficult to make. Slit the match endways, cut a groove and insert a 
fine sewing needle that has been magnetised. Stick the match 
together with paste. This match will attract a needle placed on the 
table or move the needle of a compass. Switch for an unprepared 
match and offer to a spectator, who of course fails to do the trick. 

de facing audience, until required. You merely announce that you 
will make use of a crush hat, now in a closed condition, in order to 
preclude any possibility of anything being concealed therein. Spring 
hat open and proceed as usual. 

End of Fifty Fakes 
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Preface 

When, one warm day this past summer, John Mulholland suggested the 

editing of this book I agreed with little hesitancy, thinking it would be a 
pleasant task to re-read the early volumes of "The Sphinx," a simple matter 
to prepare the best tricks for publication. Two weeks or so, I thought, would 
see the work through. 

So I started through the 49 years. I had planned to read only the tricks, but 
the articles and pictures and news notes kept distracting me. Reports on the 
shows of Kellar and Herrmann intrigued me: the rise of young performers 
such as Thurston and Houdini, not to mention Dante and Blackstone; and 
most of my contemporaries kept sidetracking my attention from the matter 
in hand. Then the tricks themselves! Multiply one issue by more than five 
hundred and you begin to appreciate the problem of combining the best 
feats into a single book. It would have been far easier to compile five 
volumes than one. So many choice bits of conjuring had to be put aside. It 
would astonish you to check in current dealers' catalogues the many tricks 
which first appeared in "The Sphinx." 

A large and excellent group of tricks had to be by-passed because they were 
already so firmly established as the standard feats of today's sorcerers. 
Another batch of bafflers had to be put aside because, though the trap doors 
and special stage mechanisms on which they depended are just as practical 
today as they were several decades ago, there are few modern wizards who 
could put them to use. The decline of the theatre and the rise of television, 
hotel and intimate entertainment has made a special yardstick necessary to 
measure the value of a feat today. The estimated two weeks stretched into 
months, but the manuscript began to take shape. 

This book is far more than a collection of tricks; it's a procession of the 
outstanding performers, inventors and writers of magic from 1900 down to 









today. No one man could possibly have explored so many avenues with so 
many unusual results. Here then are not only outstanding tricks, but the 
outstanding men who are responsible for them telling you how to do them. 
Here is magic for all tastes, all purposes. 

Milbourne Christopher 
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Introduction 

It WAS "The Sphinx" which told me what went on inside magic when, as 

a very young magician, I could see only the outside. If was "The Sphinx" 
which brought me advice, from the very top people of magic, on how to 
better my performances. It was "The Sphinx" which gave me many of the 
feats of magic my audiences most enjoy. Therefore, as a performer, and one 
greatly interested in all phases of magic, the magazine has meant a great 
deal to me. I am not unique in my feeling for, during the half century that 
"The Sphinx" has been published, magicians everywhere have looked on the 
magazine as their key to the secret door of the world of magic. Just a few 
weeks ago William R. Walsh, America's number 1 amateur magician, wrote 
to me: "Well do I remember the thrill experienced when, as a young man, I 
found my first issue of 'The Sphinx'-how I accumulated at first single 
copies, and then, later, volumes-the many, many evenings I pored over each 
article and advertisement-how it opened up an entirely new world for me, 
one of intrigue and deeply rooted interest. This all began about 1915. A few 
years before this I had been casually interested in magic, but this was the 
beginning of a real and consuming hobby which has been very close to my 
heart ever since. Now I am the possessor of a complete file of 'The Sphinx'." 

In all the fifty years of publication of the magazine, there have been but 
three editors, and I feel that I was very fortunate to have known well both 
the first, Bill Hilliar, and Doc Wilson, the second. In 1912 I was pleased and 
honored when Doc asked me to work for his paper. I enjoyed working for 
Doc Wilson for eighteen years. It, also, has been a privilege and a pleasure 
to edit "The Sphinx" these past twenty-one years. The mechanical 
headaches of any given month are forgotten with the enthusiasm of working 
on the next issue. 

When it was decided to publish a book to commemorate the 50th 
Anniversary Issue of "The Sphinx," to include some of the outstanding 









magical effects which first had appeared in the magazine, I was in a 
quandary. To quote the old proverb. "I could not see the forest for the trees." 
To me the vast majority of the tricks published in "The Sphinx" were well 
worth republishing. However, to publish so large a number was an utter 
impossibility. Therefore, I felt that the selection of a reasonable number 
should be left to one not so intimately connected with the magazine. 
Milbourne Christopher was given the huge task of making the selection. To 
make the book uniform and more attractive, Sid Lorraine drew a completely 
new set of illustrations. 

Throughout the years, each editor, in turn, has been grateful for the help of 
the thousands of magicians who were willing to share their cherished and 
most excellent secrets. 

I believe that you, and your audiences, will like the magic in this book, too. 

John Mulholland 
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The Ne Plus Ultra Cabinet 

By Harry Kellar 

THERE are times when even the best posted, most practical magician has 

the extreme pleasure of witnessing during the performance of a brother 
wizard some illusion that simply dazzles him, so clever and (to him) so 
inexplicable it seems. 

Such was my experience during one of my recent trips across the water. I 
was in one of Europe's largest cities. Several of the theatres had magicians 
on their programs and, as usual, when the opportunity offers itself, I started 
out to witness their exhibitions, hoping to see some new tricks and possibly 
get a pointer or two. My desire was fulfilled far beyond my wildest hopes or 
dreams. I went into a theatre where the magician was billed to perform "A 
series of most astounding spiritualistic phenomena, including the most 
marvelous materialization ever witnessed on a brilliantly lighted stage." 
Being especially interested in this class of work, I purchased a front seat and 
waited for the "Marvels." 

After the usual thing of table tipping, slate writing, and ordinary tests, came 
the feature of his show. A cabinet (very similar to the one used by myself) 
about six feet square, say eight high, raised some eight or ten inches from 
the ground, was wheeled on the stage. This cabinet was composed of thin, 
light wood and made, you might say, entirely of doors. Each of the four 
sides was composed of two doors opening outwards. The cabinet was spun 
around to show all four sides. The professor then opened all the doors to 
show it entirely empty, then closing them after him, stepped from the 
cabinet and fired a pistol. The front doors flew open and a gentleman in full 
evening dress stepped out of the previously empty cabinet. Again all doors 
were opened and closed and again a man was suddenly produced, making 
two men from the empty frame. Once more all doors were opened: the 
performer bowed, leaving us to wonder from whence came the two 









gentlemen in the dress suits. 

To me it was as puzzling an illusion as I ever saw. Explanations offered 
themselves to my mind in rapid succession and each seemed more 
impossible than the one before. After a couple of days, just as I was ready to 
give up in disgust, the true explanation came to me. After I had my 
diagrams all drawn I went once more to see the trick done to verify my 
theory. I had struck it right. 


As I said before, the cabinet is composed of a light, thin panelled wood, so 
made that the two doors on each side open outward. When the trick is begun 
the two men are wheeled on the stage inside of the closed cabinet. When 
set, the two back corners have a small ledge just large enough for a man to 
stand upon. Figure I shows a ground plan of the cabinet, all doors open: the 
men are indicated by the letters A and B. The dotted lines indicate the arcs 
described by the doors in opening. My explanation is given figuring from 
the rear of the cabinet, thus making the man B as right side, and A as left 
side. Now we are ready. 



PLAN OF 
CARNET 


* 

£ 

VIEW of CASlNErT 

showing assistants 

CONCEALED AT V A**'&* 


Both men 
are in the 
cabinet, 
wheeled on 
stage and 
spun around. 
As the stage 
performer 
makes his 
announcement, 
the men step 
out on the 
back of the 
cabinet and 
the 

performer 
opens the 


front doors. He then opens the doors on the left side, which allows A to stop 
into hiding. The left back door is now opened. A is concealed. The right 
side doors are opened, and B steps into position. The right back door is 
opened and B is concealed. 


The performer closes the left side back door. A steps behind it. The left side 
doors are then closed, then the right side back door. B steps behind it, and 



























the right side doors are closed. The performer steps out, closing the front 
doors behind him. As he does so, A opens the back door, steps inside, and at 
the shot of the pistol throws the front doors open and walks out. 

The performer returns to the cabinet and opens the right side doors, on 
which B steps into position. The right side back door is now opened, then 
the left side and back doors. The right side back door is now opened, then 
the left side and back doors. The right side back door is closed, then the 
right side doors, then the left side and back doors. Again the performer 
closes the front doors as he steps to the stage. 

B now duplicates the moves that A made. After his production, the doors 
are opened any way the performer sees fit, the' cabinet is spun around and 
the illusion completed. 
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A Sleight and a Force 

By David Devant 

I ALWAYS believe in simplifying the means of performing any illusion. 

Thus, I have always taught amateurs to eliminate the pass in card tricks. 

That is to say, as much as possible. For instance, it is usual to receive back a 
chosen card on the lower half of the pack. Then put the two halves together. 
Then make the pass, and then false shuffle the cards. I suggest the pass, in 
this instance, is not necessary. I receive back the card on the lower half, 
bring the top half to it, and keeping the two separated by the little finger of 
the left hand, leave it thus for a few seconds, then separate them again by 
commencing a false shuffle. To do this I naturally take the top half of the 
pack and drop it in front of the lower half. This leaves the chosen card on 
top and you continue to false shuffle by slipping the chosen card each time 
you transfer cards from the back to the front of the pack. 

In the same way a simple method of forcing three cards is this, which I 
advise amateurs to use. Make up a pack consisting of groups of three cards, 
each group being similar cards. A pack like this may be cut as many times 
as you like and the same three cards will always be on top of either pack. 

Take the pack down into the audience on a small tray and ask two or three 
persons to cut the cards and the last person who cuts to cut again. Thus 
leaving three packets of cards. Ask this last person to choose which packet 
shall be used, and get him to deal out three cards from the top of it, handing 
one each to the nearest persons. Then, gathering up the rest of the cards, you 
say you will turn your back while they hold their cards so that everyone can 
see 
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Freezing Ice in the Hand 

By Long Tack Sam 

This is a 

favorite trick of 
Chinese 

magicians and is 
very old, though. 

I believe, entirely 
unknown to the 
performers of 
other countries. 
The effect 
depends upon the 
trick being 
worked neatly 
and upon the 
assurance of the 
magician, but this 

is very largely true, of course, of every bit of magic either Occidental or 
Oriental. The Chinese magician is taught while an apprentice to learn the 
routine and patter of a trick thoroughly and not to vary its performance. 

Unless every move is the result of studied effort the trick cannot have its 
full effect. With a bow to Lu Tsu Bing, the patron saint of the Chinese 
magician, I begin. 

The effect is good not only because it is mystifying, but also because it is 
surprising. From a bowl filled with water, the magician dips out a handful 
and changes the water into a small block of ice. The hottest weather and the 
most iceless small town are no hindrance. 

















The ice is made from a heavy colorless piece of plate glass, chipped to look 
like an ice block. It should be about an inch and a quarter thick, and must 
have no sharp edges, so that it can be palmed like a billiard ball. 

In performing the trick, the magician has a bowl of water on a small table 
behind which he stands. Any small opaque bowl will do. The ice is palmed 
in his right hand. He shows the left hand empty and pulls up the right 
sleeve. Chinese sleeves have tight cuffs. The sleeves are pulled up, in effect 
to keep them out of the water, but in reality as a means of showing the 
hands empty. The left hand is again shown empty after the sleeve is pulled 
up and the ice, by a change- over palm, is transferred to the left hand. The 
right hand is shown empty and the left sleeve is pulled up. All this is done 
without any apparent trickery, the purpose seems to be to keep the sleeves 
dry, and It is done with slow enough motions so that the audience win not 
suspect that either hand holds anything. 

The left hand is now palming the ice. The right hand is cupped and dipped 
into the water. A handful is brought out with a flourish, then poured back 
into the bowl. This should be done to make as big a show as possible of the 
quantity of water you dip up. This is done several times. Finally the motion 
of dipping is repeated, but no water is taken up. This time the "water" is 
apparently poured into the other hand. The left hand is closed around the ice 
and held thumb up so that the water seemingly goes into the hole made by 
the curved thumb and first finger. Again, apparently, water is poured into 
the hand. There will be enough water on the right hand from its previous 
wettings to shake off a few drops after giving the effect of filling the left 
hand. 

The left hand now seemingly squeezes the water so that it forms the ice 
block and slowly opens to reveal the ice. You must give the effect of the 
cold ice freezing your hand. To do this put it first on one hand then the 
other, each time rubbing the fingers of the free hand over that hand. This 
should not be overdone. It is well to try this with a piece of real ice to see 
what you would do naturally. The ice is finally dropped into the bowl of 
water. The Chinese magician then walks amongst his audience with the 
bowl so that the ice may be seen. A piece of chipped glass looks like ice at 
any time, but in the water it may be shown with safety right among the 
spectators. As I said before, this is an old effect in China, but it is very 
effective and audiences like it. It is pretty safe to say a trick found to be 
effective in one part of the world can be used to advantage in any other part. 
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Potato Jones 

By Horace Goldin 

THE mise-en-scene of this illusion was built around the wonderful feat of 

Capt. Jones, of the British Merchant Marine, in running a shipload of 
potatoes through the blockade to Santander, Spain, during the Spanish War. 
These potatoes saved thousands of the Spanish civilian population from 
starving. The captain became a popular hero with the English and was 
affectionately nicknamed "Potato Jones." As everyone knew of Capt. Jones 
and his humanitarian exploit, it not only made the illusion timely but of 
popular interest. 

The effect was that Capt. Jones, or rather one of my assistants suitably 
uniformed and made-up, was caused to disappear after having been buried 
in a crate of potatoes. 

The crate was 
a wooden and 
wire mesh 
affair—the 
frame was 
made of 
wood; the 
sides, wire 
mesh. It was 
therefore 
possible to 
see right 
through the 
crate. Capt. 
Jones entered 
the crate by a 









door at the 
back, which 
was then 
closed so that 
he looked as 
if he were 
standing in a 
cage. 

Then a large 
sack of 
potatoes was 
hoisted up 
above the 
crate and 
opened at the 
bottom. The 
potatoes fell 
down, around 
and above 
Capt. Jones 
in the crate, 
burying him 

completely. The crate was then hauled aloft by ropes from above. A large 
tarpaulin was spread out beneath the crate, and the bottom was opened so 
that the potatoes fell into the cloth, leaving the crate as empty and innocent¬ 
looking as it was in the beginning. Capt. Jones came running down the aisle 
from the back of the audience to its surprise and delight. 

The illusion is based on the optical fact that the eye can discern only one 
wire mesh, though two be used on each side. This second mesh is nearly a 
foot inside the visible outside mesh. Bracing slats of wood, at least that 
seems to be their purpose, mask the edges of the inner wire mesh. The top 
of the space within the inside wire mesh is also covered with the meshed 
wire. This is formed into a dome, so that when the potatoes are dropped 
from the sack, they will fill the spaces between the inner and outer meshes. 
From the front the crate appears to be full of potatoes, actually they are only 
between the two meshes. 

Capt. Jones enters at the back of the crate. The door is put there to mask the 
fact that there is a double mesh. It is so designed that inner and outer 
sections swing out together. 















































When the potatoes come tumbling into the crate from above, Capt. Jones 
bends his knees and squats down. When the potatoes cover his squatting 
figure from view, as the rest of the potatoes pour into the crate, the Captain 
makes his escape through a trap in the bottom of the crate and a similar 
opening in the stage beneath it. The instant the crate is filled, the suspended 
potato sack is swung out of the way and ropes are attached by hooks to the 
four top corners of the crate. The crate is immediately pulled up into the air. 
Four assistants, one at each corner, spread out the tarpaulin, and a string is 
pulled which opens the bottom of the suspended crate and releases the 
potatoes. The bottom of the crate is hinged on the side away from the 
audience and the potatoes come tumbling down in full view. The crate is 
empty-the Captain appears in the audience. 

The potatoes used in the illusion are artificial. Not only are they lighter than 
real ones but they can be used over and over again. 
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The Mysterious Lemon Trick 

By Alexander, "The Man Who Knows" 

Have a metal card box in your left vest pocket with one cigarette in the 

top partition so as to give it the appearance of a cigarette case. Have a deck 
of forcing cards in your right coat pocket Tear a corner, about three- fourths 
of an inch square, from one of the force cards. Put this in your right trouser 
pocket. Fold the rest of the card crosswise until it is about the size of a lead 
pencil. Push a knife into the end of a lemon until it almost goes out the other 
end. Force the folded card into this slit and. once the card is inside, squeeze 
the slit together. If you do this carefully the cut will not be visible at a two- 
foot distance. You will also need an unprepared lemon. You we now ready 
to perform. 

"Friends, I will present to you a seeming miracle in modern magic. Your 
attention is called to two lemons, which I would like you to examine. (Toss 
out the unprepared lemon; hold the other in your left hand. Ask for the 
examined lemon to be returned, catch it in your right hand. Pretend to 
exchange it for the lemon in your left hand and again toss out the 
unprepared lemon. When it is returned, continue with your patter.) 

"I have here two unprepared lemons; they have been thoroughly examined. 
Will someone kindly suggest which one I shall use in this experiment? (If 
the prepared one is selected, explain that you have no use for the other one, 
but will use the one of their choice. It the unprepared one is selected, toss it 
out, remarking that it now belongs to the person who selected it and that 
you will use the remaining lemon for the feat.) 

Borrow a handkerchief and fasten the corners together. Give the lemon to a 
small boy, have him put it into the handkerchief bag and hold it high at all 
times. Spread your forcing deck ribbonwise face down on a tray and allow a 
lady to freely choose one card. Drop the pack back in your pocket, taking 









care that the audience cannot see the faces of the cards. 

Request the lady to tear the card in two lengthwise, then squarely in two 
crosswise. Meanwhile, you secretly palm the corner that fits the card in the 
lemon in your right fingers. Reach for her torn card. Tear the pieces again. 
Ask her to retain a piece. Pass her the corner which you had finger-palmed. 

Get another small boy to assist. Give him the torn pieces. Take out your 
"cigarette case," remove the single cigarette, which has held the case 
properly open all the while in your pocket. Tell the boy to drop his pieces 
into the case. Snap it shut and pass it to him to hold over his head. 

"Boys, the secret of this entire experiment lies in two magic words. When I 
snap my fingers, I want the boy who is holding the case to say 'Opus.' As he 
does, I desire the other boy, who is holding the lemon in the handkerchief to 
speak the word 'Pejensus.' If these words are spoken in a low tone of voice, 
they will cause the pieces of the card to be restored to their natural order, to 
dematerialize and fade away from the box and become implanted on the 
inside of this lemon." 

Snap your fingers. Take the card case and show it empty. Now remove the 
lemon from the handkerchief. Slice off the end opposite to that in which the 
card was inserted. Take out the card, allow the boy to dry it with the 
handkerchief. Pass it to the lady so that she may fit the corner which she 
holds. 

This I have found to be, beyond a doubt, the most effective lemon trick I 
know. There are too many angles for them to watch, and you are the master 
of the situation at all times. A great deal of comedy can be worked up with 
the boys in saying the magic words. 
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Baffles' Novel Production Ball Fake 

By Charles R. Brush 

In THE one to four 

billiard ball trick at the 
conclusion of the four ball 
production in the right 
hand, the performer 
suddenly reaches out with his left hand and four balls appear there too. 

The fake pictured here is perfect for this effect. The four balls are joined 
together by three flesh-colored strips. A small hook is soldered on the 
middle strip, which permits the fake to be hung under your coat. 

The fake fits exactly between your fingers so there will be no need for quick 
adjustment when you reach for it. Your fingers dart under your coat, grasp 
the fake firmly and pull it instantly into view. This is done under cover of 
the production of the fourth ball in your right hand. The misdirection is 
excellent. 
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The Oracle 

By David T. Bamberg (Fu Manchu) 

Here is a little card trick which I have used myself to great advantage on 

occasions. It is a particularly good little affair to start things going. You 
remark about something that happened to you and say: "I knew that was 
going to happen because I saw it in the cards when I read my fortune last 
night." 

Now this never fails because the girls almost jump down your throat: "Can 
you tell fortunes in the cards?" And they beg you to read the cards ... and 
from then on it's plain sailing, the ice is broken. 

The effect of the trick is as follows: You look at a girl and remove a Queen 
from the pack. If she has black hair, the Queen of Spades; chestnut hair, 
clubs; blond, hearts; and ash-blonde or platinum, diamonds. Now go 
through the pack and explain the meaning of various cards in this fashion: 

Nine of Hearts is the fulfillment of a wish, the wishing card. The Ten of 
Clubs is a water journey. The Nine of Clubs a land journey. The Ten of 
Diamonds, riches. Seven of Clubs, marriage. Ten of Spades, 
disappointment. The Ace of Spades, death. Three Queens together, scandal. 
Three Jacks, a fight. Three Kings, good business. There are many other 
things, but there are books about it and you can find your own combination. 
The Seven of Hearts is a Ides. The cards are shuffled, then you tell the 
fortune of the young lady who has selected a card, which is shuffled into the 
pack. 

The pack is turned face down on the palm of the left hand and dealt face-up 
on the table as shown in the illustration. As the cards are dealt, you say: "An 
Ace and a Three. Does that mean anything to you? No?" (Deal one card 
under the upper two, a Five. Deal four more, an Ace, a Nine, a Three and 









another Nine. Then three more 
under those, a Ten, a Two and a 
four. Then one card, which 
represents the girl.) Stop, point 
to the cards and say: "It has 
been told by the cards, that 
(point to the first two cards, 
upper row) on the 13th day of 
the fifth month, May (point to 
the Five 19- 3-9, nineteen 
hundred and thirty-nine (use the 
date of your performance) at 
exactly (point to the three card 
row) 10:24 by the clock, that 
you (point to the Queen) will be 
(turn over the next card, the 
selected card-the Seven of 
Hearts) kissed by (turn over the 
last card, a Jack, fair or light as 
the case may be) a dark young 
man. Permit me." And you kiss 

the young lady (on the hand, if you are in doubt). And her fortune is told. 
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This always gets a big hand. It's really very fine and although it is not a very 
subtle trick, it is marvelous for breaking the ice and getting on good terms 
with everyone and holding their interest. 


Now. I have two methods to do this trick. Sometimes I have the cards 
already stacked except for the hour and minute row, and while I select the 
cards to explain their meaning in telling fortunes, I give myself about four 
or five minutes and set the "three row," while showing the cards. I use a 
blank card should the minute be zero. For the 20th of May I use two Tens. 
For the 21st, I use a Two-spot and an Ace. Don't use pictures to represent 
11, 12. etc. Use two Aces. etc. I use a short Jack of Clubs as a key card. I 
have the Queen above it with the Seven of Hearts, which must be forced. 
The shuffling is faked with a lot of loose talk about gipsies and so forth. As 
this is not presented as a card trick, they suspect nothing and you can get 
away with murder. I have had some lovely kisses. The second method is to 
stack a borrowed pack as you go through it explaining the meaning of the 
cards. 
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Neato Silk 

By Paul Rosini 

THE magician causes a silk handkerchief to disappear from his hands and 

to reappear in a glass some distance away. In basic effect the trick is not 
new, but in detail it is new and it is a complete novelty to audiences. It is a 
trick that can be done effectively under any conditions. 

The magician shows a piece of paper about nine inches square, and forms it 
into a cornucopia. The pointed end is folded over several times so that it 
will not unroll. He uses this to cover an empty stemmed water glass. He 
puts the glass on a table and picks up a silk handkerchief. The magician 
rolls the silk between his hands and apparently leaves it in his left hand. He 
reaches down with his right hand and plucks the silk from behind his right 
knee. The left hand is empty. He says: "I will repeat this so that you will 
have a better opportunity to see it." He again apparently leaves it in his left 
hand, but this time—not a silk—but a lighted match is produced from behind 
the knee. His left hand is empty. He touches the match to the cornucopia, 
which covers the glass. It disappears in a burst of flame, and the 
handkerchief is seen in the glass. 

The cornucopia is made of flash paper. A small strip of flash paper is pasted 
to one end of the flash paper square from which the cone is made. The 
duplicate silk is folded by laying it flat and bringing the corners to the 
center, and continuing to do this until you have a small, compact bundle. 
This is put on the flashpaper strip, which is rolled around it, then pasted 
back on the square (see illustration). This permits the handkerchief to be 
bent back beyond the corner of the paper, so that by holding it, masked in 
the hand, both sides of the paper may be shown. Once the cone is made, the 
point is bent several times to, keep it from opening out. The cornucopia is 
then dropped over the glass. 









The 



magician 
rolls his silk 
between his 
palms: he 
pretends to 
take it in his 
left hand, but 
keeps it in 
his right. He 
produces it 
from behind 
his right 


knee. The second time, the magician keeps the silk in his right hand and 
pulls the match through a tiny hole in the seam of his trousers, where the 
end protrudes. A match- lighting gimmick such as dealers sell is fastened 
inside the trouser leg. The withdrawal of the match lights it automatically. 
The flame is such a surprise that it masks the fact that the closed right hand 
still holds the silk. The extra silk can be disposed of in one of your pockets 
when the duplicate is pulled from the glass. 

This is the first time that I have ever described a trick for publication. I 
sincerely hope it appeals to you. 
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The Imaginary Rubber Band 

By Nate Leipzig 

THERE is nothing so entertaining and mystifying as an impromptu trick. 

One where the magician borrows an article and immediately, without 
preparation, performs a very fine effect. Such a trick is also valuable for it 
creates a bigger impression in the minds of newspaper men and club 
chairmen than a more formal trick. Such an effect I shall now describe. 

You commence by borrowing a derby hat and handkerchief. Laying the 
handkerchief on the table, you take the hat in your left hand. "There is 
something in a derby hat that not one person in a hundred knows about It is 
a very fine, but extremely strong, rubber band, which stretches across the 
inside of the crown of the hat. Because of its color and fineness, it is almost 
invisible to the eye. I shall see if I can show it to you." With your left hand 
still holding the hat, get the nail of any finger of that hand under the hat. 
With the right hand apparently search for the imaginary 'elastic, which, at 
last, you seem to find. Carry out the misdirection by apparently pulling the 
elastic out of the hat and letting it snap back. The sound of the snap is 
caused by the finger nail of the left finger against the ribbon. If this is 
properly carried out, the illusion is perfect. 

Now lay the hat on the table and explain that, although the rubber is so very 
fine, it has great elastic qualities and you propose to demonstrate them. 

Take the handkerchief and roll it into a ball. Tuck the ends in with a pencil. 
Put the handkerchief into your inside coat pocket, which is, usually, on your 
right side. Leave the handkerchief as near the top of the pocket as it will 
stay. Next pick up the hat with your right hand, apparently find the elastic 
with your left hand and make believe that you are stretching it toward the 
handkerchief in your pocket. 

Carefully carry out the illusion by going through the motions with your 









hand. Explain that you are looping the rubber around the handkerchief. 
While you are doing this, your right hand, which is still holding the hat, is 
held at arm's length. 

Next press the elbow of your right arm against the outside of your coat so as 
to continue the illusion that the rubber is tightly stretched, and that it must 
be held to keep it from snapping back. The moment the elbow is pressed 
against the coat, the left hand, with the handkerchief palmed, comes out of 
the pocket toward the hat. As you reach the hat, squeeze the handkerchief in 
between the hat and the brim, where it can be wedged tightly enough to 
stay. Your left hand is now free to show the inside of the hat, and then, in 
showing the outside, you release the handkerchief with the right hand and 
turn the hat over so that the handkerchief is brought inside the hat, where it 
is dropped. In doing this, undo the twist so that the handkerchief will 
expand. 

Take the hat in your left hand and hold it mouth toward the ceiling so that 
the handkerchief will not show. You are still pressing the right elbow 
against the right side. Pivot your right hand away from the hat You are now 
in the same position as you were when you first made the rubber "snap." 

Extend the left hand as far as you can reach, which apparently stretches the 
rubber to its limit. At that moment lift your right elbow, snap the hat band, 
turn the hat over and let the handkerchief fall out. This must be done in one 
move. The whole thing depends upon the mise-en- scene. It must be carried 
out slowly and evenly. Everything depends on convincing the audience that 
a rubber band is used. 

The method of snapping the rubber is up to you. I prefer snapping the hat 
band with my finger nail, though you may flick your finger against the side 
of the hat, or even have a rubber band around the hat. The only trouble with 
snapping your finger against the hat is that if you don't get the right sound 
you will not be apt to carry out the illusion. 

This trick has perfectly natural moves. There are a lot of good tricks that I 
never touch for some of the moves in them are not natural, things one tells 
an audience must be plausible, or again I will not do the effect. After all. in 
a trick everything is secondary to the presentation. Always remember-magic 
is only magic when you completely deceive. 
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The Self-Extricating Card 

By Houdini 

PlEASE be so kind as to 

select, by name, any card in the 
pack. I shall run through the 
pack and find that card. Ah! 

Here it is. In order that you may 
be certain that you can hold on 
to it, please take this wooden 
pencil and push it right through 
the card. Thank you. It is, of 
course, obvious that the only 
way to free the card from the pencil is to remove it like this. Now, please 
push the pencil back through the hole in the card and hold the pencil with 
the right hand below the card and the left hand above. Hocus Pocus! And 
the card has escaped from the pencil and here it is in the middle of the pack. 
You see you hold quite a different card." 

The method is really as simple as the trick is effective. When the card is 
named, take it and the card immediately above it from the pack and hold the 
two cards as one. Have the pencil pushed through both cards. An excuse is 
given in the patter to take the card off the pencil. In his left hand, at this 
point, the magician has the pack, which he puts under the two cards. He 
then grasps the cards between the pack and his thumb. The pencil he holds 
in the right hand. When the pencil is returned to the spectator, the left thumb 
brings the two cards square on top of the pack. 

The right hand then takes from the pack but one card, and as the spectator 
sees the hole he has just made in the card, he does not realize the 
substitution. All that is left to do is to make a pass to bring the selected card 
to the center of the pack. It adds an amusing touch if the second card used is 











the Joker. 
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Yank-A-Hank 

By Ross Bertram 

A HANDKERCHIEF is spread out on the table and a quarter is laid on it 

at the center. The four corners of the handkerchief are then folded in to the 
center. The performer grasps the top or outermost corner and shakes out the 
handkerchief. The quarter has vanished. He then twirls the handkerchief 
into a rope and ties a knot in it at the middle. The handkerchief is handed to 
a spectator who finds the quarter securely tied inside the knot. 

Method: The familiar wax pellet is not used. This method is entirely 
impromptu. It is most easily performed on a table covered with a cloth, 
though a method will be explained for doing the trick on any surface. It is 
most effective when the spectators are standing, partly because then they 
can see the coin up until the moment it is covered, partly because the angles 
are more favorable to the performer. Failing this, the magician should work 
with his left side to the audience. 

The handkerchief is spread out with the right corner hanging over the side 
of the table, and the quarter at the center. The right hand grasps the inside 
corner of the handkerchief fingers above and thumb below. The right hand 
folds the corner of the handkerchief in Just past the center covering the coin 
and turning palm upward at the same time. The left hand, almost 
simultaneously, folds its corner in also. 

As soon as the right hand is hidden, its first and second fingers open. The 
second finger presses down on the edge of the quarter nearest the performer, 
tilting the coin up slightly. The index finger closes in, lifting up the outer 
edge of the coin, with the result that the coin is flipped on the back of the 
hand between the first and second fingers. 

The right hand now goes to the right corner of the handkerchief. As this is 









hanging over 
the side of 
the table, the 
hand can 
grasp it 
while 
remaining 
palm up. At 
the same 
time, the left 
hand picks 
up the left 
corner. The 
right hand, 
without 

turning over, folds its corner in. followed instantly by the left hand. Both 
hands are dropped to the sides for a moment and the right thumb pulls the 
coin to the front of the hand, where it is again clipped between the first and 
second fingers. 



The left hand now picks up the outermost corner and shakes the 
handkerchief, demonstrating that the coin has vanished. The right hand then 
takes a corner of the handkerchief and the cloth is shown on both sides. 


The right hand moves to take the corner diagonally opposite the left hand. 
Then follows the familiar business of twirling the handkerchief into a loose 
rope, thus forming a tube, down which the coin slides into the middle of the 
twisted handkerchief, where the handkerchief is then knotted with an 
overhand knot. 
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A Useful "Number" Trick 

By Edward Victor 

Borrowing a pack of cards, the conjurer asks anybody in the room to 

think of any card. This person is handed the pack, he is requested to note 
and remember at what number his card stands from the bottom of the pack. 
In other words he counts the cards face upward in his hands until he comes 
to the thought-of card, and notes its number. He is now asked to cut the 
pack several times. 

The magician takes back the cards, gives them a further cut and places them 
behind his back for a second, immediately returning them to the assistant 
saying that he has discovered the card. He remarks: "Don't tell me the name 
of your card, but just say at what number it was from the bottom of the 
pack." If, for example, the assistant replies "Thirty-seven," the conjurer 
says: "That's funny[ I have altered it to the forty-fourth." This is duly 
verified by the assistant himself. 

Method: First borrow a pack and secretly bend the right hand top corner of 
the second card from the top slightly inwards. The easiest way to do this is 
to bend the right hand top corner of the bottom card with the left forefinger 
and then, gripping the top and bottom cards firmly between the left thumb 
and fingers, pull away the rest of the pack and put it below them. This 
brings the bent card into position second from the top. Have a card mentally 
selected and hand the pack to the thin er face downward, requesting him to 
ascertain at what number his card lies from the bottom of the pack. The bent 
corner of the second card is quite invisible as he takes the pack, as it is 
covered by the top card. 

Having found the number his card occupies, the assistant is asked to cut the 
pack several times - ordinary single cuts, each one completed. 









On receiving the cards back, you bring them to their original order by 
cutting the pack one above the bent, or crimped, card. Placing the pack 
behind your back for a. moment quickly transfer seven cards from the top of 
the pack to the bottom. Return the pack to the assistant and inquire the 
number his card originally occupied. The final position of his card will be 
seven higher than the number he tells you. 
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Rope Decapitation 

By Ishida Tenkai 

THE advantage of this version of the rope through neck effect is the 

apparent fairness of the method. A rope as long as the distance between the 
magician's fingertips, when his arms are outstretched, is used. The rope is 
put around the perform's neck and allowed to hang loosely in front. It is 
then given another turn around the neck and the ends are pulled. The rope 
apparently passes through the neck and comes free. 

The manipulation is in the 
second twist. There are 
three parts which are 
clearly shown in the 
accompanying 
illustration. In the first 
move, the magician 
catches hold of the left 
end of the rope between 
the first three fingers of 
his right hand. With his 
left hand he grasps the 
right strand between his 
left first and second 
fingers. 

In the second move, a 
loop of the left strand is 
drawn over to the 
magician's right. While this loop is still held with the left hand, the 
performer draws the right hand end around his neck. In doing this the left 
hand, holding the loop, also moves up apparently merely to keep the rope in 



















place. The third figure is exaggerated to better show the manipulation. 

As soon as the two ends hang down in front again, the performer takes hold 
of them with both hands and pulls the rope free. 
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The Gwynne Production Box 

By Jack Gwynne 

THIS production box proved both effective and practical during the time I 

used it in my vaudeville act. It gives the effect of a large trick with 
comparatively little apparatus. Such apparatus as there is has been designed 
to pack in a small place to aid in transportation. 

The box. which is built up one panel at a time and which is obviously 
empty, becomes full of live stock or silks without any suspicious loading. 
The method is a development of the tip-over principle. It is cleverly 
disguised and the disguise eliminates the angle problem usually 
encountered. Therefore, the trick is not only adaptable to stage use but also 
to the small platform so frequently encountered by the club performer. 

The 

illustration 
shows, in 
Figure A, 
what the 
audience 
sees. A 
small, 
folding, 
three¬ 
winged 
screen, 
which looks 
like a fancy 
table, is used 
as a base on 
which to 










build the 
box, and at 
the same 
time it 
serves to 
hide the load 
chamber at 
the 

beginning of 
the trick. As 
this screen is 
entirely 
unprepared, 
it can be 
used for 
many 
purposes. 
Each panel 
is about 14 
inches wide 
and 32 
inches high. 


SIDE VIEW OF SCREEN 


The back 
and sides of 

the box are hinged to fall down, as in Figure A. or to stand up to form a box 
as in Figure B. The box is built on a wooden tray. The front of the box is 
fastened to the load chamber and draws it into place. One side of the load 
chamber forms the front of the box, while the lower side, as it fits in the 
tray, forms the bottom of the box. 


Figure E shows the shape and construction of the load chamber. This is 
pivoted to the tray so as to hang down inside the screen until the box is 
built. It is pulled into place in the box when the front panel is drawn up. 


To prepare the trick, the box must be set up on the screen as in Figure D. 
The chamber is loaded and put out of sight by folding down the front to 
lower the chamber inside the screen. The box is then taken apart, and folded 
as in Figure A. The top cover is stood on the floor and leaned against the 
screen. In presenting the trick, the performer stands behind the screen and 
calls attention to the folded box. The back and two sides are raised and the 
lid is put on. The box then appears as in Figure B. Attention is called to the 
emptiness of the box, and the front is raised to bring the load chamber into 



































the box. 

The front has a leather tab, or small metal ring, fastened to it, so that the 
performer may catch hold of it with ease. The tray, with the box built upon 
it is removed from the screen and placed on an undraped table. The screen 
is folded and casually laid aside. 'The performer is now able, by opening the 
lid of the box and the door in the load chamber, to produce whatever it was 
that he carefully tucked away. 

The box may be made of polished wood or painted a solid color which 
harmonizes with the rest of the material in the act, or both the screen and the 
box may be decorated with a Chinese or some other Oriental design or some 
futuristic pattern. Both the box and the screen are best constructed of three 
or five ply wood, as this will entirely eliminate warping. 
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Berland's One Cup and Ball Routine 

By Sam Berland 

The requirements for the One Cup Ball Routine are simple. A common 

drinking glass (fooled you already; it's not really a cup at all), two rubber 
balls about an inch in diameter, and a large ball that will fit easily into the 
glass. Form a piece of paper around the inverted glass and twist the paper at 
the top. All the balls are in the right coat pocket. You will need to learn to 
make a "pass." A "pass" wherein you apparently put a ball in the left hand 
but actually retain it in the right. 

This is the simplest pass. The ball is held between the right first finger and 
the ball of the right thumb. The left hand is open, ready to receive the ball. 
The right hand turns to the left as though to place the ball therein, actually 
the ball is rolled by the thumb across’ the middle fingers, and by a slight 
curve of the little finger, plus the aid of the third finger, the ball is retained 
at the base of the fingers. The left hand closes, apparently over the ball. The 
ball is easily held in the right hand with but little pressure. Practice until you 
can hold your right hand relaxed, without any suggestion of strain, as you 
hold the concealed ball. 









To "load" the ball into the 
covered glass, hold the ball as 
explained at the base of the little 
finger. Now put your hand 
around the glass, thumb on one 
side, fingers on the other. The 
fingers and thumb rest on the 
table, hugging the glass. Lift the 
glass about three or four inches 
from the table. Allow it to tilt 
forward slightly. Move the little 
and third fingers, which hold the 
ball, slightly inward. If you 
lower the glass and release the 
ball, it will go under the glass 
without hesitation. 

You have learned the "pass" and 
the "load," and with all the balls 
in the right coat pocket, you are 
ready to perform. Perform on a 
draped table. 

Borrow a glass, twist the paper around it as explained. Place the inverted 
glass on the table. The right hand reaches in the coat pocket, palms one of 
the balls under the little finger, and brings the second ball in view of the 
audience. It is placed on the table. The right hand, which has the concealed 
ball, takes the glass by the top and lifts it toward the audience to show that 
the glass is empty. 

The left hand picks up the ball at the same time the right hand lifts the glass. 

With attention on the left hand and the ball it holds, the right hand replaces 
the glass on the table, loading the ball under it. Casually show both hands 
and the ball that has been in view all the while. 

Pretend to transfer the ball from the right hand to the left. Use the pass. Tit 
the bottom of the glass, holding the left hand flat as it touches the glass. 
Apparently the ball is driven through the paper and glass. Lift the glass with 
your right hand to show the duplicate ball under it. Pick up the ball with 
your left hand, replace the glass with your right, loading the other ball as 
you do. Repeat this passing through feat, but do not load the cup a third 





time. Retain the ball in your right hand. 


Pick up the visible ball on the table. Remark that there is a wart on it. 
Pretend to pull the wart away, and bring the ball, which has been concealed 
in your right hand into view. You now have two balls. Put them on the 
table. 

Apparently put one of the balls in your left hand, retain it in the right by 
making the pass. The right hand lifts the glass to show it empty, and, in 
replacing it, loads in the concealed ball. Hit the left hand on the glass, then 
show that the left hand-and the right hand are empty. The ball has 
apparently penetrated. Don't, however, lift the glass. Pick up the second 
ball, apparently put it in the left hand, and retain it in the right. Now lift the 
glass to show that the first ball did go through. In replacing the glass, load 
in the second ball, giving the glass a slight upward sweep so that the second 
ball will come to rest on the first ball. Open your left hand. The second ball 
has vanished! Lift the glass and show both balls under it. 

Now openly put one ball under the glass. Say that you do not need the 
second ball. Put it in your pocket, but palm it out when you withdraw your 
hand. The left hand lifts the glass and transfers it to the right over the 
concealed ball. Then it lifts the visible ball to the table. The right hand 
replaces the glass with the other ball under it. The left hand openly passes 
its ball to the right hand. The right hand apparently puts it in the pocket, 
again retaining it. 

Once more the above described move is repeated. Finally the right hand, in 
going to the pocket, drops the small ball and palms out the large ball. The 
left hand places the glass over the right hand as before, and the large ball is 
loaded when the right hand puts the glass on the table. Put the visible small 
ball in your right pocket. Ask someone to tap the covered glass to break the 
spell of the balls appearing. 



The left hand is held against 
the back of the table, 
meanwhile, with the thumb on 
the table, the fingers extending 
downward. The right hand 
grasps the wrapped glass at the 
top. thumb and fingers around 
the twisted end. This is 
important. Now slowly lift the 





glass to reveal the large ball. The hand holding the glass moves back to the 
edge of the table nearest you. Using the appearance of the large ball as 
misdirection, the right hand lowers the covered glass just slightly below the 
edge of the table. The hold on the glass through the paper is released. The 
glass drops secretly out of the paper and onto the fingers of the waiting left 
hand. 

Immediately the right hand moves over the table again. The paper still 
retains the shape of the glass. Now don't hurry. Congratulate the spectator 
on breaking the spell. Cover the large ball with the paper shape. Tell the 
spectator to hit the bottom of the glass again. Imagine his amazement when 
he does and finds that the glass has vanished. The left hand reaches under 
the table and brings out the glass. 

Here you have an impromptu routine that has all the old features, including 
the vanishing glass, which was long discarded but is now beautifully 
revived as a logical and astonishing climax. This is a routine which will 
appear different to those who are tired of seeing the regular Cups and Balls. 
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The Vanishing Cigarette 

By Jarrow 

In some 

ways a trick is 
like a joke. For 
instance, 
audiences 
laugh harder at 
an old joke 
with a new 
twist than they 
do at a brand 
new joke. The 
same thing is 
true in a trick. 

If the audience thinks it knows what is going to happen, maybe even thinks 
it knows how it happens, and then is fooled, everyone remembers that trick 
and talks about it. That is a really good trick. 

Do not say to yourself that this trick is old and just a bit different from the 
one where the magician spreads a handkerchief over one fist, pokes a little 
pocket in it, drops the lighted cigarette butt inside, then shakes out the 
handkerchief to show that the butt is gone. Sure it is like it. But partly 
because it is like it, and partly because it is different, it is a fine trick. It is 
the sort of thing that makes an audience gasp. 

The magician lights a cigarette, he shows his hands to be empty, then he 
makes a fist of his left hand. He takes the full length lighted cigarette with 
his right hand and puts it, lighted end down, into his fist. He takes his right 
hand away and fans the left fist. Slowly he opens his left hand, the cigarette 
is gone. Both hands are empty. 












Using a bare hand, rather than a handkerchief, makes the trick look better to 
the audience. The cigarette was vanished in a thumb tip, but how do you get 
a full length cigarette in an inch long thumb tip? That is the new part of the 
trick and the part which makes it stand out in the minds of the audience. Not 
that they know about the thumb tip, but the cigarette is so big it seems 
impossible to hide — but they saw it vanish. 

Preparation: Carefully pull the tobacco from one end of a cigarette until 
only about three-quarters of the tobacco is left. Roll a piece of paper, two 
inches long and one inch wide, into a tube. Insert this in the open end of the 
cigarette. The paper should be just a trifle heavier than the cigarette paper. 
This will make a fake cigarette that can be handled like an ordinary 
cigarette, but when pushed into a thumb tip will crush up so that it will take 
but little space. 

The best way to take tobacco out of a cigarette is to ran it between your 
hands and squeeze one end. This will loosen the tobacco so that it will fall 
out. If you make up several cigarettes at once you will always be prepared 
to perform the trick. Naturally because of the fire, you must use a metal-not 
a celluloid-thumb tip. 

Put the prepared cigarette in the pack, tobacco end down. You can 
recognize it immediately. When you are ready to perform put it in your 
mouth. When you put the cigarette package back in your pocket you steal 
the thumb tip. After the vanish, reach into your coat pocket for your 
handkerchief, wipe your mouth and return the handkerchief to your pocket. 
When getting the handkerchief leave the thumb tip and all it contains behind 
in the pocket. 
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The Time Is 

By Herman Yerger 

THIS pocket effect is a very good advertisement because it will be talked 
about, and your name and address is left in the hands of a spectator. 

Should anyone ask you the time, immediately pull out a card and jot down 
the correct time, which you pass to the questioner. No reference is made to a 
watch. Apparently you are a human timepiece. 

The card I use has "The time is_" printed on one side and "Next 

time get Yerger the Magician" with my address under it on the other side. 

Now as to method. 

Several cards are glued 
together to form a solid 
block. Imbedded in this 
block is a wrist watch, 
minus the strap. The 
thinner the watch, the 
better. Several separate 
cards are on top of the 
block, thus hiding the 
watch. 

When someone asks the 
time, I take out the cards, 
fan them slightly so that I 
can secretly glimpse the 
face of the watch, then I 
square up the pack and 
write the time on the 























uppermost card. 

Your ability to "sense" the correct time will be talked about. Further, as the 
spectator keeps the card, he will be reminded of your feat each time he sees 
it—and your address for future engagements is on the reverse side. 
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A Great Production 

By Blackstone 

THIS is presented as a Chinese effect. If the performer wears a Chinese 

hat and robe, it will help the illusion, but the hat alone will suffice. A 
Chinese walk and a little Chinese talk will help as well. The performer takes 
a shawl and carefully spreads it out upon the stage (or upon the floor, for 
this effect can be used for a floor show), pattering all the while. He takes a 
second shawl, brings it out open until he is right over the one on the stage. 
He kneels on the first shawl, and, as he rises, whips away the second to 
disclose a tub, from which shoots up a spray of water and from which jump 
a couple of ducks. Being ducks, they will stay right under the spray, which 
shoots out about a foot beyond the tub. 

The shawls, or foulards, are sixty inches square and innocent. They should 
be of different colors and, if possible, Chinese. At the beginning of the trick 
the shawls are hung, one on top of the other, over the back of a chair. The 
shawls cover and hide the tub, which hangs from the top of, and behind, the 
chair. 

The drawings of the tub 
speak for themselves. 

The tub legs, of three- 
fourths inch strap iron, 
are crescent-shaped, 
with the ends pointed 
inward. At the top of the 
tub, at a point on the rim 
immediately above one 
of the legs, is the hook 
by which the tub is hung 
to the back of the chair. 
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When the magician 
picks up each shawl he 
walks behind the chair 
and, stooping over, picks 
up the shawl by the two 
top corners. The second 
time this is done as he 
leans forward he hooks 
the leg of the tub on his 
vest or belt. He then 
walks forward holding 
the shawl well extended. 
Kneeling will allow the 
tub to disengage itself. 
There is a canvas 
covering over the tub to 
hold in the ducks. This 
has a rope edging. The 
rope should have a loop 
on one end to be used as 
a slip knot to hold the 
canvas under the wire 
edge of the tub. A slight 
pull win release the 
canvas. 

As soon as the tub has been released, as the magician kneels on the stage, he 
whips off the canvas and reaches in to turn the long handle for the spray 
effect. The bottom shawl, by the way, will absorb the water which goes 
outside of the tub. The illustration shows the compartment for the water and 
compressed air at the bottom of the tub. Experiment will show the quantity 
of water to use and the amount of air pressure necessary to produce the best 
effect. There is a water-tight screw at the bottom of the tub which may be 
taken out, so that you may put water in the compartment. 

Also at the bottom is the air valve for the compressed air, which is put in by 
hand pump. The space between the bottom of the tub and the lower end of 
the spray pipe should be one-quarter of an inch. There is a long handle on 
the spray so that you can reach it quickly and turn it on without fumbling 
during the production. 
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Liquid Change 

By Carlton King 


About 1910 or 1911 Mr. Chris Van Bern, a prominent and very original 


British magician, put forth the secret of his version of the wine and water 
trick in Will Goldston's "Magician's Annual." I have seen him perform this 
baffling experiment in his vaudeville entertainment and until he exposed it 
for the benefit of other wand wielders it proved most puzzling owing to the 
fact that he used only one tumbler and one glass jug. 


At the introduction of the experiment, the tumbler was standing inverted on 
the table, and before commencing the various changes, he wiped it out 
thoroughly with a small silk. 


The effect is as follows: The performer stands in the center of the stage well 
away from tables and chairs. In his right hand he holds a small glass jug 
about two-thirds full of water. In the left he holds the tumbler, which has 
been previously wiped out. Water poured into the tumbler turns instantly to 
ink. When the ink is poured back into the jug, the whole turns to red wine. 
The performer pours this back and forth several times showing that further 
changes are impossible, then he remarks: "But if I require a tumbler of 
water I simply pour it out like this." Suiting actions to words, he pours a 
tumbler of water from the jug of wine, and by pouring the water back into 
the jug changes the whole into water as it was at first. So much for the 
effect. 


The practical magician will readily see the clean cut effect, also, how it 
lends itself to comedy lines. In the method used by Mr. Van Bern a very 
cleverly constructed glass jug was used. Some years ago I was using this jug 
when, unfortunately, it was broken in transit. 

Necessity being the "mother of invention," I devised the following method, 










which I found 
works quite as 


successfully 
A glass jug 
must be 


procured with 


a handle of 
the straight 
variety. An 


old- fashioned 


fountain pen 
filler, or eye 


dropper, must 
also be 


procured. This is securely fastened, opening downward, to the handle of the 
jug. A tablespoon full of Salicylate of Soda is dissolved in the water of the 
jug. Secure a quantity of Double Steel Drops from a drug store. Heat the 
bottom of the tumbler over a candle flame and paint a minute spot of this 
preparation on the inside bottom. This will dry quickly and the tumbler may 
be handled with impunity, even casually examined if desired. The fountain 
pen filler is charged with a quantity of highly concentrated Oxalic Acid. 

Everything is now ready. When the water is poured into the tumbler it 
instantly changes to ink. When it is poured back into the jug, wine results. 
This is poured back and forth several times. At a moment when the tumbler 
is empty, under cover of misdirecting patter, bring the tumbler under the jug 
slightly to the rear. The right hand, holding the jug, gives the bulb of the 
filler a squeeze. This shoots the acid into the tumbler. Thus, when the wine 
is poured into the tumbler a change to water occurs. This being added to the 
contents of the jug turns all to water as it was in the beginning. 

I would advise care in using the acid -be sure not to get it on your clothes 
while performing. 
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Flash Bill Stunt 

By Dr. J. G. F. Holston 

THE following makes a good gag for the new flash bins that are on the 

market. Dig out from the attic one of those money machines that you put 
away long ago, or invest in a new one. 

As an interlude state that you bought one of these machines from a stranger 
the other day for only one hundred dollars. You have been running the 
machine more or less ever since and are thinking of putting an electric 
motor on it. 

While pattering, pick up a piece of blank paper and run it through the 
machine. Out comes a bill. Have a lighted candle on the table. State that the 
bill is a lot better than the one printed by the government. 

As you are examining it by holding it to the candle, unfortunately you get 
too close and—puff! It is gone. Remark: "Oh. well, easy come, easy go." 
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Card Spelling De Luxe 

By George G. Kaplan 

THE performer fans a deck of cards permitting the audience to see that 

they are all different, and, after allowing the pack to be cut several times, 
requests a spectator to cut the deck at any point while the performer's back 
is turned, remove the top card and, after remembering its name, to insert the 
card in the center of the deck. Then he is told to place the entire pack in the 
outside pocket of his coat. 

Although this is done while the performer's back is turned, he nevertheless 
takes the spectator's wrist and requests him to mentally spell out his card, 
using one letter for each card removed from his pocket. When the last letter 
of the card being spelled mentally is reached, the spectator is told to think 
"Stop." 

In spite of the fact that not a single question is asked, the performer, after 
removing a number of cards from the spectator's pocket, suddenly calls out: 
"You just thought of the word 'stop,' did you not? Well, strange to say. I not 
only received the mental impulse to stop, but the card I am now holding is 
the one you are thinking of. Will you please name it for the benefit of the 
audience?" When the card is named the performer displays the card he is 
holding. It proves to be the thought-of card. 

The clean-cut manner in which this effect may be performed from 
beginning to end will leave a profound effect upon the spectators and, at the 
same time, should commend itself to the up-to-date performer. 

Secret: Although the performer fans the pack and the cards appear to be 
different, it consists of four series of twelve cards each, arranged as follows: 

5S KH QC 9H JS 8C 









3C QH 9S 4H JH KH 

Now, regardless of where the spectator cuts the deck, if he should glance at 
the top card and replace it in the center of the pack, the twelfth card from 
the top will always be a duplicate of the one he looked at. 

Furthermore, any card that he will think of will have exactly twelve letters, 
so that although the spectator spells out his card mentally, if the performer 
counts the cards as they are removed from the pocket until the twelfth 
appears, this will be the duplicate of the selected card. 
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The Boudoir of the Dancing Girl 

By T. Page Wright and William Larsen 

STYLE of performance in magic is something seldom discussed, but it is 

vital in the consideration of this particular illusion. A broad comedy 
presentation or one of heavy mystery would be equally out of place. The 
illusion must be handled lightly and deftly in a style of high comedy; 
comedy not in the sense that the magician is working for laughs, but simply 
that the illusion is presented as divertisement, not to be taken seriously 
either from the standpoint of effect or mystery. It is in a measure curious 
that although the gruesome is frequently used as an illusionary background 
and, occasionally, the broadly spectacular the elements of simple beauty and 
grace are almost entirely neglected. Yet beauty dwells in smaller things than 
expensive scenic effects, and grace is an addition to any presentation. 

The entire effect not only should be, but absolutely must be done to the 
accompaniment of music throughout. The whole experiment can be handled 
better in pantomime than with the aid of speech, and music is essential to 
the atmosphere. The illusion is best preceded by a small item which can be 
done before the front curtain, so that the effect may be discovered ready set. 
At the conclusion of his minor problem, the magician steps to one side and, 
as the music starts, motions the front curtain up. Upon the stage a girl is 
discovered. As the curtain rises she begins to dance. She is young, she is 
pretty, and she dances well—a light dance utterly free from any suggestion 
of "jazziness." The stage need not be too brilliantly lit—better that the lights 
be somewhat dimmed that she may stand out more strongly in contrast in 
the brilliance of the spotlight. To one side of the stage the magician stands, 
motionless, as much a spectator for the moment as anyone in the audience 
The dance ends, but the music continues through the illusion, though more 
softly, as a delicate accompaniment. 

Lightly the girl runs over to where, slightly to one side of the stage, stands 









her "boudoir." This is a cabinet, without front, decorated inside in light 
colors as a lady's boudoir might be decorated, and containing for furniture a 
light dressing table, standing with its back against the back of the cabinet. 

The cabinet is raised from the stage a foot or two, so that the audience may 
see underneath it at all times. Into this the girl steps, still moving in time to 
the music. She smiles out at the audience, then around at the performer, who 
has moved across the stage and now stands beside the cabinet. She reaches 
up and pulls down a spring blind on a roller, like a window curtain to close 
the front of the cabinet. As she does, the magician pushes a switch in the 
side of the cabinet and a light is switched on, set in the middle of the inside 
back of the curtain. 

She is starting to disrobe, as the audience watches her silhouette form she 
reaches down and daintily pulls off one slipper, then the other. Then, one at 
a time, she rolls down her stockings, and slips them off. Next she allows her 
dress to slip from her and drop upon the floor of the cabinet, and finally her 
underthings. She stands posed for a moment in shadow. As she does, the 
magician leans over and takes hold of the bottom of the roller curtain and 
raises it. But the gasp of the audience dies as it begins, for the shadow has 
vanished instantly and, as the curtain goes up, it discloses the boudoir 
empty. Nowhere is there room inside for the girl to be concealed, yet she is 
not there. The assistants turn the cabinet about. Since the front of the 
cabinet is open, there can be no question about the matter. Inside and 
outside are visible at the same time, but the girl is gone. 

Though it will be recognized that the instantaneous and almost visible 
vanishment provides mystery, it, is subordinate to the general effect. The 
whole illusion carries something of the atmosphere of a modern revue. And 
why not? 

We can hardly wish to compete with that form of entertainment entirely, but 
we may well derive from it what we can in the way of diversion to give 
variety to our own performance. 

But, if this be done, it must be done properly. The girl must be a good 
dancer, must be dainty and pretty. Costume and setting must be fitting and 
good looking, and the performer must be able to carry out his part of the 
performance with grace, playing it as light comedy, yet permitting nothing 
in his behavior that will give the effect to the whole of vulgarity. Unless it is 
done thus, the atmosphere will suggest, not a revue, but a cheap burlesque. 




Magically, the 
arrangements are simple. 
The cabinet is no more 
than it appears to be. It is 
fitted, however, with two 
lights inside, one at the 
back and the other at the 
top, near the front. The 
wiring is so arranged that 
throwing a switch at the 
side of the cabinet, on the 
outside, will switch the 
current from one light to 
the other. The two are on 
a single switch so that the 
light change will be 
instantaneous. At the 
start the top light is on. 

During the dance the 
magician yields the stage 
entirely to the girl. He 
stands to one side 
watching and motionless, 
for no attention is being 
paid him anyway. But as the girl finishes and steps into the cabinet he 
comes across the stage and stands beside it. As she pulls down the spring 
blind, he throws the switch go that the top light of the cabinet goes off, and 
the back light goes on. This he does just as she has the curtain half way 
down, so that the shadow movements may be followed from the beginning. 
The light must not be switched on too soon, however, or it would shine 
directly into the eyes of the audience, and as it must be sufficiently strong to 
throw a single sharp shadow of the girl upon the shade it would prove most 
disagreeable. 

When the disrobing has been completed the magician leans over and throws 
the switch again and then deliberately takes hold of the curtain and raises it. 
The throwing of the switch has, of course, made the shadow invisible since 
it is the top light which is now on, and as the magician moves deliberately 
there is a space of about five seconds before the curtain is raised; time 
enough for a well- rehearsed girl to get safely into her hiding place. But 
where is her hiding place? 
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Apparently there is no space where she could be concealed. Actually, 
however, the innocent-looking and thin dressing table is not what it appears 
to be. For from the leg toward the audience against the cabinet wall a mirror 
runs to the leg diagonally opposite, creating a triangular space of just 
sufficient size to contain the girl. As the only clothing she wears at this time 
consists of garments stretched flesh-tight about her breasts and hips, the 
table may be quite small. It is hardly necessary to remark to an audience of 
magicians that the reflection of the opposite side of the cabinet will appear 
to be the back of the cabinet seen under the dressing table, and that the 
reflection of the third leg will appear as the fourth leg. 

The decoration of the interior of the cabinet as a boudoir, the presence of 
the chair and general use of the cabinet as a dressing-or rather un-dressing- 
room— serve to make the dressing table fit in with the mise-en-scene and a 
natural furnishing for the cabinet. It might be pointed out that the mirror to 
be used in this experiment is smaller, and consequently more portable, than 
in the majority of such self-contained mirror illusions. 

It will be obvious that the exact time taken by the girl in getting out of sight 
must be ascertained by careful rehearsal, for upon her speed depends the 
effectiveness of the mystery. Any seconds that the magician may waste 
before raising the curtain once she is out of sight will lesson the effect of the 
illusion by that much. For him to raise the curtain even a fraction of a 
second too soon, on the other hand, would end the performance then and 
there. 
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Flowers and Watch 

By Ed Reno 

THIS is an effect to follow the effective growth of flowers a la Kellar. The 

magician has just finished the production of the one red and the one white 
rose bush. He then holds the cone over his own hand, having no other 
flower pot, and on lifting the cone discloses a blooming plant in a flower 
pot. This is a real flower. I always use a geranium which I buy at the dime 
store. The plant is presented to someone in the audience. Seemingly this is 
the finale of the effect. I then borrow a watch. Incidentally, although I use a 
watch and believe it to be more effective, it is quite possible to use a 
borrowed ring instead. The watch is put in a small box for safekeeping. I 
then ask the spectator holding the geranium to lift it higher in the air. I fire a 
pistol and show that the watch has disappeared from the box. Immediately I 
go to the person holding the plant and pull it up by the roots. Hanging down 
amongst the roots on a string is the watch borrowed just a moment before. 

This is an effect that the audience can understand as well as appreciate. Not 
only is it effective, but it is easy to do and what is more important sure-fire. 
Furthermore, there are no difficulties in its presentation. It is quite 
unnecessary to devote space to a description of the method for performing 
the Kellar Flower Growth, for you all know that. Even if you have forgotten 
the details, it has been described fully elsewhere and is still sold by several 
of the dealers. The production of the geranium is merely a continuation of 
that trick. It may be done after the production of the first rose bush, 
although I feel it is more effective to "grow" two rose bushes in the 
customary manner. 

The watch is caused to disappear by means of the Watch Box, which is still 
an excellent trick though infrequently used today. Shooting a pistol at the 
flower is good business even though it has absolutely nothing to do with the 
trick. 









To the stem 
of the 
geranium I 
have tied, 
before the 
performance, 
a brown 
string, 
colored to 
match the 
roots. To the 
other end of 
this string is 
fastened a 
watch swivel- 
catch. The 
string should 
be of such 
length that 
after the plant 

has been pulled from the pot, the end of the string hangs among the roots. 
When the plant is presented to a spectator, the string hangs over the edge of 
the flower pot. The Watch Box, as you know, returns the watch to me. 

When I go to the person holding the geranium all that is necessary to do is 
to snap the watch on the swivel-catch, which is easy, and pull out the plant 
by the roots. The watch appears to be tied to the roots. The string and watch 
are removed and the watch is returned. The flower is replanted and given 
back to the spectator. 

Before the performance the earth should be softened with a knife or similar 
instrument so that the plant will pull out easily. 

It is not necessary, although I present it that way, to do the Kellar Growth of 
Flowers first, for the Flower and Watch feat is very effective by itself. 
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A Tube of Many Mysteries 

By Dr. E. G. Ervin 

The simple piece of conjuring apparatus presently to be described is capable 
of infinite variation. It may well be used to produce a silk handkerchief in a 
glass previously shown empty. Again, a red silk may be placed in the glass, 
which has been covered with the tube, and a color change to green effected. 
Or it may be used to advantage in the popular twentieth century 
handkerchief trick. 

The tube is of sufficient 
diameter to permit its 
being slipped over an 
ordinary drinking glass. 
Its length is about six 
inches. It may be readily 
constructed out of 
cardboard. Four small 
holes are punched in the 
tube, two on each end, 
about a half inch from 
one side. The first hole 
on each side should be 
three-fourths of an inch 
from the end of the tube 
and the second hole on 
each side should be about onefourth of an inch further on. A reference to the 
illustration will make this clear. 

A rubber band is cut — thus giving a single strand rather than a loop. A knot 
is tied in one end. The other end is threaded through the first hole on one 
side, out through the opposite hole on the other side, and then run back 
through the two remaining holes. The free end of the elastic is knotted to 
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bands 
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prevent the rubber slipping through the last hole. Thus we have two strands 
of rubber running across the tube near one end. 

Considering the simplest effect first, the production of a single silk in the 
glass. It will be necessary to roll up a silk and tuck it under the rubber 
strands. There it will be held securely, but may be quickly dislodged by 
merely pushing it down with the fingers. In showing the tube empty- rather, 
apparently empty-the tube is held with the fingers on the inside covering the 
silk which is secured therein. This effectively conceals the silk from the all 
too inquisitive eyes of the audience. The tube, prepared end up, is then 
placed over the glass. The fingers of the hand holding the tube dislodge the 
handkerchief. It drops into the glass and unfurls, the tube is removed and 
magic has been done. 

In accomplishing the color change, the tube is prepared in the same way. 

Let us presume that a red silk has been put beneath the rubbers. The tube is 
placed over a glass in the same way as before and the red silk is dislodged 
so that it falls into the glass. Now the magician shows another silk-green. 
This green silk is rolled up and seemingly dropped into the tube. Actually, 
however, the green silk is pushed beneath the rubbers, where it is destined 
to remain. Raise the tube, concealing the green silk with the fingers, and 
show the red silk in the glass. 

The twentieth century effect is accomplished in similar fashion. Three silks, 
red, yellow and green, are knotted together, bunched up and deposited 
beneath the rubbers. The tube is placed over a glass and the three silks are 
dislodged. Duplicate red and green silks are knotted together, rolled up and 
placed under the rubbers. A duplicate yellow silk is vanished, the tube is 
raised and the trick is over. 
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Chinese Money Trick 

By Silent Mora 

I BELIEVE this to be one of the most surprising tricks with money that a 

magician can do when the audience is close up. The moves produce one 
series of astonishing effects after another until the climax is reached. 
Laughter and surprise are provoked among those who have not seen it 
before. Even if you have seen it you will enjoy the looks of astonishment on 
the faces of the rest of the crowd. 

You will need three coins. The 
top coin in the illustration is 
hard to get. It is a Chinese coin 
about one hundred years old. 

The middle coin is 17th century 
Japanese, I believe. There are 
lots to be had. The lower coin is 
6th Dynasty Chinese and almost 
impossible to find. Real ones are 
expensive, but there are some 
good imitations, which sell for 
about six dollars. If you are a 
mechanic, you can make your 
own money from brass and cut 
in the background with acid. An 
engraver can do this for you. If 
you have the patience to "get 
up" this trick, you will have 
something few magicians have 
ever seen. It takes a great 
amount of skill, but is well 
worth all the time you can 












devote to it. You can buy two of 
the coins from a collector of rare 
money, but you may have to 
make the other coin which, 
because of its shape, is called 
"man-money." 

The basis of this effect is the vanish of a coin in the fold of your trousers. I 
invented the move accidentally many years ago when I was with Nate 
Leipzig. He vanished a coin from a trouser fold using an elastic. I worked 
out a reverse fold to the one he used. Leipzig said: "Mora, that's another 
new one." It has since been described in many books without credit to me. 

In this one, you pull up the leg of the left trouser a little bit and fold the 
material down. This is done with both hands. Now place the coin in the fold 
with the right hand. The audience sees the coin against the pants, but they 
do not see the fingers of the right hand continue to slide the coin under the 
fold to the last two fingers resting on the trouser. Press the fold flat with the 
thumb and fingers of both hands and, in this action, the right hand has a 
chance to palm the coin. Once the coin is palmed, straighten out the fold, 
open it up, and the coin has vanished. With a little practice you can do this 
easily. 

Now for the complete sequence. Produce the round coin from someone's 
lapel. Vanish it from the pants fold. Produce it where you will. Apparently 
bend the coin between your hands. Give it to a spectator, ask him to try and 
bend it. As all eyes are on him, steal the oval coin from your pocket with 
your left hand. Take the round coin back, bend it again. Say: "Never catch it 
by the extreme -end, for you are liable to get it out of shape." Bring your 
hands together. The round coin is at your right fingertips, the oval coin is 
concealed in your left hand. Conceal the round coin in your right hand and 
bring the oval coin into view. Pass it out to be inspected. 

Meanwhile get rid of the round coin in your right coat pocket and pick up 
the long coin. Turn your body away for an instant to hide this action. Take 
back the oval coin. Your left hand holds the long coin secretly by the 
middle fingers at the top joints and the base of the thumb. Say "Now, the 
most difficult part of this trick is to get it back in shape. You pull on the 
sides but not too much or you will get it completely out of shape." Bring the 
man- money into view, still pulling on it. They will howl when they see this 
one. 
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Your Card, Sir? 


T HIS is an elaboration 

of a somewhat old 
experiment with playing 
cards. The requirements 
are: a small table, a pack 
of cards, and a small 
sheet of plain glass 
about six by four inches. 

Begin by inviting a 
spectator to assist, and 
ask him to bring his hat 
with him. Seat the 
gentleman on your left, 
show the hat and place it crown down on the table, taking the opportunity 
now to press the sweatband open a little on one side. Have the spectator 
take the pack, shuffle it to his own satisfaction, and retain one card, handing 
the rest of the pack back. 

The next step of having the card returned to the pack, brought to the top of 
the deck and, if desired, palmed off while the rest of the pack is shuffled I 
leave to each individual's pet method, suggesting that one that is as good as 
any is the Hindu shuffle. Take the pack now, replacing the palmed card on 
top and have the spectator cut the deck in two parts as nearly equal as he 
can manage. Let him touch one. If he touches the packet with the chosen 
card on top, say: "I am to use this one, very well." On the other hand, if he 
chooses the lower packet, say, "You wish to have that one. Very good, take 
it please." Continue, "Now I want you to do exactly as I do." With that, take 
your packet and rip it in half. Place one packet down and rip the remaining 


By Jean Hugard 





















packet in half again. Place these two quarter packets face down on the table, 
and pick up the other half packet. Tear this in half, and place the resulting 
quarter packets beside the others. While you are doing this, the spectator 
will probably be struggling with his half. However, take no notice. Go right 
on. 

Pick up the quarter packet which looks to you to be the smallest, as they 
will probably vary in size. With the back of your hand to the audience, 
dribble out these pieces in a stream into the hat. At the some time pull back 
the top piece of card into finger palm position. Take up the next largest 
quarter pack and repeat the operation. Continue with the other two, keeping 
the largest until the last, since this will aid in holding the other three pieces 
easily and cleanly. Dip the last of the pieces into the hat and stir them 
around, taking this opportunity to slip the four palmed pieces under the 
sweatband, which you have previously pulled out a little to make this 
operation easier. 

Now grasp the hat with the fingers inside covering the position of the four 
pieces, with the thumb outside on the brim, and turn your attention to your 
assistant. Probably he has not succeeded in tearing his packet in half even, 
but in any case let him finish the operation of quartering his cards over the 
hat, so that the audience sees the pieces drop in with the others. At this time 
it is advisable to recapitulate to the audience what has been done—a card has 
been chosen, the pack shuffled and the whole pack torn into quarters. 

Now introduce a sheet of glass, on one side of which you have previously 
placed four tiny pellets of wax so that they form the corners of a square in 
the center of the glass about one and one-half inches apart. Hand it to the 
spectator and have him hold it in full view. Touch his hand with your 
fingertips under the excuse of getting the vibrations of the chosen card. 
Show your hand perfectly empty 

and carelessly dip it into the hat and draw one of the pieces of the chosen 
card from under the band. Hold it with its back to the audience and press it 
face down on one of the pellets of wax on the glass. This operation you 
repeat three times, but for the last one. let the spectator himself stir the 
pieces in the hat thoroughly, then touch his hand again and bring out the last 
piece. 

The pieces, of course, have been placed in proper position on the pellets of 
wax so that when you have the spectator call the name of his card, it is only 
necessary for him to hold up the glass toward the audience and everyone 




sees at once that you have restored the chosen card, the face showing 
plainly through the glass. 

I know the up-to-date card manipulator, who specializes in "Please take a 
card. Shuffle the pack. That is your card," will possibly not appreciate the 
advantage of the so-called explanation by touching the spectator's hand. I 
can only assure him that I am old- fashioned, and have always found that 
some sort of a plot, no matter how improbable, is necessary to bring out a 
really magical effect. 
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Billiard Ball Manipulation 

By Herr Jansen (Dante) 

One of the easiest and 

yet quite deceptive 
methods for getting 
possession of the first 
ball is to have a high silk 
hat at the right side of the 
stage, with a billiard ball 
placed under the rim at 
the back on the order of 
the Miser's Dream coin 
load, Figure 1. Now in 
the act of moving the hat 
from the right to the left 
side of the stage the right 
hand merely picks up the 
hat at the rim and with 
the second and third 
fingers, the ball is rolled 
into the palm. A net can 
also be stretched across 
the inside of the hat, and 
a wand laid across the 
opening. This will answer as a servante later on. The same hat, without the 
servante arrangement can be used for coin catching, etc. This is merely so 
that it is used for a purpose other than the real one. 

I am indebted to Mr. Henry Clive for another method that I have used to 
great advantage. This consists of a billiard ball fastened to the middle of a 
china plate. The plate is arranged on its edge, bottom side toward the 
audience, with the ball side against the back of the chair, which stands to the 










performer's left. Now pretend to catch the ball with the right hand, then 
apparently put it in the left bulging out the fingers as though it were really 
there. The right hand picks up the plate, and as the ball side is gradually 
turned toward the audience, the left hand approaches it and quickly opens as 
though actually placing the ball there, Figure 2. The ball should be fastened 
to the plate in such a way that it has a slight movement and rolls around a 
bit when the plate is shaken. This makes the effect perfect. 

An ordinary handkerchief can also be used to advantage by doubling it over 
in the middle, then sewing it together so as to form a tube large enough to 
admit one ball. Fasten a piece of elastic in the bottom of the hem tight 
enough to hold the ball, but loose enough to permit easy release. 

This handkerchief can now be laid on the table or placed in the pocket and 
yet can be picked up carelessly without anything being noticed. Performer 
wipes his hands, which is quite a natural thing to do previous to billiard ball 
work, and secretly squeezes the ball into his right palm. Several passes are 
made, however, to prove the hands are empty before the ball is produced. 
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Number Please 

By Theo Annemann 

THIS is one of the most extraordinary effects that I have ever put together. 

It is probably the only feat of its kind that doesn't require a code or signal of 
any nature. Your assistant can be coached in three minutes. And, what is 
more important to me. the effect — not the method — is absolutely new and 
original. 

The performer asks that a committee of two or three take the medium away 
and guard her carefully until called for. The performer then asks a spectator 
for his telephone number, which is written on a strip of paper as given. The 
first spectator selects a second spectator, the second a third, and this is 
continued until a list of numbers has been written and verified. The 
performer tears the paper in sections and drops each piece into a cup. A 
spectator mixes the pieces. The medium is brought back into the room and 
seated at a distance to the audience with her back to all. 

A spectator selects one of the slips and takes it to a far side of the room to 
read. At that moment the medium calls out the correct number. The owner 
of the number verifies it. Now the performer states that he will continue 
with the remaining numbers and that he will do so in silence. Each time a 
number is correctly stated the owner is asked to stand and acknowledge it. 
This continues until the medium has called every number. And there is no 
code or signals. Method extraordinary: The first man or woman asked for a 
number unknowingly acts as a plant, because it is the host or hostess, whose 
number the performer knows. This is The Yogi Force, which Charles Jordan 
put out in 1922. From here on each spectator picks another which will make 
further working on this principle impossible. 

Before starting the performer had two pieces of opaque paper about 2 by 5 
inches. On one, spaced evenly, is written the known number eight times. 









The second piece is then 
placed on top of the 
writing and the two 
pieces are perforated 
together with an 
unthreaded sewing 
machine or a 
dressmaker's tracing 
wheel. Thus you have a 
"single" sheet of paper, 
which can be shown 
freely on both sides and 
is so perforated as to be 
torn in eight strips. After 
the first — the known 
number is written, seven 
other numbers are added 

as they are called out. 

Tear the strips apart, holding the paper so that the writing faces you. Fold in 
half as you would to crease, then open each strip back out and tear off. 
Actually only one thickness of paper is opened out and torn off. This is 
placed on the audience side of the paper. Again fold the paper in half and 
this time open out only two thicknesses, tear off and place in front. Repeat 
once more and open out four thicknesses, and you apparently have a packet 
of single strips in your hand. Actually you have eight separate pieces, all 
alike, in the front and behind them the eight original numbers folded up and 
still together. 

Holding the packet in the left hand, the eight separate pieces are counted 
into the cup, the folded section is retained and the cup is given to a spectator 
to hold above his head and mix the papers. At this time the medium is 
brought in, and the performer takes her by the hand a second to help her to 
the chair. A good point here is to have the committee blindfold her, then it 
is perfectly natural to assist her as she goes to the chair. She gets the folded 
paper from the performer's left hand. 

There are now eight papers all alike in the cup. When the spectator takes 
any one, the medium, with her hands in her lap, opens the folded strip and 
calls the first name. It has to be correct. It is! 

The performer takes any one of the seven strips remaining. The medium 
merely calls one of the remaining numbers on her list and the owner of the 








number verifies it. This procedure is continued until all the number are 
named. The fact that the medium calls the number and the man in the 
audience verifies it takes all thought from what the performer has in hand. 
What the audience will try to do will be to catch signals or discover how the 
magician is tipping off the medium. 

Modern audiences are far from dumb, but they're out of luck with this test 
because instead of the performer telling the medium, she's telling him. 
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A Hat Load 

By Birch 


After the 


magician has produced a few dozen handkerchiefs, a paper 


coil or a few big foulards, it is easy enough to get extra loads in the hat 
under cover of the first production. The difficulty has always seemed to me 
to be to make the first load satisfactorily. 


The following method I have used for a long time, and it is so natural that 
the audience has no idea that a' load was made. At the beginning of the trick 
I pick up a closed opera hat with my right hand. In my left hand I hold by 
my thumb a load of spring flowers. The number of flowers to be used must 
be found by experimentation. You will want enough flowers, when opened, 
to make a heaping hatful. I snap the hat open with my right hand, and hold it 
up so that it may be seen to be empty. I then transfer it to my left hand, 
catching hold of the hat with my thumb on the outside of the brim, and my 
fingers and the load inside the hat. Then attention is called to the bottom of 
the hat, which I tap with the fingers of my right hand. While holding the hat 
up in the air, crown down. I let go of the flowers. My assistant walks on the 
stage with a basket. I take it and pour the flowers into it. I manage to spill 
one or two on the floor. I notice the error and look down while my assistant 
picks them up and drops them in the basket. Just as I look down and my 
assistant stoops, my right hand brings the bottom of the basket over the hat 
for a fraction of a second and my first real load is made. 


The basket is specially prepared. It is seven inches high and seven inches in 
diameter at the top. The sides taper so that the bottom Is five and a half 
inches in diameter. The real bottom, however, is three inches from where 
the bottom would naturally be. My load is held under this false bottom by 
three clips, two of them stationary, the other movable. The movable clip has 
an arm which extends four or five inches up the side of the basket and is 
held in place by a spring. A slight pressure on this arm and the load is 












released 
from the 
basket. I 
use a five- 
inch paper 
coil as the 
bottom of 
the load 
and have 
silks, or 
whatever 
else I plan 
to produce, 
packed on 
the coil. Of 
course it is 
possible, 
but I have 
never 


found it necessary, to have a removable reed bottom for the basket. It is 
easier to remember to keep the bottom away from the audience. 



If a magician does not use an assistant, he could momentarily set the basket 
on top of the hat, while he stooped to pick up the flowers himself. 


In order to have the basket attract no attention it must not be decorated in 
any way, but rather be the kind of a basket one would take out in the garden 
to fill with flowers. I had my basket woven specially with the false bottom 
made right into the basket. This is not expensive and is well worth while. 
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Comedy Cigarette 

By Lu Brent 

Here' S one for the comedy performer. Extract a banana from a paper 

bag. Peel it and eat it with much gusto. Now. after every good meal a good 
smoke should follow, so — take a cigarette from your pack. Peel off the 
paper as you did the skin from the banana. Light it and smoke with great 
satisfaction. 

The cigarette peeling is very funny since the tobacco does not fall apart. 
Why? Because you have one of those little cigaretteshaped cigars with a 
piece of white paper glued around it. It Jooks exactly like a cigarette. 
Perform this in pantomime. 
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The Ramo Samee Card Trick 

By Dai Vernon 

Before mentioning this trick, it should be noted that in the excellent 

volume. "Magician's Tricks and How They Are Done." by the late Henry 
Hatton and Adrian Plate, is a feat they describe as "one of the most 
incomprehensible tricks ever invented." While the Hatton and Plate trick is 
excellent, it depends upon the use of a deck of but 32 cards, and that I do 
not care for. Further, it depends upon the performer's memorizing several 
tables. As my method uses the entire deck and does away with tables, it is 
actually new. The feat is a favorite with several of my magician friends and 
I call it by the name they have given it—"The Ramo Samee Card Trick." 
Ramo Samee, an East Indian magician, was the first recorded performer of 
his nationality to appear in America. There is nothing East Indian about the 
trick—but then you know how it is with a name for a trick. 

I deal four poker hands. Quite naturally, I deal myself the best hand, but this 
is all merely preliminary to the trick. Once the hands are seen, I "happen to 
recall" another feat. I ask someone to think of any card In the deck. The 
choice is entirely mental and he neither touches a card nor writes down the 
name of the one he has in mind. 

Then quite naturally. I pick up one of the hands of poker just dealt, and ask 
if there is a card of the same value among those in the hand. The second 
hand is shown in the same way, and the same question is asked. The third 
and fourth hands also are shown one at a time, and the same query is made. 
On these last two hands the further question is made as to whether, in these 
hands, are cards of the same suit. Immediately after these questions, the 
magician announces the name of the card held in mind by the spectator. 

The secret consists of the choice of the cards in each of the four hands. In 
the illustration are shown the cards I suggest that you use. Variations in the 










choice of the cards may 
be made, but you will 
find the cards suggested 
work well with 
audiences. In the 
illustration alongside 
the hands are the 
numbers 1-2-4-8. 


First please consider the 


method of discovering 
only the value of the 


card. This is done by 
adding together the 


8 


numbers of the hands. 
As an example, if the 
mentally selected card 
appears only in the first 
hand, the total number 


is 1 plus 0 plus 0 plus 0, or 1. One is the same as Ace-therefore the card is 
an Ace. If found only in the second hand, the card is a Two. However, if it 
appears in both the second and third hands, but only those hands, it is a Six, 
because the numbers of those hands 2 and 4—when totalled make 6. There 
are but two exceptions to this rule. If a card of the value thought of is not 
seen in any of the four hands, the card held in mind is a King. If the card 
value is found only in the last hand, the card thought of is either an 8 or a 
Jack. This Jack is the only card for which any fishing need be done. The 
magician can say "Is it a picture card?" If it is a picture it must be a lack, 
and if not a picture it must be an Eight. 

Now as to suit. If the two hands shown in the bottom row of the illustration 
are studied, it will be seen that clubs are found only in the hand numbered 
four. Hearts will be found in both hands, while spades will be seen only in 
the hand numbered 8. Diamonds will not be found in either hand. Therefore, 
when the magician asks if a card having the suit of the one held in mind is 
seen in either or both of the hands, he will know by the answer which suit it 


is. 


If found in both—hearts, and if in neither—diamonds. If only in one hand- 
clubs, and if only in the other- spades. In order to have the hands made up 
of the cards illustrated, of course the deck must be set up either prior to 
performance, or. for those having the necessary skill, during the 
performance of other tricks. It is not necessary to set up the pack so that 










poker hands may he dealt. I like that idea, but others may wish merely to 
count off four sets of five cards—"merely indifferent cards"—after the pack 
has been shuffled. Of course a false shuffle is indicated. 

It is very simple to remember the value of each hand. For the first hand is 
numbered 1. The second is twice one, which makes it 2. The third is twice 
two, or 4. The last is twice four, or 8. 

The description on paper may make the trick sound involved, but it will be 
found very easy to perform. Work it on yourself, using the illustration. 

This is a trick which may be repeated several times without the secret 
becoming the least bit apparent. After a few trials, it will be found possible, 
easy and most effective to "read the minds" of two persons simultaneously. 
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The Napkin Ashes 

By Joe Rukus 


TEAR a paper napkin to 




bits, set it afire and let it 
burn to ashes on a plate. 
Take the plate and pour 
the ashes on the palm of 
your outstretched left 
hand. Place a bottomless 
glass, mouth side 
downwards over the 
ashes, as in Figure 1. 
Now secretly palm a 
duplicate, balled-up 
napkin, which has been 
hidden behind a metal 
tube on your table, in 
your right palm. Pick up 
the tube with the right 
fingertips at the top and 
put it over the inverted 
glass in your left hand. 
Release the palmed 
napkin which falls 
through the bottomless 
glass into your palm as 
you cover the glass. 

Place your right hand 
over the upper end of the 
cylinder and turn the 
works upside down. 












Lift off the tube. There in the glass is the restored napkin. Tilt it out in your 
left hand, put down the glass and hold it out between your hands for display. 
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Laurant Cashes His Own Check 

By Eugene Laurant 


Whenever 


I am called upon to present a stunt at a banquet, I usually 


tell a story about how I was once obliged to cash my own check. "Most of 
us," I say, "have experienced difficulty in attempting to cash a check in a 
city in which we are a stranger. This once happened to me and someone 
said, 'But you are a magician. Why don't you cash your own check?’ 


"Frankly, this thought had never occurred to me before so I decided to see 
what could be done. I made out a check to myself for the sum of five 
dollars. I tore It in pieces and wrapped it in a square of paper. I touched a 
match to ft. the wrapping vanished, and there was a five-dollar bill. As I tell 
the story I suit action to the words. The trick is prepared as follows: A five- 
dollar bill is crumpled, wrapped in a piece of flash paper and put in my left 
coat pocket, along with a box of matches. 


I fill out a check to myself and wrap it in a piece of paper that matches the 
flash paper. I hand it to someone to hold. I take out the match box and under 
it, secretly, I bring along the flash-paper-wrapped five-dollar bill. I remove 
a match and strike it. This I hold with my right hand. I reach with that hand 
for the paper-wrapped check. I pass it to my left hand and hold it against the 
top of the match box. I call attention to a plate and apparently drop the 
wrapped check on it. Actually I drop the flash-paper- wrapped five spot. I 
get rid of the other packet when I drop the match box in my left coat pocket. 
A touch of the match to the flash paper and it vanishes in a brilliant flame, 
leaving behind the fivedollar bill. 


I think this idea was first suggested to me by my old friend Stewart Judah of 
Cincinnati. I first presented it at a Rotary Club luncheon. After that I 
frequently used it as a publicity stunt. 
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The Hanson Kewpie Doll Illusion 

By Herman Hanson 



lettered toy block is seen on the stage with a large toy balloon floating 
above it. It is tied to the box with a half-inch-wide silk ribbon. The ribbon 
runs through the top of the block and is fastened to the inside bottom with a 
small thumb tack. The front doors of the block are opened, and the cabinet 
is wheeled around to show it unmistakably empty. 


A small kewpie doll is placed inside the cabinet, with one hand outstretched 
as if it is holding the ribbon. The doors are closed. The cabinet is again 
wheeled half a turn to show that nothing is concealed in the back. The block 
is seen to grow, or slide, upwards, as a second block comes into view. When 
the cabinet is double its original height it splits apart revealing a live girl, 
dressed as a kewpie doll, who still holds the end of the ribbon. 
































Modus 



BACK VIEW 

operandi: An assistant, who wears a papier mache kewpie head and is 
dressed to match the doll, is concealed behind mirrors, Figure 4, A-A. The 
ribbon holding the balloon conceals the front edge of the mirrors. When the 
front doors are closed, the assistant immediately closes the mirrors flat 
against the side walls, and places the doll in back of the white elastic band, 
Figure 4, C. After the cabinet is turned to the rear, then back to the front, the 
assistant places her head exactly in the center of the top of the cabinet and 
takes the handles, Figure 5, A-A, one in each hand, and, at the cue, slowly 
pushes the outside shell, or block, upward until the hinges, Figure 5, E-E, 
are automatically closed. The assistant then opens the hook, Figure 5, D, 
and, at the performer's cue, pushes the two halves apart to reveal herself. 

Construction: The inside block is made of solid wood, three-quarter inch 
stock. The outside block is made of frames of two-inch by threequarter inch 
stock with canvas glued on the sides and top. The canvas is sized and 
painted. The inside block should be lined with cretonne. Figure 4 shows the 
inside of this block. A-A are the mirrors. These are hinged and pull to a 
forty-five degree angle to conceal the assistant. B-B are the handles that 
hold the mirrors in position. C is the wide elastic band for holding the 
kewpie doll. D-D are large desk fasteners, which hold the blocks when split. 
E-E are half-inch metal bars, oneeighth of an inch thick, which hold the two 
cloths G-G at the bottom edge. I-I are hinges. 






























outside block, Figure 5, A-A, are the flat handles, kept against the top with 
small spring hinges. B is a metal dowel fastened to one half of the block, 
which must work freely in the hole of the other half block. C-C are buttons 
for locking the doors H-H. D is a flat hook on the inside, which keeps the 
two halves of the block together. D is also shown in the back view. E-E are 
spring hinges, with weak springs, made to close instead of open. Being 
between the inside and outside blocks, when the outside block is raised they 
open over the edge of the inside block, Figure 6, A. Figure 5, F-F, are the 
wooden blocks, which keep the outside shell on the inside block at the front, 
Figure 7. B. G-G are cloths tacked to the bottom of the frame of the outside 
shell and are fastened to the metal bars E-E of the inside block, forming the 
missing side of the inside block. In setting the illusion, the cloths are folded 
between the bottom frame and E-E. The cloth should be of the same 
material, which lines the inside block. H-H, shown in the back view, are 
metal bars one-eighth inch by onehalf inch fastened on the inside of the 
shell. They slide in X-X sleeves, preventing the falling of the halves of the 
outside block. 

Remarks: I would suggest that the stage curtains be opened to show a 
child's playroom, with the block on the left and, perhaps, a large ball or 
hoop on the right. A girl assistant, in kiddie costume, is playing with the 
kewpie doll in the center. 

For patter, the magician could find out from the child that, although she has 
plenty of toys, she is lonesome for a companion. The magician says that if 
she will let him use her doll and the block, he will create a playmate for her. 
This he does to the delight of the little girl and the audience as wen. Of 
course, any other doll could he used instead of a kewpie doll. 
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Penetration Deluxe 

By Keith Clark 



CORNER AT 
INSIDE &£HD 
OF ARM 

cigarette in your mouth. Hold an 18-inch silk at one corner with the left 
hand, one corner of the silk lying at the inside of the bend of the arm, as in 
Figure 1. Turn your right side to the audience. Take the cigarette in the right 
hand, between the index and middle fingers smoker's position; bring it over 
the center of the silk, and apparently wrap the silk around it. 


What 




THUMB- 
Palled 


actually happens is this: When the cigarette is over the silk, the right third 
finger rests on the silk-covered palm, Figure 2. The left hand turns over and 
drapes the silk over the right hand holding the cigarette, which is 
immediately transferred to the thumb grip, screened by the folds of the silk, 
Figure 10. The right thumb is extended upwards at once, taking the place of 












the cigarette under the silk, Figure 4. The right fingers are curled around the 
cigarette to protect the silk. An this takes place during the one continuous 
gesture of wrapping the cigarette in the silk. 

Figure 3 shows the position of the hands and the cigarette just as the silk is 
about to be tossed over the right hand and the cigarette thumb palmed. 
Figure 4 shows the position after all of these actions have been completed. 

While you still stand with your right shoulder nearest to the audience, the 
left hand approaches the right hand and the left fingers close around the 
cigarette (really the right thumb) through the silk, seemingly to grasp it and 
carry it away, Figure 5. Withdraw the right thumb as the silk is being 
removed, so that it isn't disclosed sticking up in the air. Drop the right hand 
for an instant to call attention to the left hand, and impress on the audience 
that the cigarette is now wrapped in the silk. 



hand, back to the audience, now goes behind the left hand holding the silk 
and, under cover of the left hand, transfers the cigarette to a position 
between the right index finger and middle fingers — smoker's position. 

Now, it is promptly transferred to a vertical position between the left thumb 
and index finger, lighted end up, where it is clipped with the silk. The 
lighted end must be above the silk so it cannot come into contact with it, 
Figure 7. The right hand closes around the silk below X, Figure 7, and 
twists it several times. As it twists, the left thumb pushes the burning 
cigarette out of the left hand, as in Figure 8, and it seems to have burned its 
way through the silk. 








Study Figures 2 and 8 carefully and practice these moves until perfect. 
Practice with an unlighted cigarette first. 

Take the cigarette with the right hand and place it well between the lips. 
Show the silk to be unharmed by holding it up between the hands, as shown 
in Figure 9, and bow to the applause. 
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Martin's Twelve Card Trick 

By Tommy Martin 

In offering this version of the classical card effect known as "The Cards Up 

the Sleeve," or "The Twelve Card Trick," it should be stated that although 
an effect of this nature has been performed for years by various conjurers, in 
one form or another, it has, for the most part, been accomplished by a 
certain set series of manipulations, which in the following treatise have been 
virtually eliminated. In eliminating these sleights, I have substituted in their 
place a new series of simple and easily mastered moves, which have been 
universally accepted as the most effective and baffling method of presenting 
this greatest of all card effects. As will he seen in the following explanation, 
the performance of the effect will depend, for the most part, upon the 
showmanship of the performer. Due to the fact that a number of cards, held 
in full view of the spectators, are caused to vanish one at a time until each in 
succession is reproduced from the performer's trouser pocket, there is a 
tendency toward the presentation becoming monotonous unless the 
performer introduces a certain amount of personality and showmanship in 
order to entertain the spectators throughout the feat. The following 
explanation makes an entirely new effect of this time-honored bit of card 
conjuring. 

Presentation: The performer holds a number of cards in his left hand, 
which are counted and proven to be exactly twelve. He asks the indulgence 
of the audience while he proceeds to cause these cards to disappear one or 
two at a time until each card in succession has mystically vanished from the 
hand. The cards are reproduced from the right trouser pocket. At all times 
the cards are in full view of the spectators, and, properly presented, their 
evanishment is as bewitching an effect as there is to be found in the realm 
of conjuring. Their subsequent reproduction from the trouser pocket 
heightens the mystery of the effect considerably, as the cards may be noted 
and memorized by the spectators if the performer chooses. Several new 
moves together with a number of invaluable and sure-fire methods of 









misdirection serve to render this presentation easy to master and, at the 
some time, positively baffling at all points of the procedure. 


POCKET PULLED OUT 

l showing coin 


Secrets: Previously, put 
two cards in the upper vest 
pocket; one card, a spade, 
is placed in the watch 
pocket of the trousers and 
three cards are "top- 
pocketed" in the right 
trouser pocket. (By "top- 
pocketing" meant the 
placing of cards in the 
upper part of the pocket so 
that the lower part may be pulled out and shown as empty.) In the right 
trouser pocket is, also, a coin, which serves later on in the effect. 



3 card%, 

REMAIN IN 
UPPER PART 
OF POCKET 


Opening Remarks: Advancing toward the spectators with only nine cards 
in the left hand, the performer begins: 


"Ladies and gentlemen, I should like to offer for your approval an effect 
with a number of playing cards. I shall hold the cards you see here at arm's 
length and each time that I say 'Go,' or each time that I tap the cards, while 
you are watching them they shall disappear one at a time in the air or, better 
still, I shall have them make their way across the vest and down into the 
trouser pocket, which as you may observe contains nothing but this half 
dollar, which has nothing to do with the performance, nevertheless I shall 
leave it here." (While saying the above, the performer pulls out the right 
trouser pocket partially and shows the coin, the three cards remain hidden 
from view in the upper part of the pocket.) 

The performer continues: "I should like you to watch the cards closely, and 
see if you can see them go. Watch. So that all may understand the 
procedure, one, two, three, etc.—on up to twelve cards are used." (Begin 
counting the nine cards to appear as twelve, holding the backs of the cards 
towards the audience. Bring the two hands together and. in removing one 
card, call out at the same time "One," in continuing, go through this same 
motion, but on the count of cards number two, four and six fail to remove a 
card from the hand, which will cause the nine cards to appear as twelve, 
since three of them have been counted twice.) This false count is explained 
and illustrated in several wellknown treatises on card conjuring. After 
having counted the cards, begin passing them in the following fashion: 









In beginning the actual effect, riffle the nine cards twice, creating by this 
move two crepitating sounds and saying simultaneously "One" and "Two." 
Show the right hand empty, then say, "Cards,numbers one and two have 
begun their journey, and we find them in this right trouser pocket. (At this 
point two of the top-pocketed cards are brought out one at a time, shown 
and placed on a table.) 

"You may doubt that I am passing these cards, but I had twelve and have 
passed two, so that leaves (now count the nine cards, using a false count on 
one card so that they appear as ten) ten." 

Hold the nine cards in the left hand and ask a spectator to hold your left 
wrist, saying: "Will you hold the wrist, please, and I shall pass one card 
through your hand and mine." Again riffling the cards, ask: "Did you feel 
the card go?" Count, as you say: "It must have gone, for we have only nine 
cards left." With the faces of the cards toward the spectators, show them to 
be nine in number. Advancing toward another spectator, have him remove 
the third, and last, of the top-pocketed cards. 

Remark, "You did not take the coin, did you?" Reach in the pocket to verify 
this and introduce six cards, which were palmed from the nine in the left 
hand as the spectator removed the card from your pocket. In introducing 
these cards top-pocket them, and pull out the pocket, showing the coin is 
still there. Leave the pocket out, put the coin in another pocket. 

"Watch closely." This time rap the remaining cards in the left hand with the 
right hand, saying: "As we watch them, two more cards begin their journey 
and are found in the..." (Performer, seeing the pocket hanging out, remarks: 
"Oh, the pocket is out; I shall push it in and catch those two cards before 
they get back to the left hand.") The two cards, previously placed in the 
upper left vest pocket are withdrawn as the left side is turned toward the 
audience. 

Showing the backs of these cards, the performer, with his left side still 
toward the audience, reinserts them into the vest pocket and taps the sleeve 
on the outer side of the coat, remarking: "Perhaps this is silly, but if you 
remember the cards, you shall see that they will arrive, for here they are." 
Two of the six cards previously introduced into the top of the pocket are 
shown and placed aside. 

Again rap the cards smartly and say: "Two more shall begin their journey." 
Show the right hand empty and remove two more of the cards from the 




trouser pocket. 

"As the pack grows smaller, less pressure is required to make them go." Suit 
actions to words, and say: "Another card is on its way." The right hand 
reaches into the watch pocket, as the performer says: "It must be a spade, 
for it is digging me." The card is withdrawn with the remark, "This one did 
not quite arrive." Now say: "We have passed eight cards and, just as a 
matter of checking up, eight from twelve would leave how many?" As the 
answer—four—is given, false count the three cards to appear as four. Hold 
these cards at the fingertips, the arm well extended, the right side to the 
audience. 

"I shall tap these four, and we have left only three." (The three cards are 
counted. The right side remains towards the audience.) Place the three cards 
back in the left hand, show there is nothing in the right hand and remove 
another of the top-pocketed cards from your trouser pocket, which is away 
from the audience. (This must be timed so that the audience, in watching the 
card emerge from the trouser pocket, does not see the performer slip one of 
the three in the left hand into the left coat pocket.) 

Turn towards the audience, hold the last two cards together, tap them and 
say, "Go." The two cards are now shown and slapped together with an 
inward and outward motion from the face to the length of the arms, enabling 
the performer to wet one of the cards, as it touches his face. Place the two 
cards together and say: "I shall now pass one more... Go." Toss the two 
remaining cards a foot or so into the air. (The cards adhere because one was 
moistened and pressed against the other.) They appear as one card. Show 
the front card, adroitly palm the hindermost card, at the same time pass the 
front card from the right to left hand. Let us see if it has arrived." The 
palmed card is now introduced into the pocket, and removed as if it had 
been there for quite some time. 

For the evanishment of the last card, a number of suitable sleights for the 
disappearance of one card are to be found in books dealing with card 
sleights, but one of the most effective vanishes is to simply palm the card in 
the right hand. In the act of shoving it into the left hand, the left hand 
remains closed as though it held the card, while the right hand, which really 
contains it is moved rapidly towards the pocket. The right thumb and 
fingers roll the card so that it is held in the crotch of the thumb. The fingers 
thus appear apart. When the left hand opens, the right hand inserts this last 
card, straightens it out in the pocket and withdraws it. "So thus the last card 
reaches its destination." 




If one is fully adept in the basic moves of card magic, the preceding effect 
can be easily mastered. If not, seek personal instruction from some 
performer familiar with these moves, as it is often very difficult to learn 
them properly from reading a description of how they are accomplished. 
Hoffmann's "Modern Magic." and "The Expert at the Card Table," by 
Erdnase, carry graphic illustrations and detailed descriptions of the basic 
moves. The misdirection with the coin at the introduction of the cards is 
both subtle and novel. 
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An Alcohol Rub 

By Howard Savage 

A calling card is handed 

to the sitter, who writes a 
question on it. The 
medium opens a small 
envelope, address side 
down, for the reception of 
the face down card. The 
envelope is immediately 
sealed. 

When the medium places 
an identification mark on 
it, he not only tells the 

sitter tns question, but also answers it. 

The mystery's solution lies in the solution, alcohol, that is in the hollow 
metal pencil of the medium. He pretends to make a mistake and erase it, but 
really moistens the envelope with the sponge-rubber false eraser, thereby 
rendering it transparent. 

The chemical dries rapidly and the question is handed back after a lengthy 
answer. 
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Jack Trepel's Telephone Book Trick 

By Jack Trepel 

This is a method whereby a spectator is allowed to open a telephone 

directory at any place he chooses, other spectators signify a choice of name 
on that page, and the magician is able to know both the person chosen as 
well as the telephone number. 

In the presentation the magician gives a telephone directory and a pencil to 
a spectator. The magician then picks up a slate and a piece of chalk and sits 
on a chair with his back toward the audience. First, he instructs the spectator 
to open the book at any place he chooses. He then asks for someone else to 
call out "left-right" or "right-left." example, right-left is named first. The 
magician asks the person holding the directory to look at the right hand 
page and call out the number so that anyone who wishes may check on each 
detail later. The magician then announces that as right was called first, that 
leaves left and that the person holding the directory should put his pencil at 
the top of the left hand column of the chosen page. The magician asks 
another person to call out a number. He suggests, in order to keep the 
experiment from becoming too lengthy, that the number should he from one 
to twenty-five. The spectator holding the directory is asked to count down 
the column until he comes to the name designated by that number. For 
example, if twelve is called, the spectator would count to the twelfth name. 
He is then asked to mark the name with a pencil, to read it to himself and, in 
order to impress it on his mind, to draw a circle around it. Next he is asked 
to read the telephone number to himself and likewise to circle it. 

The magician rises, faces the audience and reminds the spectator who is 
holding the directory that he had a free choice of any page and therefore, as 
a matter of fact, a choice of any one of the thousands of names and 
telephone numbers. 









The magician writes a name and number on his slate and holds it reversed, 
over his head, by the fingertips of one hand. The spectator holding the 
directory is asked to stand and read loudly, for all to hear, the name and 
phone number he has chosen. Before he is finished, the performer turns his 
slate toward the audience so that it may he verified that he has successfully 
predicted the correct name and number. 

Method: Prior to the 
performance the 
magician cuts a 
segment from the bound 
side of the directory 
four inches long and a 
little over the width of 
one column. This gives 
the magician a small 
bound book, having the 
beginning of the right 
hand column of all the 
left hand pages, and the 
beginning of the left hand column of all the right hand pages. In a majority 
of the directories issued by the telephone companies, if not all of them, the 
pages are numbered at the center of the book. It will now be obvious that 
provided the spectator announces the number of the chosen page, the 
magician will be able to turn to that page, The spectator, seemingly, is given 
a choice by naming right-left or left-right, but it makes no difference which 
is chosen. In either instance there will be indicated the part of the page that 
the magician has in his miniature directory. Limiting the choice to a number 
under twenty-five again keeps the choice within the section held by the 
magician. In the directories with which I am familiar, a four inch segment 
of the book gives twenty-five names. It is advisable to check the number of 
names in the directory you will use and limit the choice of numbers 
accordingly. 

The magician's small directory is attached to a length of elastic which goes 
around his body through either the belt loops of his trousers or the loops of 
his suspenders. The end of the elastic is looped around the binding of the 
book between the pages. At the beginning of the trick, the book is pushed 
inside the top of the trousers. After the directory has been given to a 
spectator, the magician picks up the slate with his left hand, the chalk with 
his right. A slate is more impressive, though a pad and pencil may be used. 
He turns his back to the audience by swinging to his left. In making this turn 
his left hand goes out so that the audience may see the slate, while his right 











hand goes in front of his body and removes the small directory. The 
magician then sits on the chair and puts the slate on his lap. Inside the 
directory is a small flat pencil. As soon as the magician locates the name 
and number in the directory, he writes both on the wooden frame of the 
slate. He then releases the directory and the elastic pulls it inside his coat as 
he stands. I use this pull because I found that any unusual movement on my 
part such as putting the directory in my pocket attracted unfavorable 
attention. There is plenty of time to locate the page while the spectator is 
deciding on the number between one and twenty-five, and also ample time 
to write down the name and number while the spectator is counting and 
encircling. 

The magician then stands and impressively calls attention to the 
impossibility of guessing one name from so large a choice. He writes both 
the chosen name and number on the slate, disclosing to the audience that he 
has read their minds. 

The reader is warned to be sure and watch his angles and to have no 
spectators seated on the sides of the room, where they may be in a position 
to see the method used for the trick. 
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Levante Flowers from Cone 

By Les Levante 

A girl assistant, who wears a short frock with an apron of flowered pattern, 

hands a cornucopia made of newspaper to the magician. He shows that it is 
empty. He shakes it a bit and suddenly it is filled with flowers. The assistant 
holds the ends of her apron between her hands to catch therein the flowers 
that pour from the cone. The flowers continue to materialize until an 
unbelievable total of 300 are produced. The magician tears up the cone, the 
assistant carries the flowers off stage. The effect is self contained. The 
magician has nothing to pick up, no tables, no fuss. When the trick is over, 
the stage is clear. 
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Needed: Three bundles 
of spring flowers, each 
held by a dual elastic 
band. The details of the 
elastic holders are 
clearly shown in the 
illustration. When the 
release pin is pulled, the 
flowers expand. A 
cornucopia made from a 
double sheet of 
newspaper. It is about 
18 inches high. One 
bundle of flowers is put 
in the bottom of this 
cone. It is covered with 
a small piece of 

newspaper, which is tucked around the flowers so that the cone can be 
shown directly to the audience as an empty cone. In fact, I hold the cone 
right up to a spectator, practically pushing it in his face. The release string 
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attached to the pin is threaded from the inside through the bottom of the 
cone so that it hangs outside. On the reverse side of the girl's flower 
patterned apron up near the belt, which ties around her waist is sewn an 
eight inch wide strip of buckram. On the front side of the apron, over the 
buckram, are two secret pockets made from the same material as that used 
in the apron. Each pocket is attached so that the material blends perfectly 
with the overall pattern. The bottom of each pocket is sewn in place right 
through the buckram. The tops of the pockets are held in place with two 
snap fasteners for each. A bundle of flowers is enclosed in each of these 
pockets. 

The routine begins when the girl brings the newspaper cone to the magician. 
He shows it empty, then at the right moment pulls the release string. The 
flowers expand and fill the cone. The assistant holds out her apron and the 
performer sprays it with flowers. With his free hand the magician, in 
helping the flowers to fall in the apron, is able to pull a load from one of the 
pockets and throw it into the cone. When the string on this load is pulled, 
more flowers are released and a further stream flows into the apron. The 
third load is obtained in the same way. 

When the production is completed, the magician rips up the cone, and the 
girl exits. 
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Find the Lady 

By P.C. Sorcar 


The card trick. "Stung and Stung Again" or "Fooled Again," is known 

throughout the world to the magical fraternity. I have improved the feat and 
present it with extra large size cards. This makes it a phenomenal success on 
big stages. The cards, 12 inches by 18 inches, are made of three-ply wood. 
They are hand painted on both sides and polished. 


On the stage stands a nickel-plated stand, on which hangs a flat canvas bag, 
slightly larger than the cards. There is a Sphinx head painted on the bag 
with the name Sorcar under it. 


As I enter, I bring three cards held 
in a fan. They are the Jack of Clubs, 
Queen of Hearts and the King of 
Clubs. I slip them inside the bag in 
fun view of the audience, and ask 
the audience to remember the 
names of the cards. Next I say: "The 
Queen of Hearts is not here. She is 
gone." As proof I pull out the first 
card, the King of Clubs. I hold the 
bag upside down and slide out the 
Jack of Clubs. Where is the Queen? 
I hear someone say that it is still in 
the bag. I at once pull the zip 
fastener in the bottom of the bag, 
which reveals a big card on which is 
printed "Fooled." Every Tom, Dick and Harry calls to see the opposite side. 

I am, at first, reluctant. Finally I turn the card, only to show the words 
"Fooled Again." 










Secret: The bag is specially constructed. The design on the front is upside 
down on the back. This is so that the bag will look correct even when 
inverted. A perfect illusion is created because the act of reversing the bag 
shows the second design, right side up. Any other way of turning the bag 
would be too obvious. There is a small section in the bag where I conceal 
the "Fooled" card. It cannot fall out when the bag is reversed and can only 
be extracted when the zipper is unfastened. 

The King of Clubs is unfaked. The second card is prepared. The Queen of 
Hearts and the lack of Clubs are painted side by side, as if they were held 
fan-wise, on the face of this card. A normal Jack of Clubs is painted on the 
reverse side. 

Keep the "Fooled" Card in the bag from the beginning. Show the other two 
cards, fan-wise, so they look like three cards. Put them in the bag and 
follow the outlined presentation. 
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The Weigh of AH Flesh 


The orchestra plays soft, 

slow music as the curtain 
goes up. The Professor is 
standing on the stage at the 
side of a blackboard which is 
on an easel. In the center of 
the stage, hanging on a rope 
from the flies is a dialed 
scale with a large hook. The 
hook is about six feet above 
the stage. The magician 
claps his hands, the music 
increases in tempo, and two 
coolies come in carrying a 
trunk. The magician says 
nothing, but acts interested. 

The coolies lift the trunk and 
hang it on the hook of the 
scale. The scale registers just 
75 pounds. The magician 
turns toward the blackboard and writes "Trunk-75 pounds." The coolies 
then lift the trunk off the hook, unstrap and open it. They leave the stage 
and quickly return, leading a slave girl. The magician gestures that the girl 
should be weighed. The girl is wearing a leather harness, so that when she is 
lifted up she may be hooked to the scale. The girl weighs (in even hundred 
pounds, so the magician writes under his previous figures: "Girl-100 
pounds." 


By A1 Baker 

















The girl, upon being released from the hook, is immediately put in the trunk 
and the trunk is locked and strapped. The coolies once more hook the trunk 
on the scale. The scale registers 175 pounds. The magician draws a line 
under the figures on the blackboard and totals them. His sum agrees with 
the scale, 175 pounds. The magician picks up a pistol, points it at the trunk 
and shoots. At the sound of the shot, the scale jumps back to 75 pounds. The 
coolies hurriedly lift the trunk off the hook and put it on the stage. They 
unstrap and unlock it. They open it and tip it toward the audience so that 
everyone can see that the girl has disappeared. Everything is done in 
pantomime. 

Method: The scale is faked. Perhaps the easiest way to do this would be to 
take an ordinary accurate, large scale and remove the rod to which the hand 
is fastened. This rod is replaced with a tube, to which the scale mechanism 
is attached. Inside this tube is a small rod, a call spring and a catch. Until 
the catch is released, the small rod is controlled by the tube. The hand, of 
course, is fastened to the small rod. Upon releasing the catch, the spring 
moves the small rod and the hand back the distance that the hand would 
have to travel on the scale to indicate 100 pounds. When the trunk is lifted 
down from the scale, the hand again goes to zero automatically, as the 
regular scale mechanism is not disturbed. 

The method of causing the girl to disappear is by using the well known tip- 
over trunk — the trunk sometimes called the Crystal Trunk. 

In this trunk, of course, the girl does not actually disappear but it seems so 
to the audience. 

As a finale for the trick, here are two suggestions. One is that a twin of the 
slave girl comes running down the aisle of the theatre. The second 
suggestion is that one of the coolies takes off hie coolie costume and it is 
the twin. 

Naturally the figures you will use will be those of the weight of your trunk 
and your assistant. 
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Paper Balls to Hat 

By Slidini 

This is a pantomime routine to be performed while seated at a table. Four 

tissues are rolled into balls. They disappear, one at a time, from the hands of 
the performer and appear in a hat, which previously has been shown empty. 
The trick may be done close-up or as a platform feat before an audience of 
considerable size. The manipulation is quite simple, but the details must be 
memorized and carefully rehearsed to create the proper effect. 

All that is needed is a hat, which may be borrowed, and four pieces of 
paper. I use facial tissues, these are sold under such names as Kleenex and 
Pond's Tissues. 

The routine begins by the magician showing a hat, pointing out its 
emptiness and placing it open side upwards, on the table to his left. The four 
tissues are shown and put to the right. The performer shows his hands to be 
empty. Then, with his right hand, he picks up a sheet of tissue and waves it 
several times over the hat. He turns left at the waist so that his right side — 
his head and trunk — is toward the audience. The hands are brought up to 
shoulder height and the tissue is rolled into a ball between his palms. 

The magician closes his left hand around the ball, and points to his left fist 
with his right hand. He opens the left hand to show that the ball is still there. 
He picks it up with his right fingertips and raises the right hand high over 
the hat — the left hand drops naturally to the lap. He slowly lowers and 
raises the ball above the hat several times. This gets across the idea that the 
ball is to go in the hat, but the magician Is very careful to have the audience 
see that the ball does not go into the hat. The ball is always visible. 

The magician returns the ball to the position between his palms and rolls it 
once more as if to make the ball more firm, Figure 1. Then he moves his 









right hand away from his left, closing the left as if it held the ball, but really 
palming the ball in his right hand. The left fist is raised and the hand is 
turned over so that the thumb points downward and the palm of the hand is 
away from the audience. The right hand is lowered to rest gently on the 
edge of the table and the ball is dropped into the lap. The left hand is 
brought toward the hat and, as this move is made, the right hand is brought 
up to the left. Both hands are held some distance over the hat. The fingers of 
the right hand pry open the closed fingers of the left hand so that the 
audience can see that there is nothing in either hand. However, the magician 
acts as if he were still holding the ball and he drops the imaginary ball into 
the hat. He removes his hands from the vicinity of the hat and bends 
forward and looks in. He deliberately nods his head as though he were 
saying: "Yea, it is there." 

The spectators can see that the 
magician's hands are empty, and 
understand that he claimed to have 
dropped an invisible ball into the hat. 
Actually the magician has the ball in 
his lap. 

The magician now rolls the second 
tissue into a ball in the same manner 
he used in making the first ball. He 
exhibits it in the fingers of his left 
hand, while the right hand casually 
drops to the lap and picks up the first 
ball. 

This ball is held in the palm by the thumb. Care must be taken to keep the 
back of the hand toward the audience so that the ball remains hidden. When 
the two hands come together, the visible ball is pushed up to the fingertips, 
Figure 2, and the hidden ball is squeezed between the palms of the two 
hands. When the hands are together, the hands, as if to better exhibit the 
visible ball, can be turned sidewise with the little fingers toward the 
audience. The palmed ball will be masked completely. The hands are turned 
back to the position shown in Figure 2, and raised to the lips so that the 
magician can blow on the ball. This is merely business, but it gives an 
opportunity to palm the hidden ball in the right hand. 

As soon as the ball is palmed the hands are separated. The right hand drops 
a few inches. The right hand then reaches up and touches ball number two 
with the fingertips. Then, as if to remind the audience that this ball is to go 







into the hat, the magician reaches out with his right hand and dips it into the 
hat. The first time this motion is made the magician drops the palmed ball 
into the hat. The second time he does it to emphasize the idea that the ball, 
which the audience can see plainly, is to go into the hat. It also gives the 
audience an opportunity to see that the right hand is empty. The magician 
must remember that the audience did not see the first ball fall to his lap, nor 
did they see him drop the first ball into the hat, while he was handling the 
second ball. 

After the magician has indicated that the second ball is to go into the hat, he 
handles it exactly as he did the first ball. That is, he drops it on his lap 
secretly, and pretends to make it disappear while his hands are held over the 
hat. 

The routine with the third and fourth balls is actually the same as that used 
with the second. At this point the audience, to sum up what has gone before, 
has seen the magician cause three balls to vanish, and has understood that 
the magician has implied that they have passed into the hat. Actually three 
are now in the hat, one is on the magician's lap. 

One way to got the last ball into the hat would be to palm it and drop it in 
the hat during the motions of showing how the other balls passed into the 
hat. However, it seems to me better to do what I usually do. I go through 
what seems to be a bit of inconsequential comedy by-play. I pick an 
imaginary pellet from the air with my right hand, and put it in my left hand. 
The left fingers are opened slowly, I show surprise and concern that there is 
nothing in the hand. I look higher in the air and grab with the left hand. 
Meanwhile, I drop my right hand to the lap, and palm the fourth ball. Then, 
in the same manner as I got the previous balls into the hat, I drop in number 
four. I open my left hand to show it is empty. I show my right hand empty. I 
pick up the hat carefully to show that there is no trickery, then I tilt the hat 
slowly toward the audience. The four balls spill out. 
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Switching Decks 

By Harlan Tarbell 


]VIodern-day magicians have often made something complicated that the 


old-timers accomplished in a simple action. One of these things is switching 
one deck for another. Various contraptions have been brought out for this 
purpose, some of which seem far removed from the simple subject at hand. 

I am going to describe a method of changing decks, say a deck of forcing 
cards for a regular deck, or a deck of regular cards for a threaded pack, such 
as was used by Herrmann, Powell, DeKolta, Kellar, Ransom, Reno and 
many others. I, myself, have used it many times in performing the rising 
cards, where I wanted to switch a regular pack for one threaded for the card 
fountain. 


The threaded deck B is on the table 
/<^ , ft KEAP under a silk handkerchief, Figure 1. 

The audience, of course, is not 
aware of this hidden deck. Now, 
let's say that three cards have been 
selected, returned and shuffled in 
the pack. This deck is held in your 
right hand. Pick up the silk at the 
rear with the left hand, thumb 
underneath, and place deck A under 
it, Figure 2. Transfer the silk from 
the left to the right hand. Put the 
silk down on another part of the 
table in full view. All this is but a 
moment's work, and to the audience 
all that you have done is simply to 

place a deck of cards on the table and pick up a handkerchief, which is 
temporarily in the way, and place it aside. Try this method and see how easy 
and effective it is. 
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Flowers at Your Fingertips 

By Milbourne Christopher 

One by one the magician produces flowers at his fingertips and drops them 

on a waiting tray. When the tray is filled to overflowing, the magician 
reaches out again in thin air and produces a huge bouquet. 

Method: This is a new and effective use for spring flowers. Previous to the 
performance a stack of 20 or 30 folded flowers is held under the tray by a 
clip. Another packet of 20, with strings attached to each, tied together in the 
usual bouquet fashion, is inserted in a second clip. 

When you pick up the tray, your right hand steals the group of single 
flowers, the other hand cups around the bouquet stack, and masks it 
completely as your left hand holds the tray. 









The closed fingers of 
your right hand hide the 
compressed flowers 
from view. To produce 
the flowers, press your 
right thumb against the 
top folded flower of the 
packet and push it 
forward. The flower 
props open instantly. It 
seems to appear from 
nowhere. Drop it on the 
tray and repeat the 
process to produce the 
other single flowers. As 
each is produced, it 
should be held a second 
or two, then dropped on 
the tray. See the 
illustration for the exact 
way to hold the flowers and produce them. E shows the stack in the hand as 
the thumb presses firmly on the top flower and shoves it forward. D shows 
the open flower at the moment of production at the fingertips. 

Following the production of the last single flower, both hands hold the edge 
of the tray momentarily. The left hand grasps the bead on the knotted end of 
the folded bouquet and, holding the bead firmly, moves out and a dozen 
inches away with lightning speed. 

The bouquet materializes instantly. The flowers cover the hand that 
produces it. This is your applause cue. Walk off with the bouquet in your 
left hand and the flower-filled tray in your right. 

This can be presented under the most rigorous conditions. I have used it in 
the center of a night club floor. For full effect, use flowers of one color — 
red. They show up better and appear to be real flowers. Not so, the blue, 
yellow, green and purple assortments that are usually used. 

Silk flowers, those with silk outer leaves, slide better than paper flowers. I 
had to cut an eighth of an inch off of the sides of my flowers so that I could 
manipulate them with greater ease. 










A ledge on the tray prevents the flowers from falling off when they are 
dropped. In the diagram, the tray is perfectly plain, but a colorful design 
would mask the loads for close work. 

Should you wish a larger production, enter with 20 flowers palmed in your 
right hand. After these have been produced, steal the single load from the 
tray. Finally, as in the other version, bring the trick to a climax with the 
bouquet production. 
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The Enchanted Finger Ring 

By Leon Herrmann 

Take an ordinary glass, which you 

pass for examination to show that it 
is empty. Ask a gentleman to hold 
it. Borrow a finger ring and place it 
under a silk handkerchief, and give 
it to the person who already holds 
the glass, as shown in Figure 1, so 
that at your command he can drop 
the ring into the glass, and also lot 
the handkerchief go at the same 
time to cover the glass. Now take 
your magic wand, or a stick about 
one-half an inch thick and one foot 
long, which you have ready on the table. Take another handkerchief, which 
you borrow from someone in the audience, and roll it around the stick, but 
you must leave the ends of the stick free, so that another person will be able 
to hold it by the ends without interfering with the handkerchief, Figure 2. 
Ask the person who is holding the glass to shake it so as to hear that the ring 
is still there. Take the handkerchief that covers the glass by one corner, 
remove it quickly from the glass and the ring will be gone. 

Now you go to the person who is holding the stick, and by removing the 
handkerchief, which is around it, you will find that the ring has passed onto 
the stick, Figure 3. The beauty of this very surprising trick is that the person 
who is holding the stick did not remove his hands from the two ends, still 
the ring will be seen on the center of the stick. It is one of the most beautiful 
sleight of hand tricks, entirely unknown, and has never been exposed. It is 
also one of the most effective to perform. It may be shown in a parlor with 
great advantage and, with a little practice, my readers will undoubtedly be 
successful in its execution. 















Have a false ring attached with a piece of thread, about three inches long, to 
the center of a silk handkerchief. Have that handkerchief in the outside little 
pocket of your coat. When you borrow a ring from one of the ladies in your 
audience, take the handkerchief out of the pocket with your left hand (the 
false ring on your side), and with your right hand place the lady's ring, the 
real ring, in the handkerchief. As soon as the handkerchief covers the right 
hand, quickly exchange the real ring for the one which is attached to the 
handkerchief, and keep the real ring in the palm of the right hand while you 
hold the false ring through the handkerchief with your left. Give the covered 
ring to the person who is holding the glass and ask him to hold it over the 
glass so that, at your command, it will be easy for him to let it drop in the 
glass. Of course, everyone will hear the ring as it drops in the glass, as the 
thread is long enough to give a kind of loose balancing to the ring. Be 
careful that the handkerchief covers the glass all around, so that no one can 
see the ring inside. 

Now take, by one end, the stick with the right hand, which has the real ring 
palmed, and manage to slip the ring over and on the stick, but always keep 
your hand closed to hide the ring. Now when you roll the handkerchief 
around the stick, twist the handkerchief around the ring and slip it to the 
center of the stick; it is only when you give the stick to someone to hold that 
you take your hands from the stick. 
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Cash and Change Purse 

By William H. McCaffrey 

The magician gives a pack of cards to a spectator and permits him, after he 

has shuffled the deck, to choose any card. The magician then takes the deck 
and hands it to another spectator to shuffle. He asks the one who chose the 
card to write his initials on the face of the card. The magician riffles the 
deck so that the spectator may replace his card in any position. The 
magician squares the deck and passes it to another spectator. He then 
reaches in his pocket and brings out a small change purse, of the type that 
has two nubs which overlap one another to hold the purse closed. The 
spectator is asked to look through the deck. He finds that the marked, 
chosen card is missing. He is invited to open the purse. Inside, he finds that 
chosen card, with its identifying marks, folded to one-fourth the size of the 
open card. 









Up to the point where the 
card is replaced in the 
deck everything is quite 
as it seems. The sleight 
to get the card out of the 
deck is an adaptation of 
the "dove-tail pass." 

When the magician 
riffles the deck so that 
the spectator may replace 
his card, the deck is held 
in the left hand in the 
dealing position except 
that it is held a little 
lower in the hand than 
most people hold the 
cards in dealing. As the 
magician looks down on his hand, the tip of his little finger is at the lower 
right hand corner of the pack. The left hand side lies along the base of the 
thumb. The top itself is on top of the pack. The magician riffles the cards, as 
I have said, and allows the card to be replaced at any point. Before the card 
is pushed too far in the deck, he exerts a little pressure with his thumb so 
that the card cannot be pushed all the way in. The magician then, 
apparently, pushes the card down into the deck. Actually what he does is to 
press the card diagonally to the right. In short, exactly what is done with the 
"dove-tail pass," but in the opposite direction. As the card is pressed around 
to the right, the fingers of the left hand straighten out. This, of course, is 
done under cover of the fingers of the right hand while the thumb of the left 
hand holds the pack together. The fingers of the left hand then curl back 
toward the deck and, if the moves are made correctly, the chosen card is 
held in the usual palming position in the left hand except that the cards of 
the rest of the pack are both above and below the chosen card. The left 
hand, as this "dove-tail" pass is made, is turned so that the back of it is 
toward the audience. The right hand takes hold of the pack, at the top, 
which is protruding out from the left hand, and pulls the pack away from the 
left hand, leaving the chosen card palmed. 

As the pack is handed to the spectator, the left hand drops to the side. When 
you close the left hand, the card is folded in half. Then pressing with the 
thumb in the center of the folded card and permitting a little space between 
the second and third fingers, it will be found very easy to fold the card in 
quarters. The left hand then goes into the left coat pocket and pushes the 













unfolded card into the already open change purse. The purse is snapped shut 
and brought from the pocket and handed to the spectator. If this trick is 
done correctly, the audience not only will have no idea that the card could 
have left the pack, but will not dream that the chosen card could be found in 
the tiny change purse. 
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Rope-It 

By Bob Haskell 


A selected card is shuffled back into the pack by a spectator. The spectator 

spreads the cards in his hands and tosses them in the air. As the cards come 
down in a shower, the performer, who has formed a lariat out of a piece of 
rope, lassos the selected card. 

Properties: A bobby pin, 
painted white, and a ten-foot 
length of rope. A lariat is 
made from the rope, and the 
bobby pin is attached as in 
Figure 1. Lay the rope on 
your table or a chair. 

To Load: To attach the card 
to the gimmick, first pick up 
the loop at point A with your 
left hand. The card is palmed 
in your right hand, and as 
your right hand reaches the gimmick, the card slips naturally under it and is 
held there firmly. 

Still holding the rope with your right hand, let go with your left and take the 
rope up again at point C. By pulling the rope you close the loop around your 
right hand and the card. Don't close it too tightly; leave a loop of about eight 
inches. Continue wrapping the rope around your hand until you reach the 
end, point D. This end is held between your right thumb and first finger as 
in Figure 2. 



When the cards are thrown, toss the coiled rope, straightening your fingers. 






















Hold on to the end with your thumb. As the lariat reaches its full length, a 
short jerk on the rope will close the noose around the card. 

Presentation 1. Have a card in your right trouser pocket. Force a duplicate 
of this card, then let the spectator shuffle the deck. While this is being done, 
your right hand gets the card from the pocket and the left hand picks up the 
rope. The card is loaded into the gimmick as explained above. Finish the 
trick as described. 

Presentation 2. Have the card in the gimmick at the start. The rope is coiled 
on your table. Force the card and during the shuffling pick up the coiled 
rope. Your hand naturally conceals the card. Conclude the feat in the usual 
way. 

Presentation 3. No duplicates are used in this version. Use any deck. Have 
the spectator mark his freely selected card. After the card has been returned 
to the deck, palm it out and give him the deck to be shuffled. Slip the 
palmed card in the gimmick when you pick up the rope. The spectator 
tosses the deck skyward; you throw your lasso. You snare the marked card 
in the noose. 
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The Devil's Flight 

By Joseph Dunninger 

A plank and two 

wooden saw horses are 
brought into view. The 
plank is placed upon the 
horses so that an 
improvised table is 
formed. A lady stands on 
the plank. She is covered 
with a cloth that doesn't 
reach to the stage. A 
pistol is fired; the cloth 
drops; the lady has 
vanished. This is one of 
the few illusions that can 
be worked on any stage 
without the use of traps 
and other such necessities 
that are usually employed 
to produce a similar 
effect. 

Explanation: The saw horses are ordinary. The plank is prepared by 
attaching a cloth of the same color as the background used to its rear edge. 
A long, thin iron bar, which acts as a weight and also enables the performer 
to roll up the cloth more easily, is sewn to the bottom of the cloth. 















releases the curtain with 
her foot. The bar attached 
to the cloth causes it to 


unroll. Under cover of the 
cloth the girl gets behind 


Before covering the girl, 
hold the cloth in front of 
the plank for a moment 


during which time the girl 



the masking curtain and 

holds up a stick with a ball attached to its end. This, when draped, causes 
the audience to believe the girl is under the cloth. 

A shot is fired, the girl quickly pulls the stick out of view; the cloth falls, 
and the girl has vanished. 

This illusion is very inexpensive to make, and a very effective finale. It is 
advisable to have a carpet of the same color and material as the background 
underneath the horses on the stage. 
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Is This Your Card? 

By Paul LePaul 

You can't have too many methods for producing a chosen card. Here is one 

that I have found to be very useful, amusing and effective. It is one of those 
startling little effects that takes your audience by surprise. 

The magician offers a spectator a free choice of one card from the deck. The 
spectator looks at the card and is asked to remember it and replace it in the 
pack. Without the spectator's knowledge that you have done so, bring the 
card second from the top. The pack is then squared up in the left hand, taken 
with the right hand, as in Figure 1. and the bottom card is shown. The 
spectator is asked: Is this your card?" 

Upon his denial, the 
pack is returned face 
down to the left hand, 
and the right hand, still 
in the same position, 
picks up the top card 
and by a turn of the 
wrist shows the face of 
the card as you ask if 
this is the chosen card. 
As this card is shown, 
the back of the right 
hand is rested on top of the deck. The thumb of the left hand secretly pushes 
out the second card, and the corner away from the body of the performer is 
grasped between the knuckles of the first and second fingers of the right 
hand, as in Figure 2. When the spectator denies that this is his card, the card 
is returned to the deck by turning the wrist as before, but naturally in the 
opposite direction. This automatically brings the chosen card sticking up 











between the first two fingers of the right hand facing the spectator. The 
magician then says, as he picks up the remainder of the pack with his right 
hand, "Then this must be your card." 
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The Miser's Dream as I Do It 

by T. Nelson Downs 

Of the many feats of magic, the so-called Miser's Dream or Aerial 

Treasury has always been my favorite, and with it I have been able to 
achieve an international reputation. Needless to say, the basic idea of this 
conjuring classic is very old and has been performed countless ways by 
countless scores of artists for a hundred years or more. 

My own success in connection with the trick has been the result of a certain 
style of presentation, plus certain sleights and moves of my own origination. 
Many of these later are described for the first time in this article and it will 
be interesting for the reader to compare At with the original descriptions to 
be found in my book: "Modern Coin Manipulation." Time brings 
improvement 

Properties and preparation: I use about thirty-six half-dollar size palming 
coins. I prefer the usual Roterberg coin and find it advisable to smooth them 
by rubbing on a piece of carborundum. Also used is the familiar Kellar coin 
producer or holder, obtainable from all dealers. Remove the metal clip as it 
is not needed. The only other item is a hat. This I sometimes borrow, but 
more frequently I use a folding opera hat, to the bottom of which, on the 
inside, is riveted a circular piece of thin brass painted dead black. This, 
acting as a sounding board, materially increases the sound of the dropping 
coins. 

The Kellar holder, loaded with about twenty coins, is placed in my right 
trouser pocket. In the left trouser pocket are the remaining coins. 

Presentation: I pick up the folded opera hat and show it in my left hand. 
Right hand nonchalantly goes into my pocket and palms out the loaded 
holder. The hat is transferred to my right hand and snapped open by hitting 









it against the palm of the left hand. 

The holder is held clipped under the edge of the brim, which enables me to 
display the interior of the hat and also my left hand. The hat, together with 
the holder, is transferred to the left hand and the right is displayed. This is 
repeated whilst making introductory remarks. This freedom in handling the 
hat and the load is only made possible by using the Kellar holder. 

Finally, the holder is clipped by the left fingers inside the hat against the 
sweatband in the approved position. The production now commences. The 
right hand reaches into the air and pretends to catch a coin, which in 
apparently tossed into the hat. Simultaneously, a coin is released from the 
holder with the left forefinger. I remove a coin from the hat display and then 
apparently toss it back. In reality, of course, the coin is palmed and another 
coin is released from the holder. 

I shall not go into a detailed description of the catching procedure as it is 
familiar to all. The secret, of course, is to vary the operation as much as 
possible and, above all, to dramatize it to the fullest extent. 

I will, however, submit a couple of original wrinkles that greatly enhance 
the production. As a coin is released from the holder sharply lift the hat 
upward a few inches. This greatly increases the impact of the coin and 
greater sound results. Another move I use to secure the same result to this: 
After producing a palmed coin at the fingertips, deliberately draw it with 
considerable force into the hat. As the coin leaves the fingers, the hand must 
he almost out of sight in the hat so that when the coin hits, the left hand 
releases another one from the holder which is forthwith palmed in the right 
hand in readiness for production. I do this intermittently through the routine 
and find that it puzzles people who know a thing or two. This sleight 
requires timing but is simple enough to learn easily. 

TO vary the production an much as possible I, of course, pass a coin 
through the bottom of the hat. That is very old business but my method is a 
bit different. I hold the coin against the hat and between the first finger and 
thumb. Now exerting a slight pressure causes the coin to swing on a pivot, 
so to speak, and out of sight behind the fingers. By all means try this simple 
move in front of a mirror to appreciate its singular illusion. 

Another familiar and effective move is apparently to toss a coin high into 
the air and. a second later, catch it in the hat as it makes an invisible 
descent. Here again, my procedure is a bit different. The coin, as usual, is 




tossed into the air (really palmed) and the hat is held out in readiness to 
receive it. However, after a brief wait, the coin does not appear. I look at the 
audience puzzled. Then I turn my head right, still looking for it. At this 
point a coin is released and when it "hits", I turn and look at the hat in great 
surprise. Properly timed, this is a sure laugh. 

By now I have produced about twenty coins in as varied a manner as 
possible. I start quite slowly and deliberately but gradually increase the 
tempo. I now introduce one of my favorite creations, the production of any 
number of coins called for at my fingertips. I stall a bit by talking and my 
left hand goes into the hat deliberately, palms out about sixteen coins and 
holds them clipped against the sweatband. I show my right hand and 
transfer the hat, but the sixteen coins (more or less) remain palmed in the 
right hand. 

Suppose I am asked to produce eighteen coins—this is two more than I have 
palmed, but it doesn't matter. The coins are palmed overlapping a bit and 
are produced one at a time in a fan held between the first fingers and thumb. 
Proceed as follows: The third finger pulls away one coin from the rest and 
assisted by the second finger brings it into view between the first finger and 
thumb. This is repeated so that the second coin suddenly joins the first with 
a noisy "clink." This is repeated with the remainder. It requires a very 
considerable degree of practice to do this neatly but, as the old saying goes, 
the student will be amply repaid for his labors. 

As stated above, if you have only, say, sixteen coins palmed and are 
required to produce eighteen, it doesn't matter. I bridge the difficulty by 
simply pretending to catch two coins at intervals and make the illusion 
perfect by snapping one of the coins already produced with the third finger. 
The extra sound is there even if the extra coin is not. At the conclusion of 
the production, I am holding a fan of coins between my thumb and first 
finger of the right hand. I now drop them singly into the hat, counting aloud 
as I do so. If I am "short" a few, a gesture is made of dropping them and 
simultaneously the right number are released singly from the left hand. 

This, properly done, is quite indetectable. 

After the above, whenever time permits, I make a trip into the audience 
catching coins from their "whiskers" and elsewhere. As I step into the 
audience, I deliberately palm out the additional load of coins from the left 
trouser pocket so that I'm all set. While in the midst of the audience, I 
brazenly steal handfuls of coins from the hat and shake them from 
spectators' handkerchiefs, neckties, etc. To the average layman, this is the 
most marvelous part of the entire routine. 




In any event I finish the trick by streaming a number of coins from a 
spectator's nose with the remark: "This gentleman always blows himself 
about this time of the evening." 

My only purpose in writing this little article has been to reveal a few good 
things in connection with the grand old tricks which will never grow old. 
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The Triangular Room 

By John Mullholland 

The four Jacks from a pack of giant cards are shown to the audience. The 

magician also displays a thin triangular board. On the lower side of this 
board are three feet, one at each corner, and on the upper side, six double 
brackets, two on each side. The board is put on the table with the point of 
the triangle away from the audience. One of the Jacks is slid into the 
brackets in the board, and then the second Jack is also put in the brackets. 

At this point, the two cards form an angle with the open part of the "V" 
toward the audience. The third Jack is then put in the brackets at the front of 
the board, so as to make an enclosed triangular room of cards. The fourth 
lack is then dropped on the top to make a ceiling. The base is given a 
quarter turn so that one of the angles points towards the audience, Figure 1. 
The magician makes his incantation, the roof card is removed and the 
magician produces a quantity of silks, etc., from the room of cards. So much 
for the effect. 

As far as the base and the cards are concerned, they are exactly as they seem 
and completely unprepared. Figure 2 shows the construction of the base. 









In order to better show 
the cards, the magician 
also has a skeleton 
easel. At the beginning 
of the trick, the four 
cards rest in a stack 
upon this easel, faces 
toward the audience, 
Figure 3. When the 
magician exhibits the 
cards, he takes one 
from the easel at a time 
and calls attention to 
the suit of each Jack. 
When he has reached 
the third Jack, he holds 
it with the other two 
previously shown, in a 
fan, and then without 
touching the fourth 
Jack, merely calls attention to its being the fourth suit. He then puts the 
three Jacks back on the easel, while showing the innocence of the wooden 
base. 

Figure 4 shows the construction of the skeleton easel. The upright sticks of 
this easel, as well as the cross bar connecting them, are rabbetted out in a 
"v" shape groove to hold the cards. Also on the inner side of the uprights are 
saw slots running vertically. Figure 5 shows the top view of one of these 
uprights. The construction of the card and its triangular load is shown in 
Figure 5. The card is slightly narrower than the Jacks and just a little 
shorter. It is best made of thin fibre wood board. The container itself may be 
made of fibre board or a thin metal. The load compartment is half an inch 
narrower than the card and half an inch shorter than the height of the card. 

In order that the fourth Jack does not slip out of the easel before it should, 
there are two metal lips at the top edges of the easel which stick out toward 
the front exactly the thickness of the card, Figure 5 A. In order to make 
packing easier, the uprights of the tripod are hinged to the base A-A In 
Figure 4. 

In performing the trick the fourth lack is left on the easel in order to mask 
the load at that time. When the Jacks are again picked up to put them in the 
brackets on the base, the first two Jacks are lifted straight up from the easel 
and casually put in the base. In lifting these Jacks from the easel, the fingers 

































of the right hand are pressed against the top of the card. Friction will slide a 
card up until it can be grasped at the back with the thumb. The third card is 
lifted in the same manner, except that the thumb grasps the card with the 
load and pulls it up along with the third lack. These two cards, as one, are 
then stuck in the base. Because of the lips the fourth Jack does not come out 
at the time the third Jack and the load are lifted. In picking up the fourth 
Jack, the thumb presses at the back and bends the Jack until the corners 
snap out from under the lips. It is then taken from the easel as were the first 
three, and dropped on top of the room of cards. As soon as this fourth Jack 
is taken, the easel is seen to be the lightest sort of skeleton, and it is 
inconceivable to the audience that it can play any part in the trick. 

Due to the fact that the third Jack had been shown on both sides at one point 
in the trick, and merely slid off the fourth lack when taken from the easel to 
build the room, there seems to the audience no possible way for a load to be 
introduced. 

In making the load container, the apex of the triangle can be made to open, 
in order that it too will pack flat. 
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Diminishing Golf Ball Routine 

By Ballantine 


Ireland's diminishing golf ball effect is one of the smartest effects in 

modern manipulative magic. However, the routine worked out by Laurie 
Ireland has one defect for the night club performer—bad angles. People on 
the side or rear can see the gimmick as it extends from the hand. (See 
"Greater Magic", page 649.) I have worked out a method of handling the 
balls which enables the performer to work surrounded on all sides. 



A colored silk is thrown over the left 
hand. The right hand holds the large 
ball at its fingertips. The gimmick is 
inside, Figure 1. The ball is placed on 
the silk and held through it by the 
fingertips of the left hand. The 
gimmick Is underneath the ball, 
concealed by the silk, Figure 2. The 
right hand is cupped over the ball. 
Pretend to squeeze it, but really palm 
it off. At this instant, the left hand 
turns over, allowing the silk to hang 
so that it conceals the gimmick, 

Figure 3. Run the right hand down the 
silk several times, stating that you 
have caused the ball to diminish in 











The left hand turns upright 
again to its original position, 
permitting the silk to fall 
away and reveal the large end 
of the dumbbell gimmick, 
Figure 4. The right hand goes 
to the pocket and brings out 
the palmed ball in order to 
compare its size with that of 
the diminished ball. Replace 
the large ball in the pocket. 

The left hand again turns 
over. As it does the left 
fingers reverse the ends of the 
dumbell. The right hand 
strokes the silks several 
times, then the left hand turns 
back to its original position. 
The silk falls away and 
reveals the small ball, Figure 
5. The large ball is again 
brought out for comparison, 
then replaced. 

The right hand now grasps the edge of the silk nearest the audience and 
folds it back over the small ball. As it passes over the ball, the gimmick is 
thumb palmed. The right hand goes to the pocket, leaves the gimmick and 
brings out the large ball to compare it with the ball which, apparently, is still 
in the silk. 

The left hand shakes the silk open, holding it by one corner, to show that the 
ball has vanished. Remark that the ball is now so small that it is invisible. 
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Get the Point? 

By Arthur Leroy 

I ve been keeping this effect for my own use and never intended to release 

it. However, I noticed an advertisement a short time ago offering a like 
effect for sale at a dollar. As I've been showing it to magicians around New 
York for the past eight years, I figure it's time to lot it out and get it over 
with. I just mention the affair to keep from being accused of pirating my 
own effect. 

The effect is simple but cute. A card is selected, returned to the deck and is 
lost in the shuffle as usual. Then the pack is balanced on the blade of a 
standard, flat, table knife. The pack is thrown from the blade and, as the 
cards fall, the knife is wielded in the air among the cards. Wonder of 
wonders—ta-ran-ta-ran-ta-ran-ta-ra-the selected card is seen impaled on the 
knife. 

Cut a slit through the mid-section of a court card just a bit wider than a table 
knife blade. That's all the preparation you need. 

Force this card by any method that gives the spectator a sight of the card but 
doesn't necessitate its removal from the pack. After the card has been noted, 
bring it to the top, false shuffle leaving it on top, and all is in readiness. 
Hoosah. 

Turn the pack face up, and, at the same time, separate the allt card from the 
rest of the pack just a trifle with your little finger. In placing the knife, run it 
between the slit card and the deck so that it passes through the slit and out 
on the far side. The slit card is now impaled and all that remains is to throw 
the deck in the air, stab, and there, sir, is your card. Keep your index finger 
on the card while stabbing, so that the momentum doesn't dislodge it from 
the blade. After a couple of tries you'll find it quite easy to insert the blade 









properly without any trouble. Try it out. As you can see, its effect upon a 
layman is tremendous, since you can use a borrowed knife and a borrowed 
deck, preparing the slit in an instant while you are performing some out-of- 
the-room stunt prior to this one. Carry a sharp razor blade and you will 
attain a far greater effect than you possibly could with an expensive Card 
Dagger or Card Sword. 
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Penetration Most Extraordinary 

by Tan Hock Chuan 


Into a glass tumbler are put three colored silks, brown, green and blue. The 

blue silk is put in first with the others on top. A lady's handkerchief is put 
over the tumbler and secured around its mouth with a rubber band. 


Pinching at the bottom of the tumbler, the magician pulls out the blue silk, 
which is seen to leave the tumbler gradually. The tumbler is left intact with 
the lady's handkerchief, the rubber band and the two other silks undisturbed. 



Method: A black thread 
is attached to one corner 
of the blue silk. Shove 
the blue silk into the 
tumbler first, leaving the 
thread over the edge and 
hanging down. On top of 
the blue put in the other 
two silks. Put the lady's 
handkerchief over the 
mouth of the tumbler 
and fasten it in place 


Hold the tumbler so that the left hand is around the lower end. Show it on 
all sides. Then with the right hand, make a series of pulls on the thread until 
the corner of the blue silk appears below the tumbler. Then pull it slowly. 
The illusion that the silk is emerging directly through the glass is uncanny. 
Pull the blue handkerchief completely out. It is strange that the silk can 
leave the tumbler with the elastic band and covering handkerchief still 
intact. 
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Silk Penetration 

By Mohammed Bey (S. Leo Horowitz) 

Here is a silk penetration effect that involves neither fakes nor prepared 

silks. It is an adaptation of the pencil or cigar through silk effect. (Seymour 
Davis: "Phantom Hanky," Feb. 1939, p. 317.) In the following version, the 
effect has more visual appeal as it is, of course, more colorful. A dark silk is 
spread over the left fist and a depression is made in the center of the silk. A 
second silk of a light, contrasting color is pushed into the depression of the 
first silk. A corner of the light silk suddenly appears from the underside of 
the dark silk. The right hand reaches under and pulls this end down a bit, 
then it reaches back and pulls the top end. After pulling the light silk back 
and forth a few times it is eventually pulled clear of the dark silk. Both silks 
may be examined; they are free from damage. 

Method: This is identical 
with the earlier idea. The first 
silk is spread over the left 
fist. The right forefinger 
starts the depression and 
begins a twisting motion. In 
this motion the back of the 
hand would first be facing the 
ceiling, then the palm would 
be up, Figure 1. During the 
action the second finger 
comes alongside of the index 
finger, the index finger slips 
out and bends back, and the 
second finger continues the 
twisting motion. Figure 2. 
However, when the second 
finger is withdrawn a moment later a channel has been made through which 













the light silk can pass on the outside of the dark silk. The light silk is pushed 
in and pulled through as described. 
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The Phantom Flame 

By Carlos H. Colombi and Graciela N. Avendano 

The effect about to be described requires a precisely made gimmick and a 

certain amount of presentation ability so that the various movements blend 
into an integrated whole. This is a trick that will astonish any audience and 
leave it without a logical explanation for what has occurred. 

The magician lights the candle in a candlestick on his table. He takes it out 
of the candlestick with his left hand, and removes the white handkerchief 
from his breast pocket with his right hand. He covers the candle. A few 
magical passes and the flame and a part of the candle are seen penetrating 
the handkerchief. The magician shows the covered candle on all sides and 
lights a cigarette from the flame. Immediately he pulls away the 
handkerchief. The lighted candle is as it was in the beginning. He replaces it 
in the candlestick. If desired, the handkerchief may be examined. 


The gimmick is simple to 
construct. You need a 10-inch 
piece of galvanized iron wire, no 
larger in diameter than the load of a 
fine pencil. One end is soldered to 
a thumb tip, the other is bent as 
shown in Figure 1. The wire must 
be perfectly straight and rigid. The 
upper end is filed to a point and 
inserted into a piece of candle. The 
wire is painted dead white. The 
thumb tip is the usual flesh color. 
Also needed is a brass tube of the 










exact size of a common candle, 
some 12 inches long, the diameter 
of which will permit the end of the 
wire to fit neatly in cut as shown in 
Figure 2. The other end of the tube 
is closed and the whole tube is 
painted dead white to simulate a 
candle. The candle end, pierced by 
the sharp end of the wire, is 
inserted in the cut-out top of the 
tube so that the thumb tip lies at the 
base of the pseudo candle. The 
audience sees what appears to be 
just a candle in a candlestick. 


Presentation: The magician takes the lighted candle from the candlestick 
with his right hand holding the candle and wire together. Passing it to his 
left hand, he inserts his left thumb into the thumb tip. The right hand 
removes the pocket handkerchief and displays it in front of the candle. At 
this precise moment the left thumb moves back and takes with it the wire to 
which the candle end is attached. The left hand doesn't move, only the 
thumb. The right hand covers the action, then places the handkerchief over 
the candle. The left thumb moves back to its original position and brings the 
lighted candle end on top of handkerchief. A slight magical pass of the right 
hand covers this. The audience sees the lighted candle end penetrating the 
handkerchief. The illusion is perfect. The whole set-up may be turned 
around because the white wire blends with the handkerchief and the thumb 
tip is, of course, flesh colored. The magician lights a cigarette, and, 
reversing his early moves, withdraws the handkerchief, leaving the candle 
still alight. 

The faked candle may be made of wood instead of a brass tube. It is a 
pleasure to offer this original effect to readers of "The Sphinx." I hope they 
will have as much enjoyment in presenting it as I have had. 
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New Salt Shaker 

By Harold Pearson 

This is a new use for your drum head tube. Handle the tube in the regular 

way and after the ends are closed with tissue and the load is secured, take a 
pencil and punch a number of holes through the double tissue end. Ask 
someone what the tube looks like. They will generally say a salt shaker. If 
they do not, suggest it yourself. Have a dark blue silk on the table. Shake 
the tube over it. Sure enough, salt comes pouring out. 
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Unprepared Trunk Escape 

By Louis N. Miller 

A large unprepared trunk is examined by a committee. The performer 

dresses himself in a large robe and pulls a mask over his face. As he does 
this, he explains that he wants the committee to lock and rope the trunk after 
he is placed inside. He brings forward a screen which he stands behind the 
trunk, then he gets in the trunk and the men from the audience proceed to 
lock and tie it with ropes. 

Suddenly the performer comes running down the theatre aisle. The 
committee opens the trunk. Out steps a lady in evening dress. 

Solution: The secret lies in a quick change made when the performer steps 
behind the screen to bring it forward. The screen stands to the left of the 
stage as far back as possible and close to the wings. The lady assistant 
dressed in matching robe and mask is behind it. The instant the performer 
steps behind the screen, the lady comes forward. In picking up the screen 
from the front, she brings it close enough to the wings so that the performer 
will he hidden as he dashes off stage. The screen in then brought to the 
trunk. The masked figure gets inside the trunk, and quickly removes her 
robe and mask when the lid is closed. Meanwhile the performer has run to 
the front of the theatre, where he waits for the logical moment to run down 
the aisle. 

As any trunk will do you can safely offer a reward for anyone who can 
show that it is prepared in any way. In fact, you can borrow a trunk in each 
city. 
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The Torn and Restored Cigarette 

By Charles W. Fricke 

The performer opens a pack of cigarettes, removes one and puts the 

package back in his pocket or on the table. With a pair of scissors he cuts 
the cigarette in two in the middle. He shows the cigarette freely and allows 
the audience to see his hands are empty. With one half of the cigarette in 
each hand, he brings his hands together, shows the cigarette suddenly 
restored and lights and smokes it. 

Explanation: The ends of 
the cigarette are first treated 
with one of the good rope 
cements. Care must be taken 
that the entire edge of the 
paper is coated. When the 
cigarette is cut the treated 
ends are put together between 
your hands. The joint is so 
nearly air-tight that the 
cigarette can be smoked. 
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Coin in Ball of Wool Idea 

By Herb Runge 

Have the ball of wool, with the coin slide in it in a paper sack. The fake is 
sticking out of the sack on the side away from the audience. 

When you steal the marked coin from your rattle box or from under a 
handkerchief, secretly insert it in the slide as you pick up the bag. 

Reach in and remove the ball of wool with your right hand. Your left hand 
retains the slide in the sack by pressure on the sides. 

All that remains is to have the wool unwound. The marked coin is inside. 
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Harbin's Production Box 

By Robert Harbin 

There must have been thousands of production boxes invented, but here is 

one which is different—and deceiving. More important, it holds an 
enormous quantity of silk. 


An elongated box with no 
bottom is shown 
completely empty, a wand 
is pushed through holes in 
the top and sides when the 
box is facing the audience, 
as in Figure 4. Nothing 
could be more empty. 

Then, as illustrated- 
Figure 1— large silks are 
produced from the the 
holes in the sides and from 
inside. There is no 
hesitation. They are 
produced at once. 

The construction is cheap 
and simple. Figure 2 is the 
secret container, which 
slides up and down and is 










stopped in the center of 
the box by the stops 
shown in figure 3. The 
holes in the container 
correspond with those in 
the outer case. There are 
six holes in the container- 
four in the sides, two in 
the bottom. These are one 
inch in diameter and are 
closed with two strips of 
elastic as shown. The 
holes in the outer case 
have star traps made of 
rubber and are one and 
one-half inches in 
diameter. 


The container, or sliding box, has a piece of one inch tubing in the center so 
that a wand or stick can be thrust through when the box is shown to be 
empty. When the box is inverted, the first finger prevents the sliding section 
from falling into place until the right moment. 

Each silk has a black bottom sewn to a corner which makes it easy to get at 
through the star traps. The silks are loaded from the outside so that the 
buttons are flush against the elastics in the container, which hold them in 
position. The interior of the box is painted black. The outside is coated with 
any desired color and with any pleasing decoration. 
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Bingo 

By Stewart Judah and John Braun 

Bingo, the modem version of Lotto, has become so popular in the last few 

years that it is known in every city, hamlet and town in the land. The mere 
mention of the word Bingo arouses interest, and for that reason we have 
used it as the title of an interesting little trick for the club or stage 
performer, although it will be seen that the trick about to be described bears 
little resemblance to the game itself. 

The performer exhibits five sealed coin, or pay envelopes, and hands them 
to a spectator to mix thoroughly. Taking them back again, he explains that 
one of them contains a valuable prize, and this prize is to go to the winner 
of a game of simplified Bingo, that he intends to play with four spectators. 
He explains that the word Bingo has five letters and, as he holds the 
envelopes, he proposes to award one to each of the four spectators by a 
process of elimination. The performer himself will keep the last envelope. 
He says that he will spell Bingo, transferring an envelope from top to 
bottom of the stack for each letter, and award the envelope at the last letter 
to the first spectator. This spelling process is to be repeated until but one 
envelope remains, which he will retain. The spelling begins as the 
performer stresses that the envelopes were mixed by a member of the 
audience. In fair and deliberate fashion each of the four spectators now gets 
an envelope. Each spectator opens his envelope and finds inside a slip of 
folded newspaper or the performer's business card. The magician, good 
honest man, finds a crisp $20 bill in his envelope. 










Five coin envelopes are needed. 
One is marked with a pencil dot 
in the upper left hand and lower 
right hand corners of both sides, 
so that after the mixing, the 
performer can locate it at a 
glance. Seal a $20 bill in this 
envelope. In each of the others 
seal a folded piece of newspaper 
the size of a bill, or a business 
card or advertising piece. 


Come forward with the envelopes. Have a spectator mix them. When you 
take them back, hold them fanned in the left hand and locate the marked 
envelope. This must be brought second from the top before you begin 
spelling. This can be easily accomplished by a shuffle, or cut while 
explaining the rules and conditions of the game. If this is not done, your 
money is lost. We wouldn't want that to happen. Step up to the first 
spectator, spell and transfer an envelope from top to bottom with each letter. 
Hand the envelope, at the letter O to the spectator. Repeat this with the other 
three spectators. Keep the last envelope yourself. If you have made no 
mistakes, you will hold the marked envelope. When the ends are torn away, 
the performer will be the winner and a gasp of surprise will be heard when 
the spectators see the valuable prize. 
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The Secret Panel 

By Herman L. Weber 

Hocus Pocus! And what will you have? A new flower growth? A 

sensational duck vanish? A really mysterious production of a stack of 
bowls? A new appearing, exchanging or vanishing girl illusion? A 
bewildering production screen? These and many more are here for you in 
the Secret Panel. 

A two-panel screen painted, say, red on two sides and green on the other 
two, is shown on all four sides to he solid and unprepared. Despite this a 
load of large proportions is concealed. 









One glance at the drawing 
reveals all. There is a secret 
panel, without legs, that is 
hinged to, and hangs behind, 
the screen at all times. This 
panel supports a shelf for 
bowls, ducks or what you will. 
Opposite it on the right, the 
panel contains two secret 
doors, held flat by spring 
hinges. These doors open only 
one way so the inside back of 
the panel has a small moulding 
to hold them when they are 
rapped to prove their solidity. 


The manipulation of the screen 
is simple and direct. The 
performer stands behind the 
screen, leans over and raps the 
front panels with wand or 
knuckles. The split panel is then brought to the back toward the performer 
and onto the other panel. It is knocked against the back of the other panel 
and that panel is opened out so that the other two sides are brought into 
view. 

In reality, however, when the split panel slaps against the secret panel, its 
doors open to allow the load to pass through. Thus when the solid front 
panel is opened forward, the other side of the load panel which is flat and 
solid now faces the audience in place of the unseen section of the split 
panel. 

The color contrast between the red front panels and the green back panels 
makes it apparent that the screen has been shown on all sides. 
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Jasonism 

By Eddie Joseph 

It is a well-known psychological axiom that an effect only appears 

supernatural when the true cause escapes us. I provide such an example in 
Jasonism. I held this in reserve 15 years, using it sparingly, only on special 
occasions, to great advantage. The direct approach and absence of "out of 
sight action" convince the close observer that trickery does not play a part. 

The performer remarks that he is about to present a brief, but convincing, 
exhibition of thought reading. Instead of the usual blindfold, he asks one of 
the men to stand behind him and place his hands over the operator's eyes. 
The second man is requested to shuffle either his own or the performer's 
cards. Then he is told to cut the pack and place one portion on the 
performer's outstretched hand. The remainder of the pack is discarded. 

The performer shows the cards, one at a time, and asks the gentleman to 
make a mental record of one card and its position in the pack. While 
showing the cards, the performer continues: "In order to make sure that I 
cannot gain the slightest clue which may eventually lead me to your 
selection, please do not stop me as soon as you decide on a card but let me 
continue right through." 

Thus the operator shows the face of every card and points out that since the 
selection is made mentally no one but the selector can identify it. 

"But," adds the performer, "if we could bring our minds in agreement I 
would be able, with remarkable certainty, to probe into the innermost 
recesses of your mind and share your secret." 

The packet is handed to the gentleman with the explanation that the only 
way to bring two minds into agreement is to raise one to an active state, to 









lower the other to a passive state. Since the performer is to read the other's 
mind, the gentleman is instructed to raise his mind to a state of activity, by 
concentrating intently on the card and its original position. He is warned 
that success depends entirely upon his concentration because thought 
reading is not a one-sided matter. As an untrained mind cannot concentrate 
on two things the man is asked to form a mental image of his selected card 
and bring in artificial aid by transferring one card at a time from the top of 
the packet to the bottom to equal the position at which his card stood 
originally. Then the gentleman is instructed to call out the names of every 
card in his hands. No sooner is this done than the performer intercepts the 
mental vibrations and names the card. 

A careful analysis will satisfy the reader that the strongest point of Jasonism 
is its simplicity. The "cause" will definitely evade the keenest observer due 
to that simplicity. Since the observer feels that the performer is ignorant of 
the identity of the card and does not restrict the number of cards employed, 
the investigating witness is robbed of a starting point. 

We shall now investigate the "cause." After the group of cards is in the 
performer's hand, he announces that he will show the face of every card so 
that one may be mentally chosen and its position remembered. The 
performer pushes the top card over. His right hand takes it and holds it up. 
The next card is handled in the same manner, but it is placed in front of the 
card already in the right hand. This is continued. Each card goes in front of 
the preceding one. When 8 or 9 cards are shown, the performer drops the 
group in his right hand on the table and continues with the rest of the pack 
in the same manner. The entire success of the problem depends upon this 
innocent subterfuge. 

However, the performer must remember the number of cards he drops on 
the table in the first lot. Suppose it is nine. He continues to count, to 
himself, right through in order to ascertain the total number of cards in the 
packet handed to him. Suppose this is twenty-three. He deducts nine from 
twenty-three, which leaves fourteen. He must remember this number. 

A reason is given in the patter for transferring a certain number of cards 
from top to bottom. Suppose the gentleman concentrated on the Jack of 
Diamonds, which happened to be in the eighth position. He will naturally 
move eight cards from top to bottom. You are not concerned with the 
original position of the card. As soon as he transfers the number of cards to 
equal the original position, he automatically places the card in the 
fourteenth position. All you have to do is listen for the name of the 
fourteenth card. The rest is showmanship. 




This is the formula. The total number of cards in the packet, minus the 
number of cards the performer drops on the table in the first batch, equals; 
the key number. 

The working is elastic. If the performer drops thirteen cards in the first 
batch and the packet consists of eighteen, then, of course, the selected card 
will appear in the fifth position. However, the performer continues right 
through the rest of the cards after the original batch and drops them on the 
first lot. The entire packet is passed to the assisting spectator. 
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The Fidgety Poker Chips 

By Nelson C. Hahne 

The performer exhibits three ordinary poker chips, which can be examined 

by the audience, and a flat wooden tube. This tube is about six and one-half 
inches long. The chips are of different colors, such as red, white and blue. 
They are allowed to fall through the tube several times previous to the 
experiment. Finally, one end of the tube is held shut by the fingers of one 
hand. The chips are inserted in the opposite end in this order: red, white and 
blue. If this were not magic, the chips would be in the same order when they 
were permitted to slide out the other end. But here again the impossible 
happens! When the chips emerge they appear blue, first, red second, and 
white last. When the principle is understood the above routine might be 
enlarged by further similar effects. Remember the chips are unprepared. The 
audience may look through the tube before and after the feat. The chips may 
be slid through the tube previous to and following the experiment. Can this 
be possible? 











EHD VltW OF SUOt 


COhlCt/U-ED 'SPACE TO HOLD tXTRA 
SLUE- CHIP 


You will need four ordinary 
poker chips. One red, one 
white and two blues. The tube 
is prepared. This preparation 
is sim P le and cannot be 
detected by the audience. See 
the drawing. The opening of 
this flat tube is only large 
enough for one chip to slide 
through at a time. The tube 
should be about six and a 
quarter or, better, seven 
inches long. It should be 
painted black on the inside. 
On the inside, about three- 
quarters of an inch from one 
end, is an indentation which will hold one chip in the wall of the tube. This 
is where the extra blue chip is concealed. If the tube is black on the interior 
the audience cannot see this preparation. The extra blue chip is in this space 
before the experiment begins. This side of the tube is kept nearer the floor 
so that the chip will not close the opening of the slide or slip out of the end 
of the tube. When the other chips are inserted they slide right over the 
concealed chip. 



After the chips have passed through the tube several times, the tube is 
turned over so that the concealed blue chip falls out of the indentation into 
the channel of the slide. The tube is held upright in the left hand, and the 
chips are put in the opening. Red first, then white and blue. Now the tube is 
tilted so that the last blue chip falls into the cut-out space the other blue chip 
previously occupied. The chips are now allowed to slide out of the bottom. 
The impossible has been accomplished. Their order is changed. 
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The Waiter's Tip 

By George DeMott 

Eight small, individual size boxes of dry breakfast cereals—say, Corn 

Flakes, Shredded Wheat, Post Toasties, Wheaties, Bran Flakes, Puffed Rice 
and Kix—are in a row on the performer's table. A plate is also on the table. 
Five men are requested to hold coins aloft. One man, a penny; one, a 
quarter; one, a nickel; one, a dime, and the last, a half dollar. The performer 
asks a traveling man in the audience what he would consider a suitable tip 
for the waiter at breakfast. Suppose the man says a quarter. The magician 
instructs him to borrow the quarter from the man holding it. The other men 
are thanked and requested to put their coins back in their pockets. 

The magician instructs the traveling man to mark the coin so that he 
positively will recognize it whenever he sees it. While this is done, the 
magician returns to the stage and gets a napkin. He wraps the quarter. It can 
be felt through the cloth. The traveling man selects his favorite of the eight 
cereals. The "waiter's tip" vanishes from the napkin. The top of the selected 
cereal is torn off and the breakfast food is emptied onto the plate. Along 
with the cereal the coin is seen to fall and heard to hit the plate. The box is 
ripped into pieces and discarded. The plate is passed to the traveling man. 
He verifies his mark on the coin. The coin is then returned to its owner. 

Secret: A good sized slot is cut through the rear of each box on the side 
away from the audience. Backstage, in a row, are five napkins. Each has a 
coin of a different denomination sewn in the corner under an extra flap of 
cloth. 

No matter which size coin is selected you have a gimmick ready for its 
vanish. The borrowed coin is palmed as the sewn-in coin is wrapped in the 
center. This is what is felt through the folds. Hold the napkin in the same 
hand that has the coin palmed to mask it. 









Command the coin to vanish. Shake out the cloth, holding it by two top 
corners. Lay the napkin aside or put it in your pocket. The palmed coin is 
introduced into the selected box through the rear slot as you pick up the box 
to tear it open. Dump the cereal and the coin on the plate. Tear the box to 
bits and toss it away, thus no one can ever discover the slot. 

The plate is handed to the traveling man, he identifies his mark on the 
quarter, then the coin is returned to its owner. 

Your assistant, in the meantime, has removed the other boxes. If you work 
alone, you can put them in a shopping bag and set them aside, so that no one 
can find out about the slots. And there you have the mystery of "The 
Waiter's Tip." 
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A Tip for The Waiter's Tip 

By Sid Lorraine 

Personally, I'd have the five prepared napkins planted in various pockets. 

I'd have the plate in my inside coat pocket. It would get more laughs if you 
took the plate out of your pocket and also mention that you brought along a 
napkin front the Waldorf-Astoria. 

I'd use eight unprepared boxes of cereal. While the coin is being marked, 
remove the plate and the required napkin. The coin is wrapped; the 
spectator feels the sewn-in coin through the cloth; you steal the marked 
coin. 

Pick up the selected box of cereal. The fingers of the right hand press the 
coin against the back of the box. With your left hand, pull away the napkin 
from the spectator. The coin has vanished! Put the napkin aside and tear off 
the top of the box in your right hand. Start pouring the cereal. When about 
half is on the plate, release the coin. It will be seen to fall, apparently from 
the box, in the stream of breakfast food. 

Step back and let the spectator verify the mark on the coin. Take your box 
and have the spectator return the coin to its owner. Meanwhile, pour the 
cereal back in the box and present it to your assistant for his kindness in 
helping. If you could produce a bottle of milk at this point, it would be a 
fitting climax. 

I like the effect and think an audience will like it, too. George DeMott is to 
be congratulated for a novel clothing of the passing of a marked coin. 
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Silk Production Novelty 

By Fred Mintz 

Here is an extraordinary, smooth-working, little production effect which I 

am using in my act. It is a silk production from a magazine, which is shown 
freely on both sides, shaken and riffled to demonstrate that nothing is 
hidden between the pages. The magazine is rolled into a tube, the tube is 
shown to he empty, then four or more silks are produced from it. The 
magazine may be unrolled and shown at any time during the production, 
without disturbing or revealing the load. The trick is absolutely self- 
contained, requiring no body work, table loading, etc. Like it? 

Here's the secret. The magazine, a 
thick one—I usually use 
"Cosmopolitan"—is prepared in this 
manner. Each of the inside pages is 
cut from a point at the back of the 
book, where the pages are joined, 
half way from the top to the bottom 
diagonally to the bottom at a point 
about four inches from the back. 

The cover is left intact. Spread a 
little glue around the cut edges of 
each page, close the book and let the 
glue dry. 

Next take the cover from a duplicate 
magazine and glue it over the 
prepared magazine. As soon as the 
glue is dry, you are ready for your 
trick. You will have a magazine with a triangular compartment in it, capable 
of holding four or more silks. The reason for the diagonal section is that 










with it the magazine may be freely riffled to show that it is empty. 

The loaded magazine is held with the left hand covering the open end. The 
right hand riffles the pages. The magazine is rolled into a tube, and held 
with the compartment to the rear, so that the audience may look through the 
opening. Two silks are produced, the magazine is unrolled, shown, rerolled, 
then the production continues. 
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Silver and Copper 

By Paul N. Rylander 

Three copper coins magically change places with three silver coins. The 

coins pass one at a time in the fairest possible manner. There are no 
suspicious moves for the sleights are covered by the necessary act of 
picking up the coins. 

This routine will mystify, for it is done sufficiently slowly for the audience 
to think about it, yet no clue to the solution will be apparent. 

Three half dollars are placed in a row on the left side of the table and three 
English pennies are placed parallel on the right. The coins form two lines 
extending from the magician to the spectators. Unknown to the audience, 
the magician has a gimmicked coin palmed in his right hand. This coin is a 
silver half dollar on one side and a copper English penny on the other. The 
coin is palmed with the half dollar side against the palm. 

To begin the trick the magician uses his right forefinger to draw a mystic 
circle around the six coins. Then, using both hands, he slowly turns each 
coin over. With his left forefinger he traces another mystic circle around the 
coins in the opposite direction. This convinces the most observant spectator 
that faked coins, such as he has secretly palmed in his right hand, are not 
used. 

The coin in the right hand is dropped to finger palm position in readiness for 
the key sleight upon which this feat is based. The left hand is extended, 
palm facing the audience, to receive the three coins which the right hand is 
about to place there. 

The right hand, back to the audience, picks up a half dollar between the 
thumb and first finger and apparently lays it on the palm of the left hand. In 









reality it is switched for the gimmicked coin by bending the right forefinger 
a trifle to raise the half dollar above the gimmicked coin so that they will 
not clink as they pass. The fingers are tilted downward and, with a slight 
throwing motion not more than an inch or two, the gimmicked coin is slid 
off the fingers onto the left palm. 

The right forefinger immediately lowers and the right thumb pushes the 
coin inward to the finger palm position. All this is the work of a second. It 
should look as if the half dollar were merely picked up and placed in the left 
palm. 

Perhaps it is not exactly correct to say that the coin is in finger palm 
position. It really lies further forward on the fingers between the first and 
second joints. The further forward, the less motion is required in changing 
it. 

The other two half dollars are put in the left palm in exactly the same 
manner except that they are not exchanged. The three coins, over-lapping in 
a row, are fairly shown on the left palm, then the hand is closed slowly and 
turned over. 

With the ordinary half dollar still lying on the tips of the fingers of the right 
hand, pick up the three copper coins with the forefinger and thumb. These 
are dropped on the half dollar so that when the hand is closed into a fist a 
copper coin is next to the palm ready to be palmed. 

The two fists are knocked on the table. Without turning over the hands, 
open and push the coins onto the table, one from each hand simultaneously. 
If the left hand lays down its coins from the spectator to the performer, 
while the right hand lays the coins down in the opposite direction, each 
silver coin will have a copper coin opposite it, two copper and one silver 
coin on the left and two silver and one copper on the right. A copper coin is 
retained in the right palm. 

The copper coin is dropped to finger palm position and once more the coins 
on the left are picked up. The gimmicked coin, copper side showing, is 
picked up first and switched for the ordinary copper coin as described 
earlier. It is well to have an identifying mark on both sides of the 
gimmicked coin so that it may be picked up without hesitation. 

Next a silver coin is picked up and actually put in the left palm. The last 
silver coin is picked up and switched for the gimmicked coin by the above 




sleight. This time, however, it is necessary to reverse the gimmicked coin as 
it slides off the fingers. It is easily done by slanting the fingers of both the 
left and right hands a little more downward and tossing the coin with a trifle 
more force. The coin reverses when it hits the left fingers. The right hand 
completely hides the turnover. This move must not look any different than 
the other, and, indeed, if it is correctly done it does not. The copper coin, the 
gimmicked silver and the ordinary silver coins are freely displayed. The 
hand closes and reverses. The right hand, carrying a silver coin 
fingerpalmed, picks up the silver and two copper coins on the right with a 
copper coin on top so that it may be palmed when the hand is closed. The 
fists are knocked on the table, the fingers are opened and the coins slide 
onto the table two coins at a time, one from each hand. The spectators now 
see that there are two copper and one silver on the left and two silver and 
one copper on the right. 

There is now but one copper and one silver to change places. 

The copper, palmed in the right hand, is dropped to finger palm position. 

The right hand picks up the gimmicked copper and, in pretending to place it 
in the left hand, switches it for the ordinary copper coin. Then an ordinary 
copper in picked up and placed in the left hand. Finally the silver coin is 
picked up and switched for the gimmicked coin using the turn-over move. 
The coins in the left hand are stacked with the silver coin on top and held on 
the fingers. The hand remains open. The coins on the right are picked up so 
that the copper coin is on top. The pile is stacked evenly and hold in the 
slightly cupped right fingers. Now comes a bold move. The right hand 
opens and turns over and displays the coins resting on the fingers. The coins 
are held as if they were about to he back palmed. Although there are three 
silver coins in this hand the audience cannot see them due to the slightly 
cupped position of the fingers. Both stacks of coins should be hold in the 
same manner. 

The performer extends his hands with a remark to the effect that there is but 
one copper and one silver left to change places. The hands are closed and 
turned over. The copper in the right hand in palmed and after the mystic 
pass, the coins are laid down showing all the copper now on the left and all 
the silver on the right. 
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The Hilliard Rising Cards 

By William J. Hilliar 

This in my original method for causing selected cards to rise from the deck 

in the left hand to the right hand hold above it. I can stand in a drawing 
room with spectators all around me and move my position as often as 
desired. 

The motive power is the piece of 
apparatus illustrated. It is a metal tube 
about eighteen inches long. By pulling 
the thread through the minute hole at the 
top, the weight rises naturally, but will 
fall again when the thread is loosened. 

The weight should be about four times 
the weight of a playing card. The thread 
should be of the finest silk and should 
protrude from the apparatus about two 
feet when the weight rests at the bottom. 

The apparatus must be pinned under your shirt, the hole on a level with your 
center shirt button hole, through which the thread is passed. To the end of 
the thread is attached a small pellet of wax, which in stuck on a vest button 
until ready for use. 

Three cards are selected, returned and brought to the top of your pack. The 
waxed end of the thread is secretly attached to the back card. The right hand 
now passes all around the pack and, catching the thread between the first 
and second fingers, raises upwards. 

The performer asks the name of the first card, and, upon being told, releases 
















his left thumb pressure from the back card, which ascends immediately to 
the right hand. The fall of the weight in the tube causes this to happen. 

The card is then placed on the front of the pack. In so doing, the waxed 
thread is secretly removed and attached to the back card. The experiment is 
repeated with the two other selected cards. 

By reading the foregoing carefully my readers will appreciate the 
superiority of this method, as the cards rise without the slightest movement 
of the performer and the thread is absolutely invisible even at close quarters. 
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A Magician's Hope Chest 

By U. F. Grant 

The magician calls attention to a box which he says is his "Hope Chest." 

The front and top doors are opened and it is obvious that the box is empty. 
The doors are closed. The performer says that he carries his toilet articles in 
the box when he travels. He opens the top door and produces a comb, brush, 
razor, shaving mug, shoe horn, necktie, collars, etc. 

The box is shown empty again. The magician states that on his most recent 
trip around the world he saw a beautiful meadow with a brook running 
through it in England. He liked it so well that he put it in his Hope Chest 
and brought it home with him. He closes the box, then opens the top, 
reaches in and produces a picture of a meadow and a brook. 

The magician continues that he has a pint of the bonded stuff in the box, but 
it is quite invisible. Before removing the liquid he passes the box out for 
examination. On its return he pours liquid out of the box into a bottle. 

There is a mirror in the box 
running from the strip of 
wood A to the bottom of the 
back of the box B. A thin 
piece of nickel-plated brass 
makes the best mirror. The 
edges will not show if the box 
has a mahogany finish. Paste 
the picture to the back of the 
mirror with a strip of passe 
partout around the outside 
edge to form a frame. Both doors of the box should be opened at right 
angles. The reflection of the front door and hinges in the mirror makes it 


















appear that you are seeing the back of the box, top door and hinges. The 
production articles are behind the mirror, and only the top door is open 
when they are produced. When the picture is produced, the back of the box 
is turned toward the audience. After this the box may he passed for 
examination. 

To pour liquid from the box, use a bottle with a double funnel in the neck. 
Tilt the closed box, and apparently the liquid runs from the box through the 
funnel and into the bottle. 
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The Tennis Racket Card 

By H. Syril Dusenbury 

This trick suggested itself to me when I was thinking of a way to improve 

the old fashioned card sword. Its effect is similar to that of the card sword, 
namely, a card is selected from the pack by a spectator who notes what it is 
and returns it to the pack. The performer exhibits an ordinary looking tennis 
racquet and freely shows both sides to the audience. He requests the 
spectator who selected the card to throw the pack squarely at the racquet. 
When he does, all the cards but one fall to the floor. The chosen card is seen 
clinging to the strings of the racquet. 

First of all, the card was 
forced. A duplicate is 
prepared like the old "card in 
the bottle" card. It is cut in 
three parts and mounted on 
rubber hinges so that the card 
may be folded as shown in 
the illustration. The instant it 
is released it opens out flat. 

The racquet must have a slot 
in the handle as shown at C. 
This is large enough to 
contain the folded card. A 
rubber cord, marked A, is 
fastened, as shown, to both 
the racquet and the card. This pulls the card from its hiding place at the 
proper time, and is invisible against the regular strings of the racquet. It is 
also necessary to fasten the bottom of the card to a piece of strong thread, as 
shown at B. The length should be gauged so that the card will be held in the 
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center of the racquet. The card is folded and forced into the handle. It may 
be held by pressure over it, or a pin at the opening. After the card is forced 
and replaced, the deck is tossed and the racquet and the duplicate is 
permitted to jump into view as shown in the illustration. 
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A Matter of Record 

By Judson Brow 

M Doubtless you have heard people remark, 'As a matter of record, this is 

what I think I' or 'I think I should like to go on record as saying such and 
such.' Of course they don't really say ’such and such,' but you got the idea, 
and probably never having seen anyone put any thing on record, for all 
you've heard them talk about it, you wonder how it's done. I'll show you. 
First, we must have a record, and to make it even better we'll use two of 
them." 

A couple of flat phonograph records are shown. (Readers will please omit 
jokes about flat phonographs.) 

"But we must have something to go on record. Here is a deck of cards- 
suppose we use one of them. Will you, sir, kindly select one? While I am 
shuffling it back in the pack, I would like the records to be examined. 

The performer passes out the records, making jokes about the titles of the 
selections if he is that type of performer. Eventually the records are placed 
together and a pencil is run through the holes in the center of the records. 
They are then tied together and given to a spectator, who holds the pencil at 
either end, thus suspending the records between his hands. Another 
spectator holds the pack of cards. At command, a transposition takes place. 
The selected card vanishes from the deck and appears between the two 
records, impaled upon the pencil. 

No duplicates are employed hence a free selection of the cards is allowed 
and the selected card may be marked to prove the transposition is real as 
well as apparent. 

The preparation consists in smearing some wax on the center of one side of 









one record. This is not put on as a pellet but spread on thin, and polished 
down, in which condition the record may be passed for examination without 
any danger of the wax being detected. 

The card is selected and replaced. While the performer is busily engaged in 
recklessly shuffling the cards, while making sure the selected card remains 
on top, the records are passed for examination. The deck is put on the table. 
When the records are returned, the performer places them together so that 
the waxed side of the prepared record is on the outside, facing down. He 
lays the records on the table—and on the deck—while he borrows a pencil. 
When he picks up the records, he first presses down, which causes the top 
card to adhere to the wax. The records may be shown casually, as maqicians 
show slates, then they are placed together with the card between the two. 
They are tied to prevent the card from being prematurely exposed to view. 

A sharp pencil is thrust through the holes, and the card, and then the 
spectator holds the ends of the pencil. 

All properties are out of control of the performer. In spite of this he can still 
cause the transposition to take place, chiefly because it has already done so. 
The person who drew the card names it, the magician commands the 
passage to be made magically. The spectator with the pack finds that the 
chosen card has vanished. The records are separated and there on the pencil 
is the proper, marked, card. 
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Improved 20th Century Silk 

By Manger 

A flag is knotted to a red silk. The flag is then folded, leaving the red 

striped corner of the flag out. The folds are held together with a piece of silk 
thread. The prepared red silk, a blue silk, an envelope, a pencil and a 
duplicate flag are on your table. 

The performer picks up the prepared red silk in his left hand, maskinq the 
secret bundle, and the blue silk in his right hand. He ties the blue to the red— 
really to the red corner of the concealed flag. The two silks are held at the 
point of knotting in the left hand. He asks a spectator to examine the 
envelope and to push a hole through the center of it with the pencil. He now 
puts the knotted silks in the envelopes, and shoves a corner of the blue silk 
out through one hole, a corner of the red out through the other. 


The performer seals the 
envelope. The extending 
silks are pulled out further 
and a spectator holds them 
between his hands. The 
magician vanishes the 
duplicate flag by a body 
pull or some other piece of 
apparatus. The spectator is 
told to pull on the ends of 
the silks extending from the 
envelope. He does and the 
flag appears knotted 
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between the two silks. 
There is no clue to the 
mystery in the envelope. 
Everything may be 
examined. 

The illustration makes the 
handling clear. Figure 1 
shows how the flag and red 
silk are prepared. 2 
illustrates how the red silk 
is held for the tying, 3 
shows how the silks 
protrude from the envelope, 
4 shows the climax as the 
flag appears. 
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The Five Card Trick 

By Tom Osborne 

Long Tack Sam showed me this trick years ago. He admitted that it wasn't 

his. so, after keeping the secret for these many years, I would like to pass it 
on. 

The performer hands a deck to someone, and tells him to shuffle the cards 
and lay five cards, face down on the table. The deck is returned to the 
performer. Now the magician invites a spectator to lift up one card, 
remember it, and replace it in its original position, all while the performer 
turns his head away. 

The performer turns away for two reasons. First, it gives him an opportunity 
to wet the ball of his left thumb secretly with saliva. 

Secondly, it conveys the impression that the performer isn't looking when 
the spectator sights the card. Actually the performer peeks so that he will 
know the position of the selected card. 


Once the card in replaced, 
the performer swings around 
and gathers up the group. 
Suppose the middle card was 
lifted, then the magician 
picks up two of the other 
cards and puts them face 
down in his left hand as 
indicated in Figure 1. As he 
brings the third card, the 
chosen one, with his right 









hand from the table to his left 
hand the left thumb moves 
across the present top card in 
his left hand, wetting the 
back. When the chosen card 
is put on the wet pack, only a 
firm pressure is necessary to 
make the two cards stick 
together. 


When all five cards are in the left hand, hold your hand as in Figure 2. With 
the right hand, reach up and withdraw the card nearest to the left thumb, the 
rear card, that is. Ask if that is the selected card. On being assured that it is 
not, drop it to the floor. Repeat with the next card. The next card will really 
be two cards stuck together, the selected card with its face out of view 
against the back of an indifferent card. Exercise a little care so that the two 
cards don't become separated. Drop the two as one on the floor cis you did 
the others. Repeat the withdrawing and the question: "Is this your card?" 
with the last card. 

Still holding your hand cupped as though it contained the fifth card, say: 
"Well, what was your card?" On being told, say: "That's what I thought." 
Brush both hands together. Apparently the selected card vanishes in thin air. 

This vanish is an astonishing one for a lay audience. After you have 
acknowledged the audience's amazement, casually pick up the cards and go 
on with another trick. 
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Pip of a Pipe 

By George Andrew 


While the stunt of touching a piece of palmed flash paper on your 

cigarette is very good, it is far more effective with a pipe, when done as 
follows: 

Pack your pipe lightly with a rather dry, crumbly tobacco. After it is 
burning well, palm a piece of crumpled black flash paper into the bowl. The 
paper should be big enough so that it doesn't fall down on the fire. The 
palming can be done in a very natural way as you grasp the bowl. Now you 
are ready to set it off at any time you wish by simply blowing into the pipe 
through the stem. Blow strongly enough to raise a few hot ashes and sparks 
up to the paper. 

Not only will you find this very effective when the hands are nowhere near 
the pipe at the time of the flash, but the flash is not screened by the hand 
and is thus more startling. 

It is very funny to use this at odd moments during an evening with some 
friends. Pretend to notice nothing out of the ordinary when the flashes 
occur. 
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BY WAY OF A BEGINNING 


My friend Frank Lane has asked me to stand sponsor for this book. Just 
why he has put this pleasant but superfluous task to my pen may be 
something of a mystery to those admirers who are aware of his impatient 
aversion from all kinds of introductory folderols and fribbles. Quite 
rightly he will have it that a book, like good wine, needs no bush. A 
favorite theory of his is that no one reads a preface anyway, and I agree 
with him. No one likes to be led by the nose by those professional 
cicerones who are forever forcing us to see just what they judge it wise 
for us to see and to do only what they, in their infinite boredom, bid us to 
do. They spoil everything, these self-imposed guides, whether it be a 
hallowed shrine we are browsing through or an adventure we're about to 
set out upon in the pages of a book. 

I confess that at first his choice astonished me as much as it probably does 
the reader. 1 am still a bit surprised, even as I write the line you have now 
finished. But I think that I have at least some apprehensive inkling of his 
motive. It is not that anything I might say in its behoof would add plume 
to the book, for the magical writings of this redoubtable Boston fee-fi-fo- 
fumer and funster have the merit of bearing with them their own cause 
and "offering themselves in their own despite." Any reader of his first 
buckramed book, "Help Yourself," will agree with this. Nor is it that any 
book of his needs an affable introduction to a public interested in things 
magical. Whenever two or three kindred conjuring spirits are gathered 
together the talk, sooner or later, is bound to touch upon this salty New 
Englander whose forebears lived through the dark magic that wrought so 
sombrous a spell over old Ipswich Town. 

From the witch's broom to the airplane. That epitomizes the genealogical 
story of my friend, Frank Lane—The autobiography he embellished his 
first book with to the contrary notwithstanding. That my forebears, too, 
lived in that same old ghostied town and witnessed or took part o’ nights 
in the hag-ridden orgies on ancient Heartbreak Hill, may have something 
to do with our enduring friendship. But rather do I like to think that it is 
our common affection for a glamorous art that holds us together as with 







hooks of steel. I will go so far as to say, if you will trust the word of one 
whose lawful and professional occasion it is to blazer the merits of magic 
on the highways and the byways of the world, that it is this friendship that 
has prompted Frank Lane to ask me to act as magister ceremoniorum to 
this his latest book. At least that is the way I apprehend his motive. 

And so, here is my friend's book. I am not going to pounce upon you at 
the very outset, after the manner of all guides, literary or otherwise, and 
importune you in persuasive words to read this one page or that one, or to 
add this one effect or that one to your assortment of mysteries. I am not 
going to tell you about the treasure you may quarry in the pages that 
follow. I am not going to launch upon a gratuitous and graceless 
exposition of the book's content, a proceeding which, when you come to 
think about it, is sure to please nobody. 1 am not going to din into your 
ears the excellencies overleaf. In a word, I am not going to spoil the book 
for you by telling you what I think it is and what I think it is not. You will 
have to find these things out for yourself. 

To be quite frank, I could not advise nor guide you even if I would. I 
know no more about the pages that follow mine than I do about the 
troglodyte who, in the dank caverns of the dawn age, thimblerigged the 
first flint "pea" under a cup of aurochs' horn, to the amazement and 
attendant plucking of his cave-fellows. I have not read the book. Nor have 
I the slightest intimation as to what is in its pages. I am writing "sight 
unseen", as we were wont to put it in those days of our youth when we 
lived in an Enchanted Land and knew the thrill of the True Magic. But 
what boots it if I don't know a jot or tittle of what the book contains? I 
know Frank Lane. I know him as a writer of magic books. I know him as 
a magical entertainer and as a master of ceremonies. And I know him as a 
friend. That is why I am writing these words —a feeble testimony of my 
admiration for the craftsman and of my affection for the man. He will 
speak for himself overpage. 

So, you see, this is not a preface, after all. 

Philadelphia, September 18, 1934. 

-John Northern Hilliard. 
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THE FIRST ONE, MY FRANS 


is a pocket trick, impromptu, with two business cards. It is so simple in 
operation, that it is a pity to deceive people with it, but before including it 
in this wonderful book (I said wonderful) I tested it on magicians and 
laymen, and the WIFE, who knows me backward, and fooling each and 
every one of them, here it goes. The effect is that THE SPECTATOR 
HIMSELF marks each side of the two cards with the figures, 1, 2, 3, and 
4. Thus he sees each side and marks them himself, which takes away any 
idea of fakery that they may have, should the performer himself do the 
figuring. The cards are then handed to the spectator, and when you are 
ready, he opens them and in the center there is found a message and the 
cards of course may be examined as they are ordinary. 

Get TWO business cards... and use 
blank ones if you can and then 
look at FIG. 6 in the illustration 
department, which will tell you the 
whole secret. The message is 
written on one of the cards and 
when holding them for the 
spectator, casually, your THUMB 
COVERS THE MESSAGE. When 
you start however, have the 
message side on the bottom of the 
underneath card. Now pull the 
cards apart, show the upper parts, 
then your right hand turns over the one in that hand and shows it blank, 
then this card is placed underneath the other one, and both turned over 
end for end, held in right hand, now turn them end for end again, take the 
bottom card and place on top, now take them in right hand, first two 
fingers on top, and thumb underneath, and turn them slowly end for end, 
and as the writing comes into your view, your left thumb goes over it, and 
your left fingers take the card so that it is held as in FIG. 6. 

Now hold the cards so spectator can write figure one in the lower right 










hand corner. Now turn the cards end for end towards you and have a 2 
placed on the card which is now on top. With the right hand, turn this card 
over and have a three placed in the same manner. After this is done, 
simply move this card over to the right, and let them put a four on the 
under card. Now they have actually seen each side, and numbered each 
side, and still the message will appear for them while they are holding the 
cards. You may also have a number prediction using this same procedure. 
It is SO simple, you may not desire to try it, but if you DON'T, you don't 
know what magic is and probably don't care, for it is already a trick that 
has PROVEN to be a fooler. 

A good plan, and one which I always use, is before you show the 
message, take the cards, and TEAR OFF EACH corner that has a number, 
placing the corners down in front of them and saying, "There you are, the 
numbers you wrote, you examined each side, wrote the numbers, etc., 
etc." The reason for this is that perhaps some SMART Republican will 
notice that the message was on number ONE, and if the number is on the 
card at the finish, he might figure that it MUST HAVE BEEN 
SOMEWHERE, and so "get" the trick. But, with the numbers OFF, they 
do not know WHAT PARTICULAR SIDE the message appeared on. Get 
it? 
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AND YOU WON'T BLAME ME 


if I say I hate to give this next out in a book. It's been lots of laughs to me. 
It's worked with a handkerchief box and I'l 1 give the patter as I go along. 
Fill up your box with anything you want but you must have in it a large 
slice of yellow cheese. (Mouse bait) Paint a board yellow if you're Scotch. 
I use real cheese. 

Now for the story, "You know folks, there was a magician one time that 
traveled all over the country and made a big hit and lots of money. 

Finally, he got old, as we all do, and wanted to settle down, so he bought 
a little country store way up in Maine and left his magic behind. He was 
an awfully lazy magician, and the only thing he bothered to take with him 
to the store was this box (now you show your hank box, taking the bottom 
off and showing thru the box itself). 

"The store was one of those kind where you could buy anything from a 
spool of thread to a rubber hot water bug or an oil burner. And the 
magician used to sit back of his counter, and go to sleep with his feet on 
the shelves, and if anybody came in and wanted anything, he'd simply 
take down the box, show it empty, (do so) and then produce whatever 
they asked for, put the box back and go to sleep again. 

"For instance, if a lady came in and wanted a handkerchief, he'd show the 
box empty (do so) and then he'd say the magic words, "I'm the Fuller 
Brush man," and he'd reach in, take out the handkerchief, show the box 
empty again, take the lady's money, and go back to sleep. If a man wanted 
a box of matches, he'd show the box empty (do so) and then say the magic 
words again, and produce the matches (small folding kind) and go back to 
sleep. 

"Well, one day a feller came in and asked him if he had any binding. The 
magician said, "Well, I don't know, let's see." He showed the box empty 
(do so) and then reached in, after saying the magic words, and pulled this 
out (you now pull out about a yard or two of white or black tape, buy it in 
the five and ten) and says, "Is that what you wanted?" The man says 








(frown of uncertainty), "No, I don't think so, that isn't the kind of binding 
she wants." 

"Well" the magician went on, "We'll try again, see the box is empty," 
(show it empty) and this time he produced this, (take out a lot of string) 
and said, "Is THIS the kind of binding you want?" The man said, "No, I 
don't think so, that doesn't look like the binding she wants." Well, the 
magician says, "We'll try once more," and this time he pulled out this, 
(this time take out some mending tissue) and says, "How about this?" The 
man says, "No, that isn't the binding she wants, I'm sure." 

"Well, the magician got sore and says, "I haven't got any more binding to 
show you, and I'm tired, I want to sleep." There is nothing left in the box. 
(Show box empty.) He laid the box down and the man looked in and says, 
"Say, THERE'S what I want." The magician says, "Well, help yourself." 
And he did, and he took THIS out (take out the cheese). The magician 
looked at it and says, "You don't want that, that’s cheese." Well, the other 
man said, "You darn fool, isn't cheese binding?" 
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AND IF YOU'RE STILL 
INTERESTED 


let me tell you of a little impromptu trick with another fellow's deck that 
appeals to me a lot. Hence its appearance here. I won't bother to tell you 
the effect but will explain it as I go along. 

Anyone's deck is shuffled thoroughly. You take deck in left hand and hold 
it as for dealing. Now let the spectator cut the deck somewhere, and note 
the card he cut at, viz: the bottom card of his portion. He replaces his 
cards on the deck, but just as he drops them, your little finger goes in 
between and you immediately make the pass, and take the top card in 
your right hand, and say, "Now your card is on top, I won't look at it, but 
I'll place it in the center." 

Start to do so, and then as an after-thought, you hold up the card so they 
can see it, and say, "That’s your card, isn't it?" and the MINUTE YOU 
HOLD IT UP, tip the deck and glimpse the bottom card, which will be his 
card. I have never been caught on this because the second they are 
looking at the card you are showing them, YOU are looking at the bottom 
card. They can't see you because they can't look TWO PLACES AT THE 
SAME TIME. 

Now you COULD name it, but that wouldn't be good enough, so let's get 
an effect. When he says it isn't his card, tell him that you will allow HIM 
to find it. False shuffle if you like, keeping the card on the bottom. Now 
we'll say it is the Five of Hearts. Subtract 12 from 52 and you have 40. 
Now ask him to give you any number at all. Suppose he says 13 (we don't 
care what he says). Count from your left hand into your right hand, 13 
cards, without disturbing their order, and then hold up those 13 cards in 
right hand so spectator can see bottom card of the 13, and ask him if it is 
his card. He'll answer, "No", of course, and you tell him he isn't doing so 
well, and to try again. Name some other number. We'll say that he names 
6. Keep the thirteen cards in the right hand, and from the left hand count 6 
more under the thirteen, so you can hold up the right hand bunch now and 








he sees the bottom card and again he answers, "No". 

Have him give another number. The whole purpose is to add up the cards 
until 40 or thereabouts is reached. 38 or 39 is O. K. and after the number 
around 40 is reached, put the cards in right hand UNDER cards in left 
hand and if the number reached was actually 40, give him the deck and 
tell him to spell it out and he will get on the last letter, the card he is 
thinking of. 

If the number of cards taken off in the right hand was 38 when you placed 
them under the left hand portion, throw two cards on the table face up, 
have one touched, and show it and then show the other, both cards he 
says, are not his, and you BURY these, and then have him spell. If it is 42 
have him select two cards, one at a time from the deck, and after he says 
they are not his, place them on top. This is all done naturally, and the idea 
is that you are going to let him find his own card, and he FAILS so many 
times the regular ways, that you'll finally let him spell it. You CAN'T 
FAIL on it, and I find that the average spectators are interested in the 
procedure because it concerns them and THEY are the ones to tell their 
card, and that INTERESTS THEM. 

One more thing, suppose the number arrives at around 35 or 36. You 
would like to make it forty even, but it isn't absolutely necessary, so you 
say, "This time, name a number between 1 and 10, and then whatever 
number they give you, work from there. Try it. All right, then don't. 
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WHAT A WEALTH OF MATERIAL THERE 
IS 

in a deck of cards. For years there have been new card tricks and there always will be. 
Maybe you'd even like this one. This is a sleight and I never thought an awful lot of it, 
until Gen. Grant and A1 Baker, and Art Munroe, who you must admit, know 
something about cards, told me to be sure and include it. It’s a top change and it fools 
them for one reason, and that is, the cover-up is perfect. 

The idea is to have the deck all evened up, and with the THUMB COUNT, cards in 
left hand, count two cards, and lift them with the right hand, thumb at rear and 2nd and 
3rd fingers picking up the cards, with first finger curled on top. See FIG. 9 in the 
illustration department. This illustration curls the card too much, but it emphasizes it 
simply to show you the card must be curled. Just a little, BUT a little. Now show it as 
one card by holding it up. 

Now comes the dirty work. You just showed it by turning the right hand over to the 
right, so they could see the card. Now your right hand comes back OVER THE 
DECK, and the second that it IS over the deck, you drop the under card, BUT NO 
HESITATION, keep on going, and immediately your right thumb allows the end of 
card to drop, and the upper end of card is clipped between the tips of first and second 
fingers. This comes naturally to you, if you hold the cards as in FIG. 9. 









Now you insert the card in the deck, by pushing it in, and the position of your hand 
and the card in your fingers is shown you in FIG. 10. As soon as you put it in, take 
your right hand away, and with first finger of left hand, continue pushing the card in 
all the way. Now with left thumb and fingers, slowly turn the top card over and there 
she is. 

The whole secret of fooling anyone with this move is the cover-up, as they CANNOT 
POSSIBLY see the card drop, because your hand and arm cover the dropping. Don't 
do it too fast and you'll fool them. I might say that Ten Kai, the Japanese magician 
who has so MANY clever moves, told me that I had TWO CARDS ALIKE. That is 
how it appeared to him. And so, of course, I showed it to him, for which he showed 
me plenty. 
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BY THE WAY 


the illustrations in this book, and the inside and last page drawings were 
made by my friend, Lionel A. Walker, of Springfield. A mighty clever 
artist, and although he has been in Magic only three years, he has 
developed a fine act, and works fairly steady for these depressing times. 
He invented "Charlie, The Wonder Snake," the best comedy trick I have 
ever seen, and I'm going to bring him out to LIMA with me and show you 
what a lad can do in the shut t space of three years. 
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DO YOU LIKE LITTLE THINGS? 


I mean just ideas. I have one here, and I'm taking too darn many pains to show you 
exactly what I mean... too many pains for the money... we use a rope in this little 
LAUGH, and I decided to call this real magic, and so whenever you do it start by 
saying, "Would you like to see some REAL MAGIC?" The following description of a 
rope tie is not mine, but in order for you to do the idea, and get the giggle, I'll have to 
describe it to you. 



First, of course, you get a rope. If you can't smoke hold it in your left hand as in FIG. 1. 
It should be about 2 or 3 feet long, I mean the rope, not the illustration. Now take the 
bottom of rope marked "B" and bring it up as in FIG. 2. 













Next, your left thumb rolls the ropes to your right, which simply changes their 
positions, as shown in FIG. 3. Now pull up end marked "A", up thru the fingers, and 
put the end thru the loop as in FIG. 4. Now all you do is pull down on "A" a little, pull 
up on "B" a little, then continue this alternate pulling A LITTLE AT A TIME, until the 
rope looks as in FIG. 5, and it will appear that you have a knot there, certainly. 



That shows you how to tie the fake knot. Let them all see it and then cover it by closing 
the left hand over it, so the ends stick out, and then have two spectators hold the ends, 
but not tightly. 

Now let's go back to the start of the trick. When you pulled the rope out, you also 
pulled out something else, unbeknown to the spectators. And that was a KNOT. This 






was palmed or kept concealed in the right hand. Simply tie a knot in a rope, cut off 
both sides of the rope close to the knot, and you have a knot. This is what you palm. 

Now after spectators hold the ends, swap hands holding rope. You had your left hand in 
middle. Now take it away, and hold it with right hand which conceals knot, but change 
hands in such a manner that the spectators won't see that there is no knot in the middle 
of the rope. Now tell them that you put a knot in the rope and the spectators are holding 
ends, and you will show them some REAL MAGIC, and as you say that, open hand 
slowly and show them that you have apparently taken the knot right off the rope. 
Magicians will be surprised, and will say it is clever. Laymen will open their eyes in 
astonishment. And even ANNEMANN laughed when I sat down to play. 
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OF COURSE, THIS BOOK 
WOULDN'T 


be complete without a poker deal, so here's one that I'm sure you'll like, 
because it is fast, it is sure, and it is a surprise. It will get you prestige for 
being clever with your hands, and you can use it in your act for clubs or 
do it in a parlor with anyone's deck. 

You lay out the four aces and as the spectators tell you the order in which 
to pick them up, that is, the suits, you do so, and insert them in different 
parts of the deck, then a quick shuffle and it is all over. You simply deal 
the cards for a four handed poker deal and you get the four aces. Gosh, I'd 
hate to play poker with that guy. 

Now see how easy it is. All it is, is the THUMB COUNT. Lay the cards 
out face up, I mean the aces, and then with deck in left hand, as you 
inquire what ace to pick up first, your thumb is counting THREE cards. 
When they tell you what ace to pick up first, pick it up and insert it in the 
deck under the three cards you just counted. Keep the break and count 
down three more cards, etc. until you get all four aces in the pack with 
three cards between each one. Do this casually as if you didn't care 
WHERE they went. The idea is that you are putting them somewhere 
FREELY in the deck, regardless of where they go. Now a quick false 
shuffle and deal 'em out. 

When I show this to magicians, and I always do when I get a chance, I lay 
out the four aces and ask them if they like four ace tricks. They don't think 
of a poker deal, and so they watch for nothing in particular. Then I go thru 
the routine. You're welcome. 
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A SWITCH FOR A DECK 


So many fellows, both in this country and England, have asked me to 
devise an undetectable method for the switch of a deck, that I think 
sometime that I'll put it in a book, but not this one. I like it too well. I 
have used it four years myself, and the only one that knows it beside 
myself is that peerless and efficient master of the craft, General Ulysses 
Franklin Grant, of Pittsfield, Mass. 

This method that I think I'll write about some time is this. In the back of 
my coat, which by the way, is a regular business coat, there is a slit at the 
bottom of the coat. The regular slit that comes in any suit coat. I don't like 
metal gimmicks as they bulge out too much so here is what I did. 
Immediately on the left side of coat, next to slit, I made a pocket, with 
opening at the top, about twice the length of a deck of cards and a little 
deeper. The bottom of this pocket came to within an inch or an inch and a 
half from the bottom of my cost, and the end nearest slit was about two 
inches in from slit. 

On the right side of coat, next to the slit, I made another pocket with the 
opening at the BOTTOM, and this pocket is just big enough to hold a full 
deck of cards loosely. At the opening there is a flap, and a button hole and 
a button so that I could put the deck in the pocket and then button the flap 
over it. The pocket is sewed in just high enough from the bottom of the 
coat so that when the flap is loose, it will not show under the coat, and the 
side of the pocket was perhaps, about an inch or two inches from the side 
of the slit. 

Now I had the deck set up for whatever trick I wanted to do, put it in the 
pocket and buttoned the flap. I had a deck to match that set-up deck, and I 
did tricks with it for the boys. I also knew what card was on TOP of the 
set-up deck. Now when I got ready and the cards were thoroughly 
shuffled over a period of several tricks, I had the deck shuffled again, and 
impressed this on them, that it was truly shuffled. I ran thru the deck and 
let them see it was mixed. I saw it was too, and in running thru I noticed 
where the Nine of Clubs was. (I am now presuming that the top card of 









the set-up deck is the Nine of Clubs.) 

I cut the deck at this point and shuffled falsely, so the nine is still on top, 
and then I proceed to force it on someone. I had the card put back in the 
deck and shuffled again. Now I told the spectator to give me the deck 
behind my back and I turned around to take it (and I can take it). After I 
got the deck, I faced the spectators again, of course, and said something 
like, "Now you took a card. Even if it was forced and I knew what it is I 
wouldn't be able to find it because you shuffled the deck before you gave 
it to me." 

Well, that stumped 'em in a way, and all the time I was talking, my hands 
crossed each other in the back, my right hand carefully dropped the deck 
into the pocket on my left side and my left hand unbuttoned the flap and 
got the deck on my right side. I took off the top card, produced it, and 
said, "But even after you shuffled it, here it is," had them name it, and 
then turned it over. 

Thus I did a trick which puzzled them, and I ALSO, UNBEKNOWN TO 
THEM, SWITCHED THE DECK ON THEM in a perfectly natural way, 
with no moves, and when I started in on them with some tricks with a set¬ 
up deck, of course they were... well, you know how it is. That’s the best 
switch I know of, and I'll tell you about it some day, but I won't include it 
in this book because it is too good. 
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I'M NOT SHORT OF MATERIAL 


but I want to put this trick in a printed book. It is taken from "Two Hours 
With Frank Lane", and is one of the best card tricks I ever thought out. 

The effect is that anyone's deck is shuffled by a spectator and a card is 
freely selected with no force. This card is replaced by spectator in one 
half of the deck. The two halves are then placed together. Deck is cut 
again, and spectator selects a half. He picks it up, counts the cards one by 
one on performer's hand, and stops whenever he wishes, and turns up the 
card. The pips on that card determine the number he counts down from 
the top of the other half of the deck, and on reaching that number, the card 
is turned over and that is the card he selected. What I call a perfect STOP 
TRICK, and there is no set-up whatever. 

I might say that this is the ONLY stop trick that I know of, where there is 
no set-up required but the trick can be performed at a moment's notice 
with no preparation. Are you ready? 

Well, first have a spectator shuffle the cards. Then you take the deck 
saying, "Now I am going to look thru the cards but I won't disturb the 
order of them." You proceed to run thru the deck LOOKING FOR A 
COMBINATION. Here is what you look for. ANY THREE CARDS 
TOGETHER with a card such as a nine spot at the left of the three cards, 
then an odd card, which means any card which is not too near the number 
nine, such as an eight or ten spot, then a TEN SPOT. Or in other words, 
the THIRD CARD must be ONE higher in value than the first one. 

For instance, the three cards may read from left to right as follows: 9, 3, 
10, or 5, Queen, 6, or 7, 2, 8. Or any other combination in which the third 
card is one higher in value than the first one, and the card in the middle is 
any odd card. 

When you find this combination and we will say for the sake of 
illustration that you found a combination of 6, King, 7. Count FIVE 
MORE CARDS to the left of the six spot, and then close the deck, making 
the pass at the same time, and lay the deck down in front of the spectator. 









Now the sixth card from the top is a six spot, the seventh is a king, and 
the eighth card is a seven spot. Suits never matter. Now ask a spectator to 
cut the deck into two fairly equal piles. He does so and you ask him to 
touch one. Whichever pile he touches you pick up, and have him freely 
select a card from it. But if you pick up the pile that was on top of deck 
before cut, be sure and have him select a card below the eighth card from 
top. When he takes it out, lay that pile down and pick up the pile that was 
the UNDER pile, and have the card inserted SEVENTH FROM THE 
TOP and then square up the pile. 

Now if he touched the UNDER pile first simply have him select a card 
and then replace it in that same pile the SEVENTH card from the top. In 
other words, the selected card ALWAYS GOES IN THE PILE THAT 
WAS THE UNDER PILE and always GOES BACK IN THE PILE THE 
SAME NUMBER FROM THE TOP AS THE NUMBER ON THE 
THIRD CARD IN THE COMBINATION, in this case a seven spot. 

Now with the fleshy part of your thumb and fingers, CRIMP the entire 
UNDER PILE, AS YOU PICK UP THE OTHER PILE AND THROW 
ON TOP. 

Now what have we. On top we have the sixth card a six spot, the seventh 
card a king, and the eighth card a seven, and the deck crimped in the 
middle. (After you get used to this crimp, you'll only have to make a 
slight one, but if you are not used to it, make a heavy one so as to be sure 
and not lose that break.) 

Now square the deck all up and CUT IT AGAIN IN TWO PILES and 
CUT IT AT THAT CRIMP OR BREAK. Have a pile selected but 
whichever pile IS selected, the spectator must pick up the top portion. 
Now you ask him to deal the cards from the top into your outstretched 
palm, tell him to deal slowly. As he deals the third card you say, "And 
stop whenever you wish." He will usually stop at about the sixth or 
seventh card. 

As he starts putting them into your hand, YOU COUNT THEM TO 
YOURSELF, and when he reaches the sixth card, you know that it is a six 
spot. So if he stops with five cards in your hand, you turn over the card 
that is on top in his hand and show it is a six spot. If he stops with six 
cards in your hand, you turn over the top card in YOUR hand and show it 
to be a six spot. If he stops with seven cards in your hand, turn over the 



top card in his hand, as that is the eighth card and is a seven spot. If he 
stops with eight cards in your hand, turn over the top card in your hand. 

So no matter what card he stops at, you've got him, and 
FURTHERMORE, as you turn it over, you also turn over the one card 
BEFORE THAT CARD, and also the one AFTER it, saying something 
like, "O. K., you stopped wherever you wished and you got a (now turn it 
over) seven spot (or six) but look, if you'd have stopped here, you'd have 
received a (name the card) and then repeat this with the other card, but 
you stopped here, so we'll use the seven spot (or six)." 

Take the cards away from him, and hand him the other pile saying, "Now 
sir, you stopped at a six, I want you to count off six cards face down." 
When he does it, ask him the name of his card, turn over the top card in 
the portion in his hand and that IS it. 

If the card turned over was a seven spot, tell him to name his card, then 
count down and look at the seventh card. Now one thing further, suppose 
he goes OVER THE EIGHTH card?... well, you're counting, aren't you? 
When he gets to the eighth card, count that card as one, the next card 
TWO, etc. until he stops, then use your bean. Suppose he counts more 
cards than you thought and you run up to six, over the eighth one. Ask 
him to name a number, not too big. You KNOW THE SIXTH CARD IS 
A SEVEN, and the eighth card down is a SIX, so if he says 5, count off 
five cards, and look at the next one and it is a seven spot, and work this 
the same way as you did before and you positively cannot be beaten on 
the trick. It is one of my favorites when magicians are around. 
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FORTY CENTS 


is what we'll call this one because we use four dimes. This is really an 
after dinner trick, but you could use it after breakfast or on a rug, if you 
have one. It's the principle of four objects placed in the corners of a 
napkin or a handkerchief and finally they all reach one corner. Lots of 
fellows who read this book are magicians who wish to entertain their 
friends with the minimum of effort in practice and this will suit them to a 


I'll detail the method I use, as I do this in restaurants just as the check 
comes. The idea is that you spread out a napkin and place a dime at each 
corner, or about an inch or an inch and a half in from the corner. Now you 
take a playing card, or a business card and cover the upper right dime, and 
taking another dime in the left hand, you reach under the table, hold the 
edge of the dime against the table with left hand, and then let it bang flat 
against the table itself, giving the impression that it has gone thru the 
table, then your right hand lifts up the card and there are TWO dimes, 
where there was only one a moment before. 

Maybe I should tell you that you have an extra dime with a tiny little wax 
on it, and this is stuck on the face side of the playing card, or as I do, stick 
it on one side of your business card, because it is more natural to use a 
business card in a cafe. Looks more impromptu. 

When you cover the upper right dime with the card, your second finger 
releases the waxed dime, as you lay the card down. Now your left hand 
goes under the table with another one of the dimes, as described above, 
and as it comes out, the dime is resting on fingers of hand, your right hand 
picks up card and spectators see the two dimes.- Your right hand goes 
over dime in left hand, your left hand takes the card with dime 
underneath, and then transfers the whole business to the right hand, which 
deposits it again on top of the two dimes. 

You repeat this move with the other dimes, and finally you have the four 
dimes under the one card. You have two methods of getting rid of the 









other dime, the last one you placed under the table. Either snap it up your 
left coat sleeve, or allow it to drop into your trousers cuff. 

Sometimes I have a little wax in my finger nail of left hand. The first time 
I go under table with my hand, I deposit the wax there, and when I am 
ready to get rid of the last dime, I simply stick it to the table. When I go 
out, I whisper to the waiter that there is an extra dime (yes, extra) stuck 
under the table, and to go get it. They may think you're kidding them BUT 
THEY'LL ALWAYS LOOK. 
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AND ANYTIME YOU USE 


any trick with water in it, tell the audience that, "Just before I left home 
tonight, I had a harrowing experience, I saw something running across the 
floor without any legs." Then explain in your own delightful manner that 
it was water. 
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AND IF YOU USE CARDS 


and want to tell 'em a gag, tell them about the colored follows who were 
in a poker game, and after a big pot, during which most of the money was 
in the center of the table, someone called, and laid down 4 Kings. Another 
colored fellow laid down FIVE ACES, and when a player asked what the 
big idea was, he says, "That, Brother, is the NEW DEAL." 
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WHILE WE'RE ON GAGS 


if you own a card reel, use it in a mysterious manner in this way. Have it 
in your pocket, left coat pocket. You must have a reel with a stop on it, 
that is, the reel that allows you to have some thread out from the reel 
without it going back at once. When you are ready push the stop button, 
and the thread winds up. 

Throw out a handkerchief to be examined. Allow the button of the reel to 
drop to the floor. The button must be waxed. When they throw back the 
handkerchief to you, pretend to catch it, but allow it to drop to the floor. 
Swing the thread so that the button goes on the handkerchief. Then step 
on it. Push the stop release, and the handkerchief will come right up in 
your hand. Which I call magic. I hate to stoop, and I wouldn't stoop for 
that, anyway. 
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JACK McTIGUE 


of Harvard, the cleverest stooge in magic, and the only man who can 
shellac a rabbit box with a spray gun, gave me a good peek which I will 
turn over to you, if you're good. It’s simple, even as you and I, but I have 
tried it several times and no one seemed to know how I knew his card. 

Have a card selected and as it is replaced, instead of bringing your little 
finger over the card to make the pass, add one card to the top of the 
selected card, and THEN insert your little finger and make the pass. This 
brings the card the second from the top. 

Now take the deck in your left hand, and with the right thumb at the end 
of deck nearest you, your first right finger curled on top, and your next 
two fingers at the end of deck away from you, riffle the cards with your 
THUMB, ’til you come to the top card, which you turn over face up. This 
is the usual method of turning over a top card, WHEN TWO ARE 
LIFTED AS ONE. But don't lift two, just one. 

The secret is that in riffling them, you see the second card, and know what 
it is. They'll say the top card is not theirs, of course, but you know by 
then, what the name of it is. Sounds in print too simple, but try it and 
when you fool them, you'll use it. 
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YOU ALL REMEMBER THAT 


old trick where you sit at a dinner table, invert a tumbler on the table in 
front of you, drape a piece of newspaper over it, and then lift up the glass 
with the newspaper around it, and a borrowed coin is placed on the table 
and the glass put over it. Then under cover of showing the coin is really 
there, you drop the glass in your lap. The newspaper still shows the form 
of the glass however, and the spectators think that it is still there. Then 
you crash your hand down and the glass is gone. 

Well sir, I did that trick in France and my buddies used to buy my dinner 
of pommes de terres and des oeufs every time I did it. So naturally, when 
Davenport comes out with a celluloid glass that is the best imitation of a 
glass that I ever saw, the most natural thing to do was to show the same 
trick to a couple of magicians at my house BUT THE GLASS WAS IN 
THE CENTER OF THE TABLE, AND NOT AT THE EDGE. First, I 
filled the glass with water and drank it, then inverted it, and followed the 
same routine, as usual, but when they saw it disappear (?) from the 
CENTER OF THE TABLE when I banged my hand down, they were 
really surprised. I simply picked up the remains of the celluloid glass with 
the newspaper and tossed it to one side, for the wife to pick up later on. 
You can have it, if you like it. 
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THEN AGAIN, THERE'S A STUNT I 


like to do at clubs, as the finish, altho' not a belly laugh, makes them say, 
consciously or unconsciously, "Well say, that's clever, isn't it?" I tell them 
a little story when I do the trick and as I go along here, I'll give you the 
works with the patter. 

The props are a wooden frame, a piece of glass and a paper bag. I use a 
frame about 5 by 8 inches, and it is just like a picture frame except that 
there is a slot at the bottom of it which is wide enough and thick enough 
so that the glass can slide thru LOOSELY. 

Your bag is also prepared as there is another slit in that so that the glass 
can also slide thru that EASILY. I use the ordinary manila grocer's bag. 
Now if you put the glass in the back of the frame and hold it at the top, 
you can easily put in brads, for no reason, except that everyone naturally 
would expect you to put brads in to hold the glass in the frame. If you put 
them in now AGAINST THE GLASS ITSELF, when you let go of the 
glass, it slides right out thru the bottom of the frame. 

Later on in the trick, when you put the frame in the bag, as soon as it gets 
out of sight, you let the glass go from your right hand, and your left hand, 
at the bottom of the bag, keeps the glass from falling right out. Your right 
hand guides the glass as you put frame in bag, and lets it out about an 
inch, just so that the bottom edge of glass goes thru the slit in the bottom 
of bag, and there the left hand holds it. The top of bag is then twirled 
around to close it up, and the bag is laid down on table, with back of bag 
away from audience. 

Then later when you pick up the bag, you simply take the top of it, pull it 
forward on the table, and the glass will come out, if you pull the bag ON 
THE TABLE, not tipping it up. Then take it all up in your hand and the 
glass stays on the table. 

One more thing, before you put the glass you will also put a picture in it 
of either a girl or a fellow, so you must obtain a picture of someone, or 










use your own if you wish, but if you do, you will, of course, change the 
patter to suit. Here it is, coming at you. 

"I was talking with a dentist the other day and we were speaking about 
collecting money. He told me that he was having tough luck, that 
collecting money with him was like pulling teeth. I was riding in an upper 
at the time. The reason that he couldn't collect money is that the people he 
did business with didn't think he earned it because he never used gas, and 
he never used novocaine or any forceps or any instrument that dentists 
usually use. You see, HE was the fellow who really had the nerve. And he 
told me how he did it, in fact, he invited me in for a demonstration, and 
tonight folks, I'm going to show you how he did it. 

"The day that I went for the demonstration, I went in his office and right 
away I got an awful surprise. I saw all the latest magazines on the table. 
(Wait for a laugh.) Well, soon a fellow came in with his face all screwed 
up. I thought he'd just seen a Mae West picture, but he said he had a 
terrible toothache. The Doctor said, "Sit in the chair and I'll pull it out." I 
mean he'd pull the tooth out, not the chair. You see, the chair was already 
out. 

"So the man sat down and the first thing the dentist asked him was where 
his photograph was. And the man took out his photo like this (take photo 
off table or out of pocket). The dentist then picked up a frame like this, 
put the photo in and then the glass (knock the glass on something to show 
it's real glass) and then put some brads in. The man says, "I thought you 
were a dentist, I didn't come in to get my pants pressed." The dentist said, 
"I'm just showing you how a wooden frame looks around you, if you 
never wake up." 

"Which do you want," he says, "Novocaine or gas?" The fellow says, 
"Ether, I GOT gas already on my stomach". The dentist says, "I got 
electricity in my hair but I'm not bragging about it." The man says, "I 
think that it is in the bag". And the dentist says, "Not yet, but it will be." 
So he took the frame and the man's face, (the picture you use should be a 
large face). I mean the man's picture, and slipped it into a bag like this 
(put the frame in, allow the glass to slip thru the slit in the bottom, and the 
fingers of left hand stop it). "Now," he says, "we'll tie the bag (simply 
twirl the mouth) and lay it here on the table (do so)." 

"Now," he says to the man, "Be patient (to put this over, roll eyes upward 
and smile) and we'll see what happens." He sat down and started to make 



out a bill for the man and I leaned over and he was putting down $5.00 for 
services rendered when suddenly the man jumped up from the chair and 
said, "Don't make out a bill for me." The dentist said, "Why not?" The 
man said, "Why, because the tooth is all right now, it doesn't ache any 
more." (Now you slide bag off table, leaving the glass there, and take bag 
up in right or left hand.) The dentist said, "That’s true, and I knew it. 

That’s my method. I cured you, for you see (take frame out) (crush bag 
and toss away) the frame is still there, the picture you gave me of your 
face is still there, but the PANE IS GONE." (Take out picture and put 
hand thru frame to show that glass has disappeared.) That folks, is where 
the famous expression originated, "A tooth for a tooth and an T follows 
an 'H'." 
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BOW 


You know those fake pieces of food you see in a new ice box that is on 
display, such as steaks, tomatoes, etc. Well, get two pork chops and your 
local refrigerator dealer will tell you where, if he won't sell them to you. 
Paint one of them a muddy BROWN, to resemble a COOKED PORK 
chop, and then you are all set. 

Whenever you use a production box of any kind, or a large jap hank box, 
or anything where you produce articles, have the brown chop in among 
the production articles, and have the other one on your table or in your 
pocket. 

During the production, remark "A lot of people that see me do this trick 
don't think it is so hot, but I'll show you how hot it is. Put in the fake pork 
chop, and then draw out a few more articles, with the same pork chop 
underneath them (silks, etc.) and then bring out the COOKED one, 
displaying it with pride, saying something like, "That SHOWS you what a 
HOT trick THAT one is. It's all cooked." 
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A VERY LITTLE KNOWN METHOD 


of marking cards is the next thing that you will get my dears. I learned 
this from a soldier in a town called Belveaux in France in 1919, and have 
been using it ever since. This chap was an ex-navy man and he sure 
cleaned up the camp playing blackjack and stud. I used to sit around the 
cafes a lot (when behind the lines) and knowing that I did a couple of 
tricks, a fellow tipped me off that the Y.M.C.A. had a couple of American 
Decks of Cards. So I went over to the "hut" and to make a long story 
short, I picked up at a good price, the last or only three decks of cards 
they had. 

It seems that right after this, this ex-navy man tried to get a deck or two 
from the "Y" and they told him that I had bought the last lot. So he looked 
me up and found me over in a cafe (and what cognac). Well, not knowing 
when I might pick up any more cards, and really needing them, as I was 
doing shows for the boys whenever the opportunity presented, I told him 
"NO", and only after much persuasion, and with the promise that he 
would show me the "gag" I gave him a deck. 

We went upstairs and here is what he did. He laid all the aces out, then the 
twos, etc. thruout the deck. Then he took a razor blade and broke it into 
halves. Then with one of the INSIDE CORNERS, he would mark the four 
aces, then turn them end for end, and mark the other corners, then the 
deuces, etc. and when the corner got dull, after seven or eight cards, he 
would use the opposite inside corner, and then the OTHER half of the 
blade. 

He used up a few blades to mark the deck. Later on, I saw him over in one 
of the other cafes, with a bunch of fellows in front of him, and he had his 
hat on the table simply loaded with francs of all denomination. He was 
playing blackjack and he cleaned them all out. 

I got fifty francs for the deck and the knowledge I have just imparted to 
you. Split your blade in two, use the inside corners of each half, and mark 
your cards at the point where you wish to. It is a real good method. There 
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I'VE HAD QUITE A LITTLE 
SUCCESS 


with a poker deal with four aces and you might like it. This is entirely 
impromptu and you can do it anywhere. Perhaps you have been doing a 
few 4 Ace tricks (Heving forbid) and you have the aces handy. 

ANYWAY, you show the four aces on top. From here I'll give the routine 
as I do it. Cut the cards so that there are two piles on the table. Now with 
the cards still on the table, riffle the two piles together, leaving the four 
aces on top. Ask them if they know where the four aces are. They'll 
follow you all right and tell you that they are on top. Now do it again but 
this time make a couple of false cuts, the double and triple, and then turn 
the four top cards over and there are the aces again. 

This time you say you'll do it slower, so you shuffle the same way, but 
this time you shuffle about four or five cards on TOP of the aces, square 
them up. Now shuffle again, leaving four or five more cards on top of the 
others again, so you now have ten or eleven cards on top of the aces, but 
you must know exactly how many. That’s easy, as you see the cards that 
fall on top as you riffle. 

Now ask them where the aces are, and they'll say they don't know. You 
say that YOU DON'T KNOW EITHER, but you'll find them, and you 
pick up the deck, and now with an overhand shuffle, cards in right hand, 
you run off in left hand, one by one, the number of cards that were on top 
of the aces, and then throw the balance on top. Now false shuffle the deck 
and throw the top four cards face up on the table and they are the four 
aces. 

It’s easy to do but LOOKS good to the spectators. 

Put the aces on top of the deck again, and with the right thumb, crimp UP 
the lower right corner of the top ace, and then casually turn the deck 
around so that the crimp is now in the upper left corner (not too big a 









crimp, just enough for you to catch it). Now false shuffle the deck as 
much as you wish, leaving the four aces on top at the finish of the shuffle. 

Next, take the deck in left hand, and with right hand, you UNDERCUT 
the deck about half, and just as you throw this half on top of the left hand 
portion, with you crimp that left hand portion with the fleshy part of your 
thumb and fingers. Then throw the right hand portion on top. Watch this 
crimp, just enough so that you can cut the cards easily afterwards. 

Now even them all up, and with the cards on your left hand, you invite 
someone to cut them about in half, and they will cut at the crimp, which 
brings your four aces on top again. If they don't cut at the crimp (but they 
will, if you crimped correctly ) NOW YOU STATE YOU will allow 
anyone to cut again. Lay the cards down on table and have anyone cut, 
and replace the cut themselves, but as they replace the cut, you notice 
ABOUT how many cards go on top of the lower portion. We'll say you 
figured about 25. 

You are going to deal a hand of poker and you've got to figure it out 
before you deal. If you will take the deck in your left hand, by a glance at 
the side, you will know exactly where the four aces are because the top 
was crimped at the corner. Now if there were about 25 cards in the top 
portion of the cut, I'd say I'd deal three hands of poker, 5 cards to each 
hand. Then turn the hands over and let them all see them. 

You now, by spreading the cards out a little, can determine exactly how 
many cards are on top of the ace and you figure accordingly as you allow 
them to draw. If there were nine cards left on top of the aces, you could 
give three cards to the first man, and if the other hand was no good, you 
could give him five cards, or a new hand, and then you could draw five 
yourself, discarding your hand and you'd get the four aces. 

This is a method whereby you must use your own brain while doing the 
trick. The main effect is to get the four aces yourself, and you do it 
ALWAYS, by figuring out how to draw for the other hands. If someone 
says, I'd draw three cards to this, and you only want to give him TWO 
cards, on account of the count, get a peek of the top card, and mention 
that card, saying, "Well, it wouldn't do any good as the top card is the 
.", and throw it down, etc., etc. 

You're giving them the impression that you know exactly what's coming 
off and having your own way about it, which you MUST HAVE, altho’ it 




isn't plain to the spectators that this is the case. THE EFFECT, 
REMEMBER, is that the cards are shuffled, cut twice and evened up BY 
the spectators, and then you deal yourself FOUR ACES, every time. It's a 
dandy effect, and the writer uses it constantly. 
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COME ON FOR A MINUTE TO THE 
MENTAL 


department. We'll do a trick for you that you can use in your parlor or 
your club. You're going to have a book selected out of three, and 
FREELY SELECTED, with absolutely no force, and then you're going to 
have a deck shuffled, and have three cards selected in the most natural 
manner ever offered the magical fraternity, and you are going to predict 
the words on the line in the book that was freely chosen. Sounds good so 
far, doesn't it? 

Well, first get three books alike, and let me tell you how I made my set. I 
used two of the books the way they came, and the third one, I ripped out 
the first hundred pages and then took ANOTEfER cover from a smaller 
book, and had the hundred pages bound in this cover, and I was ready... 
almost. 

Next, I took three different paper covers which come on books all the 
time, and put them on the books I had. Now I had two books about the 
same size, and another book much smaller, with THREE DIFFERENT 
PAPER COVERS ON THEM, so that anyone would naturally think, 
when I took them from a book shelf, or even from my table, that the 
books were ordinary books and different ones. But, each of the inside 
pages were exactly the same. 

Now when I use it for a show, I ALWAYS have two other books, 
different sizes, and different paper covers, and I have one of these on top 
and one on bottom of the pile, and when I have one selected, they WILL 
NEVER FAIL TO TAKE ONE OF THE THREE BOOKS IN THE 
MIDDLE of the pile of five. Do this in your parlor also. It will work out 
exactly as I say. Now you have your book forced. Don't let them open it. 
YOU lay it aside on the table. 

Next you have a deck of cards. It is face up on the table. The face up top 
three cards are prepared in the following manner. Say you wish to force 










page 36, line 4, you take a three spot, a six, and a four, and on the back of 
each of the cards, you place a small dab of DIACHYLON about an inch 
from top of card in the middle of the back, and another dab about an inch 
from the bottom. Then take any other cards from the deck and press one 
against the back of each of the three cards, then put them on the face of 
the deck with the 3, 6, and 4 not showing. Now you have three cards on 
top (face up deck) and to these three cards, you have stuck back to back 
the 3, 6, and 4. 

Pick your deck up, remarking that you will lay three of the cards aside. 
Take the three cards from the face of deck (really 6 cards) and stand them 
face up. (If you laid them on table someone might see that there were 
more than three cards.) 

Now have the deck shuffled and then some spectator is invited to cut the 
deck about a third down. He just lifts up the cut, and you place the first of 
the prepared cards in the cut FACE UP, so that one card appears to be 
face up in a face down pack. Now square the deck up, and repeat this with 
the other two cards, haying the deck cut at two other places. Now is the 
time to square up the deck and lay it aside, telling them that later, you will 
have the cards FOLLOWING THE FACE UP CARDS, taken out. 

You now force your book, and lay it aside. Next pick up the deck, and 
running thru the cards face down, 'til you come to the first face up card, 
you separate this, by pressing the two cards apart, and offering the next 
one to the spectator to TAKE OUT HIMSELF. You do this with the next 
card, and tell him that these two cards represent a number. The first card 
he took represents the first numeral of the number and the second card, 
the second numeral. Thus, if the first card was a seven spot, and the 
second card was a 2, the number he would think of would be 72. 

This number represents the number of the page of the book he is to look 
at, and the third card he takes, whatever number is upon that, represents 
the LINE on the page. I always mention to them that if they take a face 
card to let you know, and you will have them take another card. Naturally 
they won’t, but this is just a psychological remark. 

When you put the three cards on top of deck after they are prepared at 
first, remember to have the first card underneath a three spot, then a six 
under the next one and then the four under the next one. In that way, 
THEY WILL COME OUT ALL RIGHT. 



All that is necessary for you to do now is to have someone open the book 
at that page and look at the line and read it aloud and that is the same 
thing that you had written at the start of the trick and had given to 
someone to hold. They check it at this point and the trick is over. Look 
back and see the FAIRNESS WITH WHICH THE CARDS WERE 
SELECTED, THE FAIRNESS WITH THE SELECTION OF THE 
BOOK, the fairness of everything, and you will have a trick that will fool 
anyone, magician or no magician. 

I might say that the force herein is brand new, and is original, and has 
been recommended by A1 Baker and Stuart Judah and hosts of others, and 
is the force used in my "LAST WORD" trick. I only include it here as I 
have ample reason to believe that the force is being copied now, and to 
protect myself and the buyers of the "LAST WORD", I include it. That 
however, is only ONE FIFTH of the subterfuges used in that trick "THE 
LAST WORD". 

Try this force. You'll find it will fool your brother magician as easily as 
the layman. I've done it hundreds of times. 
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WANT AN IDEA? 


Get some celluloid, about the thickness of a playing card. Cut two pieces 
with a pair of scissors, one the same length of a regular playing card, and 
the width of it A TRIFLE LARGER, maybe 1/16 of an inch, or even 
l/32nd of an inch. Cut the other one the same length as a bridge size card, 
but the width of it, you cut a trifle wider again, say the same l/32nds of an 
inch wider. Now put them in your pocket and go visit someone. If you 
haven't anyone to visit, come see me. And when I let you use my deck of 
cards, you don't care whether it’s a bridge size card or a regular size deck, 
you can add to the deck at any time, the right piece of celluloid, and you 
have a WIDE CARD that you can do lots of tricks with. 
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NOW I'M GOING TO GIVE YOU 
BOYS 


that play real dates, a trick that I always use myself and never yet failed to 
make a real hit with an audience. Never mind fooling magicians, now, 
we're going to put a trick in your program and the audience always pays 
the bills, remember, not your brother magician, no matter how much you 
enjoy fooling him. 

Get a board about twenty inches long, about 5 or 6 inches wide, and just 
thick enough so it won't bend too much. Have it hinge in the middle if you 
want, so that when you open it, you can hold the both ends of board and it 
won't collapse. Now put some diachylon on the top card of your deck, and 
you are all ready to do a trick that will cause an audience to talk about you 
more than any bird cage trick. How do I know? Because I do it and I 
know what they say. 

When you get ready, (I always have the diachylon card in my trousers 
pocket and palm it on top when I am ready) have one person come up, 
and give them the board to hold outstretched, just as if they were holding 
a tray. Now take your cards, hold them up and fan them so audience can 
see they are all different and an ordinary deck, and then spread them out 
on the board face down. Now have another spectator come up and help 
you. He is to look intently at the cards, and finally settle his mind on one, 
and ONE ONLY, and that card he finally settles on, he is to push it out 
about two inches from the rest of the cards with his forefinger. You 
demonstrate what you want him to do. 

When he finally settles on one and pushes it out a little, you continue 
pushing it out, and scoop up the cards and place them in your left hand, 
calling attention to the card on the board, and asking him if that is the one. 
He'll say Yes of course, and you take that card and put it on the top of the 
deck, press down with thumb, hand him a pencil and let him put his 
initials on it, and then you take the card (really two cards) put it back on 
board, put deck away, and after a little talk, turn the card over and show it 










is the card that you said he would take. 


Now that's simple enough for anyone to do isn’t it, and perhaps you say 
already that it’s LOUSY, but wait a minute and see what a little PATTER 
will do for the trick, and A LITTLE SALESMANSHIP. I've given you the 
way the trick is done, now I'll show you how to SELL IT TO AN 
AUDIENCE. Remember, now, that when you sell a trick to an audience, 
you are GETTING PAID FOR IT, so if I SHOW YOU HOW TO SELL 
IT, I'm giving you something that's worth MONEY to you. 

First of all get the party to hold the board, and then with the fake card on 
top, you spread them out, then walk away from the spectator, and point to 
another spectator, saying, "Would you mind stepping up here for a 
moment, Sir? Thank you very much. Just stand beside the other 
gentleman for a moment." 

"Now Ladies and Gentlemen, I don't like to be rude, but my business 
makes me. I'm going to do something I hadn't ought to do (all this time, 
you are walking around, looking at the people in front of audience, 
selecting someone to work with) and if you'll pardon me, I'm going to 
whisper. I'll whisper to this lady here (nod in the lady's direction). I'm 
going to whisper something to the lady, and you will please excuse me, 
(now you whisper this to the lady), "The gentleman who is assisting me 
will take the ten of diamonds." (We presume the top card with the 
diachylon is the ten of diamonds.) 

Now you stand up straight, and continue, "Later on, folks, I'm going to 
ask the lady to rise and tell everyone in the audience exactly what I've 
whispered to her." Now you go back to the two spectators, and addressing 
the one who came up last you say, "Now, Sir, here's a deck of cards. I 
have shown them to be all different. This gentleman here is holding them 
spread out. My hands are not touching them. I want you to look at them 
intently. There are 52 cards there. I want you to settle your mind on ONE 
OF THEM. Change your mind as often as you wish, and after you settle 
your mind on ONE of them, I want you to take your forefinger and push it 
out an inch or so away from the rest (now you show him exactly what you 
want him to do). Is that clear, Sir? Now take your time. I'm going to make 
him mad, Ladies and Gentlemen, later on, he's going to say, well, why 
didn't I pick the next one, or why DID I pick that one, but nevertheless, 
the point I want to bring out is that he has his absolute free choice of any 
of the fifty-two cards." 



(Now you turn away, after nodding to the man to go ahead and do as you 
said. Look at him, and when he has pushed one out, go over to the cards, 
and follow the routine as described.) 

After you get the card on the top of deck, take out your pencil, saying, 
"Now I want everything to be absolutely fair about this, I don't want 
anyone afterward to say that I changed your card, Sir. I want them to be 
positive, and so that there can be NO mistake, will you take this pencil 
and initial the card in any way you wish?" He does so, and you take the 
card (two cards stuck together) off the deck, place on the board, put the 
deck in your pocket and step away. 

Now you continue, "Now, folks, what did we do?" We showed a deck to 
be ordinary. This gentleman (or lady) held the cards on the board, all 
spread out. The gentleman had his absolute free choice of any card and 
the card that he chose and initialed is resting on the board now. At this 
time, I'm going to ask the lady to stand up. (Nod your head to the lady you 
whispered to) and tell every one what I whispered to her. (She will do 
this, saying that you whispered that the gentleman would take the ten of 
diamonds, then you go over to board, pick up the card, show it slowly, 
turning it around, and saying at the same time), "And how, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen do you account for the fact that that is exactly the card the 
man chose." (Bow immediately, and while they applaud, tell the people 
that helped you to take their seats, and you take the board away and set it 
down somewhere.) Bow again. Finish. 

This is EXACTLY the way I do the trick myself. It takes about 4 minutes. 
I charge $3.00 a minute for material that I sell to club magicians. At this 
rate, this trick alone FOR YOUR WORK, is worth what you paid for the 
book. 
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NOW YOU MAGICIANS THAT 


like to fool other magicians at your meetings etc., here's one for you, and 
it's one of my favorites. You HAVE to do the one hand pass, because this 
effect looks REAL HONEST when you use the one hand pass. It is, to 
describe, simply a location, but the moves you go thru, make it a real card 
trick with anybody's deck of cards. 

First of all take one of your cards, and with your thumb on the right hand 
edge (with the card face down), you crimp the side of card in the place 
you'll notice in FIG. 7. Crimp it UP. You shuffle the deck now, and then 
let everyone else shuffle it if you want. Next, have a card freely selected, 
and then have it put back. Bring it to the top, via the pass. 



Immediately shuffle the deck in the following manner. The cards in right 
hand, all of them, ready for an overhand shuffle. With left hand fingers, 
draw of both top and bottom cards together. See FIG. 8. Now shuffle all 
in a regular shuffle on top. At finish, your selected card should be second 
from bottom. 

Next, show the top card and the next card, etc. are not the selected ones. 
Now turn over deck, and let them see bottom. They don't see their card 
and 9 out of 10 magicians will be fooled already, even tho' they saw you 








make the pass. 


Now shuffle again exactly as before, taking the top and bottom cards off 
at the start, together, then shuffle off the balance, LEAVING THE LAST 
CARD ON TOP. Now that is the selected card. Next look along the side 
of deck, as you square it up, for that crimped card. Hold the cards now in 
left hand, ready for the one hand cut, and MAKE IT, but when it is HALF 
MADE, that is, when the lower half of deck has dropped down, AS YOU 
CONTINUE THE PASS, your right hand takes off the top card (of the top 
half) and as you complete the cut, the card goes on top. This is done in a 
flash, quicker, lots quicker, than I can explain it here. 


Now your crimped card is on the bottom and your selected card is on the 
top. You have them pretty well balled up by now with your shuffles. Now 
you want to know what their card is, and here's how you find out. Take 
deck in left hand and with left thumb, riffle the corner of the deck, and cut 
it about half, lifting off the top half with the right hand, and with left 
hand, push over the top card a little and hold up your hand so they can see 
that pushed over card and say "Is that your card?" AND JUST WHEN 
YOU HOLD IT UP FOR THEM TO SEE, you peek at the top card in 
right hand, as per Illus. No. 12. 


I This illustration has the card 
bent back quite a lot for 
purposes of clearness, but you 
actually only pull that card back 
a trifle, enough for a quick 
glimpse. AND REMEMBER, 
YOU WILL NEVER BE 
CAUGHT IF YOU DO IT AS 
DESCRIBED because THEY 
MUST LOOK AT THE CARD 
YOU ARE SHOWING WITH 
YOUR LEFT HAND. 


Now even up the whole deck, 
make the one hand pass again, which brings the selected card in the 
middle and the crimped card on top of it. Next show the top few cards and 
the bottom few, and as the deck is all evened up, and their card is not 
around top or bottom, what can they think. NOTHING. So you tell them 
the name of their card and ask them if that isn't right, and then say "I 
wonder if I could find it for you." 






Make the one hand pass again, with your TIP OF THUMB against the 
crimped card, and after completing the pass, turn over the top card and 
show it. It's a hard trick for ANYONE to follow, and in the trick, I have 
given you a new peek, a new location, and a shuffle that seems to fool 
them all. The whole of them combined make up a trick for you that you 
can show anywhere and fool the majority, if not all. 
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ANOTHER SUGGESTION 


Bob Hull, of Crooksville, Ohoho, tells us how to reverse the pack in a 
million ways and one cut will bring them all face down again. It looks 
fine and I like it, Bob. May I offer one suggestion? SPRING THE 
CARDS FIRST from right to left hand, as usual, and this automatically 
crimps them a trifle. Now do your turn avers taking a few cards at a time 
and reversing them and continue the stunt until through, and then evening 
the cards in your left hand, you will see the crimp plainly. Now all you do 
is to make a quick ONE HAND CUT, with left hand, and instead of 
completing it in the ordinary manner, as the top portion comes UNDER, 
you reverse the whole portion (top) and that brings the cards all face 
down, without looking for a break or a place to cut, or without running 
through the deck at all. Geo. Pierce, Jim Grigsby, Gen. Grant, etc., all 
thought so well of this one little move, I include it here. 
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MAE WEST AGAIN 


I'd say, "Come up and see me sometime," but I'm down in the basement, 
or, as the famous John Northern Hilliard would and did say, "The 
mysterious dungeon." Well, you have your card selected, get a peek at it 
any way you wish, let them shuffle it up as much as they wish, and you 
take the deck and get the card on top you next fan the deck, faces out, so 
they can see the cards, and ask them if they see their card. You'll hear 
them say "NO," if you're not deaf, because you have fanned the cards so 
they COULDN'T see it. 

You are holding the deck in your left hand, and with the right hand's help, 
you now insert your left little finger under the card that was selected, 
which should be on top, or as you hold the cards fanned out, at your 
extreme right. 

Now you ask them if they ever heard of Mae East. They'll say they heard 
of Mae WEST. You tell them that East is West, and ask them to repeat 
her favorite saying, which is "Come up and see me sometime." When they 
say it, use your left thumb and swing back of the deck the selected card so 
that it comes up in sight, way up in the middle of the fanned out cards. It’s 
cute, that’s all. So’s Mae. 
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HERE'S A GOOD ONE FOR YOU 


A deck is shuffled by spectator. You have him cut the deck in half and 
you take one-half and spread it face up on table. Now take the other half 
and spread it face up in the same way, somewhere below the other half. 
While you have your back turned, he takes a card from EITHER 
SPREAD OUT HEAP, inserts it in the other heap, shuffles that heap up, 
and hides the other heap. You take the heap he shuffled up and locate the 
card. 

This is a dandy to fool a magician with. And you do it, of course, with 
anyone's deck. Incidentally, there are no trick cards used in the tricks in 
this book. 

Lay out the heaps as detailed above, and while you are laying out the 
bottom fan on table, you are mentally counting the pips on the upper 
heap. But you DISCARD EVERY TEN YOU COME TO. For instance, 
the cards starting at the right of the heap are, we'll say, an 8, 9, 3, Queen, 
ten spot, 4, 5, etc. here's the way you count. Start with the 8, and 9 are 17, 
but you don't say 17, you say SEVEN, and discard the 1, then you say 4, 
because the next card is a three and your total was 1, now forget any face 
cards and any ten spots, so next you would say 8, because 4 and the next 
card which is a four, is 8, then the next card is a five spot, so you say 
THREE, as they both add to thirteen, but you always discard the ten. 

Now, when you run through the pile, you will have some number left like 
six or seven or whatever it is it matters not. If there is a seven left over 
then there must be THREE LEFT OVER in the bottom pile. Let them take 
a card from either pile, put it in the other and shuffle up, and hide the first 
pile. 

All you do is take the pile, ask them which pile they put the card IN, 
upper or lower pile, and if they say upper, you spread the cards out again, 
counting them the same way as before, and you ALWAYS SUBTRACT 
the number you had left in the first place, from the number that is left at 
the finish. 








Suppose when you go through at finish, and there is 9 left over after all 
the tens are discarded, subtract 7 from 9 and you know he took a deuce. 
Now if there's two deuces in the pile, work the "A red card?" and if so, 
toss it out, if not, immediately pass out the black deuce, etc., etc. 

If they said they put the card in the lower pile, you know three was left 
over in that heap, and you work in the same manner. I've had them 
puzzled for a long time on this, and I hesitated to include this here, but 
here it is, and as the tailor said, suit yourself. 
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I CAN'T BE MEAN 


so I won't argue with the guy, but some one says this is old. As far as I know, it is 
MINE, and even if there is similarity with something else that produces the same 
effect, I still think so much of it, that I include it. It fooled the man who said the move 
was familiar to him. That was enough for me. I got the move from an old color change 
that I used to do years ago. 

The card is selected, and is in center of deck, we'll say. Deck is squared up and 
without any pass, or any move that is perceptible to spectator, the top card is turned 
over and that’s the baby. This is another one that Ten Kai thought a lot of. 

Elave the card selected in this way. Riffle the deck, with faces toward audience, and 
have them tell you when to stop. When they say stop, you do so, let them see the card, 
and your right hand hinges up the right side of the upper half, your fingers of left hand 
go in between the two halves, and the tips of your second and third left fingers, push 
the card out (see Illus. No. 13.) This illustration, if you notice carefully, shows the 
corner of the card being clipped between the right little finger and third finger tips. 



Your right hand now comes away from the deck to the right, just enough to bring out 











the card, on a perfectly straight line, (see now FIG. 14) then immediately goes back to 
deck, leaves card on top, deck squared up, bottom card shown, by turning the deck 
around and you're all done. This should be done very fast, and if you DO it fast, you 
have a nice quick move, with nothing suspicious about it, to bring a card to the top of 
the deck from the center. Study those illustrations again. They tell the story better than 
my words. 
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NOW ONE MORE AND THEN YOU 
CAN GO TO BED 


Here's an easy one but another one of my favorites, it fools them so easily. 
And you'd THINK they'd get it. But they don't. 

Have the deck shuffled, and then you take it, fan it out and have any card 
selected. Now square up the deck, and with right hand you cut the deck, 
lifting off the top part and have the card replaced on the top of the lower 
half. Now slap the top half down on top of lower, but just as you're 
putting the top half down, put your little finger above the bottom half, and 
then square up deck. 


NOW you're all ready to make 
the pass, BUT YOU DON'T 
MAKE THE PASS. Your left 
hand hinges over the top half, 
exactly as in the pass, your right 
hand lifts up the bottom half, 
turns it face up, and now your 
hands are EXACTLY AS IN 
FIGURE 11. EXACTLY, with 
your left forefinger pointing to 
the face card of the packet in 
right hand, and you are saying, 
as you do this, "Now this isn't 
that old gag of putting your card 
next to the seven of clubs (or whatever card is on face) but so you'll be 
sure, I'll put your card down here some place." And your left thumb 
pushes over the top card of left hand packet, and pushes it in between the 
tips of the little finger and third fingers of right hand (the right hand 
packet is held still as in illustration,). 



KEEPING THE CARD FACE DOWN AND LEVEL, your left thumb 
riffles the portion in left hand, and your right fingers now insert the card 










in the center somewhere of the left hand portion. This is apparently their 
card, but when you throw the top portion on the bottom portion, all you 
do is turn over the top card and that is their card. I usually get a peek of 
the card as in Illus. 12, and besides making it appear on top, I tell them 
the name of it also before turning it over. 

The success of this trick depends on your nonchalance, and the manner 
that you do it. You will be tickled to death, after you get it down, how 
easy you'll fool fellows who really know card tricks. Don't pass it up. 
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NOW WE'RE DONE 


I've tried to give you some information that I trust you LIKED. Walker 
did a wonderful clear job on the illustrations and Dave Brown deserves 
congratulations on the make-up and cover of this, my 10th book to the 
magical fraternity. And thanks muchly, John, for the preface. If I 
understood all the words you used, I'd enlarge on my thanks. I'll look up 
some of 'em some day. I appreciate it more than, perhaps, you realize. 

And to you, my dear reader (I'm bowing). I thank you for your patronage, 
and beg of you to look forward to my next one, which is in preparation, a 
book, the like of which has never before been offered to you. It will be an 
indexed patter book for CLUB MAGICIANS. Patter to use when you play 
every kind of an organization. Patter when you play hotels, Odd Fellows, 
Masons, Knights of Columbus, Elks, etc. and patter to FIT those 
situations. Opening talks for every kind of an occasion, to be used by 
magicians. A real valuable book, to be printed in book form, and a book 
that you will refer to every time you play a club for the proper and 
appropriate talk for that occasion. I have been working on this three years, 
and intend that it shall be the best Patter Book ever written. 
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History of Magic and Magicians 

by H. J. Burlingame 

Preface 

The following little pamphlet on Magic and Magicians is not intended to be a 
complete work on such a vast and interesting subject. It is only to show who 
the leading conjurers have been in the past ages and their principal feats. 
Outside of the information obtained during my residence on the continent of 
Europe in the early 70s and again in the '80s, I desire to express my 
appreciation for information secured from Mr. Carl Willman, of Hamburg, 
Frost's Works, and from my friend, Prof. M. Hermann, of Berlin. Perhaps at 
some future time the work way be taken up again and enlarged upon. 

H. J. B. 


History of Magic and Magicians 

Who is there who does not remember the first magical performance he ever 

witnessed? We recollect distinctly that the doors had no sooner opened than we 
were the first to buy tickets and taking our seats a full hour before the 
performance was to commence, waited impatiently and with a beating heart till 
the curtain should rise in front of this world of wonders. And when the 
marvelous performance commenced, when eggs changed into dollars, dollars 
into pocket handkerchiefs, bird cages disappeared in the air, and empty boxes 
held numerous presents. Then we lived in a land of dreams far away from 
earth. 

Nowadays it is quite easy to look behind the scenes of a conjurer. A number of 
dealers in, and makers of conjuring apparatus will sell you everything in this 
line the heart can wish for; wands, cups, rings, balls, prepared cards, and many 
other things too numerous to mention, and all "ready for instant use, 
accompanied by full and complete instructions." Books without number, from 
the cheap ten cent "sell" of a circus pamphlet to the fully illustrated manual 
elegantly bound, offer to initiate you into the mysteries of the black art. But all 





these books and directions, with only a few exceptions, tell you only of what 
the trick consists, and not how it's done, without regard to the fact that just the 
most interesting tricks are kept secret by the adepts or sold for a high price. 

Indian Jugglers and Necromancers 

In order for us to arrive at a clear understanding of Magicians and their works, 
we must begin at the beginning, or in other words, go back, almost to the 
primeval man. Space will not allow us to take up the early history of magic, or 
its supernatural features or tendencies with which it teemed in the dark ages; 
the scope of the present article is the practical part of magic and its exponents, 
as applied to the furnishing of harmless and pleasing entertainments. Let us 
consider first the Indian jugglers and necromancers. 

How thoroughly they were skilled in magic is shown in an ancient Persian 
manuscript written by Emperor Jepang. In it, he describes the operations of 
Indian jugglers who had been asked to show their tricks for the amusement of 
the court. The emperor was so astonished at the wonders created by these men, 
that he was forced to ascribe to them supernatural powers. 

First they were asked to raise on the spot ten mulberry trees from a 
corresponding number of seeds. They placed the mulberry seeds in the ground 
in different places and in a few moments a mulberry tree began to spring from 
the earth, and every tree had leaves, branches and fruit. Trees of all kinds were 
produced in the same manner, and they all bore their fruit, which the emperor 
declared to be very good. Before the trees were removed there appeared among 
their branches birds of marvelous beauty in their color, form, and in their 
songs. Finally it was noticed that the leaves of the trees took on the last tints of 
autumn, and gradually, as they had appeared, the trees sunk away from the spot 
where the conjurer had created them. 

Incredible as this story seems, the ornithologist, Major Price, assures us that he 
himself witnessed similar performances on the west coast of India. But he 
noticed that a cover was used to conceal the operation, and hence thinks that 
the jugglers carry with them trees in all stages of development, from the tender 
plant of a few days to the fully bearing. Major Price has undoubtedly hit upon 
the right solution of the mystery. 

Unfortunately most travelers who publish reports of such occurrences lack the 
necessary knowledge of magic to judge and interpret rightly what they have 
seen. 


If numerous scholars who travel the world over as investigators would find out 



such conjurers' tricks, they would see at once that it is wise to suppose they 
make use of simple means and not such as belong to the supernatural. Not long 
ago a scholar described an experiment which he had himself seen performed by 
an Indian juggler. 

Twelve or fourteen persons, of whom nine belonged to the troupe, formed a 
circle, in the centre of which stood a basket. A juggler having lain himself in 
the basket, was covered up. The form of the juggler dwindled more and more 
and finally when the cover was removed the basket was found empty. The 
basket was again covered and the juggler reappeared in his former place. The 
traveler states that he could not explain this occurrence, the more unable to do 
so as there was no depression in the ground beneath the basket, the juggler was 
unprepared as the trick was performed in front of his host's residence. He 
further adds that he had often seen experiments by European magicians, but 
had never been so mystified. 

This is the opinion of a man about a thing of which he knows nothing, and 
hence he cannot understand it. 

When he says that the trick approaches the supernatural he arouses in the 
reader a disposition to look upon it in the light of superstition and instead of 
explaining, produces an opposite effect. If he had been perfectly conversant 
with the tricks of these conjurers, and had had a thorough knowledge of magic, 
he would have known that there is always means by which a person may be 
spirited away without the use of a hole in the ground, or a secret passage. For a 
conjurer who travels with professional companions it is an easy thing to 
perform the above mentioned trick, if you consider that he only works to 
perform an illusion. And it is for this purpose he travels with companions. 

How easily the public may be deceived is proven by a similar experiment of 
the clown, Tom Belling, called August, and performed for many years in 
Renz’s European Circus, and always to the greatest astonishment of his 
audience. He would place a table in the middle of the arena, ask a lady to step 
upon it, and then cover her with a wicker frame of paper. Twelve footmen, one 
after the other, passed through the frame. Then the performer took the frame 
from the table and the lady had disappeared. The explanation is very simple. 

One of the footmen was disguised as a lady; inside the frame he would quickly 
discard the lady's habit and walk out as a footman. It was not noticed that one 
more footman came out than went in, because as soon as one came out, he 
joined the others standing in the arena. 



The lady's dress was carried out in pieces by the several footmen, who found 
means of concealing them about their person. 

If Tom Belling had spirited the lady away from the table without first covering 
her, then it would have been a surprise. He needed accomplices, without which 
also the Indian conjurer would have been helpless. 

The second assertion of the above named traveler, viz., that this performance 
was superior to that of modern magicians, has also no foundation. 

The modern European or American magician is much better educated than his 
colleagues in other lands, and therefore he is able to perform much more deceit. 

To be able to judge this you must know magic thoroughly. 

The progress in science at its highest in Europe, has enabled the magician to 
practice his art to a greater extent than among less civilized nations. But it is a 
known fact that a person sees more wonders in a foreign land than in his own. 

The suppleness, perseverance and physical strength of Indian jugglers is well 
known. Fane states that in Delhi he saw several men jump into a well thirty 
metres deep, for a rupee thrown to them as an inducement to attempt the hardy 
feat. In Madras the people of this class are noted for the suppleness and 
flexibility of their bodies. For an example, they experience no difficulty in 
winding themselves in and out through the rounds of a ladder, In the same 
manner, having reached the top he again winds his way to the bottom. The 
ladder all this time being perfectly balanced in an upright position, without 
support of any kind. 

Tennant in his work on Ceylon, gives a lively description of some juggler's 
tricks, which he had the opportunity of seeing on the road between Colombo 
and Candia. The juggler stood upon a pole six feet high, and in this insecure 
position, the pole being unsupported, except through his poising, caught 
pebbles which a person threw him from the ground. 

When he opened his hand, instead of the pebbles being seen, birds would fly 
out and away. He broke an egg shell out of which crept a snake, and he juggled 
with a large number of metal balls, using his hands and elbows. 

These are performances which require a certain knowledge of illusion, as well 
as dexterity and remarkable flexibility of joint. They occupy but a small part of 
the science of magic, which employs the hidden powers of nature and technical 



secrets. 


The Origins of Magic 

Going back to the original subject of magic we are confronted with the query, 
what is its origin? And we must admit that the cradle of magic was carved from 
the wood of India. 

Magic found its most favored soil among the Medes and Persians. Their 
"wonder-men" had the name of "Megh" from which is derived the Greek word 
"Magus," and hence the word "magic" itself. 

Soon magic spread over Greece and Italy and in the middle ages over Arabia. 
Taking advantage of man's cupidity for gold, and his craze for this precious 
metal, magic adopted the special field of gold-making and alchemy, thus taking 
the place of the earlier use of astrology in order to satisfy human curiosity in 
prying into the future. 

Even in Munich in 1590, the two dogs of the magician Bragandino were found 
guilty of witchcraft, and condemned to death, The last official adept was the 
pharmacist, Boetticher, who however made porcelain instead of gold. His death 
occurred near the end of the last century. 


Modern Age of Magic 

With the Portuguese, St. Germain and the Count Balsamo Cagliostro, magic 
enters the modern age of jugglery. Although both were magicians and 
conjurers, they also appeared as so-called prestidigitateurs. Enlightenment 
fought constantly against the more notorious productions of this fictitious 
world. The practice of magic as a business had to be abandoned, and its 
practice threw off more and more of its garb of deceit. 

The magicians of the first half of our century, such as Pinetti, Compte, Grise, 
Dobler, Bosco, Anderson, Phillipe, Robert Houdin and others, all took the 
modern point of view, and labored rather to make magic appear as apparent 
only, and used a particular branch to entertain. 

The old time juggling was happily metamorphosed, magic taking its place, Still 
there remained unpleasant remnants of the old superstition, under the name of 
spiritualism, because the world is not satisfied with the ideal manifestation of 
spirits, but must have something tangible, and the useful humbug is always 
there to fill the pockets of its adherents. 



Faust 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were flourishing times for quacks, 
mountebanks and charlatans, to whom belonged Paracelsus, Agrippa von 
Nettesheim, Faust, and later, Mesmer, Dr. Eisenheart, Cagliostro, Dr. Graham, 
and others. The most celebrated of these mountebanks of the middle ages was 
undoubtedly John Faust, born at Knittlingen, in Wurtemburg, or according to 
others, in Saltwedel, in Altmark. 

At the time of the Reformation several adventurers traveled around under this 
name, which accounts for the different opinions as to his birthplace. Faust 
learned magic in Cracow, in Poland, and undoubtedly he was initiated into the 
so-called spiritualistic tricks. In Erfurt, before professors and students, he 
materialized the spirits of Homer, Hector, Achilles, Polyphemus, and Helena. It 
is related of him that at the inn of Knittingen, he ate up a boy, drank a whole 
tub of water, and later on produced the boy from behind the stove. 

In Madgeburg he performed his tricks in the market place. Claiming that he did 
not get enough money of the audience and did not care to stay any longer in the 
company of such ungrateful people, he said he was going to Heaven, and 
suddenly throwing down the reins of his horse, the latter began to ascend 
heavenward. Faust took hold of the horse's tail, his wife took hold of his coat, 
the servant clutched the skirt of his wife, and thus together they ascended to 
Heaven, if we are to believe his historians. 

Nostredamus 

He was followed by the noted adventurer, Notre Dame, better known by the 
Latin name of Nostredamus. He was born in the city of Remy, in Provence, 
about the year 1503. He was of Jewish extraction, and from two of his 
ancestors, inherited the profession he later followed. Both his grandfathers 
were celebrated physicians and astronomers, one was a physician to the king of 
Jerusalem and Sicily, and the other had a similar position with the Duke of 
Calabria. The former educated his son for a doctor and initiated him into the 
mysteries of astrology. 

Later the young man studied medicine at Montpelier, fled from the pest 
epidemic and settled at various places throughout the country, performing 
wonderful cures. Of the different kinds of necromancy, he practiced principally 
that of sooth-saying at the birth of a child, reading according to the position of 
the stars its future destiny. After having obtained fame in this branch, he 
practised all the arts within the limits of prophecy; he made the weather for the 
farmers, determined the time for planting and for harvesting, told fortunes, and 
designated the spot where stolen goods might be found. 



Nostredamus had good luck and gained great honors. 


He conceived the extravagant idea of prophesying to the world in print the 
density of nations and states, and like the Greek oracles he gave his predictions 
in short sentences, and preferred to clothe them in poetic figure rather than in 
direct expression, and thus from his rhymes one could read that which suited 
him best. 

The publications of his prophesies took place in 1555, at the desire of the 
queen, Catherine de Medeci. The prophet was called to Paris, invited to court, 
and loaded with presents. In a short time the second series of prophesies were 
printed. This time he dedicated his work to the king, who presented him with 
his portrait engraved on a gold medallion. Finally he was made court physician 
and astrologer, although in this office he did not predict any important events, 
not even the premature death of Henry the Second. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphus Philadelphia was the name of a celebrated conjurer who 
flourished in the latter part of the last century and who traveled very 
extensively through Germany, exhibiting his tricks in all the leading cities. His 
real name was Jacob Meyer. His tricks were very striking, particularly to the 
ordinary spectator who believed that the effects were accomplished by the 
performer being able to cause a temporary blindness of his audiences. 

This belief was very agreeable to Philadelphia, who did all he could to 
strengthen the belief that he was a real magician or conjurer of witches. During 
his travels he stopped at Goettingen, noted even at that time for its universities. 

During his stay there a peculiar advertisement appeared on the streets. It was a 
large wood cut and consisted of a large globe representing the earth, on the top 
of which was standing a ladder reaching up into the heavens. The Holy Trinity 
was represented standing on this ladder. On the top round was the Father with £ 
bow in his hand and in the act of shooting all arrow to his left. A few rounds 
below, the son was seated, and below him a dove. 

Frightful appearing angels looked down through the surrounding clouds. On 
each side and a little lower the resurrection was shown, the figures and forms 
having claws. The redeemed ones on the right side resembled frogs, and were 
illuminated by a light from the heavens. On the left side were the doomed 
chased by the imps of Satan and pictured as being seared by lightning from the 
clouds, and threatened by the arrow from the bow of the Father. 



This most peculiar thing, devoid of all taste, was used as a ridiculous preface to 
an announcement of Philadelphia. At the foot of the sheet was an ancient cut of 
the city of Goettingen, the particular feature of which was the church towers 
with their weather vanes. This printed sheet contained the following 
announcement: 


By request; (third edition) Advertisement: 

All admirers of supernatural physic are hereby notified that 

the world renowned magician, Philadelphus Philadelphia, who 
was mentioned by Cardamous in his book, 'de natura 
supernaturali,’ as the one envied by heaven and hell, has arrived 
here by regular mail, although it would have been just as easy for 
him to have come through the air. It fact, he is the same person 
who in the year 1482, on the public market in Venice, threw a 
ball of yarn up into the clouds, and then climbing the cord of 
yarn disappeared into the heavens. On the 9th of January this 
year, he will begin to show openly and secretly his one dollar 
tricks in the town halls, and will weekly advance to his better 
ones until he at last reaches his $500.00 tricks, among which are 
found some, that without talking nonsense, far exceed the most 
wonderful, in short, as might be said, worse things are 
impossible. He has had the honor to appear before all the high 
and low potentates of the earth, and appeared last week, and also 
four weeks ago, before Queen Ohera in Otaheiti, before whom he 
produced his tricks with great honors and applause. He can be 
seen every day, excepting Mondays and Thursdays. He cannot be 
seen between eleven and twelve in the forenoon, as he is at that 
time engaged in Constantinople, and he is not visible between 
twelve and one, as he dines at that hour. 

Of his many wonderful every day dollar tricks we will mention 
but a few, not particularly the best ones, but those which it takes 
the fewer words to describe. 

1st. Without leaving the room he will take the weather vane from 
the top of St. Jacob's church, and place it on the spire of St. 

John's church, and vice versa the vane from St. John's and place 
it on St. Jacob's. When they have remained in this position a few 
moments they will each return to their original positions. 






N. B. This is done by simple dexterity and without the use of a 
magnet. 

2nd. He will take six ounces of the purest arsenic, grind it to a 
fine powder, boil it in two quarts of milk, and treat the ladies 
present with it. As soon as they begin to feel the evil effects of it, 
he will give them a few teaspoonfuls of melted lead to drink and 
all will go home laughing and in the best of humor. 

3rd. He will take a stick of wood and strike a man on the front of 
its head until it falls down dead. While lying on the floor he will 
strike it another blow, when it will stand up and coolly ask, 

"what music is that I hear," and become as healthy and perfectly 
well as before. 

4th. He will pull the teeth of several ladies, and one of the 
spectators may then mix them up together in a sack, then load 
them into a shot-gun and fire off the charge at the head of the 
ladies whose teeth were pulled, and they will immediately find 
without pain or knowledge of the charm that their teeth are back 
into their proper places, solid and as ivory white as before. 

5th. A metaphysical effect, whereby he shows that something 
can be, and at the same time cannot be. It has caused a 
prodigious expense of time and money and he shows it solely for 
the benefit of the university, for one dollar. 

6th. He will take all the watches, rings and jewels from those 
present, also the cash, and when it is desired will give a receipt, 
then, with all these things thrown into a trunk take his departure. 
In eight days each person will tear their receipt in two, and as 
soon as this is done the watches, rings and jewels will return 
again. He has earned much money with this trick." 


Philadelphia read this dodger, which had undoubtedly been put out by a rival 
conjurer, and as a result disappeared on his journey between night and 
morning. 

Philadelphia came from a Jewish family in Philadelphia and when he joined the 
Christian church he adopted the name of his native city. At an early age he 
showed an inclination for mathematics and physics which brought him to the 






notice of Duke Henry of Cumberland. After the latter's death he gave 
mathematical-physical performances in England, and in most all of the 
countries of the Continent. 

A Hamburg professor, has in his possession an original program of Jacob 
Meyer's which was used at the appearance of Philadelphia in Luneburg, and 
from this it can be seen that his wonderful tricks consisted only of simple 
experiments, which would scarcely be shown now-a-days. 

Among them were card tricks, the so-called Egyptian clock, Bacchus with the 
wine barrel and the magic ink stand. Philadelphia would place Bacchus on the 
table and pour a glass of pure water into the barrel. Then he would ask the 
spectator if he wished wine or brandy out of the cask and the figure of Bacchus 
would tap from the barrel the desired drink without any help from the artist. 

The ink stand consisted of a thin cup in a pretty wooden case, which turned on 
the top. The inner part had from ten to twelve compartments partitioned off by 
tin walls in the shape of a star. Every compartment was filled with a different 
colored ink and the pen was dipped through a hole in the lid of the stand. By 
turning the lid the hole through which the pen passed could be brought over 
any of the compartments, and the pen dipped into any kind of ink. 

These hints serve to show how simple the whole trick was. 

Nevertheless Philadelphia obtained great success on his numerous tours, and 
even with people of high standing he made much of a reputation. He made a 
great deal of money and enjoyed his trips practicing magic. He traveled 
throughout Europe, performed before the Empress Catharine, and won the 
favor of the Sultan Mustapha Third at Constantinople. Later on he had great 
success in Vienna and Berlin, and also in Postdam before Frederick the Great, 
after which he retired to private life. 

Cagliostro 

The stars were less favorable to a contemporary of Philadelphia's, the famous 
magician, Count Alexander Cagliostro. 

He came from a merchant family in Palermo, and manufactured the cognomen 
of "Count" from an aunt, as he needed a title to carry him through the world, 
his real name being Jos. Balsamo. 

While in a convent in Palermo, he learned of an apothecary something of 
chemistry and medicine but abused the knowledge. 



In different tours through the East he perfected his dexterity and became 
proficient in all kinds of tricks, also learned the art of forging documents and 
seals and practiced with zeal the profession of the idea of "mine and thine." 

Later on he met in Rome the beautiful daughter of a saddler and as she was 
dexterous in the practice of sly arts and promised to be a good assistant to him 
and helpmate, they were married. She was indeed more inventive than himself, 
especially when there was a chance to play the comedy of life. 

He had a practice of changing his name to suit his tricks, never told his 
birthplace, his extraction, or his age, but would tell the people that he had been 
a guest at the Wedding of Cana. That he had lived before the deluge, and that 
he had been in the ark with Noah. 

On the whole Cagliostro played the part of a magician, prophet, and exorcist so 
well and with so much skill, that people of the better class, scholars and writers 
met him with great deference. 

The ladies wore fans, hats and souvenirs a la Cagliostro; his wife's picture and 
his own were worn in lockets. Marble busts of the couple were to be seen in the 
parks and palaces, and under the picture of the charlatan were inscribed the 
words, "The Divine Cagliostro." 

One of his arts was the preparation of a rejuvenating tincture by whose use the 
old and wrinkled ladies might obtain a smooth skin and the various charms of 
youth. He also prepared an universal essence for the cure of all diseases. If his 
customer was rich enough to pay a large sum he would even cause the dead to 
reappear and disembodied spirits converse with mortals and divulge the secrets 
of the grave. As the founder of a certain mysterious lodge Cagliostro gained 
many adherents. He led his brotherhood back to Henoch and Elias and 
promised the members that they should be born again, morally and physically, 
and in that way they could live 5,000 years. 

In Paris, Cagliostro, enjoyed the friendship of Cardinal de Rohan—in 
Petersburg his "noble" wife shone as the Princess Santa Croce—in Warsaw he 
was received by the nobility as a prince, and in the province of Kurland they 
formed a plan to offer him a principality. 

In France where Cagliostro had his first success his star began to wane. He was 
accused of having had a part to play in the well known affair of the diamond 
necklace, the great fraud of Countess Sawotha, a lady in the Court of Marie 



Antoinette. 

Cagliostro was taken to the Bastille in 1785, and after a short term of 
imprisonment he was banished from the country. He fled to London, and later 
to Italy. 

But instead of his former successes he had bad luck everywhere. In May, 1789, 
he gave his last seance. His swindle was discovered and a few months later, 
Dec. 2nd, 1789, he, with his wife, was thrown into a dungeon of the 
Inquisition. 

He denied all the crimes imputed to him, but his wife made a full confession, 
out of fear for torture. He was sentenced to death, but this sentence was 
commuted to life imprisonment by Pope Pius. 

There are different versions of the manner of Cagliostro's death, but it has been 
proven that he died Aug. 28th, 795, from apoplexy, in a prison cell in Rome, or 
more correctly, in the Fort St. Leo. 

Magicians of the 19th Century 

We now enter upon the consideration of the magicians of the present century, 
at the beginning of which magic appears in the form of harmless entertainment, 
and its representatives are honest performers of their art, surprising and 
amusing the public through delusion, and naturally expecting adequate 
compensation for their trouble and skill displayed. 

Bosco 

One of the earliest representatives of this class was Bartholomew Bosco, born 
in Turin, made the trip of the campaign in Russia with the French armies, was 
taken prisoner and went to Siberia, where he attracted attention by his 
astonishing tricks in magic. He was discharged in 1814, and taking leave of a 
military life, traveled for eighteen years through Europe and the East, 
practicing his art most successfully. He was the first magician who made his 
experiments with simple apparatus, and declared them to be natural 
experiments. His apparatus was very simple indeed. They consisted of tin cups 
and paste board boxes, some of which are still extant. 

Bosco died March 6, 1863, in Gruna near Dresden. 


His son followed in the footsteps of his father, but had the misfortune while 



performing in Weimar, to shatter his hand by the explosion of a pistol. 

The magicians traveling now under the name of Bosco have adopted the name 
purely for advertising purposes. 

For the same reason many magicians are not satisfied with their own name but 
try to pass for foreigners, as they find a great majority prefer a foreign name. 

Louis Goldkette 

We should not forget to mention Prof. Louis Goldkette, a prominent Danish 
conjurer and founder of a well known theatrical family. He was born in 1778, 
and died in 1833. For years he traveled over the continent and performed with 
much success before nearly all the Royal families. 

Hermann 

The great magician Hermann had like Bosco a long and lasting fame, and his 
name has been adopted by many imitators. He himself, Compars Hermann, 
generally known as Carl Hermann, died at 70 years of age, July 8th, 1887, in 
Carlsbad. 

He was without doubt the most noted of modern conjurers. Without using 
much mechanical or optical apparatus, he produced many wonderful effects by 
a sharp observation of the absence of mind of the human auditor, assisted by a 
hand as firm as steel and capable of the most deft movement. Hermann was the 
son of a traveling conjurer and was probably born in Poland, January 23, 1816. 

At an early age he went to Paris where he perfected himself in the French 
tongue. In 1848 he began his professional tours and traveled throughout the 
world reaping both fame and fortune. 

He knew Patagonia as well as his city of Vienna, and was as much at home in 
any city of Spain as in his own neighborhood. 

From his first marriage in 1854, to the singer Csillag and from whom he was 
separated four years later, he had a girl, who is at present known in America as 
the opera singer, Blanche Corelli. 

Hermann found his domestic happiness with his second wife, a Frenchwoman, 
Mile. Ernest, whom he met in Gibraltar. 


Hermann reigned supreme for years in Austria and Germany in the domain of 



higher magic, and there was scarcely a European court where he was not a 
welcome guest. He took pride in showing his friends the invitations of 
potentates, written with their own hands, bidding him welcome in the most 
flattering terms. 

Everywhere he received costly presents. From the city of New York he 
received many souvenirs, among them an acknowledgment of his charity 
performance, a gold medal as large as the top of a silk hat. He was a passionate 
collector, but did not keep his collections together. He was restless, would sell 
his collections and again begin the collection of new curios. He lost a fortune 
several times—once in the panic of 1873; but came again to the top, and died a 
millionaire. He was noted for his charities, and for his free, honest, and frank 
life. He was well informed, and liked to talk on different subjects. His sharp 
eye had also a very good natured expression. 

In his presence one was unconsciously reminded of the saying of a French 
gentleman and journalist on the appearance of Hermann, "Mephisto bon 
enfant." 

The following is a programme of one of the last entertainments given by this 
celebrated performer. 


CASINO AT WIESBADEN. 


Tour of the celebrated Prestidigitateur, Prof. C. 
Hermann, under the management of Mr. A. Morini. 


Monday evening, July 19, at 8 o'clock. Extraordinary 
Performance of the celebrated Prestidigitateur, Prof. 
C. Hermann, of Vienna. 


1st Part. 

1. Everybody's Card. 

2. The Canary Islands. 

3. The Chinese Egg 

4. The Miser. 

5. A Mistake, 

6. The New Creation. 


2nd Part. 

1. The Obedient Cards. 

2. The Flying Watch. 

3. The Omelette. 

4. Quicker than 
Lightning. 

5. The Ring in Danger. 

6. Catching Fish and no 


Fish. 







All of above experiments are inventions of Prof. 
Hermann, and are executed without any apparatus or 

paraphernalia. 


Tickets, 75c and $1.25. 


There are very few among the conjurers of the nineteenth century who have 
anything like the fame of Hermann. 

Prof. Liebholz 

Among these few we name Prof. Liebholz, who was not a prominent sleight of 
hand performer, but who nevertheless excelled in performances of 
extraordinary nicety and accuracy. 

He started a new direction in modern magic; the general use of apparatus or 
mechanical instruments of all kinds. 

He worked out many new ideas, and had the apparatus made by different 
mechanics. Innumerable tricks of Modern Magic,—the Indian basket, Hindoo 
Box Trick, the Speaking Head, the Sphynx and many others, were first 
introduced by him. 

In the use of his ideas he had a great influence on the science of mechanics and 
its profession. 

In Hamburg he ordered of Oscar Lischke, a wood turner, many pieces of 
apparatus, boxes, nine pins, plates, cases, etc., and soon the turner had a good 
trade in these articles. 

In proportion as his success increased, the wider grew the circle of amateurs, 
and the number of Liebholz's colleagues, who were quick to find out the 
profitable business he was doing. 

Lischke who supplied these amateurs was not a mechanic himself, but 
employed other workmen, and they in their own behalf endeavored to further 
interest the people in magic. 









In this way Hamburg through the influence of Liebholz, became the birthplace 
of modern magic and no city in the world has as many amateurs as this city on 
the Elbe. 

The Basch Brothers 

Next to Hamburg, Nurnberg is the most important manufacturing city of 
magical appliances. In the beginning of 1870 magic took another direction. All 
double bottoms, double cones, pasteboard boxes, etc., were laid aside by the 
better class of conjurers, and they only performed the finer drawing room tricks 
with invisible appliances. 

From this time on magic became fitted for use in the drawing room and on 
many of the programmes we may read that they perform their tricks without 
covered tables and without visible apparatus. At the time Liebholz was giving 
his attractive performances, there existed the magic theatres of the three Dutch 
brothers, William, Ernest and F. T. Basch, who surpassed their great 
predecessors so far as stage setting went. All were performers of the old school 
who made a great showing on the stage with ornate apparatus. They travelled 
chiefly through Holland and made a great fortune. 

William Basch, the eldest and most celebrated, is now dead. 

Prof. Hartwig Seeman 

Prof. Hartwig Seeman traveled about the same time with a magic theater. 
Seeman came from Stralsund, and later gained quite a name and experience in 
India, he being the first of modern conjurers to visit that far away country. 

He returned to Germany with apparatus all of solid silver, and was considered 
the richest magician of his time. He appeared in his act literally covered with 
diamonds, and the suit that he wore on the stage was valued at 50,000 marks. 

Later he traveled in Sweden and Norway, came in the beginning of 1880 to the 
United States and died in Texas in 1884. 

German Magicians of the Old School 

Other representatives of the old school in Germany of late years have been 
Prof. Mellini, St. Roman, Agoston, Becker, Lorgie and Bellachini. 

Mellini 

Mellini is a brother-in-law of Prof. Basch, and had a similar theatre. Of late 



years he has performed at the various fairs in the cities of Nurnberg, Frankfort, 
Cologne, Madgeburg, Leipsic and Vienna. 

He usually had a tent elegantly ornamented in the interior and met everywhere 
with great success. In 1886 he visited a fair in Leipsic for the last time as a 
conjurer. He then gave up the business of magic and undertook the 
management of a theater at Hanover. 

Agoston 

Agoston traveled with a similar theatre through Germany under the title 
"Chevalier Agoston." In the 60's he had a ship turned into a magic drawing 
room, and traveled in this floating palace, up and down the Rhine, stopping at 
all the cities along this river and giving performances. Later he visited all the 
larger cities of Germany and Switzerland. He is noted for the interest of his 
ghost shows, which he produces with elegant settings. Mrs. Agoston afterwards 
appeared as a magician in Oriental costume, and had surprising success. 

Prof. St. Roman 

Prof. St. Roman, whose real name is said to be Stroman, also belongs to the 
category of these artists. He performs in theatres built especially for that 
purpose, as well as in halls, and is considered a very dexterous performer. 

He has performed at many courts and possesses many marks of honor in the 
form of gifts. He resides in Vienna, owning several houses there, and travels 
through all countries with some novelty. His greatest effect is the "duck hunt," 
and this has never been imitated with the same elegance and accuracy with 
which lie produces it. 

Prof. Becker 

Prof. Becker, born in Berlin, also belongs to the list of above named artists. He 
has traveled for many years with an elegantly arranged theatre and has met 
everywhere with great success. 

Knowing the Russian language, he has travelled principally in that country, and 
in Poland, in which countries he has had less competition. He is for Russia 
what Hermann was for Germany and Austria, the most prominent and famous 
artist of modern times. 

Prof. Lorgie 

Prof. Lorgie is a resident of Hamburg, where he owns a magical theatre, and he 
seldom goes outside of the limits of his native town. He has made a few trips to 



Russia, but as a rule visits only the cities of East Prussia, Mechlenberg, 
Hanover, Holstein and Denmark. Every year he returns to his native place at 
the time of the Dom, a fair which lasts about four week, at Christmas time, and 
occupies with his theatre the same place his father had in the market place. 

Bellachini 

Bellachini, whose real name was Bellach, was born in Poland, and was an 
officer in the Prussian service. In 1846 he took up magic and succeeded in 
making for himself both name and fortune. 

He performed mostly in Germany, beyond the limits of which country he 
seldom passed, winning there the title of "Court Artist." 

He himself tells that at a performance before the Prussian court he used the 
magic ink stand to the astonishment of all the court and Emperor William I. He 
handed his majesty a pen and asked that he convince himself that he could 
write in any desired color, and the Emperor asked, "but what shall I write?" 

The performer quickly requested him to write "Bellachini, Court Artist," and 
the Emperor laughingly did so. The next day he received his diploma as "Court 
Artist." 

Many jokes are told of him, quite a number of which are true. Very often on 
the first night of his performances he would appear in a travelling suit, as if he 
had just arrived, and would take off his overcoat and gloves and begin with the 
words: "Unprepared as I am." Sometimes when showing a trick with a 
handkerchief he would turn to the audience with the words: "Does any one 
happen to have a clean handkerchief?" And of course all would laugh. 
Bellachini seldom performed tricks requiring dexterity, for be could scarcely 
make a dollar disappear. But he was supplied with all modern apparatus, which 
he worked by electricity and mechanism, and he also did a side business in 
magical apparatus, which he sold to amateurs as a "particular favor, at cost 
prices only." 

Among modern German performers Prof. Bellachini was acknowledged to be 
the most perfect and elegant of all. It is true that he did not invent anything 
whatever in magic, but whatever he executed or performed was perfectly done. 
He was a thorough representative of magic and conjuring. 

Yet, notwithstanding his successes, he left but very little when he died, in 1880, 
of a stroke of apoplexy, which attacked him during one of his performances. 


Latter Day German Magicians 



A later generation of magicians such as Prof. Stengel, Neubours, Max Rossner, 
Charles Arbre, Robert Alexander, Schradieck, Jacobs, Miss Eleonora Orlowa, 
and others, belong to the class of latest hand and drawing-room artists. 

Charles Arbre 

Charles Arbre, whose real name is Carl Baum, is the foremost among them. He 
was born in Olmutz (Maehren). He is one of the few conjurers who have 
received an extra fine education, being not only a clever gentleman, but a 
conjurer par excellence. He is also the inventor of many wonderful pieces of 
apparatus, which have found the greatest applause wherever shown. 

Max Rossner 

The Court Artist, Max Rossner, who greatly resembles Arbre has made great 
progress and stands to-day among the most important of his profession. He was 
born in Dresden, and after serving his military school-time, began his artistic 
career. 

A few years ago he married and enlarged his business and he promises in time 
to be the most celebrated of Germany's talent in this line, he is now preparing 
for an extended tour of Russia. 


Prof. Stengel 

Prof. Stengel, who was formerly a traveling Tyrolese singer, has also achieved 
some celebrity in magic. Honored by many of the court princes, he has also 
received the title of Court Artist. His home is in Wiesbaden, and in the summer 
time he makes trips to the watering places along the Rhine. 

Prof. Roberts 

Prof. Roberts is a finely educated artist, and is distinguished for his intelligence 
and marked dexterity. He also has a talent for making beautiful combinations 
and his delivery is very fine. 

Dr. Hofzinser 

The most celebrated card performer of the world is undoubtedly Dr. Hofzinser, 
of Vienna. He was a government employee, and as he could not appear 
publicly as a conjurer, he established a theatre in Vienna under the name of 
Madam Hofzinser. He was an educated gentleman, having received his 
diploma as a doctor, and his manipulation of cards has never been excelled. 



George Heubeck 

A very worthy pupil of his is George Heubeck, also of Vienna. He is the only 
one who took up the mantle of Dr. Hofzinser and was worthy enough to follow 
in his footsteps, and is, without exception, at present, the greatest living sleight- 
of-hand performer, but is now so old that he has retired entirely from the 
practice of the art. In spite of the phenomenal dexterity, which was born in him, 
he did not understand how to create for himself a better fate and is now living 
in very poor circumstances. 

Ben Ali Bey 

We should not forget to name Ben Ali Bey, the inventor of Black Art. His 
original name is Autzinger, and he was born in Bavaria. For seven years he was 
an actor in one of the Berlin theatres and as he could hardly support his family 
on his small salary, he looked around for something else, and seized upon the 
original idea of Oriental Magic. His invention was first shown in Berlin, in 
Castan's Panopticum where it received very little notice. Shortly afterwards the 
attention of Arbre was called to it, who visited the performances several times. 
He saw a chance of improving it and engaged Ben Ali Bey to go with him. The 
first part of their performances was parlor magic. In the second part Ben Ali 
Bey introduced Black Art and in this representation he made his reputation. 

The success was so great that it was imitated immediately by the entire 
profession all over the world, but none of them succeeded in producing it any 
length of time, as they were all very poor imitators of the original. Ben Ali Bey 
is to-day still traveling with his Oriental Black Art, and wherever he makes his 
appearance he is crowned with the greatest of success, and much to his honor it 
must be said that no person has yet been able to introduce Black Art as well as 
he has done. 

Bruno Schenk 

A striking figure among modern German conjurers is that of Bruno Schenk. 
Born in Breslau in 1857, he entered upon a commercial career, occupying his 
spare time in studying conjuring, and succeeded so well that in 1876 he gave a 
charity performance in Breslau that was attended by over 3,000 persons. This 
was enough; the young man hung up his office coat and became a professional 
conjurer. As such he travelled with varied success through Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Russia, Sweden; sometimes "flush" and often "broke," till at last he 
succeeded in establishing his renowned Eden Theatre, the only one of its kind 
in existence. 

He has played before Kings, Queens and Princes almost without number, his 
Eden Theatre (which we would call a travelling theatre) from its stage to the 
utmost corner of its gallery, is a work of art. The costliness of the carpets, 



decorations, stage fittings, the elegance of this entire portable building is 
something unequalled, the only one of its kind in the world. While Bruno 
Schenk has had greater predecessors, no one has ever equalled him in such a 
magnificent fashionable theatre or produced illusions in better manner or with 
more elegant surroundings. He is now in the full tide of success. 

Conjurors in France 
Prof. Carmelli 

The best representative of modem years in Paris has been Prof. Carmelli, a 
young gentleman who performed there during the last exposition. He appeared 
dressed in a red swallow-tail coat, and in his manner was exceedingly peculiar, 
as he combined parlor magic with the Black Art on the same darkened stage. 

He combined parlor magic tricks with the wonders of the Black Art in such a 
manner that his representations were really unexcelled. It must be admitted that 
the French performers seem to be really born for the art of prestidigitation. 

They stand alone in the elegance of their manner, and the attractiveness of their 
language, in executing their tricks. 

Prof. Antonio 

A conjurer well-known through France is Prof. Antonio, who executes 
everything he does without a mistake and in a brilliant manner. He is a very 
small gentleman, but overcomes this apparent obstacle with much neatness and 
skill in his manipulations. 

Female Magicians 
Eleonora Orlowa 

Of the female magicians in Germany, not a few, Eleonora Orlowa has so far 
met with the greatest success. She was the adopted daughter of Prof. Becker, 
whom she assisted on the stage, but later made a start herself, and with great 
success. In the beginning of the 80's she retired from the stage to married life. 

In a branch of magic, in the performance of certain experiments, especially in 
this country for a spiritualistic purpose, many female artists have worked with a 
great deal of skill. 

Miss Anna Eva Fay 

In latter years Miss Anna Eva Fay is the most prominent. She allowed herself 
to be tied hands and feet, and then placed in a close position and while in this 



restraint will play on musical instruments, nail boards, cut out paper figures, 
and write with a pencil. 

Madame Cora 

Quite a celebrated conjurer among the fair sex is Madame Cora, an American 
lady, from Ohio, and the first one to tour the far east from here. For about 
twenty years she has been travelling in all countries practicing this particular 
branch of the theatrical profession. The following is her programme as 
produced at Singapore, on the island of Java. 


TOWN HALL, SINGAPORE. 

PROGRAMME 

of 

MADAME CORA'S 
PARLOR ENTERTAINMENT 
for 

Thursday evening, 2nd August, 1888. 
PART I. 

Overture By Miss Cave. 

MAGICAL ILLUSIONS by MADAME 
CORA. 

1. The Travelling Merchant. 

2. The Law of Resistance overcome. 

3. The Magicians mode of 
interchanging property. 

4. The Separation and Transposition of 
Wine and Water. 

5. The Mesmerism of the Dove. 

6. Illustration of Animal Magnetism. 

7. Making matter animate by the same 
power. 

8. The Occult Cabinet. 

9. The Marabout Mocha. 

10. The Protean Sheet. 

11. Mysterious Treasury of the air. 

12. The Ladies' Favourite. 

13. The Enchanted Frame. 






14. Rope tying a la Davenport. 

INTERVAL OF TEN MINUTES. 

PART II. 

Overture By Miss Cave. 

The Couch of the Angels, in which Mdlle. Louise 
will be placed in a Mesmeric state by Madame 
Cora, and made to represent Beautiful, 
Historical, and National Tableaux, as follows: 

Red Riding Hood, Angel Gabriel, Amazon, 
Britannia, Erin, Scotia, America, Mercury. 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 


Conjuring in England 

Let us now retrace our steps and see what was being done in England during 
the time the conjuring profession was being developed on the Continent. 

Conus 

The first professor that claims our attention is a French conjurer by the name of 
Comus, who commenced his "physical, mechanical and mathematical 
recreations" in a large room in Panton Street, London, England, at Christmas, 
1765. Before this time there were probably humble professors of the art, 
frequenting the fairs, or "pitching" in market places or on village greens, but 
their names and performances have not been recorded. Comus announced that 
his stay in London would be limited to fifteen days, but he prolonged it to three 
months, giving two performances daily, at twelve and six, and charging five 
shillings for admission. It may be inferred, therefore, that he found his visit 
profitable. 

The social position of the professional conjurer was at this period even more 
dubious than that of the actor. The prejudice against his art and its professors 
which had been born of ignorance and superstition was dying out with the 
process of mental enlightenment; but he was ranked, in common with the 






juggler, the posturer, and the tumbler, as a vagrant, and in his provincial 
ramblings was sometimes in danger of being treated in that character with the 
stocks. He might be patronized by the upper classes, and even by the royal 
family; but he was not admitted into good society, or even regarded as a 
respectable character. They were often confounded with fortune-tellers, and 
suffered in repute by the error. 

Breslaw 

The next one to appear in professional circles was Mr. Breslaw, who gave his 
entertainments in Cockspur Street, with great success for nine successive 
seasons; but after 1773 it was sometimes given on alternate evenings at other 
places; in 1774, in the large ball-room of the King's Arms, near the Royal 
Exchange; in 1776, at Marylebone Gardens; and in 1779, at the King's Head, 
near the Mansion House. 

In 1776, Breslaw reduced the admission fee to half a crown for all parts of the 
room in Cockspur Street, and to two shillings at Marylebone Gardens. His 
conjuring entertainment was at this time interlarded between the first and 
second parts of a vocal and instrumental concert; and this plan was adhered to 
in the three following seasons. In 1777 he introduced his "new sympathetical 
bell, magical clock, and experiments on pyramidical glasses." He was always 
absent from the metropolis during a portion of each year, when he made a tour 
of the provincial towns. 

After exhibiting his tricks in London for eight years successively, he seems to 
have found it necessary to apply a stronger stimulus than before to the popular 
organ of wonder, and in 1779 his announcements gave a fuller view of his 
performances. 

"Between the different parts," says one of his advertisements of 
this year, "Mr. Breslaw will discover the following deceptions in 
such a manner, that every person in the company shall be 
capable of doing them immediately for their amusement. First, to 
tell any lady or gentleman the card that they fix on, without 
asking any questions. Second, to make a remarkable piece of 
money fly out of any gentleman's hand into a lady's pocket 
handkerchief, at two yards distance. Third, to change four or five 
cards in any lady's or gentleman's hand several times into 
different cards. Fourth, to make a fresh egg fly out of any 
person's pocket into a box on the table, and immediately to fly 
back again into the pocket." 



Flockton 

Flockton, better known as a successful showman than as a conjurer, used to 
perform some conjuring tricks on the outside of his show, to attract an 
audience; and, with Lane, Robinson and other small fry of the profession, 
attended the fairs in and around London for a quarter of a century. In 1769 he 
gave a variety entertainment for some time at Hickford's Concert Room, 

Panton Street; but conjuring does not appear to have been included in his 
programme. The fees for admission ranged from six pence to two shillings. The 
same prices were charged in 1780, when he prefaced an exhibition of 
FANTOCCINI with a conjuring entertainment at a room in the same street, 
probably the same that was afterwards occupied by Breslaw. 

Flockton is said to have been a poor conjurer, but he contrived, by means of his 
wonderful clock, his FANTOCCINI, and his performing monkey, to 
accumulate five thousand pounds, the whole of which he divided at his death 
between the various members of his company, who had traveled from fair to 
fair with him for many years. He died at Peckham, where he always resided in 
winter, in 1794. He bequeathed his show, and the properties pertaining to it, to 
Gyngell, who had latterly performed the conjuring business, and a widow 
named Flint; but within a year after his death the whole interest in the show 
was possessed by the former. 

Robinson 

Of Robinson, the conjurer, there is no record but the name, which is mentioned 
in a newspaper report of the visit of the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester to 
Bartholomew fair in 1778. One of Lane's bills is preserved in Bagford's 
collection of NOTAB ILIA relating to that fair, now in the library of the British 
Museum; and his feats are therein shown to have been varied by posturing and 
dancing by his two daughters. All that can be gathered concerning Lane's 
tricks, however, is contained in the following morsel of doggerel rhyme: 

"It will make you laugh, it will drive away gloom, 

To see how the egg will dance around the room; 

And from another egg a bird there will fly, 

Which makes the company all for to cry, 

'O rare Lane; cockalorum for Lane; well done, 

Lane; You are the man."! 

Katterfelto 

Another of the conjuring fraternity was Katterfelto, whom Cowper described as- 



"With his hair on end at his own wonders, 

Wondering for his bread." 

Katterfelto, whatever his pretentions to skill and dexterity as a conjurer may 
have been, was the first of the profession, since the time of Faust and Agrippa, 
to give a philosophical character to his entertainments, and avail of the 
resources afforded by science for the purpose of illusion. He commenced with 
a philosophical lecture, which occupied an hour, and was followed by an 
entertainment of two hours duration, a different lecture and series of 
experiments being given on each evening of the week. 

Pinetti 

The next name with which the records of conjuring presents us is that of 
Pinetti, an Italian who came to London in 1784, with the reputation of having 
performed before several crowned heads on the continent, and received 
certificates of merit in their royal hand-writing. He engaged the Haymarket 
theatre for the winter season, and announced, in a larger advertisement than the 
conjurers of that day were wont to issue, that he would, "with his consort, 
exhibit most wonderful, stupendous, and absolutely inimitable, mechanical, 
physical and philosophical pieces, which his recent deep scrutiny in those 
sciences, and assiduous exertions, have enabled him to invent and construct; 
among which Signor Pinetti will have the special honor and satisfaction of 
exhibiting various experiments of new discovery, no less curious than 
seemingly incredible, particularly that of Madame Pinetti being seated in one 
of the front boxes, with a handkerchief over her eyes, and guessing at 
everything imagined and proposed to her by any person in the company." 

This is the first instance that we have been able to discover of what has since 
received the name of clairvoyance, or second sight, being introduced in a 
conjuring entertainment, for which purpose it was so much used, by Anderson 
and Robert Houdin more than half a century afterwards. 

The death of Pinetti furnished a London journalist with a theme for witticism 
which, though ill timed, was conceived in the professional humor of the 
conjurer. "Poor Pinetti, laid in his coffin, finds death is no conjurer;" wrote the 
humourist; "and that he never suffers to escape, by sleight of hand, the bird 
which he once confines in the box." 

Rollin 

Another famous conjurer of this period was Rollin, grandfather of the late 
political celebrity of that name, who was minister of the interior in the 



provisional government of France of 1848. After accumulating a fortune by the 
exercise of his profession, and purchasing the chateau of Fontenay-aux-Roses, 
in the department of the Seine, Rollin incurred the suspicions of the committee 
of public safety in 1793, and suffered death by the guillotine. On the warrant 
for his execution being read to him, he turned to those about him, and 
observed, "this is the first paper I cannot conjure away." Fie left two sons, each 
of whom, after the fall of Robespierre, planted a cedar in the courtyard of the 
paternal mansion, where the trees have since grown to magnificent dimensions. 

Comus 

A second Comus—for he can scarcely have been identical with the French 
conjurer of that name who was contemporary with Jonas—appeared early in 
June, 1793, at No. 28, Haymarket, London, as then announced, "for one week 
only," but prolonged his stay for "a few nights more," until the middle of July, 
charging half a crown for admission. He had previously made the tour of the 
provincial towns with considerable success. His programme was divided into 
three parts, the first of which consisted of an exhibition of magical watches and 
sympathetic clocks, and the others of the tricks which now constituted the 
ordinary REPERTOIRE of the conjurer, but after the first week, he condensed 
the latter into the opening part, exhibited in the second, "the invisible agent for 
the interchange of thought," which had been a leading feature of the 
entertainment of the original Comus, and comprised in the third "various 
uncommon experiments with his Enchanted Horologium, Pyxidees Literarum, 
and many curious operations in Rhabdology, Steganography and Phylacteria, 
with many wonderful performances of the grand Dodocabedron, also 
Chartomantic Deceptions and Kharamatic Operations. To conclude with the 
performance of the Tereto-paest Figure and Magical House; the like never seen 
in this Kingdom before, and will astonish every beholder." 

Comus was a skillful coiner of the hard words so affected by conjurers, and 
some of the productions of his mint would puzzle a Cambridge professor of 
Greek. It may be well therefore, to inform the reader that his Thaumaturgic 
Horologium was, as described by him, a self-acting machine—the only one then 
existent—which, "by the means of an Alhadida moving on a Cathetus, discovers 
to the company the exact time of the day, or night by any proposed watch, 
although the watch may be in any gentleman's pocket, or five miles distant, if 
required; it also points out the color of any lady or gentleman's clothes, by the 
wearer only touching it with a finger, and is further possessed of such occult 
qualities as to discover the thoughts of one person to another, even at an 
unlimited distance." 


Moon 



Another of the number of the minor entertainers of that day, was Moon, of 
whom Raymond tells an amusing anecdote. The conjurer arrived in Salisbury 
one night, at a very late hour, during Elliston's engagement at the theatre of that 
city, and took up his quarters at the same inn. Stratford, the manager, had 
accompanied Elliston to the inn on leaving the theatre, and, after a bottle of 
wine had been drunk, proposed to call up the landlord to take a hand with them 
at loo. Moon at that moment entered the room and was immediately invited to 
sit down with them. 

"I should be most happy to do so, gentlemen," said the conjurer, whom neither 
of the gentlemen had ever seen before, " but unfortunately, the state of my 
purse—" 

"Never mind;" cried actor and manager together, we'll lend you a few guineas." 

Moon's hesitation disappeared immediately, and he sat down, expressing the 
sense which he felt of the kindness and fellowship of gentlemen to whom he 
was a stranger. Five guineas were advanced to him to begin with, and play was 
commenced with exhuberant spirits. Elliston and Stratford soon found 
themselves losers; Moon paid them the five guineas he had borrowed, and still 
the run of luck was against them. When they arose from the table neither of 
them had a guinea left. 

"You will give us our revenge?" said Elliston. 

"With pleasure," returned the conjurer. 

"I shall be in Salisbury again, this day week," observed Elliston. 

"I am sorry," said Moon, "to be obliged to disappoint you, but I am engaged 
that night at Devizes, to cut a cock's head off." 

"Cut a cock's head off," repeated the actor, regarding the conjurer from head to 
foot; "have we been playing, then, with a decapitator of the sultan of the dung 
hill? Who are you, sir?" 

Moon handed a card to Elliston, who read aloud, with his characteristic 
solemnity of countenance and voice, "Mr. Moon, celebrated conjurer, whose 
dexterity in command of the cards is unanimously acknowledged, will 
undertake to convey the contents of any gentleman's purse into his (Mr. 

Moon's) pockets with surprising facility. Tie will also cut a cock's head off 
without injuring that noble bird." 



As Elliston raised his eyes to the countenance of the conjurer, upon which a 
slight smile played, the latter bowed, and withdrew from the room, leaving the 
actor and Stratford regarding each other with looks that cannot be described 
and only a Cruikshank could portray. 

Torrini 

An equally clever conjurer of this period, was Torrini, whose real name was 
DeGrisy, under which he originally appeared. He was the only son of a French 
loyalist noble, the Count de Grisy. 

Young DeGrisy, being thrown on his own resources, studied medicine, and 
endeavored to establish himself in that profession in Florence. Failing there he 
moved to Naples, where he became intimately acquainted with the famous 
Pinetti, and learned to perform all his tricks and deceptions. He gave several 
amateur performances, and won great applause from the friends who witnessed 
them; he was finally persuaded to give a public entertainment for the benefit of 
charity which was to be attended by the royal family and many of the 
Neapolitan nobility. 

This performance, though it was a lamentable failure, was, he always asserted, 
the cause of his adopting conjuring as a profession. 

For sixteen years he conjured with success in various parts of Europe, but at the 
end of that time his fame began to wane, and he discerned the necessity of 
introducing some startling novelty. Unfortunately, he determined to present the 
gun trick in a new form, himself representing William Tell, and shooting from 
the head of his son an apple, from which he afterwards took a bullet, supposed 
by the spectators to be the ball fired from the rifle. He was performing this trick 
at Strasburg, when, by some fearful mistake, the leaden bullet was fired from 
the gun, and the unfortunate youth fell dead upon the stage. 

This horrible event produced temporary insanity in the unhappy conjurer, who 
recovered his reason only to undergo his trial for homicide, which resulted in 
his conviction and six months imprisonment. His wife died during his 
incarceration, and the poor conjurer, on his release from prison, would have 
been friendless and destitute but for the exertions of Torrini. Taking that name 
to conceal his identity with the convicted homicide, he set out for Bale with as 
much of his apparatus as had not been sold or pawned during his 
imprisonment; and after a short tour in Switzerland, returned to France and 
died at Fyons from a fever. 



The Gun Trick 

In 1814 some clever Indian jugglers performed in London, at a room in Pall 
Mall, and repeated their performances during the three following years in the 
principal towns of the United Kingdom. One of their feats was the gun trick, in 
which one of the performers pretended to catch between his teeth a leaden 
bullet fired from a pistol. By a terrible fatality, the poor fellow lost his life 
while exhibiting this trick at a place of amusement in Dublin. The pistol was, 
according to custom, handed to a young gentleman, one of the company, for 
the purpose of firing; and it seems that the one actually loaded with powder and 
ball was, by inadvertence, substituted for the weapon prepared for the trick. 

The bullet crashed through the head of the unfortunate conjurer, who to the 
surprise and horror of all present, fell dead upon the stage. 

DeLinsky 

A similar and yet more sad catastrophe darkened the latter years of the conjurer 
DeLinsky, who enjoyed a considerable repute on the continent at the beginning 
of the present century. On the 10th of November, 1820, he gave a performance 
at Arnstadt, in the presence of the family of Prince Schwartzburg- 
Sondershauser, and wished to bring it off with as much eclat as possible. Six 
soldiers were introduced, who were to fire with ball cartridges at the young 
wife of the conjurer, having previously rehearsed their part, and been instructed 
to bite off the bullet when biting the cartridge, and retain it in the mouth. 

This was trusting too much to untrained subordinates, and the result justified 
the apprehensions of Madame DeLinsky, who is said to have been unwilling to 
perform the part assigned to her in the trick, and to have assented reluctantly by 
the persuasion of her husband. 

The soldiers drawn up in line in the presence of the spectators, presented their 
muskets at Madame DeLinsky and fired. 

For a moment she remained standing, but almost immediately sank down, 
exclaiming, "Dear husband, I am shot." 

One of the soldiers had not bitten off the bullet, and it had passed through the 
abdomen of the unfortunate woman, who never spoke after she fell, and died 
on the second day after the accident. Many of the spectators fainted when they 
saw her fall, and the catastrophe gave a shock to DeLinsky which, for a time, 
impaired his reason. He had recently lost a child, and his unfortunate wife was 
expecting soon to become a mother again when this terrible event deprived her 
of life. 



Comte 

A French conjurer of this period, was Comte, who was as famous for his 
ventriloquial powers as for his skill in legerdemain. Many anecdotes are 
current among continental conjurers of the consternation which Comte created 
on various occasions by the exercise of his powers as a ventriloquist off the 
boards. He once overtook a man near Nerves, who was beating an overladen 
ass, and throwing his voice in the direction of the poor brute's head, reproached 
the fellow for his cruelty, causing him to stare at the ass for a moment in 
mingled surprise and awe, and then take to his heels. On another occasion, 
being in the market-place of Macon, he inquired the price of a pig which a 
peasant woman had for sale, and pronounced it extortionate, a charge which the 
owner, with much volubility, denied. 

"I will ask the pig," said Comte, gravely. 

"Piggy, is the good woman asking a fair price for you?" 

"Too much by half," the pig seemed to reply. "I am measled and she knows it." 

The woman gasped and stared, but she was equal to the occasion. 

"Oh; the villian," she exclaimed. "He has bewitched my pig; Police, seize the 
sorcerer." 

The bystanders rushed to the spot, but Comte slipped away as quickly as he 
could, and left the affair to the intelligence of the police. 

On one occasion the possession of this strange power was the means of saving 
Comte's life. He was denounced by some ignorant Swiss peasants in the 
neighborhood of Friburg as a sorcerer, set upon and beaten with sticks, and was 
about to be thrown into a lime kiln when he raised such a horrible yell, which 
appeared to proceed from the kiln, that the fellows dropped him, and fled 
precipitately from the spot. 

On the occasion of his performing before Louis XVIII., he asked the King to 
draw a card from the pack, at the same time "forcing" the king of hearts, which 
Louis drew. The card being replaced, and the pack shuffled, Comte presented 
the King with a card as the one drawn. 

"I fancy you have done more than you intended," said Louis with a smile. "I 
drew the king of hearts, and you have given me a portrait of myself." 



"I am right, sire," returned Comte. "Your Majesty is king of hearts of all your 
faithful subjects." 

He then placed the card in the midst of some flowers in a vase, and in a few 
moments the bust of Louis rose from the bouquet. 

John Henry Anderson 

John Henry Anderson, who now claims our attention, and who attained a world¬ 
wide renown, as the Wizard of he North, was born in Aberdeenshire, and was 
the son of an operative mason. Losing both his parents while a child, he 
became his own pilot on the voyage of life at the early age of ten years, in the 
capacity of call-boy to the theatrical company then performing on the northern 
circuit, under the management of Mr. Ryder. Natural aptitude for the 
performance of juggling tricks, and for the construction of curious pieces of 
mechanism, led him, at the age of seventeen, to adopt the trade of conjurer, his 
only knowledge of which was derived from an evening's observation of the 
performance of Ingleby Lunar. 

His earliest performances were given in the small towns of the north of 
Scotland, and his first hit was made while performing in the Farmer's Hall, at 
Brechin, in the spring of 1837. Lord Panmure, who was entertaining a party of 
friends at Brechin Castle at the time, invited the young conjurer not only to 
exhibit his skill to the guests, but to dine with them, an invitation which was a 
source of much trouble of mind to Anderson, though the result was very much 
to his advantage. Unacquainted as he was with the code of etiquette adopted by 
the upper ten thousand, he could scarcely fail to commit many offences against 
it, and many a laugh has been excited by his recital of the solecism of which he 
was guilty during and after dinner. The kindness of his host and hostess, and 
the polite good humor of their other guests, spared him any serious 
unpleasantness, however, and his exertions in entertaining the company with 
all the best tricks of his then limited repertoire were rewarded with a fee of ten 
pounds and the following flattering testimonial: 

"Sir: Our party here last night witnessed your performance with 

the greatest satisfaction; and I have no hesitation in saying that 

you far excel any other necromancer that I ever saw, either at 

home or abroad. 

PANMURE." 

Anderson was now richer than he had ever been before, and this unexpected 
accession of capital gave him, in its prudent use, a new impetus on the path of 



fame. He bad already assumed the imposing title of the Wizard of the North, 
which he afterwards claimed to have received from Sir Walter Scott, and by 
which he was afterwards known. The story is, as told by Anderson himself, that 
the great novelist said to him, after a performance at Abbotsford, "They call me 
the Wizard of the North, Mr. Anderson, but the title should be borne by you." 
But, as Scott suffered his first attack of paralysis at the beginning of 1830, and 
was a physical and mental wreck from that time until his death in 1832, it is not 
easy to reconcile this story with Anderson's statement, that his performances 
were confined to the north of Scotland until a period subsequent to his 
exhibition at Brechin Castle in 1837. 

Louis Dobler 

Nearly two years later came Louis Dobler, a young German of prepossessing 
appearance and gentlemanly manners, who had gained a good repute as a 
conjurer on the continent, and performed before the Courts of Berlin, Vienna, 
and St. Petersburg. He engaged the St. James's Theatre for his performances in 
London, and though unable to speak English, achieved a considerable success. 
"Herr Dobler," said the critic of the leading journal, "is not one of the common 
genus of jugglers or conjurers, who by a series of card, dice, or ball tricks, 
creates momentary amazement, which vanishes immediately, but his illusions 
are of such it surprising character that they carry the mind of his audience with 
him throughout his performance, so inexplicable are the mysteries he practices. 
He is most pleasing in manner, prepossessing in appearance, and, moreover, is 
habited in the style which we are taught to believe appertains to those who are 
supposed to have dealings with familiar spirits. Anderson, the 'Great Wizard of 
the North,' who figured at the Strand, and who was followed by Jacobs, another 
celebrated conjurer, was an artiste, possessed of considerable ability in the 
transformation of oranges into cocoa-nuts, and could at pleasure and with little 
assistance, produce a plum pudding from the hat of one of his auditory, besides 
standing up as a target, and facing the fire of his deadly enemy; but he was 
unequal to Herr Dobler. Jacobs call in no manner be compared to him, for 
though he could extemporise and ventriloquise to increase the mirth of an 
audience, there was wanting in his magic that finish which gives double effect 
to that of Herr Dobler." 

The German conjurer presented an array of glittering and elaborate apparatus 
such as had never been seen before, except on the stage occupied by Anderson. 
On the tables and cabinets on which the cabalistic implements and vessels were 
arranged stood two hundred wax candles, which, on the rising of the curtain, 
were unlighted; but on Dobler’s appearance, in the costume of a German 
student of the fifteenth century, and discharging a pistol, they burst 
simultaneously into illumination. With this sensational introduction, the 
conjurer proceeded to execute the marvels promised in his programme._ 



The first that attracted marked attention was the bottle trick, performed in a 
new manner. Filling a common wine bottle with water, he transformed the 
water into a collection of wines of various countries, and poured out a glass of 
each in succession. Then when all the wine bad been emptied, he broke the 
bottle, and extracted from it a silk handkerchief, the property of a gentleman in 
the pit, who had previously seen it deposited on a table at the back of the stage. 
A pack of cards was then handed to a gentleman, who, having taken note of 
one, handed them back to the conjurer, by whom they were flung into the air, 
and the selected card pierced with a small sword as they fell confusedly toward 
the stage. 

Dobler then obtained a watch from a lady in the stalls, placed it one side and 
presented the owner with a ball wrapped in a towel. He then placed an orange 
in a small silver vase, which stood on one of the tables. The ball was afterwards 
found in the vase, and the orange in the towel held by the lady; and upon the 
orange being cut open, the watch was found in it. Two handkerchiefs presented 
by persons in the stalls were enclosed in vases, and immediately underwent an 
invisible transit from one to the other. Upon the conjurer firing a pistol, they 
were found to have both disappeared, and, upon looking up in the direction of 
his aim, they were seen dangling from the ceiling. Another shot brought them 
down, almost into their owners' laps. 

Dobler’s "Gypsies' Wonder Kitchen," a very simple trick but which, when well 
managed, never fails to draw immense applause, puzzled the spectators more 
than anything else. An iron pot was suspended from a tripod, and several 
pigeons, prepared for cooking, were placed in it, with sufficient water to boil 
them. Fire was then applied by means of a spirit lamp placed beneath the pot, 
and when the culinary operation was supposed to be completed the lid was 
raised and as many living pigeons flew out of the pot as there had been dead 
ones placed in it. 

Another novel trick was the miraculous washing, in which eight or ten 
handkerchiefs, borrowed for the occasion, were, to all appearance, immersed in 
water, put through the process of ablution, and thrown into the rinsing tub. The 
conjurer then fired a pistol, and, on opening a box on another table, which had 
previously been shown to be empty, discovered the handkerchiefs, dried, 
ironed, and as neatly folded as if they had just come from the laundress. After 
this came the cornucopia trick, which Dobler performed with an old hat, from 
which, after first exhibiting it in a state of utter inanity, and trampling it under 
his feet, he produced an apparently inexhaustible supply of tiny bouquets of 
flowers, which he threw to the ladies in stalls, pit, and boxes; and with this 



floral shower brought his entertainment to a close. 


Dobler performed before the Queen and the Royal family at Windsor Castle 
shortly after his arrival in England, and on the conclusion of his London season 
made a successful tour of the principal towns of the midland and northern 
counties, and extended it to Edinburgh and Glasgow. His last performance at 
the St. James's Theatre was signalized by the presentation to every occupant of 
the stalls and boxes of a copy of the following farewell verses, in German and 
English; 

Forth from my German land I came. 

The pilgrim's staff alone I bore; 

Stranger alike in speech and fame, 

I sought proud Albion's friendly shore. 

Some happy months have passed-I find 
Farewell as cordial waits me now 
As first I found your welcome kind; 

Let warmest thanks my debts avow. 

You judged my humble toil to please 
With such a gently voice and smile, 

The stranger scarce were more at ease 
If born upon your honored Isle. 

With sorrow then my eye must view 
The parting which this night must bring; 

And even a tear may gem, like dew, 

The latest? floral gifts? I fling. 

My hand this charmed verse has traced-- 
'Tis what my heart must long contain-- 
Prayer-in your memories to be placed, 

And hope—that we may meet again. 

Philippe 

In the summer of 1845, three years after the departure of Dobler, a French 
conjurer appeared at the St. James's, and afterwards at the Strand, under the 
name of Philippe. His true name was Philip Talon, under which he had been, 
prior to his adoption of the conjuring profession, engaged in the confectionery 
trade. He was born at Alais, near Nismes, and going to Paris, as many 
provincials do. in the hone of making a fortune, or at the worst, realizing a 



competency, proved the truth of the adage that "all that glitters is not gold," and 
betook himself to London. There he was equally unsuccessful, and removed by 
a singular choice, to Aberdeen. 

There was a theatrical company performing in Aberdeen, but drawing so badly 
that the receipts failed to pay their salaries and they were, from the manager to 
the call-boy, in the same plight as the poor Frenchman. 

Talon proposed that two or three more performances should be given, and that 
every person entering the theatre should receive with the check, a packet of 
confectionery and a ticket entitling him or her to participate in a lottery 
drawing for a sum of fifteen pounds. The announcement of this scheme 
produced crowded houses, and after the final performance, Talon found that he 
had cleared off his stock of confectionery, and was the possessor of a sum of 
money more than sufficient to provide himself with a modest set of conjuring 
apparatus. 

He now assumed the name of Philippe, under which he traveled through 
Scotland and England, visiting all the principal towns, at first performing only 
the ordinary tricks of all the itinerant conjurers, but gradually extending his 
repertoire, and improving his manipulation by study and practice. 

The chief attractions at Philippe's entertainment in London were the gold-fish 
trick and a trio of ingeniously contrived automatons. This gold-fish trick was at 
that time a novelty, not having been performed by Jacobs until five years later. 

Philippe threw a shawl in the air, to show that it enclosed nothing, and, 
catching it as it descended, wrapped it around him. In an instant he withdrew it, 
and discovered at his feet a glass globe, brimful of water, in which four gold 
fish were swimming. In a few moments the process was repeated, and another 
bowl, similarly filled, was produced. He then stepped forward to a platform 
between the orchestra and the stalls, and there discovered a third globe of fish; 
and returning to the stage, without the least apparent communication with 
anything or anybody, brought to light, in the same mysterious manner, half-a- 
dozen live ducks, and finally, a couple of geese which walked gravely about 
the stage. 

Wiljalba Frikell 

Wiljalba Frikell, who also made his first appearance in London in 1851, is the 
next claimant of our attention. He was born in 1818, at Scopio, a village in 
Finland, on the borders of Lapland. His parents being in good circumstances, 
he was well educated, completing his studies at the high school of Munich, 



which he did not leave until 1840, when in his twenty-second year. He 
practised legerdemain while studying, as his parents hoped, for one of the 
learned professions, and read all the works on the subject that he could obtain, 
but on the completion of his collegiate career, the love of travel combined with 
his conjuring proclivities, induced him to set out on a tour through eastern and 
southern Europe as a professor of the Black Art. 

He traveled through Germany, Hungary, Wallachia and Turkey, and thence 
proceeded to Egypt, where he had the honor of performing before Mehemet 
Ali, who awarded him a gold medal for his proficiency in the magical art. 
Returning to Europe he visited Greece, Italy and Spain, and afterwards 
proceeded to India. In all of the countries he visited, he took care to see the 
performances of all the conjurers whom he had found engaged in the exercise 
of their profession, and devoted much time to the study and practice of the 
means of dispensing with apparatus. 

"The use of complicated and cumbrous apparatus," he observed in the preface 
of his "LESSONS IN MAGIC," "to which modern conjurers have become 
addicted, not only greatly diminishes the amount of astonishment they are 
enabled to produce—a defect which is not compensated by the external splendor 
and imposing effect of such paraphernalia-but the useful lesson, how fallible 
our senses are, by means the most ordinary and at everybody's command, is 
entirely lost. It has been my object in my performances to restore the art to its 
original prominence, and to extend that to a degree which it has, I believe, 
never yet hitherto reached. I banish all such mechanical and scientific 
preparatives from my own practice, confining myself for the most part to the 
objects and materials of every-day life. The success which I have met with 
emboldens me to believe that I have followed the right path." 

On his return to Europe from the East, he traveled through Russia, Sweden and 
Denmark, and performed before the royal families of those countries. The Czar 
presented him with a valuable diamond ring, and the King of Denmark 
decorated him with the order of the Dannebrog. 

In 1851 he came to London as already stated, and performed at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, and afterwards at the St. James's Theatre. The absence of 
apparatus was a novelty, though it is probable the greater part of his auditors 
would have been impressed in a greater degree, by such a lavish display of 
glittering apparatus as had been made by Anderson and Jacobs. His broken 
German and a comical peculiarity of manner caused him to be described in 
PUNCH as "a comic Charles Matthews;" and as be did not follow the examples 
of Dobler and Phillipe in the matter of costume, the critic of the same facetious 
publication compared him to "a monster raven in full dress for an evening 



party. 


Bosco 

The next professor of note was Bosco, a native of Lombardy, where he was 
born in 1823. Like Frikell, he received a liberal education, and studied 
medicine, in which he obtained a diploma; but his professional prospects being 
injured by his participation in the revolutionary movement against the Austrian 
domination in 1848, he was led by the success of his performances as an 
amateur conjurer to make legerdemain his profession. Travelling through 
Piedmont and Switzerland, and afterwards visiting the principal towns of 
Germany, he at length reached Berlin, where he had the honor of performing 
before the King of Prussia and the Royal family. 

From Berlin he ventured to proceed to Vienna, where also, his antecedents 
being forgotten or unknown, he performed before the Imperial Court. Another 
tour of Germany brought him in 1854 to the Rhine again; he travelled 
westward until Paris was reached, and he was invited to exhibit his skill before 
the Emperor, who presented him with the cross of the Legion of Honor. 

Bosco had as remarkable ail aptitude for languages as for legerdemain, and was 
a most accomplished linguist, having acquired French, Spanish, German, 
Polish, Russian, Hungarian, Servian, Wallachian and Turkish, in addition to 
Italian and Latin. Most conjurers are content to address a foreign audience in 
their own language and we once heard an Indian professor of the art discourse 
fluently in Hindustanee while performing a trick before an English audience. 
Dobler could speak only German, and the broken English of Frikell was little 
more intelligible. Robert Houdin could speak only French, and when an auditor 
in the pit, while he was performing at Manchester, desired him to speak 
English, his attempts to render himself intelligible in that language proved 
almost as amusing as his tricks. 

Bosco was the last of the great conjurers by whom the public had been amused 
for twenty years. The superior style of the entertainments which they presented, 
and the succession of startling feats which compelled the wonder and 
admiration of those who witnessed them, made them a popular means of 
amusement during that period; but sightseers began at length to regard the bills 
of a new conjurer with comparative indifference and to ask, with Solomon, "is 
there anything whereof it may be said, see, this is new?" 

Mr. Alfred Stodare 

Mr. Alfred Stodare, the new aspirant for public favor, was a well educated 
Frenchman, and produced a programme well spiced with sensational, and 



therefore highly attractive feats. Among them was the Indian basket trick, 
performed with a young lady, who entered a large basket, into which the 
conjurer thrusts a sword, and from which, on its being opened, she was found 
to have vanished, to reappear among the spectators. He also performed the trick 
of the instantaneous growth of flowers. 

Stodare's greatest marvel, however, was the mysterious Sphinx. Upon what 
appeared to be an ordinary three-legged table standing in the centre of the 
stage, a head stood, reminding the spectator of the famous brazen head ascribed 
to Roger Bacon. The spectator seeing only a head, and feeling satisfied that 
there was an open space between the table and the stage, was amazed when the 
eyes and lips moved, and the tongue spoke. 

Prof. Louis Haselmayer 

Professor Louis Haselmayer, "Prince of Prestidigitators, Magician, 
Necromancer, Musician, and Educator of Birds," was born in Vienna, Austria, 
on the 18th September, 1839. For a period of ten years, nothing of moment 
occurred in his career that is worth mentioning, save and except that from his 
earliest childhood his character developed a passion for mechanical pursuits, 
which foreshadowed his future career. From ten to fifteen years of age, his 
whole time was occupied in completing his education at the College at Vienna, 
from which place he graduated at the early age of eighteen. All his leisure time 
during the latter years of his collegiate curriculum, was devoted to the study 
and working of mechanical illusions and magical apparatus, and from the years 
1857 to 1861, his services were constantly in demand among the aristocratic 
families of the Austrian capital, in giving his "Soirees de Magique." During 
this period his performances were witnessed several times in person by Francis 
Joseph, Emperor of Austria, and at the close of one of his entertainments, he 
was presented with a medal of art of knowledge by his Imperial Majesty in 
person, for his—even at that time—numerous and clever inventions, amongst 
which was an entirely novel musical apparatus, composed exclusively of wood 
and india rubber, and called by him the "Stylocarfe." 

During the latter months of 1864, while giving a private performance, 

Professor Haselmayer chanced to have among his audience a well-known 
prestidigitator, who was so impressed with the marvellous illusions he then 
saw, that he immediately made propositions to join in a professional tour 
through the United States. This Professor Haselmayer at last consented to, and 
they opened at the Academy of Music, New York, in September, 1865. After 
exhibiting in New York, Professor Haselmayer made a tour of the country, and 
then went to Australia and the East Indies, and when last beard of was in South 
Africa. The following acrostic on his name is from the pen of one of his 



admirers. 


ACROSTIC 

Hey; presto; pass; the modern Prosp 'ro cries: 

At his command his faithful Ariel flies; 

Swift through the air he wings his noiseless way; 

Excels himself his master to obey. 

Lo; now the sprite assumes some novel shape; 

Mark how the crowding mortals gaze agape; 

Amazed, astounded, struck with wonder dumb, 

Yet fearing naught, whatever change may come; 

Enchanter, may thy spells that charm us so, 

Reap rich reward wherever thou shalt go. 

Dr. Lynn 

We now see Dr. Lynn, whose long successful season in London was quite 
remarkable. Although his apparatus is less elaborate than that of Anderson and 
Robert Houdin, he does not agree with Frikell in disregarding it altogether, and 
still less in the Finnish conjurers' disregard of the art of language. "He is," to 
quote the words of one of his London critics, "a most accomplished master of 
the whole art, of humbug, and he does his humbugging with such ease and 
neatness, such self possession and invulnerable effrontery, that one must envy 
the man if he experiences one-half the pleasure in cheating his audience that his 
audience does in being cheated. From the moment he comes to the front with 
his wand, this plump magician keeps the attention of all in the room enchained; 
his restless eyes sparkle from side to side, his nimble tongue patters with the 
rapidity of a Wheatstone transmitter, and his magic fingers are diving into the 
secrets of unconscious pockets. There have been other wizards with powers as 
great, possibly greater, in their peculiar lines, but the specialty of Lynn, in 
which he excels all of them, is his marvelous talkee-talkee. He cracks a joke, 
tells an anecdote,, or bandies a repartee, always effective, and all this time he is 
working his wonders, for his running fire of remark is less to tickle the listeners 
than to divert their notice from the trick he is performing. He deludes the most 
watchful spectator, as he lucidly explains, 'that is how it is done.’" 

Maskelyne and Cooke 

The wonderful career of Maskelyne and Cooke of Egyptian Hall, London, is so 
well known to our readers through other writers, that we only take up space to 
give here their latest programme, the main features of which are now being 
produced in this country by Prof. Harry Kellar. 




EGYPTIAN HALL, 

LONDON. 

ENGLAND'S HOME OF MYSTERY 

Messrs. 

MASKELYNE 

and 

COOKE'S 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

(Sole Proprietor, Mr. J. N. Maskelyne. 


Twenty-second Consecutive Year in London. 


PROGRAMME. 

Price One Penny. 


PROGRAMME. 

Fifteen Minutes of Elegant Jugglery by Mr. 
Maskelyne. 

Selection; Metzler's Organo Piano.) 

Mr. F. Cramer. 

Members of the audience desirous of inspecting the 
mechanism of this beautiful instrument, may do so by 
applying to Mr. Cramer at the conclusion of the 
performance. 


THE ARTIST S DREAM. 

A Romance Mystique. 

Invented by Mr. Devant, written by Mr. Spurr, the 
mechanism devised and constructed by Mr. Maskelyne. 


Maurice, (an Artist) Mr. J. B. Hansard 

Ellaline (his Spirit Wife) Miss Marion Melvelle 

Spirit of Mercy Miss Olive Elton 


An Object Lesson in Sleight of Hand, 
by 

MR. DAVID DEVANT. 

One of the most accomplished exponents of this 
fascinating art of the present day. 

Mr. Devant possesses the commendable quality so rarely 
to be found in modern Conjurers, viz., absolute 
originality; every experiment he performs has been 







invented by himself 


A Series of Wonderful & Laughable Electric Hand 

Shadows. 


A New and Original Magical Sketch, entitled 
MODERN WITCHERY. 

Invented by Mr. J. N. Maskelyne, written by Mr. Nevil 
Maskelyne. Founded upon facts connected with the 
political movement called Theosophy. 

Professor Zoorooster (an adept) Mr. Nevil Maskelyne 
Countess Blarni (President of the Beervatskin Lodge of 
Theosophists) Mr. J. B. Hansard 
Martha Toogood (a Woman with a mission) Miss Olive Elton 
William Toogood (a Henpecked Husband) Mr. W. F. Brooke 
Christofolo (alias Koot Hoomi, a Mahatma) Mr. E. Elton 

NOTE.-The views expressed by the characters in this Sketch are 
by no means exaggerations of their Theosophical originals; the 
doctrine is sufficiently absurd for an amusing sketch. The 
pretended miracles upon which Theosophy was founded, however, 
are too childish to be reproduced upon the stage of the Egyptian 
Hall, consequently Mr. Maskelyne has had to rely entirely upon his 
own invention to supply the illusory portions of the sketch. "The 
Miracle of Lh'asa" and "The Astral appearance of Koot Hoomi" 
will rank among the most inscrutable mysteries ever produced. 


Prof. Antonio Blitz 

Professor Antonio Blitz relates the following in his memoirs which are now out 
of print. 

"My first appearance before an English public took place at Dover, in 
December, 1825, The room was very well filled by quite a respectable 
audience, who, whatever might have been their expectations as to what they 
were to see for their two shillings during the performance, at its close became 
so wonderstruck, that many had very serious thoughts as to whose company 
they had been in; and there were not a small portion of this, my first English 
audience, who felt quite serious misgivings as to my being of mortal make. 

Of course their astonishment soon found utterance, and not many days passed 
before the "young stranger" enjoyed a very wide reputation; and tales were told 








of my doings, and affirmed to by the church wardens and beadles, which left 
but little need, on my part, of other assistance to notify the public, and my new 
friends in particular, of what they would see in honoring my performance by 
their attendance. 

As I passed along the streets, I would be followed by crowds, all very anxious 
to get a look at me, and enjoy some of my peculiar favors, for I was, among the 
lower classes, believed to be capable of doing anything, and to enjoy my favors 
was not an item to be treated lightly. 

I soon found myself in business, for besides my stated performances, there 
were many who sought me out to gain favors for their own personal benefit, 
and I was requested to do all sorts of things. One poor fellow offered me a few 
shillings to restore his sick child to health; another wished for a coat; another, a 
young lady, wished to know as to the truthfulness of an absent lover; while still 
others, on whom Sir Cupid as yet seemed to have no special favors to bestow, 
anxious to solve all doubts, sought the all-talked-of magician to know whether 
love had anything in store for them. 

Every event or circumstances which had occurred, was brought for solution, 
and there were not a few who possessed credulity enough to believe that I had 
the power to grant each and every favor, and to set all mysterious doings and 
doubtful matters right. From the smaller provincial towns, we made our way 
into the cities, and, after being in England some four or five months, I arrived 
at, and made my first bow in the city of Exeter, (where my reputation had 
preceded me), in the early part of 1826. When the good bishop heard that I had 
really come under his very nose, he was not at all pleased with the idea, and 
bethought himself how I was to be avoided. He knew of no better way than to 
preach and prejudice the people against me. So, on my arrival, there was a 
general notice given for all good Christian men and women to avoid seeing, or 
in any way having anything to do with a mischievous lad, who, by his 
performances, was leading the beads and hearts of all the people astray. 

Such an announcement, whatever might have been the idea of the reverend 
archbishop, did but little to allay the excitement, and the curiosity of all became 
from such a proceeding doubly aroused. I, on the other hand, felt, as the bishop 
seemed to regard me as a person of so much importance, that it was my duty if 
possible, to maintain my position. Accordingly, I in return gave information 
that I would cause a watch to be transported from my exhibition room to the 
"Lady's Pulpit" in the cathedral on such an evening. 


The evening came, and, nothwithstanding the notice of the bishop, as many 



came to witness this astonishing feat as the place could hold. 

At my request persons were appointed on the part of the audience to watch me 
narrowly, while others were to visit the cathedral at the appointed signal and 
procure the watch. Of course all my operations were most closely examined. 

The feat was to be performed by a pistol being loaded by any one of the 
persons appointed; the watch to be hung in a position where it could be seen by 
all; and when I fired at it, it should disappear, and then the others were to start 
immediately for the cathedral, where the watch should be found, as I promised, 
under a cushion lying upon the "Lady's Pulpit." 

In fulfillment of this assertion, after the pistol was discharged, the committee 
started for the cathedral, and found the watch just as I had said it should be, in 
the very place named, under the cushion lying upon the pulpit of "Our Lady." It 
would be impossible to describe the excitement which this feat occasioned. All 
Exeter was in an uproar, and the bishop, together with all connected with him, 
became as much at a loss as to who this very singular being was, as the rest; 
but they were determined that his performances should not go on. They 
contended that it would not do for Christians to see such things, and every 
interest of the church demanded that they should be put an end to at once, by an 
appeal to the ecclesiastical court. Before this body I was summoned to appear 
and give an answer as to who I was and by what agency or instrumentalities I 
was enabled to do such strange and mysterious performances." (Space will not 
allow us to give in detail the clever manner in which Prof. Blitz acquitted 
himself at this trial, suffice to say, he came out of it with "flying colors.") 

On my arrival in New York, I found that hall accomodations were 
inconvenient, for the only one of any magnitude I could obtain was Masonic 
Hall, on Broadway, opposite the hospital. At this place I made my debut before 
an American audience. The public places of amusement then open to the 
citizens, were the Park and Bowery Theatres, and Niblo's Garden. 

Notwithstanding the novelty of my entertainments had been anticipated in a 
measure by Monsieur Adrien, a very talented and ingenious Frenchman, I 
experienced the most unbounded success and flattering countenance from the 
inhabitants at large; but, while I was patronized for my ability to please and 
astonish, there was, with a very slight exception, a total absence of an approach 
to the superstitious character which had constantly marked my progress 
through the "Old Country." 

For weeks and months I continued the recipient of crowded houses. The 



practical magician was but little understood. The great improvements in 
mechanical inventions, the elaborate perfection and effect with which feats 
were presented to the audiences, produced much sensation, and established the 
superiority of the modern performers, so that in a brief time professors of 
magic arose in abundance Adriens and Blitzes were represented in all parts of 
the country This circumstance is to be explained from the supposition that the 
business was profitable and capable of being successfully pursued. Frequently 
my identity has been disputed when I have visited the different towns and cities 
professionally. In later years this has proved an incalculable annoyance, there 
being not less than thirteen people travelling the country using my name and 
profession, circulating a verbatim copy of my handbill and advertisement-not 
only assuming to be the original Blitz, but in many instances claiming to be a 
son or nephew. I have been in constant receipt of bills of their contracting, for 
not content with taking my name, they have not even not enough to pay their 
debts. The thirteen now travelling in the United States exhibit under the 
following and other names: 

Signor Blitz- Signor Blitz, Jr. 

Signor Blitz, The Original. 

Signor Blitz's Son. 

Signor Blitz's Nephew. 

Signor Blitz, The Great. 

Signor Blitz, The Wonderful. 

Signor Blitz, The Unrivalled. 

Signor Blitz, The Mysterious. 

Signor Blitz, By Purchase. 

Signor Blitz, The Great Original. 

The greatest annoyance attending the movements of these impostors was, and 
is yet; the constant flood of writs, judgments and bills served upon me for 
payment, or to enforce payment of claims these men had contracted and 
neglected to settle. Such demands have proved sorely grievous, from the fact 
that I have ever adopted the rule of promptly discharging all my professional 
indebtedness. 

Speaking of the gun trick, this feat was the most adroit in my performance; 
and, while it created a marked sensation and interest to the rough and 
unpolished, it was never popular with the refined and feeling; and, finally, it 
became attended with so much danger, that I found it necessary for self 
protection to abandon it." 


Prof. Epstein 



During the '60's many conjurers were introducing in their performances the 
"Bullet Proof Artist," and many of them created quite a sensation. One 
particularly, Prof. Epstein in Germany, drew full houses with this attraction. 

The fear and anxiety for the magician's life, as well as curiosity to see how the 
shot was fired at him, without doing any injury, attracted the public to these 
performances. 

The magician realizing that to keep curiosity alive would be the means of 
pecuniary success to him, proceeded to utilize his knowledge to the best 
advantage, and in this he succeeded. But the secret of the trick had finally 
become known and this caused it to lose its attraction. 

While at a watering place Prof. Epstein took sick and it was soon rumored that 
he had been accidentally shot during one of his performances, and that his case 
was almost hopeless. 

A great deal of sympathy was entertained for him, especially by those who had 
witnessed his performances. Everybody talked about the accident and 
expressed their sorrow for the unfortunate professor. He was mentioned as 
being a very skillful, performer, &c.; in a few days the papers published the 
fact that Prof. Epstein had been accidentally shot during one of his interesting 
exhibitions. 

It is unnecessary to state that this was only an advertising scheme to attract 
public attention. At first it worked like a charm; people were unaccustomed to 
exaggerations of the press. When it was reported that his recovery was 
expected in the near future, friends, to show their sympathy, commenced 
making preparations for his reappearance. The Casino was not large enough to 
accommodate the spectators, and instead of one performance, three had to be 
given. 

He thought it advisable not to exhibit the shooting trick on this occasion, and 
the hero(?) of the evening entertained and amused his appreciative audience 
with other experiments of his skill. 

When the magician made his appearance at other places, things were quite 
different, the public grew suspicious, felt itself deceived and did not quite 
believe in the resurrection of a magician who had been shot. From that time 
Prof. Epstein was "dead to the world." 


Here and there other magicians assumed his name, to profit from his fame, but 



they too had to discover that they were sadly mistaken. This seems to be a 
peculiarity of magicians. There have been several who travelled under the 
name of Prof. Hermann, and, of course, all claimed to be that most famous of 
magicians, "the renowned Prof. Hermann of Vienna." 

People would take advantage of the opportunity to admire this great artist of 
whose skill and dexterity so much had been heard, and who happened to stop at 
their place during his travels. Very often the pretended Hermann, assisted by 
the press, and the real Hermann's reputation, would profit by this. 

But very few among the audience discovered that the performer was an 
impostor, as Prof. Hermann rarely appeared in the places frequented by these 
"would-be-Hermann's." 

Audiences in small places did not as a rule know Hermann personally, who 
condescended to give a performance "by special request." 

Great things were anticipated, and the disappointment of the spectators can be 
imagined, when the performer exhibited tricks which had been seen at the 
ordinary fairs for years. 

Such actions on the part of unscrupulous magicians are the main cause of the 
decadence of this very interesting but harmless art. 

Every magician ought to, by practice, endeavor to become perfect, and when 
having won fame to retain it, then he or she will always be received as a 
welcome guest. If you cannot carve out your own reputation, based on your 
originality and skill, you cannot make it by imitating or trading on the 
reputation of another. 

As the life and works of Robert Houdin, that "Leader of Conjurers," are no 
doubt well known to our readers, we have not mentioned him in this article; 
and as the writings of Professor Hoffmann and others, have done so much to 
bring out the history and feats of modern French and American conjurers we 
feel that further consideration of these interesting subjects must be left for 
some future work.* 


*The careers of Robert Heller, Alexander Hermann, Harry Kellar, and other conjurers 
familiar to Americans are found in the book," Leaves from Conjurers' Scrap Books" or 
"Modem Magicians and their Works," by the same author. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

I SERVE MY APPRENTICESHIP 


When 


I was a boy I dreamed of theatres, of audiences rising to their 


feet to applaud me, of the great ones of the earth congratulating me. But in 
those dreams I held a violin in my hand and the people were showing their 
appreciation of a great musician. There was never a dream in which I was 
surrounded by illusions and mysteries and in which the audience 
applauded my skill in baffling them. 


Yet magic was present in my life from an early age. Cherry-stones were 
the only effects I had for my first trick. I used to take six of them. Two I 
placed in my nostrils, two in the corners of my eyes, and two in my ears. I 
made a pass across my face and all the stones appeared out of my mouth. 


I invented that trick when I was thirteen years old, and I kept it in my 
repertoire long after I had gone on the stage as a professional magician. 
One day, however, something went wrong. One of the stones did a private 
vanishing trick of its own and lodged in my ear. There it stayed for 
thirteen years, never bothering me very much. Then, when I had to spend 
a week in bed, it condescended to reappear, and I found it on my pillow 
one morning when I awoke. 

There was little of the magic of happiness in my life in my early years. I 
was born in a farm-house just outside Vilna, in Poland. My parents tried to 
make a living from fruit-growing, but they were not successful. We were 
far from rich, for my father much preferred singing in the local Jewish 
church, where he was cantor, to working in the orchards. 

America was the country of which my father dreamed, and he used to 
gather the children round him and tell them marvellous stories of that 
distant country, of its great cities and busy people. Any money he 













managed to save went into a little black box, which we children rarely saw 
and whose hiding-place was kept a strict secret. When he had collected 
enough money to buy a ticket to the United States he intended to escape 
from the drudgery of the farm and seek new opportunities for all of us 
overseas. I had two uncles who were on the other side of the Atlantic and 
their occasional letters were full of their progress in the New World and of 
the excellent prospects for all who joined them. These letters whetted my 
father's longing to escape. 

I was only eight when my father counted up the money in the black box 
and found that there was enough for the ticket and for incidental expenses 
on the voyage. We were all called to a solemn family conclave. My father 
told us of his intentions. 

"Children," he said, "I am going to leave you for a while. I shall go to find 
a home for you in a new country. Soon you will be following me, and then 
we shall have a great deal more money and be very much happier than we 
are here. I shall send you home the money for the journey very soon, I 
hope, and then this family will be reunited again." 

We were all near tears as he spoke, but the resilience of childhood saved 
us from prolonged grief, and soon we were telling each other of the 
wonder of America, and making our plans for our new home. Mother 
cried at the thought of losing her husband even for a short time, but she 
cheered up at the thought that there would be no more worry about poor 
crops and bad prices. 

These were our hopes and dreams; the truth was very different. Not till 
eight long and toilsome years were passed did we see our father again. We 
who were left fatherless came to know dire poverty. We all had to work, 
even the smallest. My education had been somewhat interrupted, but I had 
shown myself sufficiently bright at school to be offered a part-time post. I 
was then only twelve years old. I also showed some proficiency at music, 
and Mother dreamed, as mothers will, of the time when I should be able to 
develop the talent of which she was convinced I was possessed. She 
stinted herself in order to help me. 

There is one incident from my childhood which stands out very clearly. It 
happened when I was only five years old, and it all came about because of 
my curiosity. 


There was a deep well near my home, and this used to puzzle me a good 



deal. I wanted to know a great many things about it, and, when I 
discovered that my elders could not tell me how deep it was, or where the 
water came from, I set about finding out for myself. 

I leant over and saw my own face reflected up from the water, and then I 
began to experiment with a stick in an effort to find out the depth of the 
water. I leant a little too far, and soon found out the depth by trying it with 
myself. 

Naturally the shock of this fall had a great effect upon me, and I 
developed a frightful stammer. This lasted until I was well on in my teens, 
and then I determined to cure myself. I succeeded so well that since I was 
seventeen I have been able to speak quite naturally, and the knowledge I 
gained through this curing of myself I have used to cure many people of 
this annoying impediment. 

Magic first came into my life when I was about twelve. I paid a visit to 
one of the travelling fairs which occasionally stayed in Vilna. The show 
was free, and at most times I had little enough entertainment. As I 
wandered round amongst the side-shows I saw a gipsy doing conjuring 
tricks. He made rabbits appear in the most unlikely places. He waved his 
hands and-hey presto!—out came long streamers and huge flags from 
people's pockets. He did strange things with cards and seemed to be able 
to lay eggs at will. 

The crowd stood and gaped, but I, though only a small boy, was sadly 
disappointed. I had a quick eye, and perhaps, even at that early age, I had 
a sceptical nature and was not readily open to suggestion. I thought I saw 
how most of the tricks were done, and I did not think much of the man 
who was. doing them. What did impress me was the rapturous reception 
given to these poor efforts by the crowd. Here, I thought, is something 
easy, something well worth trying. 

I haunted that fair-ground during the time the conjurer was there. The 
Strong Man and the Fat Lady and the other motley inhabitants of the fair 
came to know me quite well. I watched the gipsy magician from all angles 
and soon learned the secrets of palming cards and the other sleight-of- 
hand tricks. Then I went home and in a quiet corner of the orchard I 
practised hard until I could do a great deal of the conjuring act I had been 
watching so carefully. 


When I gave my first display, which was in the privacy of the home, the 



family was astonished. My young brothers and sisters were alarmed, and 
even suspected that my skill was the result of some pact with the Devil 
and that the end would be my vanishing from amongst them, leaving 
behind nothing but a smell of brimstone. When, however, I had convinced 
them that I was not practising the Black Art they conceived a marvellous 
admiration for me, and spread my fame far and wide. From this I 
benefited greatly, for I was invited out to give displays in the homes of 
friends. 

The acquisition of this accomplishment was one of the few bright spots in 
the dark time when we were without our father. The money which we 
were so anxiously awaiting came soon after I had reached the age of 
sixteen. I need not describe the joy and excitement which reigned in our 
house when that letter arrived. We had no regrets at leaving and we were 
all in the best of spirits when we wished our neighbours good-bye and set 
off for Hamburg, where we were to catch the great liner which would take 
us to New York. There, so Father wrote to us, we should board a train 
which would take us to Nashville, Tennessee, where he was in partnership 
with my uncle in a general store. 

It was not a great sum my father had been able to send, and by the time we 
reached Hamburg there was only enough left for the ticket for Mother and 
the half-tickets for us children. With those safely in our pockets we left 
the agents' office and set off for the docks. 

There we saw the great vessel, a hive of activity. It was more impressive 
than we had dreamed. We were tremendously excited. Mother offered our 
tickets to the officer at the foot of the gangway. We were practically on 
board. 

Then the blow fell. 

"How old is this boy?" inquired the officer. 

"Sixteen," Mother told him. 

"He’s too old for a half-ticket. You must buy a full one." 

We looked at each other in despair. What was to be done? Why had Father 
only sent the money for a half-ticket? Had he forgotten that I was no 
longer eight years old? 



Mother tried persuasion. She explained that we had no more money and 
that we had to join her husband in America. To all this the official shook 
his head, saying that he could not vary the company's rules. All very 
unfortunate, no doubt, but there it was. The boy must have a full ticket 

We retreated to a mean dock-side cafe and talked and talked trying to 
think of some way of finding the extra money. At last I plucked up my 
courage and said that I would stay behind while the others went. "I am old 
enough to look after myself," I asserted as confidendy as I could. Mother 
looked as if she was very doubtful about that, but there seemed no other 
course of action and she had to agree to my staying. With tears in her eyes 
she assured me that as soon as she reached America she would find the 
money somewhere and post it off to me at once. 

I had waited eight years to make that voyage, and now I had to wait eight 
more weeks at least. All the bitterness of which disappointed youth is 
capable rose in my heart as I turned away from the quay from which I had 
waved farewell to my mother and the others. I must have looked a lonely 
and pathetic figure to them as they stood high above me on the liner's 
deck. When I could no longer see the ship I started to walk into the 
strange, inhospitable city in order to find work. 

Fresh trouble awaited me. I found that I came under a law which forbade 
me to stay in any one town for more than two weeks at a time. I had only 
three marks, fifty pfennigs in my pocket. 

A bakery gave me my first employment, and I carried bread in order to 
have a little to eat myself. After two weeks I moved to a town two miles 
away and worked for another fortnight. Then I moved back to Hamburg, 
and this time I was lucky, for I found a job in a small hotel kept by some 
good people named Mendel. I worked for them in return for my board and 
lodgings. 

I had kept up my little conjuring tricks, and these helped me to make good 
friends of the Mendels. They kept me in their hotel until the money 
arrived for my passage, and they were never tired of watching my little 
entertainment. I gained quite a reputation during my stay in Hamburg. 

This friendship was renewed in surprising fashion years afterwards. After 
my first appearance in England, when I made a great stir at the Palace 
Theatre and had become known as "the Royal Illusionist" I started on a 
Continental tour, and one of the first cities I visited was Hamburg, where I 



played in the Hansa Theatre. After the show I was in my dressing-room 
when a card was handed to me bearing the name "Mendel". 

I had met a great many people since those early, lonely days in Hamburg, 
and I am afraid that I did not think who those people might be, straight 
away. Throughout my stage career, however, I have never refused to see 
anyone who wanted to see me, so I asked the attendant to show the 
visitors in. 

As soon as they stood in the doorway I recognized them. They were my 
old benefactors, now very wealthy, who had remembered the name of the 
little boy who had entertained them and worked for them years before. 
After that, whenever I visited Hamburg I always made a point of seeing 
those good people and of staying in their excellent hotel, where I once 
washed dishes. 

When, after leaving the Mendels and spending three miserable weeks on 
board ship, I arrived in America I was appalled by the noise and bustle 
which reigned in New York even in 1889.1 was only sixteen, was unused 
to large cities, and could not speak a word of English. I had to submit to 
the indignity of having a luggage label with my destination written on it 
tied to my coat. Whenever I thought that there was danger of my being 
lost I pointed to my label and was pushed on the right road. 

I sighed contentedly when at last I boarded the train which was to take me 
to Nashville. My uncle was to meet me one or two stations down the line 
from his home town, and, thinking my troubles were over, I fell asleep. I 
was still asleep when my uncle boarded the train. He wandered up and 
down looking for me, and it was only after he had asked the guard if he 
had seen a little boy with a label that he managed to find me. Even then 
we did not have very much to say to each other, for he could not speak my 
language and I could not speak English. But at least he showed himself 
friendly, and therefore was to be preferred to these hustling Americans, 
who shouted incomprehensible things around me and who seemed to have 
time for nothing. 

Mother was waiting on the doorstep for my arrival and the whole 
household flocked round to welcome me. I was heartily glad to be back in 
the bosom of the family, to see my beloved mother again, and to meet the 
man who was my father and whose face I had almost forgotten. Soon I 
was telling the tale of my adventures to the whole family assembled in the 
kitchen. 



I found that the rest of the family were now comfortably settled in their 
new home. The general store was doing quite well, and I was given a job 
straight away. I became versed in the secrets connected with the selling of 
butter, cheese, and sugar, and was quite a favourite with the coloured folk 
who were amongst those who patronized the store. 

I used to pride myself on being a good judge of weight. I would cut a 
piece of butter and say, "There's half a pound." When it was weighed it 
might be a little overweight, and the negroes would be tickled to death. So 
it was that they used to say, "Me wait Massa Harr'ce," and I earned the 
reputation of being a good salesman. 

Nor were the darkies the only people who were interested by my tricks 
with sacks of flour and pounds of sugar; many white people heard of me, 
and quite a lot of custom came to the shop from people who wanted to see 
the lad from Poland guessing correctly to within a fraction of one per cent 
the weight of the goods in the shop. 

From this post I graduated to one as travelling salesman in Roanoke, 
Virginia, where another uncle had a business selling cheap jewellery. I 
took with me, I remember, two chickens as a gift from my uncle, and 
those were all my riches when I started my new job. I did quite well there, 
but my mind was on other things. I was growing up and getting ambitious. 
I was still certain that I was going to become a great musician, and I did 
all I could to hasten my feet on the path of success. 

I earned five dollars a week. One dollar I sent home to my mother, and 
with the other four I paid for my music lessons and for my lodgings. I had 
a hard time making ends meet, especially as landladies objected to my 
practising. They did not appreciate my early efforts on the violin, more 
particularly because I did not arrive in until ten o'clock at night and had to 
start then. "Say, son," they used to say, "either you quit that row or you 
clear out." And I used to clear out. 

It was while I was working with this uncle that I met Reggie May. He was 
the son of a well-known doctor, and we became firm friends. I remember 
how we used to boast together, as boys will. "I'm going to be a great 
doctor," he used to say, "greater even than my father, and people will 
travel miles in order to consult me." 

"I'm going to be a great musician," I used to retort, "and great halls will be 
filled with the people who come to hear me play. They will cheer and clap 



me and I shall be an enormous success." I did not say it quite as well as 
that because in those days my English was not very good, but that was the 
general idea. 

Some years afterwards, in 1897,1 went to play at the Orpheum in 
Oakland, California, after a short season at the Orpheum, San Francisco. 
After the show a gentleman sent in his card. "Dr. May", I read, and I 
wondered who Dr. May might be. 

Even when a gentleman walked in I failed to recognize him. 

"Hello, Horace," he said. 

"Hello," I answered, wondering what this familiarity might mean. 

"Don't you remember me now that you are a great man?" he said. "I'm the 
little boy you used to play with." 

Sure enough, as I looked at his face, I recognized my old friend. You can 
easily imagine the long talk we had together, as we cracked a bottle 
together to celebrate our meeting. I found that he had made good his 
boast. He was a very successful doctor and had a large sanatorium at 
Oakland which was visited by people from all over the United States. For 
my part, I had to agree that I was not a great violinist, but at least I had 
carried out part of my boast; I was on the stage, and the audience did pack 
the theatre and gave me a good reception. 

But this is going on too fast. I must return and tell how I first had the idea 
of becoming a professional magician. 

When I was wandering round the small towns of the Middle West, selling 
cheap jewellery to storekeepers who did not want it, nothing was further 
from my thought than making a living out of the skill at sleight-of-hand 
which I had acquired back in Poland. I still amused myself by entertaining 
and mystifying my friends, but I did not take it seriously. I was too busy 
with my jewellery and with learning to play the violin. 

This all changed as a result of a meeting in the town of Bristol, Tennessee. 
Staying in my boarding-house was a magician calling himself "Balthasar", 
though his real name was Boldey. I fell into conversation with him and 
was interested enough to go to his show in the hall. 



All Balthasar's tricks were hand-tricks; he had no illusions. One trick 
consisted of a skeleton, which walked on the stage and danced very 
solemnly round, apparently of its own accord. "The Magnetic Wonder" 
with eggs in its hands could lift three men sitting in one chair. These and a 
few more tricks were the slender effects with which "The Greatest 
Magician of All Time" set out to bewilder the people of the smaller 
American towns. 

The night I was there the audience fairly lapped it up, and that put an idea 
into my head. I was tired of hawking jewellery round the country and of 
getting a pittance in return. Why should I not start in a new profession? 

With this idea in mind I approached Balthasar when I next met him in the 
boarding-house, and I suggested to him that he take me as his partner. I 
showed him what I could do and I persuaded him that I should be a most 
valuable man to have as an assistant. We soon entered into an agreement, 
for it seemed to Balthasar that he was getting an assistant for nothing. The 
arrangement was that I was guaranteed twenty-five per cent of the gross 
takings exceeding ten dollars, and that he paid all expenses. 

As I came to know Balthasar better I found that being a magician was not 
his only accomplishment. He was also a good piano-tuner, and he could 
paint a good sign. All these talents were used in order to keep the show 
going. 

Our wanderings were haphazard in the extreme. The show was not always 
a paying proposition, and then we had to set to work to raise the money to 
spend on handbills. I used to visit a house and point out that the piano was 
out of tune. Along came Balthasar, and soon the piano really was out of 
tune. He charged five dollars to put it right again. Sometimes I would 
canvas for sign-painting. In these somewhat questionable ways we 
managed to keep the show going. 

Before I joined the show Balthasar had been able to keep body and soul 
together. With me as an assistant his takings went up, but all the increase 
and more went into my pocket. Balthasar was too muddle-headed to see 
for some time that I not only drew a comfortable sum each week but was 
also gaining experience at his expense. He taught me all his tricks, and I 
was soon as expert as he was. He discovered that I could do his work, and 
that by the time he had paid the expenses and my twenty-five per cent 
there was nothing left for him. 



When we first met he was careful to set a good example, and even treated 
me to several long diatribes against the evils of drink. This was our golden 
age. I had some ideas about publicity and these proved of value to the 
show. Every town in the United States has its own band. I hit upon the 
idea of hiring the big drum. People who heard it thought that the band was 
out and rushed to the window to see why. Then they saw the great placard: 
"COME AND SEE BALTHASAR, THE WORLD'S WONDER 
MAGICIAN, ASSISTED BY HORACE GOLDIN, THE MAGNETIC 
WONDER." Thanks to this idea we packed several halls, and my twenty- 
five per cent was well worth having. I saved one hundred dollars in three 
months. 

By the time we had reached New Brunswick, Maryland, however, 
Balthasar had fallen back into his old bad habits and he was in my debt to 
the tune of ninety-eight dollars. I knew that I had learned all I should learn 
from him, and I decided that it was time to part. 

"Look here," I said. "You owe me ninety-eight bucks; what about it?" 

That started him off on a long and piteous harangue which I was forced to 
interrupt. 

"You understand," I said, "that if I took this to law I should be authorized 
to attach the show?" The show, by the way, consisted of one large trunk. 

He agreed dismally that that was so. 

"Well," I said, "I don't want your show. I'm going to let you off your 
ninety-eight bucks. But this is where I get off." 

With that I shook his hand and off I went. My apprenticeship was over. I 
never saw Balthasar again. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

MAKING MY WAY IN THE WORLD OF MAGIC 


/AMERICA in the 'nineties was the 

country of opportunity. A man might 
be worth three cents one day and be 
able to bank a million dollars within a 
week or two. Success was in the air, 
and it was a heady draught for any 
young man. 

I was twenty when I left Balthasar, 
who had given me my first real 
lessons, and went out to conquer the 
world all by myself. I had plenty of 
confidence. I knew my job fairly well 
after the tour I had made of the small 
towns playing with Balthasar. My 
experience as a commercial traveller 
had made me something of a showman. I knew how to spin a tale. Above 
all, I was sure that I was going to succeed. 

Looking back, I marvel at my own audacity. I had thrown up a safe job 
and could hardly expect to return to it. If I was "down and out" there was 
no one who could give me a helping hand. However sympathetic my 
parents might be, they had their hands full with their family and the 
business in Nashville; they could not help me much. I had had no real 
experience in producing my own show and had not enough money to buy 
effects. 

What it all amounted to was that I had to sell myself. 



Horace Goldin at the beginning 
of his carrer 

















I decided that Washington was the best place to start in, so that was where 
I went. 

The result of the first few applications I made knocked some of the 
conceit out of me, and I saw that I was not going to become a top-line 
performer in a day. Magic might be the line which would eventually bring 
me to success, but at present it was not likely to fill my stomach. I decided 
that for a while I must look elsewhere for a position and keep plugging 
away at the magic business in my hours off until I had the "lucky break" 
which I was convinced would come my way soon. 

A drapery store gave me my first occupation in Washington. It was one of 
those stores which stay in a town for only about three months. They do a 
roaring trade by somewhat questionable methods for the period of their 
stay and then they vanish when things become too hot for them. 

I learned a great deal while I was there. Even now, when I am influencing 
a person on the stage so that he does what I ask of him, I reflect that I first 
learned these methods behind the counter in that Washington drapery 
store. 

That business kept me busy during the day; in the evening I did my real 
work. I saw that I needed influence if I was to be a success on the stage. I 
set to work to make influential friends, and I soon succeeded. 

Washington, then as now, was one of the social centres in America. There 
were parties given continually throughout the season by the wives of 
senators and other important people. I managed to get several 
engagements for these private entertainments, and added considerably to 
my experience. My pocket also benefited. 

One of my best friends was a Mrs. Winter, then very prominent in 
political circles. She it was who obtained for me my first public 
appearance. It was in an entertainment given to the sailors in the navy 
yard, and my show was by no means the least successful of the turns put 
on. 


For all this activity my main resources were drawn from my work in the 
drapery store, and when it was announced that they were moving on I was 
in a quandary. I was not yet in a position to rely only on my magic for my 
living, so eventually I followed the firm to Philadelphia. There I settled 
down to serious practising. Every night I stayed up late while I worked at 



sleight-of-hand tricks. I invented several small tricks, and enlarged my 
repertoire as much as I could. My resources were limited, and I could only 
dream of some of the things I would do when I had made my real start in 
the theatre. 

It goes without saying that I haunted the theatres during this 
apprenticeship of mine. Whenever a conjurer was on I was to be seen in 
the gallery, and I also haunted the stage door. It was through this habit that 
I first learned the egg-in-the-bag trick. 

While I was in Washington I met Herbert Albini, an Englishman born in 
Manchester, and a very clever manipulator who held the audience 
spellbound from the time he came on to the stage until he finished his act 
with this egg-in-the-bag trick. He was really the inventor of this very 
clever trick, and it made a great sensation at the time. 

I went to see Albini after the show; he received me kindly and during his 
week's engagement we became friends. 

When I arrived at Philadelphia I bought an egg-bag from a man named 
Yost, a magic-dealer, for a shilling, together with the usual printed 
instructions, which, after reading once, I threw away. Soon I thought I 
could do the egg-in-the-bag trick. I practised anywhere, at any time. Yet I 
knew that I had not Albini's finishing touch, his ease and fluency. 

I often performed the trick to perfect strangers, on railway-stations when I 
was waiting for a train. Still I could not please myself thoroughly. 

I met Albini again in New York, and at that time I idolized him as a 
performer. I got hold of a double-crown lithograph of him and hung it up 
in my bedroom; I had it there for months. During one of our meetings I 
told him that I had been practising shadowgraphy and suggested that he 
come to my room to see what I could do. He agreed. 

When he entered my room and saw the lithograph I had hung up he was 
very much touched, for he realized the great admiration I had for him. 

I lit a candle and put the lights out and proceeded for an hour to show him 
different figures of shadowgraphy with my nimble fingers. He said that he 
thought I was good and that if he were as good he would show his skill to 
the public. He then asked me how long I had had the lithograph in my 
room, and when I told him about a year he was amazed. 



"I'd like to do something for you," he said. With that he took a photograph 
from his pocket and wrote on it, "You are the only man in the world to 
have my permission to do the egg-in-the-bag trick," and he signed it. 

He then took my egg and my bag. "There’s the egg and there’s the bag. I’m 
not going to do this trick the ordinary, mug’s way. I am going to do it my 
way." 

When he had done it I had to confess that he had baffled me. 

"Hold my wrists, then perhaps you’ll see." 

He went through the trick with my hands round his wrists and my nose 
right near the opening of the bag. Still I did not guess the secret. 

He smiled. "Don’t worry about that. I’ve fooled plenty of experts with 
that." 

Albini then showed me his own version of that famous trick, and that is 
the one I have had in my repertoire ever since. I have baffled thousands of 
people with it. Kings and queens have held my wrists while I performed. 
All are agreed that it is one of the best tricks they have ever seen. 

I owe Albini a great debt, and I am sorry to have to say that bad feeling 
soon spoiled the friendship between us. Some years later, during an 
engagement at the Great Northern Theatre, Chicago, he tried to stop me. 
He issued a challenge that I could not do the trick as well as he could. This 
Mr. Salisbury, the manager of the theatre, persuaded me to take up, 
offering himself to stand surety for the five-hundred-dollar stake. 

When the time came Mr. Salisbury announced the challenge from the 
stage and placed the money on a table in full view of the audience, who 
were to be judges of the better performance. Albini was in the audience, 
but he would not come on the stage to do the trick. He called me a liar and 
I called him a gentleman, and so we stayed unfriendly for many years. 

If he had acted in a friendly way and asked me not to do the trick, I should 
have been glad to please him. But he was rather fond of a certain 
beverage, and when he had had too much he acted in a very rough fashion. 
After all, I had his permission, and I believe I acted rightly in standing up 
for my rights. 




Later on, when the bitterness of the animosity had worn off, we met, and I 
am glad to say that we became friends again—but not the close friends we 
had been before. 

I learned the egg-in-the-bag trick soon after I had decided to devote 
myself entirely to magic as my profession. I moved from Philadelphia to 
Gloucester, New jersey, where there were seven theatres, all giving free 
shows. I was afraid to try O'Brien's, the best, so I started on a tour of the 
other six. Disappointment met me in each manager's room. Six theatres 
did not want a magician. That left O'Brien's. 

Summoning up all my confidence, I entered O'Brien's and demanded to 
see the manager. I was shown into the holy of holies. There sat the 
fearsome manager, O'Brien himself. 

"What do you want?" he snapped. 

I told him that I was a magician and that I could be of use in his theatre. 
"Let's see your act." 

I showed him sleight-of-hand. I showed him the "Dancing Skeleton" 
which Boldey had taught me. 

I showed him a new trick I had invented in which I shot a canary from a 
pistol into a bird-cage. Not one of these tricks seemed to interest him. He 
had an air of complete boredom, as if he had seen everything plenty of 
times before and he could not be expected to take the least interest now. 

I decided that I must do something to rouse him from this lethargy. I asked 
him to take out his hunter watch and to turn the hands round and round as 
often as he wished. 

"Now," I said, "you are quite certain that I can't see the face of the 
watch?" 

He grunted that it was so. 

I then took the watch from him, and without opening the case protecting 
the face I said, "The hands are pointing to twenty minutes past six." He 
opened the watch and found that I was exactly right. 



That really did interest him, and he engaged me on the spot. My wage was 
to be a dollar a day, and I had to appear to fill the gap between the matinee 
and the evening performance. My show ran for an hour, and I had to rely 
entirely on hand-tricks. My newly acquired egg-in-the-bag trick was the 
great feature of the show. 

For three weeks all went well. I was good, and knew I was good. When a 
summons came for me to go to the manager's office, I went full of hope. 
This was a big rise, probably. 

"Look here, Goldin," said O'Brien, "I'm going to give you the sack." 
Somehow or other I managed to ask him why. 

"You're too good for this show." 

"But, Mr. O'Brien, that’s no reason for giving me the sack." 

"Oh yes, it is, my son," he told me. "I'm losing money all through having 
you here. You're so good that people forget to order drinks, and how do 
you think I run this theatre except by selling drinks? You've got to go." 

There was nothing for it but to pick up my things and go. It had been my 
first big chance, and I was a failure because I was too good. 

New York saw me next, for I decided that I must try the big places and see 
if I could not push my way through the dozens of other aspirants who 
were besieging managers? 

I was lucky straight away and started in a place in South Beach, Long 
Island. I had to give eight shows a day and for that I got twenty dollars a 
week. 

The theatre was built on the beach, and when the tide was in the waves 
beat upon the wall behind the stage. During my first five shows the tide 
was out, but when the sixth show started the waves began their incessant 
dashing, and my act was inaudible. The audience began to complain, and 
my act was cut short. 

The manager summoned me. When I found I had got the sack again, I was 
very angry. I did not see why managers should continually break their 



agreements at my expense. I walked off to consult a lawyer. 

His advice was not to take a penny from them. "Don't you worry about the 
money for those five shows," he said. "We'll get the money for the full 
period of your engagement." 

I never saw that money. I wished afterwards that I had taken the money 
for the five shows which the manager had offered me. 

South Beach is a summer resort, and naturally it was full of schools for the 
children of the wealthy. My next job was with a Punch-and-Judy man 
named Oscar Still, who put on shows especially for these schools. He used 
to advertise the show with placards, which read: "Every scholar who 
attends will get a rabbit." When the children were inside the hall they 
would see a notice which read somewhat differently: "Every well-behaved 
child will be given a rabbit." In practice no rabbits were given away. 

I was not in a position where I could pick and choose my employment, 
and so I helped this fellow with his Punch-and-Judy show. All went well, 
for a time. We played to small children aged eight and nine, and they 
thoroughly enjoyed the show and forgot all about the promised rabbit. But 
we were riding for a fall. 

One day we were due to play to a boys’ school, and they were anything 
from twelve to sixteen years old. They came along to the Lyric Hall, Sixth 
Avenue, Forty-second Street, where we were playing, with the fixed 
intention of having a live rabbit each. When it became obvious to them 
that they were not to have even a rabbit amongst them, they made it pretty 
clear that we were to suffer for the lack. 

They stormed the stage, and when that happened I decided that my 
presence was not absolutely essential. I took to my legs, and a number of 
the boys, entering into the spirit of the chase, started after me. "Now," I 
decided, "I’ve to decide between a good run and a good hiding." I had the 
good run all right. 

Next day I set out to find my employer. I asked at his lodgings, but they 
had not seen him all day. I visited one or two restaurants where I thought 
he might be. No one had seen him. I began to be weary through looking 
for him. 


Then I decided to try the hall. There again no one had seen anything of 



him since the day before. I wandered into the building thinking I might 
see what sort of a mess the boys had made of our show. 

There was my employer standing in the middle of the floor, his clothes 
covered with dust, his whole appearance most woebegone. 

"Hullo," I said. "Where have you been hiding yourself? I've been looking 
all over the town for you." 

"My God!" he said. "I was so dead scared that I got underneath the stage, 
and there I’ve been the last twenty-four hours." 

That experience convinced me that I was wasting my talents on Mr. Oscar 
Still, and I decided to try my luck with the museums. 

New York was full of these strange places at that time. People seemed to 
have a passion for the unusual and the fantastic, and all the queer people 
and misshapen animals in the world seemed to congregate in these 
museums. Magicians were taken on as well, to give variety to the 
entertainment. 

The Globe Museum, where I eventually found a Position, was typical of 
them all. The floor was covered with platforms, on each of which there 
was a freak. I was engaged to take my place on one of these platforms, to 
do my conjuring tricks. I had to give from fifteen to twenty-five 
performances a day, and for this I received a salary of from ten to twelve 
dollars a week. 

When I applied, for this post I found that there was another applicant, a 
young fellow named Houdini. My experience as a commercial traveller 
and behind the counter in drapery stores stood me in good stead, and I 
convinced the manager that I was the better man. After that Houdini bore 
me a grudge, and he was constantly trying to do me harm. At one time he 
actually ran a paper for the purpose of "roasting" me. 

This grudge was intensified by an incident which happened some years 
later. The manager of Keith's Theatre, Providence, Rhode Island, splashed 
the town with placards. "SEE HORACE GOLDIN. KELLAR, 
HERMANN, CHING-LING-FOO, AND HOUDINI OUTDONE." 
Houdini thought that this was my work, although I knew nothing at all 
about it. For fifteen years he refused to speak to me when we met. Then, 
at a meeting of the National Vaudeville Association in New York, 



Houdini passed me when I was in conversation with the very manager 
from Providence. I thought it was time I tried to stop this silly feud. 

"Look here, Houdini," I said, "what's the matter with you?" 

"You know perfectly well what is the matter," he answered. 

"Certainly I don’t," I told him. 

"A man who bills himself as better than me can hardly expect to be my 
friend," he said. 

At that the manager chipped in. 

"If you mean that placard in Providence, Houdini," he said, "that was my 
work. Goldin knew nothing at all about it." 

That eased things for a while, but I cannot say that Houdini and I were 
ever warm friends. For all that, I have the greatest respect for his memory. 
He was certainly a very fine artist. 

To return to the Globe Museum: I was given a platform between the Girl 
with Six Thumbs and the Half-Man, Half-Woman. This latter was an 
ingenious fraud. It was, of course, a man. He had a disfigured limb, which 
could be made to look like a woman's leg. He placed an artificial breast 
under his tights and there was the Half-Man, Half-Woman. 

At that time William Morris, later to be famous as an impresario, was 
working for an agent named Lehmann in offices on the corner of 
Fourteenth Street. I ran into him outside the museum one day. 

"Hello, Goldin," he said. "You working here?" 

I told him I was. 

"Like a better job?" 

"Of course." 

"I can get you a job at ten bucks a week, playing with Lyman H. Howe. 
He’s at Wilkesborough just now." 



Lyman H. Howe was to be quite a great man later. He was very successful 
with motion pictures when the idea was still new, and he made a fortune 
in a very short time out of travelogues. At the time of which I am writing 
he was touring the country with a new invention, the gramophone. 

When I arrived at Wilkesborough I found that Howe was playing a dozen 
records, and that made up the first half of the show. He wanted me to fill 
the second half. We had a long talk, and at last he agreed to put up the 
money for the apparatus I should need. I agreed to select and build it. I 
was to have an assistant for the road show, and a very good assistant 
Jacobs turned out to be. 

The road show was a wash-out. The gramophone idea did not seem to 
catch on. At the end of two months I was owed seventy-five dollars, and 
my assistant had not seen a single cent since the beginning of the tour. We 
both felt that we had had enough of playing for nothing. 

I tackled Howe about it. I put it to him: "What about our money?" 

"Now, I'm sure sorry about that little matter," he told me. "I'd pay you 
today only I'm in a spot of trouble. That adviceman of mine has gone on 
the booze again and he’s left the advertisements in a barber's shop. But just 
you wait until I have another lot printed and then I'll pay you the whole 
lot, and Jacobs as well." 

That sounded a pretty tale. Jacobs and I put our heads together and 
decided that we had had enough. It was Jacobs who had the bright idea. 

We were in a small town in Pennsylvania at the time, and when we stole 
out of our lodgings into the snow-covered streets at four o'clock in the 
morning there was no one about. At the theatre we selected tricks to the 
value of seventy-five dollars and left a note for Mr. Lyman H. Howe 
saying that we had taken our wages and hoped that he'd have a pleasant 
tour without us. 

By five o'clock we were at the railway-station, having carried the heavy 
cases through the snow by ourselves. We had no money to buy the tickets, 
but Jacobs, who was always a most resourceful man, assured me that it 
would be all right. 


Don’t you worry, now, Horace," he said. "I'll fix it. 



When the train arrived he rushed on to the platform as if he had not had 
time to buy the tickets. He threw the trunks into the baggage-van and then, 
calling on me to follow, jumped into the coach. 

Naturally I was nervous as to what would happen when the conductor 
arrived, but Jacobs was quite imperturbable. He called the man aside and 
whispered in his ear. I thought he looked at me somewhat apprehensively, 
but, however that may be, we arrived in New York safe and sound. I have 
never discovered what it was Jacobs said. 

We stood on New York's pavements and counted our money. That did not 
take us long. I had ten cents, and Jacobs had nothing. 

"Don't you worry," said Jacobs in his usual fashion; "just you go along to 
the Bowery and buy two glasses of beer. There’s a place there which gives 
you a free lunch if you buy two glasses of beer. I'll be along about three 
o'clock." 

I did as he suggested, and sure enough he arrived on the stroke of three. 

"Good news," he said, as soon as he saw me. "I've met a man who wants 
us to put on a show for the soldiers of the 69th Regiment." 

"And where may they be?" I asked. 

"Over at Columbus Avenue." 

"I’ve got seven cents left," I told him. "How are we going to get to 
Columbus Avenue 

"Maybe we could walk," he said. 

I was not at all keen on that idea, but when he told me that they were 
serving a big dinner, I agreed to go. So I had another opportunity to put on 
my own show. This time it was to be a lucky appearance. 

When we arrived at the barracks I had practically no effects, for we had 
not been able to carry the trunks we had brought from Wilkesborough. I 
had a great idea in the middle of that long walk, and it was this idea which 
made the show a success. 



I walked on to an empty stage, and I carried nothing with me. By the time 
I had finished, the stage was covered with junk: flags, handkerchiefs, and 
the like. 

When the news of that show spread offers began to come in. I had six or 
seven offers for engagements at ten dollars a night, and one was for 
seventy-five. I began to feel that Horace Goldin might be making his way 
at last. 

I practised terribly hard in those days. If I was walking down the streets I 
would move my hands about, keeping them supple and performing 
imaginary sleight-of-hand tricks in my pockets. I practised in barbers' 
shops, and often the assistant would stop completely astonished when he 
looked at my hand and 

saw four billiard-balls where only one had been before In a cafe I would 
take up a glass and do a trick with it. When I was lighting a cigarette I 
would make the match-box disappear, swallow the cigarette, and then take 
it out of my ear. 

These little habits of mine led to one amusing incident. It was in a train, 
and the gentleman opposite me had been drinking rather too well. Almost 
unconsciously I did the trick with the match-box and cigarette, not 
realizing that anyone was watching me. 

Suddenly I heard a startled exclamation from the gentleman opposite. 
"Suffering Jupiter!" he muttered. "I’ve got 'em again. It's that damn’ rye 
that does it." 
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It's Fun to be Fooled 

by Horace Goldin 
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CHAPTER THREE 

HOW I BECAME A STAR 

In 1894 the whole world was thrilled by one of the greatest spy-trials of 

all time. General Alfred Dreyfus was brought before a military tribunal in 
Paris and was found guilty of betraying secrets to a foreign power. For 
this crime he was sentenced to imprisonment on Devil's Island, the dread 
penal settlement in French Guiana. 

Dreyfus's misfortune was my opportunity. I saw the chance of a great 
illusion, which would be all the greater for being topical. I would put on 
an act, "Dreyfus, Escapes from Devil’s Island". 

The scene opened with Dreyfus being 
degraded. I myself, dressed as 
Dreyfus, stood before the soldiers. On 
one side stood Esterhazy, the accuser, 
dressed as the Devil. The officer in 
command of the soldiers tore off the 
buttons from my uniform, then the 
epaulets, and finally he broke my 
sword across his knee. The soldiers 
then forced me into a cage which 
stood in the centre of the stage. 

Madame Dreyfus then entered 
weeping and clung to the bars of the 
cage. The soldiers, however, ignored 
her entreaties and dragged her away. 

Immediately after the exit of Madame 
Dreyfus the cage was covered. 









Dreyfus escapes from Devil's Island Esterhazy ordered the soldiers to 

present arms. There was a tense 
moment while the guns were levelled 
at the cage. Then came the command to shoot. The cover fell and there 
stood Madame Dreyfus. Esterhazy ordered the soldiers to depart, took off 
his cloak, and there was Horace Goldin, who but one moment before was 
playing the part of Dreyfus. 

This was the first of my great illusions. I played it when I was at the 
Palace Theatre in 1902 and it was witnessed there by King Edward VII 
and King George V. It was this illusion which put me on the road to fame. 

I first put this act on at Tony Pastor's Theatre in New York, and it made a 
sensation. At that time Dreyfus was still in Devil's Island, but the agitation 
against his sentence was growing rapidly and feeling was high. My 
illusion gained greatly by this topicality and I was re-engaged for a later 
appearance. I was now well established, and instead of worrying whether I 
should ever begin at all I had to try to become a great conjurer and not 
merely average. I felt it in me to be a great magician, and I knew that, in 
just the same manner as that in which I had succeeded so far, I should 
eventually become a star. I had to work hard and watch carefully for every 
opportunity. 

During my stay in New York I appeared at Coster and Beil's, the greatest 
music-hall in America, then on Twenty-third Street, though they moved 
later. There my performance was seen by the late Allan Dale, who was 
considered in America to be the greatest of all critics. He had the uncanny 
habit of being always right. If he said a show was good, it was very good, 
and ran for weeks. If he said that a show had such and such faults, he 
always hit upon the exact weaknesses. In fact, whatever Allan Dale said 
was sure to be sound criticism, and his opinions formed thousands of other 
people's. 

Of me he wrote: 


Horace Goldin is a promising young man who 
will one day make a name for himself. I 
enjoyed his performance; but if you want to 
enjoy it I suggest you put cotton-wool in your 
ears so that you do not hear his broken English 



I was much impressed by that criticism, and I thought and thought how I 
could remove that defect. Then I hit on a daring plan. I would dispense 
with speech altogether. 

To perform illusions one has to fool the audience. One pretends to do one 
thing while doing another. It is easier to distract attention by talking than 
by any other method, so by cutting out speech I was depriving myself of 
the chief instrument in the magician's stock-in-trade. But if I succeeded I 
should have an act unlike any other on the stage. I should be unique, and 
therefore in demand. 

By this means I hoped to turn a weakness into a box-office draw. 

For weeks I worked patiently. I had to train my feet to help my hands. I 
had to vary my act so that it gripped the audience's attention throughout. I 
devised a show which comprised twenty-five tricks performed in the time 
which any other magician would have taken to perform four tricks. 

I wrote and thanked Allan Dale for his helpful criticism, and told him of 
my improvements. 

The new show was a sensation, and led to my being engaged fo Keith's 
theatre circuit and Hammer stein's Roof Garden for the entire summer 
season of sixteen weeks. This meant that my headquarters were in the 
Keith's Theatre, Boston, where I played every eighth week, being on tour 
the rest of the time. This engagement was the turning-point in my career, 
and I owe a great debt of gratitude to the late Mr. B. F. Keith and to that 
Boston theatre. 

At that time theatre shows used to run from early in the morning until late 
at night. The show started at 10.30 and ran continuously until 10.30 p.m. 
As the junior act it fell to me to open the show at 10.30; my second 
appearance was at five o'clock, and the third about 7 p.m. 

Rising early has never been one of my virtues. Even as a small boy I 
earned many a hiding because of my slug-a-bed habits. Even when my 
living depended upon it I could not get up early. So I came to rely upon 
the good offices of my friend Jerry, the stage-doorkeeper. 

Jerry, was one of my best pals, and he did a great deal for me in those 
early days. He was a great strapping Irishman, or rather he had been. He 
was one of the most warm-hearted of men, and was never without a word 



of encouragement to the beginner and a smile of congratulation for the 
man who was making good. I used to spend hours chatting with him in his 
little room in the theatre between houses. 

My little weakness for bed in the morning presented no difficulties to 
Jerry, Besides being doorkeeper he was stagemanager on Mondays, when 
he made out the programmes, and he used to do a good deal of office- 
work into the bargain. It was his practice to have the stage-hands unp ack 
my tricks for me, so that everything was ready. Then he used to come 
along and pull me out of bed and force me into my clothes. I was never 
late when I played in Boston. 

One day, however, I ran things pretty close. Jerry, was not able to call me 
as usual, and of course I lay too long. I managed to get to the theatre dead 
on 10.30. 

It was a rule in that theatre that the curtain went up at 10.30 whether the 
act was ready or not. 

There were the people in the stalls waiting for me. There was no time for 
me to change; I should have to play in my outdoor clothes. 

Then, horror of horrors! Jerry, whispered in my ear, "The manager's out 
front—Mr. S. K. JJodgedon." 

I had never met the manager, and I did not know him by sight. I had heard 
tales of him, and I thought that this escapade would surely earn me the 
sack. But Jerry, did his best to encourage me as I waited for the orchestra 
to finish the overture. Then with a pat on the back from Jerry, I stepped on 
the stage and my act began. 

It is a strange thing that, though before I am on the stage I feel nervous, 
when the act has begun and I see the faces and hear the applause I am 
quite all right and my nervousness vanishes. So it was on this occasion. 
When it came to the egg-in-the-bag trick I wanted a partner from the 
audience. About three rows from the front there was a prosperous 
gentleman who I thought would do excellently. I called him to the foot of 
the stairs that led to the stage. 

"Would you mind helping me by placing your foot on the bottom step?" I 
asked. 



He did so. 


"Now give me your hand and put the other foot on the second step." 

Again he did as I asked. 

"Now repeat." 

And that brought him on to the stage. I have practised that little deception 
thousands of time and I have never known it to fail. 

He held my wrists when I did the egg-in-the-bag trick. Though I pushed 
his nose into the bag he could not see how the trick was done. He was 
very impressed. 

The act went well, and though I still felt rather worried because the 
manager was somewhere in front of me, and I was still in ordinary clothes, 
I could not help but feel that I had been good that morning. 

As I came off the stage I met Jerry, 

"Well, I like your pluck, young Goldin," he said. 

"Why?" 

"There you stand, not properly dressed for the show, and then you have 
the cheek to ask S. K. Hodgedon, the manager who is employing you, to 
step on the stage and hold your wrists for you. If you don't get re-engaged, 
don't say it was my fault." 

You can imagine my horror. I had had no idea that the prosperous 
gentleman was the manager. But I put a bold face on it. 

"Look you, Jerry," I said. "I may be thrown out now but, you mark my 
words, I'll be in the star dressing-room soon." 

As I walked back to my dressing-room at the top of the buildings, with 
Jerry's laughter still in my ears, I met Sandow. He was top of the bill, and 
of course he was in the star dressing-room, which was really a suite of 
rooms furnished in palatial style, with hot and cold water in the bath-room 
and all sorts of unusual conveniences. I certainly had a long way to go. 



In three or four weeks' time I was re-engaged, so evidently the manager 
had not been very displeased by my familiarity. This time I was third on 
the bill, and I did not appear until eleven o'clock on the Monday morning. 
I enjoyed an extra half-hour in bed. 

B. F. Keith, the proprietor of this and many other theatres in the States, 
never came into the theatre before eight o'clock in the evening because 
there were no important acts before that time. But it so happened that on 
the Wednesday, as he entered the theatre, he saw a bowl of gold-fish on a 
stand in the middle of the foyer with a large notice: "THESE FISH WERE 
CAUGHT BY PROFESSOR HORACE GOLDIN OVER THE HEADS 
OF THE AUDIENCE." Evidently he was interested. 

The next night Jerry, came to me. 

"He's in early, isn't he?" I said. 

"Yes," answered Jerry, "Half an hour too soon. I can't think what's come 
over him." 

I was nervous when the act began, but again I controlled my nerves. I 
never remember the show working so well. Everything ran smoothly. The 
audience was very responsive. All went well, and I scored an immense 
success. 

Naturally, I was gratified, and I rather expected that I might get both a rise 
in wages and a more prominent place on the bill. I did not expect the good 
fortune which was to be mine. 

After the show Jerry, came up to me with a smile on his face. 

"Well, my boy, I'm delighted. You've done it again. I think the old man 
liked your act. Anyway, I saw him applauding." 

That was very good news. 

Next day I was at the theatre and ready for my act at eleven o'clock, when 
Jerry, burst excitedly into my dressingroom. 

"Oh boy, oh boy!" he shouted. "I've got the grandest news for you. Better 
news than I've ever given anyone in this theatre or anywhere else. Old 



man Keith himself says that you're to do two shows instead of three for 
the rest of the week. You're going to be the star headliner and they're 
getting out the extra advertising for you. The special electric wagon is 
going round the town telling them all about Horace Goldin. I've got to 
change all the adverts and put you at the top of the bill." 

At that Jerry, stopped for lack of breath, and his news left me stunned. It 
was more amazing than anything I had ever known before. Then I decided 
that it was just Jerry's fun. It was not true. It could not be true. 

"Stop kidding me, you big mutt," I said. "Are you trying to get me 
sacked?" 

"No, Horace, it's quite all right. You're to be the top of the bill." 

I shrugged my shoulders, for I was a bit sore with him for trying to take 
me in, and I proceeded with my arrangements, getting all my 
paraphernalia ready for eleven o'clock. To my surprise someone else went 
on in my place. 

I went up to Jerry, and, looking pretty black, I said to him, "Look here, 
what is all this?" 

"Don't be an ass," said Jerry, "It's all on the level. Here's the day's 
programme." 

I looked at the paper and, sure enough, there was my name in the star 
place; but, as I have said, Jerry sometimes drew up the programme, and I 
thought he had drawn up a special one in order to fool me. I carried on 
with my changing. 

"It's no good taking your clothes off," said Jerry, "You'll only have to put 
them on again. All your things are upstairs." 

I opened my wardrobe, only to find it empty. That made me wonder if it 
was a leg-pull after all. 

"Just a moment," he said. "Let me get you a paper." When it arrived he 
showed me the rearranged advertisement with my name at the top of the 
bill. That was easily the greatest moment of my life, and it was some time 
before I recovered from the effect of my wonderful promotion from the 
bottom to the top of the bill on the Thursday. 



I shall never forget going on at three o'clock for the first time, and having 
a sensational reception by a packed house. 

All sorts of methods were used then to advertise the halls. Streamers hung 
across the main streets, horse wagons and smaller wagons driven by boys 
toured the streets, each covered with advertisements. On all of these my 
name appeared in large letters. It was a great thrill for me just to walk 
down the main street and to see what a stir I had made. 

After that success I was given a return date and went on tour, topping all 
bills. The success I had achieved in Boston I repeated in each town at 
which I played. I felt I was on top of the world. I wrote delighted letters 
home to my parents, who were amazed that any son of theirs should 
achieve such a position at such an early age and in what seemed to them 
the strangest of all possible fashions. 

When I returned to Keith's Theatre, Boston, eight weeks after my first 
triumph there, I met Jerry, at the stage door. Without saying a word he 
thrust out his hand. 

"What’s this for?" I inquired. 

"Put it there, my son," he answered. "You've got the star dressing-room." 

As I wandered through the suite and saw the bathroom and the sitting- 
room I was very much moved. I had achieved my boast. I had arrived. 

Soon after this very successful run I made a profitable mistake. I may say 
that I make a mistake practically every night on the stage, only the 
audience never knows anything about it. It would be surprising indeed if a 
show such as mine, with many assistants, and effects which have to be 
timed to a split second, should always go through without a hitch. But the 
mistakes sometimes prove useful, and occasionally I find my 
improvements this way. 

On the occasion of which I am now writing I was performing in the Opera 
House, Washington. The engagement had been a difficult one to get and I 
was nervous on my first night there. I began the trick with four ducks, but, 
unfortunately for me, one of the ducks, which I was supposed to wrap up 
in paper and make to disappear, escaped me and began to walk round the 
stage. I knew nothing of this, but the audience saw what had gone wrong 



and laughed very heartily. 


I could not understand this unusual outburst of merriment, and looked 
round to see what had happened. As I did so the duck which had escaped 
gave a loud "Quack, quack!" of enjoyment and looked at me with a very 
wicked look in its eye. 

I must confess that I was white and frightened, for I knew that if such a 
blunder came to the ears of the manager my engagement would be 
cancelled. I searched my brains for some way to cover my mistake. 

Turning to the audience, I announced that I would take this duck and 
make five out of it. I seized it, put it into a tub of water, clapped the lid on, 
lifted it almost immediately, and out came the five ducks as I had 
promised. 

And didn't the audience applaud? 

After the show Mr. Chase, the manager of the theatre, sent for me, and I 
scented trouble at once. His office was two floors up and over the theatre, 
and as I went up to see him I became very depressed. Evidently someone 
had told him of my blunder and I was to be given the sack. 

To my surprise, when I entered the manager's room I found him looking 
very genial. He said, "You are evidently making a very big success here; I 
could hear the laughter and applause up here in the office." 

I agreed. 

"Would you care to stay another week?" he asked. 

I hesitated at that. Was he pulling my leg? I decided that if I was to be 
sacked there was nothing I could do about it, but if he meant this offer 
seriously I might as well try to do myself well. 

"I shall want a twenty-five-dollar rise," I told him. 

"That’s all right," he said, and he set about getting me the new agreement 
on the spot. 

Afterwards I discovered that he had heard the great burst of laughter 
which had gone up when the audience saw the mistake I had made, and, 



thinking I was going over big, he had decided that I was worth keeping. 

That anecdote shows how very necessary it is for a magician to have all 
his wits about him and to keep cool in an emergency. Another incident 
which illustrates this occurred soon after the Washington affair. 

I was playing in the town of Waterbury, in America, when suddenly the 
lights went out. There seemed a very good chance of a panic, but I 
shouted out: "Ladies and gentlemen, I am about to perform a most 
marvellous trick. I have here a lemon, which, of course, you can't see. I 
propose to cut it in two and bring an elephant out of it." Squash! I cut the 
lemon. "Now," I shouted, "the elephant is walking off the stage! You can't 
see him, but if you listen you will hear him all right." 

Sure enough, a slow shuffling noise was heard, very like that made by an 
elephant. In reality, it was my fat stagemanager walking across the stage 
in carpet slippers. 

The light returned, there was a great burst of applause and all was well. 
But the next day a man came to see me in my dressing-room and told me 
that he considered my new elephant-trick the best I had invented. Why 
hadn't I given it again that night? 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

MY ENGLISH PREMIERE 


VV HEN I first crossed the Atlantic I was a lonely little boy of sixteen, 

travelling without my parents and going to a strange country where no one 
would know my language and where no one would bother about me. 

When I crossed back again ten years later I left behind me a great 
reputation as an illusionist. I was going to England to appear in one of the 
greatest theatres of the time, the Palace Theatre. I felt that I was well up 
the ladder of success. 

"The King of Coins", as Nelson T. Downes was called, was the man who 
secured this engagement in England for me. He suggested that my agents, 
Nathan and Somers, book me at the Palace for one week's engagement. I 
accepted the offer, although it was for less money than I could have had in 
the States, because I thought that it would be good for my reputation and 
because I wanted to visit England. 

I arrived in London from New York on a Wednesday, and was to open at 
the Palace Theatre the following Monday. I must confess that I was more 
nervous than I have ever been since. I had heard some of the remarks 
which the late Mr. Charles Morton, who was manager of the Palace at the 
time, had made to my agents, and they were hardly the sort of remarks to 
inspire confidence. 

I stayed at the Hotel Cecil, which has long since been replaced by a 
gigantic block of offices. I wandered through the streets and thought 
London wonderful. There seemed to be a blend of the old and the new 
worlds. Here was busy Fleet Street, one of the world's arteries, and yet one 
had only to step through a gateway to be in the Temple, the peaceful 
abode of lawyers, with its quiet cloisters and its green trees and lawns. 













While I had these few days' holiday I visited a few music-halls to see what 
sort of people the English audiences were composed of, and what sort of 
entertainment they liked best. This, I find, would be called a "busman's 
holiday" in England. The settings and the atmosphere of the theatres I 
visited gave me an encouraging inspiration. The audience was always 
ready to applaud a good act and was never cruel to the beginner. The 
people liked a good hearty laugh, and they liked to be thoroughly 
mystified. I felt that I had a show that they would enjoy. 

For all that my knees knocked together, and I felt like one awaiting 
sentence of death. It was the first time that I had opened in a foreign 
country, and I knew that it would be a long time before I recovered from a 
setback here. 

At last Monday, June 8, 1902, arrived. I was up early, contrary to my 
usual habit, and at twelve noon I was at the theatre ready for rehearsal, 
with the orchestra under Mr. Herman Finck. That went off all right. Then 
began the long wait till the evening. 

I was due to appear at 10.42, after Mr. Lewis Waller and before an 
American Biograph booked by Mr. Ted Marks, whom I named "The 
Mayor of the Ocean" and who was at that time in London. 

At six o'clock I tried to eat something, but I was much too anxious for 
that. I decided that I had better lie down and have a rest. 

At eight o'clock I arrived at the theatre. The show was due to start in a 
quarter of an hour, and the house was already full. The ten-and-sixpenny 
stalls were all sold out, and as I peered through at the audience I could see 
nothing but a sea of evening dresses. 

"If I make a success now," I thought, "there will be no holding me. I shall 
be playing before the King of England soon." 

That thought made me even more nervous. 

I watched the first act or two from the wings, but this seemed to be the 
wrong thing to do in my nervous condition, and I decided that I had better 
take a walk. 

With that I slipped out of the stage door and walked down the Charing 
Cross Road. Turning to the right, I came into Leicester Square, and there I 



saw the three great theatres, the Empire, the Alhambra, and the Pavilion. 
They were then enjoying their hey-day as music-halls, and there were 
"House Full" signs outside all of them. I continued my stroll until I came 
to the Tivoli, in the Strand. That magnificent music-hall has gone the way 
of the others in Leicester Square and has become a cinema, but at that 
time it was the haunt of the men about town and the gay ladies who ogled 
and flirted with them. Though it was then 1902 there was a good deal of 
the "Naughty 'Nineties" spirit abroad in London. 

As I gazed at the outside of the Tivoli I noticed a clock in the foyer whose 
hands pointed to 10.10. Surely that could not be the time! I looked at my 
own watch only to find that it was too true. I had half an hour to get back 
to the theatre, dress, and be ready for my act. 

I called a hansom cab, told the driver not to spare the horse, and then we 
made the sparks fly up the Charing Cross Road. Arrived there, I found my 
assistants nearly crazy with anxiety. I tore off my clothes and dived into 
my stage clothes. I have never undressed and dressed so quickly in my life 
as I did then. I was pulling on my coat in the wings as my music struck 
up. I had just escaped a terrible disgrace. 

Every cloud has a silver lining and this was no exception. My hurry cured 
my nervousness. I forgot where I was. I forgot all about the premiere. I 
felt at the top of my form, and the audience seemed in the best of 
humours. 

I started doing one trick after another at top speed. The egg in the bag 
scored a great success, and Dreyfus's Escape from Devil's Island roused 
immense enthusiasm. Never have I felt such a congenial atmosphere as 
that I felt then. 

The people were shouting "Encore" and "Bravo" as I finished my act and 
left the stage. I met Mr. Daymar, the stage-manager, in the wings. 

"You've certainly scored a big success," he told me. "You'd better slip 
through the tabs and make a speech." 

It was then that I realized where I was. My tongue seemed to be paralysed 
and my knees really did knock together. But I plucked up enough courage 
to step through the curtains before that great applauding audience. All I 
managed to say was: "Thank you! Good night!" 



As I made my way to my dressing-room a boy came up to me with an 
invitation to join the directors in their room. There I found the four of 
them waiting for me: Mr. Crematti, Mr. Poldon, Mr. Gray don, and Count 
Hollander. The manager, Mr. Morton, was also present. They all 
welcomed me most warmly and drank my health in champagne. After I 
had been with them a little while I felt that success and wine might go to 
my head. But then, I reflected, that does not matter much. I have made a 
hit. 

We were soon joined by jack Somers, my agent. He was beaming all over 
his face. 

"Congratulations, my boy," he said, holding out his hand. "You've done 
wonderfully well. Mr. Morton wants to see you in his office tomorrow at 
twelve o'clock. If that isn't good news I don't know what is." 

When that little party was over I went to my dressing-room and there I 
found Fred Niblo, later the producer of the film Ben Hur, waiting for me. 
He was also on the bill, and had been out in the front sitting behind some 
of the directors, and had heard them talking about me. He told me 
something of what they had said, and then he added: 

"Take a friend's advice, Horace. You're on a good thing here. See that you 
make the most of it." 

Next day I called to see Mr. Morton, and he informed me that they were 
exercising the option of sixteen weeks which was included in my 
agreement, and that I was engaged indefinitely. 

That I did not understand at all. There were no options in America, and I 
did not know exactly what "indefinitely" meant. I pointed out that I had 
engagements in America, but the manager said that I must break them 
because he had the prior call on my service. At last, remembering what 
Niblo had said, I suggested a rise in salary, which the manager 
immediately agreed to. 

This matter of salaries has some importance in the history of the theatre. 
At a dinner of the Magician's Club the late Oswald Williams once said: 
"Every magician should pay ten per cent of his salary to Horace Goldin, 
for it was he who first established us as artists worthy of high payment." 
When he said that he was thinking of my appearance at the Palace in 
1902. 



At that time magicians and escapologists were very popular in London, 
but they were not well paid. Such men as Carl Hertz and Houdini were 
appearing at the best theatres—the Oxford, the Tivoli, and the Pavilion— 
and they were receiving normal salaries. For this they performed one 
illusion only, and they took up the rest of their time with an elaborate 
introduction. I changed all this. I gave the audience a succession of 
illusions, and I won such applause that I was able to demand more money 
for my act. Other magicians benefited likewise. 

My friend Will Goldston has said: "Had it not been for Goldin, Houdini 
would never have drawn his £900 a week at the Palladium in later years." 
That is why my performance at the Palace in 1902 is looked upon as a 
milestone in the history of stage illusionists. 

During my run at the Palace Theatre I had an experience which gave me 
the greatest pleasure. I was taken to a meeting of the Water Rats. 

This society is formed by the greatest stage performers of the time, and 
includes comedians, instrumentalists, and film stars, and many others 
whose whole aim in life is to cater for the entertainment of the public. To 
be a member of this society is a great honour. Anyone who wishes to 
become a member has to apply, and his application has to be supported by 
two Water Rats. The committee then decides whether or not the applicant 
is fit to be a member of so exclusive a society. 

I had been invited by Sir Edward Moss and Mr. Frank Allen to attend a 
function at the Vaudeville Club, an affair that had been organized by the 
Water Rats. I was very much impressed by the people I met there, for they 
were the biggest stars of the British and American stages. I asked if I also 
might become a member. My application was sent in after a few days, and 
it was supported by two men who were then very well known: Herbert 
Campbell, who was famous for his pantomime association with Dan Leno, 
and Joe O'Gorman, then King Rat. I was unanimously elected, along with 
Harry Blake, famous for his rendering of the "Hiawatha" song. 

Now Fred Russell, Harry Blake, and I are the oldest Water Rats, and we 
meet regularly and have very good times together, with such fun-makers 
as Past King Rats Will Hay, Will Fyffe, and Wee Georgie Wood, and 
Present King Rat Stanley Damerell. The Water Rats are people I am 
always glad to be with. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

PLAYING BEFORE THE BRITISH ROYAL FAMILY 

THE proudest moment of my life came when I had been playing in the 

Palace Theatre, London, for some months to packed houses and 
continuous applause. 

During the month of October 1902 I was invited to dinner at the Eccentric 
Club, and after dinner was over I amused my hosts with a few dinner-table 
tricks. It so happened that one of my audience was Mr. George Ashton, 
then the Royal Agent of King Edward VII's Household. He must have told 
the King something of what he had seen. 

Two nights later Mr. Charles Morton, the manager of the Palace, informed 
me that I was to play at Sandringham before the King and Queen. Queen 
Alexandra's birthday was to be celebrated, and amongst those present 
would be the Kaiser. 

Naturally I was immensely delighted. I had thought from time to time that 
a Royal Command Performance would be the crowning achievement of 
my career as an illusionist, and now that dream was to come true. 

When Mr. Morton told me this good news he also told me that I was to 
keep it a complete secret, because the King had planned the show as a 
surprise for Queen Alexandra. That meant that I could not tell anyone of 
this great event. I had two weeks before the show, which was to be put on 
in the ballroom at Sandringham on Wednesday, November 12, 1902. 

Again I became terribly nervous. Lying in bed, I forgot what a great thing 
it would be for me and only thought of the ordeal I had to go through. 
Again and again the temptation came to me to make the excuse "too ill to 
appear", but silent voices told me that I must not yield to this insidious 














appeal. This constant worry deprived me of sleep, and by the time the 
great day came I was nearly a nervous wreck. 

I had not told even my assistants where we were playing. I merely said 
that we were playing in the country, and they jumped to the conclusion 
that we were going to some country club. We took a considerable amount 
of baggage, for I had to give as much of my stage show as possible, and 
we boarded a train for Norfolk. We arrived at the great house, and some of 
my assistants peeped through the windows. Imagine their surprise when 
they saw the King, Kaiser Wilhelm, and other members of the Royal 
Family just returned from shooting. Their delight did something to cure 
me of my attack of nerves. They were quite certain that we should be a 
huge success. I felt so too, more especially as I had Mr. Herman Finck to 
play my music for me. 

When ten o'clock came, the time for my performance, there were about 
two hundred people assembled in the ballroom. At one end a small stage 
had been erected on which I was to perform. 

An aisle ran down the middle of the audience, and on the right of it in the 
front row were seated H.M. King Edward and H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, and on the left were H.M. Queen Alexandra, the Kaiser, and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, later King George V. 

There had been two constant worries on my mind. The first was that some 
of the audience might have seen these tricks before and that they would 
not like seeing them again. I found out afterwards that I need not have 
bothered about that, for my show was new to practically everyone there, 
and Their Majesties had never seen anything like it before. My second 
worry was that I should make some bad blunder. This nearly happened. 

Before the show began I had a few words with Mr. George Ashton, and he 
coached me on all points of etiquette. I felt that I should be quite safe 
there and should not say anything which would make me look foolish. He 
told me that I should not take my coat off when I did the egg-in-the-bag 
trick and that it would not do to ask for the co-operation of any of my 
distinguished audience. When I asked him how far I could go in 
"spoofing" Their Majesties and the others he told me that I could do what, 

I liked so long as I did not make them look ridiculous. 

I went on to the stage with my head full of Mr. Ashton's "do’s" and 
"don'ts", but, strangely enough, I forgot all about them when I was once 



begun, and I went through my act as usual. And this, I am sure, did a great 
deal towards making me a hit. I took my coat off and passed it to the Duke 
of Connaught for examination. I did a great many things which must have 
made Mr. Ashton say a few things about me under his breath. Yet I am 
certain that my unconventional attitude suited that unconventional 
monarch, Edward VII, and his gracious Queen. 

My first trick was with handkerchiefs. They are tied together by a member 
of the audience and they become mysteriously unravelled at a word from 
me. I took them down to the front row, where the most important guests 
were sitting, and approaching the Kaiser I asked him if he would be good 
enough to tie these handkerchiefs together for me. 

Just as I finished saying the words I remembered that he had a withered 
arm, and that he could not tie them together. For one horrible moment I 
was fascinated by the terrible blunder I had made. Then I took them from 
him. 

"Or rather no, sir," I said. "Perhaps it would be better if Her Majesty did 
the tying while you keep a careful watch that she isn't cheating." 

Everyone laughed at this pleasantry, and I breathed again when I saw that 
all was well. The Queen tied the handkerchiefs for me, and the King liked 
the trick very much. 

I asked Her Majesty to feel the knots in the handkerchiefs, but I so 
arranged them that she felt the places where there were no knots. 

"Can you feel them?" I asked. 

Her Majesty frowned a little and said she could not. 

"Well, Your Majesty is not 'feeling' very well. There they are." 

I can hear the King's big laugh now. 

The second time the Queen tried she said that she could feel them, and I 
told her that I was delighted that she was "feeling" better. The King 
laughed very heartily again, and I learned later that my little joke was 
particularly apt because the Queen was then suffering from a bad cold. 


The egg-in-the-bag trick was the high spot of the evening. It seemed to me 



that His Majesty knew that it needed great skill to deceive the audience at 
such close range. It was the King himself who held my hands for the trick, 
and I introduced one or two new touches. I asked the King to feel inside 
the bag, and while his hand was still inside I produced the egg. 

After that I "exposed" the trick in a humorous manner, but still leaving 
them mystified, performing the trick with one hand, which left my 
distinguished audience at a greater loss for an explanation than ever. I 
remember the Kaiser applauding me by slapping his knee with one hand 
and snapping his finger and thumb. 

The fish trick led me into a small mistake. In this illusion I take a fishing- 
rod and bait it before the audience. Then I throw it out over the heads of 
the people and begin to catch fish. These I take off the line and place in a 
glass bowl, where they swim round merrily. I took this bowl down 
amongst my audience to show them that there really were fish inside, but, 
feeling that this was too small a matter to interest Their Majesties, I 
passed before them and took my bowl towards the people who were 
sitting farther back. But Mr. George Ashton met me and pointed out that I 
had been discourteous in passing the King and Queen, so I retraced my 
steps and made good my omission. 

One of my card tricks made a deep impression that evening, particularly 
on Queen Alexandra. In this trick the Duke of Connaught took a card from 
the pack and placed it in his waistcoat pocket. He then took up and held 
the end of a, piece of ribbon. I announced to the audience that by my 
magic power I could pass a current through that ribbon so that if any 
bright object were to be held against the end distant from the Duke the 
card would be reflected therein. I invited the Queen on to the stage to test 
this for herself. 

I used the inside of my watch for this trick, for the polished case acted as a 
reflector. The Queen looked carefully into this as I brought the end of the 
ribbon close to it. There she saw the nine of clubs. 

Three years later, when I was giving an entertainment at the Duke of 
Marlborough's home, Sutherland House, in Curzon Street, the King and 
Queen were again present. When I started the trick the Queen asked if she 
might be the one to look in the watch. Again she took the end of the 
ribbon in her hand and again she saw the card appear. But this time it was 
a different card. 



"Last time, at Sandringham, it was the nine of clubs," she said, turning to 
me. "It is now the five of hearts." 

Evidently the Queen thought that the same card always appeared in the 
watch. I was very much impressed by the fact that the Queen had 
remembered the trick so carefully for three years. 

To return to that earlier entertainment at Sandringham: I played before 
Their Majesties for over an hour, and then I retired, giving place to Albert 
Chevalier, who sang some of his most popular songs: "The Future Mrs. 
'Awkins", "Wot Fur Do'E Luve Oi?", and "The Fallen Star". When this 
performance was over I was recalled to the ball-room, where the King 
graciously conferred on me the Medal of Art. Later I was sent a pin 
containing a letter "E", with the number VII inside it. This pin I wear 
every day in my tie as a memento of a very genial monarch. 

The letter I received with this tie-pin ran as follows 


Buckingham Palace, 

March 27, 1903. 

Dear Sir, 

I have the pleasure by command of the King to send 
you the accompanying pin as a memento from His 
Majesty of the my clever and interesting performance 
you gave before the King and Queen and the Emperor 
of Germany and other members of the Royal Family at 
Sandringham last summer. 

The little present would have been sent to you before, 
but until quite lately I have not been certain of your 
address. 

I remain, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Dighton Probyn, 

Keeper of H.M. Privy Purse. 


To Horace Goldin, Esq. 








After some chat with the King on the subject of sleight-of-hand our 
conversation was interrupted by a stately gentleman who had been 
hovering near us for some time. This was Sir Dighton Probyn. 

"May I remind you, sir, that Mr. Goldin has to catch his special train?" 

King Edward was much too interested in the details of the trick I was just 
explaining to him to let a little thing like a train interrupt his enjoyment, 
and, turning to the old gentleman, he said, "That's all right. Mr. Goldin 
need not catch the train. He will stay the night here." 

And so it was. I was shown to a very fine bedroom, and next morning, 
after a good breakfast, I was driven to the station in one of the King's 
carriages. 

Three years passed before I again appeared before members of the British 
Royal Family. During that interval I appeared before the King and Queen 
of Saxony in January 1904 and the King and Queen of Portugal in 
December of the same year. I had the great honour of being commanded 
to appear before Their Majesties King Edward and Queen Alexandra on 
four occasions in eight days, which is, I think, a record, though I ran it 
very close on my tour in the Far East, when I appeared on three successive 
days before the King of Siam. 

On March 3, 1905 I was at Sunderland House, where the King and Queen 
were among the guests present. Others were the Prince and Princess of 
Pless, the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, the Marquis de Soveral, and 
Count Albert Hensdorff. Six days later the King and Queen saw my 
performance at the Palace Theatre. The very next day I performed at the 
party given by the Prince of Wales in honour of the anniversary of the 
Queen's wedding day. This was at Marlborough House, where Queen 
Mary is now living. The day after that the Prince and Princess of Wales 
came specially to the Palace Theatre to see my illusions on a large stage. 

There were some very interesting incidents during these four 
performances, and of these one of the most amusing happened at 
Sunderland House. 

All went well until I came to the egg-in-the-bag trick. That particular trick 
needs the element of surprise, and the King and Queen had already seen it 
several times. There is no severer test of a trick than repetition. 



At one point in this trick I make an obvious pass towards one of my 
pockets. Someone immediately says, "It's in your pocket." I then take my 
coat off and have it searched by one of the audience. It is soon evident that 
the egg is not in the pocket. 

By the time the trick has been seen twice everyone knows that the egg has 
never gone into the pocket, and no one makes that very necessary remark. 
That is what happened at Sunderland House. The first time I played the 
trick on them all went well, but King Edward enjoyed it so much that he 
asked me to do it again. When on the second occasion I came to the 
illusory pass no one shouted out that the egg was in my pocket. 

Nobody, that is, until the King himself realized that unless someone did so 
the trick would fall flat. 

He immediately came to my aid with as loud an "It's in your pocket" as I 
could have wished. He knew just as well as I did that it was not in my 
pocket at all, but he also realized how I was feeling during that terrible 
pause, and so he came to my rescue. 

After my main show the guests crowded round me and insisted on seeing 
small hand tricks. Queen Alexandra was particularly pleased with one 
which I did for her, and she insisted on my doing it nearly a dozen times. 

In this trick I take an ordinary piece of cigarette-paper, tear it in pieces 
before ones eyes, roll it into a ball. Then I unroll it and the paper is quite 
whole. 

The Queen was so interested that I ventured to carry the trick still further. 

"Now, watch very carefully, Your Majesty," I said. "I am going to show 
you exactly how the trick is done." 

"First I conceal a rolled ball of cigarette-paper in the palm of my hand. 
Then I take another piece, tear it into pieces, carefully change the two 
over..." 


When I came to that point I purposely dropped the palmed piece, and I 
assumed a very dismayed expression. The Queen was very sympathetic, 
and when someone picked up the piece of paper and handed it to her she 
said: "Now, Mr. Goldin, you had better start that trick again." 



"No, Your Majesty," I answered. "I think I can do without that piece of 
paper. Perhaps you will unroll it for me." 

The Queen did so. The paper was whole. 

"Now will Your Majesty unroll this one for me?" 

The Queen's eyes opened wide with amazement when she discovered that 
it was just as whole as the other and that neither was torn. 

The Queen asked me to repeat the trick because she wanted to fool some 
friends. She went away to summon them, and then she returned with five 
or six people whom she instructed to watch closely. I repeated the trick, 
and as usual the onlookers sympathized with me when I dropped the piece 
of paper because they thought it was an accident. I told them it did not 
matter, and unrolled the torn piece, showing it to be whole. 

Her Majesty, realizing the brilliance of the trick, brought still more guests 
to be mystified. I did that trick ten times in quick succession. Then the 
Queen said, "Let's fool the King." When His Majesty came to watch the 
trick I fooled him in precisely the same way as I had previously fooled the 
others, to the great delight of Her Majesty. 

I may say that I can think of no more difficult feat for a magician than to 
repeat a trick eleven times at close range before a watchful and intelligent 
audience. 

During the conversation which followed I suggested that Their Majesties 
should visit the Palace Theatre and see my full show. That night, I 
explained, they had seen me only as a conjurer. If they visited the Palace 
Theatre they would see me in my proper role as an illusionist. 

This idea had been suggested to me by Sir Alfred Butt, who was then 
plain Mr. Butt, the secretary of the theatre. At the time I thought that it 
was a good deal to ask, but His Majesty seemed to welcome the idea, and 
promised that they would both be present in the near future. 

When I was back in the theatre I told Mr. Morton, the manager, that I had 
invited the King to the show, and that he had accepted. He refused to 
believe me, and thought that I was pulling his leg. He was not convinced 
until he received the official notice. 



At this performance the King and Queen received me in the Royal Box 
and congratulated me on the success of my show, which they agreed was 
much superior to what they had seen before. 

The next day I was at Marlborough House, for the Prince of Wales's party. 
The Crown Prince of Bulgaria was amongst the distinguished guests 
present. 

We arrived there at about 8.30 to get ready for the show at nine o'clock. I 
chatted for some time to Sir William Carrington, and when the hour struck 
and there was no sign of the King and the rest of the audience I began to 
be seriously alarmed. One of my tricks was with a bowl of fire, and this 
was chemically arranged. If I had to wait more than ten minutes I could 
not be certain that it would burn properly. 

I confided my trouble to Sir William Carrington, and he said that he 
would try to get the King's attention, but he failed. The Royal pair were 
still laughing and talking over their dinner. 

"Come with me," said Sir William, "and stand in the doorway." 

I did so, and saw the King and Queen and the forty other guests sitting at 
table. As soon as the King saw me he rose, and everyone else rose with 
him. I retreated towards the room in which the performance was to be, but 
the King caught me up and told me how much he had enjoyed my 
previous performance in the Palace and how much he was looking 
forward to seeing me again. 

The show started, and to my great relief the bowl of fire worked quite all 
right. I produced a bowl of water from the flames, then a handkerchief, 
and finally I made the bowl disappear. I noticed that it was always the 
King who started the applause. 

For this show I put on my disappearing-bird trick, and this intrigued the 
late King George V, then Prince of Wales, greatly. 

In this trick I place two live birds in a paper bag in full view of the 
audience. I then hand the paper bag to one of my assistants, take a 
revolver, fire it at the bag, which is shot into small pieces, and the birds 
appear in a cage which, up till the firing of the pistol, had been empty. 

That is the old version of the trick; I have improved it greatly since 1905. 



The Prince of Wales watched this very closely, and afterwards he came up 
to me and said, "I suppose that the the birds never go into the bag." 

I did not wish to contradict him, so I said, "Do you mean that they go in 
realty, or that they only apparently go in?" 

Smiling at my reply, the Prince said: "Really." 

"Well, really they do, but apparently they do not," I told him. 

With that I sent for the cage and exposed the trick before him, showing 
him every little detail. 

He was much interested, and promised me faithfully that he would not 
divulge the secret. 

During the conversation which I had with the Prince at the end of the 
show he complimented me on a trick knife which I had made myself. All 
my life I have been in the habit of making these little inventions. I asked 
the Prince if he would care to accept this one as a present from me. 

"Are you sure you can spare it?" he asked. 

"If Your Highness wants half a dozen you can have them," I answered. 

Whereupon the Prince ordered five more on the spot. 

We were then joined by Her Majesty the 
Queen, who commented on my remarkable 
hands. I showed her the palms. The "ball" of 
the thumb base is very developed, and so are 
the "knobs" just at the base of my fingers. 
When I cup my hand it makes a hollow in 
which I can hold a billiard-ball without 
using my fingers at all. I amused the Queen 
by passing a penny from one side of my 
hand to the other in such a way that she 
never saw it. 

"You certainly have baffled me very 
completely, Mr. Goldin," said the Prince of 
Wales as I was preparing to depart. "After 
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seeing your performance here I can assure you that I shall be careful not to 
miss your full show in the theatre." 

"I shall be deeply honoured, Your Royal Highness," I answered. "If you 
come to see my full act you may be sure that you will see something much 
superior to the conjuring I have done this evening." 

The very next day, Saturday, March 11, the Prince and the Princess of 
Wales, now Queen Mary, came especially to the Palace Theatre, and they 
sent for me before the performance and presented me with a diamond tie¬ 
pin bearing the Prince of Wales's feathers and the letter "G". 

The Prince and Princess arrived earlier than I had expected. I had told 
them that I appeared at 10.30, and I expected them to come about that 
time. Instead they arrived at the Palace Theatre at nine o'clock. They were 
conducted to the Royal Box, outside which stood Mr. Frank Boor, now 
the popular manager of the Hippodrome Theatre, London, and the royal 
agent, Mr. George Ashton. 

No sooner were the Prince and Princess comfortably settled than they 
asked for me. Mr. Alfred Butt was in a quandary, for I was not in the 
theatre. I had an engagement at the Savage Club to give an entertainment 
for Lord Roberts. 

When I had finished the performance, though I intended to remain half an 
hour and avail myself of the convivialities of the Club, I was called to the 
telephone; it was a message from the Palace Theatre to tell me the Prince 
of Wales had been inquiring for me. I rushed out, leaving my hat and coat 
behind, with a shout of "Good night to all." In a hansom I arrived at the 
stage door of the Palace Theatre, where I was met by Mr. Butt, who said, 
"The Prince has been asking for you." I replied, "Tell him I am here." We 
proceeded to the box; there we met Mr. Frank Boor, who knocked on the 
door; the Prince was informed and I was invited into the box. 

I was about to apologize for the delay, but the Prince gave me no chance. 
He told me that he had attended many private entertainments, but never 
before had he enjoyed one so much as the one I had given at Marlborough 
House. Then he shook me by the hand, placing his left hand on my 
shoulder the while. Then he conferred upon me the tie-pin which I 
mentioned before, so bringing my gifts from royalty to a total of three. 
Later I received a fourth from the King of Siam. 




The show which 
followed was a great 
success, and I was 
given to understand 
afterwards that the 
Prince was very 
much impressed, and 
agreed that my stage 
show was far finer 
than the conjuring 
which was all I had 
been able to show 
him before, and I 
can see him 
applauding now. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

TAKING MAGIC TO THE HOME OF MAGIC 

When i started on my tour of the East I took with me a large company 

and a very considerable repertoire, for I knew that only the very best could 
hope to succeed in the land of magic. I found that nothing could be more 
suitable for the production of illusions than the atmosphere of most 
Eastern lands. The poorest of the inhabitants seem to be touched with a 
certain mysticism, and the colour of the Orient makes a wonderful 
background. 

Of all the lands I visited none was more mystical and colourful than Siam. 
It was here that I had a very marvellous experience. 

I opened at Bangkok, and had a very fine reception; in fact, my 
performance created a sensation. On the second night fifteen brothers of 
the King of Siam came to see the marvels I had been performing. I may 
mention that the King of Siam has fifty-six brothers altogether, so that the 
fifteen who came to see my performance were only a fraction of the total 
number. 

Those who did come, however, enjoyed themselves very much, and they 
must have given a very favourable report to His Majesty, for on the next 
night I was approached by his aide-de-camp, who informed me that the 
King wished me to put on my performance at the palace. 

This, of course, I was delighted to do, and the next day I went along with 
the aide-de-camp to choose the best room for the show. 

The palace, I found, was very magnificent inside, with rich hangings and 
ornate furniture. And yet, though in magnificence it excelled anything I 
had ever seen before, it disappointed me. There was not a room large 















enough to take my full performance. Even the ball-room was too small. 

I told the aide-de-camp my difficulty and suggested that I should give 
only a few of the smaller illusions, which I could bring inside the palace. 

"No," he replied; "His Majesty wishes to see the performance which his 
brothers saw and were so delighted with." 

"But how is it to be done?" I asked. 

"I will ask His Majesty." 

After a short time the aide-de-camp returned. "A theatre shall be built in 
the grounds," he reported. "It will be ready in seven days, in time for your 
performance." 

I was amazed at this. It was indeed 
an honour to have a theatre built 
especially for me. But I was still 
more amazed at the progress of that 
special theatre. Five hundred men, 
mostly Chinese, were employed in 
the building of it. Two hundred and 
fifty worked in the day-time, and 
another two hundred and fifty at 
night. The entire strength of the 
motor-truck supply in Bangkok- 
eleven in all—was commandeered to 
bring the materials to the palace 
grounds. I spent most of my time 
there, watching the operations and 
seeing that the stage was built 
exactly as I wanted it. 

The result was that, when at the end 
of the seven days the theatre was 
completed, it was perfect in size, 
height, and equipment, so far as I 
was concerned. All my illusions 
could be shown there to their best 
advantage. 





The programme for the command 












performance before H.M. The King The stage was about fifty feet square, 
of Siam lofty, and beautifully lighted. The 

(Printed on orange silk) auditorium, on the other hand, was 

small, and would hold only twenty- 
five people. The acoustics of this model theatre were the best I have ever 
known; the merest whisper could be heard in the most distant corner. 

While I was superintending the building of this place I was privileged to 
see something which has been denied to any other European. At the time I 
had to keep it a strict secret, but now that the King of Siam is an exile I 
may tell what I saw. 

In the grounds of the palace there is a secret shrine used only by the King 
and members of the Royal Family. I was taken there, and was struck dumb 
by the wonder of the sight. The walls of the temple were covered all over 
with precious stones, which glittered and sparkled in the sunlight. The 
shrine stood in the middle of a grove of trees, each of which had been 
modelled out of solid gold and silver, even to the frailest of the topmost 
leaves. 

The shrine itself was of marble, and on the top of it there squatted a 
glittering crystal Buddha. The effect was marvellous and very awe¬ 
inspiring, for the light was reflected back from the god in a thousand 
different colours, and these in turn were caught up and reflected by the 
gold-and-silver trees around the shrine. The shrine itself was a miracle of 
carving; the work was so carefully done that at times the marble assumed 
the delicacy of lace, and this was warmed by the glowing reflections all 
round. 

Four times a year the Buddha was clothed according to the seasons, but 
when I saw it there were no adornments and the sunshine blazed through 
the glass roof above the crystal god, so that it looked magnificent indeed. 

On the night of my performance I took my company—which was 
numerous and included Fily, the royal Bengal tigress, for I was 
performing "The Tiger God" there—and we made our way to the palace 
grounds. The King, we found, was at dinner, for it was about eight 
o'clock. 

As soon as the King heard of our arrival he insisted that we sit down to a 
meal, and he sent the food over from his own table. Even Fily the tigress 
and a horse which we had with us were not forgotten. 



When the meal was over I went for a walk in the grounds with my 
manager, Roy Smith. There was no sign that the royal meal was 
approaching its end, so we examined some of the curious objects which 
were to be plainly seen in the brilliant moonlight. 

It was ten o'clock before a message came to say that the King had left the 
palace and was making his way to the theatre. Even as we heard this we 
saw an ornate and dignified procession, headed by His Majesty, wending 
its way through the grounds. We stood and watched the richly dressed 
people until the King was almost level with us. Then Roy turned and ran, 
and I was just about to follow his example, when the King called to me. 

"Don't run away, Mr. Goldin," he said in perfect English, "I want a word 
with you." 

I was very astonished at this, for I could not think where the King could 
have seen me before, and I had no idea that he knew me. But I had the 
presence of mind to stand at attention and wait for the King's next 
remarks. 

"You don't remember me, I see," he said, smiling. 

I had to acknowledge that I did not, though there was something familiar 
about his smiling face. 

"We met in the American Bar of the Hotel Cecil in London, many years 
ago," he reminded me, and then it all came back. 

When I first arrived in London from America I met two small boys in the 
Cecil and I amused them for a few minutes with some little sleight-of- 
hand tricks. They had been very delighted with them, and had asked me to 
teach them how the tricks were done. I had not thought much of the 
incident at the time, and it was not till days afterwards that I discovered 
that these were the sons of the then King of Siam. Their father was 
bringing them to England to school, and I happened to meet them as they 
were passing through London. 

This, then, was the man before whom I had to perform in the special 
theatre. The audience was composed almost entirely of men, and in the 
middle, seated on a small throne; was the King. He had no companion 
except a small English terrier, of which he was very fond. 



The show was a great success, and so impressed was His Majesty that he 
asked me to perform the next two nights as well. I had intended to make 
that my last performance in Bangkok, but naturally I did not refuse this 
pressing invitation. 

I performed fresh illusions on the other two occasions, and His Majesty 
was delighted. I think he was most bewildered when I brought an empty 
rickshaw on to the stage and made a man appear in it. He expressed so 
much astonishment at this that I was impelled to make him a present of 
"The Magic Rickshaw". 

The egg-in-the-bag trick was another of His Majesty's favourites, and here 
I played the same trick on him that I played on King Edward VII. 

As I have already said, when I am making the egg disappear from the bag 
I make an obvious pass to a back pocket. At this someone always says, 

"It's in your pocket." It is very necessary to the smooth working of the 
trick that they should make that remark. I can then take off my coat and 
allow someone in the audience to examine it. Of course, they find no egg 
in any of the pockets. 

When I played this trick on the King of Siam, he said in a quiet voice, 
almost as if he were disgusted at my feeble efforts at deceiving him, "It's 
in your pocket." 

My coat was searched and nothing was found. I then said that I would do 
the same trick with someone holding my wrists, so that he would be able 
to follow the trick very closely. To my astonishment the King himself rose 
to perform this little office for me. 

He disconcerted me by holding my wrists in a vice-like grip, though this 
made no difference to the performance of the trick. 

I showed him the bag, and he acknowledged that the egg was not inside it. 
I showed him my hands, and the egg was not there either. Then I dipped 
my hand into the bag, and there was the infernal egg, which I displayed to 
the astonished monarch. 

On the third night of my performance the King honoured me by 
presenting me with a jewelled tiepin, and he also gave me an 
unprecedented fee, together with a generous allowance for expenses. 




Presents from Royalty 

From H.M. King Edward VII H.M. King George V 

(When Prince of Wales) 


Soon after that delightful 
experience I was due to 
open at the Opera House, 
Singapore, and there I had a 
contretemps with the 
powers that be. In this case 
it was not a king, but the 
head of the city council. 

In "The Tiger God" act I 
used a boiler. This 
generated the steam which 
formed a curtain on the 
stage behind which the 
tiger disappeared down a 
trapdoor. 

No sooner did I arrive at 
my hotel at Singapore than 
the local manager came to 
see me. He announced that 
he had bad news for me. 

"What's wrong?" 


"Well," he said mournfully, 

H.M. The Queen of Saxony H.M. The King of Siam , , , , 

there s no trap-door, and 
never will be one. You're 
not allowed to have animals on the stage; and they won't allow the boiler 
inside the theatre." 


That completely spoiled my act, and, as I knew that the theatre was sold 
out, I was at my wits’ end what to do. The theatre belonged to the 
municipality, and those rules were part of the by-laws. The head of the 
municipality was an Englishman, a man who had important business 
interests there. I decided that the best thing I could do was to go and see 
him. 


I told him my difficulty. "Either," I said, "you can have a really good 
show in Singapore, or you can send thirty-six people back to England at 
the expense of the government." 





"I am sorry, Mr. Goldin," he said. "I sympathize with you, but I am afraid 
that we cannot vary our by-laws for you." 

He took out a book and showed me the by-law in question. 

"Why do you make this by-law about animals?" I asked him. 

He said that he did not know. 

"Then I will tell you. Animals make a mess about the theatre. My tigress 
is kept in a cage of her own and has a man to attend on her. There's no 
chance of a mess. Besides that, this law means small domestic animals 
such as cats and dogs. This is a wild animal and does not come under the 
ban." 

I went on like this for a time, and then he acknowledged that there might 
be something in what I said. They might stretch a point and allow the tiger 
to appear. 

"Now, what's the objection to a trap-door in the stage?" 

"Obviously it would weaken the stage." 

"I assure you that I can make a trap-door which will strengthen the stage, 
and not weaken it." 

He said that was impossible. 

I then asked him to call the city engineer. 

"Now," I said. "I will cut the joist, not straight through but on the slant. 
This joist is about twentyfour feet by six inches. What weight would be 
sufficient to break it before it was cut?" 

"About two tons, dropped from a height of twenty feet," replied the 
engineer. 

"Suppose, having cut it on the slant, I fasten an iron bar alongside it; what 
weight would then be necessary?" 


At least double the weight. 



Turning to the official, I said, "Will you agree if I have this alteration 
effected at my own expense? 

He replied that he would. 

We then came to the last point, the boiler. This they both declared was 
dangerous. 

"Why dangerous?" I asked. "It is tested to resist a pressure of two hundred 
pounds a square inch, and I never use more than one hundred pounds." I 
showed them the certificates, and I assured them that it whistled when the 
pressure rose over one hundred pounds, and then we put the light out. 

Then the engineer made a foolish remark. "What pressure do you usually 
work at?" he asked. 

"Eighty-five to ninety." 

"And what is the pressure at the end of the act?" 

"About fifty pounds." 

"It's dangerous to have a boiler with fifty pounds of pressure in her left in 
an empty theatre." 

I had him there. 

"How can it be dangerous when the fire is out?" 

That finished it. I got my own way all right, and Singapore saw and 
enjoyed "The Tiger God". But it took me a solid hour's talking to put it 
through. 

This tour of mine took place in the early days of the War, and I found 
Colombo full of patriotic excitement. I had hardly started my act in the 
theatre there when a man shouted out, "What part of Germany do you 
come from, Mr. Goldin?" 

A murmur ran through the audience, and I saw that I was in for an ugly 
scene unless I could prove that I was not a German. For a fleeting second I 
wondered if I should have a show left when the crowd had had their way. 



"Tell me," I shouted, "which part of the Zoo do you come from?" 

That was the best I could do on the spur of the moment, and it raised a few 
laughs. Then I said, "I am not a German. I am Russian. Here is my 
passport. It shows that I am an American, but that I was born a Russian." 

With that I won the audience over, for the town was full of Russians who 
were on their way to the Dardanelles. 

Feeling myself safe, I looked hard at the man, and then I said, "Do you 
realize what that silly question of yours might have led to? You must be 
drunk." 

"Yes, I am," he agreed at once. 

After the show two Australians who had been in the audience came along 
with the drunken man. 

"Here he is, Mr. Goldin. We've arrested him. What would you like us to 
do with him?" 

"Well," I said, "he’s very fond of talking about Germans; suppose you give 
him the chance to shoot a few of them." 

With that they took him away with them and made him join the army. 

Japan brought me a very different sort of adventure. 

You may already know the story of the magician who, when performing 
in japan, had to ask a member of the audience to step on to the stage and 
act as interpreter. He performed all his best tricks, and was surprised to 
find that they were greeted by roars of laughter. The trouble was that the 
interpreter was telling the audience all he could see, and he could see quite 
a lot that the audience was not supposed to see. 

That trick could hardly be played on me, because I do not usually need 
any conversation with my illusions, having perfected a silent act. But 
when I appeared in the Mikado's Theatre, Tokyo, I did want someone to 
interpret my opening speech for me. There was an audience of over thirty 
thousand people, and I felt that some sort of personal introduction was 
necessary. 



To my great surprise a lady stepped promptly on to the stage, presented 
me with a bouquet, and then turned to the audience and began a long and 
impassioned speech. 

I stood there helplessly, wondering what she was talking about. Was she 
seizing the opportunity to make a seditious speech? Whatever she was 
saying, this much was certain—she was holding up my act. 

She was very evidently popular, for at the end of her speech she was 
greeted with a great burst of applause. 

She bowed and then turned, smiling, to me. "All this applause is really for 
you, Mr. Goldin." 

"For me?" 

"Yes. I have been telling the audience that you are the man who was my 
master years ago and taught me all the magic I know. I have said that I am 
proud to have been your pupil and that I consider you the greatest 
illusionist alive." 

That lady was Madame Tenkatsu, the greatest illusionist in japan. Years 
before, when she was about twelve years old, she had been in a famous 
Japanese troupe. She was, indeed, daughter of Taniche, the leader and 
organizer. These people I met in New York, and I took a liking to the little 
girl, and at her father's request I gave her some lessons in magic. Since 
those days she had progressed far, but she still remembered me and felt 
that she owed me a debt of gratitude. 

We had a long talk about old times when we met after the show, and one 
thing she said impressed me more than anything else. She said that when 
she played in America she billed herself "The Pupil of Horace Goldin". 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

DAYS IN HAWAII 


During the War years I was engaged in taking my entertainment round 

the world. I played throughout the Far East, and from there I was to sail 
over to the U.S.A. for another tour of the great country where I had 
originally begun as a magician. On my way across the Pacific I stopped at 
the Hawaiian Islands to play for a short season there. 

My first engagement was on the beautiful island of La Hina, and after a 
very successful week there I was due to move on to Hilo, the island which 
has the strangest volcano in the world; it is not a mountain, but a hole in 
the ground from which the molten lava wells. 

La Hina harbour is not meant for large ships, and the one which was to 
transport me and my baggage had to anchor four miles away, and all the 
passengers and baggage were taken out to her in small boats which were 
towed by a launch. 

I did not intend to board the large boat until all the baggage was aboard, 
and so I was not a witness of the following tragedy. Apparently, when my 
great glass illusion, which weighed seven hundred and eighty pounds, was 
being trans-shipped the rope broke, the illusion fell backwards, capsized 
the smaller boat, and so many of my most valuable illusions were lost, 
including the glass illusion itself. 

When I arrived on board and heard what had happened I was distraught. I 
think it is the only time in my life that I have completely lost myself. I 
stood and stared at the waves beneath which my life's work was lying and 
suddenly I made a dash and tried to leap over the side into the sea. Luckily 
for me, I was seen and caught just in time. The captain heard about it and 
ordered two men to stand guard over me. They even stood outside my 













cabin door all night. 


When I recovered from my despair I began to look about and see if there 
was no method of raising the illusions. The depth of the sea there was nine 
fathoms, and it seemed possible that something might be done, especially 
as there are many very clever divers in that part of the world. 

I returned to La Hina and discovered two Japanese divers who thought 
they could do something for me. You can imagine my anxiety as I 
watched them dive time and time again, taking a rope with them. The first 
reports were disappointing, but at length they found the baggage and told 
me that they could bring it up. 

First they fastened the rope to one of my trunks, and the ship's donkey- 
engine hoisted it. I was very glad to see it appear above the waves. Then, 
after a long rest, they did the same with the big glass illusion. Naturally I 
was as overjoyed to see that again, for I had given it up as irretrievably 
lost. 

The other things, however, were in a large trunk, and this they said had 
sunk into the sand so that they could not tie the rope round it. We had to 
sail away and leave it there. 

I was not able to open on the day for which I was booked at Hilo, for 
many of my things needed to be rebuilt. I reckoned up my loss at about 
£4000. Naturally I looked round for some way to make this good. 

It came to my notice that quite a number of people had witnessed the 
accident and that they were all in agreement that it was due to gross 
neglect on the part of the shipping company. The aft rope had been 
insecurely fastened and the whole method of shipment was defective. 
There seemed every reason to believe that the company should pay me 
compensation. 

With this in mind I went to Honolulu to start proceedings. The reply came 
back to say that the company disclaimed all liability. I decided to go 
further, and then something happened which persuaded me to bear my 
loss philosophically. 

I met one of the local judges, and during the course of conversation in the 
hotel lounge I told him what I was engaged on. 



Give it up," he said. 


"But why should I? It seems evident that the company was quite in the 
wrong, and I do not see why I should have to foot the bill for other 
people's negligence." 

"That may be so, but I tell you that there isn't the slightest chance of your 
even starting that case, let alone winning it. Here everyone is related. Your 
lawyer is the cousin of the owner of the steamship company. Probably the 
very man who tries the case will be a relative of the people who ought to 
suffer. What chance do you think you stand? Take my advice: give up the 
idea." 

I thought over what he had said and decided that he was quite right. It was 
a case of "Back to Hilo and on with the show!" 

You will have gathered from this that I was not very happy in those 
pleasant islands, and soon something happened which made me even more 
miserable. America had now entered the War, and all the shipping was 
suddenly disorganized and there was no transport to take me to the West 
Coast of America. All ships were needed by the authorities for the 
transport of food, munitions, and troops. It looked as if I was to be 
marooned in mid-Pacific for quite a while, and the prospects was a most 
depressing one, for I had good engagements waiting in San Francisco, and 
after this loss I could hardly afford to let them go. 

I went round and talked. I tried to pull strings. I brought influence to bear. 
It was all to no purpose. "There are no ships," I was told. There was no 
arguing with the officials; they treated everyone in the same abrupt and 
final manner. 

After a few days of this I began to be desperate and I decided that I must 
think of some scheme for escaping from the island, with all my baggage 
and company as well. And in the middle of the night, the time when I have 
most of my inspirations, I thought of a way of escape. 

Before going to bed I had been arguing to myself like this: "Who are the 
people who are having all their own way on the island at present?" 

"The military authorities." 


Then, Horace, you must do something which makes you valuable to the 




military, and they will see that you get to America all right." 

The question was—what? 

This idea came to me in the middle of that warm night. If I could invent an 
invisible camouflage, the power who owned the secret would be in a most 
advantageous position. This was trench warfare. If I could think of some 
way to make snipers invisible I should have done my country a service 
and incidentally have rescued myself from Honolulu. 

The idea for the invisible camouflage came into my head, practically 
complete, at three o'clock in the morning. I jumped out of bed and jotted it 
down, for I was running no risks of forgetting it, and then I felt happier 
than I had felt for a long time. My freedom was in sight. 

The next day I busied myself with the apparatus needed for this 
marvellous camouflage which would render men invisible, and after two 
days' work I had it completed and working to my satisfaction. In the 
bedroom of my hotel I tinkered with it until I felt that the time for the 
military authorities to see it had come. 

It was evident to me that there would be no point in going straight to the 
general in command and telling him of this invention. I knew enough of 
the military mind to know that the idea that a civilian could show a soldier 
something about war which he did not know would be treated as lunacy. I 
had to work so that it seemed that the suggestion came from one of 
themselves. 

During my stay on the islands I had given several shows to the garrison of 
the island, and I had come to know some of the men quite well. In 
particular there was a sergeant who often came to have a chat with me. 

We were both Masons, and that seemed to bring us together. I decided that 
this should be the man to bring my invention to the notice of the 
authorities. 

Accordingly I took him up to my bedroom, saying that I had a little thing 
to show him. Arrived there, I pointed out two toy soldiers standing in the 
corner. "Now I'm going to make them invisible." 

He shut his eyes and then opened them. The soldiers were invisible. He 
shut and opened them again. The soldiers were there just as they had been 
before. He was absolutely astounded. 



Could you do that with full-grown men?" he demanded. 


"I could." 

"My God, there's something in this"—and he dashed out of the room. 
Everything I had planned had worked perfectly. 

Later in the day a card was brought up to me bearing the name of 
Brigadier-General A. P. Blocksom, of the U.S. Army. With him came 
Colonel Mettler, Chief of the Ordnance Department in Washington. They 
had come to see me about my new invention, which, they understood, 
might possibly be of service to the Army. 

"I am proud to be an American citizen, and I shall be glad to do all I can 
for my country." And with that I led the way to my bedroom, and I 
showed them the camouflage just as I had shown it to the sergeant. It 
worked perfectly, and they were both impressed. 

"What can you do with this invention of yours they asked. 

"If you had a column of soldiers with their heads showing above the 
trenches," I said, "I could make them invisible to the enemy. Twenty men 
could march into the enemy G.H.Q. and capture the officers and never be 
seen. I can make the invisible camouflage bullet-proof so that that action 
would be perfectly safe. I could render a motor-cycle invisible, so that you 
would hear the noise but never see the machine. Because of this invention 
men could be shot at and yet never know where the bullet had come from. 

They asked me many questions, and I answered them all satisfactorily. I 
explained that there was a definite limit to the size of the object to be 
camouflaged, and that an aeroplane would offer difficulties I could not 
overcome. The upshot of the afternoon's chat was that the two officers 
assured me that I had invented something which they thought would be of 
considerable military value, and they asked me what I wanted for it. 

I answered that I thought this so important that I wished to go myself to 
Washington and discuss the matter with the War Department. They agreed 
that this was a wise course, and assured me that I should receive every 
assistance, from them. In the meantime they took an option on the 
invention and gave me a receipt, signed by Colonel Mettler, which I still 
have, which ran as follows: 



HAWAIIAN ORDNANCE DEPOT 
HONOLULU, H.T. 


July 8, 1918. 

To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to inform that I have inspected an illusion 
invented by Mr. Goldin for the Purpose of obscuring 
snipers and individual men in trees on or near the 
firing-line. The device operated satisfactorily on a 
small scale in a room and it appeared that it might be 
of value in the present war. 

Mr. Goldin has shown a considerable number of 
illusions on the stage in Hawaii, and his reputation in 
that art lends considerable value to his invention. 

(Signed) Charles G. Mettler, 

Lt.-Col., Ord. Dept., N.A., 

Commanding. 


There was a ship due in Honolulu from Java and bound for San Francisco. 
She was the s.s. Metcham, and I had already made an attempt to book a 
passage on her and had failed. Now I went down to the offices of the 
shipping company to try again. 

"Look you here," said the clerk. "I've got a list of seventy-nine people who 
want to board that ship, and there’s only room for two or three to sleep on 
the deck. I can't possibly do a thing for you." 

Then I took the "General's order?’ out of my pocket, and everything 
changed. I was asked into the manager's office and given a cigar, while 
clerks dashed out and in making arrangements. I was assured that I myself 
and eleven of my company would be found cabins on board the Metcham, 
that the regulation that forty-eight hours' notice must be given to the 
Customs would be waived in my favour. To crown everything, it was 
arranged that my baggage, which was too bulky for the already overladen 
steamer, should be carried in two military transports. 







Before I left, an article, censored by General Blocksom, appeared in the 
Pacific Commercial Advertiser on Monday, July 8, 1918. 


ILLUSIONIST HAS DEVICE TO AID NATION S 

FIGHTERS 


DEMONSTRATION OF CAMOUFLAGE TO 
DECEIVE FOE IS GIVEN BY HORACE 
GOLDIN, WHO WILL LAY PLANS BEFORE 
WASHINGTON 


Utilizing his talent as an illusionist upon the theatre 
stage, where for years he has fooled audiences all over 
the world with his mechanical devices, Horace Goldin, 
who has been in Honolulu for several weeks, is 
planning to leave soon for Washington to lay before 
the War Department a new illusion-invention which he 
asserts can be utilized upon battlefields or behind them 
to mystify the enemy. 

Brig.-Gen. A. P. Blocksorn, U.S.A. Department 
Commander, Colonel Mettler, U.S.A. Chief of the 
Ordnance Department, and other Army officers, have 
inspected the invention, and while they are reticent as 
to just what their opinions are as to the war use which 
can be made of the device, Mr. Goldin will at least 
carry letters from an Army officer here, addressed to 
War Department officials, which will pave the way for 
him to give a demonstration of his invention before 
high officials. 

Camouflage Device. 

The Inventor claims that the device will be of the 
camouflage variety and can be utilized to give 
advantage to America's snipers and machine-gunners, 
and at the same time completely mystify the Huns. 

A number of people were given an opportunity to 
witness a demonstration of this device and went away 
much mystified. 











"I have been doing illusions nearly all my life," said 
Mr. Goldin yesterday. "I am of a mechanical turn, 
which is necessary in order to build up new illusions. 
These are used upon the stage and are intended to 
mystify audiences. We are used to having people yell 
'fake' when they think they have discovered how we do 
it, but that is part of the business-the fooling the 
people." 

Goes to Washington. 

"I wish to place the invention at the disposal of the 
country of my adoption-America—and will go to 
Washington for that purpose." 

Mr. Goldin lately received contracts in blank to be 
signed up with the Orpheum Circuit for a several 
weeks' tour, but he says he will lay this opportunity 
aside until he has had his interview with the War 
Department. 

W. S. S. 


I arrived in San Francisco safely, and fulfilled my engagement at the 
Orpheum Theatre. During this time I was in correspondence with the War 
Department, and it was arranged that I should call on them in Washington 
during the week of November 11. From 'Frisco I went to Chicago, where I 
opened on November 4, 1918. At the end of that engagement I was to go 
to Washington to put my revolutionary invention before the officials. 

On Monday, November 11,1 travelled up to Washington. Hardly had I 
arrived there when special newspapers were being sold announcing the 
signing of the Armistice. My invention was too late. 

The great wave of pacifist sentiment which followed the horror of the War 
years meant that my invention did not interest anyone, so I did nothing 
further about it. A few months ago, however, I decided that there was no 
point in wasting so valuable an idea, and I wrote to Washington asking if 
there was any intention of using this "Invisible Camouflage" of mine, and 
enclosing a bill for £5000, together with the receipt signed by Colonel 
Mettler. 









In reply to this I received a curt letter stating that there was no record of 
this transaction and that I was quite free of all commitments to the War 
Department. That meant that they did not want it. 

I am now negotiating with the British War Ministry, and I hope that, if the 
British Empire should ever be plunged into war again, this invention of 
mine will be of some use. 
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It's Fun to be Fooled 

by Horace Goldin 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

THE BIRTH OF "A WOMAN SAWN IN HALF" 


IT was in 1906, while playing at the Winter Gardens Theatre, Berlin, that I 

first had the idea for one of the greatest of all illusions, that of sawing a 
woman in two before the eyes of the audience. 

Ideas are needed by the professional magician just as they are by the story- 
writer or the playwright, and I have a number of ways in which I find 
inspiration. One of these is to look at children's toys, and very often I have 
had the idea for a good effect this way. Walking down a street in Berlin, I 
chanced to stop and look in the windows of a shop where a great variety of 
toys were on display, and I was particularly interested in the mechanical 
toys. But towards the back of the window there was a doll lying in a little 
cradle, and it suddenly occurred to me that if such a doll could be sawn in 
half and restored again it would be a good effect. Walking back to my hotel, 

I pondered over the idea and made some plans for carrying it into practice. 

That afternoon I took a busman's holiday and went to watch the performance 
at the Apollo Theatre. I watched the show act by act, mentally criticizing and 
applauding, as a professional in the audience always does. Suddenly, while 
watching an act which had nothing whatever to do with conjuring, I had a 
sudden "vision". I saw the illusion "A Woman Sawn in Half" actually being 
performed on the stage. 

I cannot explain these visitations. It has happened very often before and 
since, and I have come to rely on this form of inspiration for some of my 
best effects. Evidently the subconscious mind is at work. Sometimes, when 
faced with a seemingly insoluble difficulty, one can put it completely out of 
one’s mind, and then suddenly the solution dawns on one like a flash. This 
seems very like this process of inspiration of mine. 















When I have mentally seen the illusion being performed I have to start to 
work out the method. It may be very many years before I can put on an act 
like the one I saw in that flash of inspiration. 

Thirteen years passed before I perfected the apparatus for this famous 
illusion, and since then I have worked on it still further, and now have what I 
consider to be the best trick in the world. By 19191 had the first version 
ready for inclusion in my act. 

For a description of this I can do no better than to quote a passage from a 
review by Mr. E. V. Lucas which appeared in Punch for March 11, 1925. 
After a description of my fishing trick, he went on: 


But his most alarming illusion is "The Great Divide", 
where before your very eyes a lady is sawn in two. I 
have seen this trick before, done by another conjurer, but 
without any of the style and effect which The Great 
Horace Goldin, its inventor, brings to it. The lady is 
placed in a long insulated box, with her head and hands 
protruding from one end and her feet from the other. 

Two gentlemen from the audience, selected by ballot, 
attend, one all the time holding her hands and the other 
her feet. She is then sawn in two by a most diabolical 
double-handed saw, and the two halves of the box are 
moved apart so that the Great Horace Goldin may walk 
through—truly a most realistic moment! From the end of 
one half her feet still stick out, and from the end of the 
other her head and arms. 

The two halves of the box are then reunited and the lady 
rises whole and smiling, while the gentlemen return to 
their places with a new glamour on them. 


Mr. Lucas there describes the first version of this illusion. I improved on this 
gradually; at one time, for example, I had a box with transparent sides, so 
that the audience could see the saw at work. At last I perfected the second 
version, which I am now using. No box is used. The audience sees the girl 
the whole of the time, and they watch the saw as it eats through her clothing 
and apparently through her. 


As I have already said, it was not until 1919 that I had "A Woman Sawn in 




Half" ready for production. I had put in a great deal of hard work, and I had 
spent much money on the trick. I was confident that I had something which 
was going to be a sensation, and I patented it in England, America, 

Germany, and many other countries. I prepared for the biggest success of my 
career. 

Then came a series of disappointments which I think must be unequalled in 
the history of the variety stage. For one reason and another I could not get a 
manager to look at it, and at one time I thought that the whole thing was 
going to be a flop. 

I first suggested it to the well-known American managers, Shuberts, and 
they said they were interested. They instructed their carpenter to build it, and 
then, before it was completed, they lost faith in it and rejected the whole 
idea. 

I took it to the late Mr. Burnside, principal producer at that time for the late 
Mr. Dillingham, and he also rejected it. I tried it in all the other likely places, 
and everywhere I met with the same answer. People told me that I was 
insane, that the trick could not be done; and when I assured them that I had 
tried it and it worked they looked at me as if they expected me to fall down 
dead for telling such lies. 

At last, in sheer desperation, I had the illusion built myself, all complete, and 
it worked perfectly. That gave me confidence in the trick again, and I began 
to try to book it in various theatres. The same tale continued. No one was 
interested. My agent was enthusiastic, and swore that we had something 
which he could book for a year. He used to dance round the office in delight. 
But after all our disappointments he was broken-hearted and on the point of 
tears. 

There was for a little time a spark of hope. I persuaded Mr. Lubin, who 
books for Loew's circuit, to play it in one of their theatres in Harlem, New 
York, for three days. There it made a sensation and was quite as wonderful 
an effect as I had expected. I then played for the same firm at the 
Metropolitan Theatre, Brooklyn, for three days. I was congratulating myself 
that we were well started, when Mr. Lubin informed my agent that he would 
not be able to use the illusion further, although he could have given us a 
contract for forty or fifty weeks. After that I could get no further bookings 
and put the illusion away in storage. 


On June 3, 1921, the Society of American Magicians held their annual ball 








at the Me Alpine Hotel, New York, and at the show which followed the Ball 
I was asked by Harry Houdini to present my new illusion, of which he had 
heard a glowing report. 


Thinking of the dismal history of my trick, I hesitated for a time, but 
eventually I consented to show my professional audience my "Bloodless 
Surgery", as the trick was sometimes called. 

There were four hundred guests, most of them expert illusionists, and it was 
very difficult to impress them. But my act was enthusiastically received, and 
everyone crowded round me to congratulate me afterwards. They all 
prophesied a great success for me, and as a result I began to grow more 
optimistic myself. Perhaps, after all, I was going to achieve the success of 
which I had dreamed. 



The first version of "A Woman Sawn in Half" (1) 


Two weeks later I was asked to appear at a benefit performance in New 
York, at the Columbia Theatre, on the corner of Forty-seventh Street and 
Broadway. This performance was the event of the year, where all the biggest 
and best-known stars of America appeared. Naturally the theatrical fraternity 
was well represented in the audience. The show went on until 1 a.m., for 
there were twenty-three acts on the programme. I remember that I was 
number nineteen." That was the turning-point of the greatest success in the 
whole history of conjuring. It was the only trick on the programme that 
night, and it scored a huge triumph. In a speech before I began I told the 
audience that I was presenting a scientific surgical problem. I was going to 
demonstrate "Bloodless Surgery". I asked two gentleman to come on the 
stage, and I said I should be specially glad if one of them were a doctor. 












The first version of "A Woman Sawn in Half" (2) 


Two volunteers came up. One was Dr. Suss and the other was Harry 
Seaman, of Hurtig and Seaman, then theatrical proprietors. I had been 
talking to the latter gentleman only the evening before about this very act. I 
had told him that I proposed to put it on for this performance, and he had 
told me to stop kidding him. Indeed, he had pooh-poohed the whole idea of 
the trick. 



Miss Irene Vanderbilt, 

The first woman to be "sawn in half" 


altered. 


I asked the doctor to feel the young 
lady's pulse, which he did. After 
looking carefully at his watch he 
told me that the beat was quite 
normal. Then Mr. Seaman held the 
girl's feet, and I asked Dr. Suss to 
help me saw her in two, but he 
refused. I then asked him to hold her 
hands while my assistant and I 
sawed her in two. We parted the box 
and I walked through the middle, 
though the two gentlemen were still 
holding the two halves. 

I asked the doctor to feel the pulse 
again. He said that the beat had 


"Naturally," I replied. "You can't expect the pulse to remain the same when 




the poor girl is in halves! 


The two halves of the box were then joined together, the lid opened, the 
wood at each end of the box removed, so that the girl's head, hands, and feet 
were released, and the girl was pulled up into the air, let down to the stage, 
and it was seen that she was quite whole. She walked off to the sound of 
thundering applause. The committee shook me warmly by the hand, and I 
knew that I had achieved the sensation of which I had dreamed. 

I had to appear before the audience four or five times, and there were many 
shouts of "Speech". I attempted to comply, but as I began to speak I 
suddenly remembered the old adage "Silence is Golden", and so, on this 
particular occasion, "Silence was Goldin". 

Before the show was over my dressing-room backstage was besieged by 
managers and agents all making offers for my new act. I accepted one offer 
which was made by a producer by the name of Arthur Berdini. This was on a 
royalty basis, and I was to receive an advance of 3,000 dollars. It was 
arranged that I call at his office the following morning to collect the money 
and to make the final arrangements. 

just as I was approaching Mr. Berdini's office at eleven o'clock the next day 
I met the late Mr. H. B. Marinelli, one of the world's best-known agents. He 
said that the Keith people, who were then the biggest music-hall firm in the 
world, and who had given me my first big chance, were interested in my 
new trick, "A Woman Sawn in Half". I sent up a note of apology to Mr. 
Berdini and went to call on Mr. Lauder (son-in-law of the late Mr. E. E. 
Albee), the head of the Keith concern. 

Mr. Lauder said that he liked my new act and he offered me a contract for 
twenty-one weeks at 800 dollars a week. This seemed to me very much more 
attractive than the other offer, so I went to Mr. Berdini and explained to him 
quite frankly what had happened. He was very sorry to hear that I was 
leaving him, but he was very fair about it all, and released me, as I had 
asked. 

My first experiences with the act were not encouraging. Mr. Lauder had 
arranged for me to appear at the Palace Theatre, New York. I had no 
grumble to make over that booking, for the Palace Theatre was, and is, the 
best musichall in America. My position was at the end of the bill, and that 
did not please me. I had to follow a very strong programme. It was the week 
of July 18, and was so hot that I felt exhausted. The show ran late, and 



should have been over at 5.30, whereas actually I was not on the stage until 
five minutes to six. Another grumble of mine was that my billing matter was 
not impressive enough. It was, in fact, the smallest type on the bill. 

In spite of these complaints I still believe that I could score a great triumph 
with my new illusion, and, knowing how much depended on the first 
experience, I rehearsed a very good opening speech. 

Unfortunately my three-quarters of an hour's wait quite unnerved me. I 
walked on the stage before a crowded house and all I could say was, "Ladies 
and gentlemen." My mind then went completely blank, and I could not say 
anything of what I had rehearsed. 

There was nothing for it but to confess to the audience, and this I did. I said 
that I had completely forgotten the announcement I had prepared and would 
proceed with the effect. 

The reception given to the illusion was good. No one left his seat, which was 
unusual in the Palace Theatre, where usually only one-third of the audience 
stopped to see the whole of the last act. In fact it was a habit of the 
management to show slides and films asking the audience to remain for the 
last act, which was as good as any on the bill. I felt therefore that, even if I 
had not scored a triumph, I had done quite well in the face of many 
difficulties. 

At that time I had not received from the head office the route I was to follow 
and did not even know where I should be playing the next week. On 
Tuesday I met my friend, the agent Marinelli, and he told me that there was 
something wrong. He did not know where the trouble lay, but he assured me 
that he would see me the next day with further news. 

You will appreciate my feelings at this time. Here I had an illusion which I 
knew was one of the greatest ever invented. It was my masterpiece, and I 
knew that it was very good. I had had a whole lot of disappointments with it, 
and now, just when it seemed well launched, something had gone wrong, 
and it seemed likely that the whole illusion would have to go back into 
storage again. 

The next day I found that my worst fears were justified. Marinelli reported 
that the "Coverers", whose business it is to report on new acts, did not report 
favourably on "A Woman Sawn in Half". That was why there was nothing 
doing. 



This set-back in no way damped Marinelli's enthusiasm for the trick, and he 
assured me that he would make a fight of it for me. He said that he was just 
as sure as I was that the trick was a great thing for the theatre. 

"Go and fight, by all means," I told him. "I am with you all the way. Make 
an appointment with Mr. Lauder for me for tomorrow at ten o'clock, and 
we'll see what we can do." 

The next day at 10.5 we walked into Mr. Lauder's office, Marinelli and I, 
both ready for a good fight. Mr. Lauder would not say that he did not like 
the act. He merely said that it was not ready for a New York theatre yet, and 
he suggested that I should play three or four weeks elsewhere to break it in 
well. That did not please me at all. Obviously, if he intended running the 
show himself he would not advise me to go to the opposition. He was giving 
me poison in a very polite way. 

"Look here, Mr. Lauder," I suggested. "I imagine that Satan would be just 
about the best magician we could think of. If we had him in the Palace 
Theatre he would pack the house, wouldn't he?" 

"That is so, I guess," agreed Mr. Lauder. 

"Would you close the bill with him?" 

"No, I should bill him at the top." 

"Well, here you have an act quite as good as any Satan could put on for you, 
and you don't know it." 

I then asked Mr. Lauder to come and see the act for himself, that night, and 
this he said he would do. Marinelli and I had to be content with that. 

As we were walking away together I had an idea. I sought out a friend of 
Mr. Lauder's and I let him into the secret and asked him to accompany the 
manager and watch him very carefully. This he did, and after the show he 
came back-stage and told me that Mr. Lauder had said that it was the 
greatest thing he had ever seen on the stage, and that he would play it in 
every one of their theatres, of which there were then more than fifty. Next 
day Marinelli and I called again on Mr. Lauder and he confirmed all we had 
heard from his friend. He touched a button and instructed a secretary: 
"Boston next week, the tour to follow." All our troubles were over for the 



time. 


At Boston I had the biggest publicity any act ever experienced. In fact, I 
believe it was the biggest publicity any show has ever had. At my first 
performance at the Monday matinee the house was crammed, and I had a 
wonderful reception. I was not at the end of the bill then. After the show the 
late Mr. Lawson, then manager of the theatre, came to me with his hand 
outstretched, saying, "Horace, you're wonderful. I want you to play a second 
week." 

Then he said something which upset me. "Do me a great favour," he said, 
"and close the show." 

This was a blow, coming after my previous experience in New York. I 
pointed out to him that he had had a wire from Mr. Lauder saying that my 
position on the bill was to be three o'clock and nine o'clock, the best spots. 

He agreed that that was so, but he said, "The other acts refuse to follow you. 
I am stuck unless you will close the show." 

When he put it like that, naturally I could not refuse, and agreed to the 
change of position in the bill. It made no difference at all. Business 
continued to capacity at every performance, and everyone was delighted. 

During that week I had the route of my tour, but I was informed that it might 
be changed from time to time. Should the journeys incur greater expense the 
management would pay the difference. Evidently they had learned at last 
that they had found a good thing. They certainly treated me very well. 

The crowning success for my "A Woman Sawn in Half" act came in 
Washington. From Boston I moved to the Riverside Theatre, New York, and 
then I moved to Washington, and there the act was seen by ex-President 
Wilson and President Harding. 

The way in which this act gripped the public imagination was wonderful 
indeed. One day a sharp reporter happened to hear a couple of negroes 
talking about it, and the next day his report appeared in the paper. It ran 
something like this: 






"Is you done hear 'bout that white man what cuts a 
woman spang in two?" 

"Is dey another murder?" asked the second "boy". 

"Naw; dis heah white man is at a the-atah and he jes’ 
natchally cuts a woman ’tirely th’u the body-right th'u, 
that’s all. I done seen it." 

"Is dey any blood?" 

"Naw, dat's how come he can do it." 

"G'wan, niggah, if dey ain’t no blood dey ain’t no cutting. 
I knaws." 

"But I seen it," insisted number one. "De saw jes’ 
natchally whines right th’u her middle an’ she is in two; 
my eyes seen it." 

"Yoh eyes think they done seen it," retorted the sceptic, 
"but yoh eyes ain’t done no such thing. My Lawd, 
niggah, nothin’ can’t be cut in two onless it bleeds, only a 
fishin’ worm, an’ you done see how the two ends rise up. 
Is, dis lady's ends done rise up?" 

"Naw, she done in a box wif her haid stickin’ out an her 
feet stickin’ out and de saw done cut her in de—" 

"Yas, I could done cut you in de middle an' you'd be in a 
box, too. But you wouldn’t be clean, niggah, you 
wouldn’t be clean; dey'd haf to mop up aftah you, sure 
dey would." 

"But I done seen—" 

"Yas, you done seen yo'self in de Pres-i-dent’s chair, an’ 
you done seen yo'self with a pocket full o’ money, an’ 
mebbe you done see yo’self workin' at a good job all de 
time, but dem's miracles; dem’s miracles, too, if dey 
happen, an’ cuttin’ dis woman in two, ef dey ain’t no 




















blood, ain't no miracle. It's jes’ a blame’ lie. 


This gives some idea of the public interest aroused by this remarkable trick. 
Everyone was talking about it, from the President to the negro in the street. I 
conceived the idea of having extraordinary publicity, and a booklet was 
compiled by an expert, Pat Garyn. Every manager received a copy and 
followed it up carefully. The result was marvellous, and the Keith company 
called for six more companies. I obtained the services of six of the best men 
I could find in America, amongst them Harry Jensen, now touring as Dante, 
and these started touring with the trick. One of these men was an actor 
inexperienced in the art of conjuring, but reports received at head office said 
that he was the best presenter of the six extra companies. 

These performances ran simultaneously, and each company played for from 
thirty to thirty-five weeks. They returned to each town about every four 
weeks. The results were wonderful; I have been told by one of the heads of 
the Keith business that this attraction brought to them a profit of well over a 
million dollars. 

This is the act which received such unsatisfactory reports at first. Mr. Lauder 
must have been very thankful that I persuaded him that I had a "Satan act". I 
certainly was. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

MY FIGHT FOR MY INVENTION 

A WOMAN SAWN IN HALF" is the most marvellous trick ever 

invented. The proof of that is to be seen in my books of Press cuttings. I 
have thousands of notices of this trick, culled from newspapers all over 
the world. They all agree that the trick is completely baffling and that 
nothing like it has ever been seen before. 

But not only was it before the public eye on the stage when I showed it, it 
was also receiving equal interest in the courts of law. For nearly two years 
I was engaged in one lawsuit after another in an effort to protect the 
invention on which I had spent so much time and money, and which had 
caused me so much anxiety before it was finally a success. 

I had the invention patented internationally and did all I could to see that 
the secret did not leak out. There were a few people I trusted, and these I 
allowed to perform the trick, but I determined to fight anyone who tried to 
steal it. I engaged a prominent patent attorney in the United States to 
protect my rights, which I estimated at one million dollars. I took every 
precaution possible to guard against prying eyes back-stage. The entire 
space used during the performance of the trick was "masked in" on all 
sides, and all stage employees and other performers on the bill were 
warned to keep away from the wings while "A Woman Sawn in Half" was 
being shown. 

My act was just receiving its greatest publicity when the first trouble 
began. Advertisements appeared in the papers saying that an English 
illusionist was coming to act in U.S.A. and would be performing "A 
Woman Sawn in Half". He was under contract to Shuberts, who had then 
organized a circuit of music-halls in opposition to the Keith firm, with 
whom I was engaged. 













As soon as I saw this advertisement I wrote to the Keith office, telling 
them of the arrangements I had made to prevent any infringement of my 
patent and asking for their collaboration. This they promised me. But 
when the English act opened on the Shubert circuit the effect and illusion 
were very much inferior to mine, and Mr. E. F. Albee, of Keith's, wired 
me saying: 

It isn't worth bothering about. 

We did nothing about it. 

He played for only one week with Shuberts and then transferred to 
Another opposition circuit, Pantages. The billing was almost exactly the 
same as mine, and, although the act did not stand comparison, I decided 
that the performance of it was damaging to me, and began to take action. 

I filed suit in the United States District Court of the Southern District of 
New York against him and Alexander Pantages, asking for an injunction 
restraining the defendants from exhibiting the act and demanding 
damages. I felt confident of winning because the Vaudeville Managers' 
Protective Association, of which Pantages was a member, had decided 
that I was the only man who had the right to perform the illusion, thereby 
cutting out both the English and an American illusionist, who had also 
claimed to be the inventor of the illusion. This decision had been 
disregarded by Pantages. 

Both the English illusionist and myself agreed to stop doing the trick if the 
other could prove his case. The lawsuit aroused immense interest, 
especially in the theatrical world, and was an amazingly good 
advertisement for magic. As one newspaper said, the case was advertising 
"the good old art of magic and bringing back memories of Hermann and 
Hartz and Kellar and other great prestidigitateurs". At that time I had six 
companies touring the act in U.S.A. There were few American towns 
which had not heard of and seen "A Woman Sawn in Half". 

I do not propose to weary my readers with the full story of this series of 
lawsuits. In America one has to bring actions in each State, and so I was 
not only engaged in fighting the New York case, but others in Baltimore, 
Toledo, Kansas, and elsewhere. I won everywhere, and the English 
version was withdrawn. Some illusionists went on showing the tricks in 
the smaller towns, but these I had to let go. The lawyers were the winners 
in these cases, but, though I did not profit much from the damages I 



obtained, at least I knew that I had been justified, and that my act had 
received excellent advertisement. 

The Englishman left America, and the last I heard of him was that he had 
invented a new illusion, "Destroying a Woman". 

All this happened in 1921, when the music-halls were faced with strong 
opposition from the films. It was from this quarter that the next threat to 
my act was to come. A film was made which purported to show exactly 
how the illusion was performed. Obviously if this film were shown 
extensively my act would be ruined. I had no choice but to take up the 
cudgels again and try to stop this new infringement. 

I brought a suit in the Special Term of the High Supreme Court in New 
York City to restrain Walter J. Bird and others from releasing a reel 
entitled "Magic and Mystery Exposed". At first justice Newburger 
formally reserved judgment, but in doing so he remarked that he did not 
consider that I was entitled to a permanent injunction because I had been 
perpetrating a fraud on the public by advertising the illusion as a surgical 
operation. That seemed very unfair to me, but I was glad to get a 
temporary injunction. This was given only on the theory that ownership 
was not disputed. That yet remained to be seen. 

While this lawsuit was proceeding another arose. The Alexander Film 
Corporation, in conjunction with Clarion Photoplays, produced an 
exposure of my illusion made by a man named John E. Coutts. This was 
very much more important than the one I have just been mentioning, and 
again I had to take action. Within a few weeks the case came before 
justice Delahanty sitting in the same court as was used for the previous 
case. 

This time I lost, and on exactly the point mentioned by justice Newburger. 
The defendants denied that the illusion was my invention. They said that 
the trick was known to the Egyptians 3700 years ago, and showed that it 
had been performed many times in countries other than the United States. 
In my view none of their arguments defeated my case, which was that I 
had thought of a way of performing this seemingly impossible feat and 
had made a success of it, and that these others were trying to profit by the 
work I had done. 

However, I lost, and I had to take the case to the High Supreme Court of 
New York, where it would be tried by five judges. If these judges were 



unanimous in their judgment there could be no further appeal. If they 
disagreed there was the Federal High Supreme Court left. 

The hours I spent waiting for the High Supreme Court decision were the 
most dramatic of my life. I knew that my professional reputation rested on 
my success or failure, that I should be a ruined man if I lost. I had behind 
me cases I had won, and this last important case, which I had lost. I had 
the strength of my own knowledge that the invention was mine, but I was 
not at all sure that this would be of much value amongst the intricate 
arguments between lawyers which would go on for many hours. 

The court was thronged for the hearing, for, as I have already mentioned, 
the case had had a great deal of publicity. Indeed, Clarion Photoplays had 
just come out with an immense advertisement headed "We win! We win!" 
in which they said that the act was "swimming in oceans of newspaper 
publicity from Maine to California". Keith's had booked up the picture on 
a hundred days’ contract. All the people present knew what was at stake 
and they knew that they were watching a most dramatic scene. They were 
not disappointed. 

The five judges listened with the closest attention to the different 
arguments. The defendants tried to show that my act and the one exposed 
were dissimilar, that this act was by no means new, and that I had not 
invented it, and they advanced a number of other arguments concerning 
the other cases I had fought. In my affidavit I replied to these statements. 
There I pointed out that I had the support of the Vaudeville Managers' 
Protective Society, who had stood beside me against the Englishman and 
the American; that I had begun work on this trick as long back as 1911; 
that by advertising an exposure of "Sawing a Woman in Half" the 
defendants meant my illusion and that their picture was bound to do me 
harm. 

An affidavit from Harry Houdini was read in which he stated that he had 
known for some time that I was working on this trick, that the theatre 
world and indeed the general public looked upon this invention as mine, 
and that the exposure would cause me considerable damage. Servais 
Leroy and others stated that they believed that the illusion was my 
invention and that they had not known of any performance of this trick 
prior to mine. Howard Thurston said that he had watched the original 
being built and perfected in his own workshop at Whitestone, Long Island. 


It was with great relief that I heard the verdict, which Harry, Houdini gave 



me on the telephone. Justice Victor J. Dowling stated that "The affidavits 
lead irresistibly to the conclusion that the defendants have sought unfairly 
and unjustly to profit by plaintiffs success by adopting the name he had 
given to the illusion and by copying his methods, an unfair competition 
and unreasonable interference which the courts should and will prevent." 

I felt like a man released from a long sentence in gaol. I was justified. I 
had won the long fight on which so much depended. 

So far I have been giving the outline of the long struggle in the courts of 
law. But there were many interesting sidelines which I must mention. It 
took a great deal of time and work to make bullets for my lawyers to fire, 
and this part of the work I really enjoyed because it stimulated my 
ingenuity. One of the lawyers went so far as to say, "You really ought to 
have been a lawyer, Mr. Goldin; you have the right mentality for it." 

There was one man on whom we could not serve an injunction. He was 
travelling round the country playing two or three nights' stands and it was 
impossible to hand him the necessary piece of paper. We discovered that 
he was financed by his father and decided that we must serve the 
injunction on the older man, who lived on Long Island. We arranged that 
my lawyer should pose as a manager of some theatres in the New England 
States and that he should ring up the man to arrange terms. He suggested 
that, as he was leaving New York that evening, they should meet at the 
first Tube station in Coney Island for the contracts to be delivered. So that 
he would be easily recognized it was arranged that the manager (my 
lawyer) would have a white handkerchief and be wiping his nose as he 
descended from the train. 

The plot worked beautifully. The man walked up to my lawyer and said, 
"Are you the manager from the New England States?" 

"Yes," answered the lawyer. 

"Have you brought the contracts 

"No, but I have this for you"—and the lawyer handed him the writ. The 
man was of a dark complexion, but he turned very pale when he saw what 
the paper was! 

By that time we were in possession of an order from the court which said 
that anyone caught infringing my effect could be arrested by a policeman 



for contempt of court. My winning of so many lawsuits had established a 
precedent on some technical point of law which enabled this to be done. 
This happened at Merion, Ohio, where the English version was being 
performed. The principal, luckily for him, was away at the time, but his 
understudy and his assistants were carried straight from the stage to the 
police-station. 

The firm which had been handling the film was called Cohen Bros., and 
when we obtained our injunction they already had a considerable amount 
of money in the bank, royalties received from the film. We tried to attach 
that for damages, but we could never find Mr. Cohen to serve a writ on 
him. 

We tried our very best for six weeks and then we had a conference to 
decide what to do next. We had managed to find the man who had 
exposed the secret of the English version to the film company. I suggested 
to him, "Why fight? If they give me a royalty of five per cent on the 
business they have already transacted I shall be satisfied, and they will 
save, for they will have to pay lawyers more than that." 

He agreed that it was a good idea and called up Mr. Cohen on the 
telephone. Mr. Cohen said he would consider the proposal, and it was 
arranged that I should call on the next day with my accountant to arrange 
about a contract. 

So for the first time we had a meeting with Mr. Cohen. 

I took with me a process-server, who posed as my secretary. It was 
arranged that when I coughed in a certain manner he was to begin serving. 

We were received very courteously by Mr. Cohen, who was interested in 
the five-per-cent deal. We suggested that we might look at his books, but 
he refused point-blank to let us do anything of the kind. "I wouldn't show 
my books to the Pope," he declared. 

At that I coughed significantly. Mr. Cohen received the writ, and we left 
the room feeling that we had scored. 

We received our share of the money all right. 

That was not the end of my dealing with that firm. Soon after this incident 
I heard that they were not obeying the court's injunction, but were hiring 



out the film at times when we could not trap them. I arranged a plot to 
stop that. 

I hired a theatre in a small town in New jersey, paying four hundred 
dollars rent in advance. I then instructed the manager to write to the firm 
asking if he might hire the film for a week's entertainment in this theatre. 
A favourable answer was received from their lawyer. This letter I gave to 
my lawyers, who immediately got in touch with the firm and their legal 
advisers. At first they would not agree to a meeting, but when they heard 
that we had this letter in our possession they were in the office within ten 
minutes. We had them that time, but we had to recognize that we could 
not keep on tracking them down all the time, so we entered into a new 
agreement in which I sold out my interest for a fixed sum. 

My legal fights for my great invention "A Woman Sawn in Half" were 
then at an end and I felt I had had enough litigation to last me a long time. 
I had upheld my rights and had saved my reputation. Since then I have 
performed the illusion both in its original form with the box and in the 
better second version when the woman is in sight of the audience all the 
time, without the unfair competition which had come so near ruining my 
act. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

ADVENTURES THE WORLD OVER 


1V1ANY a time have my bills of advertisement read "Murder in —", 

referring to my great illusion "A Woman Sawn in Half". When I invented 
that illusion I never expected that a real murderer would walk on to the 
stage and nearly min my performance. 

At the time when this happened I was not producing the act as I do now. I 
was using the first version, where the girl is placed in a box with only her 
head, hands, and feet showing, and I cut through the middle of the box 
with a crosssaw. Now, of course, I use a great circular saw, and the whole 
of the girl is visible throughout the performance. 

To heighten the effect I used to ask two members of the audience to step 
up on to the stage. One was asked to hold the girl's feet and the other to 
hold her hands. 

We had been playing for one week at the Olympia Theatre, in Cleveland, 
and on the Saturday night, our last performance, two men came on to the 
stage to watch the "sawing-in-two of the woman". 

One of these men looked a rough and unpleasant fellow; he gave me the 
impression as he stepped on the stage that he was looking for trouble. No 
sooner had he taken hold of the girl's feet than he began pulling them in a 
brutal manner. The holes were only big enough to take her ankles, and 
naturally it hurt her very much when he brought her calves into contact 
with the wood. 

At first I did not notice this, being busy preparing the saw, but it hurt so 
much that the girl complained to me of the agony she was suffering. I told 
the man not to do that; it was hurting the girl. 














He took no notice of this warning, and I had to interrupt my preparations 
three times in order to speak to him. The delay annoyed me, for I knew 
that the audience would become restive and my trick would be spoiled. 

Turning round to address the audience, I said, "This man has only paid for 
one ticket, yet he is spoiling the enjoyment of hundreds. I have asked him 
to stop annoying the girl. I hope that now I have mentioned it this sort of 
thing will stop." 

The only effect this had upon the ruffian was to cause him to give the 
girl's legs a terrific tug, so that she screamed aloud. This was too much for 
me, and I told him in plain terms what I thought of him. This I did in 
undertones so that the audience could not hear me. He retorted, also sotto 
voce, using the foulest language he could lay his tongue to. I answered 
him back as best I could, and then he began to threaten me: "You wait till 
I get you outside, you dirty—." 

At this I turned to the audience, who were anxiously awaiting 
developments, and said, "I called for gentlemen to come on the stage. It is 
very evident there has been a mistake." The audience showed themselves 
very sympathetic to me, and the man stepped off the stage, scowling at me 
the while. The performance then proceeded smoothly on its way, and I 
dismissed the incident from my mind. 

As it was the last night at that theatre there was a great deal of packing up 
to be done after the show, which was a revue entitled "Step on It", in 
which I had a part share. We were in the middle of this work when I was 
called to the telephone. I found that it was from one of the members of the 
company. He had left the theatre a few moments before and had found 
eight men standing in the dark alley-way outside the stage door with 
revolvers in their hands. He had tried to get back into the theatre, but they 
had seized him and looked hard into his face. Then one had said, "This 
isn't Goldin," and they had driven him out of the alley. Apparently they 
had not thought of the possibility of a warning being sent by telephone. 

My informant went on to say that the man whom I ordered off the stage 
was awaiting trial on a murder charge and was out on 30,000 dollars bail. 
These men with him were part of his gang of toughs. 

I consulted with the house manager and we decided to ring for the police. 
Within ten minutes three plain-clothes policemen were on the premises. 
He told them the story, and then the Chief turned to me and said, "Have 




you got guts and guns 


I said I had. 

"Then you mustn't be afraid to shoot if it’s necessary." 

In reply to this I said that I was prepared to do anything I was told. 

I used revolvers in my act, and I was ordered to load two of them. We had 
no shot, because blanks were always used in the act, so the Chief told me 
to fire into the gangsters' faces so as to blind them. The police had their 
own guns; mine were for the manager and myself. We had orders not to 
fire before the Chief after he had fired it was every man for himself. 

We carried on with our packing and had it all finished in about half an 
hour. Then we started for the open air, not without tremblings from the 
manager and myself. We walked in single file, the Chief in front, then 
myself, another policeman, then the manager, with the third policeman 
bringing up the rear. 

We emerged from the stage door with our revolvers ready. The alley was 
very dark and it was with difficulty that we made anything out. To the 
gangsters, their eyes used to the darkness, we must have looked very 
formidable. As we came into the alley-way with our guns they 
immediately took to their heels. 

All gangsters are cowards at heart, and will only inflict injury on others if 
they are quite sure that there is no risk to their own skins. 

I was so pleased at the effect our weapons had had that I would personally 
have abandoned all precautions, but the police would have none of it. 

"Well, that's that," I said, with great relief in my voice. "Now for a taxi." 

"There'll be no taxi for you tonight, my boy," said the Chief. "How would 
you know that it was not their car?" 

I had not thought of that. 


We're not leaving you until you are steaming safely out of Cleveland. 



With that we started out for my hotel. Two policemen walked slowly 
backwards with their guns at the ready, making sure that we were not 
attacked from the rear. 

We arrived at the hotel about 1 a.m. and that left an hour before my train 
left for Columbus, Ohio. The Chief 'phoned for the police car and I was 
taken down to the station, where the special coach which carried all my 
baggage and assistants was ready and waiting in a siding. 

Once safely inside, I thought I should be out of police custody, but I was 
mistaken. They guarded the station throughout our twenty minutes' wait, 
and when I showed an inclination to go for a walk down the platform they 
forced me back. "You don't know where they may be waiting to take a pot 
shot at you." That was enough for me; I took refuge in the coach, and I 
was heartily glad to hear the train steaming out of Cleveland. 

I never heard what became of the gangster after that. I did gather that he 
was an Italian pretty high up in the gang world, and judging by the speed 
with which he gathered his henchmen around him he must have been the 
leader of the gang. 

That was a big fright, but it was not my biggest. That happened in 1933, 
when I was touring the Continent, appearing in fourteen different 
countries in three years and giving a full evening's performance 
everywhere. 

As you probably know, there are some countries in Europe where it is an 
offence to take currency out of the country without declaring it. Austria is 
one of these countries; Italy is not. 

During my tour I carried a great deal of money about with me, both in 
American and English currency, but I never had any trouble with it 
because I was always careful to declare it at the Customs. That good habit 
I maintained until I reached the Italo-Austrian frontier, where I was guilty 
of a lapse which might easily have proved very expensive for me. 

My manager and I drove over the frontier in a car and declared all we had 
to the officials. When we were comfortably settled in our hotel we decided 
to return to the Austrian frontier to clear our railway-truckful of baggage. 
We knew this would take about an hour, and we felt that when it was over 
we could take things easily before my next engagement, which was in 
Venice. 



At the Italian Customs barrier we were stopped, and the officials said 
something in Italian to my manager. I do not understand the language, so I 
did not know that he was asking about currency. About half a mile further 
on we were stopped at the Austrian Customs barrier, and again I left the 
conversation to my manager, who spoke several languages fluently. That 
over, we went ahead with our work, and, as I had expected, we finished it 
within an hour. 

Just as we were preparing to return I remembered that I had forgotten to 
declare the cash I had on my person when re-entering Austria. I had about 
£870 in English money, 1000 dollars in bills, several thousand dollars in 
Cook's cheques, 34,000 Belgian francs, and some odd money in my 
pocket. I knew the officials were sure to remember that I had passed the 
barrier only an hour before, and I knew that they would be sure to ask 
carefully about currency. If the money was found on me it was certain to 
be confiscated. What was I to do? 

I was terribly worried. My manager was there and might have helped me, 
but I felt that where so large a sum was concerned I could trust no one. I 
continued to make excuses to postpone the time of departure and give me 
the opportunity to concoct some plan. 

My manager noticed my worried looks and asked me what the trouble 
was. I told him that I had something on my mind and asked him if he 
would leave me alone for ten minutes. When he had gone I tried to decide 
what was the best thing for me to do. 

We were in a well-wooded country and I looked around for a hollow tree 
in which I might hide the cash. I found one easily enough, but every time I 
tried to put the money in a safe hiding-place people came in sight. I began 
to imagine that I was being watched. 

At length I gave up that idea, and when my manager returned I told him of 
my predicament and asked for his help in carrying out a new plan. 

"Look here," I said, "I am going to show you a trick with two 
handkerchiefs. When we arrive at the Austrian frontier, ask to see it again. 
Make a fuss about it. Let them know who I am." 

This we did, and it worked splendidly. The officials were much impressed 
by the trick, and asked me to show them still more. They told me that they 
remembered me passing earlier in the day, but that they had not known 



who I was. 


In return I told them that I should be playing in their town, and I asked my 
manager to give them free passes to the theatre, which they accepted 
gratefully. We also showed them a lithograph which I had with me 
showing the various wonders which they would see at my performance. I 
am afraid they never saw them, for I was in Venice. 

They were wonderfully impressed by all they had seen and heard and they 
quite forgot to ask me if I had any money to declare. 

How glad I was when we shook hands and called "Auf Wiedersehen " and 
drove out of Austria with my money safe in my pocket! 

I had a strange experience with royalty while I was playing in Paris. The 
chief actor in it was the late King of Portugal, the unfortunate monarch 
who was assassinated. 

I was playing in the Casino de Paris when Count Graefelt, then well 
known in Court circles all over the Continent, came up and asked if he 
might have a few words with me. 

"His Majesty the King of Portugal has been very much impressed by your 
performance, and would very much like to see more of your amazing 
tricks. Would you care to appear at my house and stage a performance in a 
more intimate atmosphere than is possible here?" 

I told him I should be delighted. 

When I arrived I found that a platform had been erected at the end of the 
room capable of taking almost all my big illusions, and that a very 
distinguished assembly was waiting to see what I could do. 

The big tricks and illusions went off very well, and then I began some 
sleight-of-hand tricks which I thought would please such an intimate 
performance. To help me with these I wanted a "dupe" to come up on the 
stage with me. I asked for a volunteer. 

To my astonishment and delight the King himself rose and said that he 
thought he was the very man for the job. 


For these tricks I needed someone whose leg I could pull, and with whom 



I could indulge in a little back-chat, although I felt that the King was 
hardly the person for the job. 

But whatever qualms I might have had were soon dispelled. I found that 
the King was a most genial man, absolutely without affectation and quick 
to see a joke. I carried out the usual business of handing him a pack of 
cards to shuffle and then producing various aces from up his sleeve and 
from out of his pockets. No one laughed more than did the King. 

As the show went on he entered more and more into the spirit of the thing 
and made witty and humorous comments on what I was doing. Towards 
the end we indulged in two minutes of a sort of crosstalk dialogue which 
amused everyone immensely. 

When the King had stepped down from the stage one of Count Graefelt's 
men came over to me and in a whisper said, "You didn't know that that 
was the King of Portugal, did you?" He seemed quite surprised when I 
informed him that I had known all along. 

Northern Africa once brought me a little adventure which at first was very 
unpleasant but which ended up quite happily. 

We had been playing in Tripoli before we went to Benghazi, during which 
time General Balbo, the Governor of North Africa, witnessed the 
performance. We were especially pleased to hear that the Governor of 
Benghazi had bought all the seats in the theatre and that General Balbo 
was to be his guest of honour and see the show again. 

I made a trick specially for this occasion. I had twelve boards and I 
painted each of these separately, doing them very roughly and obviously 
without plan. Then I fixed them all into a frame, and there was a fine 
picture of Mussolini and General Balbo. Then I pulled a string and the 
picture changed into one of a troop of soldiers. 

There was a great round of applause at this, and I was just going on to the 
next part of the trick, when the curtain fell. I asked my manager what was 
wrong, and he told me there had been orders for the curtain to be dropped. 
I was very annoyed, for I could not see why my show should be 
interrupted when it was going so well. I found that I was not to do 
anything more, and that the show was to continue without me, showing 
Balbo's pictures of his flight from Italy to Chicago. 



As I stood in a corner thinking all this out General Balbo's secretary came 
up to me and said that the General wished to see me in his box. 

I walked round the back of the theatre and all the people in the boxes 
applauded me. Evidently it was not unpopularity which had brought my 
act to so abrupt an end. 

When I entered the General’s box I sat down at the back for a while. Then 
General Balbo rose and shook hands with me. "A very wonderful show," 
he said. "I thank you very much." 

America provided me with another great thrill, and this one I am always 
glad to recall, for I was instrumental in saving many lives. 

Just before the War I was playing in Los Angeles, and from there I was to 
move on to Salt Lake City. I arrived on the station platform to find that 
there were so many passengers that a relief train was to run five minutes 
after the train in which I had booked. 

We had a terrible journey. Lor the three days of the trip it did nothing but 
rain. The heavens opened and sluiced us with water. We could see nothing 
out of the windows because of the continual cascade of water down the 
glass. 

Suddenly we hit a wash-out. The carriage lurched sickeningly and we 
were hurled from one side to the other. We travelled for twenty-five yards, 
then the car left the track, broke away from the train, and turned sideways. 
Luckily the conductor put the brakes on, otherwise the car would have 
been completely smashed and all of us inside would have been killed. As 
it was, no one lost his life, though many were badly injured. 

My chief injury was that I missed a three days’ engagement, for the bridge 
just ahead of us was washed away. But my side was pretty badly bruised, 
and I was paid 500 dollars compensation. 

As soon as it was possible we all crawled from the wrecked car and 
looked about us. Women were in hysterics and men were feeling 
themselves carefully to see if any bones were broken. It was a very wild 
scene, for the rain was still descending in torrents and it was almost dark. 

Apparently no one had a thought for the second train, only five minutes 
behind. If it also hit the wash-out and ran into our stationary train there 



was not a chance that they would escape 
as lightly as we had. I ran to the 
conductor and shouted, "Stop the second 
section!" 

He thanked me for the great thought, and 
we ran to get the red warning-lights. The 
locker where they were kept was 
jammed. We looked at each other, and 
we read despair in our faces. The 
conductor jumped out, seized a fragment 
of wreckage, and struck as hard as he 
could at the locker, and to our great relief 
managed to force it wide enough open to 
allow us to reach three lamps. We dashed 
back along the line and just succeeded in 
lighting them and placing two on the line 
and waving the third when the second 
train appeared. 

For one terrible moment we thought that our signals would be ignored. 

The train thundered on, apparently oblivious of the lamp which we were 
frantically waving. Then we heard the scream of the brakes and the great 
engine came to rest a few feet away from us and with its front wheels 
almost on the edge of the wash-out. 

People jumped from the train, asking questions and shouting news back to 
those in the train. As I looked at them I was thankful that I had had that 
lucky thought, otherwise many of them might have been lying bleeding 
amongst the splintered wreckage of the carriages. 

Thinking of violence and destruction brings to my mind an unusual 
occurrence in Lowestoft at the beginning of the Great War. It is a small 
thing to mention here, and yet it stays in my mind with a certain 
significance. 

On the Saturday before I arrived at Lowestoft there had been an air-raid, 
and I found that the house in which I was to stay had been affected by the 
bombs. One had dropped in the garden behind the house, and everywhere 
showed signs of the disturbance it had made. The door of my room would 
not close properly. The bed had been turned round, although by the time I 
arrived things had been tidied up again. Outside in the yard the dog had 





been killed, although his kennel was still intact. The canary's cage was 
quite all right, but the bird inside was dead. 

But the strangest thing of all was in my room. The glass globe which hung 
from the ceiling was smashed to atoms, and yet the fragile gas-mantle, 
which might have been dissolved to powder at a touch, was quite intact. 
And visible on it were the words, "Made in Germany". 

To bring these adventures to a close I will visit another continent. This 
little episode can hardly be called an adventure; it was a kidnapping by 
friends. 

I played for about six months in Australia, and I made a great many good 
friends. The Australians are a most friendly and hospitable people, and I 
had invitations showered on me. 

One week-end I had two such invitations, one from a man we will call Mr. 
Brown and one from a Mr. Jones Jones rang up, and I told him I was sorry 
I could not accept, I was going to Mr. Brown's place for the week-end. 
"Too bad," he said, "some other time perhaps." 

Rather to my surprise, Mr. Jones came into my hotel a few minutes later. 
"I've got my car with me," he said. "I'd be glad to drive you over to 
Brown's place. It's quite near mine." 

I thanked him and we drove off together. After an hour or so's drive we 
came to a very fine house, and stopped. 

"So this is where Brown lives," I said, "and here is Mrs. Brown coming to 
welcome us." 

"No, Mr. Goldin," said Jones "This is my home, and that is Mrs. Jones 
You're my prisoner; here you stop till Monday." 

And so it was. They allowed me to 'phone Brown to inform him that I had 
been kidnapped and could not spend the week-end with him. We tried to 
concoct some plan of escape together, but, although I made several 
attempts during the course of that week-end, I did not succeed. Those 
good friends were so glad to have me there that they took very good care 
that I was never left alone. 

I should not be sorry if all adventures were as pleasant as that one. 









It's Fun to be Fooled 

by Horace Goldin 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 

THE BOSTON MYSTIC KEY 


The Americans love a good stunt, and they are always trying new ones. 

In 1908 I took part in the biggest stunt ever tried. It was so big that it 
completely paralysed the city of Boston. 

The whole affair originated in a strike of newsboys in Boston against the 
paper the Boston American. In order to break the strike the newspaper 
organized a competition. A man called "Raffles" was sent into the street 
with a Mystic Key. Anyone who went up to him and said, "You are the 
man with the Mystic Key", would receive fifty dollars. The idea, of 
course, was that the public would buy the paper in order to see what 
"Raffles" looked like, and so the newsboys would have to give way before 
the public demand. 

The idea was a good one, and it was new in those days, though it is getting 
a bit threadbare now. But "Raffles" was not very expert in escaping 
detection, and was caught every day. The danger was that the public might 
lose interest because it was too easy. 

The manager of Keith's Theatre, at which I was booked to appear, also 
acted as the Press agent, and he was a very live wire. He suggested to the 
editor of the Boston American that I carry the Mystic Key. He pointed out 
that, having made a living from deceiving people for some years, I was 
better fitted than most men for this difficult task. Of course, it was a good 
idea from his point of view, because people would flock to the theatre to 
see what I looked like, and, besides that, I should get excellent publicity 
from the paper. It seemed that everyone would benefit from the stunt. 

The upshot was that I wrote a letter to the editor of the Boston American. 













Sir, 

Your representative having waited upon me and 
informed me of your acceptance of my challenge, I 
hereby notify you that we have come to a satisfactory 
agreement as to terms. In accordance with this 
agreement I will appear at the corner of Summer and 
Devonshire Streets at noon on Friday, February 14, 
carrying the Mystic Key, for the capture of which the 
"American" has offered a reward of fifty dollars. 

I will appear at Park Street and Tremont in the 
vicinity of Park Street Church at 1 o'clock and I will 
appear in Scollay Square at 2 o'clock. 

After this I shall proceed to Keith's Theatre, and shall 
enter the theatre in the vicinity of 3 o'clock, when the 
offer expires. 

I guarantee that I will appear in the street in those 
three places mentioned, and that nobody will be able 
to discover my identity. If anyone approaches me and 
says to me, "Are you the man with the Great Mystic 
Key?" I will, of course, show him the key and 
accompany him to the office of the "Boston 
American" where he will receive fifty dollars. So 
sure am I, however, that no one will be able to 
identify me that I will pay tweny-five dollars of my 
own money in addition to the reward of fifty dollars 
offered by the "American" to anyone who 
approaches me with the proper question before I 
arrive at the theatre. 

Sincerely yours, 

Horace Goldin. 


When I went in for that stunt I did not realize what a huge task I had taken 
on. All Boston turned out to look for me. The streets where I was due to 
appear were choked by a solid mass of humanity. Traffic was completely 
disorganized, and at one time the police had a warrant out for my arrest. 









But they were as unfortunate as the rest of the searchers, and never found 
me to serve the warrant. 

At one o'clock there was a crowd of 5000 people outside the Park Street 
Church. In Scollay Square at two o'clock the crowd numbered 8000, and 
when I tried to enter the theatre at three o'clock I found some 10,000 
waiting outside. It must have been the biggest man-hunt in the history of 
America. 

I was decidedly nervous from start to finish, for there is nothing so 
difficult on the stage as the deception I had to practise that day. When I 
first began to plan my campaign, with the help of Mr. McCarren and Mr. 
Larsen, of Keith's Theatre, I began to appreciate that I had not properly 
estimated the difficulty that faced me, and I wished that I had more time to 
improve my plans. 

I did not mind the loss of twenty-five dollars, and would gladly have 
given that to charity, which, indeed, I did do after the ordeal was over. But 
I knew that I had staked my professional reputation on the success of this 
venture, and that it would be a very disastrous thing for me if I were to 
lose. And I came perilously near losing three times! 

These were the plans I made beforehand. I had several men dressed up 
like myself and sent them off to different parts of Boston to deceive the 
crowds. Then I had an old tunnel opened up beneath the Keith's Theatre. 
The Boston Theatre is next door to Keith's, and there is a tunnel running 
between them. Most people did not know of this, so it provided me with a 
very useful bolt-hole. Then I prepared all my different disguises and I was 
ready. 

During that hectic day I was a cabman, a prospective motor-car buyer, a 
porter with a bundle, a strap-hanger on the elevated railway, a pedestrian, 
and a car-driver. With these disguises I managed to fool the whole of 
Boston. 

I left the Adam's House, where I was staying, at 10 a.m. and went to the 
theatre. There I put on the cap, hat, and gloves of a cabman I had called. I 
already had on a false moustache and glasses and was smoking a cigar. 

From there I went through the tunnel into the Boston Theatre, where the 
cab was waiting. There I took on Mr. McCarren and the cabman as 
passengers, and I was instructed to drive to the South Station. I wrapped 



the cabman's blanket round my legs and then picked up the reins. 


Trouble soon began. I had expected only one horse, and I had pictured that 
one as old and gentle. Instead, I found that I had two horses, and that one 
of them was very lively. I had never driven two horses before in my life. 
We were nearly upset at the first corner. 

Still, things went fairly well until I came to Summer Street. I found that 
there was a great mob in the road, and I felt very nervous, for obviously I 
could not go through it very quickly. The only encouragement was that no 
one seemed to have looked at me very carefully so far. 

Just as things were getting difficult my restive horse had to become still 
more lively. He moved sideways and ran into a man who was pushing a 
hand-cart. Vituperation immediately followed. 

"Where the hell do you think you are going?" shouted the man. "Anyone 
would think you’d never driven a horse before in your life. Can’t you keep 
him under control?" 

I howled back, "Hey, you! Get out of here! Can’t you see I’m in a hurry?" 

Just then I heard someone in the crowd say, "I believe he’s got the Key- 
man in that cab." So I whipped up my horses and left them as quickly as I 
could. 

I had not got very far, and was just approaching the offices of the Boston 
American, when a tall man with a reddish moustache jumped on the hub 
of the wheel and shouted, "Are you the man WHO HAS the Great Mystic 
Key?" He made one little slip with his challenge, so I drove straight on. 
But that sent my heart into my mouth all right. 

I was at Church Green at noon, drove straight on past the South Station, 
and so along the Summer Street 

extension past the second bridge. When I came to a spot where there were 
no people I jumped down from the cab, changed clothes with the cabman, 
and got inside dressed in my own clothes. We drove to a house belonging 
to Mr. McCarren’s brother-in-law. There I stayed while Mr. McCarren 
went for a white motor-car. 

While I was waiting I dressed up in a fur coat and a soft hat. As soon as 



the car arrived I took my place at the wheel and began the drive to my 
second spot. When I came within sight of it I found that the crowds were 
too dense for me to drive through, and I had to back and make my way by 
another route. I was at Tremont at six minutes past the hour. 

The jam there was immense, and I was nearly caught several times. One 
man was from the Boston Theatre. He jumped on to the step and began to 
speak. Then he saw Mr. Larsen inside the car and evidently decided that I 
should never be in the same car as one of the men from Keith's Theatre. 

He said to Mr. Larsen, "Must have made a mistake," and jumped off. 

Two other men came towards me and challenged me, but each made 
mistakes. The first said, "Are you the man with the Key?" and the second 
left out the word "Great". 

Having escaped from that jam, I made my way by a devious route to the 
Oriental Restaurant on Harrison Avenue. Some patrons followed me in, so 
Larsen went on to Scollay Square while I had to make my way hastily 
upstairs to a private room. There I took off my fur coat and donned a 
discoloured, cheap grey suit. The sack coat was tied together at the front 
with a pin. I took a big white bundle on to my shoulders, and I was a 
porter. 

From there I went, still in the company of Mr. McCarren, to Beach Street 
elevated station, and rode to Scollay Square. 

I found the stairs to the street thronged with people, and for a moment or 
two I was too scared to go on. I leaned against the wall as if tired. Then I 
caught sight of a clock, and saw that I was due in the Square. So I plucked 
up courage, and with my bundle on my shoulder, I followed Mr. 

McCarren diagonally across the square to No. 30, Court Street. 

I managed to get inside the building without being detected, and made my 
way into the lift, which I took to the third floor. I dropped the bundle 
heavily on to the floor of the lift and earned a rebuke from the liftman. I 
made no reply. 

On the third floor I went to Attorney John F. Cronin's office, where Mr. 
Larsen was awaiting me. I was in a state of complete exhaustion, and if 
Mr. Larsen had not given me a strong brandy-and-milk I believe I should 
have fainted. I certainly learned that day what a terrible thing it is to be a 
hunted man. 



When I was a little recovered I made my way to the window and looked 
out upon the crowd. What I saw was a revelation to me. There were 
thousands of people there, and they were all of them acting in the most 
frantic manner possible. Hundreds and hundreds of newspapers were 
being waved about. Dozens of strangers were being accosted and having 
furious inquiries made. I should imagine that few men in that crowd 
escaped without being asked if they had the Great Mystic Key. I realized 
afresh what chances I was taking. 

My motor-car picked me up at the side door of the building, and I walked 
down the stairs to join it. I had practically no disguise, only a false 
moustache, glasses, and a cigar. My clothes were those in which I had 
visited Park Street. 

When we neared Keith's Theatre we found that the crowds were the worst 
yet, but we managed to drive up to the door of the Boston Theatre. It was 
then four minutes past three, and my goal was in sight. I descended from 
the car and began to make my way to the door of the theatre. But I was 
nearly caught at the very last moment. 

The commissionaire at the Boston was acquainted with my identity, and 
his role was to make sure that my way was open and that I could get down 
into the tunnel all right. But he must have been infected by the crowd's 
excitement, or else the sight of me was too much for him. However it was, 
when he set eyes on me he shouted out, "Look, there's Goldin." Some men 
heard him and made for me. I ran like fury, and just got inside the door in 
time. I bolted downstairs and made for the tunnel. The door shut behind 
me. I was safe. 

I do not know how I managed to put on my shows that day. I was 
completely exhausted and played as if in a dream. But the audience were 
very kind, the more so because they had been hunting me fruitlessly all 
day. 

That terrible day had its sequel. I had never met Mr. Eddy, editor of the 
Boston American, and I decided to play a joke on him. I disguised myself 
again and went down to his office after the show. 

"Look here," I said, "I gave the right challenge and yet Goldin did not give 
me the Mystic Key. I am entitled to that reward." And I gave a lot of 
details which proved beyond shadow of doubt that what I had said was 
true. 



Mr. Eddy looked very worried, and began to say that they would much 
rather pay the money than have any trouble, when he looked into my face. 
I could not conceal a smile, and that gave the show away. 

"Why, you old so-and-so," he said, laughing. "You are Goldin." 

I agreed that I was, and I showed him the Mystic Key, which I had saved. 

I still have that key to this day. 

There might have been yet another sequel had not the fire chief of Boston 
been but recently appointed. 

The Boston American sent out a man to Bunker's Hill the next day, but he 
was easily caught. They came back to me and asked me to carry the key 
again. 

I pointed out to them that the second attempt would be a hundred times 
harder than the first, but I said that I was prepared to go through with it if 
they would fulfil my conditions. 

There was an old man who sold shoe-laces and boot-polish outside the 
theatre. He had a wooden leg, and was a well-known local character. I 
said that I wanted to impersonate him, and would have to have him 
kidnapped or else bribed to stay indoors. 

Secondly, I wanted to impersonate a fireman. There would be a false fire- 
alarm, and I should be one of the twenty firemen who dashed past at the 
time appointed for me to appear. Obviously no one could accost me then. 

Lastly, I wanted a dummy to be thrown from a high window. People 
passing would think it was an accident. Confederates would pick up the 
dummy and hurry it into a chemist's I should be inside, ready bandaged, 
and as soon as the ambulance arrived I should be placed on a stretcher and 
removed to hospital, at the very moment when I was due to appear 
outside. 

You see, I was taking no chances about being caught this time, and yet I 
was keeping strictly to the word of my agreement. 

That second attempt would have come off but for the fact that the fire 
chief felt that he could not take a chance with a false fire-alarm. 



On the whole I think it was just as well. The nervous tension was so great 
that I am glad I did not have to suffer it twice. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

MY PUBLICITY STUNTS 


In America the Press agents would sell their souls to the Devil if, after 

the transaction, they could make it into an advertising stunt. They were 
always at me to provide them with good write-ups, and as often as not I 
was able to do what they asked. 

I remember one occasion in San Francisco. I think it would be in 1901. 
The Press agent of the Orpheum Theatre invited me to go round the city 
and do various stunts to arouse public interest. I agreed, and we started 
out. 

First we bought a ton of coal, for which I paid three dollars. The salesman 
gave me a receipt and put the money in a drawer. 

"You are sure I gave you three dollars?" I inquired. 

"Oh yes, sir. Here it is." 

But when he opened the drawer there was only one dollar there. We 
laughed at his astonishment and then I paid him the missing two dollars. 
Palming played a very important part. 

From there we went down to the market and found a man who sold eggs. 
"Are your eggs fresh?" I asked. 

"Oh yes, sir." 

"Do you mind if I break one to see? I'll pay for it first, of course." 














I paid for the egg, broke it, and there was a five-dollar gold piece inside. 
My friend pretended to be very surprised, and the man was quite 
overcome with astonishment. He had never known of a hen which laid 
five dollars a time. 

I paid for and broke another egg. There inside was another gold piece. 

"May I have half a dozen of your fine eggs?" I asked. 

"No. I ain't going to let you have more than three." 

I paid for the three eggs, broke them, and took out the gold pieces from 
each. 

"This is fine. I'll take the whole lot at twice the price they are marked." 

"Oh no, you won't," burst out the astonished fellow with the eggs. And he 
started breaking his eggs as fast as he could. Of course, he found no gold 
coins inside any of them, and when he had broken about a score he began 
to look very rueful. 

We thought that by then we had had our joke, and so I paid him for all the 
eggs he had broken and left him fairly happy, though I am quite sure that 
he would hate losing any of those eggs in case one of them was a "magic 

egg"- 

In 19211 was invited to play at Keith's Theatre, Colombus, Ohio. This 
theatre was situated up an arcade, and they had been doing rather badly 
there and had decided to close down. I was invited to play the last week. 
At that time I was touring with the first version of "A Woman Sawn in 
Half". 

I had already run a whole lot of stunts in connection with that act. In one 
town we had insured the girl for 100,000 dollars, but on the first night of 
the show the manager of the Metropolitan Insurance Co. of Cincinatti 
came on to the stage and cancelled the policy before the whole audience 
on the grounds that the act was too dangerous. In Pittsburg we invited 100 
doctors to be present; fifty-five appeared in response, three of them being 
ladies. I invited one of them to help me saw through the girl, but I met 
with no response. Often the firm which manufactured the saws would 
make a big display in the foyer of the theatre, and I would have ten men 
dressed up as undertakers. Once I had twelve girls standing there, each 



marked with the performance at which she would be sawn in two. There 
was always an ambulance before the theatre "in case the saw slips". 

At Toledo, Ohio, the manager wanted something new, and so I decided 
that I would dispense with this fake ambulance and employ a real one. I 
arranged that, at a given signal, someone should ring for the ambulance, 
saying that there had been an accident on the stage. I began the act as 
usual, but suddenly the girl screamed, and it seemed to the audience as if a 
shred of her clothing had been pulled away by the saw and that the 
instrument had really bitten into her body. 

There was pandemonium at once. People all over the theatre left their 
seats, shouting and screaming and crying "Murder". I was called nasty 
names by indignant folk in the front row, and into the middle of it all there 
burst a doctor and the men carrying the stretcher. 

When they arrived on the stage I shouted, "There's nothing the matter 
here. We don't want you." 

Then I turned to the audience and said, "I have only torn the young lady's 
dress. If you will give her time to change I will do the trick again with the 
same girl. 

There really was nothing whatever the matter with the girl's dress. I had 
merely pulled a piece of material through the hole in the box. But she 
went off and changed and the act went off splendidly. The audience, 
having recovered from the fright I had given them, enjoyed themselves 
very much, and I played to packed houses for the rest of the week. 

During that week the Press agent from Colombus came to discuss a stunt 
for his theatre. I suggested that we did the one which had been so 
successful at Toledo. "No," he said, "I want something good, too. We’ve 
got a tough crowd way back there, and if they aren't pleased they'll break 
up all the seats." 

I had just read in the paper that the Mayor of Columbus had resigned and 
was being succeeded on the following Tuesday by a grocer, a real 
martinet, who used to smell the policemen's breaths in the morning to 
make sure they had not been drinking. My show started on Monday, and I 
suggested to the Press agent that we have the Mayor stop the show. 


The whole plot worked marvellously. The papers were full of it before I 



arrived in Colombus. "GOLDIN ACT BANNED. THF MAYOR SAYS 
NO HORRORS FOR COFOMBUS. GOFDIN WIFE SHOW, SAYS 
MANAGEMENT." When I arrived on the Sunday only the manager, the 
Mayor, and the Press agent knew of the stunt; everyone else thought it 
was deadly serious. Quite a number of people there were protesting 
against the ban, saying it was a slur on the good name of Colombus. If 
other towns had seen the show, why not Colombus? 

All Monday morning we were engaged in argument. The first show was 
due to begin at 2.15, and at twelve no agreement was in sight. 

Then three men strode on to the stage. The leader came up to me and said, 
"Fook here, Goldin, I'm a millionaire, and I'm going to back you. To hell 
with the Mayor! I'm prepared to pay all your expenses up to 100,000 
dollars if you will fight him." 

I consulted the manager about this unexpected ally, but while we were 
talking together he pulled out his chequebook and asked, "How much?" 

I told him not to bother yet. I said that I was certain that we should reach 
some amicable solution, and so we did. It was decided that one 
performance only should take place, and that a special committee of 
prominent townspeople should sit on the stage and judge whether the 
show should go on for the rest of the week or not. 

The theatre was packed out two hours before the performance was due to 
begin. There was a huge crowd jammed in the arcade and every window 
there was smashed. The police were utterly helpless. 

When the curtain went up I appeared and made a speech. I said that I 
thought it hard lines that the show should be banned. I pointed out that 
quite a number of people would have no pay that week. I said that I had 
been playing the act for six months and had no complaint so far. It seemed 
a pity that the people of Colombus should be deprived of a show which 
had been a source of enjoyment throughout the U.S.A. 

At that there were cries from all over the house. "Go ahead. We'll back 
you." 

I then asked the committee to step on to the stage. As soon as I saw the 
two women who had been chosen I knew that I was up against a tough 
proposition. They were hard-faced spinsters, and they looked as if they 



were prepared to give a very bitter report. If they did my plot might turn 
out very much to my disadvantage. 

As I prepared the "operation", I showed them, or pretended to show them, 
how it was done. "These are artificial legs, of course; don't touch them" 
(actually they weren't), "but mind you keep it to yourselves. That’s a false 
skirt. It’s quite harmless, you see. just deception." I went on whispering to 
them on those lines for quite a while. 

When it was all over I turned to them and said, "Ladies, this is one of the 
most painful moments of my life. Tell me and tell this great audience—is 
there to be a show in Colombus? You have seen everything, and the 
decision is yours." 

"Well," said one, "I see no harm in it at all. 'Nor me, either," chimed in the 
other. 

I pretended to breathe a great sigh of relief, and the audience burst into an 
orgy of clapping and cheering. 

I played to packed houses all the rest of that week, and the theatre did so 
well that the manager decided not to close after all. 

This by no means exhausts the list of stunts organized by Press agents in 
the States. At one theatre I sent one half of the woman for a pair of shoes 
and the other for an ice-cream soda. I had to engage two special vans for 
that. I used to organize fake challenges from saw manufacturers; once a 
rival firm in Minneapolis really did challenge me, but luckily that did not 
upset the trick at all. 

Once I was in a country shop and I was challenged to make a rope stand 
up just as I made the rope rise in the Indian Rope Trick. First, I asked the 
proprietor to send for a reporter, for I did not want to lose a good 
advertisement, and I made the rope rise then and there, right in the middle 
of the shop. 

The public needs to be wooed and attracted in this way, and I hope I shall 
be forgiven for these slight deceptions. They were great fun while they 
were being carried out, and I believe I never did anyone any harm by 
them. I certainly did myself and the theatre proprietors a lot of good. 


Another of my great stunts was only indirectly an advertising stunt. It was 



put on for the entertainment of five hundred editors of the Hearst's Press 
in America, who were assembled in New York for a conference. 

When I was staying at the New York Hotel I was paid a visit by Mr. 
Konigsburg, the general manager of Hearst's enterprises, and Mr. 
Metcham, another of the high officials. They told me about this 
forthcoming dinner, which was to be given at the Friar's Club, and they 
said that they had some of the biggest artistes in America appearing in the 
entertainment. But they wanted some great and sensational effect which 
the assembled editors would never forget as long as they lived, and they 
felt that I was the only man who could supply it. 

I told them to give me a few days in which to think it over. Then I 
disclosed my plan, which was similar to the one I played for Schlesinger 
in South Africa. 

I suggested that I put on the show with my royal Bengal tiger in it. Then 
we would dress up a big dog in a tiger-skin and let it loose amongst the 
audience. That ought to be a big enough sensation. 

The gentlemen were quite satisfied and said that it was a wonderful idea. 
But in two days' time they called again and said that it was no good after 
all. Some of their editors were tough guys, and they came from Texas and 
Oklahoma. They were sure to bring their pistols with them, and if they 
thought a real tiger was loose there would be some shooting. The scheme 
was too dangerous; would I think out something else? 

After that I worked out an amazing stunt, which I called, "You Can't 
Believe All You See in the Papers". It was a huge success, and was quite 
one of the most wonderful effects I have ever produced. 

On the stage there was a cabinet, some six feet high and about thirty 
inches square. It was made of a wooden framework, and this was covered 
with newspapers. There was also a small platform, about two inches thick 
and ten inches from the ground. 

After I had done some small effects with the cabinet I asked my female 
assistant to step on to the platform. Then I placed the cabinet over her 
head, so that she was completely hidden from the audience. 

I then turned to the assembled editors and asked for fifteen volunteers to 
come on to the stage and find the lady. They trooped up. One of them, I 



remember, was Senator Copeland. I lined them up and explained to them 
what I wanted them to do. 

The girl broke the paper with her hands, so that all the audience could see 
her hands. Then the first man in the line took the hand nearest to him. 
"Now," I said, "at the given signal, I want you to run through the cabinet 
and catch the girl." 

I gave the signal and they ran forward. There was no girl. They scoured 
the stage, searching for a trap-door or a way out at the back. They could 
find nothing at all. The girl had vanished into thin air. Some of them were 
so annoyed that they began to use terrible language. They looked 
everywhere, and at last they came to me and asked me how it was done. 

I did not tell them at the time, for it would have spoiled their fun, but I 
will tell you now. 

First of all I searched all New York for a good female impersonator, and 
at last I found a man who would fool anyone. He fooled me when he was 
made up. This was my "female assistant". He had evening dress under his 
clothes-special evening dress which took up little space. When I covered 
him with the cabinet he began hastily to take off his wig and silk dress, 
and these he placed in a small trap in the platform. This was only two 
inches deep, and when the door was closed it automatically locked. He 
then broke the papers and put his arms outside. His hand was grasped by 
the first man in the line. 

Amongst those fifteen volunteers I had three confederates. Two of them 
were the first two men in the line. They had been told to pass the man 
inside the cabinet, so that the "girl" came out third. The third confederate 
left the stage as soon as the line began to move, so there were never more 
than fifteen men on the stage at the same time, and I was able to tease the 
audience by saying, "Look, there are only fifteen men on the stage. Where 
is that girl?" 

That was a most successful illusion, and yet it was not the high spot of the 
evening. I had prepared another and even more complicated trick. 

To do this I had to take a great deal of trouble. I asked Mr. Konigsburg to 
print me one thousand copies of a special paper. This contained gossip 
about all the editors present, and it had many amusing details about their 
private lives. All the things printed there were the things the editors would 



do their best to keep out of the papers. Then I began to reconstruct the 
ceiling of the room in which the entertainment was to take place. 

This ceiling was supported by eleven joists, each of them richly 
ornamented. I had special boards made as exact replicas of these joists, 
and I had them hinged alongside, with a space between which would hold 
a number of newspapers. I then had all the thousand special papers 
concealed in the ceiling, and when the job was done no one would have 
suspected that they were there. Each of the hinged boards was connected 
to a lever on the stage, and the newspapers were placed so that when the 
boards were lifted they would fall and open out. 

At the given point in the programme Mr. Konigsburg, the chairman, rose 
and made a speech. It was a very remarkable speech, and everyone was 
very interested. He announced that for the first time in the history of the 
firm the editors were to receive a special edition of their paper by air. 
'Now, gentlemen," he finished up, "will you look at number sixteen on the 
programme?" 

All the heads bent down, and that was a signal for Mr. Konigsburg to 
press the button for the papers to be released. 

The effect was even better than I had anticipated. The papers all opened, 
and for an interval of ten seconds the room was thrown into total darkness, 
for the lighting came from the ceiling. There was a tremendous noise, and 
most of the editors took refuge under the tables, thinking the ceiling had 
collapsed. 

When they got up again they found that the room was full of newspapers, 
and they began to laugh. When they opened the papers and read about 
each other the laughter grew until it was greater in volume than any 
laughter I have heard before or since. They laughed so much that they 
were not interested in the rest of the entertainment. 

To this day some of those editors do not know how the newspapers came 
to be in the room. The boards were so made that they fell into place again 
as soon as the papers had dropped, and from the floor no one could see 
that the joists had been tampered with. It was a completely successful 
stunt. 

The next day when I met Mr. Konigsburg he complimented me on my two 
successes, and he said that he had been so pleased that he had thrown a 



double page of the Sunday Magazine Section of the New York American 
open to me. I could do with it what I liked. 

At that time the paper was read by 11,000,000 people, and this meant a 
great deal to me. But I was never able to take advantage of the offer, for I 
had to sail to keep my engagements in England before I had a chance to 
write up the material. 

The girls who have taken part in my act "A Woman Sawn in Half" have 
often aroused great public interest. Indeed, I have sometimes wondered 
who gets the most publicity, the "victim" or the "doctor". 

There was one girl who put on a particularly good performance at the 
Manchester Hippodrome, and after the show a thousand people waited for 
her at the stage door. She was a very shy young lady, and she would not 
venture forth to brave the applause of the admiring multitude. But she had 
to stay in the manager's office until one o'clock in the morning before she 
could escape. 

Now I am going to let you into a great secret most of the "challenges" I 
have received over this famous trick have been swindles. I often, when 
introducing my show, say, "Now we’ll get along with the 'swindle'"; but 
very often the public does not appreciate how far that swindle goes. 

I soon found that I had bigger houses when I was using a local girl for the 
"operation". Her picture caused comment in the local paper, and men and 
women wanted to read all about this brave girl. These details would 
appear—where she worked, how old she was, and so forth. 

But in the entertainment world it is impossible to leave things to chance, 
so I had to "fix" my local girl. She was always the same one, and she 
travelled from town to town, challenging me regularly. She would go 
ahead of me, get good "digs" and find some job of work. Very often her 
landlady would pose as her mother. Everything was thought of. 

Incidentally, that girl is now married to one of my assistants, and we often 
have a laugh about those "swindling" days. 

The show usually went like this. I would start the trick with my usual girl, 
but just when things were about to begin I would pause and say, "I am 
very sorry, I had quite forgotten that this is the evening when I am to be 
challenged." Then I would turn to the manager and ask him to call for the 



young lady who is to be sawn in half for the first time. 


There was no answer to his appeal. 

At that I started to upbraid the manager. "You promised me that the young 
lady would be here. It is a great pity if we have to disappoint the 
audience." 

"I assure you that I sent two tickets, one for herself and one for her 
mother," answered the manager. 

Just then the girl piped up, "I am here." 

I asked her why she had not answered before, and she replied that her 
mother was frightened and would not let her appear and run such a risk. 

At that I pretended to be very distressed, and asked her mother to change 
her mind. I asked whether her daughter was insured, and when she said no 
I told her that I would make myself personally responsible if anything 
happened. After a while the mother gave way to my appeals, and I was 
able to lead the girl on to the stage. 

She first took off her coat, and then she handed to me a string of pearls, 
which I carefully counted before I put them in my pocket. Then I 
announced that, in order to do this trick properly, I would have to 
hypnotize her. I went on with a lot of pseudo-medical science about 
hypnotism stopping the circulation of the blood, and so on. Then I began 
to make the movements to put the girl into a hypnotic trance, and she 
became very rigid. 

Having achieved this effect, I turned to the audience and made quite a 
speech. "This," I said, "is a very dangerous thing to undertake, and I 
cannot proceed unless I am convinced that the girl is really in a trance. I 
am therefore going to submit her to a test, and this test is one which a 
person under normal conditions could not withstand." 

I then had the girl placed with her feet on one chair and her head on 
another. Her body remained rigid the whole time, but it tended to be lower 
between the chairs. Next a three-ply board was placed on her chest and 
two men climbed up and stood on it. She held their weight. 

"Now," I said, "I am satisfied. She really is in a deep hypnotic trance, and 
is ready to be sawn in two." 



With that the girl was placed in the box, so that her head and arms 
projected from one end and her feet from the other. "To revive her I shall 
clap my hands and count ten," I told the expectant audience. 

The box was then sawn in half and I walked through the body. All this 
time the committee on the stage were holding the girl's hands and feet. 
The two pieces were placed together and the lid was opened. 

"That’s that," I said. "You can get up now." 

Nothing happened. 

"I have forgotten to clap my hands," I said. When I had done this the girl 
woke up and was lifted from the box, still rather rigid. This, as I 
announced to the audience, would pass away in time. 

The first thing she did when she was standing up on the stage was to feel 
round her middle where she had been sawn in two, and then she turned to 
me and said, "When shall I start the trick?" 

After that I gave her back her necklace. Her stocking had been torn, so I 
presented her with another pair. Then I handed her a box of chocolates, 
inside which there was a cheque, as a mark of my appreciation and to 
compensate her for the trouble to which she had been put. 

That is the harmless swindle which has given pleasure to thousands of 
people all over the world. I am glad that in these reminiscences of mine I 
have nothing worse to confess, and I hope that those people I have taken 
in will forgive me. After all, it is my job to deceive. 
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It's Fun to be Fooled 

by Horace Goldin 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

THE INDIAN ROPE TRICK: MY FULL CONFESSION 


IT is with Abraham Lincoln's words in mind that I write this confession. He said, "You can 

fool some of the people all of the time, and all of the people some of the time, but you can't 
fool all of the people all of the time." I have tried to fool all the people with my great 
"Indian Rope Trick", but I am bound to be found out some time, so it is better for me to 
confess voluntarily straight away. If you want my excuse you can have it in Barnum and 
Bailey's words: "The public likes to be fooled." 

In those far-off pre-War days, when I had newly become a star and was continually playing 
before royalty, I was annoyed by the number of people who came to me and asked me if I 
could perform the Indian Rope Trick. I never said I could not do this trick; that would have 
been bad showmanship. I made all sorts of excuses and tried to change the subject as 
quickly as possible. The day came, however, when my repertoire of excuses became 
exhausted, and I saw that my many questioners would soon suspect that this was a trick I 
could not perform. That was a challenge to my skill as an illusionist, and I resolved to stage 
this illusion. 

I began by reading all I could find about the world-famous trick. I found that quite a number 
of people had seen it performed in India at one time or another, but their testimonies always 
seem to have been passed down to us through someone else. There are a few people who 
profess to have seen the trick, but it is most difficult to confirm their accounts. I finished my 
reading with the feeling that I was no nearer to the Indian Rope Trick. 

This failure, instead of damping my curiosity, encouraged me to further efforts. For my 
purpose, it did not matter at all whether the trick had been performed or not. All I cared for 
was that it was a widely publicized illusion, and if I could perform it I should reap the 
profit. I determined to travel to India to see what I could find for myself. With that aim in 
view I deliberately booked a tour in India in 1915. 

In that strange country I met many magicians and religious men and I asked them all the 
same question: "Do you know anything of the Indian Rope Trick?" As often as not they 
asked me to explain what I meant. I would say that a man makes a rope stand up of its own 
accord. A boy climbs up the rope and, at a signal from the magician, disappears. The 
magician then climbs the rope with a sword in his teeth. He slashes about at the top of the 













rope and the limbs and body of the boy fall down. The conjurer climbs down and the 
different pieces of the boy are placed together. The man takes hold of his hand and the boy 
rises from the ground unhurt. 

The magicians I asked looked at me very gravely, as if they had doubts as to my sanity. 
Then they shook their heads and said that they knew nothing of such a trick. 

I approached learned men who had lived many years in the East, and they told me the same 
story; they knew nothing of such a trick. I offered one thousand rupees to the man who 
could take me to see the trick. There was no response. I played in many of the mysterious 
and romantic towns in India and never even heard the trick mentioned, though, naturally, 
the talk often ran on the subject of magic. 

Having failed to discover anything positive about the famous illusion, I decided that the 
only course left to me was to invent it myself. I have now three different methods of 
producing this phenomenon. 

The first method is a simplification of the one I had already described. In the open air I can 
make the rope rise and become rigid. The boy climbs to the top and disappears and the rope 
falls to the ground. 

As a small contribution to the gaiety of Coronation-time I offered to perform this trick in 
Hyde Park, but the Office of Works refused me permission. I was very much disappointed 
at the result of our correspondence, which ran as follows 


H. M. Office of Works, 

Storey's Gate, 

London, S. W. I. 

Gentlemen, April 1, 1937. 

I am contemplating performing the Indian Rope Trick in Hyde Park 
some time next month and I wish to ask permission. Although the 
performance will take place only once, if permission is given, the spot 
selected would have to be guarded for six or seven days. As the 
preparations would entail a considerable outlay of cash and thought, I 
wish to pay all expenses. I would like to know what it would cost to 
guard the spot night and day. The performance would take place at a 
spot near two or three large trees; various lighting effects would have to 
be connected, but no damage would be done, as the performance may 
take place at night-time. I would require the spot roped off two hundred 
feet right and left for the public to view. Of course, it would be a free 
exhibition. I may require a number of policemen to safeguard the crowd 
during the performance. However, on hearing from you, I shall be glad 













to give you more details. 




Thanking you in advance. 
Sincerely yours, 

Horace Goldin. 


21C/1937 
April 6, 1937. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter of April 1,1 am directed by the First 
Commissioner of His Majesty's Works, etc., to inform you that it is 
regretted that permission cannot be given for you to perform the Indian 
Rope Trick in Hyde Park or any other Royal Park. 

I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Herbert Spencer. 


So London lost an opportunity to see this marvellous trick, and the overseas visitors did not 
see an entertainment which I believe to be without equal in the history of magic. 

The second method is the one which I am now presenting very successfully, and this is the 
one about which I have something to confess. 

Ever since I invented this illusion I have consistently deceived my audiences with 
announcements, publicity, and propaganda... My reason for this deceit is easy to understand. 

If I had gone to my audiences and told them the truth, saying that there was no such trick as 
the Indian Rope Trick, but that I had something quite as good, they would have thought that 
I was trying to "put something across". When a new trick is invented new publicity has to 
be invented as well. In fact, the making of the publicity is often more difficult than the 
invention of the trick. The sort of publicity I should have used if I had said there was never 
an Indian Rope Trick would have meant the loss of a considerable sum of money, which I 
spent in experiments preparatory to the showing of the trick, and of the time and energy I 
expended over my researches. 










The Indian Rope Trick 


I decided, therefore, that my trick had to be "The Indian Rope Trick", and I built up my 
publicity around that. I must confess that I enjoyed doing this immensely. When I walk past 
a theatre now and see the placards, "THE FIRST WHITE MAN TO PERFORM THE 
INDIAN ROPE TRICK, I feel a glow of pride. I put the act over very well. From the stage I 
usually make an announcement something like this: 

"Ladies and gentlemen, I now have the pleasure of presenting to you the most talked-of 
trick in the universe, the trick you have no doubt read of in the Press, 'The Indian Rope 
Trick', as performed by the Yogis. It seems that the Yogis are the only people to know the 
secret of this phenomenon. During my travels in India I met a very holy man, Yogi Caram 
Dumbila (a name I made up). We became very friendly and we exchanged ideas. He 
showed me, among other things, how it was possible to hang head downwards from a tree 
for days. It came to my knowledge that this Yogi was a master of the Indian Rope Trick, 
which was performed as a sacred and secret religious rite, and I asked him to divulge the 
secret. 

"For many days he refused, but at last he imparted the secret after I had sworn on oath not 
to perform it until he had passed away. I have waited eighteen years. I was sworn to secrecy 
in a very strange fashion. The holy man ran a sharp instrument across the back of his right 
hand, so that blood appeared. Then he asked me to place my left hand on the back of his 
right. He told me that if the blood dried within five minutes I was not to be trusted. It was 
fifteen minutes before that blood disappeared, and thereupon the Yogi told me the secret." 

It is a pretty tall story, and yet most of the people who have heard it believed it implicitly. 
That shows how easy it is, with the aid of a little ingenuity, to take people in. It is lucky that 
I have never had criminal instincts. I must warn you, however, that reading it in cold print is 
very different from hearing me in the theatre. 









By means of this publicity my trick has been given the interest which I am certain it merits. 

I hope that my readers will forgive me for my deceit and accept my confession. Now you 
can turn your admiration and appreciation in the right direction, because I am the only man 
in the world to produce this much-talked-of phenomenon. 

Nor is this all. There are still greater wonders to come. I have planned a sensational 
variation of the first, or open-air, method, and I am preparing a really fantastic third method. 
In the first of these I climb up the rope after the boy, who has disappeared. I cut the air with 
a knife and pieces of the boy fall down. These pieces are placed in a large cloth held by my 
assistants, rolled and then unrolled, and the boy emerges unscathed. That brings the trick in 
line with the fabled Indian Rope Trick. 

For the still more sensational version of the trick I shall require an aeroplane. This flies 
around the chosen spot, discharging clouds of smoke. A rope is placed in a cannon, which is 
fired towards the aeroplane. The boy climbs this rope, disappears, and when the aeroplane 
lands the boy is found to be inside. 

There have been, as you are no doubt aware, very many challenges issued concerning this 
famous illusion. About three years ago, when I began to see how to perfect this illusion, I 
cabled to the Magic Circle from Gibraltar taking up their challenge, which was for the sum 
of £500, and yet I have not yet received the invitation to demonstrate the trick. Mr. Bertam 
Mills Mills has made a standing offer of £5000 for a performance of the trick, and this 
reward I intend to claim. 

I can confidently state that my Indian Rope Trick is unbeatable. I have confessed the deceit 
I practised in order to obtain the necessary publicity. Now that it has been seen and 
acclaimed by millions of people I feel that it can stand by itself; one of the greatest illusions 
over to be presented before any audience. 

So, if confession is no crime, I am not guilty, my lord—thank you! 
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It's Fun to be Fooled 

by Horace Goldin 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

THE STORY OF LILY, THE TIGER GOD 

I WAS landed into more scrapes and experienced more thrills because of 

Lily the Tiger than through any assistant used in my large repertoire of 
tricks and illusions. That royal Bengal tigress-to give her her full title-had 
a real talent for publicity. 

I bought Lily from the late Frank Bostock, and I was pleased with the look 
of her. 

"Now, Frank," I said, when all the bargaining was over, "what about 
someone to look after her?" 

"I've got a boy here who would be the very person. He's nineteen, strong, 
and healthy, born in South Africa. You can have him for half a crown." 

I looked at the photograph he held out for my inspection and saw a 
smiling and stalwart negro, dressed in a very smart uniform. The bargain 
seemed a good one. 

We shook hands. I paid the price and was given a receipt. "Send him 
along," I said. 

When he arrived, however, I found that I had to pay another thirty 
shillings for his uniform. 

Lily the Tiger turned out very well, and I built up a popular act around 
her, the title of which was "The Tiger God". But, as I have said, she liked 
to be in the public eye even when she was not on the stage. 

For rehearsal I dispensed with the live tiger to avoid accidents, and used 













only a dummy. It was the dummy which produced the first thrill. I was 
playing at a theatre in the South of England, and at that time I was not 
presenting the Tiger-God act, but only rehearsing it. I stayed late at the 
theatre perfecting this effect, and on returning to my hotel fell asleep as 
soon as I touched the sheets. At about four o'clock in the morning I was 
forcibly awakened by a policeman, who shouted in my ear: "Mr. Goldin— 
the tiger's escaped!" 

My heart leaped into my mouth. In my mind's eye I could see women and 
children badly mauled, and the whole town thrown into a state of terror. 
Only half dressed (I remember I had only one shoe on), I dashed off to the 
theatre. 

Arrived there, I found a state of the utmost confusion. Policemen were 
everywhere, armed with rifles and torches. They were systematically 
searching the theatre. Even as I ran up, one of them came out of the stage 
door and shouted joyfully: "It’s all right, Mr. Goldin. We've shot the 
tiger." 

This is the story they hastened to tell me. As the night-watchman was 
making his rounds, shining his light into all the corners and passage-ways, 
he was suddenly surprised and alarmed to see a huge beast of the jungle 
lurking in a dark corner and apparently preparing to leap upon him. 

He turned and fled precipitately, banging all the doors behind him, and yet 
imagining all the while that he could hear the pad-pad of the tiger's steps 
just behind. 

As soon as he got to the front of the house he 'phoned the police and told 
them that there was an escaped tiger in the theatre. They answered his call 
at once and held a consultation as to the best method of shooting the 
dangerous beast. The night-watchman suggested that if they climbed over 
the roof they could shoot through the skylight. 

This method seemed the safest, so the gallant officers scrambled to the 
post of vantage at the skylight of the theatre and shone an electric torch on 
to the stage. There, sure enough, was the great tiger glaring up at them 
with hate and rage in its eyes. One of the men took aim and fired. There 
was a terrible roaring, and, fearful lest the beast should escape now that it 
was maddened by pain, as they thought, two other officers fired down at 
it. This had just happened when I arrived. 



I interrupted the night-watchman in the middle of his graphic description 
of how the tiger had leaped at him and he had been just quick enough to 
escape, and went into the theatre to see what damage had been done. We 
opened the door, for there could be no danger now that the beast was 
dead; and then we were greeted by a terrific roar. The rest immediately 
bolted, but I stood my ground. It seemed to me that the roar came from the 
corner where the cage was kept. 

Wondering if the next moment would be my last, I shone the torch into the 
corner. There was Lily prowling up and down in her cage, quite unhurt, 
but obviously upset about something! 

I called to the others, and together we returned to the stage. Then the 
explanation became obvious to everyone. The real tiger was lashing her 
tail with fury, absolutely unharmed, while the dummy tiger was lying 
simply riddled with bullets! 

This is what had actually happened. After rehearsal Lily was put back in 
her cage and the dummy tiger placed behind the cage until the next 
rehearsal. The night-watchman making his rounds, as already described, 
unaware that I had a dummy tiger, naturally thought it was Lily behind the 
cage, and therefore made up his mind that the tiger had escaped. He then 
did the best he could, causing the above commotion. A humorous ending, 
but a serious beginning! 

It must have been a long time before that nightwatchman and those 
policemen heard the end of the chaff to which they were subjected. 

A few months later Lily really did escape. 

On June 19, 1915 I sailed for South Africa in the S.S. Caledonia from 
Southampton. I took with me thirty-six artistes and tons of baggage. Lily 
was there, of course, with her cage well lashed to a good spot in the aft of 
the vessel. 

We had one scare during the voyage. The second day out was rough, and I 
retired early. Just as I was dozing off the officer of the watch awakened 
me. 


"Come quickly," he said. "The tackle on the tiger's cage has broken 
loose." 



When we arrived on deck I found that it was blowing a gale. The cage was 
being dashed from side to side. One steel rope was still secure; we had to 
do something to the broken end. And we were all scared in case the cage 
was smashed. 

We laboured for an hour, and then we managed to secure the tackle. That 
gave us some time to look at Lily. She looked very sick and sorry for 
herself, so much so that I had to give her hot milk and a nip of brandy. 
Even great stars suffer at times! 

The real thrill came in Johannesburg, where we played after a great 
reception at Capetown. 

I was talking to my stage-manager at the rehearsal on the Sunday night, 
prior to our premiere the following Monday. 

"Is everything set, Mr. Hawkes?" 

"Yes." 

I then left the stage, took a seat in the auditorium, and gave the signal to 
start. A company of thirty people appeared on the stage, including a 
chorus of eighteen ladies, when, to my great surprise, all of a sudden the 
curtain was lowered. I heard screams and shouts, and could see the people 
running to and fro. Even then it did not occur to me that the tiger could 
have escaped out of her cage, because this cage was constructed to guard 
against such accident happening. 

There were three locks, each with a different key, and each key only 
fitting its own lock. The keys were held by three different men. Each man 
thought the other one had locked the cage and that two locks would be 
safe enough; in fact, one would have been safe enough. 

As it happened, however, the side door of the illusion-cage was left 
completely unlocked, and it was through this door that Lily walked. She 
was first noticed by my electrician, who gave the alarm. The curtain when 
lowered did not quite touch the stage, and through the space I could see 
Lily's paws crossing the stage. 

I quickly rushed through the pass-door of the theatre on to the stage. I 
looked for the keeper, but he was not to be found, nor were the rest of the 
company, with the exception of my secretary, Gilbert Brown. 



We made a dash for the nearest door, which happened to be the property- 
room. This door was shut, and as I pushed the handle I heard the voice of 
the electrician (speaking in broken English) "Oh, mein Gott, he de tiger. 
Oh, what shall I do? 

"No, you fool!" I shouted. "It's me!" And so we got in safe and sound. 

We pushed the stage-manager through the window into the passage-way 
leading to the stage door. I told him to warn all the artistes to keep to their 
rooms. 

We heard a rich bass voice singing "On with the Motley", from Pagliacci. 
The song stopped abruptly. There was a shout, "Oh, my God, the tiger—!" 
A slam of the door and the sound of running water. 

I heard afterwards that Oriente, who was playing a part in "The Tiger 
God, not knowing that the tiger was loose, had started to descend the stairs 
to find out why he had not been called. As soon as he saw the tiger he 
made for the nearest room, which happened to be the lavatory. He said 
that he thought the noise of running water would keep the tiger away. 

I concocted a plan of campaign. My secretary and I took several pieces of 
scenery called "flats" and held them in front of us, looking for the tiger, 
for we had lost track of her. Suddenly I noticed a dressing-room door 
standing open. I crept up gently, looked inside, and there was Lily; I 
closed and locked the door, which belonged to the dressing-room of one 
of the ladies in the show. Evidently Lily did not like the style of the lady's 
costumes, for she destroyed several expensive dresses, for which I 
refunded the lady twenty pounds. 

Once Lily was in the dressing-room we felt much relieved, for, with both 
door and window shut, as we believed, she could not do any harm. We 
now had to devise some way to get her into the cage again. 

Later I discovered that my leading lady had fainted. When the tiger 
escaped, the leading lady had been in the first room up the stairs, which 
had a door half of glass. At the very time the tiger passed, it looked in and 
seemed to smile. The leading lady was so astonished, not being aware that 
the tiger was loose, that she shut the door quickly, pushed a trunk, table, 
chairs, etc., against the door-then fainted. It was no wonder, after such a 
terrible ordeal! 



We then continued building the alley of flats, extending it to the entrance 
of the scenery dock. While doing so I happened to look up to the small 
window of the dressing-room which Lily was in, and there stood Lily, 
looking straight at us. Her head suddenly disappeared, and we hastened to 
put a piece of scenery in front of the window. 

We managed to bring the travelling-cage into the improvised alley we had 
built up from various pieces of scenery. I tied a piece of meat to a long 
rope. This was taken through the front bars of the cage, through the back 
of the cage, through the scenery dock, and out on to the sidewalk. We had 
the two doors off the sidewalk closed, with the exception of an opening of 
about one inch in width. I then obtained a second rope, tied it to the 
sliding door at the back of the cage, pulled the door up to the top of the 
opening, and fastened the rope to the top of the door, and by straining it 
prevented the door from falling into its closing position. I let Brown hold 
the door-rope, straining it, while I took the rope with the meat on. 

The other end of the rope on which the meat was tied I carried to Lily's 
dressing-room, opened the door (thus allowing her to come out), threw in 
the meat, and ran like hell to the sidewalk! 

Sure enough, I felt Lily at the other end of the rope, and I kept pulling the 
meat-rope through the cage, and finally pulled the meat inside. As it was 
Sunday (which was her fasting day), Lily was very hungry, and jumped 
into the cage after the meat. I then released the rope of the sliding door 
(which Brown was holding) and it fell into position, and Lily was safe 
inside her travelling-cage. 

That operation lasted forty-five minutes. I was outside looking through the 
crack of the two doors, wide enough for the ropes to be pulled. I was in a 
stooping position, and did not realize that the manager, Sidney Hyman, 
was also looking through the crack behind me, with his hands on my 
shoulders. The excitement prevented my noticing any extra weight. 

When I released both ropes the policemen and firemen called out by the 
management appeared, all complete with the water-hose and guns, some 
loaded with chloroform, some with bullets. I begged them not to shoot 
unless life was in danger. They obeyed and I told them everything was 
O.K. 

It was then I felt the strain; I could not walk for an hour; my knees gave 
way from under me, and I was given brandy and milk. 



The "Tiger God" act was a very elaborate affair, and I had many 
compliments paid to me because of it. This was the act which particularly 
interested the King of Siam, and which brought me three Royal Command 
performances in three days. 

I had a cast of twelve principals and twenty-eight supernumeries. I both 
wrote the story and produced the drama. The theme was based on the 
lessons to be drawn from the old Arab maxim, "Do not believe all you see, 
for he who believes all he sees will often believe that which is not". 

There were three scenes, and to give the show an added touch of realism I 
produced moving pictures of the places which furnished the locale of my 
story, and where the film ended we continued with real life. 

Here is the tale as I wrote it at the time. 


~ PROLOGUE - 

Raymond, a magician, whilst travelling in Morocco with 
a party of Europeans, is commanded by the Sultan to 
give an exhibition of his skill. After causing a beautiful 
white girl (Freda) to disappear in mysterious fashion he 
is commanded by the Sultan to cause her reappearance. 
This being accomplished, the Sultan gives a secret order 
to Abd-er-Rahman, a Moorish guide, for the girl to be 
captured for the Imperial harem. The magician's 
attention is distracted and the girl is seized by the 
Sultan’s guards. On discovering this, Raymond traces her 
to the Sultan's palace, and at the point of the revolver 
forces Abd-er-Rahman to divulge the whereabouts of the 
beautiful captive. 

~ THE STORY ~ 

The next scene showed the dawn of day; a day above all 
others sacred to the hearts of the Mohammedans—the 
Great Feast Day of Ard-el-Kebir. 

In the old market-place of Mequinez is assembled, as is 
their usual wont, the retinue of the reigning Sultan. The 











bell of the great mosque tolls with measured solemnity. 
The sacred tiger paces to and fro in the "Cage of Death", 
eager for her share of the sacrificial offerings. On either 
side of the cage stands, motionless, a white-robed 
sentinel. From quaintly wrought bowls ascends the 
sacred incense. Facing the cage and in attitudes of prayer 
the ladies of the harem kneel. In the centre the high 
priest, with swinging censer, chants a mournful dirge. 

As the golden rays of the rising sun cast their shadows 
around, the worshippers rise, and, to weird Eastern 
music, the Imperial dancers execute a nautch-like 
movement, whilst the high priest kneels before the 
sacred tiger. Then, to a stirring chorus of welcome, the 
Sultan enters seated in his "Chair of Office", borne by 
four bearers, preceded by his white favourite, Freda, 
whose pride of place is indicated when the Sultan rises 
and motions her to the seat he has just vacated. 

The high priest now advances and blesses the Sultan and 
his fair companion. The two sentinels before the cage 
present arms and then pace to and fro. Whilst pacing 
back to back one of them is quickly seized, unobserved 
by the other, and his place is taken by the magician, 
Freda's brother, who is disguised in robes similar to 
those worn by the soldier. 

After worshipping before the Tiger God the Sultan 
withdraws, and Freda vacates the "Chair of Office" and 
looks around with an anxious expression. As she nears 
the front of the tiger's cage her brother slips her a letter. 
Very agitated, she quickly reads it and then turns with a 
puzzled look to her brother, who quietly removes a 
mask, disclosing his identity. The surprise causes her to 
drop the letter, and the other sentinel, seeing the stranger 
within the palace, gives the alarm. 

Abd-er-Rahman, the faithful guide, appears and warns 
Freda and the magician of their danger. The magician 
forces his sister into the empty sedan chair, and he 
himself enters the shrine. These movements are seen by 
the soldier, who tells all to the Sultan. That dignitary 
now approaches the chair and flings back the curtain, 



























disclosing, to his own astonishment and that of his 
retinue, an empty chair. The shrine also is seen to be 
empty. Drawing his sword, the Sultan bids his retainers 
follow him to search for the fugitives. 

The guide enters and raps on the shrine. Raymond the 
magician immediately appears. He makes a few passes 
before the sedan chair, pulls; back the curtain, and there 
is Freda comfortably seated, just as they are about to 
escape together the soldier who had been left on guard, 
but who had been chloroformed by Abd-er-Rahman, 
revives, and Raymond is forced to shoot him. This shot 
gives the alarm, and both Freda and the magician are 
captured. 

So enraged is the Sultan by the perfidy of his favourite 
that he has her stripped of her clothing and placed on a 
pedestal to be burned alive. The soldiers pour oil all over 
her, while others stand by with lighted torches. The 
magician is, meanwhile, held prisoner by two soldiers. 
After placing a shroud over Freda the Sultan orders the 
soldiers to set her alight. Immediately the magician 
struggles and manages to fire a revolver. The shroud falls 
and the girl has vanished. 

Foiled again, the Sultan furiously orders the magician to 
be flung into the tiger's cage. There is another struggle, 
during which Abd-er-Rahman fires a shot, and the 
magician vanishes, leaving only his cloak, which falls to 
the ground at the feet of his bewildered captors. 

Balked by these two victims, the Sultan turns to wreak 
vengeance on the faithful guide. Amid uproar and 
excitement Abd-er-Rahman is flung to the tiger in the 
cage. Scarcely is the door closed when further shots are 
heard from within, and the front of the cage flies open, 
disclosing, in place of the tiger, the magician. All 
assembled are struck dumb with astonishment. 

The magician descends unharmed from the cage, and the 
crafty potentate, now thoroughly demoralized and 
overcome with superstitious fear, mutely demands of the 




















magician what has become of Freda. With a smile of 
triumph the magician turns to the nearest soldier, pulls 
off the hat and cloak, and there stands Freda, unharmed 
and happy. 

~ CURTAIN ~ 


I have another tiger story which also concerns my old friend "Lily". 
During 1917, playing a return engagement at Johannesburg, Mr. Gus 
Schlesinger, who was at that time producing films, wanted something to 
excite two hundred natives in a scene, in which all were eccentrically 
dressed and all were on roller-skates. There was also in the same scene an 
orchestra of about twenty-five natives playing the instrument of their 
country, the calaboos piano. Mr. Schlesinger asked me how best to create 
this excitement and so enhance the value of the scene. 

I suggested bringing my tiger out! Fie thought it such a wonderful idea 
that he said; "That let loose among them would certainly be exciting." I 
said, "No, it is too dangerous." We discussed the matter at length, and the 
following was arranged and took place. 

We procured a dog almost as big as a tiger; we made a costume for the 
dog from tiger-skins, copied Lily's head in papier mache, and dressed the 
dog up like Lily. We kept it hidden behind the building where the scene 
took place. The natives were not aware of the imitation Lily, but we 
brought Lily in her cage before the scene started so that the natives could 
see the real tiger. It proved to be a wonderful attraction. They were 
informed that the tiger, too, would be filmed later on. 

I arranged that the five props supporting the elevated platform for the 
calaboos-piano orchestra should break away at a given signal. The scene 
started, the film machines going at full speed, and the two hundred actors 
on roller-skates waltzing to and fro and enjoying themselves thoroughly. 
At the given signal the platform and musicians collapsed, their attention 
being attracted to one part of the building which was open on all sides, 
only a roof supported by posts; and from the other side of the building the 
dog dressed as Lily was let loose among them. Like a dog, it actually 
started to play, jumping about, but the actors thought it was the real tiger 
escaped. Some of them thought that they should have been informed that 
the tiger would be let loose during the scene! 








They had no time to be annoyed. They started to run. There was not one 
actor left. Some of them nearly knocked the filming-machines over. 

That scene, so far as I know, was never finished, and although the 
management sent out scouts to bring back the actors, only about twenty- 
five returned, and ten or twelve were never accounted for. I wonder if they 
are still running! 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

TWO GREAT UNPERFORMED MIRACLES EXPLAINED 



Horse as seen by audience 

a. Cabinet b. Dummy Head 
c. Dummy Tail d. Bucket of water 


Everyone who sees a 

magician at work on the 
stage wishes to know how he 
obtains his effects. If the 
audience does not it means 
that he has failed to perform 
his tricks properly and is a 
poor magician. It is not my 
intention in this book to 
explain how any of the great 
tricks which are now being 
performed either by myself 
or any other magician are 
worked. That would be in no 
one's interests. But I will 
show you how two of my 
best inventions work, for 
neither "Sawing a Horse in 
Half" nor "The Haunted 
Sculptor" has ever been 
performed on the stage, 
though they could both be 
built and successfuly 
performed tomorrow and be 
as baffling and successful as 
my Indian Rope Trick or "A 
Woman Sawn in Half". 

"Sawing a Horse in Half" is 
at first sight a great deal 
more difficult than sawing a 





















































Sawing through the horse 
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This is how the effect is 
obtained. The horse is led 
into the box all right, but he 
does not stay there long. He 
enters a container, which is 
hinged to the side of the box 
and can be lowered into the floor by means of two cables worked by a winch below the 
stage. So that the audience will not notice that the horse is not there a dummy head and 
tail are shown at the ends of the box. These are carefully prepared and worked, and at 
no time does anyone suspect that they are not real. 


woman through the middle. 
On the stage there is a horse¬ 
box. The horse is led on to 
the stage by an assistant, 
enters the box, and the doors 
at each end are closed. His 
head and tail, however, can 
still be seen by the audience 
at each end of the box. While 
the trick is being performed 
the horse takes a drink from a 
bucket. 

Two men mount ladders, one 
on each side of the horse¬ 
box, and with a double- 
handed saw they cut through 
the middle of the box and of 
the horse. The animal seems 
not to mind what is being 
done to him. He goes on 
drinking contentedly, and 
occasionally he flicks his tail. 

Having finished the sawing, 
the men descend; one of 
them takes the horse's head 
and leads him out quite 
unharmed. The sensation can 
easily be imagined. 


Method of Raising and Lowering 
Hoi'if' Container 


The box is sawn through as soon as the horse has been disposed of, when the box is 
empty. At a given signal the horse-container with the horse inside is brought back to its 









































original position, the doors are opened, and the horse is let out. 
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It seems easy as soon as it is explained, does it not? Yet I can guarantee that no one 
seeing it on the stage would be able to explain how it is done. 

"The Haunted Sculptor" is even more baffling. When the curtain rises a sculptor is seen 
working on a statue of a beautiful girl. He is chipping away diligently with his chisel. 
Suddenly he hits his finger and hurts himself badly. He leaves the stage to bandage his 
hand. 


























While he is away the Devil appears. He examines the statue carefully and decides to 
play a trick on the sculptor. He lifts up the statue and takes it off the stage; then he 
returns with a real girl, dressed exactly the same as the statue, and he tells her to stand 
in exactly the same posture as that which the statue had taken up. His work finished to 
his satisfaction, the Devil vanishes. 

The sculptor returns with his finger bandaged and immediately takes up his chisel 
again. Unfortunately, at the first blow the statue falls to the ground and breaks into 
seven pieces. The sculptor is grief-stricken. Here is the work of months utterly spoiled. 
He sinks into a chair and buries his head in his hands. 



The Devil takes pity on him and reappears. At a flash of light from his hands the pieces 
reassemble and stand upright. The Devil takes one hand and leads the lady to the 
sculptor, who is more amazed than ever now that he sees his statue come to life. 

The explanation of this attractive illusion may sound complicated, but it is in reality 
quite simple. For perfect performance the trick needs careful rehearsal and good 
showmanship. Here again I can guarantee to perform the trick so that no one guesses 
how it is done. 
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On the stage there is a platform, eight feet long, six feet wide, and eight inches deep, 
and in the middle of this there is another platform which is made to sink and rise; this is 
six feet long and two feet wide. As the curtain rises the sculptor and his statue, which is 
made of papier mache, are on the real platform. When the Devil brings on the real girl, 
however, she stands on the second platform, against a bar which rises up to support her. 
This bar is about three feet six inches long, and is attached to a strong spring and a 
hinge. When the girl's heels touch the hinge her weight causes the platform to fall below 
the stage, and she vanishes. When this platform touches the bottom it automatically 
releases two traps which are hinged to the bottom of the platform, and these cover up 
the space left by the descent of the false platform. On these traps are false arms, legs, 
head, and trunk, all made of papier mache. 

While these changes are being made good showmanship is necessary, so that the 
audience's attention is distracted. Of course, it all happens in a shorter space of time 
than it takes to describe the operations. 

When the moment comes for the pieces to become the statue again the traps are released 
and disappear under the platform. The living figure supported by the bar comes up to 
the standing position again. The false platform rises level with the real one; by another 
release the bar falls flat with the platform, and the lady is free to step off on to the stage. 

These two are mechanical illusions, and need a professional magician for their proper 
exhibition. Now I will explain a small illusion which anyone, with practice, should be 
able to perform. 





























Imagine seeing someone take a liqueur-glass and unscrew the bottom. He takes off the 
circle of glass and puts it in his eye like a monocle. Then he screws it back on again and 
the glass it just as it was at first. 

You would say that it was a special glass, but you would be wrong. The glass is an 
ordinary glass, as you will discover if you examine it carefully enough. The trick is 
partly optical illusion and partly skill at palming. 

To perform this trick, call for any liqueur-glass. Take the top in your left hand and 
pretend to twist off the round glass bottom with your right. This needs careful rehearsal 
to give realism. You should pretend that it is stiff at first and that it gradually works 
loose. And when you are screwing it up again it seems to start easily enough and then 
needs extra pressure just at the end. 

When you have given seven turns or so you take a piece of glass, exactly the same size 
as the bottom of the glass, and put it in your eye. It looks exactly as if you have taken 
the bottom of the glass off. The cleverness of the trick lies in the pretence of unscrewing 
and the deftness with which the palmed glass is produced and hidden again. Some care 
has to be taken so that the bottom of the glass is not exposed to the audience while the 
"monocle" is in your eye. 

In Yorkshire there is a magical society called "The Mystic Seven of Dewsbury", of 
which I have the honour to be vice-president. As a preface for their book, Mysteries of 
the Mystic Seven, I gave them Seven Mystic Points, and I wish to repeat them here, so 
that any amateur magician who reads this book will be able to benefit from the 
experience I have gained during my long connection with the stage. 


Point One. The first thing on the road to success is ORIGINALITY. 
Study your own temperament, your own personality, and select your 
effects accordingly. 

Point Two. Don't let JEALOUSY overpower you, or envy, when you 
see another conjurer making a success of a trick. 

Point Three. Be in a FIT CONDITION both physically and mentally 
when you start to perform. Forget everything else; concentrate on 
what you are doing and saying. 

Point Four. When you hear of something original, invented by 
someone else, something that is better than what you are doing, don't 
copy it. Furthermore, don't get discouraged; try to create something 
better yourself. One original trick of your own is far better than 












fifteen copied effects. 

Point Five. The art of conjuring is like a play. Tricks are like actors: 
the producer chooses the players and the types according to the part 
they have to portray; therefore be discriminating in your choice of 
tricks. 

Point Six. Should you purchase a trick from a dealer, remember that 
the instructions for the presentation are the same for every 
purchaser. It is essential, therefore, for you to endeavour to 
reconstruct the trick to suit your individuality. 

Point Seven. Last but not least, practise your tricks well. Rehearse 
walking on and walking off the stage. Pay attention to your hands, 
whether you are doing a trick or not. Practise bowing to 
acknowledge applause. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

BRUSHES WITH THE LAW AND WITH 
SWINDLERS 

A MAGICIAN who turned criminal could baffle the officers of the law 

and live in ease and plenty. If he were captured no shackles or doors 
would hold him. If he committed murder no evidence of his crime would 
ever be discovered. 

There is one well-known case of an Austrian magician who carried out a 
systematic series of bank robberies and who was worth thousands of 
pounds when he was captured. He escaped from prison no less than three 
times and gave the police enormous trouble before he settled down to a 
quiet life in gaol. And yet, from what I know of him, I should say he was 
only a very average magician. 

I have never been tempted to resort to a life of crime, but being a 
professional magician has often brought me into contact with the law. 
There is a certain suspicion of a man who earns his living by trying to 
deceive his fellow men—particularly if he succeeds as well as I have! 

Occasionally I have been able to help the workings of the law, and once or 
twice, in small matters, I have taken the law into my own hands and, by 
means of my skill, have outwitted men who have been trying to cheat me. 

Once when I was playing at Palermo, in Italy, two policemen came to my 
dressing-room after the show bringing with them a paper, which they 
asked me to sign. It was a declaration that I did not achieve my effects by 
hypnotism. Apparently there is a law in Italy against that sort of thing. 

I did not like this idea, and sent for an interpreter in order to talk things 
over with the police. They explained to me that officials had been to my 















show the night before and were of the opinion that the effects could not be 
achieved merely by practice and skill, and they wanted an assurance that I 
was not dabbling with the occult or indulging in hypnotism. 

The manager arrived at this point and I consulted him about the matter. I 
told him that I was thinking of fighting them on the issue, which would be 
good publicity for business. 

"For goodness' sake, don't do that!" he implored me. "They'll close the 
theatre straight away, and we shall all lose money." 

So I gave way and signed the paper, and assured the police that all my 
illusions were pure deception and that the effects were produced by 
scientific arrangements. They went away satisfied. 

Three days later something happened which made me very suspicious. I 
thought that the police had sent me an agent provocateur to test my 
veracity. 

A well-dressed and elegant Italian woman came to my hotel and implored 
my help. I do not speak Italian, and had to rely on the interpreting of the 
hotel manager, but the main trend of her appeal was as follows: 

For weeks she had been unable to sleep, and she was terribly distressed in 
mind. To distract herself she had been to see my show, and there she had 
come to the belief that I alone could help her. If I could play with the 
minds of a whole audience surely I could so influence her as to shake off 
the worry which was killing her. 

I had every reason to believe that I could be of help. Time and time again I 
have helped people who have suffered from nervous complaints. In my 
company there are two men who appear under the names "Foster and 
Clark". Of these Foster stuttered badly. I offered to cure him in ten 
minutes, and I succeeded. 

There are many reasons for stuttering, and I knew Foster well enough to 
know the reason for his impediment. He was short of breath and he was 
impatient. He could never manage a sentence because he had no 
confidence in himself. 

I started him with words like "Constantinople" and the Russian "colpack- 
pot-kal-picome". I told him to draw a long breath before speaking, and to 



take a breath before every word. If he stuttered before me I assured him 
that I should give him a good slap on the face. 

In ten minutes he was talking naturally, though slower than is usual. After 
another talk, in which I advised him to go into the country and address the 
trees as if they were persons, and to assure himself that what he was 
saying did not sound absurd and that he was as good as anyone else, he 
could speak in quite a normal fashion. 

Besides Foster I have cured three other cases of stuttering, including 
myself. I have already told how, when I was quite small, I fell into a well, 
and the shock began my stuttering. I cured myself by the method I have 
outlined here. 

These reflections convinced me that I might be able to help this 
unfortunate woman. It was obvious that she had implicit faith in me, and I 
decided that I would risk her being in touch with the police. The only 
drawback I could see was that the contact between us was broken by the 
presence of a third party, the interpreter. 

I soon had the outline of the story. She was worried about her daughter, 
who had run away from home. Obviously there must be a man in the case, 
and I asked her a few questions, mixing guesswork with some of the 
information she had already given me, so that she gained the impression 
that I knew a great deal more than she did about the matter. This slight 
deception was necessary if I were to gain that control of her mind which 
would enable me to be of help to her. 

I gathered that the man was a bank-clerk, so evidently he could not be an 
out-and-out rotter. I suggested that the best course was to wire the 
daughter to come home, and assure her that the marriage should go 
through and that all would be forgiven. 

Unfortunately the poor woman did not know where her daughter was. 

I asked her to give me until the next day to think things over, and in the 
meantime I gave her instructions about sending herself to sleep. 

"Do you know a big building with a fire-escape? 

Suppose you climbed up, step after step, for ten or twelve storeys. How 
would you feel then?" 



She said that she would feel utterly exhausted. 


"I want you to go to that building and look at it carefully. Walk round it 
three times. Then go home to bed. Imagine that you have walked up to the 
top and now you are standing on top of that building and that on the 
ground below is your comfortable bed. You are exhausted after your 
climb. You let yourself fall from the top of the building, knowing full well 
that no harm will come to you at the bottom. As you pass storey after 
storey in your descent you feel your strength leaving you, until, when you 
reach the bed, you feel absolutely empty. Close your eyes and think of 
nothing at all, and relax completely." 

The next day she came to me looking very much better than she had 
before. She had had her first sleep for three weeks. 

In the interval I had been pondering over the problem of the disappearance 
of the girl. I thought that she would certainly make for the biggest town 
near by, which in this case would be Rome. She would go to a small hotel 
in a quiet part of the town. I suggested to the woman that she go to Rome, 
engage a taxi, and scour the city, asking at every place where she thought 
her daughter might be. 

In a week's time the woman came back a third time, looking quite well 
again. She had found her daughter in the town of Terni, about twenty 
miles outside Rome, and had had a long and affectionate chat with her. In 
the end the daughter had decided to return, and she would be married 
soon. She wanted to know how much she owed me for all the trouble I 
had taken. 

I thought that that woman was quite straight, and yet lurking in the back of 
my mind was the possibility that she might be a police-spy. I told her that 
I had been pleased to be of service and that I would make no charge. She 
gave me a handsome present, and that was the last I saw of her. 

I had a similar experience in Barcelona, though this one has nothing 
whatever to do with the law, and is, therefore, rather irrelevant in this 
chapter. 

A man came to me and complained that he was in great distress. He had 
been to the stage door four times before and had been too frightened to 
come in that was typical of the state of his nerves. 



He had been married, had had money and a comfortable position. 

Suddenly his wife had disappeared. He had been completely upset by this 
unexplained occurrence. He had been unable to sleep, to do business, even 
to speak to anyone. Could I help him? 

First I told him to go that very night and see a girl who would appeal to 
him. 

I could not tell him to go to a lofty building, for there was not one big 
enough in Barcelona, but I told him to go to a mountain which is quite 
near, and there go through the routine I had sketched out for the woman in 
Palermo. 

When I had finished he thanked me profusely, and then brought up the 
question of payment. 

"Go home and see if it works," I told him. "If it helps you to sleep, come 
back and see me tomorrow." 

It worked all right, and the next day he made me a present of a large sum 
of money, half of which I gave to the interpreter. 

To return to my brushes with the law, I must now tell the story of my 
coloured chauffeur, Ruffus, and the two dollar bills. I am particularly fond 
of telling this story because the feat earned me two dollars. 

It was in 1901, and I had just acquired a motorcar. They were not over¬ 
common in those days, and I was proud of mine. So was Ruffus, the 
chauffeur. I was driving back in the car after a dinner in New York when I 
was overtaken by a policeman on a motorcycle, who accused me of 
exceeding the speed limit, which was then twenty miles an hour. 

In those days one was liable to be arrested for speeding. 

I went down to the police-station and all particulars were taken. Then I 
was told that I would be released on 200 dollars bail. I took the money 
from my pocket and started to count it, but the inspector stopped me. "It 
must come from a third party," he said. 

Ruffus was standing beside me, and I turned to him and said, "You bail 
me out, Rufus." 



"Fo' Gawd'sake, boss, I ain't got a cent." 

By means of a little sleight-of-hand I managed to slip my bundle of dollar 
bills into his pocket. 

"Oh, have a good look, Ruffus. You may come across something 
somewhere." 

Ruffus began to go carefully through his pockets, and I saw his eyes open 
wider when he came to the roll of notes, but he still said, "I ain't got 
nuttin'. Not even a cent." 

"What's this, then? Wouldn't you save your master from gaol?" 

And with that I whipped the notes out of his pocket and handed them to 
the officer in charge. He counted them very carefully and announced that 
there were only 198 dollars there and he must have 200. 

That took me aback for a moment, and then I said, "Are you quite sure 
that there are not two hundred there? May I count them?" 

I started off counting, palmed two dollars, brought them out towards the 
end, and the total came to two hundred. The officers had watched me 
carefully and had no suspicion that they had been tricked. 

The next day I went to court to answer the summons. I had decided to 
fight the case myself and to dispense with a lawyer. As soon as I had a 
chance to question the policeman I began like this: 

"How fast do you say I was going?" 

"Twenty-three miles an hour." 

"That was by your speedometer?" 

"Yes." 

"Where did you first see me?" 


At Thirtieth Street. 



Where did you overtake me? 


"At Forty-sixth Street." 

"What distance is that?" 

"About half a mile." 

"So that for about half a mile I was going at a speed of twenty-three miles 
an hour, according to your speedometer?" 

With that I turned to the magistrate and said, 

"If this man overtook me he must have been travelling quicker than I was. 
He was going at twenty-three miles an hour, therefore I must have been 
travelling at a slower pace." 

The case was dismissed and the court ordered that I be paid back the 200 
dollars bail. I had paid in only 198, so I showed a profit of two dollars. 

It was in Paris in 1906 that I outwitted the swindling waiters who take 
advantage of people who do not speak French, and who, although they 
themselves can speak good English, rarely do so, to suit their own 
purpose. 

On my first visit to the French capital I visited a very luxurious restaurant 
for lunch. I was offered the bill of fare, and made my choice. At the end of 
the meal I was presented with a bill for 130 francs. 

I was certain that I had not ordered anything as expensive as that, and I 
asked to see the bill of fare again. When it arrived the prices were omitted! 
Yet I was certain that they had been on the first one I saw. 

There was nothing to do about it then, so I paid my bill and promised 
myself that I would have my own back. I resent being swindled. 

Next day I returned to the restaurant, and the first thing I did was to 
pocket the bill of fare, which had the prices on. When the waiter arrived I 
asked for a bill of fare, and then made my order. In due course the bill 
arrived—for 120 francs, though I knew my order did not exceed seventy- 
five. 



May I see the bill of fare? 


"Certainly, m'sieu." 

No prices, of course. 

"But this is not the one from which I ordered." 

And with that I took my bill of fare out of my pocket and showed the real 
total. The manager came up and apologized for the pretended mistake, and 
after that, whenever I visited that restaurant, they gave me a fifty-per-cent 
reduction. 

Another little swindle a Parisian waiter tried on me was with the change. 
There was a habit of placing a gold coin under a larger silver one, the idea 
being that the customer would say, "Gargon, pour vous," and the waiter 
would have both the silver coin as a tip and the gold coin it concealed. 

One day I gave the waiter a hundred-franc note and I expected forty-five 
francs change. When the change was brought there was, amongst other 
coins, a small gold ten-franc coin beneath a large silver coin. Many people 
would have picked up most of the coins and left the silver one for the 
waiter, but I had already seen something of this trickery and made it a 
practice of mine to count all the money without touching it. By this 
method I was able to draw the waiter's attention to the fact that ten francs 
were missing. 

He could not very well expose his own trick by showing the hidden ten- 
franc gold piece. Instead he apologized for the mistake and added another 
ten francs to make the change right, anticipating that he would receive the 
silver piece and the gold one it concealed and so would not be out of 
pocket. 

In picking up the coins, however, I also picked up the concealed gold one, 
unseen by the waiter. I left the silver on the plate as a tip. 

I had warned the friends who were with me that something of the sort was 
likely to happen, and they were very much amused at the sequel. 

As he went away from the table the waiter picked up all the silver, 
searching for the gold piece. He could not understand what had happened 
to it. Then he looked on the floor, thinking he had dropped it. At last he 



looked suspiciously across at us and saw that we were bursting our sides 
with laughter. When he realized what had happened he was quite helpless 
and could not claim any redress. He had to swallow his indignation and 
reconcile himself to being ten francs out. 

A third case comes to my mind. This time the place was Hamburg. I had 
been eating oysters, and I gave the waiter a twenty-mark gold piece. When 
he brought me the change he gave me three marks, though my bill came to 
only seven altogether. 

"I gave you twenty marks," I pointed out. 

"No, sir. Only a ten-mark gold piece." 

I was quite certain that I had given him the twenty-mark piece, and tried to 
convince the waiter that he had made a mistake. 

In the end he said that he put all his money in his trousers pocket, and that 
if I cared to search him I should find that he had no twenty-mark piece on 
him. 

I put my hand in the pocket, and sure enough that was no gold coin there 
except one ten-mark piece. But as I was slipping my hand inside the 
pocket I noticed a little pocket at the top, and in there was a gold coin. 
Using a little sleight-of-hand I extracted it and palmed it. Knowing it was 
my twenty-mark piece, I kept it. 

"You are quite right, my man," I said. "Perhaps I did make a mistake." 

And I took my three marks change. 

I think that that waiter would have some difficulty in making his books 
balance that night. Anyway, I had had my oysters free and showed a profit 
of three marks. 

In these cases I used my cleverness to protect myself against swindlers, 
but there was one instance when I did practise a little swindle myself, and 
I have never regretted it. This does not mean that I am glorying in crime, 
as the story will show. 

I was playing at the Apollo Theatre in Vienna in 1909, and during my 
time there a great ball was to be given. The tickets cost one hundred 
kronen for a man and seventy kronen for a woman. I decided to go, and 



invited a lady friend to accompany me. Unfortunately I forgot to buy the 
tickets, and when we drove up to the entrance of the ballroom we found 
that there were 7000 people inside and that no one without tickets was 
allowed to enter, and they were not selling any more tickets. 

Naturally my companion was bitterly disappointed, and began to upbraid 
me. 

"Don't you worry," I said. "We'll get in somehow." 

I must confess I had no idea at all what I should do, but I handed in my 
coat and hat and walked up the twenty steps, intending to look inside the 
ballroom to see if I could catch sight of anyone I knew. I knew that a 
number of my friends, including the late Mr. Tiber, the manager of the 
Apollo Theatre, where I was playing, intended to be present. 

There was a man at the door to take the tickets, and when I reached him he 
was looking inside the ballroom. I took my place behind him and waited 
until he turned round again. As he turned, I turned also, so that when he 
had his back to the ballroom I was practically inside. I then pretended that 
I was walking out of the ballroom hastily and had bumped into him. Of 
course I apologized, and he politely acknowledged the apology. I told him 
not to forget me because I should be coming back very shortly. "I am 
looking for my lady friend, who has not been able to join me until now," I 
said, and I went on down the stairs. I told the lady to put her cloak in the 
ladies' room and to come with me. 

While she was away I went back to the man at the top of the stairs. I said 
that the lady had now arrived, but that I had her ticket in my overcoat 
pocket. He knew that the cloakroom was now closed and that it would be 
difficult for me to reach my coat. "Would it be all right," I went on, "for us 
to enter the ballroom and for me to retrieve the ticket at the first 
opportunity?" 

Before he agreed I offered him my hand. He felt a silver piece inside it, 
and said, "Oh, that will be quite all right." 

I went back to the top of the steps and called to the young lady. Inside the 
ballroom we met our friends and they enjoyed hearing the story of my 
adventure. 


I have, I believe, a very trusting nature; if people treat me well I always 



treat them well in return. But if I find that someone is trying to take 
advantage of my good nature I move heaven and earth in order to have my 
revenge. 

I was once playing in Ireland, and after that engagement I had to go to 
Plymouth. The Saturday-night boat left at 10.30, which was too early for 
me, and there were no boats on Sunday. I decided that the only thing to do 
was to charter a boat, and I found that this would cost me £100.1 
instructed Lee Ephraim, the well-known producer, who was then my 
manager, to wire the proprietor of the Palace Theatre, Plymouth, the late 
Mr. Hoyle, and ask him if he would go fifty-fifty with me. He wired back 
that he would. 

Just after the boat left harbour, Lee Ephraim noticed that there were two 
strange men aboard. He called my attention to them and I went and asked 
them what they were doing there. They said that they had bought tickets 
and were entitled to travel on the boat. I said nothing more just then; after 
all, there was plenty of room. But I sent for the captain and asked him why 
these men were on a privately chartered ship. He told me that they had 
paid their fare and had tickets, and that he could not tell me anything more 
about it. He agreed that they had no right to be on board. 

After that I decided that I was entitled to their fare, and that the shipping 
company was trying to put something over on me. I wrote to them putting 
forward my views pretty forcibly, and in reply I had the usual letter 
disclaiming all liability. This correspondence went on for three months or 
more. 

In the end I had a solicitor's letter sent to them threatening to sue them if 
they did not pay those fares, and in return I received a cheque for £3. 

But just as I was congratulating myself on my little success a legal friend 
came to see me. I told him what had been happening. 

"It's a pity you don't know something about the law, Horace," he said. "If 
they sold tickets for that boat they cancelled the charter and they were 
only entitled to the ordinary fare from you, not the £100 you paid." 

So I had not been as clever as I thought. 

In Capetown I was able to frustrate another swindle. I had been playing 
for six weeks in that city and I was waiting for a boat to Durban. During 



this week's rest I decided to have my tiger's cage renovated. This was in 
seventeen parts, and had suffered some rough usage. A carpenter 
undertook the job and promised me to complete it within three days. 

He broke his promise and did not return the cage until midday on 
Saturday, the day on which I was sailing. He brought his account with 
him, and I was amazed to see the figure Of £54 upon it. The original 
construction of the whole cage did not cost so much. I told him that all 
that had to be done was the replacing of various parts and that there must 
be a mistake somewhere. To this he replied that he was only the secretary 
of the firm and that he would have to 'phone "the proprietor". When he 
had done this he came back to say that a reduction would be made to £50. 

I checked up the alterations he had made and I decided that they were 
worth between £10 and £15. 

But I felt that there was no need to make unnecessary fuss on the very day 
I was sailing, so I offered £25. This he refused, and began to threaten me. 
He said that there was a law in South Africa which said that if a foreigner 
owed more than £10 and refused payment a warrant could be taken out 
and an arrest made. Apparently he was prepared to call in the police if I 
did not pay the £50. 

At this point I temporized. I asked "the secretary" to lunch with me, and in 
the meantime phoned my solicitor in Capetown to make sure that a 
warrant had not been applied for. 

I returned to the table after receiving this information and said point-blank 
that I would not pay more than £25.1 was not in the least worried when he 
said that he would have me arrested. 

just before we sat down to lunch I had asked the manager of the hotel to 
act as mediator and try to persuade the fellow that this was a gross over¬ 
charge. This had proved a failure, and I then asked the manager to find out 
who the man really was. While we were sitting at table arguing the 
manager sent me a note saying that "the secretary" was none other than 
the proprietor himself. 

That settled it. Before, I had been seeking a compromise, thinking there 
had been some mistake; but now I saw that the man was trying to swindle 
me, and I resolved that he would not succeed. I called two witnesses, and 
before them I offered him £25 in notes. He refused it. Then I said that I 



was going to Durban, and that if they decided to accept the money I had 
offered they were to wire me, and I would cable it straight away. He 
spurned the offer, so I dropped the discussion. 

It was then 2 p.m., and I had to catch the boat within an hour. The taxi was 
waiting, and as I was passing through the door with my handbags "the 
secretary" tried to hold on to one. All he got was a push and a kick from 
my right foot. 

My boat was a Japanese one, and I had not been aboard ten minutes when 
the carpenter arrived with a policeman. I knew he had no warrant and so I 
did not worry. I again showed the man the £25 and in the hearing of the 
policeman I shouted, "You can have this now if you will sign the receipt 
in full." He refused, and they boarded the boat. I was surprised to find that 
the policeman took his part. 

The position was explained to the captain and the purser, both of whom 
realized that I was acting in good faith. They pointed out to the policeman 
that I was, to all intents and purposes, on Japanese territory and that he 
could not make an arrest. They had "the secretary" removed from the boat. 

We arrived at Durban early in the day, and at 8 a.m. I had an unexpected 
visitor. He was a very distinguished-looking gentleman, and he had a pink 
paper in his hand. "Mr. Goldin?" he asked. "Yes." "I have a summons for 
you," and he placed it on the table. 

"Who are you?" I asked in my turn. He gave me his name and said that he 
was an officer of the law. 

"I understand, Mr. Goldin," he went on, "that you have refused payment to 
my client. I have instructions to remove all your baggage from the boat 
and to detain you here until the £54 is paid." 

"Who gave you these instructions?" 

"My client, your carpenter." 

"If I don't do as you say, shall I be committed for contempt of court?" 

"You will." 

"But surely it is the court only which can issue such instructions?" 



I had him there, and I went on to press my point. I said that it was a crime 
for an officer of the law to assist dishonest persons who were attempting 
to rob others, and that, should I be caused further inconvenience, he was 
to take warning that I would hold him personally responsible. 

"To prove you are a bluffer," I ended, "I can tell you that that paper there 
is a blank." I opened it and, sure enough, it was just as I had said. 

That convinced him that I could not be easily bluffed and he tried a more 
amicable tone. I told him that I did not propose to trust him, and that I 
thought him no better than his client. But in the course of this 
conversation it transpired that his office was next to that of a friend of 
mine, a Mr. Klein, and we decided to call round there together. 

This lawyer was by then becoming quite friendly, and we had breakfast 
together. Afterwards I called a rickshaw and we went to see Mr. Klein, 
who was surprised to see us. The "officer" told his story, and I told mine. 
Then Mr. Klein suggested a settlement. 

During the voyage from Capetown I had discovered something new. The 
swindlers, trying to make the bill look big, had said that there were twenty- 
four parts in the cage, but the receipt which my stage-manager had said 
only seventeen. I said that obviously seven parts were missing. This was 
embodied into the settlement suggested by Mr. Klein. I increased my offer 
to £35 and left £10 deposit with my friend. At Singapore I should have 
time to complete my investigations, and, if I found the cage incomplete, I 
had the right to employ another carpenter. This bill was to be deducted 
from the amount payable to the Capetown carpenter. On receipt of the 
seven pieces missing, according to the account, I would send the balance. 

At Singapore I engaged three Chinese to replace many of the parts in the 
cage and to reinforce others. I found that the Capetown man had swindled 
me still further, for he had quoted me for one-inch timber and had used 
threequarter-inch. When the work was complete I called in a judge of the 
court. He saw the work and the three Chinese carpenters and gave me an 
affidavit. The Chinese also signed affidavits. 

The bill for this work amounted to £9, and this was deducted from the £10 
I had left with Mr. Klein in Durban. Naturally, the seven "missing" parts 
never came to light, so all Mr. Klein had to do was to hand over £1. 



That carpenter must have wished he had accepted my £25 offer, and I 
hope he learned the lesson "It pays to go straight". 

I had a very exciting brush with the law when I was touring England with 
"A Woman Sawn in Half". I was then using an imitation dollar bill as an 
advertising stunt. The one side looked like a genuine dollar bill, but on the 
other was written, One dollar was the lowest price in the U.S.A. to see 
HORACE GOLDIN sawing a woman in half while her hands and feet 
were held by members of the audience. 

This idea had been introduced to me while I was playing in Germany. 

A printer came to me, showed me an American dollar bill, and suggested 
the wording on the back I have given above. I thought that this was a 
sound advertising scheme and ordered 50,000 of them. They were all 
distributed in Germany and caused no trouble at all. 

When I began to tour Great Britain I had more of these bills printed, in 
English this time, and the advertising went on as before. We used to 
distribute 3000 to 5000 at each town in which we stayed. 

While I was playing at Norwich I sent on my advance agent to 
Birmingham, where I was booked to play at the Hippodrome Theatre the 
next week. You can imagine my surprise when I received a wire to say 
that he had been arrested. 

This is what had happened. Some artful person had pasted two of my bills 
together and had gone with them into a public-house. He ordered a double 
whisky and offered the bill in payment. He duly received three shillings 
and twopence change, and the cashier did not find out the trick until the 
end of the day. Naturally, the police heard of it, and took steps. They 
arrested my agent, had all the bills called in, and notified the Norwich 
police. They came to me for the plates and to secure all information 
possible. 

When I arrived in Birmingham I was summoned on the charge of uttering 
false currency. The chief of police called to see me at the theatre and I told 
him that I was going to fight the case and was engaging counsel. 

This may seem rather odd. The penalty for the first offence is only £5, and 
I should have to pay my solicitor £5 and the counsel £10 But I argued that 
the publicity I should get would make this expense worth while, and, 



anyway, I enjoy a fight and felt fairly confident that I could tie the police 
in knots. 

The case came on on Saturday, and there was a good deal of excitement. 
The newspapers had placards Out, "ILLUSIONIST IN COURT", and the 
stage seemed set for a very pretty drama. 

The police had made arrangements with their usual thoroughness. The two 
detectives who had visited me in Norwich were there. There was a money 
expert from Cooks'. 

It was when this man was being cross-examined that the fun began. He 
told the court that he had been changing money for the last fifteen years, 
and could therefore speak as an expert. 

"How many silks are there in a dollar bill?" asked my counsel. 

The man did not know. 

"Can you tell us where the paper is made?" 

"In Washington, I imagine." 

"On the contrary, it is made in Dublin." 

My counsel then took up one of my imitation dollars and a real one. 

"How much would you give for this one?" he asked, holding up the real 
one. 

"Four shillings and twopence." 

"And for this?" 

"Nothing at all." 

"There must, then, be a very big difference between these two bills." 

This devastating cross-examination disqualified the man as an expert. We 
had scored a very decisive victory. 



My turn soon came. Luckily I had had a very full rehearsal with my 
lawyers, and this proved very useful. The counsel for the police went for 
me tooth and nail. 

"Is this an imitation of a dollar bill?' he asked me point-blank. 

I would not agree that it was. I pointed out that it was wider and longer; 
the margins were wider; it was of a slightly different colour; on the back 
there was printed my name and the name of the theatre at which I was 
appearing. 

"In my opinion it is no imitation," I concluded. 

The opposing counsel lost patience with all this. 

"Do you mean to tell me that the picture on this bill is not George 
Washington?" 

"I don't know. I have never seen him. Have you?" 

This effort of mine brought laughter and applause. 

Later my counsel pressed the point. He asked if it could be proved that 
this was a picture of George Washington. At one stage it was suggested 
that an expert would have to be sent to the U.S.A. to find out. But then 
arose another query: who was there present who could prove it? No one 
alive had seen him. The three magistrates' heads must have been in a whirl 
while all this legal arguing was going on. 

The end of the business was that the case was dismissed and I was ordered 
to pay one pound. I do not know what this was for, but it was cheap at the 
price and I asked no questions. The police had to pay all their own costs, 
and that pleased me. I had not looked forward to paying the expenses of 
those detectives up from Norwich. 

I like a good practical joke once in a while, and naturally I am better able 
than most people to stage a successful one. I can remember one occasion 
which got me into hot water with the police. 

I had been watching a street fakir in Union Square, New York, and 
becoming rather bored with the proceedings I looked around to see if I 
could make my own fun. Near by two young men were standing, 



evidently friends. One of them had a very conspicuous watch-chain, and I 
decided that if the watch on the end of that chain was as valuable as I 
supposed, it would be a good foundation for my little practical joke. 

Edging near to these young men, I placed myself in a position to lift the 
watch. I waited until they were really interested in one of the fakir's tricks, 
and then out came the watch. I gave a slight tug and it left the chain. I 
pocketed it and began to make off. 

The young man's friend caught a glimpse of my theft and immediately 
gave chase. I was caught at the edge of the crowd, the nearest policeman 
was summoned, and I was given in charge. 

The walk to the police-station was one of the most pleasant I have had in 
my life. I was the centre of all attraction, and I felt that my joke was 
progressing even better than I had expected. Once arrived inside, I began 
to be quietly busy. 

There was, of course, a great deal of recrimination, and I was called a 
number of nasty names by the two excitable young men, who were quite 
certain that I was a professional pickpocket. In a way, I suppose that they 
were not far wrong. 

When the sergeant in charge understood what had happened he ordered 
that I be searched. Needless to say, though the officer was very thorough, 
and tickled me a great deal, he found nothing in the shape of a watch 
except my own, which was not at all like the one the young man had lost. 

I made a speech about the inconvenience that they had made for an 
innocent citizen, and went on en oying things hugely. 

This did not satisfy the owner of the watch, and he insisted that I must 
have the watch concealed on my person somewhere, because I had not had 
a chance of getting rid of it. 

At this point I began to take a keen interest in the proceedings. "Surely 
you have no right to bring me here, officer. You have no badge on." 

I could hardly forbear to laugh at the look of consternation on the 
policeman's face as he searched for the missing badge. As I expected, he 
failed to find it. 


Perhaps," I suggested, "these people who are making such a song about 



their virtue know something about this. I advise you to search them. I 
think that young man has taken it." 

"You're a liar," came the inelegant reply very promptly, but when he was 
searched the badge was found on him all right. 

I then asked the policeman if anything else was missing and he discovered 
that he had not got his pistol. That was found on the other young man. 

"This is a queer thing," I said. "I begin to believe that I am the only honest 
man here." Turning to the sergeant, I asked him to have the policeman 
searched. 

Naturally, the missing watch was found on him. 

It was a good act, but I did not get any applause for it. 

"I'd like your name, please," said the sergeant sternly. 

"Goldin," I replied, "Horace Goldin. I'm an honest performer, and—" 

"Quite so," broke in the sergeant, "and you've been very clever here. But if 
you take my advice you'll not use your skill on policemen in future. You 
can go." 

And out I marched, leaving the sergeant to clear up the mystery for the 
trio of dupes. 
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It's Fun to be Fooled 

by Horace Goldin 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

WHEN I CHEATED AT CARDS 


VV HEN I played before the King and Queen of England at their country 

home at Sandringham I showed them one trick with cards which interested 
them very much. 

I asked Queen Alexandra to select a card from a pack. It was the jack of 
spades. I then placed an ordinary small tack in a different part of the pack 
from the one in which the selected card had been placed. Then I took the 
pack and threw it against a board which was held up by an attendant. The 
jack of spades was found nailed to the board by the tack, while all the 
other cards fell to the ground. 

When I had the honour of talking to the King and Queen after the 
performance, one of them remarked: "I think you must be a very 
dangerous man to play whist with, Mr. Goldin." 

Many other people have made the same remark, and yet I am no card- 
player and rarely touch a pack of cards outside my professional work. I 
like to watch other people playing, especially my wife, who is a keen 
bridge-player. 

This habit of watching other people playing cards led me into one of the 
most interesting episodes of my career. It happened on the second trip I 
made from New York to England. I sat down to watch a poker-game in 
the smoke-room of the liner. 

There was nothing unusual about the scene when I first glanced at it. Five 
men were playing. One was young and looked as if he were wealthy. He 
spoke with a slight American accent, and I immediately decided that he 
was the son of some American millionaire. I found out later that his father 












was a steel magnate in Pittsburg. Another was an Englishman, slightly 
older, very well dressed, and evidently of good family. The other three 
were a marked contrast to these in looks. They were all middle-aged, and 
they had a tough look about them. I did not think this was unusual at the 
time, however, for one sees all sorts of mixed parties on board ship. 

At first I thought that the two young men knew nothing at all about poker, 
for they were losing regularly. Then I noticed that, though they 
occasionally had good hands and played well, they were always beaten by 
a hand slightly better. That made me mildly suspicious, and I shifted my 
place so that I might have a better view of the older men. 

Immediately I saw that the man who was dealing was performing a 
variation of a trick known to every conjurer. He was slipping a card from 
the top or bottom of the pack to the other end. It is not a difficult trick to 
do, and if you cared to watch me I could have a certain card at the bottom 
of the pack and yet take it from the middle or the top at will. I can do just 
the same if the selected card is placed at the top. 

This discovery startled me. I had never come across card-sharpers before 
and was at a loss what to do. Besides, the trick looked so obvious to me 
that I could not understand why one of the young men who were being 
fleeced had not protested. But a few moments' reflection showed me that 
what was obvious to me, who, after all, was used to all sorts of card 
manipulation, was not apparent to those others who were watching or 
playing the game. 

My impulse, of course, was to denounce the tricksters, and so save the 
men from further loss. I could see by their chips that they had lost about 
£500 between them. Stakes were increasing, and they might lose a great 
deal more in the course of the game. 

But could I butt in and say: "Stop this game. You're being cheated? I had 
no means of proving my assertion. If I went and brought the ship's captain 
I could never give him real evidence of the trickery which I knew had 
been practised. My only course was to wait and watch in the hope that 
some opportunity would offer itself whereby I might outtrick the sharpers. 

I watched for about another hour, and the trickery went on just as before. 
At about half past eleven the young American announced that he would 
go to bed, and he thanked his companions for a very pleasant game. "I am 
sorry that the luck has all been one-sided," he said, "but I suppose that’s 



the game." As far as I could judge, he had lost about £450, and the 
Englishman £200. The latter paid by cheque, the American partly by 
cheque and partly by IOU. 

They rose and came over to the bar for a last drink. I was sitting close by, 
and I managed to whisper to them: "There is something queer going on 
here. Don't ask me any questions, just hang about for a while and watch 
what happens." 

I then walked over to the gamblers at the table. "Poker's a pleasant game 
to pass the evening, isn't it? I have been quite jealous of you gentlemen 
during the time I have been watching you." 

"Why not join us now?" said one of the trio of sharpers. "We have lost 
two of our number, but I am quite willing to go on. What about you two 
gentlemen?" 

The others said they were quite willing and did not feel ready for bed. 

"My name is Jackson," said the man who had addressed me first. "These 
gentlemen will introduce themselves. I am afraid I have no head for 
names." 

That’s a lie, I thought, for the three of them were obviously hand-in-glove. 
I managed to avoid giving my name by suggesting that we called for the 
new "decks" of cards. 

"Mind you," I added, "I hope we are not playing for high stakes. I am no 
gambler." 

"Well, let’s say dollar limit on the rise," said one. 

I agreed to that. The new cards arrived, and were given to me to shuffle. 

I shuffled them in a manner which suggested that I was not very used to 
the handling of cards. But when I placed the pack on the table, something 
had happened which the three sharpers knew nothing about. There were 
only fifty-two cards in that pack, including the Joker, and the other one, 
the ace of hearts, lay in the palm of my hand and was soon transferred to 
my pocket for use later. 


Play proceeded in mild fashion for some time, and no one won or lost 



anything very considerable. If anything, I was a little up, and the trio had 
not done anything suspicious. Evidently it was their habit to go easily for 
the first few hands. 

I, however, had been busy. I shuffled the cards four times, and by now I 
had not only the ace with which I began but also a king, queen, and knave. 

My readers may know very little about poker, but they will readily 
understand that the player who can lay down five cards which form a pair, 
or three of a kind, or a straight, at will, is in a very strong position. 

Poker depends entirely on bluff. You have no idea what your opponents 
have in their hands. They may be pushing you up on nothing at all. I was 
quite the equal of the sharpers in this, for it is my business to bluff 
thousands of people every day of my life. No one can tour the world as I 
have done, and baffle professional conjurers and illusionists, without 
being a good actor. I played my part very well that evening. I put down 
one good hand after another with a look of pleased innocence. 

Soon the sharpers were up to their tricks again. I saw that they were 
manipulating things so that they had good cards. 

When I was some hundred dollars to the good, I began to laugh and said 
that I seemed to have underestimated my skill. Would they agree to a 
raising of the stakes? To them my words must have sounded like sweet 
music. Here was a sucker offering himself as a sacrifice. Naturally they 
agreed. 

I will not bore you by telling you all the ins and outs of the game. I went 
on winning steadily, and my opponents began to be thoroughly annoyed. 
They had no inkling of the tricks I was playing on them. But they had to 
take steps to stop my run of luck, and one of them managed to see the 
cards he had given me. He must have been pleased with what he saw. 

I had in my hand the three, four, five, and six of hearts. The fifth card was 
the knave of diamonds. Now, this hand needs either a two or a seven to be 
a good hand. If I did not get one of those the hand was completely 
worthless. 

My opponent knew what was in my hand, and he looked surprised when I 
said I did not want to draw. He glanced hurriedly at his confederates. 



The man on my right opened the betting. I raised him. The man on my 
right raised again. 

By that time I had raked in about 1000 dollars, and I pretended that I was 
being a bit reckless. When the betting came round to me again I raised to 
500 dollars. 

Two of the men threw in their hands, and would not go further. They 
knew that their partner had me well in hand, and that I was bluffing on a 
hand that meant nothing in the hope that I should squeeze them all out. 

The dealer raised to 1000 dollars, and I put up another thousand. The 
atmosphere was charged with drama. The young men at the bar came 
across to watch more closely. The two sharpers who had dropped out 
pretended to be little interested, but really they must-have been overjoyed 
at the turn of events. 

Only the dealer seemed a little worried. For a moment, as I watched the 
frown on his face, I thought that he was going to raise again. Instead, he 
put up his 2000 dollars and threw his hand on the table, saying, "I'll see 
you." 

His hand contained three fours and two sixes. That is a "full house", and is 
very strong, being beaten only by fours, a straight flush, and a royal flush. 

I then put down my hand. There were the four hearts three, four, five, and 
six. Then I put down the joker 

In poker the joker is a "flying" card. It can be used to make up anything. 

In this case I could use it to make up a straight flush with my four hearts. 
This beat his "full house". 

I put my hand out and took the pool. There were some 8000 dollars in it, 
and it was well worth having. The young men began to congratulate me. 
The crooks stared. 

Then the dealer burst out: "It wasn't the joker. 

Then he stopped suddenly. He could not say that he knew he had given me 
the knave of diamonds and not the joker. He would have given the whole 
game away. He lapsed into an aggrieved silence. I could imagine the 
words which were running through his head. 



This left me in control of the situation, and you may be quite sure that I 
enjoyed myself to the full. All my showman's instincts came to the top, 
and I felt completely in my element. 

"Now," I announced, "there is going to be a little settling-up between the 
six people who have been playing poker at this table this evening. I should 
be glad if the two gentlemen who retired from the game a little time ago 
would tell me exactly how much they lost." 

From the pile of notes before me I counted out two piles, one equal to the 
American's losings, the other to the Englishman's. "I want you gentlemen 
to take this money and give it to these men with whom we have been 
playing. They will, I am sure, give you your cheques and IOUs back." 

"But we can't do that," burst out the American. "This is your money. We 
saw you win it." 

"I want you to do as I ask," I told him, and then both the young men 
obeyed. 

Then I turned to the man who had been dealer in the last game. I pushed 
the rest of the notes over to him. 

"That makes up the rest of the sum," I said. "Now you are not out of 
pocket, but have all the money you began with. If you want the rest of the 
pack, here they are." 

I made a pass in the air, and, apparently out of nothing, produced two 
kings, a queen, and a knave. I laid them on the table in front of him. 

That was too much for him. 

"So we’ve been playing with a card-sharper, have we?" 

"No, gentlemen," I answered. "You have been playing with a professional 
entertainer. And I think that on reflection you will decide to be grateful for 
the fact that I have not made any charge for the show I have put on 
tonight." 

I handed to each of them one of my professional cards. Their faces were 
studies. It is impossible for me to describe the expressions which appeared 



on their "tough" countenances. 


"When we arrive in London," I continued, "you will find me at the Palace 
Theatre. If you care to watch me there I have no doubt that you will learn 
some new tricks. I have some illusions which will interest you, and I have 
some card-tricks other than those I have used tonight." 

One of them cursed audibly, and then all three shambled out. The two 
young men, who had tumbled to at least some of the trickery which had 
been going on in that smoke-room, came and pumped my hand and 
slapped my back until I had to protest. They began to ask me for all sorts 
of explanations, but I refused to speak. 

"It's my bedtime," I told them. "I shall sleep all the better because of the 
knowledge that I have saved you from being fleeced." 

That was, I thought, the end of that episode; but to my surprise it had a 
sequel not very long afterwards. I was on the stage at the Palace, doing 
some small tricks in preparation for my big illusions. Suddenly I heard a 
commotion in one of the boxes. A group of some six or seven young men 
were making their way in. 

"University rugger night," I thought. "Now for some interruptions and no 
end of trouble." 

Other turns that night had been unmercifully ragged, and I could not 
expect to escape my share. 

To my surprise, all was quiet for the first of my illusions. I had a man 
bound to the mouth of a cannon. A light was put to the touch-hole, the gun 
roared, and the man disappeared. 

During the turn of applause which followed I heard a voice shout, "Jolly 
good, Goldin!" I looked up at the box again and saw that my two young 
friends of the boat were there. 

It was evident that they had been celebrating, for the American rose in the 
box and announced, "Horace Goldin once did me one swell turn, and I'm 
here to say that he’s a jolly fine fellow. If anyone interrupts his show, out 
he goes quick. What I say goes." With that he waved to me, and said, "See 
you later, old man." 



They came round to my dressing-room after the show, and we had a really 
good time. They were both up at Cambridge, and this was one of their big 
celebrations. They saw to it that I enjoyed myself as well. We were at the 
Cafe Royal until an early hour, and even then they were trying to convey 
to me their thanks for the good turn I had done them. 
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It's Fun to be Fooled 

by Horace Goldin 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

TRICKS FROM MY REPERTOIRE 


Sometimes 


people come up to me and ask me which is my favourite 


illusion. I always say, "A Woman Sawn in Half." No other trick has ever 
come near thrusting that one from my affections. That is the trick I fought 
for, and it has amazed more people than any other illusion ever invented. I 
am fond of the Indian Rope Trick, and very proud of it, for that is a trick 
which has eluded other magicians and which has aroused the curiosity of the 
whole world, and there are quite a number of tricks in my repertoire for 
which I have a warm feeling of affection. 


The egg-in-the-bag trick is a very beautiful one, and I always enjoy 
performing it. Though I rarely perform "Dreyfus Escapes from Devil's 
Island" now, I am fond of the trick because that is the one which first made 
my name. When I first appeared at the Palace Theatre, London, the Dreyfus 
act was my star turn; but I put on another act which I think quite as good. 
This is called "The Triple Trunk Mystery". 


To perform this trick I had a large trunk hung in the roof of the theatre and a 
cannon placed on the stage. A girl was placed in the cannon, which was then 
fired. The trunk was lowered to the stage and opened. Inside was another 
trunk, and inside that yet anoher. Within the third trunk was the very girl who 
had been fired from the cannon. 


I had to overcome a great deal of opposition before I put this act on at the 
Palace Theatre. The manager, the late Mr. Charles Morton, objected to 
having the trunk hung in the dome of the theatre. "All this tackle and the 
pulleys and cables," he grumbled. "It's going to be difficult, and it's bound to 
be expensive." 

Luckily the stage-manager, the late Mr. Daymer, liked the idea of the trick, 
















and he persuaded Morton to go through with it. Maples were ordered to 
install the necessary apparatus, and when their bill was sent in it amounted to 
only £54. 

Another difficulty cropped up after the first performance. The L.C.C. sent 
one of their fire experts, and he proposed to ban the act on the grounds of 
danger to the audience. He pointed out that if there was a fire on the stage, 
the safety curtain could not be lowered. 

That did not seem such an insuperable difficulty to me, and I sat down to 
think things out. Eventually I invented an endless release. This enabled the 
curtain to be lowered so that it touched the stage and yet did not interfere 
with the cables running up to the trunk in the dome. When I demonstrated 
this the officials said that they were satisfied and permission was granted for 
the show to proceed. 

If you care to look up at the roof the next time you are in the Palace Theatre 
you will see the rings still up there which I used for the Triple Trunk 
Mystery. 

Some years later I repeated the same illusion at the London Coliseum. Sir 
Oswald Stoll then offered a thousand pounds to anyone who could prove that 
the girl taken from the trunk was not the girl who was lifted into the cannon. 
A committee of thirty-three people came on to the stage to investigate, and 
they went to very great pains about it. They took the girl's finger-prints; they 
handcuffed her. They examined the stage and the cannon minutely. But when 
the trunks were lowered and the girl appeared out of the inner one, no one 
stepped forward to claim the reward. 

I have also performed this trick in the open air at Dallas, in Texas. I had the 
trunk tied to the top of a sixty-foot pole, and I improved the cannon. I had the 
girl placed in a torpedo, and this was placed in the cannon and fired. The 
great bullet exploded in mid air and no one was inside. Then the trunk was 
lowered by a 260-foot cable, and there, inside the innermost trunk, was the 
girl who had been placed in the torpedo. 

I do not consider this the greatest of my outdoor tricks; I reserve that position 
for "The Human Bomb". This is a trick I have very rarely performed, for it is 
a very expensive illusion to stage. 

The effect is like this. In the middle of an aeroplane landing-ground a 
platform is built. This operation should take place before the eyes of the 



audience. Four or five loads of timber are needed and these are made into a 
platform some four feet in height and supported by strong stakes two or three 
feet apart. There is a slope at each end. The spectators can see under the 
whole erection. 

An aeroplane is then pushed on to the top of the platform, I step into a large 
canvas bag in full view of the audience, and this is made fast to the 
undercarriage of the aeroplane. Before the aeroplane takes off some 
cigarettes are handed to me through a slot in the top of the bag. 

The aeroplane then leaves the platform and takes off, circling above the 
heads of the spectators, who never lose sight of it. While this is happening 
men bring a large white circular cloth into the middle of the aerodrome and 
spread it on the ground as a mark for the aviator. At a given signal the very 
cigarettes which I had taken through the slot in the bag fall from the 
aeroplane, and then a shot is fired and the bag is released. It falls into the 
middle of the white circle and is torn open by the attendants. There is no one 
inside. 

I am willing to guarantee that no one will find me during the next twelve 
hours. I am so sure of it that I will offer to pay the man who finds me a 
thousand pounds. 

This is an amazingly good trick and I wish I could do it more often. But the 
expense is very great, as I have said, and of course I cannot do it in the 
theatre before an audience. 

Many people will remember the Hartz Mountains Goat, but for the benefit of 
those who have not heard of that renowned animal I will tell the story. 

The peasants in the Hartz Mountains believe that if a goat is led by a virgin 
and is placed on a certain spot at the time of the new moon and is sprinkled 
with a mixture of bat's blood, coal-dust, and ointment, that goat will become 
a handsome young man. 

In June 1932 this belief was put to the test, under the careful supervision of 
Mr. Harry Price, the well-known expert in psychical matters. The magic 
circle was carefully drawn on the Brocken in the Hartz Mountains; the bat’s 
blood, coal-dust, and ointment were mixed in the right manner; and the 
maiden pure in heart, a certain Fraulein Bohn, was given the collar and lead 
for the he-goat. 



But although all the rites were observed, the goat was still a goat at midnight, 
which was the hour fixed for the transformation, and the whole affair was a 
failure. 

I was in Czechoslovakia when that happened, and I began pondering on the 
affair. Gradually a way in which that transformation could be made to take 
place crystallized in my mind. I set to work to assemble everything necessary 
for the trick. 

First I had one of my assistants go and buy the very goat which had taken 
part in the trial on the Brocken, and also the collar and lead. Then I began 
assembling the apparatus in my "Magic Shop". 



The goat act being built in the "magic shop" 


The trick worked beautifully from the 
first. I had a very sinister setting, with 
witches and other dreadful beings all 
about. I myself was dressed as Mephisto. 
In the middle of the stage there was a big 
cage, and into this stepped the girl, 
leading the goat. Gradually the outline of 
the goat became dimmer and dimmer and 
another figure began to appear. Then this 
figure which was taking the place of the 
goat was seen to be a handsome youth, 
and at the close of the trick there was no 
goat but a young man standing beside the 
girl. 











That illusion proved to be very popular, 
and the only objection I ever heard made 
to it was by a Government official in 
Sweden. He said that I was adding 
another to the number of unemployed! 

When I was a young man I had a great 
idea of my own skill and I used to take 
up an "I can do anything attitude. 
Naturally some people found this 
annoying, as I have no doubt it was. At 
last one of the reporters on the 
"Billboard" decided to show me up. He 
produced a cartoon which showed Christ 
walking on the waters, and with me 
standing on the bank saying, "What can 
He do that I can't?" 

I took that as a challenge, but I did not 
have a chance to retaliate until I was in 
England. Then I produced a trick which has earned for itself the name of 
"The Sacrilegious Act". 

I first put this on in Croydon at the Hippodrome Theatre, where Sir Oswald 
Stoll (then plain Mr.) was the managing director. I remember that it was a 
Monday night and he was in one of the boxes. 

A large tank, made of glass, and about three feet wide and eight feet long, 
was placed on the stage and filled with water before the audience. Then frogs 
and small fish were placed in it and the audience could see them swimming 
about inside. Then a rope was lowered above the tank and two steps were 
placed on each side. I put on great rubber top-boots and climbed up the steps. 
From there I stepped on top of the water and took hold of the rope, remaining 
stationary for a moment or two. At a cue from me the rope was pulled up and 
I continued walking on the water. 

It was a sensational trick, and I was met by thunderous applause when I 
stepped down from the tank; but I never performed it again. The next day Sir 
Oswald Stoll complimented me on the very fine performance I had given the 
night before. He said he considered my new illusion one of the finest he had 
ever seen, but he asked me not to do it again, for he considered it too 
sacrilegious. 



The Hartz Mountain Goat Act 

(Note that the goat is about to disappear) 






I respected him for that decision and I discontinued the trick. 


Four o'clock in the morning is the time when I usually have my good ideas. I 
shall be lying in bed thinking of nothing very much, when suddenly I shall 
see an illusion being enacted before my eyes, as if on the stage. I watch very 
carefully to observe the full effect and when it is over I take the note-book 
which is always beside my bed and make full notes of what I have seen. 

Then in the morning I begin to puzzle out how that effect could be produced 
on the stage. 

Very often years pass before I have brought that trick to such perfection that 
I feel justified in showing it to the public. Even after the first productions I 
work on the trick and think out new improvements. When I have brought the 
trick to that pitch that I feel I can do no more to it I perform it for a while and 
then I start something new. 

This is what happened to my "Modern Miracle", the creation of life in a 
balloon. In the early hours of the morning I saw a huge balloon in the middle 
of the stage, and suddenly there was the suspicion of movement inside it. 
Gradually a figure, at first cloudlike and then growing more distinct, was 
seen inside the transparent balloon. Eventually it resolved itself into a 
beautiful girl dancing about inside the great globe. 

I made notes at once of what the trick looked like, and then I went peacefully 
off to sleep, secure in the knowledge that I could think out the working of the 
trick at my leisure. 

I have scrapbooks dating back thirty years and filled with these random 
jottings. Sometimes, when I have a little leisure, I look over these notes and 
choose one which seems really promising and work on it until I have 
invented a new illusion. 

It was at Wakefield in England in 1936 that I first began work on the balloon 
trick. I had some sort of apparatus put together, and the whole thing was a 
fiasco. Now I can laugh at the memory, but at the time it was a great 
disappointment. I could think of no way of getting the girl into the balloon 
while the balloon was still being inflated. I worked on it for the next few 
weeks, but it is difficult to concentrate on apparatus such as this required 
when one is travelling from town to town. 

It was during an engagement in Manchester that I obtained the very valuable 



assistance of the British Oxygen Company, who placed their entire plant at 
my disposal. We first experimented by filling a balloon with 11 lb. of 
compressed air; but Mr. Lingwood, the manager of the company, threw a 
knife at the balloon and it burst. He told me that to inflate the balloon so that 
it would contain a human being would need 40 lb. of compressed air, and no 
one could possibly breathe in such an atmosphere. 

That failure did not trouble me unduly, and I told him that I wished to 
continue with the experiments. He said that I could do so if I would sign a 
paper to the effect that I would not hold the firm responsible for any injury 
caused during these experiments. I agreed to do so, because I was sure that 
there would be no danger whatsoever. 

I then got in touch with a company who specialized in the air apparatus for 
submarines, and from them I obtained a respirator with an inlet and outlet 
valve which I thought would overcome all my difficulties. I also bought all 
sorts of dials, gauges, and other expensive gadgets, and even with these we 
were by no means certain of success. 

It was on a Sunday that I assembled all my helpers at the Midland Hotel, 
Manchester. There was an engineer from the submarine company, an expert 
from the British Oxygen Company, a carpenter, and myself, and we talked 
from noon until eleven o'clock at night. By the time we finished the floor was 
covered with scraps of paper on which we had drawn diagrams and made 
calculations. 

Our problem was certainly a difficult one. I had to have an air-tight balloon 
and yet the girl had to be able to breathe in it. I had to be able to do the whole 
thing so quickly that the audience did not become bored with waiting for 
things to happen. 

The first trial was successful as far as it went, but it was much too slow for 
the stage. It took three minutes for the balloon to fill and another two minutes 
for the girl to appear. I felt that we were on the right road and that patience 
would see us through. 

During the next few days I searched for an appliance which would inflate my 
balloon very quickly, and quite by chance, when I was glancing through the 
pages of an American magazine, I found what I was looking for. It was in a 
machine now in England, and I wrote at once offering to buy it. At first the 
owners were reluctant to part with it, but I managed to offer them sufficient 
inducement and obtained the appliance I coveted. 



I then moved over to Dublin, in Ireland, taking my three helpers with me, 
and we began another attempt. We built a temporary balloon, fifteen feet 
high, and we connected up the apparatus. The balloon filled in thirty seconds. 

Now I had to solve the other difficulty—that of breathing inside the balloon. 
Here my submarine engineer was very helpful. He told me that there were 
seventeen different gases and combinations of gases possible, and he mixed 
me two, one of which lifted the balloon and the other which counteracted the 
evil effects of the first. 

That brought us to the real trial. I was resolved not to submit anyone to 
undue risk, and I made the experiment with two rabbits. The balloon filled 
accordingly to plan and the rabbits appeared inside. I let them stay there for 
half an hour and then took them out and examined them. They were quite all 
right. Then I made the same experiment with two chickens, and they also 
were unharmed. I felt that I could venture to try a human being in the 
balloon. 

Naturally I took all precautions possible. I gave the girl a big knife and told 
her to slash open the sides of the balloon if she began to feel at all affected 
by the gases inside. But all this was unnecessary. She felt no ill effects 
whatever. Now the girl can stay inside that balloon for five hours and not be 
one whit the worse at the end. 

Incidentally, I do not now have to destroy the balloon, because, by means of 
another little invention of mine, the balloon is released and rises over the girl 
in full view of the audience. 

We first performed the illusion at the New Theatre, Oxford, during Good 
Friday week, 1936. The manager, Mr. Dorrill, when complimenting me, 
remarked, "And they say that there is nothing new under the sun!" 

There was one amusing thing about this piece of construction. I did not use 
any one of my assistants for the whole of the work, so that no one of the 
three knew the secret of the balloon, although each one knew some of the 
details. At the end Mr. Harding, the engineer, told me that he thought I 
overcame difficulties more easily than any other man he had ever known, 
and he assured me that I had mistaken my vocation, that I ought to have been 
an engineer, for I had one of the most amazing inventive brains in the world.. 

Now, when I am visiting Manchester, those three always come to the show 
and watch the trick which they helped to build. And when they come round 



to my dressing-room afterwards, one of them is sure to say, "You know, Mr. 
Goldin, I still can't make out how you do that trick." 

Many people will remember the enormous sensation which was caused by 
the theft of the Ascot Gold Cup in 1907. This handsome cup had been given 
by King Edward VII, and it was placed on show at Ascot, carefully guarded 
by policemen. At midday it mysteriously disappeared and nothing was ever 
seen of it. 

At that time I was playing at the Palace Theatre, London, and the very night 
after the theft I produced a trick which showed how the cup had been stolen. 

Sir Alfred Butt had to leave 200 guineas deposit on a solid gold cup, and this 
we used until we had one specially made of wood and gilded. When the 
audience saw the beginning of the trick they laughed heartily for several 
minutes. 

This was what the audience saw. I appeared on the stage dressed as a tout, 
and approached the table on which the Gold Cup stood and the policeman 
who was guarding it. I asked the officer if he could tell me the way to the 
nearest bar, and as he turned sideways to point the way I threw a 
handkerchief over the cup. When the policeman turned back again he saw the 
handkerchief over the cup and looked surprised and annoyed. He pulled it 
away very hastily, and there-no cup. He blew his whistle and the scene 
closed. 

A board was then put on the stage: "Two Hours Later". I appeared and 
showed exactly how the cup had been melted down and disposed of. 

On the first night this trick aroused a great deal more amusement than I had 
planned, and it was all the fault of the policeman. This part had to be played 
by my stage-carpenter, who was no actor. I told him in rehearsal to appear 
very excited, but he could not manage anything which looked at all 
convincing. We tried time and time again; I showed him what sort of face I 
wanted him to pull; other people tried to help and encourage him. It was all 
no good. Then I hit on an idea. 

"When you pull the handkerchief away, say to yourself, 'Good God, some 
filthy swine has stolen the ruddy cup.'" That worked the trick all right, and I 
was satisfied that all would be well. 


Unfortunately, in the excitement of his first appearance on the stage, the poor 



carpenter spoke the words out loud, and the astonished audience heard a 
respectable policeman shout, "Some goddam bastard's stolen the b—y cup!" 

In spite of that the trick was a great success, and when I started on my 
Continental tour I found it equally popular in Belgium and France. 

I have in my repertoire a trick which once provided a very amusing incident. 

I was at the Palace Theatre, London, at the time, and I pretended to tear a live 
duck into three parts, place it in a bowl, and produce three live ducks 
immediately. Of course, never for a moment did I think that anyone would 
believe I really did tear the duck into bits, and I was really astonished to 
receive a visit from an officer of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, who told me that I could expect a prosecution unless I 
stopped this "brutal act". 

"My dear sir," I answered, "I have every intention of continuing my tricks as 
long as the public are entertained by them. But if you think there is anything 
cruel about my duck act, I can assure you that you are quite wrong." 

I then offered to show him the trick at close range, and I easily convinced 
him that I did not perform this trick at the expense of the duck's feelings. 

At the same time I showed him 
the trick where I cut a dog open 
and take a live rabbit from inside 
him. The two dogs which I use 
alternately for this trick are great 
pets of my wife's and I am certain 
that few dogs live quite such a 
luxurious life as is led by these. 
The official agreed that the trick 
was quite innocuous, and he went 
on to say that, judging by the 
appetite the dog showed after he 
had been cut up, his stomach must 
be twice the size of another dog's. 

As you can imagine, many of my 
tricks have taken a long time and 
a great deal of money to perfect, and when they are finished they are worth a 
lot of money to me. I once invented a marvellous table. I had only to throw a 
light, flimsy piece of material over it for this table, a very solid-looking piece 



The dog that swallowed a rabbit 



of furniture, to crumple up and vanish. When I was performing in a country 
house a gentleman offered to give me £500 for it. This offer I refused 
because it had taken me over a year and more than £400 to design, and I was 
quite sure that it would be worth a great deal more than the sum named, for I 
introduced it in many different ways into my programme. 

Incidentally, that table was made of over eighty different parts, and I had 
each part made by a different model-maker, to avoid the slightest chance of 
anyone's discovering the secret. 


I have also two tricks with chairs. In one I lift a chair gently from the ground 
and immediately take another chair from it. In the other, a particularly solid¬ 
looking chair is grasped in my hands and straight away becomes a travelling- 
bag. These, of course, are more in the nature of clever inventions than real 
illusions. 



The most dangerous of all my tricks is the 
one in which I catch a bullet fired from a 
service rifle at the back of the theatre. Four 
magicians have been killed in the 
performance of this trick, and I only do it 
myself because I feel that it would be a pity 
to let such a great feat be forgotten. I 
perform it only once a week because I feel 
that if I performed it every night I should 
become careless and meet with the fate of 
Chung Ling-Soo and others. 


Mysterious, indeed, were the circumstances 
in which Chung Ling-Soo met his end at the 
Wood Green Empire, London, in March 
1918. He was shot in full view of the 
audience, and when he was picked up it was 
seen that he was mortally wounded. I knew 

how Chung Ling-Soo was performing the 
Catching a bullet in mid-air ^ ecause we h a d discussed the merits of 

our different methods, and I had pointed out that his was more dangerous 
than mine, although, as I have said, mine is quite dangerous enough. I was 
therefore most interested in the tragedy and followed the report of the inquest 
with the closest attention. 


There were several theories as to the death. My friend Will Goldston, the 





founder of the Magician's Club, believed that it was a case of suicide. It was 
pointed out at that time that he loaded the rifle himself instead of leaving it to 
an assistant, and on examination after the accident it was found that the rifle 
had been tampered with. 

I believe that it was an accident. The rifle used in this trick had a hidden 
barrel. When the rifle was loaded the bullet fell into this concealed barrel and 
when the powder exploded it seemed as if the bullet had been fired, but 
really it was safe in the rifle all the time. On the stage the magician had a 
plate with a false bottom, and when the rifle was fired the magician released 
the bullet and showed it to the audience as if he had caught it in mid air. That 
was Chung LingSoo's trick; it is not mine. 

My theory is that Chung Ling-Soo allowed his rifle to become very dirty and 
rusty. The powder worked through some defect into the hidden chamber and 
really fired the bullet, so causing the magician's death. 

I have made a number of inquiries at the theatre and amongst Soo's 
assistants, and all I have heard confirms this theory. One man told me a very 
strange thing. He said that about a week before the accident Chung Ling-Soo 
asked him if he believed in premonitions. He then told him that he had a 
feeling that something terrible was going to happen to him. 

My method of performing this trick is different from that of Soo and the 
other magicians who have lost their lives, usually by carelessness, when 
showing this trick in the theatre. I will allow anyone to examine the rifle and 
also the bullet, before and after the trick is performed. I ask to have the bullet 
marked and will hand the marked bullet to the member of the audience for 
him to verify his own markings. I ask one of the audience to load the rifle for 
me and to make quite sure that the marked bullet is inside. 

At present I catch the bullet on a plate, but I hope before long to introduce a 
sensational innovation. I shall catch the bullet in my teeth! 

I have here described many of my favourite tricks, though I have not told you 
exactly how I do them. Perhaps you would like to puzzle out for yourself 
how they are performed. You can have my word for it that there is no Black 
Magic in it and that I do not work miracles. Some people who watch my 
show apparently think I am a miracle-worker. In Germany a man once wrote 
to me saying that he had lost his arm during the War. After watching my 
wonderful performance he was quite sure that I could put his arm back again! 




Many people who are baffled by my illusions come to me and try to persuade 
me to divulge at least one of my secrets. I encourage them for a time. "What 
do you want to know?" I ask. 

"Well, Mr. Goldin, how do you manage the disappearing-egg trick?" 

"Listen very carefully," I say. "First you have to have a specially trained egg, 
and for that you need a specially trained hen. It takes about six months to 
train the hen, and when you have the precious egg you find that you can do 
with it anything you want to do. What next?" 

"How about the trick in which a man is blown into atoms?" 

"In this case," I answer, "the man who is blown to bits starves for three days 
and drinks nothing but spirits, so that when he is blown to atoms he does not 
care where he goes to." 

"And how do you catch gold-fish in mid air?" 

"These fish, like the egg and the hen, are specially trained. It takes three 
weeks to train a gold-fish so that it can live without water for forty minutes. 
Now, you know that fish like worms, so to perform this trick you hook a 
little worm on to the end of your line. Then you throw out your line and it is 
quite a simple matter to catch your fish." 

At this point my questioner begins to look very sceptical and almost believes 
that I am pulling his leg. But I keep a very straight face and invite further 
questions. 

"You have another trick in which you tie and cut a piece of rope and it still 
remains intact. How is that done?" 

"That is easy," I reply. "You have to hypnotize the audience and force them 
to see that which is not. All you have to do is to suggest." 

"And "A Woman Sawn in Half?" 

"Now," I say, warming up to my subject, "I will give you the whole inside 
story. To begin with, you prepare a mixture of three ingredients—cold cream, 
vaseline, and ordinary axle-grease. You boil it for two hours, and then put it 
on ice for six hours. It will now be in proper condition for smearing on the 
edge of the saw, making it very slippery. Incidentally, the saw must have a 



hundred and twenty teeth. 

"The girl is pushed underneath this. She is in a hypnotic trance, because that 
stops the circulation of the blood. Then by turning the saw at no fewer than a 
thousand revolutions per minute it will cut through the girl so quickly that no 
pain is noticeable. And if the mixture has been properly prepared it will 
cause the two parts to heal almost immediately, so that the girl can do the 
same thing at the next performance." I will not say that my questioners go 
away satisfied. There is sometimes a look on their faces as if they thought I 
had not told them everything. I must admit that I have not found any of them 
trying to do the tricks in the way I have described. 



"A Woman Sawn in Half", second version 


In Norfolk, Virginia, there was one particularly funny incident. In that town 
there was a judge who was well known as "The Virginian judge". He was a 
great humorist, and he would keep the court in such high spirits that the very 
prisoner in the dock would smile when he had been sentenced to six months 
in gaol. 

This judge was very fond of theatres and of people who made their living on 
the boards. He was always coming backstage, where he was very welcome, 
and in return he would ask everyone to come to his court next day and watch 
his show. This happened when I was playing in Norfolk. The judge and I 
became very friendly, and he came to watch me rehearsing the Indian Rope 
Trick, which I was working on at that time. 

"That's very clever," he said. "How's it done?" 








"It's quite easy," I answered. "The rope is two inches thick." The judge 
agreed. "Well," I continued, "the rope is hollow." 

The next day I went down to the court-room in response to the judge's 
invitation. One of the first cases was a black woman who was suing her 
husband for failing to stop a carriage. Apparently she had had her foot on the 
wheel and had been carried round seven times. 

"You're quite sure it was seven times?" asked the judge. 

"Quite sure, suh. Ah counted 'em." 

"Well," said the judge, "I am much more likely to believe Horace Goldin 
when he tells me that his little boy vanishes inside a rope than I am to believe 
that you were carried round seven times by the wheel." 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 

MY MAGIC TALKIES 

If someone asked you what was the name of the first "talkie" you would 

probably say "The Singing Fool" but you would be wrong. The first 
talking film was called "Radio Film Telepathy", and it was made by me in 
the garden of my brother's house in New York in 1918. And it was very 
much better than the talking films we are accustomed to now. Not only 
did the people on the screen see and speak, but they also had the senses of 
hearing, feeling, and smelling. 

I have always been interested in the films, and as early as 1902 I saw their 
possibilities. When I was appearing at the Palace Theatre, one of the items 
on the bill was the Biograph, which was the elementary form of the 
moving picture. This had been brought from America by a New York 
impresario, the late Mr. Ted Marks, to whom I gave the nickname "The 
Mayor of the Ocean" which stuck to him. This was because he was always 
travelling across the Atlantic. 

Soon after this I appeared in a picture myself. It was made by a Mr. 

Booth, and I do not remember all the plot. There was one scene which was 
most successful. I produced an egg from a hen, transformed the egg into a 
chicken, gave the chicken to the cook, who served it up on the table. 

When the host began to carve, it suddenly came to life, and after a terrific 
struggle it flew away. That farcical scene used to bring the house down. 
When I saw it at the Winter Gardens Theatre, Berlin, two years later, it 
was still receiving a tremendous reception. 

A bright idea came to me when I was playing one of my return 
engagements at the Palace Theatre in 1907.1 had a picture made of my 
arrival at the stage door of the theatre. This was shown on the screen in 
the theatre, but when the taxi door opened I walked out on to the stage in 
the flesh. I turned to the driver, who was still on the screen; there was an 













argument about the fare, and then the picture stopped and my act began. 


But "Radio Film Telepathy" was the big thing. I had the idea for it and I 
went round asking experts for their help. I said I was willing to give a 
thousand pounds to anyone who could suggest to me a way of creating 
this marvellous effect, but they all told me that the idea was an excellent 
one, but that the thing was impossible. 

Among others I went to Mr. Hardeen, Floudini's brother, who was at this 
time running one of the biggest studios. He laughed and laughed at me. In 
the end, after I had gone into more detail, he asked me how I could 
possibly hope to perform the trick without confederates. What would 
happen if the audience asked for something which I could not give them? 

These objections did not worry me. I went ahead and invented the trick by 
myself, and a very good trick it was, too. This is no longer being 
performed, and so I will give a full description of it. I consider it one of 
the most amazing of my inventions. 

Imagine that you are sitting in the theatre. You are watching the beginning 
of a picture. You see a lady sitting at a table reading. I walk on to the stage 
and shake hands with her. She tells me that she is going to give an 
exhibition of her mental powers, but she has to keep the audience waiting 
because her teacher has not yet arrived. I ask her what he looks like and 
she gives me a full description. 

So far it has been quite remarkable, but the sequel is still more amazing. I 
dress up as the teacher, in a wig, moustache, and goatee, and walk on to 
the screen. Then, in my own character, I walk on to the stage and shake 
hands with the teacher, apologizing for being so late. 

"That's all right," he answers. "I was rather late myself." 

The uncanny part of the performance now begins. 

I turn to the audience and ask someone to call a number between one and 
a hundred. As soon as she hears it, the lady on the screen goes to a 
blackboard and writes the number clearly upon it. 

Next I ask for something to be held up by a member of the audience. The 
lady looks at it carefully, then she goes to a typewriter and types exactly 
what she has seen. This is shown in large typewritten letters on the screen. 



Another member of the audience sets his watch at a certain time. The 
teacher hands the lady a large alarm clock and she sets the hands at 
exactly the hour shown by the watch. 

So much for hearing and seeing; smelling was more difficult to arrange. 

On the stage there are fifteen bottles of different perfumes, each carefully 
numbered. I put a little perfume, selected by the audience, on a 
handkerchief, being careful that the lady on the screen does not see the 
number. I hand her the handkerchief, and immediately she goes to the 
blackboard and writes down the number of the scent. 

Transmission of thought is the next test. I take a pack of cards and allow 
the cards to run through my fingers. One of the audience tells me when to 
stop. I give him the remainder of the cards, asking him to count them and 
to concentrate on the number. Then the lady goes to the typewriter again 
and types down the very number of which the man has been thinking. 

This short description has, I think, given you some idea of this marvellous 
illusion. Altogether I devised twenty-six tests, and my act became very 
popular indeed. It was the high-light in Hertig and Seaman's show "Step 
On It". 

The making and performance of this illusion needed enormous 
concentration and patience. The people spoke behind the screen, and the 
synchronization had to be very exact. As the audience took part, there 
were necessary delays, and the machine had to be run at different speeds. 
After a time I found that instinct guided me through, and there was never a 
fiasco. 

My next effort in this line was even more spectacular, and needed even 
more care. I perfected the new act in 1924, when I was playing for Sir 
Oswald Stoll at the London Coliseum. The effect was a very good one. 

On the screen a lady is seen walking down a street. I approach her in front 
of the film and ask her why she is late. She says that she is very sorry but 
a man has been following her and making advances. This man now 
appears, and I tell him to go away. He refuses to do so, and I threaten to 
call the police. Still he does not budge, so I take out a police-whistle and 
blow it. 


The policeman walks on to the film and is about to arrest the unpleasant 



stranger, when the man draws his gun. I am too quick for him, and shoot. 
He falls to the ground, and the policeman dashes off to fetch an 
ambulance. 

While the policeman is gone I walk into the screen and become a 
photograph. The man gets up and threatens me again. I grasp his wrist and 
force the gun from his hand; then, with a quick twist, I throw him off the 
picture and he appears on the stage as in real life. Just then the policeman 
arrives, the man removes his make-up, and behold—it is Horace Goldin! 

This excitement has caused the lady to faint, and I offer her a drink, 
though I am on the stage in person and she is only a shadow on the screen. 
Then I give her a cigarette and light it for her. Sitting down, she drops a 
handkerchief. I pick it up and offer it to her, entering the picture to do so. 
just as she is about to take the handkerchief it becomes a rabbit and then 
disappears. 

A telephone-bell rings and I leave the screen to answer it. On returning, I 
ask the lady if she would like a drink. She answers that she is only a 
picture and cannot very well accompany me. "Nonsense," I answer. And I 
hold out my hand to help her down from the screen. She walks out, the 
screen remaining intact. 

The description gives but a poor idea of how impressive the show really 
is. I consider it one of the best of my inventions, and, although it was a 
great deal of trouble to make, I was always most interested in carrying out 
the effect. 

The celebrated American magician Howard Thurston, having seen this 
trick and being much impressed by it, asked me if I could make him a 
similar one. He offered me a very handsome fee, and I consented to build 
him one and to direct the film. This was a big job to take on, for I had 
never been inside a studio and had no idea of how films were made. 

I reckoned that the shot would need to be about 400 feet long, and I called 
to purchase exactly that amount. The gentleman with whom I had to deal 
was connected with one of the largest studios in America, and he asked 
me how many feet of film I wished to develop. I told him 400 feet. 

"Then you must take about 5000 feet. There is so much film spoilt that 
400 feet would be quite inadequate. Besides, a 400-foot shot is an unheard- 
of thing. We rarely take one 75 feet long in the studios. We use titles 



because if there is a slight mistake we do not have to destroy so much 
film." 

I realized that I was starting on a very complicated business, and I decided 
that I had better take an extra reel of negative. He went on talking, and I 
told him something of my project. He said that he thought I was quite mad 
to imagine that I could so synchronize a film and voices as to make it 
appear that the pictures spoke, but he was sufficiently interested to send 
his best producer along to watch the film being taken. 

We decided that a week of rehearsals would be necessary, and I fixed the 
day for shooting. I was very patient with Mr. Thurston and his six 
assistants, though some of the latter were very poor actors, both when 
miming and when speaking lines. During these rehearsals I had the 
camera in the room, and I asked the operator to turn the handle all the 
time. I had this done so that the people would not know when the film was 
actually being taken, and so would not become nervous. I had arranged a 
special signal for the operator to start shooting. 

The day I had fixed arrived, and we all assembled for the final rehearsal. 
The film-director was there to see how "talkies" were to be made, and 
everyone knew what he had to do. I announced that there would be a final 
rehearsal, but actually I gave the operator the signal to start shooting. 

I climbed a ladder and began to direct the "rehearsal". Instead of being 
very nice to the actors I began to slang them very heartily. I was extremely 
rude and gingered them up thoroughly. The effect was just as I had hoped, 
and the act was done much better than ever before. Incidentally, this film 
was a much better one than the one I had had made for myself. We went 
through the entire 400 feet of film without a stop, and never had to touch 
the second reel. The actors never suspected that the film had been taken, 
and I did not tell them even when it was all over. I left for New York, and 
said that I would return the next day to shoot the picture. 

The film-producer left with me, and he complimented me on the way I 
had done my work. He said that he had been in films nearly all his life, but 
that I had taught him a great deal that day. 

I had the film developed and a print made. Then I hired a portable 
projecting-machine and returned for the shooting—as the actors supposed. 
You can imagine the looks of surprise on their faces when I told them that 
the film had been taken, and was an enormous success. Some of them 



would not believe it until I showed them the picture on the screen. It was 
perfect, and everyone was delighted. We celebrated on champagne, and 
Thurston thanked me very warmly for all the work I had done. 

I stayed another three weeks, rehearsing Thurston for synchronization 
with the film. Here failure soon showed itself, for there was one part 
which poor Thurston could never manage successfully. On the film he 
shoots a man, then he leaves the screen and pulls out the man, apparently 
dead. We worked at that hour after hour, but we could never do it 
convincingly. Howard Thurston put on the show for about three weeks, 
and then had to withdraw it. All our trouble had been wasted. 

Since then I have dabbled in films at one time and another. I had a film 
prologue of my review, "The Tiger God", the first revue ever produced in 
England. I did not want to have another act sandwiched between my 
conjuring act and the revue, and this film filled the gap and was very 
successful. When I set off for the film-studio to take this picture I had no 
idea what it was going to be about. I hired a car and drove ten miles out of 
Paris, and in that time I had an inspiration and everything went smoothly. 

I was asked to take part in a sketch called "King Solomon's judgment" in 
Munich some years ago and now I am preparing another magic film for 
which these others will have been only experiments. I fancy that this new 
idea is going to be a very great sensation. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF AN EGG 


If you care to go into a conjuring dealer's shop and ask for an egg-bag 

you will find that you will have to pay only about a shilling for it, and you 
will be given a printed sheet with the full instructions for use. Probably 
that dealer will have about a hundred egg-bags in his shop, all alike. All 
the instructions will he the same. And yet that dealer might dispose of 
those hundred egg-bags to a hundred people of differing personalities and 
in different stages of development in the art of conjuring. All cannot be 
equally successful. 

Though it will cost you only one shilling to learn how to do the egg-in-the 
bag trick, I can assure you that before I would teach you how to do it my 
way you would have to pay me £10,000. Though I have never met a 
conjurer or amateur who did not possess the egg-in-the-bag trick, I have 
never met one who did it as I do it, barring Herbert Albini, the originator, 
who gave me permission to do the trick. And I have been told many times, 
by people well fitted to be judges, that I do that trick better than anyone 
else. 

I have already told, in an earlier chapter, how I came to be in possession 
of the egg-in-the-bag trick. Here I am going to tell you some of the secrets 
of the trick. I do not intend to make an expose of it. That would fill many 
pages, and would do me no good. I do not think the general public likes to 
learn how the great tricks are done. Most people enjoy being baffled and 
trying to puzzle things out for themselves, but when they learn the secret 
they lose interest, and after a time they miss that pleasure of surmise 
which had entertained them before. 

I am certain that many conjurers and amateurs will be grateful for the 
information I am going to give them here. 













To start with, the bag must be a certain size, in proportion to the size of 
the conjurer's hands. All the bags you buy in a shop are the same size, yet 
all conjurers' hands are of different sizes. The egg must not always be in 
the bag. If you wish to perform the trick successfully you must practise 
with the egg by itself. That alone may take you many years. There are 
many sidelines which you must learn to perform with the egg. 

When I am beginning the trick I ask my "victim" ,to open his mouth. 

When he does so the egg drops out. This is what must happen. When he 
opens his mouth the egg must be put in so quickly that the audience does 
not see. Care must be taken that the egg does not touch his teeth or it will 
break. You must learn to shoot straight. When the egg enters, fright causes 
him to close his mouth, and when you tell him to open it the egg appears 
again. 

I have had some strange experiences with this part of the trick. 

Sometimes, although the egg has gone in quite all right, it has refused to 
come out again. I have asked the man to open his mouth wider and wider, 
and in some cases I have had to force his teeth still wider apart. I cannot 
account for this, because the egg seemed too big for the mouth, and yet I 
put it in quite all right at first—unless it be that at first he stretched his jaws 
to the fullest extent, permitting the egg to enter, but being unable to repeat 
the action, probably through fright, it made it appear that the egg was too 
big, hence my difficulty in removing it. 

When a conjurer can do that part of the trick with case he can feel 
confident of performing the whole trick well. It has taken me forty years 
to attain my present proficiency, and even now I am thinking of all sorts 
of little improvements. For example, I have said that there is no need for 
the egg to be in the bag all the time; even when the man is holding my 
hands, I often contrive to hide the egg in one of his pockets or under his 
lapel. With one improvement I even went so far as to have a piece of cloth 
brought on to the stage and a length cut from it. The audience saw the 
cloth put on to the sewing-machine and I passed the finished bag round for 
inspection. 

I never use confederates for this trick, and that means that I have to 
influence the man who is holding my hands. Sometimes this is very 
difficult, but I honestly believe that hypnotism and will-power play a very 
prominent part in this trick. I have to anticipate what is in the man's mind 
and what he is going to do, so that I can be prepared. People watch 
differently , some interrupt constantly and annoy me; some are very clever 



and nearly catch me. But all the time I have to be on my guard and to 
know what to expect. 

Before now I have asked the man to look into the bag and tell me whether 
the egg is there. Unfortunately I have placed the egg in the bag too soon, 
and I know, just a little too late, that he will see it lying inside. If he says, 
"Yes, I can see the egg," the trick will be spoiled. By sheer force of will I 
have to make him say "No", although he has looked inside and seen the 
egg. I am able to do that, though how I do it is a mystery to me. 

A conjurer working with strangers has to be a good judge of character. 
Although to the audience the presentation of the egg-in-the-bag trick looks 
the same as usual, in reality it is never performed in exactly the same way. 
Each man who holds my hands has a different temperament and character, 
and watches me differently. I have to gain the confidence of each one, and 
retain that confidence even while I am making the audience laugh. 
Sometimes I am so sure of my "victim" and know so well that if I wish he 
will look the other way, that I take the most flagrant risks. Which, of 
course, amuses the audience immensely. 

Awkward things happen at times. Sometimes the man snatches the bag 
away from me. I never pull it away, but let him take it. Usually he will let 
it go at once, whereas if I showed resentment he might go still further and 
spoil my act for me. 

The worst occasions arise when the man who comes to hold my hands is 
intoxicated, in which case I have to change almost the whole method. 
Sometimes a practical joker tries to score off me, but he rarely succeeds. 
One such occasion arose some time ago in the town of Surabaya, in Java, 
when a Dutch gentleman tried to make himself the star of the evening and 
to turn the laugh against me. 

He had been to see the show two or three times before, and he had been on 
the stage once before to hold my hands, so he knew something of what 
went on. When he came on to the stage I asked him to look in my coat 
pocket, and to my great astonishment he put his hand inside and brought 
out a real egg. He had friends in the audience who were "in the know", 
and naturally there was laughter at my expense. Obviously I could not let 
this gentleman score off me in this manner, and, though I was at a loss for 
a moment, I soon took charge of the situation. 


I took the egg from him and palmed it. Then I made as if to return it, but, 



of course, it had disappeared. He looked for it eagerly, but failed to find it. 
The laugh was now against him. I then turned to the audience and said, 
"This gentleman has not realized that I can make the egg travel and land 
anywhere and yet no one will see it." 

When that trick was over I thanked him and he returned to his seat. He 
looked very smart in his white linen dresssuit. He had hardly sat down 
when one of his friends noticed the contents of an egg oozing from his 
coat pocket. He put his hand inside to see what was wrong and most of the 
people sitting near saw egg on his fingers. 

The trick I played on him was this: while he was looking for the egg, I had 
surreptitiously slipped it into his pocket, and while I was shaking hands 
with him at the end of the trick I purposely bumped him with my hip, thus 
breaking the egg in his pocket. I fancy that that gentleman will not carry 
real eggs into a theatre again, or try to score off Horace Goldin! 

I could write a volume about this one fascinating trick alone. So much 
depends on the psychology of the "victim" that there is endless variety in 
the performance of it. I find that people who have already seen it hundreds 
of times delight in seeing it again, for they come to realize the skill which 
is necessary for the smooth performance of it. Even those who know the 
trick well cannot say where the egg is at any given moment. 

Where is the egg when it is not in the bag? When I fold that baffling red- 
velvet bag into four, and, placing it in my right hand, hit it hard with my 
left—where is the egg? When I place the bag on the man's head, surely he 
would feel the egg if it were inside! When I let him hold the bag, he would 
see the egg if it were there! Where, then, is that elusive egg? The answer 
to that question is the secret of the egg-in-the-bag trick. You can buy that 
trick for a shilling. 

But not my method of doing it! 
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It's Fun to be Fooled 

by Horace Goldin 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

ARTISTES I HAVE HELPED 


1 HIS is no trickery," said Lord Northcliffe, the British newspaper 

proprietor, after seeing a performance given by the Zancigs at the 
Alhambra Theatre. "It is miracle-working." 

Many people must have thought that after seeing that great thought¬ 
reading act. I certainly did when I first saw the marvellous pair, Julius and 
Agnes Zancig, working together. It was the first time I, or, I believe, 
anyone else, had seen a thought-reading act performed in silence. It held 
us all spell-bound. 

I saw them at a performance they gave before the Society of American 
Magicians. This interesting society, the first of its kind, was founded in 
1900 by Dr. Mortimer and Harry Houdini, and it used to meet every 
Saturday night at the back of Matincker's magical shop at 493 Sixth 
Avenue, New York. I joined as one of the original chartered members, and 
today my number is twenty-six. The membership is now numbered in 
thousands, and there are branches existing in nearly every town in the 
United States. 

Incidentally, I have recently received the following letter from this 
society: 














Whereas, by unanimous vote of the Executive 
Committee of the Parent Assembly, SOCIETY or 
AMERICAN MAGICIANS, the honorar degree Of 
MEMBER EMERITUS was made part of the By¬ 
laws of this Sociey: Therefore, be advised that 
HORACE GOLDIN, Member No. 26 of the Parent 
Assembly, shall heretofore bear the title MEMBER 
EMERITUS for the term of his natural life, to his 
own honour and that of THE SOCIETY OF 
AMERICAN MAGICIANS. 

Done under our seal this date MAY 1, 1937. 
JULIEN J. PROSTHANER, President 
EDWARD DART, Secretary 


It was the custom, when the usual business had been transacted, for some 
of the members to perform various magical effects. It was at one of these 
performances that I saw the Zancigs perform their uncanny act. 

They were then unknown and were working in a small tent in Coney 
Island. Mrs. Zancig would do palmistry for a shilling a person, and they 
used the thought-reading only to draw the crowd. Mrs. Zancig would 
stand blindfold before the tent and her husband would merely look at the 
print, holding the card or letter in his right hand and touching his temple 
with the third finger of the left hand, moving it as if he were using a 
Morse-code instrument. This would attract people, for they argued that if 
an act like that was displayed for nothing outside, the value they would 
receive inside must be very good indeed. 

At this time I was playing a summer season at Hammerstein's Roof 
Garden, New York, and I decided to mention the Zancigs to Mr. 
Hammerstein the next time I saw him. The late Mr. William. 

Hammerstein was one of the greatest showmen in the music-hall world, 
and I knew that if he were interested in them their names would be made. 
Accordingly I told him all about them, and he went down to Coney Island 
to see for himself. Like myself, he was very impressed by what he saw, 
and he asked me to engage them for the Roof Garden for one week. If 
they were successful they were to stay for the remainder of the season. I 
suggested that he pay them 150 dollars a week. He agreed to this and gave 
me a contract for their signatures. 








When I showed this to the Zancigs they would not believe it. They 
managed to make about twenty-five dollars a week, with some difficulty, 
and they could not credit their good fortune. They laughed at me and 
swore that I was playing a joke on them. I spent half an hour trying to 
convince them that this was a serious matter, and even after they had 
signed the agreement they did not really believe that their great chance 
had come and that they were to appear at Hammerstein's Roof Garden. 

Mr. Hammer stein had thought of a great idea for publicity. At the back of 
the Roof Garden there was an artificial farm, a side attraction for the 
public to view before the performance and during the interval. There were 
miniature stables for horses, and cows, fowls, pigs, and other farm animals 
used to wander about. In the middle of this farm there was a large artificial 
pond. Mr. Hammerstein arranged that the Press should stand on one side 
of the water and the Zancigs on the other. The Press then had the 
remarkable experience of watching the transference of thought across 
water. 

The following Monday was the Zancigs' first performance, and they were 
very nervous indeed. They told me time and time again that they could not 
believe it was true. I think they may have been too anxious. 

Unfortunately it was very hot, being the middle of July. The sides of the 
building were opened for fresh air, and so was the roof. The noise of the 
passing traffic interfered very badly with the Zancigs' performance. The 
audience could not hear what was going on and became restless. The show 
was a flop. 

I was sitting near Mr. Hammerstein, and it was easy to read 
disappointment written on his face. As soon as possible I made myself 
scarce. We watched the show again on Tuesday, and again it was a flop. 
Again I disappeared. 

At that time Hammerstein's was a very expensive theatre. Only people 
with some money to spend could afford the prices. Standing-room cost a 
dollar, seats in the pit were two and a half dollars, and the stalls were five 
dollars. The audience usually left before the last act, which came on at 
about midnight. 

On the Wednesday of the Zancigs’ first week Mr. Hammerstein sent for 
me and asked me to tell my friends that they would finish on Saturday 
night, and that for the rest of the week they would close the show. This 



meant, as I have just explained, that few people would see their act. 

It was with a very heavy heart that I went to break this bad news to Julius 
Zancig and his wife. To my surprise they took it very calmly, and their 
principal interest seemed to be whether they would receive their full salary 
on Saturday night. I said that there would be no question at all about this, 
and they seemed quite reconciled to the idea of returning to Coney Island. 

On Thursday night they went on at five minutes to twelve. Most of the 
audience had gone and the rest found it difficult to hear what was being 
said. Someone at the back shouted, "Speak up; we can't hear you!" Zancig 
turned to the audience and told them that it would be very much better for 
all concerned if they would come to the front stalls. This was done, and it 
was a wonderful thing to see everyone moving forward. When Zancig 
began the act no one left the theatre. Instead there was a scramble when 
people tried to hand him various articles—cards, letters, and the like—for 
Mrs. Zancig to read blindfold. Everyone was convinced that this was real 
transmission of thought. 

Instead of the act lasting for only fifteen minutes, it went on until a quarter 
past one—an hour and twenty minutes altogether. I could not see that there 
had been any difference in their act, but Mr. Hammerstein seemed much 
impressed. 

Zancig himself explained the secret later. "You see," he said; "we are 
'close' workers. We need an intimate atmosphere and a small space. That 
is why it is very difficult for us to succeed in the theatre. But at midnight 
the noise of the traffic has stopped, and there are fewer people in the 
theatre. Those who remain can come closer to us, and they can hear what 
is said. That is why we have been a success." 

The next night I watched the show again, and so did Mr. Hammerstein. 

On the Saturday night there was almost a stampede. That convinced Mr. 
Hammerstein. He asked me to tell the Zancigs to stay the following week. 

They went from strength to strength. Many of the public not only came for 
the second and third time but they would actually buy their seats at eleven 
o'clock in order to see this one act. As a result the Zancigs stayed on at the 
Roof Garden until the end of the season, at the increased salary of 750 
dollars a week. At the end of that time their names were known and they 
were offered vaudeville contracts for considerable sums. 



They were grateful to me for what I had done for them, and we became 
good friends. When I left New York to appear at the Palace Theatre, in 
London, they came down to see me off. They only arrived when my boat 
was pulling out, but I wrote on a card, "See you in London. You will be 
next." By the time I had finished this the dock seemed a great way away, 
but I threw my card and, strange to relate, actually hit Zancig. He was able 
to catch it in his hand. I am no expert in the throwing of cards, and that is 
easily the best throw I ever experienced. 

Six months later the Zancigs opened at the Alhambra Theatre, and they 
made a sensation. They were commanded to appear before Their 
Majesties King Edward and Queen Alexandra. 

During this time we met very often, and on one of our trips in my motor¬ 
car I witnessed something which made me wonder if there might not be 
something psychic in their relationship. I had often heard Zancig say, 

"Our two hearts beat as one"; now had confirmation of it. 

We decided to make a trip one Sunday as far as Maidenhead. I helped 
Mrs. Zancig to enter the car first. Her husband followed, but he held on to 
the side of the car where the hinges were. I jumped in myself and, as was 
my custom, pulled the door to smartly behind me. The result was that I 
crushed his thumb terribly. Mrs. Zancig did not see or hear anything of 
this. Her husband put his hand in his pocket and winked at me, as much as 
to say, "Don't tell her anything about this." 

We had not gone very far when Mrs. Zancig went very pale. I stopped the 
car when I saw that she was ill. "There is something wrong," she 
exclaimed. "I feel a pain in my hand and also in my heart." We tried to 
persuade her that nothing was wrong, but she insisted that somebody was 
hurt. Then she turned to her husband and said, "Are you all right?" He 
then told her what had happened and showed her his thumb. She was very 
relieved, and immediately set about dressing the injury. Mrs. Zancig had a 
very unpleasant day. I think she suffered more than her husband. 

When I first heard of Howard Thurston he was enjoying a certain amount 
of popularity in the West of the United States, but he had a small act, most 
of which was card-manipulation. In 1899 he was being advertised 
extensively as "the man who fooled the Great Herman", but he was 
practically unknown in the music-halls of the East. 


In later years he became America's foremost magician, and for many years 



he acted only in the best of theatres. He took over the show of the famous 
magician Harry Kellar, but he added many new attractions to it, and well 
deserved his prosperity. He would always acknowledge the great debt he 
owed to me. 

When he arrived in New York he had only two good tricks. One was the 
rising-card trick, which had brought him the reputation for deceiving 
Herman—it certainly was a masterpiece—and the other he used as his 
finale. It was the production of a duck from beneath a man's coat collar, a 
very sensational act to watch. All the rest was "small beer". 

I met him soon after his arrival and liked him at once. Here was a man it 
would be a pleasure to help. I could see that he was likely to be a credit to 
anyone who helped him, and to bring new laurels to our profession. I 
suggested to him that he should try to get an engagement with Chase's 
Theatre in Washington, which I thought a very likely place for his debut 
in the East. 

When Thurston discovered that I knew the proprietor very well he asked 
me if I would be good enough to write to Mr. Chase on his behalf. This I 
did, and so obtained his first engagement in the East of America. That 
started him on the path of success, and he never looked back. 

I always found Thurston a most charming man, and he, on his side, was 
always grateful to me for what I had done. We remained very good 
friends. He bought from me many effects, including my great illusion "A 
Woman Sawn in Half", which he presented excellently. I watched the 
performance several times, and on each occasion he announced, "This 
illusion is the greatest conception ever invented, and is the invention of 
my friend Mr. Horace Goldin, who is present tonight." He then invited me 
to step on to the stage and would start the presentation of the illusion. 
When he was half-way through he would turn to me and invite me to 
finish for him. I very much appreciated that little act of courtesy. That 
would be in the years 1922-23. There were few men's deaths I regretted 
more than Howard Thurston's. 

There has been, of late years, an American magician before the public eye 
playing under the name of "Dante". This is Harry Jensen, whom I engaged 
to present the illusion "A Woman Sawn in Half" under my supervision, 
when the interest in the act was at its height and the Keith Circuit were 
running six companies besides my own. One day I met Howard Thurston, 
and he asked me if I could recommend a young magician for his No. 2 



company, plans for which he was developing at the time. I thought of 
Harry Jensen, who had pleased me with his presentation of my invention, 
and eventually I gave his name to Thurston. Arrangements were made 
between them, and Howard Thurston proceeded to build a duplicate show 
for Dante. He toured for a considerable number of years, presenting 
Howard Thurston mysteries. 

I have already told how, when I was in Japan, I met a celebrated lady 
conjurer to whom I had given lessons many years before when she was a 
child, and how she used to say that she owed all her success to me. A 
similar case occurred in South Africa. 

During my tour in 1914 I went to Johannesburg to fulfil an engagement I 
had made with my friend Sidney Hyman. After the show one evening a 
gentleman by the name of Rutterberg came to see me. He said that he had 
a son who was crazy about conjuring, though he was only thirteen years 
old. Would I give him a few lessons and see if he was likely to succeed? I 
said that I would not commit myself to anything, but that I would like to 
see his son's performance. 

I invited a few friends round and we watched the youngster's act. He was 
a very forward young fellow, not at all afraid to open his mouth, and 
capable of making a very good announcement. He had a repertoire of ten 
or twelve tricks, but he had no idea of presentation and his technique was 
all wrong. For all that I thought it was a very good act for so young a 
performer, and I agreed that, if he would practise assiduously, I would 
give him two lessons a week. 

I played in Johannesburg for eight weeks and he had about fifteen lessons. 
By the tenth lesson he was doing really well, and I asked the Press to 
come and witness one of his performances. All those present were full of 
praise for him, and he had columns of publicity in the South African Press 
as a result. He was hailed as "Horace Goldin's pupil; a find in South 
Africa". 

These notices brought him many engagements, both with clubs and with 
small theatres. Often he would bring home ten pounds weekly, which was, 
of course, a fortune to him and his parents. They kept a little second-hand 
shop and were in rather poor circumstances. 

Before I left South Africa I gave young Rutterberg many good effects, and 
I kept up the habit of sending him tricks for his repertoire for many years. 



The last I heard of him he was doing very well. 

I When I was wishing the boy's parents good-bye they offered me 
payment for what I had done for their son. I told them that I did not expect 
this, because I had helped the boy for his own ability and not for anything 
I could make out of it. His mother sent me a little present—six 
handkerchiefs. They were, I remember, of very poor quality, and my 
initials were so badly worked that I could never use them. But one must 
not look gift horses in the mouth, and I appreciated the spirit which 
prompted the gift. 

I first met Chung Ling-Soo in Philadelphia forty-three years ago. He was 
then a professional and I was only an amateur, but I was instrumental in 
making him a success. 

It was at the time that I was working in a shop, and in my leisure hours I 
used to haunt a magical shop kept by a man named Yost. Here I met 
Robinson, who was later to become famous as "Chung Ling-Soo". He was 
then acting as assistant to the Great Herman. 

Everyone in the shop was talking about magic and conjuring, and 
Robinson and I followed suit. He was very interested in some sleights I 
showed him, but he told me not to persist in my ambition to become a 
stage performer. He said that he had always regretted his own action and 
that if he had a chance he would give it up at once. I thanked him for his 
advice, but in my heart I thought that he was quite wrong. 

We remained very friendly and I often saw him on the stage with the 
Great Herman. At that time there seemed little chance of his becoming a 
great name as a magician. 

It was about 1900 that Ching Ling-Foo, a real Chinese conjurer introduced 
to America by Colonel Hopkins of Chicago, began to make a sensation. 

He came with a troupe of eight people, and they played for thirty-one 
weeks at Keith's Theatre, in Union Square, New York. It was almost a 
miracle. 

That gave Robinson his great idea. He decided to imitate Ching Ling-Foo, 
and this he did so successfully that many people did not know that he was 
not a Chinaman. 


Success began to come his way, and when I met him at Matincker's he 







was very different from the man who had seemed so downhearted in 
Philadelphia. He told me gleefully that Ike Rose had become his manager 
and had booked him for the Alhambra Theatre, London. This made me 
rather envious, for it was before my own appearance in London; but I 
showed him a new trick of catching gold-fish over the heads of the 
audience. He liked this very much and said that it would fit very well into 
his repertoire. I then gave it to him, little thinking how very valuable it 
was to prove. 

Some little time later I heard the story of Chung Ling-Soo's first 
appearance at the Alhambra. Everything went wrong. The main feature of 
his act was the production of a bowl full of water. This had been Ching 
Ling-Foo's greatest sensation. But on this important appearance the bowl 
dropped too soon and the whole effect was ruined. It looked as if the act 
was going to be a flop. Then Chung Ling-Soo began the fishing act, and 
this saved him. He escaped disgrace and afterwards played throughout 
England with success. 

As I have said, few people realized that Chung Ling-Soo was not a 
Chinaman. His make-up was marvellous, and so was that of his assistant, 
who in public announcements always referred to Chung Ling-Soo as his 
father. This magician proved to be a wonderful showman with a style of 
his own. He worked very slowly. Although his movements were dreamy, 
he held his audience spell-bound. He was a great mechanic and inventor, 
and invented many original and sensational illusions. 

In the basement of Will Goldston's magic-shop, in Green Street, Leicester 
Square, there is a small theatre, and here Chung Ling-Soo expressed his 
thanks for what I had done for him. There were some 200 people present 
one Sunday night and Robinson was called upon to make a speech. In the 
course of it he told the audience this story of the fishing-act, and then he 
stated that he owed all his success to Horace Goldin. 

Of Chung Ling-Soo's tragic death at the Wood Green Empire, while 
performing the "Catching a Bullet" trick, I have written elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

ALL CONJURERS ARE CRAZY! 


In the summer Of 1936 I attended a dinner given in my honour by 

members of the Magicians' Club, under the chairmanship of my good 
friend Will Goldston, the greatest authority on magic in the world today. 
There I heard some very complimentary speeches about myself, one of 
them by a former President of the Club, Louis Gautier. In the course of his 
speech he mentioned it as his opinion that my Indian Rope Trick was not 
up to the standard of my other great illusions. 

When I rose to reply I thanked him for all the nice things he had said 
about me and for the information he had given me about the Indian Rope 
Trick. 

"I am like a very sick man," I went on: "I am always glad to take 
medicine." And then I told them of Allan Dale's criticism when I was 
appearing at Coster and Beil's, New York: criticism which led me to 
develop a new silent act and so brought about my first big success. 

"You must excuse my lack of modesty," I said, "if I venture to agree that 
my great illusions such as 'A Woman Sawn in Half are very good indeed. 
In that trick alone fifteen new principles are applied, and I believe that it 
would be very difficult to find anything as good. The Indian Rope Trick I 
believe to be a worthy successor to those other illusions. 

"Throughout my forty years' experience on the stage I have made it a 
point never to try to please both the conjurers and the general public. That 
is why I am not unduly worried by tonight's criticism. If I can please the 
public, then I say 'To hell with the conjurers'. To be brutally frank, I 
believe ninety per cent of them are envious. 













"Further, I am inclined to believe the theory put forward by my friend Carl 
Brenner, of Philadelphia—that all conjurers are crazy." Then I went on to 
tell this story. 

I met Carl Brenner some years ago, and in the course of conversation he 
told me that he seriously believed that all conjurers were demented. I told 
him that I found that hard to believe. 

"Well," he said, "you know that the half-moon affects people who are 
mentally deranged? There will be a half-moon in seven days' time. I want 
you to come with me to a shop where they sell everything conjurers want. 
You will see crowds of them there, illusionists, crystal-gazers, hypnotists; 
and none of them will know what he wants, and they will all be acting in 
the maddest fashion." 

I went with him to that shop, and I found that he was perfectly right. It 
looked like a crazy market-scene. There were men feverishly turning over 
the stock, or making strange hypnotic motions in corners. Some of them 
were talking together in a queer jargon. Some were kneeling down; some 
were sitting; nearly all had their coats off. None of them seemed to have 
any idea of presentation. It was as if they had been smitten by some 
disease. 

In fact, I think conjuring, amongst amateurs at least, is some form of 
disease. Since that experience in Philadelphia I have kept my eyes open 
and I have found confirmation of the theory everywhere. Lawyers, 
doctors, and business men are all affected. As soon as they hear I am a 
magician they say, "Have you ever seen this?", and then they start the 
most terrible conjuring. 

I was once playing in the town of Carlsbad, in Czechoslavokia, where one 
may drink eighteen different kinds of water. I had a four weeks' 
engagement there and I decided that I might as well see if the water would 
do me any good. I went to see a doctor to ask him which water was the 
most likely to be beneficial to me. 

When I arrived in his waiting-room I found there were fifteen other 
patients ahead of me, and I settled down to a long wait. But no sooner did 
the doctor hear that I was there than he sent for me. 

He shook me warmly by the hand, and then he showed me a book about 
magic which contained a photograph of me. Next he opened a drawer and 



took out eleven tricks, which he began to do one after another. 

That went on for one and a half hours, and I began to feel very sorry for 
the poor people who were waiting outside. I managed to interrupt him, 
and suggested that I come back the next day. 

At our next interview precisely the same thing happened. I was shown one 
bad trick and then another bad trick. I began to be sorry that I had ever let 
it be known in that doctor's house that I was Horace Goldin, the magician. 

I visited that doctor constantly throughout my four weeks' stay in 
Carlsbad, and never once did I manage to ask him about the water I should 
drink—not until near the end of my visit, when he assured me that I was 
quite all right and that there was no need for me to have any of the water. 

I did not look to see, but I very much suspect that there was a half-moon at 
that time! 

I want to end this book with a story of a conjurer who was not so crazy 
after all, a story of a magician who had to wait thirty years to win a bride. 

It was in San Francisco when I was twenty-one that I first met my wife. 
She was then studying with Fred Belasco, the brother of the great 
producer, David Belasco, and was preparing to become an actress on the 
legitimate stage. I was topping the bill at the Orpheum, San Francisco, but 
had no hopes of attracting this young lady's attention. For all that, I fell in 
love with her at first sight. 

Magic or no magic, I could not find a method of persuading Miss Helen 
Leighton to look favourably on my suit. It was not that she showed any 
dislike to me; she was not interested in variety artistes. I was just another 
man and of no great importance in her scheme of things. I asked her to 
join my show, but she refused. 

I found out one of her weaknesses—she was interested in card-games. I 
showed her different pretty ways of shuffling a pack of cards. She was 
interested in that, but she did not seem any more interested in me. 

My life as a trouper took me away from San Francisco and I lost touch 
with Miss Leighton. I did not forget her, however, and was overjoyed 
when we met again in Chicago years after, in 1914.1 proposed again, and 
again I was rejected. Eight years after that I tried again, and still I was 



rejected. 


You will have gathered from this that I was very patient and very 
persistent. I would not take "No" for an answer, and at last I was 
rewarded. Miss Leighton travelled to England as manager to Ula Sharon 
in 1927—the dancer who made such a hit with Jack Buchanan in " Sunny 
and they appeared at the Palace, Manchester, while I was at the 
Hippodrome. 

I took every opportunity of pressing my suit. If any other man spoke to 
Miss Leighton you may be sure that I was there, distracting her attention, 
hoping to shine by contrast. I must confess that I was thoroughly 
miserable throughout the engagement in Manchester. 

But towards the close of the week I proposed again, and this time I was 
accepted. I had wooed for thirty years and had been successful! 

Neither my wife nor myself has any reason to regret that day. She has 
been a very real helpmate to me, and is always interested in the life of the 
stage, in my performances, and in my new tricks and experiments. She has 
helped me in the execution of many of my illusions and she comes to look 
upon some of them as "her tricks", for she knows all about them and 
delights to perform them, unseen by the audience. 

I can think of no better close to this book than a tribute to my wife, a 
magician of magicians, I often think, and a wife in a million. 

THE END 
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Preface 


In issuing "The Modern Wizard" of which the present volume is a sequel, I 

somewhat underrated the space I had allowed for the description of such 
modern tricks that do not require a great deal of apparatus and therefore was 
obliged to omit a number of them, a description of which will be found in the 
following pages together with a number of new tricks that have come out since 
the publication of the first work. 

Not wishing to be accused of plagiarism, I take pleasure in stating that for the 
idea of several tricks described in "Latter Day Trick" I am indebted to those 
excellent German periodicals "Der Zauber Spiegel" and "Die Zauber Welt" and 
take this opportunity of publicly thanking the editors of these papers for their 
courtesy in allowing me to select such material from their periodicals as I 
deemed suitable for my readers. 

Sincerely hoping that "Latter Day Tricks" will meet with as favorable a 
reception as its predecessor I remain 


Respectfully, 

A. ROTERBERG, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Robinsons Flying Handkerchiefs 


THE author takes pleasure to open the present volume with a description of 

this excellent trick. Those of his readers, who are advanced in the art of magic, 
will readily recognise the beauty of the experiment and no doubt add it to their 
repertory. A great deal of practice ought however be devoted to it, in order to 
successfully produce the numerous brilliant and deceptive effects according to 
the directions of the inventor of the trick. 

A red and a green silk handkerchief are wrapped in separate papers, each being 
given to a spectator to hold. The persons being requested to open their parcels a 
few moments later, find that the handkerchiefs have changed places 

There are two methods by which this result may be attained. The first method 
depends upon sleight of hand, pure and simple, while in the second and easier 
method a ruse is employed, which is already familiar to those of my readers 
who have read "The Modern Wizard." Each sheet of paper, that is used to wrap 
one of the handkerchiefs in, really consists of two layers, between which is 
placed a smaller silk handkerchief, which is ironed out smooth previous to its 
introduction between the double paper, the edges of which are then neatly 
glued and trimmed off smooth. One of the double papers contains a red 
handkerchief, while the other one contains a green one, both papers being 
marked so as to enable the conjurer to distinguish one from the other; the red 
silk handkerchief is wrapped in the double paper containing the small green 
handkerchief and the green handkerchief is is enveloped in the remaining 
paper. 

After this has been done the performer can easily manipulate the papers in such 
a manner as to confuse the spectators in regard to their contents. Taking the 
parcel containing the red handkerchief, he tears the paper open a trifle, 
allowing the spectators to see the exposed part of the green one, thus 
apparently proving that the parcel that he holds is the one containing the green 





















handkerchief. In the same way he shows that the other parcel seems to contain 
the red handkerchief. The parcels are given to be held and their contents, upon 
the performers command, change places with the greatest of ease. 

In the pure sleight of hand method, the performer wraps up the red 
handkerchief and gives it to someone to hold, in reality handing him an empty 
paper, which he has meanwhile substituted for the one containing the red 
handkerchief, the latter parcel being still kept concealed in the hand. He next 
wraps up the green handkerchief and adroitly exchanges this for the palmed 
parcel. The first person is supposed to have the red handkerchief and the 
second person the green one, whereas the first person has the empty paper, 
while the other one has the red handkerchief. 

The performer now drops the paper containing the green handkerchief into the 
tail pocket or profonde of his coat from where he can obtain it again with 
comparative ease. With the right hand he next secretly obtains possession of a 
duplicate red handkerchief, which was vested and rolled into as small a 
compass as possible, being kept in that shape by means of a weak thread tied 
around it. To more effectually conceal the presence of this red handkerchief in 
the right hand, the wand is held in the latter. 

The performer next remarks to the person apparently holding the red 
handkerchief, "Now sir, I am going to invisibly take the handkerchief out of the 
parcel that you are holding. All that I have to do is to touch the paper with the 
wand (does so) and here it is, on the tip of the wand." He produces the 
handkerchief from the tip of the wand by holding the latter at the bottom with 
the left hand, then running the right hand along it to the top, breaking the thread 
during the upward movement, so when the hand reaches the top of the wand, 
the handkerchief will immediately expand. 

Continuing his patter, the performer requests the gentleman to open his parcel, 
to convince himself that the red handkerchief has really left it. The person does 
so and of course finds the paper empty. While the attention of the audience is 
centered on the spectator, the performer utilizes this opportunity by secretly 
procuring a green silk handkerchief, keeping it palmed and stating his intention 
to again wrap the red handkerchief in the paper, starting to do so, but suddenly 
changes his mind and places the red handkerchief over his shoulder. He then 
apparently rolls up the paper only and gives this to the gentleman to hold, but 
in performing the operation he secretly introduces the palmed handkerchief 
into the empty paper. 


Palming another green handkerchief, the conjurer goes to the second person 



and by the process already described, extracts the green handkerchief from the 
parcel held by this gentleman. The green handkerchief thus produced is made 
to disappear by rolling it up and making the pass, then commanding it to travel 
into the empty paper held by the first spectator. Both papers are opened and the 
change is seen to have taken place. 




As the papers are opened, the performer gets rid of the palmed, green 
handkerchief and palms in its stead the vested paper containing the green 
handkerchief which was placed there during the first part of the trick. He then 
remarks that for the benefit of those who did not discover how the trick was 
done, he will repeat the experiment. 


Wrapping up the red handkerchief he adds the palmed parcel to this squeezing 
both quite tightly, so that they will stay together and have the size and 
appearance as if they contained the one handkerchief only. This parcel is then 
given to the first spectator to hold. The conjurer then wraps the green 
handkerchief in the remaining paper, makes the pass with the parcel palming it 
in the right hand and pretends to place this parcel into the gentleman's outside 
upper coat pocket with the left hand. With the right hand he at the same, time 
seizes the lapel of the gentleman's coat, the thumb being outside and the fingers 
containing the parcel being inside of the lapel, directly behind the pocket. The 
gentleman is now requested to convince himself by feeling, that the parcel is 
really in the pocket. He does so and feeling, as suggested to him by the 
performer, from the outside without actually placing his hand into the pocket 
feels the parcel held behind the coat by the performer and does not hesitate to 
testify to the presence of the parcel in his pocket. The performer now 
commands the parcel to leave the spectator's pocket and to join the one held by 
the other gentleman, who upon investigation discovers the two parcels in his 
hand, while the other spectator finds his pocket to be empty. 
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The Improved Soup Plate And 
Handkerchief Trick 


T'HE performer introduces an ordinary soup-plate, which he shows freely 

from both sides and then turns it upside down on the table. He then takes a silk 
handkerchief between his hands and causes it to gradually become smaller and 
smaller, finally opening both hands and showing them to be entirely empty. 
Turning up the plate or asking a spectator to do so, the missing handkerchief is 
found underneath. 

The ordinary method of performing the trick by having a duplicate 
handkerchief already concealed under the fingers holding the plate and 
introducing it under the latter when inverting it, is no doubt familiar to most of 
my readers and will therefore not be described. 

First Method 

A newer and better way is to have the folded duplicate handkerchief concealed 
in a small clip, fastened on the rear edge of the table top. In inverting the plate 
on the table, the performer secretly removes the handkerchief from the clip and 
introduces it under the plate in the following manner. The plate is held by the 
rim with the thumb and fingers in such a way that the thumb is kept on the back 
of the plate, while the first finger is underneath, the remaining fingers being 
unoccupied. Holding the plate thus, the conjurer shows it repeatedly from both 
sides, and finally knocks on the table with it, to demonstrate that the plate is a 
real one. In doing so, he quickly seizes the handkerchief, concealed in the clip, 
with the disengaged fingers and deftly introduces it under the plate. The trick is 
now practically done, as all that remains is to disappear another second 
handkerchief, which the conjurer can do in various ways, as for instance by 
means of the Hand Box, Vanishing Pull, Thread Pull etc. 


Second Method 
























For this a false bottom is required, fitting into the plate, and made out of strong 
white cardboard, the upper side of which is covered with white glazed paper. 
Previous to the trick, a handkerchief is placed on the soup plate, which is a 
white china one and is then covered by the false bottom, the edge of which is 
beveled to ensure a proper fit of the bottom in the plate, which if properly 
prepared, may be freely shown from both sides, the presence of the false 
bottom being practically impossible to detect. To prevent the bottom from 
falling out while the plate is shown, the performer holds it in place with his 
fingers. In inverting the plate on the table, the bottom drops down and the 
hidden handkerchief is liberated, being afterwards discovered under the plate. 

Some performers have the lower side and edge of the cardboard disc lined with 
newspaper and during the trick, invert the plate on a newspaper spread on the 
table, The lined bottom being on the newspaper is therefore not discernable. A 
still better way is to have the lower side and edges of the false bottom the same 
color as the table top, which plan makes the use of the false bottom still more 
difficult to detect. 

Third Method 

In this case, the newspaper on which the plate is placed during the trick is a 
prepared one, Part of the column line of a newspaper, (which during the trick is 
folded in four) is neatly cut and a small pocket of newspaper is inserted here, in 
which is placed a thin silk handkerchief. The paper lies already folded on the 
table, the prepared side being innermost. 

The conjurer picks it up this way, shows it carelessly from both sides, and 
opens it out, being careful to keep the side containing the pocket towards 
himself, then folding it up again, this time managing to have the prepared side 
outwards. The paper is then placed, prepared side downwards, on the seat of an 
ordinary chair and the plate, after being shown, is placed upside down upon it. 
With a conjurer's inconsistency, the performer changes his mind and decides to 
place plate and paper under the chair, as someone might imagine that the chair 
had something to do with the trick, With the left hand he picks up plate and 
paper together, at the same time inserting the fingers of the right hand into the 
pocket of the lower side of the newspaper, with the same hand drawing the 
plate off the paper. By means of this indetectable sleight, he has introduced the 
handkerchief under the plate, which is now placed on the open paper and the 
trick proceeds as described. 

Fourth Method 

This method is a variation of the last one, the prepared newspapers being again 
employed. The paper is shown, folded up etc. and the plate placed upside down 



upon it, so that the rear side of the rim is even with the slit column, out of 
which a short black thread protrudes, which is fastened to one corner or to the 
center, of the handkerchief concealed in the hidden pocket. After the second 
handkerchief has been vanished, the performer seizes thread and rim of the 
plate together and quickly turns the plate over, by which process the 
handkerchief is drawn out of the pocket and is seen lying in the plate. 
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The Four Soup Plates And Handkerchiefs 

jAn excellent trick, which although not entirely new, still is very little known, 

is the following. On each of two side tables the performer has two plates. On 
one of them he places a silk handkerchief and then turns the second plate upside 
down upon it. The empty plate on the opposite right table is then covered in a 
similar manner with the remaining plate. A change is now commanded to take 
place and upon lifting off the upper plate on the left table, the handkerchief is 
seen to have vanished, both plates being empty, while upon taking apart the 
remaining plates, the missing handkerchief is, found in the lower one. 

By means of two black threads, adroitly manipulated by the performer's 
assistant, this charming effect is produced. I will first explain the vanishing of 
one of the handkerchief of which two are employed as my reader will have 
surmised. On the servante of the left table lies a thread, to the end of which is 
fastened a black pin bent into the shape of a hook, the thread is then led from 
here to the inside of the bottom of the table, where a hole is bored through 
which the thread passes to the floor. A staple is driven in the latter, through 
Which the thread is passed and then led to the assistant behind the screen or 
wing. 

While exhibiting the handkerchief, the performer picks up the black pin and 
secretly hooks it into the center of the handkerchief, which he now places on the 
lower soup plate, and taking the second plate, inverts it on the first one. While 
the two plates are still about half an inch apart from each other, the assistant 
gives a quick pull to the thread, by which process the handkerchief is drawn out 
from between the two plates with lightning like rapidity and flies into the body 
of the table. This disappearance is so quick and indiscernible, that the author in 
performing the trick even made so bold as to allow a spectator to stand in front 
of the table and to place the second plate on the lower one, without him 
detecting the modus operandi. 




















The appearance of the other handkerchief between the plates on the right table 
is worked on a somewhat similar principle. From where the assistant is 
stationed, is led along the floor another thread, which passes through a staple in 
the floor, through the bottom and top of the table and then through a small hole 
drilled through the center of the bottom of the lower soup plate. To this end of 
the thread is fastened the handkerchief by its center, the thread being drawn out 
sufficiently to allow of placing the handkerchief on the servante of the table. In 
covering the lower plate, a quick pull on the thread by the assistant, causes the 
handkerchief to be drawn from the servante between the two plates. As in the 
vanishing of the handkerchief, the assistant does not manipulate the thread until 
the two plates are nearly together. 

As the handkerchief, which has appeared by this means, cannot be removed 
from the plate, unless the performer breaks or cuts the thread, it will be as well 
to use a double thread, passed through the handkerchief and consisting of one 
thread only, being free from knots. Both ends of this thread are in possession of 
the assistant, who after pulling the handkerchief between the plates, simply 
drops one of the ends of the thread and draws in the thread by means of pulling 
on the other end. By this process the thread is pulled entirely out of the 
handkerchief. 
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The Handkerchief Coloring Trick 


Readers of "The Modern Wizard" will remember the trick of passing 

three white handkerchiefs successively through a paper tube, and thereby 
causing them to become red, orange and blue. 

The simple trick that I am about to describe will serve admirably as an 
introduction to the former, more pretentious trick. 

The conjurer shows three handkerchiefs, two white ones and a blue one which, 
if he desires, he may produce by magical means. Out of a small sheet of white 
paper he then forms a cylinder and proceeds to push the first white 
handkerchief into the lower end of the latter. Under cover of the white 
handkerchief he has picked up a fourth, blue handkerchief at the same time and 
secretly introduces this into the cylinder previous to the white one. The act of 
pushing the white handkerchief into the cylinder, forces the blue one out at the 
Upper end of the latter, the color of the white handkerchief being apparently 
changed during the transit. 

Placing down the blue handkerchief, the performer takes the other one of, the 
same color and inserts it in the cylinder, causing it to become white by 
apparently pushing it through. The white handkerchiefs is then inserted and 
becomes blue. In pushing this, the last handkerchief through, the performer 
follows it up with his hand, gaining possession of and palming the white 
handkerchief in this act. The paper tube hereby becomes unrolled and is 
allowed to drop on the floor. The conjurer, who now has two blue and one 
white handkerchief, then proceeds with the rest of the trick as described in 
"The Modern Wizard." 
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Handkerchief Productions 

Continued From "The Modern Wizard" 


Twelfth Method 

The plan used in this form of the ever popular handkerchief producing trick, is 
a very simple one and is especially suitable for the successive production of 
handkerchiefs of one color, as for instance, the three white handkerchiefs used 
in "The New Changing Handkerchief." 

For this purpose the conjurer places one white handkerchief in his left sleeve 
and the other one in his right sleeve, in a manner as to allow one corner of each 
handkerchief to he near the cuff, where it is not noticed, but from where it may 
be obtained with comparative ease. 

After having produced a third white handkerchief in any manner he fancies, the 
performer holding it by one corner with the tips of the fingers of the right hand, 
draws it several times from below through the partly closed left hand, the 
movement being a very natural one. After having done this, say twice, at the 
third time he seizes the protruding corner of the handkerchief concealed in the 
left sleeve and draws it out of its hiding place, passing it through the left hand 
with the other white handkerchief. Holding the two handkerchiefs, which to the 
audience appear to be one only, by their opposite corners, he breathes on them 
and allowing them to separate, shows one handkerchief in each hand. 

Holding the two handkerchiefs side by side in the left hand, the performer 
draws them once or twice through the right hand and by using the process 
already described, produces the third handkerchief. Those of my readers who 
wish to try the experiment, will find it simple and easy of execution as well as 
perfect in deception. 

The open spaces of the vest between the buttons may be utilized in a similar 
manner, except that here no corner of the handkerchief is allowed to protrude, a 
short black or white thread (according to whether a black or white vest is worn) 











with a knot at one end, its other end being fastened to a corner of the 
handkerchief, being employed instead, 

Thirteenth Method 

This method which is very little known, has the same advantage as the last 
trick, that also no apparatus is required. A thin silk handkerchief is wound 
around the lower end of the wand, the outward comer of the handkerchief then 
being tucked into one of the folds to prevent the handkerchief from 
prematurely unrolling. The end of the wand is held in the left hand, while its 
other end taps the right hand, showing the latter from both sides and thus 
indicating that it is empty. The next, most difficult part of the trick is now at 
hand, for the wand has to be transferred from the left to the right hand without 
the spectators getting a glimpse of the handkerchief rolled around its end, but 
even this difficulty can be overcome with a little practice. The wand is then 
pointed at the extended left hand, which is also exhibited from either side, and 
which then seizes the wand and points it at the right hand which is closed and 
in which the handkerchief remained, the performer then allowing it to 
gradually appear. 

Fourteenth Method 

The requirements for this trick are an ordinary, deep soup plate and two metal 
receptacles which are japanned white and are open on their rear side only. 

Their shape conforms to that of the soup plate, under the rear of the rim of 
which these two receptacles, each of which contains two silk handkerchiefs, are 
attached by means of adhesive wax. From where the spectators are seated, it is 
impossible to see these holders, for which the well known, small hand box may 
also be substituted. 

After having produced a handkerchief, the performer lays it on the plate, which 
he has previously taken up and shown empty, also casually indicating that there 
is nothing concealed in his hands. Picking up the handkerchief, the performer 
carries away one of the holders under cover of it, then placing the hands 
together and moving them slowly up and down, works the handkerchiefs 
gradually out of the holder, allowing them to mingle with the one in his hand. 

In placing them on the plate, the holder, which is hidden underneath, is 
dropped on the servante and the same process is repeated with the next holder. 

Fifteenth Method 

This method resembles the one, an improved arrangement being however 
resorted to, which dispenses with the holders altogether, two rubber bands, 
which are stretched over the two parcels of handkerchiefs, being used instead. 
By means of a tolerably large pellet of wax, each parcel is stuck to the rear part 
of the lower side of the soud elate used. Otherwise the method of nroducine the 















handkerchiefs does not differ from the one used in the last trick, the only 
difference being that there are no holders to dispose of, the rubber bands being 
simply allowed to drop on the floor. By having only one parcel (consisting of 
two very thin handkerchiefs, tightly rolled) attached to the lower side of the 
plate, a very neat method of production may be introduced, by using the plan 
employed for the production of paper shavings as described elsewhere in this 
book. 

Vide third method of The Chameleon Paper Shavings . 

Sixteenth Method 

The novel device, that I am about to explain, will answer equally as well for the 
vanishing of a handkerchief as for its production. The advantage of the 
apparatus employed, consists of the fact that the performer has it always ready 
for use at any, part of the programme, without being encumbered by it to any 
extent. This new style of pull will recommend itself to my readers, for the 
reason that the method of obtaining and getting rid of it, is practically 
undetectable. 

To the lower pointed end of a receptacle of a shape somewhat similar to the 
"Buatier Pull" is fastened a short thread of strong flesh colored silk, to the 
lower end of which is then knotted a stout elastic cord on the end of which is 
made a sliding loop. To the upper open end of the pull is fastened a long loop 
of flesh colored silk. 

To prepare the apparatus for use, the sliding loop of the elastic is drawn tight 
over the front button on the right side of the trousers, the flesh colored loop 
fastened to the upper end of the pull is then seized, carried over the back of the 
vest and led down and out of the left coat sleeve, where the flesh colored loop 
is hooked over the third finger of the left hand, on which finger a ring is worn. 
The pull proper which contains a handkerchief, is thus brought to he in the left 
coat sleeve between the elbow and the wrist. 

To produce the handkerchief, the right hand is first shown empty from both 
sides, also the inside of the left hand and then its back which is kept turned 
towards the spectators. While this is being done, the conjurer inserts the middle 
finger of the right hand into the loop on the left hand, lifting the loop a trifle 
carrying the right hand forward, by which method the pull is drawn out of the 
left sleeve into the left hand. Both hands are now placed together, the 
handkerchief is produced, whereupon the right hand releases the loop causing 
the pull to recede within the sleeve. 




















As the vanishing of the handkerchief depends upon the same principle it will 
not be necessary to devote any space to its description. By using a hollow egg 
instead of the pull proper, a handkerchief may be apparently, changed into an 
egg etc., in fact the ingenuity of my readers will no doubt suggest to them other 
uses for this inexpensive and novel arrangement. 
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The Chameleon Handkerchiefs 


After showing both hands entirely empty, the artist takes a green silk 

handkerchief, folding it into a small parcel, when in a second the green 
handkerchief becomes a red one, which may be freely examined. 

This trick depends upon the use of a novel pull, containing a red handkerchief, 
which has the same shape as the "Buatier Pull," being however made of green 
silk instead of metal. The pull, which in its normal state lies near the right arm 
hole of the vest, has an elastic fastened to its pointed end and is attached to the 
person in the usual manner. 

The conjurer after tucking back his sleeves and showing both hands (is empty, 
takes the green handkerchief folding it into a small parcel, giving the latter as 
near as possible the shape and appearance of the pull, for which the folded 
handkerchief is now neatly substituted. The spectators still believe they see the 
green handkerchief and the performer, placing his hands together with the pull 
between them, simply works the red handkerchief out of its hiding place, 
meanwhile allowing the pull to fly back under the coat to its former place. 

By next employing a red pull, which contains a handkerchief of still another 
color, the performer can change the last red handkerchief into another color, by 
exchanging the folded red handkerchief for the second pull and working out the 
handkerchief in the same manner. In fact several different colored pulls 
containing handkerchiefs of other colors may be used, thereby permitting the 
conjurer to change a handkerchief several times into any color desired by the 
spectators. 

For the successful performance of this trick, the performer must however be 
able to use his chances properly and to a certain extent force upon the 
spectators the color of the next handkerchief. As it generally happens, when the 










spectators are requested to call out a color, several persons will respond, one 
will exclaim "black" another "blue" etc. The conjurer simply accepts such 
colors that correspond with the color of his pulls and their contents and 
proceeds accordingly. 
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The New Gordian Knots 


SlX or more silk handkerchiefs of different colors are handed to the company 

with the request to tie the handkerchiefs together IN ANY MANNER THEY 
DESIRE, the only condition being that the handkerchiefs shall form a long 
chain. To make the feat still more difficult, the spectators, if they desire, can 
sew through the various knots making them practically impossible to open. 

The handkerchiefs are then handed to the performer, who placing them on all 
ordinary chair and waving his wand over them, in a few moments causes all the 
handkerchiefs to become instantly separated. 

The secret of this very mysterious and novel trick, the effect of which surpasses 
the pretty and justly popular "Vanishing Knots" is a simple one, depending 
merely upon an adroit substitution made on the performer's way to the stage, of 
the handkerchiefs tied by the audience for another set of exactly similar 
appearance tied together previous to the performance. This change, like many 
other similar changes is made under the coat, and requires no further 
explanation. The substituted handkerchiefs are fastened together by the well 
known slip knots, which can be opened easily, while the performer places the 
handkerchiefs, one after the other, upon the seat of the chair. Those of my 
readers who are capable of performing "The Vanishing Knots" as fully 
explained by Mr. Edwin Sachs in his excellent work: "Sleight of Hand" will 
have no difficulty in mastering this perhaps still more effective feat. 

Second Method 

After the handkerchiefs are tied together by the audience in the same manner 
its in the last trick, they are dropped into a hat held by the performer, who 
never touches the handkerchiefs, places the hat on the seat of the chair and by 
simply waving his wand over the hat, cause the handkerchiefs to become 
instantly separated. 




















Here also a substitution has taken place, this trick however depending upon the 
hat, which is a prepared one, containing a movable partition, which is 
constructed as follows: To the center of an oval shaped piece of cardboard of 
the same size as the inner side of the crown of the hat is hinged a half oval 
piece of card board, both being covered with the same material that the hat is 
lined with. This contrivance is placed in the hat, the oval cardboard being next 
to the crown, the half oval piece hinged to it, lies folded against one of the 
sides of the hat. Under it is hidden a set of separate handkerchiefs, similar in 
size and color to those tied together by the spectators. 

The knotted handkerchiefs are collected in the hat as explained. The half oval 
partition is then folded against the other side of the hat and now covers the 
knotted handkerchiefs, exposing in their stead the separate ones. By holding the 
partition in place with one of the fingers of the hand holding the hat, the 
conjurer after waving his wand over the latter, simply turns it upside down and 
allows the separated handkerchiefs to drop out on the chair. 

If instead of the performer's own hat a borrowed one is used, a way must be 
employed for loading in and subsequently disposing of the changing partition. 
Performing some other trick with the hat before introducing present trick, will 
furnish an excuse to take the hat for an instant behind the scenes, ostensibly to 
brush it off, but in reality furnishing the opportunity to load the partitions and 
handkerchiefs into it, which may afterwards be dropped into a bag servante 
concealed behind the chair used during the trick. 
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The Vanishing Handkerchief 


,/k VERY simple but neat manner of causing a small silk handkerchief to 

disappear is the following one. The performer rolls or rather folds the 
handkerchief into as small a compass as possible and secretly slips over it a 
small rubber band, which he had concealed in his hand. Fastened to the rubber 
band is a loop of hair or fine catgut, the loop being about two inches in 
diameter. The performer next secretly inserts the thumb or first finger of the 
right hand into the loop and under pretense of rubbing the handkerchief with 
the left hand, pushes it, under cover of this movement, over the back of the 
right hand where it hangs unperceived by the spectators. The bands can then be 
shown quite empty, the handkerchief having apparently disappeared in a 
mysterious way. Of course the back of the hand is not shown. 

If the artist possesses sufficient skill, he can cause the handkerchief to swing 
unseen from the back of the hand over to the inside of the latter and can thus 
casually how both sides of either hand empty, thus proving still more 
conclusively that the handkerchief is not in any way concealed about his hands. 
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The Three Colored Handkerchiefs 


T'HE following trick although not of sufficient importance to be introduced 

as a separate trick, may however be effectively combined with other tricks in 
which several, handkerchiefs of different colors are used. We will suppose that 
the magician has just produced or performed some trick with a red, a white and 
a blue handkerchief. A spectator is then requested to blindfold the performer 
and then to place the three handkerchiefs in the inside coat pocket of the 
performer, who now states that, although blindfolded, he will instantly produce 
any one of the three handkerchiefs from his pocket. The spectators name the 
color of handkerchief they desire him to produce whereupon the artist inserts 
his hand in his pocket and smilingly produces the chosen handkerchief, 
immediately repeating the process with the remaining ones. 

The explanation of the trick is extremely simple. Under the performers vest, 
near the armholes, are previously placed three duplicate handkerchiefs, in a 
prearranged order. Instead of taking the desired handkerchief out of his pocket, 
the performer simply takes it out of his vest. Of course more than three 
handkerchiefs can be used if desired, in fact it will be best to perform the feat 
with say half a dozen handkerchiefs of different colors. 
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The New Torn and Restored Handkerchief 

_/\lTER having performed some trick with a borrowed handkerchief, the 

performer accidentally spreads it over his knee and is horrified to discover a 
large, plainly visible hole in its center. Upon being being assured by the owner 
of the handkerchief, that said hole did not exist at the time the handkerchief 
was borrowed, the conjurer is compelled to resort to his potent art and with just 
a wave of his wand, causes the handkerchief to become whole again, 
immediately returning it to its owner who upon close scrutiny fails to find any 
trace of the hole which he and the company beheld there a moment ago. 

This easily accomplished feat depends upon the use of a piece of thin metal cut 
into the shape of a hole and then covered with the same material that the 
performer's trousers consist of. By means of a fine hook, soldered to the back 
of the "fake" the latter is secretly attached to the center of the borrowed 
handkerchief which is then spread over the knee as described and appears to 
contain a large hole. To repair the damage, the "fake" is secretly palmed off, 
the handkerchief is then given a tap with the wand and the trick is done. 
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Handkerchief and Envelope 

,/k MARKED envelope, which may be a borrowed one, is shown empty and 

after being scaled shut, by one of the spectators is handed to the performer, 
who first causes a silk handkerchief to disappear and after showing his hands to 
be perfectly empty, tears off the end of the marked envelope and extracts from 
it the previously vanished handkerchief. 

As the vanishing of the handkerchief can take place in any manner the conjurer 
fancies, only the appearance of the handkerchief in the closed envelope 
remains to be explained. Previous to the performance, a duplicate handkerchief 
is folded in zigzag fashion and held together by a small rubber band slipped 
over it, to which is attached a small pellet of adhesive wax. The handkerchief 
thus prepared is placed on the servante or in the conjurer's pochette. While the 
envelope is still in the hands of the audience, the performer vanishes the first 
silk handkerchief and after having done this, secretly obtains possession of the 
folded, prepared handkerchief, which he adroitly attaches to the rear side of the 
envelope, which has in the meantime been handed to him. The performer can 
now show both hands empty, holding the envelope by the finger tips only, of 
course being careful not to expose its back with the attached handkerchief to 
the view of the spectators. Finally he tears off one end of the envelope, 
introduces the second, third and fourth fingers into it, while with the thumb and 
first finger he apparently pulls the handkerchief out of the envelope, but really 
out of the rubber band on its back. The rubber band is then detached and 
allowed to drop on the floor, the conjurer being now at liberty to pass the 
envelope once more for inspection. 
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The Handkerchief Produced from a Card 

.fk TRICK resembling the one just described, the production of a vanished 
handkerchief from a selected card. 

For this the performer requires a small pear shaped box, which is flat on the top 
and bottom. By means of an opening situated at the pointed end of the box, a 
thin silk handkerchief is pushed into the latter, which is then vested. A card is 
selected and while it is being shown, the performer obtains possession of and 
palms the small flesh colored box, secretly placing it pointed end downwards, 
on the back of the selected card. The fingers of the disengaged hand then seize 
the corner of the handkerchief, which protrudes a trifle from the opening of the 
box and gradually pull the handkerchief out of its hiding place. 

The box is then disposed of and the card passed out for examination. 
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The Newest Billiard Ball Trick 


THE principle upon which this trick I am about to describe, is based is 

somewhat similar to the one used in the billiard bill trick explained on page to 
of "The Modern Wizard" but the manner in which the trick is performed, 
makes it far superior to all other methods. 

Three solid billiard balls and a half shell, all of which are enameled red, are 
used. Two of the solids balls and the half shell are concealed under the right 
side of the vest, while the third remaining ball is vested on the other side. 

The performer commences the trick by showing the back and inside of the right 
hand, at the same time pulling up the right coat sleeve with the left hand, the 
latter hand is then shown empty, the right hand pulling up the left coat sleeve in 
the meantime. While during this last act the right hand is brought forward to do 
this, it passes the lower edge of the vest and quickly obtains and palms the ball 
vested on the left side. 

Both hands having thus been shown empty and the sleeves pulled up a trifle, 
the right hand reaches into the air and produces the billiard ball that was 
palmed in it, immediately transferring it to the left hand. The performer's left 
side having in the meantime been turned towards the audience, thus giving him 
the necessary opportunity to palm the half shell with his right hand, which is 
immediately passed over the ball in the left hand, and leaves the half shell on 
the ball held in that hand. As one ball only is visible in both hands, no one pays 
any particular attention to the last sleight upon the successful execution of 
which the entire trick is based. 

The empty right hand now covers the ball in the left hand and under pretense of 
squeezing it, slips off the shell and upon removal of the right hand, two balls 
i.e. one solid one and the half shell are seen in the left hand. While the attention 



















of the spectators is drawn to this hand, the performer palms another solid bill 
and secretly slips it under the shell in the left hand. This movement if properly 
executed does not look suspicious, as one would surmise in reading the 
explanation, especially as after the sleight, the balls in the left hand still present 
the same appearance as before. 





To prove that the two visible balls are solid ones, the performer knocks them 
together, replacing them in the left hand, and squeezing them once more, under 
cover of the movement slipping off the half shell and a moment later showing 
three balls in the left hand. Meanwhile the conjurer has obtained and palmed 
the remaining vested ball and secretly slipped it under the half shell, being now 
at liberty to knock the three balls together, to prove they are solid ones. 
Replacing them in the left hand and passing the right with a downward 
movement over them, the performer allows the ball with the half shell to slip 
out from behind the latter and to drop into the palm of the passing right hand, 
which immediately vests the ball or drops it into the profonde. As the position 
of the balls in the left hand seemingly remains unaltered, no suspicion is 
created. Under cover of the right hand, the half shell is now slipped over one of 
the solid balls and upon separation of the hands only two balls are seen which 
are knocked together. 


Again the process is repeated, of passing the right hand over the balls and 
palming out the one covered by the half shell, the palmed ball being instantly 
made away with and the two balls in the left hand are then reduced to one solid 
ball, which is allowed to drop on the floor, the shell remaining palmed. The 
dropping of the ball enables the performer to get rid of the shell and all that 
remains to be done is to vanish the remaining ball by means of the pass or 
dropping it into the profonde under pretense of tossing it into the air. 


To make the trick still "stronger" as is called in conjurer's parlance, the shell 
may be palmed off every time the number of balls increases and decreases. The 
balls can then tossed out for examination at the various stages of the trick, thus 
proving to all intents and purposes, that the conjurer operates with solid 
unprepared balls only. 


The author hopes, that this billiard ball trick, which he has tried and tested 
thoroughly, will find favor in the eyes of his readers on account of the several 
vast advantages it possesses over other perhaps more expensive, billiard ball 
productions and vanishes. 
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The Fairy Tube and Ball 


,/ks there are various, entirely different plans in use for accomplishing this 

trick, the author has decided to explain the principal ones only, at the same 
time leaving it to the reader, to select for his own use the method he likes best. 

First Method 

The requirements are a nickel plated tube of thin metal of twelve inches in 
height and nearly two inches in diameter, a separate lid or cap to fit the top of 
the tube, a socket, turned out of wood for the lower end of the tube to fit in and 
two billiard balls, enameled red, of sufficient size to just pass through the 
nickeled tube. 

One of the billiard balls is kept concealed in the left hand while the other parts 
of the trick i.e. tube, cap, socket and second ball are given for examination. 
After receiving them back, the cap and socket are placed on the table and the 
performer now proceeds to repeatedly drop the billiard ball, with the right hand 
into the upper end of the tube, through which it passes and is caught with the 
same hand, coming out of the other end. This is repeated several times until 
suddenly, when the ball has just been dropped into the tube, the performer by 
squeezing the lower end of the latter, retains the ball in the tube and drops in its 
stead the ball palmed in the left hand. This sleight is to be practiced diligently 
until it looks sufficiently deceptive. Still continuing to compress the lower end 
of the tube, the performer places it on the wooden socket and after the cap is 
placed on, gives the apparatus to someone to hold. The billiard ball is now 
vanished and commanded to pass into the tube, which upon being opened by 
the person holding it, is found to contain the ball. 

Second Method 

In this version of the trick, a vast improvement on the last method is 
introduced. The lower end of the tube is bent into an elliptical shape; the balls 
used beins iust a shade smaller than the inside of the tube. It therefore follows 












that a ball dropped into its upper end would stick in the lower elliptically 
shaped end. Upon this fact the trick is based. One of the balls is kept palmed in 
the left hand, as in the last method, while the tube is seized with the same hand 
by its lower end, the fingers of this hand exercising sufficient pressure on the 
two widest points of the ellipse, causing it to become a circle, thus allowing the 
other ball to be dropped in repeatedly with the right hand and to pass freely 
through. At the proper moment, when the ball has just been dropped into the 
upper end of the tube, the performer relaxes the pressure of the left hand, 
whereby the lower end of the tube to resume its former shape, causing the ball 
to stick in the tube, the palmed ball being dropped instead. The tube, which 
may now be lifted at its upper end without fear of the ball dropping out, is now 
placed on the socket or, if preferred, the latter may be discarded altogether and 
the tube simply placed on the table. The visible ball is now caused to disappear 
and is found under the tube, it being however necessary to compress the lower 
end of the latter when lifting it, in order to release the ball. 

A further effect may next be introduced by secretly dropping the previously 
vanished ball, which we will suppose has been palmed, into the tube, in which 
it sticks. The performer then, as if to illustrate what has occurred, places the 
lower end of the tube over the ball on the table, squeezing the tube while doing 
so. The tube, now contains two balls, the upper one of which is next allowed to 
roll out of its upper end, while the other ball, i.e., the one that was just seen 
lying on the table, remains sticking in the tube. For the benefit of those that did 
not see how the trick was done, the conjurer offers to repeat the experiment by 
once more vanishing the visible ball and finding it under the tube. 

To facilitate the finding of the proper points of the, ellipse on which pressure is 
to be exercised, two small raised points, which are easily found by, the finger 
tips, are made on the outside of the tube. 

Third Method 

The inside of the tube used in this method contains four small projections, 
consisting of dabs of solder, which are situated in the middle of the tube. These 
projections are rubbed down smooth with fine emery cloth, allowing the tube 
thus prepared to stand a tolerably close inspection. Two balls are used, both of 
which are of the same diameter as the unrestricted parts of the tube, but when 
dropped into the latter, will be caught and prevented from passing through by 
the slight projections on the inside. 

One of the balls, as usual, is concealed in the left hand, and after the tube has 
been inspected the artist secretly places its lower end over the left palmed ball. 
The remaining ball is then dropped into the upper end of the tube with the right 







hand, causing the ball to stick in the center. The last named hand then lifts the 
tube and shows the ball lying on the palm, it having apparently passed through. 

Turning the tube upside down, which may be done without fear of the 
concealed ball dropping out, the performer seizes its lower end with the left 
hand, the tube being clear of the palm, and drops the visible ball once more into 
the upper end. The hidden ball is thereby forced out, the other ball remaining in 
the tube, which is now placed upside down on the table, the performer giving it 
a slight knock while placing it down, causing the ball to drop down inside of 
the tube. The remaining ball is now vanished and is subsequently discovered 
under the tube by a spectator, who has been requested to lift it. 

If desired a third ball, which is it shade smaller than the other two and which 
passes freely through the tube, may be employed. The ball found under the tube 
is adroitly exchanged for this one, permitting the performer to pass tube and 
ball for inspection. Anyone who desires can then pass the ball through the tube 
and remain still in the dark its to the true secret of the trick. 
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The New Glass Vase and Appearing Balls 

THE performer introduces a large goblet-shaped glass vase with cover, the 

same kind that is used for the display of candy in most confectionery stores. 
Over the vase is placed a borrowed handkerchief and its cover is then put on. 
Placing a number of parti-colored balls in a box (drawer box) the performer 
causes them to disappear and appear in the glass vase. 

The construction of the drawer box and the vanishing of the balls by this means 
being familiar to my advanced reader, I shall confine myself to the explanation 
of the appearance of the balls in the covered glass vase, which in itself is free 
from trickery. 

Previous to the performance a quantity of spring balls are pressed together and 
tied crosswise with a strong, black thread. The thread is tied by one knot and a 
loop, which when opened causes the balls to become released. By means of this 
loop the parcel of balls is suspended on two headless nails driven in the rear 
edge of the table top. These nails are about four inches apart and are in line 
with each other. 

One end of the thread which surrounds the balls is cut off short, a knot being 
made in its end to prevent the loop from opening before the proper time, while 
the other long end of the thread is secured to a small screw eye fastened in the 
floor. 

After having borrowed the handkerchief, the performer spreads it out on the 
table, allowing a small portion of it to hang down over the rear edge of the 
latter. He then introduces the vase and cover, freely showing them around. In 
picking up the handkerchief he introduces the first finger of each hand in the 
loop behind the table and holding the handkerchief with the balls suspended 
behind it, spread it out in front of his person, deftly allowing the parcel to slide 
















into the vase under cover of the handkerchief. The cover of the vase is next put 
on, and holding the latter by cover and foot, the conjurer goes forward with it, 
ostensibly to place it on a chair or table. By this process the thread fastened to 
the floor and tied around the balls is drawn taut, causing the loop to be opened, 
the. balls expanding and filling the vase. 
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Handkerchief, Lemon and Glass 


THE performer exhibits an empty glass goblet, into which he places a small 

silk handkerchief, then covering the glass with another larger handkerchief. 
After having produced a lemon by magical means, he borrows a hat and drops 
the lemon visibly into the latter. He next states that he is going to cause the 
articles to change places, and upon removing the handkerchief from the glass, 
the lemon on instead of the handkerchief is found in the latter, while in the hat 
the lemon is discovered. After this has been done, the performer obligingly 
offers to repeat the experiment for the benefit of those that did not see the 
pretended aerial voyage of the lemon and handkerchief. He takes the 
handkerchief, which still remained in his hand and by, rubbing it, causes it to 
change into the lemon, and going to the glass, which he has in the meantime 
covered again, shows that the handkerchief has appeared there. 

The glass used is the so-called Celery-glass of polygon shape, in the center of 
which are placed back to back two mirrors in a vertical position. Both mirrors 
fit snugly in the glass, which thereby is divided into two compartments of equal 
size. Only the front compartment, which is left empty, is shown during the first 
part of the trick. Although the spectators see but the one compartment only, the 
reflection of half of the glass in the mirror causes the illusion as if they were 
looking into a complete, entirely empty glass. On the mirror of the rear 
compartment, which side is not shown to the spectators until later on, is glued 
half an artificial lemon, made out of paper mache or wood; this is reflected in 
the mirror and the glass, viewed from this side, appears to contain an entire 
lemon. 

The performer commences the trick by placing lacing the silk handkerchief into 
the front compartment of the glass, covering the latter with a borrowed 
handkerchief, and secretly turning the glass around in the act of replacing it on 
the table, so that upon uncovering the glass the side containing the lemon will 
be exposed to view. He then produces from his wand a lemon, Which is a 
























hollow one with a hole in its side like the well known hollow egg. 

He next borrows a hat, and while placing it on a chair or table secretly 
introduces into it a duplicate handkerchief which he had vested and then visibly 
drops the lemon into the hat. A change of the position of the two articles is now 
commanded to take place and occurs as explained. In finding the handkerchief 
in the hat, the performer picks up the lemon undercover of it, and after having 
stated his intention of repeating the trick, places the hands together and while 
waving them up and down works the handkerchief into the lemon, which is 
then exhibited and placed opening downwards upon the table. In the glass, 
which recently contained the lemon and which the performer has turned around 
in the meantime, the missing handkerchief is duly found. 

A still better effect than the last may be produced by using a lady's borrowed 
handkerchief instead of the small silk one; the performer using care in 
borrowing a handkerchief of nearly the same size and appearance as a duplicate 
one of his own. 

Instead of using the orthodox method of forcing the handkerchief into the 
lemon while moving the hands up and down, the author takes pleasure to make 
his readers acquainted with a much superior and newer manner of producing 
the same result. We will suppose that the prepared lemon is concealed in the 
right hand, over which the performer now spreads the handkerchief, pushing its 
center a trifle into the hole of the lemon. Next placing the left hand over this, 
he moves the lemon with the right hand in circular fashion, pressing firmly 
against the left, whereby, as will be found, the handkerchief grows rapidly and 
visibly smaller on all sides, twisting itself completely into the lemon. A single 
trial on the part of my reader will convince him of the superiority of this sleigh, 
which will be found equally advantageous in connection with the hollow egg 
and billiard ball. 
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The New Egg and Handkerchief Trick 


./VlTER showing both hands empty, the performer picks up a silk 

handkerchief, and holding it by one hand only, shakes it, when suddenly the 
handkerchief is seen to change into a genuine unprepared egg, which is at once 
passed for inspection. The entire preparation necessary for the trick consists of 
the proper adjustment of a thread pull worn by the performer. As this same 
thread pull is much used by European conjurers instead of metal and spring 
pulls, a detailed description of the arrangement will, I hope, prove acceptable to 
my readers. 

At one end of a thin, but strong, black thread, the performer makes a sliding 
loop, which he hooks over both buttons of the right cuff. The thread is then led 
from here up the right sleeve, over the back of the vest, then to and through the 
opening of the left suspender, and from there to the right trouser button, to 
which it is fastened. The length of the thread is so adjusted that the right arm 
can move freely, in fact there ought to be some slack in that portion of the 
thread between the right and left trouser buttons. 

To perform the above named trick, the conjurer has placed a genuine egg on a 
very small wire servante of an elliptical shape, the servante being fastened to 
the back of a chair or cigar box. After exhibiting the handkerchief, he places it 
for a moment over the back of the chair or cigar box, to show that he has 
nothing else concealed in his hands, then seizing the handkerchief and picking 
up the egg at the same time. He next secretly detaches the loop from his right 
cuff buttons and places it over the center of the handkerchief under which the 
egg lies concealed. With the left hand he obtains possession of the slack 
portion of the thread and gives a quick, sharp pull, by which process the 
handkerchief is instantly drawn up the sleeve, the egg, which remains in the 
hand, thereby becoming exposed to view. With a little practice this 
instantaneous and pretty change will be found a very effective one. 
































The thread pull may be employed in the "Vanishing Glove Trick," "The Visible 
Disappearance of a Handkerchief out of a Decanter," and in numerous other 
tricks in which handkerchiefs are to be vanished npxx the sleeve. 
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The New Vanishing Eggs 


After having magically produced a number of eggs, the artist places them 

in a borrowed hat which he covers with another hat, also borrowed. The eggs 
are now commanded to disappear and after removing the upper hat, the lower 
one, which contained the eggs, is found to be perfectly empty. Both hats are 
then returned to their owners. 

After borrowing the hats, the performer secretly introduces in the lower one a 
hair net which he had palmed. In the outer edge of the net is run a stout thread 
or fine cord, one end of which is tied into a sliding loop around the thread 
proper, so that by drawing on the other end of the thread, which is allowed to 
rest on the brim of the hat, the net may be closed like a bag. While placing the 
first egg into the hat, or rather into the net, the performer spreads the latter out 
and places all the eggs into it. When this is done, he draws the string taut, 
thereby closing the net, and then places the second hat, mouth downwards, 
upon the lower one. In removing the upper hat a few moments later, he seizes it 
by the rear of the brim, at the same time obtaining possession of the thread, 
then lifting the upper hat so that its opening is turned toward himself. The net 
containing the eggs is thereby removed from the lower hat and now lies 
concealed in the upper one, out of which it is secretly dropped into a bag 
servante. 

Instead of covering the lower hat with another hat, a handkerchief may be used 
instead of the latter. The secret removal of the eggs is performed in the very 
same manner, while the dropping of the net out of the handkerchief is easier 
and perhaps more natural than if a hat were used. 
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The Disappearing Egg 


.A CLEVER vanish for an egg, which will be found of good assistance in 

"The Egg and Bag Trick" and other tricks where it is required to vanish an egg, 
is performed in the following manner: 

A blown egg is sewn up in a black silk bag which is made to fit tightly around 
the egg. To the upper end of this bag is attached a black thread of about fifteen 
inches in length, whose other end is fastened near the right arm hole of the vest. 
The egg thus prepared is then vested. After borrowing a handkerchief and 
allowing a real, preferably boiled egg to be examined, the performer, by 
slightly contracting the abdomen, causes the prepared egg to drop out from 
under the vest, allowing it to hang unperceived behind the handkerchief, which 
be has spread out in front of his person. 

In placing the right hand, which contains the real egg, behind the handkerchief, 
the prepared egg is seized at the same time and placed in the center of the 
handkerchief, while the real egg is kept concealed in the right hand. Holding 
the egg from the outside of the handkerchief with one hand, the performer taps 
it with the wand to prove that it is actually there. Seizing one corner of the 
handkerchief, the conjurer states that he will cause it to vanish and appear in 
the bag (or other apparatus) previously shown empty. Suddenly he releases his 
hold on the egg, which apparently disappears instantly. The conjurer, who has 
continued to hold one corner of the handkerchief, immediately spreads the 
latter out and shows it from both sides. The prepared egg which is swinging in 
front of the performer's body is not noticed, and is again vested at the first 
opportunity, the performer running his fingers along the thread, thereby 
regaining possession of the egg. 
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The Balanced Eggs 


First Method 

A pretty effect during the performance of some trick in which eggs are used, is 
created by taking several of the eggs and after placing them on top of one 
another then balancing them in this fashion. The performer then takes one egg 
after the other down and shows that there was no connection of any kind 
between them. 

The eggs that are used during this trick require some slight preparation, a small 
hole having been made in each egg, through which its contents have been 
extracted. The empty shells are then rinsed and placed aside for a day or two in 
order to allow them to become perfectly dry. A smooth lemonade straw is then 
inserted in one of the holes of each shell, being then pushed through and 
allowed to issue from the other hole. Where shell and straw meet, a little dab of 
white glue is put on and after the latter is dry, the protruding ends of the straw 
are very carefully cut off with a sharp knife. The performer has thus obtained a 
number of blown eggs, each of which contains a hidden tube. 

After having produced these eggs in any manner he fancies, the performer 
takes the first egg and secretly introduces into the bottom hole a thin but stiff 
wire, the largest part of which is concealed in his sleeve. In placing the second 
egg on top of the first one, he continues to push up the wire, which after 
passing through the tube in the lower egg, enters the tube of the next one and 
thus keeps the latter balanced on the lower egg. In this manner the performer 
continues to place more eggs on, until a sufficiently high pyramid of them is 
reached, the wire being gradually pushed up. It will hardly be necessary to state 
that in performing the feat due care must be exercised in not allowing the wire 
to protrude too early from the upper hole of the topmost egg. 

The eggs are then one after the other taken down, the wire being gradually 
withdrawn and allowed to recede within the sleeve, from where it is afterwards 
disposed of by dropping it on the servante. 











While doing the trick, the conjurer pretends that it is a very difficult one, 
copying in his actions as nearly, as possible the manner of a real juggler. 

Second Method 

In this version of the trick, the wire in the sleeve is dispensed with, the 
magician building up the eggs on the very tip of his wand, which, as my reader 
has already surmised, is prepared for the purpose. It contains a wire of nearly 
the same length as the wand; this wire is secured to a short pin which travels 
freely back and forth on the inside of the wand, which is made on the very, 
same plan as the Money Catching Wand. A slit of nearly the entire length as 
the wand is cut or filed into the latter, allowing a small screw to be inserted 
from the outside of the wand into the plug. By pushing this screw back and 
forth in the slit, the wire fastened to the plug can thereby be caused to protrude 
from the top of the wand and also to recede within the latter at the performer's 
option. In the upper end of the wand, which had best be a metal one, japanned 
black, is drilled a small hole, allowing free passage of the wire. The rest of the 
trick needs no further explanation, the modus operandi being similar to the one 
in the preceding method. 
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The Vanishing Coin Tube 


THE apparatus of this title is a clever and inexpensive device which will 

recommend itself to my readers on account of its very simplicity and the fact 
that the tube may be examined before and after the trick. 

The tube is a nickel plated one with a bottom, which however is inserted at a 
trifling distance from the lower end of the tube, the exact distance being the 
height of a half dollar. The inside of the tube is of the same diameter as that of 
a half dollar and will just accommodate eight of them. In introducing the trick, 
the performer first passes the cylinder for inspection and after receiving it back 
secretly attaches to the sunken bottom a half dollar which is waxed on one side 
and which the performer had palmed. Eight half dollars are then borrowed and 
are placed in the open end of the tube, exactly filling it. A lady is now 
requested to spread her handkerchief on a tray handed her by the performer, 
who places the tube in the center of the handkerchief. While she spreads out the 
handkerchief, the conjurer has ample opportunity to turn the cylinder upside 
down, so that the single half dollar stuck to its bottom is now uppermost. In 
placing the cylinder on the handkerchief, the eight borrowed coins remain 
palmed in the hand. The four corners of the handkerchief are now gathered up 
around the cylinder and the lady is then requested to hold the handkerchief in 
this fashion. In lifting up the handkerchief the cylinder inside of it will fall 
over, because it is top heavy, and upon opening the handkerchief a moment 
later at the performer's request, the lady will see the empty tube only, from the 
bottom of which the attached half dollar is then secretly removed, leaving the 
tube once more ready for inspection. 

The reappearance of the vanished marked half dollars can take place in any 
manner the performer sees fit, as there are numerous cleverly constructed 
pieces of apparatus that can be used for the purpose. 

A simple way is to borrow a hat, holding it in the same hand in which the coins 










are palmed, while the other hand, which contains the half dollar detached from 
the tube, makes believe to magically extract a coin from the handkerchief 
enveloping the tube. This coin is apparently thrown into the hat, in reality 
though it is palmed, while the hand holding the hat drops one of the palmed 
marked half dollars into it. This is repeated as many times as there are coins 
palmed, the coins being then returned to their owners and duly identified by 
them. 
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Coins, Hat, Plate and Glass 


T'HE performer borrows two hats, silk ones if possible, and lays one of them, 

opening upwards, upon the table. Into this hat he places an empty tumbler and 
then covers the hat with an ordinary dinner plate, on top of which he places the 
other hat, also opening upwards. Into this hat is introduced a second empty 
tumbler into which are audibly dropped eight borrowed half dollars. The half 
dollars are now commanded to leave the tumbler in the upper hat and to appear 
in the lower one, which they instantly do, for when a spectator at the 
performer's request looks into the upper hat, he finds the tumbler contained in 
the latter empty, while after removing the upper hat and plate he discovers the 
coins in the previously empty tumbler according to the performer's statement. 

Besides the tumblers and plate, the conjurer is provided with a smaller tumbler, 
which is concealed in the right trouser pocket or profonde and also with eight 
half dollars of his own, which are lying in a pile on the servante. 

After the hats are borrowed the performer obtains possession of these last 
coins, palming them in the right hand. Seizing the first tumbler with the left 
hand and showing it empty, he transfers it to the right hand, the fingers of 
which he places on the inside of the glass, the thumb being left on the outside. 
In placing the glass into the hat, he lets the coins glide noiselessly to the bottom 
of the tumbler, for this purpose pressing the coins firmly against the sides of 
the latter and carefully pushing them down until the bottom of the glass is 
reached, at which place the coins are allowed to remain without their position 
being altered. 

The lower hat is then covered by the plate and other hat, in which the 
remaining tumbler has been placed. The borrowed coins are then picked up 
with the right hand and apparently transferred to the left one by means of the 
pass, which leaves them palmed in the right hand. The closed left hand is 
introduced in the upper hat and seemingly counts the coins, one at a time, into 




















the glass contained in the latter, but in reality the performer, with the right 
hand, drops them in the same tempo as be counts, into the small tumbler 
concealed in his right trouser pocket, of course turning his left side toward the 
audience while doing so. The deception is so perfect that no one suspects that 
the coins are not actually counted into the glass in the upper hat, from where 
they subsequently disappear and are found in the lower hat as already 
described. 
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The Hat, Glass and Coins 


T'HE following new and very pretty coin trick will no doubt become a 

favorite with every magician, as it is a very simple and effective feat which 
requires no preparation whatever and therefore can be performed anywhere. 

A borrowed derby hat is placed, crown downwards, upon the mouth of an 
ordinary tumbler. Three half dollars are borrowed, one of which is selected and 
marked. The conjurer takes the three coins and without touching either hat or 
glass, drops them into the latter, when the selected coin is seen to apparently 
penetrate the hat, dropping visibly and audibly into the glass underneath, while 
in the hat are found the two coins only. The marked coin is taken out of the 
glass and returned to the person who marked it and who identifies it. 

All that the performer needs to perform this trick, is an extra half dollar, the 
three coins, hat and glass being preferably borrowed articles. The first 
mentioned half dollar is kept palmed in the left hand and while the conjurer 
places the borrowed hat on the opening of the glass, he secretly and noiselessly 
slips this coin between the rim of the glass and the hat, the weight of which will 
sustain the coin in this position. The execution of this sleight is not at all 
difficult, as the coin is inserted on the side of the hat that is furthest from the 
company, besides the performer holds the hat with both hands as if to place it 
evenly on the glass. 

The three coins having been borrowed and placed on the outstretched right 
hand, only the two indifferent coins are dropped into the hat, the marked coin 
being kept palmed in the right hand. The throw of the coins into the hat causes 
the latter to move a trifle, whereby the coin sustained between hat and glass, 
becomes dislodged and drops into the glass underneath. The illusion created is 
perfect, as an immediate trial on the part of my reader will prove. It is then an 
easy Matter for the performer to exchange the marked coin palmed in his right 
hand for the one in the glass. All three coins are then returned to their owners 
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Wine Instead of Flowers 


A.N up to date finish to the well known trick of producing flowers from an 

empty paper cone, consists of tearing off the tip of the cone after the flowers 
contained in the latter have been emptied out, when a quantity of red wine, 
sufficient to fill several glasses, is seen issuing from the open tip of the cone, 
which is now unrolled and shown to be empty and perfectly dry on the inside. 

In order to be able to perform this trick, the conjurer must obtain from a drug 
store a small safe made out of extremely thin rubber, or what is just as good, a 
toy balloon of the long variety. Around the opening of this balloon is cemented 
a brass ring; the balloon is then filled with wine, its opening closed with a 
heavy metal or rubber stopper and concealed in the performer's sleeve or laid 
on the servante. 

After having produced a number of flowers from the cone and emptied them 
into the basket, the performer secretly slips the filled balloon into the cone, the 
end with the heavy cork immediately sliding to the bottom of the latter. He now 
proceeds to tear off the tip of the cone, and while doing so, with the same hand 
pulls the stopper out of the balloon, immediately palming it and disposing of it 
at the first opportunity which offers itself. The wine issuing from the cone is 
allowed to run into glasses, which have been placed in readiness. The 
performer then tilts the cone toward himself and allows the collapsed balloon 
to slide into his hand where he can conceal it with case. The cone is then 
opened out and shown empty as described. 
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Wine, Handkerchief and Bottle 


THE performer introduces a corked transparent glass decanter or bottle filled 

with wine, then placing it on an ordinary chair and covering it with a borrowed 
handkerchief. He next forms a paper cone, into which he places a small silk 
handkerchief. Tearing off the tip of the cone, red wine is seen pouring out of 
the latter, being allowed to run into a glass held underneath. The cone is then 
opened and shown empty, the handkerchief having mysteriously disappeared. 
Going to the chair the conjurer removes the handkerchief covering the 
decanter, out of which the wine has vanished, the missing handkerchief, which 
completely fills the inside of the bottle, having taken its place. 

The decanter used for the trick is prepared similarly to the one used in all 
"Wine and Water Separations." In its bottom and neck are drilled small holes; 
the hole in the neck is stopped up by it pellet of wax, and while holding his 
finger over the hole in the bottom of the bottle, the performer fills the latter 
with wine and closes it with a prepared cork. This cork is a hollow metal one, 
open at the bottom and covered with a thin layer of cork. In the hollow space of 
this dummy cork is concealed a silk handkerchief, to the center of which a thin 
but strong black thread is fastened, which is led through the bottle and issues 
from the hole in the bottom of the latter, where a thick knot is made to prevent 
the end of the thread from slipping back into the bottle. In the performer's 
sleeve lies concealed a rubber balloon filled with wine as sufficiently explained 
in the last trick. 

When the magician places the decanter on the cane seat chair he secretly 
removes the wax from the neck of the bottle, whereby air enters the latter, and 
exercising a pressure on the fluid, causes the latter to run out of the hole in the 
bottom of the decanter, from where it runs through the open meshes of the 
caning of the chair into a very shallow metal receptacle hooked from 
underneath into the cane seat. This most excellent method of causing, fluid to 
disappear out of a decanter will also be found of great service in the 





















Separation of Wine and Water. 


In picking up the decanter still covered by the handkerchief, the performer 
seizes and pulls the knot protruding from the bottom of the latter, causing the 
handkerchief to be drawn out of the cork into the bottle, in which it instantly 
expands. 

The placing of the handkerchief into the cone is simply a matter of palming, the 
handkerchief being rolled into a ball between the hands when it is apparently 
placed in the left hand but really kept palmed in the right. The balloon filled 
with wine is previously introduced into the cone from the sleeve or servante as 
described in the preceding trick. 

Another entirely different method of producing wine in a paper cone depends 
Upon the use of a rubber bag (small fountain syringe) worn by the performer 
under the left arm, the rubber tube attached to the bag leading over the back of 
the performer's vest and down the right sleeve, near the opening of which a 
small stop cock is situated. Holding the cone in the right hand, the conjurer 
secretly opens the stop cock and proceeds to tear off the tip of the cone, at the 
same time pressing with the upper part of the left arm against the rubber bag, 
whereby ,the fluid contained in the latter is forced along the rubber tube and 
unperceived enters the paper cone, issuing from the open tip of the latter. 
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The New Flying Glass of Water 


In the following trick I take pleasure of making my readers acquainted with a 

clever and entirely new method of disappearing a glass of water, a method 
which, on account of its originality and simplicity, deserves favorable mention. 
The beauty of the trick lies in the fact that absolutely no preparation of any 
kind is required. The performer simply covers an ordinary tumbler filled with 
water with a borrowed handkerchief and carrying the glass forward, while 
standing among the audience, causes it to instantly disappear although its entire 
shape is seen under the handkerchief up to the last moment. To prove that the 
glass is not concealed in his sleeve or pockets, the artist invites anyone who 
desires to examine him thoroughly. 

The only condition necessary to the successful exe cution of this trick is that 
the performer must wear cuffs, one of which is loose, i.e., not attached to the 
wristband of his shirt. In covering the glass with the borrowed handkerchief the 
performer secretly slips the loose cuff over the glass and lifting up cuff and 
handkerchief with one hand, with the other adroitly places the glass on the 
servante of the table. He then goes forward with the handkerchief, which to all 
appearances still covers the glass, and introducing his disengaged hand under 
it, counts, "one, two, three," at the same time pushing his hand through the cuff 
and allowing the latter to slide back to its former place. The handkerchief is 
then freely shown, the glass of water having apparently melted away. The 
examination of the performer's person will prove of no avail, as nothing 
suspicious could possibly be discovered. 

A variation of the trick, which admits of its performance anywhere, consists of 
borrowing a silk hat which is placed, opening upwards, upon any table. The 
performer introduces the tumbler of water and stating that he is about to 
disappear it, asks the spectators which method of disappearance they would 
prefer, a visible one or an invisible one. Some one is sure to desire the visible 
disappearance of the glass of water, whereupon the performer simply places the 










glass into the hat stating that it now has visibly disappeared. Every one laughs 
and some one remarks that any one can do that, so the performer offers to do 
the vanishing invisibly, by covering the hat with a handkerchief and taking up 
the latter with the glass seemingly under it. In reality he has secretly slipped the 
cuff over the glass in the hat and has taken this up with the handkerchief. He 
next goes among the audience and disappears the glass as already explained, 
stating that the glass of water has no doubt returned to the hat, from where he 
then removes it. 
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The Glass Cylinder and Water Trick 


,/k GLASS cylinder, which is about six inches long and nearly two inches in 

diameter, is given for examination and found free from preparation. The 
performer then takes a small sheet of dampened paper and holding it against 
the bottom of the cylinder, completely fills the latter with water, pouring it into 
the open upper end, over which he then places a similar sheet of paper. 

Removing his hand from the bottom of the cylinder the water remains 
suspended in the latter. The conjurer now peels off the bottom paper and to 
every one's astonishment the water, instead of spilling out, still remains 
suspended in the glass tube. Placing his hand on both ends of the cylinder, the 
performer turns the latter upside down and remarks that the most difficult part 
of the experiment is about to come, and proceeds to remove the paper from the 
bottom, which, as will be remembered, occupied the top a moment ago, when 
again, contrary to the spectator's anticipation, the water remains in the cylinder, 
being apparently held by nothing. Holding the filled cylinder at some little 
distance above a glass pitcher or bowl, the conjurer commands it to empty 
itself, which it instantly does, and if desired, can once more be given for 
examination. 

The secret of this novel trick depends upon the use of two discs of mica or 
isinglass of the same circunference as the outside of the cylinder. By means of 
a drop or two of water each disc is stuck to the rear side of the small squares of 
paper used for covering the ends of the cylinder. In placing the papers on, the 
conjurer takes great care that the mica rests evenly on the ends of the cylinder. 
The rest of the trick will now appear easy to my readers, as all that the 
performer has to do is to quickly but carefully peel off the papers as described, 
the mica discs which remain on the ends of the glass tube and which are not 
noticeable, producing the result as described in the effect of the trick. 

The emptying of the cylinder at the word of command, is accomplished by 




























slightly lifting the upper mica disc with the finger nail, whereupon air enters 
the cylinder forcing the water out and causing the mica at the lower end of the 
tube to drop with the water into the pitcher or bowl. The upper mica disc is 
easily palmed off, and all evidences of trickery being thus removed, the 
cylinder can once more be thoroughly inspected. 

The method just described is a simple one, adopted by American conjurers. 
Their European colleagues go to a little more trouble in performing the trick, 
by using, instead of the mica discs, two glass discs with a shoulder at the 
bottom, which fits partly into each end of the cylinder. Besides in the upper 
glass disc is drilled a small hole, which allows the performer to pass a knitting 
needle into the cylinder at any time, the knitting needle being also used to 
cause the emptying of the filled cylinder, by being simply pushed far enough 
into the cylinder to force out the bottom disc. 
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The Bewitched Decanter 


In this excellent trick the performer introduces a glass decanter filled with 

clear water and a tray containing a number of ordinary wine glasses, which 
may be closely inspected to prove that they contain no hidden chemicals. 
Taking one of the glasses and requesting some one to wipe it thoroughly with 
their handkerchief, to do away with any lingering doubt of preparation, the 
performer, after receiving the glass back, pours water into it from the decanter 
and empties back into the latter. The spectators are now asked to name the 
liquid they would like the performer to produce in the empty glass in his hand. 
Supposing they call for wine the performer immediately proceeds to pour a 
beautiful red wine from the decanter into the glass, the contents of which are 
now emptied into an empty vessel provided for that purpose, or another glass 
may be taken from the tray and rinsed and wiped by one of the spectators, 
whereupon the performer once more pours out any liquor called for, producing 
benedictine, champagne, coffee, absinthe, milk, black ink, chartreuse, bitters, 
sherry, in fact any liquid called for. 

This trick, which certainly has a wonderful effect, depends upon a preparation 
of the decanter, which, besides the water, contains a fourth of a cup of alcohol 
and also a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda The glasses used are all 
unprepared, so that no amount of rinsing and wiping will in any way effect the 
success of the trick. If however the performer desires to produce milk during 
the trick, one of the glasses must contain a little Supacetate of Lead. When the 
liquid is poured from the decanter into this glass, milk is apparently obtained. 

The other liquids are produced by an arrangement of soluble colors arranged 
around the mouth or upper edge of the opening of the decanter. For this 
purpose the performer procures some Diamond Dyes or other aniline colors 
and dissolves each color in a little water and glycerine, grinding these 
ingredients together until a stiff paste is formed, of which a little dab is placed 
on the mouth of the decanter, the different colors being arranged in ail 











alphabetical order, so that the performer can readily find the color he desires. 
These dabs of color are placed at equal distance from each other, a rather wide 
space being left open, so that in case any one should ask for water, the conjurer 
can serve it without hesitation. 

The dyes, i.e. if Diamond Dyes are used, are the ones intended for dyeing silk 
or wool; a few of the principal colors to get are: Slate (which makes a black 
ink), Light Yellow, Light Green, Scarlet, Lilac or Purple, Light Blue, etc. 

When the decanter is properly prepared the conjurer pours out any liquid as 
described, by allowing the water to run out of the decanter over the particular 
color adhering to the mouth of the latter, the alcohol contained in the water 
causing the colors to dissolve very readily. 
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The Die and Flowers 


.A NEAT finale to a trick in which the popular large magic die is used, 

consists of covering said die with it borrowed handkerchief, upon removal of 
which the die is found to have disappeared, a large bouquet of handsome 
flowers having taken its place. 

The solid die used during the first part of the trick is adroitly substituted on the 
servante of the table for a duplicate hollow die which contains, the flowers. The 
prepared die is made of thin wood, its sides, the edges of which are bevelled, 
being fastened to the bottom of the die by means of black calico hinges; the top 
of the die is separate from the rest. To the inside of the bottom are fastened 
about fifty of the best folding flowers with strings. After these flowers are 
carefully folded and placed on top of each other, the four sides of the die are 
raised and the top of the die is now placed on. From the upper edge of the four, 
sides of the die protrudes a short metal point, which corresponds with four 
holes in the top; in placing the latter on, the protruding points are inserted in 
the holes of the top, by which means the die is firmly held together. 

After the substitution of dies has taken place, the prepared die is placed on the 
table, which preferably ought to be covered with black felt. A handkerchief is 
used to cover the die, and in removing the first, the performer carries the top of 
the die along with it, for this purpose seizing a loop of thread fastened to it. The 
concealed flowers immediately expand and cause the four hinged sides of the 
die to fall flat on the table, covering them entirely. Even if a corner of the 
collapsed die should remain uncovered, it would not be noticed, as the inside of 
the die is painted a dead black, which will explain the reason why the die is 
placed on a table, the top of which is covered with black material. If such a 
table is not available, a newspaper is previously spread out on an ordinary table 
and the die placed on it, the inside of the die being in this case lined with 
newspaper. While the attention of the spectators is called to the bouquet of 
flowers, the performer has ample opportunity to allow the top of the die to fall 



























out of the handkerchief into the servante, after which the handkerchief is 
returned to its owner. 
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The Soup Plate and Flowers 


First Method 

An ordinary looking soup plate is freely shown and covered with a borrowed 
handkerchief. Upon removal of the latter, the plate is seen to be completely 
filled with handsome flowers. 

There are two distinct ways of accomplishing this charming trick. The method 
that will be described first depends upon the use of a prepared plate, while in 
the second method any plate may be used. The mechanical plate may be made 
in different ways, the simplest one of which consists of fastening a false bottom 
about an inch above the real bottom. This false bottom is covered with fine 
glazed paper which is decorated in harmony with the rest of the plate. In the 
center is cut a round trap, divided in the center, which is constructed like the 
well known double rabbit trap, the only difference being that the doors of the 
trap in the plate fold upwards instead of downwards. The flowers (silk ones 
with strings) are concealed between the two bottoms, being prevented from 
spreading or sliding by a ring of pasteboard which is glued around the inside of 
the trap, thus forming a sort of a well for the flowers to he in. The center of the 
trap, where the two doors meet, is provided with a small hole, through which 
protrudes a loop of fine wire or catgut, which is fastened to the flowers. In 
lifting the handkerchief, the loop is seized from without, causing the flowers to 
be pulled out through the trap, which instantly closes itself, when they expand 
and fill the plate to overflowing. 

Another plan of constructing this plate consists of having a round disc of metal 
or pasteboard, which just fits over the well in which the flowers are concealed. 
By means of a simple bolt device, the disc is secured to the upper false bottom 
of the plate. Under cover of the handkerchief, the bolt is pushed back, causing 
the flowers to well up, thereby lifting the disc, which is carried away with the 
handkerchief and afterwards disposed of on the servante. 


Second Method 
















As has been stated before, the plate used in this version of the trick is an 
unprepared one. A small metal apparatus painted flesh color and oval in shape, 
with a flat top and bottom, is used; this apparatus being of sufficient size to 
accommodate a parcel of fifty folding flowers, which are introduced into the 
box by means of a trap door, divided in the center and forming the bottom of 
the box. These doors resemble a miniature rabbit trap, the only difference being 
that instead of working inwards like the latter, they fold outwards. The trap 
bottom is then locked by two spring catches, which call be released by pressing 
two small buttons situated on the outside of the box on the upper side of the 
latter is soldered a slip which enables the performer to pick up the box from the 
servante and to hold it concealed on the inside or back of the hand without 
giving the latter an awkward appearance. It will be readily seen that the box 
can thus be introduced under the handkerchief with little fear of detection. 

When removing the handkerchief the performer picks up the box at the same 
time and by pressing the button already described, causes the trap doors of the 
box to open, whereupon the flowers drop out and fill the plate. To prevent any 
noise while the apparatus is laid on the plate, soft felt is glued on the bottom 
doors. A pretty way of performing the trick consists of using three 
handkerchiefs and three plates, each of which fills itself with a different color 
of flowers. 

Those of my readers who possess a quantity of spring flowers and also some of 
the mechanical holders or bands which hold the flowers together, releasing 
them upon pressure, can produce nearly as good all effect by using the holders 
instead of the box described above. The parcel of flowers surrounded by its 
holder is secretly introduced under the handkerchief, a pressure on the outside 
of the latter sufficing, to open the holder, which releases the flowers. The 
disconnected holder is allowed to remain on the plate, being completely hidden 
by the expanded flowers. Some conjurers prefer this method of performing the 
trick, as it is simpler and does away with the necessity of disposing of the 
apparatus used. 
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The Color Changing Rose 


During any trick in which real flowers are used, a pretty effect is created 

by taking a red rose, which, upon being fanned, gradually changes into a white 
one, which is presented to a lady. 

First Method 

Previous to the performance, a white rose is taken and held for a moment over 
a gas jet or lamp, causing all superfluous moisture on the petals of the flower to 
evaporate. The performer then takes a quantity of dry chrome red and places it 
in a small bag made of fine muslin. Holding the bag at some little distance 
above the rose he taps it repeatedly with the back of a table knife, causing a 
fine shower of red to descend from the bag and to settle upon the petals of the 
flower, which now gradually assumes a red color. This done, the flower is 
placed aside in readiness for the experiment. 

The Conjurer exhibits the prepared rose and offering it to a lady, pretends to 
hear her say that she would prefer a white rose. Seizing a fan he obligingly 
offers to change the color of the flower in his hand into the one desired by the 
lady, and begins to fan the rose, whereby the red color becomes dislodged, 
causing the flower to gradually become white. In order to make sure that no 
particles of red remain hidden in the crevices of the flower, he accidentally 
drops it on the floor, the shock causing any remaining particles to become 
dislodged and to fall off. 

Second Method 

This trick of pure sleight of hand is especially, Suitable for an opening trick. 
The performer enters, holding in his left hand a red rose, to the stem of which 
is fastened an elastic cord, which passes up on the inside of the left sleeve and 
is then secured to the back of the conjurer's vest. Under the right side of the 
vest is concealed a white rose. After having exhibited the red flower, the 
nerformer with his right hand nalms the white rose, meanwhile remarking that 














he is not satisfied with the color of the flower in his hand, and stating his 
intention of changing it. Turning his left side to the audience, he places the 
right hand, which contains the white rose, over the red flower, pretending to 
rub the latter gently. Under cover of this movement he allows the red flower to 
be drawn tip the left sleeve by means of the elastic, and a few seconds later 
exhibits the white rose, which, with his compliments, he presents to a lady. 
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The Bewitched Wands 


THE performer calls attention to two polished black wands, which he holds 

side by side in his left hand. From the end of one of them protrudes a short cord 
and from the other a long one. Stating that these wands are in sympathy with 
each other, the performer with the right hand slowly pulls out the short cord, 
when to every one's astonishment the long cord becomes shorter to the same 
extent as the short one becomes longer. 

Pretending to hear some one say that the wands are connected and that it is 
only one cord which runs through both of them, the conjurer seizes both wands 
by their lower ends only, their upper ends being at some distance apart front 
each other. Nevertheless, upon pulling the short cord it becomes longer and the 
long one shorter. Again pretending to hear that the wands are connected at the 
bottom, he holds both distinctly apart in his left hand and repeats the process of 
shortening and lengthening the cords. 

The wands, which are hollow, may be constructed out of polished, black, hard 
rubber tubing or out of metal or wooden tubes enameled black. All four ends of 
the tubes are closed by means of a plug. The cord in both wands runs through 
the entire length of the tube and is fastened to a leaden weight which glides 
smoothly back and forth inside of the wand. To ensure noiselessness, the 
weight is surrounded with chamois skin. The holes near the upper ends of the 
wands, from which the cords protrude, are situated at the side. To prevent the 
end of each cord from accidentally slipping into the wand, a large bead is 
fastened to it. 


In introducing the trick, the performer holds the wand with the long string in a 
level position while the other wand is held a little more upright. The performer 
by pulling out the short cord, at the same time raises the other wand to a more 
perpendicular position, whereby the weight contained in its inside slowly sinks 
down, and drawing the lone cord with it. causes it to become nercentibh 










shorter. In the proper execution of this move lies the entire secret and difficulty 
of the trick, and therefore the latter should not be attempted until thoroughly 
mastered. Both hands must work in perfect unison with each other, in order to 
make the raising and lowering of the wands as imperceptible as possible. 

The different ways of holding the wands, as set forth in the description of the 
effect of the trick, simply are intended to confuse the spectators in regard to the 
modus operandi. 

Further pretty variations may be introduced, as for instance allowing a 
spectator to pull out the short cord, while the wand with the long cord held in 
the performer's other hand is imperceptibly raised, causing the long cord to 
recede within the wand. Another interlude consists of the performer placing the 
lower end of the wand with the long cord in his mouth and to pull out the short 
cord. By simply bending the head gradually backwards, the weight in the wand 
glides down and causes the long cord to become short to the same extent as the 
short one becomes longer. 
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The Magical Oil Painting 


.A CLEVER feat, especially suitable for in traduction in amateur circles, 

consists of the performer showing a frame covered with white paper, then 
placing it on an easel. The artist, who is provided with paints and other utensils 
of the painter's art, seizes palette and brush and in an incredibly short time, that 
is in the course of a few minutes, proceeds to execute an excellent oil painting 
before the very eyes of the spectators. As this experiment is not introduced as a 
trick (although it is one), every one will admire the wonderful dexterity with 
which the performer rendered such a handsome painting in so short a time. 

The trick, which requires no artistic capability whatever, is an exceedingly 
simple one. Previous to the performance an on painting or an oleograph is 
stretched on a frame and over it is then pasted a sheet of white tissue paper of a 
good quality which effectually hides the picture. Should one sheet prove 
insufficient a second sheet is pasted over the first one. Besides the palette, the 
performer is provided with several wide, soft brushes and a number of small 
saucers for containing paint, which should have the appearance as if they had 
been frequently used. Instead of paint each saucer contains a little colorless oil. 

In performing the feat, the conjurer apparently takes a little color from the 
saucers with his brush, makes believe to mix it on the palette and apparently 
proceeds to paint. The oil contained in the brush makes the tissue paper 
transparent and causes the painting to gradually appear. In order to create the 
proper deception, the performer should change brushes often and in other ways 
copy the style of working of an artist as closely as it is possible for him to do 
so. 
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The Broken and Mended Wine Glass 


THE trick that I am about to explain, has the peculiarity that it can only be 

performed while the conjurer sits at a dinner table. After having introduced a 
few tricks with lumps of sugar, pellets of bread and other articles that are 
handy, the artist states that he will perform the very difficult feat of balancing a 
wine glass on the edge of his table knife, proceeding to do so with the result 
that the glass slips off the blade, and falling on the floor, is distinctly heard to 
break. With apparently sincere apologies to the hostess, the performer 
expresses his regrets of having broken the glass by his foolhardiness, and after 
having declared that the damage will be repaired, proceeds to produce the 
identical glass, uninjured, from the tail pocket of his coat. 

The apparatus used in this trick will be found of great service in other dinner 
table tricks, being especially adapted to the vanishing of oranges, apples and 
articles of a similar nature. The apparatus consists of a black cotton net, the 
opening of which is sewn to a strong wire ring of about five inches in diameter. 
To this are fastened two stout black elastics, the other ends of which are sewn 
or otherwise secured to the back of the performer's vest. The elastics, which are 
drawn quite tight, are first led through under the performer's vest buckle, 
causing the net to be drawn up firmly against the latter. When about to perform 
the trick with the glass, the conjurer secretly pulls down the net and draws it 
through between his legs, preventing it from slipping back by holding it with 
his knees. 

The attempted balance of the glass on the edge of his knife is only a subterfuge, 
which gives him an opportunity to drop the glass into the net, which act he 
accompanies by an involuntary start, rising slightly at the same time. The net is 
hereby liberated and by action of the elastics is rapidly drawn back to its 
former place under the coat tails. 


To produce the sound of the breaking of the glass, the performer is provided 


























with a small bag containing a wine glass and a few leaden bullets acting as 
weights; to the upper end of the sack is fastened a thread which passes through 
a ring sewn to the vest and hidden by the coat. Previous to the the trick, the 
performer has drawn down the bag and held it against the rung of the chair by 
pressure of his leg. At the same moment that the glass slips off the edge of the 
knife and falls into the net, he releases the pressure on the small bag, which 
drops to the floor, producing the aforesaid deception. At the first opportunity, 
he seizes the thread attached to the bag and draws it back to its former place 
under the coat. In apparently producing the glass from his coat tail pocket it 
will be readily understood that it is taken out of the net instead. 

An additional effect may be introduced here by producing the glass filled to the 
brim with wine instead of being empty. For this purpose the performer 
employed a rubber syringe or ball previously, filled with red wine, which he 
had concealed in the profonde. While bringing forth the glass, he empties the 
contents of the syringe or ball into it and produces it filled as described. 
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The New Writing Hand 


THE trick in which an isolated, imitation hand writes and draws anything the 

spectators desire, is not exactly new, several methods of performing it being in 
existence. The lack of popularity of this trick may be accounted for by the high 
cost and complicated modus operandi of all methods hitherto offered. To Mr. 
Cuivel of Trieste, Austria, belongs the credit of having invented a very simple, 
inexpensive and still effective way of performing the trick referred to. The 
hand, ail ordinary paper mache one, is placed on ail unprepared table without 
drapery, or what is still better, on a sheet of glass laid across the back of two 
chairs, Several sheets of blank paper are then placed under the hand, and the 
spectators are now requested to dictate something, which the hand immediately 
proceeds to write. The performer then hands the sheet of paper to the spectators 
with the request to convince themselves that whatever has been 

dictated, has actually been written. As has been stated before, the trick is a very 
simple one, which however if accompanied by the proper mise en scene will 
not fail to create an excellent effect. 

On the table or sheet of glass is placed a heavy inkstand, to which a thread is 
fastened, which runs through the hand and is led to the assistant behind the 
wing, who by clever manipulation of the thread, gives the hand a writing 
motion and also causes the appearance as if the hand dipped the pen into the 
ink, the penholder being secured to the first finger of the hand by means of a 
small rubber band. The words dictated by the spectators are immediately 
copied in large, bold letters on a sheet of paper, similar to the ones under the 
hand, by the assistant behind the scenes, who, when finished, places this sheet 
of paper under a blotter of the same size as the paper. Both are then laid on a 
chair standing near the wings, The performer fetches the blotter, presumably to 
dry what the hand wrote, but really places the written paper under cover of the 
blotter on top of the blank ones and with a conjurer's sang froid passes out this 
sheet as the identical one written on by the spirit hand. 














The author leaves it to his readers to find other uses for this is excellent trick, 
simply suggesting that the hand may prove of advantage in writing the names 
of selected cards, giving answers to questions, working out sums in arithmetic, 
etc. 
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Robinson's Ring and Potato Trick 


THE performer borrows a wedding ring and places it somewhere, where it 

will remain in full view of the audience during the first part of the trick. He 
then fetches, a plate containing several potatoes and after having one of them 
selected, runs through it an umbrella rib or stiff wire and then proceeds to cut 
the potato into three pieces, sliding them along the wire so that they are apart 
from each other. One of the pieces is then chosen and allowed to remain on the 
wire, while the other two pieces are removed from the latter and placed aside. 
The conjurer then causes the ring to disappear, and upon cutting open the piece 
of potato still remaining on the wire, the ring is found inside, the wire running 
through it. 

Behind the screen the performer has a potato which has a piece scooped out of 
sufficient size to admit a ring. The piece cut out of the potato is saved and cut 
much shorter, so as to form a plug when the ring is inserted. By means of the 
wand, the conjurer exchanges the borrowed ring for a duplicate one, which he 
had concealed in the hand holding the wand. The duplicate ring is placed where 
it can be seen by, every one; leaving it on the wand and giving the latter to a 
boy to hold being as good a way as any. While fetching the plate with potatoes, 
the conjurer quickly inserts the palmed, borrowed ring in the prepared potato, 
putting in the plug and then placing the potato in his pocket. Going forward 
with the plate, one of the potatoes is selected and secretly exchanged for the 
prepared one on the performer's way to the stage. 

The prepared potato is put on the wire and then cut into three pieces, the ring, 
being concealed in the middle one, the choice of which is forced on the 
spectators by means of the well known "Your right and my left" alternative. 

The two end pieces of the potato are then removed, and after the vanishing of 
the duplicate ring, the piece of potato remaining on the wire is cut open and in 
it the borrowed ring is discovered. 
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The Chameleon Paper Shavings 

First Method 

The properties required for this trick are: 

A. A large glass or glass vase. 

B. Four saucers. 

C. Paper shavings of four different colors (red, black, white, green), a 
quantity of each being placed on one of the saucers, saucer No. 1 
containing red shavings, saucer No. 2 black ones, etc. 

D. A round cardboard box, open at the top, which is divided into four 
compartments of equal size, each of which contains a different color of 
shavings. The top of this box is then closed by means of thin paper 
glued over it The entire outside of the box is then treated to a coat of 
glue and placed in a receptacle filled with paper shavings of mixed 
colors, causing them to adhere to all sides of the box, which is then 
concealed under the coat, being held in place by the upper part of the 
arm. 

The performer introduces the trick by showing the empty glass vase and the 
four saucers filled with shavings, which he proceeds to empty into the glass. 
Going among the audience he requests a spectator to stir the shavings, so that 
the four colors become thoroughly mixed. After the person has done as 
requested, the performer returns to the stage and on his way to the latter, 
secretly loads the cardboard box concealed under his coat into the vase, where 
however it is not noticed, being covered with varicolored shavings. He next 
asks a lady to tell him the color of shavings she would like him to produce 
separately from the vase. As soon as the desired color is called out, he shows 
his hand empty and reaching into the vase simply breaks through the 
compartment containing the chosen color of shavings and bringing out a 
quantity of them, strews them about. This he repeats with any of the remaining 
colors, always showing his hand empty before placing it into the vase. 










Second Method 

For this version of the trick, the performer needs three saucers containing 
different colored shavings and a six cornered glass box or vase, which by 
means of a mirror partition, placed vertically in its center, is divided into two 
compartments of equal size. The rear compartment i.e. the one back of the 
mirror, is also divided by two vertical partitions into three subdivisions. One of 
these contains red shavings, the next one white ones and the remaining one 
black ones; this side of the casket is not shown the spectators during the entire 
trick, they being allowed to see the front compartment only, the mirror creating 
the illusion of the casket being entirely empty. 

In performing the experiment, the conjurer pours the shavings from the saucers 
into the front compartment of the casket, completely filling it and mixing them 
by stirring with his wand, which on account of the fullness of the casket is not 
reflected in the mirror. One of the three colors is then called for as in the last 
trick, whereupon the artist simply reaches into one of the rear compartments 
and produces from it the desired shavings. In order to be able to show the 
casket from all sides during the trick, varicolored shavings have been glued on 
the inside of the three rear glass sides, thus making the casket appear to be 
completely filled with mixed shavings on all sides. 

Third Method 

This method if neatly performed, surpasses the ones previously described, in 
the first place because it is cleaner in execution and secondly because it 
requires no apparatus, the trick depending upon sleight of hand pure and 
simple. A very useful idea is here introduced which will prove of great 
assistance in other tricks. 

To prepare himself for the trick, the conjurer must make up a number of small 
round bundles of the different colored shavings. For this purpose he takes a 
large number of narrow strips of paper of one color and firmly ties a strong 
thread around them very near the ends. With a sharp knife, an old razor will 
answer admirably, he proceeds to cut the strips at the other side of the thread, 
thereby obtaining a small, very firm parcel of shavings, the parcel being about 
one inch in diameter and not quite a half an inch in height. After having 
prepared a number of parcels of each color of paper in this fashion, the conjurer 
selects one or two of each color and attaches to their upper flat end a pellet of 
wax, pressing it flat, their placing the parcels in a certain order upon the 
servante of the table. On top of the latter, near the rear edge, are placed the 
saucers filled with shavings. After their contents have been emptied into a glass 
vase, the saucers are replaced and the shavings stirred by a spectator. At the 
performer's request, a lady then calls for a certain color of shavings that she 
desires him to produce unmixed front the vase. Seizing one of the saucers with 




the left hand, the performer shows it freely from both sides, while at the same 
time the right hand picks up and palms the parcel of the desired color front the 
servante. 

Transferring the saucer with a perfectly natural motion to the right hand, the 
conjurer secretly attaches the small parcel by means of its waxed end under the 
rim of the saucer, where it can not be seen by the spectators. He then shows 
both hands empty by passing the saucer front one hand to the other, finally 
during the process of placing the plate from the right into the left hand, 
detaching and palming the parcel and introduces the right hand, which every 
one believes to be empty, into the vase of mixed shavings. In bringing forth the 
parcel he works it a little in his hand, thereby loosening the shavings and letting 
them fall on the saucer in his left hand. The remaining colors are produced in 
the same way; the performer being able to freely show vase, hands and saucer 
at any stage of the trick. 

The superior process of preparing the parcels of shavings has until now been 
guarded a very close secret by the few knowing ones. All manners of plans for 
accomplishing the same result have been tried by the uninitiated, but all these 
plans have more or less proven failures. The method described here will be 
found of great value in that pretty trick of the wet paper, which, upon being 
fanned, changes into paper snow and in all other tricks of a similar nature, 
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Paper Shaving Changed Into Bon Bons 


A.N effective trick, which may be combined with the experiment just 

described, consists, as the title indicates, of changing paper shavings into 
candy. 

The performer exhibits an ordinary sheet of newspaper, forming it into a cone 
and requesting one of the company to mark it. He then proceeds to fill the 
marked cone with colored shavings from a box containing a quantity of them. 
After showing once more that the cone is the marked one and that it is really 
filled with shavings, the performer closes it, waves his wand over it and 
holding it above a plate, breaks it open, when to every one's surprise, instead of 
the paper shavings, a shower of bonbons is seen to drop on the plate, which of 
course is passed to the ladies with the request to help themselves. 

This pretty parlor trick can be performed by any one without much previous 
preparation. All that is needed is a cardboard box filled with paper shavings 
under which is hidden a closed cone made of newspaper and filled with candy. 
In forming the other cone in presence of the spectators, the conjurer takes care 
to make it just a shade larger than the concealed cone. He then pretends to fill 
the empty cone with paper shavings, but really, under cover of the box, loads 
the filled cone into the empty one and places a handful od the shavings on top. 
After the mark on the outside cone has been recognized, the performer closes 
the latter and breaking both cones allows the bonbons to fall on the plate. The 
cone or rather cones are crumpled up and carelessly thrown aside. 
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The Unlucky Hat 


During a trick in which a borrowed hat is used, it will create great 

merriment, if the performer under pretense of ventilating the hat, deliberately 
proceeds to cut a round hole of some three inches in diameter in the crown of 
the latter, then folding back the cut piece and exposing the lining of the hat, 
much to the discomfiture of its owner. But as it is a poor conjurer that cannot 
repair the mischief he has perpetrated, our conjurer proving no exception to the 
rule, repairs the hat at a moment's notice, returning it to its anxious owner, 
who, upon very careful inspection, finds no trace whatever of the former hole. 

Not wishing to mislead my reader, I will commence the explanation of the trick 
by owning up that there never was a hole in the crown of the hat, the entire 
deception consisting of the performer placing on top of the hat a round disc cut 
out of an old silk hat. By means of a cloth hinge, a piece of hat lining mounted 
on cardboard of the same size as the disc, is secured to the latter so that both 
discs may be folded up and appear to be one. The "fake," as already explained, 
is secretly placed on top of the hat, where it is maintained by pressing into the 
crown a couple of needle points fastened to the lower side of the second disc. A 
pretense is first made of cutting a round hole in the crown of the hat; if the 
performer possesses a knife whose blade can be pushed back into the handle, 
its use will be found very effective. The upper silk disc is then deliberately 
folded back, whereby the lower disc covered with the lining becomes visible. 

At some little distance the illusion is perfect and never fails to have the proper 
effect on the owner of the headgear. To repair the damage, the conjurer simply 
folds the upper disc back on the lower one and palms off both, getting rid of 
them by dropping them into the profonde or on the servante. 
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The Disappearing Gold Fish 


In almost every magician's repertory is found the trick of changing in some 

form or other ink into water containing several live gold fish. With a little extra 
trouble an additional effect may be introduced by covering the glass containing 
the water with a borrowed handkerchief, upon removal of which the fish have 
mysteriously disappeared. 

To prepare for the trick, a fine flesh colored silk thread is passed through the 
mouth and out of the gill of one of the gold fish, the end of the thread being 
then tied to the thread proper. After the other fish are treated in the same way, 
all threads are connected and the ends on the other side of the knot are cut off 
short. Here another fine thread is tied on, which leads upwards inside of the 
glass and is secured to the rim of the latter by tying its end to a bent pin which 
is slipped over the rim of the glass. This arrangement, besides being 
unnoticeable, is not at all cruel to the fish, as it allows them full liberty to swim 
around in the glass. The glass is then covered with the handkerchief and in 
taking the latter off, the bent pin is seized from without, the gold fish being 
thereby pulled out of the water and carried along under cover of the 
handkerchief, out of which they are allowed to drop into a deep bowl which 
stands on the servante and which is partly filled with water. 
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The Wand and Flying Rings 


TRICKS with borrowed rings are ever popular, both with magicians and their 

audiences, and the trick that I am about to describe will, I hope, prove no 
exception to the rule. It is not of sufficient length to form a separate trick by 
itself, but will prove very effective if introduced in connection with some more 
pretentious tricks in which borrowed rings are used. The effect is as follows; 
Four borrowed rings are placed in some apparatus like for instance the 
Davenport Cabinet, Watch Box or any other suitable device that secretly gives 
the performer immediate possession of them. With the hand in which the rings 
are palmed the conjurer seizes his wand, working the rings on that end of the 
latter that is concealed by the hand holding it. 

Into the wand, near its other end, is driven in a slanting position, a short needle, 
which is painted black to match the rest of the wand. The conjurer now states 
that the rings will one by one leave the apparatus in which they are apparently 
contained and will travel through the air out of which he will catch them one 
after the other by the aid of his wand. 

Suiting the action to the word the conjurer pretends to see the first ring floating 
through the air, and proceeds to make a lunge at it with his wand, the ring 
being seen to appear on the latter. All that the performer did however, was to 
release one of the rings held concealed under his hand and allowing it to 
quickly glide along the wand, near the other end of which it is brought to a 
sudden stop by the needle inserted there. 

In the same manner the other rings are caught and are poured on a plate, the 
wand being reversed for that purpose. The apparatus which previously 
contained them is shown empty and the rings are then identified by their 
owners. The catching of the rings is very, deceptive, as the audience cannot tell 
where the rings come from; this is especially the case with the last three rings, 
the adding of them to the ring already on the wand occurring from the opposite 
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Invisible Journey of Two Canaries 


r J'HE performer introduces a shallow oblong glass dish, which after showing 

empty he covers with a sheet of paper previously shown empty from both 
sides. Out of another sheet of paper he next forms a cone into which he places 
two live canary birds. At the word of command the birds leave the cone, which 
is opened out and shown empty, and appear in the glass vase. As the 
disappearance of the birds is effected by means of a prepared cone, illustrated 
and described on page 21 in "The Modern Wizard," it will be unnecessary to go 
into details of this part of the trick. 

To cause the appearance of the birds in the empty glass dish, the conjurer must 
provide himself with a prepared paper, which is constructed as follows: an 
oblong sheet of paper is folded once in the center, thus forming two halves; on 
the inner side of one is pasted a cloth pocket or bag, containing two canaries. 
This pocket is open at the end which for the time being, is closed by inserting 
two needles in the upper hem of the bag; fastened to each needle is a thread 
which is led to the corner of the paper and glued down at that place. To be able 
to unfold the paper and to show it from both sides, an extra layer of paper of 
the same size as the folded paper, is inserted between the latter, its edge being 
glued to the inside crease like a patent sheet in a newspaper. In opening the 
paper and showing it, the conjurer holds the extra sheet in place, dropping it 
when ready to cover the dish. For this purpose the outside of the paper is turned 
towards the audience, the performer at the same pulling out the needles, 
causing the cloth pocket to open, whereby the birds drop into the dish, which 
by this time is covered. 

The cone is then made, the birds placed into it and made to disappear by the 
method known to my readers and upon removing the paper from the glass dish, 
the birds are found in the latter. 
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The Hypnotised Cane 


THE conjurer borrows a cane from some obliging spectator and states that 

after charging it with mesmeric fluid, he will place the cane on the floor and 
cause it to stand alone in either a slanting or upright position without anybody 
being near it. He then proceeds to fulfill his promise and after the trick 
immediately returns the cane to its owner. 

The secret of the trick, the latter being especially adapted for the parlor, lies in 
the use of a prepared ferrule, which just fits over the one on the cane, the 
performer taking care to borrow a cane which fits as nearly as possible his 
ferrule. Near the edge of the bottom of this ferrule is inserted a sharp steel 
needle which is either screwed in or fastened with hard solder. The ferrule is 
kept concealed in the right hand, the performer receiving the borrowed cane 
with his left hand. On his way to the table, he secretly slips the palmed ferrule 
over the one on the cane and is now ready for the experiment. 

After the spectators have been asked to select the position in which they wish 
the cane to stand, the performer places it in the desired position on the floor, 
pretending to magnetize it while he does so, and at the same time pushing the 
needle into the floor. If the company wish the cane to stand slantingly, the 
conjurer places it on the floor in such a way that the cane rests on the end of the 
ferrule opposite to the point where the needle is placed. Still continuing the 
hypnotic passes, the conjurer gradually relinquishes his hold on the cane and 
slowly moves his hands further and further away front it, till finally he is at 
some distance from it, the cane remaining standing without apparent support. 

Pretending to demagnetize it, the performer seizes the cane by its lower and 
upper ends, then taking his hand away from the upper end, returns its the cane 
in this fashion to its owner, who will naturally seize it by the end nearest to 
him. In drawing it out of the performer's hand, the loose ferrule is kept 
concealed in the latter and disposed of at the first opportunity. 
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The New Nest of Boxes 


THE effect of this trick consists of borrowing a watch, which is wrapped in a 

sheet of paper, the spectators choosing which of three colors of paper, i.e. red, 
white or blue, the performer shall use for the purpose. The parcel is then tied 
with a ribbon, the color of which is likewise selected by the company, and 
wrapped in a handkerchief, which is given to some one to hold. The performer 
next calls attention to a corded and sealed box, which has been seen standing 
on the table during the entire performance, and commands the borrowed watch 
to leave the handkerchief and appear in the corded and sealed box. Upon 
shaking out the handkerchief, the latter is seen to be empty. A spectator is 
requested to cut the tapes surrounding it and discovers in it another box, also 
sealed and corded. This is opened and in it is found a sealed and corded third 
box, which after being examined, is opened by a spectator, who discovers in it 
the borrowed watch, wrapped in the selected paper and tied with the selected 
color of ribbon. 

To understand the modus operandi of the trick a somewhat detailed description 
of the construction of the boxes is necessary. The smallest box, which is the 
only one of the three boxes that is prepared, is of about the size of a watch box 
and opens at the end same as the latter; the spring catch found on every watch 
box being however omitted. The end simply pivots in the middle (not on the 
top as in the watch box), two nails being for this purpose driven in the sides of 
the box. About a half an inch above these are stationed two more nails which 
simply being dummies, do not penetrate the sides of the box. At a similar 
distance below the center nails will be found two more nails, which however fit 
but loosely in their holes. The rest of the box is then studded with similar nails 
to match its prepared end. 

It will be readily understood, that upon partly withdrawing the bottom nails, the 
end of the box may be opened and any article introduced into it; but when the 
end is closed and the bottom nails pressed back into their place, the box may be 










freely examined without any one discovering the preparation, as the bottom 
nails entered the end and prevented it from being opened. A tape is now tied 
crosswise around the box in such a way as not to interfere with the working of 
the end. The latter is then placed upside down in a second larger box, whose 
only peculiarity is, that its inside is two inches longer and a quarter of an inch 
wider than necessary to ensure a snug fit. The prepared end of the small box is 
left partly open, a small wad of paper placed there preventing it from 
accidentally closing. The bottom nails are also partly withdrawn and are kept 
from sliding into place by additional wads. The second box is then corded and 
sealed and placed in the largest box in which it just fits; this box is then tied 
and sealed in a similar way. 

The rest of the properties required are several sheets of red, white and blue 
paper, some pieces of ribbon of different shades, and a large handkerchief with 
an old watch, which is in running order, sewn in its corner. 

The performer borrows a watch and wraps it in the paper chosen by the 
company, tying this with the selected ribbon as already explained. He then 
pretends to wrap the parcel in the handkerchief but palms it and instead wraps 
up the watch sewn in the double corner. This parcel is given to a spectator to 
keep, who is requested to convince himself of the presence of the watch in the 
handkerchief by listening to its ticking. In the meantime the conjurer has 
disposed of the watch by dropping it into his profonde or pochette. 

The watch apparently wrapped in the handkerchief is now commanded to leave 
the latter and to appear in the corded box. After the handkerchief is shaken out 
and seen to be empty, attention is called to the box, whose fastenings are duly 
inspected. A spectator cuts the tapes and the performer proceeds to take out the 
second box, which he gives to another spectator to hold, while he places the 
largest box on the table. During this time he has obtained possession of the 
borrowed watch and palmed it in the right hand; transferring the large box from 
the left to the right hand, thereby enabling him to lay the watch, unseen by any 
one, behind the large box in the act of placing the latter on the table. 

After the tapes surrounding the second box are cut and the latter opened by the 
performer, who under pretense of removing the paper packing, allows the 
borrowed watch, which he has meanwhile picked up, to slide into the partly 
open end of the small box, which contains a little cotton batting to prevent any 
noise made in dropping the watch into the box. All this of course is the work of 
an instant only, the performer immediately bringing out the small box after 
having closed its open end. While carrying it to a spectator with the request to 
examine it thoroughly, he presses the partly withdrawn nails into their regular 
place. The spectator, after examining the box as requested and finding nothing 







suspicious about it, cuts the tapes and discovers in it the missing watch, still 
contained in the original package. 

It will be best to have all boxes constructed of ordinary deal and have all three 
of like appearance, as in boxes made of fancy woods the nails on the innermost 
box, which play such an important part in the trick, would appear somewhat 
out of place. 
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Ice-Cream Made in a Borrowed Hat 


A.ITER having removed an immense quantity of articles as cannon balls, 

baby clothes, handkerchiefs, etc., from a borrowed hat, the conjurer 
deliberately pours into the latter all the ingredients, as cream, sugar, flavor, 
necessary for making ice-cream, and to the delight of the juvenile members of 
the company, immediately begins to produce a large quantity of ice-cream 
from the borrowed hat. 

Although this trick cannot be called a very artistic one, nevertheless its 
performance will be found to meet with great favor, especially with audiences 
where children are in the majority. 

The apparatus required consists of a tin receptacle a trifle smaller than the 
inside of a silk hat. By means of an upright partition the tin vessel is divided 
into two compartments of equal size, each compartment being closed by a 
separate sliding lid. After one of the compartments has been filled with ice¬ 
cream the lid is closed and the vessel placed in readiness on the servante. A silk 
hat is then borrowed and a quantity of articles, such as handkerchiefs, baby 
clothes, are produced from it in the regular way, the articles being then laid on 
the table, near its rear edge. Picking up the entire lot, at the same time 
introducing the vessel from the servante under it, the performer places 
everything back in the hat, of course introducing the vessel first, allowing the 
other things to he on top. 

The owner of the hat is then asked whether he desires to have his property 
wrapped up in order to facilitate the task of taking it home. No matter what the 
answer is, the conjurer lays the articles aside and proceeds to pour the 
ingredients for the making up of ice-cream into the empty compartment of the 
vessel, having slid back the lid in the meantime. This compartment is then 
closed, the other one opened and the ice-cream ladled out into suitable dishes, 
being then distributed among the company by the performer himself. While 


















every one's attention is drawn to him, the assistant takes the hat behind the 
scenes for an instant only, just giving him time to remove the vessel. 
Immediately returning with a brush and the hat, he vigorously applies the brush 
to the latter, which after the distribution of the ice-cream is then returned to its 
owner. 
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Coins and Plate 


In "The Modern Wizard" an explanation will be found of a very appropriate 

finale to the ever popular trick of catching out of the air a large quantity of 
coins, which are dropped into a borrowed hat. In the trick referred to the coins 
thus produced were poured on an ordinary plate, which was covered by a small 
sheet of paper, upon removal of which the coins were found to have flown. 

In the variation of the trick that I am about to describe practically the same 
conditions as in the first method prevail. A plate placed on the table, near its 
rear edge, a second plate or bowl on the servante of the latter, and a small sheet 
of paper, just large enough to cover the plate, constitute the necessary 
paraphernalia. After the conjurer has caught a sufficient quantity of coins and 
dropped them into the hat, he turns up the sweat band of the latter and tilting 
the hat towards himself so that the coins will slide to one end, inverts it on the 
plate, apparently pouring the coins into the latter. In reality however he allowed 
the coins to fall into the plate on the servante. If this sleight is executed with a 
proper amount of dexterity, the illusion will be found to be a perfect one. 

Removing the hat with one hand, the other hand, which has meanwhile picked 
up the sheet of paper, immediately places it over the plate, to prevent the 
spectators from seeing that it really is empty. The performer then seizes the 
plate, which is still covered and asks the spectators whether they would like to 
take home the coins as souvenirs. After having received an almost unanimous 
reply in the affirmative, the conjurer quickly removes the paper and pretends to 
toss the contents of the really empty plate out to the audience. 
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Coin and Sword 


T'HE performer takes a borrowed dollar and placing it with its rim on the 

very edge of a sword or large knife, balances it on the latter, then causing it to 
roll, without falling off, from one end of the sword to the other. The coin is 
then returned to its owner. 

My astute reader has of course guessed that it is necessary to exchange the 
borrowed coin for a prepared dollar, which really consists of three coins, a 
dollar, a nickel five cent piece and a half dollar which are stuck together by 
means of adhesive wax. The five cent piece, which is attached to the center of 
the dollar and which is the middle piece, form a groove by the aid of which the 
coin may be balanced and caused to freely roll back and forth on the sword. It 
is almost unnecessary to state that during the trick only the unprepared side of 
the dollar is seen by the audience, who have no suspicion of the presence of the 
other two coins on the back of the latter. Seen from a little distance which 
"lends enchantment to the view," the feat is a very pretty one and may be 
nicely combined with other coin tricks. 
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The Spirit Envelope 


THE spirit envelope can be employed to excellent advantage in connection 

with a great many different tricks, as by its aid answers can be given to 
proposed questions, names of selected cards will be disclosed, etc., according 
to the fancy of the performer. 

The effect of the trick is as follows: From a wire or ribbon stretched across the 
room is seen suspended an envelope, which, if the conjurer likes, he can take 
down and show empty. A question is then written by a spectator on a card 
furnished by the performer, who visibly places it in the suspended envelope. 
After a few moments have elapsed, to give the spirits time to operate, as the 
performer explains, he takes down the envelope and takes out of it a card, 
which contains a full and correct answer to the proposed question. 

The only peculiarity of the suspended envelope, only the back of which is 
shown to the company during the entire trick, is that its front is covered with a 
good quality of black satin, which is neatly glued on. In taking down the 
envelope for the purpose of showing it empty and subsequently in inserting the 
card containing the question, the conjurer is very careful not to expose the 
black, rear side of the envelope. By means of any dodge at his command, such 
as the use of a prepared pad of paper, between which a layer of carbon paper is 
concealed, he has acquainted his assistant behind the scenes with the nature of 
the question, whereupon the assistant rapidly writes an answer to the latter on a 
duplicate card, which he encloses in a second envelope prepared exactly like 
the suspended one. This envelope he places, black side uppermost, on a 
shallow metal tray, over the flat part of which black satin has been glued, the 
rest of the tray being japanned black. 

While the performer is still entertaining the audience with his patter, the 
assistant brings in the tray and places it on a chair or table. The conjurer then 
announces that no doubt by this time the spirits have performed the allotted 























task, and seizing the tray, goes to the suspended envelope. The envelope 
already lying on the tray cannot be noticed, especially as the performer it at 
some little distance from the audience, After taking down the suspended 
envelope, the conjurer places it, black side downwards, exactly upon the 
envelope on the tray, then picking up both envelopes together, they appearing 
as one to the audience. In replacing them on the tray, they are carelessly turned 
over, whereby the second envelope, which contains the answer to the question, 
is brought uppermost. This envelope the conjurer opens and extracts from it the 
card as described, the original envelope, the black side of which is now 
uppermost, remaining unseen on the tray, which a moment later is carried off 
the stage by the assistant. 
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The New Colored Sand Trick 


In "The Modern Wizard" I explained a trick with sands of four different 

colors. In the next pages I will describe two different and later versions of the 
same trick. 

First Method 

The conjurer prepares himself for the trick by placing about a wineglassful of 
ordinary sand, dyed a red color, on a small sheet of goldbeater's skin, wrapping 
up the sand firmly in the latter, and after tying the parcel with a strong thread, 
trims off the superfluous skin. After having made up a number of parcels of 
each color of sand, he places one of each in a bag of unprepared sand of the 
corresponding color and is then ready for the performance of the trick. 

Showing an ordinary basin or bowl, he partly fills it with water and reaching 
into the bags of sand takes out several handfuls of each color, placing them in 
the bowl and stirring them up, so they will become thoroughly mixed. While 
placing the sand in the bowl, the performer picks out and loads into the latter 
the prepared parcels. Showing several empty plates, he states that he will 
produce from the bowl any of the colors of sand in a perfectly dry state. After 
the spectators have named the color they desire him to produce first, he places 
his empty hand in the bowl, finds the parcel of the desired color and closing his 
hand over it, brings it out. With the other hand he picks up one of the plates and 
holding the hand containing the parcel above it, squeezes the latter, thereby 
breaking the thin skin and causing the sand to trickle upon the plate in a 
perfectly dry state. 

The empty skin, which remains concealed in the hand is then disposed of by 
dropping it into the profonde or may be hidden under the towel with which the 
performer dries his hands after each production. The remaining colors of sand 
are then called for and produced in a similar manner. 














To prevent the water from entering the skin and wetting the sand, while the 
parcel lies in the basin of water, the opening of the skin is stopped up by melted 
paraffine dropped on it from a burning candle. 

Second Method 

Although this method bears a certain resemblance to the one just described, the 
manner of performing it is an entirely different one. 

The conjurer must provide himself with several toy balloons, which after being 
expanded a trifle are each filled with unprepared, different colored sand; each 
balloon is then closed by tying a strong thread around the opening. If the 
performer chooses he can use goldbeater's skin instead of the balloons. 

Placed on the performer's table are several plates containing dry sand, one of 
the small prepared balloons being concealed behind the rim of each plate, the 
contents of which the performer now proceeds to empty into the bowl or basin 
of water. As he picks up a plate, he at the same time seizes the balloon 
concealed behind it and drops it into the water with the sand, being now at 
liberty to produce from the bowl any of the colors of sand. For this purpose he 
simply finds the proper balloon, closing his hand over it and bringing it out. By 
squeezing the parcel he breaks the skin surrounding it or cuts it with one of his 
finger nails, which for that purpose has been left long and sharp. 
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The Candy Bag, Watch and Handkerchiefs 

,/k WATCH and two handkerchiefs are borrowed and then placed into an 

ornamented pasteboard cylinder, the open ends of which are then closed by two 
lids. Once more showing that the articles are really contained in the tube, the 
performer introduces a cubical candy bag, which is closed by two ribbons tied 
crosswise around it. Opening these ribbons he commences to distribute candy 
out of the bag, when suddenly he produces from among the candy the first 
borrowed handkerchief, which is quickly followed by the watch and remaining 
handkerchief. The cylinder is then opened and found to be perfectly empty. 

In the pasteboard cylinder is concealed a second, somewhat shorter cylinder, 
the inside of which is lined similar to the cylinder proper and which can freely 
move back and forth in the latter. The borrowed articles are therefore really 
placed into the inside cylinder, and while picking up the upper lid of the 
cylinder proper the performer holds it for an instant behind a box standing on 
the table, allowing the inside cylinder to slide out and to remain standing 
behind the box. The second remaining lid is then placed on the lower end of the 
now empty cylinder. 

In the bottom of the candy bag will be found a round hole, which is a shade 
larger in diameter than the inside cylinder hidden behind the box. On the inside 
of the bag is glued a cylinder, the lower end of which corresponds Nvith the 
size of the hole cut in the bottom of the bag. 

While engaging the attention of the spectators with his patter, the performer 
secretly places the candy bag over the cylinder hidden behind the box, causing 
the cylinder to enter the bag and to remain there by being held in place with his 
fingers. 


In order to be able to apparently show that the articles are still contained in the 











pasteboard cylinder, one of the lids is a double one, the inner one having a bit 
of white lining glued on. The performer therefore removes the outer lid, 
exposing the inner one, thus convincing the audience, who appear to see the 
upper handkerchief, that the articles are still there. 

The bag is now opened and some of the candy that is packed around the tube, is 
distributed. Then the articles are one after the other produced from the bag and 
handed to their respective owners. 
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The Floating Ball of Paper 


THE Floating Paper Ball Trick is a genuine Japanese feat which up to the 

present time has been known to two or three performers only. For an 
unfathomable and mysterious trick it can hardly be surpassed, for in seeing it 
performed the saying that "the more you look, the less you see," will only 
become too true. 

The performer shows a sheet of soft tissue paper of about a foot square, 
crumpling it up into a ball, which, as he states in his patter, he will suspend in 
the air without any support whatever. He proceeds to do so and the paper ball is 
seen to remain suspended in the air. To prove that nothing sustains it, the 
conjurer passes both hands above, below and all around the ball. Finally he 
takes the right hand and holding it some six inches above the ball, by raising 
and lowering the band, causes the ball to ascend and descend, being seemingly 
attracted in some mysterious way by the fingers, whose every move it 
obediently follows. During all this time the performer passes his disengaged 
hand above, below and all around the ball, even passing it through between 
hand and ball, while the latter is ascending. 

The ball is then placed on an ordinary plate, which the performer holds with his 
left hand. The right band then approaches the center of the lower side of the 
plate, and the moment it does so, the ball rises up in the air, dancing up and 
down according to the movements of the right hand under the plate. Once more 
the performer suspends the ball in the air and with the left hand holding the 
plate some six inches above it, places the right hand on the upper side of the 
plate. By raising and lowering this hand he causes the ball to repeat its 
mysterious performance. Finally the paper forming the ball is unrolled and 
after being shown from all sides, is passed for examination. 

The author has no doubt but that during the perusal of the effect of the trick, his 
readers' face will assume a somewhat incredulous look, but nevertheless the 












effect described is exactly the one produced upon the audience. 

The secret of the trick is simplicity itself, depending upon the use of an 
extremely fine silk thread, which is no thicker than a hair. (Although the author 
is a dealer in magicians supplies, he does not consider it fair to advertise his 
wares here, but as it will be practically impossible for the reader to obtain the 
proper thread, without the use of which the trick loses half its artistic beauty, 
the author shall be pleased to furnish this thread at cost price to the readers of 
this volume). 

To one end of this thread is fastened a pellet of adhesive wax, which is then 
attached to the back of the conjurer's head, the other part of the thread being 
allowed to hang down. To the other end of the thread is fastened another pellet 
of wax by means of which this end is fastened to the performer's shoulder. This 
arrangement is necessary, as by its use any accidental breakage of the thread, 
which is quite long, is thereby avoided. 

When ready to perform the experiment, the performer picks up the paper, at the 
same time moving a chair or table out of his way and secretly sticking the end 
of the thread which he took off his shoulder to the back of the chair or rear 
edge of the table top, thereby completing his arrangement. Turning his side to 
the audience, the chair standing in direct line with his person, he carefully 
walks backwards until the thread is drawn almost taut. He now places the sheet 
of paper around the thread, forming it into a ball, which he suspends in the air 
as described by simply regulating his position so that the thread is drawn fairly 
taut. The ascending and descending of the ball is accomplished by the raising 
and lowering of the head, which looks perfectly natural as the performer takes 
care to make it act in perfect unison with the movement of the right hand, 
which seems to be the cause of the movements of the ball. 

The use of the plate is not necessary, but makes the trick much more 
mysterious, besides strengthening the audience in the belief that it is the right 
hand which is the attractive power. As this is "misdirection" upon which the 
success of all tricks depends, due attention ought to be paid to this part of the 
trick. 

For the passing of the hands around the ball, no special directions can very well 
be given at the first thought one would believe that the passing of the hands 
would be limited on account of danger of coming in contact with the thread, 
but such is not the case, as with a little practice the hands can, to all intents and 
purposes, be apparently passed around the ball in any direction. 



The use of the special thread is recommended, because it makes the trick 
practically undetectable and admits of its performance in the parlor under the 
very eyes of the spectators. However if desired, a fine black thread, or what is 
better, a dark grey thread, which is of the same color as the atmosphere, may be 
substituted in stage performance. 

End of "Latter Day Tricks" 
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PREFACE 

Every deception contained herein has been performed by the author. 

In this collection the reader will find simple so-called "pocket" tricks, 
advanced big-apparatus tricks, and also some of the finest stage illusions 
ever seen on any stage in any country at any time. 

If, therefore, the reader cannot find something herein to suit his pocket, 
taste and ability, he must indeed be very hard to please. 

A quarter of a century of magic (before the Public) has taught me this one 
great lesson, viz., it is not always the most costly experiments which go 
best with an audience; on the contrary, I have frequently found a 
childishly simple item, well worked up with suitable and witty patter, will 
gain applause more quickly than a really difficult sleight which has cost 
one months of hard practice. 

I suggest, however, that the student always studies his audience and tries 
to make up his programme to suit the taste of the onlookers, e.g., if you 
are going to perform at a smoking concert—where men will be in the 
company—then deceptions with cards, cigarettes, matches, cigars, billiards 
bails, etc., will naturally appeal; but if for the members of a Mothers' 
Meeting, then I suggest a programme in which flowers, thimbles, wool, 
cotton, needles and silks, etc.; whilst for children you would again work 
another programme altogether, in which most of the items were mirth- 
provoking and the balance consisted of something to eat! 

Write your own patter and do not pinch your gags from a conjurer you 
saw the night before at the Palace. If you are not naturally funny, do not 
try to be, but simply chat to your audience in a homely kind of way. 

It is useless to expect to become a full-blown wizard quickly, for it simply 
cannot be done; Rome was not built in a day, so you will have to take 
your time over it, as did the Romans before you. 









CHAS. CRAYFORD, M.I.M.C. 
"The Kentish Mystic." 
c/o "The Stage," 

19 Tavistock Street, 

Covent Garden, 

London, W.C.2. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The great charm about a magical act is the "stage setting." This should 

be neat and effective. Years ago it was usual to have a central table, and 
two small side-tables. Nowadays the Public expects to see beautiful 
draperies, a super carpet, several uniformed assistants, and a stage literally 
covered with huge illusions, and pretty properties. 

Again, there is the sleight-of-hand performer who may, perhaps, do a 
"front-cloth" act, without the aid of even a table or a chair, but, frankly, 
although his performance may be very clever, he is not wanted, as half the 
audience cannot possibly see what he is doing, owing to the fact that eggs, 
cards, coins and similar small objects are not suitable for theatres or 
music halls. 

If you do not perform in fancy costume, I suggest that you always wear 
evening-dress; never work magic in a jacket-suit or street clothes—it lets 
the show down at the start, and effect is everything. 

At first you may find a little trouble attached to arranging your 
programme. Some writers upon this subject would say that each problem 
should follow the preceding one in a kind of sequence. With all due 
respect to law and order, I do not consider this need be so, but at the same 
time I would not suggest jumping from (say) "The Little Wanderer" to 
"The Vanishing Lady." There is, however, no harm in working the small 
effects first, and the larger ones afterwards, always remembering to 
reserve your best item for the last. 

It is one big mistake to "specialise" in Magic; one man will specialise in 
cards, another in coins, another in handkerchiefs or flags: the net result of 
programmes so arranged is that three-quarters of the audience are simply 
"bored stiff," whereas such is never the case if the deceptions have been 
arranged with a keen eye for variety; and the greater the variety the better. 








All things being equal, practice is the one and only thing which will "get 
you there." No one is, was, or ever will be, a born conjurer. It is simply a 
matter of practice, and the more you practise the better you will become. 
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THE LITTLE WANDERER 

I CANNOT understand why the modern Magician is so keen upon 

getting the latest novelty which happens to be advertised in some magical 
catalogue when a vast number of far better tricks (one now never sees) are 
procurable. The hunting for "the latest thing out" is so common amongst 
wizards, that the natural result is one sees the same tricks performed 
north, south, east and west, for no other reason than because it was in So- 
and-So's Xmas price-list! At the risk of being behind the times, I am now 
going to explain a deception, which is too small to be performed in a large 
theatre or hall, but which is quite suitable for drawing-room work, it 
appears to be due to pure sleight of hand, and is never seen in these days, 
because it first appeared about 90 years ago, and is therefore "so 
dreadfully out of date" that the modern entertainer will not entertain it for 
a single moment, although his grandfather probably thought it extremely 
smart, and very likely laughed as heartily at it as would the audience of to¬ 
day if only given a chance of so doing. 


A little wooden doll (like 
a Noah's Ark man) 4-1/2 
ins. in length (and 
painted) is seen standing 
upon your table; you next 
exhibit a cloak, which is 7 
ins. long by 6-1/2 ins. at 
the bottom; it has an 
opening at the top 1-1/2 
ins. wide to admit the 
Little Wanderer's neck. 
Turn the cloak inside out, 
and outside in, and put it 
upon the figure whom 
f JEl- you now command to go 

to Jericho. He remains motionless, and refuses to obey, so you say, "Oh, I 














see what it is, he's hard up, and hasn't got his fare; I had better give him 
some money to go with." So saying, you hold the little chap by the head 
with your left hand, whilst your right hand finds its way to your trousers 
pocket for some cash, which latter is given to Mr. John Jones (or whatever 
his name is), who at once disappears, and is no more seen. You turn the 
cloak inside out again to prove his absence. 

Both the doll and cloak are faked—the latter has a 
pocket (Z, Fig. 1) sewn to the back portion and of 
such size as to accommodate the head of the doll, 
which latter is removable owing to it fitting into a 
socket (J, Fig. 2). When pretending to get money 
from your pocket you palm the body of John Jones 
(in your right hand) and deposit it in your pocket. 

To complete the illusion it only remains for you to 
drop the head into the miniature pocket (Z, Fig. 1), 
where it will remain, even when the cloak is turned 
inside out, but remember to keep the pocket side of 
the cloak towards your person, and thus away from 
the eagle eye of your audience, who will now be 
spellbound! 


In presenting this illusion, the chief thing to 
remember is not to look at your right-hand when 
placing it in your trousers pocket for a coin, because if you do all eyes 
will at once be centred upon your right hand, and, if you are not 
particularly smart in palming, the audience may detect a false move, 
which the money question is intended to cover up. The shoulders of the 
doll are its widest part, and the feet the narrowest, so you will find it more 
convenient to turn the body upside down (under cover of the cloak), thus 
bringing the shoulders towards the hall of the thumb, and the feet towards 
the fingers, which latter keep well together, so that the onlookers cannot 
possibly see between them. 
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UMBRELLA-STAND FROM 
UMBRELLA 

It IS a common occurrence to see an umbrella extracted from an 

umbrella-stand, but when it comes to an umbrella-stand being extracted 
from an umbrella it is a very different story altogether, yet it can be done, 
as will be seen presently, and as an unusual opening I can, recommend it 
to those on the look-out for something which has not been "done to death" 
by the magical fraternity generally. 

Performer comes in with opera cloak over his arm, 
umbrella in hand, and opera hat on his head—he raises 
(and compresses) the hat as he makes his bow to the 
audience; he throws his cloak over a chair back, and 
there only remains in his hand the umbrella, which he 
proceeds to open, and from it extracts an umbrella- 
stand which he places on the floor; he then closes the 
umbrella and puts it into the stand! 

The umbrella-stand (Fig. 3) is made of black Italian 
cloth and (like the opera hat) is collapsible, and, 
indeed, works on exactly the same principle, viz., 
spring hinges, so that when collapsed it will take up 
very little room and can therefore be easily 
accommodated in a large buckram-lined pocket 
situated on the right-hand side of the Performer's coat 
(Fig. 4) from which it can be easily extracted by the 
right hand under cover of the umbrella, which is now 
opened to its fullest extent and held in the left hand. To 
make the stand appear more realistic it has a piece of 
coloured ribbon at the top and a similar piece at the bottom; it also has 
some imitation flowers worked in silk in the centre, the whole looking 
like the japanned article with painted ornamentations, which we so often 























There is perhaps no special reason 
why this trick should be used as 
an opening, except that an 
umbrella seems to go rather 
naturally with a hat and cloak, but 
if no trickery is to take place with 
the cloak and hat, it may seem 
well to forego this item as an 
opening item, and introduce it 
later, in which case the umbrella 
might be lying on one of your 
tables. There is, however, one 
great advantage attached to 
working this deception first, and 
that is, you get rid of the umbrella- 
stand, which is rather a bulky 
load, and apt to make the right side of your coat stick out in a manner 
which does not flatter your tailor, to put it mildly, but, if worked as an 
opening effect, you can make your entrance from the wings, keeping your 
right side furthest from your audience. 
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ONLY A REEL OF COTTON! 

One often wonders how a conjurer gains possession of certain articles 

without the audience knowing, or seeing how he does so. In Magic, 
however, one must bear in mind things are not always what they seem. 

Here, for example, is a case where a reel of 
cotton is seen on the Wizard's table, and, look 
at it as you will, it appears to be nothing more 
nor less than an ordinary, common or garden 
reel of cotton, 1-3/4 ins. high by 1-1/2 ins. in 
diameter, with a hole at top and bottom (Fig. 5) 
just like any other reel of cotton. This is picked 
up with the left hand, and after drawing 
attention to "Coats' cottons being the best in the 
world" (or any other remark suitable to the 
occasion), it is placed down on the table again 
with the right hand. As far as the audience is 
concerned that is all that happens, but, during 
those 20 seconds, Mr. Wizard has gained 
possession of a nice little silk handkerchief which is the one thing in all 
the world he required for his next experiment, and which he desired to 
produce magically. 


A 


























Fig. 6 is the inside of the 
homely reel of cotton, from 
which you will see that the 
reel is not real after all, but 
merely a make-believe: in 
other words, it consists of an 
inner and outer shell, the latter 
fitting comfortably and 
loosely on the former. Into A 
(Fig. 5) is placed the silk 
handkerchief of which Mr. 

Performer desires to gain 
possession, unknown to the 
audience; the outer shell is 

again placed upon the inner one, and put in readiness (with portion B 
(Fig. 5) uppermost) upon a table, and everything is quite in order. 

We will suppose for the sake of argument you wish to perform "the 
twentieth-century handkerchief trick," otherwise known as "joining the 
colours," in which two kerchiefs are tied together, a third vanished, and 
ultimately found securely tied between the other two! Now we will say 
the two silks have been joined together and placed in a glass, pick up your 
reel of cotton with left hand, and allow the lower portion B to fall into the 
palm; this, of course, contains a duplicate of the third handkerchief which 
is to be finally found between the other two. With your right hand put the 
reel of cotton (outer portion only) on your table, and proceed to 
materialise the third silk from what the audience consider to be your bare 
hands, but really, all that has to be done is to extract the handkerchief 
from its little circular hiding-place in the palm of your left hand, and, 
under cover of the silk, you can easily drop the fake into a well (or open 
trap) in your table-top, and everyone will wonder what the reel of cotton 
was for! 
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THAT ACE AGAIN! 

CARD tricks are always popular, and as a pack can generally be found 

in every house there's no difficulty attached to the provision of the needful 
properties. 

I suppose everyone has heard about "the three-card trick," which is 
mainly practised by so-called "Card-Sharpers," who frequent racecourses, 
and try to "have" modest people in railway carriages, etc. Well, you can, 
if you like, call this experiment "the three-card trick" because three cards 
are employed in it, although, to be quite honest with you, there is no 
connection whatever between this and THE "three-card trick." 

Put down on to the table three cards in a row (as shown in the 
accompanying illustration), viz., three of Clubs, five of Hearts, and two of 
Spades: but see to it that the right and left sides of the five of Hearts are 
covered up by the other two cards, so that the five of Hearts really looks 
like the Ace of Hearts, which, in fact, everybody will take it to be (Fig. 7). 



Now cover over the cards with a large pocket handkerchief, under cover 
of which move the two outside cards (i.e., three of Clubs and two of 
Spades) from off the central one, so that when the handkerchief is 
removed everyone can see quite plainly that the Ace (?) has vanished into 
thin air! 


















"I will now cause the Ace to disappear from under the Irish linen and fly 
into my pocket. Watch closely, please, while I just say one, two, two and 
a half (!), three!" At the word "three" pull off the handkerchief with your 
right hand and allow your audience to see quite plainly that there are only 
three cards on the table: (1) Three of Clubs; (2) Five of Hearts; (3) Two of 
Spades; whilst with your left hand you produce from one of your pockets 
an Ace of Hearts, which had been there waiting patiently for extraction, 
since you made your preparations prior to the commencement of the 
experiment. 

An improvement upon the above method is to withdraw the Ace of Hearts 
from the pocket of a confederate, or, if no confederate can be found who 
can be trusted "not to give the show away," a very safe plan is to slip the 
desired pasteboard into a chap's pocket when no one is looking; but, if this 
latter course is adopted, care should be taken to work the experiment at 
once, without giving your victim time to discover the evil fact that you 
have "planted" on him an Ace of Hearts! 
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COIN JUGGLERY 


Many people cannot distinguish jugglery from conjuring, although, as 

a matter of fact, they are as unlike each other as ventriloquism is unlike 
wire-walking! 

The little experiment now about to be described is pure jugglery, and 
requires a fair amount of patience, a good eye, a steady hand, and some 
nerve. 





Place two pennies upon the back of 
your right hand in the positions 
indicated by Nos. 1 and 2 in the 
picture (Fig. 8). Now wave your 
hand upwards (as indicated by the 
arrow) thus throwing the coins in 
the air; as they fall catch them, if 
you can, and if you can't, well, try 
again, remembering the ancient 
maxim, "Rome was not built in a 
day." 


The whole point of this seeming 

adroitness, and wonderful dexterity, lies in the fact that if you wish to be 
successful you must catch No. 2 first, as the money descends, for, "as sure 
as eggs are eggs," if you attempt to catch No. 1 before making sure of No. 
2, failure will follow, and both coins will fall to the floor. 


Remember, too, you must not turn your hand over but keep the back 
thereof uppermost all the time and simply "grab" at the pence in their 
descent. 


This can also be done with three coins, which, of course, is far more 
difficult, and therefore requires more practice: but it nevertheless can be 


















done provided the coins are placed in the following order: No. 1 on nail 
(or first joint) of middle finger; No. 2 on root (or third joint) of middle 
finger; and No. 3 in the centre of the back of the hand. The coins thus 
placed, it is merely a matter of keeping cool, and remembering that the 
last coin to go up into the air must be the first one to be caught on its 
return journey. 
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MATCH ARITHMETIC 


Ask your friends if they can add one to 20 and make 19? Naturally they 


will think this quite impossible, as one added to 20 would, in the ordinary 
course, make 21. But they do not see "the catch," so when everybody has 
decided that "it is impossible," you calmly take a box of matches out of 
your pocket and arrange them as in the first of the accompanying 
diagrams (Fig. 9). 



You then add one more match taking the precaution, however, to place it 
between the two Roman figures X and X (Fig. 10); in this way the former 
numeral for 20 becomes converted into 19 which was what you invited 
your spectators to do, viz., add one to 20 and make 19, which, after all, is 
quite simple when you know how to do it! 
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TRY YOUR LUNGS 


rUT a glass bottle down flat on a 

table (as in our drawing, Fig. 11), 
and into the mouth of it place a very 
small piece of cork (say about the 
size of a pea); now challenge Dick 
Smith to blow the little piece of 
cork into the bottle, and watch his 
face! Poor chap, he will blow, and 
blow, and blow till his eyes look as 
if they are coming out of his head, 
and then he starts to get blue in the 
face just as if he had had an over-dose of gas at the dentist's! Finally, he 
gives it up as a bad job, so Bill Jones takes it on "'cause anyone could do a 
thing like that, if he's got any lungs at all," so he says, but, after repeated 
attempts, he, too, finds that the harder he blows so much the harder is it 
for him to accomplish his task, as the cork simply flies out of the bottle 
with ever-increasing force, instead of going into the bottle. 

There is one way, and one way only, of blowing this little piece of cork 
into the bottle, viz., get a straw and blow through it as quietly as possible 
on to the cork, which latter will then fly into the bottle as quickly as if you 
had said the magic word "Presto"! 
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A USEFUL CANDLE 

ThIS can be purchased (from any magical depot), with the aid 

of which one can produce a very good effect, but the candle is a 
faked one! A glance at Fig. 12 will at once show the construction 
of this handy make-believe. About a third of the candle is quite 
solid and ordinary, except that it is much larger than those in 
everyday use, the rest is perfectly hollow! It will therefore be 
easy for the student to understand how a silk handkerchief can be 
placed inside the candle (before the commencement of the show), 
and the candle placed in a candlestick and lighted in order to 
prove, in conjurer's logic, that it is a genuine article! 

A duplicate silk handkerchief of the one previously placed inside 
the candle may now be vanished by whatever method your fancy 
f [fi.ia, dictates. The candle extinguished, wrapped up in a sheet of 
newspaper, and a few mystic passes made over the packet. 

Upon breaking open the parcel the candle will appear to have gone, and in 
its place will be found the missing handkerchief, as illustrated in Fig. 13. 

The special charm about this 
deception is its seeming 
straightforwardness, no 
specially constructed 
apparatus being used (as far as 
the audience is able to judge) 
for either the purpose of 

production or vanishing, and the candle itself certainly appears to have 
"honesty" written all over it in letters of gold! 

The one and only drawback to the trick lies in the fact that an expensive 
and specially made candle is destroyed at each performance, an objection 
which some people get over by making their own candles out of white 















glazed paper and glueing a small piece of real candle to the top thereof. 
This is undoubtedly a cheaper way of going to work, but at close quarters 
an enlightened audience is apt to "smell a rat." 
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THE HYPNOTISED MATCH 



described a candle effect, it will, I think, be suitable if I 


now give away a little startling match trick, which, if a bit small presented 
alone, can nevertheless be very well introduced whenever a match has to 
be used, e.g., to ignite "a useful candle," or a cigarette previously 
produced from the fingertips, etc. 

The match in question is a wooden one, and even at close quarters looks 
just exactly the same as any other wooden match. With it, however, one 
can produce an effect which cannot be brought about with any of Bryant 
& May's manufactured goods. 


The effect of this baffling little 


swindle is as follows: The Performer 
extracts a match from a matchbox, 


places it upon the outside of the box, 
(Fig. 14), makes a few passes over it 
with his hand, when, "lo and behold" 
(as writers upon magic used to say in 
the days of my childhood) the match 
stands in an upright position without 
visible means of support and remains 
in the perpendicular for an indefinite 
period of time. 



At the will of the man-of-mystery the match is removed and placed again 
in the box, there to remain silent amidst its silent companions till the next 
performance! 

Like all really good magical secrets this is simplicity itself. The 
performing match, needless to say, is a prepared one, depending for its 
success upon a miniature metal spike like unto the point of a needles 
which is inserted in the bottom of the match and which is so very sharp 


















that it will at once penetrate a matchbox or table, and it is so minute that 
even the operator himself can hardly see it—but he can certainly feel it all 
right! 

To lovers of pocket tricks this should commend itself, and any smoker 
can gain popularity every time he lights his pipe by hypnotising a match 
before replacing the box into his pocket. 
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PIGEON PIE 


TRICKS with livestock were at one time very popular, and the applause 

which such deceptions usually elicited amply repaid one for any trouble 
involved. Times have changed, likewise public opinion, and to-day 
deceptions necessitating the use of live-stock are so unpopular that it is 
perhaps wisest not to include them in one's repertoire. Some years ago 
however, "pigeon-pie" was to be found in almost every conjurer's kit-bag, 
but to-day it is seldom seen. The effect is this: Two soup plates are 
exhibited, one of which is handed round for examination. The other is 
seen to be overflowing with bran, a little of which latter the magician 
gently blows on to the floor, and then places the scrutinised plate on top 
of the one containing the bran. Cabalistic language now volleys forth 
from the wizard's vocal organs, the upper plate is removed, and the fact 
revealed that the bran has vanished into thin air, a pigeon having taken its 
place! 

So much for the effect, and now for the explanation. 



The plate which was not given for examination was not really piled up 
with bran as the audience was led to suppose, but contained a tin fake "A- 
B" (Fig. 15) which exactly fitted the plate and to which was glued a 
quantity of bran, a little loose bran being sprinkled on the top thereof in 
order that some might be blown on to the floor to add a little colour to the 
situation! Mr. Pigeon rested underneath this fake, and when the magical 
entertainer blew the superfluous bran away he proceeded to place the 
unprepared plate on top of the fake. On again removing it, however, he 
removed the fake as well, which latter was not noticed by the audience, all 













eyes being naturally fixed upon the unexpected bird! 


A very good way of working this illusion is to have sweets instead of a 
live bird. Confection is not likely to offend anybody, and if high-class in 
quality it is sure to get the performer in favour amongst the audience, who 
will forthwith proceed to "eat his very good health" as if they had never 
tasted sweets before! 
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THE MYSTIC CAULDRON 

THIS deception is sometimes 

called "The Macbeth Mystery" 
owing to the cauldron being thought 
to resemble that alluded to in the 
witches' scene in "Macbeth." The so- 
called cauldron is nothing more or 
less than a faked gipsy cauldron 
now being sold by ironmongers in 
place of the old-fashioned wooden 
coal-boxes. The performer first 
proves the receptacle to be quite 
empty, then placing one hand into 
the cauldron he produces a beautiful 
bouquet of choice flowers which he 
throws down on the stage (Fig. 16, 
A), and at the same time flames of 
fire burst forth from the cauldron as 
shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Upon these a big tin 
stew-pan is placed, the lid of which 
is forthwith removed, and the 

performer produces two rabbits 

(Fig. 16, B), both of which are evidently very much "alive and kicking"! Two eggs are 
then placed into the stew-pan and covered by the lid. This latter is once again 
removed and two doves are seen to fly out (Fig. 16, C). 

This forms a pretty illusion, and is quite easy to work, but by no means simple to 
explain upon paper; however, I will do my best. 

To begin with, then, in the centre of the cauldron is an iron cup, 2-1/2 ins. in diameter 
by 1-1/4 ins. deep. This is secured to the bottom of the cauldron by a screw and nut. 

Into this cup is placed a little methylated ether, which is prevented from running over 

















by an india-rubber cover fitting over the top of the metal cup, and to this india-rubber 
cover is attached a small black bag made of Italian cloth and into which a bouquet of 
silk flowers is placed. These flowers are not seen by the audience owing to the 
presence of the black bag containing them, and which is provided with a piece of 
elastic run through a hem at the top, thus effectively closing the mouth of the bag until 
released by the adroit fingers of the performer. 




Fig. 17 is the lid, having a solid bottom at B, so that the doves can easily rest between 
the two portions C and D, which are held together by bayonet catches L, M.; these fit 
into small slits in the true lid at P and N. Q is the handle, underneath which will be 
noticed two black dots representing airholes to prevent the birds from being 
suffocated. This entire lid (complete) fits into the portion I-I, which has a bottom at J, 
upon which the two doves' eggs are placed. 

G is where the rabbits live. This part has no bottom at X, but the quadrupeds are kept 
imprisoned by a kind of shell, T, which has a true bottom at O, and this entire piece 
fits exactly over G, being held in position with the performer's left hand whilst the 
right hand grips one of the handles, W-W. E represents the stew-pan as seen by the 
audience. 

The deception is presented as follows: Tip up cauldron so that the audience can see 
inside it, place right hand into cauldron, open black bag and produce bouquet of 
flowers, insert both hands into cauldron, the left hand releasing india-rubber cover 
from iron cup, whilst the right hand drops a small piece of metal potassium (about the 
size of a pea) into methylated ether; these two chemicals when brought into contact 
with each other cause fire. On to the flames put the stew-pan (complete), E, release T 
and withdraw the balance of the apparatus. The rabbits having escaped through X are 
now in T, which in turn is inside the cauldron. Take out the bunnies, replace the rest 
of the paraphernalia and then remove lid (true and false), put two doves' eggs into H, 
replace lid, giving the handle a sharp turn as you do so which will release the false lid 
D from the true C, bring away latter and show the hatched eggs! 
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JUG AND TUB ILLUSION 


A TUB 

(similar to an 
ordinary 
footbath) is 
freely 
exhibited, 
and a large 
jug is also 
shown to be 
full of water, 
which latter 
is poured into 
the tub, from 
which a 

couple of doves immediately fly out (Fig. 18). Such, then, is the effect of 
one of the most successful of modern stage tricks, and one which is 
equally suitable for either a pattering wizard or a dumb showman. 
Pigeons, rabbits, white rats, guinea-pigs, mice, puppies or kittens, could 
be substituted for the doves if preferred, whilst the performer who gives 
long entertainments "off his own bat" can work this experiment in lieu of 
the more time-honoured "inexhaustible hat," in which case instead of 
livestock he could create unbounded fun by producing such articles as 
cups, balls, flowers, flags, handkerchiefs, a bird-cage, sausages, carrots, 
garlands, ribbons, and so forth. 


















A glance at Fig. 19 should at once make 
everything perfectly clear. That portion 
of the jug marked P contains the water, 

F is the true bottom of the jug, and Y is 
the fake containing the doves. The tub is 
as innocent as the magician himself, and 
it is 18 inches from handle to handle and 
8 inches deep. Jug and tub are both 
made of metal and are painted (usually) 
white and gold outside and black inside. 

Immediately underneath the true bottom 
of the jug (and completely encircling it) 
there are a series of ornamentations 
(Fig. 20), the circles of which are 
airholes to prevent the livestock being suffocated. The jug stands 17 
inches high, and is 9 inches in diameter at the base. The fake (Fig. 21) has 
a small protuberance, N, in the centre of which is a little hole through 
which a piece of metal (not unlike a stout nail) passes and thus through 
one of the air-holes in the ornamentation. In this way the fake is 
effectually held in position. 


\ * / 

-O- 
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In presenting this clever deception the jug (of course, full of water) should 
be standing, inside the tub, on a table. Now remove the jug and place it on 
the floor, pick up tub, turn it upside down in order to convince everybody 
that it is "free from trickery," replace tub on table and jug within it. 

"You will not expect me to turn the jug upside-down, as I have just done 
the tub, I hope, for, you will notice, it is quite full of water!" So saying, 
sprinkle a little of the water on to the floor with your left hand and 
proceed to pick up the jug, by the handle, with the right hand, this time, 
however, taking pains to remove the fake. Pour the entire contents of the 
jug into the tub and then withdraw the birds, if, indeed, they need to be 
withdrawn. I think, however, you will most probably find they will 
immediately fly out, rejoicing in their liberty! 




















If you desire to prolong the agony by producing endless articles from the 
tub in place of doves, you will find on the market an immense variety of 
goods constructed in such a manner as to be handy for magical 
productions, e.g., bottomless cups, made to fit conveniently one inside the 
other, balls made of cloth and having a spring inside them, which, when 
not compressed, gives to the balls the appearance of solidity; flowers, 
sausages and carrots also made of cloth and having a spring inside them 
(like the balls), collapsible bird-cages, coloured paper ribbons half an inch 
wide and rolled (by machinery) into a coil like a roller bandage, silk 
handkerchiefs, and flags of all shapes and sizes!. 
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FLOWERS GROWN WHILE YOU 
WAIT 

A HANDSOME flower-pot is seen standing upon a table. Into this the 

magical entertainer puts a few seeds. He now waters them, when, 
gradually (but surely) flowers are seen to first put a few petals above the 
edge of the flower-pot (Fig. 22) and, finally, a most delightful production 
of flowers is the result of continued watering (Fig. 23). 






When I first heard of this trick I was under the impression that the gradual 
growth of flora was due to clock-work mechanism inside the prettily 
decorated pot. When I became wiser, however, I found out that I was 
entirely wrong, and that the deception depended for its success upon 

















something far more simple than clockwork. 


Inside the beautifully japanned pot there is 
yet another receptacle (as indicated by the 
dotted lines in Fig. 24), at the bottom of 
which is a large fiat circular cork into 
which fresh flowers are placed before the 
rise of the curtain. Water being poured into 
this inner portion causes the cork to float, 
and thus the flowers are seen rising higher 
and higher, little by little. The flower-pot is 
7 inches high, the inner lining is 6-1/2 
inches high by 3-3/4 inches in diameter, 
the cork is 1 inch thick by 3-1/4 inches in 

diameter. 

There are two ways of working this illusion. (1) The original way, and (2) 
the author's. The first method is to make holes in the cork and put fresh- 
cut flowers in these apertures prior to commencing the performance. The 
second method (my own) is fully illustrated in Fig. 24. Into the cork is put 
a wooden skewer (as used by butchers for trussing meat). This is painted 
green, and to it fresh-cut flowers are attached by green silk. In either case 
the preparation is rather a troublesome job, which is perhaps the greatest 
drawback to the experiment. 

The weakest point about the whole concern is that the pot cannot be freely 
exhibited before the seeds are thrown therein. As a matter of fact, these 
seeds need not exist at all (except in imagination), but it is as well to 
pretend to take a few seeds from a little box or packet and to appear to 
sprinkle them into the pot for appearance sake. 
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MATCHBOX DE LUXE 

THERE are many matchboxes upon the magical market, some will turn 

into a playing card, whilst others will send the matches flying in all 
directions the moment you attempt to strike one. Some contain matches 
which will not ignite, others contain matches which one can eat (being 
made of sweetmeat), whilst other varieties may be produced at the finger¬ 
tips or even get smaller and smaller at the wizard's will! In the opinion of 
the present writer, none of these trick matchboxes can "hold a candle" to 
the latest (and greatest) "master" matchbox, which will now be described 
in detail, its use being to secure a small load (e.g., silk handkerchief or 
flag, or packet of "spring"" flowers) secretly. The length of the box is 3 
inches, it is 2-1/4 inches wide and 1 inch deep. 

It is made of tin throughout, and covered with paper upon which is printed 
the well-known advertisement indicating Bryant & May's Special Safety 
Match, which that firm claims is "protection from fire," as well as being 
"not poisonous." To judge from the outside of the box one would at once 
come to the conclusion that it was just "innocency personified," but, open 
the box, and one at once comes to the conclusion that it is a veritable 
masterpiece of ingenuity! 


Fig. 25 represents the 
inside of the cover. A is 
the space for containing 
the "load." The raised 
portion, B (which is 
really at the back) acts as 
a stop and prevents the 
drawer from slipping out 
prematurely. C and D are 
raised portions of tin which prevent the "load" from being seen before the 
"call-boy" gives the tip! It will also be noticed that a small space exists 
between C-D and the outside cover. This is to allow the drawer to freely 





























run in and out without in any way interfering with the aforesaid "load." So 
much, then, for the cover, and now to describe the tricky drawer, which 
will either deliver a match or a magical "load" according to requirements! 



Fig. 26 illustrates the 
drawer. E-F is a 
shallow tray upon 
which some real 
matches may be 
placed, either for the 

purpose of proving (in conjurer's logic) that the box is full (?) of matches, 
or else for the purpose of withdrawing a match to light a candle or 
cigarette. G-H are the sides of the drawer, I is a tiny hinge attached to a 
movable flap, J. This flap may be made either to remain fiat against the 
bottom of the tray, and thus "out of action," or allowed to fall (as seen in 
the diagram), in which case it will push the "load" out of the box and thus 
into the hand of the person holding it, without the audience being any the 
wiser, owing to the fact that the back of the performer's hand is towards 
the spectators. 


The drawer can be pulled out half-way (or more) as frequently as the 
performer desires without any fear whatsoever of the flap falling, but if 
the drawer is pulled out more than three-quarters of its length, the flap 
will fall out and hang down, and, in this position, "deliver the goods" at 
the critical moment! 


It will therefore be seen that this is a wonderful improvement on the old 
method of secretly gaining possession of (say) a handkerchief by a 
matchbox, for, in that style, the matchbox had to always remain "open," 
whether in use or otherwise, until the silk was needed. That, however, was 
unnatural, for, in real life, one seldom sees matchboxes lying about open 
(unless in a stand). Usual? after extracting a match from a matchbox the 
box is closed until again wanted. This, then, can now be done by using the 
matchbox de luxe, and no magician (professional or amateur) should be 
without so handy and convenient an accessory. In fact, to quote the 
classics, "it should be in every conjurer's kit-bag," and I fully anticipate it 
will be before very long. 
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HOW TO INVENT MAGIC 

Knowing that many of the magical effects I produce are my own 

invention, a friend once asked me, "How do you set about inventing 
conjuring tricks?" This seems to me quite a reasonable question for the 
layman to put to the magician, and I venture to believe my readers will be 
interested in knowing how to invent mysterious deceptions. True we are 
not all gifted in the same way. To one is given the gift of languages, to 
another music, and so on. It therefore comes about that some people are 
so constructed that they possess no talent whatever for the creation of 
mysteries. Experience proves to me, however, that (for some 
unaccountable reason) most lovers of the art of magic possess in a greater 
or less degree "power to invent." This does not mean to say, of course, 
that one can simply sit down to order and invent a new method of 
vanishing or producing (say) an omnibus "from the bare hands, with 
sleeves rolled up to the elbows!" Not at all. But at the same time if you 
are always studying the art and practice of magic it is quite surprising 
how an effect will suddenly dawn upon you in a most unexpected manner. 
As an example of what I mean I will forthwith proceed to explain how I 
invented a small fake which I term— 
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CRAYFORD'S YANISHER 

I WAS sitting in my study one morning scribbling away at my desk, as 

usual, when the maid announced, "Mr. So-and-So to see you, sir." "Ask 
him in, please." Mr. So-and-So entered and sat down upon a chair. We 
discussed certain business, and, whilst doing so, I found myself (like so 
many nervy people) toying, in an aimless kind of way, with various 
articles lying upon my table. Amongst these was a nickel-plated screwtop 
from an old (and long since broken) vacuum flask. This I used for pins, 
stamps, wax vestas or other small oddments. At the moment it contained a 
few drawing-pins. Then I picked up a small tin of ointment, and, I know 
not why, removed the top therefrom. Having done so, I turned the lid of 
the tin (containing the ointment) upside-down and pushed it into the 
mouth of the vacuum flask screwtop, thereby discovering, quite by 
accident, that not only did the lid of the ointment tin fit exactly into the 
other lid, but also that the drawing-pins automatically vanished! I noticed, 
too, that although one might turn the article upside-down, the drawing- 
pins would not fall out. Further, when my visitor had left the house, I 
stood in front of a huge mirror (which I have used for many years for 
practice purposes), and found that at a short distance away the inside of 
the vacuum flask screwtop looked much the same whether the lid of the 
ointment tin was in or whether it was not, which, from a magical point of 
view, was the main desideratum. I now removed the inner lining and 
palmed it in my right hand (with the upper portion outwards); then I took 
a small silk handkerchief, which I held by the two top corners with both 
my hands, and exhibited it freely. I now folded the handkerchief 
sufficiently small to go into the screwtop (Fig. 27), and, in placing same 
down upon a table, with my right hand, calmly allowed the fake to fall 
from my palm upon the piece of silk, which latter was thus hidden. 








The vanish thus effected was, to my mind, so 
neat and complete that I had the entire apparatus 
re-nickel-plated, and since receiving it back from 
the firm to which I sent it, I have worked it in 
public many times with, I venture to think, great 
success. Anyway, I am perfectly certain that 
detection is absolutely impossible, provided the 
performer takes the precaution to keep the back 
of his right hand towards the spectators. "The best tricks," said that 
Master Magician, Mr. David Devant, "are those you invent yourself." He 
could hardly have said a truer word, and I have here explained how a very 
small thing will, if you take the trouble to think about it, lead step by step 
to quite a satisfactory finish. 
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A REMARKABLE 
TRANSFORMATION 


TrICKS and illusions of transformation are always more or less 

baffling, and the one which I am now about to give away is no exception 
to the rule; in fact, it is, perhaps, rather more striking than the average 
deception of this class, and is further benefited by being both new and 
original.* (* I sold this idea, with drawings, to the late William Ellsworth 
Robinson (Chung Ling Soo), who died, alas, in March, 1918.) 


A huge glass with stem and foot is seen to be full of tea-leaves, a metal 
cover is let down from the flies and proven empty; it is now allowed to 
completely envelope the glass; a whistle is blown, and the said cover 
again pulled up into the flies, when (low be it spoken), the tea-leaves are 
non est, but in place thereof is a young lady, who is now lifted out of the 
glass, and bows her thanks to the audience for their applause! 
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In the first place, I 
will freely and 
frankly admit that I 
have framed this 
original stage 
illusion on the lines 
of the old-fashioned 
"bran-glass," in 
which a glass is seen 
full of bran one 
minute, and a few 
moments later found 
to be full of sweets, 
but, as even that 
deception may not be 


known to all of my readers, I will proceed to describe in detail the ways 















and means of bringing about this strange new transformation from tea- 
leaves to a human being! 

To begin with (needless to say) the glass is very large indeed; in fact, big 
enough for a live person to get inside it. To this is fitted a fake made of 
block-tin, and indicated by dots in Fig. 28; this is painted black, and 
whilst the paint is still wet, tea-leaves are thrown on to it; when the paint 
dries the tea-leaves adhere to the paint; also at the back of the fake there 
are a number of small airholes to prevent suffocation. 

The tea is heaped 
so as to appear 
more real. Upon 
a given signal the 
men in the flies 
let down the 
cover (Fig. 29), 
which is tipped- 
up so that 
everybody 
present can see 
inside, and be 
quite sure that it 
is free from 
trickery; the 

cover is now pulled up again by the chains (and tongs attached thereto) 
and once more lowered, but this time completely covering the glass, and 
the points of the tongs A and B, which penetrate through two holes in the 
cover, catch the fake under C and D (Fig. 28), so that when the cover is 
once more pulled up out of sight it carries with it the fake, and the 
glassfull of tea (?) now becomes a glassful of flapper which, to my mind, 
is a big improvement upon the older and well-worn method of converting 
a glassful of bran into a glassful of sweets, which latter is merely a 
drawing-room effect at the best, though effective. 

The glass, of course, will have to be made by a firm of glass-blowers, and 
perhaps, Pilkington, of St. Helens, Lanes., would make it as well and as 
reasonably as any firm in that line of business. The tongs (which are used 
for the purpose of hoisting the cover up and down) are not unlike those 
used by ice merchants for conveying ice from their carts to fishmonger's 
shops. Ropes can be used in place of chains if preferred, only ropes wear 
out quickly, by reason of friction, and therefore chains are more lasting 
and durable; also they can be gilded, and thus act as an ornament as well 
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as being useful, and appearance counts where a magical act is concerned. 


It will be noticed that the top of the fake slightly projects over the edge of 
the glass at C and D (Fig. 28), but from the front of the house it merely 
looks as if the glass is filled to overflowing, and experience proved that 
no one can detect the fake from the auditorium. There is just one more 
point upon which I must dwell before leaving this subject, namely, the 
packing of the glass. Now in consideration of the fact that the glass has 
been specially constructed (and charged for accordingly!) it stands to 
reason that anything in the shape of careless packing would probably 
result in a fiasco. I therefore suggest that a wicker-work basket be made to 
exactly fit the glass, and that this basket be suspended inside another 
(larger) one by strong webbing, like the sashes of Venetian blinds; in this 
way the glass will be perfectly safe, as there will be plenty of "give," and 
even a severe knock or drop is not in the least likely to do any harm, 
which would not be the case if a box or packing-case were used. 
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VANISHING STANDARD LAMP 

A STANDARD lamp is seen 

standing upon a fully-lighted, fully- 
carpeted stage, to the shade of which 
the performer hangs a light curtain 
of silk —this latter reaches to the 
floor. Having hung this covering 
from the eight points of the shade, 
the Illusionist proceeds to uncover 
the lamp again, unhooking the 
material at the place where he first 
started, and thus revealing the fact 
that the lamp has gone altogether, 
and in its place stands a girl holding 
the lampshade over her head. 

The lamp (Fig. 30) is as per sample 
to be seen in any and every 
ironmonger's shop wherever you go. 
Likewise the lampshade, except for 
the fact that at each of the points in the wire frame thereof is a hook, 
conveniently placed there in order to receive the small rings attached to 
the inside of the curtain for the purpose of draping whilst change is made 
from lamp to gift. The shade is a very large one and octagonal in shape; 
during the process of draping the performer holds the shade with one hand 
and drapes it with the other, the reason for this is because if he did not do 
so, when the lamp disappeared (via trap) the shade would naturally drop; 
it has therefore to be maintained at one level whilst the lamp descends and 
the girl ascends; when she has done so she can hold the lampshade over 
her head, whilst the Magician is free to use both hands for the purpose of 
unveiling. 
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The most 
troublesome 
part of this 
original 
illusion 
(which I 
now give to 
the world for 
the first 
time) is the 
trap, which 
is circular 
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and covered 

with the same kind of carpet as the rest of the stage—in fact, it is merely a 
piece of the same carpet, cut circular, and this circular piece is nailed to 
the trap, so that there is no fear of it moving or slipping out of position, 
and thus upsetting the work of the trap, which latter has to be specially cut 
at every theatre visited, prior to the rise of the curtain at first house on 
Monday night. It is constructed as per diagram (Fig. 31) and worked by 
two strong assistants, who stand below stage and await the sound of a 
gentle tap on the floor above; the signal is given by the performer's heel, 
at that moment when the lamp is completely covered by the drapery.* (* 
Another, and perhaps better, method of communication is an electric bell, 
which rings below stage, but which is set in action by the Performer 
putting his foot on a button fixed into the carpet.) 

Quicker than it takes to write the explanation thereof, the two muscular 
chaps underneath "the boards" let out (or slacken) the ropes, taking care to 
do so equally, so that the trap is lowered evenly: down comes the standard 
lamp which is now removed, and on to the centre of the trap jumps the 
young lady (who has been "specially selected"—as the merchants says of 
certain brands of tea—because she is quick, slim, and very light in weight). 
The male assistants now pull on the ropes for all they are worth, up goes 
the trap, taking with it the charming young damsel, who, a moment or two 
later, is seen on the stage, bowing and smiling as only stage-folk can. This 
change from an inanimate thing to a human being is most startling. 
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AN HYPNOTIC TRANCE 


LADY is hypnotised (?) by Illusionist and allowed to fall backwards, being 

caught by Performer just before she reaches the stage, on which latter she now lies 
fast asleep (I don't think!); two assistants come forward and pick her up, one taking 
her feet and the other her shoulders, and lay her down upon a couch provided for 
that purpose. "The man with the skilled hands" (as I was once billed) then proceeds 
to cover the lady over with a sheet; having done so he now puts his hands 
underneath the sheet and picks her up (still covered over) and walks with her in his 
arms to the footlights, where the sheet is crumpled up and thrown into the wings. 
Whilst this has been going on the two assistants have been busy removing the 
couch from the stage to the wings The lady can reappear as in the first method or by 
whatever mode the fancy of "the man of the moment" dictates. 
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In this illusion both sheet and couch are faked, as will be seen on reference to 
illustrations (Figs. 32 and 33). The couch is in reality a box on legs; it is covered 
with dark red material, which latter is not actually joined together in the centre, 
between A and B (Fig. 32), this aperture enabling the lady to escape under cover of 
the linen sheet without fear of detection; moreover, when the performer covers the 
lady over he carefully raises the two curved portions of the flat wire fake (C, D, Fig. 
33) so that the audience imagine they see the shape of the lady's head, body and feet 
and are therefore led to suppose she is still there in the flesh! 
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Whilst spreading out the sheet to its fullest extent to cover the lady over, Mr. 
Wizard gives the young lady ample opportunity to slip through the slit in the 
material, and thus hide herself in the box-like receptacle beneath it. 


Again, when the body is being carried (apparently) in the direction of the footlights, 
the assistants quickly wheel the couch into the wings, where the slit in the material 


covering the couch is again pulled apart, and out jumps the young lady, ready to be 
reproduced in whatever manner has been previously arranged. 

Upon looking at Fig. 33 the reader will see that the spring, which represents the 
lady's body, is made concertina-wise, and can therefore be either extended or 
contracted at will; when, therefore, the lady is supposed to be present, needless to 
say the wires are held in extended position, but the moment she is intended to "go," 
the spring is compressed, and will now take up very little space indeed. The 
showman appears to throw the sheet carelessly into the wings, but as a matter of 
fact he does it with great care, throwing it in such a manner that an assistant 
standing there "on guard" is able to catch it, and so prevent any noise, which, of 
course, would be impossible were he to throw the sheet on to the stage. These are 
points which count—the things that matter. Magic is all detail! 
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GIRL SHOT TWICE NIGHTLY 

ThIS is how one of our leading Illusionists tried to pack his theatre, and when 

business got a bit slack he had some "throw-aways" printed, on which were the words 
"Another girl shot to-night." Though not a lover of firearms myself, I am nevertheless 
bound to admit that this effect is baffling to the uninitiated, and was a great favourite 
with a certain performer who pretended to be a Chinaman, and who met his death some 
years ago on the Music Hall stage whilst attempting to catch upon a plate a bullet fired 
from a gun,* however, accidents will happen even in the best regulated families! (* It is 
interesting to note that variations of this illusion have, from time to time, caused many 
fatal accidents, e.g., one performer killed his only son: another his wife.) 


A large target standing upon a kind of easel is seen upon the stage—a gun is brought on 
by an assistant and given to the Performer, likewise a receptacle containing gunpowder; 
the gun is now loaded, and a young lady who has been standing unostentatiously in 
front of the target is fired at, with the result that a thin rope attached to the gun has been 
shot right through the lady's middle, and has hit a bull’s eye in the centre of the target! 
The lady merely smiles at her troubles and appears to be "none the worse for wear." 
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For the purpose of this striking effect various properties will be required, and shall now 
be described in detail. Underneath the lady's tunic she wears a tube which is semi¬ 
circular (Fig. 34) and made of copper; it is strapped around her waist, and through it the 














wire is passed (prior to the presentation of the illusion), and to this wire is attached the 
rope, which latter is thin and rather of the clothes-line order; one end of the wire goes 
through the hole in the centre of the target (Fig. 36), and is vigorously pulled by two 
assistants (off stage) the moment they hear the report from the gun—it stands to reason 
the rope being attached to the wire; if the wire is pulled the rope will be pulled with it 
and thus through the tube into the "bull's eye." 

Fig. 35 gives one an idea of the tunic, which is made of black velvet, and literally 
covered over with circular decorations, each of which is nickel-plated and sewn on 
separately. Through one of these the wire (and subsequently the rope) passes, enters the 
tube, and, passing through same, escapes through a similar ornamentation in the centre 
of the back of the tunic; as all these decorations are exactly alike, there is no reason to 
suspect one of them any more than another, consequently they one and all escape 
undue notice beyond the fact that they look very pretty! 

The target (Fig. 36) is made of 
wood and painted; the hole in the 
centre of the bull's eye is (in 
reality) a short metal tube, and 
through it both wire and rope pass. 
The target is screwed on to the 
easel so as to be quite firm, and in 
order that the easel may not 
wobble (when the assistants pull 
the wire) its three legs are 
attached to the stage by 
thumbscrews. 

The gun (Fig. 37) is usually of the 
out-of-date sort and probably 
picked up cheap at a second-hand 
shop—the barrel is blocked with lead in order to avoid the possibility of an accident; it 
is only loaded with gunpowder so as to make an effective "bang," and is quite free from 
trickery, except for the fact that underneath the wood supporting the barrel are three 
circular pieces of metal, which not only support the wire but guide the rope from the 
gun to the target. 
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In presenting the illusion the performer stands in centre of stage immediately in front of 
the lady, who holds in her hand the wire; as the gun is handed to the Illusionist he takes 
it with one hand, whilst with his other hand (behind his back) he takes from the lady 
the end of the wire, which he proceeds to thread through the loops underneath the gun 
under cover of loading same. "Bang," coupled with "a long, long pull and a strong, 
strong pull," and the deed is didded! 
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PRODUCTION OF A HORSE 

A METAL frame stands upon the stage, and consists of four uprights 

supporting very showy curtains, it also has a grand border and a covered- 
in top as per Fig. 38. At the commencement of the illusion all the curtains 
are drawn apart, so that the audience can clearly see that everything is 
quite above board. The curtains are now drawn together, and when again 
parted they reveal the fact that a horse has somehow or other made its 
way into the enclosure, without even arousing the suspicion of a critical 
modern audience. How so bulky an animal as a full-grown horse can 
possibly accomplish this unseen and unheard by the onlookers will now 
be described. 
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There are altogether four curtains—one for the front, one for the back, and 
one at each side; these are attached to the framework with rings like 
drawing-room curtains), so can easily be pulled to and fro by the 






































assistants. The curtains reach the floor, but the idea of stage-traps being 
used is at once "knocked on the head" by the fact that the stage is fully 
carpeted. The only idea of the canopy top is to avoid any possible chance 
of "the gods" seeing the gee-gee make its appearance before it is supposed 
to do so. The back cloth (as is so often the case with illusion shows) is 
very suitably made of black velvet, and in the centre there is a huge slit in 
the material large enough for a horse to get through. 

The horse is "on duty" the other side of this black backcloth awaiting the 
signal to advance—which signal is not given till the curtains have been 
drawn around the front and sides of the framework, when an assistant at 
the back of the stage immediately pulls aside a piece of the velvet—from 
the slit portion—and the horse advances to the place where he has been 
trained to stand, and which performance he had done dozens of times in 
private, long before an audience were ever asked to come and witness this 
strange production. Once in his allotted place, the back curtain is drawn, 
and the illusionist has now only to draw aside once again the front curtain 
to reveal the wonders of his magic. 

It may be thought by some that the noise of the horse's hoofs is bound to 
be heard by those sitting in the front row of the stalls; this difficulty, 
however, was thought out long ago and guarded against in the three ways 
following: (1) The carpet on (and off) stage is a very thick one; (2) the 
band plays forte the while; and (3) the horse's hoofs are covered with 
india-rubber. It will be seen that, by simply reversing the order of things, 
the animal can just as easily be made to disappear as to appear, though 
this is not generally done, because it again draws attention to the 
apparatus used, and affords further time for the development of theories, 
which as yet may only have had time to half mature in the mind of the 
audience. Personally I am of opinion in a case like this, the sooner one 
can get the horse and everything else out of the way the better, and get on 
with the next item in double-quick time, for, admitted, the whole business 
is merely one of showmanship, and not a twenty-two carat illusion. 
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THAT'S THE TA-TA! 

XHIS is strong in comedy, but as a magical 

deception I do not think a great deal of it. Some 
of my readers may recognise it as a novel and 
modern version of that time-honoured trick 
technically known as the "unmusical 
tambourine." Three large paper hoops are seen 
upon the stage, also an assistant in uniform; the 
Entertainer picks up one paper hoop and bangs 
his assistant (a man) over the head with it, 
whereupon the audience at once see him to be 
wearing a gorgeous lady's opera cloak. Picking 
up a second hoop, a similar formula is gone 
through, resulting in the assistant having a 
beautiful feather boa around his neck. The third 
hoop is now picked up, and for the third time 
the unlucky assistant is banged on the head—he 
is now wearing a wonderful Parisian creation, 
and may now be considered "fully dressed and 
nowhere to go" (Fig. 39). "The Lady" curtseys 
and retires amidst the laughter (rather than 
applause) of the whole house, from orchestra 

stalls to the pit inclusive! 

The hoops are made of thin, flat metal, and strongly resemble those which 
usually surround water-butts. I must explain, however, that what the 
audience take to be one hoop is in reality two hoops—one slightly larger 
than the other—fitted one inside the other, having two pieces of the Daily 
Mail between the inner and the outer hoops: and, as the metal is one inch 
in width, it stands to reason there must be a space between these two 
sheets of newspaper. Between these sheets of paper are placed 
respectively, (1) lady's opera cloak, of very thin material and unlined, so 
as to take up as little space as possible; (2) feather boa; the feathers are 














fine ostrich feathers from Cape Colony, and (so I am informed by a dealer 
in ostrich feathers) are procured from young birds; (g) hat. This last has a 
wire frame for the outer border only, but not for the crown, which latter is 
therefore quite collapsible; the huge feather runs through a buckle, and 
when this hoop is being faked, the feather lies flat and encircles the 
crown; the moment the hat is upon the "lady's" head "she" (with the 
fingers of her right hand) raises the feather from the horizontal to the 
perpendicular—vide Fig. 39. As the Illusionist places the hoops over the 
head of the assistant, and thus brings into being the cloak, boa and hat 
respectively, he says: "That's the opera cloak—that's the thing-a-my-jig— 
and that's the Ta-ta!" At this signal the band should be previously 
instructed to strike up "So put on your ta-ta, little girlie; do, do, what I 
want you to!" 
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CARD PRODUCTION 

Here is something which is right away from the usual run of Magic; 

indeed, there is really nothing magical about this novel item, but at the 
same time the spectators think there is, and as they generally roar with 
laughter, it is worth introducing for that reason alone. 

Having worked some card effect, the Magician says: "Well, now I will 
endeavour to produce any sort or kind of card you like to mention." One 
person shouts out "Easter Card," another "Christmas Card," "Birthday 
Card," "Mourning Card," "Visiting Card," "Tram Ticket," "Railway 
Ticket," "Post Card," "New Year Card," etc., ad lib., but no matter what 
card is called for, the Wizard is equal to the occasion and produces it from 
his person seemingly without effort. 

For the purpose of this humorous item you must be armed with literally 
dozens of pockets in all sorts of possible (and impossible) places; 
wherever there is room for a pocket you must have a pocket made, and 
varying in size from the smallest card known to a large placard or 
lithographic poster. Having collected every kind of card you and your 
friends can think of, you must next set to work in learning the names of 
them all and their respective positions in your secret pockets, which latter 
any tailor will be able to make for you. You must always keep the cards in 
the same order, and never get them out of position, or you will find 
yourself producing a pawn ticket, when the King of Hearts is called for, 
and vice versa! 

This deception (if such it can be called) is seen to best advantage if it 
follows immediately upon some other card sleight, e.g., selected card 
discovered in photograph frame (previously proven empty), or mysterious 
card star, or rising cards, or anything of a similar nature. Having therefore 
produced any sort of playing card required by the audience, there is some 
little excuse for you to prove your power to produce any other sort of card 
the spectators like to name. It will take you quite a long time to collect all 








the necessary cards, and when you think that your collection is complete, 
some nasty person will suddenly "catch you napping" by asking for a card 
you know too well you haven't got! In this case, you simply pretend not to 
hear that person’s voice, and quickly pass on to some other card called for, 
and which you know is in stock. 

Although this item leads to endless fun, the amusement is mainly due to 
the rapidity with which you can produce that which is required; if you are 
slow or uncertain, or stop to think, the experiment will fall flat, and you 
will probably not get one single hand at the finish of your act. But, if done 
in lightning time, you will find nothing go better, and the audience will 
rock in their seats with laughter, whilst the applause which follows will 
even surprise "the man of mystery" himself. 
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A CABINET ILLUSION 

Of ALL stage illusions perhaps 

those of the "Cabinet" family are 
the most popular, and the one 
about to be described is simple to 
make, and should therefore 
commend itself to those who 
prefer to manufacture their own 
properties. Furthermore, the cost 
of building such an illusion (even 
in these expensive days) would 
not be considerable, which is a 
consideration. A nicely-made 
cabinet with curtain-door is 
placed upon a fully-carpeted stage 
(thus doing away with all thought 
of "traps" in the mind of the 
audience); this cabinet has four 
feet, so that the floor thereof is 
raised a few inches from the stage, 
thus enabling the spectators to see 
underneath it. The Showman withdraws the front curtain, so that 
everybody can see that the cabinet is quite empty; he now draws the 
curtain and fires a child's penny pistol, which is perhaps an improvement 
upon the ancient (and more noisy) method of firing a six-chambered 
revolver. The curtain is now withdrawn by somebody inside the cabinet, 
and out jumps a real live teddy-bear to appropriate music by the band! 

The teddy-bear is a dwarf in a teddy-bear skin; he is in the cabinet all the 
time (until production), but cannot be seen owing to a partition by which 
he is hidden, pro tern, from the mortal gaze of the onlookers. 
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Fig. 41 gives one an idea of 
the ground plan, showing 
the position of Mr. Teddy 
Bear when not supposed to 
be in the cabinet, the entire 
interior of which is made of 
jet black material, and, as 
the partition is covered with 
similar stuff, you will 
readily understand how and 
why the company do not see 
the dwarf prematurely. Fig. 

41 shows the cabinet with 
the curtain drawn, which 
latter is generally of some 
bright colour (say, cardinal), and finished off at the bottom with either 
ball or gold bullion fringe, but this is a matter of fancy. 

The uprights should be metal tubing and made fast by screwing into the 
platform at each corner, whilst the platform itself may he of half-inch 
wood and should be firmly put together. The feet can be made to screw on 
and off, for convenience in packing, and at the bottom of each should be 
affixed a "dome-of-silence," which can be procured from an ironmonger 
for about sixpence each; these make the moving of the cabinet a matter of 
ease, but wheels should not be used under any circumstances, as the 
movement of the person inside the cabinet is apt to cause the wheels to 
roll, which would rather "give the show away." 

As there is plenty of room behind the partition for several persons, it 
would be a most refreshing innovation to have each individual in a 
different costume representing various characters from nursery rhymes, 
e.g., "Little Red Riding-Hood," "Old Mother Hubbard," "Humpty- 
Dumpty," "Cinderella," etc., or even well-known celebrities, such as 
"Lloyd George," "John Bull," etc., and topping up with "Britannia" to the 
strains of "Britannia's the Pride of the Ocean," or, if to terminate an act, 
"Rule Britannia," which the band should be instructed to play "right 
through from start to finish," as this will provoke applause and give the 
Illusionist ample opportunity of taking several curtains! 


----- 
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THE WICKED OLD MAN OF THE 
SEA! 

A LARGE golden frame is seen suspended by two chains from the flies; 

in this frame is a sheet of paper, upon which is drawn the portrait of "the 
wicked old man of the sea," but "the picture is upside down," as an 
assistant points out to "the master of the magicians"—whereupon 
illusionist and assistant proceed to reverse the order of things by taking 
out the picture and replacing same right way up. But even now "the 
picture is no oil-painting, as the performer so neatly puts it, and proceeds 
to draw in front of the portrait a small curtain which runs on a circular rod 
from one side of the gold frame to the other; a few moments later and a 
voice behind this curtain is heard to sing, "Oh, I'm the’ wicked old man of 
the sea; I'm let up for an hour or two, when the cock begins to crow—oh, 
Benjamin, Christopher Beans!" 












Anxious to ascertain who 
the "throaty tenor" is, the 
Wizard withdraws the 
curtain, and there, poking 
his ugly head through the 
canvas (really paper), is 
Fftpfrt the rea p p V g 5 anc j one anc [ 

only "wicked old man of 
the sea" (Fig. 42), who 
jumps down out of the 
frame on to the stage, and, 
in answer to a command 
from his superior officer, 
stands perfectly still 
immediately behind a 
brazen receptacle 
containing something 
which the Magician 
proceeds to ignite. At once 
there is a mighty flash, 
accompanied by a crash like unto the sound of thunder, and, as you have 
probably already guessed, "the wicked old man of the sea" has vanished 
as mysteriously as the Sussex "wild beast" disappears; whilst the audience 
is held spellbound. 

The reason why the picture is put upside down in the first place is in order 
to form some excuse for taking same out of the frame so that the audience 
can see right through the frame and thus be satisfied that there is nothing 
there. But, although they have been satisfied on this point, there is 
nevertheless something there which, they cannot see—it is a box covered 
with black velvet and hung in mid-air by ropes (from the flies), which are 
also covered with black velvet; this box is situated immediately behind 
the gold frame, and "the wicked old man of the sea" is hidden by a 
miniature black velvet curtain, which is hung on two hooks at the two top 
corners of the box; when the picture is reversed all "the wicked old man" 
has to do is to unhook his little curtain and pull it into the box, where it 
will not be noticed owing to black being invisible against black; he is now 
ready to jump through the paper on to the stage—or a pair of steps can be 
used if he is not sufficient gymnast for this purpose. 

Anticipating your remark: "But surely (now that the paper is torn) the 
audience can see the box behind the frame?" Well, yes, they do see it, but 
they do not know that they see it, because the back curtains are also made 
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of black velvet, and so they merely imagine that they are looking at the 
back-cloth. 


The paper is affixed to a light frame by drawing-pins, and this light frame 
runs in a grooved slot either side of the golden frame (at the back, of 
course), and is held in position by a couple of metal buttons at the bottom 
of the frame; by the simple process of turning these buttons round, the 
frame, to which the picture is attached, can easily be removed. 


So much, then, for the 
production of "the wicked old 
man of the sea"; now for the 
vanish. The carpet is black 
velvet (or rather velveteen). 
The "old man" merely stands 
on the stage, upon a given 
spot, previously decided upon 
at rehearsal, and when the 
"flash" comes the fly-men drop 
a cone-shaped bag (Fig. 43) 
down on to the stage and right 
over the head of the "wicked 
old man," who is now 
completely enveloped in black 
velvet, which, as before stated, 
cannot be seen by the 
spectators owing to the black 
back-cloth. This bag is kept 
open at the bottom by a child's 
wooden hoop, which latter is 
thickly covered with wool before being sewn into the bottom hem of the 
bag; this wool tends to silence the sound which would otherwise arise 
from the hoop coming into contact with the stage, and in order to still 
further produce silence (which is certainly "golden" on this occasion), 
there is a thick layer of felt underneath the carpet and in that spot where 
the hoop fails. The back of the bag (Fig. 43) is cut away for ventilation, 
otherwise "the wicked old man of the sea" would not live to see a second 
house on Monday night! 



Re the flash, if you are a photographer, and take portraits at night, you 
will not need me to tell you how to bring about this particular effect, but 
in any case I suggest the simplest way of producing a flash (there are 
several methods) is by using what is known to every magical dealer as 








"flashpaper"; this is thin paper chemically prepared in such a way as to 
produce a huge flash the moment it is ignited with a lighted match: there 
is nothing at all magical about the brazier which contains the flash-paper, 
but I suggest the more antique (or Indian or Burmese) it looks the better, 
for the sake of appearance. 

With regard to the awful crash which accompanies the flash, this is 
brought about in a variety of ways, viz., the entire band strike a discord as 
loud as possible in a hundred different sharps and flats, men behind stage 
beat on sheet iron with metal rods, others drop a basketfull of broken 
crockery, others beat gongs and yell, shout and scream in a diabolical 
manner. No wonder, then, "the wicked old man of the sea" disappears! 
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THE MYSTERIOUS ENTRANCE 

As AN illusion this falls distinctly flat, but merely viewed in the light of 

a strange and peculiar entrance it is suitable as an opening for a magical 
show. 

The curtain goes up and displays a dimly-lighted stage draped with dark 
curtains, but in the centre of the stage and at the back of it is a doorway— 
the door, however, is closed. Gradually and slowly the door opens— 
seemingly on its own account-and the Illusionist makes his way through 
the doorway and advances to the footlights. He again goes towards the 
door, and makes passes with his hands and outstretched fingers, in 
obedience to which the door again closes just as slowly and as gradually 
as it had previously opened. 



There are really two doors (Fig. 44, which meet each other in the centre; 
these are mounted on a step, and surrounded by curtains at the top and 
sides; each door is provided with a brass handle, and is also fitted with a 
brass ring (Fig. 44, A and B), which latter are sunk in each door, and 














































cannot be seen from the auditorium. The doors also are enclosed in a 
casement having a slot cut away either side to allow the doors to be 
withdrawn at a moment's notice. Behind the curtains and either side of 
doorway stands an assistant, and behind the doors stands the Performer 
awaiting his "chord on". When the band strike up the two assistants 
slowly draw towards them a door by inserting a finger through the 
aforesaid brass ring; as they do this simultaneously, it stands to reason the 
doors must needs part company and in doing so reveal the Illusionist 
standing and waiting to make his entrance—the assistants still being 
hidden from view by reason of the side curtains. 

Behind the door is a black curtain attached to the doorway casement, and 
the Showman stands between this curtain and the doors, which latter run 
quite smoothly, and almost noiselessly, being provided with wheels (top 
and bottom) which work in grooved slots, and are invisible owing to the 
fact that they are sunk into the wood. These wheels are indicated by eight 
semi-circles at the top and bottom of the doors in Fig. 44. Having made 
good his mysterious and unusual appearance, the Performer may now 
proceed to pretend to switch on the electric light, which can, by previous 
arrangement, be the cue for the electrician to switch on head and 
footlights galore. 
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THE MAGIC GROTTO 

Having myself presented this sweetly pretty and interesting illusion, happen 

to know what a great applause winner it is, appealing equally to young and old, 
rich and poor. It has, however, two unfortunate drawbacks: (1) It is expensive to 
build and (2) extremely heavy to travel. 

A huge square table, made of wood, is seen in the centre of the stage. Mr. 
Performer jumps upon it and requests an assistant to hand him a screen, which he 
proceeds to place on the left side of table and halfway along the back; he then 
takes a second screen and places it on the right side and halfway along the back, 
thus joining the first screen in the middle (at the back), where they are fastened 
together. A cloth is now thrown over the top, and curtains suspended upon a rod 
hung in front and supported either side by hooks attached to the aforesaid 
screens. 

The Illusionist now comes down from the table top, and as he does so draws 
together the curtains, which now convert the table into an enclosed space. The 
lights are gradually lowered whilst the gentleman presenting the illusion enters 
into conversation with an assistant, or by some other appropriate by-play kills a 
little time, so as to allow "the angel" (?) to make all preparations for her 
materialisation amidst suitable surroundings. Presently the curtains are drawn 
apart, and there on top of the table is an angel, clothed in flowing garments of 
fine white and standing in a kind of grotto, with rocks at her feet and around her, 
clouds in the background—the whole being lighted up by invisible electric 
lamps. The stage is in absolute darkness, and the house lights are also "off"; the 
effect, therefore, is most pleasing to the eye. 

Illusionist assists the angel down from the table top, and may even hold sweet 
converse with her if suitable patter can be provided, and, if desired the angel can 
be vanished by whatever pet method the Performer may keep "up his sleeve," so 
to speak! 
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To begin with I must emphasise the fact that the table is square and of a very 
large size; further, it has really two tops—vide A and B. Figs. 45 and 46. A is 
hinged at the back, and kept down in the front by two metal buttons; to the 
underneath side of this is painted a most beautiful seascape with fine clouds 
above. When the screens are adjusted and the curtains drawn, the Illusionist turns 
the two metal buttons with his hands (personally I used to turn them with my feet 
before coming down from the table), and thus it was a simple matter to press 
upwards the entire table top; this was done by the angel, who was lying between 
the true and false table-top (Fig. 46). 

This done, other pieces of rock, seaweed, etc., were carefully placed in position; 
these parts were all inside the table—which is practically a box—all made of three- 
ply wood and painted to represent rocks, etc. They have a hinged back portion, so 
that they can either be made to lie down flat or stand upright as desired. 

There is also a small hole in the table-top through which passes an electric wire; 
there are lamps, too, inside the table and near the front of it, so that, by 
connecting up with a plug, the grotto at once becomes illuminated. You may 
perhaps wonder how and why the table-top manages to remain in the upright 
position when once so placed by the aforesaid angel. I must therefore explain that 
the table-top is provided on the underneath side with a brass folding arm, which 
keeps the top from falling down again till such time as the apparatus needs 
refaking for the "second house." 

A glance at Fig. 46 shows that the damsel in question has plenty of room to lie at 
full length, and as she is provided with a pillow is not at all uncomfortable; 
furthermore, the dotted lines in Fig. 46 indicate where the wood is cut away so 
that suffocation is out of the question—indeed, the danger is that the hidden 
assistant may be too comfortable, and, in consequence fall fast asleep, as actually 
happened in the case of one of my assistants, whom, I may add, did not appear at 
subsequent performances! 

The public do not notice that the table-top is narrow in front and deep at the back, 
because they never get a chance to compare the back and front at any one time, 
and, not only so, but the legs being longer in front than they are at the back, the 






















one counterbalances the other, owing to the fact that there is a "rake" on the 
stage, which, in farmyard English, means that the stage is higher at the back than 
it is in front. 
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THE BIRTH OF A PEARL 

A SHELL, surmounted upon a stand, is opened and seen to be empty; 

the shell is now closed, turned round so that the audience can see both 
back and front of it—again opened and a nymph is seen lying in the shell. 
Quite a charming production. At the fancy of the Performer the nymph 
may be either vanished magically or not at all, but generally speaking the 
nymph is allowed to remain in full view of the audience till the fall of the 
curtain, or else is lifted out of the shell and runs "off" stage. 

Pig. 47 is the apparatus, the 
shell portion of which is 
constructed of papier-mache. 
The upper portion (or lid), A, is 
affixed to the lower portion, B, 
by a strong metal hinge, C, C. 
which runs the entire length of 
the shell, so that the shell may 
be either opened or closed with 
the greatest ease. 


D and E are supports of wood, 
and screw into the base, P, at 
the bottom and into the lower 
f portion of the shell by 

thumbscrews, otherwise known 

as "butterfly screws" from their similitude to a butterfly's open wings. 

G, G, G are wheels (of which there are four, the fourth being at the back 
and therefore unseen in the illustration). 

The outside of the shell is painted to represent what it is supposed to be, 
but the inside is lined with a pinkish tinted material, of either silk or else a 
mixture of silk and cotton, but the former gives the better effect, although 


















the latter is perhaps stronger and therefore more serviceable. 

Between the upper and lower portions of shell (A-B) there is a strong steel 
wire, indicated by dots (in the diagram) and attached to hinges C, C; to 
this wire is sewn material of a similar character to that which lines the 
shell; this piece is movable, and, when preparing for presentation, is held 
up against the top portion of the shell; the nymph (a boy or girl suitably 
dressed for the part) is then placed in the lower portion of the shell, and 
the fake and top lowered. 

In the illusion the Performer first raises the lid, taking care, however, to 
leave the fake as a covering for the nymph, under which circumstances, of 
course, the nymph cannot be seen by the audience; the lid is again shut 
down, and the whole concern turned completely round in order to gain 
faith with the spectators, lest they should be uncharitable enough to 
suppose that "there is something behind." When again the illusionist 
opens the shell, he this time takes good care to raise the fake with the lid, 
thereby revealing the nymph, who at once appears to awake from a sound 
sleep (a la Rip Van Winkle). I must explain that the material attached to 
the wire fake is not stretched taut (or it would be noticeable from the 
front), but is quite loose and flimsy. The child should be a pretty one. 
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L'ENVOI 


All 


things must come to an end, and a booklet upon the fascinating Art 


and practice of Magic is no exception to the rule. For the time being, then, 
I wish my readers "Farewell," hoping that they have (one and all) found 
what I have written both useful and interesting. 
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The Thimble and Ball 

This is a variation of the well-known thimble and paper cone trick, 
the effect of which is as follows: A small cork ball is shown and 
placed on the table. This is covered with a small paper cone. A 
thimble is shown and placed in the left hand. A change is 
commanded to take place. Opening the hand the ball is seen and 
upon lifting up the cone the thimble is found thereunder. The objects 
are then made to return to their original positions. 

The objects necessary for the success of the trick are two thimbles, 
one of which nests within the other. Also two small cork balls about 
the size of a pea. A small paper cone, just large enough to cover the 
thimble, is also required. The rest is manipulation. 

The thimbles are nested. One of the balls is placed within and the 
whole thing is placed on the second finger. The cone is next shown 
and demonstrated that it will fit over the thimble. When it is taken 
off, the outer thimble is taken with it. The ball on the table is shown 
and the supposedly empty cone placed over same. The cone should 
be dropped over ball so the thimble will be released and thus cover 


same. 







The left hand is now shown and the thimble 
placed therein as shown in "A" of Fig. 1. 

The left hand is closed over the thimble and 
the finger of right hand withdrawn, leaving 
thimble in left hand. The ball will then roll 
out of thimble into left hand. The thimble is 
taken out at top of left hand which is turned 
over as in "B." 

Showing the thimble on first finger of the 
right hand, it is apparently shoved into 
closed left hand, but really thumb palmed 
after the fashion familiar to all coniurors. 

X 

After commanding the objects to change 

places, the left hand is opened and shown to contain the ball, while 
the right hand lifts up the cone and shows the thimble. 

Call attention to the left hand being empty by pointing at same with 
right hand. Then close left hand. Just at this moment the right hand 
passes over same and drops the palmed thimble into same. Now drop 
ball into top of hand and let it roll into thimble. Replace cone over 
thimble on table. Command the objects to return to their former 
positions. 

Push second finger into left hand and into thimble with ball inside as 
before opening the hand at the same time. Then lift up cone with left 
hand, taking thimble with it, exposing the ball. Place cone over 
thimble on finger, leaving the one inside there. 

Readers are referred to the writer's "Modern Magical Effects" for 
another method of placing the thimble from the right hand into the 
left. By palming out the inner thimble and the ball, the duplicate 
ball, cone and thimble may be examined. This little effect forms a 
dandy pocket trick and is readily worked with a little practice. 
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The Robinson Coin Change 

This clever coin change was originated by Mr. S. H. Robinson. In 
effect, a coin (a half dollar), is wrapped in a small piece of paper, 
and given to someone to hold. When the paper is unfolded, a quarter 
is found in place of the half dollar, which is produced elsewhere. 

Reference to Fig. 2 will make 
matters clear. The fifty cent piece is 
held on the paper as shown in "A 2." 
Directly under the half dollar and on 
the other side of the paper, the 
quarter is concealed, being held by 
the first finger of the right hand. 

The paper is then taken by the left 
hand as in "B," the edge being turned 
over. The right hand slides the half 
dollar off at the edge, taking the 
quarter with it and holding quarter so 
it will be hidden by the half. The 
right hand then places the coin as 
shown in "B," the quarter being allowed to drop under the fold 
where the thumb of the left hand grips it. 

This is all done while facing the audience. The paper is then turned 
with the back to the audience, during which the right hand slightly 
withdraws the half dollar and places it outside the fold, instead of 
under. The other edge is then folded down as in "C." 

The small bundle is then held at the tips of the right fingers, during 
which the half dollar slides out of the paper and into the palm of the 
hand. The left hand takes the paper and gives it to someone to hold. 
The person is then requested to unfold the paper and of course finds 





















the quarter. The fifty cent piece may be reproduced from the pocket 
or elbow of person holding paper. 
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The Wandering Coin and Ring 

One of the cleverest combinations that could be arranged for the 
parlor entertainer. A borrowed quarter is wrapped in a piece of 
paper. A lady's ring is placed in a small box, which is then wrapped 
in a handkerchief and given to the lady to hold. An egg is examined 
and placed in a cup. 

The performer then commands a change to take place. The coin 
vanishes from the paper and is found in the box in place of the ring. 
Upon breaking open the egg, the ring is found therein. 

Two small pill boxes, the size of a half dollar and a half inch in 
depth are required. One of the boxes, together with a rubber band, is 
placed in the right outside coat pocket. The other box is placed on 
the table. 

The egg cup has a removable lining, in the bottom of which is a 
small piece of wax. This lining is in the right coat pocket with the 
pill box. The egg cup rests on the table. A handkerchief is placed in 
the outside coat pocket. A small square of paper and a quarter are the 
remaining necessities. The quarter is palmed in the right hand. 

To introduce the trick, the performer asks for a quarter. This he 
receives with the right hand and turns to place it on the table, really 
palming it and dropping the duplicate. It is best to have the borrowed 
quarter marked in some way. Next he asks for the loan of a lady's 
wedding ring. While some lady is removing the ring from her finger, 
the performer places his hands in his coat pockets in a natural 
position, opens the pill box and places the palmed quarter therein, 
after which he replaces the cover. This is all done in a few seconds. 
The pill box on the table is then given to the lady with the request 
that she place the ring inside. This affords an opportunity to palm the 
box containing the quarter. To hide same, the handkerchief is 








removed from the outside pocket and held in the hand. 

The box containing the ring is taken in the left hand, which at once 
transfers it to the fingers of the right hand, the right hand spreading 
the handkerchief over the palm of the left hand. The box containing 
the ring is then supposedly wrapped in the handkerchief, but under 
cover of same the exchange is made and the box with coin is 
wrapped in handkerchief. The right hand, containing box with ring, 
then goes into the right pocket for the rubber band, leaving box 
behind and placing band around the handkerchief and box, which is 
given to lady to hold. She shakes same to prove that ring is still 
there, the coin sounding just like the ring. 

The egg cup is then passed for examination, during which the ring is 
removed from the box in Pocket and stuck in wax in lining of cup, 
same being then palmed: Egg is next passed out and egg cup taken 
back, opportunity being afforded to palm lining into same. This is 
placed on the table. 

The quarter is then wrapped in the paper, using the coin fold familiar 
to all magicians. All that then remains is to tear up paper, palming 
the coin. Lady finds coin in box which she thought contained the 
ring. Ring is found in the egg. The beauty of this combination is that 
it is done with the help of the audience. 
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The Card and Watch 

A gentleman's gold watch is borrowed. At the same time a card is 
selected from the deck. The card is torn into small pieces and loaded 
into a gun. Attention is called to a small black board in a gold frame 
resting on the performer's table. 

The performer then holds the borrowed watch in his hand, and the 
pistol containing the card is given to a member of the audience. The 
performer then requests the person to aim the pistol at the watch in 
his hand. When the pistol is fired the watch in the performer's hand 
changes into the selected card, while the borrowed watch suddenly 
appears in the center of the frame on the table. 



Reference to Fig. 3 will help make the trick clear. A plain gold 
watch must be procured, one of the closed case variety, as shown in 
"A." The cover is so arranged that when released by pressing the 
stem, a spring pulls it out flat. A special card is then made to fold 



































and go inside the watch. This card will fold up small, but as soon as 
the cover is released the card expands and covers the watch. Fig. "D" 
shows the card folded lengthwise. It is again folded in the center 
from edge to edge. A face card is best used. To help in the 
construction of this card it is best to procure a folding card from a 
dealer in magical apparatus and use it as an example. 

The frame as shown in "C" is merely a board with a trap, set in a 
neat gold frame, Fig. "E" shows the principles of the trap. It revolves 
on two pins in the center of top and bottom. "X" is a rubber band 
attached to the trap and to the side of frame. 

"Y" is a small catch to hold the trap in place. A piece of string is 
attached to the catch and when pulled releases the trap. The board 
and trap is covered with black velvet. To prepare for the trick, the 
watch is placed on the trap in the center by means of a small pin. 

The trap is then brought around the back and held at "y" by means of 
the catch. The rubber of course stretches over the back and when 
catch is pulled, trap flies around and watch appears in frame. 

To work the trick, a duplicate of the card is first forced. This is torn 
up and loaded into the pistol tube. A plain gold watch of closed case 
variety is borrowed, and when performer goes back to stage it is an 
easy matter to make the exchange. The wand is taken up from table, 
during which action the borrowed watch is dropped behind some 
object thereon. Assistant comes out and removes table to back center 
of stage during which he procures the watch and taking it behind the 
stage places it on hook on frame. 

The performer is holding the attention of the audience during this 
time by instructing the person to tear up card and he (performer) 
loads into pistol tube. 

Performer then holds prepared watch, presumably the borrowed one 
in his hand with thumb on stem, and requests person to fire at same. 
As soon as he fires, the stem of watch is pressed and cover springs 
down and card unfolds, thus transferring watch to card. At the same 
time, assistant pulls thread and watch appears in center of frame. 

The card is verified and placed on table so watch behind same will 
drop into well, while performer removes borrowed watch from the 
frame. 



The watch is then given to its owner with thanks. Performer can then 
pick up a duplicate card and casually give to person holding gun, 
when pistol is returned. 

The use of the frame is an adaptation of The Demon Frame, which is 
the origination of Mr. F. G. Thayer. 
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The "Canar" Change Production 

This excellent production of a chosen card is the origination of Mr. 
H. A. Canar, a very clever manipulator of cards, and with his 
permission it is herewith described. 

A card is selected, noted and returned to the deck. The performer 
brings it to the top of the deck by means of the pass. It is then 
necessary to get the card to the bottom of the deck with its face 
toward the face of the bottom card. This is accomplished as follows: 
The deck is held in the left hand with the thumb at one side and the 
fingers at the other, the second and third being curled over the edge 
of the selected card. 

Then slightly draw the selected card over about a half inch, and with 
the right hand lift up the deck, the left fingers still pressing on the 
card. It will be found that the card will stand on edge on the fingers, 
and the right hand can easily place deck on top of same so card will 
be face up. Of course this move only takes a second and is entirely 
hidden by the right hand, which is holding the deck all the time. 

Then the deck is cut in about the center, the lower half resting on the 
palm of the left hand. The upper portion is held in the right hand, 
with the thumb at one end and the fingers at the other. 

Attention is then called to the bottom card of the UPPER half, which 
we will say is the six of hearts. 

The left thumb then pushes the top card of the lower half over about 
an inch. This card is then turned over so it will rest face up on the 
lower half of the deck, by placing the upper half under its edge and 
turning it over. This card we will say is the ace of spades. 

The upper portion is then rested so it will cover only half of the 







lower half. The first finger of the left hand then pushes the bottom 
card of the lower half, or the card selected, over so the right hand 
can grip it under cover of lifting up the top portion. The selected 
card is then held at the bottom of the upper portion, but facing the 
six of hearts already shown. A small break is retained between this 
card and the bottom card of the upper half by the right thumb. 

The change is accomplished by simply touching the ace of spades 
with the upper half, leaving at the same time, the selected card on 
top of same, thus causing the change. The upper half is at once 
turned over to show that the six of hearts is still there. 

This is really a brilliant change and should be studied with cards in 
hands. After a little practice the moves will be understood and easily 
worked. 
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The Handkerchief and Orange 

The tissue paper wrapper of an orange is removed, shown on both 
sides, then crushed into a ball, from the center of which a red silk 
handkerchief is produced. 

The orange is then exhibited and placed in a glass. The handkerchief 
is loaded into a pistol. The performer then shoots at the orange 
which is cut open and the handkerchief produced from the center of 
same. 

This clever little trick is woven around the original production of a 
handkerchief of Mr. H. A. Canar's. It is first essential to obtain a 
wrapper that has the brand stamped on same. Two wrappers are 
required. The brand is carefully cut from one of them. The 
handkerchief is carefully folded and placed over the stamp of the 
whole wrapper. A little glue is placed around the edges and the 
cutout brand is glued down. If a book is then placed on the prepared 
wrapper, the handkerchief will be pressed flat and at a short distance 
away, it cannot be detected. 

A knife with a hollow handle is the only other piece of apparatus 
required. This is readily procured from any dealer in magical 
apparatus. Into the hollow handle a duplicate of the red handkerchief 
is placed. 

It is best to have the orange with the prepared wrapper in a small 
basket with two or three oranges. To introduce the trick, the orange 
is taken and the wrapper removed, and the orange may be tossed into 
the audience for examination, while the wrapper is being shown. 

The orange is then received from the audience and placed in a glass. 
The wrapper is next crushed into a ball, the paper torn, and the 
handkerchief produced. Toss the tissue paper to one side, and bring 







forward the pistol which is fitted with the wellknown "pistol tube." 

The handkerchief is pushed into the tube and the pistol fired at the 
orange. The orange is then taken in the left hand and cut, not quite in 
half, so the larger portion is in the hand. The knife is held between 
the thumb and the orange, with blade down. The small portion of the 
orange is placed on the table. The portion in the hand is turned 
slightly to the performer, while the right forefinger is pushed into the 
orange, the thumb and second finger at the same time, catching the 
small bead attached to the silk in the knife, and pulling same out. 
From the audience the silk appears to come from the orange. 

The knife is purely a magical accessory and no originality is claimed 
for same. 
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A Novel Production 

A small Chinese basket, of the flat telescopic variety, is introduced 
and proven to be empty. One half of it is then filled with confetti 
after which it is covered with the other half of the basket. Three of 
four handkerchiefs are then placed in a glass, The silks are 
commanded to leave the glass and appear in the basket. 

Upon uncovering the glass, it is found empty, while the 
handkerchiefs are found in the basket in place of the confetti. The 
handkerchiefs are removed from the basket, after which an endless 
amount of paper ribbon is taken out, from the center of which is 
produced a number of pigeons. 



IT. 

upright in a box containing the confetti. 


Reference to Fig. 4 will make 
matters clear. The style basket 
used is illustrated in "a." It may 
be purchased from any dealer 
of oriental goods, and costs 
about twenty-five cents. 

A tin fake as illustrated in "b" is 
constructed to fit in the inner 
compartment of the basket. The 
fake has a removable top which 
is easily removed. Some 
confetti is glued on this top. 
First fill the fake with duplicate 
handkerchiefs, paper ribbon and 
other articles it will be desired 
to produce. Then place the fake 


A glass known as the Demon Glass can be procured at any dealers. It 


















has a celluloid insert and a cardboard cylinder cover. The table used 
must have a servante at back, or a black art well. 

To work the trick, first introduce the basket. Then fill the smaller 
compartment with confetti by dipping same in the box. During this 
the fake is slipped into the basket, and the confetti on top of same 
gives the impression that the basket is full. 

Slip the cover over the basket and place it against some object on the 
table. Then show the glass: The celluloid being transparent, no one 
detects the presence of the same. Place the handkerchiefs in the 
glass, really in the insert. Then cover over with the cylinder. To 
cause silks to vanish, simply grip insert between finger and cylinder 
and withdraw from the glass while removing the cylinder. The insert 
with the silks is then dropped into the servante or black art well, so 
as tO show the cylinder empty. 

Open the basket by gripping the cover of same tightly so as to 
remove the top of the fake and thus cause the confetti to vanish. 
Produce the handkerchiefs and follow up with the ribbons. It would 
make a fine finish to have a bag loaded with doves or a duck at back 
of chair, or flowers, to load into paper ribbon to produce. 

This production will be found to be a novelty and a departure from 
the well-known box and bag effects. 
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The "L. C." Card Change 

A card is selected from the deck, noted, returned to the deck, which 
is then shuffled. The performer then takes the top card of the deck 
and shows same to the person who chose the card, asking if it is the 
one noted. Upon told that it is not, the card is at once pushed through 
the deck from one side to the other and then shown. It has changed 
to the card selected. 

The selected card is brought to the top of the deck by any means the 
performer cares to use. The writer's method is to have the card 
"glimpsed,"' using the flesh grip and palming card to the top of the 
deck. This method is thoroughly explained in Down's "Art of 
Magic." 

The deck is then held face down in the left hand. The right hand 
picks up the two top cards, with the thumb at one end and the second 
finger at the other. The end held by the top has a slight break 
between the two cards. The cards may be slightly curved so as to 
conceal the fact that there are two instead of one. Showing the card, 
which of course is not the one selected, the performer turns the hand 
over so face of card will be to deck. He then passes the hand back 
over the deck, during which the bottom card or one already shown is 
dropped onto the top of the deck. 

The thumb of the left hand then makes a break in the deck, and 
without exposing the card, it is pushed through the deck from side to 
side, the right hand taking it as it emerges from the other side and 
turning it over. Thus the change has been accomplished just by 
pushing the card through the deck. 
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A Watch Move 

The performer removes his watch and fob from the vest pocket and 
shows same. The watch and fob are then placed in the left hand so 
the fob hangs out over the top of hand. 

The watch is then commanded to vanish from the hand, which is at 
once opened and shown empty. 

The watch is taken from the coat pocket. 

The illustration in Fig. 5 will make 
matters clear. The secret lies in the 
hook-swivel of the fob. This is shown 
in Fig. "c." It is the ordinary swivel, 
but spread open so as to allow the 
thumb to slip it off the ring off the 
watch easily. 

To begin the trick, the watch and fob 
are taken from the vest pocket and held 
on the right hand as shown in "a." The 
left hand is then shown empty, and a 
move made to put the watch into the 
left hand. While the left hand is being 
shown empty, the right thumb presses 
down on the hook-swivel and slips it 
off the ring of the watch, so when right hand pretends to place watch 
in left, the fob only goes, the watch being palmed in right hand. The 
left hand is at once closed and held as in "b." 

The right hand rubs the back of the left hand and commands the 
watch to vanish. Of course left hand is opened to show the watch 
gone. Watch is then reproduced from the coat pocket or elsewhere as 













the performer desires. 

A good variation would be to have one of the old style coin purses in 
the right trousers pocket, and which is held open by means of a small 
piece of cork, as described in Hoffman's "Later Magic." The watch is 
easily slipped into the purse when hand is placed in the trousers 
pocket. 

The purse is then taken from the pocket, presumably to show that the 
performer has money enough to buy another watch, the purse, when 
opened, discloses the watch. 
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The Flying Coin 

An English penny and an American fifty cent piece are shown. The 
penny is placed in the left hand, which is then closed. The half dollar 
is held in the right hand. The right hand gives a toss toward the left 
hand. A clink is heard and left hand is opened, showing the fifty cent 
piece with the penny. The right hand is opened and found empty. 

Two fifty cent pieces and one penny are needed. The penny and one 
half dollar are exhibited in the palm of the left hand. The second 
fifty cent piece is palmed in the right hand. The right hand then 
reaches for the fifty cent piece in the left hand, during which the 
palmed half dollar is dropped into the left sleeve. 

The penny is shown in the left hand, where it is gripped in the palm, 
so that when the hand is dropped to the side, the half dollar in the 
sleeve will drop to the curled fingers without striking the penny. 

The half dollar is shown in the right hand, which then gives a sort of 
toss towards the left hand. The coin is palmed, and at the same time 
the penny is released from the palm and drops onto the half dollar 
therein, thus making the clink. The right hand pulls up the left 
sleeve, and at same time drops palmed coin into outside coat pocket. 

The left hand is opened and the penny and half dollar shown. The 
right hand can of course be shown empty also. This is a clever little 
move and much appreciated at close range. 
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The Flying Glove 

While there is nothing startling, as far as originality is concerned, in 
this trick, it is one that always creates a great deal of amusement, 
and with which the author has always had considerable success. 

To begin the trick, a lady's glove is borrowed. When about to use it 
in the trick, the performer discovers a small handkerchief inside of 
same. This causes him to look further and in one of the fingers a bit 
of lace is found, and in another, a small length of ribbon. In his 
endeavors to see if there is anything else in the fingers, the glove is 
accidentally torn, much to the performer's regret. 

Remarking that the lady will no doubt have greater use for the article 
than he, the performer wraps the glove, ribbon and lace in a piece of 
paper and hands to owner of the glove. When she unwraps same, a 
bouquet of violets is found, the glove and ribbons having vanished. 

Attention is then called to a small frame resting on the performer's 
table. Taking his pistol he fires at the frame and the glove appears in 
center of same, completely restored. It is removed and given to the 
lady with thanks. 

Very little explanation will be required by readers of this effect. The 
borrowed glove is, of course, exchanged for one prepared with 
handkerchief, ribbon and lace. A suede glove is the best to use, or a 
white one. Performer must, of course, ask for a white glove, but this 
is easily obtained. 

Fold the prepared glove up small and place under vest. A small 
.bouquet of violets is placed under a sheet of paper which is placed 
on the table, resting near rear edge of same, near servante or black 
art well. 






The principle of the frame will be readily recognized. It is merely a 
black frame about six inches wide and eight inches in length. It rests 
on a base which stands about four inches up from table top. There is 
a spring blind over front of same, held at the bottom by a catch to 
which is attached a length of thread. This frame is very much like 
that used to cause a broken plate to appear when pieces are supposed 
to be shot at same. See Hoffman's "Modern Magic." 

The performer asks for loan of white glove and goes into audience 
after same, carrying his wand with him. While standing in audience 
he folds it up, stating he will cause it to vanish. He then goes back to 
stage, during which journey he has ample opportunity to get glove 
from vest, and hide borrowed one in hand with wand. This is placed 
on table, and while performer is talking, assistant takes wand, glove, 
and other articles from same, and places glove in frame which he 
later brings out and rests on table to back of stage. 

Performer then pretends to find articles in glove, from which much 
comedy can be obtained. Then he rolls up glove, ribbon and the like 
and pretends to wrap in paper. Glove is really dropped in scrvante 
and bouquet wrapped up and given to lady. 

After lady finds bouquet performer offers his excuse and fires at 
frame. Assistant pulls the thread and glove appears. 

As before stated only the arrangement is considered original, but 
suffice it to say, that this is an effect capable of much variation and 
one that is always a success. 

End of Magical Notions 
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Preface 


After 


a careful perusal of the proof sheets of this interesting and chatty little 


book, I willingly acceded to the request of its author, an old and trusty friend, to 
write a short preface to it. The position of the author is almost unique at the 
present day, inasmuch as he is the inventor and manufacturer of most of his 
tricks, and he is able to present them to the public in a finished and refined 
manner with most amusing patter. He evidently loves his profession, and he is 
ever working for the advancement of the Magic Art. His frequent lectures to the 
members of the Magic Circle are object lessons, as valuable to the expert as to 
the tyro. 


Looking back fifty or sixty years, and comparing the books upon conjuring at 
that period with those of the present day, I rejoice to find that dishonest works, 
intended to throw dust in the eyes of the public by giving false explanations of 
tricks, are almost a thing of the past. I do not believe that a really honest book, 
correctly explaining the secrets of conjuring tricks, even appeared until 
Professor Hoffmann published his famous works. I well remember the storm his 
first book raised about his ears. Most conjurers thought their business was 
inevitably ruined. I did not share that opinion. I saw that the exposure of old 
tricks must result in the invention of new ones; that conjurers, instead of 
imitating each other from generation to generation, would be forced to bestir 
themselves and invent new surprises. From that time to the present the 
improvement in the quantity and quality of tricks and illusions has been most 
marked, and conjurers have risen greatly in the estimation of the thinking 
portion of the public. I give Hoffmann credit for being loyal to the profession; 
he never exposed any novelty that was at the time creating a sensation. 


With these brief remarks I strongly recommend this useful little book to my 
brother-magicians, for whom it is specially written. 


,/. N. MASKELYNE. 
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Introduction 

THE contents of this volume are intended for the experienced performers who 
have already mastered the standard works on our "Art," and who are so well 
acquainted with all the necessary groundwork of Magic, that no space need be 
devoted to any previous known "move, manipulation, or method." 

I have selected a number of tricks and illusions of my personal invention and 
ownership, and a number of others that are not my original conceptions entirely, 
but have been "finished by me," or embody my own ideas adapted to the 
furtherance of their effect and presentation. 

I give all my moves in detail, and the success in working the tricks must then 
depend upon the "misdirection" and "showmanship" of the performer. I have 
written them off, just as they occur to me; I have "chatted" the things over, 
instead of putting my details into more ordinary phraseology, but somehow I 
like the "chatty" idea best. All through my explanations, I saw in my mind's eye 
only those magicians who really look at the "possibilities" of anything offered 
to them in the magical line. 

Many of my readers, who have seen me work the tricks I have set out, will 
admit that I have explained the working points just as I presented the tricks. I 
hope that each reader of my book will find something to add to his knowledge, 
or something that, if his knowledge is added thereto, may be the means of 
giving him another "item" worthy of adding to his "working tools." With these 
few remarks, I consign my efforts to the tender mercies of my magical readers. 

ERNEST E. NOAKES. 

BLACKHEATH, LONDON, 1914. 
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The Transitoryist's Card 

The first explanations I shall give will be confined to tricks with cards, and I 
shall only illustrate a few of the card tricks which I have found permit of having 
little to carry or prepare, and yet find favour with the audience. My first trick 
described I christened "The Transitoryist Card." 

A new pack of cards can be used for this trick with the seal unbroken. My 
presentation is as follows. I introduce the pack of cards, or, if preferred, make 
use of a pack belonging to some member of my audience. I request that a card 
should be freely selected, and ask the person selecting it kindly to take a 
fountain pen and mark the selected card well; also to take a penknife and cut 
away a portion of the card, and retain the portion. 

I now ask some member of the audience to come and assist me, and to take the 
card and place it under a silk square, which I also have examined. I ask my 
assistant to stand beside me, and I will convince the audience that the selected 
card is really under the silk. Having satisfied them that the card is really there, I 
request my assistant to hold the top of the card in his right hand, whilst his left 
hand grasps the folds of the silk underneath. Having the card in safe custody, I 
now request some other member of my audience to come and stand on my left 
hand, and examine "this glass jug of water," and hold the same for me. I also 
request that an envelope be taken charge of by someone in the audience. Having 
satisfied my audience that all the items I use are quite free from preparation, I 
now ask the gentleman who has the jug of water to advance towards me. The 
folds of the silk are draped round the jug, the card is released and heard to fall 
into the jug. I now whisk off the silk, and the card has quite dissolved in the 
water apparently. I explain that the transitory quality of the water causes the 
card to really rebound, pass through the silk, and take an invisible flight through 
space. I ask the person who has been taking charge of the envelope all this time, 
kindly to open the same. There in the various envelopes the original card is 
found, and can be identified by its ink marks and the missing portion that was 







cut from it. 


This is a bare outline of the presentation of the trick, but necessary to show just 
where the various moves are made, and the points at which misdirection covers 
the secret movements of the performer. 

The requirements for the trick are as follows:—A pack of cards, a fountain pen, 
pocket-knife, stout piece of mill-board (to act as a desk and for the card to be 
cut upon), a glass jug, large silk square, tray, nest of envelopes, and the card 
fake (a piece of transparent xylonite of the thickness of a playing card, and cut 
to that shape), and "off" some water in another jug. 

PREPARATION: 

On stage table: Cards, fountain pen, pocket-knife, board, empty glass jug, and 
the silk square. At side of stage "off":— Tray, nest of envelopes ready to seal up 
(partly pushed one into the other), and the water. 

PRESENTATION: 

The card is selected, marked and cut; the piece cut off, or out, of card retained 
by the person choosing the card. The "first assistant" from the audience places 
the card under the square of silk, and brings same to performer. Performer 
meantime palms the fake, and under cover of proving to the audience that the 
card is really there, switches the fake for the card, and requests the assistant to 
"hold it firmly, etc." Performer now steps to the table on stage "to pick up the 
jug," having the card palmed all the time. He now requests a second assistant to 
come forward and hold the jug of water. Assistant No. 2 takes the empty jug. 
Performer then discovers it is empty! He steps to side of the stage, and seizes 
this opportunity to hand the card to a confederate. He brings on the water, fills 
the jug that assistant No. 2 is holding, and allows time for the confederate to 
load the card into nest of envelopes. Then performer says: "It would be safer for 
the glass jug of water to be held at arm's length on a tray." He goes to side for 
the tray, which is handed to him with the nest of envelopes concealed behind it. 
He lays down the tray on the table a moment whilst he feels that "the card" is 
still in the safe custody of assistant No. 1, then he picks up the tray, and hands it 
to assistant No. 2. 

Now the nest of envelopes is introduced and given to another responsible 
member of the audience, and the performer remarks that he will now 
"commence" the trick. He plays up to the various effects of dissolving the card, 
its "Transitoryist" peculiarities, etc., and pulls away the silk covering, showing 
that the card has vanished. If the performer will naturally ask for and "get" the 
items from the side of stage, there is no fear of the audience seeing the modus 



operandi. When this trick was performed by me on 18th June 1907 at the 
"Magic Circle" Social, it was well received. I fully explained in my lecture to 
the members of the Magic Circle, on 9th March 1911, the details of working. 
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The Chocolate Box 


ThIS is a very daring experiment, never intended by me to receive a place in 
my performance, but it has proved a very fine trick in my hands. I simply 
introduced the idea into one of my lectures, to emphasise "misdirection" by 
"suggestion." The effect of the trick is as follows. A chocolate box (the 
threepenny size) which comfortably takes a pack of cards is ready at hand, 
together with "an eyepiece of lenses" (a novelty that can be purchased for one 
shilling, consisting of opera-glasses, mirror, compass, etc.). The box is open, 
with the cards inside. The performer empties the cards out and asks for them to 
be shuffled. It is as well to get two members of your audience to come up and 
assist you. Whilst No. 1 examines and shuffes the cards, No. 2 is given the "X- 
ray eyepiece" to examine. The card-board box is now held up to the audience in 
one hand, and lid of the box in the other hand, and turned about to prove it is 
empty. The cards are now placed inside the box, face downwards, by assistant 
No. 1. The performer places the lid on the box, and assistant No. 2 is requested 
to arrange the lenses so that he can "see right through the lid of the box, and 
through the back of the top card, and then say what that card is." Of course he 
fails—so the performer takes the "lenses," and discovers what the card is. This is 
done several times, and then the audience are requested to assist. So much for 
the idea of the trick, now for the "wrinkles"! 

You must have a pack of cards containing a blank. My preparation is as follows. 
I place in the lid face upwards six cards, taking the second one and placing it 
beneath the first, and so on as follows:-The ace of diamonds, queen of spades, 
nine of hearts, six of diamonds, three of clubs (which will be in reverse order 
when the lid is put on the box), and on these I place the blank card face upward. 
Now the box is also placed in the lid, and the rest of the pack inside the box, 
and the eyepiece on the top. The cards are emptied from the box on to one 
assistant's hand, the eyepiece is given to the other, and performer holds the box 
in one hand, and the lid (ready loaded) in the other hand. The fingers prevent 
the cards falling out of the lid, and the blank card looks like the inside of the 







white lid, to the audience. The performer replaces the lid on the box when the 
assistant replaces the cards in the box, and thus far the "trick" is done. 

Of course the first "reading" of the cards is not accomplished by the other 
assistant, so performer looks through the lenses and describes "A black card-a 
club-the three of clubs," and says that if it is right no doubt they will applaud 
the gentleman who has charge of the lenses. The two assistants are kept well 
apart. When the box is opened and the first card is shown, the performer seizes 
the opportunity to whisper to the other assistant (if he happens to be a reliable 
person) "six diamonds." Then when the lid is replaced he asks the assistant with 
lenses to name the colour, then the suit, then value. Assistant No. 1 opens the 
box, and finds the card is correctly named. During the applause, assistant No. 2 
is told quietly "nine hearts." This is proceeded with, and then performer holding 
the three cards fanned out, approaches some other member of the audience, and 
indirectly pushes the fan of cards into the field of vision of his eyes, and asks 
him to name a" suit. "The reply is" Spades" (nine times out of ten it works). 
Then, "Court or plain?"—reply, "Court." "Yes, sir, there are three court cards, 
the king, the queen (with emphasis), and the knave" —reply, "Queen." With 
much "address" you now desire assistant No. 1 to remove the lid of the box and 
show the top card—the queen of spades. This you take from him, and the lid is 
again replaced. You advance to your audience and ask them to "name a card." 
You will hear several shout ace of diamonds-and perhaps other names—but you 
fix on the ace of diamonds, and lo! by the magic in which you are vested, "the 
selected card" comes to the top of the pack! and assistant No. 1 shows it round. 
You now take the pack from the box "as there is no need to name all the pack," 
and just palm off the blank card, which now leaves you with a complete pack to 
proceed with your other card tricks. 

When I first performed this "trick" it interested my fellow-magicians 
considerably. Many times since, when I have been presenting this trick the 
reception it obtained has surprised me. The combination of the cards I have 
found out by working the trick. 

Until the reader has tried it, he will not credit that such a simple trick can be 
worked up to such an exciting effect. It is a good trick for humorous patter and 
repartee. The first four cards are easily remembered, "3, 6, 9, 12" clubs, 
diamonds, hearts, spades. 
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The "Game of Whist" 


In THIS trick I commence, "For my next experiment I desire the assistance of 
two good-looking members of my audience;" this should produce a smile, and, 
in a drawing-room, two or more persons rise to assist. I select two ladies if 
possible, and then ask a gentleman to come up as well, to help me to entertain 
them. 

The point is, I want three persons up. Having succeeded in obtaining three to 
help me, I now ask them if they play cards, and point out that I generally get 
first prize at a whist drive, and that I will just explain the best way to "play your 
cards." I show the pack, shuffle it well, and place it down on the table "to cut for 
deal." Any of the three assistants cut, and I at once deal the cards for a game of 
whist, and hand each of my assistants one of the heaps. I now inquire of the 
most distinguished person present, "What shall be trumps?" I then tell my three 
assistants that I will play against the three of them and take twelve (or thirteen) 
tricks, which of course I do. 

The points to make the trick the great success it is are as follows:—To prepare 
the pack the cards should be laid, face upwards, on a table as per the key, and 
separated into the four hands. 

KEY FOR THE WHIST ARRANGEMENT 


Winning 

Hand 

No.l No.2 No.3 No.4 


Ace 

King 

Queen 

2 


Hearts 


Jack 

6 

5 


10 

7 

4 


9 

8 

3 









Clubs 

Ace 

King 

Queen 

9 

6 

3 

Jack 

8 

5 

2 

10 

7 

4 

Diamonds 

Ace 

10 

9 

Jack 


King 

7 

6 

8 


Queen 

4 

3 

5 





2 

Spades 

Ace 

Jack 

10 

9 


King 

8 

7 

6 


Queen 

5 

4 

3 



2 




If the arrangement is studied for a few moments, it will be seen that whatever 
trumps are cut, the performer must take thirteen tricks in hearts, or twelve each 
in clubs, diamonds, or spades, provided he picks up hand No. 1. It makes no 
difference where the pack is cut for dealing, as all the performer has to do is to 
see that he gets the hand of cards with pattern on back opposite to the other 
three hands. Then each hand is shuffled well, placed down (in separate heaps), 
and the cards collected again one at a time alternately. It follows that when the 
cards are dealt, every fourth card will belong to its "hand" as per key. Use cards 
with a "single" pattern back, and after having got your pack arranged in order, 
see that the back of the winning hand is the reverse to the pattern on the backs 
of the other cards. The cards I use are of a red background, with a gilt 
Chinaman and fancywork on them, and the reversed pattern is quite overlooked 
by the three assistants. 

When presenting the trick, you pick up the pack and give it a good "false" 
shuffle. You place the pack down to be cut for deal, and then deal out the cards 
quite openly. The winning hand is the one with the pattern different from the 
others, and you give out the other three packs to your assistants. Up to this 
moment no word has been spoken as to trumps. Each player holds their hand 
before "trumps" is mentioned. You ask now the most important personage 
present in the audience to nominate trumps. If "hearts" are requested, you tell 
your audience you will make the thirteen tricks (if any other suit you say you 
will try and make a "round dozen" out of a possible thirteen). You play against 
the other three, and win accordingly. So that the" reason" may be quite clear as 
to the number of tricks to be won, you will see by the key that the winning hand 







has the three highest cards of each suit, and the two of hearts. The other hands 
only have three hearts each, all under in value, so thirteen tricks must result in 
hearts. In the other suits, the jacks secure one trick, if any other trumps are 
nominated. 

This is one of my favourite tricks, and never fails with a smart audience to 
obtain applause. In playing out your hand, appear to be well considering your 
next play, and do not work all one suit out first. As you play the hand out, take 
each card as it is played, and place it down in its separate heap upon your table. 
This helps you to prepare them for use again, and is also a safety valve in case 
some member of your audience insisted upon the trick being repeated. All you 
would have to do would be to note the bottom card in picking up the four heaps, 
false shuffle, cut back to whatever the bottom card of the pack happened to be, 
and under cover of your patter, deal thirteen cards out at a time. 
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The Spot Card 

THE trick to which I have given the above name was first shown to me in 
1903 by a celebrated coin manipulator, since when I have presented it in my 
own fashion. I give the pack to be shuffled, and request that a card be selected. I 
have a small easel upon my centre table. When the card has been selected, I let 
the audience see it, and place it on the easel, with its back to the audience. I 
approach another person, requesting him also to take a card from the pack, 
which I now hold. He takes a card, which I likewise show to the audience and 
place on the easel. A third, fourth, fifth, or more are selected in the same way, 
but the audience are simply laughing at me every card that is selected is the 
same. After standing the last card upon the easel, I "accidentally" let them see 
the bottom card of the pack-which also is the same as the one drawn. I then note 
they "suspect" me! Therefore I show them the top card to prove it is a genuine 
pack—but this is also the selected card. I then cut the pack and "take a card at 
random"—this likewise is the original card! I pretend how sorry I am that they 
should imagine the pack is not a genuine one, and request someone to examine 
the pack, and whilst this is being done, I show that none of the cards on the 
easel are the chosen card, nor is it in the pack, as, before I started the trick, I 
knew they would imagine they saw the—(naming their card), so I have had it 
safely stowed away all the time. The selected card is now produced from pocket 
book or other place. 

This is one of those tricks that not only demands a smartness of manipulation, 
but the performer must feel he can carry it through, or there will be rocks ahead. 
There is of course no force. The card is freely selected, and spoken of 
throughout as the "three spot card," or whatever it may be. The card is 
"changed" as performer goes to the easel, and then forced each time upon the 
other choosers. The last time, the original card is left at the bottom of the pack, 
and the audience allowed to see it. The pass is made to leave it top, and it is 
shown there; then it is "taken at random" from the middle (by the slip); then 
replaced, brought to the top of the pack, palmed off, and the pack allowed to be 







examined, etc. 

If the performer does not get a hearty laugh from his audience, the fault is not in 
the trick. It is not nearly so difficult as it reads, and it is well worth devoting 
some time to, as the "presentation" repays the practice. 
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An Amusing Card Effect 

The little wheeze I now explain permits of several "effects" to which it can be 
harnessed, and I will give one or two so as to help the idea along. Picking up a 
pack of cards, I give a portion each to two persons, requesting them to examine 
and shuffle the same. Having done this, they select a card each, hand me the 
remaining cards, and replace theirs in the same. I now instantly shuffle the 
cards, and yet find their cards. 

I have "perpetrated" the trick on some very well-known magicians, but none of 
them could fathom the secret. 

I feel almost that an apology is needed for the "secret" being "divulged," but I 
think the reader will do as I did when he is in the know, and laugh to think— 
"Why didn't I think of that before?" 

The pack is "halved" into odd and even. The odd cards go to one person, the 
even to the other; they each shuffle their cards and select a card from their 
"half" (it is not quite half, as there are twenty-four even and twenty-eight odd 
cards-counting aces, jacks, and kings as "odd" cards, and the queen as "even." I 
take the remainder of the cards from each, and see that the even card selected is 
placed in the odd quantity, and vice versa. I now false shuffle, and the cards can 
then be named or produced at will by the performer. 

A second effect is to cut the cards into two heaps on your table (by the bridge or 
any other method), and request someone to take either heap and shuffle it well; 
then have a free selection of one, two, or three cards. You take back the rest of 
his half and place it on the table whilst he is showing his selected cards to the 
audience. You now pick up the other half from the table, hand them to him, and 
request him to place his cards with them and again "shuffle them well." You 
now find the three cards, either palm them off and produce elsewhere, or just 
name them. There are many uses to which this wheeze can be put, and if the 







reader will try the effects quietly with a pack of cards, I am confident his 
interest will be awakened. 
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The "Ne Plus Ultra" Trick 

(As Worked by Me) 

I TAKE it for granted that every magician of repute is well versed in the card 

tricks set out in New Era Card Tricks. Years ago, when I digested the contents 
of this interesting publication, I desired to do the above-named trick, but the 
tables of figures quite frightened me, so I strove to produce the effect in an 
easier manner. I did not like the idea of a showman having to peep at a series of 
tables, on the quiet, or having an assistant to help, so I worked the trick as 
follows:— 

Passing an unprepared pack of cards to the front row of my audience, I request 
them to select a number of cards. The first person who accepts the pack, 
shuffles it, selects a card, and passes the pack to his neighbour, who does 
likewise. When eight cards have been selected, I request the ninth person to 
shuffle the rest of the pack, and the selected cards are collected and placed on 
the top, and the pack then cut and shuffled. The cards are either named by me, 
or the position in the pack told. This is the same effect as originally existed. 

The working is as follows:—I use a highly polished metal tray to hand the cards 
on to the audience, and to collect the cards after the selection has been made. I 
give the pack to a person on the right for the selection of the first card, and 
request him to pass the pack to his left for the selection of the other cards. When 
the eight cards have been selected, and the ninth person has shuffled the 
remaining cards, you advance towards him with the tray, requesting him to 
place the pack thereon. You catch sight of the bottom card reflected in the tray, 
and this card we will call the key card. 

You now collect the cards from left to right, so that the first card chosen is the 
last card collected. Each card is placed on top, and you draw the attention of 
your audience to the fact that you do not touch the cards once throughout the 
proceedings (so far). When the eight cards have been returned to the top of the 







pack, you request someone to cut wherever they please, and finish the cut. You 
now touch the cards for the first time, drawing attention to the fact that if you 
shuffle the pack well, no two cards can remain together. 

You then, knowing your key card, "shuffle" (any false shuffle), and cut back to 
the original position. Patter now is introduced, how that when a boy you used to 
thoroughly separate each card by dealing a few at a time into heaps—thus—really 
dealing the cards four at a time into four heaps (when four cards remain in the 
hand, deal these four one on to each heap in the same order), and picking them 
up, heap No. 4 first. You now remark that "in case there should be any 
possibility of two cards still being close together" you again shuffle the pack, 
this time noting the bottom card, and giving another false shuffle and returning 
the pack to the same position again. 

You now mention that just to prove no "order" can exist, you will deal out each 
card separately. This you do into four heaps as before, and pick up the last heap 
first, and replace the others in order on the top. A final false shuffle can be 
made. (The bottom card is now the original key card.) The first person's card is 
always the fortieth, and the other cards follow in order of selection at 27, 14, 1, 
5, 43, 30, 17, and these eight positions is all that there is to memorise. Now for 
the trick! 

You ask the person who drew card No. 1 to "openly name the card," and after 
deep thought you tell him his card will be the fortieth card from the top of the 
pack. You count the cards up to about ten as you slide them off the top—so that 
these cards are not seen by the audience, and then face them on the table and 
proceed to count on to find No. 1. You, well knowing No. 2 will be the twenty- 
seventh card, carefully note what card it is in passing, and count right on to 
forty, where No. 1 is found. You show the card and replace in its position, and 
replace other cards back. Advancing to drawer of No. 2 you read his thoughts 
and are able to name his card. Advancing to third drawer you ask him to name 
his card, and you will tell him the position of it in the pack. It must be the 
thirteenth which you, of course, "divine." Card No. 4 is the top card. This you 
palm off and discover by your favourite method, and afterwards place it on top 
again. You now glance at the fifth card down, and this card is always the fifth 
card chosen, and you can name this one by looking into the eyes of the person 
who selected it, or any other method. 

You ask the person who drew No. 6 card to openly state the name of it, and you 
tell him that his card is the forty-third card in the pack, and in counting, as 
before, you note the thirtieth card in the pack, which will be No. 7. After 
proving No. 6, you vary the proceedings for No. 7 by taking hold of the wrist 
(or other misdirection) of the person who selected it, and naming his card. Now 



you must glance at the seventeenth card down, which will be No. 8, and, 
advancing to the person who selected that card, you mysteriously name the card 
he is thinking of. 

This can be the finale to the trick, or the following addition can be proceeded 
with. You now, in order to convince the audience that fifty-two cards were 
used, count them one at a time, and as you count you place the second card 
underneath the first, and so on until the fifth card, which you place on top; 6 to 
13 underneath, 14 on top; 15 and 16 underneath, 17 on top; 18 to 26 underneath, 
27 on top; 28 and 29 underneath, 30 on top; 31 to 39 underneath, 40 on top; 41 
and 42 underneath, 43 on top; the rest underneath, counting up to the 52. 

You now borrow a hat, scarf, muff, or some receptacle, and proceed to discover 
"by touch" the eight selected cards. The cards now from the top to the eighth are 
the selected cards in the following order of selection: No. 4, No. 5, No. 3, No. 8, 
No. 2, No. 7, No. 1, No. 6. You look intently at your audience, place your hand 
to cards and ruffle them, and "pick out" the cards, giving each one to the 
"chooser" as produced. I know of no other trick with a borrowed pack of cards 
that causes more comment. The instructions given here certainly look 
complicated, but I found no trouble in presenting the trick after quietly 
mastering the theory of it. 

As my reader has no doubt noticed, I prefer card tricks which can be performed 
with an unprepared pack, which enables one "to show" at a moment's notice, or 
fill a gap in the programme caused by some accident or other cause. I hope that 
the half-dozen tricks I have selected and explained will be of practical value to 
those magicians who have followed me so far in my explanations. 
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About Coins 


Before describing the few tricks with coins that I have selected for explanation, it 

would be as well to mention that the coins most useful for coin tricks and manipulation 
are the "T. Nelson Downs Palming Coin, 1904." These coins are the same size as a 
penny, milled edge, plated on white-metal, and were designed by me expressly for coin 
work. They can be obtained from the leading magical dealers. No coin has been more 
carefully thought out and manufactured than these coins. 

A useful piece of apparatus is the coin wand. In 1901 I patented a wand for producing 
whole coins that could be rung, and no other coin wand can produce a coin that will 
permit of "ringing." My wand (Patent No. 11901) not only can be used for coins, but 
also cards, balls, etc. The wand is a length of brass tubing, slotted along its entire length 
the width of a stout pin. One end is threaded to receive a knob, and the other end is 
provided with a spring clip, and the whole plated. The coins to be produced are prepared 
by fixing the end of an ordinary stout pin to one side of the coin, near the edge. To be 
quite sure of the pin being reliable, a hole must be drilled in the coin, the pin put 
through, riveted in, and then soldered. Unless the hole is soldered the coin will not ring 
when produced. 


NOAKES Patent Coir\ Wand 



The usual method of working is to load three or four coins on to the wand and screw the 
knob on. It is then placed upon the table so that the load is not seen. After having caught 
















several coins in the usual way, the performer notices a coin just out of his reach, so 
picking up the wand, with his hand covering the coins, he pushes the wand through his 
closed hand a few times-holding the coins still-and then when the knob end comes up to 
the coins he simply releases one coin, which travels down the wand by the pin-head in 
the slot, and is arrested at the point by the spring clip. The coin remains there until taken 
off by performer, who openly throws it down to prove it quite genuine. The thickness of 
the wand is 3/16 inch, and the length anything from a foot to 18 inches or more. 

The other coins are released as required, and to produce the coin a slight dropping, 
circular sweep is all that is necessary. Another way to work the effect is to do away with 
the knob, and show the "metal stick"; and by having a prepared coin palmed, and others 
handy to get at, the performer can palm on the coins as needed, and get some interesting 
results. A few years ago a cheap wand was placed upon the market for producing "whole 
coins." This was also made of 3/16 inch brass tube, but the coins had to be prepared with 
a spring clip soldered on, and the back of the coins could not be shown or "rung," nor 
could they be laid down anywhere in safety. 



Meta! Clip 

The effect of production was similar to my original wand, in fact it was made up to look 
as near like mine as possible, being the same diameter. This cheap wand can easily be 
made up, as the method of stopping the coin is to slightly enlarge the end. The clip on 
the coin permits it to slide freely along the stem until it reaches the enlarged end, and the 
performer forcibly pulls the coin off anti allows the audience to see the front of the coin 
only. The coin is then dropped into something that hides the fact of it being faked. 













The only faked coin for manipulating I 
shall mention is one I first made use of 
about fourteen years ago. Any coin can be 
prepared. The points in favour of faking a 
coin in this way will appeal to all who are 
"manipulators" of coins. A piece of fine 
wire has the ends turned up to form two 
small eyes, and the length of the finished 
fake should be about three-quarters of the 
£ TKfC&d ||\ portion coin to be used; the fake soldered on to the 

coin with the eyes standing up. A piece of 
fine flesh-coloured silk is threaded through the eyes, and a loop made about an inch 
long. When the loop is placed over the middle finger, the coin will hang at the back of 
the hand when the hand is held up, fingers apart. To show back and front of the hand a 
slight throw of the coin causes it to travel along the silk (instead of the silk having to 
turn round against the finger, which acts as a brake). 

The method is well worth testing, as it is just the little difference between the silk having 
to move round the finger, as in most fakes, and the smooth wire running round the 
loosened silk which renders the movement of the coin imperceptible. 


Q-0 

Ber\t Wirt 
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An Old Coin Favourite 

A FAVOURITE trick of mine is "The Old Ball of Wool," but I dress it up as 

follows:— I borrow a coin, "any coin from a farthing to a 5 pounds piece!" and 
point out the larger the coin, the greater the trick. Having been offered a coin, I 
request someone to take charge of it, and come forward to assist me. Perhaps if 
I give you one or two of the "remarks" I make, it may interest you. I request the 
person assisting me to state the details of the coin. He remarks "a penny," we 
will imagine; I ask him to name the date and also tell the audience if" he is sure 
he would know it again if he never saw it?" The reply is generally "Yes," until 
the smile of the audience wakes him up. 

My next instruction to him is to take my pocket-knife and scratch his 
photograph upon the coin. As he cannot aspire to such ability in art, I suggest to 
him "scratching his name and address on the coin, but of course if he can't 
scratch his own name and address, scratch somebody else’s." By this time the 
audience should be lightly smiling at the assistant. I now suggest that as he 
cannot write will he" make his mark on it—just like he signs his cheques. 
"Having had some mark placed on the coin, I ask him to hold the coin up so the 
audience can see his mark. As they cannot see the marking, I "switch on more 
light" by putting a match to the candle. I ask him if "he ever held a candle to the 
performer" (or should a young lady be assisting me I give her the candle and 
call her "the Angel of Light." I now very gravely request him not to spill the 
grease on the carpet, as it is my candle. 

The wrapping up of the coin in flash paper, using the four-sided fold, now 
follows. The usual gag of hitting the coin inside the paper "upon the first 
wooden object" is worked, the parcel is changed to the left hand for someone to 
feel that the coin is really there, and in transferring it back to the right hand, the 
coin glides out of the fold into the left hand. The paper is "warmed,"—and the 
coin has vanished! I request assistant to refund a coin of the same value to the 
owner, and regret that the trick has ended in failure, owing to the assistant 







warming the coin too much. Now I ask him, is he scientific? Does he know 
anything about wireless telegraphy? doesn't he know "Mackeroni" invented the 
wireless message? 

Meantime I have loaded the coin into my wireless "wire"—a ball of black wool. 
The wool is as thick as a lead pencil, and made up into a ball of four inches 
diameter. This rests upon a glass jug, and the fake is large enough to admit a 
five shilling piece. I advance to him with the ball and the jug, and request him 
to examine both. The jug I call the "crystal receiver," and the ball the "wireless 
wire." I request him to enter the receiver, walk round inside, turn it down side 
up, etc., "to prove it empty." He then places the ball on top of the jug, and I take 
the end of the ball to the other side of the stage. I warn him not to allow the ball 
to leave the jug, and as the ball revolves on the open top of the jug, a gentle 
snatch will cause the ball to jump and roll on the floor. This time he will of his 
own accord force the ball into the jug, when you draw attention to the "force of 
common intellect." The ball is now unwound, and the coin heard to fall in the 
jug. Coin is returned, etc. 

When I first added this trick to my performance, my conscience (if a conjurer 
has such a thing) smote me for "going back" so far, but my schooling in the Art 
of Magic having taught me "It isn't what you do," etc., I had the audacity to risk 
it. I have been told by the dear little lad in front, who is also a conjurer, that "he 
knows the trick, but he can only do it with a shilling or a halfpenny, how can I 
do it with any coin?" and when I explain to him that I have a machine for 
wrapping the original coin inside the wool, that works by electricity under my 
back table, he congratulates me upon the strides Magic has made! It is the 
writers of the cheap books on Magic that make the awkward situations for the 
performer, and it is a pity that some of the "authors" who send out broadcast the 
secrets of magical performers, are not practical men, or not compelled to earn 
their living by presenting to the public those tricks of which they write 
explanations, and which they have borrowed unscrupulously. 
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Some Coin Manipulation 

One of my items 

I nominate "My 
Musical Coins." I 
have six coins on a 
small stand, which 
is in the shape of a 
T, the top part 
being a fluted 
channel for the 
coins to stand in on 
edge, see drawing. 

I take them to the 
table at the centre 
of the stage, and 
introduce them to 
the audience as 
highly trained 

coins, and if a particular tune is played the coins at once go through their 
performance. The piano starts, and taking the first coin, I give several vanishes, 
etc., then apparently transfer it to the left hand and place it at some point, really 
palming it in the right. I do this with the six coins, and then recover them one at 
a time from the positions they were "invisibly" placed in, keeping in time to the 
music and introducing my" passes," etc. As I recover each coin it is replaced on 
the stand. I replace all six, then standing with my right hand above the stand, I 
pick up the coins one at a time and "back palm" (hold at the back of the hand) 
them on the right hand, and again produce them one at a time. 

This last move would be difficult to execute with safety, so I will explain just 
what I do. I pick up coins 1, 2, 3, 4 with my left hand and really transfer them, 
and "back palm" them on the right hand, but when I pick up No. 5 in 












transferring it to the right hand I gain possession in the left hand of the previous 
four, and only have No. 5 behind. No. 6,1 actually "back palm" with No. 5. 

After showing front of right hand, I reach out and produce a coin which I take in 
my left fingers and replace it in the stand. This leaves me with one coin only 
"back palmed," which enables me to do some tricky passes that could not be 
accomplished with five. Each time I reach out and get a coin with my right 
hand, I apparently place it into my left hand, and the left hand puts the coin on 
the stand, but really I "back palm" the right hand coin and use one of the four 
coins concealed in my left hand. I find this item can be run from five to ten 
minutes, nobody dislikes the patter, and with a good march tune it appeals to the 
audience, who pot only like pretty tricks, but they like the entertainer to have 
some degree of (apparent) cleverness. 
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"A New Aerial Treasury" 


IN this method, I do away with the hat, and only use a small "silver" pudding- 

tin "from the penny bazaar." The tin is examined and thrown down upon the 
table. The performer commences to catch the coins, every one of which he 
shows, and, either openly drops into the tin, or, standing at some distance, he 
commands the coins to pass into the tin. When he has caught the desired 
number of coins, any person can pick up the tin and count the coins, to see they 
all have actually arrived. This effect is really "uncanny." When the performer 
bids a coin leave his fingers and travel across the stage and drop in the tin, not 
only does the coin vanish, but it is seen and heard to fall in the tin! There is one 
drawback to the trick (there is a weak point in most good tricks!), You must 
have a concealed assistant, and he must know what a "thread" is. 

The "fake" is in the table. 
Suppose your table top is 15 
inches by 10 inches, and it is 
attached to an upright folding 
stand by a flange; from the 
front edge about 4 inches and 
from the side about 6 inches 
you make a circular hole of, 
say, an inch. You now obtain a 
piece of steel spring about 1/2 
inch wide and of the thickness 
of a thin playing card. To one 
end you fix a cork (by making a 
hole in the spring and placing 
the cork, which must be about 5/8 inch wide and a little thicker than the 
thickness of the table, on one side, and a small screw-eye through the hole in the 
spring into the cork). In the other end of the spring you make two holes side by 
side, and screw this underneath your table, so that the cork nicely reposes in the 


N0/1KE5'' Moi*ey Table. 
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hole cut through the table. The table must have a cloth on. When a thread is 
attached to the screw-eye and led down to a screw-eye in the floor, the assistant 
has only to pull on the thread and suddenly release the same to cause the 
"hammer" to work. When a few coins are dropped into the tin, and the tin is 
placed over the hammer, on releasing the hammer the coin which happens to be 
over the hammer (inside the tin) will jump up and fall back, creating a perfect 
illusion of being thrown in by the performer at a distance, see drawing. 

To get the correct number of coins into the tin the performer would openly 
place in, say, five, and the sixth coin he would keep to manipulate with, and the 
fake would be worked for several coins. This would give an opportunity to get a 
number of coins into the hand of the performer, who next time he openly places 
a coin in the tin would also load in the correct quantity to make up the total at 
finish. He would then continue to catch some and fake some, as would be 
arranged of course with assistant. After all the coins have been shown in the tin, 
the performer requests a member of the audience to select one of the coins and 
mark it. All the coins are shot on to the table, and yet the marked coin jumps 
right up and is caught in the tin by the performer, who hands the coin in the tin 
to be identified. 

This is accomplished by having one coin held under the tin, and switching it for 
the marked one, which the audience see dropped into the tin with the other 
coins. You shake up the coins and then shoot them on to the table just in front 
of the hammer and you lay the selected coin over the hammer. When you give 
the assistant the cue, up flies the coin, and you catch it in the tin, in mid-air. 
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Some Other Coin Moves 


Whilst mentioning coin tables, I made one for the "King of Koins," who 


used a borrowed hat for his act. When all the coins had been caught and the 
trick was finished, he used to pour the coins on to the table to show that the hat 
was none the worse for being used as a mint, and then tipping the table forward 
so that the coins were heard to run he placed the hat to catch them, and offered 
them to the owner of the hat, but. of course the hat was empty. In this case, a 
flap, which worked on an inclined plane principle, was opened at the moment 
the hat touched the front of the table, and the table was tilted for the coins to roll 
into the hat. Underneath the flap was a bag with a piece of card-board at the 
bottom, and the illusion of the coins falling into the hat was complete. 


The rattle of the coins, and the fall into the" bottom of the hat" was a perfect 
example of misdirection by sound. 


Another "Aerial Treasury" I once hurriedly "invented" was for a demonstration 
to the "Magic Circle." The lecturer, who was down to give his lecture on coins, 
was unfortunately unable to keep his appointment, and I was requested to fill 
the breach. My "Money Catching" item was very "saucy." I used a glass jamjar, 
which stood upon a plate. The jar was inverted to prove its emptiness, and my 
hands were examined to see that no fakes existed, and as my audience were all 
conjurers, you can quite imagine they "knew." Then drawing attention to the 
empty glass jar, I simply turned it over and started right away catching my 
coins. I think thirty were caught, shot out into a white bowl and passed down for 
examination. 







The glass jar did stand on a plate. The 
plate was only used to "still the 
thought" that the table might be 
assisting, but in this case it was not. If 
my reader will study a three-pound 
glass jamjar for a second or more, he 
will note that when the jar is upside 
down there is a very useful depression, 
wherein six coins can safelv repose 
without being seen from below, 
because of the bend in the glass, or 
from the front because of the 
depression. One of these six coins had a 
hole in it and a thread attached, see 
drawing. After I have proved my hands 
empty, I picked up the inverted jar with 
my right hand, grasping the bottom of the jar, which gave me the load. The first 
four coins were openly dropped into the jar, which stood on the centre table; the 
fifth coin had the thread attached and was thrown in from some little distance. 
The sixth coin was vanished towards the jar and "heard and seen therein" by the 
assistant working the thread. About fifteen were really dropped into the jar, the 
rest being in the white bowl all the time, and when the fifteen from the jar were 
shot in with them, the audience could prove for themselves that thirty had been 
caught and placed in the jar. 

There is nothing new in a coin being harnessed to a thread, but when a large 
sized glass jar is used and the assistant practises taking up the slack with his left 
hand, so that the coin is just on the tension, and by striking the thread with a 
light piece of stick with the other hand, the falling and rattling of the coin is 
quite in keeping with what the performer is telling his audience. 

I should like to continue about coins, but as my idea of this book was to give a 
varied number of practical tricks and wheezes to performers, I must leave this 
subject and dip into other tricks where "cards and money" do not further tempt 
me. 
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The Hand of Mistery 


THE performer introduces an ordinary blackboard and proceeds to mark the 
alphabet out with chalk, in five rows, with 2, Yes and No in the sixth line as per 
illustration. He now opens a box and takes out a cardboard hand and has it 
examined by the audience, and now explains that the hand, although apparently 
quite an ordinary piece of cardboard, really possesses highly trained brains. The 
audience are requested to mention any letter, and the hand is then placed 
pointing to that letter on the board, and to the surprise of the audience it remains 
there. 

The performer now asks for questions, and the hand moves about and spells out 
the replies. The trick permits of shortening or prolonging to suit the time at the 
disposal of the performer. The points to assure the working are as follows. 







The blackboard 
should be 
smooth and not 
tilted at too great 
an angle, and at 
the bottom of the 
board, resting 
upon the pegs, 
must be a 
narrow strip of 
wood for a shelf 
wider than the 
hand, and having 
a narrow strip of 
wood along the 
front of it to hide 
the duplicate 
hand. The 
duplicate hand 
has a thread 

attached to it (at the dots shown on the hand in the illustration). The reverse side 
of the duplicate hand is of the same colour as the length of wood at the bottom 
of the blackboard. To prepare for presenting the trick, two small screw-eyes are 
placed in the blackboard at the top corners as near the edge as possible. A 
thread is now led through each of the screw-eyes and connected to the hand, so 
that when the hand is fixed the threads permit it to lay face downwards upon the 
strip of wood, and the coloured side renders it invisible. 

When the threads are adjusted and the performer is ready to commence the 
trick, he gives a cue to his assistant to slacken out the threads as he moves the 
blackboard a little on the stage (just for misdirection). When he writes the 
alphabet upon the board he takes care that the letters are not too near the sides, 
also that he does not chalk the threads which are reaching from the two top 
corners to the hand reclining upon the shelf. When the board is written, the hand 
is passed for examination, and the letter asked for at which the finger of the 
hand shall first point. Having been told the letter, the performer approaches the 
blackboard, and seizes the opportunity to get rid of the genuine hand in his 
inside jacket pocket or other place where he can obtain it again later on, and 
whilst the board is "covered" by his body, picks up the faked hand and holds it 
against the suggested letter until the assistant has tightened the thread, when of 
course the hand remains there "quite unsupported." 



The rest of the performance is "in the hands of the assistant" in both senses. As 












he relaxes one thread the hand will descend in a semicircle until it reaches the 
limit of the other thread, as the attachments to the hand are some distance apart. 
If both ends of thread are slacked, the hand will sink straight down, but if one 
end only the hand will trav,el away from that side of the blackboard. If the hand 
is at "N" (as per illustration) and the assistant has to take it to "A," he would 
slack out with one hand, and take in with the other, which would cause the hand 
to ascend wrist first, and should finally rest either pointing horizontally at "A," 
or downwards—according to the distance between the letter and the screw-eye. 

It is a curious effect to cause the hand to travel from, say, "V" to "E," as the 
threads permit the finger to point its way across the board. As the effects are 
somewhat surprising, it would pay the reader to experiment with the movements 
of a card or something, harnessed up in this manner, even if he did not 
contemplate working the trick in his show. I have had considerable amusement 
with this trick. To finish the trick, the faked hand is replaced on the shelf, and 
the genuine hand again shown. 
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Wine and Water 


IVlY METHOD of working this trick is considerably cleaner than some 

methods already in use. The first form of presentation is to use a glass jug of 
water and four glasses. Haying assured your audience that the water is quite 
pure and the glasses dry and clean, you fill each glass and stand them in a row 
on a book. A half-sheet of note-paper, without any preparation, is passed over 
each glass. No. 1 becomes "sherry"; No. 2 "red wine"; No. 3 "green chartreuse"; 
No. 4 "blue-black ink." The second form is to use one glass only, and in passing 
the paper the first time you get "sherry"; the second time "dark red wine"; the 
third time "dark green chartreuse"; the fourth time "stout"; and the fifth time 
"clear water." 

The fakes are of thin 
xylonite, cut to the 
shape of tumbler, pale 
yellow, red, green, and 
dark blue. Each fake is 
placed to project about 
an inch from the back of 
the table, or in a book, 
and the glasses are 
placed in front, see 
illustration. When you 
draw the half sheet of 
paper over the top of the 
glass from front to back, the fingers grip the fake, which is brought up and 
dropped into the glass of water as you make the second pass over the top with 
the paper. You proceed with the other three in the same way. 




Tfje glass kvilb Jake irj £> 
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If using the second 
form of 

presentation, you 
simply drop the 
fakes into the glass 
one before the 
other, and for 
change back to 
water the fakes are 
gripped together, 
lifted from the 
glass, and 
servanted as the 
paper travels from 
front to back. It is 
a curious thing, but 

no illusion is V / 

created by 

dropping the fakes into an empty glass; but when the glass is full of water, the 
colour is diffused evenly. When the fakes are all in the single glass, the water 
causes them to adhere together, and there is no difficulty in lifting them out to 
servante them. The fakes want to be a nice loose fit, and the water should reach 
to the top of the fakes when they are in the glasses. The fakes being very thin, 
admit of back-palming should the performer wish to emphasise that the paper is 
quite innocent. The fakes do not "talk," and are quite clean to handle. 
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A Spirit Message Frame 


I WAS "down" to do something at a dinner of the "Magic Circle," on 7th December 
1907, and I was desired to introduce some novel trick. The trick I thought out was as 
follows:—A frame containing a piece of white paper with glass back and front was tied 
round with string and sealed. After showing the frame round, it was placed before an open 
book which acted as an easel, and a sheet of "tissue" paper fixed in front. Then asking a 
member of the audience to hold one end of a magnetic cord, the other end was attached to 
the frame. The audience were all requested to think hard of whv they were there. A lighted 
candle was applied to the middle of the "magnetic cord," when one flame rushed towards 
the gentleman helping with the trick, and a second flame rushed towards the frame—a 
flash ensued, and there, printed on the paper, between the two sheets of glass, was a 
message of Yuletide Greetings and expressions of good wishes! Needless to say the result 
was well worth the making up of the trick. 



Fropjjc £ Glass 
ready/ to use- 



operj book r 



RESULT, 


To prove the simplicity in working, I may say that at the last moment I persuaded a 
celebrated magician who was present to work the trick for me, as by the necessary retiring 
of the Chairman I was called upon to deputise for him. I only had the opportunity of 
placing the gear in the performer's possession, and whispering to him a few details, but of 






































course in "his" hands success was assured. 


The actual secret of the trick is quite simple. In the first place, the string was only tied 
across the frame and sealed, leaving the top free. The message was written on a plain 
sheet of smooth thick paper, and covered with a smooth thin sheet of paper with its top 
end turned over the back of message sheet, and protruding beyond the back glass, which 
was shorter than the front glass. The frame when prepared, was placed against an open 
book, but the book when standing open in the form of an easel, permitted getting hold of 
the edge of the fake paper, and after the flash paper was attached to the front of the frame, 
for which four pegs protruded with a point on each, the fake paper was pulled down over 
the edge of the back glass and back of the book, and left behind the book. To one of the 
four pegs holding the flash paper one end of the "magnetic cord" was attached. This cord 
was a length of" flash" cotton, and when a light was applied to it, it of course flashed off 
and ignited the dash paper, exposing the message. Instantly the frame was passed to the 
audience. The strings were cut, and the message removed from the two sheets of glass, 
and everything left for the members and their friends to examine, but I do not think any 
one noted the quarter-inch difference ip the two pieces of glass, or that they fitted so 
loosely in the frame that they would fall to the back of the frame when it was placed 
against the book. 

Whilst on "Spirit Messages," I should like to point out a little move in connection with the 
slates, whereby all four sides of the slates are marked. When the performer introduces the 
slates, they are, of course, blank. In order to prove they are quite unprepared in any way, 
the performer on side No. 1 boldly writes his initials, and asks for some word or initial, 
which he writes on the other side of the same slate, which we will call side No. 2. On the 
second slate he marks one side (No. 3) with a peculiar mark in one corner, and on the 
other side (No. 4) another name or initial suggested by the audience. The slates are now 
placed together, sides No. 1 and No. 3 being face to face. The usual "change" takes place 
in showing the initials on 2 and 4, and side No. 4 is left on the top. 

The top slate is slowly raised, and the message has appeared on the slate, and it is 
instantly passed for examination, and the bottom slate is proved to have the initials, etc., 
as at the commencement. 




Slate n? t slate n °z 



Side i a 3 + 


The usual loose flap is used, and the slates prepared by writing the message on side No. 3, 
and marking the corner with the same peculiar mark that is to be openly placed on the flap 
later on, The flap has the performer's initials chalked on it, and is placed with the writing 
facing the message, see drawings. 


This slate, with the flap on, is placed 
across the other slate. As the performer 
picks up the slates the thumb prevents the 
flap from falling. He openly marks the 
unprepared slate with his own initials to 
irmitate those on the flap, and then turns 
the slate over to place on the word or 
initials from the audience. This slate is 
now dropped on the table somewhat 
carelessly, to misdirect. The second slate is 
similar marking to that underneath the flap, in 
the corner, and the slate is now turned over for the final word or initial from the audience 
to be placed thereon. The faked slate is now taken in the left hand, with thumb holding the 
flap in position, and shown both sides. The other slate is picked up from the table and 
placed on top with the performer's initials inside. When the position is reversed, the flap 
drops on to the bottom slate, which permits the top slate to be instantly passed to the 
audience, and the performer draws attention to the initials on the remaining slate, and 
where there are no persons above the performer's table, he can naturally place this slate 
down a moment, in order to release the flap on to the table, and then leave both slates with 
the audience. 



FLAP 
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now marked in the corner of the flap with a 
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The Educated Dial 


My METHOD of working the "Dial" trick will, I think, interest those readers 

who like to "have" their audience occasionally. My dial is rather a large one, 
and swings on a trapeze supported in a square frame. This permits the hand to 
work whilst the dial is swinging. I take the hand from the pivot and ask for a 
number. The hand is replaced and spun, and of course stops at the desired 
number. This is repeated once or twice, and then asking for another number, I 
purposely set the hand for a wrong number. Commenting upon the fact that my 
dial "never told a lie," I place the hand on the pivot and spin it. When it stops I 
say it has stopped at the desired number. Of course the audience say it is wrong! 
When sufficiently worked up, you ask "what the number was," and on being 
informed again, you tell the dial you are surprised at it, and slowly the hand 
goes right round the figures once and then stops at the correct number. 

The effects of the "Dial" trick being 
so well known, I shall not dwell 
upon them, but in my working, 

Mrs. Noakes is my hidden 
assistant. We really introduce our 
Silent Thought Transmission Act, 
but of course the dial gives the 
answers. 

The spindle upon which the hand 
turns is connected to a small pulley 
at the back of the glass, see 
drawing. The hand I use is the 
"weighted principle." This permits 
me to give one or two ordinary 
effects, and lead up to a little bit of 
misdirection with the wrong 
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number. When I replace the hand for this occasion, I lock it on to the spindle by 
means of a bush or small piece of metal which is pressed on to the point of the 
spindle, causing the hand to be squeezed against the stop, and thereby making it 
a fixture on the spindle. After I have exhibited the dial to the audience, I quietly 
engage the thread under the pulley wheel at the back of the spindle on the back 
of the dial, and the thread method then comes into play. 

My method for harnessing 
up is as follows. Behind the 
two top corners of the square 
stand, I have a small screw- 
eye, and the thread is placed 
through one eye, looped 
under pulley, and led up to 
the other screw-eye, and the 
two ends of the thread are 
led behind a screen or other 
cover. When the trick 
commences the pulley has 
the thread round it, and when 
I lift the dial from the 
trapeze, I lift it upwards, and 
the loop of the thread hangs 
ready for when I replace the 
dial. I, of course, see that the 
thread is properly engaged 
and ready to start, as per 
drawing. The dial tells 
details of cards, coins, a 
throw of dice, and answers 
the usual questions. 

I remember when I performed this trick at St. George's Hall on 26th March 
1907, on the occasion of the Annual Grand Seance of the Magic Circle, that the 
audience of magicians and their friends considered it a very puzzling 
performance, as thev t°ad no idea that the dial was in league with anything 
connected with "Thought Transmission." No doubt the great success of the trick 
on that occasion was due to combining the three principles, a weighted hand, 
the thread method, and the fact that Mrs. Noakes was supplying the dial with its 
invisible knowledge and power. 

Reference to the drawings will at once show the methods described. 
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Rice Bowls" 


Another very old favourite of mine is the "Rice Bowls." The first set I ever 

handled, the fake consisted of a glass disc. The trick could be done with this 
fake and no accident occur, if you were lucky. There was a great risk of the 
"glass gliding gracefully," and permitting the water to escape at an unexpected 
moment. 

I have improved on the fake, little by little, until it has reached as near 
perfection as could be possible. Transparent xylonite of the thickness of two 
pennies was found to be the best material for the fakes. As I have made and 
fitted hundreds of these fakes to sets of bowls belonging to other performers, I 
found by experience just what was necessary, and the result is that the way the 
fake works gives assurance to the user. I have whirled a loaded bowl round at 
arm's length and thrown it up in the air many times, just to prove the safety. 

This result cannot be obtained unless every fake is fitted to the bowl that is to be 
used with it. The fakes on the market at the present day look very much like 
mine, as even the indentations on the outside of those are copied. 

For the benefit of those of my readers who care, and tave the tools, to make 
their own fake, the points to ensure success must be noted. The bowl must be 
tested in the first place as to its "square edge"—or "ground" edge. After the bowl 
has been ground down, a piece of fine emery cloth should be laid on a piece of 
sheet-glass, and the edge of the bowl carefully finished off. 


In order to describe the making of the fake, I must assume that my reader has a 
lathe of his own, or can obtain the use of one. A chuck must be made to carry 
the piece of xylonite. My plan is to use a piece of 3/8-inch rod, 4 inches long, 
threaded to take a nut. One nut is screwed on to act as a stop. A large stout 
round plate, almost the size of the necessary fake, is shouldered against this nut. 
The piece of xylonite to be turned has a 3/8-inch hole drilled in the centre, and 
is placed on the rod next to the plate, and a second plate and a second nut 







clamps the lot together. 


The stem of the rod is now placed into the jaws of a self centring chuck, ready 
for turning. The tool rest is set up, and with a fine parting tool, a disc is cut 
about 1/4 inch larger than the finished fake will be. Next a square-edged chaser 


is used or a 1/2-inch wood chisel and a rebate turned about half the thickness of 
the fake. This must be nicely turned to just allow bowl to fit evenly over it, to 


ensure the fake not shifting when it is in use. You now turn off the superfluous 
outside edge until it is almost the size of the top of the bowl. Now a very sharp 
tool, perfectly square, finishes the smoothing of the thin or outer portion of the 
fake upon which the edge of the bowl will press to make the joint when in use. 


The test for the fake at this 


Rice Bowl F&ke 



point is that, if the bowl is 


applied to the fake, there 
should be a "sucking" 



feeling. When this is 


Section 

Showing Edgt&.Pip 


obtained the lathe portion 
of the job is finished by 
chamfering the extreme 
edge, so as to permit the 
performer's finger-nail to 


enter between the bowl edge and the fake, to break the suction when working 
the trick. The fake is now taken from the chuck, and the centre hole made good. 
For this a hollow punch, 3/8 inch, is necessary, and from the scrap xylonite a 
small plug is punched. To cement the plug in, use acetate of amyl. Unless the 
fake is made this way, and turned from the centre no perfect fit can be obtained. 
When the plug has set, which only takes a very little while, the fake is placed 
under a small press, which presses four slightly protruding "feet" to prevent the 
fake "sucking" to the tray to be used, or any other smooth surface hat the 
performer might inadvertently stand the loaded bowl upon, see drawings. 

The reader not possessing this special tool can make the four "feet" by taking a 
steel bicycle ball from a ball bearing and pressing it in the vice into a thick flat 
piece of lead, making thereby a pair of "dies." The fake is laid on the lead; the 
ball nicelv warmed is placed on the fake over the indentation, and a piece of 
hard wood or metal placed on the top, and the whole gently tightened up in the 
vice. 

When loading your bowl for use, see that the edges of both the bowl and the 
fake are quite free from grit. Fill your bowl nearly full with water, dip your 
finger in it, and moisten the edges of bowl and fake. Place the fake on, and with 
your thumbs press lightly on the fake, and you will hear the air pressed out. 



Listen carefully, and if no sound of air re-entering can be heard, your fake is 
"sure," and you need have no fear of giving your audience a watery present. A 
little addition of mine to the trick is to use wheat instead of rice, and the 
presentation is then as follows 

I introduce a tray with the loaded bowl underneath the empty bowl, standing at 
one end of the tray, and seven linen bags of wheat at the other end of the tray. I 
take up one or two bags of wheat, and point out that the cheapest method of 
obtaining wheat is to visit the nearest corn exchange and obtain a few samples, 
"such as I have." You thereby get the best quality at the cheapest rate. Having 
obtained your wheat, you introduce a "magic mill" (empty bowl). This mill not 
only grinds the wheat into flour, but also causes the corn to double in quantity. 
Three bags are emptied into bowl, which fills the bowl to overflowing. 

The superfluous wheat is "struck" off, and in order to keep the damp 
atmosphere from the wheat the other "empty" bowl is placed on the top. I then 
pick up the two bowls together and stand them on a chair whilst I put the loose 
wheat into one of the bags. This is only done in order to allow me to bend down 
to the chair to pick up the bowls, and by placing one hand each side I can very 
quietly reverse the bowls whilst pattering, without the audience noticing the 
turn over. The bowls are now replaced on the tray, the top bowl lifted off, and 
the "double quantity" discovered. Remarking that apparently we have now 
enough wheat for our purpose, I level again with the empty bowl, "striking" of 
course to fake, and leaving the top bowl in position. I now get right away from 
my table and suggest that I cannot make wheat into flour and flour into bread 
without a little water. I therefore use my mill as a watermill, and this enables me 
to produce water as well or "well water" (done). 

The bowls are now placed aside, and an empty opera hat opened and passed for 
examination. This is placed on the table, mouth upwards. I now say that 
possibly many people have found little pieces of sacking in their bread, and that 
the reason is that some millers take their sacks of wheat, like this (using bags of 
wheat), and place them in the trough just as they are. (The bags are thrown 
openly into the hat.) I now suggest that I will show them the way to make bread 
quickly. A plate is laid over the hat, the hat lifted and held for a moment over a 
lighted candle, then the hat and plate are inverted, the hat is lifted up, disclosing 
a loaf of bread. 





There is also another effect which 
I sometimes work in, that is to 
throw one bag of wheat into the 
hat, and point out that the "flower" 
from the wheat is of the 
variegated sort, and produce a 
number of "button-holes." The 
loaf is of course a faked loaf, and 
the flowers are packed inside. The 
load is on the small shelf under 
the table (see drawing) and is 
loaded into the hat in the usual 
manner, on taking the hat to place 
it on the table, after having had it 
examined. The first bag of wheat 
is thrown into the hat between the side of the hat and the loaf. The flowers are 
produced and thrown out to the audience, the bag of wheat is placed into the 
loaf, and the other bags of wheat are then thrown in, and the plate placed on the 
top. The bags of wheat used for placing in the loaf are only partly filled, and 
then securely tied up, so as to be able to use as many bags as possible. In all 
"hat loading" I prefer to place the open hat mouth downwards a moment on the 
table, and in picking it up again, also lift up the load at the same time, and the 
hat naturally covers the load. 


Hollow loaf ready 
to load irito Ijat 
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Production of a Large Bowl 


Another 


"Bowl and Water" trick I introduced some ten years ago, and which 


trick is to-day worked by nearly all the leading illusionists, gives an opportunity of 
producing a load that the performer could not possibly carry. In the original trick, the 
performer shows a table-cover and draws it through his hand to prove its emptiness, 
and then waving it in the air an outline of a large bowl is seen. The performer 
staggers to the table with it, places the bowl thereon, and the cloth is snatched away, 
showing a large glass bowl of water. The bowl is 15 inches across, 4 inches deep, and 
holds a considerable quantity of water. The table is one of the ordinary "stand" 
pattern with only a half-inch stem. 


WIRE FAKE 




The secrets of the trick are 
as follows: The performer 
has a circle of wire, hinged 
so as to fold in halves, 
concealed. The cover used 
is quite unprepared. Whilst 
showing the cover back and 
front, he gets hold of the 
wire fake. The cover is 
raised into the air, the fake 
dropped open and pushed 
against the cover, and the 

performer then with "great difficulty" carries the lot to his table. He allows the cover 
to drape the top of the table for a second, under cover of which a ring is pulled, 
releasing the sides of the table which drop straight down, and a loose covering, which 
has been on the top of the square case forming the side of the table is gripped through 
the cover, which together with the folding wire fake is now thrown aside. 


i o s ed 









To 
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prepare the trick you have, firstly, a table stand, with a square top larger than the 
diameter of the bowl. This is covered with a piece of fancy material to match any 
other tables that the performer uses, and the material is tacked on, but no bordering is 
used. Underneath the table are four pieces of metal about 3 inches long, and half 
twisted, with a hole in each end to support the fake, see drawings. 


One end of each piece is screwed to the table 
near the corners, leaving about three-quarters of 
an inch projecting, and with sufficient play on the 
head of the screw for them to turn easily. A string 
is now fastened to each of the outside ends of the 
metal supports, and the four strings are led 
through small screw-eyes to a ring at the back of 
the table, as per illustration, so that when the ring 
is pulled the four projecting arms are pulled in 
under the table at the same moment. On these 
four arms is stood the square tin fake that forms 
the "sides" of the table after the bowl is 
produced. The material is not fixed on flat, but a 
table-cover is taken and a square cut out of the 





Fake irj Post tint? A 
Bcwt centered * 


middle, so that the table has the appearance of having a cloth thrown over it. The 
piece of material fixed to the table top must of course match this cloth. See table. 


The four-sided tin fake must be as high as the bowl when it is in position on the table 
top, and across each corner of the fake is a piece of metal which prevents the square 
fake falling lower than the top of the table. A loose piece of material to match the 
table cover is supported across the loaded bowl by means of three wires sewn into it, 
one at front, centre, and back. This table then is exactly the same in appearance as 
performer's other tables, and when the release is made, the audience do not notice 





















that the table is "shorter" by the depth of the "sides" of the fake. See bowl produced 
on table. 


■Square tin fake u^Lc)] cover 

isjjfued. 



Fake released & 
Bowl produced . 


The first person I showed this effect to was a great illusionist of to-day, who instantly 
purchased it (August 1905). Instead of the glass bowl of water, a telescopic fire bowl 
could be used, which would permit of the produced bowl standing a foot or more 
high; or a solid bowl could be used with flowers hinged to cross bars at the top of the 
bowl, permitting the flowers to lay towards each corner of the square side fake, and 
which would spring to an erect position upon releasing the top cover. 
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Pots of Flowers Production 


Another very neat flower production is to obtain three or four pots of feather flowers from an empty cylinder, 
shown empty between each production. This trick I made up in November 1908. It consisted of a cylinder 18 
inches long and 6 inches across. The idea you will at once perceive is adapted from the ancient coffee vase. 



The faking of the cylinder is accomplished by an inner lining which is really a cone, see drawings. It is attached to 
one end of the cylinder, just fitting it, but the other end of the cone is three-quarters of an inch away from the outer 
edge of the cylinder. This permits the closed end to be pointed towards the audience, and the fact that the interior 
of the cylinder is not parallel cannot be noticed. 



FLowet £>ot lowing 
Atm Jtn. 
jtowe.ti, 


In the space between the cone and cylinder are hidden three or four sections of a cone, of 
the same rake as the fixed cone. These are painted brick red to represent flower pots. To 
one inner side of each of these "flower pots" is fixed a piece of steel spring, adjusted to 
permit of the feather flowers standing out from the middle of the "flower pot" when it is 
produced, see drawing. 

The "pots" with their flowers are lightly stacked one at a time into the cone. When the 
trick is started, the performer has the fake end of the cylinder away from audience, and by 
having a polished interior, the cylinder appears quite genuine. To work out the loads, the 
first "pot" is eased off by the fingers, and the cylinder placed upon a plate, and when the 
cylinder is lifted, the flowers have, of course, assumed a central position. By using a plate 
for each production the "pots of flowers" can be better handled. 
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Cigars and Decanter Trick 

An ORIGINAL trick in which neither cones, flowers, silks, cards, coins, nor 

balls are used, caused me to produce the following trick in which cigars and a 
decanter should be the "chief" movers in the plot. A box of cigars is handed for 
inspection and sampled. 

A glass decanter is likewise subjected to an examination, and these items being 
of the "Caesar's wife" class, it is quite safe. The idea of the decanter is for a 
home for the cigars, as the performer "needs the empty box for use." The cigars 
are placed into the decanter one at a time "or separately," and the stopper placed 
in the decanter, which is then placed upon the table. The empty cigar box is used 
to collect several borrowed items from the audience, such as purses, keys, or 
handkerchiefs. When the articles are placed in the cigar box, the box is placed 
upon the table without being covered in any way. A serviette is thrown over the 
decanter, the necessary patter pattered, and the serviette whisked away, showing 
the decanter is full of smoke. The cigar box is now lifted up and handed to the 
audience, who find the cigars have returned, and from a borrowed hat or any 
other receptacle the loaned articles are discovered. There is one great advantage 
in this trick, that there is no need for an assistant. 








The mechanism of course lies in the table. The table top has a square trap in it 
held in position by a bolt. Over this trap the square decanter is placed when it is 
filled with cigars. At the other side of the table is a trap, to vanish one cigar box 
and produce a second box with cigars in. This trap I now explain for the first 
time, although I made up the trick some years ago. The trap is a revolving one. It 
revolves on a pin running through the middle from side to side. The action to 
cause the revolve is the rack and pinion method, as used in a camera. One end of 
the pin has a small pinion-wheel fixed to it, which lies in the rack. When the 
rack is pulled forward, it causes the wheel to revolve the flap. On each side of 
the flap is a small pair of guides, arranged slightly conical; one end they are 
wide enough apart to permit the performer to naturally place the cigar box 
between the guides, but on pushing the box along, the guides clamp the bottom 
of the box. This "flap" has the duplicate box of cigars in position beneath, with 
the lid fixed down with the small nail usually found in a new box of cigars. 
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When the performer obtains the borrowed items in the cigar box that has been 
emptied, he takes good care to see that the "noisy" items are enclosed in the 
"quiet" ones. The box is then placed on the revolving flap and pushed home, 
with the nail "apparently" tapped in to keep the box closed, but the hole is large 
enough for the performer to pick it out again easily. The box is so placed that 
when the flap revolves, the box lid will open underneath the table, and acting as 
a shoot will quietly deposit the items in a padded shallow box ready to receive 
them. To cause the revolve of the flap, the performer picks up the serviette from 
the table, and for a moment stands in front of the table. Having likewise picked 
up the thread and button attached to the head of the rack, he, whilst opening and 
showing the serviette, pulls on the thread. Having heard the click of the safety 
catch, he knows that the revolve is safely accomplished, and comes forward with 
the serviette. At this moment the audience only see the decanter full of cigars 
and the box with their borrowed items in apparently just as it was placed down 
on the table. 

























The performer now proceeds 
to cover the decanter with the 
serviette and places the "box 
of borrowed articles" on a 
chair, in full view of the 
audience. In covering the 
decanter up he raises a wire 
shape hinged to the sides of 
the square trap, upon which 
he drapes the serviette. He 
now pulls on a ring attached 
to a cord which releases the 
bolt of the trap that is fixed to 
the table underneath, and the decanter glides down into a partition (A) on a 
carriage (F) ready to receive it. The next move is to pull on a small projection 
(C) which brings the carriage back until the duplicate (B) decanter full of smoke 
is registered under the trap, and by pulling on another ring (D) he causes the 
decanter to rise up the guide, and the piece of wood at the bottom of the guide 
upon which the decanter rests makes good the trap, see drawing. These moves 
can be made quite naturally whilst adjusting the serviette, and only take a second 
or two. The performer now draws back the serviette from the decanter, and in so 
doing the wire shape is folded down again on to the table. 

As the serviette is drawn off, the load of borrowed items can be obtained from 
the interior of the table, and placed where desired. Showing the decanter full of 
smoke (which should be tobacco smoke, to be in keeping with the trick), the 
performer requests a number of the audience to examine it and test the smoke. 
The performer regrets that he has lost his cigars, but it is a lucky thing he had 
not yet started to experiment with anyone else's property. He goes to the cigar 
box, picks it up, forces up the lid, and is quite surprised to find that the borrowed 
items have vanished and the cigars have returned to the box. He, of course, 
allows all to be examined, and a cigar or two tested. Nothing now remains, but 
to produce from the hat or elsewhere the borrowed articles and return them to 
their owners. 

The descending decanter glides down into the well by means of a counter¬ 
balance, just a shade lighter than the decanter when full of cigars. The most 
interesting point is, I think, the changing of the cigar boxes, and the revolving 
flap with rack and pinion is a method that could be adapted for many other 
exchanges. The guides into which the cigar boxes are ran need only be one- 
sixteenth of an inch higher and longer than the cigar box, and are best made out 
of "angle brass" with the perpendicular side cut or filed down. To set the guides 
ready for screwing on, turn the ends of them, into which the box is to be pushed, 






























slightly outward to receive it easily. 


Now place the box on the flap and screw one side guide in position. Having 
screwed this guide on, place a piece of thin metal, say a sixpenny piece, between 
the guide and the box, at the outer end. Lay the other guide firmly against the 
box and screw it on. Now if the sixpence is removed, the box will easily enter 
into the guides, and by pushing the box along an inch it becomes clamped in the 
guides. To release the box, pull towards you and upwards. This "trap" could be 
used for switching a pack of cards in the case, nest of boxes, and the like, and if 
the top is covered with black velvet or a complicated pattern, it is quite safe for 
drawing-room work. 

All the tricks I have chatted about, are selected because my desire was to 
describe fakes and tricks that could be worked by the greatest number of the 
followers of the Art of Magic. My two methods of levitation, one in which the 
performer can walk all round and underneath the suspended person, and which I 
christened "Ilia," and the other method whereby the whole gear could be carried 
in a basket 5 feet long, and so arranged that "a child could work it" these, If ear, 
are not suitable far general work; neither is the illusion in which a person is 
placed in a box at full length, the box hoisted into the air, and box and person 
vanish. 

This illusion was so well liked by the illusionists that they either paid me for the 
idea, purchased the illusion, or just "adapted it." One "illusionist" actually rung 
me up one Sunday morning just after the illusion had been produced at the 
London Hippodrome, asked me all the details and effects, and a few weeks later 
he "produced" it as "his latest original invention." In the original version, a table 
that had been on the stage throughout the show was run forward. A box, much 
deeper than the table and cover, was placed on the table. The person to be 
vanished was laid down in the box, the lid was fixed on and the box covered 
with a cloth. A rope from above, with hook upon it, was lowered down, and the 
"box, man, and cover" raised up. The table was run back out of the way, and 
when the pistol was fired the cover collapsed and fell, but the box and man had 
vanished. The sides of the box were telescopic, and when the performer pulled a 
lever after the covering up and the rope from above had been attached ready to 
hoist them up, the box and man were "servanted" into the table, the top of the 
box of course making good the table top. I simply describe this illusion roughly 
in case any of my readers care to adopt any of the wheezes and use them on a 
smaller scale. However, I must return to the line of description in which I 
commenced and intended to proceed, and in order to change the subject I shall 
now devote a little space to some effects with "silks." 
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The Dyeflytie Handkerchief Act 

In THIS chapter I have combined a set of effects, leading up to a finish, in 
which I have endeavoured to introduce suitable moves and wrinkles. My idea of 
setting out the tricks is so that my reader can pick out just the parts that please 
him (or her) and "get on with it." I will go through the whole trick and give my 
explanations as I go. The dyeing theme, the handkerchief or flag found between 
two others, and the usual points known to magicians I shall not dwell upon, but 
all my personal ideas, moves, and description of my original fakes I shall give 
in detail. 


The performer requests the 
loan of a silkworm, but 
being unable to borrow 
one, he shows his hands are 
really empty, and then 
picks up his wand and 
touches the palms of both 
hands with it. The wand is 
now laid down, but a black handkerchief ball containing three light coloured 
handkerchiefs was on one end of the wand, hidden behind some article on the 
table, see drawing. After having "changed over" several times, the performer 
holds up his left hand and with his right hand picks out of the left hand an 
invisible handkerchief. As this colour does not appeal to the audience he tries 
again, and with the fake palmed in the right hand, his left finger takes hold of 
the tip of the first handkerchief, and by lowering the right hand and permitting 
the handkerchief to come through between the thumb and fingers of the right 
hand, it has the appearance of the production of a handkerchief from the left 
hand. The left hand is now shown empty, and the handkerchief taken by the 
corner. The right hand strokes this handkerchief a few times, and No. 2 appears- 
repeat for No. 3. 
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Just a word as to the loading of the fake. The handkerchief ball is 1 3/4 inch 
diameter, which easily takes three good silk handkerchiefs. The first 
handkerchief is pleated into the ball until 1 1/2 inch remains. To this end the 
second handkerchief is fixed by a peculiar twist. Lay one end over the other and 
twist them in opposite directions, and then pull the ends belonging to their own 
handkerchief smartly together, that is to say, suppose you have a white and a 
pale yellow handkerchief, the white end would be laid against the white, and the 
yellow against the yellow, forming a tight twist which is then pushed into fake. 
When the production is made, one handkerchief starts the other coming out of 
the fake, and renders it easy for the performer to work effect. 

Now as to production. When the first handkerchief is held in the left fingers, the 
right hand strokes it down a few times, and in so doing the fake is thrown into 
the left hand, and the performer shows his right hand empty. Again, in stroking 
the handkerchief the fake is allowed to drop into the right palm, and then 
production is proceeded with. These two moves are well worth mastering, as 
they can be performed within a yard of your audience. We have now arrived at 
the production of the three light-coloured handkerchiefs, and have vested the 
ball under the right side of vest, hole downward, ready for future use. 

Having drawn attention to 
the paleness of the three 
handkerchiefs, the roll of 
paper for the tube is now 
introduced to the audience, 
and the fake for "dyeing" is 
procured from left vest This 
is held in the left hand at the back of the top of the paper, and the paper shown 
back and front by turning the left hand which is holding the fake, over the top of 
the paper, and then the paper tube is formed round the fake. The fake I use is 3 
inches long, of stout brass tube, with a number of holes perforated round the 
middle. This allows of black worsted being threaded through, so that the ends 
fall down beyond the end of the fake. These ends are all tied together, see fake. 
When the fake is loaded, one handkerchief is on view inside the net or bag, 
pushed out at the end of the fake. When the fake is used, the three light coloured 
handkerchiefs are all pushed into the tube before any of the dark ones are taken 
out, and only the first dark one comes into view. 

The three light handkerchiefs being pushed into the fake, cause the three dark 
ones to be pushed out clear of the fake, and in taking out the first dark 
handkerchief, the fake is servanted, which permits the performer to get right up 
to his audience to finish the trick. The pushing apparently of the other two light- 
coloured handkerchiefs is kept up just for misdirection. The second dark 
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handkerchief is produced, the misdirection continued, and the instant the third 
handkerchief is out the paper tube is proved empty, I consider this a much better 
effect than having to servante later on. 
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After dyeing the three handkerchiefs, I force the 
choice of one and dye this by means of my "Colour 
Change" fake. This "Noakes' Feke" is 1 1/4 inch 
brass ball, having a hole each side, of 1/2 inch 
diameter and 5 inch respectively. Pleated into the 
smaller hole is the handkerchief to be produced. 
The ball is palmed at the right moment, and the 
handkerchief to be dyed is taken in the right hand, 
which holds the fake as well. The left hand is 

proved empty, and in drawing the handkerchief through it several times, the 
fake is left in the left hand, and the right hand casually shown empty. The point 
of the handkerchief to be dyed is now pushed into the closed left hand, and 
"squeezed hard," really pushing it into the larger hole of the ball. The tip of the 
loaded handkerchief is now pulled out and the other one worked in—as more of 
the dyed handkerchief appears, so is the other vanished. 


When the first handkerchief has nearly disappeared, see that the second one is 
free from the fake and request someone to finish the pushing in for you. Whilst 
explaining to them what to do, you finish pushing in the first handkerchief, and 
show them how they must push their first finger into your closed fist, and in 
explaining this your finger has palmed out the fake. When the person assisting 
you tries to push as directed, you keep the hand firmly closed and tell him 
"that’s right now stroke the other handkerchief," and as he does so, you allow 
him to drag it away. You are not prepared for this apparently, and look at your 
closed left hand, at him, at your audience, etc., and ask him if he is satisfied it is 
the same handkerchief? Lead him and the audience to request "open the other 
hand," which you do at the right time and then—all I can advise you is to "try 
it"! 


Having dyed the three handkerchiefs, they are handed out to the audience "for 
examination" and "choice." You force 1 and 3 on them, and then taking No. 2, 
you request that 1 and 3 be tied together. This done, the 1 and 3 are wound 
round the fingers and formed into a packet. The performer calls attention to a 
tumbler on his table, and crossing to the same with wand in left hand, he 
servantes 1 and 3 and picks up duplicate load ready with a duplicate No. 2 tied 
between them, and drops this lot into the glass, which he then holds up for 
inspection with the left hand keeping hold of the wand and well away from the 
body all the time, to misdirect. I have the glass standing on a box or book with 
the duplicate load behind, and whilst passing along the front of the table, at the 



moment the body passes the table, the switch is made. 

At this point of the trick, the handkerchief No. 2 is still on view, and can be 
vanished by any ordinary means, or by a method which I shall fully describe 
later, and which is now known as the "Noakes Vanish," and is used in many 
forms. Having vanished the No. 2 handkerchief, and found it tied between 1 and 
3 in glass, the three are taken in the left hand and rubbed "into thin air." Whilst 
showing the handkerchiefs, the ball from which the three original handkerchiefs 
was produced is palmed in right hand, and the change-over pass made. The 
three handkerchiefs are worked into the fake, and the ball vanished by 
apparently covering the handkerchiefs with a small paper bag which is picked 
up from the table, and squeezed tightly round the performer's wrist. The ball is 
servanted when picking up the paper bag. The performer now requests someone 
to remove the bag and untie the knots of the handkerchiefs! The handkerchiefs 
having vanished, the bag is thrown away, and the performer finishes the trick 
with what he commenced with nothing! This is a combination of moves from 
well-known tricks, but I think the tricks will always exist, just the same as the 
Chinese Rings, and the Coffee Vase. 

I have tried to show a method of presenting the trick in such a manner that no 
quick, or suspicious, movement can cause the knowing members of the 
audience to actually see the working, even if they have read all the magazines 
which are now accepting articles from those who have no compunction about 
"lifting" a page or two from Modern Magic and other standard works. Of those 
magicians who write their own tricks up for the benefit of the pubic, I can only 
admit they have a perfect right to do so-and may they never stumble into the pit 
they have made. I often wonder if they were doctors, whether they would tell 
their patients just what medicine they gave them, and advise them to be their 
"own physician"! It is a pity the exposures take place, but there is the 
satisfaction of knowing that the genuine lover of magic would no more 
condescend to injure those who live by magic than he would palm away and 
keep the purse from his friend's pocket. However, I must not chat about 
troubles, as, when a magician is at work, he must be proof against every trouble 
or "unrehearsed effect."—Most practical performers have had experience in 
both. 
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Some Effects With Silk 


Whilst 


talking of silk tricks, perhaps it would not be out of place for me to mention one or two 


effects. Take, for instance, the production of a handkerchief from sword point. The first sword I made 
was for a very well-known illusionist, who requested me to make a long, good-looking, reliable 
"blade," that would work every time. Most of my readers have seen this sword in use! and as I made it 
up a little out of my usual mode, with "points" (not of the sword, but of his suggestion), I do not 
consider myself free to describe this one in detail, as this "sword" had never been a sword and was 
made piece by piece to carry out each detail. The "handkerchief sword" I placed on the market years 
ago is made from a "bayonet sword," and, when faked, permits of the sword being sheathed. 



I will presume that my reader desires to make up his own sword. Having purchased your sword and 
sheath, you first remove the stiff spring at the top of the sheath, by filing away the heads of the side 
rivets, and driving them out with a punch. The sheath is now finished! 


The sword is prepared as follows:—The point must be softened by making it white hot 
and allowing it to cool very gradually, and about 3/8-inch of it bent to form a right 
angle. (See illustration.) This small portion is now drilled with a 1/16-inch drill. If the 
reader does not possess a lathe, he must use a shoulder brace, or small geared brace 
that works with a handle. Having drilled the hole, a somewhat larger drill is used to 
slightly counter-sink each side of the hole to render it smooth, and emery cloth 
finishes the smoothing. The superfluous metal round the drilled hole is now filed 
away, leaving a nice firm eye on the extreme point of the sword, and this finishes the 
work on the point. 











The next thing is to remove one side of the handle 
receive the holder for the handkerchief. This 
necessitates a hack-saw (and generally a few spare 
blades!). The fake is made out of a length of metal 
tube. It is flat where it is to rest against the sword 
handle and the shape of a "D" forming a sort of 
tunnel with curved sides and top, and flat bottom. 
This will have to be firmly fixed to the handle by 
screws. To ensure the firing every time, the fake m 
release of the handkerchief. 
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be as large as possible, to permit the immediate 



To hold and release the handkerchief inside the fake, a small slot is made in the top of 
the fake nearest to the guard, and long enough to admit the small ring which is attached 
to the elastic and through which the handkerchief will be placed later on. Working over 
the middle of this slot is a sliding wire bolt, which holds the ring in the slot, and which, 
when the performer pushes the bolt back, allows the tension of the elastic to draw the 
ring to the point of the sword. 


tyCLeaae To load the sword, the elastic is fastened to the extreme end of the handle, led through 
the fake, threaded through the eye on the point, and the small ring (blacked) tied to the 
elastic so as to just take the strain and remain there, and the handkerchief placed through the ring. The 
elastic is now pulled out and brought down right through the fake, so one hand grasps the 
handkerchief, whilst the other places the bolt on the fake, through the ring. The loose ends of the 
handkerchief are now carefully persuaded inside the fake without jamming. 


The elastic at the point of the sword is now turned to the side of the point to prevent it being rubbed at 
all, as the sword is placed into its sheath. 


The sword in sheath rests upon a table, the whole of the faked portion of the handle being blacked. 
When the production is needed the sword is openly drawn from its sheath, wiped with a handkerchief 
on the side facing the audience, just for misdirection, and on pushing down the bolt the handkerchief 
travels to the sword point, where, with a gentle pull, the handkerchief is taken from the ring and the 
sword laid down again on the table. A half-circle flourish with the sword renders the flight of the 
handkerchief quite invisible, even at close quarters. 

Another method of mine for producing a handkerchief has been already explained in other books, but 
as no "practical" detail has been considered necessary in the description, perhaps I had better describe 
it correctly. Standing at the side, or behind the table, a glass jug of water is taken in the right hand, and 
an empty glass in the left hand. Water is poured to and fro from jug to glass, to prove the glass is quite 
empty, and then, whilst holding both jug and glass, a handkerchief appears in the glass. 




PRODUCTION 

HANDKERCHIEF 

FROM GLA55 
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The "secret" is very simple, see drawings. The glass has a small hole near the bottom, large enough to 
allow a silk thread to run freely through it. To prepare the trick, the handkerchief to be produced is 
pulled from opposite comers, then doubled in half, and the loop of the thread which should be 3 
inches long is passed over the handkerchief whilst it is "halved." The loose loop now holds the 
handkerchief, and the handkerchief is twisted round and round until it cannot fall out of the loop. The 
load is now placed in a shaped servante of the size of a "condensed milk tin," so that no possible 
resistance can exist. The thread has already been threaded through the small hole in the glass and one 
end firmly secured to the table. The exact length of thread used must be equal to the distance from the 
table to almost the extreme reach of performer's arm. 

When all is ready and the water has been finally returned from glass to jug, the performer, without 
"snatching," lifts the glass quickly to arm's length (of course removing thumb from the hole now that 
the water test has been made). The loop itself passes through the hole, but the handkerchief coming 
against the hole, the thread breaks on the edge of the hole and t leaves nothing but the handkerchief in 
the glass, and performer comes forward with the glass and jug and requests someone to remove the 
handkerchief. If a little finer thread is used just for the loop it makes it a little surer still, but I have 
found that the pressure of the loop against the sides of the hole is quite sufficient to break one side or 
the other of the loop. 

I have seen a similar idea lately where the handkerchief comes from the wand, but this method means 
either a very small handkerchief, or a very "fat" wand, and does not work nearly so well. For all 
similar effects, friction must be avoided, as the slightest pressure or snatching may cause trouble. 
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The Tambourine 


For 


those performers who work the tambourine for finish of handkerchief act, I now 


explain my "fake and loader." Underneath the table is a bracket or adjustable shelf which can 
be raised or lowered, and travels in and out. This is accomplished by having a "T" piece to 
travel up and down the stem of the table-stand, with a thumbscrew to fix it at any height from 
beneath table top. Projecting from the "T" is a short length of rod, for the shelf to run in and 
out on. The shelf has a metal saddle screwed to it, with a thumb-screw to tighten it up on, and 
the shelf can then, be adjusted at any position on the rod. The shelf is fixed so that the fake for 
loading into the rings lies with a portion protruding from the rear of the table. 


rIfC IV OAKES odjititaMe 



rings. (The rings are 8 inch in diameter.) 


The fake is made by cutting two discs of tin, 
equal to the internal diameter of smallest 
tambourine ring and of a loose fit. They both 
have a circular portion cut out from the middle 
(resembling, at this point of existence, a large 
Magic Circle badge). A strip of tin is now fixed 
round the discs, the discs being about 3/4 inch 
apart, forming a hollow flat cylinder. This fake 
is covered with cloth to keep it from talking. 
Into the fake is pleated the silk flags to be 
produced, each flag having its last comer 
attached to the next flag (by the twist as 
mentioned for the handkerchiefs). I get half a 
dozen flags of a large size into a fake for 8-inch 


Having the loaded fake on shelf, the rings are shown and one tambourine made up, but the 
paper is "accidentally" broken, for misdirection. In making up the tambourine the second 
time, the inner ring is thrown down upon the table, the sheet of paper placed on it and the 
outer ring then fixed on, and in lifting the tambourine up the fingers also grasp the fake and it 
falls naturally into position. 
























The unnecessary portions of paper are now trimmed off and the performer passes his wand 
through the tambourine to show that it is quite free from deception! The first flag is now 
pulled through, leading the tip of the next one into the opening. As the flags are worked out, 
one or two are placed over a chair back, where a further load is suspended, and the last two 
flags over the table, so that the performer can lay the tambourine down on it at the finish 
beside them. This method not only saves the expense of coils, but has a more pleasing effect. 

Before finishing my chat about handkerchiefs, I should like to say a word or two about a 
dyeing handkerchief trick that I have performed to many conjurers to prove what can be done 
in this line without the use of a fake. I openly push in the three handkerchiefs, one at a time 
into the tube, and produce the other three dyed handkerchiefs from the other end, but, as I 
have stated, no fake is used. The three "dark" handkerchiefs are palmed in my left hand, in 
which I also hold the paper to be formed into the tube. In rolling up the paper to form the tube, 
these three dark handkerchiefs are left inside. Now taking the first "light" handkerchief, I 
apparently posh it into the tube, but really by means of my two fingers, roll it into a ball and 
pull in to my right palm, and with my right hand take hold of the tip of the first "dark" 
handkerchief, pull it out of the tube, and in laying it down on the table or chair back servante 
the light handkerchief. This may seem an awkward method at first sight, but those of my 
friends who have seen me work it, were quite pleased with the moves. 

In a drawing-room where a large covered arm-chair is at hand it is an excellent cover, for 
when you lay the dyed handkerchief on the top of the chair, the other handkerchief is released 
from the hand and falls noiselessly to the floor. The secret of success is to form a sort of bag 
with the centre of the handkerchief as it is pushed into the tube, and let the four corners be 
then placed in. This permits the rolling up of the handkerchief with the fingers inside the tube, 
and in palming out the handkerchief the edge of the tube helps to force the handkerchief into 
the palm. If you doubt the "effect," just try it for yourself, and you will be surprised with what 
"cleanness" the trick can be done. The three "dark" handkerchiefs can now be vanished by 
means of the "Noakes Vanish," which I will explain in my next chapter. 
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Watch and Boxes 

Having twice mentioned the "Noakes Vanish" of handkerchiefs, flags, etc., I will 

now describe it in conjunction with my method of "Watch and Boxes." A watch is 
borrowed from the audience, wrapped up in a scarf, which is held by an assistant; 
three flags are shown, and the audience suggest the order in which they are to be used. 
These three flags are placed into an examined paper cone, and the watch commanded 
to join them, but owing to the "assistant" releasing the scarf too soon, the watch 
vanishes. The performer expresses regrets to the owner of the watch, and then 
"imagines" that perhaps it is all right after all, and he will find it with the flags. He 
requests the person holding the cone to see if the watch has arrived, but on opening 
the cone the flags also have vanished! After the usual byplay, the performer notes a 
tied-up bundle standing at some place near the audience, and on opening the outside 
cover he discovers a box, in fact it is a nest of three, with the watch and the flags in 
their proper order inside. The performer does not assist in opening the boxes or 
untying the knots of the outer covering. Every box has rubber bands round it. This is 
the bare outline of the effect, and perhaps may not fully appeal at first sight to my 
reader, as he may have heard of "similar effects," but I think some of the following 
wheezes may be appreciated. 

To take the details in their proper order, I will firstly set out the requirements for the 
trick:—A cover for the boxes, which should be a scarf or large dark handkerchief, 
three cheap boxes to "nest," nine rubber bands of three different sizes, the loading 
fake, a scarf with a working watch sewn in one corner, a pistol, sheet of paper (for 
cone), a handkerchief ball, a lady's hatpin, and six small flags in pairs. To set the trick, 
the three flags are placed into the inner box, Union Jack first, then Chinese, then 
French. The fake then adjusted. This fake, which is made of tin, and blacked, is really 
an open shoot. The sides are higher than a watch and ought to be quite 3/4 inch; the 
width between the sides should be 2 1/2 inches. The bottom 3 3/4 inches long. The 
sides for about half the length of the fake are parallel, and; then incline down to within 
about 1/2 inch of end of fake. You have now a guide, open at the top, and which will 
keep the boxes open to admit the watch. As this fake is withdrawn, the inclined 







portions of the sides prevent any "snap. 
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When the 
fake is in 
position 
and the 
lid 

closed, 
one wide 
rubber 
band is 
placed 
round the 
box 

longwise, 
over the 
lid, and 
two 
others 
across the 
box, one 
being 
each side 
of the 
projecting 
fake. The 
other two 
boxes are 
placed 
over the 
first box, 
and 
rubber 
bands put 
round 
them in 
the same 
way. 


Thus prepared, the nest is placed in the middle of the cover, and the four ends tied up 
over it to form a sort of "workman's dinner" parcel, and arranged so that the fake 
projects outside the cover. This parcel is placed on the rear table, and as the boxes are 
mite hidden from view and the fake covered bv the heiaht of the knots, it is Quite safe 





















for working at close quarters. Likewise, on top of the parcel I place the three duplicate 
flags. In front I have the scarf (with watch going, in the corner) ready to grasp, and on 
the same table the square of paper, the hatpin, and the pistol. Advancing to the 
audience, I request the loan of a watch—"any old watch," etc., remarking that I do not 
like to use my own, as I once dropped it. 

Having obtained the offer of a watch, I next request some other member of the 
audience to bring the watch to me and assist me in the trick. He brings the watch, and 
I stand him on my right side, and I will call him "No. 1." I now ask for another 
assistant, and he takes up his position on my left. I now give the three flags to No. 2, 
and request him to wave the flags up and down until the watch jumps from the hand of 
No. 1. As this does not take place, I tell No. 2 I will demonstrate how the waving 
should be done, and pick up the scarf. This I thoroughly shake (indirectly proving its 
innocence), and then suggest that the watch is too bashful to travel without being 
covered. 

I place the scarf over my right hand, holding the duplicate watch underneath, and 
request No. 1 to place the watch between my thumb and finger. This he does, and the 
scarf is placed round the watch, and I ask him if he "heard" or "saw" the watch go. I 
now lift the scarf and show the borrowed watch is really there, and in covering it 
again, I push up the duplicate watch and let him hold it under cover of the scarf. In 
order that it shall not fall out, I request him to twist the ends of the scarf rope fashion, 
and at this moment I have hold of the scarf, with the borrowed watch between the 
twisted ends, and my right palm. Before letting go, I ask No. 2 to wave his flags again. 
He does not do it right, so I quickly advance to the table and load watch, withdraw 
fake, pick up pistol, boxes, paper and pin, and place all of them down on a chair near 
the audience. 



I now keep the assistants busy—No. 1 listening to the 
ticking of the watch, and No. 2 waving. I pick up the square 
of paper, make it into a cone, and have it examined. Now 
comes the "move" of the trick. Advancing to No. 1 with the 
cone in my left hand, I ask him could he put the watch in 
this (open) end? He says "Yes." Transferring the cone to 
right hand, I ask him could he put it in this end? pointing to 
screwed-up apex of cone with left hand, whilst standing 
against him and asking these questions, my right middle 
finger has taken the black handkerchief ball from my vest, 
and as I change the cone from my left hand to the right 
hand I deliberately place the ball inside the cone. This move 
is so natural and so quiet that nobody tumbles to the 
working. 

Now I cross to No. 2 and request him to arrange the three 
flags in any order he pleases. As there are two composed of red, white, and blue he 
gives me one of these first, then the yellow (Chinese), and then the remaining flag. As 
I take these from him I place them in the cone, holding the mouth of the cone towards 
the audience. The flag covers the fake, and the working is excellent. Before the first 
flag is right into the ball, I place the next one over the top of the cone, and work that 
down, the third following in the same way. Now, I give the hatpin to No. 2, and 
explain that in order to keep the flags in safety, I want him to take the pin and push it 
through the cone from back to front after I have folded the top down. 

I again let audience see that the flags are there, and give the final pushes down, but my 
finger now goes into the hole of the ball, and I bring the ball out, and palm it, and 
transfer the cone to the same hand, whilst I bend over the top of the cone with the 
other hand, and have the hatpin placed through. I ask No. 2 to hold the point of the pin 
in one hand and the head of the pin in the other, as I have always remembered from a- 
child, that "Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do." 

Having arranged everything nicely with No. 2,1 ask No. 1 if he can still hear the 
watch ticking. Now I ask him to release the four corners, which unroll themselves, and 
I ask him to let me hold one corner for safety, and he also holds one corner as well. I 
explain that I am about to fire the pistol, and at the word "three" he must allow the 
watch to fly. I work up the business, but directly I count "two," I fire the pistol and 
snatch the scarf from him. Quickly recovering the lower corner of the scarf in which 
the duplicate watch is, I shake out the scarf and appeal to No. 1 not to take liberties 
with the gentleman's watch, but give it to me. After sufficient gagging, I ask No. 2 to 
see if the watch has arrived with the flags. He withdraws the pin, opens the cone, but 
the flags have also vanished! I get somewhat cross with him. "It didn't matter about 
the old watch, because I haven't had anything to do with that, but the flags cost me 




sixpence each!" 

When the audience have been sufficiently amused, I "notice" my little "Insurance" 
parcel. I always carry this parcel in case of accidents. 

Will one of my assistants kindly examine it for me? This is of course done, and the 
watch discovered, likewise the three flags in "correct" order, for if the Union Jack was 
the first to vanish, the French must be the last, and of course they will come out either 
"first or last" according to the requirements of the performer. As long as the Chinese 
is in the middle all must be well. If the French flag is top, in the box, and was 
supposed to be vanished last, it stands to reason that as it would be the rear one in its 
magical journey, it must be the first to be seen! If the performer uses a pistol and tube 
at any time, and will exchange the cup at end for a handkerchief ball, he will be able 
to palm out the ball with ease in a similar manner to the way I have described for the 
paper cone. 
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An Impromptu Performance 


In THIS trick I explain a "Competition" turn, at the Magic Circle. The turn was 
to last from five to fifteen minutes, and the chief articles to be used were 
confined to a choice of three out of the five following—a jam-pot, key, spectacle 
case, bottle, and pipe. This test took place under circumstances somewhat out of 
the ordinary, and the selected articles were nominated by the "greatest writer on 
magic." 

My presentation of the "turn" was as follows:-I requested a member of the 
audience (which was composed of magicians and their friends) to lend me a hat, 
a pipe, and a key. I took the key first, and placed this in a spectacle case, and for 
greater security this was placed in an envelope, which I requested a member of 
the audience to place in his pocket. The envelope was one of those in which a 
transparent portion is in the front for the name and address to appear through, 
and permitted the spectacle case to be seen inside. I now borrowed a hat, and 
placed it upon a chair at the left of stage. I now made up a paper cone, and 
requested the person lending me the pipe to drop it into the cone. This was done, 
and the cone folded over at top and placed upon another chair in full view. The 
tale was now told of the boy whose father could not decide upon what business 
his son should adopt, so he placed the various articles in different places and 
awaited events, etc. etc. The father eventually discovered the boy had entered 
the room, looked round and found the articles. He was smoking the pipe, the hat 
was on his head, the key on his bunch, and the spectacle case in his pocket, so he 
made him a "conjurer." 

Having finished the story, I requested the gentleman who had the key in the 
spectacle case to return the items to me. He withdrew the envelope from his 
pocket, but the contents had vanished. I asked him then to return the pipe, but on 
opening the cone, that also was empty. I then requested him to return the hat, 
which was on the chair at the other side of the stage and which had not been 
approached throughout the story by either of us. When he picked up the hat, he 







found therein the case, the key, and the borrowed pipe, all of which he returned 
to the owners direct. 


The only points that puzzled my audience were the two vanishes from cone and 


envelope, and the loading of the hat. The misdirection was as this: I asked for 


the hat, key, and pipe all at once. I took good care to obtain the key first, which 
the owner placed in the open pince-nez case and it was closed with a snap. I held 
this up between thumb and finger whilst the envelope was examined. When it 
was passed back to me, I laid the case on my left hand quite naturally, but it was 
really bottom upwards. Now opening the envelope with the transparent side to 
the audience, I placed into it a "shell" made from a piece of post card and 
blackened, which lightly fitted the bottom of the case. This illusion was perfect, 
and with my right hand I offered the envelope to the gentleman assisting me, 
requesting him to place it in an inner pocket and button his coat, and at the same 
time, with the left hand, in which was concealed the case with the key in it, I 
took the proffered hat and place it at the extreme left of the stage upon a chair, 
the audience little thinking that half the trick was already done. 

I now made up the cone, and requested the owner of the pipe to drop the pipe 
down into the cone, which was much longer than the pipe. I tilted the cone 
towards audience so they could see that the pipe was therein and in so doing 
permitted the pipe to glide towards the opening. Now gripping the stem through 
the sides of cone, and holding the cone with tallest portion towards the audience, 
I left the bowl of the pipe pointing towards me and jutting out over the lowest 
portion of the opening of the cone. 




fold. 



Now with my left hand I took hold of the top of the cone to turn the top down, 
but I allowed the bowl of the pipe to come to the side of top of cone and it was 
masked by my left hand. The top of cone was now folded down very nicely, see 
drawings, and I said I would place it on the chair; I went to do so, and moved the 
hat an inch or two with my left hand, quickly loading the pipe from the cone into 
the hat, then, altering my mind, I carried the cone across the stage and placed it 
in full view of the audience "so they were able to see that the pipe could not 
possibly be moved without them knowing." The movement of the hat was so 
naturally and quietly done when getting rid of the pipe that I was able to 
complete the trick without my audience "tumbling." 

I informed them that I would "now commence" my trick and tell my story. I told 
the story, and then requested the return of the envelope. As the gentleman took 
the envelope from his pocket, I took care that I had it quickly in my possession 
with the closed side to the audience, and I simply tore it into pieces to prove that 
the case had vanished. This seemed a very great surprise, likewise the finding of 
the paper cone "pipeless," but when the gentleman at my request walked across 
the stage to get the hat and discovered that the borrowed articles were really 
there, the appreciation of my audience was unmistakable. The working of the 
trick, as you see, was far from difficult, but the misdirection was such that my 
audience had no idea that the trick was" done" before I had apparently 
commenced. 
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Greenwich Observatory 

Having introduced a trick without need of tables or other special props, I 

now propose giving one or two tricks where either a stand or table is a 
necessity. The first one I shall mention is adapted from the old obedient ball. I 
will give the details of just how I worked it under the name of "Greenwich 
Observatory" during my Crystal Palace engagement in 1907-08 (during which I 
gave over a thousand performances). 


I presented it to the audience as a feat of 
"magnetism." I had a floor stand, and a metal rod 
which could be taken out and replaced in position by 
the usual thumbscrew, illustration. I had the metal 
rod examined and openly showed the stand to be 
quite free from any preparation. I now handed for 
examination the metal ball, which was 8 inches 
diameter, hollow, and had a tube running through the 
ball to permit it to glide up and down upon the stem. 

Having had everything examined, I placed the ball 
on the stem, where it of course remained when 
resting upon the joint of stand. "Passes" were now 
made over the ball, and I told the ball it was "five 
minutes to one." The ball, acting upon the magnetic 
influence, slowly raised itself to the top of the stem. I 
then told it, "it is now exactly one o'clock"—and the 
ball quickly descended. 


5td^4 & fiaU I now asked the audience to request the ball to rise or 

fall, and to say when it was to stop, and of course the ball did as requested. My 
readers are quite aware of the "effect" portion. My misdirection consisted of 
having everything examined, and later on throwing a steel hoop over the stand 














and ball, whilst the ball worked, and of my being able to walk all round the 
stand to prove "there was nothing but personal magnetism." 

The faking portion of the 
trick was as follows 
The stem upon which the 
ball travelled up and 
down, which was of 3/8 
inch plated steel rod, had 
a small hole about 3/4 
inch deep drilled down 
one end, and the edge of 
the rod nicely smoothed. 

After showing the stand 
and rod, I picked up 
from my table a piece of 
steel wire, bent to hook 
into the opening drilled 
in the end of the stem, 
and with an eye at the 
other end of the wire for 
a strong thread to be 
attached. I explained to the audience that the ball in my left hand would be 
placed upon "this" rod, at the same instant inserting the hook. I now had the ball 
examined, and then placed it upon the rod, see drawings. The assistant in wings 
relaxed the thread as the ball was placed on and allowed it to settle at the joint 
of the stand. At this moment the thread of course was between the stem and the 
ball, with the working end of the thread in the hands of the assistant. I must 
mention here that the assistant stood upon a. ladder, so that he could easily 
ascend whilst working the thread to permit me to pass all round the ball as it 
was working. 
















As a "test" of the whole apparatus being quite isolated, I 
picked up the steel hoop (which I also used for my "Ilia" 
levitation) and carelessly threw it right over the lot and 
picked up the stand in my hand; then I replaced the stand 
for a moment whilst I got hold of the hoop, then standing 
with the hoop in my right hand and the whole of the 
apparatus raised in my left, I passed the hoop up and over 
it, and then cleared the hoop right away-the ball working 
all the time. A little thought will show the reader how the 
slacking of the thread by the assistant and allowing it to 
touch the floor of the stage permits of the moves I have 
mentioned. The effects cannot be got unless the thread is 
at a very sharp angle when the performer walks round the 
stand, and thoroughly slacked at the moment the hoop is 
thrown over the ball and stand. The effect was certainly 
in keeping with magnetism, and the audience accepted 
this explanation of the "power" used. 


The stand used in this trick would of course serve for the 
following tricks in which the table top is the key-note to 
the trick. All my tables are of nickelled stands, taking a 
3/8 inch rod which permits having a table of any height. The end of the stem is 
prepared with a 3/8-inch Whitworth thread, and after a nut is placed on to form 
a shoulder, this nut on the stem is placed into the lathe (which has a hollow 
mandril), and a perfectly true fuse is turned upon the nut. To the table top is 
screwed a brass flange, also tapped and faced, which screws on to the stem, and 
when the two true faces come together they are not only self-locking, but ensure 
the table top being quite "square." 
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The Revolving Blocks 



The blocks are now put in order, and the change again made to correspond with 
the shuffled numbered cards. The usual upside down gag is worked, and the 
performer whilst, pattering "unconsciously" arranges the cards in correct order 
on the easel, and then points out to the audience that all he did was to pass the 
Blocks on oUxnd banner before the blocks, and they changed in accordance with the numbers on 

easel, and although the blocks have not been touched since the last irregular 
stacking, they also have stacked themselves in correct order. He then notices that he has altered the 
cards on the easel to their original state, and the blocks of course changed themselves of their own 
accord! 


My METHOD of "Number Blocks Trick." In this version the square case and 

shell is not used. The four blocks, numbered 1 to 4, are shown on all sides to 
prove there is no other number on them. They are stacked upon a small round 
table, the top being only just large enough to take the blocks. 

The card numbers on easel are shuffled, and the performer passes for 
examination a "banner" comprised of a square of silk or satin, supported at the 
top and bottom by a piece of thin unplaned wooden lath. He simply passes this 
in front of the blocks, and they have changed into the same order as the cards 
on the easel. 



Banner wttlj rvood aupporto 
tope bottorrj 




Revolving back of block 































The small table top on the stand makes a half revolve, which permits the blocks to reverse, see 
drawings. The reverse side of each block has a centre-pin upon which the block likewise revolves, and 
on one side of this back is another number, see drawing. When the performer shows the blocks the fake 
numbers are turned inside the blocks and they are apparently numbered on one side only. It is quite easy 
when stacking the blocks to reverse the backs with one finger. 



Top of $t&nd m.tb rebate 

to take blocks 



Stop 


Stem 



Slotted Jta,n Qejor ste/ri *tb 
revolve in 


When the blocks are stacked with genuine numbers to the audience, and the performer has revolved the 
four backs, he shuffles the four number cards and places them upon the easel to correspond with the 
four back numbers. He now takes the banner, and in drawing it past the small table top, the bottom edge 
of the banner is allowed to touch the edge of the table. This edge is really a "milled edge," and the 
pressure of the wood in the banner causes the table to revolve as far as the stop, and the faked numbers 
of the blocks are now facing the audience, and are in the same order as the cards on the easel. The 
blocks are taken off and re-stacked 1, 2, 3, 4, which has of course altered the four numbers on the other 
side of the blocks. The half revolve is again made by either pushing or pulling the banner before the 
blocks. This "banner" principle is a very excellent method of causing a "revolve." I hope I have once 
more had the pleasure of adding a little piece of machinery towards the building up of the Art of Magic. 
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A New Billiard Ball Trick 


uo YOU work billiard balls? If so, I trust the following will interest you. There are several 

forms of presentation, either to produce four balls, using one hand only, which is sometimes an 
advantage, or the production of seven or more balls, making use of various vanishes and 
flourishes. 

As every performer likes his own adopted methods best, I shall just describe the apparatus and 
leave my reader to experiment with it and see to what use it can be put. This is the first time the 
idea has been "given away" by me, and my readers who intend including this trick in their show, 
or adopting the idea for some other trick, should do so at once. 

Unfortunately any trick, however original, somehow gets into the hands of the unscrupulous, 
and instantly a similar thing is offered, but my experience has been, that although they advertise 
the "same" thing, the real essential points are not observed unless they have dealt direct with the 
inventor. As my book becomes the property of the purchaser and is his "real own," and he can 
do as he likes with it, I do not take the liberty of warning him to do this or that, or lock it up, but 
I feel sure, in the interests of himself, he will not indiscriminately give away knowledge that he 
has acquired, to those not justly entitled to it. 

The whole secret of my "1912" billiard ball trick lies in the table top, although at first sight the 
table is quite innocent. The top has a fringe, 1 inch deep, attached to it, so that the fringe only 
shows, proving that the balls could not possibly be in the table. For working the production of 
four balls, with one hand only, one genuine ball is obtained by the performer, "by the power in 
him vested." 

This ball is examined, several flourishes made, and the ball placed upon the table. He reaches 
again into the air, and obtains the second ball, which is placed upon the table, then the third and 
fourth. To vanish them, he approaches the first ball and rolls it with his left hand into his right, 
shows it, and then vanishes it by his favourite move. The other three are vanished one at a time. 
Perhaps before giving the second effect with seven balls it would be best to explain the 
mechanism, but the effect I have just described will help my reader to follow the working 
description better. 










Two Fakes released 
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Just come with me for an imaginary chat into my workshop. This thin board, 1/8 inch thick, will 
be the bottom of the faked table top. It is 15 inches long by 12 inches wide, and needs no further 
comment other than to call it the base. These lengths of square wood will form the sides and 
ends of the "box" or completed table top. Another piece of thin wood, the same size as the base, 
will form the top. The first thing to do is to set out with a pair of dividers the centres for four 
holes. These holes will be slightly larger than the "balls" which are to be produced. The top, 
having its four holes cut out, is now reversed, and a spring hinge, fitted to each opening, so that 
when the hinge is free it will stand up at right angles on the top of the table. 
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Next, a red xylonite "shell" or "halfball" is mounted on the disc of wood that was cut out of the 
table top. This disc being larger than the interior of shell must be turned down in the lathe until 
it nicely fits into the shell. When the four discs are turned, they are glued into the shells and 
allowed to dry. When dry they are rubbed down smooth on sand-paper. Now the half-balls are 
fitted to the hinges, seeing that every portion of the "ball" is equidistant from the sides of the 
opening. When the "ball" is screwed to the hinge, it can be folded down into the table. 

























To keep the "balls" under control, there are four spring releases on the front edge of the table, so 
arranged that as the wrist presses upon them in placing a genuine ball upon the table, the small 
arm of release when it is pushed in causes a thin flat bolt to be withdrawn, releasing the "ball," 
which stands up. This release is quite simple, a piece of curved clock spring (G) keeps the bolt 
(E) in position and is fixed to the table edge (B). The arm (C) is a piece of brass 2 inches long, 
1/4 inch wide, slightly bent in the middle to form a fulcrum. There is a small hole in the middle 
for a screw to pass through to hold it to the front of the table, and just loose enough for the arm 
to work. To the end of the arm is soldered a piece of brass, bent at right angles, which will be 
the bolt (E) that keeps down the mounted half-ball in the table. See details of release. See guide 
for bolt. 

To produce a ball, the genuine ball is shown, and in placing it down on the table, it is palmed 
just as the wrist comes in contact with the release, and the illusion is perfect of having placed 
the ball upon the table. After having produced the four "balls," there is the genuine ball palmed. 
I do not consider it good to show this as a fifth ball, but to keep it for working puiposes. To 
vanish first ball, allow the right hand with the ball in it to approach to the table to "pick up the 
ball," when the thumb pulls down the fake, and the genuine ball is shown, and vanished by 
sleight of hand. The second "fake" is apparently picked up by both hands and brought forward, 
but really the left hand forces the fake down as it passes over it, giving the effect of just rolling 
the "ball" into the right hand. The third and fourth follow. When the fakes are down, the table 
can be used for any other tricks, as of course the whole of the top and the backs of the half-balls 
are covered with black velvet, likewise the wells. 

I have not given quite all the little points, but, as I have already explained, I have presumed 
upon the knowledge of my reader as to minute details. I do not invite the young beginner to 
adopt any of the tricks as I work them, as in every case the apparatus and means used cannot 
assure the success of the trick unless the performer has that essential power "Experience." There 
never has, and never will be, any magical standard works to compare with Modem, More, and 
Later Magic, and when the student of magic has mastered the principles of these works and had 
a good many years' actual experience, he will then be able to follow the description of a 
performer's ideas and instructions with ease. 

But to return to our "Billiard Table." For a second effect, the performer can go through his 










ordinary "four balls and shell" working and then place three balls on the table, just behind and 
between the four openings. He now gets the four fakes worked up by using the fourth genuine 
ball as the means of production. Of course the performer who so wishes can work some genuine 
and some fake balls according to his ability, for as many to be on show on the table as he 
wishes, but I have found seven the best effect. When vanishing, start with first faked "ball," then 
the first genuine ball, rolling it openly along the table over the top of the fake. There are so 
many movements in vanishing that it is not possible to set them out in detail, but once the 
performer has made up his table he will soon see what a number of effects can be obtained. 

I trust that my explanations will enable those who become owners of my book to. make up the 
fakes and work all the moves described. 
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The Cigarette Table 


1 HIS chapter I will devote to a trick which is known as my "Cigarette Trick," but when I am 

performing to children, instead of using cigarettes and cigars, I use small biscuits and a packet 
of chocolate. As most of my readers will be more likely to work to drawing-room audiences, I 
will explain the details with the biscuits and chocolate, and those who prefer to use the 
cigarettes can of course use them instead of the biscuits, and cigars in the place of the chocolate. 
The effect I give first. 

The performer shows a glass containing small biscuits (or the like), which he empties on to a 
card-board plate to show that the glass is quite natural. The biscuits are then replaced and the 
glass placed upon the table. Next a card-board cylinder is given for examination and is placed 
upon a plate, with another plate on top. These are stood upon the piano or other suitable place. 

Picking up a piece of newspaper he covers the glass with it and brings it forward and requests 
someone to hold it, but the paper is crumpled up and the contents have vanished. On taking the 
plate off the top of the cylinder and lifting the cylinder up, the glass and contents are seen 
standing on the bottom plate. 

The performer now gives away the contents of the glass, and then thinks it would be as well 
also to give away the means of working the trick, so he says he will use the empty glass and 
show them how it was done! He again shows the cylinder, places it on the plate, the other plate 
on top as before, and stands them at some distance away. He now takes a piece of paper, covers 
the glass, goes through the same moves, and discovers that the empty glass has vanished. He 
says he did not expect the empty glass to vanish so soon, but his glass is so highly trained, etc. 
etc. When he lifts the plate and cylinder up, there is the glass again with a similar quantity of 
contents as the first load! 

The contents are again given away, and as the trick worked quicker than he meant, he will show 
them again. The plates and cylinder are again examined, arranged, and placed as before. He 
looks for more paper, but he has used the two pieces he has brought for the trick so offers to use 
a handkerchief. To make the empty glass wait this time until he is ready, he stands it on a small 
brass ash tray. The handkerchief is thrown over the glass and he brings it forward, holding the 
tray at his finger-tips, draped by the handkerchief. Just as he reaches the audience the glass is 







seen to topple, a grab is made, but the glass has vanished! Performer looks around him and not 
seeing the glass goes to the cylinder, and finds therein the glass with a packet of chocolates, 
which he gives to some member of the audience. 

I have purposely left out directions as to presentation, as every performer has his own style. I 
generally have two children to assist me, and they get the first two loads for helping me, and the 
lady I have worried most to examine things I request to state which she prefers, "chocolates or 
biscuits?" She chooses chocolates, and the third production is then in accordance with her 
choice, and the produced carton of chocolate is lifted from the glass, the tissue-paper removed, 
and the packet handed to her on one of the cardboard plates. 



Back View 
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The requirements for working are the items mentioned above, with a duplicate glass loaded 
with biscuits, and the faked table. As in the previous tricks, the table "does the work." The table 
has one black art well only, deep enough to take a glass without it being seen. This well is 
hidden throughout the performance by moving the card-board plates as required. The lifting of 
the glass up, so that the performer can grasp it in the cylinder, is accomplished by having a 
piece of wood about 8 inches long and 1-1/2 inch wide. This is slung under the table by means 
of short strings near its middle to act as a hanging fulcrum. One end protrudes at the back of the 
table to be used to bear down on, and the other end is slung by means of two strings, one at each 
comer, so that it permits the servante to be at its full length, but when the outer end is borne 
down upon, the end under the bottom of the servante of the black art well is forced up, causing 
the glass to rise about half its length, which enables the performer, when the cylinder is over the 
well, to grasp the top of the glass with his fingers inside the cylinder, and he stands the cylinder 
on the plate, with the duplicate glass with biscuits in, inside. The other plate is placed on top 
and the lot stood away. This leaves the well empty, and the first glass which had the biscuits in 
is stood just in front of the well. The newspaper is formed around the glass and it is vanished 
into the well, and the paper brought forward. 

The "flight" is now worked, the contents of the second glass given away, and the "explanation" 
started. The cylinder is again placed for a moment over the well and loaded, stood on plate, and 
then placed away. The empty glass vanishes as before, and the "same glass full of biscuits" is 
produced from the cylinder. 













Whilst the attention of the audience is drawn to the giving 
away of the biscuits, performer picks up a card-board plate, 
and under cover of this grasps the carton of chocolates with the 
same hand and loads it from back of the table into the empty 
glass in the well. This loading cannot possibly be seen by the 
audience, as the plate covers the load all the time. The cylinder 
is again examined, placed over the well, and the glass levered 
up, and the whole lot placed away as before. Now the request 
is made of biscuits or chocolates. The empty glass is stood on 
the ash-tray just against the well, and the handkerchief, which 
has the usual disc sewn in it, is placed over the glass. Under 
cover of the handkerchief, the empty glass is servanted, and the 
performer picks up the disc in his left hand, quickly balances it 
on the end of the ash-tray, and holds the other end of the ash¬ 
tray between his outstretched fingers, giving the appearance of the glass being actually standing 
on the tray in the usual way. This is a most surprising effect, as the glass is apparently seen to 
topple over and the performer grabs at the handkerchief. Having vanished the glass (for the last 
time) he "imagines" the lady must have been in a great hurry to see if the chocolates would 
materialise. The plate with cylinder on is brought down to her, the top plate lifted off, and the 
chocolates given to the lady. 

I may say that I get plenty of fun out of this trick, and it has a very important point which , 
many of us must appreciate-it can be made to last from ten to twenty minutes, and keeps the 
audience well amused all the time, and it is a great help to long shows. The carton of chocolate 
is on a small tin shelf under the table, so arranged that the fingers can easily pick it up 
underneath the plate when about to load it into the glass in the well. 

In conclusion, I have tried to place my tricks before my readers, so that they can adopt what 
seems good to them and "get right on with it." I have written just as the ideas came before me 
and described the points as if talking to an interested listener. Every trick and move I have 
mentioned I have personally tested, and many of them have been very good friends to me. In 
my handkerchief colour change, for instance, the explanation is somewhat lengthy and when 
described in writing seems "nothing much." If you have not seen me work it, or heard of the 
misdirection it commands you cannot imagine what a "haver" it is. I have had a drawing-room 
full of the most select and prim people, actually shouting to me "the other hand," and although I 
have shown them that my right hand was empty, the back of the left, the front of the left—not of 
course knowing just what they wanted they would insist upon "opening the left hand." When 
they arrived at this precise question, I did open my hand, and they "smiled loudly" at being 
done. 

As many performers before me have discovered, it is not what you do, but how you do your 
audience that counts. Having described some of my personal tricks, I do not wish my reader to 
imagine that I "taboo" any of the hundreds of good tricks that exist I have had good fun with the 
Sliding Die Box, the Rabbit Saucepan, and the Dove Pan, not forgetting the "Cake in the Hat," 
as I still have the actual fakes that were used by a "brother magician," who used them getting on 
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for forty years ago, when one of the best received tricks was the "Sun and Moon," with a red 
and white cotton handkerchief. I have purposely refrained from mention of any names in my 
book, although sorely tempted to mention my appreciation of "The Guvnor" (the Grand Old 
Man of English Magic), and others of the same firmament. 

End of Magical Originalities. 
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PREFACE 

"All wonder," said Samuel Johnson, "is the effect of novelty on ignorance." 
Yet we are so created that without something to wonder at we should find life 
scarcely worth living. That fact does not make ignorance bliss, or make it 
"folly to be wise." For the wisest man never gets beyond the reach of novelty, 
nor can ever make it his boast that there is nothing he is ignorant of; on the 
contrary, the wiser he becomes the more clearly he sees how much there is of 
which he remains in ignorance. The more he knows, the more he will find to 
wonder at. 

My professional life has been a constant record of disillusion, and many 
things that seem wonderful to most men are the every-day commonplaces of 
my business. But I have never been without some seeming marvel to pique 
my curiosity and challenge my investigation. In this book I have set down 
some of the stories of strange folk and unusual performers that I have 
gathered in many years of such research. 

Much has been written about the feats of miracle-mongers, and not a little in 
the way of explaining them. Chaucer was by no means the first to turn shrewd 
eyes upon wonder-workers and show the clay feet of these popular idols. And 
since his time innumerable marvels, held to be supernatural, have been 
exposed for the tricks they were. Yet to-day, if a mystifier lack the ingenuity 
to invent a new and startling stunt, he can safely fall back upon a trick that has 
been the favorite of pressagents the world over in all ages. He can imitate the 
Hindoo fakir who, having thrown a rope high into the air, has a boy climb it 
until he is lost to view. He can even have the feat photographed. The camera 
will click; nothing will appear on the developed film; and this, the performer 
will glibly explain, "proves" that the whole company of onlookers was 
hypnotized! And he can be certain of a very profitable following to defend 








and advertise him. 

So I do not feel that I need to apologize for adding another volume to the 
shelves of works dealing with the marvels of the miracle-mongers. My 
business has given me an intimate knowledge of stage illusions, together with 
many years of experience among show people of all types. My familiarity 
with the former, and what I have learned of the psychology of the latter, has 
placed me at a certain advantage in uncovering the natural explanation of 
feats that to the ignorant have seemed supernatural. And even if my readers 
are too well informed to be interested in my descriptions of the methods of the 
various performers who have seemed to me worthy of attention in these 
pages, I hope they will find some amusement in following the fortunes and 
misfortunes of all manner of strange folk who once bewildered the wise men 
of their day. If I have accomplished that much, I shall feel amply repaid for 
my labor. 

HOUDINI. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

Fire worship.—Fire eating and heat resistance.—In the Middle Ages. —Among the Navajo 

Indians. 

Fire-walkers of Japan.—The Fiery Ordeal of Fiji. 

Fire has always been and, seemingly, will always remain, the most terrible 

of the elements. To the early tribes it must also have been the most 
mysterious; for, while earth and air and water were always in evidence, fire 
came and went in a manner which must have been quite unaccountable to 
them. Thus it naturally followed that the custom of deifying all things which 
the primitive mind was unable to grasp, led in direct line to the fire-worship 
of later days. 

That fire could be produced through friction finally came into the knowledge 
of man, but the early methods entailed much labor. Consequently our ease- 
loving forebears cast about for a method to "keep the home fires burning" and 
hit upon the plan of appointing a person in each community who should at all 
times carry a burning brand. This arrangement had many faults, however, and 
after a while it was superseded by the expedient of a fire kept continually 
burning in a building erected for the purpose. 

The Greeks worshiped at an altar of this kind which they called the Altar of 
Hestia and which the Romans called the Altar of Vesta. The sacred fire itself 
was known as Vesta, and its burning was considered a proof of the presence 
of the goddess. The Persians had such a building in each town and village; 
and the Egyptians, such a fire in every temple; while the Mexicans, Natches, 
Peruvians and Mayas kept their "national fires" burning upon great pyramids. 
Eventually the keeping of such fires became a sacred rite, and the "Eternal 
Lamps" kept burning in synagogues and in Byzantine and Catholic churches 
may be a survival of these customs. 








There is a theory that all architecture, public and private, sacred and profane, 
began with the erection of sheds to protect the sacred fire. This naturally led 
men to build for their own protection as well, and thus the family hearth had 
its genesis. 

Another theory holds that the keepers of the sacred fires were the first public 
servants, and that from this small beginning sprang the intricate public service 
of the present. 

The worship of the fire itself had been a legacy from the earliest tribes; but it 
remained for the Rosicrucians and the fire philosophers of the Sixteenth 
Century under the lead of Paracelsus to establish a concrete religious belief on 
that basis, finding in the Scriptures what seemed to them ample proof that fire 
was the symbol of the actual presence of God, as in all cases where He is said 
to have visited this earth. He came either in a flame of fire, or surrounded 
with glory, which they conceived to mean the same thing. 

For example: when God appeared on Mount Sinai (Exod. xix, 18) "The Lord 
descended upon it in fire." Moses, repeating this history, said: "The Lord 
spake unto you out of the midst of fire" (Deut. iv, 12). Again, when the angel 
of the Lord appeared to Moses out of the flaming bush, "the bush burned with 
fire and the bush was not consumed" (Exod. iii, 3). Fire from the Lord 
consumed the burnt offering of Aaron (Lev. ix, 24), the sacrifice of Gideon 
(Judg. vi, 21), the burnt offering of David (1 Chron. xxxi, 26), and that at the 
dedication of King Solomon's temple (Chron. vii, 1). And when Elijah made 
his sacrifice to prove that Baal was not God, "the fire of the Lord fell and 
consumed the burnt sacrifice, and the wood, and the stones, and the dust and 
the water that was in the trench." (1 Kings, xviii, 38.) 

Since sacrifice had from the earliest days been considered as food offered to 
the gods, it was quite logical to argue that when fire from Heaven fell upon 
the offering, God himself was present and consumed His own. Thus the 
Paracelsists and other fire believers sought, and as they believed found, high 
authority for continuing a part of the fire worship of the early tribes. 

The Theosophists, according to Hargrave Jennings in "The Rosicrucians," 
called the soul a fire taken from the eternal ocean of light, and in common 
with other Fire-Philosophers believed that all knowable things, both of the 
soul and the body, were evolved out of fire and finally resolvable into it; and 
that fire was the last and only-to-be-known God. 




In passing I might call attention to the fact that the Devil is supposed to dwell 
in the same element. 

Some of the secrets of heat resistance as practiced by the dime-museum and 
sideshow performers of our time, secrets grouped under the general title of 
"Fire-eating," must have been known in very early times. To quote from 
Chambers' "Book of Days": "In ancient history we find several examples of 
people who possessed the art of touching fire without being burned. The 
Priestesses of Diana, at Castabala, in Cappadocia, commanded public 
veneration by walking over red-hot iron. The Herpi, a people of Etruria, 
walked among glowing embers at an annual festival held on Mount Soracte, 
and thus proved their sacred character, receiving certain privileges, among 
others, exemption from military service, from the Roman Senate. One of the 
most astounding stories of antiquity is related in the 'Zenda-Vesta,’ to the 
effect that Zoroaster, to confute his calumniators, allowed fluid lead to be 
poured over his body, without receiving any injury." 

To me the "astounding" part of this story is not in the feat itself, for that is 
extremely easy to accomplish, but in the fact that the secret was known at 
such an early date, which the best authorities place at 500 to 1000 B.C. 

It is said that the earliest recorded instance, in our era, of ordeal by fire was in 
the fourth century. Simplicius, Bishop of Autun, who had been married before 
his promotion, continued to live with his wife, and in order to demonstrate the 
Platonic purity of their intercourse placed burning coals upon their flesh 
without injury. 

That the clergy of the Middle Ages, who caused accused persons to walk 
blindfold among red-hot plowshares, or hold heated irons in their hands, were 
in possession of the secret of the trick, is shown by the fact that after trial by 
ordeal had been abolished the secret of their methods was published by 
Albert, Count of Bollstadt, usually called Albertus Magnus but sometimes 
Albertus Teutonicus, a man distinguished by the range of his inquiries and his 
efforts for the spread of knowledge. 

These secrets will be fully explained in the section of this history devoted to 
the Arcana of the Fire-Eaters (Chapter Six). 

I take the following from the New York Clipper-Annual of 1885: 




The famous fire dance of the Navajo Indians, often 
described as though it involved some sort of genuine 
necromancy, is explained by a matter-of-fact spectator. It 
is true, he says, that the naked worshipers cavort round a 
big bonfire, with blazing faggots in their hands, and dash 
the flames over their own and their fellows' bodies, all in 
a most picturesque and maniacal fashion; but their skins 
are first so thickly coated with a clay paint that they 
cannot easily be burned. 

An illustrated article entitled Rites of the Firewalking Fanatics of Japan, by 
W. C. Jameson Reid, in the Chicago Sunday Inter-Ocean of September 27th, 
1903, reveals so splendid an example of the gullibility of the well-informed 
when the most ordinary trick is cleverly presented and surrounded with the 
atmosphere of the occult, that I am impelled to place before my readers a few 
illuminating excerpts from Mr. Reid's narrative. This man would, in all 
probability, scorn to spend a dime to witness the performance of a fire-eater in 
a circus sideshow; but after traveling half round the world he pays a dollar 
and spends an hour's time watching the fanatical incantations of the solemn 
little Japanese priests for the sake of seeing the "Hi-Wattarai"—which is 
merely the stunt of walking over hot coals —and he then writes it down as the 
"eighth wonder of the world," while if he had taken the trouble to give the 
matter even the most superficial investigation, he could have discovered that 
the secret of the trick had been made public centuries before. 

Mr. Reid is authority for the statement that the Shintoist priests' fire-walking 
rites have "long been one of the puzzling mysteries of the scientific world," 
and adds "If you ever are in Tokio, and can find a few minutes to spare, by all 
means do not neglect witnessing at least one performance of 'Hi-Wattarai' 

(fire walking, and that is really what takes place), for, if you are of that 
incredulous nature which laughs with scorn at so-called Eastern mysticism, 
you will come away, as has many a visitor before you, with an impression 
sufficient to last through an ordinary lifetime." Further on he says "If you do 
not come away convinced that you have been witness of a spectacle which 
makes you disbelieve the evidence of your own eyes and your most matter-of- 
fact judgment, then you are a man of stone." All of which proves nothing 
more than that Mr. Reid was inclined to make positive statements about 
subjects in which he knew little or nothing. 

He tells us further that formerly this rite was performed only in the spring and 
fall, when, beside the gratuities of the foreigners, the native worshipers 




brought "gifts of wine, large trays of fish, fruit, rice cakes, loaves, vegetables, 
and candies." Evidently the combination of box-office receipts with donation 
parties proved extremely tempting to the thrifty priests, for they now give 
what might be termed a "continuous performance." 

Those who have read the foregoing pages will apply a liberal sprinkling of 
salt to the solemn assurance of Mr. Reid, advanced on the authority of 
Jinrikisha boys, that "for days beforehand the priests connected with the 
temple devote themselves to fasting and prayer to prepare for the ordeal. . . . 
The performance itself usually takes place in the late afternoon during 
twilight in the temple court, the preceding three hours being spent by the 
priests in final outbursts of prayer before the unveiled altar in the inner 
sanctuary of the little matted temple, and during these invocations no visitors 
are allowed to enter the sacred precincts." 

Mr. Reid's description of the fire walking itself may not be out of place; it will 
show that the Japs had nothing new to offer aside from the ritualistic 
ceremonials with which they camouflaged the hocus-pocus of the 
performance, which is merely a survival of the ordeal by fire of earlier 
religions. 

"Shortly before 5 o'clock the priests filed from before the altar into some 
interior apartments, where they were to change their beautiful robes for the 
coarser dress worn during the fire walking. In the meantime coolies had been 
set to work in the courtyard to ignite the great bed of charcoal, which had 
already been laid. The dimensions of this bed were about twelve feet by four, 
and, perhaps, a foot deep. On the top was a quantity of straw and kindling 
wood, which was lighted, and soon burst into a roaring blaze. The charcoal 
became more and more thoroughly ignited until the whole mass glowed in the 
uncertain gloom, like some gigantic and demoniacal eye of a modern 
Prometheus. As soon as the mass of charcoal was thoroughly ignited from top 
to bottom, a small gong in the temple gave notice that the wonderful spectacle 
of v Hi-Wattarai’ was about to begin. 

"Soon two of the priests came out, said prayers of almost interminable length 
at a tiny shrine in the corner of the enclosure, and turned their attention to the 
fire. Taking long poles and fans from the coolies, they poked and encouraged 
the blaze till it could plainly be seen that the coal was ignited throughout. The 
whole bed was a glowing mass, and the heat which rose from it was so intense 
that we found it uncomfortable to sit fifteen feet away from it without 
screening our faces with fans. Then they began to pound it down more solidly 
along the middle; as far as possible inequalities in its surface were beaten 
down, and the coals which protruded were brushed aside."_ 




There follows a long and detailed description of further ceremonies, the 
receiving of gifts, etc., which need not be repeated here. Now for the trick 
itself. 

"One of the priests held a pile of white powder on a small wooden stand. This 
was said to be salt—which in Japan is credited with great cleansing properties— 
but as far as could be ascertained by superficial examination it was a mixture 
of alum and salt. He stood at one end of the fire-bed and poised the wooden 
tray over his head, and then sprinkled a handful of it on the ground before the 
glowing bed of coals. At the same time another priest who stood by him 
chanted a weird recitative of invocation and struck sparks from flint and steel 
which he held in his hands. This same process was repeated by both the 
priests at the other end, at the two sides, and at the corners. 

"Ten minutes, more or less, was spent in various movements and incantations 
about the bed of coals. At the end of that time two small pieces of wet matting 
were brought out and placed at either end and a quantity of the white mixture 
was placed upon them. At a signal from the head priest, who acted as master 
of ceremonies during the curious succeeding function, the ascetics who were 
to perform the first exhibition of fire-walking gathered at one end of the bed 
of coals, which by this time was a fierce and glowing furnace. 

"Having raised both his hands and prostrated himself to render thanks to the 
god who had taken out the 'soul' of the fire, the priest about to undergo the 
ordeal stood upon the wet matting, wiped his feet lightly in the white mixture, 
and while we held our breaths, and our eyes almost leaped from their sockets 
in awe-struck astonishment, he walked over the glowing mass as 
unconcernedly as if treading on a carpet in a drawing-room, his feet coming in 
contact with the white hot coals at every step. He did not hurry or take long 
steps, but sauntered along with almost incredible sang-froid, and before he 
reached the opposite side he turned around and sauntered as carelessly back to 
the mat from which he had started." 

The story goes on to tell how the performance was repeated by the other 
priests, and then by many of the native audience; but none of the Europeans 
tried it, although invited to do so. Mr. Reid's closing statement is that "no 
solution of the mystery can be gleaned, even from high scientific authorities 
who have witnessed and closely studied the physical features of these 
remarkable Shinto fire-walking rites." Many who are confronted with 
something that they cannot explain take refuge in the claim that it puzzles the 
scientists too. As a matter of fact, at the time Mr. Reid wrote, such scientists 




as had given the subject serious study were pretty well posted on the methods 
involved. 

An article under the title The Fiery Ordeal of Fiji, by Maurice Delcasse, 
appeared in the Wide World Magazine for May, 1898. From Mr. Delcasse's 
account it appears that the Fijian ordeal is practically the same as that of the 
Japanese, as described by Mr. Reid, except that there is very little ceremony 
surrounding it. The people of Fiji until a comparatively recent date were 
cannibals; but their islands are now British possessions, most of the natives 
are Christians, and most of their ancient customs have become obsolete, from 
which I deduce that the fire-walking rites described in this article must have 
been performed by natives who had retained their old religious beliefs. 

The ordeal takes place on the Island of Benga, which is near Suva, the capital 
of Fiji, and which, Mr. Delcasse says, "was the supposed residence of some of 
the old gods of Fiji, and was, therefore, considered a sacred land." Instead of 
walking on the live coals, as the Japanese priests do, the Fijians walk on 
stones that have been brought to a white heat in a great fire of logs. 

The familiar claim is made that the performance puzzles scientists, and that 
no satisfactory solution has yet been discovered. We are about to see that for 
two or three hundred years the same claims have been made by a long line of 
more or less clever public performers in Europe and America. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

Watton's ship-swabber "from the Indies."—Richardson, 1667—de Heiterkeit, 1713. 
Robert Powell, 1718-1780.—Dufour, 1783.—Quackensalber, 1794. 

The earliest mention I have found of a public fire-eater in England is in the 

correspondence of Sir Henry Watton, under date of June 3rd, 1633. He speaks 
of an Englishman "like some swabber of a ship, come from the Indies, where 
he has learned to eat fire as familiarly as ever I saw any eat cakes, even whole 
glowing brands, which he will crush with his teeth and swallow." This was 
shown in London for two pence. 

The first to attract the attention of the upper classes, however, was one 
Richardson, who appeared in France in the year 1667 and enjoyed a vogue 
sufficient to justify the record of his promise in the Journal des Savants. Later 
on he came to London, and John Evelyn, in his diary, mentions him under 
date of October 8th, 1672, as follows: 

I took leave of my Lady Sunderland, who was going to 
Paris to my Lord, now Ambassador there. She made me 
stay dinner at Leicester House, and afterwards sent for 
Richardson, the famous fire-eater. He devoured brimstone 
on glowing coals before us, chewing and swallowing 
them; he melted a beere-glass and eate it quite up; then 
taking a live coale on his tongue he put on it a raw oyster; 
the coal was blown on with bellows till it flamed and 
sparkled in his mouthe, and so remained until the oyster 
gaped and was quite boil'd. 

Then he melted pitch and wax with sulphur, which he 








drank down as it flamed: I saw it flaming in his mouthe a 
good while; he also took up a thick piece of iron, such as 
laundresses use to put in their smoothing-boxes, when it 
was fiery hot, held it between his teeth, then in his hand, 
and threw it about like a stone; but this I observ'd he cared 
not to hold very long. Then he stoode on a small pot, and, 
bending his body, tooke a glowing iron with his mouthe 
from betweene his feete, without touching the pot or 
ground with his hands, with divers other prodigious feats. 

The secret methods employed by Richardson were disclosed by his servant, 
and this publicity seems to have brought his career to a sudden close; at least I 
have found no record of his subsequent movements. 

About 1713 a fire-eater named De Heiterkeit, a native of Annivi, in Savoy, 
flourished for a time in London. He performed five times a day at the Duke of 
Marlborough’s Head, in Fleet Street, the prices being half-a-crown, eighteen 
pence and one shilling. 

According to London Tit-Bits , "De Heiterkeit had the honor of exhibiting 
before Louis XIV., the Emperor of Austria, the King of Sicily and the Doge 
of Venice, and his name having reached the Inquisition, that holy office 
proposed experimenting on him to find out whether he was fireproof 
externally as well as internally. He was preserved from this unwelcome 
ordeal, however, by the interference of the Duchess Royal, Regent of Savoy." 

His programme did not differ materially from that of his predecessor, 
Richardson, who had antedated him by nearly fifty years. 

By far the most famous 
of the early fire-eaters 
was Robert Powell, 
whose public career 
extended over a period 
of nearly sixty years, and 
who was patronized by 
the English peerage. It 
was mainly through the 
instrumentality of Sir 
Hans Sloane that, in 
1751, the Royal Society 
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presented Powell a purse 
of gold and a large silver 
medal. 

Lounger's Commonplace 
Book says of Powell: 
"Such is his passion for 
this terrible element, that 
if he were to come 
hungry into your kitchen, 
while a sirloin was 
roasting, he would eat up 
the fire and leave the 
beef. It is somewhat 
surprising that the 
friends of real merit 
have not yet promoted 
him, living as we do in 
an age favorable to men 
of genius. Obliged to 
wander from place to 
place, instead of 
indulging himself in 
private with his favorite 
dish, he is under the 
uncomfortable necessity 
of eating in public, and 
helping himself from the 
kitchen fire of some 
paltry ale-house in the 
country." 


His advertisements show that he was before the public from 1718 to 1780. 
One of his later advertisements runs as follows: 














SUM SOLUS 

Please observe that there are two different performances 
the same evening, which will be performed by the famous 

MR. POWELL, FIRE-EATER, FROM 
LONDON: 

who has had the honor to exhibit, with universal applause, 
the most surprising performances that were ever 
attempted by mankind, before His Royal Highness 
William, late Duke of Cumberland, at Windsor Lodge, 
May 7th, 1752; before His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester, at Gloucester House, January 30th, 1769; 
before His Royal Highness the present Duke of 
Cumberland, at Windsor Lodge, September 25th, 1769; 
before Sir Hans Sloane and several of the Royal Society, 
March 4th, 1751, who made Mr. Powell a compliment of 
a purse of gold, and a fine large silver medal, which the 
curious may view by applying to him; and before most of 
the Nobility and Quality in the Kingdom. 

He intends to sup on the following articles: 1. He eats red- 
hot coals out of the fire as natural as bread. 2. He licks 
with his naked tongue red-hot tobacco pipes, flaming with 
brimstone. 3. He takes a large bunch of deal matches, 
lights them altogether; and holds them in his mouth till 
the flame is extinguished. 4. He takes a red-hot heater out 
of the fire, licks it with his naked tongue several times, 
and carries it around the room between his teeth. 5. He 
fills his mouth with red-hot charcoal, and broils a slice of 
beef or mutton upon his tongue, and any person may blow 
the fire with a pair of bellows at the same time. 6. He 
takes a quantity of resin, pitch, bees'-wax, sealing-wax, 
brimstone, alum, and lead, melts them all together over a 
chafing-dish of coals, and eats the same combustibles 
with a spoon, as if it were a porringer of broth (which he 
calls his dish of soup), to the great and agreeable surprise 
of the spectators; with various other extraordinary 
performances never attempted by any other person of this 
age, and there is scarce a possibility ever will; so that 
those who neglect this opportunity of seeing the wonders 




performed by this artist, will lose the sight of the most 
amazing exhibition ever done by man. 

The doors to be opened by six and he sups precisely at 
seven o'clock, without any notice given by sound of 
trumpet. 

If gentry do not choose to come at seven o'clock, no 
performance. 

Prices of admission to ladies and gentlemen, one shilling. 

Back Seats for Children and Servants, six pence. 

Ladies and children may have a private performance any 
hour of the day, by giving previous notice. 

N. B.-He displaces teeth or stumps so easily as to scarce 
be felt. He sells a chemical liquid which discharges 
inflammation, scalds, and burns, in a short time, and is 
necessary to be kept in all families. 

His stay in this place will be but short, not exceeding 
above two or three nights. 

Good fire to keep the gentry warm. 

This shows how little advance had been made in the art in a century. 
Richardson had presented practically the same programme a hundred years 
before. Perhaps the exposure of Richardson's method by his servant put an 
end to fire-eating as a form of amusement for a long time, or until the 
exposure had been forgotten by the public. Powell himself, though not proof 
against exposure, seems to have been proof against its effects, for he kept on 
the even tenor of his way for sixty years, and at the end of his life was still 
exhibiting. 

Whatever the reason, the eighteenth century fire-eaters, like too many 
magicians of the present day, kept to the stereotyped programmes of their 
predecessors. A very few did, however, step out of the beaten track and, by 
adding new tricks and giving a new dress to old ones, succeeded in securing a 
following that was financially satisfactory. 



In this class a Frenchman by the name of Dufour deserves special mention, 
from the fact that he was the first to introduce comedy into an act of this 
nature. He made his bow in Paris in 1783, and is said to have created quite a 
sensation by his unusual performance. I am indebted to Martin's Naturliche 
Magie, 1792, for a very complete description of the work of this artist. 

Dufour made use of a portable building, which was specially adapted to his 
purposes, and his table was spread as if for a banquet, except that the edibles 
were such as his performance demanded. He employed a trumpeter and a 
tambour player to furnish music for his repast—as well as to attract public 
attention. In addition to fire-eating, Dufour gave exhibitions of his ability to 
consume immense quantities of solid food, and he displayed an appetite for 
live animals, reptiles, and insects that probably proved highly entertaining to 
the not overrefined taste of the audiences of his day. He even advertised a 
banquet of which the public was invited to partake at a small fee per plate, but 
since the menu consisted of the delicacies just described, his audiences 
declined to join him at table. 

His usual bill-of-fare was as follows: 

Soup-boiling tar torches, glowing coals and small, round, super-heated 
stones. 

The roast, when Dufour was really hungry, consisted of twenty pounds of 
beef or a whole calf. His hearth was either the flat of his hand or his tongue. 
The butter in which the roast was served was melted brimstone or burning 
wax. When the roast was cooked to suit him he ate coals and roast together. 

As a dessert he would swallow the knives and forks, glasses, and the 
earthenware dishes. 

He kept his audience in good humor by presenting all this in a spirit of crude 
comedy and, to increase the comedy element, he introduced a number of 
trained cats. Although the thieving proclivities of cats are well known, 
Dufour's pets showed no desire to share his repast, and he had them trained to 
obey his commands during mealtime. At the close of the meal he would 
become violently angry with one of them, seize the unlucky offender, tear it 
limb from limb and eat the carcass. One of his musicians would then beg him 
to produce the cat, dead or alive. In order to do this he would go to a nearby 
horse-trough and drink it dry; would eat a number of pounds of soap, or other 
nauseating substance, clowning it in a manner to provoke amusement instead 
of disgust; and, further to mask the disagreeable features—and also, no doubt, 




to conceal the trick—would take the cloth from the table and cover his face; 
whereupon he would bring forth the swallowed cat, or one that looked like it, 
which would howl piteously and seem to struggle wildly while being 
disgorged. When freed, the poor cat would rush away among the spectators. 

Dufour gave his best performances in the evening, as he could then show his 
hocus-pocus to best advantage. At these times he appeared with a halo of fire 
about his head. 

His last appearance in Paris was most remarkable. The dinner began with a 
soup of asps in simmering oil. On each side was a dish of vegetables, one 
containing thistles and burdocks, and the other fuming acid. Other side dishes, 
of turtles, rats, bats and moles, were garnished with live coals. For the fish 
course he ate a dish of snakes in boiling tar and pitch. His roast was a screech 
owl in a sauce of glowing brimstone. The salad proved to be spider webs full 
of small explosive squibs, a plate of butterfly wings and manna worms, a dish 
of toads surrounded with flies, crickets, grasshoppers, church beetles, spiders, 
and caterpillars. He washed all this down with flaming brandy, and for dessert 
ate the four large candles standing on the table, both of the hanging side 
lamps with their contents, and finally the large center lamp, oil, wick and all. 
This leaving the room in darkness, Dufour's face shone out in a mask of living 
flames. 

A dog had come in with a farmer, who was probably a confederate, and now 
began to bark. Since Dufour could not quiet him, he seized him, bit off his 
head and swallowed it, throwing the body aside. Then ensued a comic scene 
between Dufour and the farmer, the latter demanding that his dog be brought 
to life, which threw the audience into paroxysms of laughter. Then suddenly 
candles reappeared and seemed to light themselves. Dufour made a series of 
hocus-pocus passes over the dog’s body; then the head suddenly appeared in 
its proper place, and the dog, with a joyous yelp, ran to his master. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Dufour must have been by all odds the best 
performer of his time, I do not find reference to him in any other authority. 
But something of his originality appeared in the work of a much humbler 
practitioner, contemporary or very nearly contemporary with him. 

We have seen that Richardson, Powell, Dufour, and generally the better class 
of fire-eaters were able to secure select audiences and even to attract the 
attention of scientists in England and on the Continent. But many of their 
effects had been employed by mountebanks and street fakirs since the earliest 
days of the art, and this has continued until comparatively recent times. 




In Naturliche Magie, in 1794, Vol. VI, page 111,1 find an account of one 
Quackensalber, who gave a new twist to the fire-eating industry by making a 
"High Pitch" at the fairs and on street corners and exhibiting feats of fire- 
resistance, washing his hands and face in melted tar, pitch and brimstone, in 
order to attract a crowd. He then strove to sell them a compound—composed 
of fish glue, alum and brandy—which he claimed would cure burns in two or 
three hours. He demonstrated that this mixture was used by him in his heat 
resistance: and then, doubtless, some "capper" started the ball rolling, and 
Herr Quackensalber (his name indicates a seller of salves) reaped a good 
harvest. 

I have no doubt but that even to-day a clever performer with this "High Pitch" 
could do a thriving business in that overgrown country village, New York. At 
any rate there is the so-called, "King of Bees," a gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, who exhibits himself in a cage of netting filled with bees, and 
then sells the admiring throng a specific for bee-stings and the wounds of 
angry wasps. Unfortunately the only time I ever saw his majesty, some of his 
bee actors must have forgotten their lines, for he was thoroughly stung. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

The Nineteenth Century.—A "Wonderful Phenomenon."—"The Incombustible Spaniard, 
Senor Lionetto," 1803. —Josephine Girardelli, 1814.—John Brooks, 1817.—W. C. 

Houghton, 1832. 

J. A. B. Chylinski, 1841.—Chamouni, The Russian Salamander, 1869. 

Professor Rel Maeub, 1876.—Rivalli (died 1900). 

In the nineteenth century by far the most distinguished heat-resister was 

Chabert, who deserves and shall have a chapter to himself. He commenced 
exhibiting about 1818, but even earlier in the century certain obscurer 
performers had anticipated some of his best effects. Among my clippings, for 
instance, I find the following. I regret that I cannot give the date, but it is 
evident from the long form of the letters that it was quite early. This is the 
first mention I have found of the hot-oven effect afterwards made famous by 
Chabert. 

WONDERFUL PHENOMENON 

A correspondent in France writes as follows: "Paris has, 
for some days, rung with relations of the wonderful 
exploits of a Spaniard in that city, who is endowed with 
qualities by which he resists the action of very high 
degrees of heat, as well as the influence of strong 
chemical reagents. Many histories of the trials to which he 
has been submitted before a Commission of the Institute 
and Medical School, have appeared in the public papers; 
but the public waits with impatience for the report to be 
made in the name of the Commission by Professor Pinel. 








The subject of these trials is a young man, a native of 
Toledo, in Spain, 23 years of age, and free of any 
apparent peculiarities which can announce anything 
remarkable in the organization of his skin; after 
examination, one would be rather disposed to conclude a 
peculiar softness than that any hardness or thickness of 
the cuticle existed, either naturally or from mechanical 
causes. Nor was there any circumstance to indicate that 
the person had been previously rubbed with any matter 
capable of resisting the operation of the agents with which 
he was brought in contact. 

This man bathed for the space of five minutes, and 
without any injury to his sensibility or the surface of the 
skin, his legs in oil, heated at 97 degrees of Reaumur (250 
degrees of Fahrenheit) and with the same oil, at the same 
degree of heat, he washed his face and superior 
extremities. He held, for the same space of time, and with 
as little inconvenience, his legs in a solution of muriate of 
soda, heated to 102 of the same scale, (261 1/2 degrees 
Fahr.) He stood on and rubbed the soles of his feet with a 
bar of hot iron heated to a white heat; in this state he held 
the iron in his hands and rubbed the surface of his tongue. 

He gargled his mouth with concentrated sulphuric and 
nitric acids, without the smallest injury or discoloration; 
the nitric acid changed the cuticle to a yellow color; with 
the acids in this state he rubbed his hands and arms. All 
these experiments were continued long enough to prove 
their inefficiency to produce any impression. It is said, on 
unquestionable authority, that he remained a considerable 
time in an oven heated to 65 degrees or 70 degrees, (178- 
189 degrees Fahr.) and from which he was with difficulty 
induced to retire, so comfortable did he feel at that high 
temperature. 

It may be proper to remark, that this man seems totally 
uninfluenced by any motive to mislead, and, it is said, he 
has refused flattering offers from some religious sectaries 
of turning to emolument his singular qualities; yet on the 
whole it seems to be the opinion of most philosophical 
men, that this person must possess some matter which 
counteracts the operation of these agents. To suppose that 




nature has organized him differently, would be 
unphilosophic: by habit he might have blunted his 
sensibilities against those impressions that create pain 
under ordinary circumstances; but how to explain the 
power by which he resists the action of those agents 
which are known to have the strongest affinity for animal 
matter, is a circumstance difficult to comprehend. It has 
not failed, however, to excite the wonder of the ignorant 
and the inquiry of the learned at Paris." 

This "Wonderful Phenomenon" may have been "the incombustible Spaniard, 
Senor Lionetto," whom the London Mirror mentions as performing in Paris in 
1803 "where he attracted the particular attention of Dr. Sementeni, Professor 
of Chemistry, and other scientific gentlemen of that city. It appears that a 
considerable vapor and smell rose from parts of his body when the fire and 
heated substances were applied, and in this he seems to differ from the person 
now in this country." The person here referred to was M. Chabert. 

Dr. Sementeni became so interested in the subject that he made a series of 
experiments upon himself, and these were finally crowned with success. His 
experiments will receive further attention in the chapter "The Arcana of the 
Fire-Eaters." 


A veritable sensation was 
created in England in the 
year 1814 by Senora 
Josephine Girardelli, who 
was heralded as having 
"just arrived from the 
Continent, where she had 
the honor of appearing 
before most of the crowned 
heads of Europe." She was 
first spoken of as German, 
but afterwards proved to be 
of Italian birth. 

Entering a field of endeavor 






which had heretofore been 
exclusively occupied by the 
sterner sex, this lady 
displayed a taste for hot 
meals that would seem to 
recommend her as a 
matrimonial venture. Like 
all the earlier exploiters of 
the devouring element, she 
was proclaimed as "The 
Great Phenomena of 
Nature"—why the plural 
form was used does not 
appear—and, doubtless, her 
feminine instincts led her to 
impart a daintiness to her 
performance which must 
have appealed to the better 
class of audience in that 
day. 


MADAME GIRARDELLI 


"The Celebrated Fireproof Female" 


The portrait that adorned her first English handbill, which I produce from the 
Picture Magazine, was engraved by Page and published by Smeeton, St. 
Martins Lane, London. It is said to be a faithful representation of her stage 
costume and setting. 


Richardson, of 
Bartholomew Fair fame, 
who was responsible for the 
introduction of many 
novelties, first presented 
Girardelli to an English 
audience at Portsmouth, 
where her success was so 
pronounced that a London 
appearance was arranged 
for the same year; and at 
Mr. Laston's rooms, 23 
New Bond Street, her 







performance attracted the 
most fashionable 
metropolitan audiences for 
a considerable time. 

Following this engagement 
she appeared at 
Richardson's Theater, at 
Bartholomew Fair, and 
afterwards toured England 
in the company of Signor 
Germondi, who exhibited a 
troupe of wonderful trained 
dogs. One of the canine 
actors was billed as the 
"Russian Moscow Fire Dog, 
an animal unknown in this 
country, (and never 
exhibited before) who now 
delights in that element, 
having been trained for the 
last six months at very great 
expense and fatigue." 

Whether Girardelli accumulated sufficient wealth to retire or became 
discouraged by the exposure of her methods cannot now be determined, but 
after she had occupied a prominent position in the public eye and the public 
prints for a few seasons she dropped out of sight, and I have been unable to 
find where or how she passed the later years of her life. 

I am even more at a loss concerning her contemporary, John Brooks, of whom 
I have no other record than the following letter, which appears in the 
autobiography of the famous author-actor-manager, Thomas Dibdin, of the 
Theaters Royal, Covent Garden, Drury Lane, Flaymarket and others. This one 
communication, however, absolves of any obligation to dig up proofs of John 
Brooks' versatility: he admits it himself. 


Mr. Richardson 
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To Mr. T. Dibdin, Esq. Pripetor of the 
Royal Circus. 


May 1st, 1817. 


Sir: 

I have taken the Liberty of Riting those few lines to ask 
you the favour if a Greeable for me to Come to your 
House, as i Can do a great many different things i Can 
Sing a good Song and i Can Eat Boiling hot Lead and Rub 
my naked arms With a Red hot Poker and Stand on a Red 
hot sheet of iron, and do Diferent other things.—Sir i hope 
you Will Excuse me in Riting I do not Want any thing for 
my Performing for i have Got a Business that will Sirport 
me I only want to pass a Way 2 or 3 Hours in the 
Evening. Sir i hope you Will Send me an Answer 
Weather Agreeple or not. 

I am your Humble Servant, 

J. B. 

Direct to me No. 4 fox and Knot Court 
King Street Smithfield. 


JOHN BROOKS. 


We shall let this versatile John Brooks close the pre-Chabert record and turn 
our attention to the fire-eaters of Chabert's day. Imitation may be the sincerest 
flattery, but in most cases the victim of the imitation, it is safe to say, will 
gladly dispense with that form of adulation. When Chabert first came to 
America and gave fresh impetus to the fire-eating art by the introduction of 
new and startling material, he was beset by many imitators, or—as they 
probably styled themselves—rivals, who immediately proceeded, so far as in 
them lay, to out-Chabert Chabert. 

One of the most prominent of these was a man named W. C. Houghton, who 
claimed to have challenged Chabert at various times. In a newspaper 
advertisement in Philadelphia, where he was scheduled to give a benefit 
performance on Saturday evening, February 4th, 1832, he practically 
promised to expose the method of poison eating. Like that of all exposers, 



however, his vogue was of short duration, and very little can be found about 
this super-Chabert except his advertisements. The following will serve as a 
sample of them: 

ARCH STREET THEATRE 
BENEFIT 

OF THE AMERICAN FIRE KING 

A CARD.— W. C. Houghton, has the honor to announce to 
the ladies and gentlemen of Philadelphia, that his 
BENEFIT will take place at the ARCH STREET THEATRE, 
on Saturday evening next, 4th February, when will be 
presented a variety of entertainments aided by the whole 
strength of the company. 

Mr. H. in addition to his former experiments will exhibit 
several fiery feats, pronounced by Mons. Chabert an 
IMPOSSIBILITY. He will give a COMPLETE explanation by 
illustrations of the PRINCIPLES of the EUROPEAN and the 
AMERICAN CHESS PLAYERS. He will also (unless 
prevented by indisposition) swallow a sufficient quantity 
of phosphorus, (presented by either chemist or druggist of 
this city) to destroy THE LIFE OF ANY INDIVIDUAL. 

Should he not feel disposed to take the poison, he will 
satisfactorily explain to the audience the manner it may be 
taken without injury. 

In our next chapter we shall see how it went with others who challenged 
Chabert. 

A Polish athlete, J. A. B. Chylinski by name, toured Great Britain and Ireland 
in 1841, and presented a more than usually diversified entertainment. Being 
gifted by nature with exceptional bodily strength, and trained in gymnastics, 
he was enabled to present a mixed programme, combining his athletics with 
feats of strength, fire-eating, poison-swallowing, and fire-resistance. 

In The Book of Wonderful Characters, published in 1869 by John Camden 
Hotten, London, I find an account of Chamouni, the Russian Salamander: "He 




was insensible, for a given time, to the effects of heat. He was remarkable for 
the simplicity and singleness of his character, as well as for that idiosyncrasy 
in his constitution, which enabled him for so many years, not merely to brave 
the effects of fire, but to take a delight in an element where other men find 
destruction. He was above all artifice, and would often entreat his visitors to 
melt their own lead, or boil their own mercury, that they might be perfectly 
satisfied of the gratification he derived from drinking these preparations. He 
would also present his tongue in the most obliging manner to all who wished, 
to pour melted lead upon it and stamp an impression of their seals." 

A fire-proof billed as Professor Rel 
Maeub, was on the programme at the 
opening of the New National Theater, in 
Philadelphia, Pa., in the spring of 1876. If 
I am not mistaken the date was April 
25th. He called himself "The Great 
Inferno Fire-King," and his novelty 
consisted in having a strip of wet 
carpeting running parallel to the hot iron 
plates on which he walked barefoot, and 
stepping on it occasionally and back onto 
the hot iron, when a loud hissing and a 
cloud of steam bore ample proof of the 
"Great Inferno Fire King" high temperature of the metal. 

One of the more recent fireproofs was Eugene Rivalli, whose act included, 
besides the usual effects, a cage of fire in which he stood completely 
surrounded by flames. Rivalli, whose right name was John Watkins, died in 
1900, in England. He had appeared in Great Britain and Ireland as well as on 
the Continent during the later years of the 19th century. 

The cage of fire has been used by a number of Rivalli's followers also, and the 
reader will find a full explanation of the methods employed for it in the 
chapter devoted to the Arcana of the Fire-eaters, to which we shall come 
when we have recorded the work of the master Chabert, the history of some 
of the heat-resisters featured on magicians' programmes, particularly in our 
own day, and the interest taken in this art by performers whose chief 
distinction was won in other fields, as notably Edwin Forrest and the elder 
Sothern. 
















Miracle Mongers and Their Methods 

by Harry Houdini 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

The Master—Chabert, 1792-1859. 

Ivan Ivanitz Chabert, the only Really Incombustible Phenomenon, as he was 

billed abroad, or J. Xavier Chabert, A.M., M.D., etc., as he was afterwards 
known in this country, was probably the most notable, and certainly the most 
interesting, character in the history of fire-eating, fire-resistance, and poison 
eating. He was the last prominent figure in the long line of this type of artists to 
appeal to the better classes and to attract the attention of scientists, who for a 
considerable period treated his achievements more or less seriously. Henry 
Evanion gave me a valuable collection of Chabert clippings, hand-bills, etc., and 
related many interesting incidents in connection with this man of wonders. 

It seems quite impossible for me to write of any historical character in Magic or 
its allied arts without recalling my dear old friend Evanion, who introduced me 
to a throng of fascinating characters, with each of whom he seemed almost as 
familiar as if they had been daily companions. 


Subsequently I discovered an old 
engraving of Chabert, published in 
London in 1829, and later still another 
which bore the change of name, as well 
as the titles enumerated above. The latter 
was published in New York, September, 
1836, and bore the inscription: "One of 
the most celebrated Chemists, 
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Philosophers, and Physicians of the 
present day." These discoveries, together 
with a clue from Evanion, led to further 
investigations, which resulted in the 
interesting discovery that this one-time 
Bartholomew Fair entertainer spent the 
last years of his life in New York City. 
He resided here for twenty-seven years 
and lies buried in the beautiful Cypress 
Hills Cemetery, quite forgotten by the 
man on the street. 


FIRE-KING" CHABERT 
From a drawing from life by 
J. Minasi, artist to the King 
of Naples 


Nearby is the grave of good old Signor Blitz, and not far away is the plot that 
holds all that is mortal of my beloved parents. When I finally break away from 
earthly chains and restraints, I hope to be placed beside them. 


During my search for data regarding Chabert I looked in the telephone book for 
a possible descendant. By accident I picked up the Suburban instead of the 
Metropolitan edition, and there I found a Victor E. Chabert living at Allenhurst, 
N. J. I immediately got into communication with him and found that he was a 
grandson of the Fire King, but he could give me no more information than I 
already possessed, which I now spread before my readers. 


M. Chabert was a son of Joseph and Therese Julienne Chabert. He was born on 
May 10th, 1792, at Avignon, France. 
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Chabert was a soldier in 
the Napoleonic wars, 
was exiled to Siberia 
and escaped to England. 
His grandson has a 
bronze Napoleon medal 
which was presented to 
Chabert, presumably for 
valor on the field of 
battle. Napoleon was 
exiled in 1815 and again 
three years later. 

Chabert first attracted 
public notice in Paris, at 
which time his 
demonstrations of heat- 
resistance were 
sufficiently astonishing 
to merit the attention of 
no less a body than the 
National Institute. 

To the more familiar 
feats of his predecessors 
he added startling 
novelties in the art of 
heat-resistance, the most 
spectacular being that of 
entering a large iron 
cabinet, which 
resembled a common 
baker's oven, heated to 
the usual temperature of 
such ovens. He carried 
in his hand a leg of 
mutton and remained 
until the meat was 
thoroughly cooked. 
Another thriller involved 
standing in a flaming tar- 
barrel until it was 
entirely consumed 















around him. 

In 1828, Chabert gave a series of performances at the Argyle Rooms in London, 
and created a veritable sensation. A correspondent in the London Mirror has this 
to say of Chabert's work at that time: "Of M. Chabert’s wonderful power of 
withstanding the operation of the fiery element, it is in the recollection of the 
writer of witnessing, some few years back, this same individual (in connection 
with the no-less fire-proof Signora Girardelli) exhibiting 'extraordinary proofs of 
his supernatural power of resisting the most intense heat of every kind.' Since 
which an improvement of a more formidable nature has to our astonished fancy 
been just demonstrated. In the newspapers of the past week it is reported that he, 
in the first instance, refreshed himself with a hearty meal of phosphorus, which 
was, at his own request, supplied to him very liberally by several of his visitors, 
who were previously unacquainted with him. He washed down (they say) this 
infernal fare with solutions of arsenic and oxalic acid; thus throwing into the 
background the long-established fame of Mithridates. He next swallowed with 
great gout, several spoonfuls of boiling oil; and, as a dessert to this delicate 
repast, helped himself with his naked hands to a considerable quantity of molten 
lead. The experiment, however, of entering into a hot oven, together with a 
quantity of meat, sufficient, when cooked, to regale those of his friends who 
were specially invited to witness his performance, was the chef-d'oeuvre of the 
day. Having ordered three fagots of wood, which is the quantity generally used 
by bakers, to be thrown into the oven, and they being set on fire, twelve more 
fagots of the same size were subsequently added to them, which being all 
consumed by three o'clock, M. Chabert entered the oven with a dish of raw 
meat, and when it was sufficiently done he handed it out, took in another, and 
remained therein until the second quantity was also well cooked; he then came 
out of the oven, and sat down, continues the report, to partake, with a 
respectable assembly of friends, of those viands he had so closely attended 
during the culinary process. Publicly, on a subsequent day, and in an oven 6 feet 
by 7, and at a heat of about 220, he remained till a steak was properly done, and 
again returned to his fiery den and continued for a period of thirty minutes, in 
complete triumph over the power of an element so much dreaded by humankind, 
and so destructive to animal nature. It has been properly observed, that there are 
preparations which so indurate the cuticle, as to render it insensible to the heat 
of either boiling oil or melted lead; and the fatal qualities of certain poisons may 
be destroyed, if the medium through which they are imbibed, as we suppose to 
be the case here, is a strong alkali. Many experiments, as to the extent to which 
the human frame could bear heat, without the destruction of the vital powers, 
have been tried from time to time; but so far as recollection serves, Monsieur 
Chabert's fire-resisting qualities are greater than those professed by individuals 
who, before him, have undergone this species of ordeal." 





It was announced some time ago, in one of the French journals, that experiments 
had been tried with a female, whose fire-standing qualities had excited great 
astonishment. She, it appears, was placed in a heated oven, into which live dogs, 
cats, and rabbits were conveyed. The poor animals died in a state of convulsion 
almost immediately, while the Fire-queen bore the heat without complaining. In 
that instance, however, the heat of the oven was not so great as that which M. 
Chabert encountered. 

Much of the power to resist greater degrees of heat than can other men may be a 
natural gift, much the result of chemical applications, and much from having the 
parts indurated by long practice; probably all three are combined in this 
phenomenon, with some portion of artifice. 

In Timbs' Curiosities of London, published in 1867,1 find the following: 



















At the Argyle Rooms, London, in 1829, Mons. Chabert, the 
Fire-King, exhibited his powers of resisting poisons, and 
withstanding extreme heat. He swallowed forty grains of 
phosphorus, sipped oil at 333 degrees with impunity, and 
rubbed a red-hot fire-shovel over his tongue, hair, and face, 
unharmed. 

On September 23d, on a challenge of L50, Chabert repeated 
these feats and won the wager; he next swallowed a piece of 
burning torch; and then, dressed in coarse woolen, entered 
an oven heated to 380 degrees, sang a song, and cooked two 
dishes of beef steaks. 

Still, the performances were suspected, and in fact, proved 
to be a chemical juggle. 


Another challenge in the same year is recorded under the heading, "Sights of 
London," as follows: 

We were tempted on Wednesday to the Argyle Rooms by 
the challenge of a person of the uncommon name of J. 

Smith to M. Chabert, our old friend the Fire King, whom 
this individual dared to invite to a trial of powers in 
swallowing poison and being baked! The audacity of such a 
step quite amazed us; and expecting to see in the competitor 
at least a Vulcan, the God of all Smiths, was hastened to the 
scene of strife. Alas, our disappointment was complete! 

Smith had not even the courage of a blacksmith for standing 
fire, and yielded a stake of L50, as was stated, without a 
contest, to M. Chabert, on the latter coming out of his oven 
with his own two steaks perfectly cooked. On this occasion 
Chabert took 20 grains of phosphorus, swallowed oil heated 
to nearly 100 degrees above boiling water, took molten lead 
out of a ladle with his fingers and cooled it on his tongue; 
and, besides performing other remarkable feats, remained 
five minutes in the oven at a temperature of between 300 
and 400 degrees by the thermometer. There was about 150 
persons present, many of them medical men; and being 
convinced that these things were fairly done, without 




trickery, much astonishment was expressed. 

The following detailed account of the latter challenge appeared in the Chronicle, 

London, September, 1829. 

THE FIRE KING AND HIS CHALLENGER.-An 
advertisement appeared lately in one of the papers, in which 
a Mr. J. Smith after insinuating that M. Chabert practised 
some juggle when he appeared to enter an oven heated to 
five hundred degrees, and to swallow twenty grains of 
phosphorus, challenged him to perform the exploits which 
he professed to be performing daily. In consequence M. 

Chabert publicly accepted Mr. J. Smith's challenge for £50, 
requesting him to provide the poison himself. A day was 
fixed upon which the challenge was to be determined, and 
at two o'clock on that day, a number of gentlemen 
assembled in the Argyle-rooms, where the exhibition was to 
take place. At a little before three the fire-king made his 
appearance near his oven, and as some impatience had been 
exhibited, owing to the non-arrival of Mr. J. Smith, he 
offered to amuse the company with a few trifling 
experiments. He made a shovel red-hot and rubbed it over 
his tongue, a trick for which no credit, he said, was due, as 
the moisture of the tongue was sufficient to prevent any 
injury arising from it. He next rubbed it over his hair and 
face, declaring that anybody might perform the same feat by 
first washing themselves in a mixture of spirits of sulphur 
and alum, which, by cauterising the epidermis, hardened the 
skin to resist the fire. 

He put his hand into some melted lead, took a small portion 
of it out, placed it in his mouth, and then gave it in a solid 
state to some of the company. This performance, according 
to his account, was also very easy; for he seized only a very 
small particle, which, by a tight compression between the 
forefinger and the thumb, became cool before it reached the 
mouth. At this time Mr. Smith made his appearance, and M. 

Chabert forthwith prepared himself for mightier 
undertakings. A cruse of oil was brought forward and 
poured into a saucepan, which was previously turned upside 
down, to show that there was no water in it. The alleged 




reason for this step was, that the vulgar conjurors, who 
profess to drink boiling oil, place the oil in water, and drink 
it when the water boils, at which time the oil is not warmer 
than an ordinary cup of tea. He intended to drink the oil 
when any person might see it bubbling in the saucepan, and 
when the thermometer would prove that it was heated to 
three hundred and sixty degrees. The saucepan was 
accordingly placed on the fire, and as it was acquiring the 
requisite heat, the fire-king challenged any man living to 
drink a spoonful of the oil at the same temperature as that at 
which he was going to drink it. In a few minutes afterwards, 
he sipped off a spoonful with greatest apparent ease, 
although the spoon, from contact with the boiling fluid, had 
become too hot for ordinary fingers to handle. 

"And now, Monsieur Smith," said the fire-king, "now for 
your challenge. Have you prepared yourself with 
phosphorus, or will you take some of mine, which is laid on 
that table?" Mr. Smith, walked up to the table, and pulling a 
vial bottle out of his pocket, offered it to the poison- 
swallower. 

Fire-king—"I ask you, on your honor as a gentleman, is this 
genuine unmixed poison?" 

Mr. Smith—"It is, upon my honor." 

Fire-king—"Is there any medical gentleman here who will 
examine it?" 

A person in the room requested that Dr. Gordon Smith, one 
of the medical professors in the London University, would 
examine the vial, and decide whether it contained genuine 
phosphorus. 

The professor went to the table, on which the formidable 
collection of poisons —such as red and white arsenic, 
hydrocyanic acid, morphine and phosphorus—was placed, 
and, examining the vial, declared, that, to the best of his 
judgment, it was genuine phosphorus. 

M. Chabert asked Mr. Smith, how many grains he wished to 




commence his first draught with. Mr. Smith—"Twenty 
grains will do as a commencement." 

A medical gentleman then came forward and cut off two 
parcels of phosphorus, containing twenty grains each. He 
was placing them in the water, when the fire-king requested 
that his phosphorus might be cut into small pieces, as he did 
not wish the pieces to stop on their way to his stomach. The 
poisons were now prepared. A wine-glass contained the 
portion set aside for the fire-king—a tumbler the portion 
reserved for Mr. Smith. 

The Fire-king—"I suppose, gentlemen, I must begin, and to 
convince you that I do not juggle, I will first take off my 
coat, and then I will trouble you, doctor (speaking to Dr. 
Gordon Smith), to tie my hands together behind me. After 
he had been bandaged in this manner, he planted himself on 
one knee in the middle of the room, and requested some 
gentleman to place the phosphorus on his tongue and pour 
the water down his throat. This was accordingly done, and 
the water and phosphorus were swallowed together. He then 
opened his mouth and requested the company to look 
whether any portion of the phosphorus remained in his 
mouth. Several gentlemen examined his mouth, and 
declared that there was no phosphorus perceptible either 
upon or under his tongue. He was then by his own desire 
unbandaged. The fire-king forthwith turned to Mr. Smith 
and offered him the other glass of phosphorus. Mr. Smith 
started back in infinite alarm—'Not for worlds, Sir, not for 
worlds; I beg to decline it.’ 

The Fire-king—"Then wherefore did you send me a 
challenge? You pledged your honor to drink it, if I did; I 
have done it; and if you are a gentleman, you must drink it 
too." 

Mr. Smith—"No, no, I must be excused: I am quite satisfied 
without it." 

Here several voices exclaimed that the bet was lost. Some 
said there must be a confederacy between the challenger 
and the challenged, and others asked whether any money 




had been deposited? The fire-king called a Mr. White 
forward, who deposed that he held the stakes, which had 
been regularly placed in his hands, by both parties, before 
twelve o'clock that morning. 

The fire-king here turned round with great exultation to the 
company, and pulling a bottle out of his pocket, exclaimed, 

"I did never see this gentleman before this morning, and I 
did not know but that he might be bold enough to venture to 
take this quantity of poison. I was determined not to let him 
lose his life by his foolish wager, and therefore I did bring 
an antidote in my pocket, which would have prevented him 
from suffering any harm." Mr. Smith said his object was 
answered by seeing twenty grains of genuine phosphorus 
swallowed. He had conceived it impossible, as three grains 
were quite sufficient to destroy life. The fire-king then 
withdrew into another room for the professed purpose of 
putting on his usual dress for entering the oven, but in all 
probability for the purpose of getting the phosphorus out of 
his stomach. 

After an absence of twenty minutes, he returned, dressed in 
a coarse woolen coat, to enter the heated oven. Before he 
entered it, a medical gentleman ascertained that his pulse 
was vibrating ninety-eight times a minute. He remained in 
the oven five minutes, during which time he sung Le 
Vaillant Troubadour, and superintended the cooking of two 
dishes of beef steaks. At the end of that time he came out, 
perspiring profusely, and with a pulse making one hundred 
and sixty-eight vibrations in a minute. The thermometer, 
when brought out of the oven, stood at three hundred and 
eighty degrees; within the oven he said it was above six 
hundred. 

Although he was suspected of trickery by many, was often challenged, and had 
an army of rivals and imitators, all available records show that Chabert was 
beyond a doubt the greatest fire and poison resister that ever appeared in 
London. 

Seeking new laurels, he came to America in 1832, and although he was 
successful in New York, his subsequent tour of the States was financially 
disastrous. He evidently saved enough from the wreck, however, to start in 




business, and the declining years of his eventful life were passed in the 
comparative obscurity of a little drug store in Grand Street. 

As his biographer I regret to be obliged to chronicle the fact that he made and 
sold an alleged specific for the White Plague, thus enabling his detractors to 
couple with his name the word Quack. The following article, which appeared in 
the New York Herald of September 1st, 1859, three days after Chabert's death, 
gives further details of his activities in this country: 

We published among the obituary notices in yesterday's 
Herald the death of Dr. Julian Xavier Chabert, the "Fire 
King," aged 67 years, of pulmonary consumption. Dr. C. 
was a native of France, and came to this country in 1832, 
and was first introduced to the public at the lecture room of 
the old Clinton Hall, in Nassau Street, where he gave 
exhibitions by entering a hot oven of his own construction, 
and while there gave evidence of his salamander qualities 
by cooking beef steaks, to the surprise and astonishment of 
his audiences. 

It was a question to many whether the Doctor's oven was 
red-hot or not, as he never allowed any person to approach 
him during the exhibition or take part in the proceedings. 

He made a tour of the United States in giving these 
exhibitions, which resulted in financial bankruptcy. At the 
breaking out of the cholera in 1832 he turned Doctor, and 
appended M.D., to his name, and suddenly his newspaper 
advertisements claimed for him the title of the celebrated 
Fire King, the curer of consumption, the maker of Chinese 
Lotion, etc. 

While the Doctor was at the height of his popularity, some 
wag perpetrated the following joke in a newspaper 
paragraph: "During some experiments he was making in 
chemistry last week, an explosion took place which entirely 
bewildered his faculties and left him in a condition 
bordering on the grave. He was blown into a thousand 
atoms. It took place on Wednesday of last week and some 
accounts state that it grew out of an experiment with 
phosphoric ether, others that it was by a too liberal 
indulgence in Prussic acid, an article which, from its 
resemblance to the peach, he was remarkably fond of 




having about him." 

The Doctor was extensively accused of quackery, and on 
one occasion when the Herald touched on the same subject, 
it brought him to our office and he exhibited diplomas, 
certificates and medical honors without number. 

The Doctor was remarkable for his prolific display of 
jewelry and medals of honor, and by his extensive display 
of beard. He found a rival in this city in the person of 
another French "chemist," who gave the Doctor 
considerable opposition and consequently much trouble. 

The Doctor was famous, also, for his four-horse turnouts in 
Broadway, alternating, when he saw proper, to a change to 
the "tandem" style. He married an Irish lady whom he at 
first supposed to be immensely rich, but after the nuptials it 
was discovered that she merely had a life interest in a large 
estate in common with several others. 

The Doctor, it appears, was formerly a soldier in the French 
Army, and quite recently he received from thence a medal 
of the order of St. Helena, an account of which appeared in 
the Herald. Prior to his death he was engaged in writing his 
biography (in French) and had it nearly ready for 
publication. 

Here follows a supposedly humorous speech in broken English, quoted from the 
London Lancet, in which the Doctor is satirized. Continuing, the articles says: 




"The Doctor was what was termed a 'fast liver,' and at the 
time of his death he kept a drug store in Grand Street, and 
had very little of this world's goods. He leaves three 
children to mourn his loss, one of them an educated 
physician, residing in Hoboken, N. J. 

Dr. C. has 'gone to that bourne whence no traveller returns,' 
and we fervently trust and hope that the disembodied spirits 
of the tens of thousands whom he has treated in this sphere 
will treat him with the same science with which he treated 
them while in this wicked world." 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

Fire-Eating Magicians: Ching Ling Foo and Chung Ling Soo.—Fire-Eaters employed by 

magicians: 

The Man-Salamander, 1816; Mr. Carlton, Professor of Chemistry, 1818; Miss Cassillis, 

aged nine, 1820; 

The African Wonder, 1843; Ling Look and Yamadeva die in China during Kellar's World 

Tour, 1872; 

Ling Look's double, 1879.—Electrical effects, The Salambos.—Bueno Core.—Del Kano. — 

Bamello. 

Edwin Forrest as a heat-resister.—The Elder Sothem as a Fire-Eater.—The twilight of the 

art. 

IVIany of our most noted magicians have considered it not beneath their 

dignity to introduce fire-eating into their programmes, either in their own 
work or by the employment of a "Fire Artist." Although seldom presenting it 
in his recent performances, Ching Ling Foo is a fire-eater of the highest type, 
refining the effect with the same subtle artistry that marks all the work of this 
super-magician. 

Of Foo's thousand imitators the only positively successful one was William E. 
Robinson, whose tragic death while in the performance of the bullet-catching 
trick is the latest addition to the long list of casualties chargeable to that ill- 
omened juggle. He carried the imitation even as far as the name, calling 
himself Chung Ling Soo. Robinson was very successful in the classic trick of 
apparently eating large quantities of cotton and blowing smoke and sparks 
from the mouth. His teeth were finally quite destroyed by the continued 
performance of this trick, the method of which may be found in Chapter Six. 
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The employment of 
fire-eaters by 
magicians began a 
century ago; for in 
1816 the magician 
Sieur Boaz, K. C., 
featured a performer 
who was billed as the 
"Man-Salamander." 
The fact that Boaz 
gave him a place on 
his programme is 
proof that this man 
was clever, but the 
effects there listed 
show nothing 
original. 

In 1818 a Mr. 
Carlton, Professor of 
Chemistry, toured 
England in company 
with Rae, the 
Bartholomew Fair 
magician. As will be 
seen by the handbill 
reproduced here, 
Carlton promised to 
explain the 
"Deceptive Part" of 
the performance, 
"when there is a 
sufficient company." 


In 1820 a Mr. Cassillis toured England with a juvenile company, one of the 
features of which was Miss Cassillis, aged nine years, whose act was a 
complete reproduction of the programme of Boaz, concluding her 
performance with the "Chinese Fire Trick." 

A Negro, Carlo Alberto, appeared in a benefit performance given by Herr 
Julian, who styled himself the "Wizard of the South," in London, on 










November 28th, 1843. Alberto was billed as the "Great African Wonder, the 
Fire King" and it was promised that he would "go through part of his 
wonderful performance as given by him in the principal theaters in America, 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, etc." 

A later number on the same bill reads: "The African Wonder, Carlo Alberto, 
will sing several new and popular Negro melodies." Collectors of minstrel 
data please take notice! 

In more recent times there have been a number of Negro fire-eaters, but none 
seems to have risen to noticeable prominence. 

Ling Look, one of the best of contemporary fire performers, was with Dean 
Harry Kellar when the latter made his famous trip around the world in 1877. 
Look combined fire-eating and sword-swallowing in a rather startling manner. 
His best effect was the swallowing of a red-hot sword. [I never saw Ling 
Look's work, but I know that some of the sword swallowers have made use of 
a sheath which was swallowed before the performance, and the swords were 
simply pushed into it. A sheath of this kind lined with asbestos might easily 
have served as a protection against the red-hot blade.] Another thriller 
consisted in fastening a long sword to the stock of a musket; when he had 
swallowed about half the length of the blade, he discharged the gun and the 
recoil drove the sword suddenly down his throat to the very hilt. Although 
Look always appeared in a Chinese make-up, Dean Kellar told me that he 
thought his right name was Dave Gueter, and that he was born in Buda Pesth. 

Yamadeva, a brother of Ling Look, was also with the Kellar Company, doing 
cabinet manifestations and rope escapes. Both brothers died in China during 
this engagement, and a strange incident occurred in connection with their 
deaths. Just before they were to sail from Shanghai on the P. & O. steamer 
Khiva for Hong Kong, Yamadeva and Kellar visited the bowling alley of The 
Hermitage, a pleasure resort on the Bubbling Well Road. They were watching 
a husky sea captain, who was using a huge ball and making a "double spare" 
at every roll, when Yamadeva suddenly remarked, "I can handle one as heavy 
as that big loafer can." Suiting the action to the word, he seized one of the 
largest balls and drove it down the alley with all his might; but he had 
misjudged his own strength, and he paid for the foolhardy act with his life, for 
he had no sooner delivered the ball than he grasped his side and moaned with 
pain. He had hardly sufficient strength to get back to the ship, where he went 
immediately to bed and died shortly afterward. An examination showed that 
he had ruptured an artery. 




Kellar and Ling Look had much difficulty in 
persuading the captain to take the body to 
Hong Kong, but he finally consented. On 
the way down the Yang Tse Kiang River, 
Look was greatly depressed; but all at once 
he became strangely excited, and said that 
his brother was not dead, for he had just 
heard the peculiar whistle with which they 
had always called each other. The whistle 
was several times repeated, and was heard 
by all on board. Finally the captain, 
convinced that something was wrong, had 
the lid removed from the coffin, but the 
body of Yamadeva gave no indication of 
life, and all save Ling Look decided that 
they must have been mistaken. 

Poor Ling Look, however, sobbingly said to Kellar, "I shall never leave Hong 
Kong alive. My brother has called me to join him." This prediction was 
fulfilled, for shortly after their arrival in Hong Kong he underwent an 
operation for a liver trouble, and died under the knife. The brothers were 
buried in Happy Valley, Hong Kong, in the year 1877. 

All this was related to me at the Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic City, in 
June, 1908, by Kellar himself, and portions of it were repeated in 1917 when 
Dean Kellar sat by me at the Society of American Magicians’ dinner. 

In 1879 there appeared in England a performer who claimed to be the original 
Ling Look. He wore his make-up both on and off the stage, and copied, so far 
as he could, Ling's style of work. His fame reached this country and the New 
York Clipper published, in its Letter Columns, an article stating that Ling 
Look was not dead, but was alive and working in England. His imitator had 
the nerve to stick to his story even when confronted by Kellar, but when the 
latter assured him that he had personally attended the burial of Ling, in Hong 
Kong, he broke down and confessed that he was a younger brother of the 
original Ling Look. 

Kellar later informed me that the resemblance was so strong that had he not 
seen the original Ling Look consigned to the earth, he himself would have 
been duped into believing that this was the man who had been with him in 
Hong Kong. 
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The Salambos were among the first to use electrical effects in a fire act, 
combining these with the natural gas and "human volcano" stunts of their 
predecessors, so that they were able to present an extremely spectacular 
performance without having recourse to such unpleasant features as had 
marred the effect of earlier fire acts. Bueno Core, too, deserves honorable 
mention for the cleanness and snap of his act; and Del Kano should also be 
named among the cleverer performers. 

One of the best known of the modern fire-eaters was Barnello, who was a 
good business man as well, and kept steadily employed at a better salary than 
the rank and file of his contemporaries. He did a thriving business in the sale 
of the various concoctions used in his art, and published and sold a most 
complete book of formulas and general instructions for those interested in the 
craft. He had, indeed, many irons in the fire, and he kept them all hot. 

It will perhaps surprise the present generation to learn that the well-known 
circus man Jacob Showles was once a fire-eater, and that Del Fugo, well- 
known in his day as a dancer in the music halls, began as a fire-resister, and 
did his dance on hot iron plates. But the reader has two keener surprises in 
store for him before I close the long history of the heat-resisters. The first 
concerns our great American tragedian Edwin Forrest (1806-1872) who, 
according to James Rees (Colley Cibber), once essayed a fire-resisting act. 
Forrest was always fond of athletics and at one time made an engagement 
with the manager of a circus to appear as a tumbler and rider. The 
engagement was not fulfilled, however, as his friend Sol Smith induced him 
to break it and return to the legitimate stage. Smith afterwards admitted to 
Cibber that if Forrest had remained with the circus he would have become one 
of the most daring riders and vaulters that ever appeared in the ring. 

His adventure in fire-resistance was on the occasion of the benefit to "Charley 
Young," on which eventful night, as the last of his acrobatic feats, he made a 
flying leap through a barrel of red fire, singeing his hair and eyebrows 
terribly. This particular leap through fire was the big sensation of those days, 
and Forrest evidently had a hankering to show his friends that he could 
accomplish it—and he did. 

The second concerns an equally popular actor, a comedian this time, the elder 
Sothern (1826-1881). On March 20, 1878, a writer in the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean communicated to that paper the following curiously descriptive article: 




Is Mr. Sothern a medium? 

This is the question that fifteen puzzled investigators are 
asking themselves this morning, after witnessing a 
number of astounding manifestations at a private seance 
given by Mr. Sothern last night. 

It lacked a few minutes of 12 when a number of Mr. 
Sothern's friends, who had been given to understand that 
something remarkable was to be performed, assembled in 
the former's room at the Sherman House and took seats 
around a marble-top table, which was placed in the center 
of the apartment. On the table were a number of glasses, 
two very large bottles, and five lemons. A sprightly young 
gentleman attempted to crack a joke about spirits being 
confined in bottles, but the company frowned him down, 
and for once Mr. Sothern had a sober audience to begin 
with. 

There was a good deal of curiosity regarding the object of 
the gathering, but no one was able to explain. Each 
gentleman testified to the fact Mr. Sothern's agent had 
waited upon him, and solicited his presence at a little 
exhibition to be given by the actor, not of a comical 
nature. 

Mr. Sothern himself soon after appeared, and, after 
shaking hands with the party, thus addressed them: 

"Gentlemen, I have invited you here this evening to 
witness a few manifestations, demonstrations, tests, or 
whatever you choose to call them, which I have 
accidentally discovered that I am able to perform. 

"I am a fire-eater, as it were. (Applause). 

"I used to dread the fire, having been scorched once when 
an innocent child. (A laugh.) 

Mr. Sothern (severely)—"I hope there will be no levity 
here, and I wish to say now that demonstrations of any 




kind are liable to upset me, while demonstrations of a 
particular kind may upset the audience." 

Silence and decorum being restored, Mr. Sothern thus 
continued: 

"Thirteen weeks ago, while walking up Greenwich Street, 
in New York, I stepped into a store to buy a cigar. To 
show you there is no trick about it, here are cigars out of 
the same box from which I selected the one I that day 
lighted." (Here Mr. Sothern passed around a box of 
tolerable cigars.) 

"Well, I stepped to the little hanging gas-jet to light it, 
and, having done so, stood contemplatively holding the 
gas-jet and the cigar in either hand, thinking what a 
saving it would be to smoke a pipe, when, in my absent- 
mindedness, I dropped the cigar and put the gas-jet into 
my mouth. Strange as it may appear, I felt no pain, and 
stood there holding the thing in my mouth and puffing till 
the man in charge yelled out to me that I was swallowing 
his gas. Then I looked up, and, sure enough, there I was 
pulling away at the slender flame that came from the glass 
tube. 

"I dropped it instantly, and felt of my mouth, but noticed 
no inconvenience or unpleasant sensation whatever. 

" 'What do you mean by it?' said the proprietor. 

"As I didn't know what I meant by it I couldn't answer, so 
I picked up my cigar and went home. Once there I tried 
the experiment again, and in doing so I found that not 
only my mouth, but my hands and face, indeed, all of my 
body, was proof against fire. I called on a physician, and 
he examined me, and reported nothing wrong with my 
flesh, which appeared to be in normal condition. I said 
nothing about it publicly, but the fact greatly surprised 
me, and I have invited you here to-night to witness a few 
experiments." 

Saying this, Mr. Sothern, who had lit a cigar while 




pausing in his speech, turned the fire end into his mouth 
and sat down, smoking unconcernedly. 

"I suppose you wish to give us the fire-test," remarked 
one of the company. 

Mr. Sothern nodded. 

There was probably never a gathering more dumbfounded 
than that present in the room. A few questions were 
asked, and then five gentlemen were appointed to 
examine Mr. Sothern's hands, etc., before he began his 
experiments. Having thoroughly washed the parts that he 
proposed to subject to the flames, Mr. Sothern began by 
burning his arm, and passing it through the gas-jet very 
slowly, twice stopping the motion and holding it still in 
the flames. He then picked up a poker with a sort of hook 
on the end, and proceeded to fish a small coil of wire 
from the grate. The wire came out fairly white with the 
heat. Mr. Sothern took the coil in his hands and cooly 
proceeded to wrap it round his left leg to the knee. Having 
done so, he stood on the table in the center of the circle 
and requested the committee to examine the wrappings 
and the leg and report if both were there. The committee 
did so and reported in the affirmative. 

While this was going on, there was a smile, almost 
seraphic in its beauty, on Mr. Sothern's face. 

After this an enormous hot iron, in the shape of a 
horseshoe, was placed on Mr. Sothern's body, where it 
cooled, without leaving a sign of a burn. 

As a final test, a tailor's goose was put on the coals, and, 
after being thoroughly heated, was placed on Mr. 

Sothern's chair. The latter lighted a fresh cigar, and then 
coolly took a seat on the goose without the least seeming 
inconvenience. During the last experiment Mr. Sothern 
sang in an excellent tone and voice, "I'm Sitting on the 
Stile, Mary." 

The question now is, were the fifteen auditors of Mr. 




Sothern fooled and deceived, or was this a genuine 
manifestation of extraordinary power? Sothern is such an 
inveterate joker that he may have put the thing upon the 
boys for his own amusement; but if so, it was one of the 
nicest tricks ever witnessed by yours truly, 

ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. 

P. S.—What is equally marvellous to me is that the fire 
didn't burn his clothes where it touched them, any more 
than his flesh. P. C. 

(There is nothing new in this. Mr. Sothern has long been 
known as one of the most expert jugglers in the 
profession. Some years ago he gained the soubriquet of 
the "Fire King!" He frequently amuses his friends by 
eating fire, though he long ago ceased to give public 
exhibitions. Probably the success of the experiments last 
night were largely owing to the lemons present. There is a 
good deal of trickery in those same lemons.—Editor Inter- 
Ocean.) 

which suggests that the editor of the Inter-Ocean was either pretty well 
acquainted with the comedian's addiction to spoofing, or else less susceptible 
to superstition than certain scientists of our generation. 

The great day of the Fire-eater—or, should I say, the day of the great Fire-eater- 
-has passed. No longer does fashion flock to his doors, nor science study his 
wonders, and he must now seek a following in the gaping loiterers of the 
circus side-show, the pumpkin-and-prize-pig country fair, or the tawdry booth 
at Coney Island. The credulous, wonder-loving scientist, however, still abides 
with us and, while his serious-minded brothers are wringing from Nature her 
jealously guarded secrets, the knowledge of which benefits all mankind, he 
gravely follows that perennial Will-of-the-wisp, spiritism, and lays the 
flattering unction to his soul that he is investigating "psychic phenomena," 
when in reality he is merely gazing with unseeing eyes on the flimsy juggling 
of pseudo-mediums. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

The arcana of the fire-eaters: The formula of Albertus Magnus.—Of Hocus Pocus.— 

Richardson's method. 

Philopyraphagus Ashburniensis.—To breathe forth sparks, smoke, and flames.—To spout 

natural gas. 

Professor Sementini's discoveries.—To bite off red-hot iron.—To cook in a burning cage. 

Chabert's oven. To eat coals of fire.—To drink burning oil.—To chew molten lead.—To 
chew burning brimstone.—To wreathe the face in flames.—To ignite paper with the breath. 

To drink boiling liquor and eat flaming wax. 

The yellow thread of exposure seems to be inextricably woven into all 

fabrics whose strength is secrecy, and experience proves that it is much easier 
to become fireproof than to become exposure proof. It is still an open 
question, however, as to what extent exposure really injures a performer. 
Exposure of the secrets of the fire-eaters, for instance, dates back almost to 
the beginning of the art itself. The priests were exposed, Richardson was 
exposed, Powell was exposed and so on down the line; but the business 
continued to prosper, the really clever performers drew quite fashionable 
audiences for a long time, and it was probably the demand for a higher form 
of entertainment, resulting from a refinement of the public taste, rather than 
the result of the many exposures, that finally relegated the Fire-eaters to the 
haunts of the proletariat. 

How the early priests came into possession of these secrets does not appear, 
and if there were ever any records of this kind the Church would hardly allow 
them to become public. That they used practically the same system which has 
been adopted by all their followers is amply proved by the fact that after trial 
by ordeal had been abolished Albertus Magnus, in his work De Mirabilibus 
Mundi, at the end of his book De Secretis Mulierum, Amstelod, 1702, made 
public the underlying principles of heat-resistance; namely, the use of certain 
compounds which render the exposed parts to a more or less extent 








impervious to heat. Many different formulas have been discovered which 
accomplish the purpose, but the principle remains unchanged. The formula set 
down by Albertus Magnus was probably the first ever made public: the 
following translation of it is from the London Mirror: 

Take juice of marshmallow, and white of egg, flea-bane 
seeds, and lime; powder them and mix juice of radish 
with the white of egg; mix all thoroughly and with this 
composition annoint your body or hand and allow it to dry 
and afterwards annoint it again, and after this you may 
boldly take up hot iron without hurt. 

"Such a paste," says the correspondent to the Mirror, "would indeed be very 
visible." 

Another early formula is given in the 1763 edition of Hocus Pocus. 
Examination of the different editions of this book in my library discloses the 
fact that there are no fire formulas in the second edition, 1635, which is the 
earliest I have (first editions are very rare and there is only one record of a 
sale of that edition at auction). From the fact that this formula was published 
during the time that Powell was appearing in England I gather that that 
circumstance may account for its addition to the book. It does not appear in 
the German or Dutch editions. 

The following is an exact copy: 

HOW TO WALK ON A HOT IRON BAR 
WITHOUT ANY DANGER OF 
SCALDING OR BURNING. 

Take half an ounce of samphire, dissolve it in two ounces 
of aquaevitae, add to it one ounce of quicksilver, one 
ounce of liquid storax, which is the droppings of Myrrh 
and hinders the camphire from firing; take also two 
ounces of hematitus, a red stone to be had at the 
druggist's, and when you buy it let them beat it to powder 
in their great mortar, for it is so very hard that it cannot be 
done in a small one; put this to the afore-mentioned 
composition, and when you intend to walk on the bar you 




must annoint your feet well therewith, and you may walk 
over without danger: by this you may wash your hands in 
boiling lead. 

This was the secret modus operandi made use of by Richardson, the first 
notably successful fire artist to appear in Europe, and it was disclosed by his 
servant. [Such disloyalty in trusted servants is one of the most disheartening 
things that can happen to a public performer. But it must not be thought that I 
say this out of personal experience: for in the many years that I have been 
before the public my secret methods have been steadily shielded by the strict 
integrity of my assistants, most of whom have been with me for years. Only 
one man ever betrayed my confidence, and that only in a minor matter. But 
then, so far as I know, I am the only performer who ever pledged his 
assistants to secrecy, honor and allegiance under a notarial oath.] 

Hone's Table Book, London, 1827, page 315, gives Richardson's method as 
follows: 

It consisted only in rubbing the hands and thoroughly 
washing the mouth, lips, tongue, teeth and other parts 
which were to touch the fire, with pure spirits of sulphur. 

This burns and cauterizes the epidermis or upper skin, till 
it becomes as hard and thick as leather, and each time the 
experiment is tried it becomes still easier. But if, after it 
has been very often repeated the upper skin should grow 
so callous and hard as to become troublesome, washing 
the parts affected with very warm water, or hot wine, will 
bring away all the shrivelled or parched epidermis. The 
flesh, however, will continue tender and unfit for such 
business till it has been frequently rubbed over with the 
same spirit. 

This preparation may be rendered much stronger and 
more efficacious by mixing equal quantities of spirit of 
sulphur, sal ammoniac, essence of rosemary and juice of 
onions. The bad effects which frequently swallowing red- 
hot coals, melted sealing wax, rosin, brimstone and other 
calcined and inflammable matter, might have had upon 
his stomach were prevented by drinking plentifully of 
warm water and oil, as soon as he left the company, till he 
had vomited it all up again. 



This anecdote was communicated to the author of the Journal des Savants by 
Mr. Panthot, Doctor of Physics and Member of the College at Lyons. It 
appeared at the time Powell was showing his fire-eating stunts in London, and 
the correspondent naively added: 

Whether Mr. Powell will take it kindly of me thus to have 
published his secret I cannot tell; but as he now begins to 
drop into years, has no children that I know of and may 
die suddenly, or without making a will, I think it a great 
pity so genteel an occupation should become one of the 
artes perditae, as possibly it may, if proper care is not 
taken, and therefore hope, after this information, some 
true-hearted Englishman will take it up again, for the 
honor of his country, when he reads in the newspapers, 

" Yesterday, died, much lamented, the famous Mr. Powell. 

He was the best, if not the only, fire-eater in the world, 
and it is greatly to be feared that his art is dead with 
him." 

After a couple of columns more in a similar strain, the correspondent signs 
himself Philopyraphagus Ashburniensis. 

In his History of Inventions, Vol. Ill, page 272, 1817 edition, Beckmann thus 
describes the process: 

The deception of breathing out flames, which at present 
excites, in a particular manner, the astonishment of the 
ignorant, is very ancient. When the slaves in Sicily, about 
a century and a half before our era, made a formidable 
insurrection, and avenged themselves in a cruel manner, 
for the severities which they had suffered, there was 
amongst them a Syrian named Eunus—a man of great craft 
and courage; who having passed through many scenes of 
life, had become acquainted with a variety of arts. He 
pretended to have immediate communication with the 
gods; was the oracle and leader of his fellow-slaves; and, 
as is usual on such occasions confirmed his divine 
mission by miracles. When heated by enthusiasm and 
desirous of inspiring his followers with courage, he 



breathed flames or sparks among them from his mouth 
while he was addressing them. We are told by historians 
that for this purpose he pierced a nut shell at both ends, 
and, having filled it with some burning substance, put it 
into his mouth and breathed through it. This deception, at 
present, is performed much better. The juggler rolls 
together some flax or hemp, so as to form a ball about the 
size of a walnut; sets it on fire; and suffers it to burn until 
it is nearly consumed; he then rolls round it, while 
burning, some more flax; and by these means the fire may 
be retained in it for a long time. When he wishes to 
exhibit he slips the ball unperceived into his mouth, and 
breathes through it; which again revives the fire, so that a 
number of weak sparks proceed from it; and the 
performer sustains no hurt, provided he inspire the air not 
through the mouth, but the nostrils. By this art the Rabbi 
Bar-Cocheba, in the reign of the Emperor Hadrian, made 
the credulous Jews believe that he was the hoped-for 
Messiah; and two centuries after, the Emperor 
Constantius was thrown into great terror when 
Valentinian informed him that he had seen one of the 
body-guards breathing out fire and flames in the evening. 

Since Beckmann wrote, the method of producing smoke and sparks from the 
mouth has been still further improved. The fire can now be produced in 
various ways. One way is by the use of a piece of thick cotton string which 
has been soaked in a solution of nitre and then thoroughly dried. This string, 
when once lighted, burns very slowly and a piece one inch long is sufficient 
for the purpose. Some performers prefer a small piece of punk, as it requires 
no preparation. Still others use tinder made by burning linen rags, as our 
forefathers used to do. This will not flame, but merely smoulders until the 
breath blows it into a glow. The tinder is made by charring linen rags, that is, 
burning them to a crisp, but stopping the combustion before they are reduced 
to ashes. 

Flames from the lips may be produced by holding in the mouth a sponge 
saturated with the purest gasoline. When the breath is exhaled sharply it can 
be lighted from a torch or a candle. Closing the lips firmly will extinguish the 
flame. A wad of oakum will give better results than the sponge. 

Natural gas is produced as simply. A T-shaped gas pipe has three or four gas 
tips on the cross-piece. The long end is placed in the mouth, which already 




holds concealed a sponge, or preferably a ball of oakum, saturated with pure 
gasoline. Blowing through the pipe will force the gas through the tips, where 
it can be ignited with a match. It will burn as long as the breath lasts. 

In a London periodical, The Terrific Record, appears a reprint from the 
Mercure de France, giving an account of experiments in Naples which led to 
the discovery of the means by which jugglers have appeared to be 
incombustible. They first gradually habituate the skin, the mouth, throat and 
stomach to great degrees of heat, then they rub the skin with hard soap. The 
tongue is also covered with hard soap and over that a layer of powdered 
sugar. By this means an investigating professor was enabled to reproduce the 
wonders which had puzzled many scientists. 

The investigating professor in all probability, was Professor Sementini, who 
experimented with Lionetto. I find an account of Sementini's discoveries in an 
old newspaper clipping, the name and date of which have unfortunately been 
lost: 

Sementini's efforts, after performing several experiments 
upon himself, were finally crowned with success. He 
found that by friction with sulphuric acid deluted with 
water, the skin might be made insensible to the action of 
the heat of red-hot iron; a solution of alum, evaporated till 
it became spongy, appeared to be more effectual in these 
frictions. After having rubbed the parts which were thus 
rendered in some degree insensible, with hard soap, he 
discovered, on the application of hot iron, that their 
insensibility was increased. He then determined on again 
rubbing the parts with soap, and after that found that the 
hot iron not only occasioned no pain but that it actually 
did not burn the hair. 

Being thus far satisfied, the Professor applied hard soap to 
his tongue until it became insensible to the heat of the 
iron; and having placed an ointment composed of soap 
mixed with a solution of alum upon it, burning oil did not 
burn it; while the oil remained on the tongue a slight 
hissing was heard, similar to that of hot iron when thrust 
into water; the oil soon cooled and might then be 
swallowed without danger. 

Several scientific men have since repeated the 




experiments of Professor Sementini, but we would not 
recommend any except professionals to try the 
experiments. 

Liquid storax is now used to anoint the tongue when red- 
hot irons are to be placed in the mouth. It is claimed that 
with this alone a red-hot poker can be licked until it is 
cold. 

Another formula is given by Griffin, as follows: 1 bar 
ivory soap, cut fine, 1 pound of brown sugar, 2 ounces 
liquid storax (not the gum). Dissolve in hot water and add 
a wine-glassful of carbolic acid. This is rubbed on all 
parts liable to come in contact with the hot articles. After 
anointing the mouth with this solution rinse with strong 
vinegar. 

No performer should attempt to bite off red-hot iron unless he has a good set 
of teeth. A piece of hoop iron may be prepared by bending it back and forth at 
a point about one inch from the end, until the fragment is nearly broken off, or 
by cutting nearly through it with a cold chisel. When the iron has been heated 
red-hot, the prepared end is taken between the teeth, a couple of bends will 
complete the break. The piece which drops from the teeth into a dish of water 
will make a puff of steam and a hissing sound, which will demonstrate that it 
is still very hot. 

The mystery of the burning cage, in which the Fire King remains while a 
steak is thoroughly cooked, is explained by Barnello as follows: 

Have a large iron cage constructed about 4x6 feet, the 
bottom made of heavy sheet iron. The cage should stand 
on iron legs or horses. Wrap each of the bars of the cage 
with cotton batting saturated with oil. Now take a raw 
beefsteak in your hand and enter the cage, which is now 
set on fire. Remain in the cage until the fire has burned 
out, then issue from the cage with the steak burned to a 
crisp. 

Explanation: On entering the cage the performer places 
the steak on a large iron hook which is fastened in one of 
the upper corners. The dress worn is of asbestos cloth 



with a hood that completely covers the head and neck. 

There is a small hole over the mouth through which he 
breathes. 

As soon as the fire starts the smoke and flames 
completely hide the performer from the spectators, and he 
immediately lies down on the bottom of the cage, placing 
the mouth over one of the small air holes in the floor of 
the same. 

Heat always goes up and will soon cook the steak. 

I deduce from the above that the performer arises and recovers the steak when 
the fire slackens but while there is still sufficient flame and smoke to mask his 
action. 

It is obvious that the above explanation covers the baker's oven mystery as 
well. In the case of the oven, however, the inmate is concealed from start to 
finish, and this gives him much greater latitude for his actions. M. Chabert 
made the oven the big feature of his programme and succeeded in puzzling 
many of the best informed scientists of his day. 

Eating coals of fire has always been one of the sensational feats of the Fire 
Kings, as it is quite generally known that charcoal burns with an extremely 
intense heat. This fervent lunch, however, like many of the feasts of the Fire 
Kings, is produced by trick methods. Mixed with the charcoal in the brazier 
are a few coals of soft white pine, which when burnt look exactly like 
charcoal. These will not burn the mouth as charcoal will. They should be 
picked up with a fork which will penetrate the pine coals, but not the charcoal, 
the latter being brittle. 

Another method of eating burning coals employs small balls of burned cotton 
in a dish of burning alcohol. When lifted on the fork these have the 
appearance of charcoal, but are harmless if the mouth be immediately closed, 
so that the flame is extinguished. 

In all feats of fire-eating it should be noted that the head is thrown well back, 
so that the flame may pass out of the open mouth instead of up into the roof, 
as it would if the head were held naturally. 

To drink burning oil set fire to a small quantity of kerosene in a ladle. Into 




this dip an iron spoon and bring it up to all appearance, filled with burning oil, 
though in reality the spoon is merely wet with the oil. It is carried blazing to 
the mouth, where it is tipped, as if to pour the oil into the mouth, just as a puff 
of breath blows out all the flame. The process is continued until all the oil in 
the ladle has been consumed; then the ladle is turned bottom up, in order to 
show that all the oil has been drunk. A method of drinking what seems to be 
molten lead is given in the Chambers' Book of Days, 1863, Vol. II, page 278: 

The performer taking an iron spoon, holds it up to the 
spectators, to show that it is empty; then, dipping it into a 
pot containing melted lead, he again shows it to the 
spectators full of the molten metal; then, after putting the 
spoon in his mouth, he once more shows it to be empty; 
and after compressing his lips, with a look expressive of 
pain, he, in a few moments, ejects from his mouth a piece 
of lead impressed with the exact form of his teeth. Ask a 
spectator what he saw, and he will say that the performer 
took a spoonful of molten lead, placed it in his mouth, and 
soon afterwards showed it in a solid state, bearing the 
exact form and impression of his teeth. If deception be 
insinuated, the spectator will say. "No! Having the 
evidence of my senses, I cannot be deceived; if it had 
been a matter of opinion I might, but seeing, you know, is 
believing." Now the piece of lead, cast from a plaster 
mould of the performer's teeth, has probably officiated in 
a thousand previous performances, and is placed in the 
mouth between the gum and the cheek, just before the 
trick commences. The spoon is made with a hollow 
handle containing quicksilver, which, by a simple motion, 
can be let run into the bowl, or back again into the handle 
at will. 

The spoon is first shown with the quicksilver concealed in 
the handle, the bowl is then dipped just within the rim of 
the pot containing the molten lead, but not into the lead 
itself, and, at the same instant the quicksilver is allowed to 
run into the bowl. The spoon is then shown with the 
quicksilver (which the audience takes to be the melted 
lead) in the bowl, and when placed in the mouth, the 
quicksilver is again allowed to run into the handle. 

The performer, in fact, takes a spoonful of nothing, and 




soon after exhibits the lead bearing the impression of the 
teeth. 


Molten lead, for fire-eating purposes, is made as follows: 


Bismuth.5 oz. 

Lead.3 oz. 

Block tin.2 oz . 


Melt these together. When the metal has cooled, a piece the size of a silver 
quarter can be melted and taken into the mouth and held there until it hardens. 
This alloy will melt in boiling water. Robert-Houdin calls it Arcet's metal, but 
I cannot find the name elsewhere. 

The eating of burning brimstone is an entirely fake performance. A number of 
small pieces of brimstone are shown, and then wrapped in cotton which has 
been saturated with a half-and-half mixture of kerosene and gasoline, the 
surplus oil having been squeezed out so there shall be no drip. When these are 
lighted they may be held in the palm of any hand which has been anointed 
with one of the fire mixtures described in this chapter. Then throw back the 
head, place the burning ball in the mouth, and a freshly extinguished candle 
can be lighted from the flame. Close the lips firmly, which will extinguish the 
flame, then chew and pretend to swallow the brimstone, which can afterwards 
be removed under cover of a handkerchief. 

Observe that the brimstone has not been burned at all, and that the cotton 
protects the teeth. To add to the effect, a small piece of brimstone may be 
dropped into the furnace, a very small piece will suffice to convince all that it 
is the genuine article that is being eaten. 

To cause the face to appear in a mass of flame make use of the following: mix 
together thoroughly petroleum, lard, mutton tallow and quick lime. Distill this 
over a charcoal fire, and the liquid which results can be burned on the face 
without harm. [Barnello's Red Demon.] 

To set paper on fire by blowing upon it, small pieces of wet phosphorus are 
taken into the mouth, and a sheet of tissue paper is held about a foot from the 
lips. While the paper is being blown upon the phosphorus is ejected on it, 
although this passes unnoticed by the spectators, and as soon as the continued 
blowing has dried the phosphorus it will ignite the paper. 







Drinking boiling liquor is accomplished by using a cup with a false bottom, 
under which the liquor is retained. 

A solution of spermaceti in sulphuric ether tinged with alkanet root, which 
solidifies at 50 degrees F., and melts and boils with the heat of the hand, is 
described in Beckmann's History of Inventions, Vol. II., page 121. 

Dennison's No. 2 sealing wax may be melted in the flame of a candle and, 
while still blazing, dropped upon the tongue without causing a burn, as the 
moisture of the tongue instantly cools it. Care must be used, however, that 
none touches the hands or lips. It can be chewed, and apparently swallowed, 
but removed in the handkerchief while wiping the lips. 

The above is the method practiced by all the Fire-Eaters, and absolutely no 
preparation is necessary except that the tongue must be well moistened with 
saliva. 

Barnello once said, "A person wishing to become a Fire-Eater must make up 
his or her mind to suffer a little at first from burns, as there is no one who 
works at the business but that gets burns either from carelessness or from 
accident." 

This is verified by the following, which I clip from the London Globe of 
August 11th, 1880: 

Accident to a Fire-Eater. A correspondent telegraphs: A 
terrible scene was witnessed in the market place, Leighton 
Buzzard, yesterday. A travelling Negro fire eater was 
performing on a stand, licking red-hot iron, bending 
heated pokers with his naked foot, burning tow in his 
mouth, and the like. At last he filled his mouth with 
benzolene, saying that he would burn it as he allowed it to 
escape. He had no sooner applied a lighted match to his 
lips than the whole mouthful of spirit took fire and before 
it was consumed the man was burned in a frightful 
manner, the blazing spirit running all over his face, neck 
and chest as he dashed from his stand and raced about like 
a madman among the assembled crowd, tearing his 
clothing from him and howling in most intense agony. A 
portion of the spirit was swallowed and the inside of his 
mouth was also terribly burnt. He was taken into a 
chemist's shop and oils were administered and applied, 




but afterwards in agonizing frenzy he escaped in a state 
almost of nudity from a lodging house and was captured 
by the police and taken to the work-house infirmary, 
where he remains in a dreadful condition. 

Remember! Always have a large blanket at hand to smother flames in burning 
clothing—also a bucket of water and a quantity of sand. A siphon of carbonic 
water is an excellent fire extinguisher. 

The gas of gasoline is heavier than air, so a container should never be held 
above a flame. Keep kerosene and gasoline containers well corked and at a 
distance from fire. 

Never inhale breath while performing with fire. Flame drawn into the lungs is 
fatal to life. 

So much for the entertaining side of the art. There are, however, some further 
scientific principles so interesting that I reserve them for another chapter. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

The spheroidal condition of liquids. —Why the hand may be dipped in molten metals. 

Principles of heat-resistance put to practical uses: Aldini, 1829.—In early fire-fighting. 

Temperatures the body can endure. 

The spheroidal condition of liquids was discovered by Leidenfrost, but M. 

Boutigny was the first to give this singular subject careful investigation. From 
time out of mind the test of letting a drop of water fall on the face of a hot flat¬ 
iron has been employed to discover whether it may safely be used. Everybody 
knows that if it is not too hot the water will spread over the surface and 
evaporate; but if it is too hot, the water will glance off without wetting the 
iron, and if this drop be allowed to fall on the hand it will be found that it is 
still cool. The fact is that the water never touches the hot iron at all, provided 
the heat is sufficiently intense, but assumes a slightly elliptical shape and is 
supported by a cushion of vapor. If, instead of a flat-iron, we use a concave 
metal disk about the size and shape of a watch crystal, some very interesting 
results may be obtained. If the temperature of the disk is at, or slightly above, 
the boiling point, water dropped on it from a medicine dropper will boil; but if 
the disk is heated to 340 degrees F., the drop practically retains its roundness— 
becoming only slightly oblate—and does not boil. In fact the temperature 
never rises above 206 degrees F., since the vapor is so rapidly evaporated 
from the surface of the drop that it forms the cushion just mentioned. By a 
careful manipulation of the dropper, the disk may be filled with water which, 
notwithstanding the intense heat, never reaches the boiling point. On the other 
hand, if boiling water be dropped on the superheated disk its temperature will 
immediately be REDUCED to six degrees below the boiling point; thus the 
hot metal really cools the water. 

By taking advantage of the fact that different liquids assume a spheroidal 
form at widely different temperatures, one may obtain some startling results. 








For example, liquid sulphurous acid is so volatile as to have a temperature of 
only 13 degrees F. when in that state, or 19 degrees below the freezing point 
of water, so that if a little water be dropped into the acid, it will immediately 
freeze and the pellet of ice may be dropped into the hand from the still red-hot 
disk. Even mercury can be frozen in this way by a combination of chemicals. 

Through the action of this principle it is possible to dip the hand for a short 
time into melted lead, or even into melted copper, the moisture of the skin 
supplying a vapor which prevents direct contact with the molten metal; no 
more than an endurable degree of heat reaches the hand while the moisture 
lasts, although the temperature of the fusing copper is 1996 degrees. The 
natural moisture of the hand is usually sufficient for this result, but it is better 
to wipe the hand with a damp towel. 

In David A. Wells' Things not Generally Known, New York, 1857,1 find a 
translation of an article by M. Boutigny in The Comptes Rendus, in which he 
notes that "the portion of the hands which are not immersed in the fused 
metal, but are exposed to the action of the heat radiated from its surface, 
experience a painful sensation of heat." He adds that when the hand was 
dampened with ether "there was no sensation of heat, but, on the contrary, an 
agreeable feeling of coolness." 

Beckmann, in his History of Inventions, Vol. II., page 122, says: 

In the month of September, 1765, when I visited the 
copper works at Awested, one of the workmen, for a little 
drink money, took some of the melted copper in his hand, 
and after showing it to us, threw it against the wall. He 
then squeezed the fingers of his horny hand close 
together, put it for a few minutes under his armpit, to 
make it sweat, as he said; and, taking it again out, drew it 
over a ladle filled with melted copper, some of which he 
skimmed off, and moved his hand backwards and 
forwards, very quickly, by way of ostentation. 

While I was viewing this performance, I remarked a smell 
like that of singed horn or leather, though his hand was 
not burnt. 

The workmen at the Swedish melting-house showed the 
same thing to some travellers in the seventeenth century; 
for Regnard saw it in 1681, at the copper-works in 




Lapland. 

My friend Quincy Kilby, of Brookline, Mass., saw the same stunt performed 
by workmen at the Meridan Brittania Company's plant. They told him that if 
the hand had been wet it would have been badly scalded. 

Thus far our interest in heat-resistance has uncovered secrets of no very great 
practical value, however entertaining the uses to which we have seen them 
put. But not all the investigation of these principles has been dictated by 
considerations of curiosity and entertainment. As long ago as 1829, for 
instance, an English newspaper printed the following: 

Proof against Fire —On Tuesday week an experiment was 
made in presence of a Committee of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, by M. Aldini, for the purpose of 
showing that he can secure the body against the action of 
flames so as to enable firemen to carry on their operations 
with safety. His experiment is stated to have given 
satisfaction. The pompiers were clothed in asbestos, over 
which was a network of iron. Some of them, it was stated, 
who wore double gloves of amianthus, held a red-hot bar 
during four minutes. 

Sir David Brewster, in his Letters on Natural Magic, page 305, gives a more 
detailed account of Aldini, from which the natural deduction is that the 
Chevalier was a showman with an intellect fully up to the demands of his art. 
Sir David says: 

In our own times the art of defending the hands and face, 
and indeed the whole body, from the action of heated iron 
and intense fire, has been applied to the nobler purpose of 
saving human life, and rescuing property from the flames. 

The revival and the improvement of this art we owe to the 
benevolence and the ingenuity of the Chevalier Aldini of 
Milan, who has travelled through all Europe to present 
this valuable gift to his species. Sir H. Davy had long ago 
shown that a safety lamp for illuminating mines, 
containing inflammable air, might be constructed of wire- 
gauze, alone, which prevented the flame within, however 
large or intense, from setting fire to the inflammable air 




without. This valuable property, which has been long in 
practical use, he ascribed to the conducting and radiating 
power of the wire-gauze, which carried off the heat of the 
flame, and deprived it of its power. The Chevalier Aldini 
conceived the idea of applying the same material, in 
combination with other badly conducting substances, as a 
protection against fire. The incombustible pieces of dress 
which he uses for the body, arms, and legs, are formed out 
of strong cloth, which has been steeped in a solution of 
alum, while those for the head, hands, and feet, are made 
of cloth of asbestos or amianthus. The head dress is a 
large cap which envelops the whole head down to the 
neck, having suitable perforations for the eyes, nose, and 
mouth. The stockings and cap are single, but the gloves 
are made of double amianthus cloth, to enable the fireman 
to take into his hand burning or red-hot bodies. The piece 
of ancient asbestos cloth preserved in the Vatican was 
formed, we believe, by mixing the asbestos with other 
fibrous substances; but M. Aldini has executed a piece of 
nearly the same size, 9 feet 5 inches long, and 5 feet 3 
inches wide, which is much stronger than the ancient 
piece, and possesses superior qualities, in consequence of 
having been woven without the introduction of any 
foreign substance. In this manufacture the fibers are 
prevented from breaking by action of steam, the cloth is 
made loose in its fabric, and the threads are about the 
fiftieth of an inch in diameter. 

The metallic dress which is superadded to these means of 
defence consists of five principal pieces, viz., a casque or 
cap, with a mask large enough to leave a proper space 
between it and the asbestos cap; a cuirass with its 
brassets; a piece of armour for the trunk and thighs; a pair 
of boots of double wire-gauze; and an oval shield 5 feet 
long by 2 1/2 feet wide, made by stretching the wire- 
gauze over a slender frame of iron. All these pieces are 
made of iron wire-gauze, having the interval between its 
threads the twenty-fifth part of an inch. 

In order to prove the efficacy of this apparatus, and 
inspire the firemen with confidence in its protection, he 
showed them that a finger first enveloped in asbestos, and 
then in a double case of wire-gauze, might be held a long 




time in the flame of a spirit-lamp or candle before the heat 
became inconvenient. A fireman having his hand within a 
double asbestos glove, and its palm protected by a piece 
of asbestos cloth, seized with impunity a large piece of 
red hot iron, carried it deliberately to the distance of 150 
feet, inflamed straw with it, and brought it back again to 
the furnace. On other occasions the fireman handled 
blazing wood and burning substances, and walked during 
five minutes upon an iron grating placed over flaming 
fagots. 

In order to show how the head, eyes, and lungs are 
protected, the fireman put on the asbestos and wire-gauze 
cap, and the cuirass, and held the shield before his breast. 
A fire of shavings was then lighted, and kept burning in a 
large raised chafing-dish; the fireman plunged his head 
into the middle of the flames with his face to the fuel, and 
in that position went several times round the chafing-dish 
for a period longer than a minute. In a subsequent trial, at 
Paris, a fireman placed his head in the middle of a large 
brazier filled with flaming hay and wood, and resisted the 
action of the fire during five or six minutes and even ten 
minutes. 

In the experiments which were made at Paris in the 
presence of a committee of the Academy of Sciences, two 
parallel rows of straw and brushwood supported by iron 
wires, were formed at the distance of 3 feet from each 
other, and extended 30 feet in length. When this 
combustible mass was set on fire, it was necessary to 
stand at a distance of 8 or 10 yards to avoid the heat. The 
flames from both the rows seemed to fill up the whole 
space between them, and rose to the height of 9 or 10 feet. 
At this moment six firemen, clothed in the incombustible 
dresses, and marching at a slow pace behind each other, 
repeatedly passed through the whole length between the 
two rows of flame, which were constantly fed with 
additional combustibles. One of the firemen carried on his 
back a child eight years old, in a wicker-basket covered 
with metallic gauze, and the child had no other dress than 
a cap made of amianthine cloth. 

In February, 1829, a still more striking experiment was 




made in the yard of the barracks of St. Gervais. Two 
towers were erected two stories high, and were 
surrounded with heaps of inflamed materials consisting of 
fagots and straw. The firemen braved the danger with 
impunity. In opposition to the advice of M. Aldini, one of 
them, with the basket and child, rushed into a narrow 
place, where the flames were raging 8 yards high. The 
violence of the fire was so great that he could not be seen, 
while a thick black smoke spread around, throwing out a 
heat which was unsupportable by spectators. The fireman 
remained so long invisible that serious doubts were 
entertained of his safety. He at length, however, issued 
from the fiery gulf uninjured, and proud of having 
succeeded in braving so great a danger. 

It is a remarkable result of these experiments, that the 
firemen are able to breathe without difficulty in the 
middle of the flames. This effect is owing not only to the 
heat being intercepted by the wire-gauze as it passes to 
the lungs, in consequence of which its temperature 
becomes supportable, but also to the singular power 
which the body possesses of resisting great heats, and of 
breathing air of high temperatures. 

A series of curious experiments were made on this subject 
by M. Tillet, in France, and by Dr. Fordyce and Sir 
Charles Blagden, in England. Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. 
Solander, and Sir Charles Blagden entered a room in 
which the air had a temperature of 198 degrees Fahr., and 
remained ten minutes; but as the thermometer sunk very 
rapidly, they resolved to enter the room singly. Dr. 
Solander went in alone and found the heat 210 degrees, 
and Sir Joseph entered when the heat was 211 degrees. 
Though exposed to such an elevated temperature, their 
bodies preserved their natural degree of heat. Whenever 
they breathed upon a thermometer it sunk several degrees; 
every expiration, particularly if strongly made, gave a 
pleasant impression of coolness to their nostrils, and their 
cold breath cooled their fingers whenever it reached them. 
On touching his side, Sir Charles Blagden found it cold 
like a corpse, and yet the heat of his body under his 
tongue was 98 degrees. Hence they concluded that the 
human body possesses the power of destroying a certain 




degree of heat when communicated with a certain degree 
of quickness. This power, however, varies greatly in 
different media. The same person who experienced no 
inconvenience from air heated to 211 degrees, could just 
bear rectified spirits of wine at 130 degrees, cooling oil at 
129 degrees, cooling water at 123 degrees, and cooling 
quicksilver at 118 degrees. A familiar instance of this 
occurred in the heated room. All the pieces of metal there, 
even their watch-chains, felt so hot that they could 
scarcely bear to touch them for a moment, while the air 
from which the metal had derived all its heat was only 
unpleasant. M. Duhamel and Tillet observed, at 
Rochefoucault in France, that the girls who were 
accustomed to attend ovens in a bakehouse, were capable 
of enduring for ten minutes a temperature of 270 degrees. 

The same gentleman who performed the experiments 
above described ventured to expose themselves to still 
higher temperatures. Sir Charles Blagden went into a 
room where the heat was 1 degree or 2 degrees above 260 
degrees, and remained eight minutes in this situation, 
frequently walking about to all the different parts of the 
room, but standing still most of the time in the coolest 
spot, where the heat was above 240 degrees. The air, 
though very hot, gave no pain, and Sir Charles and all the 
other gentlemen were of opinion that they could support a 
much greater heat. During seven minutes Sir C. Blagden's 
breathing continued perfectly good, but after that time he 
felt an oppression in his lungs, with a sense of anxiety, 
which induced him to leave the room. His pulse was then 
144, double its ordinary quickness. In order to prove that 
there was no mistake respecting the degree of heat 
indicated by the thermometer, and that the air which they 
breathed was capable of producing all the well-known 
effects of such a heat on inanimate matter, they placed 
some eggs and a beef-steak upon a tin frame near the 
thermometer, but more distant from the furnace than from 
the wall of the room. In the space of twenty minutes the 
eggs were roasted quite hard, and in forty-seven minutes 
the steak was not only dressed, but almost dry. Another 
beef-steak, similarly placed, was rather overdone in thirty- 
three minutes. In the evening, when the heat was still 
more elevated, a third beef-steak was laid in the same 




place, and as they had noticed that the effect of the hot air 
was greatly increased by putting it in motion, they blew 
upon the steak with a pair of bellows, and thus hastened 
the dressing of it to such a degree, that the greatest portion 
of it was found to be pretty well done in thirteen minutes. 

Our distinguished countryman, Sir F. Chantrey, has very 
recently exposed himself to a temperature still higher than 
any which we have mentioned. The furnace which he 
employs for drying his moulds is about 14 feet long, 12 
feet high, and 12 feet broad. When it is raised to its 
highest temperature, with the doors closed, the 
thermometer stands at 350 degrees, and the iron floor is 
red hot. The workmen often enter it at a temperature of 
340 degrees, walking over the iron floor with wooden 
clogs, which are of course charred on the surface. On one 
occasion Sir F. Chantrey, accompanied by five or six of 
his friends, entered the furnace, and, after remaining two 
minutes, they brought out a thermometer which stood at 
320 degrees. Some of the party experienced sharp pains in 
the tips of their ears, and in the septum of the nose, while 
others felt a pain in their eyes. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

Sword-Swallowers: Cliquot, Delno Fritz, Deodata, A Razor-Swallower, An Umbrella- 

Swallower, 

William Dempster, John Cumming, Edith Clifford, Victorina. 

It has sometimes been noted in the foregoing pages, that fire-eaters, finding it 

difficult to invent new effects in their own sphere, have strayed into other 
fields of endeavor in order to amplify their programmes. Thus we find them 
resorting to the allied arts of poison-eating, sword-swallowing and the stunts 
of the so-called Human Ostrich. 

In this connection I consider it not out of place for me to include a description 
of a number of those who have, either through unusual gifts of nature or 
through clever artifice, seemingly submitted to tests which we have been 
taught to believe were far and away beyond the outposts of human endurance. 
By the introduction of these thrills each notable newcomer has endeavored to 
go his predecessors one better, and the issue of challenges to all comers to 
match these startling effects has been by no means infrequent, but I fail to 
discover a single acceptance of such a challenge. 

To accomplish the sword-swallowing feat, it is only necessary to overcome 
the nausea that results from the metal's touching the mucous membrane of the 
pharynx, for there is an unobstructed passage, large enough to accommodate 
several of the thin blades used, from the mouth to the bottom of the stomach. 
This passage is not straight, but the passing of the sword straightens it. Some 
throats are more sensitive than others, but practice will soon accustom any 
throat to the passage of the blade. When a sword with a sharp point is used the 
performer secretly slips a rubber cap over the point to guard against accident. 

It is said that the medical fraternity first learned of the possibility of 








overcoming the sensitiveness of the pharynx by investigating the methods of 
the sword-swallowers. 

Cliquot, who was one of the most prominent sword-swallowers of his time, 
finally "reformed" and is now a music hall agent in England. The Strand 
Magazine (1896) has this to say of Cliquot and his art: 

The Chevalier Cliquot (these fellows must have titles) in 
the act of swallowing the major part of a cavalry sword 22 
inches long. 

Cliquot, whose name suggests the swallowing of 
something much more grateful and comforting than steel 
swords, is a French Canadian by birth, and has been the 
admitted chief in his profession for more than 18 years. 

He ran away from his home in Quebec at an early age, 
and joined a travelling circus bound for South America. 

On seeing an arrant old humbug swallow a small machete, 
in Buenos Ayres, the boy took a fancy to the performance, 
and approached the old humbug aforesaid with the view 
of being taught the business. Not having any money, 
however, wherewith to pay the necessary premium, the 
overtures of the would-be apprentice were repulsed; 
whereupon he set about experimenting with his own 
aesophagus with a piece of silver wire. 

To say the preliminary training for this sort of thing is 
painful, is to state the fact most moderately; and even 
when stern purpose has triumphed over the laws of 
anatomy, terrible danger still remains. 

On one occasion having swallowed a sword, and then 
bent his body in different directions, as an adventurous 
sensation, Cliquot found that the weapon also had bent to 
a sharp angle; and quick as thought, realizing his own 
position as well as that of the sword, he whipped it out, 
tearing his throat in a dreadful manner. Plainly, had the 
upper part of the weapon become detached, the sword 
swallower's career must infallibly have come to an 
untimely end. Again, in New York, when swallowing 14 
nine-inch bayonet swords at once, Cliquot had the 
misfortune to have a too sceptical audience, one of whom, 




a medical man who ought to have known better, rushed 
forward and impulsively dragged out the whole bunch, 
inflicting such injuries upon this peculiar entertainer as to 
endanger his life, and incapacitate him for months. 

In one of his acts Cliquot swallows a real bayonet sword, 
weighted with a cross-bar, and two 18-lb. dumb bells. In 
order to vary this performance, the sword-swallower 
allows only a part of the weapon to pass into his body, the 
remainder being "kicked" down by the recoil of a rifle, 
which is fixed to a spike in the centre of the bar, and fired 
by the performer's sister. 

The last act in this extraordinary performance is the 
swallowing of a gold watch. As a rule, Cliquot borrows 
one, but as no timepiece was forthcoming at the private 
exhibition where I saw him, he proceeded to lower his 
own big chronometer into his aesophagus by a slender 
gold chain. Many of the most eminent physicians and 
surgeons in this country immediately rushed forward with 
various instruments, and the privileged few took turns in 
listening for the ticking of the watch inside the 
performer's body. "Poor, outraged nature is biding her 
time," remarked one physician, "but mark me, she will 
have a terrible revenge sooner or later!" 

Eaters of glass, tacks, pebbles, and like objects, actually swallow these 
seemingly impossible things, and disgorge them after the performance is over. 
That the disgorging is not always successful is evidenced by the hospital 
records of many surgical operations on performers of this class, when 
quantities of solid matter are found lodged in the stomach. 

Delno Fritz was not only an excellent sword-swallower, but a good showman 
as well. The last time I saw him he was working the "halls" in England. I hope 
he saved his money, for he was a clean man with a clean reputation, and, I can 
truly say, he was a master in his manner of indulging his appetite for the cold 
steel. 

Deodota, an Italian Magician, was also a sword-swallower of more than 
average ability. He succumbed to the lure of commercialism finally, and is 
now in the jewelry business in the "down-town district" of New York City. 




Sword-swallowing may be harmlessly imitated by the use of a fake sword 
with a telescopic blade, which slides into the handle. Vosin, the Paris 
manufacturer of magical apparatus, made swords of this type, but they were 
generally used in theatrical enchantment scenes, and it is very doubtful if they 
were ever used by professional swallowers. 

It is quite probable that the swords now most generally used by the 
profession, which are cut from one piece of metal-handle and all—were 
introduced to show that they were free from any telescoping device. Swords 
of this type are quite thin, less than one-eighth of an inch thick, and four or 
five of them can be swallowed at once. Slowly withdrawing them one at a 
time, and throwing them on the stage in different directions, makes an 
effective display. 

A small, but strong, electric light bulb attached to the end of a cane, is a very 
effective piece of apparatus for sword swallowers, as, on a darkened stage, the 
passage of the light down the throat and into the stomach can be plainly seen 
by the audience. The medical profession now make use of this idea. 

By apparently swallowing sharp razors, a dime-museum performer, whose 
name I do not recall, gave a variation to the sword-swallowing stunt. This was 
in the later days, and the act was partly fake and partly genuine. That is to say, 
the swallowing was fair enough, but the sharp razors, after being tested by 
cutting hairs, etc., were exchanged for dull duplicates, in a manner that, in 
better hands, might have been effective. This chap belonged to the great army 
of unconscious exposers, and the "switch" was quite apparent to all save the 
most careless observers. 

His apparatus consisted of a fancy rack on which three sharp razors were 
displayed, and a large bandanna handkerchief, in which there were several 
pockets of the size to hold a razor, the three dull razors being loaded in this. 
After testing the edge of the sharp razors, he pretended to wipe them, one by 
one, with the handkerchief, and under cover of this he made the "switch" for 
the dull ones, which he proceeded to swallow in the orthodox fashion. His 
work was crude, and the crowd was inclined to poke fun at him. 

I have seen one of these performers on the street, in London, swallow a 
borrowed umbrella, after carefully wiping the ferrule, and then return it to its 
owner only slightly dampened from its unusual journey. A borrowed watch 
was swallowed by the same performer, and while one end of the chain hung 
from the lips, the incredulous onlookers were invited to place their ears 
against his chest and listen to the ticking of the watch, which had passed as far 




into the aesophagus as the chain would allow. 

The following anecdote from the Carlisle Journal, shows that playing with 

sword-swallowing is about as dangerous as playing with fire. 

DISTRESSING OCCURRENCE 

On Monday evening last, a man named William 
Dempster, a juggler of inferior dexterity while exhibiting 
his tricks in a public house in Botchergate, kept by a 
person named Purdy, actually accomplished the sad 
reality of one of those feats, with the semblance only of 
which he intended to amuse his audience. Having 
introduced into his throat a common table knife which he 
was intending to swallow, he accidentally slipped his 
hold, and the knife passed into his stomach. An alarm was 
immediately given, and surgical aid procured, but the 
knife had passed beyond the reach of instruments, and 
now remains in his stomach. He has since been attended 
by most of the medical gentlemen of this city; and we 
understand that no very alarming symptoms have yet 
appeared, and that it is possible he may exist a 
considerable time, even in this awkward state. His 
sufferings at first were very severe, but he is now, when 
not in motion, comparatively easy. The knife is 9 1/2 
inches long, 1 inch broad in the blade, round pointed, and 
a handle of bone, and may generally be distinctly felt by 
applying the finger to the unfortunate man's belly; but 
occasionally, however, from change of its situation it is 
not perceptible. A brief notice of the analogous case of 
John Cumming, an American sailor, may not be 
unacceptable to our readers. About the year 1799 he, in 
imitation of some jugglers whose exhibition he had then 
witnessed, in an hour of intoxication, swallowed four 
clasp knives such as sailors commonly use; all of which 
passed from him in a few days without much 
inconvenience. Six years afterward, he swallowed 
fourteen knives of different sizes; by these, however, he 
was much disordered, but recovered; and again, in a 
paroxysm of intoxication, he actually swallowed 
seventeen, of the effects of which he died in March, 1809. 

On dissection, fourteen knife blades were found 




remaining in his stomach, and the back spring of one 
penetrating through the bowel, seemed the immediate 
cause of his death. 
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EDITH CLIFFORD 

"Champion Sword Swallower of the World" 


Several women have adopted 
the profession of sword¬ 
swallowing, and some have 
won much more than a 
passing fame. Notable 
among these is Mile. Edith 
Clifford, who is, perhaps, the 
most generously endowed. 
Possessed of more than 
ordinary personal charms, a 
refined taste for dressing 
both herself and her stage, 
and an unswerving devotion 
to her art, she has perfected 
an act that has found favor 
even in the Royal Courts of 
Europe. 

Mile. Clifford was born in 
London in 1884 and began 
swallowing the blades when 
only 15 years of age. During 
the foreign tour of the 
Barnum & Bailey show she 
joined that Organization in 
Vienna, 1901, and remained 
with it for five years, and 
now, after eighteen years of 
service, she stands well up 
among the stars. She has 
swallowed a 26-inch blade, 
but the physicians advise her 
not to indulge her appetite 
for such luxuries often, as it 
is quite dangerous. Blades of 
18 or 20 inches give her no 
trouble whatever. 




In the spring of 1919 I visited the Ringling Bros., and the Barnum & Bailey 
Show especially to witness Mile. Clifford's act. In addition to swallowing the 
customary swords and sabers she introduced such novelties as a specially 
constructed razor, with a blade five or six times the usual length, a pair of 
scissors of unusual size, a saw which is 2 1/2 inches wide at the broadest 
point, with ugly looking teeth, although somewhat rounded at the points, and 
several other items quite unknown to the bill-of-fare of ordinary mortals. A 
set of ten thin blades slip easily down her throat and are removed one at a 
time. 

The sensation of her act is reached when the point of a bayonet, 23 1/2 inches 
long, fastened to the breech of a cannon, is placed in her mouth and the piece 
discharged; the recoil driving the bayonet suddenly down her throat. The gun 
is loaded with a 10 gauge cannon shell. 

Mile. Clifford's handsomely arranged stage occupied the place of honor in the 
section devoted to freaks and specialties. 

Cliquot told me that Delno Fritz was his pupil, and Mile. Clifford claims to be 
a pupil of Fritz. 

Deserving of honorable mention also is a native of Berlin, who bills herself as 
Victorina. This lady is able to swallow a dozen sharp-bladed swords at once. 
Of Victorina, the Boston Herald of December 28th, 1902, said: 

By long practice she has accustomed herself to swallow 
swords, daggers, bayonets, walking sticks, rods, and other 
dangerous articles. 

Her throat and food passages have become so expansive 
that she can swallow three long swords almost up to the 
hilts, and can accommodate a dozen shorter blades. 

This woman is enabled to bend a blade after swallowing 
it. By moving her head back and forth she may even twist 
instruments in her throat. To bend the body after one has 
swallowed a sword is a dangerous feat, even for a 
professional swallower. There is a possibility of severing 
some of the ligaments of the throat or else large arteries or 
veins. Victorina has already had several narrow escapes. 




On one occasion, while sword-swallowing before a 
Boston audience, a sword pierced a vein in her throat. The 
blade was half-way down, but instead of immediately 
drawing it forth, she thrust it farther. She was laid up in a 
hospital for three months after this performance. 

In Chicago she had a still narrower escape. One day while 
performing at a museum on Clark Street, Victorina passed 
a long thin dagger down her throat. In withdrawing it, the 
blade snapped in two, leaving the pointed portion some 
distance in the passage. The woman nearly fainted when 
she realized what had occurred, but, by a masterful effort, 
controlled her feelings. Dropping the hilt of the dagger on 
the floor, she leaned forward, and placing her finger and 
thumb down her throat, just succeeded in catching the end 
of the blade. Had it gone down an eighth of an inch 
farther her death would have been certain. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

Stone-Eaters: A Silesian in Prague, 1006; Francois Battalia, ca. 1641; Platerus' Beggar 

Boy; 

Father Paulian's Lithophagus of Avignon, 1760; "The Only One in the World," London, 

1788; 

Spaniards in London, 1790; A secret for two and six; Japanese training. —Frog- 

Swallowers: Norton; 

English Jack; Bosco, The Snake-Eater; Billington's Prescription For Hangmen; Captain 

Veitro. 

Water-Spouters: Blaise Manfrede, Ca. 1650; Floram Marchand, 1650. 

That the genesis of stone-eating dates back hundreds of years farther than is 

generally supposed, is shown by a statement in Wanley's Wonders of the Little 
World, London, 1906, Vol. II, page 58, which reads as follows: 

Anno 1006, there was at Prague a certain Silesian, who, 
for a small reward in money, did (in the presence of many 
persons) swallow down white stones to the number of 
thirty-six; they weighed very near three pounds; the least 
of them was of the size of a pigeon's egg, so that I could 
scarce hold them all in my hand at four times: this rash 
adventure he divers years made for gain, and was sensible 
of no injury to his health thereby. 

The next man of this type of whom I find record lived over six hundred years 
later. This was an Italian named Francois Battalia. The print shown here is 
from the Book of Wonderful Characters, and is a reproduction from an 
etching made by Hollar in 1641. 








Doctor Bulwer, in his Artificial Changeling ,tells a preposterous story of 
Battalia's being born with two pebbles in one hand and one in the other; that 
he refused both the breast and the pap offered him, but ate the pebbles and 
continued to subsist on stones for the remainder of his life. Doctor Bulwer 
thus describes his manner of feeding: 

His manner is to put three or four stones into a spoon, and 
so putting them into his mouth together, he swallows 
them all down, one after another; then (first spitting) he 
drinks a glass of beer after them. He devours about half a 
peck of these stones every day, and when he clinks upon 
his stomach, or shakes his body, you may hear the stones 
rattle as if they were in a sack, all of which in twenty-four 
hours are resolved. Once in three weeks he voids a great 
quantity of sand, after which he has a fresh appetite for 
these stones, as we have for our victuals, and by these, 
with a cup of beer, and a pipe of tobacco, he has his 
whole subsistence. 

From a modern point of view the Doctor "looks easy." 

The Book of Wonderful Characters continues: 

Platerus speaks of a beggar boy, who for four farthings 
would suddenly swallow many stones which he met with 
by chance in any place, though they were big as walnuts, 
so filling his belly that by the collision of them while they 
were pressed, the sound was distinctly heard. Father 
Paulian says that a true lithophagus, or stone-eater, was 
brought to Avignon in the beginning of May, 1760. He 
not only swallowed flints an inch and a half long, a full 
inch broad, and half an inch thick, but such stones as he 
could reduce to powder, such as marble, pebbles, etc., he 
made up into paste, which to him was a most agreeable 
and wholesome food. Father Paulian examined this man 
with all the attention he possibly could, and found his 
gullet very large, his teeth exceedingly strong, his saliva 
very corrosive, and his stomach lower than ordinary. 

This stone eater was found on Good Friday, in 1757, in a 




northern inhabited island, by some of the crew of a Dutch 
ship. He was made by his keeper to eat raw flesh with his 
stones; but he never could be got to swallow bread. He 
would drink water, wine, and brandy, which last liquor 
gave him infinite pleasure. He slept at least twelve hours a 
day, sitting on the ground with one knee over the other, 
and his chin resting on his right knee. He smoked almost 
all the time he was not asleep or not eating. Some 
physicians at Paris got him blooded; the blood had little or 
no serum, and in two hours time it became as fragile as 
coral. 

He was unable to pronounce more than a few words, such 
as Oui, Non, Caillou, Bon. "He has been taught," adds the 
pious father, evidently pleased with the docility of his 
interesting pupil, "to make the sign of the cross, and was 
baptized some months ago in the church of St. Come, at 
Paris. The respect he shows to ecclesiastics and his ready 
disposition to please them, afforded me the opportunity of 
satisfying myself as to all these particulars; and I am fully 
convinced that he is no cheat." 

Here is the advertisement of a stone-eater who appeared in England in 1788. 

An Extraordinary Stone-Eater 
The Original 
STONE-EATER 
The Only One in the World, 

Has arrived, and means to perform this, and every day 
(Sunday excepted) at Mr. Hatch's, trunk maker, 404 
Strand, opposite Adelphi. 

STONE-EATING 

and 

STONE-SWALLOWING 
And after the stones are swallowed may 
be heard to clink in 
the belly, the same as in a pocket. 

The present is allowed to be the age of Wonders and 




Improvements in the Arts. The idea of Man's flying in the 
Air, twenty years ago, before the discovery of the use of 
the balloon, would have been laughed at by the most 
credulous! Nor does the History of Nature afford so 
extraordinary a relation as that of the man’s eating and 
subsisting on pebbles, flints, tobacco pipes and mineral 
excrescences; but so it is and the Ladies and Gentlemen of 
this Metropolis and its vicinity have now an opportunity 
of witnessing this extraordinary Fact by seeing the Most 
Wonderful Phenomenon of the Age, who Grinds and 
Swallows stones, etc., with as much ease as a Person 
would crack a nut, and masticate the kernel. 

This Extraordinary Stone-eater appears not to suffer the 
least Inconvenience from so ponderous, and to all other 
persons in the World, so indigestible a Meal, which he 
repeats from twelve at noon to seven. 

Any Lady or Gentleman may bring Black Flints or 
Pebbles with them. N. B.—His Merit is fully demonstrated 
by Dr. Monroe, who in his Medical Commentary, 1772, 
and several other Gentlemen of the Faculty. Likewise Dr. 

John Hunter and Sir Joseph Banks can witness the 
Surprising Performance of this most Extraordinary 
STONE-EATER. 

Admittance, Two shillings and Six pence. 

A Private Performance for five guineas on short notice. 

A Spanish stone-eater exhibited at the Richmond Theater, on August 2nd, 
1790, and another at a later date, at the Great Room, late Globe Tavern, 
corner of Craven Street, Strand. 

All of these phenomenal gentry claimed to subsist entirely on stones, but their 
modern followers hardly dare make such claims, so that the art has fallen into 
disrepute. 

A number of years ago, in London, I watched several performances of one of 
these chaps who swallowed half a hatful of stones, nearly the size of hen's 
eggs, and then jumped up and down, to make them rattle in his stomach. I 



could discover no fake in the performance, and I finally gave him two and six 
for his secret, which was simple enough. He merely took a dose of powerful 
physic to clear himself of the stones, and was then ready for the next 
performance. 

During my engagement in 1895 with Welsh Bros. Circus I became quite well 
acquainted with an aged Jap of the San Kitchy Akimoto troupe and from him 
I learned the method of swallowing quite large objects and bringing them up 
again at will. For practice very small potatoes are used at first, to guard 
against accident; and after one has mastered the art of bringing these up, the 
size is increased gradually till objects as large as the throat will receive can be 
swallowed and returned. 

I recall a very amusing incident in connection with this old chap. 

In one number of the programme he sat down on the ring bank and balanced a 
bamboo pole, at the top of which little Massay went through the regular 
routine of posturings. After years spent in this work, my aged friend became 
so used to his job that he did it automatically, and scarcely gave a thought to 
the boy at the top. One warm day, however, he carried his indifference a trifle 
too far, and dropped into a quiet nap, from which he woke only to find that 
the pole was falling and had already gone too far to be recovered, but the 
agility of the boy saved him from injury. As my knowledge of Japanese is 
limited to the more polite forms, I cannot repeat the remarks of the lad. 

Until a comparatively recent date, incredible as it may seem, frog-swallowers 
were far from uncommon on the bills of the Continental theaters. The most 
prominent, Norton, a Frenchman, was billed as a leading feature in the high- 
class houses of Europe. I saw him work at the Apollo Theater, Nuremberg, 
where I was to follow him in; and during my engagement at the Circus Busch, 
Berlin, we were on the same programme, which gave me an opportunity to 
watch him closely. 

One of his features was to drink thirty or forty large glasses of beer in slow 
succession. The filled glasses were displayed on shelves at the back of the 
stage, and had handles so that he could bring forward two or three in each 
hand. When he had finished these he would return for others and, while 
gathering another handful, would bring up the beer and eject it into a 
receptacle arranged between the shelves, just below the line of vision of the 
audience. 

Norton could swallow a number of half-grown frogs and bring them up alive. 




I remember his anxiety on one occasion when returning to his dressing-room; 
it seems he had lost a frog—at least he could not account for the entire flock— 
and he looked very much scared, probably at the uncertainty as to whether or 
not he had to digest a live frog. 

The Muenchen October Fest, is the annual fair at that city, and a most 
wonderful show it is. I have been there twice; once as the big feature with 
Circus Carre, in 1901, and again in 1913, with the Circus Corty Althoff. The 
Continental Circuses are not, like those of this country, under canvas, but 
show in wooden buildings. At these October Fests I saw a number of frog- 
swallowers, and to me they were very repulsive indeed. In fact, Norton was 
the only one I ever saw who presented his act in a dignified manner. 

Willie Hammerstein once had Norton booked to appear at the Victoria 
Theater, New York, but the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
would not allow him to open; so he returned to Europe without exhibiting his 
art (?) in America. 

In my earlier days in the smaller theaters of America, before the advent of the 
B. F. Keith and E. F. Albee theaters, I occasionally ran across a sailor calling 
himself English Jack, who could swallow live frogs and bring them up again 
with apparent ease. 

I also witnessed the disgusting pit act of that degenerate, Bosco, who ate 
living snakes, and whose act gave rise to the well-known barkers' cry HE 
EATS 'EM ALIVE! If the reader wishes further description of this creature's 
work, he must find it in my book, The Unmasking of Robert Houdin, for I 
cannot bring myself to repeat the nauseating details here. 

During an engagement in Bolton, Eng., I met Billington, the official hangman, 
who was convinced that I could not escape from the restraint he used to 
secure those he was about to execute. 

Much to his astonishment, I succeeded in releasing myself, but he said the 
time consumed was more than sufficient to spring the trap and launch the 
doomed soul into eternity. Billington told me that he had hardened himself to 
the demands of his office by killing rats with his teeth. 

During my engagement at the Winter Garten, Berlin, Captain Veitro, a 
performer that I had known for years in America, where he worked in side 
shows and museums, came to Berlin and made quite a stir by eating poisons. 
He appeared only a few times, however, as his act did not appeal to the 




public, presumably for the reason that he had his stomach pumped out at each 
performance, to prove that it contained the poison. This may have been 
instructive, but it possessed little appeal as entertainment, and I rarely heard 
of the venturesome captain after that. 

Years ago I saw a colored poison-eater at Worth's Museum, New York City, 
who told me that he escaped the noxious effects of the drugs by eating 
quantities of oatmeal mush. 

Another colored performer took an ordinary bottle, and, after breaking it, 
would bite off chunks, crunch them with his teeth, and finally swallow them. I 
have every reason to believe that his performance was genuine. 

The beer-drinking of Norton was a more refined version of the so-called water¬ 
spouting of previous generations, in which the returning was done openly, a 
performance that could not fail to disgust a modern audience. To be sure, in 
the days of the Dime Museum, a Negro who returned the water worked those 
houses; but his performance met with little approval, and it is years since I 
have heard of such an exhibition. 

The first water-spouter of whom I find a record was Blaise Manfrede or de 
Manfre, who toured Europe about the middle of the seventeenth century. An 
interesting account of this man may be found in my book The Unmasking of 
Robert Houdin. 

A pupil of Manfrede's, by the name of Floram Marchand, who seems to have 
been fully the equal of his master, appeared in England in 1650. The 
following description of Marchand's performance is from The Book of 
Wonderful Characters, edition of 1869, page 126: 

In the summer of 1650, a Frenchman named Floram 
Marchand was brought over from Tours to Fondon, who 
professed to be able to "turn water into wine," and at his 
vomit render not only the tincture, but the strength and 
smell of several wines, and several waters. He learnt the 
rudiments of this art from Bloise, an Italian, who not long 
before was questioned by Cardinal Mazarin, who 
threatened him with all the miseries that a tedious 
imprisonment could bring upon him, unless he would 
discover to him by what art he did it. Bloise, startled at 
the sentence, and fearing the event, made a full confession 
on these terms, that the Cardinal would communicate it to 




no one else. 

From this Bloise, Marchand received all his instruction; 
and finding his teacher the more sought after in France, he 
came by the advice of two English friends to England, 
where the trick was new. Here -the cause of it being 
utterly unknown-he seems for a time to have gulled and 
astonished the public to no small extent, and to his great 
profit. 

Before long, however, the whole mystery was cleared up 
by his two friends, who had probably not received the 
share of the profits to which they thought themselves 
entitled. Their somewhat circumstantial account runs as 
follows. 

To prepare his body for so hardy a task, before he makes 
his appearance on the stage, he takes a pill about the 
quantity of a hazel nut, confected with the gall of an 
heifer, and wheat flour baked. After which he drinks 
privately in his chamber four or five pints of luke-warm 
water, to take all the foulness and slime from his stomach, 
and to avoid that loathsome spectacle which otherwise 
would make thick the water, and offend the eye of the 
observer. 

In the first place, he presents you with a pail of luke-warm 
water, and sixteen glasses in a basket, but you are to 
understand that every morning he boils two ounces of 
Brazil thin-sliced in three pints of running water, so long 
till the whole strength and color of the Brazil is 
exhausted: of this he drinks half a pint in his private 
chamber before he comes on the stage: you are also to 
understand that he neither eats nor drinks in the morning 
on those days when he comes on the stage, the cleansing 
pill and water only excepted; but in the evening will make 
a very good supper, and eat as much as two or three other 
men who have not their stomachs so thoroughly purged. 

Before he presents himself to the spectators, he washes all 
his glasses in the best white-wine vinegar he can procure. 
Coming on the stage, he always washes his first glass, and 




rinses it two or three times, to take away the strength of 
the vinegar, that it may in no wise discolour the 
complexion of what is represented to be wine. 

At his first entrance, he drinks four and twenty glasses of 
luke-warm water, the first vomit he makes the water 
seems to be a full deep claret: you are to observe that his 
gall-pill in the morning, and so many glasses of luke¬ 
warm water afterwards, will force him into a sudden 
capacity to vomit, which vomit upon so much warm 
water, is for the most part so violent on him, that he 
cannot forbear if he would. 

You are again to understand that all that comes from him 
is red of itself, or has a tincture of it from the first Brazil 
water; but by degrees, the more water he drinks, as on 
every new trial he drinks as many glasses of water as his 
stomach will contain, the water that comes from him will 
grow paler and paler. Having then made his essay on 
claret, and proved it to be of the same complexion, he 
again drinks four or five glasses of luke-warm water, and 
brings forth claret and beer at once into two several 
glasses: now you are to observe that the glass which 
appears to be claret is rinsed as before, but the beer glass 
not rinsed at all, but is still moist with the white-wine 
vinegar, and the first strength of the Brazil water being 
lost, it makes the water which he vomits up to be of a 
more pale colour, and much like our English beer. 

He then brings his rouse again, and drinks up fifteen or 
sixteen glasses of luke-warm water, which the pail will 
plentifully afford him: he will not bring you up the pale 
Burgundian wine, which, though more faint of 
complexion than the claret, he will tell you is the purest 
wine in Christendom. The strength of the Brazil water, 
which he took immediately before his appearance on the 
stage, grows fainter and fainter. This glass, like the first 
glass in which he brings forth his claret, is washed, the 
better to represent the colour of the wine therein. 

The next he drinks comes forth sack from him, or 
according to that complexion. Here he does not wash his 
glass at all; for the strength of the vinegar must alter what 




is left of the complexion of the Brazil water, which he 
took in the morning before he appeared on the stage. 

You are always to remember, that in the interim, he will 
commonly drink up four or five glasses of the luke-warm 
water, the better to provoke his stomach to a 
disgorgement, if the first rouse will not serve turn. He will 
now (for on every disgorge he will bring you forth a new 
colour), he will now present you with white wine. Here 
also he will not wash his glass, which (according to the 
vinegar in which it was washed) will give it a colour like 
it. You are to understand, that when he gives you the 
colour of so many wines, he never washes the glass, but at 
his first evacuation, the strength of the vinegar being no 
wise compatible with the colour of the Brazil water. 

Having performed this task, he will then give you a show 
of rose-water; and this indeed, he does so cunningly, that 
it is not the show of rose-water, but rose-water itself. If 
you observe him, you will find that either behind the pail 
where his luke-warm water is, or behind the basket in 
which his glasses are, he will have on purpose a glass of 
rose-water prepared for him. After he has taken it, he will 
make the spectators believe that he drank nothing but the 
luke-warm water out of the pail; but he saves the rose¬ 
water in the glass, and holding his hand in an indirect 
way, the people believe, observing the water dropping 
from his fingers, that it is nothing but the water out of the 
pail. After this he will drink four or five glasses more out 
of the pail, and then comes up the rose-water, to the 
admiration of the beholders. You are to understand, that 
the heat of his body working with his rose-water gives a 
full and fragrant smell to all the water that comes from 
him as if it were the same. 

The spectators, confused at the novelty of the sight, and 
looking and smelling on the water, immediately he takes 
the opportunity to convey into his hand another glass; and 
this is a glass of Angelica water, which stood prepared for 
him behind the pail or basket, which having drunk off, 
and it being furthered with four or five glasses of luke¬ 
warm water, out comes the evacuation, and brings with it 
a perfect smell of the Angelica, as it was in the rose-water 




above specified. 


To conclude all, and to show you what a man of might he 
is, he has an instrument made of tin, which he puts 
between his lips and teeth; this instrument has three 
several pipes, out of which, his arms a-kimbo, a putting 
forth himself, he will throw forth water from him in three 
pipes, the distance of four or five yards. This is all clear 
water, which he does with so much port and such a 
flowing grace, as if it were his master-piece. 

He has been invited by divers gentlemen and personages 
of honour to make the like evacuation in milk, as he made 
a semblance in wine. You are to understand that when he 
goes into another room, and drinks two or three pints of 
milk. On his return, which is always speedy, he goes first 
to his pail, and afterwards to his vomit. The milk which 
comes from him looks curdled, and shows like curdled 
milk and drink. If there be no milk ready to be had, he 
will excuse himself to his spectators, and make a large 
promise of what he will perform the next day, at which 
time being sure to have milk enough to serve his turn, he 
will perform his promise. 

His milk he always drinks in a withdrawing room, that it 
may not be discovered, for that would be too apparent, 
nor has he any other shift to evade the discerning eye of 
the observers. 

It is also to be considered that he never comes on the 
stage (as he does sometimes three or four times in a day) 
but he first drinks the Brazil water, without which he can 
do nothing at all, for all that comes from him has a 
tincture of the red, and it only varies and alters according 
to the abundance of water which he takes, and the 
strength of the white-wine vinegar, in which all the 
glasses are washed. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

Defiers of poisonous reptiles: Thardo; Mrs. Learn, Dealer in rattlesnakes. —Sir Arthur 
Thurlow Cunynghame on antidotes for snake-bite.—Jack the Viper.—William Oliver, 1735.- 
-The advice of Cornelius Heinrich Agrippa, (1486-1535).—An Australian snake story.— 

Antidotes for various poisons. 

About twenty-two years ago, during one of my many engagements at Kohl 

and Middleton’s, Chicago, there appeared at the same house a marvelous 
"rattle-snake poison defier" named Thardo. I watched her act with deep 
interest for a number of weeks, never missing a single performance. For the 
simple reason that I worked within twelve feet from her, my statement that 
there was absolutely no fake attached to her startling performance can be 
taken in all seriousness, as the details are still fresh in my mind. 

Thardo was a woman of exceptional beauty, both of form and feature, a fluent 
speaker and a fearless enthusiast in her devotion to her art. She would allow 
herself to be repeatedly bitten by rattle-snakes and received no harm 
excepting the ordinary pain of the wound. After years of investigation I have 
come to the belief that this immunity was the result of an absolutely empty 
stomach, into which a large quantity of milk was taken shortly after the 
wound was inflicted, the theory being that the virus acts directly on the 
contents of the stomach, changing it to a deadly poison. 

It was Thardo's custom to give weekly demonstrations of this power, to which 
the medical profession were invited, and on these occasions she was 
invariably greeted with a packed house. When the moment of the supreme test 
came, an awed silence obtained; for the thrill of seeing the serpent flash up 
and strike possessed a positive fascination for her audiences. Her bare arms 
and shoulders presented a tempting target for the death-dealing reptile whose 
anger she had aroused. As soon as he had buried his fangs in her expectant 








flesh, she would coolly tear him from the wound and allow one of the 
physicians present to extract a portion of the venom and immediately inject it 
into a rabbit, with the result that the poor creature would almost instantly go 
into convulsions and would soon die in great agony. 

Another rattle-snake defier is a resident of San Antonio, Texas. Her name is 
Learn, and she once told me that she was the preceptor of Thardo. This lady 
deals in live rattle-snakes and their by-products—rattle-snake skin, which is 
used for fancy bags and purses; rattle-snake oil, which is highly esteemed in 
some quarters as a specific for rheumatism; and the venom, which has a 
pharmaceutical value. 

She employs a number of men as snake trappers. Their usual technique is to 
pin the rattler to the ground by means of a forked stick thrust dexterously over 
his neck, after which he is conveyed into a bag made for the purpose. 

Probably the cleverest of her trappers is a Mexican who has a faculty of 
catching these dangerous creatures with his bare hands. The story goes that 
this chap has been bitten so many times that the virus no longer has any effect 
on him. Even that most poisonous of all reptiles, the Gila monster, has no 
terrors for him. He swims along the shore where venomous reptiles most 
abound, and fearlessly attacks any and all that promise any income to his 
employer. 

In a very rare book by General Sir Arthur Thurlow Cunynghame, entitled, My 
Command in South Africa, 1880,1 find the following: 

The subject of snake bites is one of no small interest in 
this country. 

Liquid ammonia is, par excellence, the best antidote. It 
must be administered immediately after the bite, both 
internally, diluted with water, and externally, in its 
concentrated form. 

The "Eau de luce" and other nostrums sold for this 
purpose have ammonia for their main ingredient. But it 
generally happens in the case of a snake bite that the 
remedy is not at hand, and hours may elapse before it can 
be obtained. In this case the following treatment will work 
well. Tie a ligature tightly above the bite, scarify the 
wound deeply with a knife, and allow it to bleed freely. 

After having drawn an ounce of blood, remove the 




ligature and ignite three times successively about two 
drams of gunpowder right on the wound. 

If gunpowder be not at hand, an ordinary fusee will 
answer the purpose: or, in default of this, the glowing end 
of a piece of wood from the fire. Having done this, 
proceed to administer as much brandy as the patient will 
take. Intoxicate him as rapidly as possible, and, once 
intoxicated, he is safe. If, however, through delay in 
treatment, the poison has once got into circulation no 
amount of brandy will either intoxicate him or save his 
life. 

An odd character, rejoicing in the nick-name of Jack the Viper, is mentioned 

on page 763 of Hone's Table Book, 1829. In part the writer says: 

Jack has traveled, seen the world, and profited by his 
travels; for he has learned to be contented. 

He is not entirely idle, nor wholly industrious. If he can 
get a crust sufficient for the day, he leaves the evil of it 
should visit him. The first time I saw him was in the high 
noon of a scorching day, at an inn in Laytonstone. He 
came in while a sudden storm descended, and a rainbow 
of exquisite majesty vaulted the earth. Sitting down at a 
table, he beckoned the hostess for his beer, and conversed 
freely with his acquaintance. By his arch replies I found 
that I was in company with an original—a man that might 
stretch forth his arms in the wilderness without fear, and 
like Paul, grasp an adder without harm. He playfully 
entwined his fingers with their coils and curled crests, and 
played with their forked tongues. He had unbuttoned his 
waistcoat, and as cleverly as a fish-woman handles her 
eels, let out several snakes and adders, warmed by his 
breast, and spread them on the table. He took off his hat, 
and others of different sizes and lengths twisted before 
me; some of them, when he unbosomed his shirt, returned 
to the genial temperature of his skin; and some curled 
around the legs of the table, and others rose in a defensive 
attitude. He irritated and humored them, to express either 
pleasure or pain at his will. Some were purchased by 




individuals, and Jack pocketed his gains, observing, "A 
frog, or a mouse, occasionally, is enough for a snake's 
satisfaction." 

The Naturalist's Cabinetsays, that "In presence of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, while the philosophers were 
making elaborate dissertations on the danger of the poison 
of vipers, taken inwardly, a viper catcher, who happened 
to be present, requested that a quantity of it might be put 
into a vessel; and then, with the utmost confidence, and to 
the astonishment of the whole company, he drank it off. 

Everyone expected the man instantly to drop down dead; 
but they soon perceived their mistake, and found that, 
taken inwardly, the poison was as harmless as water." 

William Oliver, a viper catcher at Bath, was the first who 
discovered that, by the application of olive oil, the bite of 
the viper is effectually cured. On the first of June, 1735, 
he suffered himself to be bitten by an old black viper; and 
after enduring the agonizing symptoms of approaching 
death, by using olive oil he perfectly recovered. 

Vipers' flesh was formerly esteemed for its medicinal 
virtues, and its salt was thought to exceed every other 
animal product in giving vigor to a languid constitution. 

According to Cornelius Heinrich Agrippa (called Agrippa of Nettesheim), a 
German philosopher, and student of alchemy and magic, who was born in 
1486, and died in 1535, "if you would handle adders and snakes without 
harm, wash your hands in the juice of radishes, and you may do so without 
harm." 

Even though it may seem a digression, I yield to the temptation to include 
here an extraordinary "snake story" taken from An Actor Abroad, which 
Edmund Leathes published in 1880: 




I will here relate the story of a sad death—I might feel 
inclined to call it suicide—which occurred in Melbourne 
shortly before my arrival in the colonies. About a year 
previous to the time of which I am now writing, a 
gentleman of birth and education, a Cambridge B. A., a 
barrister by profession and a literary man by choice, with 
his wife and three children emigrated to Victoria. He 
arrived in Melbourne with one hundred and fifty pounds 
in his pocket, and hope unlimited in his heart. 

Poor man! He, like many another man, quickly discovered 
that muscles in Australia are more marketable than brains. 
His little store of money began to melt under the 
necessities of his wife and family. To make matters worse 
he was visited by a severe illness. He was confined to his 
bed for some weeks, and during his convalescence his 
wife presented him with another of those "blessings to the 
poor man," a son. 

It was Christmas time, his health was thoroughly restored, 
he naturally possessed a vigorous constitution; but his 
heart was begining to fail him, and his funds were sinking 
lower and lower. 

At last one day, returning from a long and solitary walk, 
he sat down with pen and paper and made a calculation by 
which he found he had sufficient money left to pay the 
insurance upon his life for one year, which, in the case of 
his death occurring within that time, would bring to his 
widow the sum of three thousand pounds. He went to the 
insurance office, and made his application—was examined 
by the doctor—the policy was made out, his life was 
insured. From that day he grew moody and morose, 
despair had conquered hope. 

At this time a snake-charmer came to Melbourne, who 
advertised a wonderful cure for snake-bites. This charmer 
took one of the halls in the town, and there displayed his 
live stock, which consisted of a great number of the most 
deadly and venomous snakes which were to be found in 
India and Australia. 




This man had certainly some most wonderful antidote to 
the poison of a snake's fangs. In his exhibitions he would 
allow a cobra to bite a dog or a rabbit, and, in a short time 
after he had applied his nostrum the animal would 
thoroughly revive; he advertised his desire to perform 
upon humanity, but, of course, he could find no one 
would be fool enough to risk his life so unnecessarily. 

The advertisement caught the eye of the unfortunate 
emigrant, who at once proceeded to the hall where the 
snake charmer was holding his exhibition. He offered 
himself to be experimented upon; the fanatic snake- 
charmer was delighted, and an appointment was made for 
the same evening as soon as the "show" should be over. 

The evening came; the unfortunate man kept his 
appointment, and, in the presence of several witnesses, 
who tried to dissuade him from the trial, bared his arm 
and placed it in the cage of an enraged cobra and was 
quickly bitten. The nostrum was applied apparently in the 
same manner as it had been to the lower animals which 
had that evening been experimented upon, but whether it 
was that the poor fellow wilfully did something to prevent 
its taking effect-or whatever the reason—he soon became 
insensible, and in a couple of hours he was taken home to 
his wife and family—a corpse. The next morning the snake- 
charmer had flown, and left his snakes behind him. 

The insurance company at first refused payment of the 
policy, asserting that the death was suicide; the case was 
tried and the company lost it, and the widow received the 
three thousand pounds. The snake-charmer was sought in 
vain; he had the good fortune and good sense to be seen 
no more in the Australian colonies. 

As several methods of combating the effects of poisons have been mentioned 
in the foregoing pages, I feel in duty bound to carry the subject a little farther 
and present a list of antidotes. I shall not attempt to educate my readers in the 
art of medicine, but simply to give a list of such ordinary materials as are to 
be found in practically every household, materials cited as antidotes for the 
more common poisons. I have taken them from the best authorities obtainable 
and they are offered in the way of first aid, to keep the patient alive till the 




doctor arrives; and if they should do no good, they can hardly do harm. 

The first great rule to be adopted is send for the doctor at once and give him 
all possible information about the case without delay. Use every possible 
means to keep the patient at a normal temperature. When artificial respiration 
is necessary, always get hold of the tongue and pull it well forward in order to 
keep the throat clear, then turn the patient over on his face and press the 
abdomen to force out the air, then turn him over on the back so that the lungs 
may fill again, repeating this again and again till the doctor arrives. The best 
stimulants are strong tea or coffee; but when these are not sufficient, a 
tablespoon of brandy, whisky, or wine may be added. 

Vegetable and mineral poisons, with few exceptions, act as efficiently in the 
blood as in the stomach. Animal poisons act only through the blood, and are 
inert when introduced into the stomach. Therefore there is absolutely no 
danger in sucking the virus from a snake bite, except that the virus should not 
be allowed to touch any spot where the skin is broken. 

The following list of antidotes is taken largely from Appleton's Medical 
Dictionary, and Sollmann's A Manual of Pharmacology, Philadelphia, 1917, 
pages 56 and 57, and has been verified by comparison with various other 
authorities at the library of the Medical Society of the County of New York: 

Arsenic 

Induce vomiting with a dessert-spoonful of ground mustard in tepid 
water. Also put the finger in the throat to induce retching. When the 
stomach has been emptied, give the patient all the milk he can take. 

Aconite 

Induce vomiting as above. Also give active purgative. Stimulate with 
strong tea or coffee. Keep the patient roused. 

Alcohol 

Same as for aconite. 

Belladonna 

Same as for aconite. 

Bitter-sweet 

Same as for aconite. 

Blue vitriol 




Induce vomiting as in arsenic. Then give milk, or white of egg, or 
mucilage. 

Cantharides 

Induce vomiting. Give soothing drinks. 

No oil. Rub abdomen with camphor, or camphorated oil. 


Chloral 

Same as for aconite. 


Camphor 

Same as for aconite. 


Conium (Hemlock) 

Same as for aconite. 

Carbolic Acid 

White of egg in water, or olive oil, followed by a large quantity of 
milk. 


Calomel 

Give white of egg, followed by milk, or flour gruel. 


Corrosive Sublimate 

Same as for calomel. 


Croton Oil 

Induce vomiting. Also give strong purgative AS SOON AS 
POSSIBLE. Stimulate with strong tea or coffee. 


Colocynth 

Same as for croton oil. 


Ergot 

Same as for aconite. 

Food cooked in a copper vessel 
Same as for blue vitriol. 

Fish poison 

Same as for croton oil. 




Gases 

Plenty of fresh air. Inhale ammonia (not too strong). Artificial 
respiration if necessary. Stimulate with strong tea or coffee. 

Green coloring matter 

Same as for arsenic. 

Hellebore 

Same as for aconite. 

Hyoscyamus 

Same as for aconite. 

Iodine 

Give starch. 

Lobelia 

Same as for aconite. 

Lead 

Same as for calomel. 

Matches 

Induce vomiting. Give magnesia and mucilage. No oil. 

Mercury 

Same as for calomel. 

Morphine 

Spasms may be quieted by inhaling ether. 

Nitric Acid 

Induce vomiting. Give Carbonate of Magnesia, or lime-water. 

Nitrate of Silver 

Give common salt in water, or carbonate of soda in solution, followed 
by milk, or white of egg. 

Nux Vomica 

Same as for aconite. 




Oxalic Acid 

Same as for nitric acid. 

Opium 

Same as for morphine. 

Prussic Acid 

Not much can be done, as fatal dose kills in from three to five minutes. 
Dilute ammonia given instantly might save life. 

Paris Green 

Same as for arsenic. 

Phosphorus 

Same as for matches. 

Rough on Rats 

Same as for arsenic. 

Strychnin 

Same as for morphine. 

Sulphuric Acid 

Strong soap-suds. 

Toadstool 

Same as for morphine. 

Turpentine 

Same as for morphine. 

Tin 

Same as for nitrate of silver. 

Verdigris 

Same as for arsenic. 

Vermilion 

Same as for calomel. 

White vitriol 




Same as for nitrate of silver. 

Zinc 

Same as for nitrate of silver. 

For Snake-bite 

The best general treatment for snake-bite is to tie a ligature tightly 
ABOVE the wound, then suck out as much of the virus as possible. 
Give the patient large quantities of whisky or brandy, to induce 
intoxication. Incise the wound with a red-hot nail, or knitting needle. 
Keep the patient intoxicated till the doctor arrives. 

For Burns 

All burns are more painful when exposed to the air. For lesser burns a 
cloth saturated with a strong solution of bicarbonate of soda (common 
cooking soda) laid on the burn is probably best. This is soothing and 
keeps out the air. 

For burning clothes 

Do not allow the victim to run about, for that increases the flames. 
Throw her-these accidents usually occur to women —on the floor and 
smother the flames with a blanket, rug, or large garment. Then, if the 
burns are severe, place her in a bath at a temperature of 100 degrees or 
over, keeping her there till the doctor arrives. Give stimulants. Do not 
touch the burns more than is absolutely unavoidable. 

For Burns of Acids 

Dash cold water on the burns, then cover with lime-water and sweet 
oil, or linseed oil. 

For Burns of Caustic Alkalies 
Apply vinegar. 

Glass, coarse or powdered 

Give the patient large quantities of bread crumbs, and then induce 
vomiting. 

Ivy poison 

Wash at once with soap and water; using scrubbing brush. Then lay on 
cloths saturated with strong solution bicarbonate of soda. Give cooling 
drinks. Keep the patient quiet and on a low diet. 
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CHAPTER 11 

Strong men of the eighteenth century: Thomas Topham (Died, 1749); Joyce, 1703; 

Van Eckenberg, 1718; Barsabas and his sister; The Italian Female Sampson, 1724; 

The "Little Woman From Geneva," 1751; Belzoni, 1778-1823. 

Bodily strength has won the admiration —I might almost say, the worship—of 

mankind from the days of Hercules and his ten mythical labors, to the days of 
Sandow with his scores of actual achievements. Each generation has produced 
its quota of strongmen, but almost all of them have resorted to some sort of 
artifice or subterfuge in order to appear superhumanly strong. That is to say, 
they added brain to their brawn, and it is a difficult question whether their 
efforts deserve to be called trickery or good showmanship. 


Many of the tricks of the 
profession were laid bare by 
Dr. Desaguliers over a 
hundred and fifty years ago 
and have been generally 
discarded by athletes, only to 
be taken up and vastly 
improved by women of the 
type of The Georgia Magnet, 
who gave the world of science 
a decided start about a 
generation ago. I shall have 
more to say of her a little 
further on. 








The jiu jitsu of the Japanese is, 
in part, a development of the 
same principles, but here again 
much new material has been 
added, so that it deserves to be 
considered a new art. 

The following, from Dr. 
Desaguliers' Experimental 
Philosophy, London, 1763, 
Vol. 1, page 289, contrasts 
feats of actual strength with 
the tricks of the old-time 
performers: 


Thomas Topham, born in London, and now about thirty - 
one years of age, five feet ten inches high, with muscles 
very hard and prominent, was brought up a carpenter, 
which trade he practiced till within these six or seven 
years that he has shewed feats of strength; but he is 
entirely ignorant of any art to make his strength appear 
more surprising; Nay, sometimes he does things which 
become more difficult by his disadvantageous situation; 
attempting and often doing, what he hears other strong 
men have done, without making use of the same 
advantages. 

About six years ago he pulled against a horse, sitting on 
the ground with his feet against two stumps driven into 
the ground, but without the advantage represented by the 
first figure, Plate 19; for the horse pulling against him 
drew upwards at a considerable angle, such as is 
represented in the second figure in that plate, when hN is 
the line of traction, which makes the angle of traction to 
be NhL: and in this case his strength was no farther 
employed than to keep his legs and thighs straight, so as 
to make them act like the long arm of a bended lever, 
represented by Lh, on whose end h the trunk of his body 
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rested as a weight, against which the horse drew, applying 
his power at right angles to the end 1 of the short arm of 
said lever, the center of the motion being a L at the 
bottom of the stumps l, o (for to draw obliquely by a rope 
fastened at h is the same as to draw by an arm of a lever at 
/ L, because / L is a line drawn perpendicularly from the 
center of motion to the line of direction hN) and the horse 
not being strong enough to raise the man's weight with 
such disadvantage, he thought he was in the right posture 
for drawing against a horse; but when in the same posture 
he attempted to draw against two horses, he was pulled 
out of his place by being lifted up, and had one of his 
knees struck against the stumps, which shattered it so, that 
even to this day, the patella or knee-pan is so loose, that 
the ligaments of it seem either to be broken or quite 
relaxed, which has taken away most of the strength of that 
leg. 

But if he had sat upon such a frame as is represented in 
the first figure, (Plate 19) he might (considering his 
strength) have kept his situation against the pulling of 
four strong horses without the least inconvenience. 

The feats which I saw him perform, a few days ago, were 
the following: 

1. By the strength of his fingers (only rubbed in coal- 
ashes to keep them from slipping) he rolled up a 
very strong and large pewter-dish. 

2. He broke seven or eight short and strong pieces of 
tobacco-pipe with the force of his middle finger, 
having laid them on the first and third finger. 

3. Having thrust under his garter the bowl of a strong 
tobacco-pipe, his legs being bent, he broke it to 
pieces by the tendons of his hams, without altering 
the bending of his leg. 

4. He broke such another bowl between his first and 
second finger, by pressing his fingers together side¬ 
ways. 




5. He lifted a table six feet long, which had half a 
hundred weight hanging to the end of it, with his 
teeth, and held it in a horizontal position for a 
considerable time. It is true the feet of the table 
rested against his knees; but as the length of the 
table was much greater than its height, that 
performance required a great strength to be 
exerted by the muscles of his loins, those of his 
neck, the masseter and temporal (muscles of the 
jaws) besides a good set of teeth. 

6. He took an iron kitchen-poker, about a yard long, 
and three inches in circumference, and holding it 
in his right hand, he struck upon his bare left arm, 
between the elbow and the wrist till he bent the 
poker nearly to a right angle. 

7. He took such another poker, and holding the ends 
in his hands, and the middle against the back of his 
neck, he brought both ends of it together before 
him; and, what was yet more difficult, he pulled it 
almost straight again: because the muscles which 
separate the arms horizontally from each other, are 
not so strong as those that bring them together. 

8. He broke a rope of about two inches in 
circumference which was in part wound about a 
cylinder of four inches diameter, having fastened 
the other end of it to straps that went over his 
shoulders; but he exerted more force to do this 
than any other of his feats, from his awkwardness 
in going about it: as the rope yielded and stretched 
as he stood upon the cylinder, so that when the 
extensors of his legs and thighs had done their 
office in bringing the legs and thighs straight, he 
was forced to raise his heels from their bearings, 
and use other muscles that are weaker. But if the 
rope had been so fixed, that the part to be broken 
had been short, it would have been broken with 
four times less difficulty. 

9. I have seen him lift a rolling stone of about 800 lb. 




with his hand only, standing in a frame above it, 
and taking hold of a chain that was fastened to it. 
By this I reckon that he may be almost as strong 
again as those who are generally reckoned as the 
strongest men, they generally lifting no more than 
400 lib. in that manner. The weakest men who are 
in health and not too fat, lift about 125 lib. having 
about half the strength of the strongest. (N.B. This 
sort of comparison is chiefly in relation to the 
muscles of the loins; because in doing this one 
must stoop forward a little. We must also add the 
weight of the body to the weight lifted. So that if 
the weakest man's body weighs 150 lib. that added 
to 125 lib. makes the whole weight lifted by him 
275 lib. Then if the stronger man's body weighs 
also 150 lib. the whole weight lifted by him will be 
550 lib. that is, 400 lib. and the 150 lib. which his 
body weighs. Topham weighs about 200 lib. which 
added to the 800 lib. that he lifts, makes 1000 lib. 
But he ought to lift 900 lib. besides the weight of 
his body, to be as strong again as a man of 150 lib.- 
weight who can lift 400 lib. 

Now as all men are not proportionably strong in every 
part, but some are stronger in the arms, some in the legs, 
and others in the back, according to the work and exercise 
which they use, we can't judge of a man's strength by 
lifting only; but a method may be found to compare 
together the strength of different men in the same parts, 
and that too without straining the persons who try the 
experiment. 



Here follows a long description of 
a machine for the above purpose. 

Topham was not endowed with a 
strength of mind equal to the 
strength of his body. He was 
married to a wanton who rendered 
existence so insupportable that he 
committed suicide before he was 
forty years of age, on August 
10th, 1749. [ Interesting accounts 
of Topham's career may be found 
in Wonders of Bodily Strength, 
New York, 1873, a translation 
from the French of Depping, by 
Charles Russell; Sir David 
Brewster's, Letters on Natural 
Magic; London, 1838; Wanley's 
Wonders of the Little World, 
London, 1806; Wilson's 
Wonderful Characters, London, 
1821, (but not in the reprint of 
1869). ] 

About the year 1703 there appeared in London a native of Kent, by the name 
of Joyce, who won the name of a second Samson by a series of feats of 
strength that to the people of that day seemed little short of superhuman. Dr. 
Desaguliers, in his Experimental Philosophy, gives the following account of 
Joyce and his methods. 














About thirty years ago one Joyce, [ Or William Joy. ] a 
Kentish man, famous for his great strength (tho' not quite 
so strong as the King of Poland, by the accounts we have 
of that Prince) shewed several feats in London and the 
country, which so much surprised the spectators, that he 
was by most people called the second Sampson. [ This is 
the spelling used by Joyce, Eckenberg and others, for the 
Samson of the Bible. ] But tho’ the postures which he had 
learned to put his body into, and found out by practice 
without any mechanical theory, were such as would make 
a man of common strength do such feats as would appear 
surprising to everybody that did not know the advantages 
of those positions of the body; yet nobody then attempted 
to draw against horses, or raise great weights, or to do 
anything in imitation of him; because, as he was very 
strong in the arms, and grasped those that try'd his 
strength that way so hard, that they were obliged 
immediately to desire him to desist, his other feats 
(wherein his manner of acting was chiefly owing to the 
mechanical advantages gained by the position of his 
body) were entirely attributed to his extraordinary 
strength. 

But when he had gone out of England, or had ceased to 
shew his performances, for eight or ten years; men of 
ordinary strength found out the way of making such 
advantage of the same postures as Joyce had put himself 
into, as to pass for men of more than common strength, by 
drawing against horses, breaking ropes, lifting vast 
weights, &c. (tho' they cou'd in none of the postures really 
perform so much as Joyce; yet they did enough to amaze 
and amuse, and get a great deal of money) so that every 
two or three years we have a new second Sampson. 

Some fifteen years subsequent to Joyce's advent, another so-called Samson, 
this time a German named John Charles Van Eckenberg, toured Europe with a 
remarkable performance along the same lines as Joyce's. Dr. Desaguliers saw 
this man and has this to say of him: 




After having seen him once, I guessed at his manner of 
imposing on the multitude; and being resolved to be fully 
satisfied in the matter, I took four very curious persons 
with me to see him again, viz. the Lord Marquis of 
Tullibardine, Dr. Alexander Stuart, Dr. Pringle, and a 
mechanical workman, who used to assist me in my 
courses of experiments. We placed ourselves in such a 
manner round the operator, as to be able to observe nicely 
all that he did, and found it so practicable that we 
performed several of his feats that evening by ourselves, 
and afterwards I did most of the rest as soon as I had a 
frame made to fit in to draw, and another to stand in and 
lift great weights, together with a proper girdle and hooks. 



Dr. Desaguliers illustrates Van Eckenberg's methods in a very exhaustive set 
of notes and plates, which are too technical and voluminous to repeat here, 
but I will quote sufficiently from them to make the modus operandi clear. The 
figures will be found on plate 19. 

Figs. 1 and 2 have already been explained. 








In breaking the rope one thing is to be observ'd, which 
will much facilitate the performance; and that is to place 
the iron eye L, (Fig. 3) thro' which the rope goes, in such 
a situation, that a plane going thro' its ring shall be 
parallel to the two parts of the rope; because then the rope 
will in a manner be jamm'd in it, and not slipping thro' it, 
the whole force of the man's action will be exerted on that 
part of the rope which is in the eye, which will make it 
break more easily than if more parts of the rope were 
acted upon. So the eye, tho' made round and smooth, may 
be said in some measure to cut the rope. And it is after 
this manner that one may break a whip cord, nay, a small 
jack-line with one's hand without hurting it; only by 
bringing one part of the rope to cut the other; that is, 
placing it so round one’s left hand, that by a sudden jerk, 
the whole force exerted shall act on one point of the rope. 

B is a feather bed upon which the performer falls. 

The posture of Fig. 4 Plate 19 (where the strong man 
having an anvil on his breast or belly, suffers another man 
to strike with a sledge hammer and forge a piece of iron, 
or cut a bar cold with chizzels) tho' it seems surprising to 
some people, has nothing in it to be really wondered at; 
for sustaining the anvil is the whole matter, and the 
heavier the anvil is, the less the blows are felt: And if the 
anvil was but two or three times heavier than the hammer, 
the strong man would be killed by a few blows; for the 
more matter the anvil has, the more inertia and the less 
liable it is to be struck out of its place; because when it 
has by the blow receiv'd the whole momentum of the 
hammer, its velocity will be so much less than that of the 
hammer as it has more matter than the hammer. Neither 
are we to attribute to the anvil a velocity less than the 
hammer in a reciprocal proportion of their masses or 
quantities of matter; for that would happen only if the 
anvil was to hang freely in the air (for example) by a rope, 
and it was struck horizontally by the hammer. Thus is the 
velocity given by the hammer distributed to all parts of a 
great stone, when it is laid on a man's breast to be broken; 
but when the blow is given, the man feels less of the 
weight of the stone than he did before, because in the 




reaction of the stone, all the parts of it round about the 
hammer rise towards the blow; and if the tenacity of the 
parts of the stone, is not stronger than the force with 
which it moves towards the hammer, the stone must 
break; which it does when the blow is strong, and struck 
upon the centre of gravity of the stone. 

In the 6th Fig. of Plate 19, the man IHL (the chairs IL, 
being made fast) makes so strong an arch with his 
backbone and the bones of his legs and thighs, as to be 
able not only to sustain one man, but three or four, if they 
had room to stand; or, in their stead, a great stone to be 
broken with one blow. 

In the 6th and 7th Fig. of the same plate, a man or two are 
raised in the direction CM, by the knees of the strong man 
IHL lying upon his back. A trial will suffice to show that 
this is not a difficult feat for a man of ordinary strength. 

Wanley [ Wonders of the little World, by Nathaniel Wanley, London, 1806. 
Vol. I., page 76. ] enumerates thirty men of might, each of whom was famous 
in his time. Notable among them was Barsabas, who first made a reputation in 
Flanders, where he lifted the coach of Louis XIV, which had sunk to the nave 
in the mud, all the oxen and horses yoked to it having exerted their strength in 
vain. For this service the king granted him a pension, and being soon 
promoted, he at length rose to be town-major of Valenciennes. 

Barsabas entering one day a farrier's shop in a country 
village, asked for horse shoes, the farrier showed him 
some, which Barsabas snapped in pieces as if they had 
been rotten wood, telling the farrier at the same time that 
they were too brittle, and good for nothing. The farrier 
wanted to forge some more, but Barsabas took up the 
anvil and hid it under his cloak. The farrier, when the iron 
was hot, could not conceive what had become of his anvil, 
but his astonishment was still increased when he saw 
Barsabas deposit it in its place with the utmost ease. 

Imagining that he had got the devil in his shop, he ran out 
as fast as he could, and did not venture to return till his 
unwelcome visitor had disappeared. 




Barsabas had a sister as strong as himself, but as he 
quitted his home very young, and before his sister was 
born, he had never seen her. He met with her in a small 
town of Flanders, where she carried on a rope 
manufactury. The modern Sampson bought some of her 
largest ropes which he broke like pack-thread, telling her 
they were very bad.—"I will give some better," replied 
she, "but will you pay a good price for them?"— 

"Whatever you choose," returned Barsabas, showing her 
some crown pieces. His sister took them, and breaking 
two or three of them said, "Your crowns are as little worth 
as my ropes, give me better money." Barsabas, astonished 
at the strength exhibited by this female, then questioned 
her respecting her country and family, and soon learned 
that she belonged to the same stock. 

The dauphin being desirous to see Barsabas exhibit some 
of his feats, the latter said, "My horse has carried me so 
long that I will carry him in my turn." He then placed 
himself below the animal and raising him up, carried him 
more than fifty paces, and then placed him on the ground 
without being the least hurt. 

Barsabas' sister was not unique in her century. I quote from a magazine called 

The Parlor Portfolio or Post-Chaise Companion, published in London in 

1724 : 

To be seen, at Mr. John Syme's, Peruke maker, opposite 
the Mews, Charing Cross, the surprising and famous 
Italian Female Sampson, who has been seen in several 
courts of Europe with great applause. She will absolutely 
walk, barefoot, on a red-hot bar of iron: a large block of 
marble of between two and three thousand weight she will 
permit to lie on her for some time, after which she will 
throw it off at about six feet distance, without using her 
hands, and exhibit several other curious performances, 
equally astonishing, which were never before seen in 
England. She performs exactly at twelve o'clock, and 
four, and six in the afternoon. Price half-a-crown, servants 
and children a shilling. 




From the spelling, I judge that the person who selected this lady's title must 
have been more familiar with the City Directory than with the Scriptures. 

In Edward J. Wood's Giants and Dwarfs, London, 1868,1 find the following: 

A newspaper of December 19th, 1751, announces as 
follows: 

At the new theatre in the Haymarket, this day, will be 
performed a concert of musick, in two acts. Boxes 3s., pit 
2s., gallery Is. Between the acts of the concert will be 
given, gratis, several exercises of rope-dancing and 
tumbling. There is also arrived the little woman from 
Geneva, who, by her extraordinary strength, performs 
several curious things, viz. 1st. She beats a red-hot iron 
that is made crooked straight with her naked feet. 2ndly. 

She puts her head on one chair, and her feet on another, in 
an equilibrium, and suffers five or six men to stand on her 
body, which after some time she flings off. 3rdly. An 
anvil is put on her body, on which two men strike with 
large hammers. 4thly. A stone of a hundred pounds 
weight is put on her body, and beat to pieces with a 
hammer. 5thly. She lies down on the ground, and suffers a 
stone of 1500 pounds weight to be laid on her breasts, in 
which position she speaks to the audience, and drinks a 
glass of wine, then throws the stone off her body by mere 
strength, without any assistance. Lastly, she lifts an anvil 
of 200 pound weight from the ground with her own hair. 

To begin exactly at six o'clock. 

At present the stunt with the two chairs and the six men is being exhibited as a 
hypnotic test. 

Giovanni Battista Belzoni, the famous Egyptian archeologist, who was a man 
of gigantic stature, began his public career as a strongman at the Bartholomew 
Fair, under the management of Gyngell, the conjuror, who dubbed him The 
Young Hercules. Shortly afterward he appeared at Sadler's Wells Theater, 
where he created a profound sensation, under the name of The Patagonian 
Samson. The feature of his act was carrying a pyramid of from seven to ten 
men in a manner never before attempted. He wore a sort of harness with 
footholds for the men, and when all were in position he moved about the stage 




with perfect ease, soliciting "kind applause" by waving a flag. He afterwards 
became a magician, and after various other ventures he finally landed in 
Egypt, where his discoveries were of such a nature as to secure for him an 
enviable position in "Who's Who in Archeology." 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

Contemporary strong people: Charles Jefferson; Louis Cyr; John Grun Marx; William Le 

Roy. 

The Nail King, The Human Claw-Hammer; Alexander Weyer; Mexican Billy Wells; A 
foolhardy Italian; Wilson; Herman; Sampson; Sandow; Yucca; La Blanche; Lulu Hurst.— 
The Georgia Magnet, The Electric Girl, Etc.; Annie Abbott; Mattie Lee Price.—The 
twilight of the freaks. The Dime Museums. 

Feats of strength have always interested me greatly, so that in my travels 

around the world I have made it a point to come in contact with the most 
powerful human beings of my generation. The one among these who deserves 
first mention is Charles Jefferson, with whose achievements I became quite 
familiar while we were working in the same museum many years ago. I am 
convinced that he must have been the strongest man of his time at lifting with 
the bare hands alone. He had two feats that he challenged any mortal to 
duplicate. One was picking up a heavy blacksmith's anvil by the horn and 
placing it on a kitchen table; for the other he had a block of steel, which, as 
near as I can remember, must have been about 14 inches long, 12 inches wide, 
and 7 inches thick. This block lay on the floor, and his challenge was for 
anyone to pick it up with bare hands. I noticed that it required unusually long 
fingers to grasp it, since one could get only the thumb on one side. Though 
thousands tried, I never saw, or heard, of anyone else who could juggle his 
anvil or pick up the weight. True, I saw him surreptitiously rub his fingers 
with resin, to assist in the gripping, but that could have been only of slight 
assistance to the marvelous grip the man possessed. 

It is generally conceded that Louis Cyr was, in his best days, the strongest 
man in the known world at all-round straight lifting. Cyr did not give the 
impression of being an athlete, nor of a man in training, for he appeared to be 
over-fat and not particularly muscular; but he made records in lifting which, 







to the best of my knowledge, no other man has been able to duplicate. 

John Grun Marx, a Luxemberger, must have been among the strongest men in 
the world at the time I knew him. We worked on the same bill several times; 
but it was at the Olympia, in Paris, that he shone supreme as a strongman—and 
at the same time as a weak one. For, in spite of his sovereign strength, Mars 
was no match for a pair of bright eyes; all a pretty woman had to do was to 
smile and John would wilt. And—Paris was Paris. 

Marx's strength was prodigious, and he juggled hundreds, and toyed with 
thousands, of pounds as a child plays with a rattle. He must have weighed in 
the neighborhood of three hundred pounds, and he walked like a veritable 
colossus. In fact, he reminded me of a two-footed baby elephant. 

Always good-natured, he made a host of friends both in the profession and out 
of it. After years of professional work he settled down as landlord of a public 
house in England, where, finally, he was prostrated by a mortal illness. 
Wishing to die in his native city, he returned to Luxemberg. He did not realize 
that he was bereft of his enormous strength, and those about him humored 
him: the doctor and the nurses would pretend that he hurt them when he 
grasped their hands. He died almost forgotten except by his brother artists, but 
they (myself among them) built a monument to this good-natured Hercules, 
whose only care was to entertain. 

Among the strongmen that I met during my days with the museums, one 
whom I found most interesting was William Le Roy, known as The Nail King 
and The Human Claw-Hammer, whose act appealed to me for its originality. 
So far as I could learn, it had never been duplicated. 

Le Roy was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, October 3rd, 1873. He was about 5 feet 
10 inches in height, and well set up. The inordinate strength of his jaws, teeth, 
and neck, enabled him to push a nail, held between his teeth, through a one- 
inch board; or to nail together, with his teeth, two 3/4-inch boards. He could 
draw with his teeth a large nail that had been driven completely through a two- 
inch plank. Then he would screw an ordinary two-inch screw into a hardwood 
plank with his teeth, pull it out with his teeth, and then screw it into the plank 
again and offer $100 to any man who could pull it out with a large pair of 
pincers which he proffered for the purpose. When he had performed these 
stunts in various positions, he would bend his body backward till his head 
pointed toward the floor, and in that position push a nail through a one-inch 
board held perpendicularly in a metal frame. I saw no chance for trickery in 
Le Roy's act. 




Another nail act was that of Alexander Weyer, who, either by superior 
strength or by a peculiar knack, could hold a nail between the middle fingers 
of his right hand with the head against the palm, and drive it through a one- 
inch board. But since this act did not get him very far either on the road to 
fame, or toward the big money—he turned to magic and finally became one of 
the leading Continental magicians, boasting that he was one of the few really 
expert sleight-of-hand magicians of the world. 

I met Weyer at Liege, Belgium, where we had an all-night match with playing 
cards. He admitted that there were some tricks he did not know, but he 
claimed that after once seeing any magician work he could duplicate the 
tricks. On this occasion, however, he was unable to make the boast good. 

Another clever performer of those days was Mexican Billy Wells, who 
worked on the Curio platform. His act was the old stone-breaking stunt, 
already explained, except that he had the stones broken on his head instead of 
on his body. He protected his head with a small blanket, which he passed for 
examination, and this protection seemed excusable, considering that he had to 
do at least seven shows a day. A strong man from the audience did the real 
work of the act by swinging the heavy sledge-hammer on the stone, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. Usually the stone would be riven by a single 
blow; but if it was not, Wells would yell, "Harder! harder! hit harder!" until 
the stone was broken. 

The last I saw of Billy was during one of my engagements at the Palace 
Theater, New York. He was then soliciting orders for some photograph firm, 
the halcyon days of his big money having faded to a memory. But he had 
been a good showman and his was one of the best liked working acts in the 
Curio, as the dime-museum profession was called. 

Of all the acts of this nature that I have ever seen I think the most foolhardy 
was that of an under-sized Italian who lay on his back on the floor and let fall 
from his hands, extended upward at arm's length heavy weights upon his chest- 
-the silly fool! I said as much to him—and some other things too. His act had 
little entertainment to show as compared with the pain and danger involved. I 
do not know what became of him, but I can guess. 

Among the museum attractions of those years was a man named Wilson who 
had the incredible chest expansion of twenty-one inches. This man would 
allow a strong leather strap, about the size of a trunk-strap, to be buckled 
round his chest; and then, inflating his lungs, would break it with very little 
apparent exertion. An imitator, named Herman, worked the side shows for a 




long time with a similar act, and was fairly successful, although his expansion 
was only about sixteen inches. The last time I heard of Wilson, he was 
working in the shipyards at Newport News, Virginia. 

Another "Samson," a German, among other sensational feats, such as 
breaking coins with his fingers, used to flex his muscles and break a dog- 
chain that had been fastened round the biceps of his right arm. While he was 
performing at the Aquarium, in London, he issued a challenge. Sandow, then 
a youth without reputation, accepted the challenge, went upon the stage, 
defeated him, and, since Samson's act had been the talk of the town, thus 
brought himself into instant notice, the beginning of a career in which he rose 
to the top of his profession. After several successful years on the stage, 
Sandow settled down in London, where I last heard of him as conducting a 
school of instruction in health and strength methods. 

In the tradition of the "Female Sampsons" noted in Chapter Eleven, I recall 
two strong-women who were notably good; Yucca, who lifted a horse by 
means of a harness over the shoulders; and La Blanche, who toyed with heavy 
articles in a most entertaining way. I remember these ladies particularly 
because both were remarkably good talkers—and I am referring to 
conversational quality, not to volume. 

Lulu Hurst—known variously as The Georgia Magnet, The Electric Girl, The 
Georgia Wonder, etc.-created a veritable sensation a generation ago by a 
series of feats which seemed to set the law of gravitation at defiance. Her 
methods consisted in utilizing the principles of the lever and fulcrum in a 
manner so cleverly disguised that it appeared to the audience that some 
supernatural power must be at work. Although she was exposed many times, 
her success was so marked that several other muscular ladies entered her 
province with acts that were, in several instances, superior to the original. 

One of the cleverest of these was Annie Abbott, who, if I remember rightly, 
also called herself The Georgia Magnet. She took the act to England and her 
opening performance at the Alhambra is recorded as one of the three big 
sensations of the London vaudeville stage of those days. The second sensation 
was credited to the Bullet-Proof Man. This chap wore a jacket that rifle 
bullets, fired point-blank, failed to penetrate. The composition of this jacket 
was a secret, but after the owner's death the garment was ripped open and 
found to contain-ground glass! The third sensation I must, with all due 
modesty, (business of bowing) claim for myself. 

The Magnet failed to attract after about forty-eight hours, for a keen-witted 




reporter discovered her methods and promptly published them. The bullet 
detainer also lasted only a short time only. When my opening added a third 
sensational surprise, one of the London dailies asked, "Is this going to be 
another Georgia Magnet fiasco?" 

That they were gunning for me is proved by the fact that the same newspaper 
investigator who exposed the Magnet, came upon the stage of the Alhambra 
at my press performance—the same stage where the unhappy Dixie lode-stone 
had collapsed—and though he brought along an antique slave iron, which he 
seemed to think would put an end to my public career on the spot, I managed 
to escape in less than three minutes. When I passed back his irons, he grinned 
at me and said, "I don't know how you did it, but you did!" and he shook me 
cordially by the hand. 

Some twenty-six years ago I was on the bill with Mattie Lee Price, who, 
though less well known, was in many ways superior to either Miss Hurst or 
Miss Abbott. For a time she was a sensation of the highest order, for which 
thanks were largely due to the management of her husband, a wonderful 
lecturer and a thorough showman. I think his name was White. He "sold" the 
act as no other man has sold an act before or since. 

We worked together at Kohl and Middleton's, Chicago, and the following 
week at Burton's Museum, Milwaukee; but when we made the next jump I 
found that White was not along. They had had a family squabble, the other 
apex of the triangle being a circus grafter who "shibbolethed" at some of the 
"brace games," which at that time had police protection, so far as that could 
be given. He had interfered between the couple, and was, I am sorry to say, 
quite successful as an interferer; but he was a diabolical failure when he 
attempted to duplicate White's work as lecturer, and the act, after playing a 
date or two, sank out of sight and I have heard nothing more of her 
professionally. Lately I have learned that she died in London in 1900 and is 
buried in Clements Cemetery, Fulham. 

This was one of the most positive demonstrations I have ever seen of the fact 
that showmanship is the largest factor in putting an act over. Miss Price was a 
marvelous performer, but without her husband-lecturer she was no longer a 
drawing card, and dropped to the level of an ordinary entertainer even lower, 
for her act was no longer even entertaining. 

In Chapter Eleven we read Dr. Desaguliers’ analysis of the mechanics of what 
may be called strongmanship. Similar investigations have attended the 
appearance of more recent performers. 




For instance, reviewing one of Lulu Hurst's performances, the New York 
Times, of July 13th, 1884, said: 

The "Phenomenon of the Nineteenth Century," which 
may be seen nightly at Wallack's, is not so much the 
famous Georgia girl, with her mysterious muscle, as is the 
audience which gathers to wonder at her performance. It 
is a phenomenon of stupidity, and it only goes to show 
how willingly people will be fooled, and with what 
cheerful asininity they will help on their deceivers. 

Then follows a description of her performance, which was far from 
successful, thanks to the efforts of one of the committee, a man described as 
"Mr. Thomas Johnson, a powerfully-built engraver connected with the 
Century magazine." Mr. Johnson had evidently caught her secret, and he got 
the better of her in all the tests in which he was allowed to take part. 

A disclosure of the methods employed in a few of her "tests" will serve to 
convince the reader of the fact that she possessed no supernormal power, the 
same general principles shown here being used throughout her performance. 

These explanations are taken from the French periodical La Nature, in which 
Mr. Nelson W. Perry thus sums up the attitude of the public in regard to this 
class of performance: "Electricity is a mysterious agent; therefore everything 
mysterious is electric." Of the performance of the Electric Girl this magazine 
says: 

It is a question of a simple application of the elementary 
principles of the laws of mechanics, chapter of 
equilibrium. 

We propose to point out here a certain number of such 
artifices and to describe a few of the experiments, 
utilizing for this purpose the data furnished by Mr. Perry, 
as well as those resulting from our own observations. 

One of the experiments consists in having a man or 
several men hold a cane or a billiard cue horizontally 
above the head, as shown in Fig. 1. On pushing with one 
hand, the girl forces back two or three men, who, in 




unstable equilibrium and under the oblique action of the 
thrust exerted, are obliged to fall back. This first 
experiment is so elementary and infantile that it is not 
necessary to dwell upon it. In order to show the relative 
sizes of the persons, the artist has supposed the little girl 
to be standing on a platform in the first experiment, but in 
the experiment that we witnessed this platform was 
rendered useless by the fact that the girl who performed 
them was of sufficient height to reach the cue by 
extending her arms and standing on tiptoes. 

Next we have a second and more complex experiment, 
less easily explained at first sight. 

Two men (Fig. 2) take a stick about three feet in length, 
and are asked to hold it firmly in a vertical position. The 
girl places her hand against the lower end of the stick, in 
the position shown, and the two men are invited to make 
the latter slide vertically in the girl's hand, which they are 
unable to do, in spite of their conscientious and oft- 
repeated attempts. 

Mr. Perry explains this exercise as follows: The men are 
requested to place themselves parallel to each other, and 
the girl, who stands opposite them, places the palm of her 
hand against the stick and turned toward her. She takes 
care to place her hand as far as possible from the hands of 
the two men, so as to give herself a certain leverage. She 
then begins to slide her hand along the stick, gently at 
first, and then with an increasing pressure, as if she 
wished to better the contact between the stick and her 
hand. She thus moves it from the perpendicular and asks 
the two men to hold it in a vertical position. 

This they do under very disadvantageous conditions, 
seeing the difference in the length of the arms of the lever. 
The stress exerted by the girl is very feeble, because, on 
the one hand, she has the lever arm to herself, and, on the 
other, the action upon her lever arm is a simple traction. 
When she feels that the pressure exerted is great enough, 
she directs the two men to exert a vertical stress strong 
enough to cause the stick to descend. They then imagine 
that they are exerting a vertical stress, while in reality 




their stresses are horizontal and tend to keep the stick in a 
vertical position in order to react against the pressure 
exerted at the lower end of the stick. 

There is evidently a certain vertical component that tends 
to cause the stick to descend, but the lateral pressure 
produces a sufficient friction between the hand and the 
stick to support this vertical force without difficulty. Mr. 
Perry performed the experiment by placing himself upon 
a spring balance and assuming the role of the girl, with 
two very strong men as adversaries. All the efforts made 
to cause the stick to slide in the open hand failed, and the 
excess of weight due to the vertical force always 
remained less than twenty-five pounds, despite the very 
determined and sincere stresses of the two men, who, 
unbeknown to themselves, were exerting their strength in 
a horizontal direction. 

In the experiment represented in Fig. 3, which recalls to 
mind the first one (Fig. 1), the two men are requested to 
hold the stick firmly and immovable, but the slightest 
pressure upon the extremity suffices to move the arms and 
body of the subject. Such pressure in the first place is 
exerted but slightly, and the stresses are gradually 
increased. Then, all at once, when the force exerted 
horizontally is as great as possible, and the men are 
exerting their strength in the opposite direction in order to 
resist it, the girl abruptly ceases the pressure without 
warning and exerts it in the opposite direction 
Unprepared for this change, the victims lose their 
equilibrium and find themselves at the mercy of the girl, 
and so much the more so in proportion as they are 
stronger and their efforts are greater. The experiment 
succeeds still better with three than with two men, or with 
one man. 

The experiment represented in Fig. 4, where it concerns 
the easy lifting of a very heavy person, the trick is no less 
simple. Out of a hundred persons submitted to the 
experiment, ninety-nine, knowing that the experimenter 
wishes to lift them and cause them to fall forward, grasp 
the seat or arms of the chair, and, in endeavoring to resist, 
make the whole weight of their body bear upon their feet. 




If they do not do so at the first instant, they do so when 
they are conscious of the attempts of the girl to raise the 
seat, and they help therein unconsciously. The 
experimenter, therefore, needs only to exert a horizontal 
thrust, without doing any lifting, and such horizontal 
thrust is facilitated by taking the knees as points of 
support for her elbows. As soon as a slight movement is 
effected, the hardest part of the work is over, for it is only 
necessary for the girl to cease to exert her stresses in order 
to have the chair fall back or move laterally in one 
direction or the other. At all events, the equilibrium is 
destroyed, and, before it is established again, it requires 
but little dexterity to move the subject about in all 
directions without a great expenditure of energy. The 
difficulty is not increased on seating two men, or three 
men, upon each other's knees (as shown in Fig. 4), since, 
in the latter case, the third acts as a true counter-poise to 
the first, and the whole pretty well resembles an apparatus 
of unstable equilibrium, whose centre of gravity is very 
high and, consequently, so much more easily displaced. 

All these experiments require some little skill and 
practice, but are attended with no difficulty, and, upon the 
whole, do not merit the enthusiastic articles that have 
given the "electric" or "magnetic" girl her European 
reputation. 

Strong people, whether tricksters or genuine athletes, or both, we shall 
probably have always with us. But with the gradual refinement of the public 
taste, the demand for such exhibitions as fire-eating, sword-swallowing, glass- 
chewing, and the whole repertoire of the so-called Human Ostrich, steadily 
declined, and I recall only one engagement of a performer of this type at a 
first-class theater in this country during the present generation, and that date 
was not played. 

There was still a considerable demand for these people in the dime museums, 
until the enormous increase in the number of such houses created a demand 
for freaks that was far in excess of the supply, and many houses were obliged 
to close because no freaks were obtainable, even at the enormous increase in 
salaries then in vogue. The small price of admission, and the fact that feature 
curios like Laloo or the Tocci Twins drew down seven or eight hundred 
dollars a week, show that these houses catered to a multitude of people; and 



not a few of the leading managers of to-day's vaudeville, owe their start in life 
to the dime museum. 

Among the museums that were veritable gold mines, I might mention 
Epstein's of Chicago; Brandenberg's of Philadelphia; Moore's of Detroit and 
Rochester; The Sackett and Wiggins Tour; Kohl and Middleton's; Austin and 
Stone's of Boston; Robinson of Buffalo; Ans Huber's, Globe, Harlem, 

Worth’s, and the Gayety of New York. 

The dime museum is but a memory now, and in three generations it will, in all 
probability, be utterly forgotten. A few of the acts had sufficient intrinsic 
worth to follow the managers into vaudeville, but these have no part in this 
chronicle, which has been written rather to commemorate some forms of 
entertainment over which oblivion threatens to stretch her darkening wings. 

End of Harry Houdini's Miracle Mongers and Their Methods. 
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Preface 


In PRESENTING this work to the magical fraternity of England and America, 
I desire to thank "SELBIT" for his kind assistance. 

Having seen several attempts at a solution of the Kettle Mystery, none of which 
could be called workable, I place before the Conjuring world my original 
conception of the act, which from personal experience I know to be practical 
and workable. 

I also include several magical effects that are now for the first time made public, 
and I wish to thank MAX STERLING, CHAS. TRICKEY, and ED. FIELDEN 
for the effects they so kindly placed at my disposal. 

For the Balloon Trick and the Tin Trunk Escape I know not who to thank. To 
the remainder I must plead guilty to dressing up old tricks in new clothes. 

That this small effort of mine, when read, will find a place in your book-case is 
the wish of 

Yours as ever, 

HARRY WHITELEY. 
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Introduction 


It BOILS on ice." So read the headline on many a playbill. It afforded the 

penny-a-liner a catchy title for his copy, rejoiced the hard hearts of pantomime 
comedians, who welcomed a new victim for their "gags," and, lastly, transferred 
bright sovereigns from the pockets of the great and gullible British public to the 
banking accounts of magic kettle exhibitors. 

The life of the "Great Magic Kettle Act," to give the performance its full and 
imposing title, was singularly short for so striking a novelty; more strangely 
still, the very germ of its existence proved the cause of its death—we refer to 
liquid air. Was there ever such another glaring instance of the fallacy of 
providing the public with the key to a mystery? 

Gone, but not forgotten! Dead, but it shall rise again! These pages are dedicated 
to the memory of the departed, also to nurture its successor by explaining how 
the act may be genuinely duplicated, yet minus the expense of liquid air. 

Many and varied were the efforts of those who fain would boil their kettles at 
less than a guinea per litre (the price of liquid air during the craze), but we 
hardly know whether our sympathies were more with the professor or his 
audience when calcium carbide and water were the materials used to invoke a 
semblance of steam. If at times the "steam" was less apparent to the sight than it 
might have been, it is certain the odour was painfully plain to one other of the 
five senses. 

Another equally daring discovery, that ammonia and hydrochloric acid could be 
pressed into service for the production of the sought-for vapour, proved but one 
of many attempts to arrive at a solution of a ridiculously simple problem. 
However greatly kettle operators differed in conjuring steam, to a unit they 
plumped for a double pan in which to "boil" that necessary item of the 
entertainment—ice cream. 
















Ingenious or otherwise as the magical (not magic) kettle acts proved, the thorn 
in the side of their proprietors were the freezing experiments. In this particular 
we believe even the presenters themselves will agree the results were frosts; yet 
we hope to show how easily the genuine experiments may be secured at trifling 
cost. 

There is small room for doubt that some demand will always exist for a 
scientific kettle entertainment at a reasonable fee. Apart from this, the 
possibilities which must suggest themselves from practical knowledge of the 
subject under discussion lead us to believe that this modest manual will find a 
welcome in technical libraries. 
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The Great Magic Kettle Act 

Description of the Performance from beginning to end 

The Secret Out 

How the Kettle is made to Steam 

A Word of Caution 

Preparation 

Presenting the Kettle Act 


A Careful Description of the Performance from Beginning 
to End 

Directly the curtain is raised we look for the kettle. There it is, slowly 

steaming on a stand, with a small spirit stove beneath. It is a most ordinary¬ 
looking kettle, and we barely notice a large block of ice on a centre table, two 
side-tables containing metal goblets or beakers, various culinary utensils, 
flowers, grapes, and other things, when the operator makes his entrance. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," we hear him say, "I shall have the pleasure of 
conducting a series of experiments in which nature will contradict her own 
laws. Here you see the magic kettle slowly boiling over a stove. When I place it 
on this block of ice you will notice that instead of chilling the contents the kettle 
will be made to boil furiously." 

This suggestion the operator carries out with precisely the prescribed results- 
the kettle steams as though some imp of darkness were inside puffing out a 
steady cloud of vapour through the spout. Leaving it to boil thus for the 
moment, the lecturer offers to conduct a scientific laundry, for which he 
borrows a gentleman's hat and a lady's handkerchief—the first for the washtub, 




































the last for the wash. Dropping the cambric inside the improvised tub he lifts the 
kettle from the ice, and lowering the spout well within the hat, tilts up the kettle, 
and as volumes of steam ascend from the hat we shudder for the safety of the 
borrowed articles when the fiery liquid shall have done its work. Here the kettle 
is placed on the table while the operator condoles with the owners of his tub and 
its contents. 

Our misgivings were of course unwarranted; the handkerchief is shaken out, but 
although it still steams slightly it is nevertheless dry, and, we are assured, much 
improved in the wash. Buth whether there is a difference in the cleanliness of it 
is open to question. The hat, it would seem, must be nearly full of liquid from 
the kettle; and here we are tricked again—it is as dry as the proverbial herring,- 
and both articles are restored to their respective owners. 

"It is needless for an owner of a magic kettle to have empty pockets." This 
remark the operator illustrates by inserting the kettle spout in his various 
pockets and tipping up the still boiling vessel, seemingly filling his clothes with 
its very elusive contents. 

"If your watch won't go, oil it," is another of his facetious phrases, as he takes 
out his apparently gold chronometer and liberally soaks it. Then we are assured 
that the match-making industry is doomed. "Instead of vestas, carry a kettle on 
your watch-chain; it’s so much more reliable in windy weather." The application 
of this remark is plain when, taking a cigar from his case, the demonstrator 
doses it with the kettle, this causing a flame to spring up at the proper point. 
There is no question of the smoke being other than ordinary, for the lecturer 
calmly smokes away at it just as though it were the most natural thing in the 
world to use steam instead of matches. 

Here the operator observes his kettle has become much "lighter," but whether 
this has reference to the cigar, or is meant to convey that the contents are 
exhausted, we are left to decide for ourselves while the entertainer retires 
behind the screen ostensibly to refill the article in question. When it is almost 
immediately brought forward again, we notice the kettle is now steaming but 
lightly, it being explained that to boil with its erstwhile fury it would have to be 
replaced on the block of ice. Other experiments, however, are started, and for 
the time being the kettle cannot be spared. 

A rubber ball is bounced to assure its genuineness, then dropped in one of the 
metal beakers we previously noticed. Some liquid from the kettle is poured over 
the ball, and, as with the hat and handkerchief experiment, clouds of steam rise 
from the goblet. The operator begins to shake the beaker from side to side, at 



first with no perceptible difference, but gradually the soft rubber ball hardens 
and knocks against the side of the goblet with crisp, sharp rings. 

"The ball is now as hard as steel, yet brittle as a piece of glass," says the 
exhibitor, picking out the same but now glistening ball. "Observe when I throw 
it on the floor it will break in hundreds of pieces." So saying, the ball is thrown 
down, when it splits with a report like a pistol shot, and pieces of it fly in all 
directions. 

A bunch of grapes is next experimented with. Some are thrown to the audience, 
others (about a dozen) dropped into a second goblet. The operation of pouring 
liquid over the fruit is attended with similar results to the previous experiment— 
the grapes harden and knock against the sides of the vessel which contains 
them. They are now emptied out on to a metal tray, our ears telling us the fruit 
is as hard as bullets. When some are thrown on the floor they split; others are 
thrown to the spectators, who find the grapes transformed into veritable 
hailstones. 

Chrysanthemums are treated in similar fashion. So soon as the flowers are 
dipped in a beaker containing more of the wonderful liquid the petals become 
hard and brittle, and when squeezed by the operator's fingers break in crisp 
pieces. Specimen chrysantemums in the petrified condition are presented to a 
few of the ladies present as souvenirs, with the remark: "Perhaps they will be 
appreciated the more if you retain the flowers in your warm fingers for ten 
minutes or so; they will then return to their normal condition." 

The most curious and convincing property of the liquid is doubtless shown in its 
power to solidify mercury. The operator pours a phial of quicksilver in a 
cardboard box, places this in a metal dish, pours some of the liquid over it, and 
when the cardboard wrapping is torn away, the operator holds a mercurial 
hammer with which he drives nails through wood. 

We are next invited to pass judgement on the entertainer's ability as a chef. He 
will fry us an omelette, substituting for the fire the block of ice, which it must 
be admitted appears in this instance to server the same purpose. An egg is 
broken into a frying-pan, some of the indispensable liquid is added, when at 
once the egg begins to fry, frizzling away for all world as though it were over 
the fiercest fire. "Some people like their eggs under-done, some well done," the 
chef observes; "I'm very much afraid this one is over-done." And so it is; so 
much so, in fact that nothing less than a hammer and chisel will induce the egg 
to leave the pan. When they do part company the egg is quite as hard as a piece 
of ice. 



This brings us to another and more interesting feat of cookery—the making of 
ice-cream. Eggs, sugar, and cream are beaten together in a basin, then poured in 
the pan of a chafing dish, with some liquid from the kettle in the bottom part of 
the dish. One might expect the block of ice to be employed somewhere during 
this experiment, but it is not to be. By all that's contrary, the chef places the 
chafing dish on the stand whereon we first saw the kettle at the beginning of the 
act, and the spirit stove burns briskly underneath! Evidently he is going to grill 
his ice-cream! Such, in fact, is the operator's intention. In a very little time the 
ice-cream is pronounced ready; portions are spooned from the dish on to biscuit 
wafers, and passed round for us to sample. Any hesitation we may have felt is 
dispelled when the lecturer tastes his own cooking, assuring us it is quite nice. 
"Done to a turn," he adds; and while we proceed to verify his assertion, the 
kettle is again taken behind the screen for some more liquid. 

The operator announces that he will now allow the kettle to boil again. It is 
placed on the ice and repeats its former defiance of nature by speedily starting 
to steam. So soon as the boiling is at its height, the demonstrator, in bringing his 
lecture to a close, remarks: "I trust you have been interested with this series of 
experiments, and I propose to bring my entertainment to a close by setting fire 
to this large block of ice." The steam from the kettle is now directed straight on 
to the ice, and (wonder of wonders!) it takes fire right from the centre. The 
flames leap round the ice and rise to a height of two or three feet above it, and 
upon this somewhat extraordinary spectacle the curtain comes down—the act is 
over. 


The foregoing is a straightforward, unexaggerated description of the dish we are 
serving to you—the following, an equally honest explanation of the mystery. 


The Secret Out 

The liquid we guarantee will duplicate the effects produced by liquid air is 

ether, in which is evaporated solid carbonic acid. Cheap ether at Is. 4d. per 
pound is quite as useful for our purpose as the higher-priced purer quality, and 
one pound should last two or three shows. Ordinary methylated spirit may be 
substituted for ether, but we recommend the latter as more satisfactory. 






acid. These cylinders are used in many of the large meat shops and cold storage 
establishments for refrigerating purposes; yet, while a certain quantity of solid 
acid may be secured from these cylinders, this is by no means a trustworthy 
source, it being merely mentioned in passing solely in order that the interested 
reader may, with the co-operation of his butcher, test the accuracy of our 
statements at the cost of a few pence. Otherwise we are afraid the practicability 
of our instructions may be pooh-poohed, perhaps considered unrealiable, and 
condemned to imprisonment in a corner of your bookshelf without a fair trial. 

The makers of carbonic acid gas supply a special cylinder, with an interior 
syphon arrangement, which gives off a stream of liquid carbonic. This is 
precisely what we require for our experiments. 

Presuming we are in possesion of a cylinder of the carbonic acid, or to give it its 
chemical formula, C02, this difficulty presents itself: How can it be handled? 
The simplest method is to tie a flannel bag over the cylinder nozzle, and when 
all is secure to turn the key and allow some of the contents to escape. The liquid 
carbonic acid hisses through the nozzle into the bag, solidifies as it comes in 
contact with the air, and while the gas escapes through the flannel a solid 
deposit (like snow in appearance) is retained in the bag itself. The deposit, or 
"snow," is solid carbonic acid. The quantity obtained depends of course on the 
amount of liquid allowed to escape from the cylinder. In size the flannel bag 
should be about sixteen inches deep by twelve inches wide. For each full show 
enough snow, as we shall hereafter call it, to half fill the bag is required, this 
taking about one minute in the accumulation. 

Having obtained the snow, it should be turned out on a tin dish to be made up 
into closely-packed cakes of about an inch in thickness and an inch and a half in 
diameter. A most convenient appliance for making these cakes is a wooden tube 
and rammer. A wooden gill measure with the bottom sawn off gives us an 
admirable tube or mould, and this has the added advantage of a handle, which 
users will appreciate owing to the intense coldness of the snow. For the rammer, 
a round stick nine inches long and easily fitting the mould is all that is required. 
To make a "snow cake," place the mould firmly on a metal tray, spoon some 
snow into the tube, and ram it down tight. Add more snow and continue 
ramming until the cake is of the required thickness, then raise the mould and 
push out the cake with the rammer. 

Each cake of the size mentioned is ample for one experiment. Place a snowcake 
in a metal goblet, drop in a rubber ball, pour a little ether over it, and in a very 
few seconds the ball will be frozen so hard that if dropped on the floor it will 
smash like glass. 



To explain the cause of this result briefly, it must be understood that so soon as 
ether or spirit comes into contact with the cake of carbonic acid the cake 
evaporates very rapidly, resulting in a lowering of the temperature to something 
like 150 degrees below freezing point. In this condition the combination gives 
off a steamlike vapour, and has every visible resemblance to water at boiling 
point. 


How the Kettle is made to Steam 

We VENTURE to digress a little for the moment to discuss the most 

desirable method by which to make the kettle steam. Without a doubt this can 
be achieved with carbonic acid and ether, yet an even better and cheaper result 
may be obtained by using ordinary builder's lime. In purchasing this lime hard 
lumps should be chosen, small pieces or droppings being of little use. The 
lumps should be broken into pieces the size of one’s fist, as required, since in 
this way we can be assured of having our lime fresh. Three or four pieces of 
lime placed in a kettle, with half a pint of hot water added, ensure the kettle 
boiling splendidly in thirty seconds. If the kettle is not required to boil so 
suddenly, use water only to warm. By using half a pint only of water the lime 
will absorb all the moisture by the time the kettle fairly begins to steam, and 
there need be no fear of pouring anything in the shape of liquid therefrom, no 
matter how freely it be tilted. This part wants well experimenting with to obtain 
the desired results. The most suitable kettles are the ones with their spouts high 
up, this construction preventing the lime from reaching and clogging the stem, 
which misadventure might easily happen to a kettle of the low-down-spout 
variety. 

Three kettles in all are required during the act—two for lime, one for ether. The 
lime kettles are not prepared in any way, and the arrangement we advise for the 
ether kettle is simplicity itself. Obviously the three kettles must be of one 
pattern, the one used for ether only differing from its fellows by reason of a tea- 
strainer kind of cup inside the kettle in front of the spout hole. This perforated 
cup is open at the top, and of a size to hold four snowcakes, which are dropped 
into this holder through the lid space. This arrangement is merely to keep the 
snow clear of the ether in the well of the kettle until the spirit is poured from the 
spout. When this is done the ether has naturally to pass through the cup, and, in 
passing, it sets the snow into evaporation, the result being a steamlike vapour 
issuing from the spout of the kettle, giving it an appearance of water boiling 
slightly. 





A Word of Caution 


The snow obtained from the cylinder is frightfully cold, and although it may 
be handled lightly, if retained for more than a second or two in the fingers, the 
holder exposes himself to the certain risk of painful frost bite. The snow must 
never, under any consideration, be corked or fastened up, as the constant 
evaporation which is taking place generates a gas which would burst any vessel 
from which there was no outlet. Therefore, when making the cakes, place them 
in a glass tumbler, and either cover it with a handkerchief or not, at will. If these 
instructions are remembered, there is no other danger except it be that of the 
snow vanishing, and this will assuredly happen if the cakes are made very long 
before they are required for use. When exposed to the air the snow evaporates 
away gradually. If left for more than an hour there would probably be no trace 
of its existence remaining. It is therefore advisable to make all your other 
preparations prior to running off the carbonic, leaving this until, say, fifteen 
minutes before the show. If used within thirty or forty minutes of their 
moulding the cakes should answer for all that is required of them. The syphon 
carbonic gas cylinders, costing 7s. 6d., are supposed to contain 28 lbs. of C02; 
generally there are about 30 lbs. in them. For a full act it will be necessary to 
run off from 3 lbs. to4 lbs. of gas, so that one cylinder should supply enough 
snow for seven to eight shows. The quantity of C02 in hand may be ascertained 
by weighing the cylinder, each one of which has is tare and gross weight 
impressed on the case. 


Preparation 

In ARRANGING the requirements for the Kettle Act, the reader cannot do 
better than prepare each of the following items, in the rotation in which they are 
given. First see to your block of ice. This should be square, and a well should be 
chipped from the top as near to the back as possible. This well is to contain 
ether which is required for the blaze at the finish of the performance. One ounce 
of ether is plenty for this effect, but it must not be emptied in the ice-well until 
just before the rise of the curtain. 

A pint of water should be put to boil on a stove, to be ready for use when 











required a little later on. Now see to the lime-kettles by dropping four pieces of 
lime in each. The cigars require attention next, and it is advisable to prepare two 
or three, using for preference the thickest obtainable. With a heated iron burn 
out an inch-deep hole in the large end of each smoke, and insert firmly in the 
cavity a pea-sized portion of metal potassium. Thus prepared, the cigars should 
be placed in a tumbler in readiness on one of the stage tables. During this 
operation it is imperative that one's hand are quite dry; if they are at all damp 
when handling metal potassium it is liable to take fire. Before placing aside the 
potassium put two small pieces of the metal in a thin box-lid, together with a 
little of the naphta in which metal potassium is packed for safety. These pieces 
are required for lighting the ether in the ice-well, and are placed behind the 
block of ice. 

A glass jug must now be filled with "cream," which in reality is unfrozen ice¬ 
cream mixture, which is made as follows: One pint of milk thickened with 
cornflour, to which is added vanilla fravouring and castor sugar to taste, well 
boiled and allowed to cool. Such is the contents of the jug. And also required 
for the ice-cram making experiment are one egg, basin of white sugar, a dozen 
ice wafers, empty basin, egg whisk, two spoons, and a chafing dish. 

The remaining properties to be arranged to their own advantage and the 
operator's convenience, are a bunch of grapes, rubber ball, another egg, 
chrysantemums, tube of mercury, cardboard box, a small piece of stick, and a 
hammer and chisel. 

About three-quarters of a pound of ether should now be poured in the well of 
the ether kettle. This quantity, be it noted, is more than is used in one 
demonstration, but it is advisable to have too much rather than too little; the 
ether remaining over from one show may be re-bottled and used again. 

Having concluded the arrangements already set forth, the next item is to run off 
the C02 and make your snowcakes. Nine cakes are required, their distribution 
being one each in three beakers, two in a metal dish for the mercury freezing, 
one in the frying-pan for poaching the egg, and four in the cup of the ether 
kettle. All the loose snow remaining after making the cakes must be tightly 
packed in the base of the chafing dish, and the pan placed over the snow, to 
prevent as far as possible its evaporation. 

A screen should be placed in front of a table at the back of the stage, and on the 
table the operator must arrange his three kettles and pint jug full of hot water. 
All is now in readiness for the stage to be set and the experiments presented. 




Presenting the Kettle Act 


The description prefacing our explanation of the experiments now to be 
conducted was written largely with the object of acquainting the reader with the 
order and style in which the different effects are shown. Therefore we shall, in 
this concluding section, content ourselves with brief directions which, if 
properly followed, must assure a certain success. 

We assume the stage setting is finished, everything required in the act being in 
their right places. The operator first pours a half pint of hot water in one of his 
lime kettles, sets this above the spirit stove, and gives the word to "ring up." By 
the time his opening remarks are made and the kettle poised on the ice, it will be 
abundantly steaming. In tilting the kettle spout inside the borrowed hat for the 
washing trick, nothing issues but steam, which remark also applies to the effect 
of emptying some of the contents into the pockets. 

To light the cigars it is only necessary to hold them for a moment in the steam; 
almost so soon as the potassium in the cigar ends is reached by the steam a 
small flame springs up. The operator may draw at the lighted weed with 
impunity; there is no taste from the metal and no danger. This effect is worth 
repeating with other cigars. By this time the steaming power of the lime will be 
lessening, and this kettle is changed behind the screen for the one containing 
ether. 

To freeze or petrify the rubber balls, grapes, and flowers, it is only required to 
placethem in one of the beakers containing a snowcake, and pour a little ether 
over them. For the egg-poaching on the ice the proceeding is the same, using, of 
course, a frying-pan instead of a beaker. It is advisable to break the yolk in this 
instance, since the egg will freeze more quickly in this condition. Slightly more 
ether is required for the egg, owing to it being a larger area to cover than the 
other objects frozen, and the frying pan must be tilted to cause the ether to wash 
over its contents. When properly frozen, break the egg by hammering at it for 
the audience to see how hard it has become. Mercury is no more difficult to 
freeze than the objects already treated, although it returns more quickly to its 
normal condition. 

For the ice-cream making, first break an egg into the empty basin and beat it 
well up with a whisk. Now pour the cream into the basin and add a very little 
sugar, pretending you are using considerably more than is really the case. The 
mixture is now to be well beaten together and poured into the top pan of the 












chafing dish. To freeze the mixture, raise the pan and pour a good quantity of 
ether over the snow in the bottom half of the dish, at once clapping the pan back 
again. A little time is now wasted in lighting the spirit stove over which the 
chafing dish is to be placed. Some moments are also gained in laying out the ice 
wafers on a tray, by which time the cream will be frozen about half way up 
from the bottom. Begin spooning the underneath portion of cream out first, and 
dividing it on the wafers. By the time a dozen portions are served the whole of 
the mixture will be frozen and the pan can be placed on a tray with a number of 
spoons, and passed round for any who wish to help themselves. Here the ether 
kettle is changed for the second lime kettle, in which the remaining water is 
poured. Placing it on the ice while making his concluding remarks, the operator 
waits for a few seconds until steam is well up, and then directs the spout round 
the sides of the ice, and secretly picks up the pieces of potassium from behind. 
In changing from one side of the ice to the other the potassium is let fall into the 
well of ether. At once the whole block of ice appears to catch fire, and will burn 
for quite two minutes, in which time the curtain has fallen and, we hope, been 
raised again for the operator to take a call. 
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The Wandering Orange 


Two cardboard tubes or cylinders and a couple of china plates are handed out 
for inspection. On their return the plates are laid separately on a table and one of 
the cylinders placed on each plate. An orange is now introduced which may be 
magically produced or otherwise at the conjurer's wish. The orange is dropped 
through one of the tubes on to the plate beneath, and after having raised the 
cylinder to show the fruit is really there the orange is commanded to pass to the 
second plate, previously shown empty. This transposition immediately takes 
place, and the orange can be passed to and fro at will. 

There is a charming simplicity in the secret of this pretty little trick which 
should recommend itself to many. When the orange is shown before being 
dropped through the first tube it is secretly attached to a hook at the end of a 
lenght of black thread fastened to the back edge of the table. By this means, 
according to the manner in which the tube is raised, it it possible to either show 
the orange on the plate or not. A few moments' practice will enable the reader to 
discover the proper movement. With regard to the second orange, which must 
also be fastened similarly to the first, this is procured from the table servante 
and secretly loaded into the second tube while standing it on the plate. In this 
way it will be seen how easy a matter it is to vanish and produce either orange 
when required. The requisite lenght of thread can only be determined by 
experiment, and will depend on the height of the tubes and width of table used. 
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Destiny—A Novel Card Trick 


The following card combination is one of our own arranging, and will, we 
believe, make a welcome addition to our reader's repertoire. As a sequel to other 
tricks during the progress of which a sealed envelope has been resting in full 
view in the clip of a card stand the performer asks anyone in the audience to 
think of any card in the pack. Here attention is called to the envelope, and the 
conjurer asks for the name of the thought-of card. Having ascertained this, he 
takes the envelope between his finger and thumb, opens it, and abstracts another 
smaller envelope, also sealed, and hands both to the person naming the card. 

The latter gentleman is asked to open the second envelope, and when he does so 
a third one, also sealed, is found inside, and upon this being investigated a small 
card is discovered upon which is written: "The card destined to be chosen this 

evening is-" the dash being substituted for the name of the identical card 

selected. 

For this trick fifty-two plain visiting cards are required—the number 
corresponding to a pack of playing cards. On each card must be written the 
quotation given in the preceding paragraph, with the addition of the name of a 
card until the whole pack has been named. This done, each card is sealed up in a 
small envelope, and then in a second one a trifle larger, taking the precaution to 
mark each outside envelope with a pair of dots (as used in marking playing 
cards) for the purpose of future identification. Having made up the full number, 
the envelopes must be stacked together in their suits and numerical order, 
starting with the Ace and finishing with the King. This arrangement gives us 
four packets of thirteen envelopes. These are all placed in the conjuror's trouser 
pocket, which, by the way, is constructed with four small divisions or lesser 
pockets used for separating the suits. All is now in readiness for the trick. 

When attention has been directed to the envelope, the conjuror stands with his 
hand naturally in his pocket. Directly the person thinking of the card names his 
choice the performer picks on the envelopes of the same suit, and then running 





















the thumb along their edges counts till arriving at the packet required. This is no 
lengthy or difficult task, seven envelopes being the utmost it is required to 
count, for this reason—if the card selected is seven or under we count from the 
Ace, whereas when the chosen one is higher than seven we begin at the opposite 
end of the stackthe King. Possession of the correct envelope having been 
obtained, the conjurer back-palms it (for preference with the first and third 
fingers), holding the little one open. When secure in this position the hand is 
abstracted from the pocket slowly, and, pointing with the open hand at the 
envelope on the stand, say: "Perhaps you are curious as to why this envelope 
has been here during my entertainment. I shall now show you." Walking 
carelessly to the envelope, it is taken with the finger and thumb; this action of 
its own accord bringing the back-palmed smaller envelope directly behind the 
larger one. In this position both can be passed from hand to hand without 
exposing the envelope behind. 

The larger envelope is torn open by the conjuror, and then the second one is 
drawn up from the back as though it were taken from the interior of the first. 
Both envelopes are now offered for inspection, the visiting card, which it would 
seem correctly predicts the person's thoughts, being finally discovered. 
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A Numerical Card Trick 


THE following experiment is an adoption of a somewhat old trick. In its 
present form it has puzzled many leading conjurers, which, in our opinion, 
marks the problem good enough for publication. 

Handing the pack to any person to shuffle, he is asked to take notice of any card 
between one and twenty, carefully ascertaining at what number the card stands, 
counting down from the top of the pack. The conjurer here takes possesion of 
the cards and, requesting some other person to think of a number between 
twenty and forty, leaves the room while a decision is being arrived at. Taking 
advantage of his absence from the audience the performer quickly counts thirty 
cards from the top of the pack, and then replaces them on the top, this operation 
causing the order of the first thirty cards to be reversed. 

Returning to the room the conjurer asks for the number the chosen card stood 
from the top, and then the number selected between twenty and forty, promising 
to pass the chosen card to that number. Invariably the latter selection is thirty, 
and when such is the case the cards are in readiness; but should some other 
number be chosen the conjurer must equalise this by passing from the bottom to 
the top (when the number is over thirty) representing the difference between 
thirty and the selected number. When the selection is under thirty the difference 
must be passed from the top to bottom. Remarking, "We will commence to 
count at the number the card first stood," the conjurer suits the action to the 
word, and if the directions have been properly followed, on arriving at the 
selected number, the card chosen in the first instance will be discovered. 
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A New Hot Coffee Trick 


1 HIS effect should make a capital addition to the Kettle Act, although it is 

certainly an admirable trick by itself. An ordinary looking kettle has, we will 
say, been resting innocently on the wizard's table throughout the performance. 
Into this the conjurer pours ground coffee and pure water. A few moments 
elapse and the kettle boils without being placed near a stove. Immediately the 
contents are poured from the kettle into cups and handed to the audience who 
pronounce the result to be most excellent coffee. 

The kettle is of the stamped variety with the spout high on the shoulder. Inside 
there is a cylinder fastened in the centre of the kettle and reaching nearly as high 
as the spout. This cylinder is fitted with a lid and provided with a spout of its 
own, which is continued half way along the spout of the kettle proper. The 
cylinder contains lukeward ready-made coffee, while the portion of the kettle 
round the cylinder is loaded with a few pieces of builder's lime. The ground 
coffee is dropped on to th elime, and also the water (which should have the chill 
just taken off) is poured in the same outer cavity. So soon as the water acts upon 
the lime the kettle will steam and the lukewarm coffee boil. There is absolutely 
no taste of lime in the coffee poured from the kettle, and the only smell is the 
aroma of coffee. 
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The Tin Trunk Release 


To BE locked in a borrowed steel trunk and yet escape without injuring this 
curious prison reads like the impossible, and yet the secret is simplicity itself. 

In the majority of trunks at present used the hasp on the lid is fastened with a 
couple of small bolts and nuts, the lock on the body being secured in a similar 
manner. After entering the trunk the performer takes from his pocket a small 
screw key, and at once applies himself to unscrewing the nuts in the lid. By this 
time the box should have been lifted into the stage cabinet, and the curtains 
drawn. Now the imprisoned one pushes out the bolts securing the hasp, this 
allowing him to raise the lid and step out. With a duplicate key he opens the 
lock, replaces hasp on lid, screws bak the nuts, and then re-locks and brings 
forward for inspection the uninjured trunk. 

If the trunk manipulator can pick the trunk lock there is no occasion for him to 
procure a duplicate key, but how many manipulators can pick even the 
commonest of locks? 
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Hat, Candle, and Handkerchief 
Combination 


HANDKERCHIEF is dropped in a hat covered with a plate, now a sheet of 

paper torn from a whole newspaper is shown empty and rolled into cone shape 
and the top folded in. A lighted candle is next removed from its stick, wrapped 
in a second piece of newspaper, and then replaced in the candlestick. The 
problem is to cause the handkerchief to vanish fromthe hat, then to tear up the 
ostensible candle and find it has disappeared, next to discover the handkerchief 
in the paper cone, and finally produce the lighted candle from the performer's 
pocket. 

The conjurer's wand lying on the table consists of a painted hollow brass tube 
through which a strong thread passes, attached at one end to the table and 
terminating at the opposite end in a small hook. The utility of this apparatus will 
appear later. 

One sheet of the newspaper used in the trick is prepared by pasting a second 
sheet over it, all sides being fastened with the exception of a small space at one 
of the corners. Inside this double piece of paper the duplicate handkerchief is 
concealed. 

The "candle" is simply a sheet of white glazed paper rolled to imitate the 
genuine article, with a tiny piece of real candle in the top end for lighting 
purposes. 

In the conjurer's pocket a genuine candle is placed; this is prepared by 
abstracting the wick and inserting in its place a silent striking match, with a 
small piece of emery cloth fastened in the pocket on which to light the candle in 
pulling it out. Before dropping the handkerchief in the hat it is attached to the 
hook end of the thread. In the dropping, a portion of the handkerchief is allowed 

















to hang over the side of the hat, and this piece is pushed in with the wand. This 
action gives an opportunity for moving a little away from the table, this causing 
the thread to tighten and pull the handkerchief inside the wand. The wand is 
now placed aside, and a plata put over the hat as a cover. 

The candle should now be wrapped in a piece of newspaper and laid back in the 
candlestick, while the cone is constructed from a sheet torn in the spectator's 
presence. In making this the open corner must be at the top left-hand side, 
which corner is gripped between the thumb and finger of the right hand and 
rolled from this position in order to bring the opening right into the cone. 

It now remains to crush the supposed candle between the hands, to show the hat 
empty, produce the handkerchief by withdrawing it from the cone, and, as a 
finale, to bring the lighted candle from the pocket. 
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The Kari-Kari Bird Trick 

by Chas. Trickey 


FOR this exceptionally clever problem two cardboard cylinders claim our first 

attention. The largest cylinder is 9-1/2 inches long by 4-1/2 inches in diameter. 
The second tube is a trifle smaller, made to fit easily in the first cylinder, and 
provided at the top with a projecting hook of stiff black wire. This hook answers 
two purposes: it prevents the smaller cylinder from falling through the larger 
one, and, by engaging in a concealed wire bar fastened on the back of the 
birdcage, enables the conjurer to pull the outer tube free and leave the inner one 
behind , as occasion demands. The smaller tube has a bottom to it. Two tin 
covers or lids must be procured to fit either end of the largest cylinder. The 
birdcage used should be about 14 inches high, with wire top, front, and sides, 
and wood back. Inside the cage you have a live dove and a dummy head in the 
bottom. The smaller cylinder must be suspended by means of its hook on the 
back of the cage out of sight, the other tube, lids, and a glass tumbler being 
placed on the table. Now you are ready to present the trick. 

Pass the cylinder and covers for inspection, and ask a spectator to place a lid on 
one end of the tube. Now take this cylinder, and pick up the cage to let the door 
be seen, and load No.2 tube from the back of the cage into the first cylinder, 
placing this straight away on the table. The cage is now opened, and the dove 
brought out in the right hand, which has also secretly palmed the dummy head. 
The dove is transfered to the left hand, and the conjurer appears to wring its 
head off. What really happens is this: The head is simply tucked under the bird's 
left wing and retained there by pressure of the fingers of the left hand, while the 
dummy head is exhibited in the right and then thrown on the table. The bird is 
now taken back in the right hand without the head being released, and, picking 
up the cylinder in the left, the bird is thrust head down into the tube. Now, as if 
to make more room, the cage is lifted from the table and placed on a chair. This 
is the most subtle move in the trick. The cage passes with an upward movement 
in front of the cylinder, and the inner tube is hooked on to the bar at the back, 

















and left there. The second lid is now placed on the cylinder, and this stood on an 
inverted tumbler. Anyone may now step up and open the cylinder, when, of 
course, they find the "bird has flown!" 

To conclude the trick a duplicate dove should be produced from the coat of a 
gentleman who stepped up to examine the cylinder. Doubtless some of our 
readers may prefer to dispense with the head wringing. This, of course, will not 
interfere with the effect. 
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Production of a Solid Walking-Stick 

By Chas. Trickey 


A BLACK, silver-mounted, straight walking-stick is required. This is pushed 

through the breast of your dress waistcoat, passing down left trousers leg, where 
it rests in a tiny cloth pocket sewn inside the trousers slightly towards the heel. 
The ferrule end of the stick should go in first. 

The only other requirement is a large newspaper sheet. If considered necessary, 
the paper may be given for inspection; after which it is rolled in the form of a 
cone. In making this cone the conjurer tears a slit near the bottom, making a 
gash about three inches long in an upright direction. The paper is now brought 
to the front of the stage, in order that the audience may see there is nothing in it. 
In turning round to walk back, the handle end of the walking-stick is quickly 
drawn from the vest and pushed through the slit, and then turning, with the left 
side of the spectators, the conjuror shows his right hand empty, and plunging it 
into the cone draws out the stick. This should be handed to the audience, and the 
paper crushed up and thrown aside. 

It may be considered an improvement to vanish a duplicate stick before 
producing the one from the cone. This may be done with the aid of a glazed 
paper imitation of the original timber. The paper stick should lie on the table 
under three or four sheets of newspaper. A duplicate solid stick may be given 
for inspection, and apparently wrapped in one of the sheets of newspaper. Of 
course the genuine stick is left hidden under one of the sheets, while the paper 
one is substituted. When this one has been wrapped up, the package can be 
crushed and torn, which is all that may be desired in the way of proving the 
stick to have disappeared. 
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Inflated Balloons Produced from a Hat 


ThIS quite recent addition to the stock-in-trade of a conjurer is well worthy a 
place in many programmes. The balloons used should be of the wide neck kind, 
and may be obtained at any toy dealer at threepence each. Besides these a 
number of much smaller balloons are required (the smallest obtainable), which 
cost half a crown per gross. 

Bicarbonate of soda and tartaric acid prove the most reliable inflating agents, a 
quarter of a pound of each material sufficing to inflate about half a dozen 
balloons. The tartaric acid should be emptied in a jam jar of similar vessel, just 
covered with water and allowed to stand. With the assistance of a syringe this 
tartaric water is pumped into one of the small balloons until it attains the size of 
a small egg; it is then tied up at the mouth and inserted through the neck into the 
larger balloon. Into the latter is now placed a table-spoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda and then tightly tied up. When it is desired to inflate the balloon it is nonly 
necessary to squeeze it from the outside. The pressure breaks the skin of tartaric 
water, which, acting on the carbonate, causes an effervescence that fully 
expands the balloon in a few seconds. 

If using an opera or crush hat for the trick, four of the prepared balloons can be 
concealed beneath the springs, the hat lying closed on the table. This avoids the 
necessity of loading, which operation is necessary when an ordinary hat is used. 
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An Original Billiard Ball Production 


1 HIS effective little trifle was first introduced by Mr. Max Sterling in 1892, 

and proved one of the most puzzling sleights in that entertainer's drawing-room 
menu, and is now for the first time published. 

The performer displays both hands, apparently empty (by cross-palming), and 
places both hands perfectly flat, palm to palm,, facing the audience; the hands 
are then slowly opened from the wrists, the finger tips still touching while the 
fingers themselves are stretched as far apart as possible. A gentle turn is now 
made with both hands until the palms are outward toward spectators, and a 
billiard ball is discovered resting on the still-touching fingertips. 

Like many another good thing the secret is simplicity itself. A two and a quarter 
inch hollow rubber ball (cost twopence) is all that is required. A small hole is 
cut in one side after the manner of the handkerchief ball. This enables the ball to 
be crushed perfectly flat between the closed palms; on opening from the wrists 
the ball is retained palmed in the right hand until all fingers which must still 
touch at the tips, are apart. On turning the now open hands upward and outward, 
the palmed ball is released and runs down the fingers into the cradle naturally 
formed by the touching tips. 

The rubber may be enamelled or waxed and varnished red, and so real in 
appearance is the result that detection is impossible even at close quarters. The 
natural elasticity of the rubber causes it to at once resume its spherical shape the 
moment pressure of palms is released If any difficulty is experienced in the 
preparation of the ball, they may be procured to order through Ornum's Magical 
Stores or other dealers. 
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The World in a Nutshell 


One of the most graceful effects ever worked in a drawing-room, full of 

subtle humour, expectancy, and bewildering artistic denouement, is also culled 
from the repertoire of Mr. Max Sterling, who has staged it under the above title, 
without, however, claiming its conception. That gentleman informs the writer 
that it originally formed a special feature in the programme of the late Mr. 
Sydney Pridmore, of Hinckley, with whom he was closely associated. 

Through somewhat troublesome to prepare, the brilliant reception it always 
achieves well repays the time and labour expended, and in the hands of a skilful 
worker, possesed of gentlemanly address, will go far toward filling his date- 
book. 

On entering the room or platform a small parcel is introduced, already sealed 
and tied, and handed to one of the audience to hold. A lady's ring is borrowed 
adn vanished into the heart of the parcel held at the opposite side of the room. 
The parcel, on being opened by its custodian, is seen to contain a cokernut; this 
is broken with a neat small hammer, and in turn contains another parcel 
securely tied and sealed; the second parcel contains a lemon which, on being 
peeled, discloses another small parcel securely tied and sealed; this final parcel 
covers and egg; the egg is held at the finger tips of performer and broken by a 
tap of the hammer by one of the audience; both ends are thus pierced, and from 
the egg a small stem is seen projecting, which on being pulled out, through the 
egg itself, proves a dainty nosegay of flowers to which is attached the original 
borrowed ring tied to them by a neat bow of bebe ribbon; this is handed intact to 
the owner for verification, and as a souvenir of the illusion. 

As the "magical" reader may have by this conjectured, the whole secret lies in, 
first, the vanish of the ring borrowed, and second, in the loading of the flowers 
into the egg. The rest requires elaborate and careful preparation, therefore a 
minute detailed description is given of the parcel and its extraordinary contents. 
















An ordinary egg is blown and dried, then tied up in thin brown paper and 
carefully sealed with wax. A large size lemon is the second requisite. The skin 
is divided lengthwise by a sharp clean cut with knife, and then gently peeled 
from the fruit that the juice may not saturate the skin itself. The two half-shells 
thus obtained are placed over the parcel containing egg until they join again 
exactly. A stout sewing needle and strong white cotton joins them, or very small 
pins may be used. If this work is done well it should be impossible to detect the 
joining at close quarters. It must now be wrapped up, tied, and sealed. Finally, 
the cokernut—a fairly large one—should be selected, and broken with great care 
by light hammering whilst being revolved in the left hand; constant tapping all 
round the centre ensures a clean break. Remove the fruit from the two halves, 
apply seccotine to the edges of the shells, place in the prepared parcel, then join 
neatly, pressing tightly the while until it is firmly fixed. Should the join be too 
palpable a small amount of light earth or dust may be rubbed on to the exuding 
cement until the shell appears perfect; then it is ready for its wrapping of brown 
paper, and finally inthe cover of some favourite periodical. Mr. Sterling 
invariably used Pearson's Weekly, and wove several jokes around it which, 
however, can be applied to almost any popular journal. 

To the back of the trousers sew an ordinary tie-clip to hold the nosegay of 
flowers until wanted; also, a small pocket slightly below the thigh of the right 
leg, to hold the vanished ring. 

A neat hammer, penknife, piece of flash paper, and matches complete the list of 
properties. The hammer, etc., and parcel may remain on your table throughtout 
your programme if this is to form your grand finale, and in introducing it you 
may explain to your audience that: "Undoubtedly you have been wondering 
what the strange-looking parcel on my table has to do with the magical effects I 
have worked before you. The fact is simply this, it forms my constant travelling 
companion—in fact, my portmanteau, for it contains the world in a nutshell. The 
wizards of India never perform without it, and claim for it the marvellous 
property of collecting anything that may become mislaid or lost during an 
entertainment. If anyone present should lose their senses, or even more valuable 
property, all we have to do is to investigate the contents of the mystic parcel, to 
find the missing article reposing carefully packed within its centre. I will 
endeavour to give you an illustration of my argument. Kindly name anything 
you have recently missed, and I will assist in its recovery. What, your mother-in- 
law, sir? Certainly. All I have to do—beg pardon, thought better of it. Ah, well. 
Anything else? No! Then allow me to borrow some trifling article, that you may 
witness the full process. Will any lady trust me for a few moments with a 
diamond ring; one distinctive enough to preclude the possibility of my 
duplicating it? You will observe that the parcel is securely sealed and tied, and 



perfectly free from springs or trap-doors. Perhaps you will note that it is 
wrapped in the cover of Pearson's popular weekly, but Tit-bits Anwers quite 
well. So many valuable articles are always to be found within those covers- 
they contain the world in a nutshell." 

A volunteer is invited to hold the parcel within full view of the audience and as 
far away as possible from yourself. The borrowed ring is "for greater security" 
wrapped in a piece of flash paper (faked fold) and an athletic young gentleman 
is asked to blow upon the paper—usually the most consumptive-looking young 
man is chosen as the victim;-several attempts are to be made in the blowing 
efforts—the paper can be unfolded again to prove the ring present. Accuse the 
assistant of not blowing in a straight direction—that of the upheld parcel. Light a 
match or candle, that he may see better, and in changing the paper from right to 
left hand for final blow, allow ring to drop into hand and transfer to hip pocket. 

Accidently catch paper in flame of candle; it is gone in a flash, and hands 
shown empty. Direct attention to the parcel, and to the gentleman's 
responsibility for the missing ring, should it not be recovered. 

Hand penknife to the holder of the parcel, with the request to open it carefully. 
While strings and seals are being cut assume a natural attitude with both hands 
under coat tails; take ring from pocket, and tie on to ends of bebe ribbon, then 
again into a neat double bow. By this time the first wrapper if off, and displays 
the cokernut. Bring forward both hands empty and show the nut round, 
remarking, "I may say I have the nuts grown for me on a very special tree." 

Take hammer, break the nut, and take out second parcel. Hand as before to be 
opened, then show the lemon—"Also grown for me upon a very special tree." 

With pocket-knife carefully peel lemon until third parcel is visible. Be sure and 
pocket the peel, that the secret joining may not be discovered. Get the last 
parcel opened, and, as egg is found, remark, "These are also grown for me on a 
very special tree—I mean, laid for me by a very special hen." Give hammer to 
your temporary assistant, and offer the egg to him at the tips of your right hand. 
Your left secures the button-hole and ring palmed with stem upwards towards 
fingers. When one end of egg is pierced, it is turned over and taken by the left 
hand, which secures the stem into the opening; the remaining end is similarly 
broken, and with the finger-tips of the right hand flowers are drawn stright 
through the egg itself, and handed to the lady who loaned the ring, with a few 
complimentary words terminating the trick. 
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A Floating Billiard Ball 

by Ed. Fielding 


After 


other sleights the performer offers to repeat a pass slowly, for the 


benefit of those who have not been able to follow his movements. The ball is 
taken in right hand, the left being about two feet away quite clear from the 
body. Now the ball floats from right hand to left and back again, and is then at 
once given for examination. To add to the effect the conjurer can bring his 
hands nearer together or farther apart at any time during the trick. 


The motive power is derived from a lead weight, two inches by one in size, 
provided with a grooved pulley wheel and guard, and our very old friend-black 
silk thread. 


Two dressmakers' eyes must first be sewn inside performer's trouser leg at the 
top, about one inch apart, and over the right trouser leg. The thread is now 
passed by a needle through the waistcoat from the inside, level with the top 
edge of right-hand pocket, and then again through waistcoat, this time from the 
outside, about one inch below the previous position. The needle is now taken 
off thread and teh ends tied together. The double thread is now passed through 
the eye nearest trouser fly, and put over the pulley wheel on weight, which is 
dropped down trouser leg. 

The thread is next passed through the second eye, and then secured by looping 
over one of the trouser buttons. In working the trick, while calling attention to 
the ball (which should be of light wood or ivorine), the first finger of right hand 
is slipped through the loop of thread from waistcoat and drawn out a few inches. 
When the left hand places the ball in right, the first finger of left hand goes 
between the threads, so that when hands are drawn apart a double thread, 
always taut, is provided, and along this set of lines the billiard ball runs from 
hand to hand, according to which is elevated. 


















Immediately the trick is over, and the thread is slipped from the fingers, the 
concealed weight draws it back to the waistcoat, and leaves the performer free 
to show both his hands and the ball. 

The same apparatus can be used for the floating wand. 

By using an indiarubber ball, coloured to match the solid one, a finer thread 
may be used, enabling the performer to perform it at quite close quarters. 
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An Improved Swallowing Wand 


1 HE following will be found a most useful addition to the effect of the 

conjurer using the swallowing wand. By means of our improvement the wand 
may be pushed through the assistant's back or through a borrowed hat, since the 
nickel endpiece does not need covering as in the older method of presenting the 
trick. 

The wand used is a black wooden one with nickel ends, on one of the nickel 
ends is a sliding collar, and inside this is a second collar (which can be made of 
paper) painted black to resemble the wood portion of the wand. 

In working the trick, the unprepared end of stick is pushed against assistant's 
back, while the two faked ends (one of nickel and one of paper) are palmed on 
to the opposite extremity. Now, by slightly tilting the wand, the inside black 
collar slips out and travels down the wand, dropping over the bottom nickel end, 
this producing the illusion that the metal end has been really pushed into the 
assistant. The proceeding, now, is in the same manner as in the older trick; the 
sliding end being pushed along the wand (which passes up performer's sleeve) 
until within a few inches of the "victim's" body. 

To pull the wand out again, the left hand is brought into use, apparently to assist 
in extracting the stick which the audience are assured is stuck. In reality the left 
hand palms the black collar and holds the wand while the nickel fake is drawn 
upward. At the finish the black collar is retained in the left hand, the wand is 
thrown from the right (which conceals nickel end) to the audience for them to 
"discover the hidden spring." 
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Whiteley's Three-Card Trick 


We VENTURE to believe the following card trick will be as acceptable to 

readers as it has been welcomed by all audiences to whom we have introduced 
it. A pack of cards is handed to an assistant from the auditorium for him to pass 
round and permit three different persons to take one card each. Performer now 
asks that the cards may be marked for subsequent identification, after which the 
assistant has them placed back in the pack and shuffled, and then brings the 
cards back to the conjurer, who gives them a final mix, and then puts the pack 
in the inside breast-pocket of assistant's coat, asking him to "take the chair" for 
a few moments. 

The performer now comes among the audience, and just as he steps from the 
stage the assistant startles everyone by hastily jumping from his chair and 
indicating as delicately as possible, that a certain spot has been touched, and, if 
he is a good assistant, will make it apparent that his dignity has been hurt at the 
same time. On his turning to the chair to investigate the reason of his sudden 
rise in the world, the audience see a playing card sticking to his back. This card 
is proved to be the first one selected. 

The conjurer has now passed accross the room and asks for the name of the 
second card chosen. The card is named, and the performer at once picks out 
some inoffensive gentleman many yards from him, and requests that individual 
to remove the named card from his pocket! This is done, and the card is found 
to be the identical one in question. 

Returning to the stage the conjurer asks for the name of the third and last card. 

It is given, and he proceeds to inform his assistant that the cards have been 
highly-magnetised and if he will rub the first three fingers of his left hand on his 
right arm briskly, and then, without allowing the magnetism to escape, quickly 
dip the fingers in the pocket and pull out one card—the selected one will rise 
into his hand. When this information has been acted upon the asistant's hand 



















emerges from his pocket with the third marked card in his fingers. 

The requirements for this trick are a pack of long and short cards and plenty of 
cheek. The asistant has three cards taken from the long or wide pack and returns 
to the stage. While the cards are being marked the conjurer changes the pack for 
the short or narrow ones, among which the three selected cards are collected. By 
a casual shuffle the conjurer brings these cards to the top, palms two off, and 
places the remainder (with the third chosen card uppermost) in the assistant's 
pocket. While doing this the assistant is asked to jump off the chair and pretend 
someone has run a pin in him directly the conjurer says, "One of the cards—" 
He is now seated in the chair and, while making him confortable, the performer 
pushes one of the palmed cards under the assistant's coat collar at the back, this 
now leaving one still palmed. 

Here the conjurer comes from the stage, and says: "Ladies and gentlemen, one 
of the cards—," here he looks at assistant if he has not taken his cue, and 
repeats: "One of the cards was—," and he should now be interrupted by the 
assistant's by-play. During the laughter which is incident always evokes, there is 
generally plenty of opportunity for dropping the palmed card in a gentleman's 
pocket, his hat, under a chair, or on a lady's hat. If no opportunity offers itself, 
lay your hand deliberately over some gentleman's pocket, push the card home, 
and speaking from the opposite side to withdraw his attention, say: "You won't 
mind me squeezing through-I want to get on the other side." 

It will now be apparent as to how the first two cards are discovered; the third 
method is probably known already. Given only three fingers wherewith to 
extract a card from his pocket, the assistant cannot fail to take the top one, 
which is of course what is desired, and this brings the trick, and also this modest 
manual to a 
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INTRODUCTORY 

By Geo. Lawrence 

Mr. James C. Thompson, professionally known as James Kater, and myself, offer to 
the magical fraternity, especially to the lovers of card work, the following volume on 
practical card effects. 

At the outstart, contrary to some of our contemporaries in the field of magical 
literature, absolutely no claim for originality is made. We earnestly believe that some 
of the effects are new, so far as we know, but from experience it has been shown time 
and again that a person claiming, or, in his own mind, being convinced that he has 
really invented a new effect, finds on presenting this effect to some observer, that "so 
and so" presented the same trick several years ago. A perusal of the magical 
magazines will also bear out this statement. One effect will be published in a magical 
paper or magazine by some individual, and in the current issue of another publication 
will appear a similar trick or effect by an entirely different party:- A pure 
coincidence. Again, effects described in our magazines now and then will be found 
similar to those described in some of the books formerly published, but I know that 
these writers were unaware of the existence of such previous articles; it was just 
another case of coincidence, and we therefore realize that this rule is just as 
applicable in our endeavors. 

Therefore, as stated above, originality is not claimed. It is our aim to place before the 
magical fraternity a book that will be a pleasing addition to anyone's library from its 
outward appearance, and that the contents will be a delightful feast for those 
interested in entertaining with the pasteboards, either for their own amusement, or as 
a means of livelihood. We do claim this: that every trick is practical, it being our aim 
to steer entirely clear of impractical and theoretical effects. This volume could be 
made much larger, even with workable effects, and by resorting to the theoretical, 
twice as much space could have been consumed, but, realizing that theories are not 
desired by the purchaser, we have compiled "Modem Card Effects and How to 
Perform Them." 

The word "trick" is used with some frequency throughout the book. These are tricks, 
but as the illustrious Professor Hoffman states: To the audience, they should never be 
referred to as such-they are effects, experiments, and the like; and further, a matter of 
fact presentation, doing away with fancy sleights, or allowing the audience an inkling 
of the fact that you "manipulate" the cards, heightens the effect by a large per cent. 





To obtain a startling effect in card work it is not absolutely necessary to be an expert 
manipulator, nor is it necessary to be able to execute a rapid shift, or "pass". Many of 
the most puzzling and seemingly extraordinary results in this offering are obtained by 
means of mechanical cards, or a small piece of apparatus, and the knowledge or use 
of sleight of hand is not essential: However, a good card worker should be able to 
perform feats requiring sleight of hand, for the contillued use of "fake" cards, 
duplicates, etc., would be rather embarrassing and even though accomplished without 
attracting undue attention to the substitution of various cards, additions to the pack, 
etc., should anything go wrong, to use a common expression, the performer would be 
"up in the air" unless able to instantly switch to sonle other routine or to extricate 
himself from his difficulty by the introduction of sleight of hand to cover the 
regrettable, but always with us, "mix-up". 

Outside of color changes, nothing has been done in the way of instruction in the art of 
sleight of hand, it being taken for granted that the purchaser is at least fairly familiar 
with the shift, or various forms of the "pass", the palming of cards, the top and bottom 
changes and a workable knowledge of the force; these various moves being the basic 
foundation of all sleight of hand work. However, if the reader is not familiar with 
such sleights, we advise the purchase of Erdnase's "The Expert at the Card Table", a 
booklet published before the tremendous increase in the cost of printing, paper and 
inks, and wllich is still procurable at magical dealers for 25 or 30 cents. While it is 
not our intention to boost any particular works, We believe that the greatest benefit in 
the way of passes and other sleights can be gleaned from the contents of this booklet. 
The Hermann pass, explained therein, is not generally known for the reason that it 
seems to have been omitted from most of the articles previously published on card 
work, and this pass, while being about the easiest of execution, is also the most 
invisible, and at times, about the only one that can be satisfactorily used. A few words 
as to presentation. 

A card effect, no matter how puzzling or involving, when properly presented, 
apparent supernatural powers, will not make the proper impression upon your 
audience unless it is properly presented. 

In the first place, before attempting to present even the simplest of tricks, they should 
be practiced until all the moves are made without hesitation; in other words, so that 
you present the trick just as if it were a natural routine, otherwise it will lose a large 
part of the desired effect; in fact, even a first-class trick can thusly be turned into a 
dismal failure. Again: See that you have a convincing and intelligent line of 
conversation, impressing certain points emphatically, leading your spectators to see 
things along the lines you desire, concealing the actual operations; in other words, 
acting as your MISDIRECTION, for misdirection is the secret of all magic, from the 
smallest pocket effect to the largest stage illusion. 

In conclusion we heartily and sincerely enjoin you to subscribe to one or all of the 
magical magazines; they are worth many times the price asked, keeping you in 
constant touch with the work being done by the various societies, the newest effects 
by subscribers, hints and suggestions, also the latest offerings of the various magical 
dealers. We also strongly urge your entrance into one or more of the magical 
societies, especially if such an organization be located in your own town or city. They 


are a great help to the beginner as well as a constant source of information to the 
more advanced, a congenial meeting place on the days assigned, for all these societies 
are composed of "good fellows." With best wishes for the future and continued 
success of our readers, we present the first American Book on practical card work- 
"Modern Card Effects and How to Perform Them." 

(Signed) GEO. DE LA WRENCE. JAMES KATER. 

NOTE. The position of the hands in the photographs are unnatural, it being the aim 
to demonstrate the various moves and how they are accomplished: The description of 
the effects state clearly the correct positions of the hands and body. 

GEO. DE LAWRENCE 
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COLOR CHANGES 

• The "Pass" Change 

• The Side Steal 

• Causing Two Cards to Change Color at the Same Time 

• A Quick Color Change 

• Simplicity 

• The Finger Change 

• Double Change 

• A Sucker Move 

• The Thumb Movement 


THE 'PASS’’ CHANGE 


A very pretty color change effect can be accomplished through the use of the 
Hermann pass. The face card is pointed out, and as the right hand passes the deck, it 
does so slowly, grasping half the pack, for an instant, under cover of which the "pass" 
is executed, the hand moving upwards over the cards. 

This is not only absolutely invisible to all seated in front of you, but obviates the 
necessity of the explanatory move employed in most "changes" so as to allow the 
stealing of the card. 

The use of the regular two handed pass is also desirable in these effects, but anyone 
attempting a color change by this method should be an expert in the shift, because, 
with the face of the cards exposed, the shift must be done exceedingly rapid to avoid 
discovery. We do not advise this method unless you arc an expert in handling the 
pasteboards; otherwise, the effect will not only be spoiled, but you will be exposing 
the fundamental basis of sleight of hand. 


THE SIDE STEAL 


Undoubtedly this is the neatest and most mystifying of all color changes, and to 














successfully accomplish requires considerable practice. The person not already 
familiar with this sleight will be amply repaid for the time expended in perfecting it. 
The move is not only of great value in color changes, but also in many other sleights. 
Nate Leipzig and Jack Merlin both depend almost entirely upon a variation of this 
move, and to those that have witnessed these able performers will agree that it is not 
only invisible, but can be put to exceedingly good purposes. 

As applied to color changes; the performer states that observers have an idea a card is 
concealed in the hand, proceeding to demonstrate the impossibility of such; first 
showing the right hand empty, back and front, transferring the deck from left to right 
hand, which is likewise so exhibited; the deck is again placed in left hand, the right 
hand immediately passing over face of cards, when another card is seen to have taken 
its place, and the right hand is once again shown devoid of any cards. All these moves 
being made while facing audience. 



When the deck is placed from left hand 
into right, the right should grasp it in 
this manner: Pack held horizontally; 
first finger on bottom of cards, near 
their edge, thumb on top, also near 
edge, leaving almost the entire face of 
pack to view. 



After the left hand is shown empty, in taking 
cards again the following moves are 
executed unknown to audience: Thumb of 
left hand grasps cards, on front of pack; all 
four fingers going back of pack, and as they 
do so, first and second fingers press against 
the bottom card, shoving it off the side of 
deck and into right hand, whicll is held very 
slightly bent in order to hold the card in 
place. (See illustration.) Right hand immediately moves away from pack and a 
moment later in passing over it, leaves the palmed card thereon. 


The above moves should be practiced until the transferring of pack and shoving off 
the card are made as one continuous move, without the least hesitation, and without a 
contraction of the right hand when it receives the card. Note: In photo, cards are in a 
reversed position for color change. In actual operation the faces of the cards are 
towards audience. 
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CARDS TO CHANG 
TIME 


Place the two halves of pack in the position 
as shown in illustration; that is, the face 
packet extends out over the second packet, 
allowing about half the face card of second 
packet to remain in view. It is preferable to 
have two black or two red cards showing 
when the packet is so divided, and at the 
conclusion of the color change, to have two 
cards of the opposite color showing. 


The change is made as follows: The hand apparently brushes over the cards, away 
from the body, under cover of this move the rear card of the face packet is pushed, by 
means of first finger of left hand, holding cards, into palm of right hand. (This card 
should be of opposite color to face cards.) As the hand again passes over the cards 
with a brushing motion toward the body, the palmed card is left on the face of first, or 
face packet, changing it from red to black, or vice versa, and at the same time, under 
cover of the right hand first finger of left hand pushes down the back card (or several 
cards) of face packet, covering the face card of rear or second packet, thus causing it 
to likewise change at the same instant the palmed card is being left on first packet. It 
will be found that the two changes can be made instantly, and also absolutely 
invisible. 


A QUICK COLOR CHANGE 


Deck held in left hand, thumb on top, first finger on end of cards, second, third and 
fourth fingers on bottom of pack, at about end finger joints. 











Performer states card will change 
the instant he passes his hand 
across the deck, jerking his hand 
rapidly across the face of the cards 
to illustrate; another quick move 
across face of cards and the 
change has taken place. The first 
finger shoves out three, four or 
more cards into right hand as it 
passes the deck in the supposed 
explanatory move. (See 
illustration.) The fingers of right 
hand only need cover about half 
the deck, and the instant the hand 
gets near the cards, the first finger 
rapidly bends back shooting out a 
number of the cards, which are 
grasped at the root of the thumb, 
and on second move, are simply 
left on face of pack. 


This sleight should be done very quickly to get the proper effect. It will be found after 
practicing that the movements become timed, and it does not seem probable that in 
the quick movement of explanation a card or a number of cards could be stolen. 


SIMPLICITY 


There's nothing in a name, so "simplicity" does not mean anything in this case, and y 
et the sleight described under that name is certainly a most simple method of 
executing the color change. 

As your first change; with backs of cards held toward audience, in right hand, on 
turning to left, as pack is placed in left hand, face card is palmed off and hand held 
naturally: at side. 

Attention is called to face card, which preferably should be of a different color from 
palmed card, right hand is slowly passed over face of pack, leaving the palmed card 
in view. 


THE FINGER CHANGE 



Pack held in left hand, thumb on top of cards, 
second finger at end of cards, third and little 
fingers at bottom, with first finger curled up 
and resting on back of pack, just so first joint 
is out of sight behind the pack. (See 
illustration.) Right hand is shown to be 
empty, and passed over face of cards slowly, 
fingers being slightly spread apart; on third 
operation, first finger bends in as far as 
possible, causing the bottom card of pack to 
slide out the end, where it is gripped by the thumb at its root. The card will hang at an 
angle, and the fingers can still be spread slightly without the card being seen by 
spectators, at least by those a few feet away; the next movement across face of cards 
is made similar to former ones, excepting that the card is left on the face of the pack. 

Due to the fact that the second finger is on end of pack, thumb on top and two fingers 
on bottom, it does not seem possible, even to one having a knowledge of color 
changes, that the bottom card can be stolen. 

This is a very pretty move, and with a little practice will be found a neat variation to 
the many methods of performing this sleight. 



DOUBLE CHANGE 


The below described sleight requires the use of one duplicate card. It is a neat off¬ 
hand deception and might more properly be termed a "switch" instead of a color 
change. The method of slipping a card from one half of the pack to the other half is 
widely know n, to those interested in card work at any rate. State that you will cause 
both cards to shift-making a double shift at the same time. 

Here is the necessary procedure: 

On face of pack have any desired card; and the next card, or second face card should 
be a duplicate of the second card to be used. This second card, should be near center 
of pack the pack being separated at this point, so that the mate of second face card 
will be the face card of second packet, when the pack is divided. 

One packet of cards is held in the left hand, attention being called to the face card; 
likewise attention directed to the face card of packet held in right hand (below this 
face card is the duplicate of card showing on bottom of packet in left hand). 

State that you are going to cause these two cards to change places; the bottom card of 
packet in left hand to jump to packet in right, while that bottom card will occupy a 
similar position in the packet held in left hand; in other words, causing a double shift 



of the cards. 


The two packets are brought together, close enough to allow fingers of left hand to 
rest on the bottom of right hand packet, and when packets are separated to draw this 
face card off right hand packet onto left hand packet, a shift frequently employed in 
card work. The packets are quickly drawn apart, and the former face card in right is 
now in view on bottom of left packet, and due to a duplicate card being second card 
of right packet, it is of course now exposed to view, the two cards having apparently 
changed places. 

A very effective little sleight which will fool one versed in card work, unless he is 
aware of the secret, for while the shifting of one card is a simple matter, the fact that 
both cards change places will cause an expenditure of gray matter in figuring out 
"how it is done". 


A SUCKER MOVE 


After one or two changes, state you will perform it slowly so that everyone can get 
the idea, in case they have not already done so. 

Cards are held as shown for "a quick change." Tell your audience the change is made 
as the hand moves over the deck, illustrating the movement, allowing the thumb to go 
behind the deck, the bottom card being pulled away, by an out and upward 
movement. 

As the hand again passes face of cards, it does so slowly, leaving the palmed card in 
place and continuing its upward or downward movement (as you choose) with a 
visible cramping of the fingers, allowing the audience to conceive the idea that you 
have removed a card and are holding it in the hand: the hand a moment later being 
shown free of any cards. 

THE THUMB MOVEMENT 


A little variation to off-set your regular routine. Deck held in left hand, first finger on 
outer edge, second, third and little fingers on bottom thumb resting on top of pack. 
(See illustration.) 

Right hand shown empty and then placed over face of cards, using an upward motion, 
under cover of right hand the left thumb bends down near bottom of pack and as right 
hand continues its upward motion the thumb pressing against the back card, is 
brought upwards, drawing the card also upward, the fingers of right hand bending 
slightly to retain the card therein. 


As in other moves, it is later left on face of pack. 
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THE EASY STEAL 


To a person who cannot execute a pass, or who does not want to expend the necessary 
time and energy, the following is an easy and practical method of obtaining 
possession of a selected card, which can be replaced on top of pack and alter false 
shuffling the cards, many effects are possible. In this method if so desired, several 
cards can be chosen, all of them being placed on top of packet. 


A card is freely chosen and while party is 
looking at same. Divide the packet near center, 
extending packet in left hand for card to be 
replaced thereon, immediately placing upper 
packet in right hand on top thereof, but, do this 
with a sliding motion: that is, the upper packet is 
held somewhat in advance of lower packet, with 
right thumb over the edge, and as the packets 
are placed together, the thumb pushes the top 
card of lower packet (selected card) back and 
when the upper and lower packet arc squared 
up, this selected card is sticking out at back of cards, about an inch, the right thumb 
bending the card down around end of pack, and in taking right hand away, leaving 
deck in left hand, the turned over card is carried away folded up underneath the 
thumb. (See illustrations.) It can then be placed on top of pack, or located in pocket, 
etc. 













AN EASY LOCATION 


This trick can be performed with borrowed cards, thus relieving any suspicion of 
marked cards being used. Performer runs the cards before a spectator's eyes in a fan 
shape, requesting him to remember one of the cards; as soon as a card has been noted, 
performer closes the fan, squares up pack, immediately handing it to spectator with a 
request that he shuffle same. 

Taking back the pack performer deals the cards off face up on table, stopping at the 
chosen card, or the location can be varied to suit individual fancy, or depending upon 
the dexterity of the performer. 

Run the cards by fan shape, requesting spectator to inform you when he has chosen a 
card, make it emphatic, pushing the card a little more into view, inquiring if that is the 
card, and also asking that he be sure and remember it; in the meantime, the left thumb 
bends over a small corner of this card; square up pack and offer for shuffle. 

In running through the cards, it is easy to locate this card with the turned up corner, 
but before exhibiting, smooth back the comer by pulling the card through the hand. 

To one versed in sleight of hand; after pack is received back? fan cards, asking if card 
is still in pack, locating it by the turned up comer and passing it to top, to be located in 
pocket, or as you may desire. 


THE NONPAREIL VANISH 


This is a very pretty sleight and for the conclusion of a few flourishes is hard to beat. 

After producing a fan of cards from the arm, another from the knee, this latter fan is 
taken, the balance of the pack fanned and the cards caused to entirely disappear. They 
are then removed from the performer's neck. 






Palm off a number of cards, riffle balance of deck and produce these palmed cards in 
a fan from the arm, replacing these back on the pack steal oft from bottom of pack a 
fairly good sized bunch of cards, riffle deck and reach down under knee while in this 
position, left hand holding the deck comes to an entirely natural position back of left 
ear, and half the remaining cards, or more are stuffed down under collar, the left hand 
being drawn away as fan is produced and you assume an upright position. 

Left hand holding remaining cards, with backs to audience turns over, concealing 
cards, immediately returning to the former position; just as if you were practicing the 
move; right hand with fan approaches left, left hand turns so back of hand shows, 
right gently fans same, at the same time drawing away from left; left hand is slowly 
opened, shown unmistakably empty and the cards then produced from the neck in a 
fan. 



To cause the disappearance without any abrupt moves, proceed as follows; right hand 
holding fan has thumb on outside, first and second fingers pressed against back of 
cards, holding the fan, while little finger extends out like a scoop; the fan is placed 
close to bottom of cards in left hand, and as left hand turns over, it is slightly behind 
the fun, the cards being dropped into the crook of little finger which presses them 
against back of fan; as the left hand turns over and the cards are gripped, the right 
immediately makes a downward move and then continues to fan. (See illustrations.) 

If the moves are made as above described it will be found that the sleight is 
undetectable. 

When cards are removed from neck, place back of fan against cards already concealed 
there, and then square up the pack. 




THE SEVEN CARD TRICK 


A neat little dodge to pull as an off-hand effect, but which will not allow of repetition 
before the same audience; at least on the same evening. 

From the pack, remove the four sevens, not allowing audience to see what the cards 
are, or the number thereof, loving these down on the table, then remove a packet of 
seven cards in this case also not allowing audience to observe the number of cards 
counted off. 

Exhibit a small piece of paper, demonstrating that both sides are free from writing: 
then write thereon, after turning back or standing away from the observers, a 
sentence, folding paper up and handing to some certain person to hold. N.N. hat you 
really write on the paper is:- "You will select the seven pile." Ask the party holding 
paper to make a free choice of one of the piles; ask him if that is his free choice, or if 
he desires to change his mind. After the choice of piles has been made, request him to 
open up the paper and read your message, which will be of course- "You will select 
the seven pile." 

If he has chosen the pile containing seven cards-count the cards off, enabling all to 
see that there are really seven cards in the packet, not, however, allowing the faces to 
be seen. Then pick up other packet, counting off likewise, and four cards are the 
result. 

Should the pile with the four sevens be selected, turn these cards face up, shoving that 
it contains the four sevens, then casually show that the other pile of course cannot 
contain a seven. 

This is the heads I win, tails you lose proposition, but as bold as it is you will be able 
to "put it over," at least the first time you attempt it. 


THE SUCKER S EXPLANATION 


In the parlor, at the club, and nearly everywhere, there is the usual "wise guy" who is 
always explaining your tricks, or at least attempting to do so. 

The following described effect is a good one to pull all him; it is also suitable to be 
used when having a boy or two for assistants, offer to explain to him how you find a 
selected card. 

Have a card freely selected and returned to the deck at the end as the cards are riffled, 
holding the thumb against opposite edge of cards so that this selected card cannot be 
returned all the way in deck, or flush with the other cards. Now call attention to the 
fact that you have held the end of the deck, making it impossible for him to force his 


card all the way in, and that it is now protruding; therefore, all you have to do is cut 
the cards at this point, illustrating the move by apparently cutting the cards, but in 
reality, after separating slightly so that this protruding card is the top card of bottom 
half, where you cut, press down on top card, and when taking the packets apart, this 
top card is slipped down invisibly onto the selected card, so that on completion of the 
actual cut, the selected card is really the second one from the top. 

Ask this party if they know where the card is at the present moment. Generally, 
especially if they have been paying attention, the answer will be "On the top of the 
deck." Display the top card, showing it is not the card they selected, also the bottom 
card, making a remark to the effect that evidently they are not paying attention to 
what you were doing, stating that you simply cut the cards near the middle and set 
them back in the same position, showing that the bottom card is the same, but when 
making this second separation of the cards, you again cut the top card into middle of 
pack, placing the two halves back in the same position, leaving the selected card on 
top, but this time simply turning deck over to show that the bottom card is the same as 
just shown, in the meantime palming off top card and producing from beneath their 
coat, from under your knee, or in like manner. 
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ANOTHER SUCKER GAG 


In above manner have a card selected, and also returned so as to leave it sticking out 
slightly be, and balance of cards; hold the pack with backs to spectators, catching 
hold of cards below the selected card with fingers of left hand shoving them into 
palm of right replacing this packet on top of pack and squaring up the cards, just as in 
the regular color change method. (See "A Quick Color Change.") 

The bottom card is now the selected card, and you can proceed as you desire—you can 
catch a glimpse of the card, cut pack and offer for shuffling and pull a sucker gag, 
such as passing the card and then offering to wager that the next card turned over will 
be the selected one, slipped to top of deck and produced at will.-Any way to suit 
your fancy—the above gives you the working basis the actual effect can be produced 
as may suit individual taste. 


THE SUCKER AND THE ACES 


This is one of the best little parlor stunts to make them fall and will demonstrate that, 
as Bamum said "One is bom every minute," and you will find that they come in pairs. 
When worked with a confederate as shown in second operation, it is a sure-fire hit. 

After performing some off-hand tricks, state that you are going to show them a real 
hard one, and that if they do not pay attention you are surely going to fool those 
present. Prepare your cards as follows: 

On bottom of pack place the ace of diamonds, on top it this the three of diamonds, 
then the ace of hearts and the three of hearts. 










Exhibit the bottom card as the ace of hearts, holding the deck edgewise, the thumbs 
of the right and left hands covering the end pips, but accidentally (?) allowing a flash 
of one or more pips, so they will know it is a three, at the same time turning deck face 
down and stating that you will place the ace of hearts on the table. 

Left hand grasps cards thumb on one side, fingers on the other, second, third and little 
fingers underneath pack, first finger slightly extended; as right hand starts to take off 
bottom card, little finger of left pulls back bottom card about half an inch or more, 
and the bottom card removed is actually the ace; after placing on table, draw the 
bottom card clear from pack replacing on top of cards. Now exhibit the three of 
diamonds as an ace and when removing, go through the above described movements, 
actually removing the ace of diamonds and placing on table, while the three is 
deposited on top of deck. 

You will probably he taken for an awful boob, but when turning the cards over, the 
laugh is on your audience; pick up the two aces, and while they are thinking about it, 
place the aces on the bottom of the deck taking away the two top cards (the threes), 
holding them as if you were just going to replace on deck (top and bottom change), 
inquiring what they thought the cards were. You will generally receive a reply to the 
effect that they thought the cards were the three spots; turn over the cards in you hand 
and show them that they were in reality the treys. After executing the above swindle, 
state that perhaps the experiment was too deep for your audience, that you will try 
something simpler, using the real aces this time, allowing them to inspect these aces 
if desired. 

Remove the two aces from the pack and place to one side, requesting that they pay 
close attention once more; cut the pack into two piles or packets, stating that you will 
place one ace on the top of this packet (really placing the ace on top of packet furthest 
from you). State that the other ace, you will place down in this packet, placing it 
about half way down in packet, and then quickly jerking it out and leaving on top of 
other packet, a move that can easily be distinguished by anybody looking at you. 

Don't pay any attention to remarks, but place the two packets together, stating that by 
dealing from the bottom of the deck, they will find that the two aces are now together 
in the pack. Continue dealing until you come to the first red ace, which you lay face 
up, the same as previously removed cards, on the table, turning the deck over so that 
the other ace is in view. 

You will probably be accused, mentally at least, of again being a boob, make the 
remark that possibly they don't appreciate how good the effect is, or that they are not 
paying attention and volunteer to again show them the effect. Once more remove the 
two aces and divide the pack into two packets, but first catch a glimpse of the top 
card of the pack; when cutting cards place top packet furthest away from you, take 
one red ace and place on top of this furthest pack, and on top of the card you already 
know; pick up the other ace, and about that time have a coughing spell, necessitating 
your politely turning away from the table, or on any other pretext; the instant you 
turn, your confederate picks up three or four cards from the packet which was closest 
to you—the one not already containing the ace and these three, four or five cards he 


quickly places on top of the ace. 


You innocently resume your effect, once more placing the ace in the center of the 
second packet, and when this packet is being replaced, jerk out the ace on top of the 
first packet, placing the two packets together. 

You will probably receive a lot of smiles and knowing looks, but these should be 
ignored, earnestly stating that the two aces will come together in the pack. 

Deal from the bottom and when you come to the card you glimpsed at top of deck, 
you will know that the next card is the first red ace you replaced, so in removing next 
card, again pull back with little finger, which moves the ace back from edge of cards, 
continue removing cards until you come to the other r. d ace, stating that the next card 
will be the second ace, and even going so far as to partly remove the next card, 
turning up its corner so all can see (it's an off card), but not looking at it yourself. 
Your confederate may perhaps make a bet with YOU, but in any event, move back 
the projecting card, turn the pack over and there is the other red ace. 


A CUT CARD NAMED BY ONE OF 
AUDIENCE 


This is a neat little parlor effect, requiring the use of a confederate, but it will fool 
even the wise ones. 

While performing some off-hand effects, or as a starter: shuffle cards, then hold so 
confederate can catch a glimpse of the bottom card; slip this bottom card to top of 
deck and again false shuffle cards, if desired; take a knife, or same sharp instrument, 
requesting one of the party to insert the blade there or at any place in the pack. 

When the blade has been inserted state that you are going to have some one 
concentrate their mind upon what is taking place and tell you the card that is below 
the blade of the knife. Pick out your assistant for the test; he or she will name the 
card, the one that was flashed a moment before and which is now the top card of the 
pack. 

Separate the cards at the point where the knife is inserted, but do so with a gliding 
motion towards yourself, holding onto top card so that when clear of the blade it can 
be slipped down onto top of lower packet: in other words, performing the slip pass. 

Hold out the lower packet, allowing same other person in audience to remove the card 
that was below the blade, (?) exhibiting it as the card named by another of the 
audience. 


HOW TO TELL ALL THE RED AN 
D BLACK 

CARDS IN THE DECK 


Explain that your sense of touch is so highly developed that by just feeling of the pips 
your fingers immediately are able to discern the black ink from the red, and proceed 
to illustrate, holding the deck well out in front of you and calling off each card, red. 
black and red, as they happen to be. 

Take all the red cards, and in the designating pips in the corners, with a fine needle 
make a minute puncture, which the fingers can easily and readily discern. Of course 
when feeling Of the card, if there is no pin prick you know it to be a black card, and 
vice versa. 

Another variation: 

Remove all the black cards from a deck which is not too well worn, place them in one 
pack and spring this pack; that is bend the cards in the form of an arc. Now mix all 
the cards together, but if a bunch of cards are dealt off onto the table, or spread 
around over the table you can instantly tell all the black cards as they a-in have a 
slight concave appearance; the cards laying entirely flat or flush with the table of 
course being the red ones. 

Again: This can be worked with the aid of a confederate, who presumably is an 
interested onlooker. If he is smoking have him remove his cigar at each red card, or 
some such similar signal that is not too conspicuous. 


TO NAME THE TOP CARD IN THR 
EE 

PACKETS OF CARDS 


A clever little effect, requiring only nerve and a boldness in presenting. 

While shuffling the cards, obtain a glimpse of the bottom card, and then slip this 
bottom card to top of pack; cutting the pack into three heaps on the table, and the 
third heap will have as its top card the one you glimpsed at the bottom, and which 
you of course know. 

State that first pile has as its top card the (naming the top card of third packet). Lift up 
card, stating "that is right," but not allowing audience to see it; name the top card of 
second pile as the one you now hold in your hand; as on the first card, remove but do 
not allow it to be seen by spectators; name this second card removed as the top card 


of the third packet. 


When the three cards have been removed name them over again, still not allowing 
them to be seen. Your audience will begin to think that you are just slipping one over 
(you are, too) -then lay the cards down in the order supposed to have been removed, 
naming each one as thrown to the table-making such a remark as, "Of course that is 
right did you think I was trying to deceive you." 
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CONCENTRATION 


It is often remarked that any effect with cards is performed through trickery, or, by the use of apparatus. I 
am going to endeavor to demonstrate to you that such is not a fact—that certain effects can be produced by 
the aid of what is generally termed "mental telepathy," or by an unconscious assent on your part at the 
critical moment. 

May I borrow a deck of your own cards? For, were I to use mine, immediately suspicions would be 
aroused. You can shuffle the cards if you so desire. The pack I am going to divide into two heaps or piles, 
and, as I place them face up on the table I wish you would just keep your mind on the cards—do not 
attempt to memorize them; if you do, you will soon see how foolish the statement, sometimes heard, that I, 
or anybody else can memorize the cards in any particular heap. For my part, as each card is laid down, I 
concentrate intently upon it for a fraction of a second and register it indelibly in my memory, for a purpose 
you will soon leam. Will one of you choose a packet? This one here? I will remove the others and ask you 
to thoroughly shuffle this packet, so that the arrangement of the cards is entirely changed-in other words- 
see that the cards are thoroughly mixed. 

Next, will you remove any card at all that you desire— also, you—just take one. And, over here, take 
whichever card you desire. Please note these cards firmly in your mind-that is most important, and upon 
which lies the success of my problem. Place your card back please, any place at all—likewise yourself, and 
you—take the cards too and give them a good shuffle. Thank you. 

As I deal the cards face up on the table, I want you to watch them very closely and when you see your 
card, do not, by the slightest move indicate that it is such, but do this: Think the word "stop," and, if 
conditions are proper, I will tell you when I reach your card. "Stop"—you are thinking "stop"—that is one of 
the cards selected? Correct. To continue—don't forget that mental "stop"— There it is again-that's right?- 
Again I receive the impression-that is the card you selected a minute ago, isn't it? 

If you desire, we will try the experiment again. And, this can be repeated as often as desired. 

The above results are obtained on the order of a "stripper" pack, using only certain cards, which are easily 
recognized by the manner of printing the pips on the face of the cards. Below are the cards which can be 










used, and which should be placed in one pile-all others are placed in the second pile. After sorting, the 
simplest way to get the desired pack is-when you state "Will someone please point to a packet?" If they 
point to the desired one, pick up and use, getting rid of the other; should the other be selected, ask party to 
keep it and you will use the remaining one. At completion you can ask them to try it with their packet. 

Here are the cards to use: 


SPADES: 1, 3 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
CLUBS: 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
HEARTS: 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

DIAMONDS: 7. 


In dealing off the pack these cards to be used should be laid as follows: 

Ace of Spades-Upside down, or with pointed part of ace down. 

Three-Two pips are upside down, one, right side up; place card in pile so the two pips are upside down. 
Five-Turn card so center pip and two comer pips are upside down-three are upside down-two opposite. 
Six-Place so four pips are upside down and two up. 

Seven-Center pip down, which shows-five pips down-two up. 

Eight-Place so five pips are upside down-three up. 

Nine-Place so five pips are upside down and four up. (see illustration.) 
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The same applies to the other suits, except the diamond, the seven being the only one of this suit that can 
be used; this should be placed so the center diamond is at the bottom of card, or between the lover four 
pips. 

Now, if a card is freely selected and by reversing the deck and having card inserted at the end, the cards 
can then be thoroughly shuffled and in turning cards off the deck, when you come to a card that is 
reversed, you know it is the one selected. It is necessary to watch a person, as a general rule they do not 
turn the cards in their hands; if such should be the case, of course the deck should not be reversed. A good 
method is while they are looking at a card, which has been selected, while deck was held in left hand, as 
they start to return card, place deck in right hand, grasping the opposite end and hold at tips of fingers, as 
soon as the card is partly in deck, let them have it themselves, and push card in and shuffle. 

This can be repeated as often as desired, and even though anyone becomes aware of the fact that you did 
reverse the deck, still they cannot tell you how it was that the card was located, though the average person 
will not notice the turning of the deck. 

In sorting out the cards to get them in the proper order, that is with the largest number of pips down, the 
turning of the cards when taking them off the deck is liable to be noticed: if you have to turn several in 
succession, take one and lay on wrong pile, then pick up and place on the other pile, turning the card while 
so doing. 

When the deck is handed to you, glance at the bottom card - if you place the cards right side up and deal 
off the top, tuning card over, they will come off, of course, with pips upside down, and it is then much 
easier to note when a card is reversed. 

Should the top card be a reversed card, if you did not look at the bottom, or even so, turn over the next two 
cards to see which way they are running, for possibly the bottom card may also be reversed; this will save 
you making a mistake, and even though you run through the deck, when starting over you know either the 
first or second card is the correct one. If a mistake is made, then say, "I guess your impression was not 
strong enough" -or "I received the wrong impression." 

Practice a few times before attempting to demonstrate. 


SECOND SIGHT 


The following described effect is especially suitable for parlor entertainments, and if presented in a 
mysterious manner cannot fail but to create a favorable impression upon your audience. 

Briefly, the experiment appears to the spectators as follows: A card is freely selected and shuffled back 
into the pack; performer being blindfolded; as the cards are handed to him one at a time, face down, he 
suddenly tells dealer to stop handing him cards, that the next one on the pack is the selected card he 
naming this card before it is removed from the pack. 


Either force a known card on one of the audience allowing them to replace and thoroughly shuffle the 
pack, or, allow a free selection, holding the pack yourself, and after passing this selected card to top of 
pack, steal a glimpse of it and hand pack out for further shuffling, if desired. Have a person blindfold you, 
using a handkerchief for this purpose, and see that the handkerchief is folded in and pushed up sufficiently 
high to enable you to look straight down along the nose, and this will allow YOU to see the cards as they 
are dealt out on the table. 

Have the pack divided into two nearly equal packets, one of these is selected and handed to you. Deal the 
cards from this packet face up on the table, requesting the party woo selected a card to tell you after all the 
cards have been dealt, if the selected card is in this heap. Count the cards as you deal them off, and when 
you come to the selected card, provided it is in the first packet, you will know its exact position. If the card 
is not in the first packet, and you are so informed, take second packet, dealing off in like manner on the 
table so you can glimpse the faces of the cards and likewise counting to yourself, so that when you come to 
the selected card, the position from the top of the packet is known to you. 

No matter in which packet the card lies, hand it to one of the party, preferably the person selecting the 
card, asking him to deal off cards one at a time, face down and hand to you. Supposing the selected card 
lies twelfth in the packet; when eleven cards have been handed you, tell the person to stop dealing for the 
next card is the one he selected, naming the card yourself before he has an opportunity to turn it over. 


THE APPEARING CARDS 


The effect of this trick is that of having two selected cards shuffled into the neck, same placed in an 
unprepared' goblet, covered with a handkerchief, and on command the first chosen card appears on the 
bottom of the pack, facing audience; on covering a second time the other selected card likewise makes its 
appearallce on the bottom of the pack. 

Take two cards and glue them together, back to back, so that the faces of cards show on either side, 
preferably using two entirely distinctive cards, as the four of spades, and the queen of hearts. 

Place the double card on your stand or table near the handkerchief you intend to use in presenting the 
experiment, the side of the card to be forced first laying face down. 

Force, through any of the various methods, two duphcates of this fake card, hand deck to parties who 
selected the cards with the request that they thoroughly mix their cards into the pack. 

As you return to your table, make a half pass; that is, turn the cards so each half of the pack is back to back- 
in other words. Both the front and back of the pack show the faces of the cards, but unknown to audience. 

Lay the pack on your table, on top of the fake card, pick up goblet and exhibit, then picking up the pack 
with the fake card as the bottom card, place the pack in the goblet, the fake card being to the rear. (Should 
either of the selected cards happen to be the bottom one after shuffling, proceed to cut it into deck before 
exhibition of goblet.) The handkerchief is shown from both sides in order to demonstrate that it is 
unprepared in any manner, and grasped near center and placed over the glass or goblet, but in so doing, 
take a hold of the goblet and as soon as handkerchief conceals the cards from view, give the goblet a half 


turn, which will bring the back of the pack now into view, with the first selected card facing the audience. 
After inquiry as to what the first chosen card was, and after necessary mystic passes, lift up the 
handkerchief shoving that this selected card has made its way to the bottom of the pack. 

Take this apparently selected card out of glass, placing on back of deck, holding the face to audience, as 
you would naturally place the card were backs showing, and this brings the other side of fake card showing 
from the rear. Again display handkerchief, place over goblet, making the half turn as formerly and the 
second card selected will be seen when handkerchief is removed. 

Very perplexing and when presented with a line of patter to distract from actual moves will fool even one 
versed in magic. 


ACES AND KINGS 


Take four aces and four kings, or any other sets will do, paste each king and ace together, back to back, so 
that one side of the cards will appear as an ace, the other side as a king. 

Load your regular deck as follows: Remove from it the four unprepared aces and the four unprepared 
kings. Cut the pack somewhere near the center, cards lying face down; place the four unprepared aces on 
lover portion of deck; that is on top of the packet on which you will place the other packet, or balance of 
the deck. On top of these unprepared aces place the four fake cards with the aces down, so that the kings 
face up on pack: on top of these place the upper half of deck, and on top of deck, the four unprepared 
kings. 

To operate: Deal off the four top cards and exhibit as the kings, just holding them spread out fan-wise and 
replacing back on the pack, turn deck over, making the Hermann pass as you do so. As the fake cards are 
double, by riming with the thumb you can immediately locate these cards; riffle cards slightly, separating 
deck so that the four fake cards are the bottom ones of top packet, the real or unprepared aces being the top 
cards of the lower packet. The regular two-handed pass will suffice, but it will be found much easier, and 
also more deceiving, as you slightly separate the two packets, to let one drop and turn deck over, exposing 
the fake cards on the bottom of the pack. These cards are immediately dealt off face up, of course; stating 
that you will place the four aces here on the table; turn deck over, dealing off four top cards, stating that 
you will deal the kings in this pile; not allowing these cards to be seen as in reality the, are the four aces. 

Now request the loan of some gentleman's hat, or make use of a handkerchief, picking up the four aces, 
once more exhibiting them and cover with hat or handkerchief, but in so doing,-say with the hat,-after brim 
touches table, turn over the cards in your hand so that they lay under the hat with the kings up. 

Make the announcement that you are going to cause the aces to leave the hat and take the places of the 
kings, and the kings to enter under the hat. Make passing motion, or count "one, two, three"-lift hat and 
show that thereunder are now the four kings. Pick them up and place in deck, so as to be easily gotten rid 
of, then turn over the remaining packet and the four aces are found instead of the kings, the packets 
seemingly having changed places. 


While turning over last packet it is a good idea to slip the fake cards into your pocket, and you can then 


continue with some other effect, or allow the pack to be examined. 


THE EYES OF THE JOKER 


For one using the Si Stebbins arrangement, or other prearranged system, the following will be found a very 
practical and useful diversion from the regular routine. I am indebted for this effect to Mr. Frank Sterling 
of Chicago, a real wizard with a prearranged pack. 

After a false shuffle and cut, have several cards selected from center of pack as is usual with this routine, 
but, when each card is removed, request that the card be placed in the pocket, or underneath some article, 
so that no one will be aware of the value and suit of the different cards. After such disposition has been 
made of the cards, take the joker from your pocket, or, previously remove it from the pack and lay on the 
table, stating something to the effect "that the joker is endowed with a wonderful vision; in fact, solid 
matters are no hindrance to such vision; that by placing the joker near the various cards you will endeavor 
to have him communicate to you the name thereof." 

Place the joker against the party's pocket containing card, or against the book, or whatever conceals the 
card, holding the joker to the ear and announcing the fact that the joker informs you- "the card is a black 
card, one having seven pips, you say a spade? -The seven of spades." Party on looking at their card will 
find this to be correct. The balance of the cards are treated in a like manner, the presentation and patter 
being varied, either running in a serious vein, or to comedy, as may best suit the occasion. 
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MENTAL TELEPATHY 


While being very simple of execution, the following effect, if properly presented, is 
one of the neatest of parlor tricks; one that can be performed under any conditions, 
and with borrowed cards, if desired. 

Supposing a borrowed pack is used: Inquire if the cards are all there; that is, if it is a 
complete pack, at the same time fanning out the cards, and while so doing memorize 
the three or four bottom cards in their respective order. For instance, say the bottom 
card is the ace of clubs, next the ten of diamonds, the six of hearts and the four of 
hearts following. 

Place pack on table, dividing near center, requesting some one party to count half the 
pack, you counting the balance, and be sure that this party counts the cards down one 
at a time, as you set the example, thus changing the position of the cards, or, 
reversing their original order. 

When the count is completed; if the pack contains 52 cards, state- "All right, I can 
perform the experiment," or if short a few cards- "Those few missing will make no 
difference, I can proceed with this many." The whole idea in counting the cards is to 
have the packet in hands of assistant reversed in position, so that, on the completion 
of his count, the ace of clubs will be the top card, followed by the ten of diamonds, 
the six of hearts and four of hearts. 

Take this lower packet, holding same out to a person, requesting that they remove a 
card, but seeing that the top card only is removed, and in this manner force off the 
four top cards to different members, requesting that they each look at the card and 
think intently of its suit and value, placing the card, when they have done this, so that 
you cannot observe what it is. 










Go to first party, inquire if he or she is thinking intently Or the card and place tips of 
finger against their forehead, and state- "You seem to be thinking of a black card- a 
club- let me see- the ace of clubs. Is that correct?" and proceed along like lines with 
balance of selected cards. Mr. Hugh Johnston uses a similar effect, but in his routine 
he simply glances at the bottom card, passing it to the center of the deck and forcing 
it on one of those present, continuing this until as many cards as desired are in the 
hands of the spectators, but, in this method, it is necessary to be a very good 
manipulator of cards: while in the above described method, no skill whatever is 
necessary. 


MODERN CARDS TO THE POCKE 
T 


This is a little different version from the routine usually employed, being not only 
simpler of execution, but, at the same time more mystifying in effect. 

Five cards having been selected, are returned to deck by person selecting, who 
shuffles his card therein. This is continued until the five cards have been collected or, 
a volunteer may take the pack and collect the cards. 

The trousers pocket is now shown empty, the name of the first card learned, the pack 
riffled and on reaching into pocket this card is abstracted therefrom, it being plainly 
seen that the hand is empty when entering the pocket. 

Take five duplicates of the cards you intend to force and place in trousers pocket, in 
the same order as the cards are to be forced. If you make use of the double pockets 
described in "Cards from the Pocket," place the set in the fake pocket; otherwise, 
when showing pocket empty it is necessary to push those duplicates up into top of 
pocket which can then be pulled out and apparently shown empty. 

A very good method of forcing the cards is to use a double 
card, the top one of these two cards having an eclipse cut from 
it, or, in other words, a circular cut has been made in the card, 
cutting out a small portion of the card, as shown in 
illustration. (If used to handling cards the card need not be 
made double, as you can readily stop at the faked card.) 

Place the five cards to be forced below this "fake" card. 
Approach first party requesting that as you riffle the sides of 
the cards, they call out "stop" when so desired. At the word 
"stop," let the cards fly quickly so as to stop at this fake card, 
which will be found a very simple matter, as this fake card 
will run by the thumb, and be the bottom card of the upper 
packet, so that by holding out lower packet for the card to be 
removed you have forced the first card placed below the 


"fake." Place the cards back together, repeat the operation 
with the other four, or as many cards as you choose to use. 

When last party takes their card, either make pass at fake card, 
or slip to top or bottom of deck, so that it can be palmed off 
and the deck handed to the individual selectors for the return 
of their cards. Place the fake card in your coat pocket and 
when finally receiving back the pack, show trouser pocket to 
be empty inquire name of first card, riffle comer of cards, 
reach into pocket and produce. Continue with balance of cards 
until all have been so produced. 


A BAFFLING LOCATION 

In effect: A card freely selected is returned to deck while same 
is riffled, the previously removed aces of the same color 
having been, before return of card to deck, placed one on top 
of deck and one on bottom. 

After return of card the pack is squared up, the ace shown to be at the bottom, also at 
the top, precluding the possibility of any manipulation of the deck. 

The pack is placed behind the back, stating that the cards are bashful, or some similar 
remark. Inquiry is made as to the number at which they would like to have their card 
appear. Say "five" is given, one card is removed, which is the ace, three more cards 
are likewise taken off one at a time, and the fifth card IS the selected one, the ace still 
remaining on the bottom of the deck, and being so exhibited. The double card, as 
explained in "Cards to the Pocket," is again employed. This fake card is placed 
somewhere near the center of the pack, the cards riffled, stopping at the fake card for 
its insertion, so that the selected card is now the first card below the "doctored" one. 

Square up the cards, drawing the fingers along the sides, to show that no cards are 
protruding, and relieving suspicion in the case of those familiar with the "stripper" 
deck. 

Immediately the cards are placed behind your back, cut at the fake card, shoving off 
the selected card, and replacing it on bottom of pack, but leave it extending about an 
inch, so that it can be readily removed. Show first card, the ace, and then down to the 
desired number, and this selected card is removed- without tile least hesitation, due 
to the fact that it is sticking out and can be grasped at once, without having to stop 
and shove it clear from the bottom. After showing this selected card, the pack is 
turned over and the ace is seen to still be in the same position, on the bottom of pack. 











THE DECEPTIVE LOCATION 


A freely selected card is placed in the deck, while held behind your back, the deck 
thoroughly squared up and shamed, yet you instantly locate this selected card. This 
requires the use of the "faked" card as shown in the "Cards to the Pocket Effect." The 
fake card is placed somewhere near the center of pack; place the pack behind your 
back and have a card drawn; square up cards; then ask that card be returned to deck, 
separating the cards at the face; again square up cards, now cut them at the fake, 
leaving the selected card on top of deck, proceed to false shuffle and then find the 
card in one of the many ways known for such location. 


CARDS FROM THE POCKET 

This is one of the best card effects on the market, especially suitable for clubs and 
kindred entertainments where real card work is appreciated. It can be performed with 
audience on all sides of you. 

In effect it is that of having a pack of ordinary playing cards thoroughly shuffled, the 
pack then divided into two packets, one of which is placed in the right hand trousers 
pocket, the other in the left hand pocket. Upon any member of the audience calling 
for any particular card, this card is immediately removed from the pocket and 
displayed; any number of cards can be so removed, and then poker hands, or the like, 
such as straights and flushes, full houses, etc. 

The operation of this effect requires the employment of two packs, though the 
knowledge of only one is suspected by the spectators. Both packs are comprised of 
ordinary cards, but before the presentation of the effect, the duplicate pack is divided 
into eight packets, one packet containing the ace to seven of spades, arranged in 
numerical order and then secured with a fairly stout rubber band, seeing that it does 
not bind too much, making the removing of a card from the packet too difficult; the 
clubs, hearts and diamonds are similarly treated; then the cards from the eights to the 
kings, inclusive, of each suit is likewise fastened by a rubber band. 

The packets of cards from one to seven, inclusive, are placed in the right hand 
trousers pocket in whatever suit order is most desirable, or the one most easily 
remembered. The other four packets, containing the eights to kings, place in the left 
hand trousers pocket in the same manner, that is, in whatever arrangement of suits 
you intend to use. A better method is that of having two sets of holders, each 
containing four pockets to act as receptacles for the cards. Such a set of holders can 
be obtained from most magical dealers, if it is not desired to manufacture. (See 
illustration.) 

In the performance of this card effect, it is also very desirable, thought not absolutely 
necessary, that the trousers be provided with double pockets; that is, two sets of 
pockets, each working independent of the other, so that the arranged cards may be 


placed in one set, the 
other set shown empty 
and the shuffled deck 
placed in this false 
pocket. 


To locate any desired 
card, you first grasp the 
packet of the desired 
suit, then running over 
the cards, remove the 
one called for. Say the 
three of spades is 
wanted. That packet is 
in the right hand pocket, the spade packet is located, and two cards run over with the 
fingers; the next card you know to be the three, this is removed and exhibited: After 
exhibiting cards lay them face up on your table so you can tell instantly what cards 
have been removed, and thus not take out a five when a six has been called for, 
providing one card ahead of this number has already been removed. 

With the prepared holders the operation is much facilitated, as the cards are more 
easily removed from the pocket in the holder than from under the elastic. For 
straights or flushes, the cards are all in suits, likewise they run in numerical order, and 
are just as easy, or perhaps easier to produce than the individual cards. 
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THE COUNT DOWN TRICK 


Run over a number of cards in the pack, asking that one be selected and that its 
location be remembered; shuffle pack, ask for some number between 10 and 15, then 
inquire at what number the selected card was when you ran the cards through. State 
you will cause it to appear at the number selected and dealing off to this number, the 
next card will be found the one selected. 

OPERATION 

Request that party remember a card and that the location of same also be 
remembered, shoving off top card into right hand and calling out "one." The next 
card, shove clear over the side of pack, so that it can be plainly seen, counting "two," 
but place this card on top of the other card first taken off. Do likewise with "three," 
"four," etc., and after having reached the count of eight, inquire if they have selected 
a card, BUT TAKE ONE MORE OFF PACK onto packet in right hand, which will 
give you nine cards therein. Place these cards back on the pack, and if you can make 
the pass, shift three cards from bottom to top of pack, if not able to perform the pass, 
loosen three cards, and, as if cutting, slip three cards to top of pack, on top of the 
cards just replaced; false shuffle, without disturbing the top dozen cards, at the same 
time asking for a number between 10 and 15. Thirteen will be given you in the 
majority of cases, in which event you already have the three cards necessary on top of 
the pack. Then inquire at what number their card was, at the same time getting ready 
to pass that number of cards from bottom to top of pack. If they say their card was 
third, pass or slip three more cards to top. After the above operation, if they gave you 
number thirteen, and their card was third, then their card will now be the thirteenth 
one in the pack, though you do not know the name of it. 

Here is the idea: You reversed the cards as you took them from the pack. If their card 
was fourth when taken from pack, adding four cards will cause it to be the tenth, etc. 


Then the number they gave you, say "12," requires that two more cards be placed on 










top; 13, three more, etc. By first passing three cards to the top you have half the 
operation performed before you ask any questions; then You can pass the desired 
number to bring their card tenth. Suppose you pass three cards, and they say "number 
12"- you have one card too many, but if their card was fifth in the pack, then pass but 
four cards, which will make their card now the twelfth. 

In taking off the cards, watch party's eye. As a general rule you can tell which card 
they selected, as the eyes by a wavering or turning signal you this fact. If you are a 
good manipulator, take a chance at this number, passing this number and three 
additional, being prepared, if your guess was wrong, or they do not give you number 
13, to pass additional cards to top, or to palm off the requisite number before handing 
pack to your assistant for counting. 


CARD CHANGED UNDER FOOT 


Remove the top two cards from the deck, exhibiting as one card, requesting party to 
hold, and then change mind, asking that they stand on the card, so there will be no 
chance of it getting away, and while bending down, either with first finger shove off 
top card, so that it can be caught against floor with the fingers and dragged free of 
hand, allowing party to place their foot on it; or, with a throwing motion, allow top 
card to - drop to floor, retaining in both cases the previously shown card in palm of 
hand, and when straightening up, the deck, which has been held in left hand, is 
transferred to the right, leaving this card on the top of the pack. 

Execute the pass, holding cut so as to force the card just replaced on top- which is 
supposed to be now on the floor. 

Force this card on some other party, requesting that they do not look at the card, and 
as soon as removed from the deck, take it away from them yourself, asking that they 
also stand on the card so as to prevent anything going wrong. Ask first party what 
their card is; they will tell you the name of the card first shown. The second party on 
being asked will not know. Tell him that is all right; it doesn't make any difference, 
but that you will cause the two cards to change places, and go through the necessary 
motions. Again ask first party what he had- then tell him to pick up the card, which 
will be found to be an off card, while the exhibited card will be found under foot of 
the second party. 

The same result may be obtained by actually only taking one card from the pack, 
freely exhibiting, and as you turn away execute the top change, placing the off card 
under his foot, and forcing the exhibited card on second party. 


THE TRAVELING CARD 


A few moves to use for one well versed in sleight of hand, varying slightly the 
average ran of off- hand effects. 

Hand the deck for examination, calling attention to the fact that there are no 
duplicates, and asking that one card be removed from the pack. Apparently hypnotize 
this card, so that it will obey your commands. Place on top of deck, cut pack near 
middle, stating you will lose card in the pack, but really perform the slip pass, leaving 
the card still at top of deck. Inquire where card is desired, on top or bottom of deck, 
inserting little finger under top card, preparatory to making the pass, if necessary. If 
the selection happens to be the top card it is already there; if at bottom, pass to that 
location, exhibit, and when turning cards over, shove the card off the side (see " The 
Side Steal "), replacing on top. False shuffle, stating you will again endeavor to have 
card appear on top, bottom or in the very center of the pack. If on top- card is already 
there; if requested at bottom, pass to bottom; if in middle, cut near center, using the 
slip pass; leave in center apparently; in reality, when placing halves together, pass to 
top. 

Ask at what number from top the card is desired; either pass the required number 
from bottom to top, or use the old stall of counting yourself, and then allowing 
spectator to count, after you have reversed the order of the cards; again false shuffle 
cards, slipping card to bottom of pack and then inquire at what number from bottom it 
is desired. On learning this number, begin taking cards from bottom of pack, but left 
little finger has in meantime moved back the bottom card a half inch or more, the 
pack being grasped overhanded, and this card will not then be observed (further 
explanation under " The Sucker and the Aces "). If it was desired to be at the sixth 
card, after removing five, little finger pushes back this card, the pack is turned over 
and there she is. As a climax, the card is slipped to top of pack, shuffled, and while 
handing to spectator with request that they remove the card and see that there are no 
duplicates, the card is palmed off and placed in your pocket, or, if possible, in the 
pocket of a spectator; from either place it is subsequently removed when found to 
have left the deck. 


WHAT NUMBER, PLEASE? 

Previous to showing this little off-hand effect, it is necessary to arrange your cards as 
follows: 

Place an eight and a nine of any suit on the bottom of the pack, the eight being the 
last, or card showing when pack is turned over; on top of the pack place a six and 
seven of any suit, the seven being the top card of pack. 

Fan out the cards, allowing one to be selected, just so it is not either one of the two 
top or two bottom cards. Request the spectators to note their card, and to please not 
forget what it is at the same time inserting your finger under the seven top cards, 
extend hand to have card replaced, and then carelessly lift off the packet above little 





finger, so that the card is replaced below these seven cards. 


It is not necessary to shuffle the deck, but if you are good at false shuffling this may 
be done,- as long as the two bottom and eight top cards retain their present position. 
Ask the party who selected the card to give you some number between five and ten. 

Let us suppose seven, the number most frequently selected, is given Turn over the top 
card, exposing the seven, saying 'You said seven -that is right- just count down and 
see if the seventh card is not yours," you holding the seven in your hand. 

If six is given, slip top card to bottom, turning over top card of pack and exhibiting 
the six, allow spectator to count down to that number after you have removed the six- 
or, you can leave the six in position, saying "Remove six cards and see if the next one 
is not your card." 

If eight is called for, turn pack over, showing an eight on bottom of pack; state 
something to this effect- 'Yes, that is right-my little indicator always tells me if you 
guess the right number, just count down and see if the eighth card is not yours." 

If nine is given, slip the bottom card to top of pack, show the nine and proceed as 
above, for the card will be the ninth down in pack. 


THE SENSITIVE LOCATION 


A freely selected card is returned to pack, the pack placed behind back, after being 
thoroughly shuffled, the performer pattering to the effect "that after considerable 
practice his fingers have become so sensitive that by touch alone he can tell a card 
that has just been held by any person, placing the cards behind the back, so that it will 
be impossible for him to obtain even a glimpse of them." After a certain number have 
been removed, he says that the next card is the selected one, and this is found to be 
correct. 

Again the fake card, as explained under " Cards to the Pocket ," is used. 


Place this card somewhere near center of deck, have a card selected, replaced below 
this fake card; cut the cards at this point leaving selected card on top (or perform the 
pass), false shuffling deck. 

When the cards are held behind back, any number are removed, from the bottom, and 
then when the selected card is felt (?) the top card is displayed, and found to be the 
one just chosen. 
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THE TURN-OVER CARDS 

Three selected cards, after being returned to pack, are caused to turn over; the first card flying to the back of the 
pack in a reversed condition; the other two being caused to turn over by hitting the back of the pack. 

The cards are freely selected, first card replaced somewhere near middle of deck in any manner you desire for 
such return, but so the pass can be performed, bringing this selected card to the top of pack, immediately after 
execution of the pass, and while the fingers of left hand still rest on top of this selected card, while approaching 
second party, drag this top card down around side of cards and onto bottom of pack in a reversed condition. By 
pressing down hard on the card, it will bend right around the sides, occupying but little space, and the right hand 
holding the pack will effectually conceal the movement. 

Have the second card replaced, make the pass, and drag this card also to the bottom of the deck; this will give you 
one card reversed somewhere near- the middle of pack, another one in the same position at bottom of pack. 

The third card should be replaced either about one-third down, or two-thirds down, so that the two reversed cards 
will not be in close proximity to each other, when third pass is made, which is done when- the last card is inserted 
in the pack, leaves this last selected card in its natural position at the top of the pack. 

Inquire name of last card, stating that you will cause it to reverse itself, and also fly to the top of the pack. A 
movement of the arm is made and the chosen card seen to apparently fly face up on the pack. 

The effect is produced similar to the old turn- over trick, excepting that the cards are not released from the hand. 
Simply push the top card over the edge of pack about a half inch, at the same time, quickly jerking the hand 
downwards a few inches and immediately jerking it up in the air, holding the pack above your head so- the card 
can plainly be seen. The thumb should be held on back of pack, the quick downward jerk causes the air to catch 
under the projecting card and turning it part ways over, the quick upward movement causes the card to turn 
completely over on the- pack; the thumb should be held away until the card has completely turned, when it 
immediately grasps the card holding- it on the pack. In appearance the card flies to the back of the pack- in a 
reversed position. 

Inquire the names of the other two cards, explaining that by tapping the deck and commanding the cards to do so, 
they will turn over so as to face the balance of the cards. Tap the deck, saying, "Jack of clubs- TURN," etc. The 










pack can then be fanned or the cards dealt off, demonstrating that the chosen cards have obeyed your commands. 


Just a little variation from the regular routine of locating chosen cards. 


SEVENTEEN CARD TRICK 

After performing some other effect, or while playing cards, count off unobserved seventeen cards from top of 
deck, keeping a bridge at this point, or if desired, keeping little finger between the seventeen and balance of deck. 

Ask a person to take a few cards, keeping these seventeen slightly separated from balance of pack, as in the 
ordinary force, and shove out a few cards; as they start to take them, state, "Oh! Take some more," endeavoring if 
possible to force the entire seventeen cards, if they don't take the entire bunch which you had separated, you can 
at a glance see how many cards in this seventeen pile are left and thus know exactly the number they do hold. 

Apparently weigh cards remaining in your hand and state, "You have just seventeen cards" (or whatever the 
number may be). Ask them to count their packet and be convinced, at the same time, while they are counting 
cards, palm off seven cards into right hand. Tell party to hold the cards tightly, and under pretense of squaring up 
their cards for them place the seven palmed cards thereon, really squaring up the cards, and handing back to them. 
Inquire of some number between 5 and 10. Seven through some unexplained reason of human nature is generally 
the one a person will choose, in which event tell them that sex en cards will immediately be transferred from your 
packet to theirs and after some mystic pass, upon counting the packet, they will find that they have now not 
seventeen, but twenty-four cards. Suppose they don't say seven. Well- here is the answer: Have a seven, eight and 
a nine on the bottom of the deck in the above order. If they say "seven," turn the deck over and expose the seven, 
stating you will cause that many cards to pass into their pile. If eight, slip the seven to top of deck, exhibit the 
eight spot, hand it to them, and then cause eight cards to travel to their pile; if a nine, it will be necessary to show 
the nine and hand them two cards as one, placing the supposed nine on their packet yourself. If six, see that a six 
is amongst the seven cards palmed onto spectator's packet; if possible have it the top card- ask them to turn over 
the top card, which is found to be a six, take it and place on bottom of your pile and cause six cards to take their 
place in the packet. 


WHERE IS IT? 


While there are several different variations of this effect, most of them are entirely too complicated, and as 
previously explained do not allow of the proper effect being obtained. As explained below, the trick really has 
three climaxes, and if properly presented will make a hit with any audience, as I have used it to advantage on 
quite a number of occasions. 



To obtain the best results it is necessary to provide yourself with a double stand; that is, a stand of some sort 
having two ledges, one above the other, indicating clearly that the same card is not picked up more than once. 

(See illustration.) 

In brief, the effect as viewed by the audience is as follows: 

A card being selected, is returned to the pack, the performer endeavoring in three guesses to locate the card. Top 
card is shown, but not being the selected card is placed on bottom ledge of stand; a card is removed from near the 
bottom this also is not the selected card, and, like the first is placed on lower ledge of stand; the performer then 
decides to remove a card from near the center of the packet, but in this is also unsuccessful; it is placed alongside 
its predecessors. 

Performer then calls for some assistance, preferably picking out a lady, stating that he is sure one of the cards on 
the stand is the selected one. After a free choice this card is taken from stand and exhibited; it is found to really be 
the selected card and is replaced on upper ledge of stand; a second choice is asked, and this also turns out to be 
the selected card, after exhibiting it is placed on upper ledge; the performer then shows that the third card is the 
selected card, placing it face up on upper ledge alongside of the other two. He then states that he does not wish 
his audience to think that he would use three cards the same, that there is only one (ace of hearts) on the stand, 
and that is the one they now see; he then turns over the other two cards which are found to be off cards. 

OPERATION 

An ordinary deck of cards and two duplicates of some one card; these three cards being placed together on top of 
deck; as you approach some person, make the pass, forcing the top one of these three, and holding cut with flesh 
of thumb or by insertion of little finger; lift up pack at this place for return of selected card, make pass, which 
leaves the three cards on top of deck again; false shuffle and either shuffle one card on top of these three cards, or 
slip a card from bottom to top of deck. 

On first choice, top card is removed, exhibited, and when turning to place on stand the top and bottom change is 
executed, so that one of the selected cards is actually left on the stand. This is repeated with the remaining two 
cards. 

When a selection has been made, exhibit that card as the one selected and when replacing on upper ledge, again 
make the top and bottom change; likewise with second choice, and while talking, these two cards can be slipped 
from bottom of deck into pocket; the last card is turned over and shown to be a selected card; then the other two 









cards are shown to be indifferent ones. 


There are really three effects in one trick. The apparent mistake in location of selected card; the selected card 
appearing at each number on the stand, and finally, the demonstration clearly showing that there is only one card 
on the stand, as selected. 


TRANSPOSITION 


When properly presented this is one of the best all-around card tricks for stage, club or entertainment work, 
especially suitable for children's parties, and being made more effective with the assistance of two boys when 
being performed. 

The effect, in brief, is that of having two volunteers, one standing on your left, the other on your right; party on 
left takes deck, counting ten cards into your left doing likewise into your right hand. 

Package of cards handed to volunteer on left, who wraps same up in handkerchief; other volunteer requested to 
watch the second packet, and on being riffled, but nine cards are found in this packet, another riffle, but eight 
remain, again, with volunteer holding cards, you apparently pick off a card, throwing it into space, and upon his 
counting the cards only seven remain. The other assistant upon unwrapping handkerchief finds he is the possessor 
of thirteen cards; three cards seemingly having passed from one packet and entered those in the handkerchief. 

When assistant on left counts out his ten cards, in verifying his count, slip your little finger under the top three 
cards, as if ready for the pass. 

After the ten have been counted by assistant on the right, turn these cards face up in your hand (those in left are 
face down) and apparently verify the account; request that he place the deck on table, pointing thereto, at the 
same time the left hand transfers the three cards above the little finger onto packet in right hand. 

I believe the following is the best method of any- at the same time covering the move. 

Have both hands far apart; bring fairly close to body, and when saying, "just set the deck on the table," the body 
turns very slightly to the right, the left hand swings to the right, and when opposite right hand, which has 
remained stationary, the three cards are released from the left hand, throwing them onto face of right; the right 
immediately turning over as the cards are caught, and being extended full length from the body, indicating the 
table, while the left is extended, also, the hands held thusly until spectator has set down the deck, all the 
movements having been made as a matter of explanation. 

Hand the packet in the right hand to volunteer on your left or right, keeping the hands apart; request this party to 
securely wrap the cards in his handkerchief and to retain a tight hold of them. The party on right is requested to 
keep eyes on packet which is held in left hand; right hand riffles corner, or moves over face of cards, making a 
throwing motion. They are then counted and but nine cards are found; this result is obtained by miscounting the 
seven cards. Actually take off the first card, also the second, taking the cards off in this manner: First card is 
removed, counting one, second card is shoved over edge of packet slightly, first card is placed on top of it, and 
the second card removed, counting two, the third card is shoved over, the two cards placed back, but this third 
card is not removed, the thumb drawing it back onto pack and the right hand going through the same motions as 
on previous operations and counting three"- on four actually take away a card, but on fifth count, do not remove 


one, then count the balance legitimately which will show nine cards in packet; again riffle the cards, this time 
making the false count on the third card only, which will show but eight cards in the packet. The next time, allow 
volunteer to hold the packet himself, apparently pick off a card, then have him count the packet himself, with the 
result that he finds but seven cards. 

Upon other volunteer counting the cards in handkerchief he finds that he is the possessor of thirteen- the three 
missing from other packet having arrived with those held in the handkerchief. 


SELECTED CARD TO POCKET 

Ask some person to count down to any desired number from top of pack, to look at and remember the card, and 
also to remember at what number the card is located. 

Take the pack, place behind your back, remove a card and place in pocket; then inquire at what number the 
selected card was in the pack; count off that number of cards, ask them to turn over the last card and see if it is the 
one selected, upon examination it will be found that this card is not the one formerly located at this position. 

Place hand in pocket, remove card, inquire name of the card they selected, turn this card over and it will be found 
to be the one picked out by the spectator. 

As no questions are asked in this trick until after your supposed carrying out of the effect, it will impress itself 
upon the uninitiated, and while being extremely simple, will convince them of extreme cleverness. 

After party has counted down and noted card, not disarranging the order of the pack, and hands the pack to you, 
immediately place it behind your back, taking a card from the bottom, bringing the pack around in front of you, 
and holding the card so that it cannot be seen, or so that the face of it cannot be observed, place in your pocket, 
getting it nicely palmed and bring out of pocket, replacing on top of pack; count down to number given, laying 
the cards on the table, ask them to turn over the card at the number given and see if it is the one selected, and 
while they are doing this, calmly palm off next card on pack (the one they first looked at), placing it in your 
pocket, though apparently just taking out the card you formerly placed therein; the card being taken from the 
pocket, with the remark that of course the card is not in the pack, as you placed it in your trousers pocket, turning 
it over, after inquiry as to its name. 

To one that does not feel safe or justified in palming card out of pocket, follow above procedure, and when cards 
are behind back, place one from the bottom on top of pack, another from the bottom is really placed in the pocket, 
and when party is looking at the last card dealt off, during this distraction it is very simple to palm off top card of 
pack and place in pocket, being careful that you don't get it mixed and extract the wrong card. 
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THE DIVIDING KNIFE 

(DeLawrence) 

Two freely selected cards are returned to the pack, which is then shuffled and 
wrapped in a piece of newspaper. A knife is taken, inserted in the paper and upon 
removing paper, spectator is allowed to remove the cards, finding one of the selected 
cards above the blade of the knife, the remaining selected card below the blade, the 
performer having stated which card was above and which one below. Two cards are 
selected at will, but performer requests that the cards be inserted back into the pack 
together, riffling- the ends of the cards for this purpose, and holding thumb against 
opposite end of pack so that the cards cannot be pushed flush with balance of pack, 
the performer pushing cards in the balance of way himself. 

When pushing in cards, have first finger resting on edge of these projecting cards and 
while showing them into deck, lever down on them, so that the deck is slightly 
separated in order that the little finger may enter at back of cards above these selected 
ones; turn slightly to left; executing the pass under cover of the turn and continue to 
square up cards. Then false shuffle, cut once or twice, without disturbing the top 
cards, then slip top card to bottom and give the deck an actual cut, but when replacing 
the two packets together, have thumb of left hand on inner sides of cards and resting 
against the cut, keeping the cards very slightly separated at the cut, as in the flesh 
grip. This cutting of the cards should be done with faces of the cards up, so that when 
top card was slipped to bottom of pack, a glimpse of it was - obtained, this will 
enable you to know the name of one of the cards, and also the knowledge of which 
card will be above the blade of the knife at completion of the stabbing. 

Take a piece of newspaper about twice or three times the size of the deck-of sufficient 
size so that it will easily go around it with a balance to spare; show this paper on both 
sides and then wrap the deck therein, but do so as follows: Deck held in left hand, 
faces of cards towards audience, all fingers showing, and thumb slightly holding 
cards apart. Paper held in right hand by upper right comer, place over face of cards, a 










couple of inches of paper above top of cards; as 
soon as paper hides cards from view, the thumb 
separates the cards at point held, pulling back the 
back section, and an inch or two of paper is pushed 
down between the separated halves of the pack, the 
thumb releases the pulled back portion and paper is 
then wrapped around the balance of pack. (See 
illustration.) On completion of this maneuver you 
will have part of the paper forced down between the 
two selected cards, this will leave a very noticeable 
crimp in the packet and the insertion of the knife at 
this point will be found an easy matter. 

Insert knife at end of cards, in the crimp, and then pull it around to the side, 
effectually concealing the act that any of the paper is forced into the deck. 

While removing paper from deck, have spectator hold handle of knife, at the same 
time inquiring names of cards. When paper is removed, state which card is above and 
which one below <;,hc blade and ask him to remove the cards himself, which are then 
exhibited to audience. 



STABBING TRICK No. 2 


Another variation of this neat effect; one that can be performed without the use of 
sleight of hand hot having the drawback of being unable to proceed further with the 
same pack. 

The effect is practically the same; two cards are selected, replaced in center of deck, 
the cards wrapped in paper; a rubber band placed around the pack, but in this case a 
knife, or similar instrument, such as a nail file, given to the spectator, who is 
requested to himself insert the blade at the spot where he thinks the selected cards lie 
in the pack. After he does so, the paper is completely removed, the upper portion of 
the deck lifted up and one of the selected cards is seen to be above the blade, while 
below the blade is found the second card. 

OPERATION 

It is necessary to use a forcing deck, consisting of any two sets of cards; take eight or 
ten cards of one kind and place to one side, likewise about the same number of the 
other kind; now arrange the balance of your deck alternately throughout; that is, say 
the cards used were the five of spades and ten of diamonds: place a five and then a 
ten. then a five and another ten, etc., until you have used up all the cards except those 
placed to one side; take these extra cards and place one packet on the top of your 
arranged cards, the other one on the bottom. 


It is now necessary that you force a card near the top of the deck, then running cards 



through, until nearly the entire deck has been run by, force another card from the 
lower packet; those two cards are replaced together in the center of the deck. Of 
course, after wrapping, a knife inserted any place at all near center of pack will 
penetrate between two of the arranged cards. There is one possible chance of an error: 
Should the two cards be replaced near center and break up y our order and the knife 
be inserted at this one point it would cut between duplicates. 


STABBING TRICK No. 3 

(Thompson) 

This variation is on the same working basis as above- that of allowing spectator to 
place knife in deck, but the cards are not prepared in any manner. Any ordinary pack 
is used, two cards are freely selected and replaced together by one of the spectators. 
Do not allow the cards to be shoved flush into pack, by holding the thumb against 
bottom edge a quarter of an inch or so of the cards will extend out; push these into the 
deck yourself, but in this manner: With deck held in left hand rig- lit hand pushes 
card into deck, but in so doing, lift up on these two projecting cards, so that little 
finger can be inserted underneath them, as they are pushed flush, turn to left, at same 
time executing the pass, and continue to square up pack. The two selected cards are 
now on bottom of pack. False shuffle, make two or three cuts without disturbing 
bottom cards, and on last cut slip bottom card to top of deck. You now have a 
selected card on the bottom and one on the top. and should obtain a glimpse of the 
card you placed on top, or the one that remains on the bottom; the idea being so you 
will know at least one of the selected cards. 

Completely wrap the deck as above, placing rubber band around if desired, and either 
stab with knife or allow spectator to do so. 

Have them hold the knife. Inquire names of 
cards while completely removing paper, 
separate the cards where the knife is 
inserted, but do so in this manner: Left 
hand grasps sides of cards, apparently to 
take lover packet, right hand takes off 
upper packet with a sliding motion towards 
yourself, but right thumb presses against 
bottom card of lower packet and removes 
this lower card, carrying it away as the 
bottom card of upper packet. (See 
illustration.) State that the card above the 

blade should be the.and exhibit it as such. Now state that the.(other selected 

card) should be the top card of this packet (indicating lower packet) at the same time 
the right hand approaches against the lower packet, as hand indicates this packet, and 
first and second fingers of left hand grasp the top card of packet in right hand, making 
the familiar slip pass, or that of slipping the top card from the packet in right hand to 
top of packet in left hand, which leaves the second selected card thereon. This move 







should be accomplished as an explanatory gesture, and immediately the card is 
slipped onto lower packet, the left hand draws out and towards spectator, while the 
right hand is also drawn away; allow the spectator to turn the card over himself and 
he will find that it is the second of the chosen cards. 


FOUR ACE TRICK 

(Double Cards) 

Take three off cards of any kind and the ace of clubs, hearts, and diamonds, gluing 
these three aces onto the off cards, back to back, that is, so the three aces show, and 
by turning the aces over three off cards are seen. 

Prepare your deck as follows: On bottom of deck, place the three prepared aces, with 
the ace of spades, in any manner you desire. On top of the deck, place three off cards, 
and then the three remaining unprepared aces. 

Hold the deck, cards face up, or bottom of deck up; take off the four aces laying them 
in four piles, face up, of course, on the table; deal off the three top cards (off cards) 
onto any heap, faces down; the next three cards are the unprepared aces, and should 
be dealt on top of the ace of spades. These cards being dealt face down, and it is well 
to show the first three cards removed, or allow a flash of same, then concealing the 
other cards dealt; that is, dealing them in such a manner that a flash of the faces 
cannot be seen. It is well to lay the aces out in this manner: First a prepared ace, then 
the ace of spades and the other two prepared aces, so that the cards are dealt off in a 
regular, uninterrupted manner. 

Have one pile of cards selected, forcing the pile with the ace of spades and the other 
three unprepared aces, which to the audience are three off cards, using the old method 
of selecting two piles, and removing two, and left or right, as desired. Take the pile 
with the ace of spades, squaring up the cards and laying to one side. 

State that you will endeavor to pass the aces from the remaining piles into the 
selected one; the other three aces are all this time in sight, as the cards should be 
placed but half way over them, allowing the face of the aces to be seen. 

Pick up first pile, showing that it contains an ace and three other cards; reverse these 
off three cards, laying them face up underneath the fake ace, so that the ace remains 
in sight; now turn the cards over, grasping them in this manner: Resting in the curve 
of second, third and little fingers, first finger at cod of cards thumb on top, push first 
card off top of deck, counting "one," turning hand upside down and throwing the card 
on the table; for the second card, instead of pushing off the top card, the thumb 
presses down tightly on packet, as hand is turned over, first and second fingers push 
out the bottom card, throwing it down with the same motion as the first card, thus you 
have gut rid of the fake ace, though from all appearances you have thrown the second 
card; the third card be a little more deliberate in your movements, and for the last 


card, which is supposed to be the ace, give it a little shake, blow on it, or riffle the 
edge, turn face up and show that it has changed to another card. 

Repeat the above outlined operation with the two remaining packets, take the packet 
with ace of spades, turn over and show that it really contains four aces. 

This is really a very deceptive trick and can be performed with persons on all sides of 
you; the fingers of the hand effectually conceal the bottom card at all times, so that 
the faces are never seen, and it will be found that with a little practice the bottom card 
can be thrown very easily and yet anyone standing right at your side will believe that 
you threw the second card. 

It is best to split your cards and then glue them together, otherwise the double card, 
unless working on a cloth, will have a heavier sound than the others, and while 
ordinarily, would not be heard, a keen observer might call on it. 


THE SIMPLICITY FOUR ACE TRI 
CK 


The below described combination does not require the use of tables, stands, 
apparatus, or duplicate cards, but does require a fair degree of skill and to the 
manipulator who is not already familiar with the method, will be a welcome addition 
to his repertoire. 

An assistant, or performer himself, after removing the four aces, places a black ace on 
the top of the deck, one on the bottom and the two remaining red aces in the center. 
They are exhibited in such positions, performer riffles ends of cards and then shows 
that the aces have changed places, a red ace being at the top, likewise at the bottom, 
while the two black aces are found in the center of pack. Another riffle and the pack 
is shown to be entirely devoid of aces. 

The aces are brought back to the face of the pack by the performer hitting the face of 
the cards, or, they can be produced in a fan from the knee, arm, or out of the air- in 
fact the production can be varied to any extent- made to rise, back palmed and 
produced one at a time from the air, and so on and so forth. 

The necessary maneuvers for the accomplishment of the changing and disappearance 
of the aces are as follows: Black ace placed on top and also at bottom and two red 
aces placed together near center of pack. Top card shown to be black ace, deck held 
up so bottom card can be observed; the cards are then fanned to display the red aces 
in center, the cards being divided at this point so that one red ace is shoved over side 
of packet in left hand, the remaining red ace being on bottom of packet in right hand; 
in again placing packets together, insert the little finger between them, executing the 
pass; then exhibit the red ace on top, one on bottom and show that the two black aces 


are in center of packet, fanning these two black aces and showing them clear over 
packet held in left hand, and, in putting packets together, while apparently squaring 
up deck, slip these two aces onto top of packet, which leaves the three aces on top, 
and one on the bottom; while stating that by riffling deck the aces will fly from the 
deck, slip bottom ace to top of deck, and then at completion of riffle steal another 
card from bottom, placing it on top of pack. (See " Side Steal " color change.) 


Exhibit top card of pack, showing that no ace is in this position, holding the card in 
your right hand, also holding up pack so bottom card can be seen and replacing card 
taken from top of pack onto bottom; now fan the cards but just as you start your fan, 
with first finger of right hand show down a half dozen or so cards about a quarter of 
an inch, so that the four aces will be slightly lower than balance of deck; the pack 
now being fanned these cards so shoved down are held behind the pack, with no 
chance whatever of a glimpse being obtained by even a careful observer. 

To bring the aces back by hitting with hand, use the side steal as shown under color 
changes, sub-title ' The Side Steal .' or vary to suit your favorite change. 
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ANOTHER FOUR ACE TRICK 

Using the previous routine , but doing away with the pass in causing the black and red 
aces to change places. 

A black ace is placed on the top and one on the bottom, the two red aces being inserted 
together near center of pack and so exhibited, allowing them to stick about half way out 
of the pack; turn the cards down and apparently shove the two red aces flush with the 
balance of the pack, in reality stealing off the bottom half of pack below the red aces, by 
shoving it backwards with first finger, and placing on top of original upper half of pack 
(color change), at the same time squaring up the cards; the operation bringing the two 
black aces together somewhere near the middle of pack, and leaving the two red aces 
together on the bottom; one of these being slipped or passed to the top in the act of 
riffling, when it will be found that the black and red aces have changed places. Continue 
as shown under " The Simplicity Four Ace Trick ." 


FOUR ACE TRICK UNIQUE 


Still another version with the aces. 

The four aces are exhibited and inserted about half way down in the pack at different 
points. The pack is then fanned, with the aces still sticking out of same, to show that 
they are in reality in different parts of it; pack is then squared up and the aces pushed 
into it. 

The four aces are then produced in a fun from the arm, and the deck show n devoid of 
aces, or they can be reproduced as shown above, by hitting face of deck and causing an 












ace to apparently fly to face of same, or to suit each individual taste. 


The aces are gotten into one packet onto top of pack in the following described manner: 



The aces are really 
placed about half 
way in deck at 
different locations, 
which fact can 
plainly be seen when 
the deck is fanned, as 
shown in illustration. 
The pack is squared 
up and the aces 
apparently shoved 
flush into pack, but 
actually, they are 
pushed down 
sideways, so that the 
four cards extend out 
from side of deck at 
bottom as shown; 
they are grasped 
between the base of 
thumb and first 
finger and stripped 
from the deck, being 
replaced on top, or 
produced from the 
arm. 


KATER FOUR ACE COMBINATION 

Take the four aces and place on top of pack; have the little finger separating three cards 
from the bottom. 

Exhibit the four aces as being on top of pack, replacing them in this position and pass 
the three cards from bottom to top of pack, and on top of the four aces, or, you can use 
the bottom steal for the three cards, slipping them to the top, though the pass is the most 
preferable. 









State that you will deal the four aces into four different piles; placing down the first 
card, then the second card as number four, the next card as number three, and finally the 
fourth card in position number two, so that the cards now lie on the table from left to 
right: off card an ace, off card and an off card. In placing the last card, which is an ace, it 
is quite appropriate to drop (?) it, thus exposing its face. 

On top of pile number one place three cards dealt from the bottom of pack, carelessly 
exhibiting these cards before placing on top of supposed ace. 

Now move over from top of deck four cards, the three top ones being the aces, with an 
off card at the bottom, carelessly turn over, and off card is in sight; after exhibiting state 
you will place these three cards removed from top of pack, at same time indicating top 
of packet and pushing over bottom card, leaving same on top of pack. This can be 
accomplished with a throwing motion, so as to leave three cards in your hand. Or, after 
exhibiting the cards, notice that you have made a mistake and have four cards and then 
simply replace the bottom card back on the pack. 

On the next pile place three cards from bottom of pack and on fourth and final pile, 
again remove three cards from the top, placing the pack to one side. 

To the spectators it appears that you have face down four piles of cards, an ace being the 
bottom card of each packet, while in reality the four aces are all together in the second 
pile from your left. 

Have two packets selected, using the old "Heads I Win, Tails You Lose" principle, and 
then ask for a selection of one of the remaining packets, forcing a selection of the one 
containing the four aces: The other packets as picked up should be retained in the left 
hand. 

State that you will cause the aces to leave packet in your hand and enter packet on table, 
the off cards finding their way to the packet held in your hand. Riffle the ends of the 
cards three times, turn over the packet and show that the four aces are on the table, then 
running through packet in hand, show an absence of aces therein. 

When properly presented this is a very effective trick, and for the parlor, is the most 
suitable of the various methods shown. 


THE DECEPTIVE FOUR ACE TRIC 
K 


The following variation of the four-ace effect will appeal to those who are gifted with 
manipulative skill, and when properly presented is one of the most deceiving of these 
many effects, possessing the added advantage of being one that can be performed 
anywhere, with any cards; no fakes or duplicates being necessary. 


To the observer, the effect is as outlined below: The four aces are unmistakably placed 
on the table; on each of these aces three indifferent cards are placed; all four cards being 
face down on the table. 

Some party selects one pile, placing their finger thereon, or indicating their free choice; 
the other three piles are picked up and one at a time shown to contain one ace and three 
indifferent cards, these being inserted near center of pack; the selected pile is shown also 
to contain but one ace and like the former ones, three indifferent cards, but at word of 
command the aces leave the pack and are found to be all together in this selected pile. 

Considerable skill and practice are necessary for the proper presentation of this sleight, 
the various moves being as follows: 

Four aces are dealt on table face down, in any order to suit your fancy, on top of each 
ace, three off cards being dealt just as they come from the pack. 

One pile is selected, the party keeping their 
finger on this selected pile, or it can be 
placed slightly to one side; one of the piles 
not chosen is picked up, the cards fanned to 
show that only one ace and three entirely 
different cards are in the packet, but fan the 
cards so that the ace, which is the bottom card, is towards the left. The pack is held in 
left hand, backs up and slanting towards yourself, sufficiently to hide the bottom cards 
thereof from view; slightly separate the pack near the center, apparently pushing the fan 
in right hand into this cut, and into center of deck; while in reality the ace is slid onto 
bottom of pack, the three off cards only going into the cut. (See illustration.) 

The deck in left hand should be held with second, third and little fingers on outer end, 
the deck resting in the last joints; first finger curled on top of pack, so that only the inner 
edge will be cut, the thumb being held on this inner edge, and the pack is cut near center 
by the thumb. 

The second and third off piles are treated in the same manner as the first pile, so that you 
really have the three aces together on bottom of packet; now ask the spectator who 
selected a packet to turn same over himself and see that it also contains but one ace, and 
like the former packets, three off cards, and while he is so doing, pass the three aces 
from bottom to top of pack, shoving them over the inner side so that they project about a 
half inch. Pick up the packet which your volunteer assistant selected, but in doing so, get 
the ace to the top, and shoving it over the outer or left edge of other three cards, so that it 
is slightly projecting beyond them. 

Call attention to the fact that each packet contained one ace and three off cards, but that 
you are going to cause the aces to leave the deck, at the same time illustrating this 
sentence by indicating the packet in left hand, pushing off the ace from the right hand 
packet onto top of deck in left hand, the three off cards being slipped to bottom of pack 
and the four aces being lifted away together; in reality you have made the top and 












bottom change. 


Count three, turn packet in right hand over and the four aces are exposed to view, while 
the deck can be shown free from duplicates. 


TARBELL FOUR ACE COMBINATI 
ON 


The following routine for this old favorite was shown to me by Dr. Tarbell, and for 
completeness and all-around fairness is a hard one to beat. While the cards need 
considerable preparation, yet, to one not versed in sleight of hand, such preparation is 
well worth the time expended to arrive at the effect. 

Here is the way it appears to the onlooker: 

The four aces are shown and laid singly on the table in four different positions; on top of 
each ace three other cards are placed; one pile is selected, the other piles being taken up 
one at a time and again shown to contain one ace and three indifferent cards and these 
cards inserted in the pack. The selected pile is also run through, one ace and three off 
cards seen to be therein. On command, or on riming deck, aces are caused to leave it and 
enter pile on table; the deck being fanned through and no aces seen, while on turning 
over packet on table, four aces come to view. 

Seven aces are required, or duplicates of the three aces not in the pile to be used, which 
is forced in any desired method. 
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The three cards first laid down on the table, along with the card to be in the pile forced, 
are shorts; in other words, the three aces have had a small margin taken off one edge, so 
that they are slightly shorter than the other cards of the pack; thus, in running through 
the pack, after these aces had been replaced, they would not come to view. Of course the 
cards are not fanned, but run through by allowing the deck to be released by the thumb. 
(See illustration.) 

















The three cards placed on top of the regular ace, in the pile to be forced are also 
prepared in this manner: The three aces are each trimmed, that is, a slight portion of one 
edge is removed, so that the cards are a trifle shorter than balance of pack; these three 
cards are pasted onto regular cards, but, only the lower half is glued down, the card 
being loose at the top, so that, if this selected pile is taken up, the ace is seen on the 
bottom, but by running over the tops of the cards with the thumb, three off cards are 
seen with the ace; the aces being shorter than the other cards, and also not glued at the 
top, they cannot be observed. Thus while you have four aces by running over the cards it 
can apparently be shown that this pile contains but one ace and three indifferent cards. 

In performing the cards should be placed on the pack as follows: Top card, short ace, 
then regular ace followed by the other two short aces, then three off cards and following 
these the three prepared aces (the double aces), which will be dealt upon the unprepared 
ace in the second position, or the second pile from the left, this being the easiest pile to 
force. 
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• De Lawrence Four Ace Combination 

• The Travelling Ace 

• Card in the Egg 

• The Telephone Card Trick 

• Practical Card Mind Reading 


DE LAWRENCE FOUR ACE COMBIN 
ATION 


I have devised a little stand, simple of operation and construction, and the use of prepared 
cards, so that the effect can be made clean-cut-no false moves with envelope, and to anyone 
that likes good clean tricks, the use of this stand will certainly appeal to them. (See 
illustration.) 

As material 1/2" x 1/4" pine or similar material will do. 
























At the top at center is fastened a leg, by means of a hinge, of sufficient length to allow the 
stand to set at a slight angle which will keep both the cards and envelopes from falling off 
the ledge; this ledge can be made from 1/4" moulding. 


After the frame is 
assembled, take a 
piece of velvet or 
velveteen; cut your 
cloth so that it can be 
stretched tightly over 
frame and tacked 
onto back part of 
frame, cutting away 
an inch or so where 
hinge fastens on 
back. Measure for 
your pocket, which 
should be about 4- 
1/2" long and about 1- 
1/2" above the upper 
ledge; after making 

the slit, sew to avoid fraying and use whalebone or light cardboard to stiffen so that when 
envelope is placed on stand the concealed cards will easily enter this pocket. On back of 
velvet at mouth of stand sew a pocket to receive the cards. This is not absolutely necessary, 
but in this case the stand can again be shown from both sides. 

Nail or tack velvet on frame, affixing ledges over velvet. There are a number of variations 
of the four ace experiments, and those suitable for stage use, requiring an ordinary stand, 
have the drawback of either placing the envelope out of sight for a moment behind the 
stand, or distributing the cards around on your table and dropping the off cards from behind 
the envelope onto your table. 

Effect: This is similar to the method given by Stanley Collins, with the drawbacks removed. 
It can be performed in either of the two following methods: First -The four aces are placed 
on the stand face up, three cards of indifferent suit placed over them face down; each pile 
shown to contain only three cards and the ace; one pile selected and inserted in envelope, 
which is immediately placed on ledge of stand. The off cards commanded to leave 
envelope, the aces to leave the stand and enter envelope; but the three cards are found in 
each pile on the stand, while in envelope the four aces are located. In a way, this has the 
drawback of three cards entirely disappearing; so -second- apparently three cards are placed 
over each ace; one pile selected and placed in envelope, and at conclusion the four aces 
appear in envelope while four indifferent cards are found on the stand. 

As you can see by the illustrations, the velvet covering of the stand is provided with a 
pocket above the top ledge. When the ace is placed inside envelope and the three off cards 
held behind same, the envelope can immediately be placed on the ledge; the three off cards 
being dropped through the slit and into pocket in the act of setting down the envelope. 









Before proceeding further it is necessary to have three of your aces prepared, that is, backed 
with velvet or velveteen, of the same quality, etc., as that of the stand; thus, if turned back 
up and placed on ledge they are invisible a few feet distant. 

Now, take an ordinary envelope, loading it with three duplicate aces, the same suit as the 
three fake cards. Take the three fake cards, the aces backed with velvet, place on table or on 
back of pack, together with the unprepared ace. Exhibit the four aces, placing them face up 
on the stand, deal off three cards and place over first ace, likewise over second (this should 
be the unprepared ace), also on NO. 3 and NO. 4. Pick up first pile, showing that it contains 
really one ace' and three cards, placing back on the stand, but after exhibition and when 
returning to stand, the ace, under cover of the other three cards should be reversed, so that it 
goes back on the stand under the three cards, but with the velvet out; the second pile is 
replaced as shown; but the third and fourth have the ace reversed as in the first operation. 

Allow one pile to be selected, forcing No. 2 heap through the old right and left principle, or 
pick up and leave it gag. Pick up this pile, again showing that it contains the ace and three 
off cards, placing into an envelope laying on your table really placing the ace inside the 
envelope with the three duplicates, the off cards, being held against the back of it and 
dropped into the pocket of stand. Of course the four aces will be found in envelope, and in 
picking up the cards from stand, the velvet backed aces are simply left in place; the other 
three cards in each pile exhibited and dropped onto floor, if desired. 

To have the four off cards left, the operation is exactly the same, except when placing three 
cards over piles 1, 3 and 4, four cards are in reality placed thereon. 

This misdeal can be accomplished in the following manner: Hold deck lengthwise in left 
hand, thumb on one edge, first, second and third fingers grasping the other edge at finger 
tips, the cards being removed with the right hand as follows: Thumb on face of card, the 
four fingers going behind the pack and resting on backs of cards; the thumb draws off the 
first card downwards and it is grasped between the first and second fingers, which holds the 
card horizontally; in taking off the second card, thumb again goes to face of card, first 
finger rests on back of cards near bottom, the thumb drawing off card and first finger 
grasping it with thumb on opposite side, it being then slipped down with the thumb and 
grasped between first and second fingers with the other card; for the third card the same 
move is gone through, the cards between the fingers being partly concealed by the pack, but 
in taking off this third card, the first finger presses against the back card, so that the face and 
back card are removed together, and you have instead of three, four cards in the hand. In 
this method you cannot count the cards singly (unless miscounting), but, in some ways, the 
effect is much greater, as four cards are found on the stand, the aces having disappeared, 
and reappear in the envelope. Try them both and see which you like the best. 


THE TRAVELLING ACE 


This effect requires that the audience be some little distance away and is hardly suitable for 
parlor work, unless you are working in a double parlor. A neat velvet stand is shown from 
both sides, placed on your table four large cards, one being the ace of hearts, or of any suit 


desired. 


These four cards are placed on the ledge at bottom of stand, the ace again picked up and 
shown, at the same time informing y our audience that you will cause the ace to invisibly 
travel to any location called for, the stand having above each card the numbers "1", "2", "3", 
"4". No matter what number is called for, without any false move, the card at this number is 
exhibited and found to be the ace. Can be repeated several times and the four cards once 
more shown, only one ace being amongst the four. 

If for stage or entertainment use, the cards should be about 5 x7 inches, made of aluminum 
or tin; cardboard will answer, but is not as satisfactory. 

Seven sheets of this size are necessary. The faces of all seven are enameled or painted 
white, and the ace painted on four of them- the other three being different and distinctive 
cards. One of the aces and the three indifferent cards sllould have their backs painted to 
resemble a playing card- the familiar flesh- colored plaid back being the easiest to 
reproduce; the three remaining aces should be neatly backed with velvet, resembling that 
used on your stolid, and in addition, when having them made, see to it that the bottom of all 
three have a very small projection, serving as a ledge on which the other cards can be set 
and making the lifting of the two cards together much easier and avoid their slipping while 
being exhibited. 
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An easel stand, or a square stand with bracing backs to hold the cards at a slight angle, so as 
to prevent their falling from face of stand, is necessary. The preceding illustrations will give 
you an idea of the stand, ledge and the fake cards. 
















The stand is set on the table, or it can be provided with a special base, or made as one article 
of apparatus. 

The ledge on the bottom of the stand should slant very slightly upwards so that the cards 
placed thereon will rest more firmly against the face of the stand. 

Take the three aces backed with velvet, place on the stand under any desired numbers, and 
you are ready for business. Before starting, it is well to place, a small, easily distinguished 
mark on the back of the unprepared ace, so that you will at all times know this card and 
avoid any mix-up. 

Exhibit your stand by turning around, etc. Show the four cards, back and front, place them 
together, take your position alongside of stand, exhibit first card once more and place on 
stand, but evenly over one of the fake cards, doing likewise with balance of cards, placing 
the regular ace last, calling attention to its position, and of course this is not placed on a 
fake. 

No matter what number is given you, by lifting the two cards together, turning them around 
so audience can see, an ace appears at this selected number. At conclusion the regular cards 
are removed from stand and once more exhibited. 


CARD IN THE EGG 


This is by no means a new experiment in card work, yet it is very effective when properly 
presented, and especially so when accompanied by a good line of patter. 

A chosen card is tom into a number of pieces; these pieces are placed in a small pill box, 
which in turn is wrapped in a spectator's handkerchief, he holding these pieces. 

A plate of eggs is shown, one is freely selected, placed on a saucer, the tom pieces 
commanded to leave the spectator's hands and enter the egg. On breaking open the egg with 
his wand, the performer extracts therefrom the selected card, completely restored except for 
one small corner. 

Upon spectator opening his handkerchief, removing the little box and investigating its 
contents, he discovers only a comer of the card which is found to exactly fit the missing 
comer of the card removed from the egg. 

A card is forced upon some person, either using a forcing deck, or one of the many methods 
employed to have a person take the card desired. This card is torn up into a number of small 
pieces by the selector and as performer reaches into his pocket to secure the small pill box, 
he removes two boxes, one of which is empty, and the other containing the comer of the 
card previously prepared, is palmed out, so that spectator sees but one box, which is h ended 


to him to place therein the pieces of the card. (Notching the top and bottom edges of the box 
with the comer in will save a mix-up, provided they come in contact with each other in the 
pocket. 

After your obliging assistant has placed the pieces in tile box, replacing the lid, ask him to 
take out his handkerchief, at the same time taking the box away from him; ask him to hold 
handkerchief near the center and to wrap the box securely in same, placing it under the 
handkerchief yourself, and as soon as hand is out of sight the boxes are switched, the little 
box with the corner being left under the handkerchief in your assistant's grasp, while the 
box with the torn card is palmed and carried away. 

To produce the effect as described above it is necessary to make use of a card wand the card 
with the comer removed being placed in the wand and then forced into the egg in the act of 
breaking its shell. 

If you do not possess a card wand, then only one egg should be shown, and this egg should 
previously be very carefully cracked, removing a small portion of the shell, the card wet, 
rolled up as compactly as possible, doubled over and then forced into the egg, the cracked 
piece being replaced and glued clown, using a piece of tissue paper, or take a small piece of 
tissue paper and glue over the aperture in the egg. It can be exhibited, and only at close 
range will show that it has been tampered with. 

Of course, when the card is removed, the comer held by spectator will fit this card. 


THE TELEPHONE CARD TRICK 


This is a dandy effect to present at some social gathering. Perhaps after performing a few 
feats with cards you state that you have a friend who can, even at long distances, transmit 
the names of cards selected, making the remark, that if it is desired, you will try out the 
experiment 

Have a card selected from the pack, requesting that it be immediately placed out of sight, so 
that by no possible chance can you or any of those present obtain a glimpse of it. 

Give this party a telephone number and name of your friend, he or she to ask this party what 
card has been selected. The answer is immediately given, say in this manner: "You would 
like to know what card you are holding? will you kindly look at it, just concentrate your 
mind intently upon the card. That is fine. You are thinking of a black card; this card has six 
pips; it is. the six, the six of clubs." 

Later on, if desired, the experiment can be repeated with the same result. 

It is needless to say that the party who is called by phone is a confederate. 


The card was freely selected, but from the reliable prearranged pack. In case you were 
performing with such a pack, it is a fitting climax; if not using a prearranged pack, it is 
necessary to switch to one before commencing this experiment. Of course, it was 
unnecessary for you to see the card selected in this instance, as the fact could be ascertained 
from bottom card of pack. 

To transmit the name of this card to your confederate it is necessary to make use of a code, 
the name asked for being the cue as to what card party holds. 

An easy and reliable code is that of using the consonants for numerals, building around 
these consonants a word to symbolize the number, as is used in memory tests. First learn the 
consonants given below and their numerical value, then the words built up from these 
consonants: 


1 equals (L) 

2 equals (N) 

3 equals (M) 

4 equals (R) 

5 equals (V- F) 

6 equals (B) 

7 equals (T) 

8 equals (Sch- Tch) 

9 equals (K) 

10 equals (LS) 

11 equals (LL) 

12 equals (LN) 

13 equals (LM) 


L" 

Mr. Lee 

N" 

Mr. Owen 

M" 

Mr. May 

R" 

Mr. Ayre 

V" 

Mr. Vivian 

B" 

Mr. Abbey 

rjif f 

Mr. Ott 

Sch" 

Mr. Ash 

K" 

Mr. Kay 

LS" 

Mr. Luce 

LL" 

Mr. Lowell 

LN" 

Mr. Lyon 

LM" 

Mr. Lamb 


The above code transmits the numerical value of the card, and the suit is likewise 
transmitted through the manner of asking for the party called. For instance: Mr. for 
SPADES- Mr. Abbey, meaning the six of spades. For HEARTS- Bill- Thus: 

Bill Lace (ten of hearts). CLUBS- William, and for DIAMONDS- Mr. William, or 
substitute another Christian name instead of William. 

If you make use of a memory effect, and use a different routine of consonants to illustrate 
the numerals, you can rearrange your names to suit your own routine. 

If asked to repeat the experiment, it would look suspicious if you were unable to do so, and 
as it would of course be necessary to again ask for the same party, the following procedure 
becomes necessary. That of forcing some particular card, which you had previously agreed 
upon with your confederate, or, you can make a list, writing down the cards as they appear 
in the Si Stebbins arrangement, starting, say, with the ace of spades, then the four of 
diamonds, etc., each keeping a little list of the cards which have heretofore been called for; 
thus you will know upon looking at your list what the next card should be and this card 


should in some manner be forced upon one of your audience. 


If you are not an adept at the regular force, bring this card to be used to top of pack, false 
shuffle, then run top card off into right hand, running balance of cards on top of this card, so 
that when a card is pointed to, in separating the pack at this point, the first card will really 
come to the bottom of packet; this packet in right hand can be taken, the bottom card 
removed and placed on the table, the party who is to do the telephoning picking it up, so 
that none of the others present can see what the card really is. 


PRACTICAL CARD MIND READING 

Many methods have been described for this effect, the use of marked cards, which are read 
by the assistant, and so on, and so forth, but most of these methods, when placed into actual 
operation, are found to be impracticable. The most simple and sure fire method is obtained 
through the assistance of a prearranged deck, using either marked cards, or just the ordinary 
cards, the employment of a "Card Locator" (as sold with DeLand's Dollar Deck), and a 
simple code. 

On the supposition that the marked prearranged deck is used: Performer in audience has a 
number of cards selected, either distributing same, or having a bunch apparently taken at 
random. Assistant, preferably a female, standing or sitting with back to audience, names all 
these selected cards and stops at the last one. 

Again: Assistant, either being blindfolded, or seated with back to audience only, tells the 
location of any card called for by the audience, the performer having previously shuffled (?) 
the pack and allowed it to be cut, handing the pack to some individual, together with a 
rubber band to preclude the possibility of the cards being shifted or moved from their 
present position (also for your benefit). When the name of a card is called, the assistant 
immediately tells its position, the performer writing own the name of the card and its 
location on a slate, or on an easel provided with paper and crayon. 

The pack is then taken and either counted by yourself or party in audience, starting with the 
smallest number and then through the pack, the called for cards being found at the location 
given. 

Marked cards of course obviate the necessity of looking at the bottom card, but this is a very 
small matter and will seldom if ever be noticed, and even so, conveys no knowledge of your 
actions to the observer. 

As described for the selection of cards: Performer glances at bottom card, or becomes aware 
of same from top marked card, transmitting the name of this card by code to assistant when 
asking her to name the cards, which she does. The same procedure is again enacted in the 
second version, except that the lady has on her lap, or on the table, the "Card locator" and 
when receiving the name of the bottom card of pack, sets the indicator at this card and is 
thus enabled to instantly tell the location of any card called for. 


An easy code is as follows, using the arrangement of consonants as described under the 
telephone trick: Supposing the lady's name is May Smith- 

To Communicate SPADES: Miss Smith, Tell me, etc. 

To Communicate CLUBS: Madam, Tell me, etc. 

To Communicate HEARTS: Tell me, etc. 

To Communicate DIAMONDS: May, or Miss May, Tell me, etc. 


"Will" you tell me what cards this gentleman 

has? 

"Name" these cards, etc. 

"May" I ask what cards, etc. 

"Are" you able to tell, etc. 

"If" you can, tell me the cards, etc. 

"Be" careful, what cards, etc. 

"What" cards, etc. 

"Which" cards were selected, etc. 

"Can" you tell me, etc. 

"Let us" know what cards, etc. 

"Will" you "Please," etc. 

"Please name" these cards, etc. 

"May" I ask "Please" what cards. 


Ace 1 (L) 

Two 2 (N) 

Three 3 (M) 

Four 4 (R) 

Five 5 (V-F) 

Six 6 (B) 

Seven 7 (T) 


Eight 8 (TCH) 


Nine 9 (K) 

Ten 10 (LS) 

Jack 11 (LL) 

Queen 12 (LN) 

King 13 (LM) 


On account of the similarity of the consonant equivalent for the Jack. Queen and King, the 
code word for "one," "two," or "three" is used, affixing to or preceding your question with 
the word "Please." 

When once these consonants have been memorized, with their numeral equivalent, the first 
word of the question transmits to performer the numerical value of the card, the word 
"please" being omitted from all questions, except to convey 11, 12 or 13. 

Supposing party selecting cards has seven cards, or that you have passed out seven cards. 
As each card is named by assistant, exhibit same, saying, "Correct," until the fifth card has 
been so exhibited, then change to "that is correct," telegraphing the fact to your assistant 
that there still remains two more cards to be described, and she when naming the last card 
can remark, 'And the last card is." 
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RISING CARDS IN AUDIENCE 


There are main variations of the rising card, but the majority of them require the aid 
of some apparatus in which to place the cards, the use of wax, threads, and in nearly 
all cases, the forcing of duplicates. 

The following is an entire departure from the regular routine, and while not practical 
for parlor use, will be found entirely dependable on other occasions, especially when 
working under artificial light. 

An ordinary deck is used, which is handed to various parties for a free selection of 
cards; these cards can be marked, if so desired; the cards are placed back in the pack 
by the selectors themselves and caused to rise while the pack is held in the hand, and 
while standing in their midst. 

The principle employed is the same as in most other methods; the threading of one 
card over and the other under an article that is invisible to the audience, so that upon a 
tightening of this article the card under same will be forced out of the pack. Thread 
would be visible, and a hair is not of sufficient strength for this experiment, but if you 
will take a gut string, termed a "Banjo First Gut," unwinding it and using one of the 
gut fibers, you are provided with your invisible hoisting apparatus. 

Take the cat-gut, sew or fasten it to the bottom of one card, placing this card on top of 
the pack, the other end of the gut being fastened to one of the bottom buttons of your 
vest. 

In handing the deck out for the selection of cards, the top card is palmed off and the 
hand held closely to body, or placed in coat pocket, or the card can be left in pocket 
while cards are being selected. When the last card is selected, on receiving back the 
pack the card with the gut attached is replaced, and then the deck cut so as to leave 
this card near the bottom of the pack. In making the cut it will be necessary to slide 








the upper portion upwards onto lower cards, so as to leave the gut over outer end of 
cards, to be forced down by returned cards. 

Go to first party, see that your gut is nearly across center of pack, request that the card 
be replaced, obligingly separating the back slightly near the bottom; when they have 
pushed card part way into deck, complete the operation yourself, and go to next party. 
Second and third cards should be replaced near middle and top. Three cards are 
sufficient for this operation, or experiment. Upon the gut being caught between the 
fingers, the hands slowly drawn apart, the cards will rise to edge of deck, where they 
can be removed and immediately handed out for inspection. 

The length of the gut will have to be carefully figured out, using a thread for 
obtaining the correct length. It cannot be too long, as then you would not be able to 
cause the third card to rise, at least without a lot of hard work and noticeable 
movements; then, too, it cannot be too short, or when your slack was taken up by the 
third card, the deck would have to be held almost against the body. 


THE AVARICIOUS SPIDER 


Performer exhibits a small piece of tissue paper (four or five inches square), which is 
rolled into a ball, tied with thread and this ball suspended from the performer's elbow, 
or to the edge of his table, he at the same time explaining that the little ball of paper 
represents a spider he once saw in a garden, etc., and that he will endeavor to give an 
illustration of how this spider captured flies that became entangled in his web. 

Exhibit face card of pack, which we will say is the six of spades, representing six flies 
caught in the spider's net. Remark that the spider was in the center of his web, but 
would suddenly dart along the silver threads and snatch one of the flies from where it 
was caught, dragging it back to its home, and while making color change from a six 
of spades to a five. Proceed along these lines, removing either one pip at a time, or 
two at a time if desired, until finally you have a blank card in place of the one 
formerly containing six pips. (See " Color Changes " for various methods of 
performing.) 

After having caused all of the pips or flies to disappear, state that perhaps the 
audience doubt your statement and you will therefore hold an autopsy, performing an 
operation on the little spider. On removing the tissue ball from the thread and opening 
it up, six spade pips are found in a miscellaneous arrangement, as you state, "in the 
spider's stomach." 

Have two pieces of tissue paper of the same size and quality; on one paste six pips in 
a mixed up order, not as shown on the ordinary six of spades in the pack. Roll this 
paper containing the pips into the shape of a ball, concealing it under one corner of 
the unprepared tissue. 



Pick up the ball with unprepared tissue, holding it behind same with the thumb, 
proceed to roll up tissue, pushing the prepared ball into right hand where it is 
concealed beneath the fingers. Exhibit regular ball, taking in right hand and throwing 
into left squeeze slightly, again placing in right and apparently throwing into left, but 
on second attempt, release the fake ball, holding onto the unprepared tissue with 
fingers of right hand. The left hand should hold the ball up about level with head, the 
right hand entering pocket for thread, and leaving the tissue ball in pocket. 

Wrap thread around ball and suspend from arm or table. After performing the 
necessary color changes, unwrap the tissue and show that the pips have actually been 
consumed by the spider (?). 


MODERN RELOCATION 


A pack of playing cards is handed to three different spectators, each selecting a card 
of their choice. These three parties who selected cards are requested to write across 
the face of same their name. 

When this has been done, the deck is once more given into their hands, the card is 
replaced and the deck shuffled. Performer returns to platform, takes houlette from 
assistant, places the pack of cards in the houlette, and one of the selected cards rises 
therefrom, the party's name being read to convince audience it is the actual card 
selected. 

As performer concludes reading name written on card, a messenger boy or usher 
comes down the aisle with two telegrams addressed to two members of the audience 
(the two whose names were written on the other selected cards). These parties upon 
opening the envelopes find as the contents the cards they selected and marked but a 
few moments ago. 

Just a little variation of some old time principles. The cards are selected freely from 
an unprepared deck, but while cards are being marked the deck is switched for a 
duplicate "narrow" or "short" deck, the cards as returned being cut to the top of the 
pack. On return to platform the two top cards are palmed off the pack, the assistant 
brings on houlette, or any apparatus desired, but for instance, the houlette; this is on a 
small tray and as performer reaches for same with right hand, containing the palmed 
cards, these two cards are left on the tray as the houlette is removed. 

The assistant quickly marks two waiting envelopes with the names on the cards, 
sends them to front of house, and that's the whole story. 


THE GHOSTS OF THE CARDS 


This is essentially a stage trick and in appearance is as follows: 


A pack of cards is thoroughly shuffled and handed to four different parties who freely 
select cards, keeping those cards out of sight of the performer and in their own 
possession. The performer returns to platform, without asking any questions of his 
audience, except to state that those holding cards are privileged to show to persons 
seated near them. 

Assistant brings on a pair of slates; these are cleaned and shown to be devoid of 
writing. First party selecting card is asked to think of the card they hold and 
performer will endeavor to have the spirits convey a message, informing everyone of 
the card so held. On taking slates apart the name of a card is seen to be written on one 
of the slates, and upon inquiry is found to be the correct name of the card held by this 
first party. 

The usher brings forward an envelope, or telegram, to the performer, who opens 
same, reading something to this effect: "The second card selected by the lady (or 
gentleman) was the (ace of clubs). This is ascertained to be correct, the message 
handed to the audience for verification. 

An orange which has been lying on a table throughout the experiment is cut open; 
therein is a message purporting to be from some well known deceased personage, 
stating, "I see the third party holding very tightly in their hand the three of diamonds," 
which is also found to be correct and the note dropped to audience to prove authentic. 

The performer states that the spirits have been quite successful and is going to solicit 
their aid in order that he himself can determine the fourth and last card. A drawing 
frame is brought forth with several pieces of paper thereon. Performer writes 
something in Yiddish; pretends to hear remark that that isn't the correct card; tears off 
sheet and writes another name, this time in Chinese. Again pretends to hear that he 
has written the wrong name, so trys again; this time draws a picture of the correct 
card, or writes out the suit and number. 

End of Modern Card Effects and How to Perform Them. 
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PREFACE 

THE purpose of this volume is to present to the magical fraternity a complete 

treatise on sleight of hand coin conjuring. Little has been written on the subject, and 
much of that is scattered throughout dozens of books and magazines. Because of 
this, it has been difficult for the student to obtain all the information necessary to his 
becoming a proficient coin worker. This deficiency in magical literature has long 
been recognized, but little has been done about it. In recent years there have 
appeared a few books devoted partly to coin magic but none has filled the necessary 
need adequately. 

The actual work on this book began over two and a half years ago with the 
collecting of material. I contacted dozens of magicians noted for their ability as 
close-up workers and, with few exceptions, all complied enthusiastically by 
contributing choice material. The result of combining the contributions of four 
dozen magicians with my own is the book you now hold in your hands. 

Of course, not all the material in this book is new. It is not intended to be. The 
purpose, as mentioned in the beginning, is to cover the subject of sleight of hand 
coin magic in all its practical aspects. To do this it has been necessary to include 
many of the standard principles of the past. However, all out-of-date or otherwise 
impractical sleights have been eliminated. Only the best and most useful have been 
retained. To these basic principles have been added many new and revolutionary 
ideas, all of which should give the student a conception of coin magic hitherto 
unknown. 

The best coin tricks require skill, but there are few magicians today who are willing 
to spend the necessary time and practice obtaining that skill. Jean Hugard 
summarized his opinion on the subject well when he said, "There is an unfortunate 
trend among those who dabble in magic, and even those who rate themselves as 
magicians, to avoid anything that requires a little study and practice and to rely on 
tricks that work themselves, tricks 'that can be done five minutes after you receive 
them,’ as we see advertised so often." 









Of all the branches of magic none is so practical as the manipulation of coins. Coins 
are always available. If a magician can do a few coin tricks he is always prepared to 
entertain. If he does not possess this ability, and has to rely on mechanical gadgets, 
there will be times when he will have to embarrassingly shun a request for a few 
tricks by saying, "I don't have anything with me." People will wonder who is the 
magician—you, or your apparatus. A mastery of coin magic will give anyone an 
invaluable asset that can be put to practical use every day of the year. 

Learning the moves of tricks and sleights is not enough. They should be practiced 
over and over, dozens of times, so that you can do them automatically, without 
thinking. Only then will you be able to give your attention to presentation, patter, 
misdirection, and all those things that have so much to do with making a magician a 
success. The secret workings of a trick are only a means to an end. 

A well-presented trick is like a beautiful piece of music—audiences never tire of it. I 
have seen Blackstone perform the Dancing Handkerchief dozens of times but I 
always enjoy seeing it again. And Le Paul with his beautiful card magic. Who could 
tire of watching him! And so it is with all good entertainers—they are masters of 
their art and people always welcome the opportunity of seeing them again and again. 
And if it be your desire to master this art, take heart; for 'No man is his crafts' master 
the first day.' 

J.B. Bobo 

Texarkana, Texas 
February 1952 
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J. B. BOBO 


The Advertisement read: 


A handkerchief is opened flat on a table and an ordinary wooden 
match is placed in the center and the handkerchief folded up and 
handed to a spectator who feels the match and breaks it into several 
pieces. The handkerchief is placed on the table and unfolded, and the 
match is seen to be fully restored, unbroken. 

Easy to present anywhere. 

Price 10<£. 


ThIS was a mystery beyond compare to a boy of thirteen, and the dime that was 

mailed brought not only the secret of The Unbreakable Match but a small, thin paper 
catalog that illustrated other mysteries that dazzled the imagination and hinted of 
secret powers that any boy might possess who was able to meet the heavy financial 
obligations involved. And so the secrets followed as rapidly as capital could be 
raised by odd-job procurement. It's a familiar story to all magicians. It was either the 
advertisement or the actual witnessing of a magic show that aroused and crystallized 
into action that glorious curiosity in the unbelievable, the supernatural and the 
impossible that enters into the making of a magician. And so The Unbreakable 
Match started young Bobo on a career in magic that has herewith culminated in this 
book depicting his curiosity in the specialty of coin magic. 

Bobo's background is international. His great grandfather, Jean Beaubeaux, 
immigrated to America after the disastrous Franco-Prussian war, but his new found 
neighbors never called him by name for the simple reason that they could not 
pronounce it. So in desperation, Monsieur Beaubeaux changed the spelling of his 
name to Bobo, the way it was pronounced in French. Bobo was born in Texarkana, 
Texas, in 1910, but the family moved to Ontario, Canada, and ere he was twelve 
years old, the Johnson Smith mail order catalog arrived, packed in small type with a 
wonderland of household and shop gadgets and all the gaudy allurements of Fourth 









of July celebrations, Halloween pranks and carnival entertainment, including that 
amazing section on Magic that first opened the door to the satisfaction of that 
'glorious curiosity in the impossible.' 

Bobo's father operated a restaurant in Windsor, Canada, across the river from 
Detroit, and Saturday nights found the young Bobo crossing on the ferry to witness 
the wonderments of Laurant, The Great Leon and Thurston, though he never saw 
Houdini. The restaurant was a rendezvous too for show people and drummers who 
displayed the wit and gags of the road, including such 'startlers’ as the paper balls 
under the hat which young Bobo added to his rapidly expanding repertoire. 

"My first performance was at an amateur show at the Windsor Theater," writes 
Bobo, "and if memory hasn't failed me, I got the hook, I was so scared." But 
persistency prevailed and skills improved thanks to the arrival of The Tarbell Course 
at the age of sixteen. "The Course taught me my first real magic, for with the Course 
came a metal box beneath whose padlock were contained the essential gimmicks of 
a new world of wonders, the thumb tip, the wand shell and the pull, and numerous 
other shortcuts to the supernatural." 

High school days were over, the family had returned to Texas and a career had to be 
entered, which happened to be as a carpenter at the bench, making kitchen cabinets 
for a dollar a day. It was a princely income, and it went for magic. After two years 
Bobo had learned that his eyes were worth more than his hands and he became a free 
lance window display decorator, splashing merchandise weekly in a hardware store, 
a department store and nine windows for the J. C. Penney Company. He was also 
booked as 'The Great Bobo' at churches, schools and charity dates for his standard 
minimum fee of three dollars a show. Fancy apparatus was too expensive, and Bobo 
depended upon sleight of hand with cards, thimbles and coins, and closed with a 
handcuff escape, the Bean cuffs. 

Experience as a window display showman as well as the church and school dates 
soon led to club dates, and here the price jumped to five dollars per show, "which 
was a lot of money in those days." The extra income could mean only one thing: 
'Illusions' must be added to the show, and so Sawing a Woman In Two was papered 
all over town. He faithfully pursued The Tarbell Course as the lessons came month 
by month, practicing two hours a day on each lesson for six months to perfect a 
routine before presenting it. 

And then the big break came, his reward for years of patience and persistency, his 
first contract for a lyceum booking. On the recommendation of Percy Abbott, the 
magic manufacturer of Colon, Michigan, Bobo was accepted as a substitute for 
Harold Sterling and went on the road for one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 



week. He was out for the fall season, September to December, in the Rocky 
Mountain region for The Grapham Music ge Lyceum Bureau, giving school and 
college shows throughout Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and Idaho. The school 
houses were so small it was known as the 'Kerosene Lamp’ circuit. A charming 
assistant was now added to the performance who was soon transformed into Mrs. 
Bobo. 

Bobo's schedule now is thirty-five weeks a year. He says his steady booking is a 
simple system. "If whistle stops want magic, I give it to them at a smaller fee, as the 
jumps are short and booking is continuous." He has learned in his close-up 
experience in the smaller school and college auditoriums that this type of audience 
appreciates a sleight of hand show over an apparatus show because they know that 
the latter type show means 'trick boxes.’ Then, too, there are other advantages in 
playing the smaller towns. Lyceum and school audiences are of a higher intelligence 
and appreciate a more cultured show, where success is not dependent upon 
wisecracks or doubtful humor to get laughs. 

Bobo's interest in coin magic began when a medicine-show magician taught him The 
Sympathetic Coins, with pennies. That was long ago-soon after he had acquired 
proficiency in presenting The Unbreakable Match. Sleight of hand always fascinated 
him—probably because, as he explains, "I am one of those fellows who enjoys 
working with his hands—learning crafts and skills that require delicacy of touch 
challenges me. Painting, cabinet making, photography -even just 'making things’- 
provide my chief sources of enjoyment. Coin magic requires skill, but no magic 
appears so spontaneous, so "spur-of-the-moment" to an audience. Coin tricks are of 
a visual nature—they are "sight tricks" and audiences like tricks that require little 
concentration. Money always fascinates people, and magic with money is doubly 
fascinating. Even the jingle and clinking together of coins is fascinating. Our shows 
always feature coin tricks. People admire and appreciate skill-coin magic impresses 
them as magic requiring skill." 

"Bobo has extraordinary qualifications for the task of producing a book on coin 
magic," says John Mulholland, Editor of The Sphinx. "He has a canny understanding 
of the magic the public likes and he selects only such effects for his performances as 
have genuine appeal. His high reputation as a professional magician has been earned 
by his delightfully entertaining performances. Both his mastery of magic and his 
knowledge of audiences he brings into the field of coin magic which long has been 
his favorite branch of trickery. Mysteries with coins have intrigued him for many 
years and he has spew, a great deal of time and enthusiastic energy collecting, 
devising, and mastering coin tricks." 

This book is the result of Bobo's fascination with the magic of coins. The tricks have 
been gathered, mastered, tested, catalogued, and filed away like a collection of _ 



precious stones, and it has taken many years to get this collection together. Here are 
superb examples of the art of pure sleight of hand—magic with coins—and magicians 
the world over will be grateful to Bobo for presenting to the fraternity his splendid 
collection of coin tricks. 


John Braun 
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Prologue— 

Of Coins and Conjuring 


Archaeologists and numismatists tell us that the first coins were issued in 

the east and west in the eight century B.C., and their use soon spread over the 
civilized world. An ancient tradition has it that coinage was the invention of 
Pheidon, king of Argos. By the end of the sixth century B.C., the art of coinage had 
been well established, and Periander had instituted the Corinthian coinage which 
became one of the great commercial coinages of the world. Electrum (a natural 
mixture of gold and silver), gold, silver, copper and bronze were the metals coined 
then, as today, and the oval shaped staters of Lydia, circa 750 B.C., are the earliest 
examples of the art of coining. By 480 B.C. coins were round, and had become 
objects of considerable beauty. Many of them were small, but most ranged in size 
from that of our quarter to our dollar, sizes ideally suited for the purposes of 
conjuring. 

It is at this point that the archaeologists and numismatists fail us completely, for they 
shed no light upon the earliest use of coins in conjuring. They do tell us the ancient 
Greeks called the conjurer psephopaiktes, from the pebbles which he used, and that 
the Romans styled him the calcularius, or acetabularius, from the little stones and 
cups, respectively. And they have unearthed papyri and inscriptions on tombs 
depicting the cup and ball conjurers of ancient Egypt. However, we are entirely 
within the bounds of probability when we assume that these precious and artistically 
designed bits of metal early fired the imaginations of the cup and ball conjurers, and 
we can safely place the entrance of the coin into conjuring at full two thousand years 
before the advent of the Master of the Playing Card and his gift to the magician. 

The feats with coins described by Reginald Scot in 1584 in his Discouverie of 
Witchcraft were undoubtedly of ancient vintage in that day, and might well have 
been devised by the conjurers of the eighth century B.C. Scot defined 
"legierdemaine" as "the nimble conveiance of the hand, which is especiallie 
performed three waies. The first and principall consisteth in hiding and conveieng of 
balles, the second in the alteration of monie, the third in the shuffling of the cards.... 







The conveieng of monie is not much inferior to the. ball, but much easier to doo. 

The principall place to keepe a peece of monie is the palme of your hand, the best 
peece to keepe is a testor; but with exercise all will be alike, except the mony be 
verie small, and then it is to be kept betwixt the fingers.... "The tricks described by 
Scot are used to this very day, and the plots are recognizable from his quaintly 
worded titles: 

"To conveie monie out of one of your hands into the other by legierdemaine; To 
convert or transubstantiate monie into counters, or counters into monie; To put one 
testor into one hand, and an other into the other hand, and with words to bring them 
together; To put one testor into a strangers hand, and another into your owne, and to 
conveie both into the strangers hand with words; To throw a peece of monie awaie, 
and to find it againe where you list; With words to make a groat or a testor to leape 
out of a pot, or to run alongst upon a table; To make a groat or a testor to sinke 
through a table, and to vanish out of a handkercher verie strangelie; A notable tricke 
to transforme a counter to a groat (the double faced coin consisting of two coins 
filed thin and joined so the groat showed on one side and the counter on the other); 
An excellent feat, to make a two penie peece lie plaine in the palme of your hand, 
and to be passed from thence when you list; To conveie a testor out of ones hand 
that holdeth it fast; To throw a peece of monie into a deepe pond, and to fetch it 
againe from whence you list; To conveie one shilling being in one hand into another, 
holding your arms spread abroad like a rood." 

In 1634, Hocus Pocus Junior appeared with another trick still used today-"How to 
make a pile of Counters seem to vanish thorow a Table." This is the Cap and Pence 
trick, or the Stack of Quarters, or whatever you will, and the making of the shell 
stack of counters is clearly set forth. The patter, unmistakably Elizabethan, would be 
frowned upon today. Another trick described is "How to seem suddenly to melt a 
peice of Coin with words." Required is a small metal box with the bottom in the 
center and a lid on each end, so that either end can be opened to show a 
transformation or vanish—even an appearance-the ancestor of the modern coin box. 
The eighteenth century seems to have , advanced coin magic but little. A rhymed 
account of a visit to Bartholomew Fair in 1717 contains these lines: 

"The large Half-Crown his magick Jaws can blow 

Unseen, unfelt, into the Sleeve of Beau;" 

This seems to be the Flying Half-Crown trick with which the French conjurer 
Ollivier made a reputation almost a century later, and stems undoubtedly from the 
trick described by Scot "To throw a peece of monie awaie and to find it again where 
you list." 



Jean Nicholas Ponsin's Nouvelle Magie blanche devoilee (1853) contains a more 
complete section on coin magic than had previously appeared in any book. He lists 
three different methods for vanishing coins and describes thirty tricks, which include 
two multiplications of coins or counters in the hands of a spectator; the passage of a 
coin through a table; the flying coin as performed 

by the elder Conus and Ollivier; a palm change for changing a coin before the eyes 
of a spectator; the flying coins in the handkerchief, the first version of the Magical 
Filtration of Five-Franc Pieces, which L'Homme Masqu, used in 1905 as The 
Expansion of Texture; another flying coin trick in a handkerchief, which is the well 
known trick of the Coin and Burnt and Restored Handkerchief; and the 
multiplication of coins in a spectators' hand by means of the money plate or coin 
tray. 

When Robert-Houdin published his Les Secrets de la Prestidigitation et de la Magie 
in 1868, we find, for the first time in any language, the principles of coin conjuring 
properly explained-the various methods of palming, vanishing and changing the 
coins, then the tricks. The Melting Coin, The Flying Coins, The Shower of Money 
(the Miser's Dream, using a top hat!), The Multiplication of Money, The Magical 
Filtration of Five-Franc Pieces, The Intelligent Coin, The Coins and the Two Hats, 
and The Golden Coin in a Dinner Roll-all of them magic of the purest kind, just as 
sound today as they were a hundred years ago. Step by step Houdin instructed in the 
essentials of the craft—the sleights, preparation, patter and sequence—leaving out 
none of the subtleties, artifices and manipulations which constitute the art of 
conjuring. Each trick was a complete lesson, and his book remains one of the best 
ever written upon the subject. That he did not describe all the coin tricks current in 
his day he admits, saying "I have selected some of the best, which will serve as 
specimens whereby lovers of the art may arrange others at their pleasure, making 
use of the principles laid down at the outset of this chapter." 

Modern Magic by Professor Hoffmann in 2876 drew heavily upon RobertHoudin's 
treatise, and added to the conjurer's aides such stalwarts as the coin wand, or wand 
for producing a coin, and the rattle box. In The Shower of Money (Miser's Dream) 
detailed instructions are given for passing a coin through the side or the crown of the 
hat, and the use of the coin slide, a form of coin dropper for delivering coins into the 
hand, is advocated. Also, it is suggested that a few coins be caught on the coin wand. 

More Magic (Professor Hoffmann, 1890) acquaints us with the folding coin and the 
trick of passing a coin into "an ordinary narrow-necked bottle." And in "Multiplying 
Coins and Tricks Therewith," the multiplying coin is the familiar shell which fits 
over a coin. Both are popular items today. Professor , Hoffmann himself seems to 
have been the inventor of a "passe passe" effect in which two covers and eight coins, 
two of which are shell and coin "doubles," are used. This trick has gone through 



countless variations over the years, and at one time was included in most "boxes of 
tricks." 

The great innovator in coin magic, T. Nelson Downs, presented his famous coin act 
for the first time in 1895 at the Hopkins Theatre in Chicago. To Downs is credited 
the invention of the back and front palm with coins, and many other sleights and 
passes that produced the astonishing effects which made his version of The Miser's 
Dream the sensation of the vaudeville world, and established him "King of Koins" in 
spite of a host of imitators. Downs may truly be called the originator of modern coin 
manipulation; his book, Modern Coin Manipulation (1900), established the fashion 
for coin magicians for the first quarter of this century. It has remained until today the 
only book in the English language devoted entirely to coins, and in it are disclosed 
the sleights and passes that enabled the "King of Koins" to reign supreme as a 
vaudeville favorite both here and abroad. 

But even as the "King of Koins" went triumphantly from engagement to 
engagement, the inventive and restless minds of the world's hanky panky men were 
evolving new bits of coin chicanery. The best of it was acquired by the "King" and 
set down for us in The Art of Magic, another great book bearing his name as author, 
and John N. Hilliard's as editor. In this book, which made its appearance in 1909, we 
find, among other good things, the Downs thumb crotch palm, the coin roll, The 
Sympathetic Coins (attributed to Yank Hoe), The Expansion of Texture by 
L'Homme Masque, and a number of other useful subtleties. The magic of the 
twentieth century has been greatly influenced by this man from Iowa, whose 
inventions have stamped him one of the magical giants of his time. Other clever 
minds have taken up where he left off, and explored the vistas he opened for them, 
to provide you with the wealth of coin magic you will find collected here. 

From the eighth century B.C. to the middle of the twentieth century, a long 
procession—nay, pageant-of magical craftsmen has contributed to this book of coin 
magic. As John Northern Hilliard said, "A panorama of civilization. A glorious and 
sordid pageant, like history itself." May the collected coin magic of these 
worshippers of the Goddess Maja, to which J. B. Bobo has devoted so much of his 
magical life, give you pleasure and serve you well! 
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Monie 

Scot's Discouverie of Witchcraft, 1584 

"He that hath once atteined to the facilitie of reteining one piece of 
monie in his right hand, may shew a hundreth pleasant Conceipts by 
that meanes, and reserve two or three as well as one. And lo then 
may you seeme to put one peice into your left hand, and reteining it 
still in your right hand, and may togither therewith take up another 
like peice, and so with Words seeme to bring both peeces togither. 
u.. By this devise (I saie) a hundreth conceipts may be shewed." 
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Chapter I 

Coin Concealments 

The Classic Palm 

The Edge Palm 
The Thumb Palm 

The Downs Palm 

The Finger Palm 
The Front Finger Hold 

The Back Palm 
The Back Finger Clip 

The Back Thumb Palm 
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The Classic Palm 

The coin is held in the center of the palm by a contraction of the muscles at the base 
of the thumb and little finger, Fig. 1. It is transferred to, and pressed into this grip by 
the tips of the second and third fingers. Several coins may be held in this manner. 

This is one of the most difficult of all 
concealments to master but it is one of 
magic's finest secrets. The layman 
cannot imagine it possible to conceal a 
coin in this way. 

The beginner may experience difficulty 
in retaining a coin in this position at the 
outset, but the ability will come with 
practice. Once the knack is acquired 
coins of various sizes can be retained. 

A minimum amount of pressure is sufficient to hold the coin in place. Too much 
grip tends to make the hand appear cramped and tense. A coin is not a heavy object, 
so hold it lightly and the hand will appear natural. Actually it should be held so 
loosely that a mere tap with the other hand will dislodge it. 

An important point to remember is that no one is misled because the fingers are 
apart. Only when the hand looks natural will it be above suspicion. The ability to 
palm a coin should be mastered first; naturalness will come later. Make use of the 
hand that has the coin palmed 'by picking up something with it, such as another coin, 
or a small wand or pencil; use it to pull back the sleeve; to snap the fingers or make 
a gesture. Any of these actions subtly direct attention away from the hand with the 
concealed coin. Sometimes I grasp a spectator by the arm to draw him closer for a 
better look, with the very hand that has the coin concealed. 
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The parlor mg offers an excellent 
surface for coin work; It is advisable 
to spread a pocket handkerchief on 
the mg and place the coins on that, as 
some mgs have a confusing design, 
thus making the coins difficult to see. 
Whether operating from the floor or a 
table, a natural pose to assume is to 
rest the fingertips of both hands on 
the working surface. The hands will 
then look empty even if something is 
concealed in one of them, Fig. 2. 


In some instances certain tricks must be done while standing and occasionally the 
spectators will be crowded around you. Just a little thought will solve this problem 
and make you master of the situation. Watch your angles. Form the habit of keeping 
the palm of the hand in which the coin is palmed, toward the body. Or, if the hand 
that has the coin concealed is held parallel width the floor there is little chance of 
dereaction. The coin can only be seen from a point directly below. 
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The Edge Palm 

The coin is held in the same spot as just explained, by the muscles of the hand which 
press together from opposite directions against the edge of the coin. It is not held flat 
as in the classic palm but in a slanting position of about forty-five degrees, Fig. 1. 

This palm is more difficult to acquire than 
the classic palm, but once it has been 
mastered this one becomes easier. A fairly 
new coin with a sharp milled edge is easier 
to hold than one with a well worn or 
smooth edge. 

To place the coin in this position you must 
first hold it by its edge between the tips of 
the forefinger and thumb. Then place the 
tip of the second finger in front (nail against edge of coin) and third finger behind 
and grip it with these two fingers as the thumb and forefinger are removed from the 
coin. Now by bending the two middle fingers inward the coin is carried to the palm, 
Fig. 2. and retained there while the fingers straighten out again, Fig. 1. 

A simple reversal of these moves will return the coin to its starting position. 










To palm several coins in this fashion you would 
proceed exactly as you would with one, but as 
each coin is palmed it is placed on top of the 
preceding one with the final coin being closest to 
the wrist. 

To produce them again bend the second and third 
fingers inward, place the tip of the third finger on 
top of the coin nearest the wrist and the tip of the 
second finger underneath the outer edge of the 
coin closest to the palm. With the tip of the third 
finger, slide the top coin forward about a quarter 
of an inch, then grip it between the tips of the two fingers and bring it into view by 
straightening these fingers. 



The number of coins that can be palmed and produced in this manner depends 
entirely on the ability of the performer. 
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The Thumb Palm 


The coin is clipped by its edge in the fork of the thumb by pressure of the latter against the base 
of the first finger, Fig. 1. The coin should be held rather loosely to permit the thumb to assume 
as natural a position as possible. 



To place the coin in this position, begin with it between the tips of the first two fingers, Fig. 2. 
Curl these two digits inward until the top edge of the coin touches the upper palm at the crotch 
of the thumb, then bring the thumb down and grip it by its edge, Fig. 3, as the fingers straighten 
out. 

To transfer the coin from the thumb palm to the classic palm, bend the second and third fingers 
inward as you lower the thumb (which action brings the coin closer to the palm), press the tips 
of these two fingers against the flat side of the coin and press it into the palm. 
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The Downs Palm 

The coin is held horizontally in the fork of the thumb by pressure of the latter and the base of the first finger pressing 
together against opposite edges. Fig. 1 shows this position but from a different angle than viewed by the audience. 

To bring the coin to this position, hold it vertically between the tips of the first two fingers, Fig. 2. Then curl these 
two fingers inward, depositing the coin behind the thumb, where it is gripped against the base of the first finger. 
When the fingers are straightened the hand appears empty, Fig. 3. 



This concealment is used mainly as a coin vanish and production. The correct moves for accomplishing this are as 
follows: Stand with your left side toward the audience and display a half dollar held between the tips of the first two 
fingers, as described. Quickly bring the hand down, then up, in a tossing motion. Under cover of this brief movement, 
palm the coin. Follow the flight oce the non-existent coin upward with your eyes, and if you have executed the moves 
as described the coin seems to vanish in midair. Show the hand empty as in Fig. 3. 

To produce the coin, reach out with the hand and seemingly pluck it from the air by a reversal of the above moves. 

After you have mastered the moves with a single coin try vanishing several in the same manner. A good number to 
start with is four. Show them in your left hand and stand with your left side toward the audience. Take the first coin 
with your right hand and vanish it as described. The remaining three are handled in the same manner but as each coin 
is placed behind the thumb it goes underneath the preceding one. At first this may seem a bit difficult but if you have 
spent sufficient time in mastering the moves with one coin the extra number should give you little trouble. 

The next step is to show the back of the hand empty and produce the coins again. 

To do this, turn slightly to the left, and as you swing your arm across your body, curl the fingers inward and touch the 
tip of the thumb with the tips of the first two digits (which prevents the onlookers from getting a flash of the coins), 
straighten the fingers and exhibit the back of the hand empty. Reverse these moves, show the palm of the hand empty 
and proceed to pluck the coins from the air one at a time. As each coin is produced, take it with your left hand, or 
better still, drop them in a goblet which you hold in your left hand. 

A certain amount of care will have to be exercised to prevent the coins from "talking" as they are brought together 
behind the thumb. The use of old, well-worn coins, such as the Liberty head half dollar, will help greatly in 
eliminating the noise caused by the coins sliding across each other. 












Read Arthur Buckley's description of the Downs palm which he employs in Four Coins to a Glass . 


A more beautiful coin vanish and reproduction has not been devised. 
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The Finger Palm 


Here is probably the easiest and most natural of all palms. The coin is held at the 
base of the curled second and third fingers, as in the figure below. 


If you will stand in front of a mirror with your 
arms relaxed at your sides, you will notice that the 
fingers curl inward naturally. If a coin is placed in 
the position described above, it can be retained 
without further movement of the fingers. Apply 
just enough grip on the coin to hold it in place, for 
if it is held too tightly the hand will not appear 
natural. With a coin thus concealed you will find 
that you can still snap the fingers and use the hand 
almost as freely as you do normally. 



The transfer of the coin from classic or thumb palm to this position can be made 
during a slight movement of the hand or while the hand hangs naturally at your side. 
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The Front Finger Hold 

The coin is held flat, near the tips of the extended second and third fingers by 
pressure on its opposite edges with the tips of the first and fourth fingers. The Back 
Palm, Fig. 2. 

The ease in holding a coin in this position depends on the diameter of the coin and 
the size of the performer's hands. For most hands the half dollar is about right. 

The coin can be transferred to this position from the thumb, finger, or classic palm. 
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The Back Palm 

The coin is hidden behind the hand, being held flat against the second and third fingers by the tips of the 
first and fourth fingers which press together against opposite edges, Fig. 1. 



To get the coin in this position start with it in the front finger hold, Fig. 2. Bend the second and third fingers 
inward, then outward, passing them from one side to the other of the coin, which revolves in this action 
between the tips of the outer two digits, Fig. 3. When the fingers straighten out the coin will be hidden 
behind the hand, Fig. 1, as you show the front of the hand empty, Fig. 4. A slight upward movement of the 
hand as if tossing the coin into the air will cover the action of back palming. 



To show the back of the hand, reverse the moves as follows: With the palm toward the front, bend the hand 
downward at the wrist as far as it will go, Fig. 5, and close the hand as it continues to turn until it becomes 
a loose fist, as illustrated in Fig. 6. At this point the two middle fingers bend inward and outboard, 
revolving the coin between the first and fourth fingers as the hand completes its turning and the fingers are 
straightened out. The back of the hand is seen as in Fig, 7. All these moves must blend together in the one 
action of turning over the hand to show its back. 












An alternate and preferred method of showing the back of the hand 
is as follows: After the palm is shown, begin turning the hand to 
show its back just as described above until the position depicted in 
Fig. 6 is reached. Bend the thumb upward over the lower edge of 
the coin and release it from the fingers so it can be thumb palmed 
as the fingers are extended to show the back of the hand. In other 
words, the coin is transferred from the back palm to the thumb 
palm as the hand turns over. This method is not only easier but has 


To show the front of the hand again, do this: Bend the fingers inward, grip the coin by its edge between the 
tips of the first two digits and turn it parallel with the floor as the thumb releases its grip and moves out of 
the way. Now bring the thumb back and press it against the edge of the coin, holding it in the Downs palm 
position. Still keeping the first finger below and the second finger above the coin, close the hand into a 
tighter fist and turn it palm toward the audience before straightening the fingers. The position of these two 
fingers prevents the spectators from getting a flash of silver as the hand is turned palm outward. At the 
completion of these moves the spectators see the hand as depicted in The Downs Palm, Fig. 3. 

To produce the coin simply pluck it from the air as described in The Downs Palm. 

All hands are not the same size, consequently all hands cannot handle the same size coin. For most, a half 
dollar will be just about right, while others will require a larger coin like the silver dollar. The Mexican 
Peso is slightly larger than the half dollar and the Canadian silver dollar is a trifle smaller than the 
American coin of the same value. It is advisable to use as large a coin as can be safely handled. 

Many interesting foreign coins can be purchased for small sums at coin shops, some almost as cheaply as 
palming coins. Most coin manipulators prefer real money over the magic shop variety. Palming coins are 
usually suspected by the layman as being manufactured for magical purposes and for that reason are not 
recommended for close-up work. 

Foreign coins also offer wonderful patter possibilities. Some of the coins available are quite beautiful and 
interesting in themselves. Use a few foreign coins and weave a story around them-you will find that the 
spectators will be much more enthusiastic about the trick. 
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The Back Finger Clip 

The coin is clipped behind the hand by its edge, between the first and second fingers, 
Fig. 1. 



To get it in this position hold it by its edge between the thumb and the fleshy second 
phalanx of the middle finger. The forefinger rests on the top edge, Fig. 2. 

Bring the forefinger down and place it against 
the lower edge of the coin as the thumb 
moves away. Clip the coin between the first 
two fingers and straighten out the hand, 
which appears empty, as in Fig. 3. 

To use this as a vanish, stand with your left 
side toward the audience and hold the coin as 
described above. As you pretend to toss it 
into the air quickly transfer it to the back 
finger clip. The coin appears to vanish as you apparently toss it into the air. The coin 
is behind the hand and the hand appears empty. 












To show the back of the hand you will have to 
transfer the coin from one side of the hand to the 
other. Proceed as follows: Turn the wrist as far 
as it will go and point the fingers toward the 
floor. The hand appears the same as shown in 
The Back Palm, Fig. 5 . Now close the hand into 
a loose fist as you continue turning the hand. The 
back of the hand is now toward the spectators 
and it should appear the same as shown in The 
Back Palm, Fig. 6 . With the hand in this position 
move the thumb around the forefinger and press its tip against the underside of the 
coin. This is done as the forefinger moves away, and the thumb presses the coin tight 
against the second finger. Thumb slides the coin inward toward the palm where it is 
dipped by its opposite edge between the first and second fingers. Open the hand and 
show its back as in Fig. 4. 

To bring the coin from front to back of the hand again place the tip of the thumb 
against the edge of the coin. Push the coin between the fingers to bring it to the back 
of the hand as the hand turns over. The thumb screens the coin in this action. Finally 
the palm is shown empty as in Fig. 3. 
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The Back Thumb Palm 

The coin is clipped by its edge with the thumb and is concealed 
behind the hand, Fig. 1. 

The moves necessary to get the coin into this position are harder 
to acquire than the Downs palm but this palm has the advantage 
of being considerably more angle proof. For this reason it is 
excellent for close work. 

There are three ways to get a coin into this position. The first is a 
method used by T. Nelson Downs, while the other two are my own. 

For the Downs method the starting position is the same as The Back Finger Clip, Fig. 1 . Bend the thumb 
down and clinch the fingers, Fig. 2. As you raise the thumb and return it to its normal position, move the 
coin along with it, Fig. 3, and clip it at the back of the fork of the thumb, Fig. 1. Straighten the fingers, 
keeping them slightly separated and show your hand empty, Fig. 4. Because the coin has a tendency to 
slant upward the hand must be tilted backward slightly to prevent the spectators getting a flash of silver. 




The moves of transferring the coin from the back finger clip to the back thumb palm are made as you 
make an upward grab at an imaginary coin in the air. Feign disappointment as you open and show your 
hand empty. 

Fix your eyes on another spot in the air even higher than before, then as you make a grab for it raise your 
thumb and allow the coin to slip into the clinched fist. Triumphantly open your hand and display the coin 
lying on your palm. 













A simpler and easier method with less movement of the hand 
follows: Stand with your left side toward the spectators and display a 
hall dollar between the tips of the first two fingers of your right hand 
as in The Thumb Palm, Fig. 2, or The Downs Palm, Fig. 2. Quickly 
lower, then raise your hand in a tossing motion, pretending to throw 
the coin upward into the air. Under cover of this movement, bend the 
first two fingers inward (in practically the same manner as you would 
for the thumb palm) and clip the coin behind the thumb. The main 
difference between this move and those used in the thumb palm is 
that the fingers must clinch tighter and the thumb must go under and not above the coin, Fig. 5. When the 
hand reaches its highest point it should be open and appear empty, Fig. 4. Produce the coin as already 
described. 

Another way of getting the coin into the back thumb palm is as follows: Stand with your right side toward 
the audience and display a half dollar between the tips of your right first two fingers, (The Thumb Palm, 
Fig. 2). Pretend to place the coin in your left hand but thumb palm it in your right, (the Thumb Palm 
Vanish). Close your left hand as if it actually held the coin, then swing to the right and show the right 
palm empty. It is under cover of this movement that the transfer of the coin from the thumb palm to the 
back thumb palm must be affected. Here are the moves: Bend the second finger inward, place its tip 
against the lower edge of the coin, then under cover of the swing to the right, push the coin upward 
between the thumb and base of the first finger and clip it in the orthodox back thumb palm. 

This transfer is made while ostensibly showing the right hand empty, thus proving that the coin is actually 
in the left hand. Make no verbal comment as you do this-merely show the hand empty and turn your 
attention back to the left fist. Make crumbling motions with the left fingers, then open the hand and show 
it empty. Before attention returns to your right hand look up to your right and exclaim, "There it is!" 

Reach up with your right hand and produce the coin as already described, but do it with only one grab. 
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Chapter II 

Basic Technique 

To GAIN a firm foundation in coin conjuring it is necessary that you learn certain 

basic principles. Some of these will be described in this chapter. Practice well and 
master every movement and you will be another step along the road to becoming a 
proficient coin operator. 

The Bobo Switch 

Utility Switcht 
One-Hand Switch 
Shaw-Judah Coin Switch 

The Click Pass 

The Click Pass—Paul Morris 

The Coin Flip 
Change-Over Pass 

The Bottom Steal 

Producing a Coin from a Spectator’s Clothing 

Taking Advantage of a Fumble (3 methods) 
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The Bobo Switch 

One of the most valuable of all coin sleights is a good method for switching one coin 
for another. Here is one that I have used with success under all conditions for many 
years. It can be used as an effect in itself or as the means for accomplishing 
numerous other effects, several of which will be found in the chapters that follow. 
Learn this sleight and you will have a valuable tool that will serve you well as long 
as you do close-up magic. 

For the sake of clarity suppose you learn this with two coins of contrasting color, 
such as a silver half dollar and a copper English penny. Have the English penny 
concealed in finger palm position in your right hand while you show a half dollar in 
your palm up left hand. Pick up the half dollar with the first two fingers and thumb 
of the right hand, toss it back into the left hand and dose the fingers over it. Do this 
again. For the third toss, the switch is made and the copper goes into the left hand 
instead of the silver, yet there is no perceptible change in movement. Regardless of 
which coin is thrown, the action appears the same. 



Instead of tossing the silver coin the third time, the copper one is tossed, as follows: 
Always hold the visible coin (silver) between the first two fingers and thumb, Fig. 1 
When ready to make the switch merely open the second, third, and fourth fingers 
slightly, releasing the copper coin, but retaining the half dollar with the forefinger 
and thumb, Fig. 2. It will be noted at this point that the silver coin is completely 
masked from the spectators' view by the extended second, third, and fourth fingers. 
Only a slight movement is necessary to place the half dollar in finger palm position 













where it is retained. This should be mastered so that all moves blend into one action 
of merely tossing a coin into the left hand. 

The sleight is not difficult but requires practice to make it indetectable. Performed 
correctly it is impossible for anyone—layman or magician—to tell that a switch was 
made. 

Remember to close the left hand over the tossed coin each time, and throw the coin 
in even, consistent speeds—not too fast, yet not too slow, either. 

If it is desired to finish with the copper coin in the classic palm position, this can be 
accomplished as follows: Continue up to the point shown in Fig. 2, but instead of 
finger palming the half dollar curl the fingers inward pressing the coin into the palm 
(with the aid of the two middle fingers) and immediately snap the fingers over the 
closed left hand, which supposedly holds the coin. It is the snapping of the right 
fingers which covers the move of palming the copper coin. 

Master the method first explained, and this one will come easier later. This is the 
preferred method of the two because it leaves the fingers of the right hand free to 
pick up other objects or handle them in a natural manner. 

The first and most important thing to remember about this exchange is that it must 
be made under cover of a natural gesture and carefully timed to coincide with an 
appropriate remark. 
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Utility Switch 


Here is a move that is not only the basis of many coin transposition routines-it aids 
materially in accomplishing other effects as well. It is a dual purpose move in that it 
can be utilized to show a number of coins and still keep an extra one hidden. 

Suppose you have three half dollars and want the spectators to know of only two. 
Have these two exposed in your palm up left hand, with one of them lying at the 
base of the two middle fingers in finger palm position. The right hand, with the third 
coin concealed in finger palm position, points to the left hand, Fig. 1. 



Call attention to the two coins in your left hand as you show them to the spectators 
on the left. Swing slightly to the right, retain the forward coin finger palmed in the 
left hand as you turn that hand inward and over and toss the other one into the right 
hand, which turns palm upward to receive it, Fig. 2. Show two coins in your right 
hand to the spectators on the right-one just received from the left hand and one 
which was already there. 








If the moves are made in a natural, unhurried manner, it should appear that you 
merely showed two coins in your left hand, then tossed them into your right hand to 
show them to the spectators on the right. 

This is a convincing method of retaining an extra coin while apparently calling 
attention to the fairness of the procedure. 

For the sake of clarity the moves have been described with three coins, but any small 
number above this amount will work just as well. 

Several tricks and routines in the following pages depend partially or entirely upon 
this switch for their accomplishment. 
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One-Hand Switch 


Although this one-hand switch is usually made secretly while attention is on the 
other hand or directed elsewhere, it can be executed openly during some natural 
gesture or movement of the hand, once it has been completely mastered. 

Suppose you have just borrowed a half dollar and wish to exchange it for one of 
your own which you have finger palmed in your right hand. Proceed as follows: 

Take the borrowed coin between the tips of your right first two fingers and thumb, 
Bobo Switch, Fig. 1 . Now while you pick up some object with your left hand, or 
make a gesture with that hand, drop your right hand to your side and switch one coin 
for the other in the following manner: With the tip of the forefinger, slide the 
borrowed coin along the inside of the thumb, Fig. 1, to the thumb crotch, where it is 
thumb palmed, Fig. 2. 




Fig. 2 


Now place the tip of the thumb on top of the finger palmed coin and push it to the 
tips of the first two fingers. Then allow the thumb palmed coin to drop to finger 
palm position. At the completion of these moves you will have the spectator's coin 
finger palmed and your own visible at the tips of the first two fingers and thumb in 
exactly the same position as formerly occupied by the borrowed coin, Bobo Switch, 


Fig. 1. 













The switch, which takes only a moment to make, can be executed while you turn to 
the right to address the spectators on that side, or during any other natural action. 
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Shaw-Judah Coin Switch 

Quite often the trick at hand requires that a borrowed coin be switched for one of 
your own, then your own kept in plain view while you do something else with the 
borrowed one-like secretly loading it into some apparatus or a spectator's pocket (see 
In a Spectator’s Pocket) . This switch of many uses was shown to me by Stewart 
Judah, who in turn credits it to Allan Shaw. 

Besides a coin like the one you intend to borrow, you will require a regular glass 
goblet. Have the glass on the table and a half dollar classic palmed in your right 
hand. Ask for the loan of a half dollar and request that it be marked for future 
identification. While this is being done, pick up the glass by its stem, with the right 
hand. As you approach the spectator, transfer the goblet to your left hand, then take 
the marked coin between the tips of the first two fingers and thumb of the right hand 
and immediately toss it into the glass. This is what you seem to do. Actually you 
throw your own coin from the palm, Fig. 1, and retain the borrowed one hidden 
behind the curled fingers after the fashion of The Bobo Switch. The instant the coin 
arrives in the glass, rattle it and thumb palm the borrowed coin, Fig. 2. 












The exchange is not suspected because every move appears fair and natural. The 
sound of the coin clinking in the glass adds greatly to the illusion and automatically 
directs the spectators' attention there. To the spectators it appears that you merely 
took the borrowed coin with your right hand and tossed it into the glass. 

The glass containing the duplicate coin is placed in full view and the borrowed coin 
is secretly loaded into the piece of apparatus the trick requires. Later in the routine 
the duplicate coin is taken from the goblet and vanished, and the borrowed coin 
produced according to the trick at hand. 

The spectators believe they see the borrowed half dollar right up to the last minute. 
Little do they realize that subterfuge entered into this part of the trick! 
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The Click Pass 

Here are two sleights which aid in accomplishing numerous effects. Although both 
moves appear the same, the results differ slightly. Method (a) is the brainchild of 
Chester Woodin; the originator of (b) is unknown. 

Effect (a): Two half dollars are on the table. The performer picks up ,one with his 
right hand, places it in his heft hand, and closes his fingers over it. He takes up the 
second coin with his right hand and drops it into his left hand, where it is heard to 
strike the first coin. When the left hand is opened it holds only one coin; the other is 
shown in the right. 

(b) This action appears the same as described above, but the results differ slightly. In 
this case when the left hand is opened it is empty, The right hand opens, and 
displays the two coins. 



Method (a): After showing the two coins on the 
table, pick up one with the right hand and apparently 
place it in the left, but really retain it in the right hand 
in the regular palm position. (See Standard Vanish .) 
Left hand is closed. The second coin is picked up by 
the fingers and thumb of the right hand, which seem 
to deposit it in the left hand. The left hand opens to 
receive it, but at the moment of the pretended deposit 
the coin in the right hand is released, and as it falls 
into the left hand it strikes the other coin in the 
process, Fig. 1. The right fingers then press the 
second coin into the palm, where it is retained. 


When the first coin strikes the second coin, as it falls into the left hand, it makes a 
clink which simulates the sound one coin makes on being dropped onto another. The 
illusion is so perfect it fools the eye and the ear. Apparently the two coins are in the 
left hand. Open the left hand showing one coin, then open the right to show the other 


com. 













Method (b): The two coins are on the table. Pick up one 
coin with the right hand, apparently place it in the left, 
but palm it in the right. Left hand doses as if it held the 
coin. Take up the second coin with the right hand and 
repeat the previously described maneuver of apparently 
placing the coin in the left hand, but, at this moment it is 
palmed in the right hand and strikes the coin already 
there, Fig. 2, creating the illusion, by sound, of falling on 
top of the coin supposedly held in the left hand. Close the 
left hand again, both coins being palmed in the right hand. Wave right hand over 
left, snap right fingers, close right hand and hold it some distance away from the left. 
Open the left and show it empty. Open the right hand and show both coins. The 
halves have traveled from hand to hand. 

The performer apparently places the coins in his left hand, but, with the aid of either 
of these two passes he can retain one or both coins in his right hand. Although 
described as tricks, these moves are more effective when used secretly in other 
routines, several of which are explained in the following pages. 
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The Click Pass 

Paul Morris 

Mr. Paul Morris, the famous New York sleight-of-hander, has an entirely different conception of this useful 
sleight. 

In his version the effect is the same as described in method (a) of the foregoing description of The Click 
Pass . That is, the performer places one coin in his left hand. Then a second coin is ostensibly dropped onto 
the first, the sound of the two coins coming together offering convincing proof that the left hand actually 
holds two coins. Nevertheless, only one coin is in the left hand while the other is retained hidden in the right. 

Method: Let's say you are using two half dollars. You may start in several ways: (1) While facing front, 
hold a coin at the fingertips of the two hands about chest high. Place the coin from the left hand between the 
teeth-most of the coin protruding from the teeth as you smile. The right hand places its coin in the left hand 
and then takes the coin from the teeth and places it in the left hand with the first one. (2) Place a coin on 
each of a spectator's hands, then take the coins one at a time and continue from there. (3) Or, have the two 
coins on the table at the beginning and pick them up one at a time as you commence the trick. 

At any rate, that is how to start. Now let's learn the sleight. 

Exhibit coin number one between the tips of the second finger and thumb of the right hand. Hold the left 
hand palm up and place the coin on it-not on the center of the palm, but near the fingertips. Now take coin 
number two in the right hand, holding it in the same fashion described for number one, and place it on the 
left hand. It is not placed directly on the center of the left palm but a trifle off-center to the right, as in Fig 1, 
the right middle finger and thumb still retaining a grip on the coin. 



In fact, the right hand never lets go of coin number two. Close the left hand, which action causes the first 
coin to fall onto the second coin, Fig. 2, and an unmistakable "clink" is heard. Immediately withdraw the 
right hand from the left, still holding on to the second coin. Fig. 3 shows the beginning of this action. The 
left fingers hide the movement and what is happening to the coins. The closed right fist hides coin number 
two, which is withdrawn under the right fingers. Just before the hands separate the spectators see the two 
hands as in Fig. 4. Now, move the right hand away, stealing the second coin with it as in Fig. 5. 














At this point the coin in the right hand is in perfect position for back palming. Simply straighten out the right 
hand, palm up, and you will find it a simple matter to back palm the coin, Fig. 6. Or, if you prefer, merely 
push the coin into finger palm position. 

Now make a fist of the right hand also, bringing the back palmed coin into the hand as this is done. From 
here on, the trick is over. The main thing is that the spectators have the impression two coins were placed in 
the left hand. When you open your left hand, however, there is only one coin there. Show the second coin in 
the right hand, or finish any way you like. 

The sleight is very useful in performing numerous 'coin passe' effects, such as Coins into the Glass, Coins 
Through the Table, etc. 
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The Coin Flip 

Right hand has a half dollar classic palmed, while the fingers flip another coin into 
the air a time or two. This is merely a disarming move which tends to show, without 
saying so, that the right hand holds only one coin. The spectators reason that there is 
only one because it seems impossible that a second coin could be hidden in the hand 
flipping a coin in the air so naturally. 


p 



Fig. 1 shows the concealed coin in the palm and the visible coin ready to be flipped 
into the air. Coin is caught on the extended fingers as shown in Fig. 2. Back of hand 
is towards spectators. 

A little practice will be necessary to keep the coins from "talking" as the visible one 
is caught. Once the move is mastered it will be a useful sleight to add to your 
repertoire of close-up chicanery. 
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Change-Over Pass 

Occasionally the coin operator may wish to vanish a coin and then show both hands empty before 
reproducing it. This adroit bit of trickery will fulfill that requirement nicely. 

Pretend to place a half dollar in your left hand but retain it thumb palmed in the right. (For a method, 
see Chapter III, Coin Vanishes .) Open the left hand to show that the coin has disappeared. Hands are 
about waist high and fingers of both hands point toward the left, Fig. 1 Both hands swing to the right 
so the right palm may be exhibited empty, and it is in this action that the coin is stolen from the right 
hand with the left, thusly: About midway in the swing the hands come together and the two middle 
fingers of the left hand take the coin from the right thumb palm, Fig. 2. 



The left fingers curl inward, hiding the coin as the hands continue without hesitation to the right, 
where the spectators see the left forefinger pointing to the empty right palm, Fig. 3. 

Left hand can then produce the coin according to the trick at hand. 

The same moves can be used to transfer a stack of coins from the edge palm of the right hand to the 
left hand. 
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The Bottom Steal 

Paul Morris 

Here is a subtle sleight which should find many uses in performing such tricks as Four Coins to a Glass 
(Chapter VIII), Coins Through the Table , and numerous other effects. 

Suppose you have a number of half dollars in your right hand and wish to retain one concealed in that 
hand as you place the others into the left. The Paul Morris Bottom Steal (with coins!—not cards) 
accomplishes this in an ingenious manner without any telltale movement whatsoever. 

The method: After showing some coins and calling attention to their number, square them into a stack 
and hold them by their opposite edges between the tips of the right second finger and thumb—the back of 
the hand toward the spectators and the flat surface of the coins parallel with the floor, Fig. 1. The hands 
should be held about waist high, the left being palm up a few inches away and in position to receive the 
coins, Fig. 2. Move the hands toward each other casually. The right hand is about to place the coins in 
the palm of the left hand. Take a look at Fig. 3. Fig. 4 shows the performer's view of the action. 



As the stack of coins moves toward the left palm the two middle fingers of that hand come in contact 
with the bottom coin and it remains balanced on their tips hidden from the spectators' view by the right 
fingers. Fig. 5 shows the spectators' view, while Fig. 6 depicts the action as seen by the performer. As 
the right hand deposits the stack of coins in the left palm the left middle fingers push upward and press 
the stolen coin into the right palm, Fig. 7. 













The action of sliding off the bottom coin from the stack and pressing it into 
the right palm is completely hidden by the right fingers which are held 
close together. Now separate the hands. Allow the spectators to get a brief 
view of the coins lying in the left hand, then close the fingers over them. In 
a perfectly natural manner you have placed a stack of coins in your left 
hand but in this action you have stolen a coin, which is now hidden in your 
right palm. No visible movement of the right hand is necessary to retain the 
coin as that hand reaches for a glass tumbler and picks it up by its brim. 

The glass is held between the fingers and thumb of the palm down hand in such a manner that the coin, 
when released from the palm, will fall into the glass. 



Hold the hands some distance apart, make a tossing motion with the left hand toward the glass and 
release the coin in the right palm, permitting it to fall into the glass. Open the left hand and show one 
coin missing. The move can be repeated to cause a second coin to pass into the glass but the third and 
remaining coins should be caused to pass into the glass by employing different sleights. 

This steal is so natural it can be executed in perfect safety at very close range. You may stand face to 
face with a spectator and execute the sleight without him being aware of anything unusual taking place. 
After becoming proficient with the sleight you will find that you can even curl back the forefinger to 
give a view of the coins from above. Even though you may permit the top of the stack to be seen the 
steal cannot be detected because the chicanery takes place underneath the stack while the spectators can 
only see the top of the stack. As far as they are concerned, nothing is hidden-they can see everything as 
the coins are placed in the left hand. Yet the sleight takes place without their knowing it! 
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Producing a Coin from a Spectator's Clothing 

A prettier and more convincing method of 
producing a coin from a spectator's clothing has 
not been devised. 

Effect: The wonder worker vanishes a half 
dollar, then the spectators see both hands empty 
as he reaches underneath a man's tie and extracts 
the coin with his fingertips. 

Method: Vanish a half dollar, using any method 
where it is retained in the right hand. Suddenly 
point to a man's tie with the left hand. The right 
has dropped to the side and back palms the coin 
as the left lifts the end of the tie. Right palm is 
seen to be empty as the fingers reach underneath. Bring the coin to the front palm 
and come away with the half dollar lying on the fingers, Fig. 1. 

This procedure can be used to produce a coin from other places, such as the bottom 
edge of a coat, underneath a scarf, or a sweater, or from behind your own knee. 
When done correctly it appears that you merely reached under the edge of the article 
and immediately came forth with the vanished money. It looks like real magic! 
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Taking Advantage of a Fumble 

What would you do if you accidentally dropped a coin, or missed one of your 
vanishes? Would you pick up the coin and apologize for your carelessness, then 
continue with something else, or would you take advantage of this little mishap and 
do some unscheduled effect? 

The better prepared we are to get out of such difficulties, the more capable we 
become. Of course, we should be able to perform our tricks so well we do not make 
mistakes. There is no excuse for a fumble, but mortal man is never perfect. So, why 
not try to turn a fumble to advantage? 

The following are tried and tested ideas that have served many close-up workers 
well. If you are not familiar with them, here they are for your edification. 

For one reason or another you have dropped a coin. 
Prepare to pick it up by straddling it-that is, the coin is 
lying on the floor about midway between the feet. 
Bend down, or rather squat over the coin and pick it 
up with the right hand. Now comes a bold move. 

Immediately toss the coin backwards between the legs, 
catching it in the left hand, Fig. 1. The throw should 
be made just as soon as the right hand removes the 
coin from the floor, the body and the legs concealing 
the maneuver from the spectators. Then raise yourself 
up, pretending to hold the coin in the closed right 
hand. While attention is on the right hand the left 
ire shown empty. 

If working without a coat the coin can be disposed of in the left hip pocket. 

However, if you have sleeved it and would like to reproduce it, use one of the 
methods described in Chapter VII, The Art of Sleeving . 



Here is another way of disposing of a coin which has fallen to the floor: 









Bend down and pick up the coin with the right hand, immediately toss it into the left 
trousers cuff. Do this quickly and without hesitation as you straighten up. You are 
supposedly holding a coin in the dosed right hand. Pretend to place it in the left. 
Blow on the left hand, then open it to show coin vanished. 

Or, you could do this. Bend down and apparently 
pick up the fallen coin. Actually the coin never 
leaves the floor. The right hand reaches for it and 
as the fingers touch the floor in front of the coin 
they instantly close. This action propels the coin 
inward along the floor and it slides underneath 
the right foot which raises slightly, becoming 
wedged between the toe end of the shoe sole and 
the floor, Fig. 2. The coin travels inward only 
three or four inches and is hidden in its flight by 
the right hand. 

This getaway can only be done on a rug-covered 
floor. On any other surface the sliding of the coin 
a "give-away." 

You straighten up and pretend to vanish the coin from the right hand. 

Of course, the coin must be recovered-not left there on the floor. To get it, show a 
second coin and apparently place it in your left hand, retaining it in the right. Slap 
the left hand on top of your head, remarking that you will cause the coin to penetrate 
your body, the hard way. Show the left hand empty. Move the right foot to one side 
exposing the coin on the floor. With your left side toward the spectators bend down 
to pick up the coin with the left hand. The right hand secretly disposes of its coin in 
the right trousers cuff on the side away from the audience. 



creates a sound, which would be 
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Chapter III 

Coin Vanishes 

It is impossible to become a good coin conjurer without mastering several methods 
for vanishing a coin. Here, combined with some of the old standbys, are the best 
modern methods, contributed by leading coin manipulators. 

Standard Vanish 

Simple Vanish 

Over the Top 
The Tunnel Vanish 

Thumb Palm Vanish 

The Drop Vanish 
The Bobo Coin Vanish 

The Slide Vanish 
The Illusive Coin Pass 

A Coin Vanish 
The Pinch Vanish 

Gone 

The New Era Coin Go 

The Flyaway Coin 

Behind the Back 

The French Drop 

The Reverse French Drop 

The Elusive Silver Dollar 

The Wrist Watch Vanish 

The Pulse Trick 

The Cranium Vanish 

Vanish with the Aid of a Handkerchief 

The "Heads and Tails" Vanish 

Vanish for Several Coins 
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Standard Vanish 

This is given the above title because it holds a high place in my repertoire of coin 
vanishes. I use this one as much as I do any other because it is so practical and easy 
to do under almost any conditions. 

The coin rests near the ends of the two middle fingers of the right hand, Fig. 1. 



Right hand describes a counter clockwise movement, turning back upward as the 
fingers curl inward and press the coin into the classic palm position where it is 
retained. This action takes place under the guise of supposedly placing the coin into 
the left hand, Fig. 2. The left hand closes as if it holds the coin. Look at and point to 
the left hand. Then snap the right fingers at the left hand. Open the left hand slowly 
and mysteriously. The coin is gone. 

Reproduce it from behind the knee or keep it concealed, according to the trick at 
hand. 
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Simple Vanish 

This is a first-rate coin vanish, and in spite of its simplicity, ranks with the best of 
them. 

Show the coin in the right hand where it rests in the classic palm position. Fingertips 
of the left hand gently touch the back of the right hand, Fig. 1. The right hand turns 
inward and over and apparently drops the coin into the waiting left hand, but 
actually the coin is retained in the right hand, palmed, as the left hand closes, Fig. 2. 




With the right middle finger, tap the closed left hand once. Draw the left hand into a 
tighter fist by pressing the tips of the fingers into the palm, the thumb angling over 
the top of the fingers. Placing the fingers in this position makes the next move 
possible. Open the left hand, slowly and gracefully, a finger at a time, beginning 
with the little finger. When all the fingers are extended and apart the hand is shown 
on both sides. It is empty. 

Care must be taken to perform this vanish slowly and gracefully. Grace is the 








important element. Make it look like you really dumped the coin into the left hand. 
Actually do this a few times before a mirror, then repeat this action but retain the 
coin palmed in the right hand. 


Don't open the left hand too quickly. Take your time and you will have a beautiful 
and effective coin vanish. 
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Over the Top 

Here is a vanish I have taught in my coin lectures throughout the country. It has 
always been well received. I think you will find it off the beaten path. 

The coin rests on the two middle fingers of the right hand, near the tips. The left 
hand is nearby, held palm up and about the same level. Left hand moves to the right 
until it crosses over the palm of the right hand. Right fingers toss the coin upward, 
Fig. 1, into the left hand which immediately turns over, palm downward, the coin 
falling into the right as the left hand closes. 




Fig. 2. Almost simultaneously the right hand is turned so its back is toward 
spectators and the second, third, and fourth fingers curl inward slightly on the coin, 
retaining it where it has fallen. At this juncture the backs of both hands are toward 
the audience and the right forefinger is pointing to the closed left hand which 
supposedly holds the coin. 

All of these moves must blend into one continuous action. There can be no 
hesitation. The coin merely makes a hop, skip and jump from the tips of the right 
fingers onto the left hand and then fails back into the right hand. 












After a slight pause the left hand is opened and shown empty. 


The only manipulation to this vanish is the knack of tossing the coin from the right 
middle fingers up into the left hand. The rest of the maneuver follows easily and 
naturally. 
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The Tunnel Vanish 

Hold the left hand palm downward and close it into a loose fist so only the thumb and 
forefinger touch. The right hand holds the coin horizontally between the forefinger and 
thumb-thumb is on top, Fig. 1. 



It will be noted that if the coin is pushed into the left fist and then released it will fall to 
the floor because of the slightly open left fingers. But if the second, third, and fourth 
fingers of the right hand are extended when the coin is released it will fall onto these 
fingers instead. And this is exactly what happens. The coin merely goes over the left 
thumb and as soon as it is inside the left fist it is turned loose. The extended right 
second, third, and fourth fingers catch it and curl inward, holding it where it lands, Fig. 
2. Without hesitation the right hand moves a few inches to the right with its back 
toward the onlookers. Left hand closes into a tighter fist and the right forefinger gives a 
final poke into the left fist. 

It appears that the coin was pushed into the left fist and then given a final poke with the 
right forefinger. 

The left hand is then turned palm up, opened, and shown empty. The coin has faded 
into nothingness. 


Done smartly, this is a coin vanish to fool the closest observer, 
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Thumb Palm Vanish 

This vanish is about as simple and easy as they come, yet it is quite effective. 

Display the coin held between the right first and second fingers, Fig. 1. Place the 
open left hand in front of the coin, and under this cover bend the first two fingers 
inward and thumb palm the coin in the right hand, Fig. 2. Quickly straighten the first 
and second fingers and close the left fingers around them. 



Move the left fist away to the left, as if removing the coin from the right two fingers, 
which now separate. To all appearances the coin is now in the left fist—actually it is 
thumb palmed in the right hand. Turn the left fist palm uppermost. Simultaneously 
transfer the coin in the right hand from the thumb palm position to the classic palm 
position and snap the fingers over the dosed left hand. This is a subtle way of saying 
that coin is not in the right hand. Open the left hand to show the coin gone. 

To transfer the coin from the thumb palm to the classic palm: Bend the two middle 
fingers inward to the surface of the thumb palmed coin, right thumb bending slightly 
and pushing the coin lower in the hand. The middle fingers carry the coin from the 
thumb palm to the classic palm position under cover afforded by snapping the 
fingers. 








This last move should be mastered by all coin workers since many uses will be 
found for it. 
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The Drop Vanish 

Milton Kort 

At the outset the coin rests on its side at the middle joint of the right forefinger, Fig. 
1. The hand should be held perfectly relaxed with the fingers curled inward 
naturally. Furthermore the hand must be tilted very slightly forward so the lower 
part of the hand will be closest to the body. 




The waiting left hand is palm upward and a few inches lower than the left hand. 
Both hands move toward each other and just as the right hand is over the left it 
tosses the coin into the air about half an inch-just enough to clear the forefinger-and 
it is caught in the same hand (right) in finger palm position at the base of the third 
and fourth fingers, Fig. 2. 

The reason for holding the right hand as just described should now be apparent. 
With the right hand turned slightly forward the coin merely lands at the base of the 
third and fourth fingers and stays there without any additional movement of the 
lingers. In fact, the right fingers must not move at all, but should be sufficiently 










curled at the beginning so the coin can be retained when it lands. A few trials will be 
necessary to get the correct tilt of the right hand so the coin will fall from the 
forefinger, land at the base of the last two fingers and be retained as described. 
Remember to keep the right hand completely relaxed and you will experience no 
difficulty in mastering the sleight. 

The hands come together just as the coin lands on the lower right fingers. The 
illusion is that the coin falls down into the left hand. Close the left fingers as the 
hands are separated. Do not attempt to' palm the coin at this stage, but merely hold it 
where it lands in the right hand by bending the third and fourth fingers a little as the 
right forefinger points to the closed left hand. After a brief pause the left hand 
slowly crumbles the coin to nothingness and the hand is shown empty. 

A prettier and more convincing method of vanishing a coin has not been devised. At 
least, I do not know of it. 

The sleight can also be used as a switch or as a pass. 

As a switch, use it this way: Have one coin concealed in the right hand in finger 
palm position at the base of the third and fourth fingers. The other coin is lying on 
the table. 

Pick up the coin from the table with the left hand and place it flat on the middle joint 
of the right forefinger. This should be done under the pretext of showing the left 
hand empty. Now as you go through The Drop Vanish moves the finger palmed coin 
is released and falls into the waiting left hand below, while the other coin drops 
down to finger palm position, occupying the place originally held by the finger 
palmed coin. At first the sleight will appear a little awkward when used as a switch 
but with a little practice you will find it quite easy. 

The illusion is enhanced if both coins are of the same denomination. The left hand 
can show its coin momentarily before the fingers close over it. 

As a pass, use it this way: Show three coins on the table. Pick up one of them with 
the right hand and pretend to place it in the left, but retain it classic palmed in the 
right instead. The left hand is closed. Pick up coin number two with the right hand 
and apparently place it in the left, but execute The Click Pass (a) . To the spectators it 
appears that you are holding two coins in your left hand-the sound created by The 
Click Pass offering audible proof that this is so. Actually the left hand holds only 
one coin, while the other is classic palmed in the right. While reaching for the third 
coin with the right hand, transfer the coin in that hand from classic palm to finger 
palm position, so it will lie at the base of the third and fourth fingers. Pick up the 




third coin with the right forefinger and thumb and slide it back to the middle joint of 
the forefinger in position for the Drop Vanish. Now execute the Drop Vanish moves. 
As the coin drops from the right forefinger it lands on the finger palmed coin and 
creates the exact sound it would have if it had fallen into the left hand on top of the 
coin(s) there. The illusion is perfect. The left hand apparently holds three coins, but 
actually it holds only one. The other two are finger palmed in the right hand. 

Of course, these additional suggestions are not offered as tricks in themselves but as 
a means for accomplishing other effects. 

Many other ideas will suggest themselves by experimenting with the two moves— 
The Click Pass and The Drop Vanish. 
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The Bobo Coin Vanish 

The main point in favor of this and the three coin vanishes that follow is an illusive 
element called retention of vision. In other words, not only does the coin actually 
appear to be placed in the left hand-the spectators think they see it in that hand 
AFTER the hands separate. The result of the perfect illusion these sleights create is 
complete deception. 


Hold a half dollar by its edge between the tips of the right thumb and middle finger 
and place it squarely in the palm of the left hand, Fig. 1. Retain this grip on the coin 
as you close your left fingers over it. Open the left first two fingers so the spectators 
may see that the half dollar is actually in the left hand, Fig. 2. 

Although the following moves are carried through as one complete action they will 
be described separately for better understanding. 




Close the first two fingers of the left hand over the coin and hold that hand quite 
loosely and relaxed. Left little finger rests on outer joint of the right thumb. Study 












the position of the hands in Fig. 2. The left little finger and the outer joint of the 
right thumb act as a pivot for the two hands as they turn inward together. The left 
hand turns clockwise as the right hand turns counterclockwise. And both must turn 
simultaneously, until the backs of both hands are toward the spectators, Fig. 3. The 
right thumb and middle finger still retain their grip on the coin and they bend inward 
as the two hands turn over. Hands are still together at this point and the half dollar is 
outside the left fist. (Fig. 4 shows how the hands appear from the rear.) 




Although the spectators are never conscious of the hands being in this position 
because there is no hesitation in the action, they are pictured in this position for 
clarity. 

At this juncture the right hand moves inward toward the left shoulder and thence 
outward again, making a pass over the back of the left fist a couple of times. As the 
right hand moves back toward the body at the start of this action the coin is thumb 
palmed. 

Going back to Fig. 4 you will observe that the half dollar is held by the thumb and 
middle finger of the right hand. In order to thumb palm the coin place the forefinger 
on top of it and remove the thumb, holding the coin between the first two fingers. 
These two fingers deposit it in thumb palm position as the hand swings inward and 
outward making the first pass over the left fist, Continue passing the right hand over 
the left fist a couple more times. Finally, diminish the passes, open the left hand and 
show that the coin has faded away. 

A great many words have been necessary to describe this vanish which only takes a 
moment to perform and is not difficult once the exact mechanics are thoroughly 
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The Slide Vanish 

John Mulholland 

This sleight to cause a coin to disappear was devised by John Mulholland when he 
was about twelve years old. Because of the reliable peculiarity of the eye called 
retention of vision, the spectator "sees" the coin go into the hand and is very much 
surprised when the magician shows it isn't there. The Slide Vanish has the added 
advantage of being a completely natural move. 

This is the effect: The magician holds his right hand out fiat to show a half dollar 
resting on the center of the palm. Tilting his hand he permits the coin to slide from 
the palm, down his fingers and into the cupped left hand held below to catch it. The 
left hand is closed about the half dollar and raised to shoulder height. After a 
rubbing movement of the fingers of the left hand, or with the pronouncement of the 
magic words, the hand is opened to show that the coin has disappeared. 

The sleight depends upon the fact that a half dollar is of such size that it will wedge 
between the tips of the first and little fingers when those fingers are squeezed tightly 
against, and just a little above, the two middle fingers. By holding the fingers in this 
manner, a coin sliding from the palm toward the tips of the fingers will become 
wedged at the tips of the fingers. As the coin slides down the hand, which should not 
be tilted so much as to make the movement fast, the left hand is brought underneath 
and held like a cup. Just at the instant the coin has reached the position on the 
fingers where it will stay, turn the hand over so that the back is toward the audience. 
This is done by turning the wrist and in no other way changing the position of the 
hand. The turn over seems merely to be proof that the coin has left the hand. The 
instant the right hand is turned it is moved away from the left hand, which then 
closes "about the coin." The left hand, by the way, should be held so that the palm 
almost touches the tips of the fingers of the right at the moment the right hand is 
turned over. The hands being that close together provide complete cover and hide 
the fact that the coin never goes into the left hand. 

Once the left hand is closed the right hand can be dropped to the side. In that 
position the coin can be brought to the back of the hand so that the palms of both 








hands may be shown empty after the vanish has occurred. For those who do not back 
palm, it will be found that the coin is in a position to do the regular palm and, once 
done, the right hand can aid the disappearance by making passes toward the left 
hand. 
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The Illusive Coin Pass 

T. J. Crawford In Greater Magic 

This sleight was given the above title by John Northern Hilliard when he was preparing for T. 
Nelson Downs that magical classic, The Art of Magic, as the coin pass had been submitted to him 
without a name. 

The pass is not one automatically acquired immediately after reading the instructions, but 
performers who have mastered it have found the effort to perfect it time well spent. It enables the 
performer to completely vanish a coin from the hand in which it was unmistakably placed. The 
spectator actually sees the coin lying in the palm of the left hand, yet when the hand is opened, 
the coin has apparently melted away. Nor is it limited to one coin. Several coins may be vanished 
singly. 

The Method: The coins are picked up from the table, a coin rack, or from the palm of a 
spectator's extended hand. With the sleeves up and the hands empty, the performer takes one coin 
between the thumb and index finger of the right hand, holding the coin as near the edge as 
possible. This scanty grip on the edge is important, as all the surface of the coin possible should 
be exposed and well polished coins should be used. Much of the effect is psychological and these 
details are helpful. 

What actually happens is this: the coin is really placed in the palm of the left hand and, for a brief 
interval, the spectators see it lying there, but it is never released from the grip of the thumb and 
finger on its extreme edge. Strange as it may seem, this fact does not dawn on the spectator. To 
his eye the coin has either melted away or gone into a mysterious pocket in the palm of the left 
hand. 

The timing at this stage is the vital element. The instant the coin is shown openly in the left palm. 
Fig. 1, the fingers of that hand begin to close over it, and when they have closed to the point of 
screening the coin from view, the middle, third and little fingers of the right hand are extended 
full length under the curved fingers of the left, 









Fig. 2. The three right hand fingers form a screen for the coin as the right hand moves away with 
it. Without this screen, there would be a ruinous flash of the bright coin, which is still held in its 
original position by tile thumb and index finger, Fig. 3. As the left hand is slowly closed and 
extended, and the eyes of the assembly are focussed on that point, the fingers of the right hand 
are pushing the coin to a center palm. A momentary pause allows the situation to be absorbed, 
then follows the deliberate process of opening the left hand, showing back and front, with fingers 
wide apart. The coin is gone. And likewise, several coins are vanished one after the other. 

The stack of coins in the left hand can be produced in a fan and showered into a glass after both 
hands have been shown empty by the change over palm, or transferred to the fork-of-thumb palm 
(See The Downs Palm) , and after both palms have been seen empty, reproduced from the air one 
at a time. 

As a vanish for a single coin, this is one of the best, and is only equalled by a similar vanish by 
that modern master of subtlety, Dai Vernon, which is simply titled A Coin Vanish. 
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A Coin Vanish 

Reprinted from Greater Magic 


Hold the coin between the extreme tips of the right thumb and first finger, allowing as much 
as possible of it to be visible. Place it on the palm of the left hand as shown in Fig. 1. Slowly 
close the left fingers, keeping them touching one another and extended, the bend being made 
at the lowest joints, so that they come to touch the back of the middle joints of the right hand, 
as in Fig. 2. 



The instant this position is arrived at, and not till then, extend the right second and third 
fingers over the coin, the movement being masked by the curved fingers of the left hand, Fig. 
3. 

With the left finger tips still touching the middle joints of the right fingers, move the right 
wrist forward, the left finger tips and the middle joints of the right fingers acting as a hinge, 
Fig. 4. The coin itself should now lie flat on the tips of the right second and third fingers 
which are curved slightly toward the palm. 













Now move the right hand forward a little to the position shown in Fig. 5 and complete the 
dosing of the left fingers on the palm. From this position relax the right hand and let it drop 
slowly to the side, but on no account make any movement of the right fingers by palming the 
coin at this moment. In the meantime, move the left hand slowly upwards and make the 
motions of rubbing the coin away, finally opening it and showing it empty. 

While your whole attention is focussed on this action of the left hand, press the coin into the 
right palm and bring the right hand up, pointing with the forefinger to the empty left hand. 

I cannot recommend too strongly that the student follow the instructions given, for there is 
nothing in the entire realm of coin sleights so deceptive. The whole action is based on the 
optical illusion known as the persistence of vision. 
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The Pinch Vanish 

Hold a small coin, such as a quarter or a nickel, vertically and by its edges between 
the thumb and forefinger of the right hand, thumb being on top. Hold the left hand 
with the fingers pointing downward and palm toward the audience. Place the coin 
directly in front of the left palm, Fig. 1, then slowly close the fingers over it. 




When the coin is completely covered by the left fingers the forefinger and thumb of 
the right hand snap together, the edge of the coin against the forefinger sliding off in 
this action so coin turns to a horizontal position. The coin is withdrawn from the left 
fist clipped by its forward edge, Fig. 2, by the pressed-together right thumb and 
forefinger. To the spectators it appears that the coin remains in the left hand. Try this 
in front of a mirror to get the full effect of this deceptive illusion. Bring the two 
middle fingers up against the lower side of the coin and quickly press it into the right 
palm under cover of raising the right hand and immediately snapping the fingers. 

Work the left fingers as if crumbling the coin away, then open them slowly to show 
the coin gone. 
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Gone 

Bill Simon 

Here is a clever coin vanish which has a lot of possibilities. It is one you will enjoy 
doing, because it depends on misdirection rather than skill for its accomplishment. 

Show a half dollar in your open left hand. Close the fingers on it and turn the hand 
back uppermost. The left fingers then make a rubbing motion as if they were 
crumbling the coin away. Nothing actually happens, but this is done to lead the 
spectators to believe that something is taking place. The palm up right hand moves 
inward and underneath the closed left hand to the sleeve. It grasps the arm just above 
the wrist and pulls the sleeve back as far as it will go. This is a natural move which 
is done to convince the spectators that the coin will not vanish up the sleeve. Remark 
that the coin is still in the left hand and open it, showing the coin again. 

Once more close the left fingers over the coin and turn hand over so the fingers will 
be underneath, but this time they work the coin partially out of the fist until it is held 
by the tips of the second and third fingers and heel of thumb, as in Fig. 1. Watch 
your angles here. Keep the hand low so no one will get a glimpse of the coin. 

It will be found that when the coin is thus held it can be released without any 
perceptible movement of the fingers. Now comes a neat move. 









The right hand passes underneath the left fist as before. As it moves inward it 
brushes the coin from the left hand. Fig. 2, and carries it back to the left wrist where 
it is held in finger palm position and pressed fiat against the underside of the left 
wrist. The action of stealing the coin is one continuous move and is done to illustrate 
to a spectator how you want him to hold your wrist. It is a clever bit of misdirection 
and is not suspected. 

Do not move the right hand—just turn it inward with its back toward the audience 
and retain the hall dollar finger palmed as you thrust your closed left hand forward 
so a nearby spectator can hold your wrist. Apparently the coin is in the left fist, 
which the helper holds at the wrist, but actually it is hidden in the right finger palm. 
Drop right hand to side. 

To the onlookers it seems impossible that a coin could escape under these 
conditions, and this is what makes the feat so effective. It is this they remember long 
afterwards. It seems to pack a bigger wallop because they assist in the vanish. 

After a proper build-up, slowly open the left hand to show it empty. 

This can be made into a complete vanish by merely disposing of the coin in a 
convenient pocket while attention is on the left hand. 

By using a hook coin you can fasten the coin onto a helper's sleeve when you grasp 
him by the arm to draw him nearer to you, as you offer your wrist to be held. Or, 
hook it on your own person and retrieve it later. 

Or, just use a regular coin and rest the right hand on your helper's shoulder as he 
holds your wrist, leaving the coin there. The following is a unique way of 
reproducing it: 




Show both hands unmistakably empty, then reach behind the spectator's ear and 
produce the coin. As the right hand reaches for the coin, it picks it up from his 
shoulder, carries it back, and touches it to his ear as it is brought forward into view. 
The effect on this one person is amazing, because he sees your hand empty as you 
reach for the coin, and feels it as you apparently produce it from his ear. Try itl 
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The New Era Coin Go 

Jimmy Buffaloe 

First, let me describe the effect of this clever vanish so you can better visualize its 
deceptiveness. 

With his sleeves rolled high the wizard places a half dollar in his left hand. He immediately 
opens his hand to show the coin gone; in fact, both hands are shown with fingers apart, 
front and back. There is no doubt about it, the coin has completely disappeared. But 
reaching behind his left leg the performer extracts the missing coin. No trick coins and no 
gimmicks. Sounds good? It is good! 

Here's how: The half dollar is displayed in the right hand between the first two fingers and 
thumb. The left hand is held palm up and the fingers point directly toward the spectators. 
Right hand places the coin on left palm but right fingers and thumb still retain their grip on 
the coin. As the left hand closes into a loose fist it is raised slightly and the right hand 
moves inward quickly and deposits the half dollar on the left wrist, Fig. 1. 











In this one continuous action the half dollar is screened from view by the closing left 
fingers and if the left hand is held about chest high the coin will be invisible as it lies flat 
on the wrist. 

Blow into the left hand as it is opened. Both hands are held about chest high and seen to be 
empty, as in Fig. 2. Be careful not to move the arms too much or the coin may fall off the 
wrist. Now point fingers of both hands skyward and the audience will observe the backs of 
the hands as in Fig. 3. 



To give the onlookers another view of the empty hands drop them to the sides. The left 
hand bends inward at the wrist and the coin is held in position by the watch band at one 
edge and the wrinkles at the heel of the wrist at the opposite edge, Fig. 4. 

As the left hand goes behind left knee the hand straightens, releasing the coin, which is 
caught in the cupped fingers and brought into view. 

The vanish is just as effective without the watch band but a little more skill will be 
necessary to retain the coin on the left wrist. If a wrist watch is not worn the hands can only 
be shown on both sides at chest height. Either way, this is a beautiful and thoroughly 
mystifying coin vanish, well worth the time necessary to master it. 

Special attention should be given to angles; do not perform this closer than six feet from 
the spectators. 
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The Flyaway Coin 

Frank Garcia 

The following feat, although quite easy to do as far as skill is concerned, will test 
your ability to act and misdirect. The mystery depends almost entirely on subterfuge 
rather than skill. 

Effect: After showing a half dollar the performer places it in his left hand and 
immediately tosses it into the air where it vanishes. Both hands appear empty as they 
are seen with the fingers wide apart. 

The performer then makes a grab in the air with his left hand, catching the coin. It is 
tossed toward the right hand where it instantly appears at the extreme fingertips, 
creating a very pretty effect. 

You will not find this an effect with which you can create a reputation for yourself 
as a sleight of hand artist. But it is a nice bit of chicanery that can be used anytime, 
since it is entirely impromptu. 

Method: Show the half dollar in the right hand. Pretend to place it in the left hand, 
but retain it classic palmed in the right. Hold both hands shoulder high as you stand 
facing the spectators. Make crumbling motions with the fingers of both hands 
simultaneously. Suddenly raise the hands a few inches and open them, pretending to 
toss the coin into the air. Watch its invisible flight upward. Hold both hands with the 
fingers wide open and do not try to hold the coin in the palm. Just let it lie flat on the 
hand. This gives the hands a very natural appearance, and since the palms are above 
the eye level of the spectators the coin cannot be seen, Fig. 1. 










ffiv 


Rg. I 


Keep your eyes firmly fixed on the 
nonexistent coin in its upward 
journey, then pretend to follow its 
flight downward again to a point 
directly in front of you. Exclaim, 
"There it is!" and make a quick grab 
in the air with the left hand, feigning 
to catch the coin. Simultaneously 
with this action the right hand turns 
palm inward and transfers the coin to 
the front finger hold (see Fig. 2, The 
Back Palm) . The left hand, 
supposedly holding the coin is about 
12 inches below the right hand. 

"Watch it!" 


Make a motion of tossing the coin upward from the left to the right hand. Suddenly 
expose the half dollar at the extreme fingertips of the right hand, by simply pushing 
it into view with the thumb. The effect is that you caught the coin with your left 
hand, then tossed it invisible into your right hand, where it instantly materialized. 


The entire effect shouldn't require more than 15 seconds. 
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Behind the Back 


Here is a method which may be used to vanish almost any small object. 


Stand with the body turned one quarter to 
the right and toss a coin into the air a few 
times with the right hand, but catching it as 
it descends with both hands. Each time the 
coin is caught, drop both arms to the sides 
before raising them to toss again. Both arms 
move up and down in unison as the coin is 
tossed and caught. After the second or third 
throw the hands drop to the sides as before 
and the right hand tosses the coin behind the 
back into the left hand. At first this may 
seem difficult, but after a few trials the 
knack will come. It will be found that the 
hands almost come together behind the back 
as the arms are dropped just prior to the 
next throw. Actually there is no hesitation 
when the coin is tossed into the left hand; 
the toss is accomplished without suspicious movement precisely at the moment the 
hands drop down. The flight of the coin into the left hand is concealed from view by 
the body. Just as the coin is caught in the left hand the body turns so left side is 
toward the spectators. The hands are immediately brought up as before and the right 
hand tosses the non-existent coin into the air. The left hand has classic palmed the 
coin in its upward swing and both hands appear to be empty-the spectators viewing 
the back of the left hand and the palm of the right-fingers of both hands are wide 
apart, Fig. 1. 



Stand in this position a moment as you watch the upward flight of the invisible coin. 
It apparently fades into the air. 


If the last move appears identical with the preceding ones the illusion will be perfect. 











The spectators become used to seeing the coin go upward after each toss and their 
eyes naturally will go upward on the last throw if you have played your part 
correctly. 
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The French Drop (Le Tourniquet Vanish) 

One of the oldest methods known for vanishing a coin is this one which is known as 
Le Tourniquet or French Drop (literally, the Swivel or Twist). Although it is seldom 
seen today it is good when properly executed. 

With the left hand palm upward, hold a half dollar by its edges between the tips of 
the left fingers and thumb, tilting the rear of the coin up slightly so its face can be 
seen by the spectators, Fig. 1. 




Bring the palm down right hand over the coin, the thumb going underneath it and 
between the left thumb and fingers. Lift up and close the right hand, pretending to 
take the coin away from the left, but allow the coin to make a half turn forward as it 
slides down to the base of the second and third fingers of the left hand where it is 
finger palmed, Fig. 2. 

Keep the left fingers together during this action or the coin may be glimpsed by the 
onlookers. Move the closed right hand to the right and downward and turn it fingers 








uppermost, keeping your attention fixed on it. Turn the left hand back toward the 
spectators and point to the closed right hand as it "crumbles" the coin away. Open 
the right hand and show it empty. 

This sleight is especially useful in vanishing a small number of coins, and the action 
is exactly the same as for one, the coins being held in a stack with each flat on top of 
the other. When the coins fall into the left hand they make a jingle which sounds as 
ioe they actually had been taken in the right hand. 

Whether you are going to vanish one or several coins you should first actually take 
the coin(s) in the right hand using the French Drop moves, then place the coin(s) on 
the table momentarily, pull back the sleeves, pick them up and in apparently 
repeating the moves, execute the sleight. The action appears the same and the 
illusion is convincing. 

The French Drop can also be employed to exchange one coin for another. To use it 
for this purpose, have a coin hidden in your right finger palm as you show another in 
your left hand. Bring the right hand over and pretend to take the coin, but execute 
the sleight and retain it in the left hand as the right hand closes and moves away with 
its coin. The moves can be used as a color change (by employing a copper and a 
silver coin) or simply to secretly exchange a borrowed coin for one of your own. 

A group of silver coins can be made to change to copper by employing these moves. 
The possibilities are numerous. 
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The Reverse French Drop 

Dr. E. M. Roberts 

I have given this vanish the above name because the moves resemble the regular French Drop, only they 
are reversed. Actually this is not so, but I seem to get this impression. Anyway, every trick must have 
some sort of a name, and this is as good as any. It was devised by Dr. E. M. Roberts of Amarillo, Texas. 

Balance a half dollar on the balls of the two middle fingers of the right hand as you exhibit it all around. 
Turn slightly to the left and drop the right thumb on top of the coin, then hold the left hand in a cupped 
position above the coin, Fig. 1. 



Cover the coin with the left hand as in Fig. 2, the left fingers grasping the right thumb. Next, lower the 
two middle fingers of the right hand away from the thumb, keeping the coin on the tips of these two 
fingers, Fig. 3. The closed left hand then moves backward off the extended right thumb, supposedly taking 
the coin. (The coin balanced on the tips of the two middle fingers remains hidden from the spectators' 
view by the back of the right hand.) Then the two middle fingers press the coin into the right palm, Fig. 4, 
where it is retained as that hand makes a few passes over the closed left hand. (See Figs. 5 and 6, which 
are the rear and spectators' view, respectively.) Finally the left hand is opened to show the coin gone. 










A feint should be made first, by actually taking the coin in the left hand using the moves described above, 
then in apparently repeating the moves execute the sleight and vanish the coin as described. 

To make this a complete vanish drop the right hand to the side and sleeve the coin using the Dr. Roberts' 
Method as described in Chapter VII. 
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The Elusive Silver Dollar 

A1 Saal 


A silver dollar or a coin of similar size is recommended for this sleight, but some will find that 
a half dollar will work just as well. 


Stand with your right side toward the spectators as you display the coin in the right hand. It is 


lying near the tips of the two middle fingers in position for back palming. Turn the left hand 
palm down in a cupped position over the tips of the right fingers and, as you pretend to take 
the coin in the left hand, back palm it in the right. This is accomplished under cover of the left 
hand, Fig. 1. Move the closed left hand away, and after a brief pause, open it to show it empty, 
then turn the palm of the left hand toward the spectators. Move the right fingers back of the 
left hand, and under cover of that hand bring the coin to the front of the two middle fingers as 
you move the right thumb to the rear of the left hand, then balance the coin on the tip of the 
right thumb. 



During this transfer the right hand turns over so its back is toward the audience. The left hand 
is palm out with its fingers horizontal, while the fingers of the right point upward, but only for 
a moment, however, because the coin is then clipped between the first and second fingers of 













the left hand, Fig. 2. Now turn the right hand palm toward the audience, keeping the fingers of 
the two hands in the same relative positions. Then all in one movement reverse the left hand, 
bend the second, third and fourth fingers of the right hand inward as it turns over, and clip the 
coin from the left hand to the second finger and thumb of the right hand and immediately 
transfer it to thumb palm position. Move the left hand away from the fight and show it empty 
once more. Reproduce the coin in your favorite manner. 

The effect is not easy to learn quickly. It will be necessary to spend some time on each phase 
of the trick, paying particular attention to angles and timing. Execute the moves slowly at first, 
striving for correctness. The fingers must be trained to do their part without fumbling! 
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The Wrist Watch Vanish 

Royal H. Brin, Jr. 


No, the wrist watch doesn't vanish, but it is used to vanish a coin. Several tricks in 
print have employed a wrist watch as a hiding-place for a coin but none has seemed 
quite satisfactory, as the handling has been awkward and unnatural. This hiding- 
place is too good to be wasted with a half-hearted effort, so here is a practical 
method of using it, with all moves natural, smooth, and unsuspicious, for the vanish 
and recovery of a coin. 



cover of this larger motion the right fingers 
it need only go about half way under. 


A coin is apparently placed in the left 
hand, but really retained in the right; 
the thumb palm, classic palm, Bobo 
Vanish, or any equivalent vanish may 
be used. While gazing at the left fist 
the right hand drops to the side and the 
coin is allowed to fall onto the right 
cupped fingers. The right hand now 
comes up and grasps the left wrist, 
thumb above and fingers below, Fig. 1. 

With the right thumb, indicate a 
particular spot on the left wrist, saying 
that by pressing on that spot the magic 
is done. At the same time move the 
hands toward the spectators, and under 
slip the coin underneath the wrist watch; 


Count to three as you press with the right thumb on the "magic spot," and at "three," 
the left hand opens to show the coin has vanished. The right hand moves away to the 
right, palm out, so it also can be seen to be empty. If you are wearing a coat or even 
a long-sleeved shirt, drop the hands downward to the sides so that the left sleeve will 
cover the watch, and turn both hands around to show their backs. The effect can 









even be done with short sleeves, by showing only the palms. 


To reproduce the coin, bring the hands together again, left hand closed in a fist, the 
right hand grasping the left wrist as before. As you count to three, moving the hands 
forward, the coin is slipped loose by the right fingers and allowed to rest on them. At 
the count of three, the left hand opens, but is still empty. Look chagrined for a 
second, and then pretend to remember that to make the coin return, the other wrist 
must be pressed. 

The right hand moves away to the right, carrying the coin and closing into a fist. The 
left hand now grasps the right wrist, and at the count of three the right hand is 
opened to show the coin has reappeared. 

I have used this quite a bit, and it makes an easy and effective vanish and 
reproduction. 
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The Pulse Trick 

Glenn Harrison 

Ever since Glenn Harrison showed me this trick in Denver a few years ago, it has 
been one of my favorite bits of close-up chicanery. The effect is new and different 
and possesses all the essential elements of smart magic. It is intriguing to the 
onlookers for the patter fascinates them, and at the same time makes a perfect cover 
up for the one simple sleight. 

Effect: The performer shows a silver dollar as he tells a spectator that he is going to 
test his nervous system. He asks the spectator to extend his right hand, palm down, 
then taking the coin in his left hand, performer presses the pulse of the spectator 
with the other, while the left hand goes underneath the spectator's palm with the 
coin. The magician explains that by pressing his pulse it sets up a nervous reaction 
which prevents him from feeling the coin. Opening his hand, the performer runs his 
fingers over his helper's palm. "Pressing a little harder," continues the performer, 
"your vision is affected also, and you are not able to see the coin." Accompanying 
this remark the magician removes his left hand from underneath the helper's and it is 
seen to be obviously empty. 

"But a strange thing happens if I touch a nerve up here at your elbow and release 
your pulse again. Not only are you able to feel the coin-you can see it as well." With 
these words the performer brings his left hand into view from underneath the 
spectator's hand and the missing coin is seen lying on his palm. 

Here is one of the best reasons I know of for mastering the back palm. This one 
secret move is perfectly covered by the subtle misdirection and patter. 

Method: Begin the experiment by showing a silver dollar. (If you can back palm a 
half dollar it will work as well.) Place the coin in your left hand using the same 
movements as you would to retain it in the right hand, so when you apparently 
repeat the same action a moment later, nothing will be suspected. ( The Slide Vanish 
is an excellent sleight for accomplishing this effect.) 









Approach a spectator as you tell him you are going to test his nervous system. 
Casually place the coin into your left hand, then toss it back into your right. Gesture 
with your left hand as you ask the spectator to hold out his right hand. Apparently 
place the coin back into your left hand but retain it in the right. Then the right hand, 
which is palm down, makes a movement toward the spectator's outstretched hand as 
you exclaim, "No, turn your hand palm down." (Spectator usually extends his hand 
palm up.) Back palm the coin as you take hold of his wrist, your patter running 
something like this: "Now if I press strongly on your wrist like this, it sets up a 
strange nervous reaction. Then if I place the coin against the underside of your hand 
like this.... (place your dosed left hand under his hand, then slowly open it and rub 
your fingers over his palm).... you are not able to feel it. And if I press a little harder 
on your pulse, your vision is affected also, and you are not able to see it, either." 
With these remarks slowly open your left hand, rub your fingers across his palm, 
then bring the hand into view. Slowly show the left hand on both sides with the 
fingers wide apart. The coin has disappeared. 

"But," you state, "a peculiar thing happens if I touch a nerve up here at your 
elbow.... (press a spot near his elbow with your left hand).... and release your pulse; 
you are again able to feel the coin, and also you are able to see it." Here your actions 
must be perfectly timed with your patter. Beginning with "and release your pulse," 
you do release his pulse with the right hand, and at the same time your left hand, 
which is palm up, comes straight down underneath his forearm to a position directly 
under his outstretched hand, which you have cautioned him to keep in this position 
throughout the experiment. At the exact instant your right hand releases his pulse it 
also releases the back palmed coin, which falls into the left hand as it passes 
underneath on its way down to his palm. There must be no hesitation as the left hand 
moves down underneath the spectator's forearm. It merely passes underneath the 
right hand, catches the coin as it falls, and continues on down to the spectator's palm. 
Then you gently press the coin against his down-turned palm, so that he is able to 
feel it. Following this you reveal the coin, which ties in with the patter.... "and also 
you are able to see it." 

The spectator's right wrist masks the back palmed coin in your right hand, and 
because all the attention is on the left hand during the action the right is never 
suspected. 

If there is one trick that goes over with the women, this is it. It affords possibility for 
much comedy and byplay, and is one hundred percent entertainment. 
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The Cranium Vanish 

Wallace Lee's Version 

No, this is not a vanishing head trick but a trick where the top of the head is used as 
a hiding place for a Vanished coin. 

Since the coin must be secretly placed on top of the head the trick is only practical to 
perform before children whose eye level is lower than the top of the head. 

Get a group of small-fry in front of you and show them a coin in your right hand. 
Tell the children that you will place the coin in your outstretched left hand three 
times, and on the third time you want one child to grab the coin. Keep your eyes on 
the left hand as you raise the right hand to the top of your head. Next time you raise 
the hand find the exact spot on top of your head where you can leave the coin. On 
the third time place the coin on this spot, bring the hand down and pretend to deposit 
the coin in the left hand. The child grabs, but the coin is gone. 

To get the coin back, hold your hands at your sides and let the palms extend inward 
behind your back. With a backward movement of the head the coin will fall into the 
hands behind the back, and can now be produced from behind a child's ear. 

The only difficulty you might experience with this trick is that occasionally you 
might not catch the coin as it falls from your head. If this happens, feign surprise, 
look upward and pretend that the coin fell from the ceiling. 

As Wallace Lee says: "Aren't we devils?" 
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Vanish with the Aid of a Handkerchief 

Here is an oldie, the method of which can be used to vanish not only a coin but any other small 
article as well. 

Spread a handkerchief over the palm up left hand so one corner will lie on the forearm. Show a 
half dollar in the right hand, then place it between the thumb and first and second fingers of the 
left hand, holding it vertically through the cloth. Fig. 1. 

With the right thumb and forefinger, pick up the inner corner of the handkerchief and bring it 
forward over the coin, then turn the left hand palm downward so the handkerchief hangs down 
over the coin. Make some remark about showing the coin again as you return the hands to their 
former positions. The coin is again seen as in Fig. 1. 



The right hand brings the inner corner over the coin once more and as the left hand turns over it 
releases the coin which falls onto the cupped right fingers, the handkerchief hiding this action 
from the audience, Fig. 2. The left hand pretends to hold the coin through the center of the 
handkerchief. Bring your fight hand up with its palm toward the spectators, the forefinger 
pointing upward and the second, third, and fourth fingers curled slightly to conceal the coin from 
their view. Fig. 3. (This subtle concealment, when sparingly used, serves as a real convincer and 












can be used to good effect in many other tricks.) The right hand is brought up in this position as 
you caution the spectators to "Watch." 

Grasp one corner of the handkerchief with the right hand and release your grip on its corner with 
the other hand. The handkerchief floats down and hangs by one corner from the right hand. Done 
properly, this is a very pretty effect because the spectators expect the coin to fall to the floor. 
Immediately flick the handkerchief with the right hand and show the left hand empty. Grasp an 
opposite corner with the left hand, spread it out between the hands and show both sides of the 
handkerchief. The coin has vanished! 
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The "Heads and Tails" Vanish 


H. Adrian Smith 

Effect: After showing several half dollars with the heads all uppermost, the 
performer places the stack on the fingers of his outstretched hand and closes the 
hand so that the coins are pressed into the palm. When the hand is opened, the coins 
are all found to have the tails uppermost. Repeating the process, the performer asks a 
spectator to guess whether the coins have the heads or the tails up. When the hand is 
opened, the coins are found to have disappeared and they are reproduced from 
behind the performer's knee. 

Method: Four or five well worn coins are used. After showing them to be heads up, 
square them and place the stack near the tips of the second and third fingers of the 
palm up left hand, which is held out flat with the fingers together, Fig. 2. Hold the 
right hand palm up, fingers together and the thumb parallel to the index finger and 
about an inch above it. Bring the right hand over to the left at a right angle, the 
fingers of the right going under those of the left and the right thumb about half an 
inch above the coins, Fig. 2. 



With the aid of the right hand, which is brought up rather smartly, close the fingers 
of the left hand, turning the stack over into the left palm. The instant the closing 










movement begins the right thumb is lowered onto the coins, holding them in place as 
the left fingers close, thus preventing the coins from making any noise. The right 
hand turns over in this process as though to press the fingers of the left hand firmly. 
Withdraw the right hand, then open the left hand, showing the coins in reverse order, 
tails up. 

During the repetition, all moves are identical with 
the above except that at the exact moment the right 
hand fingers are under the left to close the left 
hand, the thumb of the right hand, which is directly 
above the stack, closes down upon the coins and 
grasps the whole stack between the first joint and 
base of the thumb, Fig. 3. The whole stack may 
thus be gripped quietly and with certainty. The 
closing of the left hand is carried out, this time 
minus the coins. The right hand moves away 
casually in a horizontal position, swinging in a short arc as it drops to the side. After 
the spectator ventures his guess, the left hand is opened and the coins have 
disappeared. The reproduction from behind the knee presents no problem requiring 
further explanation. 
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Vanish for Several Coins 

Effect (a): Several coins are shown lying on the performer's right hand. He dumps 
them into his left hand, the spectators hearing them as they fall. A moment later the 
left hand opens to show the coins gone. 

Effect (b): Similar to the above except that the coins are thrown one at a time from 
the right hand into the left. The audience sees and hears each coin arrive, but when 
the left hand is opened it is empty. 

Method (a): Place a stack of coins on the 
right palm. Tilt the fingers downward just 
enough for the coins to slide forward so that 
they will lie in an overlapping row with the 
outer edge of the forward coin at the second 
joint of the two middle fingers, as in Fig. 1. 

FJg^ ] Turn the right hand inward and downward, 

apparently dumping the row of coins into the 
cupped left hand held below. The back of the right is toward the spectators, and the 
back of the curled fingers of that hand rest momentarily on the upturned left palm, 
Fig. 2. In sliding into position on the curled right fingers, the coins make a distinct 
jingle and, since the hands are in close juxtaposition at that moment, the illusion is 
perfect, both the eye and ear being deceived. Lower the left hand a few inches and 












close the fingers. Bend the second, third, and 
fourth fingers of the right hand inward, holding 
the coins, and point to the closed left hand as it 
then moves away to the left. Keep your 
attention fixed on the closed left hand for a few 
moments. Suddenly move the left hand 
upward, tossing the non-existent coins into the 
air. Follow their flight upward with the eye and 
you will be surprised how the spectators will, 
too. The coins have vanished. 

The coins are hidden in the right hand and 
must be either reproduced or disposed of. The better plan is to quickly reach behind 
the right knee, jingle the coins, and bring them into view. 

Method (b): Stand with your right side toward the audience, holding the coins to be 
vanished in a stack at the base of the middle finger. With the right thumb, push 
forward the top coin, then throw it into the left hand. As the right hand throws the 
coin, the left moves in unison to the right and catches it. The two hands come almost 
together in this action. Repeat these moves with every coin except the last. Instead 
of throwing it into the left hand the left hand tosses all its coins back into the right 
hand. The right hand catches and holds the coins as the left hand closes. There must 
be no stoppage or slowing down of action as the coins are tossed back. They are 
tossed back into the right hand without breaking the tempo of movement. Since the 
right side is toward the audience, the right hand acts as partial cover for the coins as 
they are tossed back, it being in the spectator's line of vision. 

If the entire action is carried out rather smartly it appears that the last coin is thrown 
exactly as the rest. The noise of the coins flying back simulates the sound the last 
coin would have made had it actually been thrown into the left hand. Point to the 
closed left hand with the right forefinger (second, third, and fourth fingers are curled 
inward holding the coins) and finish as described in first effect. 
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A Trio of Vanishes 

Ross Bertram 

Here are three ways of vanishing a coin, each appearing the same but each entirely 
different from the other in method. They can be performed in the order given or 
separately. If performed together each builds on the preceding one, the spectators 
becoming more puzzled as each vanish is executed. 

Number one: Turn your right side 
toward the spectators and show the 
coin pinched flat between the tips 
of the right first and second 
fingers. Hold the left hand palm 
down and close it into a loose fist. 
Fig. 1 shows the two hands with 
the right hand about to push the 
coin into the left fist. Move the 
right hand toward the left and push 
the coin into the left fist. Once the 
coin is within the fist the two fingers gripping it bend downward, carrying the coin 
around the left thumb to the right thumb palm. Then extend the fingers before 
bringing them, empty and separated, out of the left hand, which proceeds to reduce 
the coin to nothingness in the usual manner. 

Number two:Hold the hands in the same position as in the preceding vanish, with 
the coin between the tips of the first two fingers of the right hand. Apparently repeat 
the same moves as described in the first vanish except when the coin enters the left 
fist it is transferred from its position between the first two fingers of the right hand 
to the ball of the thumb of the same hand. You must be careful not to close the left 
fingers so tightly as to interfere with this action. 









With the back of the right hand toward the spectators slowly withdraw the first two 
fingers of that hand. Careful attention must be given to angles at this point in order 
to keep the coin (which is balanced on the tip of the right thumb) hidden from the 
spectators. Fig. 2 shows the performer's view of this action. The back of the right 
hand acts as a screen and conceals the coin from view. Now bend the right thumb 
inward and press the coin into finger palm position of the same hand. Curl the 
second, third, and fourth fingers inward to hide the coin from view and swing your 
right hand around so its palm is toward the onlookers. The forefinger points upward 
in a gesturing manner as you caution them to watch what is about to take place. The 
spectators see the hand as in Fig. 3, and since it appears empty it is not suspected, so 
their attention naturally returns to the closed left hand. Make crumbling motions 
with the left fingers, and then open the left hand and show both sides to prove that 
the coin has disappeared. 

Number three: The movements in this vanish appear the same as the first two, but 
with this method the coin vanishes entirely. Both hands are shown unmistakably 
empty at the finish of the effect. 

Take the same positions with the body and the hands as in the first two vanishes. 
Hold the coin between the first two fingers of the right hand as before and push it 
into the dosed left hand and execute the same movements as described in Number 
two, up to the point where the first two fingers of the right hand transfer the coin to 
the tip of the right thumb. Now the similarity ceases. 




Immediately after the coin is 
transferred to the right thumb it swings 
inward toward the left wrist and tosses 
the coin into the left sleeve. Just prior 
to this vanish drop your left arm to the 
side and allow the sleeve to hang down 
as far as it will go. Without further 
movement of your left arm bring it up 
and proceed with the vanish. This 
slight advance preparation will bring 
the sleeve well down over the wrist and 
thus make the action of tossing the coin 
into the sleeve an easy one. However, 
you will find in practice that the coin 
need not be tossed-merely move the right thumb inward toward the left sleeve and 
allow coin to tumble off into the sleeve, Fig. 4. 

This is done while the first two fingers of the right hand are within the left fist. The 
left fist and the back of the right hand screen this slight action from the spectators. 

Withdraw the right first and second fingers from the left fist as in the two previous 
versions. Make crumbling motions with the left fingers, and then open the left hand 
and show it empty. Show both hands back and front to prove the coin has 
completely vanished. 

The transfer of the coin from the tips of the first two fingers of the right hand to the 
ball of the thumb and then into the left sleeve should be made without undue haste, 
but also without interruption, the hands coming together for only a moment for the 
depositing of the coin into the left fist. Without presenting too great difficulty, this 
sleight demands assurance and delicacy in its performance 

For additional methods of vanishing a coin see Chapter VI, Cuffing and Chapter VII, 
Sleeving . 
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Chapter IV 

Complete Coin Vanishes 


Here is a collection of time-tested 
methods for vanishing a coin 
completely. When I say 
"completely" I mean they can be 
performed with the sleeves rolled 
up and both hands shown 
unmistakably empty after the coin 
has vanished. And the coin is not 
hidden in either hand. 

Some of these vanishes now 
appear in print for the first time. 
Most, if adroitly executed, are 
magician foolers. All can be 
performed with a regular half 
dollar, and no apparatus is used- 
just the coin and the two hands. 
Some of them can even be done 
without a coat; in fact they are 
more effective if performed that 
way. 


The Bobo Complete Coin Vanish 

Complete Thumb Palm Vanish 

Knee-zy Vanish 

Sucker Vanish 

Pocket Vanish 

With a Handkerchief No. 1 

With a Handkerchief No. 2 

With a Handkerchief No. 3 

In a Spectator’s Pocket (3 

methods) 

Bluff Vanish 
Sucker Bluff Vanish 

The Coin Fold 
The Envelope Vanish 
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Vanish 

This is merely a continuation of 
The Bobo Coin Vanish . At the 
finish both hands are shown 
empty. The coin has vanished 
completely. 

Continue The Bobo Coin Vanish 
up to the point where the right 
hand thumb palms the coin as it 
makes its first pass over the closed 
left hand. It is at the beginning of 
the second pass that the right hand 
disposes of the thumb palmed 
coin. It is dropped in the outer left 
breast coat pocket as the hand 
swings inward to begin its second 
pass, Fig. 1. There must not be the slightest hesitation in getting rid of the coin; the 
right hand continues to make a few more passes before the left hand is opened and 
shown empty. 

You will observe that each time the right hand makes a pass over the closed left 
hand it swings back toward the left breast coat pocket. Therefore it is a simple 
matter to drop the coin in the pocket on the second pass. The hand must not hesitate 
when disposing ooe the coin; make each pass smoothly, blending it into the next 
without slowing down. 

The breast pocket can be held open slightly by stuffing a crumpled handkerchief in it 
beforehand. The right side is toward the audience during the vanish, which shields 
the getaway and conceals the move of dropping the coin in the breast pocket. And 
don't forget to keep your eyes firmly fixed on the left fist during the passes with the 
right hand and the disposing of the coin. 


The Bobo Complete Coin 


Right herd drops 
cam tfih bfesst 
pocket (seegrrow) 



Fig. ! 











Practice and understand all moves so that you can do them automatically. Blend all 
moves into one complete action and you will have a baffling coin vanish. This has 
fooled some of the best posted magicians. 
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Complete Thumb Palm Vanish 

During the years I have been doing close-up magic I have discovered many unique 
ways of vanishing a coin. Here is one that is both easy and effective. 

Proceed with the same moves as described in the Thumb Palm Vanish up to the 
point where the coin has supposedly been placed in the left hand; really it is thumb 
palmed in the right. Right hand pulis up left sleeve slightly by grasping it midway 
between the shoulder and the elbow. You will notice that as the sleeve comes up the 
right hand moves inward towards the left breast pocket. It is in this action that the 
coin is dropped into the pocket. 

This is a casual, offhand move, and appears quite natural. You have apparently 
pulled up the sleeve to show that the coin cannot go into it, but in this simple move 
you have disposed of the coin in the breast pocket. 

After the proper build-up open the hand to show it empty. Show both hands—the 
coin has completely disappeared. 
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Knee-zy Vanish 

Effect: A half dollar is held in the right hand. The performer removes it with his left 
and slaps it against his left knee, immediately reproducing it from behind his right 
knee with his right hand. This move is repeated, but this time the coin van. ishes 
after being taken from behind the fight knee. 

Method: Show a coin in your right hand and apparently remove it with the left, 
actually back palming it in the right hand instead. (Your favorite coin sleight may be 
substituted.) Slap the non-existent coin against the left side of the left knee and then 
produce it with the right hand from behind the right knee. 

Apparently repeat the same moves, but this time the left hand actually takes the coin 
and holds it in the closed hand. Slap the left fist against left side of knee as before 
and then, quickly pivoting on the left foot, swing the body so the right side will be 
toward the spectators. As you reach behind the right knee to produce the coin, drop 
it in the left trousers or coat pocket. Pretend to hold a coin in the right hand and go 
through the motions of placing the coin in the left. Finally reveal the vanish by 
tossing "it" into the air and showing both hands empty. 
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Sucker vanish 

Effect: The performer shows a half dollar and apparently places it in his left hand, 
but the spectators see him remove it and carry it to his pocket. They waste no time in 
telling him where the coin is, but when he opens his hand the coin is still there. The 
same moves are repeated. This time the coin actually vanishes. 

No better effect than this could be used to close a routine of coin tricks. It is a dandy 
for the wiseacre and perfect for the kids. 

Method: Tell your audience that you will try to 
do the trick very slowly and that you will give 
them an opportunity to catch you. Warn them 
not to say anything, if they should see how it is 
done, until after it is over. It will be difficult for 
them to keep from speaking up when they think 
they know the answer. After that, it's too late! 

Show a half dollar and hold it clipped between 
the first and second fingers as you would to 
thumb palm it, Fig. 1. Place the coin in the left 
hand and close the fingers over it. Immediately remove it still clipped between the 
first and second fingers, allowing what you do to be seen, but not being too obvious 
about it. As soon as the spectators get a flash of the coin, bend the fingers inward as 
if to conceal it behind the hand. 









Place the right hand in the trousers 
pocket, palm the coin and remove the 
hand. The spectators will think you put 
the coin in your pocket. Your two 
hands should be fairly close together at 
this point; in fact, the extended fingers 
of the right hand almost touch the 
closed left hand, Fig. 2. The spectators 
are sure that you slipped the coin into 
your pocket—they do not suspect that 
you removed it again and have it palmed. 

Say, "I will now strike the back of my left hand three times, like this." At this instant 
swing both hands to the right so the palm of the right hand is toward the spectators, 
and drop the coin from the right palm, catching it in the left hand. The left fingers 
open slightly to admit the coin. (Fig. 3 shows the performer's view of this action.) 

The depositing of the coin in the left hand and 
the showing of the right hand empty is all done 
in one move. The coin is actually thrown a 
distance of three or four inches. It is released 
from the right hand and caught in the left about 
midway in the swing from left to right. It cannot 
be seen if the transfer is made as described. 

There must be no stoppage or slowing down of 
action in this maneuver. The hands are brought 
over to the right in one continuous movement for 
the ostensible purpose of showing the right hand 

empty before striking the left hand. 

Allow the spectators to see the right hand empty then slowly tap the back of the left 
fist with the right fingers counting, "One; two, three!" Then say, "When I open my 
left hand the coin will be gone." If someone doesn't speak up at this point and say he 
saw you put it in your pocket, ask the spectators if they noticed where it went. They 
will, of course, say it is in your pocket. So you reply, "No, the coin is still here. It 
hasn't disappeared yet." This is a stunner and prepares you for the payoff! 

The next time, you actually vanish it. State, "You know, a great many persons think 
that when I place a coin in my hand like this.... (Pretend to place the coin in your left 
hand, but actually palm it in the right. This time you must fool them. The Bobo 
Vanish can be used to good advantage).... and then place my hand in my pocket, like 
this, that I put the coin there. (Place the hand in the right trousers pocket and keeping 
the coin palmed, turn the pocket wrong side out to show that it isn't there. Push the 






pocket back and leave the palmed coin in the pocket.) However, that is not the case 
as you can see. All I need do to cause the coin to disappear is to Bloat on the hand." 
Open the hand and show it empty. The coin has vanished completely. 

At first it may not seem possible to transfer a coin indetectably from one hand to the 
other as the hands swing from one side of the body to the other, but it can be done. It 
is primarily a matter of timing and misdirection. Once the secret move is completely 
mastered it can he done without misdirection because the move is practically 
indetectable. I have performed it hundreds of times before magicians and not once 
has the move been detected. So what chance does a layman have? 

But with the added advantage of timing and misdirection the effect is sure fire. Be 
sure to look directly at the spectators as you speak to them and make the secret 
transfer. Then you will have no trouble. 

Timing and misdirection are important in performing any trick, so keep them 
constantly in mind. The illusion of complete disappearance must be perfect-make it 
so! 
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Pocket Vanish 

This naturally follows Through the Pocket (a) . 

Place a half dollar on the right leg outside the trousers pocket, holding it there with the right thumb. The right 
forefinger pinches the cloth at the bottom of the coin, Fig. 1, and turns it upward, Fig. 2, hiding the coin under 
the fold of cloth, Fig. 3. It will be observed that the right thumb retains its original position on the coin, only 
now the coin is on top of the thumb. 



Place the left forefinger on top of the fold, retaining it as the right thumb withdraws the coin and presses it 
into the right finger palm, Fig. 4. The right fingers are extended a moment in this action, which conceals the 
coin from view as it is withdrawn. Coin is in right finger palm as right hand quickly moves down and right 
thumb and forefinger grasp cloth below the fold. (Fig. 5 depicts position of both hands at this point.) Right 
hand pulls cloth downward, showing the coin vanished. The left hand slaps the right leg and the right hand 
reaches into the trousers pocket for the coin. The right hand is partially withdrawn, showing the half dollar 
lying at the base of the fingers. Coin has apparently penetrated the pocket. 
















Immediately turn the right hand inward, allowing the coin to fall back into the pocket. The right hand 
pretends to place the coin into the left hand, which closes. The right hand slaps the back of the left from 
underneath, as it opens. This action apparently propels the invisible half dollar into the air, for the eyes follow 
its upward flight. Both hands are then shown empty. 

The penetration and apparent removal of the coin from the right trousers pocket blend in one uninterrupted 
operation. 

Without pausing an instant the right hand seemingly deposits the coin in the left and a moment later it 
vanishes. 
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With a Handkerchief—Number One 

A favorite vanish among coin 
conjurers is this old standby. It is still 
a first-rate audience fooler, and best 
of all, it is not difficult to perform. 

Any size coin may be used to good 
effect. For better understanding of all 
moves it is suggested that the feat be 
rehearsed with the articles in hand. 

Stand facing the spectators as you call 
attention to a half dollar. Hold it 
vertically, about chest high, between 
the first two fingers and thumb of the 
left hand. A man's handkerchief is 
held in the right hand by one edge between the first two fingers, while the third and 
fourth bend inward pressing a fold against the palm, Fig. 1. It will be found that 
when the handkerchief is held in this manner, the thumb and forefinger remain free, 
thus being in the necessary position to pick up the coin, which is what actually takes 
place later. This grip also spreads the handkerchief considerably, affording more 
cover for the secret steal. 














The right hand, still holding the 
handkerchief as described above, moves 
in front of the coin, then travels inward 
until the center of the cloth is over the 
coin. At this stage the grip On the 
handkerchief is released, allowing it to 
drape naturally over the coin held in the 
left hand. Next, the right hand grasps the 
coin through the handkerchief from above 
and turns it over so the fingers of that 
hand point upward. The coin will now be 
in view, as shown in Fig. 2. Call attention 
to the fact that the coin is still there. 

Apparently the foregoing moves are repeated, but this time the coin vanishes. 

The left hand takes the coin once more as 
described. The right hand again goes 
through the motions of covering the coin. 
This time, however, the right thumb and 
forefinger snatch the coin from the left hand 
in the action of draping the handkerchief 
over hand. The right hand moves back 
toward the upper breast coat pocket and 
quickly drops the coin therein. The operation 
is fully shielded from the spectators' view by 
the handkerchief, Fig. 3. 

During the action of covering the coin the 
second time, raise the left hand slightly and 
center your full attention on it. This serves 
as a bit of misdirection and helps to conceal 
the movement of the right hand as it deposits the coin in the pocket. There should be 
no noticeable difference in the second covering of the coin over the first, as actually 
both are almost identical. 

As soon as the coin falls into the breast pocket the right hand releases its grip on the 
handkerchief and pretends to take the non-existing coin through the center of the 
cloth. Both hands quickly bunch up the handkerchief and toss it into the air. As it 
falls the hands catch it and spread it out and show it empty. The coin has faded away 
completely. 
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With a Handkerchief—Number Two 

Jimmy Buffaloe 


Effect: The wizard spreads a handkerchief on the table. With his sleeves rolled high, 
he shows a half dollar and places it underneath the center of the handkerchief where 
it is heard to strike the table. The handkerchief is immediately jerked away. The coin 
has vanishedf Both hands are positively empty. Nothing is used but a regular coin 
and a pocket handkerchief. 

Method: Prepare for the trick by bunching up a handkerchief and stuffing it in the 
right coat pocket. This holds the pocket open slightly for what follows. 

Stand with the table in front of you and spread a pocket handkerchief on its top. The 
handkerchief should be of such weight that a coin lying on the table could not be 
seen through it. Pull back the sleeves and show a half dollar. The left hand lifts the 
inner edge of the cloth and the right hand goes underneath with the coin. The right 
fingers snap the coin down on the table at about the center of the handkerchief and 
immediately pick it up and back palm it. The right hand then moves back to the right 
inner corner of the handkerchief and grasps it with the fingers underneath and the 
thumb on top. The left hand assumes a similar position at the left inner corner, as in 
Fig. 1 









Suddenly the performer exclaims, "One, two, three-go!" Quickly the handkerchief is 
jerked from the table, the right hand moving back toward the right coat pocket and 
ropping the back palmed coin therein, Fig. 2. Without hesitation pop the 
handkerchief between the two hands and toss it into the air. As it descends it is 
caught, opened and shown empty. The coin has disappeared. 

It should appear to the observers that you merely jerked the handkerchief from the 
table and threw it into the air. This is all you apparently do. 

At the beginning the spectators hear the coin strike the table underneath the 
handkerchief, and are expecting to see it lying on the table when the handkerchief is 
removed. They are so bewildered by the unexpected vanish of the coin that the 
action of the right hand goes unnoticed. The whole action should be done in a 
smooth continuous manner, without hesitation or fumbling. 
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With a Handkerchief—Number Three 

Milton Kort 

Begin the trick by showing a half dollar in the right hand and a handkerchief in the 
left hand. Hold the right hand palm up with the coin clipped between the tips of the 
first and second fingers. The left hand drapes the handkerchief over the coin, making 
sure coin will be at its center, then the left hand grasps the coin through the cloth 
from above, with the fingers at the front and the thumb at the rear. That is what 
apparently happens, but actually the left hand grasps only the center of the cloth as 
the right hand moves downward and inward toward the left and tosses the coin into 
the left coat pocket. Without hesitation the right hand continues in an arc as it is 
brought up about chin height, the right forefinger gesturing toward the spectators, as 
you caution them to "watch!" 



After the left hand grasps the 
handkerchief by its center the 
right hand is immediately brought 
downward in a counterclockwise 
movement before it swings up to 
assume the position described. As 
it swings around in this circular 
movement it passes very close to 
the left coat pocket. As it passes it 
tosses the coin into that pocket, 
Fig. 1. To facilitate the coin going 
into the pocket, a handkerchief 
can be wadded up and placed in 
beforehand. The pocket then 
remains open and makes an easier 
target. 

The coin should not be aimed at 
the pocket itself but at a spot two 
or three inches above its opening, 










and should be in a vertical position as it strikes the coat at this point. It then falls 
easily into the pocket. The pocket opening presents a difficult target to hit but if the 
coin strikes the coat flatly somewhere not too far above the pocket it will find its 
mark automatically. 

The act of bringing the right hand up to a point in front of you as you direct the 
spectators to "watch" is a perfectly natural one. Even though you should actually 
take the coin in the left hand the right hand would still follow the same movement as 
described to dispose of the coin. Try it before a mirror, going through the action 
slowly until you are thoroughly familiar with the course the right hand must follow. 
Once you are familiar with it you will be able to remove the right hand from 
underneath the handkerchief, toss the coin into the coat pocket, and bring hand up 
for the gesture without hesitation. It should be all one motion and should appear that 
you merely grasped the coin through the handkerchief with the left hand and then 
gestured with the right forefinger as you commanded "watch." 

When the right hand with the coin leaves the handkerchief, the left is holding the 
handkerchief not directly in front of the body but a bit to the left. Handkerchief must 
be held about eight inches in front of the left breast coat pocket to mask the flight of 
the coin. Although coin actually travels only two or three inches before it enters the 
pocket it is completely hidden in its flight by the handkerchief. 

After cautioning the spectators to "watch," the right hand grasps one comer of the 
handkerchief and flicks it into the air. It is caught with both hands, opened and 
shown on both sides. The coin has vanished without a trace. 

The effect is worth the necessary time to master it. 
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In a Spectator's Pocket 

Who would suspect the magician of disposing of a vanished coin in a spectator's 
pocket? Yet, this is exactly what is done. In each instance the coin is secretly 
deposited in a helper's breast coat pocket. Here are three methods. 

Method (a): Display a coin lying 
in the right hand on the two middle 
fingers in position for back 
palming. The left hand turns palm 
down over the end of the right 
fingers and pretends to take the 
coin, but it is back palmed with the 
right hand. (See The Back Palm .) 
The left hand is closed while the 
palm of the right hand appears 
empty. This should be done right 
under the nose of the observer for 
the action that follows. "Would 
you mind standing back a little," 
remarks the wizard, gesticulating with the right hand. In this movement the 
performer's hand nears the spectator's breast pocket, and the coin is tossed therein, 
from the back of the right hand, Fig. 1. 

The distance the coin is thrown depends on the skill of the operator. Even if the 
spectator's coat is touched in this tossing motion he does not notice it, or pays little 
attention to it. The coin is disposed of in a natural movement, gesturing for the 
spectator to move back. 

Instead of actually tossing the coin into the spectator's pocket you can deliberately 
drop it in from the back of the hand as you give him a gentle push backward. If the 
spectators should notice the move they would not see anything wrong because they 
would see an empty palm as the secret deposit was made. 
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This may seem dangerously daring at first, but experience will bring confidence. 
Soon the subtlety can be executed with nonchalance. The move will pass unnoticed 
if done smoothly, without haste, but without delay. 

Finally, the left hand is opened and shown empty. 

The vanished coin should not be immediately reproduced from the spectator's 
pocket, but recovered later, in a more subtle manner, after a few other effects have 
been performed. In due course you direct the spectator to hold his hands together in 
a cupped fashion over his heart while you display another coin. Explain that you will 
cause the coin to travel from your own hands to those of your helper so fast the eye 
will be unable to follow it. Vanish the coin in your best magical manner, but when 
the assistant opens his hands they are empty. Apparently you have failed, but then 
you remember, "Maybe the coin went so fast it missed your hands altogether. 

Perhaps it is in your breast coat pocket; would you please see." The spectator 
extracts the coin from his pocket. 

The entire effect is greatly enhanced if the original coin is a borrowed half dollar. It 
is marked for future identification and vanished as explained. A duplicate coin is 
magically reproduced instead of the marked coin, and it in turn is vanished. It is this 
coin that you attempt to pass into the spectator's hands, and fail. Then when the 
spectator extracts the missing half dollar from his pocket and identifies it, you have a 
superb magical problem indeed. 

Method (b): In this method the prestidigitator drops the coin into the assistant's 
breast coat pocket from the right thumb palm. 

The coin is vanished in any manner that leaves it retained in the right thumb palm. It 
is from this concealment that it is dropped into a spectator's pocket. The performer 
requests the spectator to move back a little so the others may get a better view. He 
gently pushes back the nearest observer under this pretext, and disposes of the 
thumb palmed coin in his pocket in the action. 

It will be found that a coin in the right thumb palm protrudes from the hand at the 
perfect angle for dropping it into an onlooker's pocket. In this instance the coin is not 
tossed, but merely allowed to fall into the spectator's pocket, as he is given a gentle 
nudge backward. 

The coin is later recovered using the ruse explained in method (a) . 


Method (c) Wallace Lee Method. 




After you have performed several sleights with a half dollar, and the spectators are 
convinced you are using only one coin, steal another from a clip underneath the coat, 
or from a pocket, and keep it concealed in the right hand. Face a spectator. Ask him 


Fig. I 
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to come a little closer, and as if to 
encourage him, hook your right 
fingers over the top of his outer 
breast coat pocket and gently pull 
him toward you. The coin should 
be near the ends of the fingers and 
held in this position by the tips of 
the first and fourth pressing 
together against its edge, Fig. 2. 

As you, pull the spectator toward 
you, drop the half dollar into his 
pocket, at the same time taking his 
hand and placing it over his 
pocket, instructing him to keep it 


During this action let the other coin be plainly seen in the left hand. Since the 
spectator still sees the original coin he is aware of no other, and he never dreams that 
a coin has been loaded secretly into his breast pocket. 

Announce that you will cause the coin to fly into his pocket and caution him to hold 
his hand tightly over the pocket opening lest you slip it in when he isn't looking. 
Vanish the half dollar and pretend to cause it to penetrate the bottom of his pocket. 
Tell him to see if the coin has arrived, and while he is fumbling to get it out, either 
sleeve or pocket the other one. 


The trick takes boldness and plenty of it, but what a surprise it creates! 
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Bluff Vanish 

All that is needed to perform this little feat is a handful of change and a lot of nerve. 

Effect: The wonder-worker takes a handful of change from his pocket and removes 
one coin. The remaining coins are returned to the pocket. The single coin is then 
caused to vanish in a mysterious manner. 

The secret of this effect depends entirely on your ability as a magician to bluff your 
way through. 

Let us suppose you have thoroughly baffled your audience with some clever close- 
up chicanery. You have convinced them that miracles can happen and they are ready 
to believe anything. Now is the time to spring this vanish. 

Method: If you carry your loose change in your left trousers pocket you will always 
be ready to work this little effect; otherwise prepare for it beforehand by placing a 
few small coins in that pocket. 

Remove these coins with the left hand and show them. Move the coins about with 
the right fingers as if searching for a particular one. Say something about needing a 
coin for your next trick. Suddenly remark, "Oh, this penny (or dime, or nickel) will 
be all right." Pretend to remove one of the coins with the first and second fingers and 
thumb of the right hand. Hold the first two finger tips and thumb together as if they 
actually held a coin. The left hand drops the rest of the coins back into the left 
trousers pocket. Go through the motions of placing the non-existent coin in the left 
hand. Show the right hand empty. After a bit of by-play open the left hand and show 
it empty. 

Performed at 'the right moment this vanish is just as startling as the more 
complicated ones. I have used it for years and can vouch for its effectiveness. 
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Sucker Bluff Vanish 

Milton Kort 

Using the foregoing method , a sucker vanish can be worked that is a real fooler to 
magician and layman alike. I'll wager it will become one of your favorites. 

Besides having a handful of coins, you must be wearing a wrist watch with an 
expansion band. 

Proceed as in the above vanish up to the point where the non-existent coin is placed 
in the left hand. From here on the effect differs greatly. 

As you pretend to place a coin in the left hand, that hand closes over the first two 
fingers and thumb of the right hand. Then the right two fingers are quickly removed 
and placed in back of the left hand. The right thumb is still within the left fist as the 
first two fingers slowly move inward toward the wrist. Place these two fingers 
between the hand and the wrist and stretch the band a couple of times. This action 
causes the band to visibly move on the top side of the wrist, creating the impression 
that the coin is being inserted under the band. Remove the right thumb from the left 
fist, then show the right hand empty with a flourish. With considerable ceremony 
open the left hand and show it empty. 

Naturally everyone will suspect that the coin is hidden underneath the watch band 
and it won't be long until someone lets his suspicions be known. After some 
reluctance remove the wrist watch and show it. If someone doesn't want to examine 
the watch and take it apart I miss my guess. 
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The Coin Fold 

Here is a useful method of vanishing a coin by wrapping it in a piece of paper. 
Although the vanish is described using a half dollar, any size coin may be used. 

Method: From fairly heavy paper cut a piece approximately five inches square. In 
an emergency almost any paper can be used, even newspaper. 

Hold the piece of paper in your left hand, about chest high, the fingers on the front 
side of the paper and the thumb at the rear. Show a half dollar in the right hand, then 
place it under the left thumb slightly above center, Fig. 1. 
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Turn the left hand around and 
show the coin at this position to 
the audience. Turn the paper 
back and, with the aid of the 
right hand, fold up the bottom 
edge to within half an inch of 
the top edge, Fig. 2. 

Crease the right side of the 
paper about a quarter of an inch 
from the edge of the coin and 
fold it forward, Fig. 3. 






Now fold the left side of the 
paper toward the front in the 
same manner, Fig. 4. 

Fold the top half inch edge 
down in front. To all 
appearances the coin is securely 
wrapped in the paper, but 

actually there is an opening at the top where it can escape at the proper time, Fig. 5. 
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Turn the paper over so the opening will be downward and hold it in the right hand 
between the fingertips and thumb, Fig. 6. 

To prove the coin is still within the paper you can allow someone near you to feel it 
or you can tap the parcel on the table or a glass. 

When ready for the vanish loosen your grip on the paper and the coin will slide from 
the opening into your hand where it is finger palmed. Take the paper in the left hand 
and go to your right pocket for a match. Leave the coin in the pocket and bring out 
the match. Light it and set fire to the paper. Before it burns up entirely place it on an 
ash tray. 

Or, if you desire, you can tear up the paper with the coin still finger palmed, then 
produce it according to the trick at hand. 

This vanish is especially startling and pretty when flash paper is used. In this case, 
when the paper is ignited, both the coin and paper seem to vanish in a burst of flame. 
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The Envelope Vanish 


Fig- I 



A fairly heavy Manila paper envelope is prepared 
beforehand by cutting a slot at the bottom right 
corner. With a pair of scissors trim a small sliver 
of paper from the bottom of the envelope. When 
the envelope is prepared this way the opening will 
offer no resistance to the coin and it will fall freely 
into your hand. 


From a piece of paper the same color as the 
envelope, cut a round piece the same size as the coin you intend to vanish and paste 
it inside the,envelope at the bottom center, Fig. 1. 


To perform: Show the envelope 
empty, then very slowly and openly 
place the coin into it. Coin falls to the 
bottom of the envelope where it is held 
with the fingers of the left hand. Seal 
the flap and hold it by the ends with 
both hands. Raise the left end of the 
envelope slightly so the coin will roll 
down to the right corner. Hold it there 
with the right fingers and thumb. 

While talking to the spectators allow 
the coin to slip through the slot into the 
right hand, Fig. 2. Hold the envelope in 

the left hand as you reach into your right pocket for a match or cigarette lighter. 
Light the match and hold it behind the envelope a moment as you call attention to 
the coin (circle of paper) in the envelope. The small piece of paper shows up as a 
shadow, creating the impression that the coin is still within the envelope. Light the 
envelope and as it burns the coin seems to melt away to nothing. You have 
apparently burned the coin. 











When searching for a method to vanish a coin do not overlook cuffing and sleeving, 
Chapters VI and VII, respectively. Then there are the hook and magnet coins. And 
the method used in Coin To Key , is an old standby. 
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Chapter V 

Quick Tricks 

The most practical and usable tricks are the kind that can be performed on the spur 
of the moment with little or no apparatus. Here are 27 of the most effective 
mysteries of this variety that I have been able to gather together. 

Through the Leg (2 methods) 

Rubbed Through the Leg 
Through the Pocket (3 methods) 

Through the Hand (3 methods) 

Through a Handkerchief (2 methods) 

Double Penetration 

Pants Leg Miracle 
Hall Dollar to a Quarter 

The Charmed Coin 

The Coin of Metamorphosis 

Coin to Key 
Change for a Half 

Much from Little 
The Topsy Turvey Coins 

The Impromptu Mint 

Smart Coin Trick 

Smart Coin Trick: Impromptu Version 

The Switchover 

The Appearing Half 

Coin Production from Two Cards 

The Touch of Midas 

One to Four 


One to Six 
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Through the Leg 

Effect: A coin placed in the fold of the pants leg, vanishes. It is reproduced from 
behind the same leg, having apparently penetrated it. Here are two methods. 

Method (a): Show a half dollar and place it flat on the left trousers leg, about six 
inches above the knee. Hold it in place with the tip of the right second finger while 
the thumb of the same hand pinches a small fold of cloth at the top edge of the coin 
and turns the coin over, downward. The coin is now hidden in the fold of cloth with 
the tip of the right third finger underneath it. Insert the tips of the left second and 
third fingers underneath the fold of cloth just to the left of the coin, in such a manner 
that the tips of the two thumbs will be brought together outside the fold and directly 
above the coin. Now move the hands apart with the thumbs pressing against the edge 
of the crease in the cloth, and under cover of an adjusting process, slide the coin out 
of the fold and press it into the right palm with the aid of the right two middle 
fingers. If the moves are made as described the removal of the coin will be 
completely hidden by the back of the right hand. Bring the thumbs together and 
again run them along the edge of the fold. Finally allow the fold to fall away. The 
coin has vanished. Produce it from behind the right knee. 

Method (b): Although this method makes use of the same moves described in 
Pocket Vanish , the effect is entirely different. 

Show a half dollar, place it flat on the left leg about six inches above the knee and 
hold it in place with the tip of the right thumb. The right forefinger pinches the cloth 
at the bottom of the coin and turns it upward; hiding the coin under the fold of cloth. 
At this juncture the right thumb is underneath the coin. (Refer to Figs. 1, 2, and 3, 
Pocket Vanish , for comparable positions.) 

Place the left forefinger on top of the fold, retaining it. As this is done the right 
fingers straighten and the right thumb withdraws the coin from the fold and presses 
it into right finger palm. The right hand immediately moves down and grasps the 
cloth below the fold, between the thumb and forefinger, then pulis it downward, 
showing the coin gone. Slap the left leg with the left hand. Reach behind the left leg 











with the right hand and produce the coin. 


For best effect this must be performed briskly, with no hesitation between moves. It 
appears to the spectators that you have slapped a coin through the leg. 

Follow this with Rubbed Through the Leg , next. 
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Rubbed Through the Leg 

Here is a companion effect to the one described above. Although both produce the 
same effect, they are accomplished by different means. They are alike, however, in 
that both are direct and convincing. 

Effect: The right hand rubs a coin on the left leg and it disappears. The same coin is 
produced from behind the same leg with the left hand. Only one coin is used. 

Method: The right hand flips a half dollar in the 
air a few times. Bend over and apparently place 
the coin on the left leg, but actually toss it into the 
left hand, Fig. 1. The right hand makes a rubbing 
motion on the leg and the left hand produces the 
coin from behind the leg. Basically that is what 
happens. 

You may wonder how it is possible for a coin to be 
tossed from the right hand into the left without 
anyone seeing it. Well, it can be done, and it isn't 
as difficult as would be imagined. I will try to 
break down every move so there will be a 
thorough understanding. 

First of all—the flipping business. This is most 
important; in fact, the trick practically depends on 
it. What it does is to focus attention on the coin so 
that when you suddenly bend over to rub coin on 
the leg, the eye has to refocus for this different 
position. It is at this instant that the coin is tossed 
into the left hand. The coin travels only a few inches, but it is not seen because of 
the rapidity of its flight, and because the eye has not had time to focus on this action. 



The human eye is like a camera lens in that it has to focus at a specific range for an 
















object at that distance to appear in sharp definition. For instance, if the camera lens 
is focused at ten feet anything at twentyfive feet will be blurred. This would hold 
true if the distances and settings were reversed. 

To fully understand how the eye compares to the camera lens in this matter, try 
looking at something nearby, then suddenly shift your eyes and gaze at an object 
farther away. Notice how it takes the eye a fraction of a second to refocus on this 
new distance. It is on this brief time-lapse that the secret of this effect is partly 
based. This phenomenon is used to advantage by quite a few topflight magicians. 

Now let's go back to the beginning. Show a half dollar and flip it into the air a few 
times with the right hand. Suddenly bend over and pretend to place the coin on the 
left leg a few inches above the knee, but really toss it into the left hand. The hands 
are in front of the left leg as this happens, and the coin travels only a few inches. It is 
thrown from the tips of the right fingers and when it strikes the open left hand that 
hand is quickly placed against the left side of the leg. The right hand makes a 
rubbing motion on the left leg, and simultaneously the left hand moves up the left 
side of the left leg, coming to rest in a natural position just below the left trousers 
pocket. As the right fingers continue to rub the left leg the fingers are slowly spread 
apart. Then the fingers flick an imaginary speck off the leg and the right hand is seen 
to be empty. Slide the left hand down the back of the leg and bring the coin into 
view. 

A lot of words have been necessary to explain this feat, but the mechanics are 
simple. Mostly it is a matter of timing. Once this is understood the reader should 
have no difficulty in mastering it. This trick has an astonishing effect when smoothly 
performed. 
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Through the Pocket 

This bit of close-up coin chicanery has been a favorite with magicians for many 
years. It is one trick that can be performed anytime with excellent results, as it is 
strictly impromptu. Here are three methods. 

Effect: A half dollar placed in the right trousers pocket is caused to penetrate the 
cloth in a mysterious fashion. 

Method (a): Call attention to a half dollar clipped flat between the tips of the right 
first and second fingers, in position for finger palming. Holding the coin thus, the 
right hand enters the right trousers pocket. Immediately thumb palm the coin while 
the left forefinger presses against the outside of the pocket as if holding the coin. 

This action with the left forefinger is a natural one and serves as a bit of misdirection 
for the moves that follow. Withdraw the right hand with the coin hidden in the 
thumb palm. Next, release the coin from the thumb palm allowing it to fall onto the 
cupped right fingers. It is then pressed flat against the right leg as the left forefinger 
is taken away. At this moment the right hand lies flat against the right leg, fingers 
pointing downward. The coin is hidden underneath the fingers which press it to the 
leg. 

The right thumb pinches a small fold of cloth behind the upper portion of the coin. 
The right hand turns the coin over, downward, forming the fold over the coin. 
Maintain this fold with the left forefinger as the right hand moves away. Snap the 
right fingers. Then grasp the cloth below the fold and pull downward slowly, 
allowing the hidden coin to. come into view. When the coin is about two-thirds the 
way out of the fold, slide the left forefinger downward on top of it to prevent it from 
falling to the floor. 

Method (b): In this version the coin is visibly dropped into the pocket, without the 
hand leaving sight of the audience. 

Two identical coins are required. Have one finger palmed in your right hand as you 
display the other between the tips of your left forefinger and thumb. Reach across 








your body with your right hand, hook the fingers in the left pocket opening and hold 
it wide open while you slowly and deliberately drop the coin from your left hand 
into that pocket. Be sure to make these moves in such a manner that there will be no 
doubt in the spectators' minds that the coin did actually enter the pocket. Allow the 
finger palmed coin to drop on the cupped right fingers, then press it flat against the 
left leg and finish as described in the first version. 

Because the coin is actually seen to drop into the pocket this makes an excellent 
version to have on tap in case you have to repeat the trick before the same group of 
spectators. 

Method (c) Dave Coleman Method. 

Show the coin in the left hand. Execute The French Drop , as you pretend to take it 
with the right hand. Place the right hand (apparently holding the coin) in the right 
trousers pocket. The palm-inward left hand is brought over and placed flat against 
the right hand, which is still within the pocket. As this is done the coin is secretly 
deposited on the leg where it is held hidden underneath the left fingers. Actually the 
coin should be between the tips of the fingers of the two hands. Turn both hands 
over together, forming a vertical (and not a horizontal) fold in the cloth. Remove the 
left fingers from the fold, leaving the coin hidden underneath the cloth. The right 
fingers facilitate this action by holding the coin through the pocket until the left 
fingers are withdrawn. Retain this fold with the tip of the left thumb as you remove 
the right hand from the pocket. 

With the right thumb above and forefinger below, grip the coin by its edges through 
the cloth so its form can be seen. Apparently the coin is in the pocket. Now, press 
the right thumb and forefinger together which causes the coin to emerge, apparently 
through the fabric, in an uncanny manner. Catch the coin in the left hand as it falls 
from the fold. Shake the trousers leg with the right hand and give the last fading fold 
a flick with the forefinger. 

The Pocket Vanish makes a fine follow-up trick. The two effects complement each 
other and blend perfectly into a nice routine. 

First, perform the trick we are explaining: Through the Pocket (a) or (c). Then 
explain that if a coin will come through the pocket it should penetrate back through 
the cloth, into the pocket again. This you proceed to demonstrate by performing the 
Pocket Vanish. 
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Through the Hand 


There are many occasions when the magician needs a little trick to perform on the 
spur of the moment—an incidental effect that can be done quickly without special 
props. This is just such an effect. I will describe three methods. 





r 


(a) Clyde Cairy Method. 

A half dollar is shown in the left hand. The hand is 
then closed on the coin and turned over so the back 
of the hand is uppermost. The fingers work the coin 
partially out of the fist until it is barely held by the 
tips of the second and third fingers and the heel of 
the hand, Fig. 1. Care must be taken here lest the 
spectators glimpse the coin. Hold the left hand 
rather low, and watch your angles. 


Show the right hand empty and begin massaging 
the back of the left hand with the fingertips. The right thumb is underneath the left 
hand during this motion and prepares to steal the coin from the left hand. The right 
hand slows down its rubbing almost to a standstill. Then the left fingers release the 
coin so that it lies balanced horizontally on the top of the right thumb, Fig. 2. 
Suddenly lift up the right hand, then quickly bring it down, slapping the fingers on 
the back of the left fist. 








Centrifugal force causes the coin to leave 
the thumb as the right hand is brought 
down on the left, the coin being 
transferred from the thumb to the inside of 
the fingers, and is slapped down on the 
back of the left hand. The right hand is 
then taken away revealing the half dollar 
lying on the back of the left hand. The 
right hand removes the coin and the left 
hand is opened and shown empty. 

Apparently the coin has penetrated up 
through the back of the left hand. 

One of the first rules we learn in magic is 
never repeat the same trick before the 
same audience. But there are exceptions to 
all rules, and this one can be broken providing a different method is used to obtain 
the end result. The feat may be repeated in a slightly different manner by using the 
following version. The two versions blend perfectly. 

Method (b): Show the left hand empty, 
close it into a loose fist, and turn it over 
so the fingers will be underneath. Hold 
the half dollar near its edge between the 
tips of the right fingers and thumb. 

Press its milled edge against the back of 
the left hand, Fig. 3. 

Suddenly push the fingers of the right 
hand down over the coin. The illusion is 
that the coin is pushed through the back 
of the left hand. At this moment the 
coin is concealed behind the right 
fingers, which rest momentarily on the 
back of the left hand. Without changing 
the position of the right fingers and 
thumb, quickly move the hand about six or eight inches to the right, turning the left 
hand over and opening it at the same time. As the spectators see the empty left hand, 
say "Nothing in the hand." Immediately swing the right hand back to the left, tossing 
the coin into the left hand as it closes and turns over. The right fingers assume the 
original position on the back of the left hand, as you add, "One more little rub and 
the coin goes right through." 








Diminish the rubbing motion, finishing by separating the fingers and giving the last 
mb with the tip of the middle finger. This convincing move tends to show without 
saying so that the coin has left the right hand. Move the right hand aside as you open 
the left hand to display the coin. 

In the first version the coin penetrates the left hand from the inside out, while in the 
second version it penetrates from the outside in. 

(c) Ross Bertram Method. 

Face the spectators as you show a half dollar lying at the base of the first finger on 
your open left hand, Fig. 4. Place the left thumb on top of the coin and turn the hand 
over and close the fingers. As the hand turns over the thumb moves inward toward 
the body, carrying the coin with it. Coin will now be outside the fist, clipped by its 
edge by the thumb and base of the first finger, Fig. 5. 




Let's go over that again. Actually the hand turns over before the fingers are closed. 
Begin by placing your thumb on top of the coin as described above and turn the 
hand over. The coin will then be lying horizontally on the side of the thumb, which 
now moves inward, carrying coin with it as the fingers close. These are the actual 
mechanics of the sleight, but to the spectators it must appear that you merely closed 
your hand and turned it over. The coin is now outside the fist and completely hidden 
from the spectators' view by that hand. 

Raise the right hand and hold it palm down over the left fist. Call attention to the 
ring you wear on your left third finger. Comment on its mystical powers and tell the 
spectators that by rubbing it you can cause unexplainable things to happen. Rub the 
ring with the tip of the third finger of the right hand and while doing so edge palm 
the coin in your right palm. In making this steal, pay special attention to hold the 
hands at such an angle that the coin cannot be seen at any time by the audience. 



Lower the hands a few inches and place the right finger tips on the back of the left 
fist, then make a massaging movement. In this action release the coin from the right 
palm and allow it to slide down the right fingers onto the back of the left hand. Keep 
the right fingers together lest the spectators see the coin. Finally spread the right 
fingers slightly and show the coin on the back of the left hand, it having apparently 
penetrated the back of the hand. 
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Through a Handkerchief 

There are methods in great variety for performing this trick. Perhaps because the effect is simple and direct—and 
because no special props are used. Since no special preparation is required, the trick is a perfect one for close-up 
impromptu work. Here are two methods-both appear entirely different in effect. 

Effect: A coin is caused to penetrate the fabric of a pocket handkerchief in a baffling manner. 

Method (a): Display a half dollar in your left hand, holding it upright between the finger tips and thumb. With 
your right hand, spread a borrowed handkerchief and drape it over the left so its center covers the coin. Allow a 
spectator to feel the coin through the cloth and verify the fact that it is still there. With the aid of the right hand, 
the left thumb pinches over a small fold at the base of the coin. This fold is to the rear and is not seen by the 
spectators, Fig. 1. 



Say, "Let me show you that the half dollax is still underneath the handkerchief." With the right hand, seize the 
front edge of the handkerchief and lift it up, thus giving a brief view of the coin, Fig. 2. The right hand then 
returns the handkerchief to its original position, as the left simultaneously tosses forward the back half of the 
handkerchief. This subtle action causes all the folds of the handkerchief to fall downward in front of the coin, 
Fig. 3. At this point the coin is outside the handkerchief, and is held in a horizontal position between the middle 
finger underneath and the thumb on top, Fig. 4. 









With the right hand, grasp the handkerchief a few inches below the coin and pull downward as you twist it 
counterclockwise, Fig. 5. Next, grip the handkerchief with the right second, third, and fourth fingers while the 
forefinger and thumb press against opposite edges of the coin. Finally, squeeze the coin into view, and show the 
handkerchief undamaged. 

Several astounding tricks utilizing this principle will be explained in later chapters, 

Method (b): Few close-up stunts have more eyeappeal than this version. It is startling and different in effect. 

Show the left hand empty, then hold it palm up as the right hand spreads a white pocket handkerchief over it. 
The center of the handkerchief should he over the palm and one corner on the forearm. 

Display a half dollar in the right hand, gripping it near its edge between 
the middle finger and thumb. With the coin thus held, it is placed over 
the center of the left palm on top of the handkerchief, Fig. 6. The right 
middle finger and thumb retain their grip on the coin as the left hand 
slowly closes over it. The left hand opens again to give one more view 
of the coin, then it closes. Immediately move the right hand inward and 
grasp the inner corner of the handkerchief lying on the forearm. In this 
movement the right hand thumb palms the half dollar. The handkerchief 
affords cover for the coin as it is withdrawn from the left hand and the 
back part of the right shields it from view as that hand reaches back to 
grasp the inner corner of the handkerchief. 

The first and second fingers of the right hand pull the handkerchief 
forward exposing the empty left palm, Fig. 7. Say, "Nothing in the 
hand." The coin is dropped into the left hand as right returns the 
handkerchief to its original position on the arm, Fig. 8. It should appear 
that you merely uncovered the left palm and then pulled the handkerchief back over it. As the left palm is 
exposed, be careful that the right hand does not pull the handkerchief away entirely. A little pressure with the 
left thumb on a fold of the fabric will prevent this happening. 








Open the left hand to show the handkerchief empty as you continue, "Nothing, that is, except the half dollar." 
Grasp the corner of the handkerchief toward the audience and slowly pull it away, showing the coin lying on the 
left palm.lt looks like real magic! 

For a third method, see Perfected Coin Through Handkerchief - 
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Double Penetration 

Jimmy Buffaloe 


Effect: A handkerchief is spread over the left hand by the performer. Two half 
dollars are placed on the handkerchief and hand is closed. Then the left hand is 
shaken and the clinking of the two coins is clearly heard. The closed hand is turned 
over so the corners of the handkerchief hang down, thus forming a bag with the 
coins inside. A spectator verifies that the two coins are still within the handkerchief 
by feeling them through the cloth. Grasping the coins through the cloth the 
performer suddenly yanks them through the handkerchief. The handkerchief is 
shown unharmed. 

Method: Although the spectators know of only two coins, actually four are used. 
Two are in the left trousers pocket along with a pocket handkerchief, while the other 
two are in the right trousers pocket. 

Begin the effect by removing the two coins from the right trousers pocket and 
placing them on the table. With the left hand, reach into your left trousers pocket, 
classic palm the two coins and bring out the handkerchief. It is shown casually and 
then thrown over the palm up left hand, but take care not to expose the two palmed 
coins. 

Pick up the two coins from the table with the right hand and hold them together as 
one between the first and second fingers. 

Pretend to place these two coins on the handkerchief but thumb palm them instead. 
Immediately close the left hand and rattle the two coins which lie on the palm 
underneath the doth. This creates a perfect illusion that the two coins were actually 
placed in the left hand on the handkerchief. 

An alternate and preferred method of apparently placing the two coins in the left 
hand would be to perform The Click Pass (b) . This gives a more perfect illusion 
because the second coin can be heard to fall onto the first. 









Now turn the left hand over so the folds of the 
handkerchief hang down. Place the left thumb 
above the two coins and open the left hand. 
The coins make a complete revolution in this 
action and they are now underneath the center 
folds of the cloth being held horizontally 
between the thumb underneath and the fingers 
above. Next, remove the second, third, and 
fourth fingers from the cloth and exhibit the 
handkerchief and coins between the left thumb 
and forefinger only, Fig. 1. 

The right hand, with the coins still palmed, 
grips the handkerchief about half way down 
toward the four corners and pulls downward 
with considerable force, forming a pocket 
around the coins. Maintain this grip on the coins and the handkerchief as you lower 
the left hand and raise the right. The right hand now holds the handkerchief near its 
corners from above, while the left, which grips the coins and the handkerchief, pulls 
down from below. Release your grip on the two coins and the center of the 
handkerchief with your left hand, and if the above moves were made correctly the 
coins will be held in the folds of the handkerchief without danger of their falling out, 
Fig. 2. 

Remove the right hand from the handkerchief and 
grasp it at the same point with the left hand. This 
leaves the right hand free to reach into the right 
trousers pocket for a small wand or pencil. The two 
coins are left in the pocket and the wand is 
removed. Tap the two coins from underneath with 
the wand a couple of times, causing them to jingle 
together slightly, then place the wand aside. 

If you like you can allow a spectator to feel the 
coins in the handkerchief at this point. To do this, 
place the right thumb on top of the two coins and 
the forefinger underneath the cloth, and move the 
right hand forward. Pull back on the handkerchief 
with the left hand as you do this and the coins will 

be completely covered on top and bottom with the folds of the cloth and you can 
offer them to be felt with safety. 








and fingers, turn the coins into an upright position behind the handkerchief Then 
with two or three quick downward jerks, pull the two coins from the doth, the effect 
being that they are pulled through the handkerchief. Show the coins in the right hand 
and toss them onto the table. Exhibit the handkerchief unharmed. 
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Pants Leg Miracle 

Jimmy Buffaloe 


Effect: Showing a half dollar, the performer places it in the folds of his left pants 
leg. When the fold is pulled away a moment later, a dime emerges. The half dollar 
has vanished. 

Method: When you remove the half dollar from your right trousers pocket have a 
dime concealed behind it. Call attention to the half dollar and place it (with the dime 
concealed behind it) on the left leg about six inches above the knee. Hold it in 
position with the tip of the right third finger, then using the moves described in 
method (a). Through the Leg , form a fold over the two coins. At the completion of 
this move the dime will be the outer coin. Place the tip of the left forefinger on the 
dime through the cloth, then as you move the right hand away, the half dollar is 
withdrawn, under cover of the back of the right hand, and pressed into the right 
palm. Snap the right fingers a couple of times to emphasize the emptiness of that 
hand, then grasp the cloth below the fold and pull downward slowly causing the 
dime to gradually come into view. 
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Half Dollar to Quarter 

Milton Kort 

Effect: The conjurer displays a half dollar in his right hand while showing his left 
hand unmistakably empty. He takes the half dollar with his left hand and shows his 
right hand equally empty. The coin is then returned to his palm up right hand and the 
hand is seen to be holding only the single coin. 

A spectator is requested to hold out his hand. The performer turns his hand over and 
drops the coin into the spectator's hand, but when it lands in the spectator's hand it is 
seen to have changed to a quarter. The performer then shows both of his hands 
positively empty. Apparently a half has changed into a quarter! 

Method: Have a half dollar and a quarter 
in the right trousers pocket. Place the 
right hand in the pocket, clip the quarter 
by its edge between the first and second 
fingers so it will be hidden underneath the 
hand (see The Back Finger Clip) , and 
bring the hand out showing the half dollar 
lying on the outer joints of the first and 
second fingers, directly above the hidden 
quarter, Fig. 1. Or, if you prefer, you may 
secretly get the quarter into the back 
finger clip position while asking for the loan of a half dollar. At any rate, display the 
fifty cent piece as described, with the hand held about waist high and the fingers 
pointing forward and slightly downward. 

Give the half dollar a couple of little tosses into the air, causing it to turn over each 
time. This natural gesture tends to give convincing proof that the hand is otherwise 
empty. Keep the hand low as you make this and the following moves. 

Show the left hand to be empty by spreading the fingers wide apart and slowly 
turning the hand over a time or two. Drop the arm to your side and shake it 










vigorously to show that you have nothing concealed in your sleeve. Make no 
comment on this fact as you do this, however. 

Now comes the part that fools them all. 
Still keeping the right hand low, point 
the fingers to the left as you bring the 
left hand over and grip the half dollar 
in the following manner: Press the left 
thumb against the edge nearest to your 
body while the forefinger presses 
against the edge farthest from it. As 
you grip the half dollar in this manner 
extend the left second, third and fourth 
fingers underneath the right fingers and 
clip the quarter between the tips of the 
second and third fingers. Slide the half 
dollar off the right fingers to the left, 
taking the quarter along underneath it. The quarter protrudes upward from between 
the tips of the left second and third fingers, but by lowering the half slightly it covers 
the quarter completely. The left hand seems to be holding only a half dollar. If you 
will stand in front of a mirror while making these moves you will quickly discover 
the proper position the hand and coins must be held to prevent the spectators seeing 
the quarter. Fig. 2 shows the position of the half dollar in the left hand as seen by the 
spectators. Because of the special angles necessary to perform the trick it should not 
be done when the spectators' line of vision is low. It is best when performed at close 
range with only a few spectators viewing the trick from a standing position. 

Now slowly and deliberately show the right hand empty and shake the arm as you 
did the left. Reverse the above moves to replace the half dollar in its original 
position on the right fingers. As this is done the quarter goes back to its previous 
back finger clip position underneath the right hand. Except for the half dollar, you 
have apparently shown both hands empty. 

With the right hand, again toss the fifty cent piece into the air a few times and 
contrive to have it fall in position for palming. When you have it in the center of the 
palm, turn the hand counterclockwise and close it. Hold the half dollar in the palm 
and keep the fingers pointing slightly downward as you do this so as not to expose 
the quarter. While making the final dosing movement with the right hand, bring the 
quarter inside the fist with the aid of the thumb. These moves should be blended into 
one continuous movement—that of closing the hand. 

Ask a spectator to hold out his hand. Reach out and drop the twenty-five cent piece 
into his hand, then as you bring your hand back, sleeve the half dollar. The sleeving 



As audience views Sh 
patf doffar cmcea/s quarter, 

which is clipped between tips 
of second end third fittgers* 



move must be made immediately after dropping the quarter into the spectator's hand. 
All eyes will be on the quarter for a brief moment, then they will return to your 
hands. By this time the deed is done-the half dollar is up the sleeve and there is no 
clue to the mystery of how the half dollar changed into a quarter. 
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The Charmed Coin 

Here is a quick trick that is a real eye popper. 

Effect: A half dollar is shown and tossed into the left hand a few times. Suddenly 
the coin changes to a candy charm, which is eaten by the performer. 

Method: Begin with a candy charm (sold in the dime stores and candy shops) up the 
right coat sleeve. 

Show a half dollar and toss it back and forth from hand to hand. This action 
convincingly demonstrates without saying so that the hands are otherwise empty. 

Next display the coin in the left hand. While attention is on the coin the right hand 
drops to the side allowing the charm to fall from the sleeve. It is caught on the curled 
right fingers and immediately finger palmed. 

Take the half dollar from the left hand with the right, holding it between the first two 
fingers and thumb. Toss it into the left hand and close the fingers over it. Repeat this 
action a couple of times. Pretend to toss the coin again, but throw the charm instead. 
(See The Bobo Switch .) The coin is retained in the right palm. Wave right hand 
mysteriously over the closed left hand. Open the left hand and display the candy 
charm. As this is done the right hand sleeves the coin. Slowly remove the foil from 
the charm, letting it be seen that the hands are otherwise empty. Eat the candy. 

After eating the candy, drop the right hand to the side and retrieve the coin from the 
sleeve. Drop it in the pocket as you remove your pocket handkerchief to wipe your 
hands. 

The effect will be greatly enhanced if a coin the same color and approximately the 
same size as the charm is used. If the charm has a silver foil wrapper use a silver 
coin. If the charm has a gold foil wrapper use a brass or bright copper coin. Under 
these conditions the switch can be made more slowly without fear of detection. 
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The Coin of Metamorphosis 

Dr. E. M. Roberts 

Numerous methods have been devised for causing one coin to apparently change to another. Here is one which 
just about tops them all for sheer effectiveness. AL though it requires only about a minute to perform, it packs 
such a terrific wallop it will be remembered long after other tricks are forgotten. 

Effect: A borrowed penny instantly and visibly changes to a half dollar while held in the performer's right hand. 
Then the coin is tossed into the left hand, and after a couple of mysterious passes are made over it, changes back to 
a penny. The penny is returned to its owner and the performer shows his hands positively empty. 

Method: Begin with a half dollar hidden in your right hand as it hangs by the side. Ask for the loan of a penny and 
while it is forthcoming get the half dollar into the Downs palm position. Receive the penny with the left hand, then 
take it with the right between the first two fingers and thumb, Fig. 1. 

Swing the right hand upward to the right and exhibit the penny as in Fig. 2, the half dollar being hidden behind the 
thumb. The existence of another coin is not suspected since the right hand appears empty. 



Bring the forefinger down in front of the penny then back to its original position, which action clips the coin 
between the first two fingers as in Fig. 3. The moves which follow happen in quick succession. The right hand is 
brought up to the mouth and the coin is blown upon, then returned to its original position to show the penny has 
changed to a half dollar. As the right hand comes up to the mouth and back again the penny is exchanged for the 
half as follows: 

With the aid of the right thumb move the penny down and deposit it on the tip of the third finger, Fig. 4. Then 
bend the fingers inward, pressing the penny into classic palm position with the tip of the third finger as the first 
two fingers clip the half dollar from the Downs palm, Fig. 5. Straighten the fingers, withdrawing the half from 
behind the thumb, Fig. 6, and exhibit the half clipped between the first and second finger tips, Fig. 7. The hand is 
held with the palm turned partly downward, in which position the penny cannot be seen. 









Figures 4 through 7 depict the moves which are performed with the two coins in the moment it takes to raise the 
hand, blow on the coin, and return the hand to its original position. The action of removing the half dollar from the 
Downs palm and pressing the penny into the palm is performed as the hand is brought up and returned to its 
former position. Figures 4 and 5 show the moves that must be executed as the hand is brought up to the mouth, 
while Figures 6 and 7 show the moves that are performed as the hand swings back to its original place. When the 
hand has returned to its original position it should be holding the half dollar between the tips of the first two 
fingers as in Fig. 7. Then the first two fingers revolve the half dollar round and round a few times, indicating 
without comment that the hand is otherwise empty. Actually, the right hand should be held about waist height as 
the half dollar is shown. The penny cannot be seen. With care you will be able to turn your right palm partially 
toward the audience and keep the penny hidden. The thumb bends down, holding the half dollar, and partly covers 
the penny in the palm. Watch your angles. Try this before a mirror and you will quickly realize the position the 
right hand must assume. Of course, the safe position is as in Fig. 7 but when you are performing this at dose range 
for only two or three people more of the palm can be shown with safety. 

Revolve the half dollar between the fingers and thumb as described above, then apparently toss it into your left 
hand but throw the penny instead. This is executed as follows: Turn the body to the left and thumb palm the half 
dollar by bending in the first two fingers with the coin and straightening them. As the right hand al> proaches the 
left it releases the penny from its palm (Fig. 8 shows the performer's view of the right hand as it approaches the 
left hand) and it falls into the left hand as it closes. The right hand continues in its swing inward, passing over the 
left hand and back to the upper left breast pocket where the half dollar is released and allowed to fall into the 
pocket (See The Bobo Complete Coin Vanish for a detailed description of a vanish using this principle.) Quickly 
move the right hand outward again and brush it briskly over the left fist a couple of times. The moves of tossing 
the penny into the left hand in lieu of the half dollar, depositing the half dollar in the breast pocket and brushing 
the right hand briskly over the left fist must all be blended in one continuous movement, without hesitation, yet 
without haste. Finally open the left hand to show the penny. As you return it to its owner let both hands be seen 
unmistakably empty. 

Suggested Patter: "The penny, as you know, is made from copper which is a soft metal, very susceptible to quick 
changes in temperature. For instance, if I should blow on it like this, it changes to a silver coin. Flowever, if I 
should squeeze it like this, it quickly changes back to its original form and substance. But I'll let you in on a secret— 
actually nothing happened. It was just an illusion." 

The trick is particularly startling if performed with the sleeves rolled up. And, of course, it can be done without a 
coat providing you stuff a small piece of facial tissue, Kleenex, in the shirt pocket beforehand to keep it open 
slightly. But with or without a coat it is a real puzzler, even to magicians. 
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Coin to Key 

Courtesy J. G. Thompson's My Best 

Effect: The performer shows a half dollar which he holds by its edge between the 
thumb and forefinger ooe his right hand, and the hand is seen to be otherwise empty. 
After showing his left hand empty he places the coin on the left palm and closes his 
fingers over it. To satisfy the spectators that the coin is still in the left hand he opens 
it slightly to give them another view. Then he makes mystic passes over the left 
hand and opens it to show a key. The coin has completely vanished. 

Method: The trick makes use of a clever concealment and an 
old sleight combined with The Bobo Complete Coin Vanish . 

It is especially puzzling because the key is actually much 
larger than the coin, thus proving it could not have been 
concealed behind it. Nevertheless the key is partly hidden 
behind the coin at the beginning. The key must be of the 
padlock or automobile lock variety. The head, or larger end of 
the key, is covered with the half dollar, while the smaller end 
(the end which goes into the lock) is covered with the right 
thumb. The coin is held by its extreme edge between the right 
thumb and forefinger as in Fig. 1, the forefinger holding the 
key in place behind the coin and thumb. 













Stand with your right side toward the spectators as you call attention to the half 
dollar, holding it as explained. Hold your left hand about shoulder high, with its 
palm outward, and slowly and deliberately place the coin on its palm, Fig. 2. Close 
the left fingers over the coin and key, being careful that the smaller end of the key is 
not seen as this is done. If you retain your grip on the coin and key until the left 
fingers close over them you will be safe. Tell the spectators that at this point most 
people think the coin has already vanished but you would like to show that this is 
not so. Open the first and second fingers of the left hand, giving the spectators a 
partial view of the coin. The third and fourth fingers remain closed to cover part of 
the coin and the key, Fig. 3. Close the two fingers again and turn the hand over so its 
back will be toward the audience. With the aid of the left fingertips work the coin 
partially out of the hand until it is held at its extreme edge by the fingertips and the 
heel of the thumb, Fig. 4. 







"I will perform the feat in slow motion," you announce. "Watch! Not a finger 
moves." Hold the left hand about shoulder high and rest the tip of the right 
forefinger on its back, Fig. 5. As you say "not a finger moves," slowly turn the left 
hand over, which brings the coin to the front, hidden from the spectator's view by 
the right hand. As the left hand turns over take the coin by its edge between the right 
thumb and forefinger, Fig. 6, then slide the tip of the right forefinger downward 
slowly across the closed left fingers. The right hand does not move as the left hand 
turns over, and just as it completes its turn the coin comes between the tips of the 
right thumb and forefinger. The right hand then moves downward carrying the coin 
with it as the forefinger is brought across the left fingers as explained above. 

Perform this steal in front of your mirror to appreciate its cleverness. Actually it can 
be done quite slowly, and if properly executed there will be no visible movement of 
either hand. It is clean and indetectable. Ostensibly you are demonstrating the 
fairness of your movements but while so doing you have gotten possession of the 
coin in your right hand. 

"Now by making a few mysterious passes over my left hand I will cause a peculiar 
transformation to take place. Watch!" Move the right hand inward and outward, 
making a few passes over the left fist, and under cover of this action thumb palm the 
coin, then drop it into the upper left breast pocket on the second or third swing 
inward. (See The Bobo Complete Coin Vanish , for a detailed description of this 
principle.) Finally stop the passes altogether, then open the left hand and show the 
key. The half dollar has apparently changed into a key! 
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Change for a Half 

Effect: The performer shows a half dollar which he slowly places in his left hand. 

He closes the left fingers over the coin, makes a few passes over the left hand, then 
opens it. Instead ooe a half dollar he has change for a half-a quarter, a nickel and two 
dimes. Nothing used but ordinary coins. 

Method: No doubt you have guessed the secret. It depends on the same concealment 
and moves described in the foregoing effect. Instead of a key—a quarter, a nickel and 
two dimes are hidden behind the half dollar at the beginning of the trick. Care must 
be taken to prevent the coins from "talking." Steal the half dollar out of the left hand 
as described, dispose of it in the upper left breast pocket, then open the left hand to 
show change for a half. 

The same moves can be used to vanish a single coin, or to cause a larger coin to 
change to a smaller one, or to a foreign coin. As a transition effect you can cause a 
coin to change to a thimble, a ring, a button, a coil of ribbon, etc. Such "incidental" 
effects often create more astonishment than carefully planned program items. 

Change for a Half will serve you well-learn it. 
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Much from Little 

John Braun's Version 

Effect: The trickster shows a nickel in his right hand between the tips of the 
forefinger and thumb, and the hand appears otherwise empty. After showing his left 
hand empty he brings it over to his right hand for a moment. When the two hands 
separate he is holding an English penny in his right hand and a half dollar in his left. 
The nickel has vanished. 

Method: This clever mystery depends on an old method of concealment which 
should be known to all coin workers. 

Stick a bit of wax about the size of a small pea on the upper side of an English penny 
or similar copper coin, and flatten it out somewhat. Place a half dollar below this 
coin and hold the two together horizontally between the right thumb and forefinger. 
The extreme tips of the thumb and forefinger curl around the two coins and press 
against opposite edges of a nickel. 




The nickel is in a vertical position and conceals the two larger coins from view of 
the spectators. Fig. 1 shows how this looks from above, while Fig. 2 shows how it 
should appear to the spectators. 

Hold the right hand about shoulder height with fingers wide apart as you point the 
face of the nickel directly toward the onlookers. The hand appears to be holding only 









the five cent piece. (Using this method of concealment even such a large coin as a 
silver dollar can be concealed behind a dime.) Angles are very important, so be sure 
to keep the larger coins parallel with the floor at all times, otherwise the spectators 
may get a flash of them. 

Casually show your left hand empty 
without mentioning this fact, then 
bring it up to the right hand so the left 
thumb tip touches the flat side of the 
nickel and the tips of the second and 
third fingers rest on the underside of 
the half dollar. (See Fig. 3 for 
performer's view of this action.) With 
the aid of the left thumb, slide the 
nickel back onto the English penny 
and press it down onto the wax. At 
this point all three coins are 
horizontal. Quickly separate the two hands, taking the English penny and nickel 
between the tips of the first two fingers and thumb of the right hand, holding them 
vertically with the thumb pressing against the nickel at the rear. The left hand grips 
the half dollar in like manner. Hold the two coins in front of your chest with the 
hands about a foot apart. The nickel is hidden behind the English penny and is held 
in place by the wax. 

Bring the left hand down, even with the waist, and hold it palm up with the half 
dollar resting on the fingers. Toss the English penny onto the left palm so the nickel 
is on the underside; the coin lies perfectly flat because the nickel fits into the hollow 
of the palm. Immediately pick up the half dollar with the right hand and toss it down 
again on top of, and overlapping, the English penny. The sound of the coins clinking 
together offers perfect proof that they are genuine, and they are. But don't omit this 
one little point. It is important. The effect is so startling and puzzling that the 
spectators need final proof that everything is legitimate. The two coins clinking 
together puts the final touch on this bit of close-up chicanery. 

Pocket the English penny and use the half dollar for your next experiment. 
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The Topsy Turvy Coins 

Karrel Fox And Roy Kissel 


Effect: Five borrowed half dollars are placed in an overlapping row on the 
performer's left hand so they alternate heads up, tails up, etc. The wonder-worker 
pushes the coins together and holds them in a stack between the fingers and thumb 
of his right hand. He then releases them one at a time, allowing them to fall onto the 
left hand. As the coins fall they are seen to be all one way, i.e., all heads up. 
Somehow they have mysteriously rearranged themselves. 

Method: Borrow five half dollars and place them on the left hand as described 
above. Call attention to the way the coins alternate-every other coin being reversed. 
Push the coins together slowly with the right fingers then hold them between the 
thumb and fingers of the same hand. The right fingers point downward and the coins 
are held in a stack by pressure on their edges with the fingers and thumb, Fig. 1. 











Hold the left hand palm up a few inches below the coins as the right hand drops 
them onto it one at a time. Allow the bottom coin to fall naturally, releasing it with 
the fingertips and the thumb. It lands on the left hand heads up. The second coin is 
released with the thumb only. This causes the coin to make a half turn as it falls onto 
the first, heads up. Release the third coin as you did the first so it does not turn over 
and it falls onto the other two naturally-heads up. Control the fourth coin so it will 
land heads up. Finally, drop the fifth and last coin, allowing it to fall without turning 
over, and it lands head up also, Fig. 2, for this action, which is the same move as 
used with the Okito Coin Box to cause its bottom to turn over as it fails onto the left 
hand. The move is a standard one and is known to all magicians who use the Okito 
Coin Box. (For further details, see The Okito Coin Box .) 

Done at a quick pace the spectators will believe that the coins rearranged themselves 
so they all faced one way. 

Although the effect is not particularly 'astounding, it makes a nice interlude between 
deeper mysteries. 
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The Impromptu Mint 

Jimmy Buffaloe 


Effect: The performer goes to his pocket and brings forth a nickel which he exhibits 
on his outstretched right hand. With his left hand he shows a playing card on both 
sides and the hand is otherwise empty. He brings the card over the nickel hiding it 
from view. He immediately removes it. The nickel has changed to a half dollar! 

The magician quickly covers the half dollar for a moment. When the card is 
removed the spectators see the nickel again. The nickel is tossed onto the card and 
both can be examined. No clue to the mystery will be found. 

This makes a perfect transition effect. After doing a few card tricks make a few 
remarks regarding the relation of money to cards. Reach into your pocket for a 
nickel and proceed with the effect. 

Method: Have a half dollar and a nickel in the right trousers pocket and you are 
ready to begin. 

Remove any card from the deck and show it on both sides, snapping it with the right 
fingers. Then hold it in the left hand. With the right hand, reach into the right 
trousers pocket, quickly back palm the half dollar and bring out the nickel lying on 
the two middle fingers between the two outer joints. The spectators see the nickel 
lying on the right hand and the hand appears otherwise empty. 

The left hand now brings the card over the nickel, hiding it from view. Under cover 
of the card bend the middle fingers inward, then outward again, pivoting the half 
dollar between the first and fourth fingers. (This is merely a reversal of the regular 
back hand palm move. See Chapter I for a detailed description of the moves.) At the 
completion of the move the half dollar will have been brought from the back of the 
hand (back palm) to the front of the hand (front palm), and covering the nickel. 
Much care and precision will have to be exercised here lest the coins "talk." Remove 
the card to reveal the half dollar. 








The above action takes but a moment, and it should appear to the spectators that you 
merely passed the card over the coin slowly. 

The pasteboard is brought back over the right hand, covering the half dollar. Under 
cover of the card the following action takes place: The half dollar is not rotated this 
time but held firmly by its edges between the first and little fingers while the second 
and third fingers (with the nickel resting on them) arch back, and as they straighten 
out again they slide over the half dollar, which ends up in back palm position. The 
card is taken away to show nickel again. 

Hold the card tray fashion in the left hand. Turn the right hand counterclockwise and 
close the hand into a loose fist, which position puts the half dollar in easy thumb 
palming position. Quickly thumb palm the half and toss the nickel onto the tray as 
the right hand swings to the left. 

Display the nickel on, the card for a second. While attention is on the nickel sleeve 
the half dollar. Show the nickel and card, then as you drop the nickel back into your 
right trousers pocket let the larger coin drop out onto the cupped fingers and place it 
into the pocket with the nickel. 

An alternate finish: Instead of sleeving the coin take the nickel with the right hand 
and place it and the half dollar into the pocket. In this case the card would not be 
shown on both sides until after the nickel and the "evidence" had been put in the 
pocket. You would hold the card rather suspiciously to draw attention to it, then 
slyly turn it over and snap it with the right fingers. Let them examine it if they wish. 
There is nothing to find. 

The reason for throwing the nickel onto the card is so that you may silently show 
both sides of your right hand. This is very necessary because the entire action takes 
place in such a small area the spectators think the half dollar is near by. But 
throwing the nickel onto the card at the finish, and thumb palming the half dollar, 
eliminates all suspicion from their minds. 

The effect is both startling and pretty. 
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Smart Coin Trick 

Frank M. Chapman, Courtesy The Bat 


Try to figure this out before you read the explanation. It's a beauty! 

A borrowed half dollar is balanced on the tip of the right forefinger. The left hand forms a fist around it. The right 
hand is withdrawn and shown empty back and front, fingers wide apart. Right hand removes a handkerchief from 
the breast pocket, and holds it by one comer, Left hand is slowly opened, palm toward spectators, fingers wide 
apart. The coin has faded away! 

The handkerchief is taken by the left thumb and forefinger. The right hand is again shown empty. The right hand 
then catches opposite comer of the handkerchief and stretches it out taut. The left hand lets go of its corner and is 
again shown empty, back and front. The handkerchief is merely drawn across the empty left palm in one 
continuous motion, and the half dollar instantly appears on the palm. 

It is a perfect piece of modern, impromptu magic. You'll like this one a lot. 

Method: First, balance the half dollar on your left forefinger as in Fig. 1. Now bring the left hand over it, and close 
the left fingers loosely around the coin and the right fingers. Under cover of the half-closed left fist, bend the right 
forefinger inward, carrying the coin with it, Fig. 2. The coin goes around the base of the left thumb and the right 
thumb slides it into position on the back of the left wrist, Figs. 3 and 4. The coin remains balanced on the back of 
the wrist. If you are inclined toward nervousness, better push the coin slightly under the edge of the coat cuff for 
security. 
















The right forefinger is then drawn from the left fist and the right hand shown empty. Show the back and front with 
the fingers wide open. Make every move deliberately. The slower, the more effective it will be. Take the 
handkerchief from the breast pocket, and hold it by one corner between the thumb and forefinger. The left hand is 
slowly opened, palm toward spectators, and the coin remains hidden on the back of the hand, Fig. 5. Swing the 
right hand over to the left and place the corner of the handkerchief held by the right hand between the left 
forefinger and thumb. Hold the left hand steady. (Let the right hand place the handkerchief in position.) The right 
hand is shown to be empty once more, and now grasps an opposite corner and stretches the handkerchief out taut. 
As this is done the left hand turns slightly, allowing the coin to fall off, and it is caught with the right, the action 
being concealed from spectators' view by the handkerchief, Fig. 6. Immediately release the comer from the right 
hand and shake the handkerchief a few times. Show the left hand empty, back and front, then hold it out fiat with 
the palm up. Draw the handkerchief across the left hand and drop the coin in the same action. As the handkerchief 
is drawn over the left hand the coin mysteriously reappears. 

Tuck the handkerchief back into your breast pocket and return the coin. 
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Impromptu Version 

J. G. Thompson, Jr. 

Smart Coin Trick is a very effective stunt, its one weak spot being that there is no 
logical reason for using the silk. Eliminate it, and you obtain an additional 
featurethat of making the feat strictly impromptu. 

To accomplish this, bring the coin to the back of the left hand and give it an extra 
shove with the right thumb so that about half of it slips under the edge of the coat 
sleeve. 

In disclosing the vanish of the coin from the left hand, raise the latter almost to a 
vertical position. Then move it slightly to the left, turning the palm up and opening 
the fingers at the same time. 

If the combined moves just described are properly executed, the coin will slide up 
your sleeve and permit the showing of both front and back of the left hand. 

At this point, suspicion will be centered on the right hand. As you demonstrate its 
innocence, drop the left hand to your side, whereupon the coin will drop onto your 
curled fingers. 

Pretend to catch something from the air with your right fingers and drop it into the 
left fist. When the left fingers are opened, there is the coin. 
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The Switchover 

Jimmy Buff aloe 

Here is a clever method for magically producing a coin from an ordinary pocket 
handkerchief. 

Effect: A handkerchief is shown on both sides and the performer's hands are obviously 
empty. Taking the handkerchief by its center he shakes it gently and out drops a half dollar 
into the waiting hand below. 

Method: Begin by reaching into your pocket with your left hand for your pocket 
handkerchief. While the hand is in the pocket get a half dollar into classic palm position, 
then bring out the handkerchief and hold it by one corner between the thumb and forefinger. 
Call attention to the emptiness of the handkerchief as you pull it through your right hand a 
few times, letting it be seen at the same ,time that the hand is empty. Grasp the opposite 
corner from the one held by the left hand between the right forefinger and thumb, and 
stretch it out to show its front side to the audience. To show the back of the handkerchief 
without letting go of the corners the arms must cross each other and this is where a transfer 
of the coin takes place. 

As the right hand moves to the left it passes directly underneath the left which releases the 
coin and drops it onto the cupped right fingers, Fig. 1. The right hand continues without 
pause to the left, and the back of the handkerchief is then seen by the audience. At this point 
the arms have changed positions and the coin is concealed in the right hand. This is a 
perfectly natural move which is necessary to show a handkerchief back and front, and is not 
suspected. After showing the back of the handkerchief the arms are uncrossed and brought 
back to their original positions as the front is shown again. Release the corner of the 
handkerchief held by the right hand. Left hand then throws the handkerchief over the right. 
Keep the right palm away from the audience (so the coin will not be seen) until it is 
completely covered with the cloth, then turn it palm up. 











Reach over with your left hand and grasp the coin through the center of the handkerchief, 
being careful that the form of the coin is not seen through the cloth. Hold the handkerchief, 
tent fashion, a few inches above your upturned right hand and gently shake out the coin, 
Fig. 2. Catch it in your right hand and show it to the spectators. 

Although the explanation of the moves takes a lot of space, the production actually requires 
about 10 seconds to perform. The dropping of the coin from the left hand into the right 
during the cross over of the arms is never suspected because all you seem to be doing is 
showing the two sides of the handkerchief. 
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The Appearing Half 

Jimmy Buffaloe 

This effect employs The Switchover and produces the coin in an entirely different 
manner. Although the sleeve could be used to conceal the coin. The Switchover 
enables you to produce the coin with the sleeves rolled up. 

Effect: The performer's hands are seen to be empty as he shows a handkerchief on 
both sides. He spreads the handkerchief over his palm up left hand, and then doses 
the hand into a fist, folding the cloth over with the fingers as they close. The outer 
corner is given to a spectator to hold. As the spectator holds the outer corner, the 
performer pulls on his end and a coin emerges from the fist in a mysterious fashion. 

Method: Show the handkerchief 
empty by means of The Switchover 
and transfer the coin to the right 
hand where it is concealed in classic 
palm position. Release the left 
corner of the handkerchief, show it 
empty, then spread the handkerchief 
over it with the right hand, making 
sure its center is over the palm. 
Spread the handkerchief over the 
left hand so a corner will be lying 
on the forearm. The right hand 
retains its grip on this corner as 
handkerchief is adjusted into 
position. Slowly close your left 
fingers over the handkerchief Ask a 
spectator to hold the outer corner of 
the cloth, and to illustrate what you 
want done, release the inner corner 
with the right hand and take hold of 
it to the spectator. As the right hand 











moves forward to pick up the outer corner it passes directly over me left fist. The 
instant the right hand is over the left fist it releases the half dollar which fails into the 
left hand, the fingers opening slightly to receive it, Fig. 1. Without hesitating the 
right hand continues to the front corner of the handkerchief as you pick it up and 
offer it to the spectator. 

The movement of the left fingers opening slightly is not noticed since the eyes are 
following the right hand. 

After the coin has been deposited in the left fist, and the assistant is holding the outer 
corner of the handkerchief, the right hand again takes hold of the corner lying on the 
left forearm. Gently pull inward on this corner, and as you do so the coin will slowly 
emerge from the left fist. The effect is both startling and pretty. 
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Coin Production from Two Cards 

If my memory serves me correctly, this little gem appeared in The Sphinx some years back. I have 
never met anyone who has seen it. It is so good I would like to record it here for the benefit of all. 
It is a nice thing to know when you have to produce one coin, either at the beginning of a trick or 
at the climax, after a duplicate coin has been vanished. 

Effect: The prestidigitator shows two playing cards several times, front and back, in the fairest 
possible manner. Placing the two cards together he tips them downward and a coin slips from 
between them. 

Method: Begin with a half dollar classic palmed in the right hand, and a deck of cards face down 
in dealing position in the left hand. With the aid of the right hand, deal two cards face up onto the 
table, and lay the deck aside. 

As you pick up the two cards with the left hand allow the palmed coin in the right to drop onto the 
curled fingers. Transfer the two cards to the right hand, which turns palm up and takes them by 
their inner ends between the thumb (on top) and fingers (below) in such a manner the coin will be 
covered by the cards, Fig. 1. 





















With the left hand, remove the top card from the right, holding it by one end. Show the faces of 
both cards as you hold them about waist high. Now raise them to chest level and show their backs. 
As you do this slide the coin inward toward the palm (almost off the card) and display the two 
cards held by their extreme ends, Fig. 2. 




Now lower the cards to waist level and show their faces again. As you lower the cards slide the 
coin back underneath the right hand card so it will be completely hidden. Without hesitating a 
moment, place the right hand card diagonally across the top of the left in such a manner the half 
dollar will slide underneath the left hand card, where it is held by the tip of the left second finger, 
Fig. 3. With the right hand (which has never released its grip on its card), slide the top card 
forward (paint brush fashion) off the lower card, Fig. 4, show its back, then turn it face up again 
and replace it in its crossed position above the left hand card. Fig. 3. Retain the coin in position 
with the tip of the right second finger while the left hand removes its card (duplicating the above 
action as much as possible. Fig. 5), shows its back, and returns it underneath the right hand card 
AND coin. The coin is now between the two cards. And if you have blended the moves together 
perfectly, no one-not even a magician-will know of its presence. 





The next step is to produce the coin. This you do by holding the crossed cards between the fingers 
and thumb of the right hand (with pressure on the coin to hold it in place between the two cards), 
then tipping them downward allowing the coin to come into view from between the two cards. Fig. 
6. Rest the edge of the lower card on the upturned left hand, which stops the coin before it is 
entirely out from between the two cards. This shows that the coin actually comes from between the 
cards. 

Another way of using this is to show the two cards front and back as described, without producing 
the coin. The cards are merely placed on the table in the crossed position with the half dollar 
between the two. A second coin is vanished and the top card is blown away, exposing the 
supposedly vanished coin lying on the lower card. 

A lengthy description has been necessary to give you these moves. The actual performance of the 
effect takes only a few seconds. All moves smoothly combine into a progressive sequence. The 
appearance of the coin is both baffling and pretty. 
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The Touch of Midas 

Cardini 

Effect: The conjuror shows his left hand empty and doses it. A spectator touches his 
left wrist. When the hand is opened it contains a coin! The coin is removed. This 
procedure is continued until four or five coins are produced. 

Method: At the outset four half dollars are classic palmed in the right hand. Call 
attention to your left hand as you show it with fingers wide apart. Snap the fingers of 
the right hand over the left as it closes. The snapping of the right fingers shows 
without saying so that the hand is empty. 

Laymen do not suspect that anything can be concealed in the hand when the fingers 
are snapped. This disarming move can be used many times when a coin is classic 
palmed. 

While attention is on the closed left hand, drop the right to the side and release one 
of the palmed coins, allowing it to fall onto the cupped fingers. At first this may 
seem difficult, but the following move facilitates the action. Bend the third finger in 
and press it against the top coin in the palm, sliding it downward from the rest about 
a quarter of an inch, Fig. 1. Relax the muscles in the palm slightly and this coin will 
fall onto the cupped fingers as described above, Fig. 2. 










With the coin resting on the fingers, bring the right hand up and point to the left. 
Open left hand and show it empty. Quickly drop the coin from the right fingers into 
the left hand and close it. Immediately swing the right arm to the right and pretend to 
catch something from the air with that hand. The right fingers are dosed and the 
three coins in the palm are hidden. The sudden action at the beginning of this 
maneuver is sufficient misdirection to cover the coin as it is caught in the left hand. 
Pretend to toss something toward the left hand, then extend it slightly, asking a 
nearby spectator to touch the wrist with his forefinger. 

Illustrate by touching the left wrist with the right forefinger. Say, "I have discovered 
a magic way of making money. Watch!" Open the left hand showing a half dollar. 
During this brief action the right hand has dropped to the side and a second coin has 
been released from the palm and now rests on the curled fingers. 






As the right forefinger and thumb remove 
the first coin from the left hand the second 
coin is dropped therein. The left fingers are 
partially closed which shields this action, 

Fig. 3. The left hand quickly closes on the 
second coin, as the right fingers flip the first 
one into the air. (See The Coin Flip .) The 
right hand catches it and slaps it down on the 
back of the closed left hand. Move the left 
hand toward your helper as you ask him to 
take the coin from its back. While he is thus 
occupied the right hand drops to the side 
again and the third coin is dropped from the 
palm onto the fingers as before. 

Have the spectator touch the left wrist as 
before. Then open the hand showing the second coin. The right hand removes it and 
secretly loads in the third one, as described previously. The left hand quickly closes 
over the third coin as the right fingers flip the second into the air. Right hand catches 
it and slaps it onto the back of the closed left hand. While the spectator removes this 
coin from the back of the left hand the right prepares the last coin for loading. The 
spectator again touches the left wrist and the hand is opened to disclose the third 
coin. The right hand removes it and loads coin number four into the left hand. 

It is produced in the same manner as the first three were. 

The entire series of actions should not require more than forty-five seconds, and 
should run something like this: Left hand shown empty and first coin loaded therein. 
Spectator touches left wrist. Left hand opens to show coin. Right hand removes it 
and loads second coin in the left as it closes. Right hand flips the coin into the air 
and then slaps it down on the back of the left hand. While spectator removes it and 
touches left wrist, right hand drops to the side and gets next coin ready for loading. 
This is continued until four coins are produced. 

Except for the first coin there is no necessity for hurried or quick movements. Rather 
a rhythmic and synchronous blending of all moves should be practiced. Therein, 
alone, lies the success or failure of this effect. 

The element of surprise in the appearance of each coin serves as sufficient 
misdirection, and acts as cover for the secret movements of the right hand. 



The effect is worth the time necessary to master it. 





Suggested Patter: Relate briefly the story of King Midas, and how everything he 
touched turned to gold. But don't make a lengthy harangue or give a lecture. 
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One to Four 

Cal Emmett 

Effect: The performer removes a half dollar from his left trousers pocket and takes it in his 
right hand. Then making a tossing motion in the air he causes the coin to vanish. After 
showing the hand empty on both sides he reaches into the air and produces the half. He holds 
his left hand in a fist and places this coin between the middle joints of the third and fourth 
fingers. Reaching into the air again with his right hand he produces a second coin, then places 
it in a similar position between the middle joints of the left second and third fingers. This is 
continued until four coins are produced and displayed in the same fashion in his left hand. 
Each time he produces a coin with his right hand that hand is seen to be otherwise empty. 

Method: Have four worn half dollars in the left trousers pocket. Reach in with the left hand, 
finger palm three of them, and bring the fourth out held visibly between the tips of the 
forefinger and thumb. 

Turn your left side toward the spectators and take the coin in the right hand. Flip it into the air 
a couple of times in such a manner it will be obvious that you have only the one coin. Now, as 
you pretend to toss the coin into the air again, back palm it. Show the hand empty on both 
sides, then reach out and produce it again. (If the distance and angles permit, the Downs palm 
could be employed instead of the back palm.) After the coin is produced, display it vertically 
between the tips of the right first two fingers. 











Turn to the left and place the coin between the middle joints of third and fourth fingers of the 
closed left hand (the thumb end being lower than the little finger end), which is held back up 
and about chest high. As this is done the left thumb slides one coin to the right from the finger 
palmed stack in the left hand, into the right finger palm. (See Figs. 1 and 1, which are front 
and rear views, respectively.) Keep the right fingers together to cover the movement made by 
the left thumb as it pushes a coin out of the thumb end of the fist into the right finger palm. Be 
sure that you make no movement with the left thumb until it is completely hidden behind the 
right hand. As you separate the two hands, point to the coin between the left fingers with the 
right forefinger. 

Under cover of turning to the right again, drop the right hand to the side and back palm the 
coin in that hand. Show the hand empty, then reach out and seemingly produce the coin from 
the air. Display it as you did the first coin. Turn to the left and as you deposit this coin between 
the middle joints of the left second and third fingers, repeat the previously described moves to 
steal a third coin with the right hand. 

Instead of back palming this third coin and producing it as you did the first two, vary the 
procedure by simply producing it without first showing the hand empty. Or, if you wish, you 
can reach down behind the right knee and extract it from there. Show this coin by flipping it 
into the air a time or two, letting it be seen at the same time that the hand is otherwise empty. 
Deposit it between the middle joints of the first and second fingers of the left hand but do not 
steal the fourth coin from the left hand. Retain it finger palmed for the time being. 

While showing the right hand empty, release the last coin from the left finger palm, allowing it 
to lie fiat on the two middle fingers near their tips. Turn to the left, close the left hand into a 
tighter fist and as you raise it to a position about shoulder high, maneuver the coin to a place 
outside the fist where it is held by an extreme edge against the heel of the hand by the tips of 
the two middle fingers. (Fig. 3 shows the hand from the rear.) Close the right hand into a fist 
but keep the forefinger extended. Bring it up, back outward, to the left hand and touch the 
edges of the three coins with the tip of the forefinger, counting, "One, two, three." Turn the left 
fist over, counterclockwise, which movement brings the coin to the front, but hidden by the 
right hand. As the left hand turns over, take the coin between the tips of the right second finger 
and thumb (after the fashion described in Coin to Key) , then open the left hand and point to its 
palm, saying, "Nothing here." 







Turn the left hand back toward the spectators again, showing the three coins, adding, "Just 
three coins." Still retaining your grip on the three coins, close the hand into a fist and hold it as 
before. Under the guise of showing the left hand on both sides you have stolen the fourth coin 
with the right hand. Turn to the right and back palm the coin. Show the hand empty, then 
produce it from the air and deposit it in the left hand between the middle joint of the first 
finger and tip of the thumb, Fig. 4. 

If you are not proficient with the back palm you need not show the right hand empty at all. 

And as a variation the coins could be produced from different parts of the body instead of from 
the air as described. 
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One to Six 

Jack Chanin 

Effect: The magician removes a half dollar from his pocket and displays it in his left 
hand, and the hand is seen to be otherwise empty. He takes the coin with his right 
hand and produces a second coin from the air with his left. Now he has two coins — 
one in each hand. He places the right hand coin between his lips and transfers the 
coin in his left hand to his right. A third coin is immediately produced from the air 
with his left hand and he again displays a coin in each hand. Each time he produces 
a coin with his left hand, that hand is seen to be unmistakably empty, except for the 
one coin. As he produces the coins with his left hand he takes them with his right 
and places them between his lips until six coins are produced. 

Method: All six coins are in the right trousers pocket at the beginning. When you 
are ready to present the mystery, reach into your pocket, classic palm five coins 
(Jack employs his own Chanin Single Coin Production Palm, but I have found the 
classic palm to be simpler and easier for most magicians) and bring out the sixth, 
visible between the fingers and thumb. 

Take the coin in the left hand, and as 
you show it all around, allow the 
spectators to see that you have nothing 
else in the hand. Make no verbal 
comment on this fact-just show the 
hand and coin in such a manner that 
everyone will have no doubt that you 
are holding hut one coin. While you 
are doing this, casually drop the right 
hand to the side, release one coin from 
the palm, and hold it on the cupped 
fingers as illustrated and described in 
The Touch of Midas . Turn your body slightly to the left as you show the visible coin 
for the last time. Bring the right hand up to the left, then as you swing to the right, 
take the coin from the left hand between the tips of the right forefinger and thumb 












and drop the coin from the curled right fingers into the left hand, Fig. 1. Make sure 
the fingers of both hands are held together so the spectators cannot get a flash of the 
secret transfer. 

Pretend to see something in the air to your left. Reach out suddenly with the left 
hand and produce the coin that was hidden in that hand at the tips of the forefinger 
and thumb. Face the spectators, hold the hands about chest high and palm inward, 
and show a coin at the tips of the fingers and thumb of each hand. Place the right 
hand coin between your lips, then while showing the coin in the left hand again, 
drop the right hand to the side, release another coin from the palm and catch it on the 
curled fingers. Bring the right hand up to the left hand and as you take the just- 
produced coin in the right, secretly drop the coin from the right curled fingers into 
the left hand exactly as you did before, Fig. 1. 

After taking the visible coin in the right hand, reach out with the left hand and 
produce another coin from the air. Again show a coin in each hand. Place the right 
hand coin between your lips with the coin already there, and repeat the moves until 
you have produced all six coins. Drop the coins into a glass and continue with the 
next trick at hand. 

After mastering the production of the six coins you might try this finish by way of 
variation: Instead of placing the last produced coin between your lips with the 
others, hold it a moment in the left hand, while you drop the five coins from your 
lips into the palm up right hand. Now place the coin from the left hand between your 
lips and hold the other five coins in a stack by their edges between the tips of the 
fingers and thumb of the palm up right hand. Execute The French Drop or the 
Vanish for Several Coins (a) , as you pretend to take the five coins in the left hand. 
Keep your eyes on the closed left hand as you remove the coin from between your 
lips with the right hand. Fan the closed left hand with the visible coin in the right 
hand, then open the left and show it empty. The five coins have vanished. 

To bring them back, do this: Remove 
the visible coin from the right hand 
with the left and show it. Then take 
the coin again in the right hand, and 
as you do so steal the five coins 
between the tips of the left second 
and third fingers as shown in Fig. 2. 

Fig. 2 

Swing to the right as you do this and 
curl the left fingers inward, hiding the 
five coins. Show the single coin in the right hand. Close the left hand into a fist and 






place this one coin in it. Unknown to the spectators, the left hand now contains all 
six coins. Pick up a glass with the right hand and dribble the coins from the left hand 
into it one at a time to mark the climax of the trick. 

For another method of producing several coins, see The Modern Miser . 
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Chapter VI 

Cuffing 


Dr. E. M. Roberts’ Method 

Louis Tannen's Method 


Have you ever accidentally dropped a coin, had it accidentally land in your trousers 
cuff, and then speculated on the miracles you might create if you could do this every 
time? 

To throw or toss a coin into the cuff with any degree of certainty is next to 
impossible. Unfailing accuracy is not easily attained. However, there is a simple, 
practical method of accomplishing this feat which can be mastered by anyone in a 
short time. Here are two methods. 

Dr. E. M. Roberts' Method: Stand fairly close to your audience as you show them 
a half dollar. Turn slightly to your left and place the left foot forward so its heel is 
about even with, and about eight inches to the left of, the right toe. Pretend to place 
the coin in your left hand but retain it palmed in the right hand. The left hand is 
closed, pretending to hold the half dollar. With the right hand palm down and about 
waist high, reach out toward the nearest spectator in a gesturing manner as you 
caution him to "watch." Immediately drop the right arm down, pendulum fashion, 
and swing it to the left, tossing the coin into the left cuff in the action. Without 
hesitation bring the right hand up and make a few passes over the closed left hand. 
Finally open it to show the coin vanished. 

The foregoing action is made easier with the thorough understanding of the 
following preparation. Be sure the trousers legs hang straight down. If there is the 
slightest break in them there will be danger of the coin glancing off and falling to the 
floor. Sometime before attempting the feat glance down and check the trousers legs. 
If they are not hanging correctly seize an opportune moment and pull the trousers up 
at the waist. 











The coin is not tossed from the right 
palm. Instead, it is dropped onto the 
cupped right fingers as the arm 
moves downward, and is thrown 
from there. Do not aim at the cuff 
itself, but toss the coin so that it will 
strike flatly against the loose part of 
the inside of the left trousers leg. 

This area is indicated in Fig. 1, and it 
lies between the front crease and the 
inside center seam, not higher than 
about 10 inches above the cuff. If the 
coin strikes anywhere in this area, 
the fabric will give so that there will 
be no rebound and the coin will slide 
smoothly down into the cuff. 

The tossing of the coin into the cuff 
must be done exactly at the right 
moment. Timing is very important. 
Combine the pretended placing of 
the coin into the left hand with the 
gesture cautioning the spectators to watch the left hand. The right arm then swings 
down naturally, tossing the coin into the cuff. Without pause it is brought up to the 
left hand where it makes a few passes, or the fingers are snapped a couple of times. 

To perform this method of cuffing without fear of detection the spectators must be 
standing fairly close to you. (Not over four or five feet away.) They can even be all 
around you and they will not see the coin go into the cuff if you "cuff" it properly. 

At such close range the human eye covers only a small area and this area is above 
your waist. When the coin leaves the hand it is below the waist and out of their line 
of vision, and therefore cannot be seen. For this reason this method of cuffing cannot 
be performed with assurance before a seated audience, or an audience at a distance. 

The best coin to use for cuffing is a dark, dull-metaled coin—a copper coin such as 
the English penny is excellent. It does not reflect light as readily as a silver coin and 
is therefore less likely to be observed as it travels into the cuff. 

Not only can this method of cuffing be used as a vanish; it may also be used for 
exchanging one coin for another. Here are two methods: 



Have a half dollar up your right sleeve, keeping the elbow bent so it will not fall out. 
















Call attention to an English penny which you toss from hand to hand. This shows 
without saying so that your hands are otherwise empty. Hold it in your left hand 
momentarily and as you make some remark about it, drop the right arm to the side 
and allow the silver coin to slip out into the cupped right fingers. Quickly press the 
coin into the right palm then reach over and take the copper coin from the left hand. 
Grasp it between the fingers and thumb, keeping the hand palm down so the other 
coin concealed in the palm cannot be seen. Raise the left hand and pretend to blow a 
few particles of dust from it. This serves as misdirection for the following action: 
Drop the right arm and toss the copper coin into the left cuff. Without pause, bring 
the right hand up and deposit the half dollar in the left, which quickly closes over it. 
Without calling attention to the fact, let it be seen that the right hand is empty. 
Pronounce the magic words, then open the left hand to show the transformation. 

When working at a table there is practically no chance of detection even if the 
spectators are seated and at a distance. Here is the procedure: 

Start with the silver coin already in your right palm. The copper coin is lying on the 
table in front of you, a few inches from the rear edge. With the right hand palm 
down, reach out and slide the coin off the table toward you. Just as the coin leaves 
the table it is tossed into the trouser cuff, its flight being hidden by the table. The 
right hand then continues on its swing upward to the left and places the silver coin in 
the left hand. After a bit of byplay open your left hand to show the change. 

A variation to the above method: Start the effect with the copper coin on the table 
and the silver coin in finger palm position of the right hand. Pick up the copper coin 
and pretend to toss it into the left hand, but throw the silver coin instead. (See The 
Bobo Switch.) Then extend your right arm toward the spectators and caution them to 
"watch" as you did in the basic vanish method. Drop the right arm and toss the 
copper coin into the trouser cuff, then swing it up and make a pass or two over the 
closed left hand. Open your left hand to show that the copper coin has changed to 
silver. 

The foregoing method is clean and offers wonderful possibilities for other effects. 

Louis Tannen's Method: In this version the coin is tossed into the right trousers 
cuff in a manner similar to a method yon might employ to vanish a hook coin. 







H 


Stand with your left side toward the 
spectators and toss a coin into the air a 
couple of times with your right hand, 
each time watching its flight upward. 
As the hand reaches its lowest point 
prior to the third tossing movement it 
drops the coin into the right trousers 
cuff, Fig. 2. Immediately bring the 
right hand up and pretend to toss the 
invisible coin into the air. Watch its 
flight upward with amazement and the 
spectators will follow your gaze. The 
coin has vanished into the air. 

The advantage of this method is that 
the left side is toward the spectators 
and the body hides the coin as it is 
tossed into the cuff. 


After vanishing a coin by cuffing it 
you can either leave it there or openly 
reproduce it from the cuff at any time. No one will know how it got there. 

Many combinations are possible by combining cuffing with a complete coin vanish 
from Chapter IV . For instance, a coin could be vanished by cuffing, then later 
reproduced after a similar coin has been vanished. You vanish the second coin 
completely, then after showing the hands positively empty, reach down and 
apparently produce the same coin from the cuff. If the first coin was a borrowed, 
marked half dollar, this becomes quite a baffler when the identical coin is 
reproduced. 


Other effects should suggest themselves. 
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The Art of Sleeving 

Some Observations on the Subject 

Before attempting sleeving in any form it is important that the student understand 
that this type of chicanery cannot be successfully performed while wearing just any 
kind of coat. To sleeve with absolute certainty the sleeves must be of the proper 
length and size. Of course, after you become proficient in the art of sleeving you will 
find that it can be done fairly well while wearing any coat. But to be sure of yourself 
it is advisable not to attempt sleeving unless you are wearing a coat with sleeves 
suited for the purpose. An old or ill-fitting coat is not good. Chances are you have 
outgrown it and, no doubt, the sleeves are too small and too short. It is not necessary 
that you have your coat tailored for the purpose, although some magicians do keep 
this in mind when they have their suits made. But any coat that fits you correctly 
(remember, I said correctly) has sleeves the proper length and size. The sleeves do 
not have to be extra long or extra large, merely the correct length and of average 
fullness at the wrist. 

And remember, it is harder to sleeve while wearing a coat which has the sleeves 
pressed with a crease in them, than in one which has "rolled" sleeves. Pressing the 
sleeves with a crease tends to flatten them out, thus creating a smaller opening for an 
object to enter. Most of the better suits of today come with the coat sleeves "rolled." 
A "rolled" sleeve is the ideal type for sleeving. 

There are certain types of sleeving that are difficult to perform with the shirt sleeves 
down, and it is difficult and risky to attempt sleeving while wearing a shirt with 
"French" cuffs. Wear a shirt with regular cuffs, and if you intend performing any 
effect utilizing the Dr. Roberts’ Method it is absolutely necessary that the right shirt 
sleeve be turned back to above the elbow. This leaves plenty of room in the coat 
sleeve for free passage of a coin, which is necessary in performing his method of 
sleeving. 

The majority of effects using sleeving can be performed with the shirt sleeves down, 
but make certain that the coin goes up the coat sleeve-not the shirt sleeve, for it may 
become entangled in the folds ooe the shirt and be more difficult to retrieve when 









that time comes. Try pulling the shirt sleeves up a little by grasping them at the top, 
inside of the coat at the armpit. This will make the cuff fit snugly around the forearm 
and permit cleaner passage for the coin. 

A very convincing move to use immediately after a sleeving operation and the 
subsequent showing of both hands, involves the pulling up of the coat sleeve until it 
fits tightly around the forearm. Then the shirt sleeve can be unbuttoned and turned 
back, which permits the arms to be lowered and shaken without fear of the coin 
making a premature appearance. Do this without comment and the effect is 
convincing. The spectators cannot imagine that you would do anything so audacious 
as this if the coin had gone up the sleeve. 

This is not recommended for use every time a coin is sleeved-just once in a while to 
allay any suspicion which may arise. 
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Delayed Action Sleeving 

Probably the most widely used sleeving method is embodied in what might as well 
be termed "Delayed Action Sleeving." 

Apparently place a coin in your left hand, actually retaining it in the right. You can 
open the left hand and show it empty, but you cannot display the other hand unless 
you do a change over. Wouldn't it be cleaner to be completely rid of the coin, yet be 
able to produce it at will? 


Sleeving is the answer. After the 
apparent placing of the coin in the left 
hand, hold it in the right. Then allow 
the coin to rest on the fingers near the 
tips, the hand, back up, being held in a 
loose fist, Fig. 1. The coin is only about 
an inch from the coat sleeve and a 

slight forward jerk will send it up the 

sleeve. This movement should be executed in connection with some natural gesture. 
You can drop the coin into the sleeve as you point or raise your arm to run your 
fingers through your hair, to take a cigarette from your lips, or to tap the person near 
you on the arm or chest, or to start a count of One, Two, Three, gesturing as you do 
so, and so on. In this way your action will appear natural and reasonable. With the 
coin safely up the sleeve, you can open the left hand and show it empty. When the 
attention turns to the right hand, you are in a position to show that hand also. 

To retrieve the coin, simply lower the right arm and hold your hand in a cupped 
position. The coin will fall directly into it. 

This method requires practice, but it is well worth the effort, as anyone who has seen 
Jarrow vanish a handful of salt or loose tobacco will attest. 
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Improved Method 

After you become thoroughly acquainted with this method of sleeving you will find 
that you can get a coin into the sleeve without any forward movement of the right 
arm whatsoever. 



The right forearm is held in a horizontal 
position with the coin lying on the fingers 
near the tips as in Fig. 2. The fingers then 
bend inward and enter the coat sleeve 
opening as the arm is raised for some 
gesture as suggested above. The coin 
merely tumbles off the fingertips into the 
sleeve and there is absolutely no 


It is this "delayed" variety of sleeving most magicians have in mind when they think 
of sleeving. However, there are other types not so commonly associated with this 
phase of chicanery. One, which will be dealt with at length, because of its 
effectiveness, is called, for want of a better name, The "Pumpkin Seed" Vanish.... 
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The "Pumpkin Seed" Vanish 

This very descriptive title is slightly ambiguous. Actually it refers to the method—not 
the article to be vanished. 

The action is instantaneous and consists of holding a coin in one hand and 
"squirting" it up the sleeve under cover of taking it in the other hand. 

The actual mechanics are these: 
Hold a coin by the edges, between 
the thumb and first finger of the 
right hand, and cover it with the left 
hand as if about to take it in that 
hand, Fig. 1. Squeeze the thumb 
and forefinger together and the coin 
will "squirt" from between the 
fingers and fly up the left coat 
sleeve, the entire action being 

covered by the left hand. 

Immediately close the left fingers around the right finger and thumb, then remove 
the right hand slowly from the left with the finger and thumb empty and separated, 
letting it be seen that the right hand is empty. Snap the right fingers and open the left 
hand, showing the coin has vanished. 

Reach over with the right hand and pluck a non-existent coin from a spectator's 
lapel, at the same time lowering the left arm to your side and catching the coin in the 
left hand as it drops out of that sleeve. Slap the invisible coin into the left hand and 
show the genuine coin. 

This apparent plucking of the coin from the spectator's clothing is perfect 
misdirection for retrieving the coin. The movement of both hands must be 
synchronized, however. 

One of the easiest items to sleeve in this manner is a coin. It is best to start with a 












small one, either a penny or a nickel, for the unmilled edge slips from between the 
fingers easily. After mastering these, try a quarter next and finally a half dollar. 

The coin should be propelled up the sleeve with such speed and force, due to the 
"squirt" and a half-throw, that it will not stop until it reaches the elbow. This takes 
some practice to master. However, when the coin is up this far (you can usually feel 
it stop at the elbow), there is less danger of it falling out. You will soon learn to hold 
the arm that secretes the coin with the forearm parallel with the floor. 
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Reverse "Pumpkin Seed" Vanish 

Ross Bertram 

In the regular "Pumpkin Seed" Vanish as described above, the coin is "squirted" 
from the right hand into the left sleeve, while in this method the coin goes into the 
right sleeve. 

With the right hand palm up, display a half dollar, holding it by its edges between 
the second finger and thumb, Fig. 1. Turn the right hand over, palm down, and 
pretend to place the coin in the left hand which is held palm up, with the fingers in a 
cupped position, to receive it. 




Actually as the right hand turns over the second finger and thumb quickly press 
together, "squirting" the coin inward to the right and up the right sleeve, Fig. 2. This 
is done immediately after turning the right hand over. The right hand, without 
pausing, moves to the left and pretends to deposit the coin in the cupped left hand, 
which closes. Make crumbling motions with the left fingers, then open the hand to 
show the coin has vanished. 
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The Catapult 

A coin is resting on the left fingers and the right hand is about six inches away, back 
up. Both hands move toward each other rather rapidly and the fiat surfaces meet 
with ajar, which sends the coin shooting up the right sleeve, Fig. 1, The left hand 
must be tilted downward slightly in order to permit easy passage of the coin. 

As soon as the right hand stops, 
resting on the left, it begins a 
circular rubbing motion, which ends 
with the disclosure that the coin has 
disappeared, the entire action 
appearing as if the right fingers 
rubbed the coin out of existence. 

Variation-Show the coin lying on 
the palm up left hand. Bring the 
right hand over the coin, palm down, 
and place the four fingers, held close 
together, in front of and against the 
edge of the coin, hiding it from the spectators' view. As you pretend to remove the 
coin from the left hand, quickly close the right fingers, which action sends the coin 
into the right sleeve. Now move the right hand away as if it really held the coin, and 
conclude by opening the right hand a moment later to show the coin vanished. 

Instead of the coin lying on the left hand as explained above, it can be lying on the 
table near the edge closest to you, then when the right hand pretends to remove it the 
coin is propelled up the right sleeve as described and the vanish concluded according 
to the trick at hand. 
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Judah Method 

Stewart Judah 

Standing full face to the audience, hold both hands open (palm up, with the tips of the 
fingers stretched out to the front), and about two inches apart. Show a coin in the right 
hand, and then toss it back and forth from one hand to the other a few times. When 
the coin arrives back in the right hand after a few tosses, place the right thumb on top 
of the coin and pretend to toss it back into the left hand. Actually the right thumb 
retains the coin as the left hand closes, Fig. 1. Immediately move the right hand 
forward with its back toward the spectators, passing it first over the knuckles of the 
left fist, then inward, underneath the fist to the wrist which is grasped with the right 
thumb and fingers, thumb on top and fingers underneath. Under cover of this 
movement, which is done to illustrate to a spectator how you want him to hold your 
wrist, the coin is tossed into the left sleeve, Fig. 2. 




If this action is executed in a casual, natural manner the spectators will be unaware 
that anything unusual had happened. 








Extend your closed fist toward a spectator with a request that he hold your wrist as 
you have just illustrated. Explain to the audience how difficult it would be for you to 
remove the coin from the left fist without being detected. Then slowly work the 
fingers together pretending to crumble the coin to nothingness, and finally open the 
hand to show the coin vanished. 

A vanish of a coin performed under these conditions is quite intriguing to the 
spectators and they are at a loss to explain its disappearance. 
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A Unique Sleeving Move 

Ross Bertram 

Stand facing the spectators as you show a half dollar held flat and parallel with the 
floor between the left forefinger and thumb, Fig. 1. Close the right, back up, hand 
into a loose fist (actually the first and second fingers are less curved than the other 
two) and hold it about six inches to the right of the left hand. Move the left hand 
toward the right and push the coin into the right fist so it will lie flat on the cupped 
third and fourth fingers near their tips, Fig. 2. 




As you remove the right thumb and forefinger from the left fist, allow the coin to 
tumble off the right fingers into the sleeve, similar to the improved method 
described in Delayed Action Sleeving. It will require a little practice to get the knack 
of this, but once acquired it can be done with assurance every time. The right hand 
immediately turns over and both hands are shown empty. 

While the left hand is exhibiting the coin prior to its deposit in the right fist, drop the 
right arm to the side, which action allows the sleeve to hang all the way down over 
the wrist. This slight preparation eliminates any awkward movement later. 

The vanish requires only a few seconds, and it appears that you merely pushed a 
coin into the right fist then immediately showed both hands empty. 
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The Throw 

J. A. Bowling 


When the trick at hand requires several coins to be vanished one at a time, the 
following method by Jim Bowling of Houston, Texas serves the purpose admirably. 
It is especially effective when used in conjunction with Bob Kline's Copenetro (the 
effect where several coins appear visibly in a tumbler-covered whiskey glass). 

In the right trousers pocket is one coin. Yes, 
only one. That is all that is needed. It is this 
one coin which is vanished over and over, the 
number of times depending on the trick you are 
performing. It can be used in many other 
effects, but let’s suppose you wish to perform 
the above named trick. Hold the apparatus in 
your left hand. Reach into your right trousers 
pocket and bring out the coin. Display it lying 
on the two middle fingers. Bring the right arm 
up and make a throwing motion toward 
Copenetro. As the arm is brought up the hand 
closes into a loose fist and the coin slides off 
the fingers into the sleeve. The action goes like 
this: After showing the coin in the right hand turn that hand counterclockwise as you 
close it into a loose fist. At the same time raise the arm for the throwing motion. Just 
as the arm is brought up, the wrist bends inward a bit and the tips of the curled 
fingers enter the sleeve opening, Fig. 1. The coin automatically slides from the 
fingers into the sleeve. Admittedly this is a bold procedure, but a logical one. As you 
go through the throwing motion with the right arm another coin appears visibly in 
Copenetro. 

Drop the right hand to the side, retrieving the coin from the sleeve, and reach into 
the right trousers pocket for another coin. Bring the same one out and vanish it all 
over again in the same manner. Continue ad infinitum. 










A few minute's practice before a mirror will convince you how natural the moves 
are. The sleeving action must take place as the arm is brought up for the throw, not 
after it has been raised. Do not hesitate as you sleeve the coin. Merely raise your 
arm, allow the coin to fall into the sleeve, and throw. Performed at a rather brisk 
pace the move is indetectable. 
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Kort Method 

Milton Kort 

Turn the right side toward the spectators and show the coin pinched fiat between the 
tips of the right forefinger and thumb. Hold the left hand about shoulder high with 
its palm toward the spectators. Place the coin in the center of the left palm, Fig. 1, 
and slowly close the fingers over it. It is now that the invisible removal of the coin 
should be effected; and you must be careful not to close the left fingers so tightly as 
to interfere with this withdrawal. 




As you turn the right hand toward the body (counterclockwise) nip the lower edge of 
the coin between the tips of the second and third fingers and bend them inward, 
withdrawing the coin from the left hand. The coin is concealed from the spectators 
by the back of the right hand and the action of that hand turning over. At this 
moment the end of the right forefinger should still be within the left fist. (Fig. 2 
shows a rear view of the hands in this position.) 











If the movement of the right hand is well 
executed, in the manner just described, it 
will be impossible for the spectators to see 
the coin at any moment during its 
withdrawal. 

With the hands in this position extend the 
two middle fingers of the right hand 
enough to deposit the coin in the left 
sleeve, Fig. 3. Very little movement of 
these two fingers will be required to do 
this, as a trial will show. The movement is 
indetectable because it is perfectly hidden 

by the back of the right hand. Slowly 

withdraw the right forefinger from the left hand, which then proceeds to reduce the 
coin to nothingness in the usual manner. 
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Kirk Stiles Method 

This method accomplishes the same thing as the preceding one, only in a slightly 
different manner. 

Stand with your right side to the spectators and show a coin held pinched flat by its 
outward edge between the tips of the right forefinger and thumb. The open left hand 
should be held about chest high waiting to receive the coin. As you transport the 
coin toward the left hand, place the tip of the little finger against the under surface of 
the coin, Fig. 1, and retain it balanced there while the thumb and forefinger let go of 
it. 




As the right hand approaches the left, the coin becomes hidden behind the fingers, 
therefore the movement of the little finger cannot be seen. The little finger, with the 
coin balanced on its tip, bends inward toward the palm while the forefinger and 
thumb pretend to deposit the coin in the left hand. As the left fingers close on the 
right forefinger and thumb, the right little finger drops its load into the right sleeve, 
Fig. 2, the entire action being covered by the back of the right hand and the 
movement of making the pretended deposit in the left hand. The moment the left 
fingers close over the tips of the right forefinger and thumb the two hands are raised 
slightly, which causes tile hidden coin to tumble off the right little finger into the left 
sleeve. Practically no movement on the part of the right little finger is necessary to 









cause the coin to leave it and fall into the left sleeve. Actually the little finger 
practically enters the left sleeve to drop its load. 


Slowly withdraw the right forefinger and thumb from the left fist and show the right 
hand empty. Make crumbling motions with the left fingers, then open the hand and 
show it empty also. 
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A Method of Sleeving One of Several Coins 

Milton Kort 

The following method of sleeving one coin from a handful should find many uses. Two 
effects using this method will be described in the section, Tricks Using Sleeving . 

For the sake of clarity the method will be described using four coins. However, any 
small number of coins either mixed or all one size may be used. 

Place a stack of four half dollars on the right palm at a position just inward from the 
base of the first and second fingers, Fig. 1. 

With a slight movement of the hand allow the coins to fall from their stacked position 
and lay in an overlapping row, the original topmost coin near the heel of the hand, at 
the left side of the palm, Fig. 2. 



Close your fingers over the coins and you will find that the innermost coin will be only 
partially covered by the third and fourth fingers, Fig. 3. The spectators must not be 
aware of this fact. As you close your hand, turn it over. 

Now, by relaxing pressure on the innermost coin with the third and fourth fingers and 
quickly moving the hand forward slightly, this one coin will shoot up the sleeve. The 
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Dr. E. M. Roberts' Method 

Here is a method of sleeving that is so good, so practical and flexible I feel that it will 
become one of the most popular methods. It is a feat of pure skill which, on the face 
of it, seems absolutely impossible. Properly used it will puzzle the initiated as 
completely as the veriest layman. 

The method of sleeving about to be described is a radical departure from the general 
conception of this neglected phase of sleight of hand. There are no extraneous moves 
to telegraph your actions, such as the obvious finger snapping a coin up the sleeve 
from an outstretched hand and arm. Nor is there a tell-tale movement of the arm when 
the coin is sleeved. The act of sleeving is made under perfectly natural movements 
and when properly done it is impossible to detect. To date, this is the finest method 
extant. 

It is advisable to first master the mechanics of the sleeving act itself, which will be 
described in detail, then proceed to the methods of concealing the act by timing and 
misdirection. The related factors, such as the position of the hand, timing, gestures, 
etc., are very important and are to be considered as the synchronizing element 
whereby all efforts are blended into one indetectable move. 

Now for the mechanics of the sleeving act itself. The right hand will be used in the 
illustrations. 

1. Place the coin on the inside of the tip of the third finger as in Fig. 1. 

2. Lower the thumb and place it on top of the coin as in Fig. 2. 

3. Bring the second finger down and place it against the forward edge of the coin as in 
Fig. 3. 









4. Now remove the coin leaving the fingers in exactly the same position as though the 
coin was still there, Fig. 4. 

5. Press the thumb against the second finger and push upward toward the first finger, 
causing the thumb to slide off and above the second finger with a snap-like action. 
(This should not be confused with the common method of audibly snapping a coin up 
the sleeve.) This method is entirely noiseless, because the coin is not snapped but 
given a tremendous push with the second finger. Fig. 5 shows the fingers after the 
snap action. It will be noted that the second finger moves only a fraction of an inch 
but with terrific force. It is this force that propels the coin up the sleeve. 




6. Now place the coin back in the fingers as shown in Fig. 3 and repeat the above 
action. You will discover that the coin can be propelled many feet through the air. 
The third finger acts as a rest for the coin and is the guiding influence for controlled 
direction on the flight of the coin up the sleeve. The second finger pushes-the thumb 
generates the force. If any other effort is brought into play, all is lost. Use only the 
two fingers and thumb as designated. Under no circumstances should there be any 
wrist movement, or throwing or tossing motion to get the coin into the sleeve. Only 
the push of the second finger is used to shoot the coin up the sleeve. 

The coin is not sleeved while the arm is in a horizontal position as in most common 
methods, but while the arm hangs naturally at the side. 

Now let's consider the position of the hand as it hangs at the side. The hand is 
perfectly relaxed and must be held so that the wrist does not bend either inward or 
outward, but is along the direct axis of the arm. 








Before attempting this method of sleeving take off your coat and roll back the right 
sleeve as far as it will go. It must be turned back to a position well above the elbow, 
otherwise the coin will become entangled in its folds and be difficult to extricate. Put 
your coat on again and you are ready to begin. 

Hold the coin as described above and allow your arm 
to hang loosely at your side. Fig. 6 shows the position 
of the hand and arm at the side as seen from the rear. 

With the arm in this position propel the coin up the 
sleeve but make no attempt to keep it there. You will 
find that the coin flies up the sleeve with such force it 
goes way above the elbow, and it is not propelled with 
sufficient and proper force unless it does go above the 
elbow. After you have mastered the action completely 
you will be able to shoot it as far as the sleeve of the 
coat will allow. As it falls from the sleeve catch it on the curled fingers and repeat the 
action again and again until you are thoroughly familiar with it. 

At first you may experience difficulty in hitting the opening of the sleeve with the 
coin, but with a little experimenting—turning the wrist slightly right and left—you will 
find the correct position to insure the coin going into the sleeve every time. 

Make no attempt to mask the action at this point. The masking is accomplished by the 
aid of timing and will be explained later. 

Watch your actions as you stand before a mirror. Practice sleeving the coin until there 
is no noticeable give away move evident. It will take an hour or so for several days to 
become thoroughly familiar with the action before you can do it naturally and 
casually. Practice the mechanics over and over until they become second nature. Not 
until you feel that you have complete mastery over the move should you attempt to 
proceed further. 

Timing: Timing in magic has been defined as the proper instant to execute a sleight, 
and in the matter of sleeving it is most important. Once the mechanics have been 
mastered you are ready to learn how to employ the timing to mask the act itself. 

Place the coin in proper position for sleeving. Now synchronize the sleeving move 
with the action of raising your arm. Actually the coin is sleeved while the hand hangs 
at your side, not while the arm is being raised. Then before it can fall out, the hand is 
raised so the forearm is parallel with the floor. There is no need to raise it any higher, 
as the coin cannot fall out with the arm in this position. After a momentary pause any 







gesture may be used to show the hand empty. Almost any ruse will suffice as 
misdirection if cleverly used. You can raise your hand to take a cigarette from your 
mouth, to point, to rub the hands together, to begin a count of One, Two, Three, etc. 

One important advantage this method of sleeving has over other methods is this: 
Anytime you wish, you may shoot the coin up your sleeve as you raise your arm for 
any reason. But you need not hold your arm in this horizontal position as in former 
methods. You can drop your arm to your side at any time and regain possession of the 
coin. This has never been possible before. In former methods the performer had to 
hold his arm horizontally at all times, otherwise the coin would fall out. This is 
particularly annoying when one accidentally drops a coin. The performer cannot pick 
it up with the hand that has the coin concealed in that sleeve because that coin would 
fall to the floor also. The performer could never lower his hand below his elbow for 
any reason. He could not remove a coin from the floor or the table unless he did it 
with the other hand. When the arm is held in a horizontal position for any length of 
time it becomes suspicious looking, and consequently such a position should be 
avoided. This method eliminates such problems, because much more freedom of 
action is possible. A coin on the table or floor can be picked up with the same hand 
that has the coin in its sleeve! Merely let the coin fall onto the cupped fingers and 
immediately palm it. Then reach down and pick up the coin. 

This method is especially useful when working standing at a table. You can use one 
hand just as freely as the other. Anytime you wish to show the hands empty merely 
sleeve the coin again as you raise your arm, then allow it to fall into your hand when 
you wish. 

A subtle use of this handling is as follows: Suppose you want to do a switch or color 
change. Have an English penny and a half dollar in the right trouser pocket. Reach in 
with the right hand and palm the English penny. (You can tell the difference by the 
unmilled edge of the copper coin.) Bring out the half dollar and toss it onto the table. 
Immediately drop the right arm to the side and sleeve the English penny. Bring your 
hands up and rub them together. Do this without comment, letting the hands be seen 
empty. This natural gesture is used by a great many close-up workers to call attention 
to the hands without verbal comment. Drop the right arm to the side and gain 
possession of the English penny. Hold it finger palmed as you reach for the half 
dollar. Pick it up with the thumb and fingers and pretend to toss it into the left hand, 
but throw the English penny instead. (See The Bobo Switch .) Close the left hand over 
the copper coin then bring the hand up and blow gently on it. Simultaneously with 
this action drop the right arm to the side and sleeve the half dollar. Bring the right arm 
up and open the hand in front of you. 


Open the left hand to show the transformation and toss coin into the right hand. Toss 




coin back and forth a few times letting it be seen that the hands are otherwise empty. 
Adroitly executed, there is no prettier coin switch than this. 

Not only can the method be used to vanish a coin; it can also be used at any time as a 
clean-up move. If an. effect requires one coin hidden in the hand at the beginning of a 
certain trick it would be best to sleeve the coin so the hands could be shown 
unmistakably empty. A coin can be sleeved from the hand that has a coin in its palm 
just as easy as without the hidden coin. At the finish of a trick if there is a coin that 
must be palmed or hidden in the hand in some manner it would, in most cases, be best 
to sleeve the extra coin, thus bringing the effect to a clean finish. 

A careful study of the various methods described is recommended to all lovers of 
dose-up magic. The time devoted to this and the mastery of the different sleeving 
moves will pay off in big dividends of mystery. 
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Loading 

No tricks are suggested in the following methods of loading a coin into a sleeve. The 
methods are suggested as a means of beginning or ending a given effect cleanly, and 
are invaluable in the performance of many effects described in other parts of this 
book. Other uses should suggest themselves. 

Beginning a trick with the hands unmistakably empty oftimes adds tremendously to 
the effect about to be presented. If the trick at hand requires an extra coin for its 
execution, this coin might as well be hidden in one of the sleeves, then secretly 
obtained at the proper time. 

1. A Simple Method of Loading a coin into either sleeve is as follows: Have the 
extra coin in either upper vest pocket or held outside the pocket by means of a pencil 
or fountain pen dip. By reaching under the coat to pull up the shirt sleeves, or to 
obtain an article from the pocket, the coin can be secured and dropped into the inside 
opening of the coat sleeve. Just as the sleeve is pulled, the arm should be crooked 
and the coin dropped. 

2. A Method of Sleeving One of Several Coins , previously described, can be used 
as a means of secretly loading a coin into the sleeve. Suppose you intend performing 
a trick with several coins and for the sake of explanation let's say the trick requires 
five coins, yet you want the spectators to be aware of only four. Proceed as follows: 
Reach into your right trousers pocket for the five coins. Bring them out and hold 
them in the outstretched right hand. Do not call attention to the number, but as you 
hold them manage to get one near the heel of the hand, which is proper position for 
this method of sleeving. Ask a spectator near you to hold out his hand. As he 
complies with your request close the hand and turn it over. Then as you extend your 
arm to drop the coins into his hand, sleeve one coin. Casually show both hands 
empty and have him count the coins into your right hand. Toss the coins into your 
left hand. Show the coins to the spectators on the left and while attention is thus 
momentarily diverted, drop the right arm to the side and gain possession of the coin 
from the right sleeve. 









You have shown without a doubt that you have only four coins, yet in this action 
you have secretly obtained the extra coin necessary for the performance of the trick 
in a clean, indetectable manner. 

3. The Dr. Roberts' Method of Sleeving can be put to good use to sleeve one of 
several coins. The following procedure has proven practical: Reach into the right 
trousers pocket for the coins, getting one into classic palm position. Bring them out 
and immediately drop all but the palmed coin into the left hand. As you call 
attention to the coins, drop the right hand to the side and sleeve the coin in that hand 
using the Dr. Roberts' Method. Immediately bring the right hand up alongside the 
left and count the coins into it from the left hand. 

The hands have been shown and the coins counted. Everything seems fair and above 
board. The extra coin can now be easily obtained any time you wish. 

4. The Delayed Action Sleeving offersa variation to the one just described. To load 
a coin secretly in the sleeve proceed as follows: Reach into the right trousers pocket 
for the coins, getting one into classic palm position. Bring them out and drop all but 
the palmed coin into the left hand. As you gesture for a spectator to step closer to 
assist in the effect or count the coins, sleeve the coin. 
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Switching 

An excellent method for switching one coin for another by sleeving has already been 
described, using the Dr. Roberts' System. To this and the ones to be detailed later, I 
would like to add the following: 

Suppose you wish to exchange a half dollar for an English penny or a similar sized 
coin. Have the copper coin finger palmed in the right hand and a half dollar lying on 
the table. Show a handkerchief on both sides then throw it over the right hand. Pick 
up the half dollar with the left hand and carry it underneath the handkerchief. Under 
cover of the handkerchief drop the silver coin into your right sleeve while the left 
fingers push up the copper coin. Bring the left hand from underneath the 
handkerchief and grasp the copper coin through the cloth, from above, with that 
hand. The change can be shown immediately or later, depending on the effect you 
wish to produce. If you wish to affect an immediate transformation merely turn the 
left hand over to bring the copper coin into view. Both hands and the handkerchief 
are then shown empty. As the right hand drops to the side to return the handkerchief 
to the hip pocket the coin is caught in that hand as it falls from the sleeve and placed 
in the pocket with the handkerchief. 

If the trick being performed requires a delayed transformation, grasp the copper coin 
through the cloth with the left hand and show the right hand empty. Wad up the 
handkerchief and lay it aside. When the proper time comes, unfold the cloth to show 
the English penny. 

Sleeving can be used as a means for exchanging a borrowed coin for one of your 
own. To make such a switch proceed as follows: Sometime before you intend asking 
for the loan of a coin get the duplicate into right finger palm position. You can do 
this by casually placing your right hand in the right trousers pocket at a time when 
the action would receive no attention. However, this is a minor problem. Ask for the 
loan of a coin and receive it with the right hand between the first two fingers and 
thumb. Execute The Bobo Switch , as you pretend to toss the borrowed money into 
the left hand. As you fix your attention on the duplicate coin in the left hand, sleeve 
the other in the right sleeve using either the Delayed Action or Dr. Roberts' Method. 
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The Sleeve Pocket 



Pocket open ot fh/s end- 
sfitched on other e/des 


A practical means for keeping a coin 
readily available for any length of 
time is the sleeve pocket. This is 
simply a small pocket sewed inside 
the lower part of the sleeve. It should 
be stitched on three sides, the one 
nearest the elbow being the "mouth," 
Fig. 1 


A coin (or other small object) placed 
therein cannot fall out while the hand 

is being used normally. But, if the arn is raised, say, to scratch your head, the coin 
will emerge into the sleeve proper. When the arm is dropped, it will fall into your 
hand. 
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Tricks Using Sleeving 

Sleeving is no panacea, but when judiciously used it offers a powerful means of 
increasing the effect of many tricks. As a rule it is not wise to use sleeving in your 
opening feat. The sleeves are more likely to be suspected then. Use it later when 
everyone is satisfied that the sleeves are playing no part in your mysteries. And don't 
overdo it. Include only one or two such effects in an entire routine. 

Penetration 

Migration 

Transposition 

Devaluation 

Inflation 

Transformation 

Dime and Penny for the Wiseacre 

A Novel Vanish and Reproduction 

The Vagabond Coins 

Splitting the Atom 

Change for a Dollar 
The Stratosphere Quarters 

The World’s Fastest Coin Vanish and Reproduction 

Die to Dime 

Almost a Transposition (3 methods) 
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Penetration 

Effect: The performer is seated on one side of a table, with a spectator either to his 
right or at the opposite side. He shows a coin and taps it on the table. The spectator 
places his hand on top of the Performer's and presses downward. This apparently forces 
the coin through the table, for the hand is shown empty and the coin is produced from 
beneath the table with the other hand. 

Method: Sit at a table with the left forearm resting on the edge. Show a small coin and 
hold it fiat between the right forefinger and thumb, Fig. 1 Extend the other fingers and 
the coin will be hidden from the spectator as you tap it on the table. 




Show it again and tap it once more. Then ask the spectator to place his hand on top of 
yours. Regardless of how he does this, jerk your hand from beneath his and say, "No, 
not that way. Turn your hand the other way." Move your hand inward in this gesture 
and toss the coin into the left sleeve, Fig. 2. A little experimenting will help you decide 
on the correct position to take at the table for accomplishing this move. The right hand 
moves inward only a few inches, tosses the coin in the left sleeve and returns to its 
original position on the table. It is held exactly as if it still held the coin. (A clever ruse, 
suggested by Frank Garcia, can be used here. Immediately remove your left arm from 









the table and drop it to the side, gaining possession of the coin. Carry it underneath the 
table to the exact spot occupied by the right hand above the table. Pretend to tap the 
nonexistent coin on the table with the right hand while the left hand does the actual 
tapping underneath. Properly synchronized the illusion is perfect. Apparently the right 
hand still holds the coin!) Have the spectator place his hand on top of your hand again 
and press downward. Just as your hand is pressed flat, snap the coin against the 
underside of the table with the left hand. Have spectator lift his hand from yours, then 
show yours empty. Produce the coin from beneath the table. 


If a borrowed, marked coin is used the effect will be much greater. 
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Migration 

Effect: The performer places a borrowed, marked half dollar in his left hand. 
Showing his right hand unmistakably empty he closes it into a fist. Two spectators 
hold his wrists to prevent the use of the sleeves. Despite these precautions the coin is 
caused to travel from the left hand to the right. Only one coin is used. 

Method: Here again the sleeves play a vital part in the mystery. Borrow a half dollar 
and have it marked for future identification. Receive it in your right hand. Pretend to 
place it in the left but retain it palmed in the right. Ask a spectator near you to step 
forward and assist in the effect. When you single out a particular person all eyes will 
be upon him, and it is during this momentary diversion that you sleeve the coin in 
the right sleeve. As the spectator comes forward have him stand on your left and 
hold your left wrist. The reason for this, you explain to the spectators, is that so 
many people accuse you of using your sleeves and that you would like to eliminate 
this possibility from their minds. During this explanation let it be dearly seen by all 
that the right hand is empty. Say nothing about the emptiness of the hand, just use it 
in gesturing in such a way that there will be no doubt as to its innocence. Ask a 
second spectator to step up, and as you point to the spot where you want him to 
stand, allow the coin to fall from the right sleeve and catch it on the curled fingers. 
Then extend your right arm and have him to hold your wrist in the same manner as 
the other spectator. 

The feat is accomplished as far as the sleight of hand goes. All that remains is to 
announce that you intend causing the borrowed coin to fly from the left hand to the 
right hand with such tremendous speed it will be impossible to follow. Call attention 
to the seemingly impossible conditions under which you have subjected yourself. 
Caution each man to hold tightly onto your wrists, then go through the necessary 
hocus pocus as you pretend to make the coin pass. Slowly open your left hand and 
show it empty. Allow a moment for the spectators to speculate as to whether the 
coin will be in the right hand or not. Then open it as dramatically as possible to 
show the coin in that hand. 


Dismiss your helpers and return the coin. Have it identified by the owner as being 









the same coin originally loaned you. 


Second method: The effect of this version is identical with the previous one except 
a duplicate coin is used. 

Commence the trick with one half dollar already up the right sleeve. Show a second 
half dollar and toss it from hand to hand. Ask a spectator to step forward and stand 
at your left. While the coin is in the right hand place the thumb on top of it and 
pretend to toss it back into the left hand. Close the left hand, and as you illustrate 
how you want your helper to hold your wrist, toss the coin into the left sleeve. (For a 
full description of this sleight see the Judah Method .) Show the right hand empty. 
Then ask a second spectator to step up, and as you direct him where to stand allow 
the coin to fall from the right sleeve and catch it in the right hand. Keep the coin in 
classic palm and hold hand palm down. Extend your arm for him to hOld your wrist. 
Just before he takes hold, close your right hand into a fist. 

Finish as in the preceding effect. 
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Transposition 

Dr. E. M. Roberts 

The following is just about the cleanest method of causing two coins to change 
places that I have yet run across. The handling is so fair and above board that the 
ultimate effect is unfathomable. 

Effect: The wizard spreads a colored handkerchief on the table and places a copper 
coin on its center. About a foot away to the right he spreads a white handkerchief 
and places a silver coin on its center. He then shows both hands empty and begins 
the experiment. The copper coin is wrapped in the dark handkerchief and given to a 
spectator to hold. The silver coin is wrapped in the white handkerchief and given to 
a second spectator to hold. At command the coins are caused to change places. The 
spectators unwrap their respective coins themselves to disclose the transposition. 

All moves are clean, fair and natural. And no trick coins are used. 

Requirements: Two pocket handkerchiefs, one white and one colored. Two half 
dollars and an English penny. 

Working: Despite the apparent impossibility of the sleeves playing a part in this 
feat, they are responsible for much of the trickery. The Dr. Roberts' Method of 
Sleeving is the first means used to accomplish the mystery. The duplicate half dollar 
is the second aid to deception. 

Have the three coins in the right trousers pocket and the handkerchiefs lying on the 
table. Begin the trick by unfolding the colored handkerchief and spreading it on the 
table in front of you. Show the white handkerchief and spread it on the table a little 
to the right of the other one. Reach into the right trousers pocket and palm one of the 
half dollars. (You will be able to detect a half dollar by its milled edge.) Bring the 
other two coins out, holding them at the fingertips of the palm down hand. Take the 
copper coin with the left hand and hold it in the same manner as you place the two 
coins on the center of their respective handkerchiefs. (The copper coin goes on the 
colored handkerchief while the silver coin is placed on the white.) 











As you do this, say, "Two handkerchiefs and two coins. On the center of the colored 
one I'll place this colored coin, while on the center of the white handkerchief I'll 
place this white coin. The reason for this is so that it will be an easy matter for you 
to keep track of the two coins. You can associate the copper coin with the colored 
handkerchief and the silver coin with the white handkerchief." While saying this, 
casually turn the two coins over, showing their reverse sides. Turn the copper coin 
over with the left hand and the silver coin over with the right hand. You still have 
the extra half dollar palmed in the right hand. 

The action of turning over the two coins proves without comment that they are 
ordinary and at the same time gives the hands something to do. 

Take a step backward so all may see the position of the coins and the handkerchiefs. 
As you step away from the table get the palmed half dollar in the Dr. Roberts 
sleeving position and sleeve the coin. Immediately raise the hands and rub them 
together in a warming up action. Then gesture with the left hand toward the copper 
coin saying, "Remember the position of the two coins. The copper coin is on the 
colored handkerchief." Gesture with the right hand as you say, "And the silver coin 
is on the white handkerchief." This action demonstrates the fairness of the situation, 
implanting the position of the two coins in the minds of the spectators before you 
begin, and at the same time shows that both hands are empty. 

As you step back to the table, drop the right hand and catch the coin on the cupped 
fingers as it falls from the sleeve, then classic palm it. Reach over and pick up the 
English penny between the fingers and thumb of the right hand. Say, "Here's the 
copper coin." Pick up the handkerchief by its left border with the left hand. At the 
same time drop the right hand and sleeve the copper coin. As you raise your arm to 
prevent the coin from falling out of the sleeve swing the left hand over to the right 
and throw the handkerchief over the right hand. The sleeving action must be 
synchronized with the action of the left hand picking up the handkerchief. Without 
hesitation the left hand moves to the right, and as the right hand comes up the 
handkerchief is thrown over it. Just as the handkerchief covers the right hand, that 
hand quickly pushes up the silver coin so its form is seen by the spectators. This is 
the only crucial move in the trick so practice it until you can do it naturally and 
without hesitation or haste. Blend the movements of the two hands together in one 
smooth continuous action. Done as described, it appears that you merely picked up 
the copper coin with the right hand and threw the handkerchief over it with the left. 

Allow the form of the coin to show through the handkerchief a moment, then grasp 
coin through the doth, from above, with the left forefinger and thumb. Remove the 
right hand from underneath the handkerchief with its palm toward the spectators, 



fingers wide apart. Make no comment as you do this. The spectators see both hands 
empty at the same time and assume the form they see in the handkerchief to be that 
of the copper coin. (Actually it is the silver coin. The copper coin is in the right 
sleeve.) Daintily, and with the aid of the fingers of both hands, fold the coin over a 
few times, covering it with several folds of doth. This is done as a precaution against 
a spectator discovering the fact that an exchange has been made. Finally hand the 
bundle to a spectator on your left to hold. 

Ask him if he can feel the coin. Caution him to hold it tightly. If you have performed 
the exchange smoothly, no one will suspect that it is a silver coin and not a copper 
coin which is wrapped in the colored handkerchief. 

As you step back to the table, drop the right hand and retrieve the copper coin from 
the right sleeve, immediately classic palming it. "And here," you say, "is the silver 
coin." Pick it up with the right hand. At the same time the left hand removes the 
white handkerchief from the table. The same moves are used for this switch as were 
used for the first one. Drop the right arm, sleeve the coin, and as you bring up the 
hand throw the handkerchief over it. By the time the hand is completely covered the 
copper coin should be at the fingertips. It is taken to be the silver coin by the 
spectators. Grasp it through the fabric from above with the left hand and remove the 
right from beneath the handkerchief and show it empty. Fold this coin into the 
handkerchief slowly and neatly, just as you did the previous one. Flold the bundle in 
the left hand. As you reach across the body to hand it to a spectator on the right to 
hold, drop the right arm, retrieve the silver coin from the sleeve and drop it in the 
right coat pocket. The action is completely hidden by the body. 

The spectators think the copper coin is wrapped in the colored handkerchief and the 
silver coin in the white. Actually the opposite is true. All moves have been so clean 
and fair that nothing unusual is suspected. 

The trick is now over as far as you are concerned. Recapitulate what has been done. 
Caution each spectator to hold his coin tightly and explain that you intend causing 
the coins to change places. In your best magical manner command the two coins to 
change places. Clap your hands together, wave the magic wand, snap your fingers, 
or pronounce some gibberish. At any rate, announce that the change has taken place. 
Have both parties remove the coins from the handkerchiefs to verify this statement. 

From the spectators' viewpoint you have caused the transposition of the two coins 
under impossible conditions. They will have no solution to the mystery. 
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Devaluation 

Effect: The performer shows his hands empty except for a half dollar. The left hand 
is turned palm down and the half placed on its back. Then he passes his right hand 
over the coin and it instantly changes to a quarter. The hands are shown 
unmistakably empty except for the quarter. 

As with many effects in this book, this is not new. However, it is not generally 
known. It was shown to me by Harold Agnew of Oakland, California. He credits it 
to Tenkai. Regardless of who it belongs to it is a beautiful effect that, when 
performed correctly, looks like genuine magic. 

Method: At the start of the experiment have the quarter already up the right sleeve. 
Keep the ann crooked so the coin won't fall out as you show a half dollar in the right 
hand. Hold the half at the fingertips and turn the hand around so the spectators can 
see that there is nothing but the half in the hand. Slowly show the left hand empty in 
like manner, then hold it palm downward, about chest high, with the fingers pointing 
forward. Flip the half dollar into the air with the right hand and place it on the back 
of the left. Show the right hand empty once more. 

Turn your attention to the half dollar on the 
back of the left hand as you say, "Watch the 
half dollar." With the pronouncing of these 
words drop the right hand to the side, 
retrieve the quarter from the right sleeve, and 
hold it classic palmed. This takes but an 
instant and is done as you direct attention to 
the half dollar. Bring the right hand up, 
holding it palm clown with the fingers 
pointing to the left as you move it toward the 
left hand. Move the hands toward each other 
rather rapidly until the palm of the right hand is directly above the back of the left 
hand. Stop the hands with a jerk. This sends the half dollar into the right sleeve, Fig. 
1. The right hand immediately drops the palmed quarter to the back of the left hand, 
then moves away to the right to reveal the quarter lying on the exact spot previously 
occupied by the larger coin. Turn the right hand over and show it empty, then take 










the quarter with the right hand and show the left empty also. There is no clue to the 
change. It happens quick as lightning. 

To facilitate the coin going into the right sleeve you might try raising the hands 
slightly as they are brought together, and lowering the thumb side of the left hand a 
trifle. The half dollar can't miss. It just slides off the back of the left hand into the 
right sleeve. This raising and tilting movement will be unnecessary once the moves 
are thoroughly mastered. You will find that with a little practice you will be able to 
send the half dollar into the right sleeve simply by stopping the movement of the two 
hands suddenly. The move is so beautiful it is surprising even to you! 

Be sure your right side is toward the spectators as you perform the actual sleeving 
move. If this precaution is taken the flight of the half dollar into the right sleeve will 
be amply covered by the right hand and arm. 
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Inflation 

Follow-Up to Devaluation 

An old rule says, Never repeat a trick. But there are exceptions to all rules, and this 
rule is no exception. 

The end result of this feat is identical with Devaluation - the preceding trick-but 
since the moves are slightly different the two make excellent companion effects. 

Suppose you have just performed the previous change and the half dollar is still up 
your right sleeve. To change the quarter back to the half dollar do this: Show the 
quarter and the hands freely, then let the quarter lie on the left palm. As you show 
the quarter once more, drop the right hand, catch the half dollar as it fails from the 
sleeve, and palm it. 

Here the similarity in moves ends. Quickly move the hands toward each other, 
stopping them suddenly just as the right palm arrives over the left palm. This sends 
the quarter flying into the right sleeve. Immediately place the two palms together 
and turn the hands over so the left hand will be on top. To do this the hands will 
have to be revolved, the palms acting as a pivot. The right hand is now palm up 
below the left hand, and the left hand is palm down above the right. Keeping the left 
side of the left hand pressed against the right, raise the thumb side of the hand, book- 
fashion, revealing the half dollar lying on the right palm. 

The main difference in this change over the preceding one is the twisting action of 
the hands immediately following the sleeving action. Do not hesitate after bringing 
the hands together. Continue the action by promptly revolving them to bring the 
palm of the right hand uppermost. Reveal the half dollar on the right palm as 
described. 
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T ransformation 

Effect: "A nickel is made from a rather soft metal," remarks the performer. "In fact, 
it is so soft that if I take it in my left hand and blow on it, it immediately becomes so 
malleable that I can, by slapping it onto my right hand, flatten it out like a pancake." 
While pronouncing these words the magician shows his hands empty except for a 
nickel. This he places in his left hand and then shows his right hand empty. After 
blowing on the coin he slaps it down onto his right hand. When he raises his left 
hand the nickel has apparently flattened out as he said, for there on his right hand is 
a half dollar. The nickel has vanished. 

Method: The "Pumpkin Seed" Vanish is responsible for most of the trickery in this 
change. There are two ways of beginning the effect. Either have the half dollar up 
the right sleeve when you display the nickel in the right hand, or get it there as you 
,remove the nickel from the pocket by using the Delayed Action Method. (A full 
description of this technique has already been given under Loading .) At any rate, 
you have a half dollar in your right sleeve as you toss a nickel back and forth 
between the two hands, showing without comment that the hands are otherwise 
empty. 

Take the nickel in the right hand, holding it by its edges between the index finger 
and thumb. Bring the cupped left hand palm down over the nickel and pretend to 
take it in that hand. At the instant the nickel is covered press the right index finger 
and thumb together, "squirting" the nickel into the left sleeve ("Pumpkin Seed" 
Vanish) . Close the left hand as if it held the coin and show the right hand empty. 
Explain that by blowing on the coin you can soften it up to a malleable state. Bring 
the left hand up and blow into the fist from the thumb side. While attention is thus 
diverted, drop the right hand to the side and catch the half dollar as it falls from the 
sleeve. Move both hands toward each other simultaneously and bring the palms of 
the hands sharply together. This action, you explain, "flattens out the coin like a 
pancake." Lift the left hand to show the half dollar lying on the right. Apparently the 
nickel has "flattened" out to a larger coin. 


You can quit here or change the fifty-cent piece back into the nickel as you prefer. 













If you wish to change it back to the five-cent piece do this: Allow a moment for the 
spectators to realize what has happened and that you have nothing else in your 
hands. Drop the left hand, retrieving the nickel from the left sleeve, and hold it 
finger palmed. Show the half dollar in the right hand, holding it parallel with the 
floor between the tips of the index finger and thumb—the thumb on top. Bring the 
left hand up to waist level, hold it palm down, and close it into a loose fist. Push the 
half dollar into the left fist but steal it out again as you execute The Tunnel Vanish . 
The finger palmed nickel will not interfere with this move. Blow into the left fist 
again, then open it to show the transformation. At the exact instant that you open the 
left hand, sleeve the half dollar in the right sleeve using the Delayed Action Method . 

Sometimes I make a third change by doing Devaluation . I'll guarantee that the three 
changes performed in a sequence will leave the most bias, audience goggle-eyed! 


Variation 

The "Pumpkin Seed" Vanish serves as a clever device in many transition effects. 
Using the method described above you can change a coin to a ring, a ball, a thimble, 
a pipe, a pack of cigarettes, or any other small object. Merely have the article up 
your right sleeve at the beginning. Show a coin in the right hand. Do The "Pumpkin 
Seed" Vanish as you get rid of the coin in the left sleeve. Drop the right arm, catch 
the article as it falls from the sleeve in the hand, then bring the two hands together 
suddenly as if slapping the coin onto the right hand. Remove the left hand to show 
the article lying on the right hand. 

Many unusual and startling changes can be accomplished in this manner. Try it. 
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Dime and Penny for the Wiseacre 

A1 Saal and Milton Kort 

Most magicians are interested only in entertaining the general public with their 
magic. But there are others whose specialty is performing tricks designed especially 
for the bewilderment of their brother wizards. Among these are such men as John 
Ramsay of Scotland, and the late Dr. Samuel Cox Hooker. Quite a number of our 
contemporary dose-up workers are also experts in this field. 

Nowadays, with so many secrets of magic available from magic and novelty shops 
throughout the country, more and more people are becoming more and more familiar 
with the workings of our onceguarded art. That clever contrivance, The Dime and 
Penny, is now almost public property. The following version is purposely contrived 
to baffle those who know the workings of the mechanical set. This version makes 
use of a genuine dime and penny, plus a clever sleeving move. 

With the two coins in your right trousers pocket you are ready to begin. Let's 
suppose you are working the trick for a few magical friends. Tell them that you have 
just purchased a dime and penny outfit and that you would like to demonstrate it. 
Reach into the pocket, getting the two coins between the tips of the right index 
finger and thumb. Bring them out together, with the dime concealed behind the 
penny. Begin tapping the edge of the Penny on the table as you ask your audience if 
they have seen the new version of the effect. They will, of course, say that they 
haven't. Finally release the dime allowing it to fall to the table. Properly handled, it 
will look as though you had a nested set and that you jarred the clime loose. This 
action of dislodging the dime is familiar to all magicians who own the outfit, and it 
builds them up for what is about to come. 

Explain that the only trouble with the original effect was that the larger coin had to 
be placed over the smaller one and that a tell-tale sliding move was necessary so the 
two coins would nest. In the new version, you tell them, the dime goes ON TOP of 
the penny and no sliding movement is necessary. This throws the wise guy 
completely off the track. Place the penny in the palm of the right hand, then take the 
dime from the table and place it ON TOP OF and overlapping the inner edge of the 









penny. Close your hand so the tip of the third finger presses against the surface ooe 
the two coins and turn the hand over. Turn the hand back and open it to show the 
two coins once more. The small coin is still on top of the larger one. Place the tip of 
the third finger back on top of the two coins as you again close the hand and turn it 
over. 

Now comes the part that fools them all. While the hand is back up, press against the 
dime with the tip of the third finger, sliding it toward the wrist and away from the 
penny. The penny then falls inside the cupped fingers. Explain to the spectators that 
in the new version someone can even hold your hand and the trick will still work. In 
a logical way, extend your hand toward a nearby spectator for him to hold. As you 
do this relax the pressure on the dime with the third finger and it will fly into the 
sleeve. (See A Method of Sleeving One of Several Coins .) Work the fingers a little 
as if nesting the coins, then turn the fist over for the spectator to hold. After a brief 
moment have him release his hold on your fist. Then open it to show the penny. The 
dime has vanished but everyone will think it is in the penny. As you hand them the 
penny to look over tell them to notice the precision workmanship. It won't take long 
for someone to discover that the penny is genuine and that they have been 
hoodwinked. Then it's too late. 

If, however, you are working the trick for the layman, say nothing about using trick 
coins, just work it as described, then give the penny to someone as a souvenir. 
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The Vagabond Coins 

Milton Kort 

The Kort Method of Sleeving One of Several Coins, previously described, is 
employed in this trick to cause four half dol. lars to pass from one hand to the other. 

Method: Prepare for the trick beforehand by placing five half dollars in the right 
trousers pocket. 

Reach into the pocket for the five coins. Palm one as you bring them out. Toss four 
into the left hand and immediately sleeve the fifth in the right sleeve, using the 
Delayed Action Method . Hand the four coins to a spectator and show both hands 
empty. Have him count the coins into your right hand. Show the left hand once more 
and slowly count the coins into it yourself. Extend the left arm slightly to show the 
four coins to the spectators on the left. At the same time drop the right arm and gain 
possession of the sleeved coin. Move the left hand toward the right and apparently 
toss the four coins into the right hand. Actually you execute the Utility Switch as 
you retain one coin and throw the other three. Immediately show four coins in the 
right hand, three just received from the left hand, and the other which was already 
there. At this point you have four coins lying on the open right hand and one hidden 
in the left hand. Show the four coins to the spectators on your right. Showing the 
coins first to one group of spectators, then another group, creates a logical excuse for 
tossing the coins from one hand to the other. 

Close the left hand and hold it in front of you as you maneuver one of the four coins 
in the right hand into sleeving position. (The coins should lie in an overlapping row 
with the innermost coin at the heel of the hand.) As you close your hand and turn it 
over, the inner coin is held only slightly by the tips of the third and fourth fingers. 
Ask a spectator to hold out his hand. Thrust your right arm forward and relax 
pressure on the innermost coin. This will cause it to fly into the right sleeve. Count 
the coins one at a time into his waiting hand. There are only three. Direct your 
attention to your left hand and open it to show that one coin has arrived there. While 
attention is on the left hand, drop the right hand and catch the coin as it falls from 
the right sleeve. Reach over and pretend to take the coin from the left hand with the 











right. Show the coin at the right fingertips while the left hand retains its coin finger 
palmed. Point to the coin at the right fingertips with the left hand as you say, "One 
coin has passed." Place the right hand's coin in the left hand, being careful that the 
two coins do not touch. Otherwise they would "talk" and give away the presence of 
the extra coin. Apparently the left hand holds just one coin. Actually it contains two. 

Take the three coins from the spectator in your right hand, and get one in sleeving 
position as you close the hand and turn it over. Say, "In my right hand I have three 
half dollars." Look over to the left hand and add, "While in my left ! have only one." 
Before attention can return to the right hand thrust it forward and say to your helper, 
"Count these." As you extend your arm, sleeve the inner coin. Drop two into his 
hand and show your .hand empty. "Where did the coin go? Why over to my left 
hand, of course." Open the left hand and show two coins. While showing the two 
coins in the left hand, drop the right and regain the sleeved coin. Toss one of the two 
into the right hand as you again execute the Utility Switch. Show two coins in the 
right hand, one just received from the left hand, and one which was already there. 
Place these two coins in the left hand. The left now contains three coins while the 
audience thinks it holds only two. 

Have the spectator return the two coins to your right hand. Show them again and 
close the hand, getting one coin into sleeving position. Repeat the preceding moves 
to cause the third coin to pass. Open the right hand and show one coin. Drop it into 
the spectator's hand. Open the left and show three coins. Say, "Three coins have 
passed." As you show the three coins in the left, drop the right hand to the side and 
retrieve the sleeved coin as before. Bring the right hand up and toss into it two of the 
three from the left hand, again executing the Utility Switch. Show three coins in the 
right hand, one which was already there, and two which arrived from the left hand. 
Repeat, "Three coins." Place them in the left hand along with the one already there. 
Four coins are now in the left hand, but the audience know of only three. 

Take the single coin from your helper and vanish it in the same manner as you did 
the others. A better plan would be to vanish it in a different way, so execute The 
Throw vanish, to sleeve the last coin. Open the left hand and show that the coin has 
arrived. A nice touch is to allow the coins in the left hand to jingle together just as 
the right vanishes the last coin. 

To get rid of the sleeved coin, get possession of it by dropping the right hand. Hold 
it classic palmed as you remove the four coins from the left hand. Drop all five into 
the right pocket. 
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Change for a Dollar 

Dr. E. M. Roberts 

Even more startling and puzzling than the foregoing splitting effect is this one in 
which two half dollars change to a dollar bill. 

The handling is identical with the restoration part just described (changing the two 
quarters to the half dollar), except a bill is used instead of the half dollar. 

Prepare for the trick by folding a dollar bill and concealing it in the right palm. The 
bill and halves could all be together in the right trousers pocket and the bill palmed 
as the halves were brought forth. In this case a small blob of wax would already be 
on one of the halves. At any rate, show a coin in each hand, holding each at the 
fingertips with the backs of the hands toward the spectators. Transfer the coin from 
the left hand to the rear of the coin in the right and press the two together. Raise the 
left hand to blow on it as in the preceding effect. During this brief bit of business, 
which serves as misdirection, drop the right hand and sleeve the two halves (Dr. 
Roberts' Method). Then as you raise the right hand bring the bill to the fingertips and 
begin unfolding it. When you return your attention to the right hand the bill is 
practically unfolded. Finish unfolding it with the aid of the left hand. Exhibit the 
dollar bill and show the hands otherwise empty. 

The change is a pretty one. 
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The World's Fastest Coin Vanish and 
Reproduction 

Dr. E. M. Roberts 

One of the fastest and most baffling coin vanish and reproduction tricks in existence 
is this one by Dr. Roberts. 


Turn your right side to the spectators, 
show a half dollar held vertically by its 
edge between the tips of the right second 
finger and thumb, and place it flat against 
the palm of the left hand, which is 
stretched out, palm toward the audience, 
Fig. 1. Now execute The Bobo Coin 
Vanish as you pretend to retain the coin in 
the left hand. At the completion of this 
sleight the left hand will be dosed 
(apparently holding the coin) and the coin 
hidden in the right hand. While looking 
directly at the left hand, drop the right 
hand to the side and sleeve the coin in the 
right sleeve, utilizing the Dr. Roberts’ 
Method . Without any undue delay, raise the right hand and place the tip of its 
forefinger against the heel of the /eft hand at a position just inward from the tip of 
the dosed left little finger, and with a circular motion, massage the heel of the hand. 
As you do this say, "By rubbing the heel of the hand in this fashion the coin 
disappears." Beginning with the little finger, slowly open the left hand a finger at a 
time and show it empty. Show both hands empty at the same time by holding the 
fingers wide apart and turning the hands over slowly a time or two. The coin is gone. 


















it 


To bring it back proceed as follows: Drop the 
right hand to the side, catch the sleeved coin 
on the cupped fingers, and say, "To bring the 
coin back, all we have to do is close the hand, 
tap it on the back, mb the heel of the hand 
again, and the coin returns." Slowly close the 
left hand and turn it back toward the 
spectators. Bring the right hand up and tap the 
back of the left fist with the right fingers. As 
this is done the coin is loaded into the left fist. 
These are the actual mechanics: With the coin 
lying on the cupped fingers, bring the right 
hand up rather fast to tap the left fist. As the 
right hand nears the left fist the (right) fingers 
open and the coin is tossed upward, and it is 
caught in the left hand which opens slightly to 
receive it, Fig. 2. The right fingers immediately tap the back of the left fist once. The 
left hand is turned over and the right forefinger repeats the rubbing movement on the 
heel of the left hand; then the left hand is slowly opened, a finger at a time, showing 
the coin lying in the palm. Tilt the left hand slightly, causing the coin to slide off 
into the waiting right hand below. 


Fig, 2 


v 
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Almost a Transposition 

Stewart James and Milton Kort 

Effect: The performer displays a penny in his left hand and a dime in his right. As 
he closes his hands on the two coins and holds them some distance apart, he 
announces that he will cause the coins to transpose themselves. Opening his hands a 
moment later he shows the transpositionthe penny is now in his right hand, but in his 
left hand he holds not the dime that was expected, but two nickels! 

Method: At the outset, have a dime and a penny in the left trousers pocket and two 
nickels and a penny in the right trousers pocket. Announce a trick with a dime and 
penny. Thrust both hands into the pockets, and while pretending to search for the 
necessary money, finger palm the two nickels in the right hand at the base of the 
third finger, and hold the penny between the outer two joints of the second finger. 
Remove both hands from the pockets and show the dime and penny in the left hand, 
but keep the three coins in the right hand concealed. (The right hand does not appear 
suspicious when the coins are gripped as just described.) 

Hand the dime and penny from the left hand to a spectator to look over. Don't tell 
him to examine them. Just say, "Look these over, please," or some such thing. While 
he looks over the coins, drop the penny from the right hand into the left coat sleeve. 
(Just do it casually and it won't be noticed.) Show the left hand empty back and 
front, then have the spectator place the dime and penny in your hand. Ask him if he 
noticed the dates on the coins. When he replies that he didn't, dump them back in his 
hand. While he is checking the dates drop the left hand to the side, let the sleeved 
penny drop into the hand and finger palm it at the base of the third finger. 

Now take the two coins from the spectator-the dime with the right hand and the 
penny with the left, holding them between the tips of the forefingers and thumbs of 
the two hands which are about chest high and palm uppermost (the fingers curl 
inward naturally hiding the finger palmed coins). Explain that you are going to cause 
the two coins to change places. Very slowly bring the hands together and slide the 
two coins across each other, ending with the dime between the tip of the left 
forefinger and thumb, and the penny in the same position in the right hand. Smile 









and say that there was no trick to that because they were able to see you do it. (Or, 
you could use the old wheeze as you ask the spectators if they wish the coins to 
transfer visibly or invisibly. When they say "visibly," make the exchange as 
described.) "Now," you say, "I will do it by magic. I will cause the one cent to 
change places with the ten cents." (Do not use the words "dime" and "penny." This 
is important, as you will see in a moment.) As you close your hands and turn them 
back uppermost, bring the two coins inside the fists and balance them on the pads at 
the ends of the middle fingers, in position for executing A Method of Sleeving One 
of Several Coins . 

Ask the spectator who looked over the coins to hold out his hands. As he does so 
thrust your two hands forward, sleeving the dime in the left sleeve and the penny in 
the right sleeve, and drop the finger palmed penny from your left hand into his right 
hand and say, "Here is the one cent." Then as you drop the two finger palmed 
nickels from your right hand into his left, add, "And here is the ten cents." Turn both 
hands over and show them empty. 

Retrieve the sleeved coins and dispose of them in the pockets while the spectators 
are examining the penny and nickels. 


Second Version 

In this version the climax is slightly different. 

In your left pocket you have a dime and a penny, but in your right pocket you have 
ten pennies. All ten are brought out concealed in the right hand as you show the 
dime and penny in the left. Proceed as in the first version by secretly loading one of 
the ten pennies into the left sleeve while the dime and penny are in the spectator's 
hands. You sleeve the dime in the left sleeve as in the first method, but you do not 
sleeve the penny in the right sleeve. It is merely added to the nine already in that 
hand. At the finish you dump the "one cent" (penny) from the left hand and the "ten 
cents" (ten pennies) from the right into the spectator's hands. 


Third Version 

Milton Kort and Robert Ungewitter 





In this version you hold a duplicate dime in the right hand, instead of the two 
nickels. At the climax you show an actual transposition by dropping a penny from 
the left hand and a dime from the right hand. 


For a fourth version, using mechanical coins, see Almost a Transposition by Stewart 
James. 
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Copper and Silver Transposition 

Milton Kort 

Effect: The performer shows two coins -a half dollar and an English penny. He puts the copper in 
his left hand, holds the silver in his right hand, then commands them to change places. The copper 
coin is slapped onto the table with the right hand. Then after making a mysterious pass over his left 
hand, he opens it, showing the silver coin. The coins have changed places! 

Method: The effect depends on standard sleights plus an ingenious loading move for its 
accomplishment. 

Show the two coins and place them on the table-the English penny on the left and the half dollar on 
the right. Pick up the copper coin with the right hand and pretend to place it in the left hand but 
retain it palmed in the right. Say, "Copper coin in the left hand." Close the left hand as if it held the 
coin and turn it over, palm down. Take the silver coin from the table with the fingers and thumb of 
the palm down right hand. Thumb palm the coin as the hand closes. (The copper coin is in the classic 
palm and the silver coin is in the thumb palm.) As the right hand closes over the half dollar state, 
"And the silver coin in the right hand.” Hold the fists back uppermost and about a foot apart. 

To the spectators it appears that you are holding a copper coin in your left hand and a silver coin in 
your right. Actually both are in the right hand. 

As you command the coins to change places rap the knuckles of both hands on the table. Release the 
copper coin from the right palm, allowing it to rest on the closed fingers, then open that hand and 
slap the copper coin onto the table. As you do this say, "The copper coin has jumped over here to my 
right hand." 



To show the silver coin in the left hand do the following: With the right hand palm down and the 












fingers pointing to the left, bring it over and touch its fingertips to the back of the left fist, Fig. 1. 
Turn the left hand over, counterclockwise, and as you do so open the left fingers slightly and drop 
the coin from the right thumb palm into the left hand, Fig. 2. Without hesitating, the left hand 
continues turning until it is palm up. The right hand, with its fingertips still pressed lightly against 
the back of the left fist, moves forward to facilitate this action. At the completion of this move the 
right hand is palm up with its fingertips pressed upward against the underside of the left fist, Fig. 3. 
Slap the back of the left fist once with the right fingers and immediately open the left hand, showing 
the silver coin. Toss it onto the table. "And here is the silver coin." 

If the loading move is made in an even, unhurried manner it appears perfectly natural. Make the 
move as you lock directly into the eyes of the spectators and say the last words, "And here is the 
silver coin." Ostensibly you have merely made a mystic pass around the left fist but in this action 
you have imperceptibly dropped the coin into the left hand. 

Master this move and you will have a clever subterfuge which can be used effectively with other 
small articles as well. I have seen Milton Kort use this move to load dice and small balls into his left 
hand, with great effect. 

Actually, it is a utility move with many uses. 
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Copper and Silver Transposition—Second 
Method 

Stewart Judah 

With the exception of the final move, the handling in this version is identical with 
the one just described. Instead of employing a sleight to load the half dollar into his 
left hand, Stewart Judah utilizes a move that is not only completely deceptive but 
entirely natural as well. 

Proceed as in the first version up to the point where you have apparently placed the 
English penny in your left hand-actually you have it concealed in the right hand, 
classic palmed. And you have just taken up the half dollar with the same hand, the 
half being held in thumb palm position. The fists are backs up and about a fact apart. 
Emphasize the position of the coins: "Copper in the left hand-silver in the right." 

Go through whatever business that appeals to you as you pretend to make the coins 
change places. Keeping the right hand back up, open it and drop the copper coin 
onto the table. Now as the left hand moves over to the right, that hand turns palm up, 
the left hand opens and the palms are slapped together. Quickly turn the left hand 
back to the left and palm up, exposing the half dollar briefly on the right palm. 
Instantly slap the coin onto the left hand, which in turn tosses it onto the table. The 
effect is that you opened your left hand, slapped the coin onto the right, then back 
onto the left. The action is perfectly natural as a trial will show. 
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Copper and Silver Transposition—Third 
Method 

Arthur Punnar, By permission of Hugard's Monthly 


The effect of this version is the same as the first two but the method is entirely 
different. 

Method: Show an English penny and a half dollar on the table. Pick up the penny 
with the right hand and pretend to place it in the left, but retain it classic palmed 
instead. Close the left hand and turn it back uppermost. Take up the silver coin with 
the palm down right hand and as you apparently close the fingers over it, back palm 
it and hold it outside the fist where it can not be seen when the back of the hand is 
uppermost. Now release the penny from the palm, allowing it to rest on the two 
middle fingers inside the fist. 


Ask the spectators, "Which hand 
holds the penny; which holds the half 
dollar?" 

After the spectators reply correctly 
open the hands and announce, "The 
half dollar is now in the left hand and 
the penny is in the right." Move the 
hands toward each other. Then as you 
open them and turn them palm upward, bring the back of the right hand over the 
palm of the left as in Fig. 1. At this point the penny is visible in the right hand 
(which is still holding the half dollar back palmed) and completely shielding the left 
palm. Release the back palmed half so it will drop onto the left palm and separate 
the hands. The coins have changed places since the copper is now seen resting in the 
right hand while the silver is lying in the left hand. 

In performance, the action of the hands coming together, turning, opening and 
separating coalesces into one graceful and natural gesture. 











Alternate procedure: Have a duplicate penny palmed in the right hand. Pick up the 
penny from the table and deliberately place it in the left hand. In the action of 
closing that hand and turning it over, sleeve the penny. Take up the half dollar with 
the right hand and proceed as described. 
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Copper and Silver Transposition—Fourth 
Method 

Ross Bertram 

Ross Bertram, who is one of the finest coin manipulators I know, has some excellent 
ideas on how to transpose an English penny and a half dollar. Here is one of his pet 
routines which combines the transposition of the two coins with a couple of 
surprises. It is a routine for the connoisseur! 

The performer shows an English penny and a half dollar and apparently repeats the 
same moves three times in succession. The first time, the coins transpose 
themselves. The second time, one travels from one hand to join the coin held in the 
other hand. And the last time, when the hands are opened they are empty. Both coins 
have vanished! 

Working: Show an English penny and a half dollar and place them on the table 
about a foot apart, the penny on the left and the fifty cent piece on the right. Pick up 
the copper coin with the right hand and place it on the palm of the left hand. Then 
take the silver coin in the right hand and hold it in the same manner. Call attention to 
the position of the two coins as you slowly close your hands and turn them over. 

Ask a spectator, "Which is which?" or, 
"Where is the penny?" If he names 
their correct positions say, "That's 
right." If he calls the position of the 
coins wrong say, "You were not 
watching." In either event, open your 
hands and show the coins again, this 
time lying on the fingers. The penny 
rests on the left second and third 
fingers with its left edge protruding 
slightly toward the index finger, so 
that it can be nipped between the 






















index and second fingers a moment later when the hands close. The half dollar is 
displayed in the right hand resting on the index and second finger with its edge 
extending slightly toward the third finger, so it can be nipped between the second 
and third fingers. Fig. 1 shows the correct position of the coins on the hands. 


\ 


Close the hands and turn them over. As this 
is done the fingers make the following 
movements: The left index finger presses 
down on the edge of the English penny, 
levering it up. It is then clipped by its lower 
edge between the index and second fingers. 

A similar action takes place with the right 
hand as it closes. The third finger presses 
down on the edge of the half dollar so it can 

be nipped between the second and third f Fig. 2 

fingers. In the action of closing the hands and 

turning them over, the coins are nipped as mentioned. By pressing the fingertips to 
the palms the coins will be forced through the fingers to the outside of the fists. They 
will still be held by the same fingers but will be gripped by their opposite edges. The 
move is accomplished simultaneously with both hands, and must be made in the 
action of closing them. If executed as described the move cannot be detected. Now, 
unknown to the spectators, the coins are outside the fists. (Fig. 2 shows a view of the 
hands seen from below.) Hold the hands about a foot apart and keep the middle 
joints of the fingers pointing down or resting on the table. This will conceal the 
protruding coins from view of the spectators. 


As a gesturing movement, swing both 
hands upward together, bringing the 
underside of the fists just close enough 
together for the coins to be transferred-the 
penny from the first and second fingers of 
the left hand to the first and second fingers 
of the right hand-the half dollar from the 
second and third fingers of the right hand 
to the second and third fingers of the left 
hand. And the hands return to the table. (The performer's view of the transfer is 
shown in Fig. 3.) This action takes but a fraction of a second and is made during a 
gesture as you direct a spectator near you to "watch." 



At first this move will seem awkward, mainly because it is so foreign to the average 
coin move. However, with a little practice the knack of transferring the two coins 
undetected will come. The transfer must be made quickly and timed exactly with 
your words to the spectator. There is a certain tempo and grace of movement that 




serves as misdirection for the maneuver. Master the transfer first, then practice the 
timing. 

As you return the fists to the table, draw the coins into their respective hands, then 
turn the hands over. Open the left hand and say, "Here is the half dollar." Open the 
right hand as you say, "And here is the English penny." Turn both hands over and 
slap the coins onto the table. 

Offer to repeat the experiment. 

Put the half dollar on the palm of the left hand and the English penny on the palm of 
the right hand. Close the hands and turn them over as before. Pretend to hear 
someone say that the coins have already changed places. Open the two hands and 
show the coins again, resting on the fingers in preparation for the transfer move. 
Remind the spectators that the left hand contains the half dollar, and the right, the 
English penny. As you close the hands nip the coins as before, and as the hands turn 
over, the coins are transferred to the outside of the fists. (They are now held outside 
the fists in exactly the same manner as in the first effect.) Bring the hands together 
as in the first experiment, but instead of exchanging the coins only the English 
penny moves. It is taken with the left hand by its edge between the second and third 
fingers. Both hands return to the table. Both coins are now held by the fingers of the 
left hand-the half dollar between the first and second fingers, and the English penny 
between the second and third fingers. 

Draw the penny into the hand and press it into the palm. Draw the half dollar into 
the hand and allow it to rest on the closed fingers. Hold the hands about a foot apart 
and about six inches from the table. Gesture with the left hand as you say, 
"Remember, the silver coin is here." Keeping the left hand palm down, open it and 
snap the half dollar onto the table. Since the spectators see only the half dollar and 
the hand appears otherwise empty, they naturally assume that the English penny is 
still in the right hand. Slowly pick up the half dollar with the same hand and as you 
close it into a loose fist allow the half dollar to rest on the fingers. 

Gesture with the right hand and say, "And here is the copper coin." (Actually the 
right hand is empty.) Make a tossing motion with the right hand toward the left 
hand. Release the English penny from the left palm so it will fall onto the half dollar 
with a decided CLINK. Open the right hand and show it empty. Then open the left, 
revealing the two coins, and allow them to fall to the table. 

Now comes an apparent repeat of the same moves but this time the spectators get a 
surprise, for the coins mysteriously vanish. 



Here's how: Put a coin on the palm of each hand as before. (It makes no difference 
which hand holds what coin.) Caution the spectators to again remember the positions 
of the coins. Close the hands and turn them over. Hold them in a loose fist, the coins 
resting on the cupped fingers. Ask a spectator near you to hold out both hands. As he 
does so extend your arms and sleeve both coins simultaneously, one coin going in 
the left sleeve and one going in the right sleeve. (See Kort Method of Sleeving One 
of Several Coins .) Make motions with the fingers of both hands as if crumbling the 
coins to dust. Turn the hands over as you make the final crumbling motions with the 
second fingers and thumbs. Open the hands widely and show them empty. Both 
coins have vanished. This comes as a genuine surprise, since the spectators were 
expecting another transposition. 

The sleeved coins can be retrieved by dropping the arms to the sides at an opportune 
time and catching the coins on the cupped fingers as they fall from the sleeves. 
Thrust both hands into the pockets in search for another article for the next trick and 
leave the coins. 
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Guess Which Hand 

C. James Mclemore 

I think the average magician would welcome the opportunity of obtaining the secret 
of a trick that had been a pet of another magician for over three decades. Here is just 
such a trick. It has been performed by "Jim" McLemore literally thousands of times, 
under every conceivable condition, until it has reached a state of perfection seldom 
found in tricks. This is the first time it has been explained to anyone. 

Here is the effect: The performer reaches into his pocket with his right hand, takes 
out a handful of coins, selects one and returns the rest to his pocket. He seats himself 
directly in front of a seated spectator, with any number of persons gathered around, 
looking on at all angles, and asks the seated spectator to watch his hands and try to 
guess which hand holds the coin. 

The performer takes the coin in his right hand, closes both hands into a fist, holds 
them about a foot apart and asks the spectator to touch the hand he thinks is holding 
the coin. The spectator is never right, or always right-at the discretion of the 
performer. The routine is continued for six or eight guesses, then the spectator is 
permitted two guesses. Still he fails to find the coin unless the magician desires. 
When a final choice is allowed the spectator fails to find the coin in either hand 
because it has vanished. 

The routine may be varied for comedy and effect according to the skill of the 
performer and the existing circumstances. 

Required: A handful of coins (including two matching pennies) in the right trousers 
pocket. Although any size coins up to a quarter can be used, the trick will be 
described using pennies. 


Phase One 








Working: Since the over-all effect is best with the assistance of a woman, choose one 
who you think might be receptive to the trick and seat her directly in front of you. 
Remain standing for the time being as you speak to her. "I want to prove to you that 
most people need glasses." If she is wearing glasses say, "Oh, I see you wear glasses. 
Well, you should have them changed. They seem to be a little weak for you. Now I 
want you to be very frank with me-just like a child would be-and if you see me do 
anything tricky or wrong and are able to catch me, please say so immediately." Turn 
to the surrounding spectators and say to them, "Now don't any of you people help her 
a bit-I'm only fooling her-you'll see what I'm doing easily. 

"This is a trick I learned a few days ago and I'm not very good at it yet. First, let me 
get a coin." Remove the coins from your right trousers pocket, and as you go over 
them with your left fingers move one penny into right finger palm position, remove 
the other with your left hand and as you return the remaining coins to your pocket 
retain the duplicate penny finger palmed in your right hand. "See this penny? (Show 
coin in left hand.) I'm going to take it in one hand, close my hands, and I want you to 
touch the hand you think holds the coin. Are you ready? Let's go." 

Hold the visible penny in the left hand in position for executing The French Drop . 
Bring the right hand over and pretend to take it in that hand. Execute The French 
Drop (the finger palmed coin in the right hand in no way prevents this action), close 
the hands and hold them backs uppermost and about a foot apart. (A penny is in each 
hand.) Have her touch one hand. Regardless of which one she touches say, "No, you 
are wrong, it’s in this hand." (Optional: "I told you needed glasses.") Keep the hand 
she chose closed and open the other hand and show the coin. 

If she touches the right hand, keep it closed and show the penny in the left hand. If 
she chooses the left hand keep it closed as you open your right and show a coin in it. 
In either case you can, by employing this stratagem, prove her wrong by showing the 
coin in the other hand. 

Now if she touches your right hand and you show the coin in your left you are in 
position to repeat the trick immediately. But if she chooses your left hand and you 
show the coin in your right you have to vary the procedure slightly by pretending to 
return that coin to your left hand before repeating the trick. To do this, show the coin 
in your right hand and reach over and pretend to take it with your left. As you do so 
retain the right coin finger palmed in that hand and display the one in the left hand 
that was already there. This is not difficult as a trial will show. 

Repeat the trick two more times showing her wrong each time as described. The 
surrounding spectators will be enjoying the proceedings, and that’s what you want. 




Phase Two 


"Well, I see you missed every time. I forgot to tell you that I am a mindreader as well 
as a crook-I mean, magician-so by reading your mind I can foretell the future and, 
believe it or not, even if you try to miss you are going to win the next three times. 
That is the law of averages for a blind person. Because, as I explained, you are 
fundamentally blind, and so if you touch my hand often enough, and since the coin is 
bound to be in one of them, you ought to win half the time. Now on account of my 
being a great mathematician it stands to reason that since you have missed three times 
you ought to win three times. See if you can keep from winning." 

Repeat the previous moves three more times, allowing her to win each time by 
opening and showing a coin in whichever hand she chooses. By this time she will be 
getting more and more exasperated with herself and the situation will become funnier 
each time she guesses. 


Phase Three 

"Let's try it again." Slowly repeat the same moves until she discovers that you are 
using two coins. If she doesn't catch on after three or four more trials, hold your fists 
close together and open first one then the other until it dawns on her that there must 
be two coins. Sometimes they become so befuddled you almost have to deliberately 
expose the two. 

After she discovers that you have an extra coin say, "Oh, I see you have discovered 
that I have two coins. Well, I told you I was just learning the trick and I find it easier 
to fool you by having a coin in each hand. In that way I can make you think you won 
or lost as I please. If I want you to win I simply open the hand you touch and show 
that coin. But if I want you to lose, I merely open the hand you did not touch and 
show you a coin in it. You have such little confidence in yourself since you know you 
are blind-at least subconsciously you know you are blind-that you forgot to make me 
open the hand that you touched. Then I simply reached over with my right hand and 
touched the fingers of my left hand and started the trick over again. That just shows 
you how weak-minded or weak-eyed we can be." 


Phase Four 



"To convince you of your eye trouble, I am going to repeat the trick for you, but this 
time with one coin. (Lay one coin aside, but make sure it stays in plain view.) Honest 
now, only one coin." Show both hands with fingers wide apart, then take the single 
coin in your left hand as you continue. "Now, I'll take the coin again but no matter 
which hand you touch you will miss." 




This stage of the routine requires that the coin be back thumb palmed in your right 
hand, which is accomplished as follows: The palm up left hand is holding the penny 
between the tips of the first two fingers and thumb, Fig. 1. Note that in this position 
the coin is hidden from the spectator by the cupped right fingers. As you pretend to 
grab the coin with the right hand, raise both hands slightly, move the left hand to the 
right and deposit the coin in the crotch of the right thumb, Fig. 2; then without 
hesitation close both hands into fists and hold them palms uppermost and about a foot 
apart. Normally the fingers stop when they reach the coin, so it is a very sensible 
thing to do when making the back thumb palm to start curling the right fingers down 
against the left forefinger, thus creating the illusion that the right hand travelled the 
same distance that it normally had before when you simply reached and pretended to 
take the coin. 

Let's go over that again. Bring both hands together as in Fig. 1. Now as you deposit 
the coin in the back thumb palm of the right hand, raise both hands slightly (to cover 
this move), close them into fists and separate them as described. At first reading, this 
move may sound a little difficult, but it isn't. If the move is made fairly quickly it will 
appear that you took the coin in your right hand. But even if the spectator thinks you 
left the coin in your left hand the effect is not changed, because she is still trying to 
guess which hand holds the coin. 


Back thumb palm the coin as described and have her touch either hand. If she touches 




your left open it and show it empty. The instant you do this, bring the back thumb 
palmed penny into the right fist. A quick snap of the wrist will accomplish this as you 
open the fingers slightly to admit the coin, then close them. After showing your left 
hand empty open your right hand and show the penny in it. 

If she touches your right hand, open it and show it empty, then give her a second 
choice. As she turns her attention to your left hand and touches it quickly bring the 
back thumb palmed penny into the right fist as described, then after showing the left 
hand empty, open the right hand and show the coin in it. Actually you can give her 
two chances to win and she will lose. No matter which hand she chooses she loses- 
entirely under your control. 

Repeat this three or four times, then let her discover that you are hiding the coin 
behind your right hand. Just keep doing it over slowly until she catches on. 


Phase Five 

"Oh, well, you caught me again, but I must explain to you how I should have done the 
trick." Take the coin from the left hand with your right, visibly making the back 
thumb palm and continue with the patter. "Now you know where the coin is so I'll let 
you guess. If you touch my right hand I open and close it quickly (do so) and you 
don't see the coin because it is hidden behind my hand. Then when I give you a 
second choice and you look over to my left hand-boy, oh, boy,-I'm sure watching 
your eyes-I make this move with my right hand." Look over to your right hand and 
crudely demonstrate how you throw the penny into that hand. "Then after I show that 
the coin isn't in my left hand, I open the right hand and show it there. Confusing, isn't 
it?" 


After the expose you apparently continue in the same manner but still you fool her. 
"I'll do it again and I want you to watch closely so you will see how I do it. You see, I 
take the coin in my right hand.... (execute The French Drop as you pretend to take the 
coin in your right hand, but retain it in your left).... and hide it on the back of that 
hand (make a movement with the right fingers as if you were back palming a coin). 
But if I want to-instead of throwing the penny into my right hand—I can throw it all 
the way across into my Left hand, like this." Make a motion of tossing a coin from the 
right to the left hand, open the right hand and show it empty on both sides, then open 
the left and show the coin in it. Properly done, it appears that you did actually throw a 
coin from one hand to the other. 


Well, I see you didn't see the coin go across, so I'll do it again." Execute The French 




Drop again, leaving the coin in your left hand. Next time go through the same moves 
but actually take it in your right hand. Alternate taking it with your right hand and 
leaving it in the left three or four times. After this she will be completely bewildered. 


Phase Six 

"Well, I'm going to give you one last chance, after which I'll stop, but to make things 
easier for you I'll let you make two guesses." Hold the coin in your left hand as 
before. Take it with your right and immediately snap it up the right sleeve as you 
close and separate the hands. Whichever hand she touches, open it and show it empty, 
then give her a second choice. When she touches the other hand open it also and show 
it empty. The coin is gone and the trick is over. 


Summary 

When taking the coin in Phase One of the trick, you will, of course, execute The 
French Drop . When you are making the spectator miss, you simply open the hand she 
did not touch, which proves to her that she missed. Then, regardless whether she 
chooses the right or left hand, bring the hands together with a natural sweeping 
motion and replace the left hand coin back at the fingertips of that hand, retaining the 
right hand coin finger palmed, and start over again. Do this three times. 

In Phase Two you repeat the same moves as used in Phase One, but allow her to win 
each time by opening and showing a coin in whichever hand she touches. Do this 
three or four times. 

In Phase Three the same moves as used in Phases One and Two are repeated over and 
over, slower and more obvious each time until she discovers that you have two coins. 
After this place one coin aside and offer to repeat the trick with the single coin. 

In Phase Four you can, by virtue of the back thumb palm, show either hand empty 
and actually allow a second choice if you wish. While showing the left hand empty 
the back thumb palmed coin is tossed into the right palm and finally shown in it. Do 
this three or four times, then let her discover that you are hiding the penny behind 
your right hand. 


In Phase Five you continue with The French Drop ; alternate leaving the coin in the 














left hand and actually taking it in the right hand until she is completely befuddled. 
And she will be if you do your sleight of hand well. 


In Phase Six duplicate the preceding moves as much as possible as you take the coin 
in your right hand and sleeve it as described. 

The moves to accomplish the different phases of the trick are, in the order used: The 
French Drop (first three phases), the back thumb palm (Phase Four), The French Drop 
again (Phase Five), and finally the sleeving move (Phase Six) to vanish the coin. 

The trick has some elements of exposure in it because you do expose the duplicate 
coin, but that is so unimportant it is hardly an exposure at all. Then you increase the 
excitement by letting the spectator discover how you are hiding the coin behind your 
ear hand. Of course this is a sleight of hand principle, but the back thumb palm is 
used so infrequently in magic that it is the basis of no actual trick that I know of. If it 
should be used in other manipulations it would not be suspected after this exposure. 
The French Drop and the sleeving are not exposed, and if you would rather not 
expose the back thumb palm just carry on two or three times as described without 
exposing it, then proceed with the next phase of the routine. 

The sleeving move can either be made as described or The "Pumpkin Seed" Vanish 
can be used. To do this you would have to show the coin in your right hand, then 
"squirt" it up the left sleeve as you pretended to deposit it in the left hand. 

If you wish, you can do what I have seen the originator do many times—cuff the coin, 
then remove your coat and permit yourself to be searched. 

The only difficult move in the entire routine is the back thumb palm, and that can be 
quickly mastered. Actually the move is made under a grabbing movement of the 
hands and is quite easy to cover. Showmanship and window-dressing amount to 99 
percent of the effect. 
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Quarter and Half Dollar Transposition 

After a version which appeared in Ireland Writes a Book 


This trick, the brainchild of Laurie Ireland, is one of the most novel effects of its kind I 
have ever run across. Glenn Harrison showed me a version of it, to which I have added a 
few ideas of my own. The composite version follows. 

General effect: A quarter and a half dollar change places a couple of times in a unique 
manner. Finally the half dollar changes to two quarters. 

Requisites and Preparation: You will require three quarters and a coin clip to hold one 
coin. The clip can be either of the magic shop variety or simply a paper clip. Fasten the 
clip to the lining of the coat just underneath the lower right side, in such a position that 
the right hand can easily steal a coin from it while the arm hangs naturally at the side. 
Place one quarter in the clip, one in the right trousers pocket, and one with some change 
(but no half dollars) in the left trousers pocket. 

Working: Thrust both hands into the pockets, classic palm the quarter in the right pocket 
in the right hand, and bring out the loose change in the outstretched left hand. Do this as 
you remark that you need a quarter and a half dollar for your next experiment. With the 
fingers of the right hand (which is held back toward the audience) search through the 
coins in the left for the necessary coins. Finding only a quarter, remove it with the right 
first two fingers and thumb and return the remaining coins to the left pocket. Ask for the 
loan of a half dollar. When it is proffered take it with the left hand, then place the two 
coins on the table with the half dollar a few inches to the left of the quarter. Drop the 
right hand to the side and transfer the palmed quarter to finger palm position. 









f[q. I 


Pick up the half dollar and toss it into the left 
hand. This is what you pretend to do. In reality, 
you execute The Bobo Switch and throw the 
finger palmed quarter instead. At the completion 
of this sleight you will have a quarter in the left 
fist and a half dollar finger palmed in the right. To 
the spectators it should appear that you merely 
picked up the half dollar with the right hand and 
placed it in the left. Without pausing a moment, 
take up the quarter with the right hand and hold it vertically between the first two fingers 
with the thumb resting at the lower inside edge of the coin, Fig. 1. This is exactly the 
same position you would put the coin in if you were about to execute the back finger 
clip. Show first the quarter in the right hand, then the left fist and say, "Here is the 
quarter, and here is the half dollar. Right?" Before the spectators can answer and turn 
their attention back to the right hand, lower that 
hand, back palm the quarter and push the half 
dollar forward from its finger palm position to a 
new position at the outer joints of the first two 
fingers. The change is instantaneous. The quarter 
appears to transform itself visibly to a half dollar. 

The hand is held about waist level, with the 
fingers pointing slightly downward so as to 
conceal the fact that a quarter is clipped between 
the first two fingers and underneath the hand. 

With the half dollar lying on the fingers as just described there is no danger of the 
spectators getting a flash of the edge of the quarter, Fig. 2. Simultaneously with this 
action open the left hand and show a quarter there. The quarter and half have changed 
places. 



Many words have been necessary to describe this first transposition adequately, but in 
actual practice the series of moves blend into one and happen so fast it is impossible for 
the spectators to follow. 

Offer to repeat the trick. 


Place the quarter from the left hand on top of the half dollar in the right hand, holding 
them in place with the tip of the right thumb. Then show the left hand empty. Remember 
to keep the right fingers pointing slightly downward to conceal the hidden quarter. Now 
bring the left hand over to the right and grasp the fifty cent piece in the following 
manner: Hold the left hand palm up, and as you grip the forward edge of the large coin 
between the tips of the thumb on top and forefinger below, extend the left fingers 
underneath the right fingers and clip the hidden quarter between the tips of the left 
second and third fingers, Fig. 3. Now swing the left hand upward and to the left, curling 




the last three fingers inward hiding the quarter from view, and display the half dollar and 
quarter in the two hands as shown in Fig. 4. 
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Lower the left hand, press the quarter into the palm and rest the half dollar on the curled 
fingers. Bring the right hand over to the left and pretend to rub the twenty-five cent piece 
into the left arm. Palm the quarter as you swing the right arm over to the left and rub the 
tips of the fingers on the coat sleeve near the elbow. As you do this say, "The quarter 
goes down the sleeve into the left hand." Release the quarter from the left palm, allowing 
it to fall onto the half dollar lying on the fingers, and immediately rattle the two coins. 
Show the quarter and half in the left hand and place them on the table-this time with the 
quarter on the left. At this juncture the extra quarter is palmed in the right hand. 


Say, "I will do the trick once more, especially for you. Turn your body slightly to the 
right and as you speak these last three words to the spectators on your right, drop the 
right hand and quickly steal the quarter from the clip underneath the edge of the coat, and 
hold it finger palmed. Two quarters are now hidden in the right hand—one in the palm 
and one in the finger palm. Turn to the front again, pick up the quarter from the table 

with the right hand and toss it into the left hand. Permit 
the spectators to get a flash of this coin before you close 
the hand. Take up the half dollar with the right hand and 
as you go through the motions of tossing it into the left 
execute The Bobo Switch and throw the finger palmed 
quarter instead. The sound of the thrown quarter striking 
the one in the left hand enhances the illusion that the half 
dollar was thrown. The deception is further heightened by 
immediately rattling the two coins. Apparently the left hand holds a quarter and a half 
dollar. Actually it contains two quarters. While rattling the two coins in the left hand the 
positions of half and quarter in the right hand must be reversed. To do this, drop the right 
hand to the side and as you close the hand, get the half dollar into the position shown in 
Fig. 5. 



The half dollar is raised up on the middle fingers against the heel of the hand and the 
quarter drops onto the base of the fingers, then the half dollar slides down and is pressed 









into the palm. The jingling of the coins in the left hand will cover any noise made by this 
move. Now ask the spectators if they all remember that a half dollar and a quarter are in 
the left hand. Then as you say, "We will now make the quarter fly up the sleeve," reach 
over with the right hand and produce the quarter from the left elbow. "Now what do we 
have in the hand?" If they say, "The half dollar," you say, "The fifty cents?" "That's 
right." Open the left hand, show the two quarters and give them to the spectator from 
whom you borrowed the half dollar in the first place. Dispose of the half dollar as you 
place your quarter in your pocket. 


The repetitions are cumulative in effect, making the trick more puzzling each time. Using 
borrowed coins also adds to its effectiveness. 
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The Curious Nickel 

Thomas H. Bearden 

The performer extends both hands toward a spectator, showing a nickel lying on the 
right palm and the left hand empty. He closes his right hand on the nickel and allows 
the spectator to hold both wrists. In spite of this precaution against trickery, the right 
hand is opened a moment later and shown empty, and the left is opened to show the 
coin has passed to that hand. 

The effect is repeated under the same conditions and the nickel peregrinates to the 
right hand. 

Placing the nickel in his left hand the performer takes a rabbit's foot from his pocket 
and touches his left with it. When he opens that hand the coin has vanished. Both 
hands are shown absolutely empty except for the rabbit's foot. He closes his left 
hand and again touches it with the rabbit's foot. As he opens it the nickel is seen to 
have mysteriously returned. 

Requirements: Two nickels exactly alike, a rabbit's foot or some similar token (in 
an emergency almost any small article will serve the purpose), and the ability to 
sleeve a coin. 

Working: Begin the effect with the rabbit's foot in the right trousers pocket and one 
of the nickels in the left sleeve. Keep the left forearm parallel with the floor as you 
toss the other nickel from hand to hand. Finally, extend both hands toward a 
spectator with the five-cent piece Lying on the right palm. Have him take it and look 
it over. As he does this drop the left arm to the side and catch the other nickel on the 
cupped fingers as it falls from the sleeve. Then bring the closed left hand up to the 
same height as the right. Take the coin back in the right hand. Close the hand, turn it 
over and hold it in a loose fist with the nickel resting on the fingers. As you ask the 
spectator to hold both wrists, thrust both hands forward and sleeve the coin in the 
right sleeve. 

Make a motion with the right hand as if tossing the nickel toward the left hand. 








While your wrists are still being held, slowly open the right hand and show it empty. 
Now slowly open the left to show that the nickel has passed to it. 

Since the trick is apparently finished the spectator will be less watchful. Take 
advantage of this by dropping the right hand to the side and regaining the sleeved 
nickel. 

Offer to repeat the trick. 

Show the nickel in the left hand, pointing to it with the right forefinger. Slowly close 
the left hand and turn it over. Do the same with the right hand. As you again extend 
your arms for the spectator to hold your wrists, sleeve the coin in the left hand in the 
left sleeve. Make a throwing motion with the left hand toward the right as before, 
then open the left and show it empty. Slowly open the right hand and display the 
nickel back in that hand. Let it be clearly seen that both hands are empty except for 
the nickel. (The other one is up the left sleeve.) 

Take the visible nickel in the right hand, holding it in position for The French Drop . 
Pretend to take the nickel in the left hand but retain it in the right. The left hand is 
closed. Say, "In my pocket I have a magic rabbit's foot." Reach into the right 
trousers pocket for the rabbit's foot. Leave the nickel and bring out the rabbit's foot 
and show it. Comment briefly on its mystical powers, then tell the spectators that by 
merely touching the left hand with it the nickel will disappear. Stroke the left hand 
with the rabbit's foot, then open it and show it empty. Without comment show the 
right hand empty with the exception of the rabbit's foot. "It's all in the rabbit's foot," 
you say, as you thrust it up close to a spectator's face. As you do this drop the left 
arm to the side and quickly retrieve the sleeved nickel in the left hand. Raise the 
closed left hand and say, "Once again I touch my hand with the rabbit's foot and the 
nickel returns." Dramatically open the left hand to show the nickel has returned. 
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Two Pennies On The Leg 

J. G. Thompson, Jr. 

Here is a close-up quickie that should find favor with a great many magicians. It is 
easy, effective, and requires no advance preparation. Because of a clever bit of 
misdirection it can be repeated with safety—even for magicians. 

Effect: While seated, the performer shows two pennies and puts them on his left leg 
about six inches apart. The outer one is taken in the left hand and the inner one in his 
right. At command, the coin in the left hand is caused to pass over to the right. The 
left hand is opened and shown empty. Both coins are shown in the right hand. 

Method: The trick is equally effective performed seated or standing. If no chair is 
available, merely stand on the right foot while you raise your left leg and place the 
pennies on it. It should not be difficult to balance yourself for the short period 
necessary to perform the trick. If you are near a wall or table you can lean on it 
slightly while you stand on one foot. 

Show two pennies and put them on the left leg about six inches apart. Cover the 
inner one with the back of the left hand. Pick up the outer one between the fingertips 
and thumb of the right hand, holding it flat near its edge so most of the coin will be 
visible. Pretend to place it in the left hand but retain it in the right as follows: Press 
the edge of the penny against the left palm and as that hand closes, slide the right 
fingers down over the coin so it will be hidden behind the ends of the fingers. Do not 
attempt to palm the coin but merely hold it in this fashion as the right hand moves 
away and the left hand closes. Properly done, the coin appears to be in the left hand. 
Immediately draw the penny inward so it lies on the curled fingers. This leaves the 
forefinger and thumb free to pick up the second coin. 

When the left hand closes the inner coin will be exposed. Without hesitation the 
following actions take place simultaneously: Raise the left fist and blow into it at the 
thumb end while the right forefinger and thumb pick up the inner penny. It is 
important that these two actions be carried out together, not separately. Draw the 
penny into the right fist and hold the fists about a foot apart. Gesture with the right 








hand, then with the left as you say, "A penny here and a penny here. Right?" Before 
a spectator can answer, say, "No, nothing here." Open the left hand and show it 
empty, then say: "Both are here." Slowly open the right hand and show both coins in 
that hand. 

The blowing into the left fist as the right hand picks up the second coin serves as a 
distracting element. It is impossible for the spectators to concentrate on both actions 
at once. The blowing business is the key to the trick. Without it the trick would fool 
no one. But performed as described it is guaranteed to baffle layman and magician 
alike. You must remember not to perform the trick too fast or too slow, but in a 
smooth, even tempo. Learn to blend all moves together in one harmonious whole 
and you will have a trick that will be a delight to perform. It is so easy, yet so 
baffling. 

Once you have the trick thoroughly mastered you may feel sale in repeating it 
several times without fear of detection. 
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The Inseparable Pair 

Although the end result of this effect is the same as the one that follows the handling 
is entirely different. Since both versions require two coins, they can be worked 
together or as companion effects. 

Effect: Showing two coins on the table, the performer picks up one in each hand, 
then closes the fingers over them. He crosses his arms at the wrists and opens his 
hands to show a coin in each, then closes them again and turns them over. To further 
convince the spectators, he releases the coin from his left hand and allows it to fall 
on the table. Picking it up again with the same hand, he releases the coin from his 
right hand and allows it to fall, picking it up immediately with the same hand. The 
hands are held far apart while the left hand makes a tossing motion toward the right. 
A coin is heard to arrive in the right hand. Left hand is opened and shown empty, 
then the right is opened to show both coins. 


Method: Show two half dollars and 
place them on the table about six inches 
apart. Pick up a coin with each hand 
and display them for a moment lying on 
the palms. Then close the hands, turn 
them over and cross the arms at the 
wrists. With the arms still crossed at the 
wrists, turn them palm up and open 
both hands, showing a coin in each, 

Fig. 1. Close the hands and turn them 
over again, still keeping them crossed. 
As this is done, the fingers of the right 

hand should press its coin firmly into the palm and held it there. This is just a "get 
ready" move in preparation for what is to follow. Both hands are closed and appear 
the same, but the coin in the left hand is held loosely, while the coin in the right is 
held securely in the palm. 















To show that each hand still contains a coin, swing both to the left, opening the left 
hand as you do so. This allows that coin to fall to the table, Fig. 2. Pick up the coin 
with the left hand, but, instead of closing the fingers over it, hold it clipped between 
the finger tips and the base of the hand. (Fig. 3 shows how the coin is held as viewed 
from underneath the hand.) At this point the hands should be quite close to the table, 
so that the coin is not visible to the spectators. Just be sure this is viewed from above 
and not from a low vantage point. Arms remain crossed at the wrists. 

Open the right hand as the arms are swung to the right, but, instead of dropping the 
coin from that hand, hold it palmed and release pressure on the other coin, which 
falls to the table. There is no visible movement as the left hand releases its coin, 
because it is synchronized with the opening of the right hand. It appears as though 
you dropped the coin from the right, Fig. 4. Apparently you have dropped first one 

coin, then the other. Actually the same 
coin was dropped both times. Properly 
executed, this subterfuge is a perfect 
illusion. Left hand is still closed, but 
empty. The right hand has the coin 
palmed. 

Uncross arms and pick up the coin from 
the table with your right fingers and 
thumb. Close the hand into a loose fist, 
allowing the coin to rest on the fingers directly underneath the other palmed one. 
Hold the hands some distance apart, then move the left fist quickly to the right a few 
inches in a tossing motion. An instant later release the coin from the right palm, 
permitting it to clink down on the one Lying on the fingers. Open the left hand and 
show it empty, then show both coins in the right. 



Apparently you have tossed the coin from the left hand invisibly through space into 



the right. 


Do not underestimate the effect of this last movement. Fix your attention firmly on 
the left fist as you go through the tossing motion with it. Turn your eyes quickly to 
the right hand as that hand allows its two coins to come audibly together. 

The effect is a good one. 

As a variation, the same moves can be utilized to obtain a penetration effect. To 
accomplish this, proceed as described up to the point where the right hand has just 
picked up the coin which was secretly dropped by the left. Carry the right hand 
underneath the table to a point directly below the left hand, which is held a few 
inches above the table top. Announce your intentions, then suddenly open the left 
hand and bring it down noiselessly, flat on the table. A fraction of a second later 
release the coin in the right palm permitting it to fall noisily onto the one Lying on 
the fingers. Turn the left hand over and show it empty. Rattle the two coins in the 
right hand as you bring it up and toss the coins onto the table. 

Royal Brin performs this trick with a copper and a silver coin. How? Simple! He 
uses that double faced coin which shows a silver coin on one side and a copper coin 
on the other. (See Copper and Silver Transposition , for a description of this coin.) 
He holds the gimmicked coin copper side up in his left hand. Using the same moves 
just described he drops the same coin twice-once as a copper coin, once as a silver 
coin. 

The illusion of apparently showing the two coins is much more convincing when 
this subterfuge is employed. The only precaution necessary is to be sure the surface 
on which you drop the coins is a soft one, otherwise the fake coin will sound very 
unnatural. Special care will also have to be exercised in controlling the fake coin so 
it will land proper side up each time. However, that is a simple matter. 
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Coins in the Teeth 

Equally as mystifying as the preceding trick, but much more showy, is this trick with 
two coins. 

Effect: The performer shows a coin in each hand. The left hand's coin is placed 
between the teeth. The right hand's coin is tossed into the left, then the coin between 
the teeth is dropped into the right hand. 

This is repeated. 

For the third time he shows a coin in each hand and places the coin held by the left 
hand between his teeth. The right hand's coin is placed in the left hand which closes 
over it. Taking the coin from between his teeth he places it in the left hand also, it 
being heard to fall onto the other one already there, audible proof that both coins are 
actually in the left hand. Yet a moment later the magician opens his left hand and 
shows it empty. The missing coins are produced by the right hand from behind the 
knee. 

Method: This depends mainly on the Click Pass (b) . The rest is window dressing. 

Stand facing the spectators as you show a half dollar in each hand, holding each 
upright at the tips of the fingers. Place the left hand's coin between the teeth, then 
deposit the right hand's coin in the left. Now, drop the coin from between the teeth 
and catch it in the right hand. 

Repeat the entire procedure. 

Apparently repeat for the third time by placing the left hand's coin between the teeth. 
Turn slightly to the left and go through the motions of putting the right hand's coin 
in the left, but retain it classic palmed instead. Close your left hand as if it actually 
held a coin. Keep the back of the right hand toward the spectators as you remove the 
coin from between the teeth with the fingers. Execute The Click Pass as you pretend 
to place this second coin in the left hand. Because of the sound created by The Click 











Pass the spectators believe both coins to be in the left hand when actually both are 
classic palmed in the right. 


After pausing a moment for effect, open the left hand and show it empty. Reach 
behind the right knee for the two coins. Rattle them as you bring them into view and 
toss them onto the table. 
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The Drop Pass 

Jimmy Buffaloe 


Effect: The magician shows two coins and places them on the table about a foot 
apart. He takes the right hand coin in his left hand in such a manner there is no doubt 
that the coin is actually in that hand. The remaining coin is taken in his right hand. 
Holding the hands some distance apart, he opens his left, showing it empty. At this 
instant the missing coin is heard to join the other in the right hand, which is then 
opened to show the two coins. 

Method: A clever new sleight is responsible for the trickery in this two coin puzzler. 
Begin by showing a half dollar in each hand. Slap them onto the table so they will 
lie about a foot apart, then rest the fingertips of both hands on the table behind the 
coins. Keeping the left hand palm down, reach across and pick up the coin on the 
right as follows: Holding the hand in a loose fist, place the base of the thumb on top 
of the inner edge of the coin and press this edge to the table as the outer edge is 
lifted by inserting the nail of the second finger underneath it. Push the tips of the two 
middle fingers under the outer edge so the coin will stand upright on its edge. Grip 
the top edge of the coin between the tips of the two middle fingers and heel of hand. 
( Fig. 3, The Inseparable Pair .) The hand is closed and from the spectators' viewpoint 
appears perfectly natural. Apparently the coin is within the hand. Actually it is 
outside the fist and can be instantly released by slightly relaxing the two middle 
fingers. 









Fig, I 


Immediately after the left hand has 
picked up the coin on the right as 
described, and before it returns to its 
former position, the right hand 
prepares to reach for the coin on the 
left. In its journey to the coin on the 
left, it passes underneath the left hand 
(as it is being withdrawn to its 
original position), which drops its 
coin, and it is caught on the cupped 
right fingers, Fig. 1. Both hands are 
moving together-the left hand inward 

„_ _ _ to the left, and the right hand outward 

to the left. Pick up the coin on the left 
with the right hand, and as the hand is brought back to its original position, transfer 
the coin Lying on the cupped fingers to the palm, then allow the one just picked up 
to rest on the cupped fingers. Close the right hand into a loose fist and hold the 
hands far apart. The instant the left hand is opened and shown empty, release the 
coin in the right palm permitting it to fall onto the other one with a "clink." Open the 
right hand showing two coins. 



\ 


Follow this with The Hippity Hop Half, next 
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The Hippity Hop Half 

Jimmy Buffaloe 


Two coins are on the table. The performer puts one in his left hand, then takes the 
other in his right. (And the right hand is seen to be holding only one coin.) Both 
hands are turned over and slapped on the table. Apparently there is a coin 
underneath each palm, but when the hands are lifted none is under the left—both are 
under the right. 


Method: Call attention to the two coins 
on the table-they are about a foot apart. 
Pick up the left coin with the right hand 
and pretend to put it in the left hand, but 
retain it palmed in the right. Close the 
left as if it held the coin, then rest the 
knuckles on the table. Take the 
remaining coin with the palm down 
right hand, and under cover of the 
action of moving it a few inches to the 
right to do so this is what takes place: 
The instant the right hand picks up the 
coin from the table, back palm it (a simple matter, since the hand is in a loose fist 
and the action is covered by the back of the hand), then drop the palmed coin onto 
the cupped fingers. Turn the hand clockwise as you open it out flat, stowing a coin 
lying on the two middle fingers (this is taken to be the coin just removed from the 
table). It should appear that you merely picked up the second coin with the right 












Fig. 2 


hand, which you then turned palm up to show 
the coin. Keep the right hand very close to the 
table, then release the back palmed coin 
allowing it to rest on the table underneath the 
fingers, Fig. 1. (Obviously, the trick must be 
performed on a cloth covered table or on a 
rug.) Move the hand forward slightly so the 
coin on the table will be covered by that 
portion of the fingers between the knuckles 
and middle joints. Because the right hand 
appears very natural and to all appearances 
holds only one coin, the belief is further 
strengthened that the other coin must be in the left hand. 


Co/h iffltferjbwcifya 
c/?fa/}fs 


Close the right fingers over the visible coin, being careful not to expose the one 
underneath the hand. The position of the right hand at this juncture is shown in Fig. 

2. Quickly turn over both hands simultaneously and slap them palm down on the 
table. As this is done the coin held by the right hand is brought down with an audible 
clink onto the one resting on the table. Lift both hands simultaneously, showing that 
the left half has apparently hopped over to join the one on the right. 
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Rapid Transit 

Royal H. Brin, Jr. 

Effect: Showing two coins, the performer places one in his left hand, closes it and 
turns it over. The second coin is put on the back of the left hand. The right hand is 
then closed into a fist and held some distance from the left. A spectator moves the 
outside, visible coin from the back of the left fist to the back of the right fist. As this 
is done, performer explains that when this coin is moved the other follows it. To 
prove this, he opens his left hand. It is empty. The missing coin is found in the right 
hand. 

Method: Call attention to two coins on the table, and for the sake of explanation 
let's call one A and the other B. Pick up A and place it on the palm of the left hand. 
The right hand now takes the second coin (B), and puts it on the back of the left, 
which closes and turns over for the purpose. However, it is in this action that coin A 
is sleeved in the right sleeve. This is accomplished in a manner similar to the one 
described in Inflation . The exact mechanics are: After taking coin B in the right 
hand, turn slightly to the left and move both hands toward each other. Bring them to 
a halt suddenly. This causes the coin A lying on the left palm to shoot into the right 
sleeve. (This specific action is concealed from view by the back of the right hand.) 
Immediately close the left hand and turn it over so coin B may be deposited on its 
back. As you separate the hands let it be clearly seen that the right hand is empty. 

Face the spectators, and as you remind them that one coin is inside the fist and the 
other on top, drop the right hand to the side, retrieving coin A as it falls from the 
sleeve. Keep your eyes on the left hand so the spectators' attention will also be 
focused there. Now bring up the right hand, close it into a fist and hold it back up 
about a foot from the left fist. Ask a spectator near you to move the visible coin B 
from the back of the left hand to the back of the right. 

When this is done, announce that the concealed coin passes invisibly from one hand 
to the other when the visible coin is moved. Open the left hand and show it empty. 
Then to show that coin A has arrived in the right hand, the following little flourish is 
effective: Toss B upward from the back of the right hand, then turn hand over and 









open it, allowing coin B to strike A when it is caught. Leave the right hand extended 
for a few seconds so it can be seen that both coins are there. Pausing thus adds to the 
effect of the unusual climax. 

Of course, it is obvious that a somewhat similar effect can be obtained without 
sleeving, by merely retaining A in the right hand when apparently placing it in the 
left, by use of the many sleights for the purpose. However, the method just described 
has these two advantages: 

1. The spectators actually see coin A resting on the palm of the left hand and 
thus know that it was really put there 

2. The right hand is seen to be empty after both coins have been deposited, 
which gives further proof of fairness of procedure. 

The sleeving move is easy to do and is justified by those strong points. 

The trick works equally as well with almost any size coins, but the effect is 
enhanced if coins of contrasting color are used, such as a half dollar and an English 
penny, or a half dollar and a Chinese coin. Or, instead of B being a coin, it could be 
a small magnet or rabbit's foot. If a rabbit's fact were used you could explain that the 
transportation was due to the potency of the rabbit's foot. It's funny, but people like 
to believe such things. 
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Winged Silver 

(A basic method using an extra coin.) 

Nelson C. Hahne 

The principle used in this coin migration effect is almost as old as magic itself. It has 
been used in various forms by magicians for so long it is considered basic and 
standard. 

The trick will first be described in its original form, then in its improved version. 
Although any small number of coins may be used, four seems to be ideal. 

Effect: Four coins pass one at a time invisibly from one hand to the other. 

Method: You will require five half dollars for the feat, although the spectators are 
aware of only four. Either borrow the four coins from the spectators or provide them 
yourself. In each case you must secretly obtain a fifth coin and conceal it in the right 
palm. There are numerous ways of doing this. A simple plan would be to palm the 
extra coin as the others are brought from the pocket. If you intend borrowing the 
four coins, casually place the right hand in the trousers pocket and palm the fifth 
coin while you ask for the loan of the others and wait until they are forthcoming. 

Having obtained the four coins one way or another, display them in the palm up left 
hand with the forward coin lying at the base of the two middle fingers in readiness 
for finger palming. With the aid of the right fingers, move the coins about slightly, 
calling attention to the number four. Go through the motions of tossing the coins into 
the right hand, but toss only three of them, the forward coin being finger palmed. 
Turn the left hand inward and over as you do this so as not to expose the coin held in 
the left finger palm. Show four coins in the right hand, three just received from the 
left and one which was already there. (See the Utility Switch .) The coins are 
transferred from the left hand to the right under the pretext of showing them to the 
spectators on the right. In fact, every time this move is made it must be done 
apparently as an excuse for giving the spectators on the right a better look at the 
coins. Display them in the right hand for a moment, then toss them onto the table (or 
give them to a person near you to hold). 









The Utility Switch accomplishes two things—it enables you to show both hands in a 
fair manner, and to emphasize the fact (?) that you have only four coins. Correctly 
executed, the spectators will be unaware of the extra coin finger palmed in your left 
hand. 

Pick up one of the four coins from the table with the right hand, and as you show it, 
raise the left to about waist level, keeping its back toward the spectators. Turn 
slightly to the left and go through the motions of throwing the coin from the right 
hand toward the left, but retain it classic palmed in the right. The actual mechanics 
used to accomplish this are as follows: Display the coin in the right hand, holding it 
between the tips of the index finger and thumb, then in the action of raising the hand 
for the pretended throw, place the tips of the two middle fingers against the coin and 
press it into the palm. Make the throw with the right hand, then make a grab in the 
air with the left hand, pretending to catch the coin. Immediately open the left hand 
and show the coin. 

Now you must simulate taking the coin from the left hand with the right. This is 
done as follows: When you open your left hand the coin will be lying at the base of 
the two middle fingers. Hold the left hand in front of you with the fingers pointing to 
the right. Place the right fingers (which are held close together) against the front 
edge of the coin and the thumb against the inner edge, hiding coin from view. 

Pretend to carry away the coin between the right fingertips and thumb, 
simultaneously turning the back of the left hand toward the audience. Retain the coin 
finger palmed and point to the right hand as it moves away. Turn the right hand palm 
up, close it into a loose fist, then open it, showing the half dollar Lying on the palm 
(which is the one that had been there all the time). 

Immediately transfer the coin from the palm to the fingers and flip it into the air, 
catching it in its descent. This serves as misdirection, enabling the left hand to shift 
its coin from the finger palm to the classic palm. It is then held in a loose fist with 
the fingers downward. Push the right hand coin into the left fist from the thumb end, 
allowing it to rest on the fingers. To the spectators it appears that you merely took 
the coin in the right hand, flipped it into the air, then replaced it in the left hand. 
Unknown to the spectators, there are now two coins in the left hand (one in the palm 
and one Lying on the fingers)—they believe it contains only one. 

Pick up coin number two from the table with the right hand and hold the hands far 
apart. Go through the motions of throwing this coin toward the left hand as you did 
the first, but palm it instead. Left hand immediately releases the coin in its palm, 
permitting it to fall with a "clink" onto the one lying on the fingers. The move 
produces a perfect illusion of the coin actually being thrown into the hand. Turn the 
left hand palm up and open it, showing the two coins. (One is still palmed in the 




right.) 


Execute the Utility Switch as you apparently toss these two coins into the right hand 
In reality you retain one finger palmed in the left hand as you throw the other. 
Immediately show two coins in the right hand, one just received and the other which 
was already there. While the right hand displays the two coins to the spectators on 
the right, transfer the coin in the left hand from finger palm to classic palm, keeping 
the back of the hand toward the audience. Hold the left hand in a loose fist as before 
and replace the two coins from right hand, being sure they go on the curled fingers, 
directly below the palmed coin. 

Take the third coin from the table with the right hand and as you repeat the moves of 
apparently throwing it toward the left hand, release the coin in the left palm 
permitting it to clatter down on the two resting on the curled fingers. Turn the left 
hand palm up and open it, showing three coins. 

Again execute the Utility Switch as you apparently toss these three coins into the 
right hand. Actually, you retain one finger palmed in the left hand as you throw two. 
Show three coins in the right hand, two just received from the left and one which 
was already there. Again shift the finger palmed coin in the left hand to classic palm 
position as you exhibit the three coins in the right. Place them back in the left hand 
as you did the others, the coins going on the curled fingers. 

Three coins have now passed magically into the left hand. One remains on the table. 
To conclude the trick properly you must dispose of this last coin as you pretend to 
pass it into your left hand, so that at the finish you can show that you have only four 
coins. To do this, proceed as follows: Pick up this last coin from the table with the 
right hand and turn slightly to the left. Hold it between the tips of the first two 
fingers and as you go through the motions of tossing it straight up into the air, thumb 
palm it. As you follow its invisible flight upward, lower your right hand to the breast 
coat pocket and drop the coin in it. Keep your eyes firmly fixed on the non-existent 
coin, following its descent. Just as it apparently nears the left hand, release the 
palmed coin so it will fall on top of the other three resting on the fingers. Rattle the 
coins in the left hand, then show the right hand empty. Open the left hand and show 
the four coins. The hands are otherwise empty and there is no clue to the mystery. 

Although it has taken a great many words to describe this trick in detail, actually it is 
quite simple. The transmission of each coin from the right hand to the left is 
accomplished through the repetition of the same moves over and over. 

If, for some reason, you prefer not to get rid of the last coin in your pocket as 
explained, you may palm it in the right hand as you did the others, then, as a clean- 





up move, execute the Utility Switch by tossing three of the four coins into the right 
hand. The spectators see four coins in the right hand and naturally assume that there 
are no more. Finally toss the four back into the left hand and place all five into the 
pocket. 


Improved Version 

The moves in this version are identical with the ones just described, except an 
additional smaller coin is used. This can be almost any coin, such as a quarter, a 
Chinese coin, a gold coin, or an unusual pocket piece. It is not concealed from the 
spectators but used openly along with the others and, because of it, a more puzzling 
effect is created. For the sake of explanation, let's say the extra coin is a Chinese 
coin. You will still need five half dollars, one of which must be kept concealed from 
the audience as in the original method. 

Begin the feat by showing four half dollars and the Chinese coin in the left hand, one 
of the halves being in position for finger palming. The fifth half dollar is concealed 
in the right palm. Perform the Utility Switch as you toss three of the half dollars and 
the Chinese coin into the right hand (retain the fourth in the left finger palm). Show 
four halves (one of which was already there) and the Chinese coin in the right hand, 
then toss them onto the table. 

Explain that the Chinese coin will be used as a magnet to draw the others to it. Pick 
up the Chinese coin and push it into the left fist so it lies on the curled fingers as in 
the above method. 

The trick continues from here exactly as in the first version; that is, you take the first 
half dollar from the table and as you pretend to toss it into the left hand, palm it. As 
this is done, release the half dollar in the left palm, letting it fall audibly onto the 
Chinese coin. Open the left hand and show that the half has arrived. Go through the 
motions of tossing both coins into the right hand, but do the Utility Switch , and 
throw only the Chinese coin. Immediately show a half dollar (which was already 
there) and the Chinese coin in the right hand. Place both back in the left hand and 
continue these moves until all four halves have passed into the left hand. 


Adding the Chinese coin to this ancient trick not only enhances the mystery but 
usually confuses those who are acquainted with the secret of the old method. 
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The Flying Eagles 

Effect: Three coins leave the right hand to join three in the left hand, one by one, in 
a convincing manner. 

Method: Borrow six half dollars, or, to save time you may have six of your own 
ready. Better, have four of your own and borrow two, giving the impression you 
have no more of your own. A seventh coin is concealed in the right palm. Take the 
six coins in the left hand and move them about with the right fingers while you call 
attention to the number. This natural action draws all the attention to the six coins. 

Pick up three coins between the fingertips and thumb of the right hand and place 
them in a row on the table to your right, then take the remaining three in the same 
manner and put them in a row on your left. With the palm down right hand, take up 
one of the coins from the row on the left and drop it into the left hand, counting, 
"One." As you reach for the next coin allow the palmed coin to fall onto the cupped 
fingers. Pick up the second coin and drop it AND the hidden coin in the left hand, 
counting, "Two." Turn the right hand palm up and gesture toward the third coin, 
then pick it up as you say, "And one more makes three." Drop it into the left hand on 
top of the others. 

The right hand group of three coins is taken in the right hand in the following 
manner: Pick up the first one and press it into the palm, counting, "One." Take up 
the second and third, counting, "Two, three," and hold them on the cupped fingers. 
You now have four coins in the left hand and three in the right. Hold the hands some 
distance apart and command one coin to pass from the right hand to the left. Make a 
slight throwing motion with the right hand toward the left, then keeping the right 
hand palm down, open it, allowing two coins to tumble to the table, counting, "One, 
two." (One is still palmed in the hand.) Open the left hand to show four coins, then 
count them onto the table to your left. Go through the same set of movements to 
cause the next coin to pass. Add the concealed coin as you count the five coins back 
into the left hand. Show the last coin openly in the right hand, then as you go 
through the motions of throwing it toward the left, sleeve it, using The Throw 
method. Display an empty right hand, then open the left, showing all six coins. You 









can get rid of the sleeved coin later at an opportune moment by dropping it into your 
pocket, or immediately as you count the six coins from your left hand onto the table. 


Variation 

One of the easiest and most effective coin transposition effects I know is this one 
which was shown to me by Senor Mardo during the S. A. M. Convention at Denver 
m 1949. 

It is similar in effect to the preceding version but eight coins are used-four copper 
and four silver. 

Working: Arrange four copper coins in a vertical row on the table. Parallel with this 
row, and about five or six inches to the right, place four half dollars. With the right 
hand, pick up one copper coin and as you pretend to place it in your left hand, palm 
it in the right. Close the left hand into a fist and turn it thumb side up. Keeping the 
right hand palm down, gather up the remaining copper coins and insert them part 
way in the top of the left fist, then allow them to sink into the fist. Apparently the 
left hand holds four copper coins. Actually it contains only three, the fourth being 
concealed in the right palm. 

Now as you pick up one of the silver coins with the right hand and place it on top of 
the left fist, say, "Every time I remove a silver coin from this row and add it to the 
copper coins (allow silver coin to sink into left fist, then take up the remaining three 
with the right hand) a copper coin travels over to take its place." Open the right hand 
and spread four coins on the table, three silver and the copper which you had palmed 
previously. Open the left hand, and as you spread the three copper and one silver on 
the table, call attention to the fact that one copper and one silver have changed 
places. 

Go through the same motions three more times until all the copper coins are lined up 
on the right and all the silver coins are lined up on the left. 

One of the nicest things about this routine is the method. Only one sleight is 
necessary to perform it-that is the one that retains the copper coin in the right hand. 

Even though the mystery makes use of only one sleight it is best to vary your 
methods. Instead of beginning as described, do this: With the left hand, pick up the 
four copper coins and arrange them in a row in the palm up right hand. Show them, 



then as you turn the right hand over retain one coin classic palmed and dump the 
other three into the left hand, which immediately closes and rattle them. Proceed as 
described. 

For retaining a copper coin in the right hand the next three times execute the 
following three vanishes: Simple Vanish , Drop Vanish , and The Tunnel Vanish , or 
any three different vanishes from Chapter III . 
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Three and Three 

Because of its simplicity, this has become one of my favorite "coin pass" effects. I 
hope it will become one of yours, too. 

Effect: Three coins pass one at a time from the left hand to join three others held in 
the right hand. 

Method: Show six half dollars, then place them on the table, in two parallel rows, 
three on the left and three on the right. With the left hand, pick up a coin from the 
left row and put it squarely in the palm of the palm up right hand; then take the 
remaining two and place them slightly forward of the first one. Show the three coins, 
then toss the forward two into the left hand, retaining the inner one classic palmed. 
Immediately rattle the two in the closed left hand and say, "Three half dollars." 

Keeping the right hand palm down so as not to expose the coin in its palm, gather 
the right hand row of three coins and allow them to rest on the cupped fingers. Say, 
"And three half dollars here." With the backs of both hands toward the audience and 
both held far apart, make a tossing motion with the left hand toward the right and 
release the coin from the right palm allowing it to fall onto the three on the fingers 
with a "clink." Open the left hand, show the two coins, and put them on the table to 
the left. Open the right hand showing that the coin has arrived, then place the four 
coins on the table to the right. 

With the right hand, pick up one of the two coins from the left row and pretend to 
place it in the left hand, but retain it palmed instead. Take the second coin and go 
through the motions of placing it in the left hand also, but execute The Click Pass (a) 
instead. Because of the sound created by The Click Pass the spectators believe the 
left hand to contain two coins. Actually it holds only one, the other being palmed in 
the right. Gather the four remaining coins from the table with the right hand, and 
hold them on the cupped fingers as before, as you say, "Four coins here," then 
gesturing with the left hand, add, "and two coins here." Keep the hands some 
distance apart as you repeat the tossing motion with the left hand, and as you do so 
allow the coin in the right palm to drop audibly onto the other four resting on the 









cupped fingers. Open the left hand and show one coin. Put it on the table to the left. 
Open the right hand and show five coins. Place them on the table to the right. 

Pick up the single coin from the left and apparently place it in the left hand, but 
retain it in the right palm. With the right hand, gather the five coins from the table 
and hold them on the cupped fingers as before. The spectators think you have one 
coin in your left hand and five in your right. Actually, however, all are in the right, 
while the left is empty. Tell the spectators to watch the last coin as it travels across 
to the right hand. Repeat the tossing motion with the left hand, then open it and 
show it empty. Open the right hand, show the six coins and dump them onto the 
table. 

Practice releasing the palmed coin in the right hand to coincide with the throwing 
motion of the left. Herein lies the effect of the trick. 

The real beauty of this little mystery is that a different move is used to cause each 
coin to leave the left hand and pass into the right. For this reason it is practically 
impossible to follow. 
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Chinese Money Mystery 

Effect: The performer places eight pennies on a table, four in each of two vertical 
rows. Beginning at one end of the two rows and using both hands, he picks up a coin 
from each row simultaneously. To show that everything is fair, he tosses the two 
coins back on the table and again picks them up, one in each hand. He gathers the 
next two in exactly the same manner, throws them to the table, takes one in each 
hand as before and continues in this manner until none remain Although he should 
have four pennies in each hand, when he opens his hands, he holds all of the coins in 
the left and none in the right. Just eight coins are used. 

Method: The trick is performed more easily on a soft surface, such as a rug or sofa. 
A towel or a piece of heavy cloth can be spread on any hard surface for performing 
the effect. If the trick is performed on a hard surface, the coins bounce too much 
when thrown from the hands. 

Lay two rows of four coins on the table, or floor, parallel with each other and 
vertical, the rows being about four inches apart. Any even number of coins can be 
used in the trick, but eight seems to be just right. 

Call attention to the fact that you have two rows of four coins. Show your hands 
empty, close them into a loose fist and then turn them backs up. Start at the inner 
end of the two rows and work outward. Use the thumb and second joint of the first 
finger of each hand to pick up the first two coins, Fig. 1, which you grasp 
simultaneously and then throw quickly to the table, saying, "Two by two." Pick 
them up again; a coin in each hand. Keep the coins from view, holding them 
between the thumb and forefinger at the middle joint, Fig. 2. 








Say, "Two by two," as you pick up the next two in the same manner and apparently 
throw them to the table. However, both coins are thrown from the right hand and 
none from the left. The hands swing downward in an arc with the thumbs pointing 
inward toward each other. As the fists are raised in preparation for the throw they 
are held the same distance apart as are the two rows of coins. Then as they move 
quickly downward they swing toward each other in the arc and both coins are 
released from the right hand the exact instant the hands are closest to each other. 
They continue on downward without hesitation, finally coming to rest on the table, a 
fist at the inner end of each row of coins. The illusion is that a coin came from each 
hand. Properly executed, the deception is so perfect it is impossible for the closest 
observer to detect that this was a fake throw and that both coins came from the same 
hand. When the throw is made correctly the coins will land a few inches apart, one 
on the right and one on the left. 

Pick up the two coins just tossed to the table, one in each hand, which places three in 
the left hand and only one in the right. At this point the spectators think that you 
hold two coins in each hand. Four coins remain on the table. 

Continue picking up pairs and throwing only the ones in the right hand until all have 
been so handled. At the finish of these actions you will have seven coins in the left 
Frank Drobina's Coin Routine hand and one in the right. Each time you pick up a 
pair of coins and throw them to the table say, "Two by two." 

Hold the hands far apart, then gesture with the left hand as you ask, "How many 
coins do I have here?" The answer will, of course, be "Four." "And how many 
here?" (indicating the right hand). The answer will again be "Four." "Apparently this 




is so," you say, "but actually they are all here." As you say this, open the left hand 
showing the seven coins. Simultaneously turn the right hand palm down, open it and 
rest the finger tips on the table, the single coin being classic palmed. Before the 
spectators are able to count the coins in the left hand, quickly turn the right hand 
palm up and toss the coins into it. Immediately throw them back into the left hand, 
which then tosses them onto the table. 

An alternate finish is this: Hold the fists far apart as you pretend to toss the four (?) 
coins from the right hand invisibly into the left. Follow the flight of each coin with 
your eyes until only one remains in the right hand. As you pretend to toss the last 
coin, accidentally (?) drop this one to the table. Apologize for fumbling on the last 
coin, pick it up with the LEFT hand, then open it to show all eight coins. Open the 
right hand and show it empty. 

The trick works best with small coins, such as pennies. It is most effective if done 
with the small Chinese coins with the square holes, but be sure they match. 

If you can procure same old Chinese coins at a coin dealer's, you will have the added 
advantages of glamour and antiquity to work into your patter for the trick. 

If you work the trick on the floor, spread a white pocket handkerchief on the rug 
first. This not only dresses the trick but makes the coins easier to see because of the 
contrast. 
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Frank Drobina's Coin Routine 

Frank Drobina 

Several years ago, while attending the Texas Association of Magicians Convention 
in San Antonio, Texas, I saw this effect for the first time. Although the routine 
makes use of simple, actually elementary sleights, it is a real baffler, and is 
calculated to puzzle the keenest observer, whether layman or magician. 

To make this book complete I felt that I must have Frank's routine, but when I wrote 
him he replied that he couldn't do the trick justice without demonstrating it in 
person. He said he would be glad to teach it to me on our first meeting. Time went 
by, and to make a long story short I had to make a special trip into Flint, Michigan to 
get the full working details. 

So, it is with great pleasure that I now present Frank Drobina's Coin Routine. 

Effect: Five coins pass through the air from one hand to the other, invisibly. 

Time: Five to seven minutes. 

Requirements: Six small coins, dimes preferred. 

Preparation: Place the six coins in the 
right trouser pocket sometime before 
you intend doing the trick. 

Sleights: A thumb palm that is a little 
different from the one explained in 
Chapter I . With this one the coin lies at 
a right angle to the hand and thumb, 
and is pressed into the fleshy part of the 
this position by its edges, Fig. 1. 













With the coin thus concealed, there is more freedom of movement than with the 
regular thumb palm. The hand appears very natural and the thumb does not lie flat 
against the hand in a tell-tale fashion. 

Whenever the thumb palm is mentioned in this routine it refers to the one just 
described. 


Phase One 

Reach in the pocket, thumb palm one of the coins, and remove the other five. Toss 
the five dimes into the left hand and jingle them, then toss them back and forth a few 
times, letting it be seen that the hands are otherwise empty. Keeping the back of the 
right hand toward the spectators, place the five coins onto the table. Move them 
about with the right fingertips as you call attention to the number. 

With the right fingers, slide two of the coins to the left a few inches. Now there are 
two coins on the left and three on the right. 

The following business is designed to confuse the spectators. Look first at the left 
hand then at the right hand as you say, "This is my left hand and this is my right." 
Keep the backs of both hands toward the spectators and move them back and forth 
as you call attention to each hand. "I'm going to place two coins in my left hand." 
Pick up the two coins from the left side of the table and drop them into the left hand, 
closing it immediately. Pick up the remaining three coins with the right hand and 
close the fingers over them. "Remember, this is my right hand and this is my left 
hand." Slap all of the coins (except the palmed coin) onto the table and draw the 
hands away. Five coins are seen. Again call attention to the two hands as you repeat, 
"Don't forget, this is my right hand and this is my left. If I turn around, this will be 
my left hand and this will be my right hand. Right?" They will agree. You say, "No, 
no, this will always be my left hand and this will always be my right hand." So you 
point to each hand again to get them straight. 



Pick up the two dimes with the right fingers and 
thumb and drop them into the cupped left hand. 
Place the two coins over on the left side of the 
hand at the base of the first finger, and 
simultaneously, drop the palmed dime so it will 
land on the opposite side of the hand at the base of 
the third and fourth fingers, Fig. 2. The coins are 
placed in this position in preparation for the next 
move. If the left hand is held as described there 
will be no need to hurry in closing it. The cupped 
fingers prevent the extra coin from being seen. 
Close the left hand slowly and let your eyes travel to the other three coins on the 
table. Pick them up and hold them in a row on the right fingers, the outer one Lying 
on the tip of the forefinger in readiness for the thumb palm, Fig. 3. As you close the 
right hand press the dime into the thumb palm with the right forefinger. "Remember, 
this is my right hand and this is my left. Let's assume I placed three coins in my left 
hand and two coins in my right hand, but actually 
how many do I have (look back and forth from 
hand to hand, finally stopping on the right hand).... 
in this hand?" They will answer "Two." You say, 

"No, I mean actually in this hand." (Shake the right 
hand again.) The spectator, thinking he was 
mistaken, will correct himself and say, "Three." 

You say, "No, no." Drop the three coins from the 
left hand onto the table and slap down two with the 
right hand, keeping the extra dime hidden in the 
thumb palm. "Don't try to guess." 

Pick up the two coins with the right fingers and 
thumb and drop them into the left hand, but do not load in the extra coin. Remove 
the remaining three from the table with the right hand and close the fingers over 
them. Repeat your question, "How many coins do I have in my right hand?" He will 
answer, "Three." You say, "Actually!" He will change his mind and reply, "Two." 
Slap the five coins onto the table to show two in the left hand and three in the right 
hand, as you say, "No. Stop guessing!" By now he is thoroughly muddled. 

Regardless of his reply set the stage for the next phase and give him another chance. 

"Look, it seems like I'm confusing you in some way. Let’s do this one at a time so 
you won't get mixed up." With the right forefinger, slide one of the two dimes over 
with the three, making four on the right and one on the left. 





Phase Two 


Pick up the single coin with the right fingers and thumb and throw it into the left 
hand, immediately closing the fingers over it. "Did you see it?" Open the left hand 
and show the dime. Remove it with the right hand and toss it back as you repeat the 
question. "Did you see it?" 

Open the left hand and as you remove the dime with the right fingers and thumb 
drop the palmed coin at the same time so it will fall at the base of the third and 
fourth fingers. Clip it between those two fingers and turn the hand back toward the 
spectators, holding it about shoulder high. (In case the coin does not land in the 
correct position merely bend the fingers inward slightly and retain it where it does 
land.) Show the dime lying on the end of the right forefinger. 

Draw the right hand back, press the dime into thumb palm, and make a throwing 
motion toward the left hand. The palming of the coin in the right hand takes place as 
the hand is drawn back for the throw. As the right hand pretends to throw the coin, 
the left hand closes. Then open the left hand to show that the dime has arrived. 
Remove it with the right hand as you say, "It goes right through and doesn't hurt a 
bit." (The reason you remove this coin from the left hand is to give you a chance to 
add the palmed coin when you replace it a moment later.) The right hand drops the 
dime back into the left hand and adds the palmed coin at the same time. As the right 
fingers and thumb place the dime in position on the left side of the hand the palmed 
one is dropped so it will land at the base of the third and fourth fingers. This not only 
prevents the two coins from clinking together-it puts them into position for the next 
move. Close the left hand over the coins keeping them in their original positions and 
turn the back of the hand toward the audience. Hold the left hand about shoulder 
height as before as you reach for another coin with the right. 

Repeat the throwing motions with the right hand and thumb palm the dime. Follow 
the flight of the invisible coin over to the left hand with your eyes. Relax the left 
hand slightly, allowing the upper coin to fall onto the lower one with a decided 
"clink," as you exclaim, "Did you hear it?" 

Acting very surprised, open your left hand to show the two coins. Remove them 
with the right fingers and thumb and show the left hand empty. As you place the two 
coins back into the left hand drop the palmed coin also. Drop the two on the left side 
of the hand and the single coin about an inch away on the right side of the hand in 
preparation for the next move. 

Take another coin from the table and pretend to pass it into the left fist, but thumb 



palm it as before. Follow its flight to the left hand and allow the upper single coin to 
fall down onto the other two making a "clinking" sound. "Did you hear it? You can 
always hear it, but never see it. You see, I throw curves and as they go by I grab 
them very quickly." 

"Anybody can throw them like this." Pick up another coin and actually throw it into 
the open left hand so everyone can see it. Reach over with the right hand and remove 
the coin, simultaneously dropping the palmed coin so it will land at the base of the 
left third and fourth fingers. Close the left hand and hold it with its back toward the 
audience, about shoulder height. "Look," (put the coin in the right hand on the table 
and point to the back of the left fist) —"see the scars! That's where they go through." 
Pick up the coin again with the right hand, keeping the palm turned down. (Of 
course, there is no coin in the thumb palm now.) As you tell them to watch the 
fourth coin turn the right hand over so they can see clearly that you have only the 
single coin. (It lies on the tip of the forefinger.) Pretend to toss this coin into the left 
hand but thumb palm it as before. Open the left hand to show the coin has arrived. 
Each time a coin is caught in the left hand allow the coins to "clink" together. This 
helps create the illusion you are striving for. Dump the four coins into the right hand 
and rattle them, then place them on the table. (One dime is concealed in the right 
thumb palm.) 

An easy, careless handling of the right hand at all times will convince the most 
skeptical spectator that the hand is empty. 


Phase Three 

Allow a moment for the spectators to grasp what has happened, then pick out a 
person near you and tell him you will throw the last coin into his hand. As you reach 
for the four coins on the. table allow the thumb palmed coin to drop onto the cupped 
fingers. Pick up the coins and give them to him to hold. Keep talking to him as you 
drop the coins into his hand. Ask him if he is right or left handed, or move him from 
one side to another. The spectator believes he has four coins, but actually he has 
five. Caution him to hold the coins tightly as you pick up the last dime from the 
table with the right hand. Tell him it won't hurt a bit. Pretend to throw the dime, but 
thumb palm it instead. Quickly ask him if he felt it go in. If he says, "No," say, "Oh, 
so you're not feeling so well." If he says, "Yes," say, "Oh, so you're feeling pretty 
good." At any rate, have him open his hand. He will have five coins. Point to the 
coin farthest away from the others as you exclaim, "There it is!" 



Phase Four 


Take the five coins from your helper and thank him for his assistance. Place the five 
coins onto the table. (A sixth is thumb palmed in the right hand.) 

Pick out another spectator (one wearing a coat), and as you move him back load the 
thumb palmed coin into his outer left breast pocket. (See In a Spectator’s Pocket (b) .) 
Tell him you intend passing a coin by magic into his closed left hand, but he will 
have to imagine the coin flying through space-you usually throw it so fast no one 
can see it. 

Pick up one of the coins from the table and as you go through the motions for 
throwing it toward him, thumb palm it as you did the previous coins. Follow its 
invisible flight with your eyes, and as it nears his hand have him make a quick grab 
for the coin. Suddenly shout, "Now!" Regardless of how he grabs tell him he did it 
wrong. He grabbed either too high, too low, too fast, or too slow. 

"You didn't do it right. You missed the coin and it fell into your pocket." 

Ask him to reach in his pocket and remove it. Take it and place it on the table with 
the rest. (One coin is thumb palmed in the right hand.) 


Phase Five 

Tell the spectators that same of them may doubt that the coin that went into your 
helper's pocket was the same one you started with. So to convince them, you will 
have a coin marked. Allow someone to select and mark one of the dimes. As this is 
being done drop the right hand to the side and let the thumb palmed coin drop onto 
the curled fingers. When the coin has been marked receive it in the right hand and 
hold it between the forefinger and thumb. Now, direct everyone's attention to your 
left trouser pocket as you turn it inside out with the left hand. While you are doing 
this, the right hand thumb palms the marked dime and drops the other one onto the 
table. (The Bobo Switch can be substituted for this move.) This is done apparently to 
give you an extra hand to help show the pocket. Handle pocket with both hands as 
you call attention to its emptiness, no holes, etc. Turn the pocket back, then take the 
supposedly marked coin from the table and slowly and deliberately drop it into the 
pocket. Have someone verify that the coin is actually in the pocket by allowing them 
to feel it through the fabric. After everyone is satisfied, back up a little so they may 





have a better view. Allow the thumb palmed coin to fall onto the curled right fingers 
and place it flat against the leg outside of the pocket. With the right thumb pinch a 
fold of cloth above the coin and turn it downward over the coin concealing it from 
view. (For a more detailed description of this move see Through the Pocket (b) .) Go 
through a rubbing motion as you bring the dime into view. Show that the coin did 
not make a hole in your trousers, then have it identified. It is the same coin! 

The moves in this routine are so worked out that you will always be a step ahead of 
the spectators. Throughout the routine there are certain points that are designed to 
upset any solution which may begin to form in the minds of the spectators. 

In Frank Drobina's hands the routine never fails to make a vivid impression on all 
who see it. 
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Four Coins to a Glass 

Described by Arthur Buckley 

I rate this as one of my best coin illusions. Ever since I first read the "Coins to Glass" in Tommy Downs' 
book way back in 1908,1 have been fascinated with the possibilities this feat offers. Other ways of 
performing the trick have appeared in The Sphinx and some in The Linking Ring under my name, but I 
consider this method my best. 

The illusion: Proceed to gather four silver dollars, one by one, from the air, dropping them into an 
empty drinking glass held by the left hand. Pour the four coins from the glass onto the open right palm, 
and then set the empty glass aside. The four coins are tossed from the right palm into the open left palm 
and spread out by the fingertips of the right hand for all to see plainly that there are just four coins. The 
left hand is closed on the four coins. The fingers of the right hand pick up the glass by its rim. Gaze at 
the closed left hand, give it a little shake, and then look toward the glass. A coin is seen and heard to fall 
into the glass. Place the glass on the table in plain view. Toss the coins from the left hand into the open 
palm of the right. Spread them so that it can be seen there are but three. Toss the coins from the right 
hand to the left hand and again spread them to assure there are three. The left hand is closed on the 
three, and the glass is picked up by the fingertips and thumb of the right hand. The drama is re-enacted 
and another coin is seen and heard to fall into the glass. These moves are repeated for each of the 
remaining two coins, and they pass the same way as the first two coins, falling visibly into the glass held 
by the right hand. After the fourth coin has fallen into the glass, the left hand is slowly opened, and it is 
unmistakably empty. 

These are the sleights required to perform this beautiful coin illusion: 

The production of four or five coins at the fingertips, one at a time, from the Downs palm position, as in 
Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


fig. 2 













The thumb palm, either hand, Figs. 5 and 6. 



Tossing a coin or coins from the right hand into the left and retaining one coin, and repeating these 
moves from left hand to right hand, as in Figs, 5, 6 and 7. (Instead of retaining a coin each time in the 
thumb palm, it can be retained in the finger palm as described in the Utility Switch .) 

Palming a coin and holding a glass by its rim with your fingertips and thumb, 
and releasing the coin at the desired instant so that it falls into the glass, as in 
Fig. 8. 

Holding a coin in the left hand and releasing it so that it will fall from your left 
palm into your handkerchief pocket, the fall of the coin completely concealed 
by your left arm. 

Reviewing these sleights in the order given: The production with the five coins 
held in the crotch of the thumb as shown in Fig. 1. (This is the Downs palm.) 
The fingers close, the ball of the second finger pressing lightly against the top 
four coins, and not against the bottom coin, the third finger passing beneath 
the bottom coin, Fig. 2, and doing so in a manner that permits it to be concealed by the thumb until the 
moment arrives for its appearance at the fingertips. When the coin has been carried past the tip of the 
thumb, the second finger releases it, and the thumb instantly presses it near the rim against the third 
fingertip, giving a startling reality to its sudden appearance at the fingertips. I have not hitherto revealed 
this very important detail of this sleight for producing coins at the fingertips, from the Downs palm, and 
I trust you may profit by its explanation. The figures are viewed from a side angle for explanatory 



reasons. 










As each of the four coins is produced, it is allowed to fall into the glass held in the left hand. No one has 
the slightest reason to suspect that another coin remains hidden. 

The four coins are spilled from the glass into the right hand to join the fifth. The glass is placed aside. 
The right thumb secretly retains one coin as the right hand turns the four coins back into the left palm; 
the coin retained in the right hand being thumb palmed, Fig. 5. This is best accomplished by bending the 
first finger around and over the edge of the coin, whereupon it is pressed against the fork of the thumb 
which easily presses down upon it to hold it securely but lightly in place. (Figs. 5 and 7 are the same as 
seen from the side and front.) The fingertips can easily spread the four coins in the left palm without 
danger of exposing the thumb palmed coin in the right hand, or imparting any suspicion of same to the 
onlookers. The right hand takes up the glass, and in doing so shifts the retained coin to the classic palm, 
Fig. 8. The left hand closes on the four coins, and the right hand releases the palmed coin, and it falls 
into the glass. The right hand places the glass on the table. 

The left hand turns over to spill out the coins as the right turns palm up to receive them; and the left 
thumb retains the coin resting against the left palm, and only three coins are spilled on the right palm. 
The fingers of the left hand spread the three coins on the right hand. The right hand turns two of the 
three coins back into the left hand, and thus produces a perfect illusion of showing only three coins in 
the hands. The right hand with the thumb palmed coin reaches for the glass, and in doing so the coin is 
dropped momentarily onto the fingertips, then pressed into the palm. The little drama of pretending to 
pass the coin from the left hand to the glass is enacted, and the coin is allowed to fall from the right 
palm into the glass. The moves as described are repeated for the third coin. When only two coins are 
left, one in the left hand known to the audience, and one in the right hand unknown to them, the left 
hand is brought up, with the arm bent at the elbow. The hand is about eight inches above the 
handkerchief pocket. As a trial will reveal, the coin may be released and will fall unseen by the audience 
into the pocket. The left hand is not immediately opened, the arm being first extended away from the 
body, and the fourth coin falls into the glass. The left hand opens, thus completing a beautiful illusion. 
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Four Coins to a Glass—Second Version 

Although the effect of this routine is similar to the one just described, the moves are 
entirely different. In fact, the sleights necessary for its performance have already 
been described in preceding pages. 

Method: Begin the experiment with a drinking glass on the table and four half 
dollars concealed in the right palm. Execute The Touch of Midas as you produce 
these one at a time, and drop them into the glass. If you prefer, you may have the 
coins already in the glass and start from there. 

Take up the glass from the table with the right hand and empty the four coins into 
the palm up left hand, then set the glass on the table. Call attention to the number of 
coins, then square them up in a stack. Pick up the stack of coins by their edges 
between the right second finger and thumb. Show the left hand empty on both sides, 

and as you replace the stack of coins in the left hand 
execute The Bottom Steal which action secretly puts one 
coin in the right palm. Immediately close the left hand on 
the three coins as you reach for the glass with the right 
hand. Pick it up by the rim between the fingertips and 
thumb (see Fig. 8, preceding version appended here) and 
hold it some distance from the left hand. Make a slight 
throwing motion with the left hand toward the right and 
instantly release the coin in the right palm, allowing it to 
fall into the glass. Place the glass on the table, then open 
the left hand showing three coins. 

Count them into the right hand. Pretend to toss all three back into the left hand but 
retain one palmed in the right. As the two coins arrive in the left hand they clink 
together and it is impossible to detect the fact that only two coins were thrown. Take 
the glass in the right hand as before and repeat the throwing motion with the left 
hand to effect the passage of the second coin into the glass. Put the glass on the 
table, and open the left hand to show two coins which are then placed on the table. 












Silently show both hands empty front and back. Do The Click Pass (a) as you 
apparently return both coins to the left hand. At the completion of this sleight there 
will be one coin in the closed left hand and one concealed in the right. The sound of 
the two coins striking each other as this move is executed offers convincing proof 
that the left hand does actually contain two coins. Pick up the glass with the right 
hand and again go through the motions of passing a coin into it. Allow the palmed 
half to clatter down into the glass, then set it on the table. Open the left hand 
showing one coin. 

Take the coin in the right hand, holding it by its extreme edge between the tips of the 
forefinger and thumb. Hold it high so all may see, and while pretending to replace it 
in the left hand, perform The Tunnel Vanish which sleight retains coin in the right 
hand. Keep the left hand closed as if it actually held the coin. While reaching for the 
glass with the right hand, get the coin into the palm, then take up the glass and hold 
it as described. Hold the hands far apart and repeat the same set of movements to 
effect passage of the last coin. Finally open the left hand and show it empty, then 
pour the coins from the glass into the left hand, letting it be plainly seen that there 
are only four. 
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The Traveling Centavos 

Reprinted through the courtesy of The Sphinx Publishing 
Corporation 

After returning to the States from a trip below the border I found I had a pocket full of 
Mexican coins, among them several 20 Centavo Pieces. A handmade, leather dice cup was 
also brought back. Playing around with the 20 Centavo Pieces and the dice cup, the following 
routine was born. A 20 Centavo Piece is a copper coin about midway between the size of a 
quarter and a half dollar, but I see no reason why quarters or half dollars cannot be used. In an 
emergency an opaque plastic or metal tumbler, as used in bathrooms, will serve instead of the 
leather cup. 

Effect: On the table in front of the performer is a dice cup. Showing his hands empty, the 
performer picks up the cup and dumps a few coins onto his right hand. The coins are placed on 
the table-there are four. 

The dice cup is shown empty and the right hand picks up a coin and makes a tossing motion 
toward the cup. The coin is heard to arrive in the cup. This is continued until all four coins 
pass one at a time into the cup. The passage of each coin is accomplished by a different move. 

Method: Although the spectators know of only four coins, actually five are used. These are in 
the leather dice cup on the table at your left. If the cup is unlined and has a wider mouth than 
bottom, it will not only be easier to handle but the sound of the coins as they arrive in the cup 
will be more distinct. 

Show the hands empty without calling attention to the fact. Take up the dice cup with the left 
hand and empty the five coins into the palm up right hand. Replace the cup on the table upside 
down. The right hand places the four coins in a row on the table to the right of the cup. The 
fifth coin is retained hidden in the palm. The right hand removes one coin from the table and 
places it on the open left hand at finger palm position. (This is at the base of the two middle 
fingers where it can be retained later.) The remaining three coins are arranged in an 
overlapping row, extending inward toward the palm. Right hand with its concealed coin in the 
palm points to the coins on the left hand as you call attention to the number-"Four." 

These are apparently tossed into the right hand, but the forward coin is retained in finger palm 
position. The exposed right hand shows four coins, one which was hidden in the palm and the 









other three just received from the left hand (the Utility Switch) . 


The left hand picks up cup as the right hand places its four coins in a row on the table. The 
back of the left should be toward the audience as it grasps the cup near the bottom. The cup is 
picked up in this position and turned mouth toward spectators allowing them to view the 
inside. Because of this position the cup can be shown all around-to the spectators on the left 
and to the ones on the right. The coin remains concealed by the curled fingers and is not seen 
from any angle except from the rear, Fig. 1. 



As the right hand picks up the first coin from the row on the table the cup is turned mouth 
upwards and allowed to slide down between the fingers and thumb of the left hand, then the 
hand turns clockwise with the cup revolving between the thumb and forefinger, remaining 
upright and assuming the position shown in Fig. 2. Back of the left hand is toward the 
audience. 

The right hand makes a tossing motion toward the cup and palms the coin. The left 
immediately releases its coin from finger palm position, and it falls audibly into the cup. Shake 
the cup vigorously so all can hear that the coin has arrived. Turn toe cup counterclockwise and 
dump the coin onto the fingers of the right hand. The cup is tipped inward for this action and 
you are turned slightly toward the left. The extra coin palmed in the right hand will not be 
seen. The right hand flips the coin just received into the air a couple of times, catching it on 
the fingers each time, but be careful that the two coins do not clink together in this action. (See 
The Coin Flip .) This subtle move shows without saying that the right hand is otherwise empty. 

Holding the visible coin between the first finger and thumb of the right hand, lower the hand 
slightly so that the coin in the palm will slide down to finger palm position. (Fig. 3 shows how 
the two coins are held at this point.) 








Bring the left hand up, holding the cup tilted slightly to the right to facilitate the following 
move: Toss both coins together from the right hand toward the cup. The visible coin is aimed 
at the mouth of the cup and goes into it as the other lands on the cupped fingers of the left 
hand. Be sure to release both coins simultaneously and you will have no difficulty. Fig. 3 
shows the position of the two coins in the right hand immediately before the throw, while Fig. 

4 shows the left hand after the throw, with one coin lying on the cupped fingers and the other 
entering the cup. 

Turn the left hand clockwise and let it assume the position shown in Fig. 2. Rattle the coin in 
the cup so it can be heard. 

Pick up a second coin from the table with the right hand and make a tossing motion toward the 
cup. Palm the coin as before as the left hand releases its coin, which falls into the cup onto the 
other coin, and both are then rattled. 

Apparently dump both coins from the cup into the right hand 
but retain one in left finger palm as the two slide across the 
cupped fingers. As the two coins slide across the fingers of 
the left hand one is retained and the other one falls into the 
waiting right hand, Fig. 5. Rattle the two coins in the right 
hand as the left hand again allows the cup to assume an 
upright position. The right hand openly drops its two coins 
into the cup, which is then shaken vigorously. One coin is in 
finger palm position, Fig. 2, and the right hand is empty. 

The right hand picks up the third coin and seems to toss it 
invisibly into the cup. Actually, the coin is palmed as before 
while the left hand releases its coin so that it falls into the 
cup. The three are rattled in the cup to convey the idea that 
one actually did pass 






The left hand turns the cup mouth toward the onlookers and empties the three coins onto the 
table. Cup is then placed upside down to the left of the coins. The right hand picks up the three 
coins and places them onto the open left hand, one going in finger palm position. Call attention 
to the three coins and toss two of them into the right hand, retaining one in finger palm. The 
right hand shows three coins, two just received from the left hand and the third which was 
hidden in the palm (the Utility Switch) . As the coins are shown in the right hand, the left picks 
up the cup from the table and shows it empty as in Fig. 1. Cup is again allowed to assume 
position as shown in Fig. 2. The right hand daintily drops its three coins into the cup, one at a 
time. The cup is shaken, rattling the three coins therein. A fourth coin is concealed in the 
finger palm. 

The right hand takes up the last coin from the table and repeats the same set of movements as 
it pretends to toss the coin into the cup. The coin is palmed and the left hand permits the finger 
palmed coin to fall onto the three in the cup. As the left hand rattles the coins in the cup, drop 
the right hand and shift the coin in that hand to finger palm position As the right hand takes the 
cup from the left hand it presses its coin against the outside of the cup near the bottom and 
dumps the four coins from the cup onto the table. The right hand appears quite empty in this 
action. 

Set the cup on the table mouth up, and return the fifth coin from the fingers to the palm while 
reaching for one of the coins on the table. Place this coin in finger palm position on the open 
left hand and the other three overlapping it inward toward the palm. Toss the three innermost 
coins into the right hand, retaining the forward one in finger palm position. Show four coins in 
the right hand, three just received and one which was already there (the Utility Switch) . Place 
these four coins on the table in a row as the left hand picks up the cup and shows it empty as in 
Fig. 1. (One coin is finger palmed.) Cup assumes position as in Fig. 2 as the right hand picks 
up the first coin from the table. Apparently toss it into the cup as described, but palm it and 
release the coin from the left hand so that it falls into the cup. The right hand picks up the 
second coin and visibly drops it into the cup. The third coin is removed from the table, it and 
the one concealed in the right hand are dropped together into the cup as one. Just toss them 
together, that's all. Finally, the right hand takes the last coin and flips it into the air. The left 
hand catches it in the cup and the cup is placed on the table. 

The last part of tossing the coins back into the cup is just a "clean-up" move. It gets rid of the 
extra coin nicely and puts a finish on the effect at the same time. 

Master this trick and you will have one of the prettiest and most baffling of all coin 
transposition effects. There is a certain rhythm or poetry of motion to the moves which you 
will enjoy-even for yourself! 
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Miracle Coins to the Pocket 

Glenn Harrison 

This ingenious feat of magic won its inventor, Glenn Harrison, a prominent coin 
manipulator of Denver, first prize in the sleight of hand contest at the Society of 
American Magicians' Convention in 1949. 

The method used to accomplish the effect is not one which will be quickly adopted 
by many magicians, and for this reason it will be more of an exclusive item for those 
who do go to the trouble to prepare for the trick. Those who do use it will find that 
they have one of the most baffling feats possible with coins, one that will create a 
veritable sensation whenever shown. 

Effect: The magician shows three silver dollars and a glass. The coins are marked 
for identification while the glass is placed in the empty right coat pocket. Taking one 
of the dollars, magician places it in his left hand and announces his intention of 
causing the coin to pass up the left sleeve, across the body, then into the glass in the 
coat pocket. No sooner does he make this declaration than the coin is heard to arrive 
in the glass. The second, and finally the third are treated in like manner, each 
apparently going up the sleeve, across the body, then down into the glass where they 
are heard to arrive. A spectator is permitted to remove the glass from the performer's 
pocket and examine the coins. They are the marked coins! 

The effect appears exactly as described. Only three coins are used. They are the ones 
which were marked at the beginning, and they are the ones which finally appear in 
the glass. The sound of the coins arriving in the glass one at a time is actually 
created by the coins themselves. 

Sounds impossible? It looks just as impossible as it sounds. Presented as described, 
the feat is calculated to baffle all who see it, magicians and laymen alike. 

Method: Besides the three silver dollars you will need a glass as used to serve Old 
Fashions, and a coat prepared as follows: Take your coat to a tailor and have him 
make a flat tube of cloth long enough to reach from the breast pocket to the right 








pocket. The material for this tube should be of a soft variety, such as a rayon the 
same as, or similar to, that used in the lining of dress coats. After making this tube 
and pressing it flat it should be a little wider than the diameter of a silver dollar. The 
breast pocket will have to be altered, making it "funnel" shaped. One end of the tube 
is fastened to the bottom of the breast pocket, then it follows the inside of the coat 
around the back and down to the right coat pocket where it enters near its top. About 
an inch of the tube should protrude inside the pocket from the body side. It is this tab 
that is placed over the rim of the glass when it is put in the pocket. The tube is 
fastened to the coat by its top edge as it goes around the back of the coat. (See Figs. 

1, 2 and 3 for detailed construction of pockets and tube.) 



Breast 

2 



Fig. 3 


When constructed as described, the tube serves as a slide or passage-way for the 
coins as they travel from the breast pocket to the side pocket. Almost any single 
breasted coat can be altered for the trick. A double-breasted coat sometimes fits too 
tight and because of this the coin may hang up in the tube enroute to the side pocket. 
If this should happen you can loosen the coin and speed it on its way by merely 
shrugging the shoulders. 

Warning: Do not attempt this trick with half dollars. They are not heavy enough. 
After a coat is thus prepared, experiment with it to determine to your utter 
satisfaction that it will not fail when put to actual use. The tube may require an 
additional adjusting after it is installed in the coat, to give it the right slant. 


Working:Show the three silver dollars and the glass. If you live where silver dollars 
are readily procurable you might begin the trick by borrowing the coins. In any 
event, have them marked for identification by three different spectators. Show the 
glass empty and as you place it in the right side pocket adjust the end of the tube 
over the rim so it will hang on the inside. 
















Take one of the silver dollars from a spectator 
and apparently place it in your left hand, but 
retain it thumb palmed in the right hand 
instead. Say, "I will cause the silver dollar to 
pass up my left sleeve, across my body, then 
down into the glass in my right pocket." Suiting 
the actions to the words, pass your right 
forefinger along your coat sleeve, across the 
chest, then gesture toward the right pocket, 
being careful not to let the hand get too close to 
the pocket lest someone suspects you of 
dropping the coin in the pocket. As the hand 
passes across the breast pocket the coin is 

dropped in it, then without hesitating it continues on its way as you indicate the 
route the dollar will take in its journey to the glass. Pay no attention to your actions 
as you do this, but look directly at the spectators. Timed right, the dollar will arrive 
in the glass about the time you have completed your movements of showing how it 
will travel, Fig. 4. Open your left hand and show it empty. 

Take the second coin from the spectator and repeat the above described movements 
of causing it to pass into the glass in the pocket. For the third coin, instead of 
dropping it in the breast pocket, leave it thumb palmed while you go through the 
motions used for causing the first two to pass into the glass. Wait for the sound of 
the coin arriving in the glass, but it doesn't come. After a moment of suspense, 
accompanied by the proper facial expressions, reach under the left side of the coat 
and apparently extract the coin from the body. Say, "Occasionally the coin strikes a 
rib, which makes the trick much more difficult and much more painful." This 
usually gets a laugh. 

Pretend to replace the dollar in the left hand but thumb palm it in the right instead. 
Then, as you repeat the moves of indicating the path the coin will travel, drop it in 
the breast pocket. After the coin is heard to arrive in the glass, show the left hand 
empty, then the, right. Have a spectator reach into your pocket and remove the glass. 
The markings on the coins are verified, proving that they are the same ones. 

The only crucial move in the entire routine is the act of disposing of the thumb 
palmed coin in the breast pocket as the hand passes it. It is vitally important that this 
be thoroughly and completely mastered. The trick is too good to expose through 
carelessness and insufficient practice. Strive for a perfect illusion! 
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Chapter 9 

Coin Classics 

Gathered together in this chapter are the coin classics-tricks that have stood the test 
of time. Even though some of them are centuries old they are still being performed 
today. Together with these mysteries you will discover many new effects by 
contemporary magicians which, in my opinion, are also classics. 

Coin Through a Ring (2 methods) 

Silver or Copper Extraction (3 methods) 

Copper Penetration 

The Expansion of Texture—Expanded! 

The Gadabout Coins 

The Three Coin Trick (3 methods) 

The Bent Penny 

Silver Extraction 

The Ghost of a Coin (2 methods) 

Coins Through the Table (4 versions) 

Magical Filtration of Four Elalf Dollars 

The Sympathetic Coins (several versions) 

The Coin Roll 

The Downs Coin Star 

Roll Down Flourish with Four Coins 

Downs Eureka Pass 

"Eureka" Routine 

Rattle Box Routine 

Thieves and Sheep 

Just Pretend 

The Free and Unlimited Coinage of Silver 

Coins and Cards 
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Coin Through a Ring 

Almost every close-up worker is familiar with that oldie, the Coin Through a Ring, which 
requires a gimmicked coin for its accomplishment. Now comes a new method which depends 
on a trick fold in the handkerchief instead of a trick coin. Both methods will be described. 

First, the original method: A coin is placed in the center of a handkerchief, then the four 
corners are gathered together and pushed through a man's finger ring. The ring is pushed up 
snugly against the coin and a spectator holds the bunched together corners of the 
handkerchief. Under these conditions it does not seem possible that the ring could be removed 
from the handkerchief since it would be virtually impossible to slip the ring over the coin. 
Nevertheless this is exactly what the performer does do. 

This seemingly impossible feat is accomplished through the use of a folding coin . Begin the 
experiment with the fake coin concealed in your right hand. Borrow a pocket handkerchief, a 
man's ring, and a half dollar. Spread the handkerchief on the table and lay the ring nearby. 
Take the borrowed coin in your right hand and switch it for the folding coin (see The Bobo 
Switch) as you pretend to toss it onto the center of the handkerchief. (Be sure the table is cloth 
covered, otherwise the dull thud of the fake coin striking the table will give you away.) 

Gather up the four corners of the handkerchief and 
pass them through the ring, watching your angles so 
that the concealed coin will not be discovered. Slide 
the ring down to the coin and have a spectator hold 
the four corners of the cloth bunched to gather in his 
hand, Fig. 1. Call attention to the fact that the half 
dollar is much larger than the ring, and for this 
reason it cannot slip through the ring. Announce that 
while the four corners of the handkerchief are being 
held you will attempt to remove the ring. 

Take the ring and coin in your hands, and under 
cover of them fold the coin, slide the ring off, and 
allow the coin to return to its original shape. Place the ring on the table, then take the 
handkerchief and unfold it and remove the fake coin. (Care should be taken to keep the flat 
surface of the fake coin toward the spectators, to better conceal the grooved edge.) Apparently 














by mistake, place the coin in your pocket. Leave it there and remove the other one as you 
notice your error. Return it and the other two articles to their owners. 

If you would rather not keep the borrowed coin concealed in your hand all during the trick 
you might favor this handling. Have the fake coin concealed in your right hand while you 
borrow the three articles necessary for the trick. Have someone near you hold the ring for a 
moment while you do the following: Throw the handkerchief over your right hand, take the 
borrowed half from the spectator with your left hand and carry it underneath the handkerchief. 
Under cover of the cloth, drop the borrowed coin in your right sleeve while the fingers push 
up the fake coin. Bring the left hand from underneath the handkerchief and grasp the fake 
coin through the fabric from the outside with that hand, then remove the right hand. Do not 
make a display of showing either hand empty; just let this fact be seen as you proceed as 
described. 

After removing the ring from the handkerchief and returning it, drop the right hand to the side 
and retrieve the sleeved coin. Remove the coin from the handkerchief and return the latter. 
Switch the fake coin for the genuine coin, then give it back to its owner. 


Now, the new method: After borrowing a ring, a 
handkerchief, and a half dollar, give the ring to a spectator 
to hold while you proceed to place the coin in the 
handkerchief in the following manner: Hold the coin upright 
between the tips of the left forefinger and thumb. Throw the 
handkerchief over the coin with the right hand. Then, with 
the aid of the right thumb, obtain a tiny pinch of cloth with 
the left thumb at the base of the coin at the rear, Fig. 2. 

Now grasp the top edge of the coin at X through the cloth 
between the tips of the first finger and thumb of the right 
hand and turn the coin back on top of the left thumb, the 
thumb nail acting as a hinge. The small fold of cloth must 
be retained as the coin assumes a horizontal position. This will be facilitated if you will press 
the coin inward against the tip of the left thumb as you turn it back. While the right forefinger 
and thumb hold the coin in place, slide the left thumb inward and secure a new hold on the 
inner edge of the coin (at X) between the thumb on top and the forefinger underneath, Fig. 3. 





With the right hand, raise the front edge of the 
handkerchief, briefly exposing the coin. Now as the 
right hand returns the front edge of the 
handkerchief to its original position the left hand is 
lowered and the portion from the left forearm falls 
forward also. This simultaneous action should 
appear to the spectators as though you merely 
raised the front portion of the handkerchief to give 
them another view of the coin. In spite of the 
fairness of the procedure the coin is now outside 
the handkerchief, being covered by a fold of cloth 
at the rear, Fig. 4. 



Twist the handkerchief a few times, then request the 
spectator who is holding the ring to take the coin while 
you relieve him of the ring. Say, "I'll take the ring while 
you hold the coin." Do not fear detection here. I have 
performed this trick hundreds of times and no one has 
ever suspected a thing unusual or tried to examine the 
fold. (The action of folding the coin in the handkerchief 
takes but a moment, and it is done in a casual manner 
while you are leaking and speaking to the spectators.) 
Caution the spectator to hold tightly to the coin. While 
the coin is thus being held you have your hands free to 
push the four comers through the ring. Slide the ring 
down to the coin, then take all from him. Grasp the 
handkerchief just below the ring and show it all around. 
If you have made the fold with care and twisted the handkerchief properly, the cloth-covered 
coin will appear exactly the same on both sides. 

Have the spectator take the four corners and hold them together in one hand while you take 
the cloth-covered coin in your hands. Point out the fact that the coin is larger than the ring and 
that it would be impossible to remove the ring from that end of the handkerchief. Cover the 
coin and ring completely with your hands and quickly work the coin from the fold of the 
cloth, explaining that the only way to remove the ring would be to first remove the coin. 

Bring the coin into view and hold it in one hand as you slide the ring off the handkerchief 
with the other. Return these two articles to their owners. Then take the handkerchief, unfold 
it, show it undamaged and return it. 

The handling just described is especially suited for performing the trick for only one person, 
but when there are more than two persons the following presentation is far superior: 

Proceed up to the point where the ring is placed over the handkerchief and pushed down 
against the coin. Take the handkerchief from your helper and have two others assist you by 









holding a corner in each hand with the handkerchief spread out between them, the ring being 
on top, Fig. 5. 



Under cover of the hands work the coin from the folds of the cloth, thus freeing the ring. The 
moment it is free take the hands away, exposing the coin and ring lying on the handkerchief 
as in Fig. 6. The effect is very startling and puzzling. 

Although the two methods of performing the trick do not appear exactly the same, they are for 
all practical purposes the same. In the original version using the gimmicked coin only the ring 
is removed from the handkerchief; the new method not only accomplishes the same effect but 
has the additional feature of being a penetration as well. Actually two mysteries in one! 

With both methods in your repertoire you will be well equipped to present the mystery on any 
occasion, whether you have the folding coin with you or not. If you have to repeat the trick 
before the same group of people you can use the real money method. A good magician should 
not have to make excuses for not being able to perform any one of his mysteries. 

In this book you will find a variety of methods for the tricks described. 
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Silver or Copper Extraction 

Effect: Showing a copper and silver coin in his right hand, the magician wraps them in a borrowed handkerchief. A spectator 
verifies that the coins are actually in the handkerchief by feeling them through the cloth. A second spectator is given 
absolutely free choice in choosing one of the coins. Whichever one he names is actually removed, leaving the other still 
wrapped in the handkerchief. Here are three methods. 

a) Stewart Judah Method 



Borrow a handkerchief and hold it in your left hand while you show an English penny 
and a half dollar in your right hand. Hold the coins between the fingertips and thumb of 
the palm up hand The silver coin is underneath and protrudes from the rear of the upper 
coin a quarter inch, Fig 1. It is necessary to hold the coins exactly in this manner to 
facilitate the next move. 

Now as you throw the handkerchief over the coins, raise the right hand about chest 
high, the fingers pointing upward. With the left hand, grip the top edge of the copper 
coin (through the handkerchief) between the tip of the forefinger in front and the thumb 
at the rear, Fig. 2, and lift the handkerchief up and away from the right hand. 



Fig. 3 shows the performer's view of the two hands and handkerchief at this point. (Notice that the right thumb holds the 
silver coin against the fingers.) Fower both hands together, the right hand going behind the handkerchief to assume the 
position shown in Fig. 4, then the copper coin is placed flat on top of the silver coin lying on the right fingers. Fig. 5. 










Transfer the coins and handkerchief to the left hand, holding them so that the thumb will be 
on top and the forefinger underneath. Now grasp the cloth a few inches below the coins with 
the right hand and pull inward, stretching the handkerchief taut between the two hands, Fig. 

6 

Have a spectator feel the two coins through the fabric. Owing to the position of the 
handkerchief the outside silver coin is covered by a fold of cloth from underneath and feels 
like it is on the inside. Next relax your grip on the handkerchief with your right hand, 
allowing the handkerchief to hang down from your left. 

Ask a spectator to choose a coin and tell him whichever one he names you will extract from 
the handkerchief. Let's suppose he names silver. (I have found from experience that most 
people will choose the half dollar.) Again grip the handkerchief with the right hand a few inches below the coins, then with a 
series of little jerks with the left hand, bring the silver coin into view, apparently through the cloth. 

Grip the copper coin through the fabric with the left fingers and thumb and turn the hand palm up so the handkerchief will 
drop down around the hand, bringing the copper coin into view. 

As mentioned above most people will choose the half dollar, but in case this doesn't happen you will have to proceed 
differently. If the copper coin is named you will have to continue from Fig. 5 as follows: With the left hand, grip both coins 
by their inner edges between the forefinger on top and thumb below, lift them up and away from the right hand, turning them 
upright and holding them about chest high, Fig. 7. Move the right hand underneath the handkerchief and grip both coins 
together at their lower edges between the forefinger and thumb of the palm up hand, Fig. 8. 




With the left hand, grasp the lower front edge of the handkerchief and lift it up and back over the right forearm, showing the 
copper coin, Fig. 9. The spectators are given only a brief look at the coin and the absence of the silver coin is never noticed 
since it is supposedly behind the copper one. Both hands move together simultaneously as you quickly release the edge of 
the handkerchief with your left hand and immediately lower your right hand, permitting all the folds of the handkerchief to 
hang down in front of the coins. The position at this point is the same as shown in Fig. 5, except the silver coin is now within 
the handkerchief and the copper coin lies on the fingers underneath. Adroitly executed, this subtle switch is undetectable. To 
all appearances the two coins are still inside the handkerchief. Actually the copper coin is now outside, covered by the cloth. 

Transfer the coins to the left hand and grip the handkerchief with your right a few inches below the coins. Gradually work 
the copper coin into view as previously described. Finally show the silver coin in the handkerchief and the latter free from 
damage. 

b) Orville Meyer Method 

Proceed as in the Judah method up to the point where the coins are covered with the handkerchief. Then as you take the 
copper coin through the cloth between the tips of your left forefinger and thumb, thumb palm the silver coin in your right 
hand. Lift the copper coin up and away from the right hand. 








Fig. 10 shows the performer's view of the two hands and handkerchief at this point. In the action of stroking the handkerchief 
a couple of times with the right hand, leave the half dollar behind the folds of the cloth, gripping it by the tip of the left 
thumb, Fig. 11. Now lower the hands to the position shown in Fig. 5 and proceed as described. 

c) A third method popular with coin workers for stealing the silver coin and 
placing it outside the cloth is to back palm it as follows: Flold the coins as in Fig. 

1. Spread the handkerchief with the left hand and throw it over the right so its 
center covers the two coins. Grasp the forward edge of the copper coin through 
the handkerchief, between the left forefinger underneath and the thumb on top. 
Immediately back palm the silver coin with the right hand. With the left hand, lift 
the copper coin and handkerchief away from the right, giving the spectators a 
brief view of the empty palm, Fig. 12, then move the right hand behind the folds 
of the handkerchief. The moment the right fingers are hidden behind the 
handkerchief the back palmed half dollar is brought to its original position on the 
front of the fingers, Fig. 4, and the handkerchief-wrapped copper coin is laid flat 
on top of the half as in Fig. 5. The effect is then continued as described in the 
first method explained. 

Regardless of the method you choose (I alternate between the three) for stealing the silver coin from the handkerchief and 
getting it underneath the copper coin, the balance of the moves are the same. 

Sometimes, however, I resort to an equivoque and simply remove the silver coin, which I always get outside the 
handkerchief by one o£ the methods just described. I ask the spectator which he prefers-the silver or the copper. If he names 
the silver coin I remove it by extracting it as described. But if he names the copper coin I tell him to hold the handkerchief, 
then I remove the silver, and he has the coin he asked for. Fie still thinks he had a free choice, for I have not told him I would 
remove the coin he named. 

The equivoque enables you to eliminate one move that might, under certain circumstances, prove objectionable. Magicians, 
working for each other, like to stress the "absolute free choice" angle in various tricks. But to the layman, the broad effect is 
all that counts, and for him it is just as good the simple way. 
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Copper Penetration 

This makes an excellent "follow-up" trick for Silver or Copper Extraction. In fact, 
the two go so well together I seldom perform them separately. They are topnotch 
foolers. 

Effect: Two coins are shown, one copper and one silver. The copper is given to a 
spectator to hold while the performer wraps the silver coin in a borrowed 
handkerchief. A spectator then holds the silver coin through the cloth in one hand 
and the bunched together corners in his other hand, the handkerchief being stretched 
out horizontally between them. Taking the copper coin, the performer causes it to 
vanish. The exact instant the coin vanishes it is heard to strike the silver coin as it 
arrives in the handkerchief. 

Method: To perform this startling feat you will require two English pennies (or two 
other copper coins of the same size) and one half dollar. One of the copper coins 
must be in your left coat pocket. 

Suppose you have just performed the effect of removing either of two coins from a 
borrowed handkerchief. Hand the handkerchief to a spectator to remove the 
remaining coin. Apparently this is done so he may see for himself that there is only 
one coin remaining in the handkerchief. Actually it is done so you may steal the 
copper coin from your coat pocket with your left hand. Since all attention will be on 
the spectator's actions as he removes the coin, casually place your left hand in your 
pocket, finger palm the copper coin, then remove the hand. 

Have someone hold the copper coin used in the previous trick while you take the 
silver coin and hold it vertically between the tips of the forefinger and thumb of your 
left hand. Keep the second, third and fourth fingers curled inward, covering the 
finger palmed copper coin. Spread the handkerchief with your right hand and throw 
it over your left hand so its center covers the half dollar. 








Now you need someone to hold the coin 
through the handkerchief. If possible, 
choose a lady because her reaction adds 
considerably to the over-all effect. As 
you offer her the coin and handkerchief 
to hold, transfer them to your right hand 
as follows: With the right forefinger and 
thumb grip the right edge of the silver 
coin through the cloth, Fig. 1, then curl 
the second, third and fourth fingers 
around the handkerchief just below the 
coin. 

Release your hold on the silver coin with your left 
hand and press the copper coin into the right finger 
palm (a fold of cloth will be between the coin and the 
right curled fingers, Fig. 2, then remove the left hand 
from underneath the handkerchief. Have her take the 
silver coin through the fabric by its edge between her 
thumb (on top) and forefinger. Caution her to hold it 
tightly, then release your grip from the copper coin, 
but keep your fingers curled around the handkerchief 
and slide your hand to the right. Do not lower your 
right hand as you do this but keep it on the same level 
as her right hand. The moment the right hand moves 
away from the copper coin, grip the handkerchief with 
the left hand at the exact spot just vacated by the right. 

Say, "Will you also hold this end with your 
left hand?" Since you are holding the 
bunched together corners with your right 
hand and gripping the portion just below 
the silver coin with your left, she can only 
take the handkerchief at the spot between 
your two hands, Fig. 3. Before taking your 
hands away say, "Hold the handkerchief 
and coin tightly. Don't let go with either 
hand until I tell you. When I say 'Go!' 
release the coin with your right hand." 

Then as a safety measure repeat your 
instructions something like this: "Don't 
forget, hold both ends tightly. When I say 'Go!' let go with this hand." (Touch her 
right hand.) "But hold tightly with this hand." (Touch her left hand.) Most people are 








willing and anxious to cooperate, but if your instructions are not thoroughly 
understood, assistants from the audience can certainly ruin a trick. In this case if she 
should let go of the wrong end the copper coin would fall to the floor and spoil your 
trick. So be sure there is no misunderstanding of your instructions. The lady should 
be holding the handkerchief between her two hands as shown in Fig. 4. 



fig. 4 


Fig. S 


With your right hand, take the copper coin from the spectator who has been holding 
it for you and say, "Here is the copper coin." Then to the lady, "You are holding the 
silver coin inside the handkerchief. Do you feel it?" She will reply that she does. 
Then say, "Watch the copper coin!" Pretend to place it in your left hand but retain it 
palmed in your right. Go through the motions of tossing the coin toward the 
handkerchief with your left hand as you exclaim, "Go!" The moment she releases 
her grip on the silver coin with her right hand the weight of the coin will cause that 
end of the handkerchief to drop and the copper coin to clink down on top of it, 
creating a very startling effect, Fig. 5. Take advantage of this surprise by disposing 
of the palmed coin in the right pocket. 

I cannot recommend this and the preceding trick too highly. 
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The Expansion of Texture-Expanded! 

Robert-Houdin called the great-grandfather of this pretty feat "The Magical 
Filtration of Five-Franc Pieces." A still later version of the trick, "The Expansion of 
Texture," was said to be the masterpiece of the celebrated L'Homme Masque, and is 
described on page 240 of Downs' The Art of Magic. The routine described here is a 
combination of the two preceding tricks, Silver or Copper Extraction, and Copper 
Penetration, and follows closely the version taught by that arch-hierophant of sleight 
of hand, Dai Vernon, in his lectures a few years ago. 

Requisites and Preparation: Two matching copper coins, a half dollar, and a 
pocket handkerchief. 

Have one of the copper coins finger palmed in your left hand, the other copper coin 
and the half dollar in your right trousers pocket, and the handkerchief in your breast 
coat pocket. 

Working: With the right hand, remove the half dollar and the duplicate copper coin 
from the pocket. Show them, then as you pretend to toss them into the left hand 
execute the Utility Switch , retain the copper coin finger palmed and throw only the 
half dollar. Left hand immediately shows two coins, the half dollar that just arrived 
from the right hand and the copper coin which was already there. Toss the coins 
onto the table as the right hand removes the handkerchief from the pocket. 

Pick up the silver coin with the left hand and hold it vertically between the fingers 
and thumb as the right hand covers it with the handkerchief. Grasp the right edge of 
the coin through the cloth with the right forefinger and thumb and give it a half turn 
inward, then secure a new grip on the inner edge of the coin with the left forefinger 
and thumb. With the right hand, lift the front portion of the handkerchief, giving the 
spectators a brief view of the coin inside. Left hand now gives a slight shake and the 
handkerchief falls around the coin, but the coin is now in an outside fold. (This is the 
same move as used in the new method of the Coin Through a Ring , this chapter.) 


Pick up the copper coin from the table with your right hand and slowly place it 










inside the handkerchief alongside the silver coin. However, a thickness of cloth 
separates the two coins (one inside, one outside). 

Have a spectator hold the bunched together corners of the handkerchief while you 
retain your grip on the two coins and the center of the cloth. Ask, "Which coin shall 
I remove-copper or silver?" Regardless of which coin is named you remove it as 
follows: (Remember, the silver coin is in an outside fold, the copper coin is inside 
the handkerchief, and the duplicate copper coin is finger palmed in your right hand.) 
If the silver coin is named, remove it. But if the copper coin is chosen, which seldom 
happens, pretend to extract it, and show the copper coin which you had concealed in 
your right hand. Pretend to work it back into the handkerchief, then extract the silver 
one (which was in an outside fold), explaining that one is as easy to remove as the 
other. Have the spectator remove the copper coin from the handkerchief. 

Offer to repeat the trick. 

Hold the half dollar vertically between the forefinger and thumb of your right hand 
(duplicate copper coin concealed in finger palm position) as the left hand covers the 
coin with the handkerchief. Now as you grip the half dollar through the fabric with 
the left hand, secretly hold the copper coin directly below it with the same hand. As 
a spectator is directed to hold the silver coin by its edge, the right hand gathers in the 
four corners and the copper coin is released and falls to the bottom of the little bag 
thus formed. 

When the spectator has taken hold of the silver coin with his right hand, with your 
left hand grasp the handkerchief where the copper coin rests, as the right hand gives 
the four gathered corners of the handkerchief to the spectator to hold in his left hand. 
Handkerchief is held horizontally between the spectator's hands, the copper coin 
resting in the folds between his hands. Instruct the spectator to hold the handkerchief 
corners tightly in his left hand-and touch his left hand so he understands. Pick up the 
copper coin with your right hand. Pretend to transfer it to the left hand (Standard 
Vanish) , then bring the left hand down smartly onto the handkerchief held by the 
spectator, opening hand as it touches handkerchief, and knocking coin end of 
handkerchief from spectator's right fingers, causing the two coins inside the 
handkerchief to clink together with startling effect. Apparently the copper coin has 
passed back into the handkerchief to rejoin the silver. 

If the spectator has been instructed to hang on tightly to the corners of the 
handkerchief in his left hand he will be astonished to find two coins in the 
handkerchief. As you bring up the right hand to gesture toward the handkerchief in 
telling spectator to unwrap it and take out the coins, sleeve the extra coin palmed in 
the right hand. 
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The Gadabout Coins 

In January 1950 The Linking Ring carried an effect called The Alleurian Coins, by 
George F. Wright. It appealed to me, so I experimented with it-making a change 
here and there, and came up with the routine which follows. The easy sleights are 
described in the foregoing chapters. The effect is simple and direct, and the routine 
is so designed that the performer will always be one jump ahead of the spectators. 

Effect: In this bit of hocus pocus the wonder-worker calls attention to three half 
dollars on the table. He places two of these in his left hand, and the third goes in his 
pocket. Opening his left hand he shows three coins, one having apparently traveled 
from the pocket into the hand. This is repeated three times. Finally the coins vanish 
altogether leaving both hands entirely empty. 

Method: Four half dollars are required. All four coins are in the right trousers 
pocket at the beginning. Place the right hand in the pocket and finger palm one coin 
as the other three are brought forth and placed on the table in a row. Say something 
about these coins having been so closely associated for so long a time they have 
great affinity for each other. The right fingers and thumb pick up the first coin and 
toss it into the left hand, which closes on it. The left hand opens again as you say, 
"One half dollar." 

The right fingers and thumb remove the second coin from the table and toss it into 
the left hand with the first, as you add, "Two half dollars." Slowly close the left 
fingers over the two coins. Open the hand again to show the two coins. The right 
hand removes the two coins from the open left hand and fans them, being careful 
that the finger palmed third coin is not seen. Place them back in the left hand, adding 
the finger palmed coin. There is nothing fancy here, just drop all three together and 
close the hand around them. Reiterate, "Two half dollars." 

"The third coin I shall place in my pocket." The right hand picks up the last coin 
from the table and apparently places it in the right trousers pocket. It is not left there, 
however, but is brought out again, finger palmed. Gesture with your closed left 
hand, as you exclaim, "Watch!" Drop the coins from the left hand onto the table one 








at a time, counting, "One, two, three." Apparently the third coin has passed from the 
pocket into the left hand. 

"I will do it again," you say. The right hand again places two of the three coins into 
the left hand, one at a time. Close the left hand slowly over the two coins. Open it 
again, as you remark, "Just two coins." These are apparently tossed into the right 
hand, but one is retained in left finger palm position. The exposed right hand shows 
the two coins, one of which was hidden in finger palm position, and the other just 
received from the left hand. (See Utility Switch) "Two half dollars," you repeat. 

One coin remains concealed in the left hand as it closes into a fist. The right hand 
places its two coins on top of the left fist, and slowly allows them to sink down in 
the hand. The right hand is shown empty. The audience knows of only two coins in 
the left fist, but actually there are three. Right hand picks up the third and last coin 
from the table and places it in the pocket, as you say, "Once again I will place the 
third half dollar in my pocket." Remove the right hand from the pocket with the coin 
hidden in the finger palm. "But, do you think it will stay there? No!" you state, as 
you look at the closed left hand. "It has returned to the fold." Slowly and deliberately 
the left hand releases its three coins, one at a time, allowing them to clatter onto the 
table, as you count, "One, two, three! Puzzling, isn't it?" The left hand is empty. 

The right hand places the three coins onto the open left hand, one going in finger 
palm position. Execute the Utility Switch as you toss two of them into the right 
hand, retaining one finger palmed in the left. The right hand displays three coins, 
two just received from the left hand, and one which was concealed in finger palm. 
"Very remarkable coins," you say. 

Toss them onto the table. (One coin is still finger 
palmed in the left hand.) "The most remarkable 
coin of the three is this one." Pick up one of the 
coins from the table with the fingers and thumb of 
the right hand, and press its edge against the back 
of the left hand, Fig. 1. "Watch it!" Apparently 
push the coin through the back of the left hand. 
This is done by holding it loosely, and merely 
pushing the fingers down over the coin. Gradually 
the coin disappears from view, and, at the same 
time, the fingers of the left hand close slowly. The 
coin is now hidden behind the fingers and thumb 
of the right hand, Fig. 2. Open the left hand, letting 

the duplicate coin be seen. "It has mystical powers." Right hand finger palms its 



com. 






Close the right hand into a fist over the coin there. 

Left hand then places its coin on top of the right fist. 

The second coin is picked from the table and 
deposited along side the first. Both are allowed to 
sink down into the right fist. 

"Once more," you say, as you pick up the last coin 
from the table with the left hand, and place it in the 
left pocket leaving it there. "Again the coin returns 
to the fold," you remark, as you show the right hand 
containing the three coins. Count them onto the 
table, and show the hands empty, without calling 
attention to them verbally. 

Three times you have placed a half dollar in your pocket. Three times the coin 
returns to join the other two. Now comes the startling surprise. 

After showing the three coins on the table, pick up one with the right hand and 
apparently place it in the left, but, in reality, retain it in the right hand classic 
palmed. Close the left hand as if it really held the coin. 

Pick up the second half with the right hand, and repeat the previously described 
maneuver of apparently placing the coin in the left hand, but execute The Click Pass 
(b) , retaining it palmed in the right with the first. Close the left hand which 
apparently holds the two coins-actually it is empty. Both coins are in the right hand. 

The right hand then removes the last coin from the table, executing The Coin Flip 
for effect. Right hand then carries this coin to the pocket, leaving it, AND the two 
which were palmed. Wave right hand over left, and snap fingers. Open left hand and 
show it empty. The halves have vanished. For a different climax see Routine No. 14 . 
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The Three Coin Trick 

Milton Kort 

Effect: Three coins are shown and vanished one at a time. Two are reproduced in 
the performer's hands, while the third is found in a spectator's pocket. 

Working: Show three half dollars and give them to a spectator to held. Take one of 
them from him with your left hand, then as you pretend to take it with your right, 
toss the coin into the right sleeve. (See The Catapult .) Make crumbling motions with 
your right hand, then open the hand and show it empty. 

Take a second coin from your helper with your right hand. Execute The "Pumpkin 
Seed" Vanish as you pretend to place it in your left hand. Go through the motions of 
crumbling this coin away with your left hand, then open it and show it empty. Now 
you have a coin up each sleeve. 

Take the third coin from your assistant with your right hand. Perform The French 
Drop as you apparently take it in your left hand. Keep the left hand closed as if it 
actually held the coin and turn the right hand palm toward the spectators with the 
second, third, and fourth fingers curled over the coin and the forefinger pointing 
upward. This is done as you simply gesture and caution the spectators to "Watch." 
(See Vanish with the Aid of a Handkerchief for a full description of this subtle 
concealment.) 

Make crumbling motions with the left hand, then open it and show it empty. As 
things now stand, you have vanished three coins—one is hidden in the right sleeve, 
one in the left sleeve and one is finger palmed in the right hand. 

Explain to the spectators that you will now attempt to bring the three coins back. 
Show the left hand empty on both sides, then slowly close it and turn it back 
uppermost. Bring the right hand palm down over the back of the left fist, and under 
cover of tapping the back of the left hand and turning it over, load the coin from the 
right hand into the left using the method described in the first version of Copper and 















Silver Transposition . 


Open the left hand to show that one coin has returned. Take it in your right hand and 
as you do so, let your left drop to your side and catch the coin that was in the left 
sleeve, and hold it finger palmed. Now bring the palm down left hand up to about 
waist level and form it into a very loose fist. Bring the right hand with its coin 
(which is held between the tips of the fingers and thumb) over the left fist and rest 
the lower edge of the coin on its back. 

Pretend to push the visible coin through the back of the left hand by suddenly sliding 
the right fingers down over the coin. (This is the same move described in method 
(b). Through the Hand , except a coin is already in the left hand.) The instant the 
right fingers are brought down over the coin, close the left fingers, then turn the 
hand over and open it to show the coin that was already there. The illusion is that 
you pushed a coin through the back of your left hand. 

(This method for apparently causing a coin to penetrate the hand belongs to John 
Ramsay of Ayr, Scotland.) At the completion of this move a coin will be hidden in 
your right hand and an exposed coin in your open left hand. 

Tap the spectator on the chest and say, "I'll bet you thought the coin wouldn't 
penetrate my hand," or words to that effect. As you do this, drop the coin from the 
right hand into his upper breast coat pocket. (More nerve than skill is required to 
perform this loading operation, but once the knack is acquired it is easy.) 

Take the coin from the left hand with the right hand, show it, and as you pretend to 
return it to the left hand, sleeve it in the left sleeve by executing The "Pumpkin 
Seed" Vanish . The left hand is closed, apparently holding the coin. Show the right 
hand empty, which convinces the spectators that the coin must actually be in the left. 

After a brief pause, open the left hand and show it empty. As you do so, drop the 
right hand and retrieve the coin from the right sleeve, then reach up and apparently 
pluck coin from the spectator's left ear. The effect is that you placed a coin in your 
left hand, caused it to vanish, then immediately reproduced it from your assistant's 
ear. 

While producing this coin with your right hand, drop your left hand to your side and 
catch the coin from that sleeve. A moment later produce it with your left hand from 
his right ear. Have him remove the third coin from his pocket which climaxes the 
routine to excellent effect. 








Second Method 


The effect is practically the same as the one just described except one of the coins is 
a hook coin . Show the three coins and give them to a spectator to hold. If you will 
let him hold the stack of three coins between the tips of his fingers and thumb, with 
the hook coin on the bottom, there will be no danger of him discovering the 
gimmicked coin. Take the top two coins one at a time and vanish them as explained. 
Then take the hook coin in your right hand and perform The French Drop , retaining 
coin finger palmed in that hand as the closed left hand moves away. Place your right 
hand on his back, and as you draw him a little closer for a better look, hook the coin 
on his coat. Now open your left hand and show it empty, letting it be seen that your 
right hand is also empty. 

The trick now proceeds exactly as the first version, but instead of having him 
remove the third coin from his pocket, you show your right hand unmistakably 
empty, then produce the coin from behind his back. 


Third Method 

This version requires an additional two coins. As you begin the trick have one finger 
palmed in each hand, the other three coins in a convenient pocket. 

Have a spectator step forward to assist you, and while moving him about directing 
him where to stand, load a coin in each of his two side coat pockets. Remove the 
three coins from your pocket and hand them to him to hold. 

Take the coins from him one at a time and go through the same routine described in 
the first version, up to the point where you have just performed the penetration of 
the coin through the left hand. At this point you will have an exposed coin in your 
left hand and a coin hidden in your right. Tap him on the chest with your right hand 
and drop the coin from that hand into his breast pocket. Now take the visible coin 
and vanish it completely, using The Bobo Complete Coin Vanish . Show both hands 
unmistakably empty then have the spectator take the coins from his pockets. Each 
coin will come from a different pocket, thus creating a very strong effect. 

At the completion of this routine you will have a coin in your own breast pocket 
(which you leave there) and one up each sleeve. These last two can be retrieved 






easily and disposed of in the pockets while the spectator is removing the three coins 
from his pockets. 


Still other variations are possible by combining the moves in different combinations. 
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The Bent Penny 

It is an accepted fact that audience participation tricks are always sure-fire. This one 
is no exception. Because of the unusual climax the trick is much more effective 
when performed with the assistance of a lady. 

Effect: The magician borrows a penny and gives it to a lady to hold tightly in her 
hand. After a bit of byplay he announces that the penny has vanished. The lady 
opens her hand. The penny is still there, but apparently she held it too tight because 
it is now badly bent. 

Method: Quite a bit of fun can be had in the performance of this little trick, 
especially if you borrow the penny from a man and give it to his wife to hold. 

Prepare for the trick beforehand by bending a penny. This can be done by placing it 
about half way in a vise and with the aid of a pair of pliers bending the protruding 
half slightly. Have the bent penny finger palmed in your right hand as you ask for 
the loan of a penny. Receive the penny in your left hand. Then pick it up with your 
right fingers and thumb and toss it back a couple of times while talking. 

Ask a lady to hold out her right hand, then place the penny in it with your left hand. 
Tell her to close her hand and as she does so assist her with your hands. Suddenly 
notice that she is holding it wrong. Have her open her hand. Take the penny with 
your right fingers and thumb and execute The Bobo Switch as you pretend to toss it 
into your left hand. Throw the bent penny instead and hold it between the tips of the 
fingers and thumb (a small portion of the bent penny will be visible but not enough 
to tell that it is bent), while you hold the borrowed penny in finger palm position in 
your right hand. 









Close the right fingers as tightly as possible over the 
coin and direct her attention to that hand as you 
illustrate how you want her to hold the coin. As you 
take the penny from her and show her how to hold her 
hand say, "No, you're not holding it right. Let me 
show you. Hold your hand tightly like this." Although 
the right hand actually contains the borrowed penny, 
it appears to be empty as a trial will show, Fig. 1. No 
one suspects that you would be so bold as to try to 
hand while showing it so freely as you illustrate how 


Have her hold out her right hand again and deliberately place the bent penny in it. 
Keep it covered with your fingers as you assist her in closing her hand. Caution her 
to hold the penny tightly so it would be impossible for you to remove it. Ask her if 
she can still feel it. When she replies that she can, tell her to squeeze it a little more. 
Finally snap your fingers and announce that the coin has vanished from her hand. 
She will, of course, deny this because she can still feel the penny. She doesn't know 
it is bent because it is impossible to tell the difference while holding it tightly. 

Pretend that something has gone wrong. Have her open her hand to see what is the 
matter. When she discovers the bent penny she will be quite surprised. Say, "No 
wonder I couldn't make the penny disappear. You held it too tightly. Look, you have 
bent it." During this momentary surprise drop the borrowed penny in your pocket. 
Let her keep the bent penny as a souvenir. 



conceal a coin in your right 
you want her to hold hers. 
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Silver Extraction 

Dr. Boris Zola 

Effect: After showing a silver coin, the magician gives it to a spectator to hold 
tightly in his hand. He then lights a match and moves it in a wide circle around the 
spectator's hand, claiming that the heat from the match will soften the silver enough 
to enable him to remove it. The match is discarded, then the performer extracts a 
small nugget of silver apparently through the back of the spectator's hand. The 
spectator opens his hand. What he now holds appears to be a coin but it is entirely 
transparent. Apparently the magician did exactly what he said he would do-remove 
the silver from the coin. 

Requirements: A silver coin, a plastic coin to match, a wad of tin foil about the size 
of a pea, and a packet of matches. 

Working: Have all together in your right pocket and you are ready to begin. Reach 
into the pocket, finger palm the plastic coin, and bring out the silver coin between 
the tips of the fingers and thumb. Comment on the peculiar quality of the silver in 
the coin as you toss it into your left hand a few times. Ask a spectator to hold out his 
right hand. Pretend to toss the silver coin back into your left hand as you make this 
request but execute The Bobo Switch , throwing the plastic coin instead. 

The instant you receive the plastic coin in your left hand close the fingers over it and 
turn the hand over, then immediately open it again, keeping the coin pressed to the 
underside of the fingers with the thumb. (The coin should be as near the tips of the 
fingers as possible without actually showing.) Put the plastic coin in the spectator's 
right palm, keeping it covered with the fingers, then ask him to close his hand. 

Assist in closing his hand with the fingers of your two hands, then hold his fist a few 
moments as you caution him to hold tightly. If you make the switch in a casual, 
natural manner while talking to him, he will not suspect anything unusual. It’s the 
boldness of the procedure that is so disarming 

Say, "In my pocket I have a match." Reach into the right pocket after the matches. 
Quickly press the ball of foil into the crotch of the two middle fingers, grasp the 









packet of matches and remove the hand from the pocket. Hold the hand so there is 
no danger of the foil being seen. Open the packet, remove a match and strike it. Say, 
"I do not intend burning you. I just want to pass the match around your hand in this 
manner to warm up the silver content of the coin." Begin passing the lighted match 
around his hand in a wide circle so as not to burn him, then say, "When the silver 
gets soft enough I can remove it." 

Blow out the match and toss it in an ash tray. As you move your right hand back to a 
position just above his, place the thumb tip on the ball of foil and roll it out to the 
tips of the fingers, keeping it hidden for the time being. "I believe I can remove the 
silver now." Place your right fingertips on the back of his fist and execute a circular 
rubbing motion with them. Suddenly bring the foil into view as you exclaim, "Here 
it is!" Hold the ball of foil in your right palm and have him open his hand. He will be 
holding the plastic coin, much to his surprise. 

Occasionally someone may want you to put the silver back into the coin. If you 
should have such a request merely use a Wallace Lee gag as you explain that to do 
this you would have to go into a dark room. This seems to amuse the spectators and 
gives you an excuse for not complying with the request. 
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The Ghost of a Coin 

This unusual audience participation trick is always well received. Two versions are 
given, both time-tested. 

Effect: While being tightly held in a spectator's hand, a half dollar changes to a glass 
disc. 

Requirements: A half dollar and a glass disc the same diameter and thickness. Go 
to a glazier and have him cut several glass discs each the size of a half dollar. The 
glass should be as nearly the thickness of a half dollar as possible. The kind of glass 
that is used in small picture frames is usually about right. And the discs should not 
be polished just have the sharp edge taken off. When prepared in this manner the 
rough edge makes the disc feel more like a real coin. Since you may break or lose 
one occasionally it would be wise to have a supply on hand. 

Working: At the outset both the glass disc and the half dollar are in the right coat 
pocket. The metal coin is in the main part of the pocket while the glass disc is in the 
little match compartment. Reach into the pocket, finger palm the glass disc and bring 
out the silver coin visible at the fingertips. Approach a spectator and ask him to 
assist you with your next experiment. Say, "How good are you at holding on to 
money?" Regardless of his answer, state, "Here is a half dollar." Toss it into your 
left hand a few times. "Would you mind holding out your hand?" 

With this request, execute The Bobo Switch throwing the glass disc instead of the 
coin. The instant the disc strikes the left hand, close it. Then without hesitating turn 
the hand over, open the fingers, and hold the disc pressed against the underside with 
the thumb. (A good switch in coin magic can be compared to a good top change in 
card magic. It isn't the move that is so important, it’s the misdirection which hides 
the move.) Learn to make the switch in a casual, natural manner, and don't look at 
your hands when the critical move is made. Look directly at the spectator as you ask 
him a question. A split second later make the switch. But you are not through yet. 
You must hold his attention for a few seconds until you get the disc in his hand and 
his fingers closed over it. 









As you place the disc in his hand keep talking to him but say nothing about the half 
dollar. If you mention the half dollar he may immediately question whether the 
article he feels is a half dollar or not. Say, "Do you feel it? Do you think I can 
remove it while you are holding it?" To these questions he will naturally reply, 

"No." After placing the glass disc in his hand hold your left hand so it can be seen to 
be empty. The half dollar is actually palmed in your right hand but if that hand is 
held naturally and is used to assist in closing his hand, it will not be suspected. He 
will have only one logical conclusion: he is holding the half dollar. 

Say, "I'll cause the half dollar to disappear from your hand." Keep your right hand 
palm down as you snap the fingers over his fist and exclaim, "It's gone!" He will 
deny that the coin has vanished from his hand. Say, "Don't tell me you still have it." 
He will let you know that he still feels it. Ask, "What are you holding?" He will 
reply, "A half dollar." Pretend that something must have gone wrong. Ask him to 
open his hand. The moment he does, sleeve the half dollar in the right sleeve. When 
he sees the glass disc lying in his hand he will be surprised. A moment later he will 
look at your hands. He will see nothing because they are empty, and he has no clue 
to the mystery. 

There are few close up coin mysteries more puzzling than this. It is always an 
unfathomable mystery to the layman how something he is holding in his own hand 
can be made to disappear or change. 


Second Method 

Wallace Lee 


To present this version, hold the glass disc concealed 
in the left palm and the metal coin plainly visible in the 
right hand in correct position for back palming. Ask a 
spectator to open his hand widely. Apparently take the 
coin from your right hand into your left and place it on 
the spectator's palm. Actually a switch is made as 
follows: Cover the coin on the right fingers with the 
palm down left hand, Fig. 1, and under cover of the left 
fingers, back palm the coin with the right hand. Close 
the left hand on the glass disc and as it moves away, 
turn the right palm down and bring the coin to the 
palm. Place the glass disc in the spectator's hand and finish as in the first method. 
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Coins Through the Table 


One of the finest tricks of close-up coin conjuring is this classic attributed to Han 
Ping Chien. It ranks with such old-timers as The Miser’s Dream , The Cap and Pence , 
and The Sympathetic Coins . Until recently not too much has been generally known 
about the trick, since its secret has been closely guarded by a few top-notch 
performers. 


Effect: The magician shows eight half dollars and one quarter. He arranges these in 
two parallel rows on the table so that there are four halves in the left row and four 
halves and the quarter in the right row. He picks up the row of four coins with his 
left hand and the row of five with his right. He shows the coins again, then places his 
right hand underneath the table. Opening his left hand suddenly, he brings it palm 
down on the table and the four coins are heard to arrive in his right hand underneath 
the table. He raises his left hand-the four coins have vanished. Bringing his right 
hand from underneath the table he pours from it all nine coins. Four coins have 
apparently penetrated the table top! 

No duplicate coins are used and the trick can be done while surrounded. 

Method: The success of the trick hinges on one ingenious move, and the important 
element in its execution is timing rather than skill. 

Seat yourself at a table and show the nine coins, 
then pl ace f° ur halves in a vertical row on the 
table. Parallel with this row and about three or 
four inches to the right place the remaining coins, 
the quarter occupying a position at the inner end, 
Fig. 1. Explain that the reason you add a quarter 
to the right row is to differentiate between the 
J . - 7 two groups of coins. Stress the fact that there are 

four half dollars in the left raw and four half 
dollars AND a quarter in the right row, making 
five altogether in that particular row. 












Starting at the outer end of the left row pick up the four coins one at a time with your 
palm down left hand, then turn the closed hand so the back of the fist rests on the 
table. Do the same thing with your right hand. Turn the left hand palm down and 
slap its four coins on the table, saying, "Four." Quickly arrange these in a row again, 
then pick them up one at a time as before and rest the back of the fist on the table. 

Slap the five coins from the right hand on the table in exactly the same manner as 
you say, "Five." Arrange them in a row so there is no doubt about the number, then 
pick them up again one at a time. As each half dollar is taken up it is pressed into the 
palm and held there. The quarter is taken up last. The reason for this will soon be 
apparent. 


Both groups of coins are shown again in the following 
manner: Slap the four coins from the left hand onto the 
table as you did the first time and say, "Remember, 
there are four coins in my left hand." Begin at the 
inner end this time; pick up the four coins and hold 
them together outside the fist between the tips of the 
fingers and the heel of the hand. (Fig. 2 shows the 
correct grip on the coins as seen from below.) 

To facilitate getting the coins into this position pick 
them up as follows: Keep the left hand palm down as 
you pretend to pick up the first coin. The coin is not actually removed from the table 
but its forward edge is lifted by inserting the tips of the curled fingers underneath it. 
Slide this coin forward onto the second coin. Lift these together in the same fashion 
and push them forward onto the third coin. The same moves are repeated to pick it 
up, then the three are pushed forward onto the last coin. All four are levered up to a 
vertical position with their edges resting on the table. With the coins in this position 
it is a simple matter to grip them as shown in Fig. 2. Keep the hand close to the table 
to conceal the coins protruding from the underside of the fist. 





Now comes the crucial move. Turn your 
right hand palm downward and drop its 
five coins onto the table. At least, that is 
what you appear to do. Actually you 
retain the four half dollars palmed and 
drop the quarter only which falls onto 
the four coins which are released from 
the left hand as it turns fingers upward 
and swings to the left. The right hand is 
brought palm down on the exact spot 
occupied by the left hand, and to the 
spectators it appears that you merely moved your left hand away as you slapped the 
right hand down on the table, Fig. 3. This is the only difficult move in the entire 
trick and it must be executed with the utmost precision. Lift the right hand exposing 
the five coins and say, "And don't forget, there are five coins here." 

Place your right hand underneath the table and deposit the four half dollars on your 
right knee as you adjust yourself a little closer to the table. This is a bold move but it 
is never suspected. Bring the right hand back to the top of the table and gather up the 
five coins. Display them in the palm up hand as you state your intention of passing 
the coins through the table. Slowly close the fingers on the coins and carry the hand 
under the table and pick up the four coins from the right knee. 

Turn your attention now to your left fist, which supposedly contains four coins, and 
bring it to the center of the table. Open it suddenly exclaiming, "Watch!" and bring it 
palm down onto the table. At the same instant the right hand, which is underneath 
the table, allows the four coins to drop audibly onto the others in the palm, the sound 
enhancing the illusion of the coins having actually passed through the table. 

Lift the left hand and turn it palm up to show that the coins have vanished, then 
bring the right to the top of the table and dump out the nine coins. 


Second Version 

The effect of this version is exactly the same as the one just described except the 
four coins from the right hand are not secretly placed on the knee. They are merely 
retained palmed in the right hand as the crucial move is made where the four coins 
are secretly dropped from the left hand, then all nine coins are carried underneath the 
table and the trick is concluded as in the first version. 




Of course, this method is not quite as clean as the first since the right hand cannot be 
shown empty before taking up the last four coins from the table, but it is offered here 
as a variation. 


Third Version 

In this version you use eight quarters and one half dollar. These are placed on the 
table in two rows as in the first version, with the half dollar occupying a position at 
the inner end of the right hand row. 

Proceed as in the first version by picking up the left row with the left hand. Take up 
the right row with the right hand, beginning with the half dollar. Press it into the 
palm, then hold the four quarters in the loose fist. Bring the left hand to the center of 
the table and open it, displaying the four quarters. Then as you explain that you 
intend to pass these four coins through the table, carry the right hand underneath the 
table and place the four quarters from it on the knee (retain the half dollar palmed). 

While you are talking bring your right hand back to the top of the table. Say, 
"Remember, there are four coins here." Turn the left hand over and slap its coins on 
the table. Pick them up as in the first version, holding them outside the fist as in Fig. 
2. Turn your attention to your right hand and as you say, "and there are five coins 
here," drop the four coins from your left hand and swing it away, and slap the right 
hand down on top of them. Lift the right hand showing four quarters and a half 
dollar. Apparently they all came from the right hand. 

After letting it be seen that the right hand is empty, pick up the five coins and carry 
them underneath the table. Pick up the four quarters from the knee and hold them 
above the others in the palm of the hand. Conclude as in the first version. 


Fourth Version 

Stewart Judah 

Here is probably one of the best versions of all. It is by that master of subtlety, 
Stewart Judah, and has several superior points in its favor. 


The effect is the same in this version, except six pennies and one nickel are used. 



Method: Place the six pennies in two parallel rows about four inches apart, then add 
the nickel to the outer end of the right hand raw. Explain that the reason you use 
seven coins is because seven is a lucky number. There are seven days in the week, 
and seven has been a mystical number since time immemorial. 

Working inward, the right fingers and thumb pick up the nickel and place it on top 
of the outer penny. These two coins are placed on top of the second penny, and 
finally the three are placed on top of the inner penny. Simultaneously the left fingers 
and thumb pick up the left row, working from the outer coin inward. At the 
completion of this action there will be three pennies in your closed left hand, while 
the other three pennies and nickel are held vertically between the thumb and first 
two fingers of the right hand, the nickel being next to the fingers. (This is 
important.) No pretense is made of concealing the four coins in the right hand from 
the spectators. 

The left hand is vertical as it rests on the table, thumb upward. A few inches to the 
right is the right hand, back up, pressing the edges of the four coins to the table top. 
Tap the edges of the four coins in your right hand on the table a few times as you 
say, "I think you will agree that the table top is quite solid, and it is just as solid from 
underneath." Move the right hand underneath the table and leave the three pennies 
on the leg. (To facilitate this, place the stack of four coins on the leg, then lift off the 
top coin, the nickel.) Without too much hesitation move the right hand on to the 
center of the table and tap two or three times with the edge of the nickel. To the 
spectators it appears that you first tapped the top of the table with the four coins, 
then tapped the underside of the table with the same coins. 

Bring the closed right hand to the top of the table. The spectators are unaware that it 
contains only the five cent piece. Place the right hand about six inches to the right of 
the left fist. Both fists are thumb up. Pound the right fist on the table as you 
emphasize, "Yes, the table is quite solid." Hold the nickel rather loosely in the right 
fist so that it will slip down to the lower part of the fist underneath the little finger. 
The pounding aids in getting the coin into this position. 

"Remember, I have three pennies in this hand." So saying, move the left hand 
slightly to the right and slap down its three coins. Turn the left hand palm up so the 
spectators can see that it is empty but make no comment on this fact. Gather up these 
three coins but do not remove them from the table. Immediately the right hand 
moves to the left and slaps its nickel to the table. The left hand releases its three 
pennies as it quickly turns fingers upward and moves to the left to make way for the 
right hand. The left hand closes and the right palm comes down on top of the three 
pennies. 



Properly executed, it appears that you slapped down three pennies from your left 
hand, then repeated the same action with your right. The right hand now turns palm 
up and the spectators assume the three pennies and nickel they now see are the ones 
that were originally held in that hand. The left hand is closed and empty. 

An important point to remember is to slap down the coins from both hands at the 
same spot on the table. The hands are close together and the left hand merely moves 
away from the right as it comes down on the table with the four coins it supposedly 
holds. Practice the move until even you cannot detect the fact that the three pennies 
did not come from the right hand, and you will have nothing to fear. When smoothly 
done the illusion is perfect. 

Pick up the three pennies and nickel with your right hand and as you place it 
underneath the table take the three pennies from the leg. All the coins are now in the 
right hand. Bring the left hand, apparently containing three pennies, to the center of 
the table. Open it and slap it palm down on the table. Immediately rattle the coins in 
the right hand underneath the table. Lift your left hand from the table to show that 
the three pennies have vanished. Bring up the right hand and pour from it all seven 
coins. 

Regardless of the version you choose, practice it well and you will have one of the 
finest table tricks in existence. 

For still another version, see Coins Through the Table . 
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The Magical Filtration of Four Half Dollars 

A1 Baker 

This trick, by A1 Baker, is considered by most magicians a close-up classic. A book 
of this kind would not be complete without it. 

The plot is of the simplest nature-four half dollars are passed one by one through the 
table top from the left hand to the right. No duplicate coins are used. 

The trick must be done while you are seated at a table and, before making any 
mention of doing a trick, a little preparation has to be made. With your right hand 
grip the cloth of the left leg of your trousers at the seam midway down the inside of 
your thigh and pull the loose part over onto your right thigh, at the same time 
pressing your knees together. This can be done easily under cover of adjusting your 
chair. The cloth will thus form a flat surface onto which you can safely drop a coin 
and from which you can just as easily take it again, with no one being any the wiser. 

This done, you are ready either to borrow four half dollars or to produce four of your 
own, which you drop onto the table in front of you. Casually rub your hands together 
so that all can see you have no other coin, but for goodness sake don't say anything 
about your hands being empty or about what you propose to do. 


Passage of the First Coin 


Hold your right hand out flat and palm upwards. Pick up one coin with the left hand 
and drop it onto your right palm, counting one. This coin must lie in the exact 
position for the classic palm so that by merely contracting the hand the coin will be 
retained there. 








Pick up the other three coins one by one 
and drop them successively into the right 
hand, letting the second fall a little in front 
of the first and the remaining two in line 
toward the tips of the fingers, in an 
overlapping row, as in Fig. 1. Hold the left 
hand palm upwards with the fingers curled 
and turn the right hand over just above it, 
apparently dropping all four coins into it, 
but really retaining the one in the right palm 
as explained above. Let the right hand rest 
momentarily on the edge of the table, drop 
the palmed coin onto your improvised 
servante and immediately make an outward 
brushing movement with the backs of the 
fingers on the table top as if removing some 
particle of dust. 


Now for the first time announce what you will try to do, that is, to pass the coins 
through the table top. Make some remark about the texture of the wood, that you are 
not sure the experiment will succeed, and again brush off the surface. Show your 
right hand empty, holding it flat, palm upwards, and fingers pointing straight to the 
front. Thrust it straight under the table up to the bend of the arm, lean forward, bend 
the hand inwards from the wrist and pick up the coin you dropped onto your lap. 

Close your left hand, turn it over and open it, letting the three coins fall on the table 
underneath it. Press downwards, pretending great exertion, then say, "One coin has 
passed." Lift the left hand and show three coins only; bring the right hand from 
under the table, flat and palm upwards, and show the coin lying on it. 



Passage of the Second Coin 









Drop the coin from the right hand about four 
inches from the edge of the table and in line 
with your trousers servante, rub your hands 
together and make some remark such as, 
"Well, one went through, let's try another." 
Pick up one of the three with the right hand 
at the tips of the thumb and fingers counting, 
"One," the second coin under the first, 
counting, "Two," and the third under these 
two counting, "Three," Fig. 2. 


Hold the left fingers curled and apparently 
drop the three coins into that hand; really 
push off the upper two coins only, retaining 
the third with the tip of the thumb against the 
first joints of the fingers, as in Fig. 3. 

Without pausing, move the right hand back 
towards the fourth coin and, apparently, pick 
it up by sweeping it to the edge of the table, 
really letting it fall onto your little servante under cover of the fingers and, turning 
the hand upwards, show the coin you retained at the tips of the thumb and fingers. 



Properly timed, this move makes a perfect illusion. Above all, do not hurry, just act 
naturally and the spectators seeing only one coin in your right hand will be 
convinced that there are three in your left. Let the coin lie on the palm of your 
outstretched right hand and thrust that hand straight forward under the table just as 
you did the first time. Lean forward, pick up the dropped coin, turn the left hand, 
dropping its coins on the table underneath it and, at the same moment, let the two 
coins in the right hand clink together. Lift the left hand, showing two coins only, and 
bring the right hand up with two coins lying on it. 


Passage of the Third Coin 


Lay the four coins on the table thus: 


A D 



B 


C 


the two rear coins, B C being about six inches from the edge of the table. With the 
right hand pick up D C, one at a time, clicking them together, then with the left hand 
pick up A and, in apparently picking up B, sweep it off the edge of the table onto 
your trousers servante and hold the left hand with the fingers curled as before. 

Show the two coins lying on your outstretched right hand and thrust it straight under 
the table as before. Lean forward and secure the coin from your trousers servante. 
Turn the left hand, letting its one coin fall on the table beneath it. Rub this hand on 
the table as if forcing a coin through and let one coin in the right hand clink against 
the other. Lift the left hand showing one coin only and bring the right hand up flat 
with three coins lying on it. Throw the coins on the table. 


Passage of the Fourth Coin 


Pick up one coin with the left hand and drop it into the right. Then turn the right 
hand over the cupped left hand and apparently drop the coin, really retaining it in the 
right palm. With the right hand slide one coin to the edge of the table and pick it up. 
Place this coin on another, draw them both to the edge of the table and pick them up 
but this time drop the palmed coin onto your trousers servante. Put the two coins on 
the third and pick up all three, drawing them back to the edge of the table as before. 
Turn the hand and show the three coins lying on it, silent but convincing proof that 
the fourth coin is in the left hand. 

Place the right hand under the table in the same manner as before and, leaning 
forward, pick up the coin from your lap. Hold this coin edgewise between the right 
thumb and fingers. With the left hand pretend to place the coin it is supposed to hold 
edge downwards on the table and then press it flat with a sharp click, and really do 
this with the coin in the right hand under the table. If the movements are properly 
timed the illusion is so perfect that the spectators are forced to believe the coin is 
really under the left hand. 

Rub the table with the left hand, then raise it showing the table top bare. Bring the 
right hand up with the four coins lying on it and toss them onto the table. 



It should be carefully noted how subtly the coin which is to pass is secured at a 
different point in the routine each time; if the moves are done neatly and naturally, 
without hurry, they are undetectable. Mastery of this trick will go a long way 
towards convincing the student of the vast importance of timing and misdirection in 
conjuring. 

An alternate method for passing the fourth coin through the table is offered by Frank 
Garcia. It is as simple as it is ingenious. 

By the time you have passed three coins through the table the spectators will usually 
be watching you like hawks. Therefore the move for causing the fourth coin to 
penetrate the table needs to be a very clever one. 


Here is Frank's method: 

Pick up one of the four coins from the table with your right hand and slowly and 
deliberately place it in your left palm. Slowly close the left fingers over the coin, 
then turn the hand fingers downward. Take the remaining three coins in your right 
hand, and as you place the hand underneath the table, deposit one coin on your right 
knee. 


Move the left toward the center of the table and raise it 
a few inches. Just as you are about to bring it down on 
the table, stop suddenly and look at the spectators. 
Smile slyly and say, "You probably doubt that I still 
have a coin in my left hand." With these words open 
the left hand and slap its coin onto the table. Pick it up 
again and hold it outside the fist by its edge between 
the tips of the fingers and the heel of the hand in the 
same manner as shown in Fig. 2. The left hand is back 
up and held close to the table and the coin cannot be 
seen. Now slap the two coins from your right hand 
onto the table as your left hand drops its coin and moves away. (See Coins Through 
the Table , for a detailed description of this move.) Apparently you slapped first one 
coin, then three onto the table. Move your left fist away to the left as you pick up the 
three coins from the table and display them in your palm up right hand. Close the 
fingers slowly over the coins, then carry them underneath the table. As you do so, 
quietly pick up the coin from your right knee. 



Move the left hand to the center of the table, open it and slap it palm down onto the 






table. At the same instant click the coins together in your hand which is underneath 
the table. Turn the left hand palm up and show it empty. Bring up the right hand and 
pour the four coins from it onto the table. 


The method for passing the last coin through will baffle the closest observer. 
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The Sympathetic Coins 

Here is one of the oldest and best close-up coin tricks of all time. Almost every 
magician who does intimate magic has one or more versions in his repertoire. Several 
versions will be described on the following pages, but to better acquaint the reader with 
it in its pure and simple form I would like to give the original Yank Hoe method which 
was first described in T. Nelson Downs' The Art of Magic. 

Effect: The performer borrows a handkerchief and four half dollars. He spreads the 
handkerchief on the table and places a coin on each of its corners. The coins are covered 
alternately with two squares of paper, then they are placed over the two coins at the 
outer corners. The two visible coins are caused to pass one at a time to one of the 
papers. Finally the last coin vanishes from underneath its paper, to join the others 
underneath the other paper. 

Requirements: A pocket handkerchief (preferably one of a dark color so the coins will 
show up by contrast), four half dollars (which you borrow and have marked), and two 
pieces of stiff paper (the quality used for magazine covers is about right) about four 
inches square. 

Working: Stand behind a table, spread out the handkerchief and place a half dollar on 
each corner. Show the two pieces of paper freely and hold one in each hand between the 
thumb on top and the fingers below. Explain that the experiment you are about to 
present is more of an optical illusion than it is a feat of magic. This explanation is 
necessary to account for the moves you are about to make with the squares of paper. 

Cover the two front coins with the squares of paper and call attention to the fact that the 
two back coins are visible. 

Shift the papers to the two rear coins, leaving the two forward coins in sight. 

Move the papers to cover the coins at the front left corner and right rear corner, showing 
the other two in position. 








Now cover the right front and left rear coins, reminding the spectators that each time 
you cover two coins, two others remain visible. 

While talking and looking directly at the spectators, pick up the right front coin and hold 
it underneath the paper with the fingers. To facilitate this move press down on the left 
edge of the coin through the paper with the right thumb. This causes the right side of the 
coin to lever up slightly, permitting the tip of the third finger to be inserted beneath it. 
The coin is then held against the underside of the paper. 

Now comes the crucial move. Retaining your right hand in the same position, move the 
left paper up and hold it directly above the square held by your right hand, immediately 
move your right hand away, with its piece of paper and coin, a few inches to the right, 
and drop the paper from your left hand directly on the spot where the outer right coin is 
supposed to lie. Then move the right hand over to the left and place its paper over the 
coin at the front left corner, releasing the coin at the same time. Be careful that the two 
coins do not clink together and give you away as you do this. 

The most difficult part of the trick is now over but the spectators think the trick hasn't 
begun. Pick up the coin from the left inner corner of the handkerchief with your right 
hand, then lift that corner with your left hand, th q fingers well underneath and the 
thumb above. Show the coin plainly, then place it underneath the handkerchief and push 
it forward toward the front left corner. This is what you seem to do. In reality, you place 
the coin between the tips of your left first and second fingers (back finger clip) the 
moment the right hand is out of sight, then without hesitation move the hand forward to 
the left outer corner. Now, with a slight upward movement of the fingers one coin will 
be thrown upon the other, causing an audible "clink." Apparently you have pushed the 
coin through the fabric. 

Remove your right hand from beneath the handkerchief, show it empty, then lift the 
outer left paper, showing the two coins. Without pausing, bring the paper back to the 
left rear corner, release that corner and take the paper from your right hand with your 
left hand. Properly done it is impossible to get even the smallest flash of the coin 
between the fingers because the paper is placed under the left thumb before the fingers 
are removed from underneath the corner of the handkerchief. The two coins are 
uncovered and the paper placed in the left hand all in one continuous move. 


The instant the left hand takes the paper from the right hand, that hand moves up, picks 
up one of the coins and drops it onto the other. (This makes room for the third coin 
which will be added momentarily.) Now replace the paper-this time with a coin 
underneath-over the two coins, making three coins under that paper. 


Repeat the above movements with the coin from the inner right corner, then raise the 




paper and show the three coins. As the paper is returned the fourth coin is added. 


At this point the spectators are convinced that there are three coins under the left paper 
and one under the right. Actually all four are under the left paper and none is under the 
other. In order to pass the last coin you vary the procedure. Bend over and pretend to 
blow the last coin across, then lift the right paper to show the coin vanished. Raise the 
left paper to show all four coins there. 

Various ruses have been devised for passing the last coin, but the above method is time 
tested. 


Second Version 

Besides the four borrowed half dollars you will require an additional one of your own. 
Have this one concealed in your left palm while you spread the handkerchief on the 
table and place the four coins on its corners. Cover the coins in the same way as before 
but do not remove the outer right coin. Leave it under the paper. Add the palmed coin to 
the outer left one as you cover it for the last time before actually commencing the trick. 

Proceed from here as in the first version up to the point where you have brought three 
coins under the left paper and secretly added the fourth. Lift the paper from the outer 
right corner, then vanish it using a method from Chapter IV. 

Because of the secret use of an extra coin in this version it is safe to repeat the trick 
before the same audience, especially if you employ 


The A1 Saal Stratagem 

Instead of repeating the move of placing the coin between the left first and second 
fingers as it is carried under the corner of the handkerchief, you might try this move of 
A1 Saal's which appeared in The Sphinx for November, 1937: 


As you place the coin beneath the cloth back palm it with your right hand, then as you 
remove that hand from beneath the cloth place the left paper over the right hand. This 
move does not have to be hurried because the hand appears quite empty. Now as you 
turn the right paper over to show its other side, transfer the coin to the front finger hold 
where it will be concealed between the fingers and the paper. You are now in position to 
continue the effect 



The move just described is one of continued motion and is perfectly covered in the 
action of turning the paper over to show its other side. 


Third Version 

One of the most popular versions of today employs pennies and playing cards. Perhaps 
the reason for this is that the trick is a little easier to perform with pennies. They are not 
as difficult to conceal in the hands or under the cards and there is less danger of an 
accidental give-away clink as a coin is secretly added to the one at the outer left corner. 
And as a rule a white handkerchief is more readily available than a colored one. If 
playing cards are not handy, business cards can be used. 

Pennies and cards can be used in either of the first two versions, the only difference 
being that when the right hand steals the penny from the outer right corner it is clipped 
by its edge (back finger clip) between the first and second or second and third fingers 
(whichever is the most convenient), then the trick proceeds exactly as was described 
using half dollars. 

Suggestion: If you will work the trick on a soft surface you will find it easier to lever up 
the penny at the right corner in preparation for stealing it. 

Some performers get down on their knees and perform the trick on the rug. It appears 
much more impromptu this way. 


Fourth Version 

The Changing Change 
Stewart James 

Effect: Same as the first version except four coins of different values are used. 

Requisites and Preparation: A half dollar, two quarters, a nickel, and a dime in your 
right trousers pocket. 

A folded opaque handkerchief in your right coat pocket, and a dime. 

A billfold containing two bills in your left hip pocket. 



Presentation: Stand behind a cloth covered table, place your hand in your right coat 
pocket, finger palm the dime and remove the handkerchief. 


Reach over with your left hand and take the handkerchief by one extreme corner 
between the tips of the forefinger and thumb, allow it to unfold and display it palm 
toward the audience. 


While showing the left hand and 
handkerchief freely, place the right thumb 
on top of the dime and slide it down near 
the tip of the fingers. Hold the 
handkerchief in front of your chest, then 
with your right hand, grasp the cloth near 
the corner held by your left hand and as 
you do so leave the dime. Hold it hidden 
behind the handkerchief with your left 
thumb, then slide your right hand along 
the edge of the cloth to the opposite 
corner, stretching it out between the two 



hands. Make the secret deposit of the dime behind the corner and the stretching out of 
the handkerchief one continuous move. The handkerchief is now held by its extreme 
corners between the tips of the forefingers and thumbs, the dime being hidden behind 
the left thumb, Fig. 1. 

Give the handkerchief a flick, extend your arms, then draw it back toward you with your 
hands barely clearing the table top. As you do this, deposit the dime on the table so it 
will be covered and will lie about midway between the inner and outer left corners. 
Release your grip on the handkerchief and smooth it out. 

Take out your billfold, extract the two bills from it and drop them on the center of the 
handkerchief. Do not return the billfold to your pocket but place it on the table some 
distance to your left. This is merely to eliminate the couple of times the hand would 
approach the pocket-once to replace the billfold and once to take it out again to return 
the bills. Neither action is essential and might be considered suspicious, and might thus 
make the routine less clean cut. 


Thrust your hand in your right trousers pocket, palm one of the quarters (it is easy to 
locate one of the quarters because of the difference in the size of the coins), bring out 
the others at the finger-tips and toss them into your outstretched left hand. Spread them 
about with the tips of your right fingers, calling attention to their values. As you show 
the coins and move them about, get the quarter into position for finger palming. Execute 
the Utility Switch as you retain the quarter finger palmed and toss the nickel, dime, and 








half dollar into your right hand. Apparently show the same four coins in your right 
hand. Actually the quarter was already there. All seems fair. 

Immediately pick up the bills with your left hand so they will lie across the fingers, 
hiding the finger palmed quarter. Holding the bills in this position permits the hand to 
assume a natural position and the reason for doing so is immediately apparent. With 
your right hand, place the four coins at the center of the handkerchief in this order: 


500 50 


250 100 


Draw off the top bill with your right hand, then hold a bill in each hand between the 
fingers underneath and the thumbs on top. (A quarter is concealed underneath the left 
bill.) Cover the half dollar with the left bill and the nickel with the right bill, lift the two 
coins underneath the bills and move them out about half way toward the two outer 
corners of the handkerchief. 

Cover the quarter and dime in the same manner and move them to the corners nearest 
you. 

Cover the half dollar and nickel again and move them to the outer corners and leave the 
bills on top of them. This is what you apparently do. In reality, you steal the nickel with 
your right hand while your left leaves its quarter with the half dollar. Be careful that the 
two coins do not clink together as you do this. 

From this point on, the effect is the same as the original version except for the different 
size coins used, and because of this fact the trick is very puzzling, especially to the 
informed. 


The state of things at this juncture is this: Underneath the bill lying at the outer left 
corner of the handkerchief are two coins—a half dollar and a quarter. The nickel that the 
right bill is supposed to cover is now finger palmed in your right hand. 


Pick up the quarter from the left inner corner of the handkerchief with your right hand, 
then lift that corner of the cloth with your left hand. Place your right hand underneath 



the handkerchief (with its visible quarter and finger palmed nickel) and move it up the 
left side of the cloth to where the dime lies. As you explain that you will cause the 
quarter to penetrate the fabric and join the half dollar, leave the quarter and nickel on the 
table and pick up the dime (which has been lying on the table from the time the 
handkerchief was spread on the table), then move the hand on up to the outer left corner 
and give that corner a little upward kick with the fingers, causing the two coins under 
the bill to clink together. 

Draw your right hand back to the left inner corner of the handkerchief, and place the 
dime between the left first and second fingers (back finger clip), then remove the right 
hand. Pick up the bill from the outer left corner of the handkerchief to show the half 
dollar and quarter. 

Bring the bill back to the left inner corner of the handkerchief and take it with your left 
hand, fingers underneath and thumb on top. Return the bill to its former position, 
leaving the dime underneath it. 

Take up the visible dime from the right inner corner with your right hand and carry it 
underneath the handkerchief. Leave it on the table and finger palm the nickel, then 
move the hand on up and click the coins together as before. Place the nickel between the 
left first and second fingers, then remove the right hand and lift the right bill showing a 
half dollar, a quarter, and a dime. 

Bring the bill back to your left hand which replaces it (with the nickel underneath) back 
over the three coins. Now all four coins are under this bill, but the spectators believe the 
nickel to be under the right bill. Explain that you will pass the five cent piece the hard 
way. You will pull it down through the cloth, move it across, and shove it up through 
the cloth again to join the other three coins. Put your right hand under the left side of the 
handkerchief, finger palm the dime, then move the hand underneath the right bill. As 
you move the hand back to the left bill, finger palm the quarter. This makes for better 
timing and you can be sure that the coins will not "talk" as they might if you tried to 
secure them both at once. 

Pick up the left bill with your left hand, revealing the four coins together. 

Simultaneously remove your right hand from beneath the handkerchief and bring your 
left hand back and place the bill in your right hand, covering the finger palmed coins. 


Pick up the right bill with your left hand to show that the coin is actually gone from 
beneath it, then place the bill in your right hand underneath the coins and bill in that 
hand. Take up the billfold and return the two bills to it with the coins in between. This is 
natural and leaves your hands empty with nothing on the table but the four coins and the 
handkerchief. 



Suggestion: Have two quarters and a dime in your right trousers pocket and another 
dime finger palmed in your right hand. Show the handkerchief and as you spread it on 
the table leave the dime as explained. Reach into your pocket, finger palm one quarter 
and bring out the other quarter and dime and toss them into your left hand. Tell the 
spectators that you need two more coins. It doesn't make any difference what you get 
(even foreign coins or tokens) as they require no duplicates. 

All four coins may be borrowed if you are sure of getting a quarter and dime that will 
look like yours. 


For a fifth version see The Sympathetic Coins by Milton Kort . 
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The Coin Roll 

This age-old flourish was a favorite with coin men long before the days of Downs. 

With the right hand closed and back uppermost, show a large coin pinched flat between the tips of the thumb and 
outer side of the knuckle of the forefinger, and protruding as much as possible, Fig. 1. 



Push the coin up slightly and release it with the thumb, permitting the coin to be balanced on the back of the 
forefinger between the knuckles and the middle joint as in Fig. 2. Raise the second finger and bring it down on 
the right edge of the coin causing it to assume a temporary position pinched flat between the first and second 
fingers, Fig. 3. Without hesitating, the coin is allowed to fall onto the back of the second finger and the same 
action is continued until the coin is pinched in a vertical position between the last two fingers. 

At this stage of the flourish you may reverse the process, thus bringing the coin back to its starting position, or 
better still, allow the coin to slip between the last two fingers onto the tip of the thumb which is brought 
underneath the hand to receive it. It is then carried balanced flat on the ball of the thumb back to its starting place 
and the same set of moves repeated as many times as you wish. 

Several variations are possible with this beautiful flourish. Some performers can keep two or more coins going at 
the same time with both hands simultaneously. 
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The Downs Coin Star 

This is more a feat of digital dexterity than a trick of magic. It is generally credited 
to T. Nelson Downs who used it primarily in his close-up work. 

Because the coins are balanced on the tips of the fingers and thumb it is important 
that large, heavy coins be employed. The feat is made easier and more sure-fire 
through the use of a little wax on the coin that is balanced on the thumb. (See Note 
at end.) 



Hold the right hand palm upward with the fingers extended and well apart. Show 
five coins in your left hand, then balance them on the ball parts of the thumb and 
four fingers as shown in Fig. 1. Turn to the left and pretend to dump the five coins 
into your left hand, but retain them in your right. To accomplish this, turn the right 
palm toward the body, bend the fingers inward and snap the coin on the tip of the 
thumb down onto the one on the tip of the forefinger. As the fingers thus curl inward 
one or two coins will usually clink together; this combined with the noise of the two 
balanced on the forefinger and thumb snapping together creates the illusion, by 
sound, of the coins actually falling into the left hand, Fig. 2. 

Close the left hand as if it actually held the coins, then turn back facing the 













spectators and drop the right hand to the side at a position just out of sight behind the 
right hip. Center your complete attention on your closed left hand, then open it 
suddenly and bring it palm against the chest as if throwing the coin through the 
body. Turn the left hand palm toward the spectators, showing it empty. 

While this is being done, the right hand, which is holding the coins flat-wise 
between the fingers, moves further behind the body as if catching the coins as they 
penetrate the body, and opens as shown in Fig. 1. The most difficult part of this 
move is getting the original coin back on the tip of the thumb. This can be facilitated 
by pointing the thumb and forefinger upward and separating them first, then the 
others are extended and the hand brought into view with the five coins balanced on 
the tips of the fingers and thumb in the form of the original star. 

Note: It is generally known that some of our top magicians do not always employ 
standard procedure in the presentation of certain effects. They have their own pet 
methods—methods known only to themselves. This is one reason why one magician 
is often mystified by another. 

T. Nelson Downs guarded well his pet method for performing The Coin Star 
because it has never before appeared in print. Although it is possible to perform the 
trick with ordinary coins after a considerable amount of practice, there is always a 
chance of failure. A good magician-a magician with a reputation to uphold-does not 
wish to take chances. He cannot afford to miss! The trick must work every time! 



The fact that Mr. Downs employed an aid other 
than skill in the performance of this trick was 
suspected by many but actually known to few. In 
September, 19511 had the privilege of examining 
some of Mr. Downs' effects, which are now in the 
hands of C. R. (Bud) Tracy. Among the gadgets 
and gimmicks I noticed a clip holding six dollar- 
size palming coins. Two of these were well-worn and smooth. One of these two was 
specially prepared by having a shallow cavity, the size of a dime, on one side, Fig. 3. 
In this hollowed out place was a bit of wax, now green with age. Discovering this I 
realized, here were the very coins that Downs used for performing the Coin Star! 
And this prepared coin was the one he placed on his thumb! Because of the wax the 
coin would safely adhere to the thumb and not fall off during the critical move of the 
trick. But you may wonder, why the indentation. Why wouldn't any coin do, 
providing it had a bit of wax on it? The reason for the cavity is twofold. First, the 
wax could be spread around the cavity, thus affording better adhesion to the ball of 
the thumb than a single ball of wax. Second, a coin thus prepared could be handled 
quite freely, manipulated, or stacked with the other coins without fear of sticking to 
them. 




I am told that Mr. Downs would sometime flip the coins into the air after performing 
the feat to show the absence of trickery. The prepared coin always landed wax-side 
down, therefore appearing quite ordinary. 

As mentioned earlier, this prepared coin stood out slightly from the rest because it 
was smoother in appearance. The spectators were unaware of a sixth coin which 
matched the prepared coin in appearance. On certain occasions after executing the 
Coin Star, Mr. Downs would switch the prepared coin for the extra, unprepared one, 
then the coins were shown freely without any preparation whatsoever. A clever bit 
of subtlety! 

A trapeze artist can do his act without tape on his wrists or rosin on his hands, but 
WHY TAKE CHANCES! Use a little wax and play safe. 
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Roll Down Flourish with Four Coins 

Hold a stack of four coins in your right hand between the tips of the first and third 
fingers, with the tip of the second finger resting against the outer edges and the tip of 
the thumb against the opposite inner edges, Fig. n Lower the thumb until it touches 
the inside of the outer joint of the third finger, then with a slight pressure on the two 
inner coins with the thumb, separate them a bit from the other two coins. Hold them 
in this position momentarily with the thumb and first and second fingers, while the 
third finger adjusts itself up against the tip of the thumb. Now by raising thumb and 
lowering the third finger the four coins will separate, a pair rolling out between the 
thumb and forefinger, and a pair rolling out between the second and third fingers, 
Fig. 2. 




Next, the little finger is brought up so its tip will be touching the side of the second 
finger and its back pressed against the edge of the outer coin. Simultaneously the 
thumb is lowered and its tip placed against the in side of the outer joint of the third 
finger which then presses against the edge of the rear coin, Fig. 3. The fingers are 
then separated, causing the coins to roll out and assume the position depicted in Fig. 
4. 










Besides practice, a considerable amount of feel and balance is required to execute 
this flourish with precision. 
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Downs Eureka Pass 

This beautiful vanish and reproduction of several coins was devised by that master 
coin manipulator, T. Nelson Downs. 

Effect: The magician shows four coins. Taking them one at a time in his right hand, 
he causes them to disappear by apparently tossing them into the air. After showing 
his hand empty back and front he proceeds to reproduce them one at time. 

Procedure: Show four coins (of a size you can easily back palm) and place them on 
a nearby table. Standing with your left side toward the audience, pick up one of the 
coins with your left hand and place it between the tips of the right forefinger and 
thumb. Keep the palm of the right hand toward the spectators, and as you go through 
the motions of tossing the coin upward into the air, back palm it. As soon as the coin 
is out of sight behind the right hand, remove the little finger from the lower edge, 
then hold it clipped in an oblique position between the first and second fingers. (See 
The Back Finger Clip .) 

Take up a second coin between the forefinger and thumb of the left hand (which is 
held back toward the spectators) and place it between the same fingers of the right 
hand. As this coin is placed in position, it is natural for the left second, third, and 
fourth fingers to go behind the right fingers. Under cover of the right fingers, and the 
action of placing the second coin between the right forefinger and thumb, seize the 
coin from behind the right fingers between the tips of the left second and third 
fingers as in Figs. 1 and 2, which are front and rear views, respectively, then 
separate the hands with the first coin concealed in the left hand. Actually the right 
hand is raised slightly to give the audience a better view of the coin it holds while 
the left hand moves inward toward the body and points at the right hand. 











Under cover of pretending to toss the second coin into the air with the right hand, 
back palm it, then hold it in the back finger clip as you did the first. While reaching 
for the third coin with the left hand, edge palm the first coin, (See The Edge Palm .) 
Then as you place this coin in the right hand, steal the second one from behind the 
right fingers in the same manner as you did the first. Continue these moves until 
three coins are edge palmed in the left hand and one is back palmed in the right 
hand. 

The second part of the routine consists of showing the right hand empty on both 
sides, then reproducing the coins one at a time with that hand. To accomplish this, a 
reversal of the foregoing moves must be executed. After vanishing the last coin with 
the right hand, show it empty on both sides by performing the front and back palm. 
Finally, reach up into the air and produce the coin between the forefinger and thumb. 

While doing this with your right hand you must ready a second coin with your left 
hand by removing it from the edge palm and holding it clipped between the tips of 
the second and third fingers. Bring your left hand up to your right to remove the just 
produced coin, and as you do so, deposit the coin from the left fingers between the 
first and second fingers of the right hand in the regular back finger clip. The left 
hand moves away visibly bearing the just produced coin, and drops it onto the table. 

Repeat the same set of moves to reproduce the remaining three coins. 

If you wish you may vary slightly the method of reproducing the last coin. After you 
have produced the third coin and deposited the fourth coin to the back of the right 
hand, instead of showing that hand empty in the orthodox fashion of the front and 
back palm, do this: Turn the right hand over to show its back, and as you do so 
transfer the coin to the Downs Palm (behind the thumb), then turn the hand over 


showing the palm and produce coin in the fashion described here . 







Downs considered the "Eureka" Pass one of his prettiest and most puzzling feats—an 
opinion shared by most coin manipulators. 
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"Eureka" Routine 

Arthur Punnar 

The following routine employs Downs’ Eureka Pass and Roll Down Production of 
Four Coins in a novel combination of effects. 

Procedure: Stand with your left side toward the audience and show four coins 
(dollars or halves) held in a fan between the left forefinger and thumb. Take one of 
the coins with your right hand, flip it into the air and catch it. Extend your right arm, 
close the fingers over the coin, then as you slowly turn your hand over, back palm 
the coin so it will be outside the first. The movement required to revolve the coin 
into position is hardly suspicious and should simulate a pulverizing action. 

Keeping the fingers together, turn the right hand around and open it. The empty 
palm now faces the audience with the coin in the familiar rear pinch between the 
first and second fingers. Both sides of the hand have been shown empty without the 
usual tricky manipulations. 

Let’s go over that again. The coin, you recall, is outside the fist, the back of the hand 
toward the audience. Before the hand is opened the tips of the thumb and first finger 
meet and when the hand is opened the thumb makes a circular rubbing motion 
against the finger to "annihilate" the last particle before the hand is shown empty. 

The effect is truly magical. 

Bring the left hand over to the right, and while placing a second coin between the 
tips of the right forefinger and thumb, the last three fingers of the left hand pass to 
the back of the right hand and seize the coin held there between the second and third 
fingers, alter the fashion of the standard Eureka Pass. As the hands separate, after 
placing the second coin in position for its vanish, you transfer the first coin to the 
edge palm. Follow the same procedure to vanish the second and third coins. 

The fourth coin, alter being maneuvered into the finger hold outside the fist as 
nreviouslv described, is then "worked" into a rear thumb nalm. The foreaoina 











position is probably the most convenient one to accomplish the back thumb palm, 
then the action of vanishing all four coins will appear practically identical. Separate 
the fingers, thus indicating that at no time were the closed fingers used to conceal 
the coin. (With practice, the thumb can be almost fully extended, resulting in a 
convincing acquitment.) 

The first part of the routine is now finished. At this point you have three coins edge 
palmed in your left hand, and one coin hidden behind your right hand in the back 
thumb palm. 

The next phase of the experiment consists of reproducing the four vanished coins, 
which is done in an entirely different manner from the Downs Eureka Pass , 
previously described. After a suitable pause, make a short upward thrust with your 
right hand, at the same time relaxing your grip on the coin and closing the hand into 
a fist. This causes the coin to fall into the hand which is then opened and the coin 
shown. 

Display the coin between the tips of the forefinger and thumb, then bring the left 
hand up to take it. In the action of doing this the right second and third fingers clip 
the edge palmed coins and carry them away as you quickly swing your body to the 
left. As you finish the turning movement of your body the back of your right hand 
should be toward the audience (with the three coins held between the tips of the 
curled middle fingers) and pointing to the coin held in the left hand. Do not attempt 
to palm the coins; if the second and third fingers are sufficiently curled the coins will 
be well concealed. Center your complete attention on the visible coin in your left 
hand as you maneuver the three coins in the right hand so they will be gripped by 
their edges between the tips of the first three fingers and thumb. 

As you swing back to the right, quickly execute the Roll Down move with the three 
coins so that only the space between the forefinger and thumb is vacant. Place the 
coin held by the left hand between the forefinger and thumb of the right, thus 
signifying the completion of the effect. 
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Rattle Box Routine 

Stewart Judah 

An effective routine for small intimate groups is this easy-to-do mystery by 
magicdom's master of subtlety, Stewart Judah. 

Effect: The mystery is in two parts. From a small wooden box, the performer 
removes a Chinese coin, which he shows and places in full view on the table. He 
then asks for the loan of a coin from a spectator, who marks it for future 
identification and drops it into the box. The performer never touches this coin. The 
box is shaken, proving the spectator's coin still inside, then it is placed on the table. 
Picking up the Chinese coin, performer drops it into an opaque tumbler, which he 
holds in one hand a few inches above the table as he places his other hand 
underneath the table. He commands the coin to penetrate the table and pass into his 
hand as the glass is brought suddenly down onto the table. He brings up his other 
hand, shows the Chinese coin and tosses it onto the table. 

In the second phase of the mystery the spectator's coin is caused to travel invisibly 
from the box to the glass. Taking up the box in one hand and the tumbler in the other 
he holds them some distance apart. He shakes the box again to prove that the coin is 
still there, then commands it to pass into the glass, where it is heard to arrive. The 
box is opened and shown empty and the coin dumped from the tumbler into the 
spectator's hand, who identifies it as his own. 

As the ads would say—no duplicate coins and no difficult moves! 

Requisites and Preparation: A rattle box, a Chinese coin (or any unusual coin), 
and an opaque tumbler such as the plastic variety used in the bathroom. 

The rattle box containing the Chinese coin is on the table and the tumbler nearby. 

Working: With the right hand, pick up the rattle box and shake it, causing the coin 
inside to rattle. Open the box and dump the coin into your left hand. Show it to a few 
nearby spectators, then place it on the table in full view. Ask for the loan of some 








small coin such as a nickel or a quarter and have it marked for future identification, 
then permit the spectator to drop the coin into the box. As you return to the table tilt 
the box slightly so the coin will slide out into your right hand, close the box, shake it 
(causing the rattle in the double bottom to sound), then place it in full view on the 
table. Apparently the coin is still in the box. Actually it is finger palmed in your 
right hand. 

Pick up the Chinese coin with your right hand and the tumbler with your left hand. 
Show the tumbler empty, then toss the Chinese coin into it. This is what you pretend 
to do. In reality you execute The Bobo Switch as you retain the Chinese coin finger 
palmed and toss the spectator's coin into the glass instead. Don't try to be fancy here. 
Make the switch as simple and natural as possible and no one will suspect an 
exchange. After rattling the coin in the glass, place it on the table. If the switch has 
been made properly the spectators will be convinced that the Chinese coin is in the 
tumbler. Actually it is hidden in your right hand and the spectator's coin is in the 
tumbler. 

State, "I will now cause the Chinese coin to penetrate the bottom of the glass and 
pass through the table into my hand." Suiting the action to the words, move your 
right hand underneath while the left hand raises the glass a few inches above the 
table. "Listen!" As the left hand brings the tumbler down onto the table the right 
hand snaps the coin against the underside of the table. "Did you hear it?" Bring the 
right hand up, show the coin and toss it onto the table, saying, "Here it is." Although 
you have not shown the tumbler empty (it still contains the spectator's coin) it will 
not be suspected. 

Pick up the glass with your left hand and the box with the right hand as you 
announce your next feat. "I will now cause the coin to leave the box (shake box, 
rattling it), describe an arc in the air and land in the glass." As you speak these 
words indicate the passage the coin will take with your eyes. Shake box again and 
exclaim, "Here it goes! Watch it!" Pretend to follow the flight of the non-existent 
coin as it leaves the box, flies upward through the air, then downward into the glass. 
The instant your eyes reach the glass lower it suddenly, causing the coin inside it to 
jingle, thus creating the illusion that the coin was actually caught in the glass. Open 
the box, show it empty and place it aside. Rattle the coin in the glass as you walk 
over to the spectator and damp it into his hand. He identifies it as his own. 
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Thieves and Sheep 

Milton Kort and Stewart Janies 

Here is a new version of an ancient trick. Originally it was worked with paper wads. 
A method using wooden blocks appeared on the magic market a few years ago, also 
a new version by Stewart Judah, called "The Alibi Twins," which makes use of two 
little figures and five imitation cookies. 

Effect: Relating a story about two thieves and some sheep, the performer shows two 
nickels and five pennies, which he places on the table in a row. His hands represent 
the two barns, the two nickels represent the thieves, and the five pennies represent 
the sheep. He takes up a nickel in each hand, then alternating with each hand, he 
picks up the five pennies so that alter all have been removed from the table he has 
one nickel and two pennies in his left hand and one nickel and three pennies in his 
right. The coins are returned to the table, then picked up again according to the 
story. But when he opens his hands he shows the two nickels together in his left 
hand and the five pennies in his right. 

Working: Sit at the table and secretly place two pennies on your right leg, which 
should be underneath the table. Borrow five pennies and two nickels. Arrange the 
pennies in a horizontal row in front of you near the edge of the table, with a nickel at 
each end. Begin the trick by saying, "A little mystery with five pennies and two 
nickels. The story concens two notorious thieves-represented by the nickels, who are 
out to steal the five sheep-represented by the pennies. My hands will be the two 
barns into which the thieves sneak in an effort to steal the sheep." 

Holding the hands palm downward, take up a nickel in each hand and say, "While 
the sheep herder is away the thieves creep into the barns. Then each thief takes a 
sheep." Pick up a penny with your right hand, then take the next one with your left 
hand. Alternate hands in picking up the pennies until there are none left on the table. 
You will have one nickel and two pennies in your left hand and one nickel and three 
pennies in your right. "The thieves are about to make their get-away when they hear 
the sheep herder returning. Quickly, they put the sheep back." Starting with your 
right hand, replace a penny on the table, then put back one from your left hand, and 








so on alternating hands, until all five pennies are back on the table in a row. Finally 
place the two nickels back in their original positions at the ends of the row. 

Lower your hands to the chair and hitch yourself a little closer to the table. While 
doing this, steal the two pennies from your right leg with your right hand, and hold 
them finger palmed at the base of the third and fourth fingers. Bring your hands to 
the top of the table and continue your story. "After the sheep herder leaves, the 
thieves again sneak into the two barns to steal the sheep." Pick up a nickel in each 
hand as before and hold the one in the right hand outside the fist between the tips of 
the fingers and the heel of the hand as described in Coin to Key, Fig. 4 . As you say, 
"Remember, there is a robber in each barn," bring your fists up together in a gesture 
and pass the nickel from the right fist to the left fist after the fashion described in the 
Fourth Method, Copper and Silver Transposition . 

Now you have both nickels in your left hand, two pennies in your right. Both hands 
are back up, and as you begin picking up the five pennies in the same order as 
before, state, "Each thief steals a sheep." Place the tips of the right first two fingers 
over the penny at the right end of the raw and slide it off the edge of the table toward 
yourself and take it in your hand. Apparently do the same thing with your left hand, 
but slide the penny at the left end of the row off the table into your lap instead. 
Repeat the same moves as you take the next coin legitimately with your right hand, 
then slide the next one off into your lap with your left hand as you pretend to take it 
in that hand. Take the remaining penny honestly in your right hand. 

The spectators now think you have a nickel and two pennies in your left hand and 
one nickel and three pennies in your right. Actually the left hand holds only the two 
nickels (as already explained), while the right holds the five pennies (two others are 
in your lap). "The sheep herder, sensing something wrong, returns again. But when 
he looks in the first barn he finds all the sheep." Open your right hand, showing the 
five pennies. "And when he looks in the second barn he finds the two thieves all by 
themselves." Open your left hand, showing the two nickels. At an opportune 
moment pick up the two pennies in your lap and pocket them with the coins on the 
table. 

A slightly different version using a trick coin can be found here under the same title. 
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Just Pretend 

Stuart Cramer 

A trick that requires simple sleights is usually favored by most magicians because such a trick allows the performer 
to concentrate on presentation and showmanship. The following trick, although not very difficult, requires careful 
timing and misdirection to put over successfully. Properly done it is a classic. 

As the spectators see it: With his sleeves rolled up, the magician shows a fifty-cent piece, places it in his left hand, 
then gestures with his right, showing unmistakably that the coin is actually in the closed left hand. He then makes a 
magic pass around his left hand, explaining that he is drawing the coin out of the hand. Pretending to hold the 
invisible coin in his right hand, he throws it away and his right hand is seen to be empty. The left hand is opened 
and it is seen to be empty also. 

Saying that the trick would not be complete unless he could bring the coin back, the magician pretends to pluck the 
coin from the air with his right hand, then pretends to put it back in his left. Another magic pass is made around his 
left hand and when it is opened a moment later the coin is seen to have returned. 

Required sleights: Three sleights are used, and all three are blended together into one continuous movement. The 
first involves the secret removal of the coin from the left fist; the second, getting the coin into The Downs palm and 
holding it there while you make a gesture of throwing it away and showing the right hand empty; and third, secretly 
putting the coin back into the left hand after it has been shown empty. These moves will be explained in detail. 

Working: Turn back your sleeves and stand with your body turned slightly to the left as you display a half dollar 
between the tips of the right fingers and thumb. Hold your left hand chest high, palm toward the audience, and say, 
"I will tell you exactly how this trick is done, but I assure you, you won't believe me. First, we will place the coin in 
the left hand." Bring the right hand over to place the coin in the left hand but push it between the left thumb and the 
base of the forefinger as in Fig. 1. 



The back of the right hand conceals this action from the spectators, and to them it appears that you merely placed 
the coin in the palm of the left hand. Fig. 2 shows the left fist with the coin hidden in a back thumb clip. 













Move the right hand back to the right so it will be palm outward as you gesture, Fig. 3, and say, "And now we start 
to pretend. But first, we must make a magic circle around the hand, like this." With a circular motion, pass the right 
hand around the left fist, Fig. 4, and as you do so, steal the coin. The actual mechanics are these: Move the right 
hand, palm down, over the top of the left fist and scoop the coin from the back of the left thumb with the right 
fingers as it makes a circular pass around the left hand, Fig. 5. 

Immediately after making the mystical pass and stealing the coin, say, "And now we pretend to draw the coin out of 
the fist." You are still turned slightly to the left and your left fist is held stationary at all times. An actual drawing, 
or pulling, motion is made, as though the fingertips, which never go near the left hand, were really trying to 
magically draw the coin out of the left hand. Under cover of this motion, which is a combination of an arm and 
finger movement, the coin is worked into the Downs palm. (See The Downs Palm.) 



This is the most difficult part of the manipulation, but it has the advantage of being covered by the motion of the 
right hand feigning to draw the coin out of the left fist. Just keep on pretending to pull it out of the left hand (and 
this is exactly what you tell the audience you are doing!) until you get the coin into the Downs palm position. The 
best way to do this is to use the thumb to push the coin between the first and second fingers, Figs. 6 and 7, then 
bend them inward and place the coin behind the thumb so it will be horizontal with the floor, Fig. 8. 

After the coin is Downs palmed make one more drawing motion, only 
slower, and say, "After we pretend to draw the coin out of the hand, 
we pretend to throw it away." Accompany these words by turning the 
body to the right and making a throwing motion with the right hand 
with a wrist action. (To prevent the spectators getting a flash of the 
coin as you swing right, place the tip of the thumb and forefinger 
together momentarily.) Follow the flight of the nonexistent coin as 
you pretend to toss the coin to your right, Fig. 9. 

Special attention should be given to the footwork to make the turn a 
graceful one. As you turn your body to the right, take a short step to 








the right with the right foot, while the other goes up on its toes. 


After pretending to toss the coin away with your right hand, reverse the foot and body movements and assume your 
original position, that is, your body turned slightly to the left. Your left hand is closed and the back of the right is 
toward the audience. 

Say, "Now if we have pretended well enough and used our imagination to the fullest extent, we will find that the 
coin has really flown away." After all movement has ceased, turn your gaze toward your left hand and slowly open 
it. Turn the hand over several times, showing it back and front with the fingers wide apart. 

Pause a split second after showing the left hand empty, then before the spectators' attention returns to the right 
hand, raise it, back outward and forefinger pointing partly upward in a gesture, and say, "The trick would not be 
very good if we were not able to get the coin back, so...." And with these words, turn again to the right (using the 
same body and foot movements as before), extend your right hand palm toward the audience (with the coin hidden 
in the Downs palm) and pretend to pluck an imaginary coin from the air, saying, "....we simply pretend to pluck the 
coin out of the air, like this...." (Do not produce the coin; do exactly what you tell the spectators you are doing — 
pretend to pluck a coin from the air.) "....and pretend to put it back into the hand...." 



As these words are spoken, turn back to the left and go through the motions of placing an imaginary coin in your 
left hand, Fig. 10. Left hand is open and obviously empty as the right draws away. Continuing, say, "....like that." 
On the words, "like that," repeat the motion of pretending to put a coin in the left hand, but this time you really DO 
drop the coin from the thumb palm into the left hand, Fig 11, which immediately closes over it. 


Then we make another magic pass around the hand." Move your right hand around your left but keep it clearly 


away from that hand. Turn to the audience and say, "And since we have been pretending all along, naturally the 
coin is right there in the fist where it has been all the time." With these last words, slowly open your left hand to 
disclose the coin lying on the palm. 

For best results perform the trick with a borrowed, marked coin. 

In essence the trick is a coin vanish and reproduction, but with the proper presentation and showmanship it 
becomes a beautiful little drama that is guaranteed to make a profound impression on magician and layman alike. 
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The Free and Unlimited Coinage of Silver 

This is the nonpareil of after-dinner tricks and smartly worked has a bewildering 
effect. Mr. Downs saw it performed by an itinerant conjurer in a Viennese cafe, and 
was so charmed that he purchased the secret and included it in his book The Art of 
Magic. 

Effect: A half dollar is exhibited in the performer's hand. A spectator is asked to 
select one of the objects on a dinner table. The coin disappears and is found under 
the object selected. A number of objects on the table are lifted in turn, and under 
each one a coin is found. 

Requisites and Preparation: Four half dollars, three of which are palmed in the 
right hand at the beginning of the experiment. 

Working: The conjurer calls attention to three objects on the table, say a napkin, a 
salt cellar and a cruet. In handling the objects he slips a coin under each, a la the 
cups and balls. One of the three objects is selected, and the performer, holding a half 
dollar in the right hand, apparently takes it in the left hand, and, holding this hand 
above the article, commands the coin to pass under it. The left hand is shown empty, 
and the performer lifts up the article with the right hand, revealing the coin. He takes 
this coin in the left hand and in replacing the article the coin in the right hand is 
introduced underneath. In the same manner coins are found under the other two 
articles, and there is always one coin palmed in the right hand. The performer, by the 
mere act of lifting up any article on the table, for the ostensible purpose of showing 
that there is nothing under it, can introduce a coin under it by the mere act of 
replacing the article. The production of coins under six or seven articles will be 
sufficient. 
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Coins and Cards 

Glenn Harrison 

Courtesy The Sphinx Publishing Corporation 


This is a pet trick of that well-known manipulator Glenn Harrison, from Denver, 
Colorado. Although the general effect is not new to magicians, the misdirection and 
complete surprise make it unique. The surprise comes when the spectators, believing 
they are witnessing a card trick, are suddenly aware of coins, coins, coins. 



Requisites and Preparation: Six well-worn half 
dollars (the old Liberty head halves are ideal for 
this particular trick because they are usually very 
smooth) and a deck of cards. 

Have three coins in your right coat or trousers 
pocket, the other three finger palmed in your left 
hand and hidden by the deck of cards, which is 
held in dealing position, Fig. 1. 


Working: Using both hands, spread the cards in a fan and have three spectators each 
select a card with special attention to free choice. After they have remembered their 
cards gather them together with your right hand, toss the deck onto the table with 
your left hand and immediately transfer the three chosen cards to your left hand, 
where they are held in the position shown in Fig. 1. Both hands now take hold of the 
cards by the fingertips underneath and thumbs on top, taking care to hold the coins 
snugly underneath and out of sight. 










State that you will show the three cards 
one at a time so all will know what they 
are. As you say this begin fanning the 
cards face down by pulling the bottom 
card to the left with the left fingers and 
the top card to the right with the right 
fingers. The coins automatically fan with 
the cards, left fingers holding onto the 
two top coins and right fingers drawing 
bottom coin to the right in a fan, Fig. 2. 

Now for the showing of the cards, which is bold but very clean cut. Draw off the 
coin to the right as you draw off the card to the right. Do not draw if off with 
pressure or the coin will "talk," but rather let the coin drop onto the right fingers. 
When it is free of the other coins simply hold the card (with the coin underneath) 
between the tips of the right fingers and thumb, then bring it to a vertical position, 
showing its face. 

As you do this the right fingers pull the coin to the 
extreme right edge of the card, thus showing the 
card's full face, Fig. 3. When it is turned face down 
again the fingers slide the coin back under the card 
and it is placed, coin underneath, on the table or 
floor. This move of showing the card is so innocent 
no one ever dreams you are hiding a coin. To prevent 
the coins "talking" perform the trick on a cloth 
covered table, or better still, on the rug. The other 
two cards are shown in exactly the same way, always 
letting the coin drop onto the fingers before pulling 
the card away. 

You now have three cards in a row with the coins underneath. The spectators still 
think you are doing a card trick. 

Remove the three coins from the right pocket and place them on the table. Now you 
go through a routine of vanishing the three coins one at a time and causing them to 
appear underneath the cards. The moves for accomplishing this are as follows: Pick 
up one coin with your palm down right hand and as you pretend to deposit it in the 
left retain it palmed in the right. Make a throwing motion with the left hand toward 
the card on the left end of the row as you open and show the hand empty. 

With the palm down left hand, grip the outer left corner of the card between the tips 










of the fingers underneath and thumb on top, and lift it up, exposing the coin. The 
instant the left hand lifts the card the right hand releases its palmed coin, permitting 
it to drop onto the cupped fingers. Without hesitating, the left hand turns the card 
face up, brings it back to the right hand, which turns slightly clockwise and takes it 
between the fingers underneath and thumb on top in such a manner that the coin will 
be hidden underneath the card. 




Fig. 4 shows how the card is lifted to expose the coin, while Fig. 5 shows card being 
taken in the right hand. As the right hand moves toward the table with the card and 
hidden coin, the left hand draws the visible coin inward a few inches, then the right 
hand deposits the card and coin over the exact spot originally occupied by that card. 
The moves of vanishing the coin, picking up the card, drawing the coin inward with 
the left hand and returning the card to the table with the right must be executed as 
one continuous, unhesitating action-not too fast, and certainly not too slow either. 

If the moves are made as described it should appear that you picked up a coin with 
your right hand, placed it in your left, tossed it toward the end card, lifted the card to 
expose the coin, then returned the card to the table. 


Treat the second and third visible coins in 
the same manner to cause them to 
apparently vanish and appear under the 
next two cards. At the finish of this action 
there will be three face up cards, with a 
coin under each one, and three visible 
coins, Fig. 6. No one will be aware of the 
presence of the three hidden coins under the cards, so the next phase of the trick 
comes as a genuine surprise. 



State that you will now do the trick the hard way. Pick up the three visible coins and 
display them in an overlapping row in your palm up right hand. Execute the Vanish 
















for Several Coins (a) as you turn your hand inward and over, pretending to dump the 
coins into your waiting left hand below, but retaining them in the right hand. The 
sound created by this pass convinces the spectators that the coins actually arrived in 
the left hand. Make a throwing motion with your left hand toward the three cards, 
then, with the left hand, turn them over one at a time with a snapping action, 
exposing the three coins. 

Instead of using the above named vanish you can employ The French Drop or The 
Click Pass (b) . Coins are picked up quickly with the fingers of the right hand where 
they mingle with the palmed coins and are placed back in the right pocket. 

The routine requires more confidence than skill. When you come to the coin 
vanishes breeze right through them. Don't worry about making an expert coin pass. 
Just toss the coin back and forth from hand to hand, then retain it in the right hand as 
you pretend to toss it back in the left and immediately throw it toward one of the 
cards. Each move blends smoothly into the next one and they all happen so fast it is 
impossible for the spectators to follow them. 
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Chapter 10 

Coin Boxes 

The Okito Coin Box 

Coins Through Box and the Hand 

Okito Box, Coin and Handkerchief 
Routine with an Okito Coin Box and a Silk 

Silver to Copper with the Okito Coin Box 

The Half Dollars and the Okito Box 

The George Boston Combination Coin Box 

Copper and Silver Transposition with Combination Coin Box 

The German Coin Box 

The Paul Fox Coin Boxes (and 3 tricks therewith) 
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The Okito Coin Box 

If it hadn't been for a chronic case of indigestion the Okito coin box probably would not have 
been invented. Back in 1911, Theodore Bamberg (Okito) operated a magic shop at 1193 
Broadway, New York City, and had as his partner a man named Joe Klein, who suffered 
constantly from indigestion. Joe kept a drawer full of pills for his ailment. One day, while 
waiting for a customer to drop in the shop, Okito was idly toying with one of Joe's pill boxes 
when he suddenly discovered that the lid would fit on the bottom as well as on the top of the box. 
This gave him an idea. He turned the box upside down in his hand and placed the lid on the 
bottom. Shaking the box, the pills would rattle inside, but when he lifted the box from his hand 
the pills would stay in his hand. He immediately tried the mystery on his partner by causing the 
pills to vanish from the box, then reproducing them elsewhere. Joe was completely fooled. 

Okito then conceived the idea of making the box of a size to take a fifty-cent coin so it could be 
used for a magic trick. Thus the Okito coin box was born. The boxes were manufactured in large 
quantities and sold to magicians all over the country by Roterberg, Yost and Company, Sam 
Bailey, W. D. LeRoy, and Martinka and Company. The box sold for fifty-cents in those days and 
couldn't be produced fast enough to meet the demand. It became so popular that today there are 
few magicians who do not own an Okito coin box in one form or another. 



In recent years the box has been modernized and specifically weighted, which makes it easier to 
handle. Fig 1 shows the original Okito coin box while Fig. 2 shows it modern counterpart. 
Although either box can be used in most of the routines, many magicians still prefer the old style 
box. 















Upon examining the box you will note that the lid can be placed on either the top or the bottom 
and the box will look the same either way. This is the simple principle on which all tricks with 
the box depend. 



Handling: Place a coin in the box and allow it to rest on the left fingers as in Fig. 3. The lid is in 
the right hand between the forefinger and thumb. Tilt the box so the spectators can see the coin, 
then bring the lid over and place it on the box-not on the top, but the bottom. This is done as 
follows: As the right hand approaches the left hand it screens the box from view while the left 
fingers bend inward, turning the lower part of the box upside down. Fig. 4. Straighten the left 
fingers and put the lid on the bottom of the box. Fig. 5. 




If these moves are properly executed it appears to the spectators that you merely placed the lid 
on the box. 

As the right hand moves away the spectators see the box lying on the left fingers as in Fig. 6. 
Place the left thumb on top of the lid and shake the box to show that it still contains the coin. 





You can now remove the box from your left hand 
with your right and the coin will remain on the left 
fingers in finger palm position. But you will have 
to watch your angles as you do this. Otherwise the 
spectators may get a flash of the coin. If you are 
performing standing, with the spectators seated, 
you will have nothing to worry about, but if this is 
not the case you will have to curl your left fingers 
slightly as you remove the box with your right 
hand, Fig. 7. This action conceals the coin until it 
can be finger palmed and the hand turned back 
toward the spectators. 


Another way of secretly turning over the box is 

as follows: Hold the lower section of the box between the tips of the first three fingers and 
thumb. The palm up right hand is nearby, holding the lid between the tips of the forefinger and 
thumb, Fig. 8. 




Show the coin in the box, then bring the right hand over to place the lid on. As this is done the 
extended second, third and fourth fingers of the right hand shield the box from view as the left 
fingers turn it over, Fig. 9. The lid is then placed on the bottom of the box and the right hand 
moves away, revealing the covered box lying on the fingers in exactly the same position it would 
had the bottom not been reversed. The box is immediately shaken to show that the coin is still 
inside. Although this move is slightly more difficult than the first it is much more convincing and 
for this reason it should be preferred. 

One Hand Method: With this method you may allow a spectator to place the coin in the box 
and put on the lid. 










After this has been done, take the box in your right hand, allowing it to rest on the outer joints of 
the two middle fingers. Under cover of rattling the coin in the box you make a secret turn-over 
move with the bottom section as follows: Grasp the lid between the forefinger and thumb and lift 
it up so the second, third and fourth fingers can bend inward, causing the bottom of the box to 
turn over on the palm, Fig. 10. At the same time, bend the forefinger inward and slide the lid 
back into the crotch of the thumb, Fig. 11. Hold the lid in this position while the thumb goes to 
the top of the lid and presses it down onto the bottom of the box in the palm. Fig. 12. Practice the 
moves so you can blend them together smoothly as you shake the box. 

When the hand comes to a halt, after shaking the box, the bottom will be upside down on the 
hand, covering the coin underneath. Everything seems fair. 

Hand to Hand Throw: After making one of the above secret turn-over moves you can toss the 
box and its contents from hand to hand without losing or exposing the coin. Even though the 
bottom is inverted the coin will not fall out if the toss is made with care. 

Allow the box to rest on the fingers, then simply toss it into the other hand. Hold the receiving 
hand a little lower than the other and move the hand downward a trifle the instant the box lands 
on the fingers. This helps to prevent the box from turning over or the lid sliding off. The moment 
the box lands in the receiving hand, place the thumb on the lid and shake the box. Continue the 
rattling for a moment, then toss it back into the other hand. Actually no great skill is required to 
execute this move properly. It is more a knack than a feat of skill. If the move is made in a 
casual, offhand manner it appears very convincing. 





All the foregoing moves can be performed with any 
number of coins up to four. (The modern Okito coin box 
holds four half dollars.) 

After performing a trick with the box it will be necessary 
to show the box empty. To do this, hold the box in the 
right hand between the tips of the first two fingers and 
thumb, keeping the open bottom of the box away from the 
audience. Hold the palm up left hand about eight or ten 
inches below and directly underneath the right hand. Press 
the tip of the second finger against the front rim of the 
bottom section of the box as the thumb releases it from the 
inner side. This causes the bottom to begin turning over 
the instant it leaves the lid. Since the bottom part of the 
box is its heaviest part, it will turn over in mid-air, Fig. 13, and land right side up in the palm of 
the left hand below. Lower the right hand slightly, and drop the lid opening upward beside the 
bottom section in the left hand. 
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Coins Through Box and the Hand 

Effect: The magician shows a half dollar and an Okito coin box. The coin is placed 
in the box and the lid put on. He shakes the box to prove that the coin is still there, 
then places it on the back of his palm down hand, which he holds a few inches above 
the table top. Giving the box a tap with a pencil, the coin is caused to penetrate the 
box and fall to the table. The box is then opened and shown empty. 

Working: Show the box and the half dollar. Have the box examined if you wish, 
then place the coin in the box. As you put on the lid, execute the secret turn-over 
move, then shake the box with the left hand as you show the right empty. Toss the 
box and the half dollar into the right hand and shake it again while you show the left 
hand empty. 

With the left hand, grasp the box and lift it off the right hand, leaving the coin finger 
palmed as the hand turns over and the box is placed on the back of the right hand. 
Give the box a tap with a pencil or small wand and release the finger palmed coin, 
which falls to the table. Show the box empty using the moves for the purpose. 

An excellent "coins through the table" effect can be performed using practically the 
same moves. 

Seat yourself at the table and show the box. Borrow four half dollars and have them 
marked for future identification. Have a spectator place the coins in the box and put 
on the lid. Take the box, execute the one hand secret turn-over move and toss the 
box into the left hand, then back into the right. Steal the coins in your right hand as 
you take the box and place it on the table with your left hand. Move the right hand 
underneath the table and quietly place the stack of coins on the right leg. Do this 
while talking to the spectators and telling them what you intend to do. By this time 
the right hand is again on top of the table. 

Move the box to the center of the table, show your right hand empty and place it 
underneath the table. Lift the box a few inches from the table and bring it sharply 
down on the table as you say, "Pass!" Immediately rattle the coins underneath the 








table with your right hand, then bring them up and pour them onto the table. Show 
the box empty. Return the coins and have their owners identify their marks. 
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Okito Box, Coin and Handkerchief 

Effect: A borrowed, marked coin is caused to pass from an Okito coin box into the 
knot of a spectator's handkerchief which he tied himself. 

Method: Have an Okito box and a half dollar in the right trousers pocket, and a 
pencil in a coat pocket. Reach into the trousers pocket, finger palm the half dollar, 
remove the box and pass it for examination. While the box is being examined, 
remove the pencil from your coat pocket and place it on the table. Take the box back 
and place it on the table with the pencil, then request the loan of a half dollar and a 
handkerchief. When the coin is produced ask that it be marked for future 
identification, and while this is being done take the handkerchief and throw it over 
your left forearm. Take the marked coin and as you pretend to toss it onto the table 
beside the box, execute The Bobo Switch instead. Or, if you prefer, you may have a 
goblet on the table and execute the Shaw-Judah Coin Switch as you pretend to toss 
the coin into it. 


Drop your right hand to your side, let 
the spectator's coin slide down to the 
fingers and hold it by its edges 
between the tips of the first and little 
fingers. (This is the same grip you 
would use if you were about to back 
palm it.) Take a corner of the 
handkerchief in such a manner that 
the coin will go underneath it and be covered by the fingers. Grasp the diagonally 
opposite corner of the handkerchief with your left hand and stretch it out taut 
between your two hands. The coin is now between the folds of the right corner of the 
handkerchief, held in place with the fingers in front and the thumb at the rear, Fig. 1. 

Twirl the handkerchief rope-fashion, tossing the lower corners over toward the front, 
thus forming the handkerchief in a kind of a tube. 














Ask the spectator from whom you borrowed 
the handkerchief to take it by the comers 
and tie it into a knot, As he reaches for it, 
bring the hands together slightly so the 
handkerchief will sag in the middle, and 
release the coin, which slides down inside 
the tube to the center, Fig. 2, then place the 
corners in his hands. As you give him the 
two ends of the handkerchief do so with a 
little flourish to cover the movement of the 
coin sliding to the center. Instruct him to tie 
a knot in the center of the handkerchief and to release either end. The borrowed coin 
is now safely within the knot of the handkerchief but the spectators think it is still on 
the table. 

Go to the table, pick up the supposedly marked half dollar and place it in the Okito 
box. As you put on the lid, execute the secret turn-over move. Rattle the coin and 
toss the box from hand to hand a time or two, finishing with it in the right hand. 

Take the box with your left hand and retain the coin finger palmed in your right. 

Pick up the pencil with your right hand, being careful not to expose the palmed coin. 
Touch the tip of the pencil to the box saying that you will remove the coin from the 
box on the point of the pencil. Pretend to carry the coin away on the tip of the pencil 
and say, "Here it is. No, it isn't in the box." Shake the box. It doesn't rattle because 
there is nothing in it. "You see, the coin is actually on the tip of the pencil." Walk 
over and touch the knot of the handkerchief with the pencil and say, "It is now in the 
knot. Will you feel it, sir. Is it there?" He will admit that it is. Have him untie the 
knot and remove the coin, and while all eyes are on him, place the pencil in your 
pocket and leave the duplicate coin. After he removes the coin have it identified and 
return it to its owner. The only thing left to do is to show the Okito box empty, 
which you do, using the move for the purpose. 

The trick can also be performed without the use of a duplicate coin. In this case, 
allow the spectator to place the coin in the box himself. Take the box from him and 
steal out the coin using the one hand method, then place the box aside for a moment. 
Load the coin in a second spectator's handkerchief and have him tie a knot in it as in 
the first version. Pick up the box and tell the spectators that you will cause the coin 
to fly from it into the knot of the handkerchief held by the spectator. Make a 
mystical pass, then show the box empty. Conclude as already described. 
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Routine With an Okito Coin Box and a Silk 

Jack Chanin 

Effect: Four half dollars are placed in the bottom section of the Okito box and 
covered with a silk handkerchief before placing on the lid. In this condition the box 
and coins are placed on the back of a spectator's hand. The performer gives the 
spectator a small wand with which to tap the box three times. After tapping the box 
the silk is pulled from between the two sections of the box, then the box is shown 
empty. The coins have vanished without a trace. 

Requisites and Preparation: A dark colored silk handkerchief about 15 inches 
square, four half dollars (old, worn ones are best), a small wand about the size of a 
toothpick (these can be purchased cheaply from your magic dealer in lots of 100), 
and an Okito box. 

Have the coins in the box in the right trousers pocket, the silk in the right coat 
pocket and the small wand in the left coat pocket. 

Working: Remove the silk from your pocket, show it, then drape it over your left 
forearm. Take out the Okito box next and dump out the four coins onto the table. 
After showing the box, place the lid on the table and hold the bottom part at the base 
of the two middle fingers of your palm up left hand. 








Pick up the coins and drop them into the 
box. With your right hand, remove the 
silk from your left forearm and drape it 
over the coin filled box. Pick up the lid 
and place it on top, so the silk will be 
between the lid and the box, Fig. 1. 

Place the left thumb on the lid and shake 
the box so everyone can hear that the 
coins are still inside. With your right 
hand, pick up one corner of the silk and 
make a few passes over the box. Snap 
your right fingers and announce that the coins have disappeared. Remove the lid 
with your right hand and pull the silk back over your left forearm exposing the coins 
still in the box. Act surprised that the coins are not gone. 

Grasp the silk with your right hand and again spread it over the box and coins. 

Under cover of doing this, and while making some remark about not saying the 
proper magic words, quietly turn over the box with your left fingers. Take the lid 
from the table and place it on the box as before, only this time, unknown to the 
spectators, the bottom section of the box is upside down. Place your left thumb on 
the lid and rattle the coins to prove they are still there. 

Ask a spectator to hold out his left hand, back up. Grip both sections of the box 
through the handkerchief with your right forefinger and thumb, and lift it up and 
away from the coins which are retained finger palmed in your left hand. The silk 
acts as a screen and conceals the coins momentarily as the box is lifted away. As the 
right hand moves away with the box and silk, turn the left hand palm inward and 
point to the box and silk in the right hand. Place the box with the silk on the back of 
the spectator's hand and tell him you will let him be the magician. As you caution 
him to hold his hand still, place your left hand in your coat pocket, leave the coins, 
and bring out the wand. Hand him the wand with the request that he tap the box with 
it three times, then allow him to keep the wand as a souvenir. 

Place the fingers and thumb of your palm down right hand over the box and hold it 
lightly while your left hand grasps a corner of the silk and pulls it free. As the silk 
comes away the lid remains on the box. Shake the silk to show it empty and throw it 
over your right forearm. Take the box from him and show it empty using the moves 
described earlier. The coins are gone and there is no clue to the mystery. 

All moves are standard, but the clever addition of the silk and the small wand create 
an entirely different and baffling effect. 
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Silver to Copper with the Okito Coin Box 

Dr. Carl L. Moore 

Effect: A spectator drops a silver coin in the Okito box. The lid is placed on and the 
box shaken to prove that the coin is still there. The box is then given to a spectator to 
hold. He shakes the box and the coin is again heard to rattle, but when he opens the 
box the silver coin is seen to have changed to a copper one. The performer's hands 
are empty. 

Method: No new moves are necessary to perform this startling change. As you 
begin the trick have an English penny (or some foreign coin) up your right sleeve. 
Hand the fifty-cent piece to a spectator to look over, then have him drop it in the 
box. As you put on the lid execute the secret turnover move so the lid goes on the 
bottom. 

While rattling the coin in the box with your left hand, drop your right to your side, 
catch the copper coin as it falls from the sleeve and hold it finger palmed. The box 
lies at the base of the two middle fingers of the palm up left hand. Grip the box 
between the thumb on the inner side and the forefinger on the outer side, lift it up 
and away from the coin, and place it in the right hand directly over the finger palmed 
copper coin and immediately rattle the box. Watch your angles as you do this. 

Turn your left hand inward slightly and curl the second, third and fourth fingers 
inward on the coin as you swing slightly to the right to place the box in the right 
hand. The box is transferred from the left hand to the right under the pretext of 
shaming it to the spectators on the right. Now the copper coin is in the box and the 
silver coin is finger palmed in your left hand. 

Now you must make the one hand turnover move before handing the box to a 
spectator. This you do as you rattle the coin in the box. When you turn to the left to 
hand the box to a spectator, the left hand, hidden by the body, disposes of its coin in 
the left coat pocket. After a bit of byplay have the spectator open the box to discover 
the copper coin. Everything may now be examined. 
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The Half Dollars and the Okito Box 

J. Elder Blacrledge 

Effect: The magician empties five half dollars from an Okito coin box, places the coins on the table and covers them 
with the bottom section of the box. One coin leaves the box and travels to his left hand. Then the remaining four are 
held in his right hand, but again a coin passes to his left hand. Now he places two coins on the back of his left hand, 
covers them with the box and holds his right hand below. One coin penetrates his left hand and appears on the back of 
his right. Finally, he places four coins on the table, covers them with the box and holds the fifth one in his left hand. 
This coin leaves the hand and joins the others underneath the box. 

Requisites and Preparation: An Okito coin box, four half dollars and one cut down half and shell . Because this old 
style shell coin looks exactly like any other half dollar in size and thickness it will stack perfectly with the other coins 
and fit into the box. The coins are placed heads up in the box as follows: First, the three half dollars, then the shell 
covered coin, then the other half dollar on top. Put the lid on the box and you are ready to begin. 

Working: Hold the box containing the coins with your left hand. Lift off the lid and place it aside—it plays no further 
part in the trick. Dump the coins out of the box onto the fingers of your right hand, tails up, show the box empty and 


Transfer the stack of coins to your left hand so they will still be tails up, spread 
them out in an overlapping row with the right fingers, showing and counting five 
coins. The shell covered coin (opening of shell up) lies second from the inner end 
of the row, Fig. 1. With the right fingers and thumb, push the coins together and 
slide them forward onto the left fingers. Take the top three coins with the right 
fingers (underneath) and thumb (on top) and spread them out in a fan. 

Fan the two remaining coins with the left hand; call attention to the number you 
have as you show the two fans on both sides. Place the fan of three underneath the 
two coins in your left hand, square them together and place the stack, tails up, on 
the palm of your left hand. The shell covered coin (opening of shell up) is on top. 


place it upside down on the table. 





Grip the stack of coins by its edges between the tips of the thumb and middle finger of the palm down right hand, with 
the tip of the forefinger resting on top, Fig. 2. Lift off the four top coins, retaining the bottom one palmed in the left 











hand, and turn both hands over simultaneously. At the completion of this maneuver you will be holding the stack of 
four coins, heads up, between the tips of the thumb and middle finger of your palm up right hand, with the tip of the 
forefinger pressing upward against the nested coin from below. Fig. 3 shows the correct position of the coins in the 
right hand, and the left hand (with the fifth coin hidden in its palm) about to retake the stack in preparation for the next 
move which follows immediately. 


Take the coins between the thumb and middle finger of the palm down left 
hand and spread them on the table from right to, left so that each coin 
overlaps about half the other, Fig. 4. The cut-down coin is allowed to drop 
from the shell first, then the shell, then the other three coins. Let it be clearly 
seen that there are five coins on the table. In reality there are only three half 
dollars. The shell and its coin make the other two. And there is one real half 
palmed in the left hand. 

Pick up the upside down box 

between the fingers and thumb of the palm down left hand, then with the aid 
of the inside rim of the box (which is tilted slightly) and the right forefinger, 

Fig. 5, slowly push the coins together and cover them with the box. As this 
is done the shell slips over its coin. 

Close the left hand into a fist and hold it some distance away from the box. 

Pretend to extract a coin from the box with the right hand and toss it toward 
the left. Open the left hand, show its coin and drop it on the table to the left. Lift the box with the right hand, then using 

the tips of the right and left first fingers, spread out the coins so they do not overlap, showing four coins. 

Now slide the three real half dollars off the table one at a time and place them, tails up, in an overlapping row in the left 
hand. Take the shell covered coin last and add it to the forward end of the row (opening of shell up). Show and count 
them as four coins. With the right fingers and thumb, push the coins together. 

Repeat the first moves as you retain one palmed in your left hand and 
spread the others in an overlapping row on the palm up right hand, Fig. 6. 

While showing the coins, drop the left hand to your side and shift the coin 
in that hand to finger palm position. While you slowly close your right hand 
over the coins (which action causes the shell and its coin to nest), bring up 
your left hand, palm toward the spectators, with the second, third and fourth 
fingers curled over the coin and the forefinger pointing upward as you 
gesture and caution the spectators to "Watch." (For a full description of this 
subtle concealment, click here .) Close the left hand into a fist and hold both 
hands far apart. Make a throwing motion with the right hand toward the left, 
then open the left hand showing the half dollar, and place it on the table with the first one. Open the right hand, show 
three coins (two real coins and the shell covered coin on the bottom) and spread them out on the palm with the left 
fingers. All are heads up. 

Remove one of the genuine coins with the left hand and place it on the table with the other two. Two remain in the right 
hand-one is the real half dollar, the other is the shell covered coin. Take the real coin with the left fingers and thumb 
and display it on both sides as you show one in the right hand in the same manner. Shift the real coin in the left hand so 
it rests, heads up, at the base of the two middle fingers (finger palm position), then place the shell covered coin 
(opening of shell down) on top of and slightly overlapping the real coin to the right. Fig 7. Show the two coins in the 
left hand-the right hand is empty. 












Holding the right hand vertically (palm inward and fingers pointing to the left), grip the shell by its opposite edges 
between the tip of the thumb and forefinger with the tip of the second finger underneath, Fig. 8. Now the following 
moves must be executed simultaneously: Lift the shell covered coin away from the left hand as that hand retains the real 
half dollar finger palmed and turns back uppermost. At the same time the right thumb and forefinger raise the shell up 
off the cut-down coin and the second finger (with the cut-down coin balanced on its tip) moves inward, separating the 
two parts and making them appear as two coins, Fig. 9. The lifting away and separating the shell from its coin is all one 
movement and must be done as the left hand turns back uppermost. Practice this move in front of a mirror and realize 
its complete deceptiveness. Properly done it appears that you merely lifted the two coins from the left hand and turned 
that hand over. 




Place the shell on the back of the left hand, show the cut-down coin on both sides, then slip its edge under one edge of 
the shell, Fig. 10. In finger palm position in the same hand is the real half dollar. Pick up the box with the right hand 
and slip it over the coin and shell on the back of the left, which action causes them to nest as one coin. Show the right 
hand empty and as you do this release the finger palmed coin in the left hand allowing it to drop onto the curled fingers, 
then move the fingers of the palm up right hand between the ends of the left curled fingers and the left palm, Fig. 11. 



Grip the coin lying on the left fingers in back palm position of the right 
hand, turn the right hand back uppermost and straighten the left fingers, 
all in one move. At this point both hands are palm down and the real half 
dollar is lying on the back of the right fingers directly underneath the box, 
which you remember is on the back of the left hand, Fig. 12. 

Ask a nearby spectator to press lightly on the top of the box with his 
forefinger. Raise the left hand and move it to the left, ex posing the half 
dollar lying on the right fingers, then let it slide off beside the three on the 
table, lift the box with the right hand from the back of the left hand, show 
the box empty and place it on the table. Pick up the shell covered coin 
and show it as one coin. Apparently the other coin passed through the 


back of the left hand onto the right fingers 






Now take up the four real coins from the table, square them in a heads up stack, add the 
shell covered coin (good side of shell up) to the top and held them by their edges between 
the first two fingers and thumb of the palm up left hand, Fig. 13. With the right forefinger 
and thumb, lift off the shell (only) and immediately turn the left hand back uppermost and 
deposit the stack, tails up, on the table behind the box. The box partially conceals the coins 
and prevents the sharp eye of a spectator from discovering that there are five and not four 
as you pretend. Lift the box with the left hand and place it over the stack. To the spectators 
it should appear that you merely lifted off the top coin, put the remaining four on the table 
and covered them with the box. Actually there are five coins underneath the box, four of 
which are genuine, while the bottom one is the cut-down coin. The shell is exhibited in the 
right hand as a coin. 

Deposit the shell (good side up, of course) on the fingers of the palm up left 
hand, then apparently turn it over as follows: Grip the shell by its forward 
edge between the tips of the right forefinger (below) and thumb (on top) and 
place the second finger in position as shown in Fig. 14. With a 
counterclockwise movement of the right hand, pretend to turn the shell over 
but revolve it between the tips of the first and second fingers (which action is 
hidden by the back of the right hand) and deposit it heads up on the left 
fingers in the same position it originally occupied. The move should be made 
immediately after placing the shell on the left fingers, and before the 
spectators have had a chance to notice which side of the coin was up. It 
should appear to the spectators that you simply turned the coin over. 

Pick up the shell with the right hand, show the left hand empty front and back, close it into a fist and hold it back 
uppermost and about waist high. Flolding the shell vertically between the tips of the fingers and thumb of the palm 
down right hand, bring it over and rest its lower edge on the back of the left fist. Perform Through the Fland (b) , as you 
apparently push the shell through the back of the left hand. At the completion of this move show the shell lying on the 
fingers of the palm up left hand. 

The final phase of the routine is to vanish the shell and lift the box and show five coins. This is accomplished as 
follows: 




Grip the shell (which is still lying on the fingers of the left hand) by its inner 
edge between the first two fingers (on top) and thumb (underneath) of the right 
hand and drag it back onto the left palm, at the same time closing the left fingers 
over it. Release your grip on the shell with the right hand and point to the box. 
Open the left hand, show the shell still there, then move it back onto the fingers. 
Take the shell as before and again drag it back onto the left palm. Under cover of 
this and the action of closing the left fingers, clip the shell by its right edge 
between the tips of the right second and third fingers, then curl those fingers 
inward, extracting the shell from the left hand. The forefinger alone remains in 
the left fist as the right second and third fingers straighten and carry the shell 
underneath the left hand, where it is held (good side up) against the back of the 
left hand by the tip of the right second finger, Fig. 15. 







Withdraw the right forefinger from the left fist and move the hand back and grip 
the left wrist. As this is done the right second finger slides the shell along 
underneath the left hand to the wrist where it is finger palmed in the right hand as 
you illustrate to a spectator how you want him to hold your wrist, Fig. 16. 

Let go of your wrist (retaining the shell finger palmed) and have the spectator 
hold it. Point to the box with the right hand as you suddenly exclaim "Go!" Ask 
the spectator if he felt anything. Regardless of what he says, slowly open your left 
hand and show it empty. Lift the box from the stack of coins with the right hand, 
then with the tips of the first fingers of each hand, spread out the coins, showing 
five. Apparently the coin (shell) passed from your left hand to join the other four 
underneath the box. 

Pick up the cut down coin with the left hand and take it in your palm down right hand. While reaching for a second coin 
with the left hand, add the shell to its coin in the right hand. Place the four real coins with the shell covered half in the 
right hand and show them as five coins. Return them to the box, place on the lid and put the box in your pocket. 
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The George Boston Combination Coin Box 

The newest version of the Okito coin box has a recessed bottom just deep enough to 
take a half dollar or an English penny. Otherwise, the box appears the same as the 
one shown in Fig. 2, The Okito Coin Box . With a coin hidden in the recessed 
bottom, the box may be balanced on one finger and coin will not fall out. 

The box takes four half dollars, and with an extra one hidden in the recessed bottom 
it will still appear full of coins alter the secret turn-over has been made and the four 
coins stolen. 

Practically all routines using the standard Okito box can be worked with this one. 

Here is a version of the Coins Through Box and the Hand by George Boston, which 
will give you a general idea on the overall handling. After learning this routine you 
will find that others can be readily adapted to the box also. 

Effect: Some half dollars are placed into the box, which is set on the palm ol the 
hand and shown to still contain the halves. The lid is put on the box. The hand is 
turned over and the box placed on the back of the hand. Again the lid is raised to 
show the coins. The lid is then replaced and the coins are commanded to leave the 
box one at a time and pass through the hand onto the table. The box is then opened 
and shown empty. 

Method: Take five half dollars in the right hand but DO NOT call attention at any 
time to the number of coins used. Show the box and place it on top of the coins in 
the hand. On removing the box from the stack, the rim will pick up one coin from 
the top of the stack. Hold this hidden coin in place as you put the box on the palm of 
the right hand. Take off the lid and drop the four coins within. Put the lid back on. 
Now pick up the box from the palm of the hand and while shaking it to show that the 
coins are still there, execute the one hand turn over move, putting the lid on the 
bottom, then hold box in the palm of the right hand. Lift the lid to show coins still in 
the box. In reality, the spectators see only the coin in the recessed bottom, but 
believe they are seeing the stack of coins. 









Lift the box quickly from the palm, turn over the hand and place box on the back of 
the same hand. As this is done the four coins are retained in the palm. Lift the lid 
again to show the coin(s). Replace 'id and command the coins to pass through the 
hand. Allow one coin at a time to drop onto the table from the right fist. After all of 
the coins have apparently passed, raise the box and allow the bottom to fall, turn 
over and drop right side up on top of the coins. This will add the coin from the 
recessed bottom to the rest, where it will be unnoticed due to the fact that at no time 
did you call attention to the number of coins used. 

Next is an entirely new effect with the box not possible with the regular Okito box. 
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Copper and Silver Transposition with the 
Combination Coin Box 

A half dollar is dropped in the box and the lid put on. An English penny is placed on 
the palm of the right hand and the box set on top of it. The idea is to cause the two 
coins to change places-the halt dollar to come out of the box and the penny to enter 
the box. 

Here is where the new feature comes in—simple, but effective. When the box is set 
over the penny, move it so the penny will slide into the recessed bottom. This will 
keep it from moving as the box is handled. Now reverse the box, using the secret 
turnover move. Due to the fact that the penny is in the recessed bottom of the box it 
will follow through as the turn-over is made and apparently be INSIDE the box, 
while the half dollar will be OUTSIDE the box on the palm of the hand. Lift the box 
and show the half dollar on the hand, then shake the box so the audience can hear 
the penny rattling inside. 

Sounds impossible, but try it yourself. You will be amazed at the simplicity of its 
working. 

State that you will repeat the effect. This time put the half dollar on the palm and the 
box containing the penny on top of it. Repeat the former move and the half dollar 
will be back in the box and the penny will be outside on your hand. Everything may 
now be examined. 
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The German Coin Box 

This box, which supposedly originated in Germany, is actually the forerunner of all 
modern coin boxes. The box is straight sided, has no lid, but does have a recessed 
bottom to take one coin. Fig. 1 shows the box upside down. 

Although the box I own takes seven half dollars-six in the box and one in the 
recessed bottom-one could be made to take any small number of coins. 

Since the box has no lid it has to be secretly reversed while closing the fingers over 
it, or in placing it underneath a handkerchief, etc. 

Here is a simple, but effective "passe" effect using this box: 

Show the box and the seven coins, but DO NOT call attention to the number. Hold 
the coins on the left fingers and place the box on top of them so it will cover one 
coin. With the right hand slide the box away from the coins onto the palm, with a 
coin in its recessed bottom. Now take the box (and the coin) and display it neatly 
balanced on the tip of your right second finger. 

Move the box back onto the right fingers, then drop the coins from the left hand into 
it. Show the coins in the box to the spectators on the right; then, as you place the box 
in your left hand to show the coins to the spectators on the left, turn it over. The 
spectators see the single coin in the recessed bottom and suspect nothing. 

An alternate method of reversing the box is as follows:Take the box legitimately 
in the left hand near the tips of the fingers. Close your fingers and turn the hand 
over. Now if you turn your hand back (palm up) and open it, you will find the box 
upside down. 

After secretly turning the box over, take it again in your right hand, but leave the 
stack of six coins finger palmed in your left hand as you do so. Face the spectators 
as you make this move, and curl your left fingers upward to conceal the coins as you 
take the box in the other hand. Curl the fingers over the coins as you point to the box 








in the right hand. After displaying the box and coin(s) in the right hand close the 
fingers over the box, causing it to turn over in the action. Close the left hand and 
hold it some distance from the right. 

Command the coins to pass from your right hand into your left. Open your right 
hand and show the empty box. Rattle the coins in your left hand, then open it to 
show the coins there. Display the empty box in the right hand and the coins in the 
left just long enough for the spectators to realize what has happened, then toss box 
onto the coins in the left hand, adding the coin from the recessed bottom to those in 
the hand. The extra coin will go unnoticed due to the fact that you didn't call 
attention to the number of coins used. 

The late Bert Kalmar used this box in a slightly different manner. He had a hole cut 
in the bottom large enough to insert the tip of his forefinger. He could then 
convincingly show the box free from preparation by looking through the hole or 
inserting his finger in it. 

To work the preceding effect with a box thus prepared you will also require a 
gimmicked coin. This coin has been ground smooth on one side, then this side 
painted flesh color. 

Have the gimmicked coin finger palmed in the right hand, painted side away from 
the fingers. Show the box, then take it in the right hand so it covers the coin. By 
sliding the box back onto the palm the spectators can apparently look right through 
it, the flesh colored side of the coin appearing as the hand. Place the coins in the box 
and continue as in the first version. At the finish the spectators see the coins in the 
left hand and an empty box in the right. The illusion is perfect. 

Palm off the gimmicked coin and add it right side up to the others. Put them all to 
gather in the pocket. 
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The Paul Fox Coin Boxes 

Still another variation are these unique boxes by Paul Fox. In this case there are two 
boxes which match in every way, except that one has a recessed bottom. Although 
both boxes are the same height, it takes seven quarters to fill each one. A thicker 
bottom in the ungimmicked box accounts for this. 

Here are three excellent effects using these boxes: 


Number One 

Fasten an extra quarter in the recessed bottom of the gimmicked box with a bit of 
wax and place both boxes in the right coat pocket. In the right trousers pocket have 
seven quarters. 

Reach into the coat pocket, finger palm the gimmicked box and bring out the other 
one, visible at the fingertips. Pass the box for examination. (And if there are 
magicians present watch them scrutinize the bottom.) Take the box back in the right 
hand and toss it into your left hand. That is what you pretend to do. Actually you 
execute The Bobo Switch and throw the gimmicked box instead. 

Place your right hand in your trousers pocket, leave the ungimmicked box and bring 
out the seven quarters and place them in the box. Now you cause the coins to pass 
from one hand to the other using the method already described under The George 
Boston Combination Coin Box. 


Number Two 


Have an extra quarter stuck in the recessed bottom of the gimmicked box. This box 











and the ungimmicked one are in your right coat pocket, and the seven quarters are in 
your right trousers pocket. Reach into the right coat pocket, finger palm the 
gimmicked box and bring the other one out at the fingertips. Pass it for examination. 
Take it back with your right hand, and as you pretend to toss it into your left, make 
the switch as before. Remarking that you have a second box in your pocket, reach in 
to get it. Bring the same box back out; have it examined. Apparently the spectators 
have examined two different boxes. In reality they have examined the same box 
twice. Because the boxes lock exactly alike this clever ruse is never suspected. 

After the box has been examined, take it back and place it in your left hand along 
side the gimmicked one already there. Bring the seven quarters from your right 
trousers pocket and place them in the ungimmicked box. Both boxes are side by side 
in the palm up left hand with the gimmicked box to the left of the ungimmicked one. 

Close your fingers over the boxes and turn the hand over. With your right hand, 
reach into the thumb side of your left fist and remove the gimmicked box upside 
down. The single coin in the recessed bottom gives the illusion that the box is full of 
coins. Display the box lying on your right fingers apparently full of coins. Actually 
the seven coins are in the box in the left fist. 

As you close your right hand, the gimmicked box turns over. Hold the hands some 
distance apart and shake them. "This," you say, "causes the coins to travel from one 
hand to the other." Open your right hand, stowing the box in that hand empty. Open 
your left hand, show the box in that hand full of coins, then dump them into your 
right hand and place the two boxes and coins back into the pocket. 


Number Three 

Requisites and Preparation: Seven quarters with different dates and an eighth with 
a date to match one of the other seven. This extra coin, of a known date, is fastened 
with wax to the bottom of the gimmicked box, "head" side showing. Have the two 
boxes together in your right coat pocket and the quarters in your right trousers 
pocket. In your right hip pocket have a clean, folded handkerchief, and on the table 
have two pieces of paper about three inches a square, and a pencil. 

Working: Inform the spectators that before you begin the experiment you will make 
two predictions. Write the date of the coin in the recessed bottom on the first piece 
of paper, then fold it and number it "one." Put it on the table and take up the second 
paper. Pretend to write a prediction on it but leave it blank. Fold the paper, number it 
"two," and place it on the table beside the first paper. 



Reach into your coat pocket, finger palm the gimmicked box and bring the other one 
out at the fingertips. Have it examined, then take it back with the right hand and 
switch it for the gimmicked box as you pretend to toss it into the left hand. 

Place the right hand in the trousers pocket, leave the ungimmicked box and bring out 
the seven quarters. Pass the coins to a spectator near you to verify that each has a 
different date. After he has done so, give him the box and tell him that he is to held it 
with the coins behind his back, and then put the coins in the box in any order he 
pleases. When he has finished this task have him hand the box to you behind your 
back, so no one will see the box or the coins. The moment you receive the box, turn 
it over and bring it forward in your closed right hand. Now ask him to pick up paper 
number one, unfold it and read your prediction. While he is unfolding the paper and 
reading the date, pick up the box from your right hand with your left (leaving the 
seven coins finger palmed in your right hand) and place the box on the table without 
turning it over. Reach into your hip pocket, leave the coins, bring out the 
handkerchief and throw it over your left forearm. When he has read the date on the 
paper ask him to read the date of the top coin in the box. They are the same! 

Now comes the surprising climax. Take the handkerchief from your arm, show it 
and spread it on the table. Pick up the box and place it underneath the center of the 
handkerchief. As you do this turn the box right side up. Have a second spectator 
open the second piece of paper. When he gets it open say, "What do you see written 
on the paper?" He will reply, "Nothing," because the paper is actually blank. Pull the 
hand kerchief from the box and say, "What do you see in the box?" Again his 
answer will be, "Nothing." Show the empty box to the other spectators, then drop it 
in your right trousers pocket. Pick up the handkerchief, show it and put it in your 
pocket. The coins have vanished and there is no clue to their disappearance. 

Although the box was apparently examined before the trick began, occasionally 
there may be some inquisitive soul who might wish to see it again. If this happens, 
remove the ordinary box from the right trousers pocket and let him examine it to his 
heart's content. Of course, there is nothing to find. 

If you handle these boxes well you will be surprised at the number of magicians you 
will fool. The average magician is acquainted with the recessed bottom box, so when 
you apparently use an ordinary box to accomplish an effect he thinks only possible 
with a gimmicked one, he is puzzled. And a layman has no chance at all! 
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Chapter XI 

Trick Coin Trickery 


How long trick coins have been 
employed by magicians will 
probably never be known. Almost 
every close-up performer owns 
one or more of them. Who has not 
heard of the Dime and Penny Trick 
or the Half Dollar in the Bottle? 
This latter trick has been a 
reputation maker for more than 
one magician. 

Gimmicked coins make possible 
many unique and mystifying 
effects which would be impossible 
with ordinary coins under similar 
circumstances. But it must be 
remembered that while they will 
pass for real coins in looks, they 
will not sound like real coins. For 
this reason a certain amount of 
care must be exercised in handling 
them. If a tricked piece of money 
is accidentally dropped or tossed 
onto another coin or on the hard 
surface of a table, its unnatural 
sound will immediately attract 
attention. 


Squeeze Play 

Jimmy Valentine Picks a Lock 

Money Paper 
Almost a Transposition 

The Homing Coins 

The Circus Trick 

The 160 Trick 

850 Through the Table 

Copper and Silver Transposition 

(4 methods) 

Presto Chango 
The Inferior Coin 

Thieves and Sheep 

In and Out 
Up Their Sleeve 

Buddah’s Coin 

The Stack of Quarters (2 

versions) 

The Hook Coin 

The Magnet 

Sundry Gimicked Coins and 

Tricks Therewith 


So if the trick requires the use of a 
table, be sure it has a cloth on it; 





























otherwise get down on your knees 
and perform the trick on the rug. 

Never polish a trick coin. The 
more it looks like ordinary "filthy 
lucre" the better. If a gimmicked 
coin needs cleaning wash it with 
soap and water or clean it with a 
soft rubber eraser. 

Guard the secret of your trick 
coins. The layman should never 
know such a thing as a trick coin 
exists. Life would be easier for 
every magician if no one knew we 
em played anything but the real 
article. 

In this chapter will be found a 
choice collection of gimmicked 
coin bafflers-old friends as well as 
new, each one a veritable miracle 
when properly presented. 
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Squeeze Play 

Stewart James 

Effect: The performer shows a silk handkerchief and spreads it on the table. A 
nickel is placed on the center of the silk and covered with a poker chip which has a 
quarter inch hole through its center. Thus the coin remains visible through this hole 
up to the last minute. The four corners of the handkerchief are gathered together and 
passed through a harness ring. Two spectators hold the handkerchief spread out 
between them, with the opening formed by the coin and ring toward the floor. The 
performer reaches underneath the handkerchief and removes the nickel although it is 
too large to pass through either the ring or the hole in the poker chip. 

Requisites and Preparation: A Nickel and Penny set (made same as the Dime and 
Penny), a harness ring with an inside measurement of approximately three-quarters 
of an inch, a silk handkerchief, and a poker chip with a hole about the size of a 
pencil through its center. 

Have the ring, poker chip and silk in your left coat pocket and the two parts of the 
Nickel and Penny set in your right coat pocket. (To keep them from nesting have 
one in the small match pocket.) 

Working: Remove the handkerchief, ring and poker chip. Pass the ring and chip for 
examination and spread the handkerchief on the table. After the two articles have 
been examined take them back and put them on the table beside the silk. Reach into 
your right coat pocket, finger palm the shell and remove the double faced part, 
nickel side showing It is this coin you place on the center of the handkerchief as a 
nickel. Of course, it is a little smaller than a regular five cent piece, but before this is 
noticed by the spectators you cover it with the poker chip. Allow someone to lock 
through the hole and verify that the coin is still there, then gather the four corners of 
the silk together and push them through the harness ring. Turn the handkerchief over 
so the opening into the little bag in the center will be from the bottom, then have two 
spectators hold the handkerchief stretched out between them. 


Place your right hand underneath the handkerchief, then with the aid of your left 








hand which grasps the center of the silk from above, work the coin around the poker 
chip and through the ring. The moment it is in the right hand, press it into the shell 
which you are holding in that hand and bring it out as a nickel. Allow the spectators 
to remove the harness ring and the poker chip from the silk. All can now be 
examined. Since the nickel is now bigger, thanks to the shell now covering it, it 
cannot be forced through the ring 

Of course, a folding coin could be used in place of this nickel and penny set but it 
would not stand examination of any sort. 
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Jimmy Valentine Picks a Lock 

Stewart James 

Effect: The performer shows a small padlock, a silk handkerchief and two coins. 

The handkerchief is spread on the table. The two coins are placed on the center of 
the silk, then its four corners are gathered together and pushed through the bow of 
the lock. Two spectators hold the handkerchief with the lock in view, the opening 
into the bag formed by the two coins being underneath. A spectator names either one 
of the two coins in the handkerchief and the performer removes it. All is then 
examined. 

Requisites and Preparation: A Nickel and Penny set, a genuine penny, a small 
padlock such as is used on dog collars (this must have a bow too small for either a 
penny or a nickel to pass through), and a silk handkerchief. 

Have the silk and padlock in your left coat pocket and the two parts of the Nickel 
and Penny set in your right coat pocket, separated as in the first trick. The regular 
penny is finger palmed in your right hand. 

Working: Remove the handkerchief and padlock from your left pocket. Pass the 
padlock for examination and spread the hand kerchief on the table. Remove the 
gimmicked nickel and penny from your right pocket and place them on the center of 
the handkerchief with the shell part overlapping the other section slightly. After the 
lock has been examined take it back, then gather the four corners of the silk together 
and push them through the bow of the lock. Have two spectators hold the four 
corners with the handkerchief stretched out between them. The lock is above and the 
opening into the bag is underneath. 

Ask a spectator to name either the nickel or the penny. If he names the penny place 
your right hand underneath the handkerchief while you grasp the center from above 
with your left hand. Under cover of the left hand, slide the two coins together so 
they will nest, then bring your right hand up and show the penny which you had 
concealed in your hand all the time. If, however, the nickel is named, say that you 
will leave the nickel locked in the handkerchief and remove the penny. Regardless 








of which coin is named you bring out the penny. Have the two spectators remove the 
lock from the silk and show that only the nickel remains. 


Attention should be directed to the lock and not the coins. 

When working this trick for magicians use the unfaked duplicate from a Brema Nut 
set and let them worry about when you switched nuts. 
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Money Paper 

Stewart James 

Effect: The performer shows four pennies, a nickel and a business card. One penny 
is selected by a spectator and the date of that penny is written on a paper disc. The 
business card is placed on the table and the four pennies are stacked on top of it. The 
paper disc is put on the top penny, then covered with the nickel. The performer says 
he will cause the paper disc to travel down through the stack of pennies and the card 
and appear under the card on the table. The nickel is lifted and the disc is gone. 
Pennies are tilted from the card and the card lifted, but there is no paper disc on the 
table. Performer says that he may not have waited long enough for the disc to 
penetrate the card. He tears the card in two and out drops the missing disc from 
between the layers of cardboard! Apparently the paper disc penetrated only half way 
through the card. 

Requisites and Preparation: A Nickel and Penny set, four ordinary pennies (one of 
which must bear the same date as the penny of the faked set), an ordinary nickel, 
several paper discs slightly smaller than a penny, and a fake business card prepared 
as follows: Take one of the paper discs and write on it the date of the fake penny. 
Glue two business cards together around their edges with the disc bearing the printed 
date between them. 

Have the ordinary nickel and one penny of an indifferent date in the left trousers 
pocket. The right trousers pocket contains the remaining three pennies, shell nickel, 
and some change of other denominations. Have the fake business card wherever you 
usually carry your regular business cards, and the paper discs in a small envelope or 
in the stamp compartment of your wallet. 

Procedure: Take out your wallet, remove a paper disc and place it on the table. 

Next, remove the prepared business card. Finally, take the change from the right 
trousers pocket and remove the four pennies and nickel (actually three genuine 
pennies and the penny-nickel fake). 


Arrange the four pennies in a row on the table with their dates up. The fake penny 








and penny bearing the same date are side by side at one end of the row. Have a 
spectator name a number not over four. No matter what number is called you can 
force either of the two pennies with the identical dates by simply counting from the 
left or right as the case may require. If the ordinary coin bearing the force date is 
arrived at, you may permit the spectator to pick it up and note the date. If the fake 
coin is the one selected by number, it must be left on the table for obvious reasons. 

In either case there must be no doubt as to the actual date. Should the fake coin be 
arrived at, tell the spectator he must not touch the coin lest he be accused of being 
your confederate. When the coin has been counted to, give the spectator a 
magnifying glass to check the date. 

The date on the selected coin is printed on the paper disc. Stack the pennies with the 
fake coin occupying the top position on the gimmicked business card. Place the 
paper disc on top of the fake penny and cover it with the shell nickel. Press the shell 
down so it will trap and conceal the paper disc as the fake penny nests. As you 
return the magnifying glass to your left trousers pocket, finger palm the nickel and 
penny. 

State that the disc will penetrate the stack of pennies and the card. Lift the nickel 
from the stack of pennies between your right forefinger and thumb. Turn it over and 
show the paper disc gone, then place it on the card to the right of the stack of 
pennies. With the right thumb on top and fingers underneath, pick up the card and 
look underneath (card may be near table edge to facilitate this action). Appear 
surprised that the paper disc is not on the table. Apparently tip all the coins into the 
left hand as you turn the card over to examine the other side. In reality the right 
thumb retains the fake nickel as the three pennies are dumped into the left hand. 
Almost immediately the left hand allows the four pennies and the nickel that it holds 
(the nickel and one penny were already there) to slide onto the table. The left hand, 
now obviously empty, grasps the left end of the business card and assists the right in 
tearing it in half. The paper disc falls to the table and its date is then checked. It is 
the same as that on the selected penny. Apparently the paper disc penetrated the 
stack of pennies but only passed half way through the business card. 

When gluing the cards together, the pocket can be in one end of the card so the disc 
will be in the half in the left hand. The half in which the disc rests is easily 
recognizable by the printing on the card. By pressing on the sides of the half card, 
the disc can be seen inside and handed to a spectator to remove. While he is doing 
that, it is a simple matter to dispose of the fake nickel and toss the remainder of the 
card on the table. 

Everything on the table may now be examined as there are just four ordinary pennies- 
all dates different, and an ordinary nickel. The paper disc bears the freely (?) 
selected date and any peculiarity of the card explains little. _ 



Instead of a business card, use a playing card split as explained in card books, then 
glued back together with the paper disc in between. Use a card with one or more 
reversible pips so that you will know where the disc is before the tear. 

The trick can also be performed with a stack of dimes and a penny by employing the 
Dime and Penny set. 
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Almost a Transposition 

Stewart James 

The effect of this mystery is identical with the one of the same name described here , 
except in this case mechanical coins are responsible for the trickery. 

This is the effect: The performer shows a penny in his left hand and a dime in his 
right, and announces that he will cause them to change places. He closes his hands 
on the coins and holds them some distance apart. Opening them a moment later he 
shows the transposition-the penny is now in his right hand, but in his left hand he 
holds, not the dime that was expected, but two nickels! 

Requirements: A Dime and Penny set, a Nickel and Penny set, and a genuine 
nickel. 

Working: Have the shell penny (of the Dime and Penny set) finger palmed in the 
right hand at the base of the third finger, opening away from the finger. Concealed in 
the same position in the left hand is the regular nickel with the shell nickel (of the 
Nickel and Penny set) on top of it, opening away from the hand. 

Hold the hands chest high, backs toward the spectators and fingers curled in 
naturally. Between the tips of the right forefinger and thumb hold the double faced 
section of the Dime and Penny set, dime side toward the spectators. The double 
faced section of the Nickel and Penny set is displayed, penny side outward, in the 
same manner in the left hand. To the audience you are merely holding a dime in 
your right hand and a penny in your left hand. 

Call attention to the two coins by saying, "Watch the two coins! I will cause the one 
cent to change places with the ten cents." (Do not use the words "dime" and 
"penny." This is important as you will see later.) With the aid of the thumbs, slide 
the two visible coins down behind the fingers and press them into their respective 
shells as you close and lower the hands. Go through whatever business that appeals 
to you for causing the transposition. Open your right hand first, show the penny and 
say, "Here is the one cent." Now open your left hand, show the two nickels and say, 









And here is the ten cents. 


Considering the fact that these two gimmicked sets were designed for the specific 
purpose of vanishing a coin, this routine is unique indeed. 
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The Homing Coins 

A1 Caroselli 

Effect: After showing his handkerchief unprepared, the magician spreads it on the 
table, folds it in half, then places two nickels, a dime, and a penny in a row upon it. 
He folds the handkerchief over the coins "tent fashion" and removes them one at a 
time and places them in his left fist. One of the coins is removed from his fist and 
placed on the table. The remaining three are caused to travel back to their original 
positions under the "tent." 

Requisites and Preparation: A 210 Trick (which consists of two nickels, a dime, 
and a penny so prepared they will nest together and appear as a regular five cent 
piece), two genuine nickels, a dime, and a penny. 

Have one of the regular nickels in the right trousers pocket. The 210 Trick and the 
three remaining coins are in left trousers pocket. The handkerchief is on the table or 
in one of the pockets. 

Working: Show the handkerchief freely, spread it on the table, then fold it in half by 
bringing the forward edge over the rear edge. Remove the 210 Trick (as a nickel) 
and the three real coins from the left trousers pocket and place them on the 
handkerchief, near its inner edge, as follows: The 210 Trick (opening of outer shell 
down), the nickel, the dime, the penny, Fig. 1. 











Count and name the four coins. From the outer edge, fold the already-folded 
handkerchief toward yourself forming a double thickness of cloth over the coins. 

Pull up the center of the handkerchief, covering the coins by forming a "tent" over 
them so that you alone can see them, Fig. 2. 

Reach into the "tent" with the right hand, lift off the outer shell of the 210 Trick and 
set it slightly to one side, but still under the "tent." Turn over the balance of the 
nested set, lift off the outer shell (nickel), show it and place it on the fingers of the 
palm up left hand, saying, "A nickel." Close the fingers, which action causes the 
shell to turn over (opening up) onto the palm, and hold the hand in a loose fist. 

Go into the tent with the right hand again, lift off the shell penny and as you show it 
say, "A penny." Put it in the left hand, nesting it in the nickel. Remove the fake dime 
from the "tent" next, name it, and nest it in the other two nested shells in the left fist. 
Finally remove the remaining section of the 210 Trick, which is the outer shell. 

Show it as a nickel and place it in the left fist, nesting all four parts together as you 
do so. The four coins have been removed from the handkerchief singly, and slowly 
deposited in the left fist. Apparently you hold 210 in your left hand-two nickels, a 
dime, and a penny. Actually the three genuine coins remain in the "tent" unknown to 
the spectators. They are: a dime, a penny, a nickel. 

Say, "Two nickels, a dime, and a penny in my left hand. I'll remove one nickel and 
put it in my pocket." Suiting the action to the words, with the right forefinger and 
thumb reach into the left fist, daintily remove the nested coins and show them as a 
nickel. Let it be clearly seen that you have nothing else concealed in your hand, then 
place it in your right trousers pocket. Pretend to change your mind as you add, "No, 

I believe I'll leave it right here on the table in plain view." Leave the gimmicked set 
in the pocket and bring out the real nickel and place it on the table close to the 
handkerchief. 

The trick is now over as far as you are concerned. The fake coins are safely hidden 
in your pocket and your left hand apparently still contains 160-a nickel, a dime, and 
a penny. 

Now go through the motions of removing the coins from the left hand with the right 
and tossing them one at a time toward the handkerchief. Open the left hand, show it 
and the right hand empty, dusting off the hands to emphasize the disappear once, 
then throw back the top fold of the handkerchief exposing the three missing coins. 
All four coins are in plain view and are available for examination. Say nothing about 
this just leave them there on the table. 
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The Circus Trick 

Effect: While relating a story about visiting a circus as a boy, the performer shows 
two nickels, a dime, and a penny which he places in the center of his handkerchief. 
Removing a nickel, he places it in his pocket. Apparently three coins should remain. 
But when he shakes out the handkerchief the coins have vanished. 

Requirements: A 210 Trick and a pocket handkerchief. 

Working: Place the four gimmicked coins on the table (being careful that they do 
not "talk") and call attention to their total: 210. Begin the trick as you say, "I 
remember when I was a boy this much money was quite a lot. At least, it was for 
me. One time when I heard that the circus was coming to town I began saving my 
money so I could see it. Although I was quite young at the time, I had heard of 
pickpockets. I didn't want to lose all my money so I put my savings in my 
handkerchief and hurried off to the circus." As you say this, show your 
handkerchief, throw it over your left fist, make a little well in the handkerchief and 
place the four coins therein one at a time, nesting them as you do so. 

"When I arrived at the circus I noticed that the admission to the 'big top' was only 
150 for children, plus a penny tax. This left me a nickel for pink lemonade." Take 
out the nested coins as a nickel, show this on both sides, and place it in your pocket. 
"After drinking the lemonade I pushed my way through the crowd to see the outdoor 
demonstration at the sideshow. When it was over I went to the ticket window to buy 
my ticket. I opened my handkerchief to take out my 160, but it was empty. It was 
then I realized that my handkerchief had been picked." Show both hands and the 
handkerchief empty. Without wasting too much time, begin another trick so no one 
will ask to examine the nickel. 
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The 160 Vanish 

Effect: The performer shows two nickels, a dime, and a penny which he places in 
his left fist. Whatever three coins the spectators name the performer removes 
invisibly and tosses away. He then opens his hand and shows a single coin. The 
chosen three have vanished! 

Requirements: A 210 Trick. 

Working: Place the four gimmicked coins of this set on the table, naming each coin 
as you do so. Show your left hand empty and close it into a loose fist. Place the four 
coins into the fist one at a time in the proper order, nesting them. 

Tell the spectators that you have four coins in your hand-two nickels, a dime, and a 
penny-three different kinds of coins—nickel, penny, dime. Have someone name one 
of these three. Suppose the dime is named. Go through the motions of removing an 
invisible coin from your left fist with your right forefinger and thumb. Pretend to 
hold a coin, but let it be clearly seen that you held nothing. Toss the non-existent 
coin into the air. Repeat this same business with the next two coins. After you have 
apparently tossed away a nickel, a penny, and a dime, say, "What does that leave?" 
The reply will be, "A nickel." "That's right," you say, as you open your hand 
showing the nickel. 

Actually the choice of coins given the spectators is a bluff, but no one ever seems to 
notice it. 
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850 Through the Table (The $1.35 Trick) 

Rolland Hamblen 

Effect: The performer spreads his handkerchief on the table and shows four coins—a 
dime, a quarter, and two half dollars—which he places on the four corners of the 
handkerchief. Taking up the coins one at a time, he places them in his left fist. Then 
he removes the coins, shows them again, and returns them to his left fist. Showing 
his right hand empty, he places it underneath the table while he moves his left fist to 
the center of the handkerchief. Suddenly he brings his fist down on the table and 
then opens it. It contains only a half dollar. The right hand is brought up showing the 
missing coins. Apparently they passed through the handkerchief and table. 

Requirements: A $1.35 Trick. (This consists of two half dollars, a quarter, and a 
dime. When nested, the set appears to be a regular half dollar.) A real half dollar, a 
real quarter, a real dime, and a pocket handkerchief. 

Working: After seating yourself at the table, spread the handkerchief in front of 
you, then distribute the coins on the corners as follows: Put the dime on the outer 
right corner and the quarter on the outer left corner. The regular half dollar goes on 
the inner right corner, while the fake half dollar ($1.35 Trick) goes on the loner left 
corner, opening down. 

Make no comment on the four coins as you pick them up one at a time with your 
right hand and place them in the left fist. The dime is taken up first. It is put squarely 
in the left hand. While reaching for the quarter with the right hand, close the left 
hand into a loose fist, then place the quarter in on top of the dime. Follow these two 
with the regular half dollar and finally the fake half. 

Remarking that perhaps everyone did not remember the exact denominations of the 
coins, you apparently remove them. Actually you remove the four gimmicked coins 
of the $1.35 Trick and place them on the corners of the handkerchief. This is done as 
follows: Open your left hand slightly and as you do so, lever up the outer shell of the 
half at its inner edge with the tip of the third finger. With the right forefinger and 
thumb, grasp the shell and flick it over onto the nested coins. After this operation the 








shell will be upside down resting on the nest of three coins. Now, the right forefinger 
and thumb approach the fake coins and shell, and at the same time the left hand turns 
palm down; but on the way down the right fingers firmly press the real coins into the 
left palm, and immediately remove the nested coins and shell right side up. Hold the 
gimmicked coins between the right fingers and thumb while you momentarily rest 
the fingertips of the palm down left hand on the table. Apparently the right hand is 
holding all the coins and the left hand is empty. 

The fake coins are now resting on the right fingers in the following order: On the 
bottom is the "top" or outer shell of the set, right side up. Then, on top of this rests 
the "bottom" or inside section of the half dollar (the section that holds the nested 
quarter and dime). These are all right side up. 

With the tips of the fingers and thumb of the palm down left hand, remove the 
"bottom" section of the half dollar (the section that holds the nested quarter and 
dime), and place it on the loner left corner of the handkerchief. This leaves exposed 
the quarter (with its nested dime) and the "top" section of the half dollar. Remove 
the quarter and place it on the outer left corner of the handkerchief. Next, put the 
dime on the outer right corner, and finally, the "top" section of the half dollar on the 
inner right corner. To the spectators it appears that you merely placed the four coins 
in your left hand, then returned them to their original positions on the handkerchief. 
The regular dime, quarter and half dollar are still palmed in your left hand. 

While calling attention to the values of the four coins on the corners of the hand 
kerchief, move the left hand underneath the table and quietly place its palmed coins 
on the right leg. Bring up the left hand and hold it, palm up, above the table. Pick up 
the dime from the outer right corner of the handkerchief and place it in the palm of 
the left hand and close the fingers over it. Take up the quarter next and place it in the 
left fist over the dime. Deposit the half dollar from the left inner corner of the 
handkerchief in the left hand over the first two coins and turn all three over together. 
The "top" section is put in last, covering all. 

Show the right hand empty and as you move it underneath the table, pick up the 
three genuine coins from the leg. Carry your left fist to the center of the 
handkerchief and as you bring it down on the table, rattle the coins in the right hand 
underneath the table. Turn the left hand over and open it. It contains only one coin- 
the half dollar ($1.35 set). Immediately bring the right hand to the top of the table 
and pour its three genuine coins onto the table. 
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Copper and Silver Transposition 

(Using the Double Faced Coin) 

Transpositions utilizing a half dollar and an English penny have appeared in magical 
literature for years. A variety of methods have been explained. The following four 
are presented as a contribution to the ever-growing collection. Among them will be 
found, at least, one presentation which should appeal to every type of performer, for 
there are methods with and without sleight of hand. 

In each instance a fake coin is used. It is double faced, showing a copper coin on one 
side and a silver coin on the other. Originally such coins were made by splitting 
copper and silver coins in half and soldering a silver half to a copper half. Since such 
coins would not stand the close scrutiny of an intimate performance because of the 
obvious center joining, they have been improved upon. The best ones are made by 
filing down one surface of a silver coin until it is perfectly smooth, and then 
soldering to it the thinnest possible section of a copper coin. A coin prepared in this 
manner does not show a tell-tale middle joint and is to be preferred for this reason 
over the old "half and half" variety. 

For the four routines following, the fake coin used shows a half dollar on one side 
and an English penny on the other. 


Number One 

Effect: An English penny and a fifty-cent piece are used. The spectator closes his 
hand over the copper coin, seeing it up to the last moment. The performer holds the 
half dollar in his fist. When each opens his hand, the coins have changed places; that 
is, the spectator holds the half, while the performer has the penny. Both are tossed 
into the spectator's hand for examination. They are genuine coins! 

Method: Despite the fact that the spectator is given the coins for examination after 
the climax of the trick, the extra, fake coin is used. 








Begin by showing the prepared coin and the genuine half dollar in the palm of the 
left hand, copper side of the fake uppermost, the English penny being finger palmed 
in the right hand. Ask the spectator to hold out both hands, palm up. Pick up the half 
dollar, with the right hand, from the left and place it in the spectator's left hand. 

Then put the prepared coin, copper side uppermost, on the right fingers of the 
spectator. 

Call attention to the fact that the spectator holds a silver coin in his left hand and a 
copper coin (the fake) in his right. Ask him to close his left fingers over the silver 
coin. At the same time, assist him in doing this with pressure from your two hands. 
Then ask him to close his right hand over the copper coin. Assist him again with 
your left fingers. Since the coin rests on his fingers, it will be turned over when he 
closes his hand, bringing the silver side up. The right hand aids slightly in this 
action, acting also as a cover, which prevents the spectator from seeing the coin. 

Request him to hold both coins tightly. Point to his left hand, saying, "Open this 
hand." As soon as he does, pick up the half dollar with the right thumb and first and 
second fingers. Caution him again to hold the coin in his right hand tightly, for it is 
important that he does not ruin the climax. 

Say, "I have the silver coin, while you have the copper. Is that correct?" He will, of 
course, reply, "Yes." While talking to him, toss the half dollar into your left hand a 
few times, finally making the switch as described in The Bobo Switch . 

At this point, your left hand holds the genuine English penny, while the half dollar is 
palmed in your right hand. The spectator holds what he thinks is a copper coin, but 
is, in reality, the fake coin, silver side up. 

Tell him that when you snap your fingers, he is to open his hand. Snap the fingers of 
the right hand and, as soon as he lifts his fingers, pick up the coin from his hand with 
your right hand, silver side up, saying, "No, you have the silver coin while I have the 
copper." Open your left hand, revealing the genuine English penny and apparently 
toss the fake coin on top of it, but actually switch it for the genuine half dollar n the 
process. Then throw both coins into his right hand. You will be left holding the fake 
coin in the right hand and he will have the unprepared coins in his hands. Say 
nothing about examining them, as he will do so without the suggestion. 

When the spectator opens his right hand and sees he is holding a silver coin instead 
of the copper one, he will be quite surprised. A moment later he will turn the coin 
over, so you must be a little faster than he is. As soon as it is apparent that he is 
holding a silver coin, pick it up with the right fingers. Immediately open your left 




hand revealing the copper coin, which draws his attention and, before his mind can 
return to the coin he was holding, apparently toss it into your left hand, switching it 
for the genuine coin. Then immediately toss both coins into his still outstretched 
hand. 

All the dirty work is covered by a series of misdirectional surprises. However, 
timing and boldness are important, and you must not hesitate in your movements. 

It is all very natural and convincing, and a trick that will be talked about. Spectators 
are always impressed by tricks that seem to take place in their own hands. 


Number Two 

If you wish to have the coins examined beforehand, finger palm the fake coin in the 
right hand, copper side against the fingers; hold the genuine copper coin in view 
between the thumb and forefinger of the same hand, and the half dollar in the same 
position in the left hand, the backs of both being up. 

Have the spectator extend both hands, palm up. On his right palm, place the half 
dollar and, on his left, place the English penny. After he has looked at them, ex 
claim, "Oh, the coins should be reversed. The copper goes over here, while the silver 
should be in this hand." As you say this, pick up the copper coin from his left hand, 
with your right fingers, the silver coin from his right hand, with your left fingers, 
and apparently transfer the two, but actually place the silver one in his left hand and 
the fake coin in his right, executing The Bobo Switch in order to accomplish this. At 
the finish of this seemingly innocent maneuver, the fake coin will be in his right 
hand, copper side up, the genuine half will be in his left hand and you will have the 
bona fide penny finger palmed. 

From this point, the trick proceeds as already described in method Number One. 


Number Three 

This is a non-sleight version that is both effective and easy to perform. 

Have the genuine penny in the right trousers pocket. Exhibit the genuine half and the 
fake, copper side uppermost, on the left palm. (The half dollar should overlap the 




copper coin a trifle.) 


Call attention to the two coins, saying, "A copper coin and a silver coin." Close your 
left hand and turn it back up, allowing the half to slide over the fake as you do this. 
With your right forefinger and thumb, reach into the closed left hand and remove the 
upper coin (the fake, silver side up). Show the silver side, saying, "I will place the 
half dollar in my pocket." Thrust your right hand in the pocket and exchange the 
fake for the genuine penny. Leave your hand in the pocket for a moment. 

Say, "I placed a silver coin in my pocket. Therefore, I still have in my hand, what?" 
Spectator will say, "Copper coin." Reply, "No, my left hand holds the silver coin, 
while here I have the copper coin." Remove your right hand from the pocket at this 
point and show the genuine penny. Remark, "You see they have changed places." 
Both coins can be examined. 

If you should be asked to show the pocket empty, this can be accomplished easily by 
utilizing the top-of-pocket concealment, known to all magicians. 


Number Four 

J. G. Thompson, Jr. 

Have the prepared coin in your right trousers pocket. Hand the unprepared half and 
penny to a spectator, asking him to examine them and drop them into his coat 
pocket. 

Reach into your trousers pocket, finger palm the coin, pull out the pocket to show it 
empty, push it back and leave the coin there. 

Instruct the spectator to remove one of the coins from his pocket and hand it to you. 
Which ever it is, place it in your trousers pocket, making sure the two coins don't 
"talk." Then ask him if he can name the coin he still has. When he does, have him 
lay it on the palm of your left hand. Tell him that, naturally, leaves you with the 
other. Reach into your pocket and remove the prepared coin, laying it also on your 
left palm, the correct side showing. 

Suggest trying it again, enter his pocket, drop the genuine coin and bring out the 
prepared one, with the side showing that matches the coin in his pocket. Apparently 
place it in your pocket, actually finger palming it. 

Then ask, "Which one do I have?" When he answers, say, "No, you're wrong. See 



for yourself." Turn your right side toward the spectator and raise your right arm, 
laying it across your chest in order to afford him easy access to your pocket. In this 
position, the hand will be above the opening of your breast carat pocket into which 
the prepared coin is dropped. 

When he finds he has named your coin incorrectly, he will immediately look into the 
situation in his own pocket and be left holding two unprepared coins. 
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Presto Chango 

Thomas H. Bearden 

Here is a top notch trick that packs a real surprise. Few close-up stunts are as unique 
as this spectator fooler. Sandwiched in with the more complicated mysteries it adds 
zest to the performance. 

Effect: Performer shows two silver coins in his open left hand. He quickly closes, 
then opens the hand. The coins have instantly changed to copper. Again he closes 
his hand and opens it. This time the coins have turned back to silver. The action is 
repeated for the third time, but this time only one coin changes to copper. The two 
coins are tossed onto the table for examination. 

Requisites and Preparation: An English penny, a half dollar and a fake coin which 
shows copper on one side and silver on the other. (See the preceding trick for a 
complete description of this coin.) 

Place the copper side of the fake coin against the silver coin and put them together in 
the little match or change pocket inside the right coat pocket. The regular copper 
coin is in the pocket proper. 

Working: Thrust the right hand into the coat pocket, finger palm the copper coin, 
and bring out the fake coin and the silver coin together between the fingers and 
thumb. Take them with the left hand, between the thumb and fingers, holding them 
together in alignment and casually showing both sides. The right hand then takes 
them and places them on the palm of the open left hand. With the right forefinger 
slide the top coin forward until it lies on the two middle fingers near their tips. The 
left hand appears to be holding two silver coins. The regular copper coin is still 
concealed in the right finger palm. 

With the right forefinger and thumb turn over the coin on the left palm as you state, 
"Two silver coins. Watch them." The right hand picks up the silver coin from the left 
palm and apparently tosses it back, but it is switched for the copper coin from the 
right hand. (See The Bobo Switch) The left hand closes immediately, causing the 









fake coin to turn over. The fake coin is brought back on the copper as the hand 
closes. Open the left hand and tilt it downward slightly, which allows the top coin 
(fake) to slide forward onto the fingers. 

At this juncture the coin on the left palm is the regular copper, while the one lying 
on the fingers is the fake coin, copper side uppermost. The regular silver coin is in 
the right finger palm. 

Apparently the coins have changed to copper. 

With the right thumb and finger turn over the regular copper coin lying on the left 
palm, showing its other side as you ex claim, "Copper coins!" 

The right hand removes the copper coin from the left and pretends to toss it back, 
but The Bobo Switch is executed instead. The silver coin goes in the left hand as it 
closes and the forward (fake) coin turns over on top of the just arrived silver coin. 
Open the left hand and show two silver coins, the regular silver coin lying on the 
palm, and the fake coin (silver side uppermost) lying on the fingers. 

Apparently the two coins have changed back to silver. 

Close the left hand again, allowing the fake coin to turn over, then open it. This time 
the spectator's see one silver and one copper coin. The silver coin lies on the palm 
and the fake coin (copper side uppermost) at the base of the two middle fingers. 

Coins from the left hand are apparently tossed into the right hand, but the forward 
(fake) coin is retained finger palmed. The right hand then shows two coins-the one 
which was hidden in the finger palm, and the one just received from the left hand. 
(For a more complete description of this move see the Utility Switch .) The right 
hand then tosses the copper and silver coins onto the table. They are regular coins. 

Left hand can get rid of the fake coin by reaching into the pocket for a handkerchief 
to perform an effect with one or both of the coins. 
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The Inferior Coin 

Milton Kort 

Effect: After showing two silver coins and a copper coin, the performer places them 
on a spectator's outstretched hand. He shows them again, then places them in his left 
hand, but when that hand is opened the copper coin has vanished. Showing his right 
hand empty, he reaches behind his right knee and produces the missing coin. This is 
repeated twice more. Next, he deposits one of the silver coins in his pocket and 
closes his hand over the other silver coin and copper coin. When the hand is opened 
it is holding two silver coins. The wayward coin is extracted from the pocket. He 
places the copper back in his pocket and shows two silver coins in his hand. 
Suddenly they both change to copper and a silver coin is taken from the pocket. 

Requisites and Preparation: Two half dollars, an English penny, and a gimmicked 
coin which shows copper on one side and silver on the other. (Click here for a 
description of this coin.) 

In the beginning the two silver coins and the copper coin are together in the right 
coat pocket. In the small match compartment of the same pocket is the gimmicked 
coin, copper side away from the body. 

Working: Remove the three regular coins and show them. Request a nearby 
spectator to assist you by holding out one hand, then place the three coins in his 
hand. Show both hands empty, then with the right hand turn over the three coins one 
at a time, showing their other sides and counting them. Say nothing about the coins 
being ordinary-just show them as you count and name them. 










Pick up the copper coin from the spectator's hand and place it on the palm of your 
right hand, then take up the two silver coins and drop them on the fingers of the 
hand, Fig. 1. Say, "Two silver and one copper." Turn the right hand inward and over, 
toss the two halves into the left hand (which immediately closes and rattles them) 
and retain the copper coin hidden in the right palm, Fig. 2. Move the left fist away 
from the body and at the same time sleeve the copper coin from the right hand in the 
right sleeve. Apparently the left hand holds all three coins. Actually it holds only the 
two silver coins. The copper is up the right sleeve. 

Say, "As you know, we are using three coins-two silver and one copper. Copper, 
compared to silver, is an inferior metal. As a result a coin made from copper would 
be inferior to one made from silver." While pronouncing these words, show the right 
hand empty, and continue, "Because the copper coin feels inferior to the silver coins 
it runs away and hides. We find it hanging around one of the joints." Lower your 
right hand, catch the coin as it falls from the sleeve on the cupped fingers, then 
produce it from behind the right knee. Open the left hand, show the two silver coins 
and toss the copper coin on top of them. 

Replace the three coins in the spectator's hand, and offer to repeat the trick. The 
effect this time is the same but the moves are slightly different. Here they are: Pick 
up a silver coin from the spectator's hand and pretend to place it in your left hand, 
but retain it classic palmed instead. The left hand is closed. Take up the copper coin 
next. Execute The Click Pass (a) , as you palm it and drop the silver coin instead. The 
sound created by this sleight gives the illusion that the second coin was dropped into 
the left hand also. Remove the remaining silver coin from the spectator's hand and 
toss it into your left hand. Apparently the left hand holds all three coins. Actually it 
holds only the two silver coins. The copper is palmed in the right hand. Rattle the 
coins in the right hand and as you move it away from the body, sleeve the copper 




coin in the right sleeve. 


Show your right hand empty and repeat the same patter as before (which gets 
funnier each time), then produce the sleeved coin from behind the right knee in the 
same manner as you did the first time. Open the left hand, show the two silver coins 
and toss the copper coin on top of them. 

Offer to do the trick once more. Toss the three coins from your left hand into your 
right, then display them again. If the copper coin does not land near the heel of the 
right hand, move it there with the left, so that when you close the hand and turn it 
over, the copper coin will be held partly outside the fist in preparation for executing 
the Kort Method of Sleeving One of Several Coins . Sleeve the copper coin as you 
toss the two silver coins into the left hand, which immediately closes and rattles 
them. Show the right hand empty as you again recite the same patter, then produce 
the copper coin from behind the right knee. 

Open the left hand, show the two silver coins and toss the copper coin on top of 
them. 

Pick up the copper coin from the left hand with the right, commenting on its 
waywardness. "Because it feels inferior to the silver coins it would much rather be 
off by itself-in such a place as my pocket." As you say these last words place the real 
copper coin in the coat pocket, leave it and remove the gimmicked coin, copper side 
out. Explain that you would like to show them what happens if one of the silver 
coins is placed in the pocket. Drop the gimmicked coin (copper side up) on the left 
fingers, re move one of the half dollars and place it in the match compartment of the 
right coat pocket. (It is placed in this compartment to prevent the coins clicking 
together.) Let your right hand be seen empty as you re move it from your pocket. 
Close your left hand, which action causes the gimmicked coin to turn silver side up, 
then snap the right fingers over the left. Open the left hand and show two silver 
coins. (Actually one is the real half dollar and the other is the gimmicked coin, silver 
side up.) Reach into your right coat pocket, remove and show the regular copper 
coin. The copper coin has apparently changed places with the silver coin. 

Pretend to drop the copper coin back in the pocket, but retain it finger palmed. With 
the right forefinger, push the gimmicked coin forward from the left palm onto the 
left fingers and show the two coins, both apparently halves. Pick up the gimmicked 
coin between the tips of the first two fingers and thumb of the palm down right hand. 
State, "Here we have a silver coin." Toss it back onto the left fingers, then pick up 
the real half from the palm in the same manner, adding "And here is am other silver 
coin." Pretend to toss the real half dollar back, but execute The Bobo Switch , and 


throw the English penny instead. The instant the copper coin lands in the left hand it 





closes. In the action of closing the hand the gimmicked coin turns over, copper side 
up onto the real copper coin which was just thrown onto the palm. (This part of the 
routine will be familiar to you if you have mastered Presto Chango , as they are the 
same.) The real half dollar is now palmed in the right hand. 

"By the way, do you remember what coins we are using?" The reply should be, 

"Two silver coins and a copper coin." "No," you say. "It's two copper coins...." Open 
your left hand, showing the copper coins (actually one is the gimmicked coin, 
copper side up), then reach into your coat pocket with your right hand and bring out 
the half dollar that was palmed. Show it as you add "....and one silver coin." Toss the 
half dollar into the right hand, show all three coins, then drop them in the left coat 
pocket. 
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Thieves and Sheep 

Lillian Bobo 

This is the same effect as the one described previously , except half dollars and 
English pennies are used. 

For this version you will require, besides six English pennies and two half dollars, a 
double faced coin (English penny-half dollar). 

Arrange five of the copper coins in a horizontal row on the table in front of you. 
Place a half dollar at the left end of the row and the double faced coin, silver side up, 
at the right end. To all appearances you have five copper and two silver coins. 
Beforehand, as you sat down, you placed a half dollar on your left leg and a regular 
English penny on your right leg. 

Pick up the seven coins from the table and lay them down again as in the first part of 
the experiment explained previously . Then as you adjust your chair closer to the 
table, palm the half dollar from the left leg in the left hand, and the English penny 
from the right leg in the right hand. Bring your hands up and pick up the two end 
coins from the table but do not make the secret transfer as in the first method. Take 
up the five copper coins in the same order as you did the pennies in the first version, 
dropping the same two with the left hand in the lap as you slide them off the table. 
Now when you open your right hand, show the copper side of the double faced coin 
and you will appear to be holding five copper coins (sheep). Open your left hand and 
show the two regular halves (thieves). There will also be two copper coins in your 
lap which you can secretly pick up and add to the others as you put them all in your 
pocket. 
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In and Out 

"Hen" Fetsch 

Tricks utilizing the double faced coin which shows copper on one side and silver on the 
other have gained considerably in popularity among close up workers in recent years. 
Practically every coin worker has his own pet effect with this gimmicked coin. Following 
are three such tricks from the fertile brain of "Hen" Fetsch. 

Effect: Two coins-an English penny and a half dollar-are covered with a borrowed 
handkerchief. The half dollar is removed and held outside the handkerchief and directly over 
the covered penny, while a spectator holds the bunched together four corners of the 
handkerchief. The magician covers the center of the cloth and the two coins with his hand 
and causes a transposition. When he opens his hand he is holding the English penny, while 
the spectator unfolds the handkerchief to find the half dollar. 

Because there are same people who have never seen an English penny and may want to 
examine the coin, it is best to precede this trick with one utilizing a regular English penny. 
After becoming familiar with the coin in another trick they will naturally take this one for 
granted. 



Method: Show a half dollar and a double faced coin in your palm up right hand as a copper 
and silver coin. Borrow a handkerchief and spread it over your hand and the coins, Fig. 1. 











With the left hand, pick up the half dollar through the cloth and lift it up and away from 
your right hand as you say, "Here is the copper coin." At the same time turn over the 
gimmicked coin and bring it out silver side up adding, "And here is the silver coin." Display 
the handkerchief and visible coin as in Fig. 2. 

Place the double faced coin, silver side up, directly over 
the covered half dollar and have a spectator hold the 
bunched together corners of the handkerchief in one 
hand as you retain your grip on its center and the two 
coins, Fig. 3. 

"The copper coin is inside the handkerchief and the 
silver coin is outside. Watch!" Close your left hand over 
the coins and the center of the handkerchief and as you 
do so secretly reverse the outside coin, which will now 
be copper side up. Instruct your helper to hold tightly 
onto the corners, then with a couple of little jerks, pull 
your hand free of the handkerchief and open it, showing a copper coin. "Here is the copper 
coin, while you have the silver coin." Have him unfold the handkerchief to find the regular 
half dollar. 

Follow this with Up Their Sleeve . 
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Up Their Sleeve 

"Hen" Fetsch 

This is an effective and practical follow up trick to the one just described, as it sells 
the transposition and serves to exchange the gimmicked coin for a genuine one. 

Effect: The spectator who assisted you in the previous trick is requested to hold up 
his arm as for drinking a tall cool one. The magician shows a half dollar and an 
English penny, drops the English penny into his assistant's sleeve and the half dollar 
into his own. He commands the coins to transpose themselves. The assistant and the 
performer lower their arms over a table which permits the half dollar to drop from 
the assistant's sleeve and the English penny to drop from the performer's sleeve. The 
coins have changed places and both may now be examined. 

Requisites: A regular half dollar, a regular 
English penny, and a double faced coin. 
Preparation: Have the regular English penny 
under your watch band as in Fig 1. 

Working: Immediately after performing In 
and Out, show the half dollar and 
gimmicked coin as a copper and silver coin 
and say, "I'll do it again, but I'll need your 
assistance." Request the spectator who 
assisted you in the previous trick to stand on 
your left and hold up his right arm as if he 
was holding a drink. Holding the two coins 
together, place them in his sleeve opening, release the half dollar, and turn over the 
double faced coin as you bring it out and show it as a half dollar. Since he sees you 
holding what he thinks to be the half dollar he reasons that you must have dropped 
the English penny into his sleeve. Actually the half dollar is in his sleeve and you are 
holding the gimmicked coin, silver side up. 

After dropping the coin into his sleeve state, "In your sleeve is the copper coin and 
here is the silver coin, which I will drop into my sleeve." With this remark, raise 









your left arm and pretend to drop the silver coin (gimmicked coin) down your 
sleeve. What actually happens is this: As the right hand enters the sleeve it finger 
palms the gimmicked coin and pushes the English penny from underneath the watch 
band, which drops to your elbow. The action of apparently dropping the coin into 
your sleeve, finger palming it, and dislodging the other one should be all one move. 
Don't try to be clever, just do it. Lay thinking just doesn't suspect an exchange. At 
this point, pick up his handkerchief from the table (which you had placed there after 
performing the preceding trick) and place it part way in your right coat pocket, 
disposing of the finger palmed gimmicked coin at the same time. You do this 
apparently to clear the table for what is about to happen. 

The usual magic mumbo jumbo is executed, then you lower your arm, permitting the 
copper coin to fall out of your sleeve onto the table. The spectator repeats your 
actions and the half dollar drops from his sleeve. Again the coins have changed 
places! The handkerchief is returned to its owner and the coins may now be 
examined. But please don't say, "Here, examine the coins." It is better to make some 
casual remark such as, "Have you noticed that both coins are about the same size? 

Of course today's values make them just about even." This amusing side remark 
allows you to turn the coins over and offer them for comparison. 

The third version of Copper and Silver Transposition can be used instead of the 
above to follow In and Out. If you so desire. Both tricks get rid of the gimmicked 
coin in the course of the routine. 
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Buddha's Coin 

"Hen" Fetsch 

This routine features the English penny-half dollar coin and what appears to be the 
Buddha Money Papers, which is just about the oldest trick ever palmed off on the 
public by the circus, side-show, and street pitchman. Many a pleasurable moment 
has been derived by watching the knowing smile at the beginning and the puzzled 
look at the finish when they remove the coin from the papers. 

Effect: A set of Buddha papers is shown and unfolded, disclosing a copper and 
silver coin within the smallest paper. The silver coin is removed, the papers refolded 
over the copper coin and the packet placed on a spectator's outstretched right hand. 
The performer shows two copper coins, then after sandwiching the silver coin 
between them, places all three coins in the spectator's left hand and commands a 
transposition. The three coins are shown to be all copper-the silver has vanished. 

The spectator unfolds the papers and finds the missing silver coin. 

Requisites and Preparation: Two English pennies, a double faced coin, and a set 
of ungimmicked Buddha papers. The outfit consists of a set of folded papers (plain 
or each a different color), usually four, that nest within each other. The gimmicked 
papers consist of two such sets with the outer papers of each set glued back to back 
so that either set of papers could be opened and a production, vanish, or change 
shown. Almost every school boy is familiar with this novelty store item so a further 
explanation is unnecessary here. The papers should be handled exactly the same as if 
you were using the gimmicked set. That is, the turn over move should be made with 
each paper after it is folded. 

Elave the half dollar and the gimmicked coin (copper side up) within the smallest 
paper and the two regular copper coins in your right trousers pocket. 

Working: Show the nested papers saying, "Here is an unusual trick I saw performed 
the other day by a street pitchman." This remark serves to jog the memory of your 
viewers so that they will recall the secret of the papers. Unfold the papers one by one 
until the two coins are revealed. "A half dollar and an English penny," you state. As 








you cover the coins with one fold of paper with your left hand, the right hand turns 
over the gimmicked coin and brings it into view, silver side uppermost. "He left the 
penny in the paper and placed the half dollar in full view on his stand." 

With this remark, deposit the gimmicked 
coin, silver side up, on the table and 
complete the fold of the paper around the 
penny (half dollar). After the folding is 
completed turn the paper over and place it 
on the next paper, which is folded, turned 
over and placed on the next paper. This is 
repeated until all the papers are folded 
and the last one turned over. The packet of papers is then placed on a spectator's 
extended right palm. Remove the two pennies from your pocket, show them, 
sandwich the silver coin (gimmicked coin) between them and deposit the stack on 
top of the folded papers, Fig. 1 

The papers and stack of coins are picked up as a unit, turned over and placed on the 
spectator's left palm. Clap your hands together, say the magic words, then transfer 
the nested papers back to his right hand. "These moves," you explain, "are the ones 
the pitchman made in presenting the trick to his sidewalk audience." Really it's all 
done to turn over the gimmicked coin. 

Pick up the top penny with your right hand and toss it into your left. The next coin, 
which should be a half dollar but is a penny, is tossed into the same hand. This is 
repeated with the last penny. The spectator unfolds the papers one by one and in the 
last paper he finds the missing half dollar. If he suspects the papers and examines 
them he will find nothing. 

"At this point the pitchman asked me if this was the same half dollar I gave him just 
a minute ago. To which I replied, "Yes." He then pocketed the coin and said, "You 
gave it to me? Thank you sir!" I didn't mind as the trick was worth a half dollar." 

If you borrow the half dollar in the beginning, finish the above patter by saying, 

"You must agree that the trick is worth a half dollar. Right?" and pocket his coin. Of 
course you return his coin immediately following the chuckle. 
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The Stack of Quarters 

Nate Leipzig 


One of the real classics of coin magic is "The Cap and Pence" or "The Stack of 
Quarters." It has been a pet effect in the repertoires of many great magicians of the 
past and present. The effect of the trick is unique and startling. 

The most difficult part of the trick is the switch of the real coins for the gimmicked 
stack. This is accomplished in two different ways in the following two routines. The 
first is by that master of dexterity, Nate Leipzig, and was shown to me by a 
contemporary master, Rolland Hamblen. 

Effect: The magician borrows six quarters and shows a conical wooden form which 
is covered with a thin leather cone. He stacks the quarters and places them on the 
back of his left hand. A spectator is requested to remove the leather cone from the 
wooden form and place it over the stack of coins. At the count of three the spectator 
is invited to lift the leather cone, which he does. "No," corrects the performer. "Not 
that way, this way!" And suiting the action to the words, the performer lifts the 
leather cone, which in turn leaps from his fingers toward the spectators. In place of 
the quarters is a pile of pennies, while the quarters drop from the performer's left 
hand. 

Requirements: 

• A fake stack of quarters, hollowed out to hold six pennies. 

• Six pennies. 

• Six quarters, which you may borrow or provide yourself. 

• A thin leather cone (approximately 1 1/4x2 1/4 inches), to fit loosely over 
the stack of coins. 

• A conical wooden form, over which the leather cone must fit. This form 
serves a dual purpose. It keeps the leather cone in proper shape, and furnishes 
excellent misdirection for the switch of the six single coins for the fake stack. 
Cone and form are shown in Fig. 1. 








Fig. \ 


Preparation: Have the fake stack loaded 
with the six pennies, opening up, in the left 
trousers pocket, the cone covered wooden 
form in the right coat pocket, and the six 
quarters in the right trousers pocket. 


Stew* 


Working: Announce a trick with six 
quarters. Thrust both hands into your pockets, 
finger palm the fake stack (opening away 
from fingers) in your left hand and remove it as you bring out the six quarters with 
your right hand. If you wish to borrow some of the coins follow the same procedure, 
but in this case you provide three or four and borrow the rest. 



At any rate, toss the six quarters onto the 
table, then remove the cone and its form and 
place it beside the quarters. Pick up the 
quarters one at a time with the right hand and 
place them in a stack at the base of the curled 
forefinger and crotch of thumb of the left 
hand, which is held back toward spectators, 
Fig. 2. 


Request a spectator to remove the wooden form from the leather cone. All eyes will 
be momentarily diverted from the stack of quarters on your fist to the spectator's 
action of removing the wooden form from the leather cone. During this short 
interval, the loose quarters are allowed to slip into the left fist and, as though 
retrieving them, the right fingers extract from the finger palm of the left hand, the 
fake stack. The real coins are retained finger palmed as the right hand places the 
fake stack (slightly fanned) on the back of the left fist, which turns back uppermost 
for the purpose, Fig. 3. 








Make a pretense of evening up the stack of coins on the back of your hand, then 
have a spectator cover it with the leather cone, Fig. 4. State that on the count of three 
he is to lift the leather cone from the coins. Count, "One, two, three!" No matter how 
he lifts the cone, say, "No, not that way." Have him replace it over the stack, then lift 
it yourself and exclaim, "This way!" You now proceed to illustrate the proper way of 
removing the cone, which is as follows: 


With the right forefinger and thumb, grip 
the leather cone at the base, lift it AND the 
fake stack from the back of the left hand, 
just high enough to clear and expose the 
stack of pennies. Then the first finger rolls 
the cone inward toward the base of the 
thumb permitting the fake stack to drop 
into the right fist and, as soon as the stack 
is free of the cone, the first finger (which is 
now curled in toward the base of the 
thumb) straightens out in a flicking motion, 
and propels the cone straight at the spectators, Fig. 5. Taking advantage of the slight 
turmoil caused by the flying cone, the right hand moves down to the side and 
quickly drops the fake stack in the coat pocket. 

The left fist, still possessing the six loose quarters, releases them into the spectator's 
hand. 

Admittedly, this last move is a bold one, but it is undetectable if done smoothly. The 
surprise created by the appearance of the six pennies and the falling quarters 
furnishes ample misdirection for the secret disposal of the gimmick. 








The cone and the coins can now be inspected as there is nothing to find. 


Second Method 

Effect: A stack of six quarters is placed on the back of a spectator's hand and 
covered with a tube which was formed from a dollar bill. When the tube is lifted the 
quarters have vanished-in their place is a stack o£ pennies. The performer removes 
the quarters from his purse. 

Requisites and Preparation: Needed, besides the prepared stack of coins, are six 
pennies to fill the shell, fourteen extra quarters, a coin purse and a dollar bill. 

Put the six quarters in the coin purse and 
place it in the right trousers pocket, together 
with seven loose quarters. Fill the stack with 
the pennies and set the quarter on top. Fan it 
slightly and deposit it in the left trousers 
pocket with the opening upward, so the 
pennies will not spill out. Fold a dollar bill 
lengthwise and roll it into a tube a trifle 
larger than the circumference o£ a quarter. 
Tuck in one end of the bill to keep it from 
unrolling, Fig. 1, and put it in the left coat 
pocket. This idea of using a bill instead of a 
cone belongs to Bert Allerton. 

Working: Thrust both hands into the trousers pockets. Finger palm and stack with 
the loose quarter on top, holding it so that the opening is against the fingers and, 
with the right hand, remove the seven genuine quarters. Show the quarters, letting it 
be seen that they are ordinary. 

Pretend to dump the loose quarters into your left hand, but retain them in your right 
hand by executing the move as explained in method (a). Vanish for Several Coins . 
Immediately turn the left hand palm upward and show the fake stack with the loose 
quarter on top. The switch is undetectable, when properly done. Ask a spectator to 
hold out his right hand, back up. Take the fake stack between the thumb and first 
finger of the now palm down right hand and place it on the back of his, the left hand 
steadying his hand in the action, Fig. 2. Then drop your right hand, which contains 
the seven loose quarters, to your side. 



Fig. t 


















Square up the stack of quarters with your left fingers, then reach into your left coat 
pocket and remove the rolled up dollar bill. Show it empty and place it on his right 
thumb, Fig. 3. 

Make some remark about there being six quarters and then count them. Finding 
seven, say, "As this trick requires just six quarters, I'll remove one." Take the loose 
coin from the top of the stack with your right hand and place it in your right coat 
pocket, together with the seven palmed quarters. This accomplishes two things: 

First, it conveys the impression that all the quarters on the back of the spectator's 
hand are lease and, second, it provides an opportunity for disposing of the extra 
quarters, leaving both of your hands empty. 

With your right hand, remove the dollar bill from the spectator's thumb, show it 
empty again and place it over the stack of quarters. Be sure he holds his hand high 
enough so that he can't look down into the tube. Remove the dollar bill and place it 
in the palm of your left hand, using your right hand to elevate or adjust his hand a 
little. Again replace the dollar bill over the quarters and clap your hands together 
once. Quickly take away the dollar bill AND the stack, leaving the pile of pennies on 
the back of his hand. Place the bill, with the hidden stack, again in your left hand 
and retain it by curling the fingers over it. Toss the empty bill on the table, reach into 
your left trousers pocket, leave the stack in the pocket and remove the coin purse. 
Open it and dump the six quarters on the table. 

Apparently the quarters have found their way into your purse. 
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The Hook Coin 

One of the most common, yet one of the most neglected 
gimmicked coins is the hook coin. This is simply a coin 
with a hook (usually made from a steel pin) fastened to its 
edge in such a manner it can be hooked onto the clothing, 
Fig. 1. 

The original, and probably the simplest method for 
vanishing the coin is as follows: Stand with your left side 
toward the spectators as you show the coin, keeping the 
hook covered with the thumb. Toss it into the air about a foot with your right hand 
and catch it in the same hand. Lower your hand and throw the coin upward again, 
this time higher than before. Catch it in your right hand, and as you lower your hand 
to your side for a more forceful throw, hook the coin onto the right trousers leg, then 
swing the hand up as before and toss the coin still higher into the air. As you follow 
the non-existent coin upward with your eyes, it seems to fade away in mid-air. Show 
both hands empty. 

Few magicians vanish the coin as just described. Most of them are content to show 
the coin, then crudely hook it on the trousers leg as they make a motion of tossing it 
into the air. 

The coin should be tossed into the air two or three times before hooking it onto the 
trousers leg. And it is important that the eyes follow the coin each time in its upward 
journey. After two or three throws the spectators become accustomed to seeing the 
coin go upward, so when you pretend to throw it the last time it becomes perfectly 
natural for them to look upward again. In fact, some people even imagine they see it. 
Furthermore, there must be no hesitation as the coin is hooked onto the trousers. 
Each throw should be in perfect tempo with the preceding one. And when you 
pretend to toss the non-existent coin into the air the last time follow its flight upward 
a bit longer than before, then turn your attention to your right hand. Turn it over a 
time or two as if looking for the coin. Pretend to be puzzled yourself as to where the 
coin might be. Upon not finding the coin in your right hand it is only natural for you 











to look next at your left hand. Not seeing it there either give a little shrug of the 
shoulders and look at the audience to convey the idea that the coin has completely 
disappeared. 

Do not try to get rid of the coin immediately. Seize an opportunity later, unhook it 
and drop it in the right coat or trousers pocket. 

As a variation to the foregoing, try this: 
Pretend to place the coin in the left hand 
but retain it hidden in the right. Extend the 
closed left hand toward a person on your 
left, requesting him to held the coin. 

Before he can take it change your mind 
and offer it to a person on your right. As 
you turn to the right, secretly hook the 
coin onto the right trousers leg, Fig. 2. 

This action serves as ample misdirection 
for the secret maneuver. When the 
spectator holds out his hand for the coin 
the left hand crumbles it to an invisible 
dust and sprinkles it on the spectator's 
palm. Both hands are then shown empty. 

The coin can be detached and pocketed 
later. 

Sometimes I use the hook coin this way: I vanish it as mentioned above. Then I 
show both hands with fingers wide apart and roll up the sleeves. This convinces the 
onlookers that the coin is not concealed about the hands. Suddenly I exclaim, "Oh, 
there it is!" as I reach out with the left hand and apparently pluck the vanished coin 
from a spectator's ear, or some part of his clothing. All eyes are on the left hand. I 
close the left hand as if it actually held a coin. During this brief action the right hand 
drops down to the side and quickly unfastens the hook coin from the trousers leg. I 
then pretend to slap the vanished coin onto the right hand, where it is displayed. Try 
it. 

Instead of employing a clip to hold an extra coin under the edge of the coat you can 
use a hook coin. Merely hook it on the lining just under the right lower edge of the 
coat where it can easily be stolen with the right hand. 

Perhaps the most ingenious method for disposing of a hook coin is to boldly fasten it 
on a spectator's arm or back while gently drawing him closer for a better look. This 







is easy and extremely effective. Merely show the coin in your right hand and pretend 
to place it in your left hand, but retain it hidden in your right. As you request a 
nearby spectator to step a little closer, grasp him by the left arm and hook the coin 
on his sleeve. After the proper build up, open your left hand and show it and your 
right hand empty. 

To reproduce the coin, close your left hand into a loose fist and hold it about waist 
high and back uppermost. Tell the spectator that if he will make a mystic pass 
around your left hand the coin will return. Take hold of his left arm again, getting 
possession of the coin, and draw him along side of you. Then as you demonstrate 
how you want him to pass his hand around your left fist, perform the secret loading 
move of Milton Kort’s . After he passes his hand around your left fist, open it and 
show that the coin has returned. This is a real baffler when performed with the 
sleeves rolled up. He is at a loss to explain where the coin went or how it returned. 

Milton Kort tells me of an interesting experience he had with a hook coin and 
another magician. He pretended to place the coin in his left hand, but retained it in 
his right. Then as he gently pushed his friend back so the others could see, he 
hooked the coin on his sleeve. Having a little knowledge of trick coins, the magician 
smiled knowingly and felt his shoulder and found the coin. Right then, there was 
born an idea for fooling magicians-especially those who may know about the hook 
coin. 

This is it: Hold an ungimmicked half dollar in your right hand in position for 
sleeving. Push the magician back a little and as your hand almost touches his 
shoulder, snap the coin up the sleeve. Pretend to place the coin in your left hand and 
vanish it. Watch him smile knowingly and notice his expression when he feels for 
the hook coin that is not there. The cover for the sleeving move is perfect. 

This trick is not intended for the layman, but the magician, whom we all like to fool 
once in awhile. 
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The Magnet 

The latest wrinkle on the hook coin is no hook at all. The coin appears perfectly 
ordinary and can even be handled by the spectators without them suspecting 
anything unusual. 


Secret: The coin is either a steel coin, or a 
silver one which has been faked by adding a 
piece of steel. (The wartime American 
pennies are ideally suited for this purpose, 
also.) A magnet is either in the right hip 
pocket or fastened inside the right trousers leg 
about midway between the knee and the hip. 
One of the best magnets for this purpose can 
be obtained at a beauty parlor supply house. 
These are attached to a bracelet, or leather 
strap, so they can be worn on the wrist, wrist 
watch fashion. Beauty operators use them to hold bobby pins while working on a 
customer's hair. The cheapest ones have a leather strap, which is easier to remove 
than the plastic bracelet that most of them have. Remove the leather strap and attach 
in its place a length of tape to the magnet. To the opposite end of the tape fasten a 
small metal hook so that it can be hooked over the waistband of the trousers, Fig. 3. 
The magnet then hangs down inside the right trousers leg at a position about even 
with the right hand as it hangs naturally at the side. 

Now by using a steel coin, or one that has been gimmicked as described, you can 
utilize the same moves as you would to vanish a hook coin. The coin merely 
becomes attracted by the magnet and stays in position on the leg until it is removed. 
The real advantage to this method is that since there is no hook on the coin it can be 
handled and shown quite freely. 

Although a hook coin can be used in this clever vanish by Milton Kort, it is 
especially clean cut and baffling when the gimmicked coin and magnet are 
employed. 















The moves appear so fair and natural they can be executed with perfect safety even 
at extremely close range. 

Roll back your sleeves, turn slightly to the right just enough so the coin may be 
fastened to the right trousers leg without the action being detected by the spectators— 
and display the coin lying on the fingers of the palm up right hand. Hold both hands 
fairly low (slightly below waist level), lower the right hand to the side, bring it up 
and toss the coin into the left hand, which immediately closes over it. Repeat the 
process. As the right hand drops to the side in preparation for the third toss the coin 
is placed flat against the right leg where it is held by the attraction of the magnet. 
Without hesitating an instant, the right hand comes up and duplicates the preceding 
action of tossing the coin into the left hand. The left hand closes as before, 
pretending to hold the coin. Allow the right hand to be seen empty, then after a 
suitable pause, open the left hand and show the coin vanished. 

The success of the vanish depends entirely 
on attention to the following details. The 
distance the coin travels in its journey from 
the right to the left hand is actually not more 
than three inches. As the right hand comes 
up from the side it comes to a sudden halt 
just as the tips of the fingers touch the right 
side of the palm up left hand, Fig. 4. As the 
hand comes to a halt the coin leaves the 
fingers of the right hand, forms a small arc 
in the air and lands in the left palm. The left 
fingers immediately close over the coin. 

It is important that the tempo of each action be identical. Do not move the left hand 
but keep your attention firmly fixed on it at all times. In the first two tosses the 
spectators become accustomed to seeing the coin land in the palm of the left hand. 
When the same moves are duplicated on the third toss they imagine they see the coin 
leave the right hand again and land in the left. When the hand is opened and shown 
empty a moment later they will be completely baffled. 

Dispose of the coin in the pocket at an opportune moment later on, or reproduce it 
the same way as you would the hook coin. 

Another use for the gimmicked coin and magnet is as a holdout. The coin is secretly 
attached to the right trousers leg prior to beginning a trick. After showing the hands 
unmistakably empty the coin is secretly obtained and concealed in the hand 
according to the trick at hand. This method of stealing a coin is easier, quicker, and 




offers less chance of detection that if it were stolen from the pocket of a clip 
underneath the coat. 


A gimmicked coin of this variety can be used in other routines and not saved for just 
one effect. It all adds up to cleaner presentation. The coin is especially fine for 
intimate conjuring, not to mention that it also throws the wise guy, or magician, off 
the track. 
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Sundry Gimmicked Coins and Tricks 
Therewith 

This chapter does not describe all the trick coins, nor does it give every trick that is 
possible with them. Here then, are a few more of a lesser known variety to add to the 
collection. 

Nickel to Half Dollar 

Liberty Head Half and U.S. Penny 

The Ring Coin 

Short Changed 

The Marksman 
The Squirting Nickel 
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Nickel to Half Dollar 


This is a folding half dollar with a hollowed out 
place on one side to take a nickel. The nickel is 
soldered to the center section of the folding coin 
so it fits in this cavity when the half is in its 
normal position. With the two outside sections 
folded back the coin can be exhibited as a nickel 
by holding it as shown in Fig. 1. The protruding 
parts of the half are hidden with the thumb and 
first and second fingers. The nickel is allowed to 
change visibly to a half dollar under cover of a slight up and down movement of the 
hand. 



The effect is startling and mysterious. 
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Liberty Head Half and U.S. Penny 

This coin, like the Dime and Penny, is in two parts. The half is a shell and the penny, 
which is about the size of a quarter, shows the reverse side of the silver coin on one 
side. When the two pieces are nested together they appear as a regular Liberty head 
half dollar and can be casually examined. 

The usual working is as follows: With a regular quarter concealed inside the shell, 
display the half and old penny, sliding them over and under each other. The last time 
the penny goes under, slip it between the quarter and shell and press it into position. 
(See How to Make Money for a more detailed description of this move.) Ask a 
spectator to extend his left hand, place the coins therein, close his hand around them 
and tell him to hold both hands behind his back, transfer one of the coins to the other 
hand and then extend both fists, back up, in front of him. 

Now you make a guess as to which hand contains the silver coin. In making your 
choice, select the one in which you originally put the coins; this advice stems from 
the fact, that, for some strange reason, such has always been the case in all times I 
have performed the feat. 

Whether right or wrong, have him open only the hand containing the half. With your 
right fingers, turn it over as you pick it up, so that he will remember that he saw both 
sides, then have him open his left hand. When he does so, he will find he is holding, 
not the penny as he expected, but a regular twenty-five cent piece, which he may 
then examine. 

The only weakness I have found in the trick is that the penny cannot be examined at 
the beginning. Because this coin can only be found in numismatic shops, most 
people are unfamiliar with it and want to examine it. Of course, this cannot be 
permitted. I have solved the problem with an extra genuine penny which I obtained 
from a coin dealer. Here is how you would do it using the real penny: 

Have the shell half, with the regular quarter concealed in it, in your right trousers 
pocket. In finger palm position of your right hand is the prepared penny, copper side 










against the fingers, and at the fingertips of the same hand is the genuine penny. Hand 
the real penny to a spectator to look over and pass around first, then take it back with 
your right hand and pretend to toss it in your left hand, but execute The Bobo 
Switch , and throw the gimmicked penny instead. Show it lying in your left hand, 
copper side up, as you remark that you need another coin for the experiment you are 
about to perform. Reach in your right trousers pocket, leave the genuine penny and 
bring out the shell half with the concealed quarter. The half dollar attracts no 
particular attention so you can proceed now as described, without any inhibitions. 
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The Ring Coin 

This coin, said to have been used by T. Nelson Downs in his close-up work, is 
simply a half dollar with a broken ring soldered to it as shown in Fig. 1. 



Here is how Frank Garcia employs it: With the ring over the tip of the right 
middle finger exhibit the coin apparently balanced on that finger. Place the tip of the 
right forefinger on top of the coin and slowly deposit it in the palm of your left hand 
as shown in Fig 2. 

As you close your left hand, turn your right hand over and withdraw the right middle 
finger, carrying the coin with it into the right palm. Slowly pull your right forefinger 
from the left fist, then after a brief pause open your left hand and show it empty. 
Produce the coin from behind your right knee, neatly balanced on the tip of the right 
middle finger. 

Variation: Show the Ring Coin and a regular half dollar clipped between the tips of 
your right first and second fingers as in Fig. 2. Close your left hand and withdraw 
the Ring Coin as described. Apparently your left hand contains both coins. Say the 
magic words, then open the two hands displaying a coin balanced on the tips of the 
two second fingers. 
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Short Changed 

Gene Gordon 


Effect: While relating a story on how he was short changed at a circus, the magician 
shows a handful of change consisting of seven coins. He tosses the money into his 
left hand where it is heard to arrive, but when he opens that hand a moment later all 
but two of the coins have vanished. He shows his hands otherwise empty and allows 
the coins to be examined, as they are genuine. 



your right trousers pocket. 


Requirements: The trick depends on a special 
gimmick which is simply a group of five coins (two 
pennies, two nickels, and a quarter) soldered together 
with a hook on one of the coins, Fig. 1. This idea of 
fastening a group of coins together was first used by 
George Starke and described in Hugard's Monthly. 

Besides this you will require a duplicate group of the 
same coins which are not fastened together. These 
are in your left trousers pocket and the gimmick is in 


Working: Thrust both hands into your pockets, finger palm the gimmick in the right 
hand with the hook side away from the fingers and the hook at the little finger side 
of the hand. Bring out both hands. In the left hand show a loose quarter, two nickels, 
and two pennies, with the two nickels lying on the base of the forefinger in 
preparation for a later move. 









As you show the loose change say, "The reason I 
took up magic was because I learned a lesson 
while a boy that I never forgot-a lesson that 
made me decide I should smarten up a bit or be 
fooled again. A ticket-seller in a side show was 
the villain. He showed me my change and 
dropped it in my hand and told me to hold it tight 
until I got home so I wouldn't lose it. I'll show 
you just what happened. Here's some loose 
change-twenty-five, thirty-five, thirty-seven 
cents-I'll need a couple more nickels to really 
show you." Reach into the left trousers pocket, retain the two nickels with the 
thumb, drop the other three coins and bring out the hand back outward. "Here, I'll 
arrange them just as they looked to me." Bring the left hand over the right and 
pretend to place a handful of coins in that hand. Place the two nickels in the right 
hand so one will cover the hook on the gimmick, the other lying nearby, Fig. 2. 

(By raising the little finger slightly there will be no danger of the hook being seen.) 

Show the gimmick and the two coins in your 
right hand as you continue. "Twenty—five, thirty- 
five, forty-five, forty-seven cents. He tossed all 
the coins into my hand...." Turn your right hand 
inward and over, retain the gimmick with the 
thumb and toss the two nickels into the left hand, 
Fig. 3. The clinking together of the two nickels 
arriving in the left hand creates an illusion, by 
sound, that all the coins were thrown. 

Close the left hand as the right drops to the side 
and hooks the gimmick on the trousers leg. Bring 
up the hand and gesture.... "And do you know, when I got home, all I had left was 
just enough to buy a small package of aspirin for the headache I had." 

Open the left hand, show the two nickels and toss them onto the table. While the 
coins are being examined, unhook the gimmick from the trousers and drop it in your 
pocket. 

With a little practice the trick can be done entirely surrounded. To perform it under 
these conditions you would hook the gimmick a little higher on the trousers— 
underneath the edge of the coat. 





Instead of hooking the gimmick to the trousers as described it could be sleeved 
immediately after tossing the two nickels into the left hand. And if the gimmick 
enters the sleeve hook down, it will in all probability fasten itself to the inside of the 
sleeve where it is safe from view. However, if you intend to dispose of the gimmick 
by sleeving it would be best not to have a hook on it at all. Merely dispose of it in 
the pocket in the usual fashion later. 
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The Marksman 

Jimmy Buffaloe 

Effect: The performer shows a half dollar and holds it in his left fist. He removes a 
small pistol from his pocket and extols his marksmanship. He aims the pistol at his 
left fist and pulls the trigger. Instead of a shot being heard a flame shoots up. The 
pistol turns out to be a cigarette lighter which the performer uses to light a cigarette 
that he previously placed between his lips. After blowing a puff of smoke toward his 
left hand, he opens it. Sure enough, there is the half dollar, but it has a real bullet 
hole through it! 

Method: The working should be obvious from the above description, but here are 
the details. You will require one of those cigarette lighters that resembles a small 
pistol, a pack of cigarettes, and two half dollars. One half dollar has a hole in it. The 
hole can be one that has been drilled, or, better still, one that has been made with a 
real bullet. Have the two coins in your right trousers pocket and the pistol-lighter in 
your right coat pocket. 

Working: Begin the trick by casually placing a cigarette between your lips. Put your 
right hand in your right trousers pocket, finger palm the coin with the hole and bring 
out the other one, visible at the fingertips of the palm down hand. Show the good 
coin and casually toss it into your left hand a few times as you explain what a good 
shot you are. Pretend to toss the half back into your left hand but execute The Bobo 
Switch and throw the one with the hole instead. The move need not be fast because 
the effect is better if the spectators get a flash of the coin as it is thrown into the left 
hand. Then close your fingers over it before they detect the hole. 

Reach into your right coat pocket, leave the good coin and bring out the pistol 
lighter. Hold out your left fist and take aim at it with the pistol. Caution the 
spectators to hold their ears because of the terrific noise the gun will make. When 
you pull the trigger a flame shoots up. Everyone sees that it is a lighter and laughs. 
Look surprised, shrug your shoulders and light your cigarette. Take a puff and blow 
some smoke toward your left hand. Open the hand. There is the coin, but it has a 
hole through it, which proves that you may not be a good marksman but you are a 
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The Squirting Nickel 

Most magicians are familiar with the squirting nickel. It looks like a genuine coin, 
but is actually hollow and may be filled with water, which will squirt from a small 
hole near the edge, when the nickel is pressed. It will send out a fine stream for a 
distance of approximately six feet. Often it will hold enough for five or six squirts. 

Perhaps you have one and have wondered how to use it. Following are a few 
suggestions. 

When filling the coin, submerge it completely with the hole up. Press on it until no 
more air bubbles appear, whereupon you will know that it is full. It can be carried in 
the little match compartment within the right coat pocket without danger of leaking. 

After a little experimenting, you will find you can control the stream of water so it 
will hit your victim in the eye, which makes a perfect weapon for use when you 
encounter a persistent heckler or a "wise guy" who thinks he knows all the answers 
and insists upon displaying his knowledge to the rest of your audience. 

Indiscriminate use of the nickel is not recommended. Your friends will accept it as a 
funny bit of business if you present it correctly, which is not in a "smart-alecky" 
manner. But don't inflict it on strangers. 

Following is an effective patter presentation: "Being a magician, my work carries 
me from coast to coast. Once, while playing out West, I visited a buffalo ranch and I 
learned something I never knew before. Most persons think the buffalo on the nickel 
is a regular American buffalo, but it isn't. It's a water buffalo." Then you let him 
have it! 
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Chapter 12 

Shell and Folding Half 

The Shell Half 
Mystery with a Half Shell 

How to Make Money 

Three Questions 

Coin Through a Glass 

Perfected Coin Through Handkerchief 

250 and 500 Transposition 

The Peregrinating Halves 

Coins Through the Table 

The Protean Coin 
The Sympathetic Coins 

The Modern Miser 

The Folding Half 

The Half Dollar in the Bottle (2 versions) 

The Magic Mint 

Biting a Piece From a Coin (2 versions) 

Coin Through a Card 
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The Shell Half 


There are two types of shell half dollars. The old-style shell will only fit over a 
special cut down half-one that had been reduced in size and its edge remilled. The 
two parts are an integral part of each other and must be used together. 

The expanded shell is a shell that has been stretched to fit over any regular half 
dollar. The best expanded shells are hollowed out from the head side of the coin. 
Since the tail side is not as deeply embossed as the head side a deeper cut can be 
made from that side, thus creating a shell that will cover a regular coin more 
completely. 

Although the old style shell and cut down half are still being used, the expanded 
shell is by far the most popular. The reason for this is that practically every trick that 
can be done with the old style set can be performed with the modern expanded shell. 
By employing the expanded shell the magician can borrow the needed coins and 
secretly add the shell to one of them. At the end of the routine the shell is secretly 
removed and the money returned without anyone being the wiser. 

The expanded shell is an ingenious device that has made possible many clever and 
baffling mysteries heretofore impossible. On the following pages you will find some 
of best ones. All except one can be performed with the expanded shell. 

The first, a simple effect, has to do mainly with the correct handling of a coin and 
shell and is called 
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Mystery With a Half Shell 

Magicians who own either the expanded shell or the old style set have found it 
difficult to separate the two noiselessly and invisibly. Here is a simple and natural 
method of accomplishing this, together with an easy routine. 

Display the nested shell and half on the 
ends of the two middle fingers of the 
palm up right hand, opening of the shell 
being up. Turn the hand inward, so its 
back will be toward the audience, toss 
the real coin into the left hand and 
retain the shell in the right by pressure 
on its edges with the first and fourth 
fingers, Fig. 1. Transfer the shell to the 
regular palm while bouncing the coin 
up and down in the left hand. 

Pick up the half with the right hand and flip it into the 
air, catching it in the same hand (see The Coin Flip) , 
then toss it into the left hand. Reach out with the right 
hand and produce the shell from the air, keeping the 
faked side toward yourself. Toss it into the left hand 
along side the real half. Move both coins so they will 
rest on the first and second fingers, thumb on top, 
with the shell overlapping the real coin at its outer 
edge, Fig. 2. Pretend to remove one coin, but, as the 
coins are covered momentarily by the right hand, slide 
the shell over the half with the left thumb as the right 
moves away. Blow on your right hand and then open it 
vanished. 

Take the shell and half as one coin in the right hand while you show your left empty 
on both sides. Pretend to place the nested half and shell back in the left hand but 



to show the coin has 












retain it palmed in the right hand. Make a tossing motion with the left hand and 
show the "coin" has vanished. Then, with the right hand, reach behind your left 
elbow and produce the shell and half as one coin. 

Let it be seen clearly that you have just this one coin. Hold the coin and shell 
together in the right hand, as previously explained, and toss the former into the left 
hand. Reach behind the right knee and produce the shell and lay it beside the 
genuine half in the left hand as before. Explain that you need only one coin, place 
the shell in your pocket and continue with a trick using the single coin. 
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How To Make Money 

Effect: The performer shows a half dollar in his right hand and tosses it into his left. He 
reaches underneath his left hand and produces a second half dollar. He shows these, one 
in each hand, and his hands are seen otherwise empty. Now, as he slides the coins across 
each other a few times, one half suddenly transforms itself into a quarter. 

Method: Have a half dollar, with a shell covering it, and a quarter, in the right trousers 
pocket. Reach into the pocket with the right hand, classic palm the quarter and bring out 
the half dollar and shell as one coin. Keep the back of your right hand toward the 
spectators while revolving the half and shell between the first two fingers and thumb. As 
you do this, show your left hand empty on both sides. 




Toss the half dollar into the left hand, retaining the shell in the right. (See preceding effect 
for method .) As soon as the half lands in the left hand, reach underneath that hand and 
produce the shell between the tips of the right first and second fingers. Hold the regular 
half in the left hand near the tips of the fingers and lay the shell on top of it so it overlaps 
the forward edge slightly. As those two coins are exhibited, drop the right hand to the side 
and allow the palmed quarter to fall onto the cupped fingers. Pick up the shell from the 
left hand with the right, adding the quarter underneath, Fig. 1, then display the shell 
balanced on the tip of the right second finger as you show the real half in the same 
manner in the left hand, Fig. 2. The hands are otherwise empty. 


Bring the hands together, holding them about waist high, and pass the two coins over one 












another a few times, always moving the real half across the top of the shell from right to 
left, then underneath it from left to right. The real half will not nest within the shell 
because it contains the quarter. Show the two halves in this manner three or four times. 
When the shell (and quarter) are in the right hand, pass the genuine half underneath from 
left to right lifting up the left side of the shell slightly so the real half will slide between it 
and the quarter. This action causes the shell and half to nest while the quarter slides to the 
right and is immediately shown in the right hand. 




If the right fingertips, which are underneath the shell at the time of the above action, will 
slide the quarter to the right as far as it will go, it becomes a simple matter to lift the left 
edge of the shell for the real half to slide between it and the quarter, Figs. 3 and 4, and 
become nested as the right hand brings the quarter into view from underneath the right 
side of the half. It is important that the passing of the two coins across one another from 
hand to hand be done in an even tempo-not too fast, yet not too slow either. The effect is 
that one half dollar suddenly changes into a quarter. At the finish of this move you will be 
holding a quarter in your right hand and the half and shell, as one coin, in your left hand. 


Place the quarter and nested half and shell on the palm of the right hand (opening of the 
shell up), with the quarter on top of and overlapping the half. Turn the right hand over, 
and as you toss the coins into the left hand, retain the shell classic palmed in the right. 
Show the real half and quarter in the left hand. Remove the quarter from the left hand 
with the right fingers and thumb and place it (and the palmed shell) in the right trousers 
pocket, explaining that you require only the half dollar for the next experiment. 
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Three Questions 

Dave Coleman 

Effect: The magician shows a half dollar of his own and borrows another to go with 
it. So that there will be no doubt as to which coin is which a large X is made on the 
borrowed coin with a marking pencil. Then as the performer begins passing the 
coins across each other from hand to hand he explains that in order to get all his 
money back the spectator must give the same answer to three questions. Spectator is 
correct with his first two answers, but no matter how he answers the third question 
he loses. As the spectator answers the third question, his half dollar instantly 
transforms itself into a quarter with the original X still on it. 

Requisites and Preparation: An expanded shell, a quarter, and a black china 
marking pencil, or crayon. Put a large X on the tail side of the quarter, nest it in the 
shell half and place them in the small compartment of the right coat pocket. Have 
the pencil in any other pocket. 

Working: Borrow a half dollar, then mark a large X on its tail side with the marking 
pencil. Hold the coin, X side up, between the fingers and thumb of your palm up left 
hand as the right hand removes the shell and nested quarter from your coat pocket. 
Hold the shell (with the quarter hidden underneath) exactly as you hold the real half 
and state, "Two half dollars. The reason I marked yours is so that we will know 
which coin is yours and which coin is mine. We are going to play a little game. I am 
going to ask you three questions and no matter how ridiculous they sound you must 
answer, 'No, twenty-five cents.’ Do you understand?" If he fails to understand 
thoroughly, explain further, then continue. "Remember, all you have to do to get 
your money back is answer, 'No, twenty-five cents,’ to each question I will ask you." 

Begin passing the real half and the shell (containing the quarter) across each other 
from hand to hand as explained in the previous trick, as you ask, "When the 
collection plate is passed to you in church you always drop in a five dollar bill, don't 
you?" He will reply, "No, twenty-five cents." Continue the action with the coins and 
ask him the second question. "When you buy a present for your wife (or sweetheart) 
you always spend at least twenty-five dollars, don't you?" He will reply, "No, twenty- 








five cents." "You are doing fine. Now for the last question. When you loaned me 
this half dollar a few moments ago you expected to get it back, didn't you?" 
(Regardless of his answer, he loses.) As he sputters his answer, "No, twenty-five 
cents," allow his half dollar to slip into the shell (as explained in the previous trick) 
and bring the quarter into view, X side up. The effect is that his coin suddenly 
reduced itself in size with the X still unit. 

Hand him the quarter saying, "Well, you didn't win, but you didn't lose either-at least 
not all of your money." 

You won't want to use this as a method of subtly cheating your victim out of twenty- 
five cents, so have a second quarter with an X on it in your pocket, which you 
remove and hand to him a few seconds after giving him the first one. State, "That 
was a double cross, wasn't it? Here is another one with a cross on it." 
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Coin Through a Glass 

Effect: The performer shows two drinking glasses and two half dollars. Holding one 
of the glasses horizontally in his right hand, he places the two coins just inside of the 
glass so that they overlap each other slightly. Then he picks up the second glass and 
holds it opening upward directly underneath the bottom of the upper glass. As he 
turns the upper glass upright the two coins slide to the bottom of the glass where one 
is seen to penetrate the bottom and fall into the lower glass. The coins are poured out 
onto the table and the glasses and coins can be examined. 

Requisites and Presentation: Besides two clear, straight sided drinking glasses, 
you will require two half dollars and an expanded shell. At the outset the coins and 
shell are in the right trousers pocket and the two drinking glasses are on a cloth 
covered table. 

Begin the mystery by placing the right hand in the pocket. Classic palm one of the 
halves and bring out the other half and shell as two coins at the fingertips of the 
palm down hand. Place the half and shell on the table a few inches apart. (Warning: 
Be sure that you perform this feat on a cloth covered table or a rug covered floor. 
Otherwise the unnatural sound of the shell will give you away.) 

Pick up one of the glasses with the left hand, 
turn it horizontally and take it in the palm 
down right hand, holding it near its bottom, 
and with its mouth pointing to the left. Take 
up the real half with the left hand and place it 
inside the glass about an inch from the rim. 
Next, pick up the shell and put it inside the 
glass partly overlapping the real half, Fig. 1. 













Take the second glass from the table with the left 
hand and hold it upright directly below the 
bottom of the upper glass. Now tilt the upper 
glass just enough to cause the half and shell to 
slide to the bottom. As they strike the bottom of 
the glass the shell slides over the half and they 
nest. At this instant the right hand releases its 
palmed half allowing it to fall into the lower 
glass, Fig. 2. The effect is that one half dollar 
penetrated the bottom of the upper glass and fell 
into the lower one. 

Do not turn the upper glass entirely up right during the above action or the shell and 
half may accidentally come apart. 

Merely tip it just enough to cause the 
coin and shell to slide to the bottom, 
then turn it back on its side. The final 
step is to pour the coins out onto the 
table. This you do by bringing the 
glasses down and resting their rims 
on the table. Tilt both slightly and 
the coins will slide out onto the table, 
Fig. 3. A certain amount of delicate handling is necessary at this point to prevent the 
shell from bouncing off its half dollar as they slide out of the glass onto the table. 

And that is another reason the table must be cloth covered. 

Place the two glasses bottom upward on the table a 
few inches in front of the two coins. With the right 
hand, pick up the nested half and shell and place 
them on top of the real half, then lift them from the 
table together and display them momentarily 
overlapping each other on the two middle fingers of 
the palm up right hand, Fig. 4. Toss the two 
genuine coins into the left hand and retain the shell 
in the right as previously described. While showing 
the two coins in the left hand, shift the shell in the 
right to classic palm position. Then take one of the 
halves from the left hand with the palm down right, and, as the right hand places its 
coin on the bottom of the glass on the right, the left hand places its coin on the 
bottom of the glass on the left. Coins and glasses can now be examined. 
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Perfected Coin Through Handkerchief 

Jimmy Buffaloe 


Here is a method for performing the Coin Through Handkerchief that is not only different and 
convincing, but so designed that it will mystify even magicians. There are no secret folds or 
pinches as in some versions, and the coin is clearly shown to be in the handkerchief right up to 
the last moment. 

Requisites and Preparation: A regular half dollar and an expanded shell (or the old style half 
and shell) and an opaque pocket handkerchief. The shell covered half is in one of the right 
pockets and the handkerchief is in any other pocket. 

Working: While standing facing the spectators, 
remove the handkerchief, show it on both sides, then 
hold it by one edge with your left hand while you 
remove the nested half and shell (as one coin) from the 
pocket with the right hand. After casually showing the 
shell covered coin, balance it (opening of shell down) 
on the tip of the right second finger. Let it be clearly 
seen that you only have the one coin, then cover it with 
the handkerchief, Fig. 1. 

With the left second finger and thumb, grasp the shell 
by its edges through the cloth and lift it up off the real 
coin, which remains balanced on the tip of the right second finger, Fig. 2. Under cover of the 
handkerchief, thumb palm the real half in the right hand and turn it palm inward as the left 
hand removes the handkerchief completely. Turn slightly to the left, show the handkerchief on 
all sides and point to it with the right hand, Fig. 3. Now change your grip on the shell so it will 
be upright and you will be holding it by its upper edge between the tip of the forefinger (on the 
front) and thumb (at the rear). 













Now in the action of stroking the handkerchief a couple of times, as if straightening out the 
wrinkles, the right hand leaves its coin behind the cloth and against the hollow side of the 
shell, Fig. 4. The moves for accomplishing this are as follows: Bring the right hand over and 
grasp the handkerchief directly below the left hand, and as you do this, the left thumb grips the 
real coin and retains it behind the cloth (and shell), then the right hand moves down, stroking 
the handkerchief. 



Face the spectators again, turn the coins to a horizontal position and lay them on the ends of 
the two right middle fingers (with the real half against the fingers), then remove the left hand. 
The way the coins rest on the right fingers is important. The two coins are gripped as one, 
exactly the same way as you would hold a coin if you were about to back palm it. With the left 
hand, grasp the front corner of the handkerchief and lift it up and back on the right forearm, 
exposing the shell, which is right side up. Fig. 5. Be sure to keep the front edge of the shell 
down so the hollow underside cannot be seen. This is the convincing part of the effect: The 








spectators actually see the coin in the center of the handkerchief. The real coin is directly 
underneath the cloth and shell and cannot be seen. 

While exhibiting the shell in this manner obtain 
a little extra slack in the handkerchief at the rear 
of the shell. The reason for this will be obvious 
in just a moment. The left hand, still gripping the 
corner of the handkerchief, returns it to its 
original position, but as it passes downward in 
front of the shell, the right thumb kicks it off and 
it is caught in the curled left fingers, Fig. 6, the 
action being hidden by the folds of the 
handkerchief. The left hand immediately grasps 
the handkerchief near the corners and pulls 
downward. The form of the real coin under the 
center folds of the cloth, is presumed by the spectators to be the same one they saw only a 
brief moment before. 

Now as the left hand pulls gently downward on the handkerchief, the real coin comes into 
view, having apparently penetrated the cloth. The shell, which has been in finger palm 
position in the left hand, is shifted to classic palm position as the right hand tosses the real 
coin onto the table. The handkerchief is then taken by a corner in each hand and spread out to 
show it undamaged. Return handkerchief and palmed shell to pocket. 
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250 and 500 Transposition 

Dr. Carl L. Moore 

Effect: After showing a half dollar and a quarter, the performer holds the large coin 
in his left hand and the small coin in his right. He slowly closes his hands on the two 
coins and holds them some distance apart. A spectator is asked to guess which hand 
holds the quarter. No matter which hand he guesses, the performer shows that hand 
to contain the half dollar. Now the performer pretends to transpose the coins several 
times, each time showing that the half dollar has changed places with the quarter. 
Finally he opens both hands, showing a half dollar in each hand. The quarter has 
vanished. 

To climax the mystery he causes one of the half dollars to change back to a quarter. 

Requisites and Preparation: A regular half dollar and an expanded shell (or the old 
style shell and cut down half), and a quarter. Have the shell covered half and the 
quarter in the right trousers pocket. 

Working: Remove the coins from the pocket with the right hand and display them 
lying near the ends of the two middle fingers. The shell covering the half is opening 
up and the quarter is overlapping it, Fig. 1. 




















Turn the right hand inward and over, toss the real coins into the palm up left hand 
and retain the shell in front finger hold as previously described. Call attention to the 
two coins in the left hand and name them. With the palm down right hand, pick up 
the quarter between the tips of the fingers and thumb, then move the half dollar to 
the tips of the left fingers and display them as in Fig. 2. Note that the quarter slightly 
overlaps the top edge of the shell in the right hand. 

Remind the spectators that the half dollar is in the left hand and the quarter is in the 
right hand as you slowly pull the coins down behind the fingers and close the hands. 
As the right thumb pulls the quarter down behind the right fingers it goes into the 
shell, then the fingers close onto the palm and the shell turns right side up, covering 
the quarter. Lower the fists to about waist level and hold them fingers uppermost and 
about a foot apart. 

Ask a spectator to guess in which hand you hold the quarter. If he guesses the right 
hand, say that he is wrong as you open it and show a half (shell covering the 
quarter). If he names the left hand, call him wrong by opening the left hand and 
showing the real half dollar there. 

Tell the spectators that you can cause the half and quarter to transpose at will. Shake 
your two fists, open the right and show a half (shell) there. Close the hand, shake the 
fists again, then open the left one and show a half (real) there. Continue this a time 
or two, then state that the reason you can show a half dollar in either hand is that you 
have two half dollars. Open both hands and show the real half in the left hand and 
the shell half (covering the quarter) in the right hand. 

Now to bring the trick to a logical climax you change one of the halves back to a 
quarter using the moves described in How to Make Money . 
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The Peregrinating Halves 


Reprinted Through the Courtesy of The Bat 

Effect: Four borrowed half dollars are made to travel one at a time from the left hand to the right in the fairest 
possible manner. 

Method: Again that clever magical accessory, the expanded shell, is responsible for most of the trickery. 
Although you may provide the necessary coins yourself, the effect of the mystery will be increased considerably 
if you use borrowed money. Have the shell in the right trouser's pocket and some loose change (but no halves) 
in the left trousers pocket. Begin the trick by thrusting both hands into the trousers pockets and remarking that 
you need four half dollars for your next experiment. Palm the shell (hollow side against the palm) in the right 
hand as it is removed and bring the loose change from the left pocket with the left hand. 

Exhibit the odd coins in the left hand, going over them with the fingers of the right as if looking for some half 
dollars. This natural gesture happens almost every time you remove same change from your pocket. Upon not 
finding any half dollars, return the loose change to the left pocket and ask for the loan of four half dollars. When 
these are received, place them in the left hand, then with the right fingers, spread them out in an overlapping 
row, saying, "Four half dollars." 

Tilt the left hand downward, which causes the coins to slide forward into a stack, but make sure that the topmost 
coin is tails up. (Assuming the shell has a tail side, otherwise the topmost coin should be heads up.) As this is 
done, drop the right hand to the side, release the shell from the palm, catch it on the curled fingers and grip it 
(opening away from the fingers) by its edges between the tips of the first and fourth fingers ( Front Finger Hold) . 



Pick up the stack of coins from the left hand with the right, adding the shell to the top coin in the process, Fig. 1. 
Turn the right hand palm up and spread out the coins in a fan, Fig. 2. The half with the shell becomes the bottom 
one in this action. Show the left hand empty back and front, then count the coins back into that hand one at a 
time, the one with the shell going in last and becoming the topmost coin. Show the right hand empty on both 
sides, then count the coins back into that hand. At the completion of this count the shell covered coin will be on 
the bottom. Show the left hand empty once more, then proceed to count the coins back into that hand in the 
following manner: With the right thumb, push the top half forward from the stack and place it in the left hand, 










counting "One." Count "Two" and "Three" as you place the second and third coin in the left hand in the same 
manner. Finally, show the last coin lying on the fingers of the right hand and apparently place it into the left 
hand also as you count, "Four." Actually the shell is placed in the left hand and the coin is retained finger 
palmed in the right hand. 

Here is the basic move on which the trick depends. It is used three times and is the most important sleight in 
the entire routine. The shell covered coin lies on the second and third fingers between the first and second joints. 
The right thumb lies along the inner edge of the shell and coin, Fig. 3. The thumb and forefinger press together 
and lift the shell up away from the coin, Fig. 4, as the other fingers curl inward carrying the coin to finger palm 
position. 



The right hand turns slightly inward during this action, to cover the coin while the thumb lifts the inner edge of 
the shell so that only its top side is seen by the spectators. Fig. 5 shows the right hand holding the shell, as 
viewed by the spectators. Figs. 3, 4 and 5 depict the moves made by the right hand with the shell in the action of 
moving to the left and depositing the shell with the three genuine coins in the left hand. It is important that the 
coins be counted with the same tempo each time, then the last count will appear perfectly legitimate 



Place the shell in the left hand so it will overlap the forward coin, Fig. 6. As 
the coins are thus exhibited transfer the coin in the right hand from finger 
palm to classic palm position. Close the left hand, allowing the shell to slide 
over the topmost coin. Close the right hand and hold it a foot or so from the 
left, then make a small tossing motion with the left hand toward the right. 
Open the left hand to show three coins (shell covers top coin), and toss the 
coin from the right hand onto the table. 

Count the three coins from the left hand into the right as first described, then 
count them back, retaining the genuine half in the right hand as the shell is 
placed in the left. (Basic move.) 


Pick up the coin from the table with the right hand, calling attention to the one coin, there, being careful that the 
one in the palm is not seen. Show the three coins on the open left hand (actually two coins and the shell), then 
close the hand so that the shell will slide over the coin underneath it. Go through the motions of causing the next 
coin to pass. Jingle the two coins in the right hand and toss them onto the table as the left hand opens to show 
only two coins remaining. (The shell covers the top one.) Make as much noise as possible with the coins in the 
right hand each time they are tossed onto the table. This gets attention away from the coins in the left hand and 
shows without saying that the coins are genuine. They are, aren't they? You borrowed them! 


Count the two coins from the left hand into the right, then show the left hand empty. Right hand counts them 
back, retaining the real half dollar and placing the shell into the left hand in its place. (Basic move.) Pick up the 
two coins from the table with the right hand and exhibit the two in the left as you say, "Two and two." Close the 
left hand, allowing the shell to slide over the one half dollar. Close the right hand over its two coins so they will 






lie on the cupped fingers directly below the third one in the palm. Make a tossing motion with the left hand 
toward the right. An instant later release the coin in the right palm, permitting it to drop audibly onto the other 
two, then toss all three onto the table. Open the left hand showing a single coin which has the shell over it. Place 
the shell covered coin in the right hand and show the left hand empty. 

Apparently place the last coin, which is covered by the shell, back into the left hand, actually palm it in the right 
with the opening of the shell away from the palm. ( Simple Vanish , is a good method.) The reason for this will 
be evident later. 

Take up the three coins from the table with the right hand and hold them on the cupped fingers. Repeat the 
tossing motion with the left fist toward the right and release the coin from the shell in the right palm so it will 
clatter down onto the three resting on the cupped fingers. At first it will seem difficult to release the coin and 
retain the shell from the right palm, but the knack can be acquired easily with a little practice. The muscles of 
the palm simply relax just enough for the coin, which is heavier than the shell, to be released and drop down 
onto the other three coins. Keeping the right hand palm down, toss all four coins onto the table, then slowly 
open the left and show it empty. 

Pick up the four coins and start to put them into your pocket, disposing of the shell in the pocket, then suddenly 
remember that the coins are not yours. Return them to their owners. 

If you wish, you may simply gather up the coins from the table and return them while concealing the shell in the 
right palm. There is no reason for anyone to suspect that you used anything but the four coins. The shell can be 
dropped into the pocket a few moments later. 

And you need not use borrowed coins. If you use your own you can have the shell already on one of the coins, 
or add it later in the fashion as first described with borrowed coins. 

If there is a cleaner, or more baffling method for causing a number of coins to pass from one hand to the other I 
have not seen it. 
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Coins Through the Table 

Milton Kort 

Effect: The performer borrows four coins, places them on the table and covers them 
with a whiskey glass. He shows his left hand empty and holds it underneath the 
table. One coin is then caused to penetrate the table and pass into his left hand. Two 
more coins pass through the table into the performer's hand in the same manner. The 
last one is made to penetrate the table and pass into a spectator's hand. 

Requisites and Preparation: A small, transparent whiskey glass, four half dollars 
(which may be your own or borrowed) and an expanded shell. 

Working: Seat yourself at the table and secretly adjust your pants leg as described 
in The Magical Filtration of Four Half Dollars , in preparation for dropping coins 
into the lap. 


If you use your own coins have the shell already on the top 
one of the stack. If you wish to use the spectators' coins 
you can secretly add the shell as described in the preceding 
trick. In either event, show the four halves in the right 
hand (shell covering the top one), then count them one at a 
time onto the left fingers, reversing their order so the shell 
covered half becomes the bottom one. With the left fingers 
underneath, and thumb on top, spread out the coins in a 
fan, Fig. 1 and show the two hands otherwise empty. 

With the right forefinger and thumb, remove the shell covered coin and place it on 
the table before you, not more than three inches from the edge of the table. Take the 
remaining three coins one at a time and place them on the table in a vertical row so 
each will overlap the other, Fig. 2. 












Now square up the coins in the following manner: Hold both 
hands palm down, place the tips of the thumbs against 
opposite edges of the inner shell covered coin and the tips of 
the middle fingers against opposite edges of the outer coin. 
Bring the thumb and fingers together, squaring the coins into 
a stack, then show both hands empty. 


•p S?:; 


. 


Fig, 2 


With the palm down right hand, grasp the stack of coins by 
its edges between the thumb at the inner edges, and the 

fingers at the outer edges, slide it off the table toward yourself and place it in the 
palm up left hand. As the stack of coins slides off the table the bottom coin drops out 
of the shell, Fig. 3, into the lap. After placing the three coins and shell in the left 
hand, tilt that hand downward just enough for the coins to slide forward, and they 
are exhibited in an overlapping row as four coins, Fig. 4. 


mi 


Fig. 3 


{ 


Fig. 4 


Remove the three coins with the right hand one at a time and place them back on the 
table overlapping each other as before. Then take the shell from the left hand and 
place it on the table slightly overlapping the forward coin. Show your left hand 
empty, and as you move it underneath the table, pick up the coin from your lap. 
Before completing this action pick up the glass with the right hand. Show it freely, 
inside and out. Then with the aid of the glass, which is held upside down, slide the 
shell and coins toward yourself, Fig. 5, into a stack, then cover the stack with the 
glass, Fig. 6. 










This action causes the shell to cover the top coin. Immediately bring up the left hand 
and toss its coin onto the table. Lift the glass and spread out the coins, showing three 
(shell covers one). One coin has apparently penetrated the table and passed into the 
left hand. 

Slide the shell covered coin off the table with the right hand and place it on the 
fingers of the left hand. Slide off the other two and place them in the left hand on top 
of the shell covered coin. Spread the coins in a fan and show the hands otherwise 
empty, as before. 

Take the shell covered coin and place it on the table before you, then put the other 
two on top so they overlap forward. Square the coins in the same manner as you did 
before, then grasp the stack with the right fingers and thumb (as previously 
described) and repeat the preceding moves of drawing it off the table and placing it 
back into the left hand. As this is done the bottom coin drops out of the shell into the 
lap. Show the two coins and the shell as three coins in the left hand. Return them to 
the table so the shell will go down last and occupy the outer position of the row. 
With the left hand, pick up the coin that apparently penetrated the table and as you 
carry it underneath the table, pick up the other coin from the lap. Take up the glass 
with the right hand, scoop the two coins and shell into a stack and cover them as 
before. Once again the shell slides over and hides the top coin. Let the two coins in 
the left hand clink together, then bring them up and toss them onto the table to the 
left. Lift the glass, spread and show two coins (one covered by shell). 

Repeat the above moves for passing the third coin through the table into the left 
hand. At the completion of this action you will have one shell covered coin before 
you on the table and the other three (which passed through the table) will be lying a 
few inches to the left. 


Ask a spectator, who is sitting across the table from you, to hold out his right hand. 














When he has complied, pick up the three regular coins and place them ;n a stack on 
the palm of his hand, counting them as you do so. Ask him if he would like to see 
the fourth coin pass visibly into his hand. After he replies that he would, take up the 
shell covered coin and add it to the stack of three already in his hand. Remark that 
since that was a poor trick you will do it again, only next time you will do it by 
magic. 

With your right fingers and thumb, lift off the shell, and as you do so have him close 
his hand over the coins. Assist him with the closing of his hand with your left hand. 
He thinks he is holding only three coins. Actually he is still holding four. Have him 
place his hand beneath the center of the table. Show the shell and lay it on the table 
in front of you. Pretend to draw it off with the right hand, but let it fall in your lap. 
Move your closed right hand to the center of the table, holding it back uppermost. 
Open it suddenly, bring it down flat on the table, then turn it over and show it empty. 
Have the spectator bring up his hand and open it. Lo and behold, he is holding four 
coins! Apparently the last coin passed through the table into his hand! 

Instead of sliding the shell off the table into the lap you can show it in your right 
hand, pretend to place it in the left, but retain it palmed in the right. Then the left fist 
is brought to the center of the table and the trick finished as described. 
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The Protean Coin 

Milton Kort 

Effect: A silver coin changes to copper, then back to silver. After repeating this several times, the performer 
shows the coin to be an ordinary one and his hands empty. 

Requisites and Preparation: An expanded shell, a gimmicked coin which shows silver on one side and copper 
on the other, and a regular half dollar. The genuine coin is in the small match compartment of the right coat 
pocket and the shell covers the copper side of the gimmicked coin so it resembles a regular half dollar. 

Working: Hold the shell covered gimmicked coin (shell side up) between the tips of 
the right forefinger and thumb and casually show it on both sides without comment. 
Rest the coin (shell side up) on the right two middle fingers, between the outer first 
and second joints. Turn slightly to the left, then, using the moves described in The 
Peregrinating Halves , retain the coin in the right hand and deposit the shell (good side 
out) between the tips of the left forefinger and thumb. Hold the hand about shoulder 
high and display the shell as in Fig. 1. 

While displaying the shell as a half dollar with the left hand, shift the gimmicked coin 
in the right hand to finger palm position, holding it copper side against the fingers. 
Now raise the right hand, bring it over and hold it momentarily in front of the shell. 
Under cover of the right hand, drop the shell to the base of the left fingers, where it is held finger palmed (good 
side against the fingers), then take the gimmicked coin with the left forefinger and thumb from the right hand 
and hold it exactly as you did the shell. 




Next, draw the right hand to the right, revealing a copper instead of a silver coin, then show the right hand 
empty, Figs. 2, 3 and 4. The covering of the coin with the right hand and its subsequent removal should be done 
unhesitatingly-not too fast, not too slow. To the spectators it should appear that you merely passed your hand 
over the coin and it changed to copper. 


Turn slightly to the right, take the fake coin between the tips of the right forefinger and thumb and display it 












copper side out 


You are now holding the coin in the right hand exactly as you held the shell in the left. Bring up the left hand, 
and as you pass it in front of the coin you repeat the same series of moves you made a moment ago with the 
shell. That is, you drop the coin to the base of the right fingers, where it is held finger palmed (copper side 
against the fingers), then take the shell with the right forefinger and thumb from the left hand. Draw the left hand 
away, revealing the shell, and show the left hand empty. Apparently the copper coin turned back to silver. 





Take the shell back in the left hand and hold it as before. The right hand, with the gimmicked coin finger 
palmed, is brought up and passed in front of the shell, but this time the right hand thumb palms the shell, Fig. 5, 
then the left forefinger takes the coin from the right finger palm, Fig. 6, and displays it as a copper coin while the 
right hand moves away to the right, Fig. 7. The coin has seemingly returned to copper. 

While showing the copper side of the gimmicked coin in the left hand, drop the right hand to the side and shift 
the shell to finger palm position, where it is held good side against the fingers. Pass your right hand in front of 
the coin in the left hand as before, but this time add the shell to the front of the coin. Move the right hand away, 
but do not show it empty yet. Lower the left hand, show both sides of the shell covered coin (the shell covers the 
copper side of it making it appear to be silver) and the hand, then slowly turn the right hand palm outward and 
show it empty. Apparently the coin has returned to its original state—silver. 

After showing clearly that your hands are empty except for the shell covered coin, rest coin and shell near the 
ends of the two middle fingers of the palm up right hand, opening of shell up. Turn the right hand over and 
inward, toss the coin onto the fingers of the left hand (which immediately closes) and retain the shell by pressure 
on its edges with the first and fourth fingers. ( See Fig. 1, Mystery with a Half Shell .) As the coin is thrown from 
the right hand to the left it lands copper side up on the fingers, but when the fingers close the coin turns silver 
side up onto the palm. Immediately open the left hand, showing the silver side of the coin. The spectators believe 
you were about to cause another change and are usually surprised when you show that nothing has happened. 
While showing the coin in the left hand, drop the right to the side and shift the shell to finger or classic palm 
position. Bring the right hand up and push the gimmicked coin from the left palm onto the fingers as you offer to 
repeat the trick without the use of the right hand. And to convince them that the right plays no part in the trick 
you will place it in your pocket. Put the right hand in the pocket. While it reposes there leave the shell in the 
main pocket and remove the regular half dollar from the match compartment and hold it classic palmed. Close 
the left hand, which action causes the gimmicked coin to turn over, copper side up. 








A much less obvious method for causing the gimmicked coin to turn over in the left hand is as follows: Allow 
the coin to rest (silver side up) on the left hand at a position slightly left and inward from the exact center of the 
palm. (Fig. 8 shows the approximate position.) Partly close the fingers and bend the thumb inward (toward the 
palm) from the wrist joint. This raises the coin to a vertical position, Fig. 9. While completing the closing of the 
fingers, allow the coin to flop over, then return the thumb to its normal position. Now, if you should open your 
hand the coin would be lying copper side up near the base of the third and fourth fingers, but to get the coin as 
near to the center of the palm as possible, shake the fist up and down a time or two before you open it. which 
action causes coin to bounce back to the center of the palm. 

Remove the right hand from the pocket (with the real half dollar classic palmed), snap the fingers over the left 
fist, then open it to show that the coin has seemingly changed back to copper. 

To change the copper (gimmicked) coin back to silver, utilize the sleeving move called Devaluation , except you 
do not make the change from the back of the left hand, but from the palm. At the completion of this move you 
will be holding the real silver coin in the palm up left hand, while the gimmicked coin will be safely up the right 
sleeve. The coin can now be examined and your hands shown empty. 

Although quite a few words have been necessary to describe the series of changes, they should take only about a 
minute to perform. Each change blends into the next one so quickly and smoothly it is impossible for the 
spectators to follow them. After the final change there is no clue to the mystery and the onlookers should be 
completely dazzled. 
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The Sympathetic Coins 

Milton Kort 

Although this version of The Sympathetic Coins is similar in effect to the standard one described 
previously , it differs slightly in two respects. First, only one piece of paper is required to cover 
the coins and, second, one of the four coins is copper. Because of these differences the trick is 
particularly puzzling to those who might know something about the standard method. 

Requisites and Preparation: A pocket handkerchief, an expanded shell, two half dollars, one 
English penny, a gimmicked coin which shows copper on one side and silver on the other, and a 
piece of stiff paper (or thin cardboard) about four inches square. 

Stack the coins and shell as follows: On top of the two half dollars place the English penny, then 
the gimmicked coin (copper side down), then the shell over the gimmicked coin. Have the coins 
in this order in one of your right pockets. 

Working: Stand behind a table, show the piece of paper freely and 
place it aside. Show the handkerchief next and spread it on the table. 
Remove the stack of coins from the pocket with the right hand, 
spread them in a fan to show that you have three silver coins and one 
copper coin. Fig. 1. 

State that you should have four half dollars but you will attempt the 
feat with what you have. 

Square the coins and hold them between the tips of the fingers and 
thumb of the palm down right hand, Fig. 2. The coins should still be 
in their original order: shell covered gimmicked coin (copper side down) is on top, then the 
English penny, then the two half dollars. Place the four coins on the center of the handkerchief 
and secretly lift off the shell, Fig. 3, and finger palm it (good side against the fingers) as the hand 
moves away. 













Pick up the square of paper with the left hand, and while you are showing it on both sides, drop 
the right hand to the side and allow the shell to turn over and lie hollow side against the fingers, 
then place the paper in the right hand over the stall, Fig. 4. 




Now with the left forefinger, slide the top (gimmicked) coin to the right inner corner of the 
handkerchief. Next, move the copper coin to the outer right corner and finally, the two regular 
half dollars to the inner and outer left corners, respectively, Fig. 5. 

Take the paper and shell with the left hand, 
between the fingers underneath and thumb on 
top, place it over the coin at the outer left corner, 
releasing the shell at the same time. Be careful 
that the shell does not strike the coin as you do 
this, Fig. 6. 

The most difficult part of the trick is now over, 
but the spectators think the trick hasn't begun. 
Pick up the real half dollar from the inner left 
corner of the handkerchief with your right hand, 
then lift the corner of the handkerchief with your left hand, the fingers well underneath and 
thumb above. Show the coin plainly, then place it underneath the handkerchief and push it 






forward toward the outer left corner. This is what you pretend to do. In reality, you place the coin 
between the tips of your left first and second fingers ( Back Finger Clip) the moment the right 
hand is out of sight, then without hesitation, move the right hand forward to the outer left corner. 
Explain to the spectators that you are passing the coin through the handkerchief to join the other 
one underneath the paper. 

Remove the right hand from beneath the handkerchief, show it empty, then lift the paper, 
showing two coins (real half dollar and shell). Without pausing, bring the paper back to the inner 
left corner, release that corner and take the paper from your right hand with your left. Properly 
done, it is impossible to get even the smallest flash of the coin between the left fingers because 
the paper is placed under the left thumb before the fingers are removed from beneath the corner 
of the handkerchief. The two coins are uncovered and the paper placed in the left hand in one 
continuous move. 

The instant the left hand takes the paper from the right, that hand moves up and pushes the shell 
along side of the real half, which makes room for the second coin which will be added in just a 
moment. Now place the paper with its coin hidden underneath, back over the shell and real coin, 
making two real coins and a shell underneath the paper. 

Repeat the above movements with the gimmicked coin from the inner right corner, then raise the 
paper and show three silver coins (two real halves and a shell). As the paper is returned, the 
fourth (gimmicked) coin is added, copper side up. 

At this point the spectators are convinced that there are only three coins under the paper. Actually 
there are the two halves, the shell and the gimmicked coin, making four in all. Now take the real 
copper coin from the outer right corner of the handkerchief and repeat the previous moves for 
causing it to apparently pass underneath the paper. When you lift the paper the spectators will see 
three silver coins and a copper coin (actually two halves, shell and the gimmicked coin, copper 
side up). 

At the completion of these moves you will be holding the paper in your left hand with the real 
copper coin clipped between the first and second fingers as in the previous moves. Take the paper 
and coin in the right hand, so the coin will lie on the fingers underneath the paper. This is done to 
free the left hand, which then touches and counts the four coins on the outer left corner of the 
handkerchief. 

The copper coin, which is hidden underneath the paper, is in perfect position for the clean up 
move which follows. With the left hand, pick up the coins from the handkerchief and place them 
in an overlapping row on the paper in the following order: Gimmicked coin, shell, then the two 
halves. The English penny is still lying on the right fingers underneath the paper. Fig. 7. 







Hold the palm up left hand under the left edge of the paper, then tilt the paper so the coins will 
slide off into that hand, Fig. 8. As they slide off into the left hand the shell covers the copper side 
of the gimmicked coin, causing it to appear as silver, and the English penny, which was 
underneath the paper, becomes the bottom coin. Toss the paper aside, spread the coins in a fan 
and show them on both sides, which you can now safely do because the shell covers the copper 
coin and the coins are in the same order as they were on the paper. Apparently you have four 
regular coins, three silver and one copper. 
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The Modern Miser 

Here is a practical, easy-to-do method for producing several coins. The effect is 
clean cut and there are several surprises in the routine to upset the theories of your 
viewers. 

Effect: The magician reaches behind a spectator's lapel and extracts a half dollar. He 
tosses the coin into his left hand, plucks a second from the spectator's ear and drops 
it along side the first. He shows his hands unmistakably empty with the exception of 
the two coins, and immediately produces a third piece of silver from the spectator's 
lapel. He shows his right hand empty once more and pulls a fourth coin from the 
man's tie. To climax the routine a final coin is taken from his own trousers cuff. 

Requisites and Preparation: An expanded shell, three regular half dollars, and a 
hook coin. In lieu of the expanded shell you can use the old style cut down coin and 
shell. In this case you would need only two regular half dollars and the hook coin. 
Regardless of which you use, have the shell covered coin and the hook coin in your 
right trousers pocket, one of the half dollars in the left trousers pocket, and one in 
the left trousers cuff. 

A further preparation must be made before you begin. You must finger palm the 
shell covered coin and the hook coin in your right hand as follows: The shell 
covered coin lies against the fingers (opening of the shell away from fingers). On top 
of this is the hook coin, hook side out. After securing the coins from the right 
trousers pocket the left hand removes the coin from the left pocket, reaches under 
the right side of the coat and drops the coin into the top opening of the coat sleeve 
under the pretext of pulling back the shirt sleeve. Keep the right arm crooked at the 
elbow so the coin will not fall out. It only takes a moment to make this preparation 
and it is done at an opportune moment when attention is elsewhere. 

Working: Begin the production by suddenly reaching behind a spectator's coat 
lapel. Produce the shell set and leave the hook coin fastened behind the lapel flap. 
Show the shell set as one coin and allow it to rest on the two middle fingers of the 
right hand near their tips. Turn the hand inward and over, toss the half dollar into the 








left hand and retain the shell by pressure on its opposite edges with the first and 
fourth fingers after the fashion described in Mystery with a Half Shell . 


Without too much delay, reach out again with the right hand and produce the shell 
from the spectator's right ear, making a remark about it being a cash ear (cashier). 
Show it as a genuine half dollar and drop it alongside the first coin in the left hand. 
Let it be seen that you have only the two coins. Very slowly exhibit your right hand 
empty, back and front, then produce the hook coin from the spectator's lapel. Lay 
this coin, hook side down, in the left hand with the other two. 

Again show the right hand empty. Drop the hand to the side and retrieve the sleeved 
coin as you direct attention to the three coins in your left hand. Back palm the coin, 
then slowly move the hand out, palm upward (so the spectators can see your empty 
palm), and extract that coin from beneath the man’s tie, using the method described 
in Producing a Coin from a Spectator's Clothing . Drop this coin into the left hand 
with the other three, show the right hand empty and take the final coin from your 
own trousers cuff. Place it with the others, making quite an array of money to have 
produced from apparently empty hands. Pocket the coins or retain a genuine one or 
two for your next trick and put the gimmicked coins away. 
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The Folding Half 

Editor's Note: The folding coin was described in More Magic (1890), but its 
usefulness was not fully realized in that day. 

One trick that always creates a sensation and is remembered long after it is shown, is 
the Half Dollar in the Bottle. Practically every close-up performer has performed it 
at one time or another. Numerous magicians have featured it in their platform shows. 
Blackstone thought enough of it to use it in his elaborate theatre show a few years 
ago. Almost every magician has his own pet routine, so the standard version will not 
be dealt with here. Instead, I would like to present two of the best and most practical 
routines that I know of. Here they are... Next 
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The Half Dollar In The Bottle 

Ralph De Shong, Courtesy The Bat 

Ralph says he prefers a Coca Cola bottle for this routine because they can usually be 
found almost anywhere. Their slight color and fluting help conceal the gimmicked 
half. You can carry your own bottle or borrow one. Be sure the bottle is clean. 

The bottle is given to a spectator while you borrow a half dollar. When this is 
received, the spectator with the bottle is requested to bring it to you. You ask, "You 
have examined this bottle and find it to be an ordinary Coca Cola bottle? You see 
holes in the bottle, do you?" 

If he answers "No," say, "Well, here is one," pointing to the neck of the bottle. If he 
answers "Yes," and points to the neck of the bottle, say, "No, that's an opening, I 
mean, did you find a hole?” 

The borrowed half is held up as you ask, "Who gave me this half dollar?" As the 
spectator holds up his hand and replies, start to pocket same, but stop and add, "Oh, 
you only loaned it to me, didn't you?" This is an old gag, but it is still good. 

Half is handed to spectator assistant as bottle is taken from him. He stands to your 
left. "Will you please examine this gentleman's half dollar? Do you find anything 
wrong with it? Are there any holes in the half?" As he examines the coin you 
continue, "What is the best test for a piece of silver money? That’s right, the teller 
would drop it on the marble counter, wouldn't he? O.K., then you drop it on the floor 
and let's see how it rings." 

While talking, your left hand moves in a casual manner to your left side coat pocket 
where you have the folding half. As your assistant drops the borrowed half to the 
floor, all eyes are on him and the coin. Bottle is in your right hand, the folding half 
taken from the pocket is inserted in the bottle neck, just barely in the top, as the good 
half hits the floor. This is perfect misdirection and gets over the one weak point in 
the trick-the insertion of the gimmicked coin in the bottle neck. 








Pick up the borrowed half with your right hand as left hand holds bottle around the 
neck with bottle pointing horizontally to the right. Then say to your helper, "I want 
you to hold this bottle with your left hand, just as I do." Your left hand around the 
neck hides the folded half and his right hand replacing yours does the same. Your 
right hand, although holding the borrowed half, assists in the transfer of the bottle 
from your hands to his. 

He is now holding bottle by the neck in his left hand, with the bottom of the bottle 
pointing toward you as you stand to his right. Hold borrowed half with left fingertips 
and thumb for audience to see. You apparently transfer the half to the right hand, but 
palm it in the left which is placed on the back of assistant's shoulder. Ask him to 
hold the bottle firmly as you expect to slap the bottle at the count of three. You then 
count to three, slapping bottle on the bottom with the right palm, opening the right 
hand quickly as it strikes the bottle. This slap causes the half to jump from the neck 
and appear unfolded inside the body of the bottle. 

You now say to your assistant, "Will you kindly tell the audience what you see in 
the bottle?" The spectator is often so dumbfounded that he cannot say a word, and 
that adds to the interest created. Remember, he has actually seen the half enter the 
bottom of the bottle! Allow him to look at it rather freely and do some rattling of the 
half as it is in the bottle. Now thank him and permit him to return to his seat as you 
continue to rattle the coin in the bottle. This little gag goes nicely here: "At this stage 
of the experiment, I always match coins with the owner of the half dollar to see 
whether I get his half, or he gets my coke bottle-(lock at him)-oh, you don't want to 
do that, eh? Well, we’ll try to get it out for you then!" 

During this by-play you have transferred the borrowed half from your left to your 
right palm, then let the bottom of the bottle rest on the half there. You advance to the 
owner of the half dollar, stopping along the path to show various spectators that the 
half is in the bottle. Hold the bottom of the bottle with your right hand and the top in 
the left, horizontally, and do a lot of rattling around of the gimmicked coin in the 
bottle. As you approach the owner of the half dollar, shoot the folded half out into 
your left hand with a quick jerk. Remember, the borrowed half is at the bottom of 
the bottle on your right palm. You will find that you can now rattle this good half 
against the bottom of the bottle, so that it sounds like it was in the bottle, by holding 
the bottle horizontally with both hands, cupping the right palm to give coin room to 
rattle around. This is one of the best parts of the trick. You ask the owner of the half 
to hold both hands cupped under the bottle and while rattling the half against the 
bottom of the bottle let it drop into his two hands. Next, set the bottle down on his 
outstretched hands on lop of the half you have returned to him and say, "Sit there 
and try a while to get the half back in the bottle. If you succeed, you, too, will be a 
magician!" 



Please note that both the entrance of the folding half into the bottle and the removal 
are covered by natural actions. Never let them suspect that the neck of the bottle has 
anything to do with the trick. The owner will invariably turn the bottle bottom up 
and examine it, for he (like the first spectator) will swear he actually saw the half 
drop out of the bottom of the bottle. 

Folding coins tarnish because of the sulphur in the rubber. Use Wright's Silver 
Cream to polish. When you have reassembled the folding coin put some of this thick 
cream in the slot on top of the rubber. This hides the slot, is easy to do, and it will 
dry a near silver color. 

Check rubber before each performance and renew often. Clean out the slot with a 
strong thread to remove broken particles of the rubber, etc. 

Magic dealers can supply the proper size rubber bands for the folding half, but here 
is an idea of Rolland Hamblen's which I have found just as good as using the proper 
size band. Use any size that is handy. Begin by cutting the band, making one long 
piece. Wrap the band tightly around the pieces as you assemble them, letting about 
half an inch overlap the other end. Trim off two ends with a razor blade and finish 
off coin as described above. You will find, in most instances, a folding coin prepared 
in this manner can be used for a longer period of time before breakage of the rubber. 


Second Method 

Stewart Judah 

Requisites and Preparation: A folding half dollar, a regular half dollar, a Coca 
Cola or pop bottle and a piece of fairly heavy paper approximately five inches 
square. 

Have the two coins in the right trousers pocket. The paper already creased for The 
Coin Fold vanish, and the bottle, are nearby. 

Presentation: Reach into the right trousers pocket, come out with the folding half. 
Spin it in the air and catch it, toss it from hand to hand, and finally hold it daintily at 
the tips of the fingers. This shows without saying so that you have but ONE coin. 
Explain that under certain atmospheric conditions the coin actually becomes soft 
enough to bend. Now use the old bending watch move (Modern Magic) and seem to 
bend the coin. Do not bend the half at the folds, but held it so the folds are across the 
coin-parallel with the floor. 





After the bending demonstration, show the coin fall face. Explain that you can bend 
it so small it will go into that bottle (point to the bottle). Actually fold the coin, but 
behind the fingers so the audience cannot see it. Pick up the bottle with the other 
hand and insert the folded coin, hit the bottle on the neck, and the coin opens out 
inside. 

Exhibit the bottle so they can see that the coin is actually inside it. Pass the bottle 
from hand to hand, being sure the spectators see that your hands are otherwise 
empty. 

Explain that if you can put the coin in the bottle, you can also remove it. Hold the 
bottle in your left hand, shake the coin out into your right hand, then exhibit it flat on 
the palm. Set the bottle down, toss up coin and spin it in the air, toss it from hand to 
hand, spin it again. 

Say "Under certain conditions the coin will actually dematerialize completely." 

Wrap the coin in the coin fold paper, bang it on the table or on the bottle, holding the 
parcel in the right hand, and turn the hand around so the spectators can see the inside 
of the hand. (The coin is right at the edge of the paper, held in place by the right 
thumb, and would drop into the palm if grip were relaxed slightly.) Now turn the 
back of the hand to the audience and allow coin to slip from the folds of the paper 
into finger palm position. Tear the packet to pieces and toss pieces into the air so 
they flutter to the floor. Say "However, it doesn't go very far," and reach into right 
trousers pocket, leave the folding half and come out the real half, explaining "It’s 
still somewhat soft," and again go through the previous bending moves to 
demonstrate that it IS soft. "But as soon as the air chills it, the metal goes back to 
normal"-and with this, slap coin onto the table and hand it for examination. 
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The Magic Mint 

Effect: A nickel, held between the forefinger and thumb of the right hand, is 
actually placed into the left hand after the spectators have satisfied themselves that 
the hands are otherwise empty. Following a couple of mystic passes, the left hand is 
slowly opened and, in addition to the nickel, there is also a half dollar. The half is 
placed in the pocket, while the nickel is retained. The nickel is taken in the left hand 
and allowed to become warm, then slapped into the right hand where it is seen to 
have expanded to a half dollar. The five cent piece is gone. 

The two parts of the routine can be used as an entity or as separate items. The author 
has employed it for years to fool magicians. 

Requirements: A genuine half dollar, a folding half and a nickel. Although 
magicians are quite familiar with the folding half, no one has ever suspected its use 
in this trick, so subtly is it utilized. 

Preparation: Place the real half dollar in the right sleeve, allowing it to slip up to 
about the elbow. Bend the folding half and hold it concealed, partly behind the 
nickel and partly under the right thumb. The nickel is held between the right thumb 
and forefinger, Fig. 1. 












Working: Let the hands be seen otherwise empty. Show the front and back of your 
left hand and place the nickel in its palm, still retaining hold with the right thumb 
and forefinger, Fig. 2. 

Slowly close the left fingers over the coin, removing the right thumb first and then 
the forefinger, letting it be clearly seen that you take nothing away from the left 
hand. 

Remark about everybody being interested in money and ways to make it. Tell 
spectator you will show him how to make his money increase tenfold. Slowly open 
your left hand, allowing the half to unfold as this is done. The nickel will be on top 
of the half dollar. Bounce the hand up and down a little, letting the coins jingle 
together. Say "You see my money has multiplied and I still have my original 
investment. This is the profit (point to the half), so I'll put it in the bank." While 
saying this, show the folding half and drop it in your pocket, permitting it to be seen 
that it really goes into the pocket and that nothing is removed in the process. 

Toss the nickel back and forth between the hands, making sure the spectator sees 
that this is the only coin you have at this point. The real half is still up the right 
sleeve. Hold the five cent piece horizontally by its edges between the right 
forefinger and thumb. Turn the left hand palm downward, and as you bring the 
hands together to deposit the nickel in the left hand, "squirt" it into the left sleeve. 
(See The "Pumpkin Seed" Vanish .) Close the left hand as if it held the nickel. Show 
the right hand empty and drop it to your side, allowing the half dollar to slip from 
the sleeve into the hand. Say, "By holding the nickel a moment, the heat from my 
hand warms the coin and softens it; softens it so much that if I should slap it into my 
hand like this, it will flatten out to the size of a half dollar." Suiting the action to the 
words, apparently slap the nickel into the right hand, where it is seen to have 
changed to a half and there is, of course, nothing else in the hands. 

After a few minutes have elapsed and, when the spectator is not watching too 
closely, lower the left arm, allowing the sleeved coin to drop into the left hand. Take 
the half dollar in the left hand and place it in the pocket along with the nickel. 

The effect is both startling and mysterious. It is a beautiful thing to behold. Master 
this and you will have one of the most effective tricks possible with coins. 
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Biting a Piece From a Coin 

Gene Gordon 

The magician shows a half dollar and apparently bites a piece from it. He removes the piece from 
his mouth and tosses it toward the mutilated coin, which is seen to instantly restore itself. 

Requisites and Preparation: One folding half and either one of the outside pieces from another 
folding half. The folding coin is in the right trousers pocket and the extra piece of coin is carried 
hidden in the mouth between the teeth and cheek (on either side of the jaw) until ready. You will 
experience no discomfort with the piece in this position and it offers no hindrance to the speech. 

The effect can be presented as an individual feat or incorporated into almost any routine where a 
folding half is utilized. 

Working: Remove the folding half from the pocket. Show it, letting it be seen that your hands are 
otherwise empty, then held it vertically (folds running across it and flat surface toward spectators) 
between the left fingers in front, and thumb at the rear. Fig. 1 



Bring the coin up to your mouth, then under the pretext of biting a piece from it, bend the top 
section down behind the coin and hold it in place with the tip of the thumb, Fig. 2. The rugged 
edge of the coin gives the illusion of teeth marks. To enhance the illusion the piece is exposed 
between the teeth, Fig. 3. 


Remove the piece of coin from your mouth with your right hand, then as you make a motion of 













tossing it toward the mutilated coin, thumb palm it and release the folded down section of the 
folding coin with the left thumb. The coin seems to mend itself instantly and visibly. Show it on 
both sides, then take it with your right hand and place it AND the extra piece in the pocket. 

If you dislike carrying the extra piece of coin in your mouth, simply have it concealed in your 
right hand and just pretend to remove it from your mouth. Finish as described. 

A little acting (or mugging, as it is known in the profession) will add greatly to the effect. 


Second Version 

Tom Holltngs worth 

This is more of a gag than a trick, but when it is presented under the proper circumstances it is 
good for quite a chuckle. 

Here is the effect: The performer shows a penny, bites a piece from it, then spits out a broken 
tooth. 



Requisites and Preparation: A penny, from which has been cut a 
small, rough, crescent shaped piece, Fig. 1, and an imitation tooth (sold 
in novelty shops as Yank-a-tooth). Have the tooth in your mouth or 
hidden in your right hand as you prefer. 


Working: Show the penny between the tips of your left forefinger and thumb, hiding the missing 
portion with the fingers. 


Bring the coin up to your mouth and as you pretend to bite a piece from it, revolve the coin and 
display it with the cut out portion visible. Utter a cry of pain as you contort your face and bring 
the tooth to your lips, or if you have the tooth in your hand just pretend to remove it. 

The coin cannot be restored, so just place it and the tooth in your pocket and continue with the 
next effect. 

With either version the excuse for biting the coin is to test it to see if it is genuine. 
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Coin Through a Card (The Folding Quarter) 

Dave Coleman 

Almost everyone is familiar with the old stunt where a nickel is pushed through a 
dime-sized hole in a card. It has been used for many years as an advertising 
giveaway. Dave Coleman learned as a boy that to accomplish the feat all you had to 
do was bend the card across the hole, bring the ends together slightly and the coin 
would slip through. 

A few years ago he received an advertising card from his friend and brother 
magician, Paul Le Paul. This card differed from the standard ones in that instead of a 
round hole it bore a triangular shaped one, and the wording said a quarter could be 
pushed through it, but it didn't say HOW. Thinking perhaps this could be done 
magically, Dave began to speculate on a possible solution. What he finally came up 
with fooled Le Paul, who had only intended it as a gag in the first place. 

Effect: A borrowed quarter is placed in the center of a handkerchief and its four 
corners passed through a smaller, triangular shaped hole in a piece of cardboard. 
While a spectator holds the four corners of the cloth the performer causes the card to 
pass over the coin without folding or tearing it. The quarter and the card can then be 
examined. There is no clue to the mystery and it cannot be done except by the 
method explained below. 

Requisites and Preparation: A folding 
quarter, a silk handkerchief (about 18 
inches square) and a heavy card with a 
triangular shaped hole through which a 
quarter cannot normally pass, Fig. 1. 


Have the quarter in the right trousers 
pocket, the silk in the breast coat pocket 
and the card in any other pocket. 


£b/r you puf A j? 

co/rt Got*? fAftfr 



£ titer fy/ivers 


Ka. J 


The card could be an advertising card or simply any card with a hole in it. If you 
















should use such a card for advertising it would be wise always to carry a folding 
quarter, otherwise it might be rather embarrassing if a person should hand you your 
own card with a request that you demonstrate the trick for him. 

Working: Remove the card, hand it to a spectator and 
ask him to see if he can push a quarter through the hole 
without bending or tearing the card. While he is thus 
engaged, obtain the folding quarter from your pocket 
and hold it finger palmed in your right hand. Offer to 
show him how to do it. Withdraw the silk from your 
pocket, show it, and spread it on the table. Take the 
quarter from him with your right hand and toss it onto 
the center of the handkerchief. This is what you 
pretend to do. In reality you execute The Bobo Switch 
as you retain his quarter and throw the folding coin 
instead. With the aid of the two hands, gather the 
corners together and push them through the hole in the card, then slide the card 
down next to the coin, Fig. 2. 

Call attention to the condition of things—the coin cannot escape because it is 
securely locked in by the card. Have a spec, tutor hold the bunched together corners 
in one hand so the center of the handkerchief will hang down. Grasp the folding coin 
with both hands, then under cover of the card, 
fold the coin and slide the card off the center of 
the silk as the quarter returns to its original 
form. Take the handkerchief from the spectator, 
show the form of the coin again, then grip the 
handkerchief (and coin) by its center between 
the fingers and thumb of the palm down right 
hand allowing the corners to hang down. 

Pretend to shake the coin out, actually retain it 
in the handkerchief and drop the real quarter 
from the hand, Fig. 3. The illusion is that the 
coin drops from the silk. Place the handkerchief 
(with the coin in its center) back in the pocket 
as it attracts no suspicion. Attention is then 

directed to the coin and card, which you hand to the owner of the coin for him to 
attest again to the fact that the coin cannot be passed through the hole. 




It must be magic! 
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Chapter 13 

Stage Coin Magic 

A Comedy Coin Routine 

Coin in the Banana 

Coin in Ball of Wool and Nest of Boxes 

Flight Three 

Although coins are more suited for use in close-up tricks they have been used for 
many years in stage tricks. During the vaudeville era quite a number of magicians 
made reputations for themselves by being specialists. For instance, there was Gus 
Fowler with his clock act, Arthur Lloyd with his "any card called for" act, Ade 
Duval with his silk act, and still earlier, Howard Thurston with his card act and T. 
Nelson Downs with his coin act. 

Coins are still used by almost every type of performer-be his show big or small. I 
have seen Virgil and Willard the Wizard use coins to excellent effect in their big 
shows. Lyceum magicians from Eugene Laurant and Ed Reno down to Loring 
Campbell and myself have all used coins in their acts at one time or another. 

Following are a few of the old favorites. They have stood the test of time and are as 
good today as they were when first shown. None of the tricks is new in effect, but 
each has a novel twist or a bit of something which adds to its entertainment value. 

The first is by an old-time showman, Dave Coleman, who taught it to me several 
years ago. I have used it in my own show ever since, so I know its worth. 
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A Comedy Coin Routine 

Dave Coleman 

Every top flight magician I know uses comedy in same degree in his show. Even though you 
may be a serious type performer a laugh now and then helps make your show more enjoyable. In 
this world of today we need to forget our troubles-we need a few laughs. This trick is designed 
with that in mind. 

The trick is fine for presentation before almost any group, providing there are a few children 
present. 

Effect: The performer asks for two boys to assist him in a trick. One boy stands on his left, the 
other on his right. He then shows some coins, which he has the boy on the left count onto a tray. 
There are six. The count is confirmed by the boy on the right, then the coins are placed in the 
hands of the boy on the left for safekeeping. With the aid of a magic wand, which the performer 
says is magnetized, he produces four coins from different parts of the body of the boy on the 
right. Each coin is produced on the tip of his wand, then tossed toward the boy on the left, who 
is then sup posed to hold ten coins. But when he counts them onto the tray there are only nine. 
The tenth is found in the boy's pocket. 

Requirements: A coin producing wand. The old-style wand as used by T. Nelson Downs is 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2. A coin, which was cut into three pieces and fastened to springs, fitted 
into one of the ends. 



It was caused to emerge and appear as a genuine coin on the tip of the wand by pushing a button 









near the other end. By reversing the operation the coin would enter the wand and the ends would 
close making the wand appear free from trickery, even at close range. The suspicious ends have 
been eliminated on the later versions. The newest model, invented by Don Boss, is constructed 
to take a regular folding coin, which fastens to a clip at the end of the wand. Fig. 3. Wand 
operates the same as the others. 



A multiplying coin tray. Although one can be purchased from a magic dealer you can make one 
yourself if you are handy with tools. Coin trays come in a variety of sizes, shapes, and finishes, 
but try to obtain one which looks like what it is suppose to be-a plate or tray—not a piece of gaily 
colored magical apparatus. In the bottom of the tray is a slide, which must hold at least three 
coins for this routine. Fig. 4. When tray is tipped into the hand the coins in the slot fall out along 
with those on top. 


A pair of comedy glasses, which are constructed as follows: 
Purchase from the dime store a pair of child's spectacles (or 
sun glasses) and two brightly colored drinking cups with 
the bottoms of such size to fit the eye pieces of the 
spectacles. Knock the lenses from the spectacles, cut the 
bottoms from the cups, then with Duco cement, glue a cup 
to each eye piece of the spectacles. The finished product 
should look like Fig. 5. 

You will also require ten half dollars. Never use palming 
coins, except at a distance. If the spectators realized that 
you were not using real money they would lose interest in the trick. In this case, with boys 
assisting in the trick and viewing the coins from close range, it is important that real money be 
used. 

Preparation: Have three coins hidden in the slide of the tray, six visible on top, and one in your 
right trousers pocket. The tray, wand, and glasses are on your table. 

Working: Say, "For my next trick I need two honest boys." As the hands go up, look them over, 
adding, "This trick has to do with money so I must have honest boys." Finally indicate a couple 
and ask them to come up on the stage. As they come forward, rush them up a bit by saying, 
"Hurry, hurry! Take your time, but hurry up!" 







While waiting for the boys, casually place your right hand in your trousers pocket, finger palm 
the coin, and remove the hand. When the boys arrive on stage stand one on your left, the other 
on your right. Step to the left side of the boy on your left, place your left hand against his chest 
and as you push him back a few steps secretly load the coin from the right hand into his right hip 
pocket, saying, "Don't stand too close to the footlights, you might pop your corns." (This is a 
funny line even if there are no footlights.) As you suddenly push him backward he is caught off 
balance. During this brief action the deed is done. Of course, it is best that the boy not be 
wearing a coat. However, you will find after a little experience that a coat will offer no 
hindrance in loading his pocket. You will simply raise the tail of his coat a bit and drop the coin 
in his pocket in the action of moving him back. Repeat the action with the boy on your right. 

Ask the boys their names and shake hands with them. (If you have any comedy business with 
the boys this is a good spot for it.) Suppose the boy on your left is Harry and the other one's 
name is George. Say to them, "The reason I picked you two particular boys is because we are 
going to use money in this trick and I want boys I can trust." To the small fry down in front: 
"Don't you think they have honest faces?" The kids will chorus a loud "No!" Continue: "Well, 
you will have to admit that they do have faces." 

Pick up the tray with your right hand, show the coins to the two boys, then have the boy on your 
left hold out his hands. Tilt the tray so the six visible coins will slide off into his hands. (Be 
careful to tilt the tray from the right end, otherwise the three from the slide will fall out into his 
hands with the others. It might be wise to have some identifying mark on one end of the tray so 
there can be no accidents.) Ask the boy to count the coins onto the tray one at a time. "Count 
them so everybody can hear, especially those (point to the rear of the audience) back there in the 
cheap seats." After Harry has counted the coins walk over to George and tell him you want to 
check up on Harry. Dump the six coins into his hands and as he begins the count stop him and 
tell him to count a little louder. Every time he counts a coin onto the tray, say, "Louder! Speak 
up-they can't hear you. Would you mind talking a little louder, please," etc., so that by the time 
he gets to six he is yelling at the top of his voice. Ask him again how many there are. He will 
yell, "Six!" "Well, you don't have to yell." This counting business is very funny if handled right. 
It gets funnier and funnier up to the point where he yells six and you tell him he doesn't have to 
yell. 

Go back to the boy on your left and tell him that when you dump the coins into his hands you 
want him to close them quickly over the coins so you can't get any out. Dump all the coins into 
his hands, including the three from the slide. "Hold your hands up high-about even with your 
head. This (point to his head) is your head." 

Place the tray on the table, pick up the coin wand, walk over to the boy on your right and say, 
"When you came up here a moment ago I heard a clicking sound on your shoes. Do you have 
cleats on your shoes?" Whatever is his reply, show him the magic wand and say, "This magic 
wand is magnetized. It is very sensitive to all metals. Hold up your foot." As he does so, touch 
his toe with the wand producing a coin on it tip. Hold it up and exclaim, "Look! He has half 
dollars for cleats! I'll take it off." 




Place the tip of the wand in the palm of the left hand, Fig. 6, wrap fingers around coin. Fig. 7, 
then pretend to remove it as you withdraw wand and touch its tip to fist, Fig. 8. "And I'll toss it 
over there with the ones Harry is holding." Go through the motions of tossing coin toward boy 
on left as you open, then show the left hand empty. Ask Harry if he felt it. If he says, "Yes," say, 
"Oh, you're feeling pretty good, eh?" If he replies "No," state, "He's not feeling so good!" 

Ask George how many coins Harry should now have. "Seven," he will say. "That's right. Now 
hold up your other foot." Produce a coin from the tip of his shoe with the wand, pretend to take 
it off and hand it to him, saying, "Here, you hold it." As he holds out his hand, whisper to him to 
pretend that he has it. "Got it?" "Yes," he replies. "Okay, throw it over to Harry." (I have been 
doing this trick for several years and not once have I had a boy fail to cooperate on this score.) 

After he goes through the motions of throwing the coin across to Harry ask him how many that 
makes Harry have. He will reply, "Eight." "That's right. Now hold up both feet." The expression 
on his face as he realizes what you said gives you another laugh. Occasionally a boy will lie 
down on the floor and put both feet into the air, which is even funnier. 

Take him by the left ear and say to the audience, "Look at that ear! Did you ever see an ear like 
that?" Touch his ear with the wand and apparently produce another coin. Show it on the tip of 
the wand, look at his ear again and explain to the audience, "That must be a cash ear (cashier)." 

Pretend to remove coin and toss it toward Harry as before. Ask George how many coins Harry 
has now. "Nine," he will say. "That's right," you reply. "Did you see it go?" Whatever George 
answers say, "What you need is glasses." With the left hand, pick up the comedy glasses, 
holding them so they appear as two drinking glasses. "I don't mean this kind (quickly slip 
glasses on George), I mean this kind." Since the glasses act as "blinders" he can only see straight 
ahead. His actions in turning from side to side to see what is going on around him will prove 
very amusing. 

"I need one more coin. Do you have any more hanging around anyplace, George?" Begin 
touching him on different parts of his body as if hunting for another coin, then apparently see 
one in his hair. Produce it on the wand and exclaim, "Looks like the barber forgot his tip when 





he cut your hair." Repeat the business of removing the coin from the tip of the wand and 
throwing it over to Harry, then ask George how many coins Harry has now. "Ten," he will 
answer. "That's right," you reply. "Let's count them and see." Remove the comedy glasses from 
George and lay them aside with the wand. Pick up the tray, give it to George as you tell him to 
take it over to Harry, then tell Harry to open his hands and count the coins one at a time onto the 
tray. 

Appear expectant while Harry counts the first six coins onto the tray, then confident as he 
continues the count up to nine. When he stops counting on nine say, "Go ahead, count the other 
coin." He will say that there are no more. Step between the boys, take the tray, look at George 
and say, "There should be ten coins, shouldn't there, George?" He will agree. Count the coins 
yourself and upon finding only nine ask Harry what he did with the other coin. He will explain 
that that is all he had. Of course, you know he has it in his hip pocket but you have to be subtle 
in having him produce it. Point to his shirt pocket and ask him what he has in it, then have him 
feel his trousers pockets. If he doesn't feel his hip pockets ask him what they contain. When he 
feels the coin in his hip pocket and sheepishly removes it and drops it onto the tray you have 
your climax. The audience will greet this act with applause. Give Harry a scornful look, then 
smile so he will know it was all a joke. 

Thank the boys. Give each one a piece of bubble gum, or a souvenir and have them return to 
their seats. 

From experience, I can say that this is an entertaining routine which is good for a lot of comedy. 
The number of laughs you get will depend on your ability as an entertainer. Jokes as a rule do 
not sound funny in print, but if these are delivered correctly and with a fair amount of acting, 
every body will have a good time. 
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Coin in the Banana 

Here is a dandy comedy trick that is suitable for children's shows or for 
performances where children are present. 

Effect: The magician asks for the loan of a half dollar, which he has marked for 
future identification, then has it brought to the stage by a boy from the audience. He 
gives the boy a banana to hold while he takes the marked coin. As he causes coin to 
vanish he states that it will appear in the banana, but when he turns to the boy he 
sees that the boy has eaten the fruit. Thinking that perhaps the boy swallowed the 
coin along with the banana the magician has the boy open his mouth. Pretending to 
see it in his throat, the magician thrusts the end of his wand in the boy’s mouth and 
comes out with the missing piece of silver on its tip. The coin is removed from the 
wand and returned to its owner, who identifies it as his own. 

Requisites and Preparation: A coin producing wand (as described in the previous 
trick) and a banana, which are on your table. 

Working: Ask a gentleman for the loan of a half dollar and request that he mark it 
for future identification. While this is being done, choose a boy, then have him bring 
the coin up on the stage. This procedure not only saves time but prevents you having 
to leave the stage. 

Have the boy stand on your left, then shake hands with him and ask him his name. 
Let us suppose it is Billy. "Billy, do you like bananas?" He will naturally reply that 
he does, so take the banana from the table, partially peel it and give it to him to hold 
in the hand not holding the borrowed coin. Say to him, "Now, I want you to hold the 
banana while I do a trick with the half dollar." As you take the coin from him 
whisper to him to eat the banana, which he gladly does as you move away. 

Pay no attention to him eating the banana but proceed to vanish the coin as follows. 
Hold the coin in your left hand and execute The French Drop as you pretend to take 
it in your right hand. (After this sleight you will have the coin finger palmed in your 
left hand and your right hand closed.) Pick up the wand with your left hand (which 









helps to conceal the finger palmed coin), wave it over your right hand, then as you 
open and show it empty say, "I will cause the coin to vanish from my hand, fly 
through the air, and appear in the ban...." Up to this point you have been turned 
slightly to the right, but as you pronounce these last words, turn and stop suddenly as 
you see the boy cramming the last bit of banana into his mouth. The spectators will 
be paying little attention to you; they will be watching and laughing at the boy who 
is apparently putting you on a spot by eating the banana. When you notice the boy 
finishing off the fruit just stand there without changing the expression on your face, 
which, if properly acted out, will build the laugh. 

"Billy, I didn't mean for you to eat the banana. I was going to cause the half dollar to 
appear in the banana, and you have eaten it. You must have chewed up the coin with 
the banana and swallowed it. Did you feel anything rough go down your throat?" 
Regardless of his answer continue, "Maybe you didn't swallow it. Maybe it’s stuck in 
your throat. Open your mouth." Peer in and say, "Wider." Pretend to see it as you 
exclaim, "There it is! I can see it! Just a minute, I'll get it with my magnetized 
wand." Transfer the wand to your right hand (which you have been holding in your 
left) and tell the boy to open wider and say "ah." As he does so place the tip of the 
wand in his mouth, then say "A-h-h-h," yourself, as you remove the tip of the wand 
from his mouth and exhibit coin on the end of the wand. 

Pretend to remove it with your left hand but allow the gimmicked coin to slip into 
the wand and exhibit the borrowed one, which you have had in your left hand all the 
time. Give the coin to the boy as you thank him for his assistance and have him 
return it to its owner, who identifies it as his own. 
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Coin in Ball of Wool and Nest of Boxes 

This version of an old classic carries a fine pedigree because for years it was a program item of Dana 
Walden, a lyceum magician who was popular in the early twenties. 

I am grateful to my good friend, Rolland Hamblen, for furnishing the routine. 

Effect: The magician borrows a half dollar and has it marked in such a way that the owner will 
positively be able to identify it when he again sees it. Holding the coin in plain view, he requests a boy 
to step up and help him. He gives the boy a wine glass of water to hold in one hand, then after covering 
the coin with the handkerchief he has the boy hold it in his other hand directly over the glass. 
Apparently by accident the boy drops the coin, which falls into the glass. Upon uncovering the glass he 
finds it empty, except for the water. To rectify matters the performer turns to his table for his wand but 
when he turns back to the boy he finds that the water has disappeared also. More confusion. First, the 
magician says, he will get back the water. With the aid of an awl, which he uses to make a hole in the 
boy's elbow, and a funnel he proceeds to pump the water out of the boy and the glass is again filled. 
However, that still leaves the half dollar to be found. 

Attention is next directed to a mahogany box, which has been hanging in full view all during the 
performance. Taking down the box, it is unlocked and opened, disclosing a second box which just fills 
the first. This box, when removed and opened, is seen to contain a large ball of wool, which when 
unwound, discloses a small ribbon-wrapped parcel. Inside the ribbon is a tiny metal box, which is 
encircled with rubber bands. When these are removed and the box opened there is a second, smaller 
box inside. This box is unlocked and opened. In it is the missing half dollar, which the gentleman 
identifies as his own. 

Requirements: A special set of two boxes. The set I use was constructed by Owen Brothers. The 
largest box is about five and a half inches square and is ordinary, Fig. 1. The inner box, about four and 
a half inches square, appears ordinary but has a slot in the bottom, in which fits a metal slide. This slide 
is for the passage of the coin into the ball of wool and the inner nest of boxes. The slide is removable 
and is held in place with a long pin, which fits through the bottom part of the box, Fig. 2. The boxes are 
fitted with locks and handles. 










Two small, nickel plated boxes. The lid of the smallest locks automatically 
when it is closed, and the box is just large enough to hold a half dollar. This 
box fits into a slightly larger box which does not lock. Boxes are shown in 
Fig. 3. My boxes were made by Carl Brema. In lieu of these boxes any 
small box, such as an aspirin box, may be used. 

About 25 or 30 yards of heavy bright colored wool yarn. 

Several yards of three-quarter inch ribbon. 

A number of rubber bands. 

A glass bowl large enough to hold the ball of wool. 

A dissolving coin glass and glass disc, Fig. 4. This is simply a small glass 
which has a bottom about the size of a half dollar. It can be purchased at 
almost any magic shop. 

A pocket handkerchief. 

A regular magic wand. 

A trick funnel. This is the familiar double funnel which holds a quantity of water in its secret 
compartment, Fig. 5. 






























A magic awl-also a dealer item, Fig. 6. 



After tying one end of the ribbon to the key to the nickel plated 
boxes, wrap it around them in such a manner that they will be 
completely covered with only the slide protruding. Place a few rubber bands around the ribbon to hold 
it in place. Fig. 8 shows how the package should look. 


Preparation: Nest the two metal boxes, insert the coin slide under 
their lids, then wrap the outer one with rubber bands, Fig. 7. When 
the boxes are later pulled off the slide the rubber bands will force the 
lids shut and lock the inner one. 



Wind the yarn around the package, leaving the slide sticking out from the ball, Fig. 9. 

Place the ball in the smallest wooden box so that the end of the slide will fit in the slot in the bottom. 
Insert the pin, locking the slide in. Lock the box, deposit it in the larger box, lock it and hang it on the 
goose-neck stand as shown in Fig. 1. 

Have the bowl, dissolving coin glass (three-quarters full of water), funnel (its compartment filled with 
water), and the wand on your table. In your right trousers pocket place the glass disc and the key to the 
wooden boxes. And have your pocket handkerchief in your left coat pocket. 

Working: Begin by requesting the loan of a half dollar from same gentleman in the audience. Have 
him scratch on it his initials or some mark he can identify. While he is doing this casually place your 
hand in your right trousers pocket and finger palm the glass disc. Walk down, take the half dollar from 










him with your right hand and held it plainly in view as you return to the stage. 


Have a boy come up to help you. Stand him on your left and give him the glass of water to hold in his 
left hand. With your left hand, remove your handkerchief from your coat pocket and throw it over the 
marked half dollar, which you still hold in your right hand. Grip the glass disc through the 
handkerchief with your left hand as the right finger palms the coin. Immediately hand the boy the 
handkerchief with the glass disc (which he thinks is the half dollar) and have him hold it in his right 
hand directly above the glass of water. As you do this whisper to him to drop the coin, which he does. 
Reprimand him for dropping the coin as you take the handkerchief from him, show it, then lay it on the 
table. Tell him to remove the coin from the glass and you will start over. 

Casually place your right hand in trousers pocket and leave the half dollar there. He will reply that 
there is no coin in the glass. (The glass disc in the bottom of the glass is invisible.) Whisper to him to 
drink the water when you turn your back. Tell the spectators that in order to get the coin back you will 
need your wand. Turn to your table for your wand and as you do so the boy drinks the water much to 
the merriment of the spectators. Turn back to the boy and as you do so notice that the water is gone. By 
this time the spectators are wondering how you will get out of your predicament and you appear quite 
puzzled yourself. 


Tell the boy that you need the water for another trick. "There is only 
one thing I can do in a case like this.... I'll have to get the water back." 
The boy's reaction to this remark will amuse the audience. Pick up the 
magic awl and say, "All I have to do is make a small hole here for the 
water to come out." Pretend to push the awl into his right elbow a 
couple of times. Then place it back on the table, pick up the glass and 
have him hold it in his left hand underneath his right elbow. Take up 
the funnel, show it empty, then hold it underneath his elbow with your 
left hand as you grip him by the wrist and pump his arm back and 
forth. Allow the water to flow from the funnel into the glass, filling it 
again, Fig. 10. This bit of business is always good for laughs. It seems 
so ridiculous to see water being pumped out of the boy they just can't 
operation, place the glass and funnel back on the table. 

Say to the boy, "Well, we have the water back but what are we going to do about the gentleman's half 
dollar?" Ask him if he can reimburse the man for the half he lost. Then after having a bit of fun with 
the boy along these lines, direct his attention to the hanging boxes and say, "Perhaps the coin went in 
that box. Let's see." Have the boy remove the box and place it on the table While he is doing this place 
your right hand in your trousers pocket, finger palm the marked half dollar and remove the key. Hand 
the key to the boy and have him open the box, then ask him what he sees inside. "Another box," he will 
answer. Have him remove it, unlock it and look inside, then take the box from him with your left hand 
and place it on your right, directly over the coin. To show the audience what the box contains, tip it 
forward and as you do so insert the coin in the slot in the bottom of the box, the action being covered 
completely by the box. "A ball of wool," you say. "Let's take it out." Turn the box upside down 
apparently to let the ball fall out into your hand, but actually to permit the coin to slide down into the 
inner set of metal boxes. (Actually the fingers have to pull the ball out.) While still holding the box 
upside down, grip the ball and pull it out. Close the lid of the box, place it on the table, drop the ball of 
wool in the glass bowl and hand it to the boy to hold as you take the end of the wool and start pulling. 
Stand some distance from the boy as you wind the wool into another ball. 



keep from laughing. After this 






As you keep pulling and winding your ball gets bigger while the one in the glass bowl gets smaller and 
smaller until finally the wool is exhausted and only the ribbon wrapped package remains. Have the boy 
show the package, then remove the rubber bands and hand the end of the ribbon to you. Quickly pull 
this away, leaving the metal boxes in the bowl. Have the boy show the boxes to the audience as you 
stand same distance away and briefly explain what it is. Now direct him to remove the rubber bands, 
open the box and take out the other one. The key to the box is attached to the end of the ribbon, which 
you still hold in your hands. Hand him the key end of the ribbon, have him unlock the box and remove 
the half dollar. Tell the spectators that if everything went as it should, that must be the borrowed coin. 
Thank the boy for his assistance and have him return the half dollar to its owner, who identifies it. 
Thank him for the loan of the coin and bow to acknowledge the applause you will receive. 

The trick is an act in itself. 
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Flight Three 

Glenn Harrison 

This trick is not only fine for the parlor -it makes an excellent program item as well. 

Effect: The magician requests two members of his audience to assist him in the 
experiment. One of the volunteer assistants is given three marked coins to hold 
while the other counts ten more coins into a small pail. The coins are then emptied 
into his hands with the request that he held them tightly. The performer takes the 
three marked coins and causes them to vanish one at a time. When the second helper 
counts his coins he has thirteen-among them the three marked coins! 

Requisites and Preparation: A small sand pail of the dime store variety (or a more 
expensive copper one), sixteen half dollars, and a roll of half inch adhesive tape. Six 
of the coins are prepared as follows: Cut twelve half inch squares of tape and fasten 
a square to each side of the six coins. Number three of them, on one side only, and 
place them in your right trousers pocket. Number the other three in the same manner 
then add a few markings (to represent initials, etc.) to the squares of tape on the 
reverse side of the coins. The reason for this will be explained later. Have these three 
coins in your left trousers pocket and the pail containing the ten coins nearby. 

Begin the trick by removing the three coins from your right trousers pocket. Pass 
them to three different spectators with the request that each mark his coin on the 
blank square, and also remember its number. 

While talking and directing the proceedings, casually place your left hand in your 
left trousers pocket, finger palm the three coins, and remove the hand. (Right here I 
might say that articles may be successfully stolen by just going into your pocket 
after them, IF you do it casually and nonchalantly and when there is no crucial 
attention on yourself. The main trouble with most amateurs is that they look and act 
so guilty that the spectators become suspicious.) 

After the three coins have been secretly removed from the left pocket, pick up the 
pail by the handle with the left hand. This gives that hand something to do while 








your right hand receives the three marked coins back from the spectators. Ask a 
spectator on your right to hold the pail for a few moments. Then dump the three 
marked coins into your left hand and give them to a spectator on your right to hold. 
This is what you pretend to do. In reality you retain the three marked coins finger 
palmed as you apparently dump them into your left hand. For a full description of 
this sleight see Vanish for Several Coins (a) . Although the sleight is mainly used to 
vanish several coins, it can be used as an exchange just as well. In this instance the 
left hand is not carried away closed, because you have three other coins in that hand 
with pieces of adhesive tape stuck to them. Merely perform the sleight, retaining the 
three marked coins in your right hand, then immediately show the other three in your 
left hand. They appear to be the same identical coins. The illusion is perfect. 

Give the three coins in your left hand to a spectator on your left to hold. If possible 
choose someone who was not too close to the three spectators who marked the coins. 
This is so there will be no danger of them recognizing their marks. As you hand the 
three coins to the spectator the others will get a flash of the tapes on the coins and 
naturally assume them to be the ones marked by the three spectators. Although this 
is a small point it is an important one that will be remembered later. 

Turn your attention now to the spectator on your right holding the pail, and ask him 
if he has counted the coins in the pail. Upon receiving a negative answer, take the 
pall from him with your right hand, grasping it by the rim with the fingers inside and 
the thumb outside. This places the finger palmed coins inside the pail, held in 
position and covered by the fingers. 

Have him hold his hands cupped together, slowly and openly pour the ten coins into 
his hands, then have him count them back into the pail one at a time. Hold the pail in 
such a manner he cannot see inside of it while he counts. As the coins are dropped 
into the pail they make quite a clatter, so anytime after the first coin is dropped 
release your three coins one at a time to coincide with his coins falling into the pail. 
This, of course, accomplishes the work of the old multiplying money tray. 

When he has counted all ten coins into the pail, with obviously empty hands, pour 
the coins (now 13) into his cupped hands, cautioning him to hold them tightly so that 
"I will not be able to see or touch them." The only weakness in the entire routine 
occurs at this point. There is some danger of the spectator noticing the three marked 
coins falling into his hands, but this can be covered by paying attention to the 
following detail: Do not pour the coins slowly into his hands but simply invert the 
pail over his hands and for a moment or two leave it over his hands as you look him 
directly in the eye and stress the importance of his holding the coins tightly. If your 
personality and power of suggestion are what they should be, he will do as you say 
and close his hands tightly and there will be no cause for suspicion. 




Announce that you intend passing the three marked (?) coins held by your assistant 
on the left, into the hands of your assistant on the right. Have your helper on the left 
give you one of the three coins he is holding. Vanish it using either The Bobo 
Complete Vanish , or the Complete Thumb Palm Vanish . 

After vanishing the coin explain that perhaps your moves were a bit too fast for them 
to follow, so offer to do it slower as you take the next coin and vanish it using the 
Sucker Vanish . Take the third coin from him in your right hand and act as if you are 
about to cause it to fade away also, then suddenly change your mind. Say that you 
will permit your helper to vanish this last coin. Show the coin in your right hand, 
then pretend to place it in your left but retain it palmed in your right. Go through the 
motions of placing the non-existent coin in his hand and have him close his hand. 
Ask him if he can feel it. (If you are not too close to the other spectators whisper to 
him to say "Yes.") Most people will cooperate and say "Yes." If he says "No" 

(which seldom happens), make some remark about him not feeling so good. 

Have him throw the coin (?) toward the spectator on your right who is holding the 
other coins. Direct all your attention to him as he makes the throwing motion, then 
turn to the other spectator and inquire if he felt the coin arrive in his hands. As you 
do this dispose of the palmed coin in your right coat pocket (or sleeve it and dispose 
of it later). Have the spectator open his hands and count the coins. He will, of 
course, have 13. Have him remove the three marked coins from the rest (he will be 
able to identify them quickly by the squares of tape on them) then carry them to the 
spectators who marked them and have them identify their marks. They are the same 
coins! 
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Versions of Robert-Houdin, T. Nelson Downs, et al. 

One of the most illustrious of the conjuring tricks with coins-found in the programs of all the great 
magicians of the past, and carried to the heights in the world of variety entertainment by T. Nelson 
Downs, "King of Koins," during the golden age of vaudeville. Like so many of the classic feats of 
magic, the origin of this effect is lost in the obscurity of the past. No magical historian seems to 
know definitely who introduced it, nor when. Robert-Houdin included it in his seances 
fantastiques in the forties of the last century, and described it for the first time in print in his 
Secrets de la Prestidigitation et de la Magie in 1868, but did not claim its invention, nor did he 
shed any light on its origin. 

It must have made its appearance about the time the modern silk hat began to appear upon the 
heads of Europe's gentlemen of fashion; that was about 1840. About 1792 men had begun to wear 
beaver hats, which resembled the modern top hat except for ornamentation with strings and 
tassels. The trick could have slipped into the repertoire of some conjurer around the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, for about that time the hat began to endear itself to the hearts of the 
conjuring fraternity as a storehouse for small livestock, omelettes, and quantities of other strange 
goods. Since we can find no record of a conjuring feat in which coins collected from the air were 
deposited in a three-cornered hat, we shall say it was the top hat-and the silk topper at that-that 
inspired the nameless inventor who devised the feat. 

Titled "The Shower of Money" in Robert-Houdin's book, the trick appears in its basic form: 

"When you first come forward on the stage, you have in the right hand a five-franc piece, palmed 
after the Italian method (vis., thumb palmed). On your other side, you have beforehand placed in 
the left pochette seven five-franc pieces. 

'Will some one of you gentlemen oblige me with a hat?' When the hat is handed to you, take it in 
the right hand, and while, in the act of turning round, the left hand is masked by your body, take 
from the pochette the seven five-franc pieces, which should be so placed as to be readily got hold 
of. You then take the hat in the same hand, in such manner as to let the coins lie flat against the 
inner lining. (The illustration depicts the hat held in the left hand, the fingers clipping the coins 
against the sweatband in the familiar manner. The first coin was pinched from the flame of a 
candle.) 'Look, gentlemen; to begin with, don't you see that five-franc piece just going to burn 
itself in the flame of that candle? Let us secure it!' 

"While speaking as above, you have moved the hand close to the candle, and at the final moment 
you have brought the coin to the tips of the fingers. 









'Here it is, you see! dear me! it is quite hot, I will put it here in the hat.' 


"At the moment that you put the right hand into the hat, as though to place therein the coin, you 
palm this by the Italian method, as before, but at the same time you let fall from the left hand one 
of the seven coins which you are holding against the inside of the hat. If these two movements are 
simultaneous, the illusion is perfect, and the spectators must perforce believe that it is really the 
coin in the right hand which has just fallen into the hat." 

The other coins are caught, one from a lady's handkerchief, one under the collar of a gentleman's 
coat, one in a child's hair, one under a fan, one in a shawl, one floating in air, etc., and each time 
the pretence is made of dropping the coin into the hat, but each time the coin is palmed and one let 
fall from the left hand's stock. The last coin (the palmed one) is caught and let fall openly into the 
hat. 

Houdin advocated vanishing the eight coins by means of the tourniquet, but went on to explain 
that this production of coins served as the introduction to a stage trick which he called "Shower of 
Gold." "A gold vase, covered with a silk handkerchief, is instantaneously filled with golden coins; 
and lastly, the hat which has been used for the reception of the five-franc pieces is found crammed 
with an enormous quantity of bank notes. These notes, as may be well imagined, are of the 'Bank 
of Elegance' description, bearing, instead of the words 'five hundred francs,' 'five hundred times,' 
or the like, in the same kind of print. At a little distance they cannot be distinguished from the 
genuine article." 

Compars Herrmann, the original Herrmann, introduced the trick to the United States in 1861, and 
according to Henry Hutton and Adrian Plate (authors of Magician's Tricks—How They Are Done) 
has never been surpassed in the performance of it. Herrmann acted out the trick in a very 
melodramatic manner, these gentlemen tell us, and this greatly heightened its effect. 

When Herrmann went into the audience to borrow a hat, he had one coin, a silver dollar, palmed 
in his right hand, and as an excuse for keeping the hand closed, he carried his wand. In his left 
hand he had twenty-five or thirty-five coins, and that hand grasped the lapel of his coat. The 
moment he received the hat, he passed it to his left hand and thrust that hand into it so the fingers 
pressed the coins against its side, while the thumb, resting on the outside, clasped the brim. 
Turning the hat crown upwards and still clinging to his wand the performer boldly extended his 
arms and requested one of the audience to feel them, to convince everyone he had nothing 
concealed there. 

This examination completed, Herrmann turned toward the stage, and as if to prepare for work, 
tossed his wand ahead of him, at the same time dropping into his sleeve the coin palmed in the 
right hand. When he faced his audience he showed his empty right hand, back and front, without 
saying a word. Suddenly, he clutched at the air and then eagerly peered into his hand. Nothing 
there. He repeated this action once or twice, to no avail, and then, as if in despair, pressed his hand 
to his brow and dropped it to his side. That dramatic gesture enabled him to get possession of the 
sleeved coin, which he palmed. He again grasped at the air, caught a coin, and triumphantly 
showed it to the audience. He tossed the coin fairly into the hat-but took it out again almost 
instantly, kissed it fondly, and apparently threw it back. This time he palmed it, and dropped a 




coin from the left hand's stock instead. The right hand was always withdrawn from the hat with its 
back to the audience, and the palmed coin never seen. The now-familiar variations followed-a coin 
was pushed through the side of the hat; coins were shaken out of a lady's handkerchief, or from a 
man's beard, etc. But the little melodrama of the miser-his despair, his triumph, his glee over his 
increasing wealth-must have been most effective in 1861. Today, such a bit might be greeted like 
a performance of Uncle Tom's Cabin! 

The most complete description of the trick in all of conjuring literature is that given by T. Nelson 
Downs in his book Modern Coin Manipulation. Downs' reputation rests upon the act which he 
called "The Miser's Dream," and we can do no better than to set it down here just as he put it into 
his book. 


T. Nelson Downs' Original Version 

(From Modern Coin Manipulation, Chapter II) 

By T. Nelson Downs, 1900 

(The book was written by William J. Hilliard, who signed himself as Editor.) 

The above original conception of the author's has, he believes, been more extensively imitated and 
counterfeited than any other known Magical Act. In this chapter it is proposed first to give an 
outline of same, and then to explain all the different "sleights" necessary for its accomplishment, 
which the author desires to emphatically state were all, without exception, invented by himself 
same sixteen years ago. He mentions this fact for the information of those who may be in doubt as 
to the origin of the back palm. 

The stage is devoid of any kind of furniture, with the exception of an ordinary property side table, 
which is totally unprepared. The performer enters and asks for the loan of a hat. Upon obtaining 
the necessary article it is placed crown downwards on the table. Professor now turns up his sleeves 
to the elbows, and his hands are shown to be quite empty back and front with the fingers WIDE 
APART. The hat is now taken (without the slightest suspicious movement) in the left hand. The 
right hand next makes a grab in the air, and there are two coins, which he places in the hat. This is 
repeated till about 20 coins have been caught, but during the whole time the back and front and 
fingers of right hand are shown to be absolutely empty, and not once do they approach the body. 

By way of variation, a coin is some times passed through the side of the hat, being unmistakably 
heard to fall within; or a half dollar is thrown in the air, completely vanishing, and the hat held out 
(a second or two afterwards) to catch the coin, which is also heard to fall into the same. A coin is 
placed between tips of first and fourth fingers of right hand, and pushed against bottom of hat, 
whereupon it instantly vanishes into the interior, making itself heard as it mingles with the other 
coins. 

The right hand now catches a dozen or so coins at once, dropping them all into the hat. This is 
continued until an enormous number of half dollars is collected. These are turned out on to the 
table. One is now taken in the left hand and passed completely through one and then both knees, 
then passed from hand to hand. Now the audience is asked to name any number, which we will 




say is 15, whereupon the performer proceeds to catch one at a time the half dollars on the tip of his 
wand, immediately passing each one invisibly into right hand, where it makes its appearance 
between the first finger and thumb-this being continued until the whole 15 are produced. Six coins 
are now vanished and both hands shown empty, when the former are produced in a fan from the 
back of the left hand. In conclusion, after several other sleights hereinafter described, the 
performer gathers up all the coins on the table -somewhere about 40-makes the pass with this huge 
pile, when lo! they have vanished, but are immediately reproduced in a shower from the bottom of 
the vest. 

As the above depends chiefly on what is termed the "Continuous Front and Back Hand Palm," it is 
proposed to describe this in minute detail first. The object is to conceal a coin in the hand, yet at 
any moment showing back and front quite empty, extending the fingers and thumb as well, but 
immediately producing the coin when desired at the finger tips. 

If the reader desires to excel in this particular sleight, he should first of all select a coin which best 
suits his fingers. The author always uses a half dollar as being best adapted to the size of his 
hands. The smaller the coin used the more difficult to successfully carry out the trick. It is 
therefore, advisable, perhaps, to start with a larger coin, say a dollar, and follow this up gradually 
with smaller coins, until you find one which exactly suits the width of your fingers. 



To commence the trick the coin is placed on the front of the hand, being gripped between the tips 
of the first and fourth fingers, Fig. 1. You now draw down the two middle fingers until the points 
rest behind the coin at its lower end. If you now exert with these two fingers a slight pressure on 
the lower part of the coin it revolves between the first and fourth fingers. Fig. 2, and, upon the 
performer now extending carefully the two middle fingers, these stretch out in front of the coin 
(see Fig. 3, which represents a back view) which is now held in the same position as at first, 
except that it is at the back instead of the front of the hand, the coin being quite invisible and 
appearing to have vanished. To cover this movement, which, of course, should be executed with 
lightning-like rapidity, the performer makes a short movement with the hand as if about to throw 
the coin away. The slight movement facilitates the deception to a great extent. 






Now, to make the coin reappear, the above movements are simply reversed. This novel movement 
should be acquired by both hands, which should perform it with equal freedom and ease. With 
considerable practice this can be accomplished with more than one coin. Fig. 4 shows the author's 
hand with six coins back palmed. (Editor's Note: There is some doubt about Downs or any other 
performer ever doing this. Legend has it that Downs himself was able to back palm three coins.) 

The above is the original form in which the trick was invented by the author 16 years ago, but 
since then he has naturally made vast improvements in same, and the following is the correct 
manner in which he performed the "Continuous Front and Back Hand Palm" at the Palace Theatre, 
London, in 1899, for six consecutive months.... 




When the coin has been reversed to the back of the hand, as in Fig. 3, the little finger moves away 
from the coin, which is left gripped between the first and second fingers. The third and fourth 
fingers are now spread wide apart, Fig. 5, to show there is nothing between them. The third finger 
moves up at the back of the hand behind the coin, which it pulls between it and second finger, 
where it remains gripped as in Fig. 6, enabling the performer to show the back of the hand, and 
demonstrate that there is nothing between first and second or third and fourth fingers. 







Now, the thumb pushes the coin through from the front of the hand to the back, still gripped 


between second and third fingers, enabling the front of the hand to be shown, with the first and 


fourth fingers extended as in Fig. 7. The little finger next comes up behind the hand and grips the 
coin in exactly the same way as the third finger did previously, enabling the first, second, and third 
fingers to be shown empty, Fig. 8. The second finger now grasps the coin from the back, so that it 
is now held as before in Fig. 7, between two middle fingers, again allowing performer to show 
there is nothing between first and second or third and fourth fingers. The coin is then picked up 
with the first finger and gripped between that and the second finger, as already seen in Fig. 5. 



Next, the fingers are bent round towards the palm, and with the assistance of the second and third 
fingers the coin is transferred to the palm of the hand, Fig. 9, thereby allowing the performer to 
show the back of the hand with all the fingers and thumb extended, Fig. 10. It is now picked up 


with the two middle fingers, and replaced between first and second fingers, being exactly the 
reverse of the previous move, enabling the front of the hand to be now shown. By next placing the 


third finger up behind the coin, the same can be placed at 



back of thumb. Fig. 11, where it lies gripped in the 


fleshy part, so that the performer can now show front of 
hand empty, but with the fingers extended. The hand is 
now closed, the coin being allowed to drop in, and then 
opened, whereupon the coin is produced. 


The author uses all the above passes in his 


entertainment, and, of course, to work the Back and 

Front Palm in an absolutely correct manner, a considerable amount of practice is necessary. 









However, to produce many brilliant effects it is only essential that the performer should be 
acquainted with one or two of the moves, but if the reader ever desires to become a strictly first- 
class Coin Manipulator he should practice, practice, and keep on practicing until all the above 
sleights become second nature to him, and he can defy even expert conjurers to tell where the coin 
is. 

All the above should be done with both hands as mentioned before, thereby enabling the 
performer to exhibit some combinations that appear nothing short of supernatural. 

[Editor's Note: Magical authorities differ on the value of this set of finger gymnastics designed 
by Downs to prove that the hand is empty. Some stamp it as bad magic-a needless effort which 
contributes nothing to the Miser's Dream and achieves but one result-that of isolating the coin so 
even the most ignorant spectator can tell exactly where it is, and follow its shuttlings back and 
forth between the fingers with the greatest of ease. 

It has been stated that Downs never used the moves illustrated in Figures 5 to 11.1 am unable to 
find any record of his using them other than his book. However, I have vivid recollections of 
Downs' amazing skill. I have seen him execute a series of sleights with coins that was little short 
of miraculous, doing things one would not believe possible, and doing them so effortlessly-with 
even less effort than the average magical enthusiast expends to palm a single coin! Therefore I'm 
almost willing to believe that Downs could execute this series of "hide the coin" moves and make 
them look like a smoothly executed set of movements, in which the hand was shown both sides, 
and the fingers opened and closed and wriggled freely to prove their innocence. 

Downs was a great artist-too consummate an artist to overdo any sleight-if he used this, or any 
part of it, you may rest assured he would use it where it fit in best, and to achieve a certain effect. 
Like all great artists, Downs strove for simplicity; his best effects were achieved by the simplest 
means possible, and he DID simplify his methods as the years went along.] 

Having described the principal secret of this Act, the 
author will proceed to explain the Act itself and then 
the various additions. Before going on the stage, the 
performer places 20 half dollars in his right-hand 
waistcoat pocket, and 15 in his right-hand trousers 
pocket. A hat is borrowed, and, while taking the same 
in his left hand, the coins from the waistcoat are 
palmed in his right, and placed like a flash of lightning 
under the bent-over side of the rim on the outside of 
the hat. Fig. 12, which is placed with the same hand 
crown downwards on the table. Now, if the coins have 
been placed neatly and properly on the rim when the 
hat is turned over, they will remain where you put them, but this is the most delicate part of the 
trick, as unless you are exceedingly careful some, or all, will fall as the hat is put on the table, and, 
in the words of a popular song, "There would be no show that night." With practice, however, this 
can be accomplished. 







[Editor's Note: Downs made sure that no accident would mar his performance by using his own 
"topper," which was handed up to him by one of the musicians. This hat was just right for gripping 
the load of coins, which he transferred to the brim as the hat was passed from hand to hand, and he 
could set the hat on the table crown downwards without the slightest fear of the coins falling. This 
"prop" topper had a brass plate riveted to the inside of the crown, to amplify the sound of the coins 

coin dropper and palming coins in a later version of the 


The performer now casually turns up his sleeves, and 
remarks, "With the permission of the ladies I will remove 
my cuffs, or rather turn them up to the elbows." The hat is 
now taken up with the left hand, the fingers of which get 
hold of the coins under cover of the rim. The hat is next 
passed into the right hand to show the left empty, and the 
artiste will find with practice it is quite easy to pass the coins 
with the hat from hand to hand. The hat is now taken by the 
edge nearest the audience, and, with right hand, turned over 
so that the fingers of the left hand containing the 20 coins 
Fig. 13, in position for the money-catching. 

The right hand is now shown empty, and makes a grab in the air at an imaginary coin, 
immediately placing it (apparently) in the hat, where it is heard to fall, but, in reality, it is a coin 
dropped from the left hand. This is repeated, and, as the hand goes to the hat to make a pretense of 
dropping in a coin, two coins are quickly palmed in the right hand. You look in the air for more 
coins, and one of those palmed is now produced at the finger tips (the mode of which is described 
under " Production of Any Number of Coins At The Finger Tips ") and visibly dropped into the hat. 
You now produce the second one, but, instead of placing this in the hat, one is dropped from the 
left hand at the same moment that the right hand approaches the top of the hat, thereby inducing 
the audience to believe that the visible coin was really placed in the hat. This is repeated as often 
as desired, and, by means of the " Continuous Front and Back Hand Palm ," before described, the 
right hand can at any moment be shown apparently empty. [Editor's Note: Downs used this 
sleight very sparingly.] 


dropping. And he actually used a 
trick!] 



are brought into the inside of hat, 












Additional effects are produced according to the fancy of the performer. The apparent passing of a 
coin through the bottom of the hat never fails to bring forth plenty of applause. This is 
accomplished by holding the coin in the manner depicted in Fig. 14. The back palm is now made. 
Fig. 15, one coin being at the same time dropped from the left hand into the hat, creating the 
necessary "jingle," and the illusion is perfect. A similar effect can be produced by holding the coin 
between the tips of the first three fingers and thumb and pretending to push it through the side of 
the hat. What really happens is that the coin is pushed by the hat down between the fingers (the 
back of the hand facing the audience) which hide it, one, of course, being dropped by the left hand 
to create the necessary deception. It is well to pay particular attention to these little moves, as they 
invariably create more furore than the bigger and more difficult sleights. 

A coin is now apparently thrown in the air, and caught in the hat a few seconds later. The coin is, 
of course, palmed in the act of throwing up the hand, and the hat is held out in the left hand as if 
waiting for the coin, which, at the right moment, is dropped from the left hand. 

[Editor's Note: Those who witnessed Downs' performance of the Miser's Dream will remember 
the ability he had of dramatizing everything he did. In catching the coins, he was deliberate at the 
start, and gradually increased the tempo as he neared the climax. And he varied the procedure as 
much as possible to keep one wondering where this endless supply of wealth was coming from. 
Coins were produced from the elbow, the trousers cuff, the knee, the tip of the shoe, even from a 
horn held up by one of the musicians in the orchestra pit, and coins were sometimes caught with 
the palm of the hand to the audience. 

For the "additional effects" such as passing a coin through the bottom of the hat, Downs had a 
manner of setting the stage for the effect so that you knew something special was going to happen. 
By some trick of manner he placed you in an expectant mood-"set" you for something. And when 
the "something" happened, you were pleased, for you knew you had seen something special. It 
was his ability as an actor that enabled him to "put over" these episodes. His was "the grand 
manner"-no Shakespearean actor knew more of the tricks of the stage than did Downs. 
Unforgettable are his manner of carrying himself, his dramatic gestures, his postures suggestive of 
ballet or fencing, and his grand demeanor. 









His patter sparkled with sly wit, and he delivered it with a timing and inflection that caught and 
held your attention. But the many little tricks he employed to put over his so-called "additional 
effects" cannot be described adequately in print. For example, when a coin was apparently thrown 
into the air and caught in the hat a second later, he put a bit of business to it that made it most 
amusing. He would wait briefly for the coin to drop into the hat. It did not. He would look at the 
audience, puzzled at this failure, and turn his head in the opposite direction, still scanning the 
horizon for the coin. At this point he would release the coin from the left fingers, and it would 
land in the hat with a loud clink that caused him to turn his head and look at the hat in surprise. 
Then he would steal a sly look at the audience. As Downs did it, this bit was a sure laugh—but 
only a master of timing and a finished actor could make it such an effective bit. It was the 
succession of such effective bits that made the act. 

He knew and used all the artifices ever invented to make the coin catching procedure more 
effective. To make the coins land with a greater clatter, he would lift the hat sharply as the left 
fingers released a coin, thereby increasing the impact with which the coin struck its fellows in the 
hat. And coins were stolen by shaking the hat so they could be clipped under the left fingers. In 
this manner a few extra coins could be "caught" after the left hand's stock had been exhausted. In 
some of his presentations he has been known to switch the hats-on the trip back to the stage from 
the audience, where great quantities of coins had been seemingly produced from the spectators. He 
would switch for a hat filled to overflowing with coins, and since you saw such a great quantity, 
you must of necessity believe he had produced such a tremendous number! But this was "magic 
for magicians" and it is doubtful whether he ever used such a routine for the public. 

The trip into the audience, in which he invariably found a few coins "in their whiskers," was a 
succession of laughs. He would dip his hand into the hat and shower the coins from his fingers, 
brazenly stealing loads which he shook from their sleeves, neckties, handkerchiefs-even from a 
spectator's nose-"the gentleman who always blows himself about this time!" His patter sallies such 
as "Tomorrow night. East Lynne," or "Next season we'll carry two giraffes (pronounced Jy- 
raffes)," sound innane in print, but they always brought laughs. His skill was great, and his touch 
was sure-he was an incomparable artist-always.] 

When the first load of coins is exhausted, the performer makes a bold move. He pretends to hear 
someone make a remark that he gets the coins from his pockets—"Which pocket?" he replies: "The 
left one?" and places his hand into the pocket so as to suit the action to the word-"No, the right 
one?"-now placing his right hand into the pocket, which forthwith palms the 15 coins previously 
placed there. "No, ladies and gentlemen, if I were to place my hands in my pockets you would all 
see me. Please, see that my hands do not approach the body." Meanwhile, he has got the palmed 
15 coins on to the rim of the hat as explained at the commencement of this description. The hat is 
then placed, if desired, on the table, crown downward, and the hands shown perfectly empty. The 
same process is now repeated. 

If the above movements are executed with a certain amount of sangfroid, and without appearing 
to be in a hurry to place the hands in your pockets, not one in a thousand would guess that you 
were "loading"-it being such a barefaced proceeding the audience would never dream that you 
would be so bold as to deceive them in this decidedly simple yet effective manner. 





Now, when this last lot of coins becomes exhausted, another 
ruse is resorted to by the performer. His right hand dives into 
the hat and rattles the coins to show they are real ones, at the 
same time letting them pour in a shower from the hand into 
the hat. He repeats this once or twice, and then palms, say, a 
dozen, which, of course, enables him to go on catching them 
singly (producing them at finger tips as previously described. 
(Editor's note: The Downs Palm could be used here, and the 
coins dropped into the hat as caught.) or to make a grab in 
the air and produce the 12 in a fan, Fig. 16, with the remark that "When I desire more than one I 
make this move." 

The above can be repeated, if desired, but it will usually be found that 30 to 40 coins will take 
some time to "catch," provided the performer is not unduly quick about it. This must be avoided, 
and the artiste must go about his business in an easy manner, without any jumps or jerks so 
common with unfinished performers. To practice before a looking glass is all very well, but before 
your friends is better, as they are thereby enabled to give you hints as to mistakes, etc., which it is 
impossible for you to see yourself in a glass. 

Next comes the.... 


Production of Any Number of Coins at Finger Tips 

Before the hat is replaced on the table the audience is asked to name any number, which we will 
suppose is 15. The performer, who has in the meantime been "jingling" the coins in the hat, 
quickly palms the desired number, and replaces the hat on the table (to palm the correct number 
instantaneously requires considerable practice, but the author is enabled through constant exercise 
to tell exactly how many he picks up by the feel and weight). Both hands are now shown empty by 
means of the " New Change-over Palm ." The magic wand is taken in the left hand, and the coins 
caught on its extreme end one by one, each being then invisibly passed from the wand to the right 
finger tips. The wand used is, of course, the old "Half Dollar" Wand, but the one the author has 
been in the habit of using was improved by him to the extent that it works noiselessly, this being 
brought about by a series of minute pieces of rubber operating in the "Coin" end of the wand, 
which prevent the edges of the opening "clicking" together when the half dollar is caused to 
appear or vanish. [Editor's Note: Downs later abandoned the coin wand, and simply produced the 
required number of coins in a fan at his finger tips, in the manner to be described here.] 









The coins are palmed in the right hand. To produce them one by 
one at the finger tips, the two middle fingers are bent down 
towards the coins as in Fig. 17. The third finger pushes up the 
bottom one (that nearest the wrist), same being immediately 
gripped between that finger and the second which instantaneously 
places the coin between the tips of the first finger and thumb, the 
second one being placed behind this, and so on till the whole 15 
have been "produced." The left hand, of course, makes a motion 
of catching a coin on the wand each time and shows the coin, 
which is withdrawn into the wand in the act of throwing it towards 
the right hand. 


The coins are now counted one at a time from the right hand into the hat. If, by any chance, you 
should have made a mistake in the number asked for, it is easy when counting them at the 
conclusion to "miscount" one or two. [Editor's Note: In Downs' hands, each coin added to the fan 

in the right hand appeared with a very audible click. If he 
had palmed too few coins, there was an occasional click 
unaccompanied by a coin, the procedure being analogous to 
the false count with cards. When the coins were counted 
aloud into the hat, the left hand held in reserve a few extras 
clipped against the hat as in Fig. 13, and the right hand made 
the gesture of dropping a coin when actually the coin was 
released from the left hand's stock. Chicanery, Downs called 
it, but he was prepared for any emergency. When the 
methods of an acknowledged master are analyzed, is it any 
wonder that the proverb, "Genius is the infinite capacity for taking pains" is universally accepted?] 



To Pass a Coin Through the Knees 








To bring about the above effect a half dollar is palmed in the 
right hand, and another taken between the second and third 
finger tips (the latter of course visible to the audience). Left 
hand is now shown empty, and the visible coin placed on the 
left fingers in readiness for the back palm, the left hand being 
placed horizontally against the right knee. The right hand now 
points at the coin in the left hand in a casual sort of way (in 
reality to show nothing between the fingers or at the back of 
the hand), then shows the front of the hand (in the meantime, 
of course, reversing the coin to the back of the hand), and 
places it in a similar position on the opposite side of the knee 
to the left. Fig. 18 will show the correct position. The coin is 
now back-palmed by the left hand-at the moment of doing 
which the coin back-palmed in the right hand is brought to the 
front, the same having apparently passed completely through 
your knee. This can be repeated once or twice. The performer 
then pretends to overhear a remark, "Pass it through both 
knees," and replies "Through both knees? Oh, certainly; 
however, it's more painful," and he repeats the trick, 
apparently passing the coin through both knees, making, of 
course, not the slightest difference in the modus operandi. 


The Elusive Pass 

The performer takes, we will say, six coins between the foremost sections of the middle and third 
fingers of the right hand, spreading out at the same time the other fingers, presenting to the public 
the back of his hand. The left hand now approaches the right as if to take away the coins, Fig. 19, 
and, in fact, really takes them away the first time. Then, apparently overhearing a remark to the 
effect that they are not in the left hand, he opens it and shows the coins. 




Same are again taken between the tips of the second and third fingers of the right hand, and the 












left hand makes the motion of taking the coins, while, under cover of the fingers of the left hand, 
the two fingers of the right hand containing the coins are bent round the thumb of the left hand, 
and the coins left palmed in the right hand, the two fingers immediately returning to their original 
position, the left hand moving away as if it contained them. Fig. 20. The above movements are 
made very clear in the accompanying drawings, though they may appear almost impossible of 
execution. In the first place, the different moves should be made very slowly with, say, 2 coins; 
but the reader will understand that in the actual execution of this feat before an audience 
everything is done so quickly that it is quite impossible for a spectator to tell whether the coins are 
really taken in the left hand or not.... 

Now, upon the left hand being opened and shown empty, the right hand can also be shown empty 
by means of the following 


New Change-Over Palm 


When the left hand is opened, the right hand, which contains the coins palmed, is brought face to 
face with the left one, and the coins transferred to the palm of the left hand, which is immediately 
turned round (under cover of the right) to show (apparently) that there is nothing at the back, and 
then the right hand can be shown empty back and front, Fig. 21. 




The left hand is next turned round under cover of the right hand, and the coins repalmed in right, 
Fig. 22. This is an exceedingly difficult sleight, and requires a considerable amount of delicacy in 
manipulating. It is very desirable to have the coins all of the same size and thickness, otherwise 
one or more may slide out from the rest in the act of transference. 

The coins can then be produced as fancy indicates by catching them one at a time, or in a fan from 
the back of the left hand; but a suitable mode of production will readily suggest itself to a 
performer who has thoroughly mastered the above two passes. The author can safely state that 
when once proficient in both of the above the performer can do practically just as he likes with 





half a dozen coins, and he therefore considers it one of the most useful passes in existence. 


Downs' New "Click" Pass 

As the trick about to be described relies almost entirely on the above-named new and original 
"pass" the author has thought it only fair to give it the above title. Once acquired it becomes a 
most useful and one of the most puzzling and deceptive sleights extant. 

The mode of performing it is as follows: Ten coins are placed unmistakably in the left hand. All 
are satisfied that the coins are really in the left hand, they being heard to fall therein. The right 
hand now picks up an ordinary glass tumbler and holds the hands wide apart. The coins are 
commanded to pass one at a time from the closed left hand into the glass held in the right, which 
they proceed to do, the beautiful part of the experiment being that each coin is distinctly seen and 
heard to fall into the tumbler. After about, say, eight coins have passed, the performer pretends to 
hear someone say that there are no coins in the left hand. He immediately opens the left hand and 
shows the two remaining coins. The hand is closed, and the two that are left pass singly into the 
glass held in the right, in the same manner as their predecessors. 



To produce the above illusion it is necessary to study carefully the accompanying drawings, which 
explain fully the "click" pass before referred to. The coins are first placed in the right hand, as in 
Fig. 23, and the hand is then quickly turned over, the coins being apparently transferred to the left 
hand, but in reality the third and fourth fingers of the right hand arrest their fall, Fig. 24 (thereby 
creating a sound or "click" as if the coins had fallen into left hand), and forthwith palm them in the 
right hand. 






If the foregoing be tried once or twice it will be seen what a perfect illusion it produces. Now with 
the right hand (containing the palmed coins) pick up the tumbler as in Fig. 25. By slightly relaxing 
the muscles of the palm of the right hand, the coins are released one at a time and fall into the 
glass, Fig. 26. A considerable amount of practice and delicacy of manipulation is essential to 
ensure the coins dropping singly. The additional effect of being able to show two coins in the left 
hand, after eight have passed into the tumbler, is brought about by finger-palming in the left hand 
two dummy coins pivoted together which admits of their being spread apart to lock like two coins. 
These are shown, and in the act of again closing the left hand, they are reverse palmed, the fact of 
their being riveted together enabling this to be accomplished with ease. 

The author can confidently recommend the above trick as being one of the best with which he is 
acquainted.... 


Downs' New Fan Pass 



This is another favorite pass invented by the author. The 
coins are held as in Fig. 27. The right fingers now allow 
the coins to slide down one after another with a jingle 
into the palm of the left hand which forthwith closes up 
on the same, but just as it does so the two middle fingers 
of the right hand grip the coins and immediately palm 
them in the right hand. If this is carried out neatly, and 
under cover of the movement of the left hand, the 
spectators will be absolutely convinced that the coins 


The foregoing is a very useful method of causing the disappearance of a number of coins after 
having produced them in a "fan." 










The Downs' Eureka Pass 


This is described previously in this book. Downs said of it: 

The author has the extreme pleasure, in the following description of the pass to which he has given 
the above title, in taking the reader into his confidence and explaining to him fully what the writer 
conscientiously believes to be his most novel, puzzling and prettiest feat: 

The pass is used for the vanishing of any number of coins, up to 20, one at a time. 


The "Turnover" With Forty Coins 



This feat the author considers to be one of the best in 
his whole act, for the simple reason that no one has yet 
even attempted to duplicate it publicly Others have tried 
it and have got as far as making the coins turn one way, 
but there they stop, it being next to impossible for them 
to make them return without the use of the other hand. 


Fig. 28 The coins are spread from the very tips of the fingers of 

the right hand to the wrist, Fig. 28. Now, by slightly 
contracting the palm the whole row turns completely over in pretty fashion. Fig. 29 shows the 
coins in the act of turning. Fig. 30 shows them turned completely over. 



Now by a delicate jerk with the tips of the two middle fingers the coins are made to assume their 
original position. The author is able to turn the coins over quite slowly and also do the reverse 
movement in the same manner. 


This makes the trick look more effective, but it is exceedingly difficult of accomplishment, 
though, of course, it can be done with sufficient practice. The author fears that at first sight some 
of the sleights mentioned in this book may appear impossible of successful execution, and he 
therefore begs to say that he has described nothing but what he has accomplished himself, each of 
the experiments herein contained being quite practical. 









To Palm And Make The Pass With Forty Coins 


(Editor's Note: Here a paradoxical situation arises. The move as described is not possible to 
execute with thirty to forty coins. However, we shall give it in the author's own words, for what it 
may be worth.) 

Now to describe the correct method as employed by the author. The pile of thirty to forty coins 
(they were dumped out of the hat onto the table after having been "caught") is taken between the 
fingers in exactly the same manner as described in " The Elusive Pass ." The right hand now makes 
a motion of passing the coins into the left, but in reality the two fingers holding the coins bend 
round and palm them in the right hand, in the position shown in Fig. 20, the left hand closing at 
the same time and the right hand keeping in an upright position pointing at the left. The left hand 
is now shown empty. The right hand can be brought down to hang in a natural position by slightly 
bending the third finger round on to the top of the coins which keeps them from falling, and the 
same can be produced in any manner the performer desires. 

The author's favorite method is to produce them in a shower from under the vest. This is 
accomplished in the following manner: As the right hand (containing the coins) lifts up the edge of 
the vest with the first finger and thumb, the third finger, which it will be remembered is supporting 
the coins, pushes them under the vest. The stomach is now expanded and the hand can almost be 
withdrawn, and by gradually drawing in the abdomen the coins escape a few at a time and fall into 
the right hand which is waiting to receive them. 

(Editor's Note: The vanish Downs actually used was 
quite similar to the Vanish for Several Coins . After the 
" Turnover " the coins are lying on the palm of the hand as 
in Fig. 30. The hand simply tilts and simulates the action 
of pouring the coins into the left hand, held immediately 
below as if actually receiving coins. The coins in the right 
hand slide down and are held in a stack on the curled 
second and third right fingers, and as they slide down and 
come to rest in a stack they make a sound like the actual pouring of coins from one hand into the 
other, which helps to create the necessary illusion. The back of the hand pouring the coins is to the 
audience during the action, and the cupped left hand conceals the fact that it receives nothing. 
Performed with no lost motion, this vanish is most deceptive.) 

There you have it-the most complete exposition of The Miser's Dream in all of magical literature, 
by the greatest master of the feat in the history of magic. It would command attention today, and 
get top billing, for Downs' "Miser's Dream" was more than a trick. It was a piece of 
characterization just as much as Cardini's act is today. 



Over the years, the top hat as a receptacle for the coins has given way to a variety of more modern 








containers-a champagne bucket (often gimmicked to conceal and deliver leads of coins), a child's 
toy sand pail, a cocktail shaker, a glass tumbler with the side slotted just above the bottom, so the 
same coins can be caught over and over again by changing the glass from hand to hand, a 
champagne glass, etc. I have seen Downs himself use a straight-sided metal pail or can. And tons 
of coin catchers and weird contrivances have been sold to amateur magicians to eliminate the 
sleight of hand in catching the coins. A few of the coin droppers, such as the Kellar coin dropper, 
have much merit, and as we mentioned elsewhere, Downs used a Kellar dropper in a later version 
of the trick. 

Owen Clark made a thumb tip in which a folding coin was concealed, and used it in his version of 
the trick, the coins as he caught them being tossed into a glass bowl. (See The Stanley Collins 
Section, Chapter XV .) The celebrated Felicien Trewey is said to have presented a pantomime 
version of the feat with no coins at all, the sound effects being produced off stage to enhance the 
illusion. A1 Flosso convulses his audiences with his version of this celebrated trick. 

The Miser's Dream deserves to be revived as a program item. It is far more stageworthy than Cups 
and Balls routines, and it displays the abilities of the performer just as much. Of the modern 
versions of the trick, we present several having great audience appeal in the pages that follow. 
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The Miser's Dream 

Glenn Harrison 

One of the main reasons The Miser's Dream is so seldom seen today is because most 
of the routines in print are outdated, too difficult for the average performer, or are 
not suitable for modern presentation. 

This routine by Glenn Harrison is pure entertainment. The only sleight of any 
consequence in the entire routine is the simple thumb palm. Not only is the routine 
thoroughly practical in every respect, it is easily adaptable to either straight or 
comedy presentation. If you like to make your audience laugh, this is for you. The 
routine has a novel beginning and an ending that is guaranteed to leave the most 
blase audience weak from laughter. 

The number of coins the performer uses will depend on several factors-the speed at 
which he works, the length of time he wishes to consume, and his ability. It is better 
to use a small number of coins and have confidence in your handling of them than to 
use a greater number and not be sure of yourself. You might start with a small 
number and progress to a larger number. It is better to use a smaller number of coins 
which are easier to handle, and concentrate on each production, than to produce a 
great number in rapid succession without rhyme or reason. I remember seeing a 
magician who produced countless numbers of lighted cigarettes from the air so 
rapidly the spectators hardly realized what was taking place. On the other hand I 
have seen magicians produce only a half dozen cigarettes in such a manner that the 
appearance of each cigarette was an event. 

For some reason or other it is more effective to seemingly pluck coins from different 
objects around the stage and different parts of your body than to get them from the 
air. Of course, the very essence of the mystery depends on the performer's ability to 
convince the spectators that there are coins all about him just waiting to be picked. 
Make each production a real event. If you pretend to see a coin on the flame of a 
candle, pluck it off like a flower. There is no mystery in simply having a coin appear 
at the fingertips as you reach into the air. Make each production as magical as 
possible. Act out your part, imagine yourself a real magician and that you actually 








have the ability to produce money from the air. 


To make an event out of apparently extracting a coin from the air do it this way: 

Turn your gaze upward as if looking for something, then pretend to see it. Follow its 
flight as it moves slowly about. Suddenly reach out and as you pretend to catch it, 
quickly bring the coin into view at your fingertips. Look at your treasure, then at the 
audience as if to say, "Look what I've found -a silver dollar!" Show it, drop it into 
the pail, then repeat the process. Produce the next one from your elbow or knee. 

Vary the production. Pluck each coin from a different place and I think you will find 
that the production of a coin from yours or a spectator's clothing is much more 
amusing than if the coin was taken from the air. Imagine that the coins are actually 
there-all you have to do is pluck them. 

Requirements: 20 to 24 silver dollars or palming coins, a white silk handkerchief, a 
small metal pail, a flash bill, a coin holder to hold six or eight coins, and a box of 
matches or cigarette lighter. 

If you plan to use real silver dollars, select some well worn ones from the 1922 or 
1923 issues. The 1921 vintage is too rough and thick. For a night club audience a 
copper or chromed champagne bucket or ice bucket is a must, but for mixed 
audiences where children are present a child's sand pail is ideal. 

Preparation: Have one silver dollar and the 
flash bill in your wallet, which is in your inside 
coat pocket. Silk is in your left breast coat 
pocket. Put six or eight coins in the coin holder 
and fasten it under the lower left edge of your 
coat. Place about eight coins in your left trousers 
pocket and one in the right trousers pocket. Rest 
the pail on its side on your table and arrange the 
remaining coins inside it in an overlapping row, 
Fig. 1. Wedge a small article on either side of the pail to prevent it from rolling and 
dislodging the coins. 

The first part of the routine works very well with soft music but is also very 
effective with patter. 

Routine: Begin by removing your wallet. With your right hand, extract the flash bill 
with the silver dollar hidden behind it and covered by your fingers. Show the bill, 
then take a match, or your lighter, and set fire to it. The bill will burn rapidly toward 
your fingers, and lust as it is almost consumed toss it and the coin into the air about 
eighteen inches. The coin will go higher than the burning bill but a flare will follow 




part way and expire, leaving nothing but the silver dollar, which drops into your 
hand. On first trial you may drop the coin because you will be distracted by the 
burning bill and fumble the coin as it descends. But just ignore the burning bill and 
keep your eye on the coin and you will have no trouble catching it. Apparently the 
bill is transformed by fire to a silver dollar. 

Pick up the pail with your left hand in the 
following manner: Extend the fingers well 
inside and bring the coins together in a 
stack as you lift the pail away from the 
table. Turn to the left and as you pretend to 
toss the coin into the pail, thumb palm it 
and release one with the left fingers, which 
falls with a clink to the bottom of the pail, 
Fig. 2. The timing on this action is very 
important. If the left hand releases a coin 
too soon or too late the illusion is lost. A 
fraction of a second off in timing will mar 
the effect. The coin should strike the 
bottom of the bucket the exact instant that one would had it actually been dropped 
from the right hand. 

There is nothing difficult about this 
procedure-the right hand with its coin enters 
the mouth of the bucket and thumb palms 
the coin. At the same time the left hand 
releases one coin. Practice this over and over 
until you can do it perfectly every time. 

While the right hand is engaged in 
producing the next coin the left hand readies 
a second coin for quick release. Simply slide 
a coin downward from the stack so it is 
barely held by the fingertips, then it can be 
released instantly, without fumbling, Fig. 3. 

Continue picking coins from nowhere, 
varying the operation as much as possible until only two coins remain under the left 
fingers and one is thumb palmed in the right. For a bit of comedy, reach for a coin 
and failing to get it, rub your fingers together. Fook with disappointment at your 
hand, then turn to the audience and say, "I guess that wasn't a coin." Immediately 
look out and say, "Oh, there it is." Reach out and produce it. Pretend to drop it into 
the pail but thumb palm it and drop one from the left hand. Now you have one coin 
in each hand. 







Produce another coin and show it in your right hand. Go through the motions of 
tossing it high into the air-really thumb palm it and follow its invisible flight with 
your eyes. Then as it falls, thrust out the bucket to catch it. The moment your eyes 
reach the bucket release the coin from the left hand, permitting it to fall. If properly 
acted out this bit of pantomime is very effective. Now only one coin remains thumb 
palmed in your right hand. Seemingly pluck the last piece of silver from the air and 
drop it openly into the bucket. 

Now pour all the coins into your right hand, place the bucket aside and remove the 
silk from your breast pocket. Spread it over your palm up left hand, then dump the 
coins audibly onto the silk and close the left fingers over them. Open the hand and 
dump them back into the right hand and exhibit them in an overlapping row. 
Apparently repeat the action of pouring the coins into your left hand but execute the 
Vanish for Several Coins (a) , retaining them in your right hand and closing the left 
hand and turning it over. The sound created by this sleight produces the illusion that 
the coins did actually arrive in the left hand. The right hand drops innocently to the 
side and the left hand throws the silk, apparently full of coins, into the air. 

Seemingly the coins disappear in midair and the silk floats to the floor. If you are 
working with an orchestra have the drummer hit the bass drum the instant the 
handkerchief reaches the floor. For some reason this is funny to an audience. 

With your right side toward the spectators, stoop, and as you pick up the silk with 
your right hand, steal the load of coins from the holder with your left hand. Now you 
have a number of coins in your right hand, hidden by the silk. Turn to the right and 
apparently shake the coins from the silk into the bucket. This is a strong finish but 
you are prepared for an encore. Toss the silk into the air, catch it with your right 
hand, and as you step to the other side of the table transfer the silk to your left hand, 
over the load of coins. Again hold the silk over the bucket, give it a little shake and 
more coins stream out. 

This concludes the first part of the routine and you can stop here. But if you wish to 
continue you can do so with excellent effect by proceeding with 


Phase Two 

Ask for the assistance of two men. As they come forward casually place your hands 
in your trousers pockets and finger palm the eight coins in your left hand and the 
single coin in your right hand. Remove your hands from your pockets, pick up the 
bucket with your left hand and hold the load inside of it as previously described. Do 




this in a casual, off-hand manner as the men come forward and the action will never 
be noticed. 

Stand one man on your left, the other on your right. Reach out and pretend to pluck a 
coin from the clothing of the man on your left and apparently toss it into the pail. 
Actually you thumb palm it and drop one from the left hand instead. Produce one or 
two more from his clothing, then take the end of his tie with your right hand and 
shake a coin from it (the one you had thumb palmed) into the bucket. Tell him he 
can do the same thing. Instruct him to reach into the air after a coin, with his left 
hand. He gets nothing, so tell him to try again but throw the coin into the bucket. 
After he makes a grab into the air have him hold his fist over the bucket and open it. 
As he opens his hand allow a coin to drop into the pail from your left hand. The 
illusion is that he caught a coin and dropped it into the pail. 

Now turn to the man on your right and ask him to blow into the bucket. Meanwhile 
you have transferred the bucket to your right hand and the left still retains the load of 
coins. Place your left hand to his nose and stream the coins into the bucket, Fig. 4. 
This is good for a laugh but the business that follows is even funnier. Immediately 
whisper to him to remove his handkerchief and pretend to blow his nose. While the 
spectators are laughing turn to the spectator on the left and as you begin conversing 
with him steal a load of coins from the bucket. Don't worry about anyone seeing you 
do this. They will be laughing and watching the man on your right and paying little 
attention to you. Look around in surprise as he blows his nose into the handkerchief. 
You will know when he does this as there will be a burst of laughter from the 
audience. Take the handkerchief from him with the hand that contains the coins and 
as you exclaim, "You are cheating me!" stream the coins from the handkerchief into 
the bucket. 

Quickly thank the men and dismiss them. 


Extra 

Here is a brilliant bit of business that will fit well into the first part of the routine, 
especially if you are working before a smaller audience. The single coin in your 
right hand has a daub of wax at its center. When you are down to one coin in your 
left hand, instead of throwing the right hand coin into the bucket, stick it flat against 
the bottom of the bucket-the wax will make it adhere. At the same time release the 
coin from the left hand. Apparently the coin has penetrated the bottom of the bucket! 
Now place the bucket over the top of a tall, clear glass tumbler, the coin being 
directly over the mouth of the glass. Remove a coin from the bucket, hold it about 



12 inches above the bucket and drop it. When it strikes the bottom of the bucket it 
will jar loose the waxed-on coin underneath, causing it to drop into the glass. It 
makes a very pretty visible penetration, heightened by sound effects! 
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The Miser's Dream 

M. S. Whitford's Version 

Here is another modern version of this old classic that should appeal to many. The 
routine is unique in that the performer produces fourteen dollar size coins without 
the benefit of gimmicks or body loads. Nothing is used but the coins, a transparent 
glass to drop the coins in as they are produced, and the two hands. And best of all it 
is just as effective when performed at close range as at a distance. 

Requisites and Preparation: A glass of the high ball type with a recessed bottom 
large enough to hold seven dollar size palming coins. These glasses are obtainable in 
grocery stores, and come packed with pickles or relish, put out by the Glazier- 
Crandle Pickle Company and the American Lady Company. It should not be too 
difficult to find a glass suitable for the trick in a dime or department store. 

Also required are fourteen thin type palming coins, which must be made smooth by 
polishing their flat surfaces on an emery stone or emery cloth. Most palming coins 
available today are so roughly embossed they are difficult to handle in a stack and 
slide apart noiselessly. If the palming coins you have are of this variety simply grind 
down their rough surfaces with a rough emery stone then smooth them with a finer 
stone or a fine grade emery cloth. The milled edges should not be disturbed-the 
sharper they are the better. There are quite a number of tricks in this book that can 
be made easier to perform by the use of smooth coins, so it is advisable to prepare a 
few and have them on hand. Downs prepared his coins in this manner. 

Have the glass on the table, mouth down, with seven of the coins stacked in the 
recessed bottom, Fig. 1. The coins cannot be seen (except from above) because of 
the scientific principle known as refraction of light. The remaining seven coins are 
in your right trousers or carat pocket. 










Working: Secretly secure the seven coins from your pocket and hold them together 
in the Downs palm position (see The Downs Palm) . Pick up the glass with the left 
third and fourth fingers on top of coins and reverse glass, fingers holding coins 
securely in recessed bottom, Fig. 2. This is the same way you would hold a glass to 
drink from it. 



Turn slightly to the right and permit your 
right palm (fingers apart) to be seen empty 
as you reach out and produce the first 
coin, Fig. 3. (For methods, see The Downs 
Palm , and Four Coins to a Glass .) Drop 
the coin into the glass, then shake the 
glass, rattling the coin inside. Do this after 
each coin is produced so the spectators can 
actually hear as well as see the coins in the 
glass. 


Face the spectators, then with the back of 
the right hand toward them, pluck the next 
coin from the end of your tie. Keep the 

back of your right hand toward the spectators as you get the third coin from behind 
your left knee. Produce the next one from the elbow of the bent left arm, then swing 
back to the right and catch the fifth from the air in the same manner as you did the 
first. 


Face the spectators again and apparently pull one out of your hair. Hold your nose 


















with your right forefinger and thumb and as you pretend to blow the last coin from 
your nose, release the coin from the hand and catch it in the glass. 

Apparently the trick is over but actually you are only half through. Next comes the 
procedure of getting the seven coins from the bottom of the glass to the right hand 
and into the Downs palm position. This is accomplished as follows: Bring the glass 
over the right hand (which is held in a loose fist and back outward), apparently set 
the glass on top of the fist, with the right thumb and first finger in the same position 
as they were in when they held the first stack of seven coins. At this point, the left 
third and fourth fingers lower the coins from the bottom of the glass into the right 
thumb ( Downs palm) palm position. Immediately on releasing the coins from the left 
fingers, the left fingers slide to the top of the glass, pick it up and shake the coins 
already in it. Set the glass back on the right fist and return the left third and fourth 
fingers to the same bottom hold as before. This is misdirection and does not affect 
the trick. Now your right hand is loaded with seven more coins ready to be produced 
as at the beginning. 

Produce these coins one at a time, varying the procedure as much as possible. 

Now slowly pour the fourteen coins from the glass into your right hand and place the 
glass on the table. Slowly pour the coins from your right to your left hand. Arrange 
them in the left palm in an overlapping row, starting near the wrist and spreading 
them almost to the base of the fingers. Bring the left hand over to the right and 
apparently pour the coins back into the palm up right hand, but execute the Vanish 
for Several Coins (a) , retaining the coins in the left hand as the right closes and 
pretends to hold the coins. The sound produced by this sleight creates the illusion 
that the coins were actually dumped into the right hand. 

Keep the right hand closed as though holding the coins as you reach over and pick 
up the glass by its rim with the left thumb and first finger, back of hand pointing 
toward audience. Pretend to throw the coins from the extended and raised right hand 
into the right sleeve. Shake the right arm as though the coins were going down the 
sleeve, across the back and down the left sleeve into the glass, which is held about 
hip high. With the left hand, release most of the coins slowly and let them fall into 
the glass, keeping the glass in motion, causing the coins to rattle. Retain two or three 
coins in the left hand and pretend some of the coins stuck in the left sleeve. Grasp 
the left sleeve at the elbow with the right hand and shake it, at the same time 
releasing the remainder of the palmed coins from the left hand which fall into the 
glass apparently out of the sleeve. 

Patter suggestions: "I had a friend and his name was Bill. He never worked and 
never will. He always had a glass in his hand (pick up glass) and he always had 






money (at this point produce first coin). He wore those beautiful hand-painted ties 
(produce coin from tie), tailor made suits (produce coin from knee). He hung around 
swanky joints (produce coin from elbow of bent left arm). He travelled a lot (move 
right arm through air and produce coin at fingertips with arm extended). He kept his 
hair well trimmed (produce coin from hair). He always blew himself when in a 
crowd (blow one from nose into glass). 

(At this point execute the move of transferring coins from bottom of glass into right 
Downs palm.) "I asked Bill how he could have money and not work. Since we were 
old friends and had attended school togwther, he agreed to tell me. The secret was- 
magic, my boy! You just wish for money, reach out and there it is. So I said, 'Why 
not try it?’ I wished there was a coin right out there (with eyes pointing to a spot in 
front of you), so I reached out and there it was (reach out and produce coin, act 
surprised, and drop coin into glass). Maybe there is something to magic, let's try it 
again." (Continue to produce the remaining coins. After producing the last set of 
seven coins, reach out in the air, pretend to get a coin, and drop it into glass-no 
noise. Put your forefinger to your mouth and say, "Hush money.") 

At this point you pour the fourteen coins from glass into right hand, and then into 
left hand. You apparently throw them back into right hand, but retain them in left 
hand. "This is the way magicians use their sleeves to do magic-up the right sleeve, 
across the shoulder, down the left sleeve into the glass." Go through motions as 
described previously. 
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A Miser's Dream Routine 

Jack Makepeace 

This version combines several standard sleights and tricks in an interesting and 
novel routine, which can be varied according to the performer's ability. 

Requisites: Five thin palming coins, a wine glass, and a small dish with a rim high 
enough to conceal the five coins when they are placed therein. The dish is on the 
table. 

As you begin you have the five coins concealed in the Downs palm position of your 
right hand and you are holding the wine glass by its stem with your left hand. With 
your left side toward the spectators, reach out with your right hand which is held 
palm outward) and produce the first coin from the air. Drop it into the glass, then 
pluck a second one from a different spot. (For a description of these moves see The 
Downs Palm or Arthur Buckley's method in Four Coins to a Glass .) Vary the 
production. Get a coin or two from the air, two or three from different parts of the 
clothing, and the last one from the air. 

Empty the coins into your right hand and place the glass on the table. Now perform 
the Roll Down Production of Four Coins , or any other flourish, then drop the coins 
one at a time into the left hand. The left hand stacks the coins in the palm in 
preparation for the next move. 

With the fingers and thumb of the palm down right hand, grasp the top four coins by 
their edges, lift them up and away from the left hand, which retains the bottom coin 
palmed and turns palm inward. Right hand deposits its four coins in the dish as the 
left hand grasps the glass by its rim between the fingers and thumb in such a manner 
that when the coin is released from the palm it will drop directly into the glass. Take 
one of the coins from the dish with the right hand and show it. Hold the hands same 
distance apart and as you make a motion of throwing the coin toward the glass, 
classic palm it. Pretend to follow its flight to the left hand and the instant your eyes 
reach the glass, release the coin from the left palm, permitting it to fall into the glass. 
Rattle the coin in the glass, then transfer the glass to the right hand, which holds it 













exactly as it was held by the left hand. With the left hand, take a second coin from 
the dish. Then as you go through the motion of throwing it toward the glass, palm it 
and release the coin from the right palm, which falls into the glass on top of the first 
one. Continue this action, alternating hands, until you have four coins in the glass, 
one hidden in your left palm, and none in the dish. Apparently the dish still contains 
one coin. Pretend to remove it with the left hand and toss it toward the glass. Release 
the coin from the left palm so it falls into the glass on top of the others and show the 
right hand empty. 

Pour the coins from the glass into the right hand and place the glass on the table. 
Pretend to dump the coins into your left hand but retain them in your right hand as 
you execute the Vanish for Several Coins (a) . Keep the left hand closed as if it 
actually held the coins and pick up the glass by its rim with the fingers and thumb of 
the palm down right hand. Make a throwing motion toward the glass with the left 
hand as the right hand streams the coins into the glass. Apparently you have thrown 
all five of the coins invisibly into the glass. 

Jack Makepeace sometimes elaborates on the routine by first producing a glass of 
wine from underneath a handkerchief. After drinking the wine he produces the coins 
as described and drops them into the glass. To climax the routine he vanishes the 
coins and glass with the aid of a handkerchief. 

It is not within the scope of this book to give the details of the wine glass production 
as it is quite familiar to most magicians and is sold by magic dealers. The vanish is 
standard, too. It is the method wherein the glass is covered by a handkerchief (the 
familiar double variety containing a ring the size of the rim of the glass) and the 
glass disposed of in a well or servante. The handkerchief is lifted away, apparently 
with the glass underneath, and tossed into the air. As the handkerchief descends it is 
caught by two corners and shown on both sides. The glass and coins have 
disappeared! 

This routine will fit nicely in manipulative acts-and can be presented either in 
pantomime or with patter. One effect blends into another smoothly and logically. 
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Perpetual Coins 

Harry Bernard 

Courtesy The Linking Ring 

After showing both hands unmistakably empty, the performer reaches behind his 
right knee and produces a coin. He takes it with his left hand and drops it in his 
pocket. Suddenly a second coin makes its appearance at the fingertips of the right 
hand. This one is placed in the pocket but another one appears. The effect is similar 
to the old familiar continuous cigar production and is continued ad infinitum. 

Requisites and Preparation: Two matching half dollars and a small cookie or 
cracker. 

Have the cookie in the left pocket and a coin in each sleeve. Keep the elbows bent so 
the coins will not fall out prematurely. 

Working: Stand facing the spectators and show both hands empty on both sides. 
Lower the right hand to the side, catch the coin on the cupped fingers as it falls from 
the sleeve and produce it from behind the right knee. While this is going on, lower 
the left hand, catch the coin from that sleeve and hold it concealed in the hand by its 
opposite edges between the tips of the first and fourth fingers, which is the front 
finger hold (see The Front Finger Hold .) 

Bring the right hand up in front of your chest, holding it palm inward (fingers 
extended) as you display the just-produced coin between the tips of the thumb and 
forefinger. Keeping the left hand palm inward, bring it up to the right hand and take 
the coin from that hand between the tips of the left forefinger and thumb. In this 
action the hidden coin is secretly transferred from the left to the right hand. The 
actual mechanics are as follows: You are still facing the spectators and both hands 
are backs outward as the left hand approaches the right hand to take the coin. Move 
the left hand to the right until the left fingers overlap the backs of the right fingers to 
the second knuckles and press the hidden coin flat against the backs of the two right 
middle fingers. Retain the coin in this position by right first and fourth fingers, 
which press together against opposite edges (see The Back Palm .) 










Take the visible coin between the tips of the left forefinger and thumb. Under cover 
of this and the action of swinging the body to the left, transfer the stolen coin in the 
right hand from back palm position to front finger hold by a simple reversal of the 
regular back palming movement. The coin is still held by the right first and fourth 
fingers, but now it is on the palm side of the hand. Show the coin just taken by the 
left hand at the left fingertips and apparently put it in the coat pocket. When the left 
hand is in the pocket, grip the coin in the front finger hold and remove the hand, 
holding it palm inward as you swing to the right and produce a second coin with the 
right hand. 

An easy and pretty method for causing the coin to suddenly appear at the fingertips 
follows: Keeping the back of the hand toward the spectators, make a little grab in the 
air. As this is done release pressure on the lower edge of the coin with the little 
finger and clip its top edge between the first and second fingers. With the aid of the 
thumb, suddenly lever up the coin, causing it to make a visible appearance at the 
fingertips. 

Show the right hand on both sides, then as you take the coin with the left hand 
secretly transfer the other coin from the left to the right hand as before. Produce this 
coin as described. Catch six or eight coins in the same manner, but don't overdo it. 

As the left hand enters the pocket the last time it leaves the coin and brings out the 
cookie hidden in the hand. When removing the last coin, the cookie is transferred to 
the right hand, then produced and eaten. 
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Chapter 15 

The Stanley Collins Section 

The Editor of this volume, my friend John Braun has suggested that I shall add to it, 
impressions of a few of the coin manipulators whose acts I have witnessed during 
the past half-century. I shall make no other attempt at chronological order than to 
start with that outstanding personality whose name is synonymous with coin 
manipulation, the famous KING OF KOINS. 

T. Nelson Downs 

William J. Hilliar 

L’Homme Masque 

Allan Shaw 

Owen Clark 

Charles Morritt—The Purse Trick 

Three Coin Monte 

The Jumping Sixpence 

The Esscee JJalf Crown and Wafers Trick 

Two Heads and a Tail 

The Esscee Front and Back Manipulation 
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T. Nelson Downs 

In company with my friend Louis Nikola, I witnessed the performance of T. Nelson 
Downs during the first week of his engagement at the Palace Theatre, London in 
1899.1 shall never forget his stately entrance from the Prompt side of stage, every 
leisured step he made being accompanied by a bow and a smile. As done by Downs, 
this made a dignified and arresting entrance, one which I am certain only he could 
have made without appearing ridiculous. 

Downs was unquestionably a wonderful handler of coins and every inch a showman. 
Unfortunately I took no notes of his act at the time and now at this late hour can 
recall very little more of the actual details of the performance than the famous 
Miser's Dream and sleights with coins. Some very neat front and back palming with 
seven cards concluded an act that proved entirely to the taste of the fashionable and 
very conservative patrons of the Palace Theatre of half a century ago. 

I have often been asked by young conjurers if Downs really did all the seemingly 
impossible sleights that are illustrated in his book Modem Coin Manipulation. I can 
answer definitely that on the stage at any rate, he did not do all those weird and 
wonderful moves; he had too keen a sense of stage values to indulge in tomfooleries. 
He did, however, do the turn-over of a spread of coins on the hand, a feat which I 
personally found no difficulty in performing almost at the first attempt. 
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William J. Hilliar 

The great friend of Downs when he was in London was William J. Hilliar who at 
that time was living in Brixton, London, S.W. There he and I would foregather on 
Sunday afternoons to work out and practice coin sleights together. 

Hilliard was a dexterous handler of coins, with a delicacy of touch that particularly 
appealed to me. His own version of the Miser's Dream left nothing to be desired. 
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L'homme Masque 

On the occasion when I saw this superb artist at the St. James's Hall in London some 
fifty years ago, he gave one of the most entrancing presentations of the classic 
money-catching trick that I have ever seen. Judged by modern standards, relatively 
few coins were produced, probably not more than a dozen, but all made their 
appearance without the back and front repetitions that all too frequently turn an 
artistic trick into a mere exhibition of finger-flinging. I ought to add that L'Homme 
Masque did none of the passing of coins through crown and similar absurdities; he 
was an artist. 

Since the money-catching trick was not always included in his programme, I count 
myself very fortunate on being present when it was performed by L'Homme 
Masque. 
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Allan Shaw 

We have had scores of jugglers, many of them with almost breath-taking feats of 
incredible difficulty; but there was only one artist in juggling, the incomparable Paul 
Cinquevalli. As with juggling, so it is with coin manipulation. Of the comparative 
few conjurers who have achieved distinction in this very exacting branch of 
manipulation, one only of those whose performances I have personally witnessed 
can be classed as an artist: Allan Shaw. He combined every ideal; an engaging 
personality; an unerring sense of the theatre; an original and truly amazing coin 
technique and above all, the grace and fine taste of the born artist. 

Shaw would have none of the cramped fingers or the jerky, unnatural back-and-front 
ugliness that spoils so much of the work of the poetry of motion. His opening trick 
with a hard felt hat and one coin, if baldly written up as a magazine article, might 
seem almost banal. In Shaw's hands it was a gem. A coin, apparently thrown into 
space, was heard to fall into the hat. Almost immediately the coin was taken out 
from under the crown just as if it had forced its way through the felt. That was the 
effect he created, not once but several times in succession. The coin was simply 
palmed in the right hand and the sound of a coin falling inside the hat was produced 
by a snap of the forefinger on the sweat-band. 

Shaw's work to be fully appreciated, had to be seen at close quarters. I had the 
privilege on several occasions of witnessing some of the most beautiful artistry with 
coins that I am ever likely to see again. 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to write these few words in appreciation of a great 
artist. 
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Owen Clark 

Alfred Owen Clark, to give him his full name, would have been the last man in the 
World to suggest that his metier was sleight of hand. Essentially an inventor of 
highly original mechanical tricks, he had little or no time for manipulation qua 
manipulation. Judge then of my surprise when one morning in Caledonian Market, 
London, where he and I often met, both on the look out for bargains in antiques, he 
was full of enthusiastic excitement over an entirely new approach to the coin 
catching trick which is such a favourite of mine. His invention was to have none of 
the usual flourishing movement of hand and fingers and no handling of the 
receptacle which was to receive the coins. His hand was to have fingers wide apart 
and to be shown slowly back and front before each coin made its appearance. 
Furthermore, each coin as it was produced was to be dropped into a clear glass bowl. 
It really sounded too good to be true. 

Shortly after this talk, I had a note from Owen notifying me that I might see this new 
coin miracle at St. George's Hall. Accordingly I went and saw it performed exactly 
as he had described the effect to me. The broadside production of the coin between 
finger and thumb of right hand was made just as it was promised that it should be 
made; there was not a semblance of flourish and the dropping of coins in the glass 
salad bowl was certainly a perfect synchronization. But alas! to echo the words of 
the late lamented Bernard Shaw, it was "Too true to be good." 

On my appearance in his dressing room, Owen hailed me with "Well! what about 
your Miser's Dream now?" "Owen," I said, "I congratulate you most heartily on 
being able to do the trick at all. How ever you managed to handle a coin with your 
poor thumb handicapped with that great poultice on it, is a mystery to me." Owen's 
face was a study. I think now that I was rather brutal, for Clark had an idea there that 
might be made a practical trick if developed by some mechanical genius. I do know 
that Clark never really forgave me for my sarcasm at his expense. 

The "poultice" to which I referred was a sort of false thumb carrying a folding coin 
which was made to spring open between thumb and forefinger. But unfortunately, it 
literally shrieked its presence. (Editor's Note: In Will Goldston's Secrets of Famous 








Illusionists (1933), Clarke's "false thumb carrying a folding coin" is described, titled 
"The Superfine Coin Fake.") 


The glass bowl, ornamented with the metal-plated rim familiar to many salad bowls, 
was mounted on a tripod. A thin wire stretched across the mouth of the bowl, when 
struck with the hand, released one of the coins hidden in the thick rim. This part of 
the business was above reproach. 

A more apt title for this article would be The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. 
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Charles Morritt 

Although Morritt made no specialty of coin manipulation, he included at one time in 
his repertoire two very effective tricks. From a very soft Panama hat he would 
produce not a few coins, but several hundreds. The loads, under cover of effective 
misdirection, were stolen from behind the left lapel of his Dress Coat. This 
concealment of small and soft articles behind lapel was a dodge very much favoured 
by Morritt. 

Another engaging trick that he featured for some time was based on the old 
Fairground and Race-course swindle, the Purse Trick. Having obtained the 
assistance of two male members of his audience, he seated them one on each side of 
him and handed to each a small purse. To the man on his left he addressed himself 
somewhat as follows: "I want you, Sir, to imagine that you have two half-crown 
seats in the Stalls of a theatre. Here are two half-crowns to represent your 
preferment." (This is a silver coin about the size of our half dollar.) Into a purse 
apparently went two half-crowns and the closed purse was handed to the care of Mr. 
Left. The man on the right was told to imagine that he had two seats in the Gallery 
of the theatre, these to be represented by two pennies. Mr. Right then took charge of 
a purse containing presumably the two pennies. (The large copper English pennies.) 

The two men were told they must now wish to change places in the theatre. On 
opening their respective purses, the surprised helpers found that their coins had 
somehow or other changed places. 

Morritt was a master of the purse trick, the actual performance of which seems little 
known among conjurers. The moves are not easy to describe in words, but if our 
good artist can supplement my explanations—with a sketch showing the hold of the 
coins at the commencement of the trick. 

I think I can make the thing intelligible to a handler of coins. At the outset, the grip 
of the coins to be substituted must be clearly understood, for it is upon this little 
known grip and attendant subtlety that the deception is so good. Two pennies are 
gripped between the index and third fingers at their roots as shown in Fig. 1. This 








hold, demanding no thumb restriction and permitting the fingers to be outstretched 
with perfect freedom, is a particularly useful one that has been overlooked or 
neglected by conjurers. It is mainly upon this hold of coins that the Race-course 
Purse Trick depends. 



The two pennies are then concealed by overlapping the two half-crowns in line with 
the fingers and NOT across them, Fig. 2. Thus, two half-crowns can be openly 
exhibited on the extended right hand of the conjurer which otherwise appears to 
contain nothing. But this is not all. The two half-crowns are carelessly tossed on to 
the open flat left hand and then back to their original penny-covering position in the 
right hand. On this return to the right hand, care must be taken that the pennies are 
entirely covered, a simple matter, as experiment will prove. 

Now unless the exchange is made absolutely convincing the trick will fail. It is a 
move easier to demonstrate than to explain in writing. As a purse is picked up and 
shown to be empty with the left hand, the right turns over to permit all four coins to 
be gripped and shown between thumb and first and second fingers. The silver coins 
by this act are in view of the audience. All four are dropped unmistakably into the 
purse; but as if to assure the audience that there is "no deception," the two half- 
crowns are taken out and shown again. 

Now comes the two moves that must be neatly and convincingly made. Held 
between thumb and forefinger of the right hand the two half-crowns actually go 
inside the purse; but the hold on them is not released. Smoothly and naturally they 
are withdrawn and passed behind the purse as the left hand closes it. The purse with 
the concealed half-crowns under it is tossed across to the left hand and similarly 
tossed back to the right hand. Mr. Left then receives his purse from the left hand of 
the conjurer whose right hand now holds and grips the two half-crowns in the roots 
of the first and third fingers as already explained. 




All is now ready for the second exchange. Two pennies taken from the left trouser 
pocket and laid over the gripped half-crowns serve to make possible a repetition of 
the series of moves I have already described. The conjurer is, of course, left with a 
duplicate set of pennies at the end, to be disposed of at a convenient moment. 

I have outlined the trick just as Morritt performed it and very effective it was in his 
hands. Morritt, who was blessed with a very large, fleshy hand, could hold four or 
five coins in this Purse Grip with ease and certainty. 

I should add that the purses should be of the single snap variety and about 3-1/4" 
wide by about 2-3/4" deep. 
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Three Coin Monte 

In his Magical Monthly for July 1913, Servais LeRoy tells of a trick with three pennies that 
was done in a tramcar in Madrid by an "ingenious gentleman of ragged appearance." 

LeRoy describes the effect in these words: 

"....displayed the pennies on his open hand, one near the tips of the fingers, 
one near the base of his fingers, and one in the centre of palm. He showed 
them back and front, and then moistened a small piece of paper, and stuck 
this to one coin. He then moved coins, altering their positions, sliding one 
over the other. During this movement he slips the paper from one coin to the 
other, very neatly when actually doing it, and rather clumsily as a blind. 

Then we had to wager as to where the paper was-under which coin." 

If that WAS the exact effect of the trick that LeRoy witnessed, it has not the clean and open 
procedure of the trick as I saw it performed by a sharper in a shop in Shafterbury Avenue, 
London when I was in my late teens. Let me describe the trick as I saw it. After showing 
three mint new pennies back and front, my nimble friend moistened a paper wafer and 
stuck it on the head side of one of the coins. All three laid, tail side up, in a row on the 
counter, the one with the wafer being between the two others. So that it could be lifted 
clear without any fumbling, each coin slightly overlapped the near edge of the counter. 

Starting with the one at his left, each coin was lifted and turned to show that the water was 
where I supposed it to be, viz. between the two others. After making a very straightforward 
and simple transposition of the three coins, he asked me to guess which one was labelled. 
Needless to say I was always wrong. 

Now let me explain the simple sleight. Simple, indeed, it is in theory, but it needs delicate 
and smooth handling. The important thing is to understand and get the correct hold of the 
coins. The edge of coin which projects over the edge of counter or table is pressed slightly 
down with the thumb which must be held in line with the edge of table so that the opposite 
edge can be taken by the index finger. Thus lifted, the plane of the coin will be almost in 
line with the forefinger, Fig. 3. 










The wafer, which should be no more than five-eighths of an inch in diameter, must be of 
soft, porous paper and wetted on both sides. A piece cut from a cheap newspaper serves the 
purpose admirably. 

Let us now imagine that our three pennies are in a row on table, the one carrying the wafer 
being between the other two. Pick up No. 1 and turn hand palm up to display the under side 
of the coin, Fig. 4, and replace the coin on table. Pick up No. 2 in the same manner and 
show that it is the one with the wafer. Now as the hand turns knuckles up to replace this 
coin, the middle finger-tip sweeps across the under surface and carries the wafer away, a 
steal which is quite undetectable if correctly handled. Instantly this middle finger, carrying 
the wafer on its tip, is curled back into the palm in which position the stolen wafer is well 
out of sight. 

When next the hand turns palm up to show the under side of No. 3 coin, it will be found 
that with the second, third and fourth fingers curled back toward the palm, the wafer on the 
middle finger tip is completely hidden. In the act of replacing this last coin, the middle 
finger presses the wafer on to the under side, the greater movement of the turning hand 
covering the lesser movement of the middle finger. 

Any transposition of the coins may now be indulged in, always provided that the moves are 
straightforward and in no way misleading. 

When I first saw this trick, it was performed with all coins showing the tail side uppermost. 
A variation could, of course, be made by having the coin with the wafer showing a head, as 
opposed to the two others showing the tail sides; but this would be very bad conjuring. 
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The Jumping Sixpence 

I first saw this curious little feat performed many years ago by a sailor, but did not 
find out the exact way to do it until some years later. A small coin, a sixpence or a 
farthing (about the size of our dime), laid on the wrist is made to turn completely 
over or even to be propelled several inches in the air by merely giving a turn of the 
hand to the left. 

There is no hard and fast rule for achieving this little trick; the best way must be 
found out by personal experiment. All that I can do is to indicate the general 
procedure. 

Lay the small coin on the wrist just below that part which is known to Palmists as 
The Bracelets. Now with fingers outstretched, bend the end joint of thumb and bring 
the tip of the forefinger on to the thumb nail. The tendency at this stage will be for 
the free fingers to bend inwards; they must be kept rigidly outstretched. Now by 
turning the hand sharply to the left, a peculiar snap of the wrist tendons, quite 
audible with strongly developed wrists, gives the necessary impulse to the coin. The 
best plan for determining the exact placing of the coin is to press with left thumb on 
the right wrist and feel for the necessary click of the tendons. 

Another method to bring about the desired click of the tendons is to bring the middle 
finger hard on the ball of the thumb and then make the always necessary turn of the 
hand to the left. 

Although this little feat is by no means a novelty, I do not remember ever having 
seen an explanation of it in print. 

An original method of propelling quite a large coin high in the air, is one that can 
create a deal of amusement. A much larger coin, a penny or a half-crown piece is 
laid on the middle joint of the second finger. Without the slightest movement of the 
hand itself, the finger bent on its middle joint kicks the coin with a spin some two 
feet or more in the air. The feat looks so simple that an onlooker will always want to 
try to imitate it. All that happens in his hand is that the coin slithers on to the floor 








without being raised an inch above the finger; and unless he is in possession of the 
simple secret he will never succeed in emulating the trick. 

The secret depends on the knack of being able to bend the end joint of a finger 
without bending the middle one, a control that is very easily acquired. If then the end 
joint is flexed and kept flexed as the middle joint is bent, the coin on knuckle will be 
impelled upwards with considerable force. In performance, of course, the fact that 
the end joint is flexed must not be known to an onlooker; it must appear that the 
finger, extended perfectly straight, merely bends at its middle joint. This means that 
the bending of the two joints must be simultaneous action. 

I have described the feat as performed on the middle finger. If end joint control is 
made easier on any other finger, it can, of course, serve the purpose of the feat 
equally well. 
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The Esscee Half-Crown and Wafers Trick 

If this little informal conceit is handled as it should be handled, there is not a false or 
unnatural move in it. In addition to a half-crown and a penny, preferably a smooth, 
well-worn one, two gummed wafers about the size of a farthing, and a pen or a pencil 
must be readily accessible. 

Both sides of the half-crown taken from left trouser pocket are made identifiable by 
means of the two individually marked stickers. This half-crown changes into a penny. 
After both hands have been shown unmistakably empty except for the exposed 
penny, the left returns to trouser pocket and brings out the original marked half- 
crown. 

There is a particular reason why the half-crown shall be taken from left trouser 
pocket. When it is brought into view, it has behind it a penny which, being smaller 
than the silver coin, is perfectly concealed. The two coins, as one only, are held 
between the thumb and forefinger as if in readiness for the French Drop, but with 
hand turned to display the face of the half-crown instead of its edge. 

So soon as the stickers are marked one is picked up and stuck on the face of the half- 
crown. It should be made clear without necessarily drawing attention to the fact, that 
the right hand, before it picks up the second wafer, contains nothing. Now comes a 
really very pretty move. To turn the half crown over, the ball of the right thumb 
presses on the lower edge of the half-crown and the index and second finger go 
behind so that they completely cover the penny, Fig. 5. 








The penny can thus be slid off to be concealed behind the first and second fingers as 
seen in Fig. 6. As the right hand moves away to obtain the second gummed wafer, the 
penny is passed to the orthodox finger grip at the roots of the second and third 
fingers. The thumb and index fingers being free, pick up the second wafer and stick it 
on the reverse side of the half-crown still held in the left fingers. 

The half-crown has now to be exchanged for the penny, the preparation for which is 
made by shifting the penny from the roots of the second and third fingers to the roots 
of the first and second fingers. The right thumb, then passing under the half-crown, 
clips the coin in the familiar thumb grip to allow the penny to take its place between 
the thumb and forefinger of the left hand. Smoothly done this has a very pretty effect. 

From the thumb grip, the half-crown is transferred to the finger palm position as the 
left hand with its penny passes to the right hand. The penny, then balanced on the 
edge of the right forefinger, is spun high into the air by being kicked up with the 
thumb in the way a coin is usually spun for tossing purposes. As all eyes, including 
the conjurer's, follow the upward flight of the coin, the half-crown is quietly and 
unobtrusively dropped into the LEFT sleeve. Both hands can now be shown freely. 
Displaying the penny in the right hand, the conjurer says: "I am not going to insult 
your intelligence by asking you to believe that our half-crown has by some 
metamorphic process been turned into a penny. No, my friends; I merely exchanged 
the one for the other; and had you watched me as closely as you ought to have done, 
you would have seen my left hand steal the silver coin back into my trouser pocket. 
Here it is, you see." 

During this harangue, the left hand, dropped to the side, receives the half-crown from 
the sleeve; and the thing is done. 
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Two Heads and a Tail 

Although strictly speaking this little trick is more for the sharper than for the 
conjurer, it has a surprise as well as a catch. I contributed it to one of the English 
conjuring magazines (I forget which one) many years ago, but as I have never seen 
or heard of it being done by conjurers, I must conclude that it has been either 
overlooked or forgotten. 

It is based on the well-known principle of arranging that the under one of two 
pennies held between the thumb and forefinger of the right hand shall turn over as it 
is dropped on to the palm of the other hand. 

The two pennies and a farthing which are needed for the trick are stacked in this 
order: Penny, tail side up; on that a farthing head side up, and finally on top, the 
other penny, head side up. With the coins thus stacked and held between the thumb 
and forefinger, the right hand should be about a foot above the palm of the waiting 
left hand. If now the thumb only releases its hold on the undermost penny, instead of 
falling flat, the coin will make a complete turn, taking with it the hidden farthing. To 
all appearances, a penny alone is dropped, head side up, on the palm of the left hand; 
but unknown to the onlookers, a farthing is concealed under the penny. The second 
penny is then fairly dropped, head side up, but permitted to overlap the first, so that 
the head side of both coins is evident. After sliding the overlapping penny flush on 
the other, the conjurer enquires of his audience: "Now can you tell me whether the 
bottom coin is head or tail up?" The response is, of course, that it is head side up. 
Lifting the two pennies together as one, the conjurer reveals the farthing showing its 
tail side up. (American performers can use two half dollars and a dime, or nickel.) 

N.B. Do not make the mistake of referring to the bottom coin as the "penny"; always 
use the word "coin." 
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The Esscee Front and Back Manipulation 

As usually performed, the turning of the hand from back to front to induce the 
onlookers to believe that the said hand contains nothing, serves only to convey the 
impression that although a coin is actually in the hand, the conjurer is clever enough 
to prevent its presence being seen. That, at its very best, is bad technique. 

In these unfortunate days, when mere finger-flinging is regarded as ideal conjuring, 
the fact that all unnatural moves are bad, seems never to enter into the minds of the 
misguided. Finger-flinging has about as much relation to magic as a Jazz Band has 
to Music. 

Here is my own method for showing both sides of the/hand without making any 
perceptible finger movement or unnatural turn of the hand. Start by passing the coin 
to the back of the hand by the familiar Downs move, but immediately the coin is 
behind the fingers, release the little finger grip. The index finger will thus be slightly 
out of line with the other three fingers, all of which are perfectly free, Fig. 7. 




Now as the hand slowly turns on the axis of an imaginary line drawn as an extension 
of the space between the second and third fingers, the third finger is passed over the 
face of the coin until the edges of the nails of the index and third fingers touch each 
other, Fig. 8. The third finger then slides the coin between the second and third 
fingers, between which it projects on the front side at right angles when the back of 










the hand is exhibited. From this position, the coin can be gracefully produced 
between the thumb and index finger. 


That is the mere action of the sleight, but to perform it deceptively, the movement of 
the third finger must be out of the range of sight of the onlookers; it should not be 
made until the hand is palm down. The entire action must be done without bending 
any one of the fingers and with no movement of the hand except the action of 
turning it over. 
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Chapter 16 

Routines 


The successful magician is 
fundamentally an entertainer. To be a 
good entertainer you must please your 
audience. One of the best ways I know 
to please an audience is to present your 
tricks in a smooth-flowing routine. 

People like to be mystified and 
entertained. They like to believe in fairy 
tales and fancy. Blend a few good tricks 
together in a logical routine, clothe 
them in patter and the results will repay 
you a thousandfold! 

Following are several tried and tested 
routines which may be of some help. At 
least they will give you a foundation 
upon which to build your own routines. 


Routine No.l With a Single Coin 

Routine No.2 With a Single Coin 

Routine No.3 With a Single Coin 

Routine No.4 

Routine No.5 

Routine No.6 

Routine No.7 

Routine No.8 

Routine No.9 

Routine No. 10 

Routine No.l 1 

Routine No. 12 

Routine No. 13 

Routine No. 14 Milton Kort 

Routine No. 15 Too Many Coins- 

Milton Kort 

Routine No. 16 Rolland Hamblen 

Routine No. 17 Specious Specie— 

J.G. Thompson, Jr. 
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Routine No. 1 

With a Single Coin 

I. Begin the routine by showing a coin in your right hand. Exhibit the left hand 
empty and close it in a loose fist with the fingers underneath. Rest the lower edge of 
the coin on the back of the left hand and pretend to push it through the hand, 
utilizing the moves described in Through the Hand (b). 

II. Remove your handkerchief, throw it over the coin, then cause the coin to 
apparently penetrate the cloth by performing Through a Handkerchief (a) or (b). The 
first version (a) is the old standby where the coin is covered with the handkerchief 
and a small pinch of cloth secured at the base and rear of the coin with the left 
thumb. In the action of showing the coin again it is brought outside the 
handkerchief, then worked through the fabric. 

In the second method (b) the handkerchief is spread over the palm up left hand. 

Right hand pretends to deposit coin on handkerchief above left palm, but retains it 
thumb palmed and drops it in left hand under cover of lifting rear edge of 
handkerchief and showing left hand empty. 

III. Climax the routine by vanishing the coin, employing Method One, With a 
Handkerchief . Hold the coin chest high in the left hand. As right hand spreads 
handkerchief over coin with an inward movement, clip coin between right forefinger 
and thumb, carry it back and drop it in left breast coat pocket. 
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Routine No. 2 

With a Single Coin 

I. Secretly obtain and back palm a half dollar. Produce it from a spectator's tie as 
described in Producing a Coin from a Spectator’s Clothing . 

II. Using a method from Chapter III , vanish, then produce the coin from behind your 
right knee. 

III. Now place the coin on your left leg and hold it in position with tip of right 
thumb. Turn the coin over, forming a fold of cloth over it, steal it out with right 
hand, slap leg with left hand, then produce it from behind leg with right hand as you 
perform Through the Leg (b). 

IV. After causing the coin to apparently penetrate your leg, flip it into the air a 
couple of times with right hand. Then as you bend down to place it back on left leg 
toss it into left hand. Rub leg with right fingers, show coin gone, then produce it 
with left hand from behind leg by performing Rubbed Through the Leg . 

V. Place coin outside right trousers pocket and form a fold of cloth over it. Steal it 
out and cause it to apparently penetrate the pocket after the fashion of Through the 
Leg (third effect, above). Reach in pocket, partially remove coin, drop it back and 
pretend to place it in left hand. Toss non-existent coin into air as you do the Pocket 
Vanish. 
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Routine No. 3 

With a Single Coin 

I. Have a coin and a handkerchief in left coat pocket. Reach in with left hand, palm 
coin, bring out handkerchief and as you show it on both sides transfer coin to right 
hand. Spread handkerchief over right hand. Grip coin through fabric with left hand, 
then shake it from folds into right hand by doing The Switchover . 

An alternate way of producing the coin is to employ the moves from The Switchover 
to show the handkerchief empty. Then spread it over left hand and close hand into a 
fist. Load coin into fist from right hand, have spectator pull one corner of 
handkerchief while you pull opposite corner. This causes coin to rise mysteriously 
from left fist. See The Appearing Half for complete description of moves. 

II. Cause coin to penetrate handkerchief by doing either version of Through a 
Handkerchief , or see second trick, Routine No. 1 , for outline of moves. 

III. Wrap the coin in handkerchief, then push the four corners through a borrowed 
ring. Have corners held by two spectators and cause the ring to pass over the coin as 
you execute the non-mechanical version of Coin Through a Ring . 

IV. Vanish coin by employing Method Two of With a Handkerchief . In this effect 
the handkerchief is spread on the table and the coin back palmed in right hand as it is 
placed underneath. When the handkerchief is jerked away coin is dropped in right 
coat pocket. 

If a table is not handy simply hold coin in left hand and cover it with handkerchief. 
As you quickly remove right hand to caution spectators to "Watch," toss coin in left 
coat pocket after the fashion described in the third method of With a Handkerchief . 
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Routine No. 4 

Requisites and Preparation: A double faced coin, two English pennies, a half 
dollar, and a pocket handkerchief. 

Have handkerchief and one English penny in left coat pocket, the remaining English 
penny in the right coat pocket and the regular half and the double faced coin together 
in the small match compartment of the same pocket. 

I. Reach in right coat pocket, finger palm regular English penny, bring out double 
faced coin (silver side showing) and half dollar and place them on palm up left hand 
as two silver coins. Cause them to change to two copper, back to two silver and 
finally to one copper and one silver by opening and closing hand. This is Presto 
Chan go . At the finish of this trick double faced coin will be concealed in the left 
hand and regular copper and silver coins visible in right hand. Toss them onto table 
for examination. 

II. Reach in left coat pocket, leave gimmicked coin, bring out handkerchief and do 
your favorite version of Silver or Copper Extraction . In this mystery, copper and 
silver coins are wrapped in handkerchief. Spectator chooses one. This coin is 
magically extracted from the handkerchief, leaving the other inside. 

Have a spectator remove remaining coin from handkerchief and while he is thus 
engaged, steal the regular copper coin from your left coat pocket, keeping it 
concealed in hand in preparation for next trick. 

III. Take the half dollar with right hand and as you wrap it in handkerchief and give 
it to a spectator to hold, leave copper coin inside with half dollar. Vanish copper 
coin and cause it to apparently penetrate the cloth and audibly join the silver coin as 
you perform Copper Penetration . 
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Routine No. 5 

Requisites and Preparation: Two copper coins, a silver coin, and a pocket 
handkerchief. 

Have handkerchief and one copper coin in left coat pocket, remaining copper and 
silver in right trousers pocket. 

I. Remove the two coins from right pocket, show and place them on table. Take 
copper coin in left hand and silver coin in right hand; cause them to transpose 
themselves twice by doing the first two moves of the Fourth Method of Copper and 
Silver Transposition . After this trick place the coins back on the table. 

II. Apparently cause the coins to transpose a third time by doing the first version of 
Copper and Silver Transposition . Here are the bare bones of the trick: Pick up silver 
coin with right hand, pretend to place it in left hand but retain it palmed in right. 
Take up copper coin with right hand and thumb palm it. Open right hand and drop 
silver coin on table. As you make pass around left fist with right hand, load in thumb 
palmed copper coin as described in the trick, then open left hand showing 
transposition. Place both coins on table. 

III. Pretend to place both coins in left hand but palm them in right as you do The 
Click Pass (b) , apparently causing the two coins to travel from left to right hand. 

IV. Do Coins in the Teeth next. This is another transposition effect in which the 
coins are placed between the teeth a few times before placing them apparently in the 
left hand. Coins again travel from left to right hand. 

V. Remove handkerchief from left coat pocket; do Silver or Copper Extraction and 
Copper Penetration which are the last two tricks of Routine No. 4 . 
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Routine No. 6 

Requisites and Preparation: Three English pennies, a half dollar, a nickel, a small 
pellet of wax, and a pocket handkerchief. 

Have handkerchief and one English penny in left coat pocket, a second English 
penny up your right sleeve, and the remaining English penny (with the pellet of wax 
stuck on it) and the half dollar stacked together and hidden behind the nickel, which 
is held between the tips of right forefinger and thumb in preparation for doing Much 
from Little . 

I. Show left hand empty on both sides and call attention to nickel in right hand. 
Cause it to change into an English penny and a half dollar by doing Much from 
Little. While showing the two coins in left hand, drop right to side, catching sleeved 
penny as it falls from sleeve. Execute the Utility Switch as you retain the copper 
coin with waxed-on nickel in left hand and show regular copper and silver in right 
hand. Toss them onto table for examination. 

II. Go to left coat pocket, leave penny and nickel, bring out handkerchief. Finish the 
routine by performing the last two tricks from Routine No. 4 . 
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Routine No. 7 

Requisites and Preparation: Two English pennies, a half dollar, and a pocket 
handkerchief. 

The handkerchief and one English penny are in your left coat pocket; other English 
penny and half dollar are on the table. 

I. Open with the third version of Copper and Silver Transposition . In this effect you 
pick up the half dollar with the right hand, pretend to deposit it in the left hand but 
retain it palmed in the right instead. Left hand is closed. Take up the English penny 
with the right hand and back palm it as you close your fingers. Drop the back 
palmed penny onto the palm of the left hand as both hands are opened and the 
transposition shown. 

II. Finish by performing the last two tricks from Routine No. 4 . 
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Routine No. 8 

I. Cause a half dollar to change to an English penny in a spectator's hand by 
employing the first version of The Ghost of a Coin . To perform this trick have an 
English penny concealed in finger palm position of your palm down right hand as 
you show a half dollar at the fingertips of the same hand. Toss the half dollar into 
your left hand, place in a spectator's hand and close his fingers over it. This is what 
you pretend to do. Actually you execute a switch and toss the English penny and 
place it, instead of the half dollar, in the spectator's hand. When he is commanded to 
open his hand a moment later he will be surprised that he holds a copper coin. The 
silver coin remains hidden in your right hand. 

II. Take the copper coin from him with your right hand and openly place it in your 
right trouser pocket. Leave the silver coin, thumb palm the copper coin as you 
remove your hand. Form a fold in the cloth outside pocket (secretly inserting coin), 
then cause it to apparently penetrate pocket by doing Through the Pocket (a) . 

III. Place coin on the left leg and hold it in position with right thumb. Form a fold of 
cloth over coin and steal it out with right hand, slap leg with left hand, then produce 
it from behind leg with right hand as you perform Through the Leg (b) . 

IV. Vanish the coin, using The Bobo Complete Coin Vanish . In this method you 
thumb palm the coin as you pretend to place it in your left hand, then under cover of 
making a few passes over that hand the coin is dropped in the upper left breast coat 
pocket. 
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Routine No. 9 

Requisites and Preparation: A half dollar with a fitted shell, a quarter, and a glass 
disc the size of a half dollar. 

Have glass disc in right trousers pocket, the quarter and shell covered half in right 
coat pocket. 

I. Place right hand in coat pocket, palm quarter and bring out shell covered half and 
show as one coin. Do How to Make Money . In this trick you retain the shell in right 
hand as you toss half into left. Produce shell (as half dollar) from behind left elbow 
and place it along side real half in left hand. Slip quarter into shell as you take it in 
right hand. Pass shell and half over each other and cause the half to suddenly change 
to a quarter as the half nests in the shell. Show shell covered half and quarter in right 
hand. Toss half and quarter into left hand and retain shell in right hand. Show real 
half and quarter in left hand. 

After remarking that the quarter is a profit on the original investment, pick it up with 
right hand and place it in right trousers pocket along with shell. Finger palm glass 
disc and remove hand from pocket. 

II. Now do The Ghost of a Coin (see first trick, Routine No. 8 , for description). This 
makes a good stopping point, but if you wish to continue you can do so as follows: 
After the spectator has opened his hand and found the glass disc, pick it up with your 
right hand and switch it for the half dollar as you pretend to toss it into your left 
hand. Snap right fingers over left hand, then open it, showing that glass disc has 
apparently turned back to silver. 

III. Pick up coin from left hand with right hand and openly place it in right trousers 
pocket. Leave glass disc in pocket and cause coin to apparently penetrate pocket by 
performing Through the Pocket (see second trick. Routine No. 8 , for description). 


IV. Next, perform Through the Leg (see third trick, Routine No. 8 , for description). 












V. Follow with Rubbed Through the Leg (see fourth trick. Routine No. 2 , for 
description). 


VI. Vanish the coin, employing Kneezy Vanish . To recall this vanish to your mind 
here is a brief description of it: Show coin in right hand. Pretend to place it in left 
hand but retain it palmed in right. Slap left knee with left hand. Produce coin from 
behind right knee with right hand. Repeat same gesture but actually place coin in left 
hand. Slap left fist against left leg and while pretending to produce coin from behind 
right knee, drop coin in left coat pocket. Pretend to transfer nonexistent coin from 
right to lelt hand, then toss "it" into air. 
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Routine No. 10 

Requisites and Preparation: Three quarters, a half dollar with fitted shell, and a 
clip underneath lower right edge of coat. 

Place one quarter in clip and have other two in right trousers pocket. Shell covered 
half is visible in right hand. 

I. Display shell covered half as one coin and cause it to multiply to two, change back 
to one, then double itself again by doing Mystery with a Half Shell . At the 
completion of this trick show the half and shell in the left hand as two coins. Put 
shell in right trousers pocket, finger palm a quarter and bring out second quarter 
visible at the fingertips. 

II. Toss half dollar from left hand and visible quarter from right hand onto table, 
then cause them to change places, pass from one hand to the other and finally 
change to three quarters as you do Quarter and Half Dollar Transposition . 
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Routine No. 11 

I. Have six half dollars in right trousers pocket. Reach in with right hand, classic 
palm five coins and bring out the sixth visible at the fingertips. Magically produce 
the five coins, employing the routine called One to Six . 

II. Place the six coins on the table in two parallel and vertical rows of three coins 
each. Do Three and Three as you cause the three coins in left row to travel one at a 
time from left to right hand. 

III. Put four coins away, then pick up remaining two (a coin in each hand), cross 
wrists and cause left hand coin to join coin in right hand by executing The 
Inseparable Pair . 

IV. Vanish the two coins, using two of your favorite methods from Chapter IV . 
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Routine No. 12 

Requisites and Preparation: Four half dollars and a pocket handkerchief. 

Have the handkerchief and two halves in left coat pocket-the other two coins in the 
right trousers pocket. 

I. Place left hand in left coat pocket, palm the two coins and bring out handkerchief. 
Unfold and show it on both sides, then throw it over palm up left hand and two 
concealed coins. These are the opening moves of Double Penetration . Continue by 
removing the two halves from right trousers pocket. Show them and pretend to place 
them on handkerchief over left palm but palm them in the right instead. Close left 
hand and jingle two coins in hand under handkerchief. Bring trick to climax by 
causing them to apparently penetrate the cloth, then toss them on the table. Two 
coins are concealed in right hand. To get rid of them place handkerchief in pocket, 
leaving the coins there as you do so. 

II. Pretend to place both coins in left hand but palm them in the right as you do The 
Click Pass (b) , apparently causing the two coins to travel from left to right hand. 

III. Again cause the two coins to come together in the right hand by doing The 
Inseparable Pair (see third trick. Routine No. 11 , for description). 

IV. Repeat the transposition effect, only this time in a different manner as you do 
Coins in the Teeth (see fourth trick, Routine No. 5 , for description). 

V. A fitting climax would be to vanish the two coins completely by employing two 
different methods from Chapter IV , or put one of them away (or vanish it) and carry 
on with one of the single coin routines, which are Routines 1_, 2, and 3. 
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Routine No. 13 

Requisites and Preparation: Four half dollars, a pocket handkerchief, and two 
pieces of paper about four inches square. 

Have the two squares of paper on the table, the handkerchief in a handy pocket, and 
the four coins in your right trousers pocket. 

I. Before announcing a trick secretly obtain and palm the four half dollars. Produce 
them one at a time by performing The Touch of Midas . In this production a coin 
appears in your left hand every time the wrist is touched by a spectator. 

II. Remove handkerchief from pocket, spread it on table, place a coin on each corner 
and cover the outer two coins with the squares of paper. Cause all to come together 
and join the coin underneath the outer left square of paper by doing the first version 
of The Sympathetic Coins . 

III. Put three coins away, borrow a man's ring and do Coin Through a Ring (see third 
trick, Routine No. 3 , for description). Return ring. 

IV. Vanish the coin, employing Method Two, With a Handkerchief . To perform this 
vanish spread the handkerchief on table, place coin underneath and back palm it. As 
you jerk handkerchief off table to show coin gone, drop coin in right coat pocket. 
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Routine No. 14 

Milton Kort 

Requisites and Preparation: A leather dice cup, five half dollars, and a silver 
dollar. 

Have the dice cup, with one half dollar in it, on the table, the silver dollar in the left 
trousers pocket, and the remaining four half dollars palmed in your right hand. 

I. Open with The Touch of Midas or One to Four . If the latter is used you would 
have the four half dollars in your left trousers pocket; finger palm three of them as 
you bring the fourth out visibly, and begin the production as described in the trick. 
After you have produced the four coins drop them in the dice cup, making five there 
because of the one which was there from the beginning. 

II. Show the hands empty, then do The Traveling Centavos . In this effect the coins 
are caused to pass one at a time from the right hand into the cup held in the left 
hand. At the completion of the trick there will again be five half dollars in the cup. 

III. Empty the five coins into the right hand, palm one and toss the remainder onto 
the table. Pick up one coin with the left hand, slowly and deliberately drop it in the 
left trousers pocket. Apparently cause the coin to penetrate the pocket as you do 
Through the Pocket (b) . You have left four coins. 

IV. Pick up one coin with your right hand, pretend to push it into the left fist but 
retain it in the right hand as you do The Tunnel Vanish . After this vanish there will 
be three coins on the table with a fourth concealed in your right hand, which is just 
the arrangement you want to perform the next trick. 

V. Do The Gadabout Coins up to the point where the left hand deposits a coin in the 
pocket, finger palm the silver dollar and remove the hand the instant the right hand 
opens to show its three coins. Hold the left hand palm up with the fingers curled 
slightly to hide the dollar. Now pretend to place two coins in your left hand as in the 
















regular version of the trick, palming them instead. Drop the third coin in the right 
trousers pocket, ditching the other two at the same time. Command the two half 
dollars that you ostensibly placed in your left hand a moment ago to change to a 
dollar, then open the hand and drop the big coin onto the table. 

Variations: Instead of showing a silver dollar in your left hand at the finish you can 
show almost any article that can be hidden in the hand. For instance, you could 
cause the two silver coins to change to two Chinese coins, to a thimble, a ball, or a 
rabbit's foot. Simply have the article in your left trousers pocket and palm it out as 
described in the above routine. 

Several startling and unusual transition effects can be accomplished utilizing this 
idea. Suppose you wish to progress from coins to thimbles. Have one thimble in 
your left trousers pocket and three in your right trousers pocket. Steal the single 
thimble as you did the silver dollar and get the three in the right pocket on the 
second, third, and fourth fingers of the right hand as that hand enters the pocket the 
last time. Show the single thimble in your left hand as you remove the right hand 
with the last three fingers curled in to hide the three thimbles. Keep the back of the 
right hand toward the spectators, place the single thimble from the left hand to the 
right forefinger and do a couple of sleights with it. Finally vanish it, and as you 
reach behind your knee or elbow to produce it, extend the other fingers and bring the 
hand out with a thimble neatly capped on each of the four fingers. 

Very startling! 

Entertaining coin routines should consist of effects that blend logically and 
smoothly, one into the other, making for a continuity that builds to a definite climax. 
And don't forget the importance of surprise! 
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Routine No. 15: Too Many Coins 

Milton Kort 

Requisites and Preparation: Six half dollars and an English penny, which are in 
your right coat pocket. 

I. Seat yourself at a table, remove the seven coins retaining one half dollar palmed in 
your right hand and toss the others onto the table. Arrange them in two parallel and 
vertical rows about six inches apart, with the copper coin occupying the inner 
position of the left row. Do The Flying Eagles , but do not sleeve or completely 
vanish the last coin. Keep it hidden in your right palm. 

Say "Everytime I do this trick someone says, 'No wonder you fooled us, you use too 
many coins.'" Suiting the action to the words, pick up a half dollar and put it in your 
right coat pocket, still keeping the extra one hidden in the right hand. 

II. Now do the improved version of Winged Silver . At the completion of this feat 
you will have four half dollars and the English penny visible in your left hand and 
the extra half dollar hidden in your right hand. Drop the five coins from your left 
hand onto the table and repeat the remark about using too many coins. Tell them that 
you will get rid of one and do it again. Pick up the copper coin with the right hand, 
put it in the small compartment of the right coat pocket, dropping the palmed coin at 
the same time in the pocket proper. This is done so you can quickly obtain the 
copper coin later. Now there are four half dollars on the table. 

III. Cause the four coins to apparently penetrate the table by performing The 
Magical Filtration of Four Half Dollars . Repeat the objection about using too many 
coins, then drop one of them in your right coat pocket. Now there are only three left. 

IV. These three coins are caused to pass from your left to your right hand one at a 
time as follows: Execute The Click Pass (a) , as you apparently drop two of the coins 
in your left hand, retaining one palmed in the right. Toss the third coin into the left 
hand, then after going through the motions of causing one to pass from the left to the 













right hand, open both hands and damp two from the left and one from the right hand 
onto the table. 


Pretend to place the two coins back in your left hand, but execute The Click Pass 
again as you retain one palmed in the right. Take up the third piece of silver and 
allow it to rest on the cupped fingers of the palm down right hand. Repeat the 
tossing motion with the left hand, allowing the palmed coin in the right to drop onto 
the one on the fingers. Open both hands, drop one coin from the left and two from 
the right. 

Take the single coin with the right hand and palm it as you pretend to place it in the 
left. Pick up the remaining two coins with the right hand and allow them to rest on 
the cupped fingers of the palm down hand. As you again pretend to toss a coin from 
the left hand to the right, clink the coins together in the right hand, then open the left 
and show it empty. Drop the three coins from the right hand. Repeat the talk about 
using too many coins, then dispose of one in your right coat pocket. Two half dollars 
remain on the table. 

V. Do The Inseparable Pair next. After this, explain to the spectators that to make it 
easier for them to tell the coins apart you will substitute one for the copper coin. 
Which you do. 

VI. Cause the copper and silver coins to change places by performing the first 
version of Copper and Silver Transposition . State that perhaps you are still using too 
many coins. Put one in the pocket and leave one on the table. 

VII. Vanish the last coin, using The Bobo Complete Coin Vanish . 
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Routine No. 16 

Rolland Hamblen 

Requisites and Preparation: For this routine you will require, besides an expanded 
shell and five half dollars, a George Boston Combination Coin Box , and a Lippincott 
Coin Box. This last item, obtainable through the dealers, is so constructed that a coin 
can be secretly loaded into it while it is securely locked. In lieu of this you can use 
the silver boxes from your old Coin in the Ball of Wool trick, or any other nest of 
boxes small enough to go into the pocket. I prefer the Lippincott box, because it can 
be loaded in a flash. 

Flave the Lippincott box, prepared for loading, in your right trousers pocket; fill the 
Combination Box with four halves, put it and the shell in the right coat pocket; the 
remaining half dollar goes in the left coat pocket. 

I. Reach in your right coat pocket, remove the Combination Box, open it and dump 
the four coins onto the table. After having the box examined, return it to your right 
coat pocket and palm the shell. Pick up the four halves from the table and toss them 
one at a time into your left hand. As you take them back in your right hand, secretly 
add the shell to the top one, then perform The Peregrinating Halves . At the 
completion of this trick the four halves will again be on the table and the shell 
concealed in your right hand. 

II. Reach in your right coat pocket, leave the shell, bring out the Combination Box 
and place it on the table. Show the box again, then as you drop the four coins one at 
a time into it with your right hand, secretly obtain and hold finger palmed, the half 
dollar from the left coat pocket. 

Pick up the box with your right hand and deposit it squarely over the finger palmed 
coin in the left hand. Now as the right hand adds the lid to the box the secret turn 
over is made and the lid is put on the bottom. Remove the lid again and place it on 
the table. The single coin in the recessed bottom convinces the spectators that the 
coins are still in the box. Pick up the box with the right hand and place it on the back 
of the left as that hand retains the four coins finger palmed and turns over for the 











purpose. 


Have a spectator place the lid on the box himself, then tap the lid with his forefinger. 
As he does so, release the coins from the hand allowing them to clatter to the table. 

Do not remove the lid from the box at this point, but take the box between the 
fingers and thumb of the palm down right hand and pick up the four coins from the 
table with your left hand. Now allow the bottom section of the box to right itself as 
you drop it onto the coins in your left hand. The extra half is not noticed among the 
other four coins because the box still covers it. The get-away for the extra half is 
easy, for all that is necessary is to slide the box off the hand with the coin hidden in 
the recessed bottom, then place it back in your coat pocket. The instant the hand 
enters the pocket allow the coin to drop into the finger palm position, then remove 
the hand. 

III. Have a spectator choose one of the four coins from the table and mark it with a 
knife so he can identify it later. Take the marked coin with your palm down right 
hand, execute The Bobo Switch as you toss the duplicate into your left hand, and 
retain the marked one in your right. Keep the duplicate coin in plain view in your 
left hand while you go to your right trousers pocket, load the marked coin in the 
Lippincott box, remove it and place it on the table. Perform a few flourishes with the 
duplicate coin, then vanish it. Have the spectator remove the coin from box and 
identify his mark. 

The vanish of the duplicate coin may or may not be a complete vanish; use the one 
you prefer. If it is not a complete vanish dispose of the coin as you drop the others in 
your pocket after the spectator has identified his mark. 

Remember, these routines are offered to show what can be done by combining 
several tricks. With a little thought in regard to the proper placement of coins in the 
pockets it is possible to link together two, or even three routines. 

A perfect example of what can be accomplished along these lines is this next and 
final routine. 
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Routine No. 17: Specious Specie 

J. G. Thompson, Jr. 

Jim has pointed out to me that, in magic, originality is measured largely by how well 
versed the reader is. Therefore, to be a trifle different from those inventors who 
preface their writings by stating that their creativeness extends only to such and such 
variation, twist or improvement, he asked me to enter in the record that nothing in 
the following routine is original. However, as you read the material he has prepared, 
keep in mind that the bigger liar you can make him, the happier he will be. 

Required will be: (a) Liberty Head Half and U. S. penny; (b) a quarter; (c) a double 
faced coin (showing a half dollar on one side and an English penny on the other); (d) 
a matching English penny; (e) an old-style shell or a stretched half; (f) a fitted half 
for the shell or a regular half, if the stretched shell is to be used; (g) a pencil; (h) a 
pocket handkerchief. 

Placement of the articles will be: (a) and (b) in the lower right vest pocket; (c) in 
the left trousers pocket; (d) in the right trousers pocket; (e) in the left coat pocket; (f) 
in the right coat pocket; (g) in the upper left vest pocket; (h) in the outer breast coat 
pocket; 

Working: Before anyone is conscious of what you are about to do, thrust both hands 
into your trousers pockets and finger palm the two coins. With the right hand, reach 
under your coat to your left armpit, pull up the shirt sleeve slightly and, after 
crooking your left arm at the elbow, drop the palmed coin into the sleeve. Duplicate 
the procedure with your left hand, allowing the coin to fall into the right sleeve and 
bring out (a) and (b) from your vest pocket. 

(To eliminate the get-ready just described, utilize sleeve pockets .) Then you would 
have (c) in the right one and (d) in the left one. With this set up, there is no danger of 
a premature appearance of a coin. 








Part I 


State that you are going to engage in a little gambling game in which the odds are all 
in favor of the spectator. With the quarter inside the shell, display the half and old 
penny, sliding them over and under each other. The last time the penny goes under, 
slip it between the quarter and shell and press it into position. Ask the spectator to 
extend his left hand, place the coins therein, close his hand around them and tell him 
to hold both hands behind his back, transfer one of the coins to the other hand, then 
extend both fists, backs up, in front of him. While he is doing this, drop your right 
hand to your side and finger palm the double faced coin, which falls onto your 
fingers, with the silver side toward the fingers. 

Promote an even bet that you can choose the hand holding the silver coin. In making 
your choice, select the one in which you originally put the coins since it is more 
likely to be in that hand. 

Whether right or wrong, have him open the hand containing the half. With your right 
fingers, turn it over as you pick it up, so that he will remember that he saw both 
sides, and apparently throw it into your left hand, which should immediately close. 
Actually you execute The Bobo Switch as you retain the Liberty half and throw the 
other one instead. If the spectator sees anything, it will be a flash of silver just before 
your left hand closes. 

Hold your left fist beside his, back up, reach inside your coat and get the pencil from 
the upper left vest pocket, ditching the half there at the same time. 

Use the pencil as a pointer and promote another bet as to the resting place of the 
copper coin. After he chooses his hand, have him open it to disclose the quarter. In 
opening your hand, drop the fingers slightly so the coin rests thereon and turn the 
hand counterclockwise to a palm up position so the copper side will show. As you 
open your hand, put the pencil in your right coat pocket and finger palm the half 
dollar. 

Have the spectator extend his free hand, place the gimmicked coin, copper side up, 
on his fingers and fold the latter into a fist, so that, when he next opens them, the 
silver side of the coin will be visible. 

Take the quarter from the spectator with your right fingers and apparently toss it into 
the left hand, but execute The Bobo Switch instead and throw the half dollar. 
Immediately go to your right coat pocket, leaving the quarter and retrieving the 
pencil, which should then be waved gracefully over your left fist. 





As you open the left hand to show that the quarter has grown to a half, replace the 
pencil in your upper left vest pocket and bounce the half several times on your left 
palm so that both sides show, finally grasping it between your left thumb and 
forefinger. 

Remove the handkerchief from your breast pocket with the right hand; as you gently 
shake it open, drop your left hand to your side and allow the English penny to fall 
into finger palm position, meanwhile spreading the handkerchief by means of a 
bouncing movement over the back of your right hand. Hold up the left hand with the 
half still at your fingertips and drape the handkerchief over it. As this is done, drop 
the half in your right sleeve, at the same time levering up the penny with your left 
thumb into position formerly occupied by the half. (See Switching .) 

Have the spectator grasp the coin through the handkerchief with his free hand and 
ask if he can guess where the copper coin is. While this is going on, drop your right 
arm and finger palm the genuine half as it falls from your sleeve. 

As soon as he opens his hand and sees the silver coin where he thinks the copper 
should be, pick up the gimmicked coin between your right thumb and forefinger. 
When he removes the coin from under the handkerchief, perform the One-Hand 
Switch , bringing the real half in view and finger palming the gimmicked coin. 

Toss the genuine half into his hand, take the handkerchief from him and stuff both 
hanky and gimmicked coin into your breast pocket, thus leaving him with two 
unprepared coins to examine. Your hands are now empty. 

This is a good place to stop, but, if you wish to continue with Part II of this routine, 
while the spectator is removing the copper coin from the handkerchief and you are 
executing the One-Hand Switch with your right hand, slip the left into your coat 
pocket and finger palm the shell, open side away from the fingers. Toss the genuine 
half to the spectator and, after a short examination, pick up both coins with your left 
fingers, dropping them on the shell so that the latter slips over the half. At the same 
time take the handkerchief and stuff it in your breast pocket. Then, remarking that 
you won't need the copper coin, pick it up with the right forefinger and thumb and 
deposit it in your trousers pocket, leaving the finger palmed coin there also. This 
leaves you with the shell and half in your left hand ready to move into Part II. 

Due to the length of this article, little has been written regarding why certain things 
are done, but, if the routine is presented as described with a casual showing of empty 
hands, whenever possible, I can assure you that your audience will be completely 
bewildered by the numerous surprises. 






Part II 


While Part I is primarily for close-up presentation, Part II has been concocted as an 
entity which can be performed effectively for larger groups as well as just a few 
persons. 

If you are following through from Part I, then you should drop back five paragraphs 
and continue on in the description after the first coin has been produced. 

The shell and half should be placed in the small compartment inside the right coat 
pocket. 

"To present a routine with coins, one must naturally have some before starting. I 
never worry too much about that, for there are usually a few sticking around." 

Turn your left side toward the audience, reach behind the left knee, at the same time 
stealing the shell and half from the pocket with your right hand, rub fingers of the 
left hand and show nothing there. 

"If not here, always back here." Reach behind your right knee and produce the shell 
and half. 

Exhibit what appears to be a single coin and lay it, opening of shell up, on the 
middle fingers of the right hand. Utilizing the basic move from Mystery with a Half 
Shell , retain the shell and toss the coin into your left hand. 

"One coin doesn't go far these days, so let's see if there is another." Produce the shell 
from behind your right knee and lay it in the left hand overlapping the outer edge of 
the coin. 

"I always feel sort of out of balance with two coins over here, or, as my family puts 
it-unbalanced. I'm going to move one to this hand." Cover the coins momentarily 
with the right hand, slipping the shell over the half and showing one coin in the left 
hand as the right hand moves away closed and empty. 

"Ah, that’s better-but not for long, for this one seems to have disappeared." Open the 
right hand and show it empty, displaying only one in the left. 

"I'll try again." Place the half shell as one on the two middle fingers of your palm up 





right hand while you show your left empty. Execute the basic move from The 
Peregrinating Halves as you retain the half finger palmed and place the shell in your 
left hand. 

Up to this point you have been facing your audience. As the shell is taken in the left 
hand, swing to the left (a quarter turn) and close your fingers over the shell. Wave 
the left fist up and down, counting up to three. On "two," turn your right side toward 
the audience, reach behind your right knee and produce the half, at the same time 
dropping the shell into the left coat pocket and bringing forth your left fist as though 
it still contained the coin. 

"Now everything is O.K. again .... but, wait a minute! Now the other one is gone!" 
Open the left hand to show that this is so and display the single coin in your right 
hand. Flip it in the air. 

"Since I seem destined to have only one coin, suppose I proceed with it. You know, 
the trouble with most persons is that when they see a magician place a coin in his 
hand, (execute The "Pumpkin Seed" Vanish , and 'squirt' the coin into your left 
sleeve while pretending to place it in the left hand), they begin to suspect that it is 
over here (show your right hand empty), while actually it is still where he put it." 
Point to your left fist. "That’s why it comes as a complete surprise, when this hand is 
opened (left) and the coin is gone." Open the left hand and show it empty. "No, it’s 
not here either." (Show the right one, dropping the left at the same time and catching 
the coin from your sleeve.) "I think it’s up here." (Reach into the air with your right 
hand, apparently catch the coin and slap it on your left palm, exhibiting the coin 
which was there all the time. 

For the next trick, utilize a patter line in which you describe what you saw another 
magician do one time, and do A Novel Vanish and Reproduction . 

"There is scarcely a person who has not seen a magician place a coin in his left hand, 
squeeze it to nothingness and then produce it from his elbow." Using a method from 
Chapter III , vanish, then produce the coin from your left elbow. 

"What actually happens is that the coin goes into the sleeve and penetrates the cloth 
at the elbow. I can see you don't believe that. Suppose I demonstrate a trifle 
differently. Here is a piece of cloth-a handkerchief. Imagine it to be the cloth at my 
elbow." At this point remove the handkerchief from your breast pocket and do 
Through a Handkerchief (a) . 


Perhaps you didn't quite catch that. I'll do it again." Pretend to repeat the same trick 









but perform With a Handkerchief (Number One) , after which you show the 
handkerchief and both hands empty and say, "Since the coin seems to be irrevocably 
gone, there is very little else for me to do but to say thank you, and sit down." 


Which you do. 

Best wishes with your new coin act! 

THE END OF J.B. BOBO'S MODERN COIN MAGIC 
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INTRODUCTION 

By J. B. Priestley 


ThIS is going to be a somewhat one-sided business. The trouble is that, 

while I am about to praise Mr. David Devant, you will find that he in his turn 
will only denounce me. I admit that he will not denounce me by name; but 
nevertheless you will find that he refers very contemptuously to those 
wretched amateur dabblers in conjuring who buy a few tricks, spend no time 
and patience on learning how to present those tricks properly, and then 
imagine that they are—in any sense of the word—conjurers. Now, I am one of 
those wretched dabblers. I have a number of conjuring tricks that repose in the 
box-room until my children, entertaining a friend or two, suddenly remember 
their existence and demand that I conjure for them. And let me say, here and 
now, that Mr. Devant does not really know what a grim business conjuring 
can be. You cannot realize that until you have to perform your tricks before 
four children of your own (who know how they are done) and two or three 
inquisitive brats who insist upon getting as close to you as possible. I admit 
that I am probably the worst conjurer in the world, but I cannot help feeling 
that the best conjurer in the world would be defeated by such conditions. 

If you ask me who is the best conjurer in the world, I shall not be able to give 
you an answer. But I know who is the best conjurer that I have ever seen, and 
that is the author of this book. Mr. Devant remains in my memory as a true 
magician, a wizard. Twenty years ago, when I was still in my teens, I 
conceived the audacious plan of taking my father, who did not care much for 
variety shows, to the old Bradford Empire, and I went so far as to book one of 
the smaller boxes. That was, I imagine, the first evening (and almost the last) 
when I really felt a man of the world. To take one's father into a box at the 
local music-hall, to sit there smoking with him—that seemed to me Life. Well, 
I was lucky, for it happened that splendidly be-topping the bill was no less a 
person than Mr. Devant. My father and I were enchanted by him. He 







produced eggs—not a few eggs, but hundreds and hundreds of eggs, until it 
looked as if the stage were about to turn into one vast omelette. He showed us 
some of those astonishing illusions—such as "The Artist's Dream"—that he 
mentions in the following pages. (I say he mentions them, and that is all he 
does do. What he does not do is to tell us how they were done.) There seemed 
to be nothing that he could not do, and if he had told us that he would turn the 
whole orchestra into a row of nodding pot-palms, I do not think we should 
have been greatly surprised. If we had been living in the Middle Ages we 
would probably have stormed the stage, seized Mr. Devant, and promptly 
burned him. His figure, I repeat, has remained in my memory as that of a 
wizard. 

Now that I have read these chapters of frank autobiography, I know that Mr. 
Devant is no wizard, but something better—a brave, intelligent, and hard¬ 
working public entertainer, the pride of his profession, just over ten years ago, 
when he was still at the very height of success, he became the victim of a 
paralytic disorder that compelled him to retire from the stage, and I have no 
doubt whatever that that catastrophe was partly brought about by years and 
years of overwork, not from greed, but from sheer zeal in his professional 
work and from a desire to give a large and enthusiastic public the best that 
was in him to give them. And no reader of this book will need to be told that 
its author has boldly faced whatever private disaster has come his way. In one 
respect, he has been unfortunate, far more unfortunate than most entertainers 
of the public. In another respect, he must count himself a lucky man, for his 
dexterous art remains for thousands and thousands of us a most happy 
memory, and in addition his name never fails to command the respect and 
admiration of all his fellow professionals. The art I practise is very different 
from that of Mr. Devant, but nevertheless we are alike in the fact that we are 
both compelled to appear from time to time before a waiting public with new 
illusions; and I for one will not grumble if there comes a day when my fellow 
novelists think of me as conjurers and illusionists all over the world think of 
Mr. Devant. The English public has its faults, no doubt, but it has the great 
disarming virtues of affection and gratitude, and with the publication of this 
book it has the opportunity of showing its affection and gratitude, for here is a 
man who toiled day and night to give that public a few enchanted hours of 
magic. 

J. B. Priestley 
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PICTURES OF MY EARLY LIFE 

Picture No. 1 

Here begins an attempt to sketch in simple words some memories of a varied 
life. 

I am a Londoner, and proud of it. I was born opposite the "Boston Arms", 
junction Road, Holloway, on February 22nd, 1868. 

The earliest picture I can remember was simply a blur of beautiful colours: 
the gold of the sun, the green of the fields which were Tufnell Park, and the 
blue of the skies, and the still brighter blue of my mother's eyes. These were 
my heaven my earth, and my paradise. 


Picture No. 2 

The first home I can remember was a house in Hanley Road, Hornsey. This 
house was the middle one of three gaunt grey houses which stood by 
themselves, faced by fields, and adjacent at the back to the grounds of a large 
workhouse. There were four floors in this house, and my family occupied the 
middle two floors. My mother called it "the heart of the house". The basement 
rooms were occupied by a sculptor, a genial, Bohemian sort of chap, who 
used the scullery as a studio and pretended he liked it. He declared that he 
found it most convenient, as there was always plenty of water close at hand 
with which to wet his clay. 

My father was an artist, a painter of pictures. He used the ground floor back¬ 
room as a studio. Sometimes he would paint in the garden, using the family 
for models. 








The third menage in this house was occupied by a couple whom I have quite 
forgotten. 

I remember thinking how wonderful the moon was, watching it night after 
night from my bed, until one night, in a dream, I got up and tried to climb 
through the window to get this wonderful shining orb; fortunately my father 
heard me and caught me just in time and pulled me back to earth. 

At this time I had two sisters and a baby brother. I was the eldest of the 
family. We were taken for long walks by a nursemaid who had beautiful hair 
and for this reason sometimes acted as a model to my father. When she was so 
engaged I had to take the youngsters for a walk, strictly limited to the 
pavement and within sight of the house. Thus early I was taught a sense of 
responsibility. 

I remember the popular tunes of that day were from the opera of Madame 
Angot. 

One last vivid vignette lingers in my mind. One cold winter's morning I was 
sent to the front door to take in the can of milk, when I saw a group of people 
at the corner surrounding a policeman. Curiosity prompted me to edge my 
small person amongst them, and there on the snowcovered ground I saw, to 
my horror, the frozen body of a murdered infant. This was my first sight of 
death, and I realized that there was sin and cruelty in the world. 


Picture No. 3 

St. John's Ville Road, Highgate, is the next place I remember; a green-shaded 
lamp shining down upon a wooden block which my father was painting in 
black and white for the engraver. He did these pictures for the Illustrated 
London News, Chatterbox, etc., and used the family as models. I appeared in a 
picture in which I represented several Indian fishermen during King Edward's 
visit to India. My father was constantly working, without much repayment in 
this world's goods. He seemed to do it for art’s sake. 

He had some Spartan ideas. I remember him taking me into a kind of 
outhouse where he had found a rat; he gave me a poker and told me to go 
ahead and kill the rat, which I had to do under his direction. This was to teach 
me to face danger. I still remember the wild rushes I made at that rat, and how 
enormous and ferocious it seemed. 




Picture No. 4 

It was a long time before I went to school. Father was waiting to afford a 
good school, and my education was put off week after week. At last Mother 
took me and the matter in hand and marched me off to York Road Board 
School, where I was put among the infants. I was about ten years of age and 
hardly knew my ABC. 

One of the first sights I saw in this school was a kicking, scrambling boy 
being brutally thrashed by one of the undermasters. I am thankful I did not 
stay at that school long. Through a friend, I was able to attend a decent 
school. We were then living in Sandall Road. My new school was in Great 
College Street. I was admitted here free on condition that I swept the school 
after school hours, scrubbed the floors, and washed the windows in my half¬ 
holidays. 


Picture No. 5 

At school my nickname was "Monkey-face". 


Picture No. 6 

The next picture I remember was a large hospital ward, where a nurse used to 
come round at six o'clock in the morning with a zinc bath of cold water and a 
piece of tow to serve as a face-flannel. I was there for three months, and our 
dinner was weighed out to us. As the meat was carved, it was placed on a zinc 
scale-pan, and it usually reached our beds quite cold. Three times I was 
prepared for an operation, and three times I was sent back from the operating 
theatre as being too weak to undergo it. The fourth time it was successfully 
performed. I had a hard abscess at the side of my knee caused by a kick at 
football. 


Picture No. 7 

The next picture: jolly games at a convalescent home at Walton-on-Thames. 
There I met a convalescent butler, and in my youthful eyes he appeared a very 
grand and portly person, and gave me graphic stories of "high life" below 







stairs. He persuaded me that as a pageboy I should be able to lead a sheltered 
and delightful life, and fired me with my first ambition. I wanted to be a 
pageboy, with shiny buttons and two helpings of pudding every day! 

After a further spell of convalescence at Bognor I returned to Sandall Road, 
with one desire in life: to find a situation as a pageboy. 


Picture No. 8 

I next remember poring over newspaper advertisements and answering likely 
ones in person, with invariable ill success, no doubt because I was in 
knickerbockers and hardly twelve years of age. At last I saw an advertisement 
for a boy to do housework at a house in Bartholomew Road, which was near 
our home. For that reason, I suppose, I was the first applicant. I was 
favourably received by the lady of the house, who explained to me the duties. 

I was not to sleep in, and was to commence work at seven o'clock in the 
morning. My first job was to clean all the boots of the family of eight. Then I 
was to clean the brass bells and door-knocker, take the coals upstairs, feed the 
chickens, and help the housemaid wait at table, clean all the knives and silver, 
run any errands required, and clean all the windows of the three-storied house, 
inside and out, and polish all the looking-glasses. All this I blithely undertook 
to do in return for my board, uniform, and five shillings per week. 

However, the mistress wished to interview my mother first, and I had to go 
home and explain. I first told the news to my six brothers and sisters, who 
applauded my efforts and envied the post. But Mother was rather dubious 
about it, and Father was furious. Mother was in such desperate need of food 
and money that she finally consented that I should take the situation for a 
week or two. Mother and I went off to see the lady, and the matter was settled 
in half an hour. 

The following Monday morning I commenced work. I had an unlucky 
accident the first morning. There was a mirror fixed in a certain part of the 
hall of the house to give an illusion of space. It deceived me, and so 
successfully that I ran straight into it with a heavy scuttle of coals and cracked 
the mirror from top to bottom. I expected to be instantly dismissed, and I was 
given a week's notice. However, I found the mistress was mortally afraid of 
blackbeetles and got into her good graces again by catching them with my 
bare hands, thus clearing her store-cupboard of these annoying insects. 




The next accident I had was on the following Sunday. I slipped on the stairs 
when carrying up a hot leg of mutton; the mutton slid back to the basement, 
making a noiseless descent. I kept my head, but lost the gravy. I went down 
and picked up the leg of mutton, took it back to the cook, and explained 
matters. "Oh, that's all right," she said. "What the eye doesn't see, the heart 
doesn't grieve over." She wiped the leg of mutton with the dish-cloth, poured 
some more hot gravy over it, and I went upstairs with it again as if nothing 
had happened. 


Picture No. 9 

A change of situation brought about by getting tired after eighteen months of 
sheltered family life at Kentish Town. 

Again scanning the newspapers, I obtained another post. Behold me in a 
scarlet cap, blue claw-hammer coat, and silver buttons. The scarlet cap was 
marked "Refreshments". 

I was to be seen daily walking up and down the trains at Euston Station, 
vending fruit and chocolates, which I carried jauntily balanced on a silver 
tray. From seven o'clock in the morning until nine o'clock at night I led this 
public life. 

In between the departure of the various trains I had to clean the windows and 
polish the tables of the bars, wait at table, cut sandwiches, keep the bar 
stocked with Bath buns, and run errands. 

I had eighteen months of this. Then my engagement was brought to an abrupt 
conclusion by the manager discovering me practising conjuring tricks in one 
of the wine-cellars when I ought to have been selling strawberries to 
passengers on the Scotch Express. 


Picture No. 10 

Again the scene was changed. I had served lunches to an old gentleman who 
was a director of the newly formed telephone company, and who used to talk 
to me of the wonders of this new instrument. On hearing of my dismissal, he 
offered me a post in an exchange as telephone operator. The money to start 
with was not very tempting—ten shillings a week and no food. 





I had now had three years of pageboy's life, and was feeling an urge for 
something different. The exchange seemed to be one opening to a new world, 
so I took the opportunity and accepted the situation. 

In the meantime my family had moved their domicile from Sandall Road to 
Brecknock Road, thence to junction Road, and later to Fortess Road, and now 
were settled in Countess Road. All these houses were in the neighbourhood of 
Tufnell Park, which was then mostly fields. 

My new employment took me to Mincing Lane to one of the City exchanges. 
My hours were nine till six. I walked there every morning from Tufnell Park, 
via Brecknock Road, York Road, and Farringdon Street, and also walked back 
on most nights. The work was very monotonous; connecting up numbers all 
day long, and placating irate subscribers who couldn't get their numbers 
quickly enough. 

I learned a good deal of diplomacy in this work, and was finally selected as an 
expert operator to operate the new line which had just been opened from 
London to Brighton, which, at that time, was considered an enormous 
distance to talk over. I had a pleasant time at Brighton, with an allowance for 
boarding. Being looked upon by the other operators there as an expert, I 
began to show off a little, and got into the habit of tapping my transmitter, 
which was formed like a box, with the end of the receiver. 

One day the gentleman who installed me in the situation (he was a Scotsman, 
by the way) caught me at the tapping business, and in a few words told me 
what an unscientific ass I was. I was sent back to town in disgrace, in a 
humiliating position. I had been in one job for eighteen months, and had had 
enough of telephones. I sent in a polite resignation. 


Picture No. 11 

By this time I was practising conjuring hard, and set about looking for a 
situation which would give me more time for it. I obtained an introduction to 
a gentleman who was agent for the new "Albo Carbon Light" and "Stotts Gas 
Governors" and other gas-lighting devices. The headquarters were a small 
office in Fenchurch Street. Salary, nominal; commission on sales, liberal; 
hours, as one pleased—provided one reported at the office once a day and had 
sales to report. 


I made a speciality of calling upon artists, persuading them to let me install an 




Albo Carbon Light in their studios on a sale-or-return basis. I fitted these up 
myself. I had to acquire a knowledge of gasfitters' work, and I dare say my 
fitting was as bad as the worst plumbing ever seen. 

I was so keen on conjuring that I spent the little money I had in buying books 
and apparatus, and many a day a penny scone served for my midday meal. 
After eighteen months of this work I gave it up, because I thought I could now 
launch out as an entertainer, and after a few words with my employer over a 
light which I had fixed above a billiard table in Bromley—the wretched thing 
had boiled over and ruined the cloth—I said good-bye to gas-lights. 


Picture No. 12 

This last picture is dim and misty. I seem to remember countless scores of 
agents, hours spent in reading and castle-building, and hours spent in giving 
free entertainments and trial shows and five-shilling entertainments and penny 
entertainments, all of which seemed fruitless in feeding my ambition. A 
veritable hand-to-mouth existence for about a year, until at last a tour was 
booked which led on to fortune. 
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CHAPTER I 

My Introduction to Magic 

The first conjurer I ever set eyes upon was that Royal wizard Dr. Holden, 

who, previous to my seeing his performance, had had the honour of appearing 
before Queen Victoria. Boylike, I was more impressed, I am afraid, by his 
shiny silk hat and fur-lined overcoat. I took his magic as being perfectly 
natural to such a resplendent human being. 

He gave us an hour's performance after afternoon school one day. Admission 
was one penny, and I vividly remember two tricks that he did. One was blood 
writing on the arm, introduced, I believe, by Dr. Lynn, and the other was the 
production of a growth of flowers. Such flowers I had never seen before 
growing out of one pot: emerald-green leaves and a posy of the most highly 
coloured blossoms it is possible to imagine. They were grown in a vase of 
sawdust, covered by a highly decorated cone, into which was dropped pieces 
of blazing paper by way of forcing the culture. 

I suppose I was too young then to be inoculated with the craze for magic; in 
any case, it didn't affect me at the time any more than the potter and his wheel 
that I saw at the same school; yet a few years later I did the same thing with 
flowers myself. I remember a bit of my patter at the time was a quotation 
running thus: "If in this weary world of ours, we could reject the weeds and 
keep the flowers, what a heaven on earth we'd make it!" 

Two or three years later I had begun to take up magic in the true sense of the 
word. My interest had first been aroused by a shilling trick seen in a shop 
window. I had had an afternoon off from my work, which work I heartily 
disliked, and as I strolled along the squares of Bloomsbury that hot summer 
day I was wondering what on earth I could do to change my life, building 
castles in the air with little foundation of hope. 







I came into Oxford Street, and there in a shop window opposite Mudies' 
Library, with the name of "Joseph Bland" on the door, I saw a glittering array 
of strange objects. One of them was ticketed, "This egg will disappear, Is." It 
looked quite a commonplace, unintelligent egg sitting in a cup, and it started 
me wondering how such a thing could be. I went in the shop and bought it, 
and was shown the way it worked. 

I took that egg and cup home and began showing it to my brothers and sisters. 
It caused such a sensation in the home circle that on my next afternoon "off" I 
made straight for that magic shop and spent all my pocket money in acquiring 
small tricks. 

The shop is now a bird shop. On the death of Joseph Bland it was taken over 
by Hamley's for a few years. But to this day there still lingers some of the old 
decorations round the window-frame through which I used to gaze. A few 
doors from Bland's there was another conjurer's shop belonging to Herr 
Proskaeur. (You will note they were nearly all Doctors, Professors, or Herrs; 
some were also Colonels and Lieutenants.) This shop was not nearly so 
gorgeous, but much cheaper, and I therefore soon began to patronize it. 

One day when I was there buying the "penny" that went through the neck of a 
bottle, I noticed a little man in the comer of the shop furtively watching the 
proceedings, and when I left he followed me. Accosting me, he asked if I 
wanted any more tricks, as he had some good ones to sell. He promptly 
proceeded to produce from his pocket a small tumbler, and, with water from 
an adjacent fountain, he showed me the dissolving penny. This was the best 
small trick I had seen up till then, and it really puzzled me. 

However, I reluctantly explained to the little man that I had no money left 
save fourpence. This he offered to accept for the secret, and, as I closed with 
the bargain promptly, he taught me the trick there and then on the refuge in 
the middle of Oxford Street. 

Shortly after this I was walking along Euston Road one evening, when, to my 
delight, I came across a conjurer performing outside a shop. He was doing the 
"Ariel Mint" and "Chinese Rings". For the former he was using the lately 
neglected coin-wand. A crowd was watching him, and we were all invited 
inside afterwards to see greater marvels at the fee of one penny each. The 
inside of the shop was draped with scarlet turkey twill. After showing us a 
few more tricks he introduced a lady, and together they gave an excellent 
"second sight" performance. 



I soon introduced myself to this gentleman, whose stage name was Kasper, 
alias the "Great Court Conjurer". He was very interested in me, especially 
when I told him I was out to buy tricks. He asked me to come and see him the 
next Sunday, when I acquired, amongst other things, the "Rising Cards" for 
4s. 6d. This procedure went on for several weeks, I attending as many of his 
performances as I possibly could. Then one Sunday, having told me he was 
going away to Nottingham, he offered to teach me many more if I could 
persuade an artist friend of mine to paint a certain picture for him. 

"Look'ere," I remember him saying, "if you'll get your friend to do me a 
picture according to my orders, I'll give the ’ole game away to yer." 

The offer seemed so generous that I at once closed with it. I had occasionally 
taken a young artist with me to see the show, and the "Great Court Conjurer" 
had been very interested in watching him while he sketched. I wished that 
there might be no misunderstanding between the "Great Court Conjurer" and 
myself, so I went back to him and asked him what he meant by "giving the 
whole game away". 

"Why, I'll teach yer all the bloomin' tricks there ever was, is, or could be," he 
said. 

"All those I've seen you perform; I asked eagerly. 

"Yes," he replied, "all of ’em, and a lot more." 

I was so delighted at the prospect of learning the complete art of conjuring (I 
have since discovered that one has never learnt all there is to learn about 
conjuring) that I rushed off at once to my artist friend and begged him to 
begin a picture there and then. I forget what I promised him for his work, but I 
know that he considered the sum insufficient. He pointed out that by simply 
putting his brush on a small canvas a few times he was going to make my 
fortune. Therefore I ought to pay handsomely, 

"You may be quite sure," he said, "that a man like your friend the conjurer is 
no fool. If he had ever thought of being a fool he would never have been a 
conjurer. Well, then, since he is no fool, his opinion is worth having; and if he 
has seen, from the few sketches I have made at his place, that my work is 
good, you may be quite sure that it is very good; otherwise he would not offer 
to give away all the secrets of his work for one small picture from me. Why, 
man, your fortune's made! In exchange for one small picture from me you 
learn all there is to learn about conjuring from a master of the art." 



Inexperienced as I was, I had my doubts about the "Great Court Conjurer" 
being a master of the art; but I did not discuss the point, and eventually we 
came to terms. 

"What sort of a picture do you think he wants?" asked the artist. 

"I don't know. He said a picture 'to my orders'." 

"Oh," said the artist, "I expect he wants a little landscape or something of that 
sort to hang outside his place as an attraction to the public. You know," he 
added confidently, "I always thought that conjurer was a cut above the 
ordinary conjurers; he has refined tastes, you may depend upon it." 

Seeing that I was striving every day to become a conjurer myself, I thought 
this was rather unkind, but I was so anxious not to deter my friend from 
painting the picture that I refrained from starting a discussion about conjurers 
and their refinement—or lack of it. 

"I've come to paint that picture for you," said my friend, the artist, as we 
entered the shop in which the "Great Court Conjurer" performed. 

"And when it’s done you won't forget your part of the bargain?" I put in. 

"No, I won't forget-when it's done," he added meaningly. 

"Oh, I can do it for you," said my artist, somewhat haughtily. 

"Very well, then," said the "Great Court Conjurer"; "now what I want is this." 

He proceeded to explain at great length the kind of picture he required, and I 
can see now the long series of different expressions that flitted across my 
artist's face as the old showman spoke. At the beginning my friend just 
stuttered out "Oh!" at the end of each sentence, but towards the close he 
seemed to have recovered his presence of mind, and he began to argue with 
the conjurer. 

"But I would much rather paint you a picture of my own making," he said. 

"No," said the conjurer, "I don't want none of your landscapes" (he put two 
adjectives before landscapes), "or seascenes, or portraits, or anythink—except 
just the picture I told you of. Is it a deal?" 



The artist said he would think it over for half an hour. I could not blame him; 
for certainly the picture that the "Great Court Conjurer" required was no 
ordinary picture. 

The scene was to be the largest state-room in Windsor Castle. The two 
principal figures in the picture were to be the "Great Court Conjurer" and his 
wife. The lady was to be sitting on the throne, her eyes were to be bandaged, 
and the "Great Court Conjurer" was to be holding-up a pocket-handkerchief. 
The picture, according to the man's own directions, was to be called: "What 
’ave we ’ere? The State Performance." 

The Queen and all the members of the Royal Family were to be sitting or 
standing near the two performers. The "Great Court Conjurer" stipulated that 
the likenesses should be good, that the men should have on military or naval 
uniforms, and that the ladies were to be wearing evening-dress and large 
quantities of diamonds. Orders and decorations were to be in great profusion, 
and the place was to be brilliantly lit by tall candles. On one side was to be a 
small table on which various flags, ribbons, and other articles used in the 
performance were to be prominently displayed. Some of the members of the 
Royal Family were to be applauding—some were to be open-mouthed with 
astonishment, and some were to be laughing behind gold fans studded with 
rubies and sapphires. In the distance there was to be a supper-table, 
sumptuously laid, with at least two dozen powdered footmen standing on 
either side. One footman, more gorgeous than the others, was to be standing 
near the conjurer's table. From the attitude of this special footman it was to be 
plain to everyone that he had been told off to act as the conjurer's assistant. 

The "Great Court Conjurer" bargained for several other details, but they were 
comparatively unimportant. He was to have three large diamonds in his shirt, 
and a massive ring on the third finger of his right hand-the one that held the 
handkerchief. The conjurer's wife was to have an orange-coloured silk dress; 
on her left arm were to be three heavy gold bracelets, and on her right arm 
there was to be a mass of lighter bracelets set with various precious stones. 
Her fingers were, of course, to be covered with rings. 

When the artist said that he would like to consider the offer for half an hour, 
he really meant that he wanted to find out how much money I would give him 
for the work. 

It was pleasant to see the wonderful and rapid change that had come over the 
artist. He had often talked to me of loving art for art's sake, an occupation that 
he had hitherto followed quite easily, for his pictures had certainly never 



brought him in a halfpenny. Now that he had practically received his first 
commission, he soon forgot that there was to be no art in the composition of 
his picture, but he haggled with me over the price in a most inartistic-but 
very businesslike—fashion. I forget how much I offered him, but I know that 
he eventually agreed to accept it. I need scarcely add that we anticipated the 
"Drage" system of payments. I promised to wipe out the debt by monthly 
instalments. 

I shall never forget that picture. The "Great Court Conjurer" insisted on seeing 
it every evening and giving the artist suggestions for its improvement. I 
remember well the look of dismay that came into the conjurer's face when he 
first saw the picture of himself holding up the handkerchief. The handkerchief 
painted by the artist was quite white. The conjurer suggested that it was too 
white. Could it not be toned down a little, so as to be more in keeping with the 
dove colour on the walls; When the artist refused to make the handkerchief 
grey, the conjurer suggested that a red pattern on the handkerchief would be 
better than a lain white one. So the "Great Court Conjurer" had the red pattern 
on his handkerchief, and he had a crimson silk handkerchief tucked into his 
waistcoat. When the picture was finished the conjurer said that he wished that 
it had been twice the size. 

"You should have said so before," replied the artist gruffly. 

"Well," said the conjurer, "if you'll make my hair a little bit longer, and make 
my moustache curl a little bit more upwards, I won't say anything more about 
it." 

At last, then, the picture being finished, I was able to realize one of my 
ambitions. I was to find out how all the "Great Court Conjurer's" tricks were 
done. I went to him with a large notebook and said that if he would speak 
slowly I would write down all he had to say. 

"You needn't trouble to write nothin'," he said with a grin. "You'll find out 
how to do all those tricks I’ve taught yer and sold yer, and all those tricks I do 
myself, and lots more of 'em—you'll find ’em all out if you'll get two books 
called Modern Magic by Professor Hoffman, and Houdin's Masterpieces. 
They're all explained there. Get the books and read them." 


I have since had reason to be grateful for this advice, for one reading of these 
books opened up to me a new fairyland. I saw before me the road to success. 


Soon after this I discovered England's home of mystery at the Egyptian Hall, 



Piccadilly, where Maskelyne and Cooke's gave shows twice daily. I shall 
never forget the joy the first performance gave me and the rapture, with which 
I saw their feast of magic. From then onwards Maskelyne and Cooke's was 
my Mecca, and I determined some day to appear behind the footlights of this 
hall of mystery. This was in 1883, and in 1893, after ten years of hard work, I 
had attained the object of my ambition. 

After I had read and re-read Modem Magic many times I began to present 
programmes suitable for parties, etc. Of course I had to discard much of the 
apparatus I had acquired, and I discovered what an important factor in magic 
are the rules of dramatic art. From that time onward I never bought a trick 
until I had made the most careful consideration of its suitability. 

Then came the great day when my name was announced for an actual public 
performance. It was set forth on the programme as follows; 

Mr. David Devant, the drawing-room delight, will give 
performances of magic at intervals. 

"When wizards wield wands without wicked witchery, Man's 
merrily 'mazed, mid much magical mystery." 

The occasion was a bazaar, and the locale was a schoolroom in the Kentish 
Town Road. At the last performance on this, to me, memorable evening I 
noticed two conjurers of my acquaintance amongst the audience. They were 
Professor Era and Senor Elfredi—their ordinary names were Thomas Edmonds 
and Alfred Potter. Seated between them was a benign-looking gentleman who 
seemed to be taking a keen interest in the performance. At the close, all three 
stayed behind, and to my astonishment Mr. Edmonds introduced the stranger 
as Professor Hoffman. I forgot all about the pose of cool demeanour and calm 
which I had carefully practised on the stage; in the words of the song, "I gave 
him a slap on the back", and shouted out in my exuberance of spirit, "It was 
all through your book, Mr. Hoffman"—which was an awful accusation under 
the circumstances. 

This vigorous assault knocked his glasses off, but he accepted my apologies 
and heartened me considerably by telling me that, in his opinion, if I went on 
as I had began, I would one day become a great conjurer. 

Soon I got to know other conjurers, including the redoubtable Dr. Holden, 
whom I met at Frank Hiam’s shop in Nile Street, City Road, where many 



conjurers met on Sunday evenings. This shop was, in fact, a sort of informal 
club, and it was there that I first met Servais Le Roy, who 

was about my own age. We were great pals, and remain so to this day, having 
studied and struggled together. There was also a Dr. Harley, Lieut. Albini, Dr. 
Nix, Col. Meurice De Cone, and many others. My dear friend Henry Donn 
was often there; he will remember how Frank Hiam used to send us out in 
turn to fetch the light refreshments while he was in his glory showing us how 
the tricks he made ought to be presented. 

I had the luck about this time to see a two-hours' performance by Professor 
Hellis, one of the most satisfying two-hours' performances I ever saw. Each 
trick or group of tricks was kept distinct, and the programme was perfectly 
balanced. One trick he made a great feature of was "The Egyptian Pocket". 
Carl Hertz, whose first performance in London I had the pleasure of seeing, 
also made a feature of this fine old trick. At that time no one did big illusions 
on the music-halls, but the advent of Bautier de Kolta’s vanishing lady altered 
all this. It was imitated and was seen at all the halls. But as Maskelyne said in 
his advertisement at the time, "Imitations were like farthing dips compared to 
electric light." 

Bautier once impressed upon me that a trick was no use without a surprise. 
The "Vanishing Lady" was one of the finest illusions I ever saw, for here was 
a surprise indeed. Bautier walked forward with a newspaper in his hand; this 
he unfolded and spread out in the centre of the stage. He then picked up a 
light, ordinary-looking chair, of which, by the way, he showed all sides, and 
placed it in the centre of the newspaper. He then handed a lady in and she 
seated herself on this chair. Bautier proceeded to cover her up with a piece of 
purple silk, pinning it round her head and shoulders, dropping the rest and 
draping it to the floor. No part of this silk was allowed to lie outside the 
newspaper. 

There was a pause. Bautier came down the stage, looked at the draped figure, 
took hold of the silk with two hands—one about the waist and the other at the 
head—and threw the silk up into the air; it seemed to leave his hands in a 
flash. Both woman and silk had utterly disappeared. Again the chair was lifted 
off the newspaper, and in doing so Bautier showed it back and front. He then 
picked up the newspaper and folded it together. 

Bautier’s new experiments created a furore, and, together with the 
performances of Charles Bertram and Verbeck which preceded these, made a 
big boom in conjuring. Verbeck's first performances were given in the 



Prince's Hall, and those that followed by Charles Bertram were at St, James's 
Hall. Verbeck, however, did not stay long at the Prince's Hall, but moved into 
a smaller place which was called the Piccadilly Hall and was nearly opposite. 
Verbeck's seance was very striking because of the entire absence of apparatus. 
An added importance was given to the patter by an interpreter who translated 
every French phrase spoken by Verbeck into English. 

I cannot remember to any great extent the details of the show, but one of the 
best things Verbeck did was his "Thought Transference", in which he was 
assisted by Mademoiselle Marguerite. Another very striking experiment was 
with a wedding ring, which was borrowed, flattened by a hammer, crumpled 
up in a programme into a ball, and, on being touched with sealing-wax, 
became transformed into a securely sealed envelope, which, when broken 
open, was found to contain a second sealed packet. Another envelope was 
found inside this, and the ring was finally discovered in this third envelope. 
With the permission of the owner of the ring, the whole process was gone 
through again. 

Verbeck also made popular the feat of causing twelve cards to depart from 
one's hand, one at a time, and travel invisibly by way of the sleeve into the 
opening of the waistcoat. He always concluded this experiment by causing the 
cards to diminish. 

Charles Bertram was quite different in style. His manner was Bohemian and 
genial, whereas Verbeck was inclined to be Mephistophelian and serious. 
Bertram showed a series of drawing-room tricks devoid of apparatus, and his 
whole performance was merry and bright, full of life and colour. 

The hall was arranged like a Society drawing-room. At the back of a small 
open platform stood a handsome folding screen; in front of this were a couple 
of gilt chairs and two gilt gipsy tables. These did not suggest conjuring-tables 
in any way, except that they were beautifully decorated, the tops being 
covered with plush, and round the edges were small festoons, hung in 
scollops. The colour, I remember, was peacock blue and cherry red 
alternately, and the effects were charming. The only other adjuncts were two 
banks of real flowers and a grand piano at which a lady presided. Large 
shaded lamps completed the picture. 

Colour makes a wonderful difference to an entertainment, and I would 
impress upon any conjurer producing a show the importance of good colour 
schemes and the wisdom of avoiding ugly contrasts. In Victorian days 
colouring effects were very crude compared with what they are to-day, when 



one can see many beautiful examples of effective colour-combinations. My 
friend Gordon Powell once suggested to me as a colouring scheme for three 
handkerchiefs I wanted to use for an experiment, emerald green, scarlet and 
gold, with a border to each of the same coloured silk. Thus the gold was 
bordered with green, the red with the gold, and the green with the red, and it 
was surprising what a strikingly beautiful effect this made. Still more 
charming effects could be obtained by using the delicate pastel shades now in 
vogue. 

The wrong colour scheme can ruin a show. This, in my opinion, is what 
happened to Verbeck's second seance in London, in which he produced a new 
programme. For this event he had his stage entirely draped in Cambridge 
blue. Had he been a large canary it would have been a suitable background, 
but as he was dressed in ordinary evening clothes it made him appear as a 
moving silhouette. The colour was much too effeminate and cold, and gave a 
totally wrong atmosphere to the performance. 

The producer needs all the help he can get, whether he is producing a 
conjuring performance or any other form of stage spectacle. I myself found a 
valuable assistant in my wife, who had a much better colour-sense than I had, 
and she it was who designed all the colour schemes I used in later years. But 
my first fit-up was suggested by Bertram's tables, and was crimson and 
peacock blue. Another very successful one was peacock blue with an applique 
of autumn leaves, with a black carpet. Another one was red velvet with a deep 
gold fringe and gilt pillars. Yet another was black and orange draping and 
carpet, with side screens painted to represent Chinese lacquer; tableau 
curtains and borders decorated in gold, also in a Chinese style. The latter I 
found the most satisfactory "fit-up" I have ever had, and it answered most 
purposes. 

It was about this time that I saw Bautier perform the second edition of his 
famous "Flying Birdcage", which he brought out to eclipse the imitators of his 
first cage. 

The new version consisted of a round cage; the first one was oblong shaped, 
about the size of a large cigar-box, and this at that time was being imitated all 
over the place. The new cage looked perfectly natural; Bautier came forward 
holding it in one hand, and, standing almost on the rundown, he suddenly 
threw it in the air, where it disappeared like a flash. He then took off his coat 
and threw it to the audience for examination. When he took the coat back to 
the stage he reproduced the cage from the folds of the garment. 



I have never seen this imitated. There is always a risk of hurting the bird used 
for this trick, but Bertram rectified this by allowing the bird to escape from 
the cage just before he was about to vanish it; the bird flew into the back of 
the hall, and Bertram remarked: "You have flown away, have you? Well, take 
the cage with you." Then he vanished the cage in the conventional way. 
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CHAPTER II 

The Hot Pudding and the Vanishing Lady 

I DID not always have hot pudding when I was young. At times the menu 

was bread and cheese, and mostly bread. Yet even in those days I had an idea 
that if only I learnt enough about conjuring the hot pudding would come to 
me eventually, and, more or less, my hopes have been realized. I suppose it 
must have been because as a boy I was so fond of hot pudding that I 
deliberately worked hot pudding into the first professional conjuring 
performance I ever gave. I was very young. That was why I engaged a small 
hall at five shillings for the afternoon, and expected that I should be able to 
make some pocket money by doing tricks for two hours. 

There were two prices of admission. If you were a parent you paid twopence; 
if you had the misfortune (you will soon see why it was a misfortune) to be a 
child, you paid a penny. For this modest sum you were not only entertained 
by me, but you were entitled to share in the "Grand Fairy Distribution" which 
came at the end of the performance. 

I have never promised so much at an entertainment since. In order to get the 
hall for five shillings an afternoon I had to engage it for a series of 
performances, and so I announced that each Saturday there would be a 
complete change of programme. The first entertainment went capitally. I had 
practised hard, and had caused my name to be put in large letters outside the 
hall. I had an idea that this in itself would be sufficient to draw a large crowd. 

I was not disappointed with the size of my first audience, but I noticed, after 
the first few tricks, that the first two rows appeared to be unduly anxious 
about the "Fairy Distribution". At length some of my audience entreated me to 
come to that part of the performance. Now, to have done that would have 
upset my scheme. To tell you the truth, I could not have given the "Fairy 







Distribution" in the middle of the entertainment, but had I confessed my 
inability I should have lowered myself in the eyes of my audience. Therefore I 
had to pretend that the fairy had made an appointment to distribute at half¬ 
past four, and would not appear until then. As a matter of fact the good fairy 
had taken the money at the door, and while the performance was in progress 
the good fairy was regulating the size of his distribution to the size of the 
audience. 

Have you guessed what my "Fairy Distribution" was? It was a real large hot 
pudding, beautifully cooked, with plums inside. In shape it was a "roly-poly". 

I remember that at the first performance the plums in the pudding were very 
numerous; we wished to attract the audience again. 

The pudding was introduced adroitly. I flattered myself that I had hit upon a 
new and original trick, and in that respect I was right. No conjurer of my 
acquaintance has ever dared to conjure with a hot pudding; I don't think that 
many of them have thought that their audiences wanted hot pudding. 

My great trick was really a variation of the omelette trick, in which the 
conjurer brings on a silver-plated dish (mine was not silver-plated) and shows 
it to be empty. He breaks an egg into it, puts on the lid, waves his wand, takes 
off the lid, and the omelette is made! I began my trick by chopping up a few 
pieces of suet and mixing them with plums. Then I put on the lid, waved my 
wand, and brought out the nice, savoury-smelling hot pudding. I know that at 
the first performance I had great difficulty in restraining myself from tasting 
the pudding. I almost hoped that some of my audience would be so amazed at 
its sudden appearance that they would refrain from eating it; then I should 
have had to encourage them by helping myself to a piece. However, the 
pudding was so popular that afternoon that it all disappeared as quickly as it 
had been produced; and I was left with the pleasing reflection that though I 
was exceedingly hungry, my success as a conjurer was assured. I may 
mention that I received nothing for the performance. The money-taker, who 
had been responsible for the making of the pudding, assured me that there was 
"no change". 

My hot-pudding trick being so successful, I repeated it on the following 
Saturday. To save expense, I magically "converted" the same chopped suet 
and plums that I had used at the first performance. Once more the trick was 
successful, and once more I received no money for my afternoon's work. This 
was not exactly what I had expected, and so I stipulated that on the following 
Saturday afternoon the pudding should be of a cheaper kind. I did not 
discover until the consequences could not be avoided that I had made a 
mistake in thus changing the pudding. I know now that I ought to have _ 



changed the money-taker. No sooner had I reached the "Fairy Distribution" in 
my third performance than I saw my audience were becoming restless; and 
just as I was about to touch the dish with my magic wand and disclose the hot 
pudding, a, small lean boy—the sort of boy that cats all day without getting fat- 
-exclaimed in a high, squeaky voice: 

"Please, we're tired of pudden'. We should like somethink else—sweets, or 
nuts, or oranges." 

The suggestion horrified me. Here was my great popular success failing at the 
third performance! The worst of it was that directly one boy had spoken the 
others began to chime in. They said unkind things about my pudding. They 
referred to its stodginess, and to the fact that it was not half so good as the 
puddings that mother made on Sundays. I reasoned with the grumblers. I 
pointed out to them, first of all, that they had spoken too late; they ought to 
have sent in their requests before the commencement of the performance. 

Then the spokesman—I can see him now, the ugly, awkward little brute- 
replied to me. He said that according to the bill stuck upon the door I had 
promised to give a complete change of programme every Saturday. This was 
the third Saturday, and they had had hot pudding twice before. I made the 
obvious reply that I used a fresh pudding at every performance, and therefore 
the programme was changed. To tell you the truth, I was a little annoyed at 
this ingratitude and interruption, and I pointed out to them that if they did not 
appreciate the performance there were plenty of other little boys in the 
neighbourhood who would only be too pleased to get an afternoon's 
amusement and some pudding for a penny. 

By this time I knew that the pudding was getting horribly cold and clammy, 
so I said the magic words, and a few others that I hope were not audible, and I 
brought my magic wand down with a smash on the tin cover. The grumblers 
ate the pudding in silence. 

The audience at the next performance was smaller; the "Fairy Distribution" 
was accordingly reduced in size, and the supply of plums was very meagre. 
The absence of plums seemed to have an exhilarating effect on the front row. 
They asked for plums; they suggested that I was keeping back the plums for 
myself, and one boy even went so far as to say that he could make a better 
pudding with a lump of dough and a beer-can. I treated the remarks with 
silent disdain. 

Every week after that my Saturday afternoon audience became smaller, 
consequently the "Fairy Distributions" were almost plumless. At last—it was 



one wretched, wet Saturday afternoon-everything seemed to go wrong all at 
once. One boy, who had been helped by me most liberally to hot pudding, 
complained that he did not want so much at once; he preferred to take it in 
small doses. He then passed his pudding on to another boy. Unfortunately, he 
passed it on rather quickly; in fact the other boy said that the pudding had 
been thrown at him. He retaliated by returning the pudding most promptly. In 
a moment there was a free fight in which my hot pudding was the principal 
weapon. And a most powerful weapon it made. The fight had not been raging 
half a minute before five of the boys were suffering from temporary loss of 
eyesight. The pudding seemed to be unusually adhesive that afternoon. 

On the following Saturday the audience made no pretence of eating the "Fairy 
Distribution". They just took sections of it and threw them at each other. This 
went on for several Saturdays, and at last the hallkeeper complained to me. 

He said he did not mind my amusing the boys as long as they threw the 
pudding at each other (I had never wanted to amuse them in this way), but he 
objected to the pudding being thrown on to the walls of the hall. It was true 
that it was not his hall, but he had to clean it; and he assured me that pieces of 
pudding that had become "set" on the walls could not be removed without 
damaging the paint. I had to admit that he was justified in objecting to the 
"Fairy Distribution". The pudding seemed to have peculiar properties. When 
it was first produced it looked like a nice, useful pudding, but when it was 
divided up into small pieces and allowed to get cold it seemed to be a kind of 
imitation putty. Since then I have often heard of tricks falling flat, and jokes 
falling flat, but I never remember having seen or heard of anything that fell 
quite so flat as that pudding. 

Needless to say, I soon recovered from this interlude and began to aspire to 
greater heights. In due course I yearned to do the Vanishing Lady Trick. 

Being an amateur and a beginner, I scorned to use apparatus similar to that 
usually employed by conjurers when performing this trick. I invented 
apparatus of my own, and then thought out a new way of presenting the trick. 

To do the trick I required two ladies closely resembling each other, and I 
spent many weary weeks in trying to discover such ladies. Sometimes I would 
come across two sisters nearly alike; but one would be fair and the other dark. 
Then I would go so far as to suggest to the dark one that there was an 
indescribable charm about golden hair that appealed to ninety-nine men out of 
every hundred. The dark one would take neither hints nor hair-dyes. Then I 
would go to the fair one and, murmur something nice about the grandeur of 
fine, dark women, and how curious it was that the great majority of married 
women were dark. I don't mean to say that I put it quite so brutally as this; but 



that was what my conversation amounted to. But I did it once too often. I had 
urged a dark lady to make herself fair, and on her refusing to do so I had 
urged her fair sister to make herself dark—for reasons already stated—and she 
had refused. Then they told each other what I had said. I did the vanishing 
trick very quickly then—with an impudent youth, by name David Devant. 

I began to think that my efforts to do the Vanishing Lady Trick would never 
be successful, when one day I came across the two ladies I wanted. They were 
dressed alike, their faces were very much alike, and they were of the same 
height. I was so struck with their appearance that I followed them—discreetly— 
and eventually saw them go into a dressmaker's shop. The next thing was to 
get an introduction to the ladies. But how? I could find no one who knew 
them. In order not to lose sight of them I met them regularly every morning as 
they were going to business, and I hoped—oh, how I hoped!-that one of them 
would be attacked by a dog, or nearly run over by a 'bus, so that I might then 
rescue her and earn her lasting gratitude, and engage her for my Vanishing 
Lady Trick, all at the same time. A friend to whom I had confided my hopes 
offered to bring his dog one morning, and to make him bark savagely as the 
two young ladies turned the corner. 

I had almost decided to close with this offer; but another friend, who, I 
afterwards found, had been bitten by the aforesaid dog, told me that if I 
attempted any rescue work when the dog was on the scene one of two things 
would inevitably happen: either I should be bitten badly myself, or one of the 
two ladies would be bitten in such a way that her likeness to her friend would 
be effectually and permanently destroyed. Either way I should still be unable 
to do my Vanishing Lady Trick, so I had to think of a simpler plan of 
obtaining the introduction I needed. 

At last there came a time when I could wait no longer. All the apparatus was 
ready, and I was determined that I would do the Vanishing Lady Trick that 
week. My plan was quite simple. Not being able to get an introduction in the 
usual way, I resolved to introduce myself. I therefore walked up to the two 
ladies, raised my hat, and said very politely: 

"Pardon me—er—good morning. Would you mind being vanishing ladies?" 

(I don't suppose anyone will believe it, but this is absolutely true.) 

I cannot describe properly what happened next. The two ladies jumped on one 
side, and were evidently going to run away. I therefore assured them hurriedly 
that it was for a trick, and they would be paid. I had selected them because of 



their charming presence, and I regretted not having been introduced. 

Slowly it dawned on the two ladies that I was not insane and when they had 
realized that my proposal was strictly of a business nature, they became quite 
communicative. Eventually they agreed to perform with me on the condition 
that they might both take a part in the trick. As this was exactly what I 
wanted, we soon made a happy little party. 

But my troubles were by no means at an end. I discovered that the two ladies 
thought that two—or at the most three—rehearsals would be quite sufficient; 
and I did not rid them of this idea without many arguments and entreaties and 
threats, and much persuasion. 

The trick was successful, in fact it was too good. No other amateur conjurer in 
our neighbourhood did the Vanishing Lady Trick, and so I was in great 
request. Unfortunately, people would come round to the stage doors of the 
halls at which I performed on purpose to see the Vanishing Lady and myself 
enter and depart. I had not bargained for this attention. In order to preserve the 
secret of the trick it was absolutely necessary that only one Vanishing Lady 
should be seen in public with me. 

The puzzle, then, was how to smuggle one lady in behind the scenes some 
time before the commencement of the performance, so that the Vanishing 
Lady and I might enter the stage door together. The lady who had to get into 
the hall by secret ways objected to that part of her work. She had discovered 
her importance, and she wanted it to be known that she was the Real 
Vanishing Lady. 

My difficulties were considerably increased, at times, by my own friends. 
They would come to the performance, and then send messages to me, asking 
for an introduction to the Vanishing Lady; and did I think I could induce her 
to come with me to their house to supper? I dreaded having those messages. 
The outcome of them always was that I had to decide which of the two 
Vanishing Ladies I should take with me. As to my being able to "induce" the 
Vanishing Lady to come to supper, the trouble always was to induce her to 
stay away and go home quietly. Sometimes we would be asked to dances 
together; then my troubles would be greater than usual, for a dance was 
naturally more attractive than a supper. Linally I had to make an agreement 
that if one Vanishing Lady went to a dance the other Vanishing Lady should 
go to two suppers—on two different evenings of course. 

My method of presenting this trick was extremely simple. The Vanishing 



Lady would walk from the stage down into the hall in order that the audience 
might see that she was not an automaton. Then she would return to the stage 
and sit down in a small cane chair placed on an ordinary kitchen-table. I 
would cover her for a moment with a cloth, pull it off quickly, and she would 
be gone. After that, I usually said : 

"Where are you? Where are you? 

The Vanishing Lady then appeared in the gallery and exclaimed : "I am here¬ 
in the gallery." 

One night something went wrong. I pulled the cloth off and the Vanishing 
Lady had not vanished! At the same time the other Vanishing Lady in the 
gallery went on with her part of the performance and sang out in a small 
squeaky voice which I shall never forget 

"I am here—in the gallery." 

Then the curtain dropped, and the band kindly began to play. 

I discovered afterwards that the mishap was not due to any fault in the 
mechanism of my apparatus. The lady who ought to have vanished was cross 
because the other Vanishine Lady had eaten the greater part of a box of their 
chocolates that had been sent round to the dressing-room by an unknown 
admirer. Neither of them ever knew which one was "the" Vanishing Lady, 
and so they used to squabble about the presents that were constantly being 
sent to that mysterious individual. 

One gentleman wrote to me to say that the Vanishing Lady's beauty and 
charming manners exercised a wonderful and indescribable spell over him. 
Would I introduce him? Both Vanishing Ladies managed to get hold of that 
note, and they then argued the question as to which of the two was beautiful 
and had charming manners. I settled the matter by telling them that they were 
both too charming, and I should be much obliged if they would go and 
exercise their "wonderful and indescribable spell" elsewhere. 

I have often done the Vanishing Lady Trick since, but I use only one lady in 
the performance. The trick is quite as effective as it was in the old days, and 
my peace of mind is assured. I am only afraid that at times the trick is too 
realistic, for I have frequently been asked privately by a male member of the 
audience if I cannot vanish some elderly and angular lady of his acquaintance 
as effectually as I have vanished the lady on the platform. 



On another occasion, in the days when I was "very, very young", I wanted to 
do a trick with an egg. I rather prided myself on that trick, and in order to 
make it appear as wonderful as possible I had a small basin full of eggs on a 
side-table. I explained to my audience that it would be perfectly easy for 
anyone to perform the trick that I was about to present to them if they used an 
egg that had been specially prepared beforehand. To prove that I had not 
resorted to any such subterfuge, I had a dish of eggs, and I was willing to take 
any one of the eggs chosen by the audience and break it, to show that it was 
simply an ordinary egg. I would then take another egg chosen by the audience 
and perform my trick with it. I hoped that in this way I should convince 
everyone that my tricks were done independently of any mechanical aid. 

I took the dish of eggs down to the audience, and two eggs were chosen. One 
was brown, the other was white. I was commanded to break the brown one; 
but when I returned to the stage I made a pretence of beginning to break the 
white one. I was stopped—as I had expected I should be—with a shout of, "No, 
no! Break the brown one!" I made a pretence of taxing the audience with 
having changed their mind, and the longer I hesitated about breaking the 
brown egg the more they insisted that they wished to see the interior of that 
particular egg. 

"Very well," I said at last—and by this time the audience had quite convinced 
themselves that the brown egg was a trick egg—"I will break the brown egg; 
but I may tell you that you have added considerably to the difficulty of the 
trick." With that I tapped the brown egg on a plate. The audience at the back 
of the hall stood up; those in the front chuckled to themselves at the idea of 
having puzzled the conjurer. 

"Go on!" shouted a small boy at the back of the hall after I had tapped the egg 
twice on the plate and nothing had happened. "Go on! Break it! It ain't an egg 
at all. You see, it's going up his sleeve directly!" 

(This is the popular explanation of every trick that is performed. Once, after I 
had been doing some tricks with my sleeves rolled up, I heard a lady say: 
"Yes, that's all very well; but anyone could see that those were not his real 
arms. Those were merely cases over his arms, and in those cases were little 
trap-doors.") 

Being exhorted by the ruder portion of the audience to do the trick if I could, I 
tapped the brown egg on the plate for the third time. I knew that I had cracked 
the shell; but the inward parts of the egg remained intact. I suggested to the 
audience that the egg was bad, and that therefore it would be better left whole. 



The reply was that the egg was not an egg at all. 

"Then," I said, "perhaps you would not mind breaking it. I have no wish to 
release a bad egg in the room." 

Then they jeered at me, and hands were stretched out for the brown egg. 

"See he doesn't change it!" cried one man. 

"I'll watch him!" shouted another. The brown egg fell into the hands of a 
middle-aged spinster, who banged it on the handle of her umbrella, and then 
declared it to be perfectly good-but hard-boiled! 

I assured the audience that there had been a mistake, and that I had not known 
of the state of the egg. It was no use. I had lost the confidence of my audience. 
I went to the dish for another egg, but that too was hard-boiled; and we 
subsequently discovered that all the eggs had been treated in that way. It 
appears that a certain lady, who was very much interested in my appearance 
as a conjurer, thought she would assist me in some little way. She had boiled 
the eggs hard because she had argued to herself that, if by any chance I 
dropped a raw egg in full view of the audience, I should be laughed at! Not 
only was that lady the innocent cause of the afternoon's performance failing 
hopelessly, but she was also the means of my losing what little reputation I 
had gained for myself in our town. It was in vain that I told the audience that I 
had not known that the eggs were hard-boiled, and that I could have done the 
trick with eggs in any state—in fact, with no eggs at all! They would not 
believe me; and to this day some of the people who were present have an idea 
that if you want to learn how to make a bunch of ribbons and a flag out of an 
egg, you have to begin by boiling the egg hard. They do not know how you go 
on after that but they know that that is the first part of the secret. 

A final memory of those early days was an occasion when I had decided to 
play a little practical joke upon a friend of mine who was very keen on 
collecting engravings. His walls were covered with pictures, and so I had no 
difficulty in selecting one well-known one and getting an artist friend to 
imitate just one corner of the picture. I took this corner and fastened it on my 
friend's picture. When I went round in the evening to show them a few tricks, 

I could hardly keep myself from laughing for thinking what a frightful state of 
mind my friend would be in when he saw me go up to one of his pet 
engravings and apparently tear off the corner. 


Of course, I was going to continue the trick by restoring the picture in the way 



that the "tom playing-card" is usually restored. I was so eager to do that trick, 
and to see my friend's face absolutely glowing with anger as he saw one of his 
pet pictures apparently destroyed, that I ate scarcely any supper. When the 
time came for me to do my tricks I began on the torn engraving. I was not 
disappointed in seeing my friend get very angry; indeed, his face was 
absolutely livid. I felt a little embarrassed myself, more especially when I 
discovered that I had torn off a corner of the wrong picture! He had two 
copies! 

Another very embarrassing moment occurred once when I was giving an 
entertainment at a Sunday School. When I found that I had run out of 
gunpowder, with which I wanted to load an old breech-loading pistol that I 
used in the show, I sent a boy out to buy some gunpowder. 

It was a very small platform, and when I fired the pistol at the superintendent 
of the school, who was asked to hold a paper bag for me, he dropped the bag 
and exclaimed, "I am shot!"—and sure enough his face was speckled with 
grains of powder, and bleeding. 

The boy had bought blasting-powder! 

The vicar stopped the entertainment there and then. The superintendent was 
laid up for three weeks, and I have never since used a pistol at close quarters. 
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CHAPTER III 

Mixing Magic with Midgets 

Returning NOW to more serious subjects, I was at this time struggling 

hard to get a place in the sun. My other public performances were given at the 
Old Albert Palace, under the managership of Bill Holland, where I 
experienced the heartbreaking work of a side-show. I learned the chief 
difficulty was not in giving the show, but in attracting the people to come and 
see it. However, Bill Holland saw me perform, and one day promoted me to 
the big central stage, where I made quite a success. This was my first 
experience on a real, large stage. 

It did not last long, as I was only deputizing for a friend of mine—H. G. 
Clarence, a Society entertainer, to whom the side-show belonged, and he 
returned soon after I commenced performing on the big stage. 

My next performance was in Watson's Freak Museum, which stood in Oxford 
Street on the site now occupied by Frascati's Restaurant. There were all sorts 
of freaks arranged around the hall, with a stage at one end for variety 
performances. Admission to all parts was 6d. 

I soon got tired of this and made frantic efforts to get on the halls. I remember 
giving a trial show at the Paragon, Mile End Road, a huge theatre, and, as far 
as I could judge from the demonstration of the audience, it was absolutely 
successful. The manager, however, turned me down because I looked too 
young. 

Soon after this a show came to Fondon and opened at the Fangham Hall, 
which was on the site of the present Queen's Hall, next to St. George's. This 
show was known as "The Royal American Midgets", and consisted of two 
miniature persons called General and Mrs. Mite. I happened to know the 








gentleman who was engaged as their lecturer, a musical entertainer named 
Ernest Walcot, and it was his duty to give a short lecture on the habits and 
lives of these little people, thus introducing them to the audience, who were 
seated round the platform, which extended down the centre of the hall. 


The Midgets were 
brought in in a 
miniature carriage and 
pair, and paraded up 
and down this 
platform, the lecturer 
following them and 
answering questions 
and protecting them 
from over-attention on 
the part of the 
audience. They 
chatted and gave 
recitations and 
waltzed and rode 
cycles and did a lot of 
everyday things thus 
about two hours were 
filled up. 


But the Midgets had 
gone out of fashion 
since their previous 
successful visit, and 
the performance did 
not draw in London. A 
provincial tour was 
therefore arranged, 
and, as my friend the 
lecturer did not wish 
to leave London, he 
kindly introduced me 
to the manager as a 
possible substitute. 


General and Mrs. Mite, the American midgets 


At first the manager laughed at the idea of such a youth as myself lecturing on 





these little people. My friend eventually persuaded him at least to let me come 
one night and try my conjuring on the audience. I went down to Langharn 
Hall and gave a twenty-minutes' performance, after which I was promptly 
engaged at the munificent salary of £2 per week. In return for this I was to 
lecture and conjure for two hours, twice daily. This engagement lasted two 
years, and at the end of it the management owed me £13—an unlucky number 
for me, as I saw it no more. 

The experience gained during this tour made a real performer of me; it was 
similar to an actor going into a stock company. During the time I was with the 
Midgets I learned, for instance, the great difference between audiences in 
different towns, and how an item that would elicit roars of laughter in London 
would be received in cold silence in Burnley. I learnt to judge an audience 
and create, as far as possible, the right atmosphere to suit each. 

The music for the show was provided by a brilliant young pianist named 
Brakespeare-Smith, and it was he who first suggested arranging suitable 
music to accompany my conjuring. I soon realized the vast improvement this 
made and what an important factor it is in arranging magical performances. 
When Mr. Smith left the show three months later I had the music for all the 
tricks I was doing neatly arranged in a book with the numbers corresponding 
with the items, and proper cues set forth to enable any pianist to play my 
accompaniment. Ever after this I always took a pianist with me when I was 
engaged to attend private parties where there was no professional pianist 
present. In producing a new act, too, I always paid great attention to the 
music. "Let magic charm the eye whilst music charms the ear" was my 
slogan. 

The Midget tour was like winter sport, all ups and downs. It opened at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre at Blackpool, our first performances beginning at 
eleven in the morning, and the next at three in the afternoon. The seats on the 
floor of the auditorium had to be removed so that we could set up a long 
platform. These stalls were replaced each evening for the presentation of a 
play. A conjurer named Dexter, who was running shows at Lytham, came 
over and engaged the Midgets to appear there. He came late to see our 
performance, and so missed my conjuring, and my manager did not tell him I 
was a magician. When later we played at Lytham he was quite surprised to 
find I was so young. 

Our next stop, if I remember rightly, was at Worcester. This big jump from 
Blackpool to the Midlands was caused by hasty and bad booking; I took the 
hint and remembered it in after years. It is a great mistake to imagine one can 
get a show together and book it right away; a tour should be arranged at least 



six months ahead. I soon discovered, too, that it is useless trying to run a show 
without adequate capital; a show, after all, is a business, and out to make a 
profit. I began to see that the adjuncts, such as bookkeeping, advertising, and 
general business management, were of the utmost importance to a successful 
conjurer's career. 

There were no programmes with our show. I was not announced as a conjurer 
at all-in fact I was put in the invidious position of having to apologize for my 
conjuring at each performance. I was forced to announce that the little people 
required a short rest, and I would try and fill up the interval with some magic. 
This surprise item was not always received too well, some people seeming to 
resent conjuring being forced upon them in this way. Thus at each 
performance I had to fight for the goodwill of the audience. 

At Reynolds's Waxworks in Liverpool (now a picture-palace), I met an 
amusing conjurer named Professor Devono, who did several good tricks on 
the little stage there. One of them was producing a large cat from the utensil 
that conjurers know as the "dove pan". He told me that he used to produce the 
customary two doves, but one night the lodging-house cat devoured the 
doves, so he commandeered the cat and produced the cat with the doves 
inside it, and he had used the cat ever since. 

For a time Devono and I gave shows alternately on the programme, with a 
mutual understanding that in the arranging of our programmes we never 
clashed. It was at Reynolds's Waxworks that Julian Wylie first saw me. I was 
then, besides my other duties, giving a humorous lecture on a small 
mechanical panorama called the "II Mondo Minatura". At this theatre the 
show was almost continuous, and the work was very hard. However, I was 
making friends all along the line, many of whom I have retained to this day, 
and I have a great deal to thank them for. 

It was at Liverpool, too, that I met Fred Scott Mitchell, now a member of the 
Magic Circle, and still one of my dearest friends. I was producing flags in an 
experiment, originated by Bautier. These flags were tiny ones, made of tissue 
paper with bass staves, which I showered amongst the audience. Fred 
Mitchell noticed this and remarked on the fact that the flags were invariably 
taken away by the onlookers, and he introduced himself to me by presenting 
me with a rubber stamp which printed the words "David Devant's Delightful 
Delusions" on these flags. This also gave me my first ideas of using publicity - 
another important factor in magic. 


Kellar, the great American magician, once said to me, "You must bill magic 



like a big circus and give them a good show." Advertising must be done very 
carefully. I remember years afterwards, for a performance in Vienna, having a 
litho designed with my name in the centre of it, with a border depicting 
hundreds of little demons, similar to those on the front page of Punch. These 
little imps were depicted performing all sorts of impossible feats. This large 
bill was twenty-four sheets, and was posted all over the city. To my surprise, 
after the first night my business manager reported several complaints having 
been received from persons who expected to see the little red demons 
swarming over the stage! 

At Huddersfield, during one tour, I met H. B. Lodge, the famous amateur 
conjurer who exposed Home, the fraudulent spirit medium. He always used to 
be ready to show pretty little pocket tricks with two dice, which he held with 
forefinger and thumb. The faces of the dice, instead of being spotted, were 
each differently coloured they seemed to twinkle between his fingers and 
change places at his will. Maskelyne told me years afterwards that this friend 
wrote a glowing report to him of my show. This was the first time Maskelyne 
had heard of me. 

Another dear friend of mine whom I first met on this tour was Sidney 
Oldridge, now also a member of the Magic Circle, my lifelong friend, and I 
met him in this wise. The Midgets had booked a hall on the Pantiles at 
Tunbridge Wells, but it appeared that the proprietor had overlooked a single 
night's booking for a private party at which Mr. Oldridge had been engaged to 
give a conjuring entertainment. The gentleman who had engaged him asked 
him to attend, as he proposed to sue the proprietor for damages for breach of 
agreement. Sidney Oldridge therefore had nothing to do but to sit and watch 
my show, at the end of which he introduced himself to me as a fellow 
conjurer, and thus began a delightful friendship. 

In the same town I met Edwin Potter, familiarly known as "Little" Potter, and 
famous for his sleight-of-hand; and Mr. Broadbridge, an amateur who 
afterwards became well known as Dr. Byrd Page—a very fine conjurer, with a 
rather brusque manner, which he meant to be funny, but which was often 
misunderstood. 

At Accrington we encountered our first serious trouble when a cheque 
rendered by the proprietor was dishonoured. We had been giving shows in the 
smaller towns round Accrington, and one fine night the pianist and myself 
arrived back at our lodgings about midnight, to be met by a request to pay our 
bill immediately. As it was Friday, we only had a few coppers between us, 
and upon explaining this to the landlady the door was shut in our faces and we 
knew for the first time what it was to be left stranded. 



Fortunately for us, our baggage man had a more considerate landlady, who 
sheltered us for the night. There was no bed, and we had to sleep in chairs. 

The next day the manager obtained some money from somewhere, released 
our baggage, and took the Shetland ponies out of pawn, for they had been shut 
up in a stable for most of the week as hostages for rent due. 

We had similar trouble at Bath, but this time no money turned up to save the 
situation. The manager thereupon departed to London, Midgets, ponies and 
all, leaving three of the company, including myself, without money to move. I 
suggested that we give an entertainment, and successfully interviewed the 
manager of the Assembly Rooms, Mr. Oliver, and obtained permission for us 
to have the use of the hall for one afternoon. We then got a printer to give us 
credit for 5,000 handbills, which promised schoolchildren, to whom they were 
distributed, a grand magical entertainment for one penny, adults 3d., including 
Gifts from Fairyland. 

The Gifts from Fairyland consisted of the flags I have already described. We 
had a packed house, and as we had no expenses, having done the distribution 
of the bills ourselves, we made a nice profit, enough, in fact, to pay our bills 
and get us to town, where we found good news awaiting us. 

The news was that our late manager had succeeded in booking a season at 
Margate at "Sanger's Hall by the Sea". He had wired to us to join him there 
the following Monday, promising that all would be well thereafter. The 
pianist and I decided to join them once more; the baggage and advance men 
declined, and got more lucrative jobs. So the following Monday found us at 
Victoria Station. I had just paid the cabman, and he had driven off, when I 
discovered that I had given him a two-shilling piece for a penny, which made 
us exactly Is. 6d. short of the fares. The train was going in fifteen minutes. 
What was a magician to do? Fortunately I had a small silver watch on me, for 
which I obtained 5s. at a pawnshop round the corner, and returned to the 
station just in time to catch the train. 

If I had not gone to Margate the whole course of my life would have been 
altered, because there I met my future wife. The Hall was panelled with large 
mirrors, and it was in one of the mirrors that I, like Alice, discovered a new 
world. I saw a girl standing behind me, and our eyes met in the mirror. She 
was my affinity, the dearest pal a man ever had, and in three months from that 
day we were married. 








\ 


Mrs. David Devant, 1894 


We spent our honeymoon at 
Eastbourne, where the 
Midgets had joined up with 
the Bohee Minstrel troupe. 
This enterprise belonged to 
the Bohee brothers, a pair of 
singers and banjo players who 
remained in England after a 
visit to Drury Lane Theatre of 
Haverly's Mastodon 
Minstrels. They were all 
genuine coloured folk, and the 
troupe at Eastbourne was 
similar-real negroes. While 
with this company I was 
asked to introduce a new role 
into my repertoire. I became 
interlocutor, and played 
verbal battledore and 
shuttlecock with the jokes of 
the end men. I was glad the 
season didn't last long, as I 
didn't care for it. I felt too 
much like a pigeon among 
crows. 


Soon after my marriage, the manager decided to try his luck in London once 
more, this time at the Royal Aquarium and other music-halls, where the 
Midgets were engaged at a salary to form one of the turns. This, of course, cut 
out my conjuring, but gave me valuable experience of music-halls. The 
Aquarium was no easy place to give a lecture on midgets, or anything else 
that was needed to be heard. 

Incidentally, one of the most difficult performances I ever gave was at the 
Canterbury, where a sliding roof had just been instituted. The weather was 
hot, but our manager insisted on having the roof closed because one of the 
Midgets had a cold, The audience, however, who had not colds, insisted on 
having it open, and when I attempted to speak I was met with raucous shouts 
of "Roof off" "Roof off" Another place where the audience were very noisy 
was the "Old Mo", or Middlesex, in Drury Lane, now the Winter Garden 
Theatre. 



Talking of theatres reminds me of a friend, an illusionist, who was performing 
at a music-hall in a provincial town, I quite forget which-however, it doesn't 
matter; what did matter was that the Melo-drama Theatre was next door, 
divided only by a narrow passage at the end of which were both stage doors. 

My friend was performing a trick in which his assistant disappeared from a 
cabinet on the stage and reappeared in the midst of the audience firing a pistol 
and shouting, "Here lam!" 

One never-to-be forgotten night he disappeared from the cabinet in good 
order, got beneath the stage through a trapdoor; finally, after a perilous 
journey past joists and scenery, he emerged from the stage door of the music- 
hall, turned left when he should have turned right, and dashed into the 
audience of the adjoining theatre just in time for "Little Willie's death-scene", 
which he most indecorously disturbed by firing a pistol and shouting out, 
"Here I am!" 

Talking of trapdoors reminds me of another little story. 

When the "Vanishing Lady" was first produced there were many 
inexperienced performers who attempted to do the feat by means of a 
trapdoor. One of this class had just announced that he was going to introduce 
the Vanishing Lady. He walked towards the wings to fetch her, when he 
suddenly dropped through the flooring of the stage and "vanished" himself. 
The trapdoor had been left unbolted. 
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CHAPTER IV 

My Attack on London 

So WE returned to London Town with hopes of youth afire. We took a 
modest house in Ashmore Road, Kilburn, close to one occupied by Le Roy. 

At this time conjuring was still booming on the halls. Bautier was doing his 
new cocoon, in which he took a small frame covered with tissue paper and 
hung it upon a tape stretched across the stage. This tape was hung on posts 
with counterweights, so that the slightest weight showed. Having hung the 
frame up, he proceeded to draw a rough representation of a silkworm, then 
drew a line round it in oval shape. He clapped his hands and the tissue paper 
burst, and a large orange-coloured cocoon appeared; he took the frame away 
and the cocoon remained suspended on the tape. He then wheeled a cup¬ 
shaped stand underneath it and lowered the cocoon into this stand, and from 
the cocoon there gradually emerged a beautiful human butterfly. It was one of 
the most charming illusions he ever presented. 

Later on I saw him perform at the Egyptian Hall a pretty illusion called "The 
Captive's Flight". He gave out a carpet-covered board for examination, about 
18 inches square. This he laid down on the floor of the stage and put on top of 
it a large wire cage, rather the shape of a parrot cage, and big enough to hold a 
person in a crouching position. He introduced a "leetle dove", his wife, 
dressed in wings to represent a bird. She slipped into the cage and he hid the 
whole contrivance with a silk cover shaped to fit the cage. Almost 
immediately he whisked it away, and nothing but an empty space was left. 

Trewey also appeared on the Halls about this time with his new Shadow 
Show Silhouettes, formed by the hands. Previous to this he had only done 
juggling and "Twenty Faces Under One Hat", twisting a ring of felt into 
different shapes to suit various faces. Trewey was indeed a lesson to any 







aspiring student. He was the most graceful juggler I ever saw, and his stage 
deportment and showmanship were beyond reproach. 

I first saw him at the Oxford, where he had a backcloth painted with a 
peculiar perspective view of tables, so that a painted row of tables on the 
scene merged into a row of real tables on the stage, giving the illusion of a 
stage crowded with hundreds of tables loaded with handsome apparatus. Later 
on he went to the other extreme and had one handsome table, more like a box 
on four legs, very ornate, concealing all his paraphernalia inside the box. 
Trewey used to do some wonderful work with coins and glass bottles. 

At the Aquarium I met the famous Professor Field, who had a stall there, a 
sort of magic shop, where he sold tricks after exhibiting them himself. He did 
them very beautifully; they seemed so easy in his hands that they sold readily 
to aspiring students. Sometimes he gave more elaborate performances on the 
big stage, generally concluding with a weird-looking skull which was resting 
on a sheet of glass and covered by a glass dome. In this state of isolation and 
insulation it expressed answers to questions 

"Yes", was a nod, "No", was a shake. 

At this juncture my wife strongly advised me to give up the Midgets, as I was 
having no chance of showing my conjuring. So when their London dates were 
finished I said good-bye to the Midgets and began my own siege of London 
Town. 

I decided to take a step that had been formulating in my mind for a long time. 
This was to provide myself with a business manager, for I found it impossible 
to walk into an agents' office and tell them how wonderful I was. I sadly 
wanted a trumpeter. I had previously been introduced to Mr. Augustus 
Pereno, who had been interpreter to the Midgets on the Continent, and who 
was a charming personality. He spoke seven languages, including Chinese. 




Augustus Pereno with Chang, 
the Chinese giant 


We made a mutually beneficial 
contract, by which he was to act as 
agent and business manager and 
was to receive for his services one- 
third of my takings. This may 
appear rather a large share to give 
an agent, but it proved a wise 
business step. I could now make 
an attack on different quarters 
which I could not have approached 
alone. Mr. Pereno was an excellent 
manager, and if he had one fault, it 
was that he was far too optimistic, 
looking at everything through rose- 
coloured spectacles. 


His first step was to interview 
Maskelyne, who received him 
favourably and listened to his 
eulogies of my performance, but 
told him that Mr. Charles Morritt 
had a permanent engagement with 
him, and that therefore there was 
no possible hope of engaging my 
services. The music-halls all 
seemed booked up and we had to 
turn for the time being to private 
engagements to keep the pot 
boiling. 


One morning Pereno burst in upon me with a new idea. "I want you to go to a 
lunatic asylum," he said. I asked him what grounds he had for such a step, and 
it then appeared, to my relief, that it was only to give an entertainment there. 
This was such a success that the medical superintendent recommended me to 
other asylums. At that time I gave entertainments at most of the mental 
hospitals in Britain, followed by visits to hydropathic establishments and 
hotels in fashionable districts. 

It was during a visit to the Royal Hotel at Bournemouth that I first met that 
great little sportsman, Harry Preston. He greatly encouraged me, and foretold 
the success that came later. Giving entertainments at hotels was a new stunt at 






that time. Payment was made by collections from the visitors, and in some 
cases amounted to handsome sums. As my manager was successful in 
booking fairly consecutive dates, I made a really good thing of it for a time 
until the business became overcrowded and proprietors were sadly 
disappointed by the self-styled entertainers that began to clamour for dates. 

While at one hotel in Beaumaris, Wales, Sir Richard Bulkeley saw me, and as 
the Queen of Rumania, Carmen Sylva, was visiting his house in a few days' 
time, he sent me a telegram, which reached me at Llandudno, asking if I 
would appear before the Queen on a certain date. This I did with complete 
success. Benson, the jubilee Plunger, who lost a large fortune in a record time 
on the sport of kings, suggested that I should have the telegram framed and 
labelled "The Royal Command". This, I fear, was a mild deception on the 
public, who, as no name was mentioned on the telegram, naturally took it as a 
reference to Queen Victoria. 

After this—perhaps in retribution—misfortune overtook me, and I had a serious 
bout of rheumatic fever in 1889. It attacked me and laid me low on Christmas 
Day, just the busiest season of the year, when every day was booked for some 
weeks ahead with children's parties and other engagements. It was a great 
blow to our finances, and soon afterwards, for economy's sake, my manager 
and I took a house together at Dawes Road, Fulham, where we had separate 
flats, our respective wives doing the catering on alternate weeks with a 
friendly rivalry to see who could do it the cheapest. 

Pereno now seriously began to attack the music-halls, and each day he would 
come back with a tale of a fortune round the corner, but there was nothing 
tangible for some time. At last he came back with the joyful news that he had 
booked me for an extra turn on a Saturday night at Gatti's Music-Hall, under 
the arches, of Villiers Street, Strand. There was no fee attached to this, as it 
was in the nature of a trial performance. The management had promised that 
if I was received favourably by the audience it would mean a booking for the 
Charing Cross House, also Gatti's, in Westminster Bridge Road. Here was the 
opening at last that I had been so long awaiting. 

I invited my mother and father and all available brothers and sisters to come 
and support me on the great night, with strict instructions to applaud me at 
every opportunity. I gave the show a ten-minutes turn, and it was so well 
received that a fortnight's booking was secured six months ahead. I was so 
overjoyed with this opening of the gate to fortune, as it seemed to me, that I 
invited the whole family to supper at Monico's, where I received the 
congratulations of my manager, who painted the future in vivid colours. 



During the next six months I am afraid we rather rested on our oars. We did, 
however, remember to invite all and sundry to see the performance at Gatti's 
during the week I was to be there. At last the long-looked-for date 
approached, and a week before I was to open I went down to look at the hall 
in Westminster Bridge Road, introduced myself to the manager, and informed 
him I was opening the following week there. "Not here, my boy," he said. 

I told him I had a contract to that effect. He replied: "Then you haven't read it. 
As a matter of fact, you have broken it by not sending in your bill matter a 
fortnight ahead of the opening date." Of course I had left this matter to my 
manager, and he, alas, had overlooked it. Unfortunately, as the contract 
included both halls, I lost both engagements by this oversight. There was 
nothing for it but to go back to the lunatic asylums and hydros. Public fame 
seemed as far off as ever. 

Meanwhile I had got to know Mr. Douglas Beaufort, a Society entertainer, 
who later took lessons from me, although at that time he was an ardent 
follower of Bertram’s. One day I went to the Waterloo Panorama, a very fine 
representation of the field of Waterloo after the battle. This place of 
amusement was situated near where Westminster Cathedral now stands. 
Attached to this Panorama was a large tea-room, and at one end there was a 
stage on which a drawing-room entertainment took place. 

I had gone there especially to see Beaufort, who was performing in this room. 
He saw me in the audience, came up to me and asked me to see him 
afterwards. When we had shaken hands, he said: "Are you engaged next 
Saturday?" I told him I was not, without looking at my book, for I could all 
too easily remember the few dates I had booked. "Well, " said he, "Will you 
do me a great favour 

Will you come here and deputize for me on that day?" 

He went on to tell me he had a more lucrative engagement offered him, and 
that the Waterloo Panorama wasn't paying and was on its last legs. I gladly 
agreed, and took down particulars. When I arrived there on the following 

Saturday with my manager I gave the first performance, and then went to the 
front to watch the rest of the show, which was given by Ben Nathan and 
Gintaro, a Japanese boy juggler, by whose performance I was much 
impressed. 


When I went round for my second turn, Ben Nathan, who had just gone into 



partnership with Didcot, the famous agent, told me that Didcot was in the 
house with Newson Smith, who was acting as liquidator to the Panorama 
Company. But, what was more important to me, he was also managing 
director of the London Pavilion, Tivoli, and Oxford. Here at last was a bit of 
luck for us. I explained the situation to my manager, and the upshot of it was 
that Newson Smith arranged to give me a show at the London Pavilion the 
following Saturday. It was not to be an audition, but a trial show on the usual 
programme, and Didcot was to act as agent. 

Thus, quite by accident, I obtained the opening I had been striving for for 
years. In due course I appeared at the London Pavilion. This time I invited no 
friends to see my triumph. I had an excellent time allotted to me on the bill, 
sandwiched between Dan Leno, who was the great "star" of the time, and 
Albert Chevalier, the coster comedian, who was also giving his trial turn in 
music-hall work. He had previously been an actor, and only did the coster 
songs at smoking concerts and private parties. Didcot booked me that night 
for three years' work at the London Pavilion and Oxford, that is, eight weeks 
at each place in each year, and each week I was to receive £8. Not much 
money, but good, what there was of it. Above all, it was a start. 

Years afterwards I was able to keep a promise I made to Gintaro, that if ever I 
had an opportunity of engaging a juggler he should have an offer from me. I 
was able to offer him engagements in Maskelyne and Cooke's Company 
which lasted some months, greatly to our mutual benefit. 

The next magician I have memories of was Imro Fox, a comic conjurer. He 
was a merry fellow indeed, who displayed feats of magic in such quick 
succession that he almost took one's breath away. In a few seconds he did a 
trick that another conjurer would take ten minutes over, and he was the first 
conjurer I saw do this quick-fire stuff with small tricks, as Goldin did 
afterwards with larger illusions. Fox's biggest offering was the trick with the 
cannon-ball and vase, which is described by Robert Houdin. Fox first 
appeared at the Empire, Leicester Square, and was very popular while in this 
country. 

As to my own affairs, after the London Pavilion engagement I did not set the 
Thames on fire as I had hoped to do. I was still looked upon as a nice "fill up" 
turn, and, as I had nothing really original to offer, engagements were 
intermittent. However, I was appearing at the best halls, such as the Royal, 
Holborn, now called the Empire, and also some of the best ones in the 
provinces, including the Alhambra, Brighton, then the only music-hall in the 
town. 



Here we came across some very bad lodgings. My manager used to do the 
marketing, and one day he sent in a joint of mutton to be roasted. When it was 
served we found it flavourless, and in fact it had such a peculiar nontaste 
about it that he asked the little girl who brought the dish up how the mutton 
had been cooked. "Oh," replied the girl, "it was well cooked, sir. Mother 
boiled it first, and the soup we had for our dinner was lovely." 

Then I made my first trip abroad. I was engaged for the Ronacher Theatre, 
Vienna, for a month, at the increased salary of £25 a week, to give my usual 
turn of conjuring and hand-shadows. This was a great adventure to me. 

I may here remark that I revisited Vienna twenty-five years later with a two- 
hours' show, and, strangely enough, this was the only place in the world in 
which I ever performed out of Great Britain. We broke the journey at Paris, 
where we spent two or three days, and the first place I visited was the Theatre 
Robert Houdin, where I saw an excellent performance by M. Du Perrey, 
including several of Robert Houdin's original conceptions performed with the 
same apparatus as the master himself used. I cannot pretend to remember all 
the tricks I saw him do, but his performance lasted a couple of hours and was 
intensely interesting. 

I saw another two-hours' performance in Vienna by a clever amateur, but, 
alas, I have forgotten his name. I remember only that he did the production of 
fish-bowls from a cloth, though this production could not compare with what 
I saw Hartz do at the Japanese Village in Knightsbridge some few months 
later. 

Strangely enough, in Vienna I made a big success, chiefly, I think, because of 
my utter ignorance of the language and my floundering attempts to make 
myself understood. I remember losing my way one day in the town and seeing 
a man standing on some steps at a very German-looking house, smoking a big 
German pipe. I attempted to ask him in German the way back to the theatre, 
and after two or three fruitless attempts I spoke to him in English. He slowly 
took the pipe out of his mouth, looked benignly down upon me from his 
superior height, and slowly said in perfect English: "Why the h— didn't you 
say that before?" 

While in Vienna I was made an honorary member of the Nachtfalter Club, 
which was a great honour at the time. I also gave many private performances 
and lessons, and altogether had a wonderful time, but towards the end of my 
stay I had another bout of rheumatism, and arrived back in London looking 
and feeling a wreck. 



Here I have an awful confession to make—I did not invent the Thimble Trick, 
although it is credited to me by Professor Hoffman. He made this mistake 
because I told him that I first introduced the trick to England, which was true. 
It was shown to me in Vienna by Baron Canitz, who took lessons from me 
there. 

My next engagement was at the Oxford. I duly opened there, and rehearsed 
my usual act of conjuring and shadowgraphy. I was a stranger to this house, 
although the contract was made when I opened at the London Pavilion. I was 
received by a new manager, Mr. Brighten, who remarked: "Your act is 
shadowgraphy, isn't it?" When I told him I wanted to do conjuring as well, he 
referred me to the contract, which stated merely "Shadowgraphist". This I 
heartily contested, and persisted in presenting my act as usual. 

Two or three nights afterwards a rabbit that I was about to vanish slipped 
from my fingers and dropped on to the floor of the stage. This caused a 
murmur of disapproval from the audience, and when I got to my dressing- 
room I found a note from the manager to the effect that I had broken my 
contract and my services would no longer be required. 

This was a great blow to me; it meant the cancelling of the entire twenty-four- 
weeks' engagement. My agent appealed in every possible way to get him to 
rescind his decision, but it was useless, I had to pack up and go. The night 
after I left, Imro Fox appeared. I found out afterwards that the manager had 
made a contract with him from the beginning, but he could not put two 
conjurers on the bill. My insistence on doing conjuring instead of what the 
contract stated had proved my undoing. 

At this hall I saw George Robey's first appearance. He brought the house 
down with a song called "Simple Pimple". 

The above contretemps taught me always to have the contract made in the 
exact terms, especially mentioning the time the act takes and of what it 
consists, and any other requirements. 

Soon after I found a fresh engagement at the Royal, now called the Holborn 
Empire, then under the management of the genial Sam Adams. It was here I 
introduced a really new trick, which my friend G. W. Hunter had defied me to 
do in a specified time: namely, make a cardboard tube, push a handkerchief 
through it, and in the process change the colour of the handkerchief. I did this 
the first time with three handkerchiefs, passing each one through the tube 
singly and unrolling the paper and showing it empty after each 



transformation. 

Now the music-hall engagements seemed to slacken off, and once more I had 
to go into the country, favouring such places as Matlock, Bath, and Buxton, in 
search of health as well as money. About this time my manager had a more 
lucrative business offered him, so we decided to part company, and made 
amicable arrangements to that effect. 

I tried everywhere to get a cure for my rheumatism, and it was indirectly 
through conjuring I found it. Sidney Fielder, a conjurer I had got to know 
during previous visits to Portsmouth, invited me to spend a week-end with 
him, and, seeing how ill I was, asked me to consult his doctor, an old military 
medico practising at Southsea, who gave me some physic that seemed to act 
like magic. Within three months I was better than I had ever been before. 
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CHAPTER V 

I Appear with Maskelyne 

Again i came to London, released my furniture from store, took a house at 

Balham, and started the fight with a good heart. I soon obtained an 
engagement at the Opera Theatre, Crystal Palace, where I presented my first 
illusion based on a new principle. It was called "Vice Versa", and consisted of 
changing a man into a woman in a skeleton cabinet which was so frail and 
thin in all its parts that to all appearances it could not possibly contain either 
secretly. Nevertheless, one was concealed there for the change. 

This caused a mild sensation, and I had some wonderful Press notices over it. 


To prove that "the show's the thing", I will explain how I obtained this 
engagement at the Crystal Palace. I got a friend to finance a venture for giving 
three nights' entertainment at the Baths at Balham, where I featured the above 
illusion. The manager of the Crystal Palace, Mr. Gillman, was persuaded to 
come along and see this show, and he gave me a contract to give an hour's 
performance, once daily for a fortnight, at the Opera Theatre. 

The name of the trusting financier was G. Gordon-Powell, to whom I duly 
presented a balance-sheet, which only just balanced—if that, I am afraid. 
Suddenly the unexpected happened. Charles Morritt had left Maskelyne and 
was setting up a show of his own at the Prince's Hall, Piccadilly. He was an 
exceedingly smart conjurer, especially in thought-transference, and appeared 
with his wife. He had been doing this at the Egyptian Hall for years, together 
with many ingenious tricks with handkerchiefs. One illusion he invented 
while there is still being performed by Maskelyne's, for Mr. Maskelyne 
bought it from him before he left. It was called "Oh", and consisted of 
vanishing a man whilst held by members of the audience—a most effective 
illusion, introduced as a skit on Mahatma's "Being Precipitated". 







Morritt was especially clever in seizing hold of the topic of the day and 
presenting an illusion to suit it. For instance, at the Prince's Hall he engaged 
the Tichborne claimant for an illusion in which a man vanished from a chair 
swinging in mid-air from a framework. 



I now thought the time was 
ripe for approaching 
Maskelyne again, so I invited 
him to come to the Crystal 
Palace to see my show, 
especially the new illusion. 

He replied that it was 
impossible for him to go to 
the Crystal Palace, but if I 
could arrange for a show in 
the West End, he would be 
pleased to come and see it. 
This was good enough, so as 
soon as my Crystal Palace 
engagement was finished I set 
to work to obtain a show in 
the West End. 

The Trocadero had just been 
opened as a music-hall, 
before the present restaurant 
was thought of, and Sam 
Adams, who knew me, was 
the manager. It was at this 
hall that R. G. Knowles made 
his first appearance. Here I 
arranged for a trial show with 
the new illusion. It was to be 
in the morning, and I went 
and saw Maskelyne, who 
promised to attend. 


Everything went according to programme, and Maskelyne, who seemed very 
pleased with the show, invited me to call at his office next morning and have 





a chat with him. At this interview he told me he liked the illusion, but that my 
apparatus was too big for the tiny stage at the Egyptian Hall. He showed me 
the stage and asked me to try and think out an illusion on the same principle 
which would be adaptable for the small stage. Five days after that I took him a 
model of "The Artist's Dream". 


The stage at the Egyptian Hall 

The model was proportioned to his stage and made to a scale of half an inch 
to the foot, if I remember rightly. It was roughly made by a frame-maker, but 
it answered the purpose, and showed Mr. Maskelyne at a glance exactly what 
the effects of the illusion would be. It was his idea to make it into a sketch and 
so make the most of it. He immediately suggested that we should consult Mr. 
Mel. B. Spurr, who, on being shown the model, was at once struck with the 
idea of writing a sketch in the form of a poem in blank verse. The words of 
the sketch appear in the Appendix, and were undoubtedly a great help to the 
success of the illusion, and the critics were unanimous in their praise of them. 

In later years, when I went on the music-halls again, this time as top of the 
bill, I thought the words would be too long-drawn-out for a music-hall 
audience to listen to, and I performed the illusion as a sketch in pantomime. 

To go back to my first contract with Maskelyne: it was for three months, at a 
moderate salary: but I had gained my ambition, and settled down to prove 

























worthy of the Maskelyne traditions. 


I should like here to recommend my plan of making a model of illusions 
before they are built. It is a great help in producing them, and by making a 
model one avoids many pitfalls which are apt to occur in attempting to build 
apparatus right away, or simply from blue prints or drawings. 

An article of furniture always found in my study during the years I was in 
active practice was a miniature stage, complete with lighting effects, on which 
I was able to try out an illusion in miniature. It was also very useful in trying 
out colours and stage groupings, using dolls to represent the figures of actors 
or attendants. 

Another great help in building illusions was to make a very rough model of 
the actual-size apparatus with a view to adjusting it and using the minimum 
space to get the effect. It is surprising what a small space you can press a 
human being into. The amount can only be found by actual experiment in the 
box, or whatever it is to be used. It is always a great point to have the 
apparatus as small as possible—anyone can perform an illusion with a four- 
poster bedstead on the stage, but it is more difficult with a baby's crib. 

A close-fitting apparatus has one disadvantage, however: it is very warm 
quarters for the assistant, who must keep his wits about him and not look 
upon wine when it is red. 

I remember in an illusion called "Squelch" (which afterwards I sold to Julian 
Wylie for a pantomime at the Hippodrome) a man was apparently put through 
a mangle and from thence projected through a glass tube, and, having been 
seen by the audience to be in an elongated state, entered a box at the other end 
of the tube and sprang up from that none the worse. 

In this illusion I used a double of the man who was in the box the whole time, 
though this box was shown apparently empty to the audience. One night, at 
the critical moment, the man dropped from the back of the box; he had had a 
glass or two before the performance, and this had caused him to lose his 
balance, so spoiling my effect. 

On another occasion an assistant, slightly intoxicated, went fast asleep in a 
box he had been tied up in, and, of course, did not escape when he should 
have done. When we eventually opened the box in the ordinary manner, he 
was so tightly wedged into it that we were unable to pull him out, and he was 
too befuddled to help us. I passed the incident off on this occasion by 



pretending the man was ill and appealing to any doctor in the audience to 
come up on the stage. He never had the chance of getting into that box again. 

The work at the Egyptian Hall was very much to my liking, and my wife, who 
played the part of the girl in the picture and in other sketches, also liked it 
much better than travelling, though it was hard work with two performances 
every day, and private performances to boot. I gave about a third of the 
performance at the Egyptian Hall, and some of the private performances 
lasted an hour. 

At times I have given as many as eight performances in one day: two at the 
Egyptian Hall; one at the Albert Hall (this was for Dr. Bamardo's Homes, 
where I did giant hand-shadows); two parties, an hour each; one afterbanquet 
performance of a quarter of an hour; and two "smokers" of similar duration. 

It was very difficult sometimes to be punctual at all these performances, 
especially as on one occasion at a children's party, after I had made a magical 
distribution, the children got so excited that they seized upon my 
handkerchiefs, flags, and other things I had been using in the tricks, and also 
carried a couple of rabbits away. I had to chase them about the house to 
retrieve them, as I was using them at the Egyptian Hall the same night. After 
that experience I always had a duplicate set at the Hall. 

I believe Mr. Maskelyne was the first to introduce the magical sketch or 
playlet. His plan was to take two or three illusions, or even one, and weave 
them into a sketch with three or four characters. This is a very entertaining 
way of showing illusions, but somehow it is difficult to make them 
convincing. It is so hard to find a plausible cause for the effect: either the 
drama kills the illusion or the illusion kills the drama. Probably the best 
magical play ever written was "The Brass Bottle", by F. A. Anstey, while 
"Aladdin's Lamp" was probably the first of all magical plays. 

At the Egyptian Hall two of these magical sketches were preceded by 
conjuring, and generally there was an interlude of musical sketches at the 
piano. Mel. B. Spurr was a genius at the piano sketch, and one of his most 
successful songs was "The Tin Gee-gee". Many people thought he ranked 
with George Grossmith and Corney Grain as an artist. Certainly he was 
extraordinarily prolific in his writing of songs and recitations, and he had a 
large and entertaining repertoire, which also included several zither solos. 

Our little company at the Hall included J. B. Hansard, a very funny Irish 
comedian, Mr. and Mrs. Elton, Mr. Nevil Maskelyne, Mr. G. A. Cooke, and 



Mr. John Nevil Maskelyne himself. Mr. Cramner presided at the piano and 
organ. This organ was a weird instrument, and not only played bells, gongs, 
and cornets all over the Hall, but gave an imitation of thunder and lightning in 
a selection called "The Storm". So realistic was this thunder that some people 
were frightened, and Nevil Maskelyne's son, when brought to the Hall by his 
mother, once asked if that was "Grandpa's thunder, or Dod's thunder': 

The business at the Egyptian Hall was very regular its very position being an 
advertisement in itself. Situated as it was opposite the south end of Bond 
Street, it came under the direct notice of visitors to London. Therefore Mr. 
Maskelyne found it unnecessary to change his programme often. I found he 
had a rooted idea that nothing but illusions could ever prove to be an added 
attraction. Spurr left soon after my advent for a tour in Australia, and I 
introduced to Maskelyne a clever musical-sketch artist whom I had met at 
Harrogate. 

After hearing his performance, he was engaged in place of Spurr. He had been 
there some time, when I noticed he had a great gift for facial expression. I 
therefore suggested that he should give an entertainment of "Twenty Faces 
Under One Hat", which had been popularized by Trewey, and I gave him the 
first ring of felt he used. He produced this novelty with great success at the 
Hall, adding to it one or two original conceptions, notably the head of a nun 
and a representation of a vivandiere. This artist's name was R. A. Roberts. 

Later on, when Biondi came to London with his marvellous "quick change" 
act, I suggested to R. A. Roberts that he should join in a revival of the 
fascinating protean art. He agreed, and wrote a sketch called "Lucinda's 
Elopement", in which he played all the characters. 

This was splendidly received by our audience, but Roberts was so 
discouraged by our Chiefs conviction that nothing apart from the conjuring 
business could ever be an attraction to the programme that he got the manager 
of the Palace Music-Hall, which was just then established and awaiting high- 
class novelties, to see his sketch. The management at once engaged him at a 
large salary. 

Mr. Roberts stayed at the Palace many months, and proved a great attraction; 
in fact, he has been a star artist ever since, and is now retired. I, also, had 
many tempting offers at this time, but I refused all and sundry, so happy was I 
at the Egyptian Hall. 


The Artist's Dream" had a long run-August 1893 to Christmas 1895, after 



which I produced a new illusion called "The Birth of Flora". 

In this I fastened a silk banner on to a small trapezelooking arrangement that 
hung from the borders. A slender table was then wheeled beneath the 
suspended banner, and from a silk handkerchief I produced a bowl of fire. 
Next I plucked a rose from a lady's garment, generally a feather boa, which 
was handed to me from a lady member of the audience, and I pulled the 
flower to pieces, scattering the petals in the fire. I then lowered the crossbar 
on which the silken banner was hung so that it touched the table-top and 
momentarily concealed the bowl with its still blazing contents. 

The trapeze was then drawn up, disclosing on the table a huge object 
shrouded with white silk. Coloured lights were played upon this, and a figure 
gradually arose, and a voice was heard singing, "I am the Queen of the 
Roses", when suddenly the cloth dropped, disclosing a large gilt basket filled 
with roses with Flora standing in their midst. This was a new role for Mrs. 
Devant, who thought it the prettiest illusion I had ever done. Again the Press 
were very complimentary. 

A list of programmes given at the Egyptian Hall from 1886 to 1904, showing 
most of the changes, appears in the Appendix as a matter of interest to 
conjurers. 
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My Magic Life 

by David Devant 
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CHAPTER VI 

The First Animated Pictures 

When Lumiere brought the first exhibition of animated pictures to London 

in 1896,1 witnessed one of the original representations at the Polytechnic. At 
once I saw the great possibilities of such a wonderful novelty for the Egyptian 
Hall. 

I persuaded Mr. Maskelyne and his son to accompany me to the next 
performance, and felt confident that after seeing the exhibition they would 
wish to secure it, if possible, for the Hall. To my surprise, Mr. Maskelyne 
gave it as his opinion that it would be only a nine days' wonder, and was not 
worth troubling about. Although I had no interest in the matter, except the 
good of the firm, nothing that I could say would persuade them even to ask 
terms or trouble further with the matter. 

Personally I was convinced that here was a rare novelty, and I asked terms, 
intending, if a machine could be secured, to speculate on one for myself. I 
found that M. Trewey, who was managing the show for himself, would not 
sell a machine at all, and that the hire price was £100 a week. At this price the 
Empire had secured the London rights, and the exhibition was to open there in 
a few days. The performances at the Polytechnic were, it appeared, dress 
rehearsals, to show the pictures to managers. 

One hundred pounds a week was more than I cared to risk, and I had given up 
the idea of being able to exploit the machine myself or of inducing Mr. 
Maskelyne to do so, when I made a discovery that set me on the track of 
another cinematograph. In reading a copy of the English Mechanic I came 
across a paragraph which Stated that a Mr. R. W. Paul had invented a 
machine for projecting kinetescopic pictures on the screen, and that this was 
the first machine to achieve good results. 







My wife and I were about to commence dinner, but on her advice I left the 
meal and made my way in a hansom cab as quickly as possible to the office of 
the paper, and there obtained the information that Mr. Paul was a scientific 
instrument maker with a place of business in Hatton Garden. Going to Hatton 
Garden, I found a gentleman just getting into a cab loaded with boxes. Here 
was the inventor I was in search of. 

I quickly made my business known and asked for particulars of the machine. 
Mr. Paul told me that he was just going to show the instrument at the Olympia 
at a side-show, and invited me to accompany him there and see it. My time 
was limited, as I had to be back at the Egyptian Hall for the evening show, but 
afterwards would have been too late. I decided to go. 

During the journey I gathered from Mr. Paul that he had made the machine 
and had shown it to some friends some time previously, but looked upon it as 
a kind of plaything, and had put it away again until recently. He quoted me a 
price for the machine, and promised me the first one if I wished, also a 
commission on any further machines I might be the means of selling. The 
price for each was to be £100, less commission. 

After seeing the performance I asked for an option on buying the machine 
until the following day, intending to offer it to Mr. Maskelyne. Surely, I 
thought, he would be glad to take such a chance, but I found that he would not 
risk even £100, so convinced was he that there was nothing in it. 

I then proposed that if he would give me a salary for the novelty and try it, I 
would buy the machine myself and risk the result. He agreed to give me £5 a 
week for a month, but impressed upon me that I must not be disappointed if, 
after that time, the contract ended. I do not remember how long the original 
machine was shown, but it was for years, not months, and we had the 
satisfaction of showing animated pictures, as Mr. Maskelyne called them, two 
days after the Lumiere Cinematograph was first presented at the Empire, so 
that we were the second house in London to show the novelty, and the hall 
was packed to capacity in consequence. 

I soon bought a second machine and fitted it up for private performances with 
limelight. I was, I believe, the first to do this. I received £25 for each 
performance for some time. It would be a long, long story to recount all that 
was done with these pictures, as difficulties in obtaining good results were at 
the time very great. For instance, for one winter I journeyed every week-end 
to Paris in search of films. I left by the night-boat after the show and returned 
by the Sunday night-boat. 



M. Melies, of the Theatre Robert Houdin, bought several machines from me 
and eventually started a business of manufacturing films and machines, which 
he carried on for some years. For a time I was his sole agent in Great Britain 
for the sale of films and cameras, and soon I had to decide between giving up 
conjuring or selling these goods. I gave up the commission agent's business 
after a most successful and remunerative run and stuck to showmanship only. 
During this period I sold machines to Carl Hertz, who was the first to show 
pictures in Africa. Victor Andre was also one of my customers, as well as 
many other showmen all over the country. 

By this time Mr. Maskelyne had considerably altered his views, and Mr. 
Nevil, after many costly experiments, nearly succeeded in making a machine 
in which the films would run continuously without the stoppages which wore 
them away so quickly. Unfortunately, it did not quite succeed. Meanwhile my 
machine still went merrily on, and, in fact, Mr. Paul’s make of instrument was 
still in use at St. George's Hall when I left in 1915. 



The first moving picture projector at the Egyptian Hall 


There were also three tours running in the provinces at this time, each giving 
a long programme of animated pictures with effects. By the success of these 
tours I was able to prove to Mr. Maskelyne that I had a certain amount of 
organizing ability. 

During the Diamond jubilee Mr. Maskelyne conceived the idea of pulling 
down a large drapery establishment in St. Paul's Churchyard and building a 
grandstand in its nlace for two davs. and then rebuilding the dranerv 



establishment. As a result of this idea there ensued a business transaction 
which proved my confidence in Mr. Maskelyne. He came to me one day and 
asked me to buy some of the seats on the prospective stand on condition that 
he rebought them at the same price on a certain day unless in the interim I had 
sold the seats at a profit. I got together £2,283 15s. This transaction cemented 
our friendship, and was, I think, the real beginning of the partnership of 
Maskelyne and Devant. 

I had never studied photography, so it is not surprising that I had some rather 
curious adventures with the pictures. The first time I uncapped a lens to take a 
photograph was at a garden fete at Chelsea Hospital, at which were present 
nearly the whole Royal Family, with the exception of Queen Victoria. It was 
more by luck than judgment that the negatives turned out to be excellent and 
were shown all over the world. Miss Knollys wrote to me on behalf of the 
Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Alexandra, asking for a copy of the 
picture. I sent Her Royal Highness the roll of film, and often wonder what she 
did with it. What made this incident more extraordinary was that the camera 
had only arrived from France on the very morning of the day on which I took 
this lucky picture. 

When Queen Victoria came to London for her Diamond Jubilee in 1897 I 
made arrangements to take a film of her passing through London Street, near 
Paddington Station, after her arrival at that terminus. On this occasion fortune 
was not with me. I got there bright and early with my camera and fixed up a 
temporary platform outside a shop which I had hired. 

When I tried to focus up I found I had not got my lens with me: it was a 
special lens which I carried in my pocket. The time was so near, and the 
crowd was so closely packed, that it was impossible to retrieve it, although 
the lens was in an overcoat pocket in a vehicle I had left a short distance 
away. So there I was, perched on the platform with the camera beside me, and 
when the Queen passed, not wishing to look too foolish before the crowd, I 
turned the handle with great energy. It made a whirring sound, and, not being 
in the best of tempers, perhaps I looked somewhat savagely at the Queen's 
carriage. 

At all events, the combination made her start visibly, and I hope Her Majesty 
did not think I was an anarchist with some new sort of machine-gun. Princess 
Beatrice, who was sitting next to her, however, appeared to explain the matter 
to her satisfaction. The carriage passed on, leaving me pictureless. However, I 
got a good one of Her Majesty the next day from Maskelyne's stand in St. 
Paul's Churchyard. 



The first animated picture ever taken of a performer was shot by R. W. Paul 
on the roof of the Alhambra Theatre. It was one of myself doing a short trick 
with rabbits. I produced one from an opera hat, then made it into twins, all 
alive and kicking. This picture was reproduced in a little device called a 
Filiscope. The hundreds of pictures which go to make up a film of a 
cinematograph were printed on paper in the form of a little book, the leaves of 
which were turned one at a time by a simple mechanical device, the rapidly 
moving leaves giving the effect of movement. This pocket cinematograph 
sold by the million. 

Another notable picture I had taken of myself was procured by Monsieur 
Melies in Paris, and was, I believe, the first picture in which things were made 
to disappear and reappear and change by trick photography, such as stopping 
the camera, double exposures, etc. I mean, of course, a cinematograph picture 
of this class, for I had previously had an ordinary still picture done in which 
my wife was apparently floating in the air in front of me. This had been a 
great success, and was advertised in the Press under the title of "My Spirit 
Wife". 

It will be remembered that about this time Mr. Maskelyne had a lawsuit over 
his famous box, in which he was sued by a young man for £1,000, which he 
had publicly offered to anyone who could reproduce his box trick. The case 
was taken right up to the House of Lords, and Mr. Maskelyne eventually lost 
the case. He was able to revive the box trick, however, and the whole affair 
turned out to be an excellent advertisement. I was called as witness in this 
case, to prove, on Mr. Maskelyne's behalf, that a trick which had a certain 
effect could be accomplished by different means, so that a person performing 
this certain effect did not necessarily know the secret of the means used by 
another person for a similar effect. 

I illustrated this by doing a trick with a coin in the witness-box, in which I 
first disappeared a coin, then showed I had retained it in my hand; then 
repeated the same movements: this time it disappeared completely. 

"I suppose," remarked the judge, "you could pass that coin anywhere." "Yes," 

I replied innocently. "I will pass it into your lordship's, wig if you wish." At 
this there was a roar of laughter, in which the judge joined. 

It appeared I had made a faux pas by alluding to the judge's wig; in fact, the 
placard of the evening papers that night exhibited these words: "Contempt of 
Court—Tampering with a judge's Wig." 



During this case I produced a box in court which was apparently a complete 
replica of Mr. Maskelyne's original box; certainly the same trick had been 
performed with it. Mr. Maskelyne's contention had been that, although many 
imitations had been made, no other imitators knew the exact secret of his box. 
This is what he meant by his challenge, but in constant repetition he had 
become careless in the wording of it, and the claimants gained the day. 

By this time I had three companies running in the provinces with animated 
pictures and a few variety turns. This was done with the Chiefs permission, 
and the billing announced: "Mr. David Devant's Animated Pictures. Direct 
from Maskelyne and Cooke's, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly." 

I now asked, and obtained, permission to include the above-mentioned box 
trick in one of the programmes, where naturally it proved a great attraction. 
For another programme I designed a magical spectacle on the black art 
principle called the "Zauberwunder", which included several novel effects. I 
had some most amusing experiences with this. I rehearsed it in my garden 
behind my house at Swiss Cottage, to the great amusement of the neighbours 
and the disgust of my wife, who objected to having her garden spoilt with 
frequent sprinklings of calcium carbide, used for my acetylene-gas lighting 
and fit-up. 

The house, too, was like a hive, actors tramping in and out with muddy boots 
to change their costumes in their bedrooms, typists hammering away in the 
dining-room, and perhaps trying out a film in the drawing-room. However, 
this came to an end in good time, and the companies were soon running 
merrily and profitably in the provincial towns. I had three excellent 
lieutenants acting as managers and operators of the machines. They each had 
to do a double role. These three were my brother (Mr. Ernest Wighton), Mr. 
George Facer, and Mr. Smith. To look after the illusions I had Mr. Walter 
Booth and his brother Bert, Dr. Seaton, and others-all good men and true. 

A great feature with the films was the effects we worked with them. The 
difficulty was to get enough new subjects; the long story film had not then 
been thought of. The films we had at the time were simply short incidents, 
and even these were very scarce. 

Of course, this was very hard work for me, as I had the three companies to 
manage, book tours, etc., as well as my performances. One day a brilliant idea 
struck me, and I approached the beloved Chief with a new proposition. I had 
the temerity to suggest that we should combine our forces and supplant my 
three companies with a proper Maskelyne and Cooke Provincial Company, 



for which I should act as managing partner, and that we should each supply 
contributions of working plant and half the working capital. 

To this Mr. Maskelyne at first replied with a decided negative. He assured me 
that from his experience of a provincial company it would not pay. He had 
frequently tried excursions in the country under the management of his son 
Nevil, and had never made a profit. To which I replied by telling him the tale 
of the donkey who was crossing a stream on a hot day and was laden with 
bags of salt. Feeling the heat, and needing a rest, it laid itself down in mid¬ 
stream. When it rose again after an interval, it found that its load was 
lightened considerably by reason of most of the salt having dissolved. Some 
time afterwards it was crossing the same stream with another load, and, 
judging by its past experience, thought it would repeat the restful tactics; but 
lo, on rising, the load was much heavier, the bags being filled with sponges. 

This tale amused him, but I think he was more convinced by my accounts of 
the three companies I was running. After I had outlined some new methods I 
proposed to use, he became convinced, and consented to my proposition on 
certain conditions. 

The most important of these was that the working capital was to be limited to 
a certain smallish sum, and that if this was lost the company should at once be 
given up, and, furthermore, in such a case I was not to attempt to run any 
further companies if I wished to remain at the Hall. He also made a condition 
that his son, Nevil Maskelyne, should be admitted to the partnership, and to 
these conditions I gladly consented, Nevil Maskelyne becoming a partner 
with a fourth share. 

The next thing discussed was a programme. Mr. Maskelyne had already 
adapted the illusions from my "Zauberwunder" in a sketch called the 
"Gnome's Grot", written by Nevil Maskelyne, which afterwards, for the 
purposes of the revival at St. George's Hall, was given the new title of "The 
Hermit of Killarney". This was to be the opening item of our programme, and 
"Mrs. Daffodil Downey's Seance" was to be the other feature. This was one of 
the best and simplest sketches we ever had. 

The plot is a very amusing one of a designing widow who invites a rich 
baronet to her house. The baronet is a widower, and the widow has asked a 
couple of mediums to give a light and dark seance, during which spirits 
appear and produce the usual manifestations, such as table-rapping and 
dancing with the table. Then a cabinet is built up in full light, when 
manifestations occur with a walking-stick, which really walks, or rather hops, 



about the stage, and a fiddle which hangs inside the empty cabinet is played 
upon by the spirits. 

The tune happens to be the favourite one of the baronet's late wife, and a face 
appears at the window, which the baronet recognizes as the face of the late 
departed. The whole thing ends in a dark seance, in which a skeleton appears 
and during an uncanny dance dismembers itself, the bits and pieces separately 
keeping time to the music. It then loses its head, which floats over the 
audience, champing its jaws in a most weird fashion. A happy finale is 
reached when the spirit of the wife is materialized and consents to the baronet 
marrying the widow. 

For the next item I had to find an understudy for myself. From many 
applicants I selected Flerr Valadon, whose wife assisted him in the seance, of 
thought-transmission, similar to that presented by Morritt for so many years at 
the Egyptian Hall. He also had the advantage of already being practised in 
some of my own tricks, so that, in a way, he was already an understudy. He 
was of German origin, and spoke with a pronounced foreign accent. The 
Germans were well received in England at that time, so this was no 
disadvantage. Our provincial programme was completed with a series of 
animated pictures, and we duly opened at the Town Hall, Eastbourne, on July 
31st, 1899. 

For the first week's performance we took the Egyptian Hall Company with us 
to show the new company how things were done. The members consisted of 
Mr. J. N. Maskelyne, Mr. Nevil Maskelyne, Mr. J. B. Hansard, Mr. Bernard 
MacKenzie, and Miss Cassie Bruce. Mr. H. Verne acted as business manager, 
and also gave a musical and ventriloquial sketch. My brother, Mr. E. 

Wighton, was advance manager. The Egyptian Hall members of this company 
were supplanted the following week by Mr. and Mrs. Howard Crispin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Bert, and Mr. Walter Booth. We had a small orchestra under 
the direction of Mr. H. G. Hime. If I remember aright, there was a quintet of 
performers, and I am sure no quintet ever worked so hard in any show. In 
fitting up and packing the properties all hands had to help for the good of the 
show. 

One of the things I had insisted on at the commencement was a small 
orchestra. This I always considered a bright feature of the show, for it must be 
remembered that we hardly ever went to a theatre or music-hall where there 
was a resident orchestra. We visited town halls, lecture halls, corn exchanges, 
where nothing was provided but a bare platform, so that we had to carry with 
us the whole "fit-up" to transform the place into a theatre with proscenium, 
orchestra rails, scenery, and suitable lighting. _ 



Mr. Maskelyne never agreed with me about the orchestra; he considered a 
piano all that was necessary. The first week was quite successful, and we of 
the original company returned to London and commenced the usual routine of 
twice-daily work. 

Mr. George Facer was installed as secretary of the provincial company and to 
carry on my entertainment bureau for sending out animated photographs and 
providing all classes of private entertainments. This business is still running, 
and ever increasing. 

After about the first year of the tour I suggested to Mr. Maskelyne that I 
should go with it myself and that he might consent to have Herr Valadon at 
the Hall in my place. To this he agreed for two months only. Therefore I 
started the 1900 tour myself, going to the same towns that we had visited in 
1899, and giving practically the same programme, with the exception that this 
year "The Artist's Dream" was added. Much to our surprise, the receipts were 
double that of the first tour; whereupon Mr. Maskelyne suggested I should 
stay with the tour. I was nothing loth, as it gave me the opportunity of 
developing and looking after the business on the spot, and was also, as it 
turned out, very profitable to all concerned. 

I am glad to say Mr. Maskelyne and I had very few disagreements about 
anything during the whole of our partnership. It must be remembered that it 
was only with him I had to deal, for our other partner never took any part in 
the affairs of the business at this time. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Magical Sketches 


IN 1902 I visited Manchester to produce my magical sketch "The 

Honeysuckle and the Bee", which I had named after a song that was very 
popular at the time. I invented the illusions and plot, and Mr. Squires, then our 
acting manager, wrote the words. I afterwards rewrote the sketch and named it 
"The Enchanted Hive". [The script of this sketch appears in the Appendix. ] 
Never before had I attempted anything so ambitious, and I paid for the 
production myself, intending, if I failed, to bear the loss myself. If I 
succeeded, I was to charge the firm with the item and add the sketch to our 
repertoire. 

I wanted to surprise my partners with the work. Fortunately the production 
was successful beyond expectations. The first intimation Mr. Maskelyne had 
was an excellent notice in the Manchester Guardian, which I forwarded to 
him the day after presentation. A letter from Mr. Maskelyne followed, which 
very strongly reprimanded me for producing a sketch without his knowledge. 

I protested that I had the right as managing partner to make what I considered 
a perfectly legitimate hit off my own bat for the good of the firm. 









The author presenting "The Sylph" illusion in which a woman 
is suspended in mid-air 


During this same tour we also introduced an illusion which I named "Sylph" 
in which a young girl was suspended in space, and while thus levitated a hoop 
was passed over her from head to foot. This was a simple version of the 
illusion which Mr. Maskelyne introduced into a sketch called "Trapped by 
Magic" in which he and I appeared as Japanese jugglers. 


In this sketch I used, for the first time on any stage, a black art well, which 
Professor Hoffman had presented me with. He told me it was the joint 
invention of himself and Professor Hellis. 


My table was covered with embroidery representing arum lilies, and the well 
was in between them. I used this for a combination with crystal balls and a 
decanter of wine. I multiplied the balls, pinched pieces off, thus making 
smaller ones, and finally passed one of the larger balls into the decanter of 
wine, which immediately became clear water, while the glass ball became 
ruby red and finally dropped through the bottom of the decanter. 

Another very successful sketch was "St. Valentine's Eve", in which a 
suspended newspaper became a living Valentine. I include the script of this 
also in the Appendix. 


Another illusion which I did for a short time was what I called "Two's 
Company, Three's None". I bought this from Servais Le Roy, who had 
previously used it on the halls under the title of "The Three Graces". It was a 





cabinet without a door; the back and side panels had smallish doors in them, 
and by pulling a string all these doors opened at once, thus showing right 
through the cabinet. 

The procedure was first to revolve the cabinet, thus showing all sides of it (it 
stood up from the floor on a turntable); then to pull the string in the front, 
which opened six doors in sides and back; then I jumped into the cabinet, 
taking with me a black silk cloth which I unfolded and held up in front of 
myself, thus incidentally covering the aperture which formed the front 
entrance; I then dropped the cloth gently, and a human form appeared 
underneath which, with my assistance, hopped out of the cabinet, still covered 
with the black cloth, and hopped to the side of the stage. 

This performance was repeated twice more, so at the finish we had produced 
three of these mysterious figures draped in black; there was a crash from the 
orchestra, and all threw off their veils, disclosing Faust and Mephistopheles. 

Later on we were lucky enough to obtain the Chiefs permission to play his 
oldest and most beloved sketches; these were, "Elixir Vitae", and "Will, the 
Witch, and the Watchman". 

"Elixir Vitae" is, of course, well known as the most artistic form of the 
decapitation illusion ever presented. Mr. Maskelyne's part as the quack doctor 
was excellently taken in our company by Mr. F. A. Bowron; whilst the 
pageboy was acted by Mr. Alf Bert; and Mr. Cook, the countryman with the 
buzzing in his head, was understudied by Mr. Albert Booth. 

In this sketch, it will be remembered, a countryman consults a quack doctor, 
who, after giving him a sedative which sends him to sleep in a chair, coolly 
cuts his head off and places it on a side table. With the help of the horrified 
pageboy he packs the decapitated body into a trunk, after emptying the 
pockets. During the doctor's temporary absence this headless body gets out of 
the box and walks about groping for its lost cranium, which talks to it from 
the side table and directs its movements. Finally, finding its head and tucking 
it under its arm, the body sits down on a stool and bemoans its semi-detached 
condition. On this tableau the curtain very considerately descends. 

Then there was that rattling bit of fun and illusion "Will, the Witch, and the 
Watchman", in which a cabinet, representing a village lock-up or cage, is 
examined by a committee from the audience, who find nothing out of the 
ordinary about it. They are also asked to examine a polished mahogany box 
with a close-fitting canvas cover which can be placed upon it, and a simple 



length of rope. The committee are asked to remain on the stage and to take up 
any position they wish. 

Then enters Daddy Gnarl and the Watchman, having custody of Will the 
sailor, followed by Dolly, his sweetheart. Will is thrust into the cage and 
locked up. Dolly is advised by Daddy to run home, which she pretends to do, 
shortly to return, after the departure of Daddy Gnarl. Then an old witch 
happens along, and, after having persuaded Dolly to cross her hand with a 
golden guinea, promises to bring her magic powers to bear on the situation, 
and, much to the consternation of the Watchman, Will disappears from the 
cabinet. 

The Witch then conjures up a big black monkey, which capers about and so 
drives the poor Watchman to distraction that he locks up the Witch and shuts 
up the monkey, both of whom appear and disappear in a bewildering 
sequence. His shouts for help attract a friend of his, a Butcher, who derides 
his statements and says he will settle the matter by killing the monkey with 
his knife. 

The monkey is too quick for him, however, and he only succeeds in cutting a 
piece of his tail off, which piece is so full of vitality that it dances all over the 
stage. Finally the Butcher ventures into the lock-up with the monkey. The 
Watchman springs his rattle and brings back Daddy Gnarl to adjudicate on 
matters, and, on gingerly opening the doors of the cabinet, the monkey and 
Butcher have disappeared and the Witch is there. She chuckles with glee and 
takes herself off, after offering some fiery snuff to Daddy. The monkey then 
returns in the custody of the Butcher, who has caught it at last. He calls for the 
box and forces the monkey to get inside it. Under the close surveillance of the 
committee it is locked up and covered with the canvas cover, which is laced 
tightly on it; furthermore, it is tied up with rope, and the committee are asked 
to make the knots and remember them. The monkey's body completely fills 
the interior, which prevents any part of the box collapsing, the bonds and 
cover preventing any part expanding. Thus imprisoned, the monkey is put 
inside the lock-up again. 

The Watchman sends off to Daddy Gnarl and asks him to come and witness 
his triumph, but, alas, while he is congratulating himself on the safe capture of 
the monkey, a black arm is seen to emerge from a hole in the door, disproving 
his boastful words. The Butcher returns; they take the box out and find it quite 
light. However, the cover and rope are intact and apparently untouched. 
Nevertheless, when they are removed the box is found to be empty. 



Now the Witch returns and sets Dolly in a ring which she draws upon the 
ground. Once more the doors of the lock-up are opened and Will the sailor is 
back again. The old Witch and Daddy Gnarl join in giving the young people 
their blessing, and the Watchman is glad to be finished with the whole 
business. While the curtain descends, the old Witch chortles with glee the 
following lines: 

"God save the King, the bells shall ring 
For Dolly and Will the sailor." 

Reverting for a moment to "The Sylph", with the idea of making this more 
impressive I apparently sent the subject to sleep by administering a 
hypodermic injection. Of course, although I used an imposing-looking 
syringe, there was nothing in it. The whole thing was pretence. 

However, it seemed difficult for some people to realize this, and one night a 
man got up in the audience and made an impassioned speech, protesting 
against the use of drugs for stage performances. I hadn't suspected for a 
moment the effect it would have upon certain persons, especially upon those 
who knew of the horrors of drug addiction. When I saw how seriously people 
took it, I altered the effect immediately, and ever afterwards pretended to send 
the lady to sleep by hypnotic passes. 


"Orienta" was another 
successful item of these 
tours. Into this I introduced 
Chinese conjuring, made 
very popular in America by 
Ching Ling Foo, and in this 
country by Chung Ling 
Soo, who, incidentally, was 
not really a Chinaman at 
all, although an 
exceedingly clever 
magician. He could mimic 
Chinese manners to such 



perfection that when the 
original Ching Ling Foo 
came to England Chung 
Ling Soo actually 
challenged him as to who 
was the original Chinaman, 
and won the day in the 
public eye because it was 
beneath Ching Ling Foo's 
dignity to controvert his 
absurd statements. For 
"Orienta" I engaged 
Gintaro, the Japanese 
juggler, and so was able to 
keep the promise I made 
him years before. 


One of the best pupils I ever had was an actor trained with Sir Barry Jackson's 
repertoire company. He proved an apt learner simply because he was used to 
working to cues and doing exactly what he was told, at the same time giving 
his action an artistic expression. 

One of the cleverest pupils I had was a doctor that I met in my early days in 
Yorkshire. He was staying at the Hydro, and I was giving him daily lessons at 
a fee of one guinea per hour, which he paid cash down in gold and silver, a 
sovereign and a shilling. One day I was teaching him to conjure with coins, 
notably how to change a sovereign into a shilling, and when he handed me the 
fee as usual I pocketed it unsuspectingly. 

When I reached home, I found I had two shillings—he had rung the changes 
himself! He was just the sort of man to make conjuring pay, but there is still 
honour among thieves, and I safely received the sovereign the next day. 

I was not always as lucky, however, in receiving money due to me. The first 
time I met George Grossmith was on the top of a bus in Piccadilly, and I 
heard him explaining to the conductor that he had changed his clothes and left 
his money behind. I recognized the popular actor and asked to be allowed to 



A master of make-up: 

David Devant as a Chinese magician 





come to the rescue, and paid the twopence required. This was my introduction 
to George Grossmith, and I have met him many times since, and whenever I 
do so I hold up two fingers, whereupon George grins—but he has never yet 
produced his tuppence! 
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CHAPTER VIII 

A Feast of Magic 

AmONGST the names of those who helped me along the rough road to 

success, and which are, as an early Victorian novelist once put it, "for ever 
paramount in my thoughts", was, firstly, my late dear wife, who was always 
ready to encourage me, always actively helping me. Then there was Sir 
William Quiller-Orchardson, who introduced me to a number of influential 
people, such as Sir Walter Gilbey, Sir Samuel Montague, Sir John Aird, 
Seymour Trower, and others, who gave me engagements in their private 
houses. There was also Henry Bate, my brother Ernest Wighton, George 
Facer, Augustus Pereno, Charles Glenrose, W. R. Pitman, and Wellesley Pain. 

George Facer was my private secretary for many years, an assiduous worker 
and helper. Of Augustus Pereno I have already spoken. Ernest Wighton, after 
leaving me, became manager of certain halls for the Moss Empire tour, and, 
finally, booking manager for that concern. He designed several advertising 
features for me, one of which was a huge balloon fashioned like an elephant, 
which, attached to a convenient place by a cord, floated over the house-tops 
and attracted much attention by its gyrations in the air. On its sides, in large 
letters, was painted the word "Oh!" which was the name we gave one of the 
illusions. At the same time thousands of handbills were distributed broadcast, 
displaying nothing but the word "Oh!" 

This announcement was made previous to any others, and soon we had the 
whole town saying "Oh!" Yet no one knew what it meant until our regular 
bills were posted, in which this title was given a prominent position. 

Another idea of his was a huge portrait of myself, big enough to cover the 
largest space we could obtain. The gigantic size was managed by painting it 
by hand, section by section. It caused a sensation at the time by its huge size 







alone. 


Yet another idea was to dress men up in dominoes and cloaks, and supply 
them with bags of silvered coins made of cardboard, which they distributed to 
all and sundry. The effect of this was rather spoilt sometimes by the 
projection of not-too-dainty feet below the cloaks and the addiction of the 
men available for this class of work to dirty clay pipes. 

Wellesley Pain I have to thank for a great deal of help in writing articles for 
the Press. I know he has written hundreds about me, and, what is more, got 
them accepted! For many years he was my Press manager, a very important 
office in a showman's organization. 

Charles Glenrose was a clever actor who played many parts indeed in my 
shows, and finally became my general manager, and a very excellent one too! 

I was fortunate in meeting Mr. Bate, whom I first encountered in this way. He 
came up on the stage one day to examine a box, and I remarked to him that I 
thought he bore a resemblance to Mr. Maskelyne. Thus we got into 
conversation. I asked him to come round to see me afterwards, and I found he 
was an experienced maker of tricks, and had been working for years through 
the toy-shops. He was the very man I wanted—a clever mechanic who 
understood the work. 

Hitherto I had been quite dependent on Mr. Maskelyne's workshops, but as 
they were usually busy with the Egyptian Hall productions I had no means of 
carrying out my ideas. Unfortunately, I am no mechanic myself—I could not 
even make a decent mouse-trap. This lucky meeting occurred at Brighton in 
1902. The first thing of importance that Bate made for me was the "Magic 
Kettle", which became one of my most celebrated illusions. With this 
innocent-looking receptacle I could supply my audience with any drink they 
wished, from water to creme de menthe. 

On one occasion at an early-morning performance in Glasgow the water got 
frozen and stopped the miraculous outflow. Another contretemps occurred at 
a temperance hall which we had hired for the show. "The Magic Kettle" was 
announced as usual, but we were told on arrival that no intoxicants could on 
any account be allowed in the hall. I got over the difficulty by filling the kettle 
with coffee, tea, cocoa, lemonade, and other teetotal beverages, but I forgot 
for the moment the proximity of the said drinks, and the lemonade and ginger- 
beer came out boiling hot. 



However, on my second visit to Vienna I turned this accident to account, 
because hot lemonade was a popular drink there, and was in great demand for 
children's matinees. 

In the early part of 1904 I heard that Kellar, the American magician, had 
made a contract with Valadon to join him and leave Mr. Maskelyne. My 
information came from America, and was not definite enough to act upon to 
the extent of warning Mr. Maskelyne, but it was convincing enough to cause 
me to look out for someone who could take his place. I knew that Mr. 
Maskelyne was very busy with the arrangements for rebuilding St. George's 
Hall, a lease of which he had just secured, and that if Mr. Valadon left 
suddenly Mr. Maskelyne would find it difficult to procure a substitute. At this 
time Mr. Valadon was doing roughly half the Egyptian Hall programme. 

I settled upon a young man, Mr. Martin Chapender, whom I had met in 
Liverpool, and with whom I was favourably impressed. I asked him to give 
me a trial show, and made tentative arrangements with him and discussed 
terms. Events proved that my precautions had been necessary. Mr. Maskelyne 
suddenly had a short notice from Mr. Valadon, and I was able to fill the 
vacancy with the right man, greatly to Mr. Maskelyne's satisfaction. 

Martin was quite a genius in sleight-of-hand, and made a great success. 

Mr. Maskelyne had expressed a wish that I should return to London, at least 
for a season, on his opening St. George's Hall, which he hoped to do well 
before Christmas 1904. On this account a projected Australian tour of the 
provincial company had been postponed, although deposits had been paid. 
This tour was eventually cancelled altogether, owing to the St. George's Hall 
business, and the deposits were forfeited. 

For St. George's Hall Mr. Maskelyne's intention was to open with a play 
founded on Lord Lytton's novel "The Coming Race", and to run the play 
twice daily, as long as possible. Afterwards we were to give the play in the 
evenings only, and the usual kind of magical programme in the afternoons. It 
was thought that the play would run twice daily until Easter, and my tour was 
therefore timed to finish just before then, about March 23rd, 1905. 

I felt, too, that it was time that I reappeared in London after five years' 
absence, and I wished to make a reappearance with an entirely new repertoire. 
I had therefore been working to this end for some time previously, and had 
succeeded in producing several new tricks and illusions, some of which I had 
already staged on tour, while others were still in the experimental stage. Most 



of them were of my own invention, and all were new to London. 

On January 2nd, 1905, St. George's Hall was opened by Mr. Maskelyne with 
the play he hoped would supersede his former style of entertainment and 
eclipse all his previous efforts. 

It was lavishly staged and beautifully produced, costing some thousands of 
pounds. It was written jointly by Mr. David Christie Murray and Mr. Nevil 
Maskelyne. Well-known professional actors, such as Herman Vezin and Miss 
Vera Beringer, were engaged. Unfortunately, however, it failed to draw the 
public, and was withdrawn, after eight weeks' run, on February 25th, 1905. 

Opinions differed as to the reason for the failure of the play, and as I never 
saw it, I cannot express one. Many persons thought the play was "over the 
heads" of the public; others thought the alteration in the form of the 
entertainment was of too drastic a nature; whilst some thought it was a 
mistake to allow the Egyptian Hall to run on under the management of Mr. 
Chapender, who continued the drawing-room style of entertainment to 
excellent business for the best weeks of the season. (This had been arranged 
by Mr. Maskelyne to finish up the last weeks of his Egyptian Hall lease.) 
Another opinion which was expressed by the newspaper critics was to the 
effect that there were not enough illusions in the play, and that the public 
expected more magic from Mr. Maskelyne than he gave them. Others 
considered that the advertising and management of the new Hall were at fault. 

It must, however, be remembered that the St. George's Hall had at this time a 
reputation for failures. Several ventures had been tried since the death of Mr. 
Corney Grain and the consequent break-up of the German Reed 
entertainment, but all had met with failure. Although Mr. Maskelyne had 
practically rebuilt the Hall, it was uncomfortably furnished and poorly 
decorated, the best-furnished portion being the stage. The vestibule floor was 
covered with linoleum, the floor of the auditorium with cheap coconut 
matting, and the stone stairs and passages were uncarpeted. There was no 
refreshment bar in the balcony, and only a very temporary one in the 
basement. 

Wooden forms, covered with American cloth, formed the seats for the 
balcony, or shilling part. There were no boxes, no glass awning, no furniture 
in the cloak-rooms, no properly appointed office, no door-springs, no double 
draught doors, no comfort, and no style about the place Personally, I think 
that this was one of the chief factors of ill success. 



At this juncture I was performing in Edinburgh, where Mr. Maskelyne kept 
me posted with the progress, or rather the decline, of "The Coming Race", and 
finally wrote proposing to come and see me and inspect what new things I had 
to offer. From this letter he appeared very downhearted, and said he had spent 
a very large sum on St. George's Hall, and his last hundreds were 
disappearing. When he saw me, he explained that he could not go on any 
further, so I strongly advised him to withdraw "The Coming Race" 
immediately. I was also able to help by offering to lend him the reserve fund 
of the provincial company. 

It was arranged that "The Coming Race" should be withdrawn, and that I 
should return to London as soon as possible to offer my new repertoire. The 
whole arrangement of the new programme was to be left to myself. 

Mr. Maskelyne was very anxious to include parts of "The Coming Race" in 
this, but I declined to return under these conditions. Finally I consented to 
include two effects in "The Gnomes' Grot", which, for this revival, was 
renamed "The Hermit of Killamey". The programme as finally presented was 
as follows: 

1. Gintaro—Japanese Juggling. 

2. Animated Pictures. 

3. David Devant, with the Golliwog Ball, Flags, Crystal Clock, Phoenix, 

Paper Pictures, Mental Magnetism, and the Sylph. 

4. Mr. J. N. Maskelyne with "Oh!" 

5. D. Devant with Mystic Kettle and Burmese Gong. 

6. Interval. 

7. "The Hermit of Killarney, cast including J. N. and Nevil. Maskelyne 
and J. B. Hansard. 

The whole was called "A Feast of Magic" and ran, with one addition which I 
made later, called "Shades of Shifters", until June 23rd, 1905. 

The receipts immediately jumped up, but Mr. Maskelyne's creditors were so 
pressing him that he could not continue, and so the great event of my life 
happened. The Chief offered me a partnership in the whole business and the 
property on very flattering terms—that is to say, the purchase price was to be 
paid only out of profits, after providing a working salary for each of the three 
partners. There was one condition which was not easy to fulfil. Mr. 

Maskelyne owed a certain amount, and another large sum was wanted for 
working capital. 

Mr. Maskelyne, explained that he had tried all his resources, and his friends 
seemed to have no confidence in the new venture. So it was up to me to find 



the amount required. I then reminded Mr. Maskelyne of the terms of an old 
scheme we had discussed for opening a Paris branch, in which a third of the 
profits was to rank, as interest on the working capital. He at once agreed to 
this, and after consulting my lawyer, Mr. Seal, the matter was settled. 

It was clearly understood by all concerned that I was to be managing partner, 
as I had been in the previous contract, and Mr. Maskelyne promised to leave 
the whole concern in my hands, and said he would practically retire after the 
tour in the provinces. 

I felt a keen sense of responsibility to save the sinking ship. At the same time 
I had the confidence born of overcoming so many similar difficulties in the 
provinces, and I knew the power of advertising. Furthermore, I had nearly 
finished preparing a really good and new illusion. 

The effect of this illusion was to walk up to a woman on the fully lighted 
stage and attempt to embrace her, when she vanished as quickly as an electric 
light goes out when the switch is turned. This was done without any of the 
usual covers or cabinets. At one moment the woman was walking about the 
stage, and the next she had disappeared—shrivelled up in full view—and in a 
second of time: such an effect had never before been obtained or attempted. 

Mr. Bate was making the apparatus for this, and I determined to make it the 
opening attraction. The idea that had suggested itself to me was to have the 
lady dressed to represent a moth, and I was to approach her with a lighted 
candle, when she was instantaneously to vanish. 


I invented this illusion in a most 
curious way. As a matter of 
fact, I dreamt it. My wife saw 
me get up and light a candle and 
go through all the actions, 
which were, afterwards 
performed on the stage, with my 
eyes wide open, although I was 
obviously asleep. The next 
morning I awoke with a clear 
conception of the illusion, 
complete with new principle, 



with the exception of a few 
mechanical details which were 
supplied by my friend Bate. 

Mr. Maskelyne described this as 
"the trickiest trick" he had ever 
seen. Certainly it proved the 
most sensational I ever 
accomplished. I had found how 
much an illusion could be 
enhanced by a sketch, or play, 
being written around it, and in 
fact how much easier it was to 
produce an illusion with the art 
of the play to help it, that I 
determined to repeat the 
experiment, and this time to 
engage a professional writer to 
do the work. 


Devant's "Mascot Moth" illusion 
with his sister Dora 

I gave the commission to Mr. H. L. Adam, who had had an interview with me. 
He wrote a sketch, and, at my suggestion, laid the scene in an Indian 
bungalow, with British Army officers in mess uniform. He gave it the striking 
title of "The Mascot Moth", and with this as the principal attraction the Hall 
was reopened on August 7th, 1905. under the management and title Of 
Maskelyne and Devant's. To alter the title of the show had been one of the 
items in the contract, and henceforth it was to be known as Maskelyne and 
Devant's Mysteries. 

Now commenced the most strenuous period of my life. It was work, work, all 
the way. I had to give two long performances each day, as well as constant 
rehearsals for the oncoming new items. My day was something like this: 

7.00 a.m. A ride over Hampstead Heath on a hack. 

8.00 a.m. Breakfast, and attend to my private correspondence. 

9 a.m. A walk from my house at Swiss Cottage to St. George's Hall, by way 

of Primrose Hill and Regent's Park. 

10 a.m. Attend to business letters and other details. 

11a.m. Commence rehearsals. 





Lunch at Pagani's. 

Return to front of house and see that the audience were being properly 
attended to. 

My dressing-room, and dress for the performance. 

Performing, changing, etc. 

Attend to callers, settle outstanding matters. 

Ride home by 'bus and train. 

Dinner. 

Return to Hall for evening performance until 10.30 p.m. Home about 
11.15 p.m. 

A smoke or two, and so to bed, about midnight. Thus day after day, all the 
year round, except Holy Week, five days, and three weeks in July which were 
set aside for holidays. 

In my efforts to extend the business I organized three companies to tour the 
music-halls—one in America, one on the Continent, and one in Britain. I 
thought it was possible to train understudies to duplicate exactly some of my 
performances, such as "The Burmese Gong", which was a series of illusions 
especially suitable for the halls, being of the quick-fire variety that Goldin had 
made so popular. Every time the gong was struck by the magician a person 
appeared, or disappeared, or changed places, my three or four assistants doing 
this all over the stage. They were dressed in gorgeous Burmese costumes, and 
the scenery was well painted. 

The whole show was a great artistic success, but I found it impossible to find 
performers to take my place. One of my understudies was a clergyman, who 
nearly got unfrocked by his Bishop for performing my tricks in a Parisian 
music-hall. At the same hall, Olympia, we lost a month's engagement by 
leaving behind a piece of scenery in London; it was only a small piece, but 
was vitally necessary to the continuity of the performance, and as we were not 
able to open on the first night, the month's engagement was cancelled, or 
rather postponed, until the following month. 

In America the performer who was doing the "Mystic Kettle" left the 
unpacking of the glasses, used to take the liquors, until the very last moment 
on the first night, when the case was found to be missing. The whole of the 
staff was running about New York, when all the stores were shut, trying to 
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beg, borrow, or steal wineglasses. Such incidents as these decided us to give 
up touring unless one of the partners could attend personally as chief 
performer. As I have mentioned, we had a tour booked to Australia, but 
decided to give this up, for the same reason. 

Mr. Maskelyne, senior, undertook to do the tour we had booked in England, 
and for this we revived "Will, the Witch, and the Watchman". He also did me 
the honour of presenting my tricks "The Mystic Kettle" and "The Phoenix". 
When he returned from the tour I had a new trick to offer him, a really new 
effect which we advertised by calling it "A Trick without a Title", offering a 
£50 prize for the best title. The trick was perhaps the most startling effect I 
had ever invented. 

A cabinet, built for the purpose by Mr. Nevil Maskelyne, was put together in 
separate parts in front of the audience, and when together was found to be 
coffin-shaped and just large enough to hold a pageboy. The boy was strapped 
to an iron bar so that he could not twist or turn in any direction, and in this 
state he was fixed in the cabinet in an upright position. The door was shut and 
the whole thing suspended a few feet from the stage. The performer then told 
the audience how the witches of old used to stick pins in an effigy to do 
mortal harm to living prototypes, in the belief that whatever was done to the 
doll straightway happened to the living person. In this instance he simply 
turned the doll upside down, when, lo, the pageboy was found to be in the 
same position. The winning title was "The New Page". 

Many artists became famous under our banner. One of the first we engaged 
was Barclay Gammon, who made an immediate success. He was one of the 
jolliest humorists we ever had, and a worthy successor to Corney Grain. I 
wanted to engage Pellesier's Follies, but they were a little too expensive at 
that time. I once met Pellesier in a motorcar in the King's Road, Brighton. I 
was sitting in another car with Bob Reynolds, the music publisher, and when 
we drew alongside each other Pellesier shouted: "Hallo, Devant. Produce a 
rabbit!" 

Among the applicants for the post of understudy were two young men, 
Oswald Williams, and Julian Wylie, both amateurs at that time. I little 
imagined when I turned them down that Williams would become my 
successor at the Hall, and Julian Wylie a world-famous producer of 
entertainments. But so it turned out. 

I had the honour of being elected a member of the Savage Club in 1897, and 
subsequently they asked me to give an entertainment at a banquet at which 



King George V, then Prince of Wales, was to be the guest of honour. My 
sister Dora and I gave an exhibition of thought-transference, which I called 
Mental Magnetism. I apparently hypnotized my sister, blindfolded her, then 
asked members of the audience to suggest to me in a whisper any action that 
my sister could perform, and, without speaking a word or making a sound, my 
sister would slowly make her way, to the person who had made the request 
and carry out the action, whatever it was. 

As I pointed out at the time, actions can be much more complicated than 
descriptions of articles. For instance, silver cigarette-box, twelve, gives a clear 
idea of a silver cigarette-case containing twelve cigarettes, and would make a 
short telegram. To take a typical action, to find a cigarette-case, in a certain 
pocket, from a certain man, to open it, take out a particular cigarette, stick it 
behind his right ear, shut up the cigarette-case, and put it back in another 
particular pocket—what a long telegram this would make! 

I remember that the Prince of Wales asked my sister to kiss Lord Beresford, 
who was sitting next to him. This my sister suggested, amid much hilarity, by 
kissing her fingers and touching his lordship's lips lightly. "Mental 
Magnetism" was quite a drawing card in my repertoire. It seemed to puzzle all 
the conjurers, and even my partners were unable to fathom the means we 
used, although they watched it for show after show. This was a very great 
compliment. 

In connection with this thought-reading exposition with my sister Dora, the 
following incident once occurred. 

I one day received a letter from a young man who said he felt he must write to 
me and describe how my magic had saved his life. 

It appears he had serious thoughts of suicide, and was wandering aimlessly 
around Regent Street, when the portals of St. George's Hall attracted him and 
he entered and paid for a seat. When our thought-transmission act commenced 
I invited him, amongst others, to make a suggestion. He asked me to get my 
sister to remove a ring from his finger and to place it upon the little finger of a 
lady's left hand who was seated some distance away. On leaving the Hall he 
found himself walking near this lady, who addressed him, asking his name, as 
she thought she had recognized the crest on the ring. When she heard the 
name, it appeared that her father and the young man's father had once been 
great friends. This naturally led to further conversation, and, finally, to further 
meetings. All thoughts of suicide were now banished. The couple became 
engaged and married; and I hope they have lived happily ever since. 



The young man, in this most extraordinary letter, gave me names and 
addresses and particulars which I feel sure were authentic. 

Having now described so many finished illusions, it may be of interest to turn 
to the other side of magic, behind the scenes, and to glimpse the training and 
tribulations that must combine to make the accomplished magician. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Magic and the Public 

What is magic? 

We will pass over until a later chapter the magic of olden days, when 
magicians were popularly supposed to possess supernatural powers. The 
modern conjurer makes no such claims, partly perhaps because he knows that, 
were he to do so, his supporters would be few, and partly because he knows 
that such a reputation, gained perhaps by one special trick after many years of 
unceasing labour, would assuredly be very short-lived. What, then, is the 
magic of to-day? 

Perhaps the easiest way of answering that question is to state what magic is 
not. At the risk of offending many very proficient conjurers—both amateurs 
and professional-I make bold to state that magic does not consist in a few so- 
called secrets which can be mastered by any intelligent person in a few hours. 
Magic is very much more than this. 

A man may study every work on conjuring or magic that has ever been 
published; he may take lessons, work hard, and achieve a certain manual 
dexterity; but at the end of it all he may still possibly be ignorant of what 
magic is. His knowledge of secrets will not help him to discover that 
particular secret. 

Magic is an art by means of which a man can exercise, as it were, a spell over 
others, and persuade them into believing that they have seen some natural law 
disobeyed. A man may have mastered this art in a small degree, and yet be 
ignorant of what have often been erroneously called the principles of 
conjuring, but which have not necessarily anything to do with the art. I have 
always maintained that the art of the conjurer is closely allied to that of the 







actor, but with this difference: the actor selects a character and impersonates 
it; he has all the advantages of a proper dress, suitable to the character he is 
playing, or beautiful scenery, and music, and lighting, and the various other 
little things which are comprised in the theatrical word "effects". 

The actor uses all these aids to assist him in persuading people that the man 
they see is not the actor but the character the actor is impersonating. It has 
always seemed to me that the art of the conjurer is in many ways more 
difficult than that of the actor, and the reason that this opinion is not generally 
held is that the art of conjuring is not understood. 

I do not hold the opinion that any man who can get up and do a few tricks- 
even though he may do them well enough to entertain his audience—is 
necessarily a conjurer, because it is quite possible that he may be a mere 
exhibitor of tricks. To say that a man who can show a few tricks is a conjurer 
is about as absurd as to say that a man who can recite "The Merchant of 
Venice" by heart is an actor. 

In some ways the art of the conjurer is more difficult than that of the actor, 
and for this reason: whereas the actor has the advantage of all the accessories 
that I have alluded to, the conjurer has to rely entirely on himself for 
producing the impression that he wishes to convey. Also if the conjurer 
wishes to be original, he must first invent his own trick, and then surround it 
with a suitable plot or story, also of his own making. 

I regard a conjurer as a man who can hold the attention of his audience by 
telling them the most impossible fairy tales, and by persuading them into 
believing that those stories are true by illustrating them with his hands, or 
with any object that may be suitable for the purpose. 

I have always thought that the recognition that is accorded to other artists is 
too often withheld from conjurers. The reason is not far to seek. The general 
public are always a little annoyed with a conjurer for taking them in. The 
public may be amused and entertained by a conjurer, and yet, when the 
performance is all over and the public are quietly thinking about what they 
have seen, they are a little troubled at the thought that they have not been able 
to discover "how it was done". This has always seemed to me to be an 
imperfect way of regarding a conjuring performance. 

In my opinion a conjuring performance cannot be properly and thoroughly 
appreciated by anyone who does not know something about the art, for the 
attraction is not—or should not be—wholly centred in the secret, however 



wonderful it may be, which enables the conjurer to get one of his effects. 
When a member of an audience knows that secret he ceases to be curious 
about it, and so devotes his whole attention to the way in which the conjurer 
presents his little fairy story. 

There is another reason why, in my opinion, the conjurer is not allowed to 
rank with other artists. The conjurer leads a life of deception—at any rate for 
the brief periods that he is before an audience—and the popular idea is that his 
methods of deceiving people are all cut and dried beforehand for him, and that 
all his work consists entirely in using his hands dexterously. 

The public are right in believing that the conjurer must deceive his audience, 
but the public are wrong in holding the opinion that the conjurer achieves this 
end by mere manual dexterity. A good conjurer will present his performance 
in such a way that not even a man who knows the secret of how it is done will 
see at what particular moment the conjurer makes use of that secret. The 
conjurer must be an actor. By the expression on his face, by his gestures, by 
the tone of his voice, in short, by his acting, he must produce his effects. He 
may bewilder his audience as much as he pleases, but he must also entertain 
them. 

It has been suggested that a conjurer cannot be regarded in the same light as a 
musician or an actor because the conjurer's work—everything he does—is too 
trifling, and that therefore a conjurer at his best can be only an entertainer as 
well as an exhibitor of tricks. To this I reply that the best of comedians is 
"only an entertainer" but that I do not think any the less of him on that 
account. 

The public do not grudge the highest praise to the man who can amuse them 
with a humorous recitation or a song, but I fear that they too often regard the 
conjurer—whose recitation is usually original—from quite a different point of 
view. I am endeavouring to show that a good actor, who possesses the 
knowledge of a very few of the secrets of conjuring, can be a very good 
conjurer, but that a man who has learnt all that can be learnt from books about 
conjuring will never be a good conjurer if he be an indifferent actor. 

One of my objects in writing this chapter is to enable people to distinguish 
between good and bad conjuring, and to impress upon them the fact that the 
trick is not the main part of the performance. The presentation of the trick is 
everything; the little secret round which the performance has been woven is 
comparatively unimportant. 



In proof of that statement I could give particulars of numerous tricks which 
are always very effective when presented well, but which depend for their 
effectiveness on no complicated mechanism or marvellous exhibition of 
manual dexterity. It is the acting of the man who presents those tricks that 
makes them acceptable to an audience. 

Conjurers have suffered at times from the misdeeds of members of their own 
craft, men who have used conjuring for the purpose of swindling people or 
imposing on them in some way. There are also men who pretend to do 
marvellous things by the aid of science, but who nevertheless rely on magic 
for their effect. I allude to the men who profess to be mediums in mesmeric 
and spiritualistic performances. But I maintain that it is not fair to condemn 
all conjurers—as is frequently done—because of the misdeeds of a few. 

I am well aware that the general public too often regard conjurers as being 
little better than swindlers; or, at any rate, as men who, if necessity 
compelled, would make very good swindlers. Therefore the public do not 
always give the honest conjurer his due. Sometimes the public hear of a 
person who has put a piece of soap in his mouth and has acted the part of a 
man in a fit. He has done this so well that philanthropists have been deceived. 
But the same public does not think less of the art which has enabled the 
swindling soap-fit man to produce that impression—the same art which the 
comedian uses when he knocks his stick on the stage and holds one foot up 
quickly, to convey the impression that he has hurt himself badly. 

It has often been put forward as an argument against the proposition that 
acting is an art, that the actor creates nothing, and that therefore he is not an 
artist in the truest sense of the word. Such a charge cannot be levelled against 
conjuring. The good conjurer creates the story that he wishes to tell his 
audience, and then invents the means of illustrating that story. Therefore, if 
there is anything in the theory that an artist has no claim to the name if he 
does not create, surely the conjurer has a better right to be called an artist than 
an actor. 

I should not like it to be thought that I regard the conjurer solely as an actor, 
or that I have not a proper appreciation of the many secrets known to 
conjurers. I merely wish to point out that the mysterious side of the art is not 
the only side. The secrets may be regarded as the artist's tools, without which 
he can do no work, but he should always remember that they are only tools, 
and but means to an end. 

The most accomplished musician does not attempt to make scale-playing 



interesting to an audience, and the conjurer who merely asks an audience to 
notice the dexterity with which he wields his tools is not giving a conjuring 
performance. The man who wishes to become a conjurer may also bear in 
mind that the very best secrets will be those which he discovers for himself. 
When the conjurer has discovered an original way of doing and presenting an 
old trick, he may consider that he has a better secret than any that a book can 
impart, because it is his own. Having arrived at such a success, the conjurer 
has found the best answer to the question, "What is magic?" 

Yet it is only after many years of work that a conjurer realizes the limitations 
of conjuring. The fresh young amateur begins his study of the art in the 
confident assurance that he will learn how to become a source of perpetual 
wonder to his friends. That ambition is seldom fulfilled. 

After reading part of the book that is to teach him the art of conjuring, the 
amateur will perhaps try to do a few tricks. He fails at the first few attempts, 
and because he has no perseverance, and no real desire to learn conjuring, he 
throws the book on one side and vows that conjuring is silly, and that he has 
no time to give to it. He is confident that if he gave up a certain amount of 
time to practising tricks he would succeed in becoming a conjurer. 

Perhaps the amateur is not always to blame for coming to this conclusion, for 
it is the lesson that most of the books on conjuring set out to teach. Practise 
hard, these teachers say, and you will succeed. Then they set the amateur 
conjurer a difficult exercise to practise, knowing full well that he will be 
discouraged long before he has attained any proficiency. 

Nevertheless, many of the difficulties hitherto considered to be inseparable 
from conjuring are in no way necessary to a man who wishes to know 
something about the art. Some years ago children who were taught to speak 
French were compelled first of all to wade laboriously through the French 
grammar. Since then we have discovered that the best way to learn to speak 
French is to speak French. 

Similarly, the best way to learn how to do conjuring is to do some tricks. It is 
quite possible—and very probable—that the time spent in learning and 
practising the various "palms" and passes and changes, and other things, that 
have been described in conjuring books from time immemorial, may be 
entirely wasted. A knowledge of such things is useful, and therefore they will 
be briefly explained in the next chapter, in which I also propose to show 
easier methods of obtaining the same results. 



Before leaving the subject of the public's attitude towards magic, there is one 
essential rule to be borne in mind—a rule that I learned early in my career and 
after bitter experience. This is that the last thing a public performer may do is 
to allow his audience to see that he is not in his very best form. Once let the 
public in front of you get the idea that you are performing simply because 
they have paid to come in and see you, and that you do not want to perform, 
and you make yourself a failure at once. The public like to think that your 
performance amuses you as much as it does them. Perhaps it does sometimes. 

Unless you are at your best the public think that it has been defrauded of part 
of their money. I have heard it suggested that the public, in doing this, are 
very hardhearted and exacting. Personally, I do not think that they are 
anything of the kind. They have paid their money in the expectation of being 
entertained, and if they are not amused they have a perfect right to be cross at 
having spent their money badly. Whether in this case the entertainer ought 
conscientiously to return the money at the doors as the public go out is a 
matter so serious that I cannot bear to think of it. I may add that I have never 
felt myself called upon to return any money. 
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CHAPTER X 

Secrets of Magic 


My own experience of magic has taught me that all magical effects come 
under one of the following seven headings: 

1. A Production or Creation. 

2. A Disappearance. 

3. A Transformation. 

4. A Transposition. 

5. An Apparent Defiance of Natural Laws. 

6. An Exhibition of Secret Motive Power. 

7. Apparent Mental Phenomena. 

I will take the first division—tricks of production or creation—and endeavour 
to give a general explanation of how this type of effect may be obtained. 

If the conjurer is using his hands alone, it is obvious that the coin or other 
small object which he wishes to produce must first be concealed there. The 
majority of people explain all tricks by this secret. They say, "He had it in his 
hand; he palmed it." It is, perhaps, for this reason that amateurs think too 
highly of palming. Palming, after all, consists merely in concealing a coin or 
other small object in the hand. 

There are many ways of doing this. You may have the coin in the fork of the 
thumb, under the first joint of the thumb, between two fingers, under the 
second and third fingers closed down to hold it, or, lastly, you can use the 
orthodox and best method, in which the coin is concealed in the palm of the 
hand and held there by a slight contraction of the muscles. Palming is not 
easy, and I dare say I shall gladden the heart of many an amateur when I add 
that palming is not indispensable. Some of the best tricks have been produced 







without palming or sleight-of-hand—it is generally understood—in any form. 

In most books on conjuring elaborate directions are given as to how coins 
cards, balls, and other small objects should be palmed I do not believe in such 
directions, for it is obviously absurd to direct that a coin should be palmed by 
being placed in a certain spot in the hand, because no two hands are quite 
alike. When you have concealed a coin in your hand in such a way that you 
can hold your hand in a natural position, neither too stiffly nor too loosely, 
without dropping the coin, you have learned to palm. 

During recent years conjurers have become discontented with the ordinary 
palming of a coin, and have gone on to learn what is known as "the 
continuous palm, back and front". At first the front of the hand is shown to be 
empty; then the back of the hand is turned to the audience, and that, too, is 
empty; then the coin is produced at the tips of the fingers. The secret is simple 
enough. When the coin is at the back of the hand, it is gripped between the 
first and little fingers. When it is necessary to get the coin to the front of the 
hand, the middle and third fingers make the coin revolve while it is still held 
between the first and little fingers. To perform this "continuous palm" one 
must be prepared to spend many months in practising it; and when it is 
learned, the amateur is very little better off than the conjurer who discovered 
that he could produce all the effect of the "back and front continuous palm" 
by the simple means of having a loop of catgut passed through a small hole in 
the coin and dropped over the thumb. The catgut is practically invisible. 

If the amateur wishes to palm a coin, he should not forget that the mere ability 
to hold a coin concealed in the palm is of little use to him unless he turns it to 
practical account—in other words, unless he is going to learn some trick in 
which it is necessary that he should be able to palm a coin. 

Cards can also be concealed by having them palmed already in the hand, and 
they can be treated almost in the same way as coins. I do not advise an 
amateur to waste a. lot of time in learning how to manipulate the cards, 
because some of the best card tricks can be performed without any sleight-of- 
hand. The amateur should bear in mind that all sleight-of-hand is only a 
means to an end, and that if that end can be reached in a more direct way, then 
sleight-of-hand is of no value to him. 

Sleight-of-hand, as applied to cards, has many variations. There is the "pass", 
in which two halves of a pack of cards are made to change quickly. There is 
the "change", in which one card is adroitly exchanged for another. An expert 
conjurer will also learn how to "force" a card. When the conjurer has acquired 
the art of inducing a member of the audience to take a particular card from a 
pack, the conjurer is said to have "forced" that card. Of course, the man who 



has drawn the card does not know that he has not made a free choice from the 
pack. 

Then, again, the false shuffle is very useful. The conjurer who is making a 
false shuffle gives one the impression that he is mixing the cards up, but in 
reality he is keeping them in a certain order by means of sleight-of-hand. If I 
want a member of the audience to cut the cards at a certain place, I can 
generally be sure that the cards will be so cut if I "bridge" them beforehand. 

To "bridge" the cards I take two parts of the pack and bend the cards in 
opposite directions; then, when the two halves of the pack are put together 
again, there is a little gap at the place at which I wish the person to cut the 
cards. 

The "bridge" can also be used in another way. The performer takes a new 
pack of cards and allows a person to choose one. While the man is looking at 
it the performer bends all the rest of the pack sharply, so that every card in the 
pack is slightly curved. When the man who has selected a card replaces it in 
the pack, the performer can generally discover the chosen card, even after the 
pack has been moderately shuffled. All he has to do is to hold the cards rather 
loosely and pick out the one straight card from those with curved edges. 

It is obvious that the amateur conjurer who attempts to produce a coin, card, 
or other object from his hands alone sets himself a difficult task. When he 
makes use of some other object in his trick, his work is more simple. 

For instance, he may take a small box, show it to be empty, close the lid, open 
it, and take out a live bird. That is a mechanical trick. The box has a false 
bottom, which flies up against the side of the box when a spring is pressed. 

The most useful method of performing a production trick is to employ some 
article which serves as a "cover" for the conjurer while he is secretly 
producing the article he wants to show. The article may be concealed in some 
pocket, or about the conjuror's body. No particular arrangement of pockets is 
necessary; the conjurer should have such pockets as he finds from experience 
are most useful to him. 

In doing a production trick the amateur should bear in mind that when he uses 
some object as a "cover" he must give some reasonable excuse for using it. He 
must not borrow a handkerchief in order that he may produce from it, say, 
half a dozen billiard balls. If he borrows a handkerchief he must perform 
some trick with it; if he merely wants a handkerchief as a "cover", it is better 
that he should produce one magically from his hands than that he should ask a 



member of the audience to lend him one. 


There are many different ways of concealing a handkerchief in the hands. It 
may be rolled up into a very small ball and palmed like a coin. A simple way 
of concealing it is to put it into a small flesh-coloured tin box, fastened either 
to the back or front of the hand by means of wax or a loop of thread. Here is 
an instance of sleight-of-hand being superseded by a simple contrivance; for 
an amateur will find that he can carry a handkerchief in a small box attached 
to his hand much more easily than he can palm the same handkerchief without 
such apparatus. The effect is the same in both cases. 

At this point I fancy I can hear the beginner saying "Yes, that's all very well. 
You tell us that we are to have something concealed on us, and that we are to 
produce that thing under cover of something else; but how are we to do that 
without drawing attention to what we are doing?" My reply to that is that if 
you take care that every movement seen by the audience is made perfectly 
naturally, you will not draw attention to what you are doing. It is a common 
mistake to suppose that "the quickness of the hand deceives the eye". You 
cannot move your hand so quickly that its passage cannot be followed by 
anyone who is watching you. It is not an easy matter to be natural—to pretend 
that you are doing a certain thing when you are really doing something else— 
but that is what one must learn to do if one would become a conjurer. 

Let us suppose that we want to learn the goldfish trick—a very old trick, in 
which the performer produces a bowl of water with living goldfish from a 
cloth. The bowl is in either the breast or tail pocket of the performer's coat. 
The water and fish are kept in the bowl by an indiarubber top, like a lady's 
bathing-cap, which is taken off the bowl under cover of the cloth. If you 
would learn to do this trick thoroughly well, practise it without actually doing 
it. Wave the cloth about as though you were doing the trick, but give some 
reason for waving it. You may talk about the beautiful pattern of the cloth, or 
the effects of different lights on it; at any rate, let there be some excuse for 
waving the cloth about. Rehearse this part of the trick several times, and you 
will then discover for yourself at what particular moment you can best 
introduce the bowl under the cloth. There are many little details in every trick, 
and these have to be carefully studied by the performer. For instance, in this 
trick it will be found that the indiarubber top bulges out, making the task of 
extracting the bowl from the pocket very difficult. To get the top quite flat lift 
up one little piece of the cover after it has been placed in position, and then 
squeeze out all the air. The indiarubber top will then be quite flat. When the 
performer gets the bowl into the cloth he must practise carefully how to get 
the cover off without any suspicious movement of the hands. 



As good examples of the production tricks, I may mention the familiar trick of 
producing an endless number of articles from a hat, the trick of catching 
money in the air, and the trick of the mysterious growth of flowers. One of the 
finest examples of a production trick was the beautiful creation of M. Bautier 
de Kolta, entitled "The Cocoon". 

It was first produced at the Egyptian Hall, and has already been described in 
an earlier chapter. 

The next class of effects includes all those tricks in which articles are made to 
disappear. In some respects these tricks are simply the reverse of those that 
have as their attraction a production of an article or articles. On the other 
hand, many of the tricks of disappearances are entirely different from those 
involving a production. There are innumerable ways of effecting the 
disappearance of an article, and, as it is impossible to catalogue them all, I 
will describe only a few of the simplest methods. 

The production of a bowl of water with fish in it has already been explained. 
To cause a bowl to disappear is as simple as to produce it. I will suppose that 
you have produced three bowls—one from each of your breastpockets, and one 
from a pocket made underneath the tail of the coat. You have allowed the 
audience to see that two of the bowls are ordinary bowls, and so they will not 
suspect that the third bowl is a trick bowl, with a glass top fixed to it. This 
bowl has a small hole in the bottom, through which the water is poured, and 
through which dummy fish-made of pieces of carrot or red flannel-are passed. 
The hole is corked up, and the hand that produces the bowl conceals the cork. 
It will be obvious that this bowl, not having an indiarubber top, can be 
produced and vanished more easily than the others. To cause its 
disappearance you have two shawls sewn together in such a way as to look 
like one shawl. Into the middle is sewn a disk of cardboard the exact size of 
the top of the bowl. When you are about to make the bowl disappear you 
throw the shawl over it and get the disk of cardboard over the top of the bowl. 
While you are thus occupied, and are engaging the attention of the audience 
with your patter, you can quietly put the bowl back into your pocket. It is an 
easy matter then to finish the trick in a very startling way. The audience will 
never suspect that the shawl does not conceal the bowl, because the cardboard 
disk will cause them to think that the bowl is still there; and when you 
suddenly wave the shawl away, they will gasp with astonishment—provided 
that you have not been nervous and have not dropped the bowl when you 
were slipping it into your pocket. 

Here is a more complete way of vanishing the bowl. Pretend to put it on a 
table that has a small shelf at the back, or a table with a double top open at the 



back. The audience think that you are about to put the bowl on the table. You 
get near the table, and are about to put the bowl down, when you suddenly 
change your mind and come away from the table. It is perhaps hardly 
necessary for me to add that when you were near the table you lowered the 
bowl under cover of the shawl on to the shelf at the back of the table, or, if the 
table was made with a double top, in between the two, through an opening at 
the back. Having got rid of the bowl, it is an easy matter to make it disappear, 
and when you throw away the shawl with the cardboard disk in it the audience 
will be duly surprised. 

Many objects can be made to disappear by means of trap tables. Some of 
these contrivances are very complicated, and the necessary "cover" can be 
afforded by the hands. If, for instance, you wish to make an orange disappear 
you put both hands round the orange and apparently pick it up. The hands 
were put there in order that the movement of the orange disappearing through 
the trap might be concealed. 

A simple way of making a handkerchief disappear is to have a tin box as 
before described. Work the handkerchief into the box, slip it round to the back 
of the hand, and show the fronts of the hands empty. The box is fastened to 
the left hand by a small piece of flesh-coloured thread. The handkerchief is 
gradually worked into this box while your audience think that you are merely 
rolling it into a ball. The box is then slipped to the back of the hand, and the 
fronts of the hands can be shown empty, with the fingers wide apart. 

There are numerous other ways of making a handkerchief disappear. One 
"vanisher"-to use the word understood by all conjurers—consists of a small 
tin cup. A piece of strong black elastic is attached to the closed end of the cup. 
The end of the elastic is passed through a small ring sewn at the bottom of the 
left armhole of the waistcoat. The elastic is then brought down to the bottom 
of the back of the waistcoat and passed through another small ring sewn there. 
It is then passed right round the waist, passed again through the ring at the 
back of the waistcoat, and finally brought to the front of the waistcoat and 
fastened on the top front button of the trousers. The cup should then be lying 
under the left armpit. When the performer wants to vanish a handkerchief he 
gets hold of the cup and draws it forward. He then pushes the handkerchief 
into the cup with one finger, but to the audience he seems to be simply 
working the handkerchief into his hands. While the performer is getting the 
handkerchief into the cup he makes an up-and-down movement of his hands, 
and when the whole handkerchief has been worked into the cup the hands are 
opened slightly at the side nearest to the performer. The cup, being released, 
then flies back to its position under the left arm. The performer should not 
show his arms empty at once, but should continue the movement of his hands 



in such a way that the audience gets the impression that the handkerchief has 
been rubbed away. 

A handkerchief can be made to disappear by the simple act of rolling it up 
into a ball and palming it. To do this properly one must be proficient in sleight- 
of-hand. It will now be seen that sleight-of-hand is only one way of getting 
the best effect, and not necessarily the best way or the easiest way. 

The amateur who wishes to succeed should thoroughly understand the 
headings under which all conjuring tricks can be classed. Let the amateur 
understand exactly all that a conjurer can do, and then let him take some 
object and try and discover some new way of performing a trick with it. As a 
slight encouragement to the amateur to do this, I will give particulars of a few 
methods by which an egg may be made to disappear. 

First of all, the egg may be prepared by blowing it and then soaking it in 
strong vinegar. The acid will soften the shell, so that it may be easily picked 
away, leaving only the white skin. When this egg is taken from a dish of other 
eggs it looks just like an ordinary egg. The skin, of course, can be rolled up 
into a tiny ball and hidden at the bottom of the second and third fingers. 

A very good disappearance can be effected by means of a bottomless tumbler. 
The tumbler is placed on the hand, and no one will suspect that it is not an 
ordinary tumbler. Any glazier will prepare a tumbler for you by cutting the 
end from an ordinary tumbler. The egg is placed in the tumbler slowly, so that 
it shall not be broken. That is the reason you give to the audience; as a matter 
of fact, the real reason why you put the egg slowly into the tumbler is that, by 
so doing, the audience will not be led to expect to hear any sound of the egg 
falling on to the glass. If you merely dropped the egg into the tumbler the 
audience might notice that it made no noise at the bottom of the tumbler— 
which is really the palm of your hand. When the egg is in the tumbler a 
handkerchief is thrown over it, and it is then handed to a member of the 
audience to hold. The trick can then be finished off in any way you like. You 
can step back to the stage to pick up your wand, and at the same time drop the 
egg, which is in your hand, behind a box on the table or on a little shelf at the 
back of the table, or you can slip the egg into one of your pockets. 

Another way. Put the egg on the table, throw a handkerchief over it, but in the 
act of doing so flick the egg into your lap. It will be as well to learn how to do 
this with a conjurer's egg—an imitation egg. 


An egg can also be made to disappear by the aid of an egg-bag. This is merely 



an ordinary small bag, with one side made double, with a small opening at the 
bottom. The egg is placed in the bag, slipped into the pocket made by the 
double side, and given to someone to hold. The person holding the egg (with 
the bag round it) will naturally feel sure that the egg cannot be retained in the 
bag when the bag is shaken. You take the bag at the bottom and shake it. The 
egg, being in the pocket, does not fall out. Then, to show that the egg is not 
there, you draw the bag through your hands, but as you do this you keep the 
corner of the bag in which the egg is reposing in your hand. Then by gently 
shaking the bag—with the top uppermost—you make the egg run down to the 
bottom of the bag again, and you can show your hand empty and yet take the 
egg from the bag, which a moment before you had pressed flat. 

An egg may also be vanished by means of a trap in the table. This method has 
already been explained. Another method is to have the egg fastened by a 
thread to the centre of a handkerchief. The handkerchief is thrown carelessly 
over the egg, and is then suddenly withdrawn and shaken. The egg simply 
hangs down behind the handkerchief. Another plan is to have two 
handkerchiefs sewn together, with a small slit in the centre of one of them. 
The egg is worked into this slit, and, the double handkerchief forming a 
pocket, the egg can be carried away in it. Another method of making an egg 
vanish is to have half an egg made of glass. This is introduced under a 
handkerchief after the handkerchief has been thrown over a real egg. The real 
egg is taken away, and the member of the audience who thinks that he is 
holding the egg with the handkerchief over it is really holding the glass 
shaped egg. The trick performed with it is much the same as that of the 
halfcrown and glass of water trick. 

A simple way of making an egg disappear is to have a wooden egg with a 
piece of black elastic attached to it. The other end of the elastic is fastened to 
the back of the waistcoat. The trick can be done in this way with a real egg if 
one is provided with a little pocket made of black linen and attached to a 
piece of black elastic. The top of the pocket is stiffened with two pieces of 
whalebone, which in their normal position keep the mouth of the pocket 
closed. The arrangement of the elastic for this pocket can be the same as that 
for the tin cup which is used to vanish a handkerchief. 

One performer I knew had a very ingenious way of making an egg disappear. 
He pretended that he had a whole egg, but in reality had only half an egg, the 
inside of which was painted red. He used to place this in his mouth, and 
would then pretend to swallow it. To prove that he had really swallowed it he 
would open his mouth. The audience saw no egg there because the inside of 
the half-egg exactly matched the colour of his mouth. He then reproduced it. 
Another man—a clumsier performer—used to take a blown egg and make it 



vanish by the simple method of putting it in his mouth, crunching it up into 
small pieces, and concealing them in his mouth. 

Lastly, you can make an egg apparently disappear by palming it. By the way, 
an egg is the most difficult thing you can palm. Again it will be seen that 
sleight-of-hand—as it is generally understood—is not necessary to a conjurer 
who wants to know how magic can be made easy. 

It should be understood that the various ways of making an egg disappear, as I 
have described, are really only scraps of tricks. The amateur who is going to 
use any of them should compose a trick by inventing suitable patter and 
arranging a little plot for a complete experiment. 
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CHAPTER XI 

More Secrets Revealed 

TRANSFORMATION and transposition tricks, which come under the third 

heading of effects, are generally much more complicated than those tricks 
which I have already described. Sometimes in a transformation trick you 
produce an article and transform it by making it vanish and by causing 
another article to appear in its place. Possibly you may have to reproduce the 
first article in the course of the trick, in which case you partly expose your 
own trick. A more finished way is to make the transformation complete by 
disposing of the first article altogether. 

You may have a chemical transformation. The ink-and-water trick is done in 
this way. This is a simple and effective trick, which can be performed by 
anyone who will exercise reasonable care in its preparation. The effect is as 
follows: The conjurer takes four empty tumblers and places them in a row. He 
then brings forward a large glass jug filled with clear water. To show that the 
glasses are not prepared in any way, he fills one glass with water and pours it 
back into the jug. He then pours enough water into each glass to make it half 
full, but as he does so the audience are considerably surprised to notice that, 
although the jug from which the performer is pouring contains clear water, 
two of the glasses receive a black fluid and two clear water. 

The secret lies in the preparation of the glasses. My own method is as follows: 
At the bottom of the first glass I have a teaspoonful of a saturated solution of 
tannin. The object of filling this glass with water and then pouring it back into 
the jug is to impregnate the whole of the water with tannin. If this were done 
before the trick was commenced, the water might have turned cloudy. The 
second and fourth glasses contain a few "steel drops" or a saturated solution 
of perchloride of iron. Into the third glass is placed a small quantity of a 
saturated solution of oxalic acid. When the glasses are thus prepared, the trick 







is simple. 


When the water with the tannin is poured into the second glass, the combined 
liquids turn black. The same thing happens with the fourth glass. The third 
glass—containing the oxalic acid—appears to be only water. 

So far we have described only half the trick. After the four glasses have been 
half filled, the first and second glasses are mixed together, and the liquid is 
seen to be black. Then the contents of the third and fourth glasses are 
combined, and the result is a clear fluid. Then the mixture of the first and 
second glasses is poured back into the jug, colouring its contents black: but 
when the contents of the third and fourth glasses are poured into the jug, the 
oxalic acid transforms the black liquid into what is apparently clear water. 
Directly the contents of the last glass are poured into the jug the hand should 
be passed over it for a second, because the change is not quite instantaneous. 

Directly the trick is finished, the tray with the glasses and jug should be taken 
away, as the water will rapidly become cloudy. Oxalic acid is poisonous, and 
therefore the jug and glasses should be thoroughly cleansed before they are 
used for ordinary purposes. The chemicals for this trick are very inexpensive, 
and if the directions are carefully followed the trick cannot fail. 

This trick should always be rehearsed before the conjurer gives it in a town in 
which he has never before performed it, because the quantities of chemicals 
that will work the trick properly with the water of one locality will not 
produce the right results with the water of another. For instance, if the 
amateur did the trick in Buxton or Harrogate with the same quantities of 
chemicals that he used in London, he would probably get some effects that 
would surprise even himself! 

Tricks of transformation are often performed with the aid of mechanical 
devices. One well-known trick is that in which a candle is changed into a 
bouquet of flowers. The candle is really a hollow tin tube, painted white to 
resemble a candle. At one end is a piece of real candle, which can be lighted. 
The bouquet is made of artificial feather flowers, constructed in such a way 
that they can be folded up and put inside the candle. When the candle is 
pulled off, under cover of something, the bouquet appears. 

Sometimes the transformation is effected by means of a brass cover, which is 
put over the article with which the trick is to be performed. One can have a 
small brass cover fitted with a little mechanical arrangement by which an 
article is concealed in the cover although it is apparently empty. The cover 



can then be placed over another article, and the mechanical contrivance will 
pick that article up and hide it in the cover, and at the same time will release 
the article that has been concealed in the cover. One of the best-known tricks 
performed by means of mechanical covers is the coffee-and-beans trick. 

Three vases, which are first shown to be empty, are filled with coffee berries 
and white beans. Covers are put on the vases, the conjurer waves his magic 
wand and, taking the covers off again, discloses the three vases filled with hot 
coffee, hot milk and sugar. This is an elaborate trick, depending for its 
effectiveness chiefly on the mechanical arrangements in the vases and covers. 

Some of the card tricks, in which a card is transformed into a different card, 
or into another object, are performed with mechanical cards. 

When the amateur has got beyond the elementary stage of conjuring he will 
find that many of the best transformation tricks can be performed by means of 
sleight-of -hand alone. 

Next come tricks of transposition, in which one object seems to travel 
invisibly from one place to another. As an example of such tricks, I will 
describe one which I used to perform frequently when I first commenced 
conjuring. I always found that it made a capital impression on an audience, 
and I have no doubt if it was done now it would be equally well received, 
although perhaps some conjurers, who are always reading up tricks which 
they never perform, would consider it out of date. 

I came upon the stage with what appeared to be an ordinary champagne bottle 
in one hand and an ordinary tumbler in the other. Near the front of the 
platform were two small tables, on each of which was an ordinary dinner- 
plate; on the right-hand table was also a small thin funnel. On another table 
were two cylindrical covers made of cardboard. There was no trick about 
these, but one was slightly larger than the other, for a reason that will 
presently be apparent. 

I began the trick by telling the audience that I would show them a curious 
trick with water, and I apologized for my water-bottle, which was the only 
one I could find handy. I could generally manage to work in a few small jokes 
about the bottle. For instance, if I was performing in a temperance hall, I 
would tactfully say that if champagne bottles never contained anything more 
dangerous than the fluid which I was about to pour from mine the world 
would be a happier place than it was: I then filled the tumbler with water and 
put the bottle on the right-hand table. There was only sufficient water in the 
bottle to fill the tumbler. Then, advancing to the front of the stage with the 



glass of water in my right hand, I explained that the trick consisted in my 
throwing the glass of water round the room. I informed the audience that if 
they would keep still they would not be splashed, and the glass would fly 
round the room like a pigeon—a tumbler pigeon-and eventually come on to the 
table at my left hand. I then made a great show of pretending to throw the 
water, but hesitated each time, because someone was moving. Finally I said 
that perhaps it would be safer if I attempted the trick with a little less water in 
the glass, and so I would pour some of the water back into the bottle. Tricks 
with water, I explained, were always difficult. I knew only one man who 
could do a good one, and he was a milkman. The glass was then half filled 
with water, and again I assured the audience that if they would only keep still 
I should be able to throw the glass round the hall. After a few feints at 
throwing the glass away from me, I told the audience that I was afraid they 
were too nervous for that experiment, and I should have to perform it some 
other way. Taking up the plate on the table on my left hand, I put the glass 
upon it, and then put them both on the table. "Now," I said to the audience, "I 
will endeavour to make the glass travel invisibly to the table on my right here, 
and the bottle on my right hand shall stand in the position now occupied by 
the glass. To do this, however, I must first render the bottle and glass 
invisible, and so I will cover them both with these two thin cardboard covers, 
which I will first pass round for examination, so that you may see for 
yourselves that there are no secret pockets in them which can contain water, 
bottle, or glass." 

I then passed the cardboard covers round for examination, and after getting a 
little "rise" out of my audience by pretending to slip something into one of the 
covers while I was passing the other round for examination, and by leading 
them to believe that I slipped the article into the cover they examined after it 
was returned to me, I eventually worked them up to such a pitch of 
enthusiasm at having caught me in introducing something into the covers that 
they usually clamoured to have both covers shown to them at once. Then, of 
course, I handed both covers at once to the audience and thus convinced them 
that the covers were quite empty. When the covers were returned to me I 
showed that both of them would fit the bottle and glass, which, my readers 
will remember, was half filled with water. Having dropped both covers 
alternately over the bottle and the glass, I left one cover on the bottle and the 
other on the glass. Making some appropriate action with my hands, I 
commanded the bottle and the glass to change places. I then lifted the covers, 
showing the bottle where the glass had been and the glass, half filled with 
water, in the place occupied by the bottle. 

"So far," I would say to the audience, "the trick has been fairly simple. 

Anyone who has a bottle and a glass can do that. All you have to do is to get a 



bottle of champagne, empty it—or get somebody to help you to empty it—and 
then put in a little water. You then get a kitchen tumbler and a couple of 
cardboard cylinders. In case all of you haven't followed the movement, I will 
repeat the trick by making the bottle and glass return to their original places." 

I then covered the glass and the bottle once more, lifted the covers, and 
showed the bottle on my right hand and the glass on my left. The covers I 
threw at once to the audience for their examination. 

That was the effect of the trick to the audience. This is the explanation: 

The trick was performed with two bottles and two glasses. The bottles were 
made of tin, japanned to represent ordinary glass bottles. One of the bottles 
was divided into two compartments—that is to say, the bottom of the bottle 
was really in the middle. Thus the upper part could contain water, while the 
bottom half, being hollow, formed a cover for a tumbler. A small tube ran 
from the mouth of the bottle through the partition in the centre, and had an 
outlet just underneath it, so that water poured through the little tube ran into 
the tumbler underneath. 

The second bottle was a shell of tin that exactly fitted over the first bottle. 

Both the bottles had a small hole, just large enough to admit my finger, about 
two inches from the bottom. The bottles were exactly like each other, and the 
two holes were in the same position. Thus by putting my finger through the 
two holes I could press the glass which was under the inner bottle against the 
side and hold it there Thus holding this combination of two imitation bottles 
and a solid tumbler, I came on the stage. The imitation bottles had imitation 
champagne labels on them (I believe these can be obtained from any cheap 
Italian restaurant.) I first emptied the whole of the contents of the bottle into 
the glass on my left hand, but when I pretended that I had got too much water, 
and that I should have to pour some back, I used the little funnel, and thus 
really poured the water down the little tube and into the glass concealed under 
the inner bottle. While this was going on, I took care to keep the side in which 
the holes were away from the audience. 

It will be seen that when I poured the water into the bottle I really half-filled 
the glass below. Here I knocked the bottle on the plate, to prove indirectly that 
it was of solid glass. What I really allowed them to hear was the knocking of 
the tumbler under the bottle on the plate. I practised another deception when I 
first put one cover and then the other over the bottle to show that both fitted. I 
really put the larger of the two covers over the bottle, and when I took it away 
I gripped it tightly, and so took away with it the shell bottle. This cover I put 



over the glass on my left hand. When I moved this cover again I took hold of 
it very lightly, and thus left the shell bottle over the glass. The other cover- 
over the bottle that had contained the water—I gripped tightly, and thus took it 
away, showing the glass that had been underneath it. It will be obvious that to 
make the bottle and glass return to their original places all I had to do was to 
grip the left-hand cover tightly, and thus pick up the shell bottle that had been 
placed over the glass there, and take the other cover up lightly, thus leaving 
the other bottle over the glass. It will be seen that the shell bottle was then in 
one of the covers. This cover I dropped over the bottle—in a careless way—and 
thus got the shell bottle over the other bottle again, and the trick was finished. 
The covers could, of course, be given for examination. 

Another excellent trick of transposition—invented, I believe, by Conradi—is 
that of the flying lamp. A lighted lamp is taken from a shelf and put on a 
small glass-topped table. A pistol is fired at the lamp, which immediately 
vanishes from the table and reappears at the same moment—still alight—on the 
shelf. This trick, however, is quite beyond the reach of the amateur. 

There should be an element of surprise in all transposition tricks, otherwise 
they are apt to fall rather flat. For instance, it is not enough to say that you are 
going to make a card leave the pack and fly invisibly through the air into the 
pocket of a man seated at the other end of the hall in which you are 
performing. Say that by all means, and carry out your intentions, but do 
something else as well. It may be remembered that in my well-known rabbit 
trick I make a watch disappear from a paper cone held by a member of the 
audience and reappear in the pocket of another member of the audience, but 
then, in its invisible flight, the watch had got tied round the neck of a rabbit. 

A pretty transposition trick with a ring is done in this way. Borrow a ring, 
hold it in the right hand, and ask a member of the audience to tie your hand up 
in a serviette. It will then be apparently impossible for you to make the ring 
pass from the right hand to the left. However, to make the trick still more 
difficult, you invite a member of the audience to tie your left hand up in a 
serviette. You then ask anyone to say to which finger of the left hand the ring 
shall invisibly travel; and when the serviettes have been removed the ring is 
seen on that particular finger. 

The trick is performed with the aid of a little tape-measure, which you have 
sewn on to the left-hand side of your trousers in such a position that it is 
concealed by the coat. The measure has a spring in the centre, and after the 
tape is pulled out to any length it immediately flies back again when the 
spring is pressed. Before the performer commences this trick he pulls out the 
measure, passes it diagonally across the back of his waistcoat, carries it down 



to his right sleeve, and hooks it to his cuff. At the end of the tape is a small 
swivel hook. When the performer takes the ring he slips it on to this hook, 
using the serviette as a cover to hide the movement. Then he waits until the 
member of the audience is about to tie his right hand up in the serviette, and 
then presses the spring on the left-hand side of his trousers. The ring 
immediately flies up the sleeve, and so to the measure on the left-hand side of 
the performer's trousers, where he can easily get possession of it before his 
left hand is tied up. 

Next in order come those tricks in the performance of which there is an 
apparent defiance of natural laws. Many of these are most effective because 
they completely mystify the audience. A conjurer can pick up a pistol, load it 
with powder and a marked bullet, and have it fired at him without hurting 
him. One secret of this trick is to exchange a real bullet for one made of 
blacklead, which is then smashed up in the pistol while the performer says 
that he is ramming it home. The performer slips a real bullet into his mouth, 
and when the pistol is fired, apparently catches it between his teeth. 

A startling trick that comes under this heading is one in which a sword is 
boldly plunged through a man's body. The point is seen coming out at the 
back of him, and to prove to the audience that the point of the sword which 
they see at the back of the man is really the point of the sword which they saw 
plunged into his body, the performer pulls the sword backwards and forwards. 
This trick is performed with a thin flexible piece of steel, which looks like a 
sword. This passes through a tube concealed on the man’s body. The tube runs 
round the man's body. One end of it is just below the bottom button of his 
waistcoat, and the other is at a point beneath his coat-tails. 

The following is a description of a trick of my own, in which I use a glass 
cylinder and two small pieces of writing-paper. I place one paper on the 
bottom of the cylinder, and then fill the cylinder with water. I then put the 
other piece of paper on the top of the cylinder. Then I take my hand away 
from the bottom of the cylinder and the water remains in it, visible to the 
audience. Now comes the difficult part of the trick. I take the top piece of 
paper away and put it back again. Then I take both pieces of paper away and 
roll the tube on the floor. Having replaced both pieces of paper, I make a hole 
in the top piece with a hat-pin, when the water and papers fall into a glass 
bowl. I simply quote this trick as the kind of thing I mean by an apparent 
defiance of natural laws. This particular trick requires special apparatus, and, 
as it is rather risky to perform it, it is hardly suitable for the amateur. 


A very effective little trick, but one seldom performed now, is done in this 
way. The conjurer brings forward a glass bowl filled with water. He takes a 



few handfuls of sand and throws it into the water. The water is then stirred up, 
and the sand is seen to be thoroughly mixed up with the water. The performer 
then puts his hand—which he first shows to be empty—into the bowl, and takes 
out the sand perfectly dry. There are several ways of performing this trick, 
and, as in most cases, the simplest is the best. Before doing the trick, the 
conjurer prepares some cakes of sand by frying them in a little tallow grease. 
These cakes are put in the water under cover of the other sand, and, being 
greasy, they are impervious to the water. All the performer has to do is to pick 
them up and crumble them in his hands as he takes them out. 

The most marvellous of all tricks showing an apparent defiance of natural 
laws is that in which the body of a man is made to float in the air on a fully 
lighted stage. A solid steel hoop is passed over the body to prove to the 
audience that there is no connection between it and the top of the stage, the 
bottom, the sides, or the back. The performer also walks right round the 
suspended figure. This is one of Mr. Maskelyne's greatest triumphs, and is so 
perfect that even professional conjurers are completely puzzled by it. None of 
them has ever been able to imitate the trick correctly. 

One of the prettiest of the "secret motive power" tricks is known as the 
"Rising Cards". The apparatus for this trick consists of nothing more 
complicated than an ordinary black thread, but there are many ways of 
arranging the thread. One of the best methods for an amateur is to prepare a 
pack of cards with a thread firmly fastened to the back of one of the front 
cards, about an inch from the top. The rest of the cards are pierced, and the 
thread drawn right through all of them. The performer fastens the end of the 
thread to his bottom waistcoat button, and puts the pack thus prepared in the 
breast pocket of his coat. He then goes down to the audience with an ordinary 
pack, and invites two or three members of the audience to choose cards from 
the pack, and to show them to the people near them. It is quite natural that 
while the people are thus employed the conjurer should turn his back on his 
audience so that he shall not see what cards have been chosen. This 
movement of the conjurer's body, although apparently natural, is really made 
in order that he may take out his prepared pack of cards from his breast¬ 
pocket and substitute them for the pack that he handed to the audience, and 
from which they have selected cards. The prepared pack is then put into a 
tumbler with upright sides, and those people who have chosen cards are 
requested to push them anywhere they like into the pack. The best plan is to 
have each card pushed into the pack separately, and the conjurer must take 
care that he conceals the thread with his arm. Then all that he has to do is to 
move the tumbler slowly away from him, thus tightening the thread, forcing 
the card upwards, and causing it to rise. This requires a little practice. 



The trick of the rising cards is also performed by means of a clockwork pack, 
which is exchanged for the pack from which the cards have been selected. 

The clockwork pack is a beautiful piece of apparatus, so cunningly devised 
that the pack may even be held by a member of the audience whilst the cards 
are rising. 

A more simple trick coming under this heading is known as the "Rising 
Wand". The performer takes the wand with which he has been performing, 
and, holding it in his right hand, commands it to rise. The wand instantly 
obeys the conjurer's commands, which is not surprising, seeing that there is a 
small hook at one end of the wand, through which the conjurer has passed a 
loop of black elastic. Having the wand thus prepared, the conjurer draws the 
elastic up behind the wand and grips the wand tightly. Then, by releasing the 
finger at the back of the wand, it may be made to rise slowly between the two 
fingers. If the performer wishes to stop the movement, all he has to do is to 
press on the wand. 

Under the same heading are such elaborate tricks as the talking skull; the 
mysterious hand, which, on being hooked on to a blackboard, writes down the 
answer to a sum set by the audience; and one which I have lately introduced, 
in which a large ball is made to roll up an inclined plane. 

Lastly come the tricks known popularly as second-sight or thought-reading 
tricks. There is a great variety of these interesting experiments. The performer 
may read a sentence that a member of the audience has secretly written down, 
or he may apparently transmit his thoughts to another person, or he may find 
an object hidden by the audience, or he may even give an answer to a question 
secretly written by a member of the audience. These are only examples of 
some of the best-known tricks of this kind. Some of these feats can be 
performed without trickery of any kind, but the people who are thus endowed 
by nature with a mysterious power are few and far between, and as a rule their 
performances are much too slow for an audience waiting to be entertained. At 
various times performers have announced that they are capable of reading 
other people's thoughts and transmitting their thoughts to others, but in most 
cases these performers made use of certain methods well known to conjurers 
and were therefore rightly exposed. 

Finally I should like to make it clear that, although in the foregoing chapters I 
have given away many secrets, the mere knowledge of such secrets will not 
help the amateur conjurer very far on the road to success. The simplest trick 
must be practised, suitable patter must be invented, and there must be many 
rehearsals in which the patter is spoken exactly as though an audience were in 
front of the coniurer. It is. of course, the coniurer's first business to mvstifv 



his audience, but hardly less important is his ability to entertain them. The 
amateur must take care that his performance does not degenerate into a mere 
exhibition of manual dexterity or of an ingeniously contrived piece of 
apparatus. The performer who really says, in effect, to his audience, "See how 
fast I can palm this card at the back of my hand" is not a conjurer. He is a 
juggler with cards. The true conjurer will perform the same sleight equally 
neatly and quickly, but by his look, gesture, the tone of his voice, in short by 
his acting, he will almost persuade the audience that the card which has 
vanished has really melted away and cannot be recovered until the performer 
puts forth his magic power to restore it to its original condition. 
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CHAPTER XII 

The Indian Rope Trick 

Now let us return to my "Magic life". 

The next event of outstanding importance was a challenge issued by Archdeacon 
Colley to all and sundry to reproduce an apparently miraculous happening he had 
witnessed in a house in Bloomsbury. 

A medium had stood in the centre of a twilit room, and, after a few writhings and 
contortions, vapour was seen to issue from his side, when to the amazement of the 
onlookers a golden-haired spirit form emerged from the same part of his anatomy. 
This mysterious creature made her advent horizontally, and slowly came forth until 
her full length was visible. She then turned her feet to the ground and began to walk 
about, spoke a few words to the Archdeacon, and returned the way she came. 

Archdeacon Colley offered £1,000 to anyone who could duplicate this mystery, 
using only natural means. Mr. Maskelyne had expressed his disbelief of the story, 
and the challenge was expressly sent to him. Nevil and myself had great difficulty 
in persuading Mr. Maskelyne to accept the challenge. He had fought bogus 
spiritualistic mediums for years, though none of his efforts had appeared to alter the 
credulity of the victims. 

However, he finally consented to accept the task, and in due course reproduced the 
effect on the stage at St. George's Hall. The results were proclaimed by the Press 
and public as an exact duplication of the description given by the Archdeacon. 

Mr. Maskelyne naturally applied for the thousand pounds, but the Archdeacon 
refused to pay up, and Mr. Maskelyne thereupon sued him for it in the High Court. 


Archdeacon Colley put in a counter-claim for libellous statements, and also pleaded 







that, although Mr. Maskelyne had produced the ghost correctly, he had not caused it 
to return through the medium's side. On these counts Mr. Maskelyne lost the case, 
and he had to pay damages and costs. But it turned out the biggest draw to our 
entertainment that we had had for years, and "The Side Issue of the £1,000 Ghost", 
as we called it, packed the hall for months and months. 

The mention of ghosts reminds me of a joke I once played on the "Magic Circle" 
during one of their annual banquets. After doing several tricks, I had a few ordinary 
screens brought out, and when the lights were lowered a ghost covered in silken 
gauze glided slowly in from the back end of the hall. Piloting it to the centre of the 
stage, I requested members of the audience to place a couple of screens around it. 
This I called the "inner circle". Then I made a ring of screens round the screens that 
hid the ghost, and invited twenty or so gentlemen to go within these outer screens 
and join hands round the inner structure. The waiters then removed the outer 
screens, and the committee, with their hands still joined, were requested to peep 
within the inner screens, when they found the ghost had evaporated. 



The author about to "vanish" a ghost before the eyes of a critical audience 


The great success of "The Side Issue" permitted me to consider another offer from 
Vienna. There was a hall there called the Sofien Sail, which was used as a dance- 
hall in the winter and a fashionable swimming-bath in the summer. The company 
that owned it desired to try another form of entertainment between the two seasons 
They sent representatives to London, who approached me with tempting terms. 
What they required was two hours' entertainment ten times a week for six weeks. 

The first question I asked them was about the language, and I was assured that 





English would be sufficient. But I had been to Vienna before, and knew better than 
to try and give a two hours' entertainment to a mixed audience in English. I set 
about seeking lessons in German, had my patter translated into that language, and 
eventually learned it off by heart. I was taught all this in six weeks, an hour a day 
being devoted to it by the Berlitz method. I also engaged a clever conjurer from 
America, named Germaine, temporarily to take my place. 

I journeyed to Vienna with my sister, Gintaro, Mr. Bate, and another assistant. The 
latter took the part of Diogenes, whom I "produced" from a barrel. Gintaro opened 
the show with his graceful juggling, and this, with orchestra and intervals, made the 
show last two hours and a half. My wife was also with us, and she had the surprise 
of her life when I began my performance in high German. I had kept the fact that I 
was learning the language a complete secret from her. 

In Vienna I produced a new illusion called "The Giant's Breakfast", in which I put 
the portrait of a giant's head in a frame hanging in mid-air, when it suddenly became 
a giant egg, from which emerged a woman dressed as a chicken. I advertised this by 
sending an egg of enormous proportions to perambulate the city on the roof of a 
cab. It caused much amusement. 


Incidentally, soon after I returned to London, Rostand produced "Chanticleer" in 
Paris, so I turned "The Giant's Breakfast" into "Chanticleer", drawing a picture of 
Rostand's head to take the place of the giant's face. 



The author presents "Chanticleer" at St. George's Hall 



I saw a good deal of Vienna a day or two before I opened my performance. I was 
doing a trick called "The Point of View", and for this I required a couple of white 
rats. My friend Ottokar Fischer marched me from shop to shop all over the town, 
and we were almost giving up the quest, when we found them. I was thus able to do 
the trick as arranged. 

When I returned to London I had to have a few weeks' rest, owing to a rheumatic 
affection of the eye. 

It had long been an ambition of mine to reproduce the legendary Indian Rope Trick, 
and I believe we were the first to carry it. out on any stage in 1907. We issued a 
circular which ran as follows: 

We have endeavoured to find out what truth there is in the old story 
about the Indian Rope Trick. The commonly accepted version of that 
story is as follows: 

The necromancer, standing in the open air, and surrounded by 
spectators, throws up one end of a rope, the other end of which rests on 
the ground. The rope becomes stiffened and stands without support, a 
boy climbs up the rope and disappears into space. 

We regard this story as simply an old legend, a traveller's tale which 
has grown up in repetition. It is true a few persons have written us to 
say that they have seen the trick, but, with all respect to these 
correspondents, we think they are confusing many partial memories 
into one general impression, largely erroneous. 

We have the more reason for suspecting this, as it so frequently 
happens in the case of our own productions. 

We have also received confirmation from an English conjurer who saw 
the Rope Trick in India, but it is quite different from that of the usual 
story. 

Several persons have written to say that they lived in India many years, 
but never saw the Indian Rope Trick, although they tried many times to 
find a conjurer who could do it. A newspaper correspondent who 
accompanied the Prince and Princess of Wales on their Indian tour says 
that all the journalists tried, without success, to find anyone who had 
seen the trick, or who knew anyone who had seen it. This gentleman 



adds: "I fancy that, if there really were an exponent of this trick, he 
would have been produced for the entertainment of the Prince and 
Princess. But he wasn't!" That is precisely our own view of the matter. 

Furthermore, we know that people have gone out to India with the 
express purpose of bringing back conjurers who could do this trick, but 
such expeditions have always failed. 

The Indian conjurers are, in fact, very poor, and if any one of them 
could do the Rope Trick the large sums offered would have brought 
him to Europe. But such a performer has never yet been found, and an 
Indian conjurer lately in England publicly stated that the trick had 
never been done. 

Some people have suggested that the spectators of the trick are 
hypnotized, and though this might be possible with an audience of two 
or three persons, it could not be done with a crowd of spectators. This 
idea originated in an American work of fiction, and has no foundation 
in fact. 

We are prepared to pay a salary at the rate of £5,000 a year to any man 
who can perform the Rope Trick as described in the legend. Let it be 
clearly understood what he is to do. He is to stand out in the open air 
and he is to be surrounded by spectators. He is to throw one end of a 
rope into the air, and the other end is to be on the ground. The rope is 
to become stiffened: a boy is to climb up it and disappear into space. 
Pending the arrival of this miracle-maker, Mr. Devant, in the course of 
"The Magical Master", presents an illusion founded upon the story of 
the Indian Rope Trick. 

No conjurer has ever before attempted to produce this effect." 


Maskelyne and Devant. 




The Indian Rope Trick: The author shows the 
limbs of the Indian 


This sketch 
contained many 
other illusions 
besides the 
Indian Rope 
Trick, in which I 
carried a 
portmanteau 
which I emptied 
in front of the 
audience, the 
contents 
consisting of the 
dismembered 
portions of a 
dummy Indian 
figure. The legs, 
arms, head and 
trunk of this 
figure were 
replaced in the 
bag and 

wrapped up in a 
piece of cloth; 
the cloth began 
to move, and 
gradually a 
living figure 
rose up 

underneath it. It 
was found to be 
the Indian of 
which the 
dummy was the 
prototype. The 
whole of it was 
done on a stool 
isolated from the 
ground. This 
seemed to 
astound the 
audience more 

















than the same 
man 

disappearing on 
the rope. 

Another trick 
consisted in 
clothing a man 
in a lady's dress 
by smashing 
paper hoops 
over his head. 
By this means 
the astonished 
butler in the 
sketch was 
draped first in a 
skirt, then in a 
cape, then a 
feather boa, and 
finally in a 
gorgeous hat. 


The Indian Rope Trick: The Indian 

joined together again The manager of 

the Folies- 
Bergeres, Paris, 
saw this trick 
and took a fancy 
to it, and paid 
me a large sum 
to go over to 
Paris and show 
his comedians in 
the revue how it 
was done. They 
did not do it for 
long. Comedians 
are not 
conjurers: 





The author performing 
The Indian Rope Trick 


His request was by no means an unusual one, for we 
had a good many applications from theatrical 
managers to help in their productions for some 
illusionary effects. Personally, I produced the tricks 
that Oscar Asche performed in "Kismet". H. B. 
Irving also commissioned me to produce the effects 
of his version of "Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde". These 
were simple, and mostly arranged over a luncheon at 
the Garrick Club. Then Sir Gerald Du Maurier and 
Sir J. M. Barrie consulted me about the play they 
produced with a mysterious voice they wanted heard 
without the audience being able to trace the source 
of its origin. In Mr. Arthur Bourchier's "Macbeth" I 
was responsible for making the ghost of Banquo 
appear at the back of the chair which Macbeth was 
about to occupy. This effect was afterwards used by 
Sir Beerbohm Tree in his production. 

Sir Thomas Beecham also consulted me for opera 
effects. All these, and sundry other producers, 
expected me to work miracles. They themselves 
took months to produce their plays, but expected the 
illusionary effects to be contrived and made in a few 
days. 


Meanwhile Oswald Williams and Julian Wylie were making great headway on the 
music-halls. I understood they had formed a sort of alliance, Julian Wylie acting as 
agent for conjuring acts staged by Williams. This was a great success, but Wylie, 
having booked up Williams for considerable periods, set about getting other acts, 
and made a wonderful talking head of his own. This head was carried into the 
audience on a sheet of glass, and it carried on a conversation with the surrounding 
spectators. 

Then Wylie came to me with a proposal that I should go on the halls. At first I 
scoffed at the idea. I had had enough of the halls in the early days, but he was very 
persistent. He had got into the habit of coming into Pagani's, so that we used to 
meet almost every day. At last he persuaded me to accept a week at Brighton 
Hippodrome at a salary of £200. This was arranged for a week in our usual 
vacation, so I was able to take my regular assistants with me. A few months before 



this we produced a fairy play at the Hall, by Mrs. Nesbit. This was called "The 
Magician's Heart". I was the wicked magician, and had to boil my hard heart to 
soften it. 

In this play the foolish apprentice dreamed of a fairy princess, and I, the wicked 
magician, had to vanish his dream. This really was the same vanish I had previously 
used in "The Mascot Moth", but in this case the dress was a sort of galatea or 
Grecian robe. Wylie here showed his cleverness as a producer, for he asked me to 
include in the programme "The Artist's Dream", and, to make it more sensational, 
proposed that I should add to it my vanishing the "Spirit of Mercy" concluding the 
sketch by falling prone upon the stage, apparently dead. 

As the day approached for this trial week at Brighton I put on the act that I intended 
to do at St. George's Hall, so that when I faced the huge audience that had 
assembled for my first night I did so with the utmost confidence. It was a very 
different situation from my previous attempts at vaudeville, for I was now well 
known to the public. I was "top of the bill", and, most important of all, I had fifty 
minutes instead of eight in which to get my atmosphere and prove myself. The 
result was very satisfactory, and immediately I was offered some years' engagement 
at a salary of £325 per week. 

We had by this time formed Maskelyne and Devant's Mysteries as a private 
company, of which I held half the shares and was managing director. We had gone 
on from one thing to another in the illusionary way, and had had several outstanding 
successes. Amongst them "Selbit's Spirit Paintings", "Walking Through a Wall", 
and "The Disappearing Donkey" were particularly well known. 

The latter illusion I found in a very curious way. I was playing at the Hippodrome, 
Newcastle, and I motored over to Hexham to see an old employee who had taken an 
hotel there. In the course of conversation he told me there was a conjurer in the 
town. 

"What name?" said I. 

"Charles Morritt," he replied. This rather surprised me, because we all thought 
Charles Morritt was dead. No one had heard of him for years. They took me to a 
shop at which the show was being given, and there, sure enough, was Charles 
Morritt's name, and, above, the words "The Disappearing Donkey". 

I knocked at the door, and there was Morritt in person, wearing his usual top hat. 
After greetings and congratulations, I asked to see the donkey disappear, and then 
offered him an engagement. I at once saw the drawing power of the title. By 



arrangement with Morritt, I presented it myself in some of my vaudeville 
engagements, and in so doing I used to tell the tale of an Irish priest who came upon 
a man sitting on a stile watching a donkey in a field. 

"Hallo, Pat," said the priest; "are you watching your brother?" 

"Yes, Father," replied Pat. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

"The Man Who Makes Money" 

I HAVE occasionally suffered a few woes at the hands of my assistants. I 

remember on one occasion I was performing the box trick before a very large 
audience in the Midlands, an audience composed principally of people who 
worked in factories, and who were exceedingly keen on discovering how the 
box trick was done. My assistant had got into the box, the box was placed on 
an ordinary chair, the curtain was pulled in front of it, and I turned to the 
audience and explained that I would endeavour to amuse them with a little 
experiment in sleight-of-hand while the man was getting invisibly out of his 
box and vanishing into space. Upon this particular occasion, when I returned 
to the box I thought it felt unusually heavy. However, it was too late then to 
tell the audience I was afraid that the man had not vanished. The cords were 
undone, the wrapper was taken off, the box was unlocked, and there was my 
assistant fast asleep inside. I discovered afterwards that the man had been 
dining not wisely but too well, and that that was why he had fallen asleep. He 
never fell asleep in the box again, because he never had the chance to get 
inside it. 

The remembrance of that mishap with a box reminds me of another that I 
once had to endure. It was soon after Mr. Maskelyne's famous box trick case 
had been decided. With the permission of Mr. Maskelyne, I was presenting 
the box trick in the country. At one town I visited I was the guest of a very old 
friend of mine, who was much interested in magic of all kinds, and, just to 
please him and to amuse his friends, I gave a private performance at his house 
one night. 

He had suggested that the box trick could not be done at a private house, and, 
to convince him that he was wrong, I brought the box and my assistant with 
me, and we did the trick in my friend's drawing-room. Afterwards everyone 







crowded round and bombarded me with questions, and I suppose it was 
because I had been talking so much about the box that when I went to bed I 
dreamt about the box trick. My dreams were of the most awful description. 

Everyone in the dream had discovered how the box trick was done, and I was 
being laughed at by jeering crowds. At other times in the dream I was shut in 
the box by myself, and was powerless to get out, although I had provided 
myself with a hatchet and hand saw. Then the dream was changed, and I 
found to my horror that, although my assistant had got out of the box, 
someone else had managed to get into it, and then, as fast as one man escaped 
from the box, another man got inside it—in a most mysterious way. 

At length my dreams ended abruptly, and I woke up to find a burglar standing 
over me with a revolver. I pinched myself hard, so as to make quite sure that 
the burglar was not part of the dream, and then I sat up. The burglar covered 
my movement with his revolver. 

"Speak once," he whispered, "and you'll never speak again." 

Not having any wish to make him carry out his threat, I did not speak. Then 
he said that if I attempted to escape by the door or window he would shoot 
point-blank at my head. I had the pleasure of seeing him take a little loose 
gold from one of my pockets, and then I had still greater pleasure in seeing 
him bark his shins on the famous box, which stood open at the foot of the bed. 

After he had sworn softly to himself, an idea suddenly seemed to occur to 
him. He motioned to me to get into the box. While I was obeying—under 
cover of his revolver—he took the key from the lock. 

"Head down," he whispered gruffly; "go on." 

Then he pulled the lid of the box down, put the key in the lock, turned it, and 
took the key away. 

A moment afterwards I found myself being lifted up, and before I had time to 
imagine what the burglar was going to do with me, I was deposited on the 
bed. People who have seen the box trick will not need to be told that the 
burglar had hardly closed the door behind him before I had escaped from the 
box. Then I found my own revolver and went downstairs after the burglar. He 
seemed uncommonly surprised to see me. 


Hands up!" I whispered. 



Somewhat to my surprise, he put his hands up without even trying to get at his 
own revolver. Then I made him walk backwards into my bedroom. 

"Get into that box," I whispered. 

He quickly stepped into the box, and did not remonstrate when I locked him 
in. The next thing to do was to cover the box with the bedclothes, so that my 
burglar should not alarm the household. Then I dressed, slipped noiselessly 
downstairs to my host's room, and woke him up. He seemed quite delighted at 
the idea of the box being of some real use in assisting me to catch the burglar, 
and insisted on accompanying me in my search for a policeman. 

We obtained the services of a sergeant, who was simply radiant at the idea of 
catching a burglar so neatly. But, to our great surprise, when we were all in 
my bedroom, we found that the bird had flown! The box was there, properly 
locked, but the burglar had vanished. The police-sergeant thought we were 
playing a trick on him. 

"You asked me to come and arrest a burglar," he said. "Kindly produce your 
burglar." 

"I wish to goodness I could," I replied. "I would not let a man like that escape 
for worlds." 

"You're sure there was a burglar?" said the sergeant, looking at me very 
suspiciously. 

I don’t quite remember all I said to that police-sergeant, but I know that my 
host apologized for my unintelligible explanation, and suggested that we 
should search the house. 

"No, " said the police-sergeant, "you said the burglar was in that box. Where 
is he?" 

Then I had to eat humble pie and explain that the burglar had evidently 
discovered the secret of the great box trick; that was how he had managed to 
escape. I could see, even then, that the police-sergeant did not believe me, 
although I was in such a state of anxiety at the idea of the secret being 
discovered that I did not pay very much attention to him. 


Well," said my host, "though the burglar has escaped from the box he may be 



in the house now. Suppose we search. 


"Not necessary," I said; "it is quite evident that he left the house, as he entered 
it, by the window. I locked the door when I left him here, and the door was 
locked when we returned. He must have got out of the house by the window." 

"Quite right, Mr. Devant," said a voice behind us. "He did get out of the house 
by the window." 

We looked round quickly; there was the burglar, standing unabashed in front 
of the police-sergeant 

"Arrest him instantly!" I cried. 

The burglar replied, "With pleasure." 

At that moment the burglar threw off his disguise and presented himself 
before me. 

He was my assistant! 

The rest of the story is soon told. My assistant had arranged to play a little 
practical joke on me. He thought that he had "arranged" the box in such a way 
that I would not be able to find the secret. Then he had intended to go to my 
host and invite him to come up and see me imprisoned in the box. When my 
assistant saw that I had got out of the box, he made up his mind to scare me 
by getting out of the box himself. My action in forcing him to get into the box 
was exactly what he wanted. 

I may add that he has often asked me, since then, to tell him how I managed 
to get out, but there are some secrets that one does not tell even to one's 
assistant; and the secret I made use of on that night is one of them. 

Soon after this experience I was walking home after giving a performance in a 
country town when I was suddenly brought to a standstill in the middle of the 
path. 

A man had leaped out of the hedge and was standing in front of me. It was at 
once evident that he did not mean to allow me to pass. I sized him up quickly, 
saw that he was taller and much more powerful than I was, and decided that 
discretion would be the better part of valour in this case. For a second or two, 
which seemed like hours, he did not speak; but then, seeing me cast my eyes 



towards the road, he read my thoughts and translated them instantly. 

"It's no use your looking at the road; you can’t get by me." 

"What do you want?" I asked. 

"Well," he said slowly, "there are a good many things I want, but what I want 
most just now, and what I'm going to have, is money. I have had nothing to 
eat all day and I’ve got nowhere to sleep, and I've had no drink. Think of that, 
you soft-hearted, fur-coated ruffian! Nothing to drink! Can you imagine what 
I've suffered by not having anything to drink?" 

The man talked so strangely that I took courage and looked him in the face. 
The moon shone directly into his eyes, and the bright beams seemed reflected 
there. I had never seen a man with such eyes; they sparkled like diamonds, 
and they seemed to have at the back of them a weird phosphorescent light. 

I asked the man how much money he wanted, and told him what was indeed 
the truth-that I was very poor and had very little money with me. 

"Nonsense!" he screamed. "Nonsense! They all say that; but they pay before 
I've finished with them?" Then he leaned down and peered into my face. I felt 
almost hypnotized, but as he put his face near mine I had enough presence of 
mind to show no signs of being frightened. I do not mind admitting that I 
never felt more uncomfortable in my life. He remained with his face close to 
mine. His eyes were almost starting out of their sockets as he glared 
maliciously at me. Suddenly he started back and, raising his hands above his 
head, burst into a fit of laughter. It was something like the laughter of an 
hysterical woman, the laughter that makes you shudder. I waited for a 
moment to see what could be the cause of his merriment. 

"Why," he shouted, "I'm in luck! You're the man who makes money!" 

"Not very much," I pleaded feebly. "And not very often." 

"Nonsense!" he shouted. "They all say that—all of them! They all pretend that 
they haven't any money; but they pay before I've finished with them! You- 
you must have heaps of money. You're the man who makes money!" 

I told him as quietly and as firmly as I could that I felt sure he was mistaken, 
and that in any case I did not quite understand him. 



"Why," he screamed, "do you lie like this? I saw you making money on 
Monday. You made heaps of it, and I wanted to get some, but they would not 
let me have it. Don't you remember how you made money at the big hall in 
Wiltenham?" 

I stepped back quickly at the mention of that word, for I understood at last 
exactly what the man meant. I had performed on the Monday of that week at 
Wiltenham Asylum, and one of my tricks was catching money invisibly in a 
hat. I realized in a moment that the man standing in front of me, and glaring 
down at my face, was an escaped lunatic. Remembering what I had often been 
told by doctors at asylums-that one must never make a patient excitedand 
realizing also that I was in some danger of being seriously injured, I began to 
soothe the man as well as I could. 

"Oh," said I, "I remember you now quite well. I shall be most happy to oblige 
you; but don't you think that if I begin to make money here somebody else 
will see us perhaps, and then they will want some too, and there won't be so 
much for you?" 

I was hoping that by this simple ruse I might be able to induce the man to 
walk with me along the road, and so to the next village. He seemed to be 
considering the matter for a moment, but then replied very excitedly: 

"No! no! no! We shan't be caught here, if you do it very quickly. Make lots of 
money, fill your hat full, and then give it to me. Look at that bright shower of 
diamonds over that tree. Can’t you get some of those too?" 

The moon had gone behind a cloud while he had been speaking, and the stars 
shone out brilliantly. It was to the stars that he pointed when he asked me to 
get him some diamonds. I told him that I would do my best, and I began to 
take off my gloves. He was eager for me to begin at once, and kept on calling 
on me to lose no time, because someone might come along the road, and then 
it would be too late. If I had had any doubt as to what I ought to do, that doubt 
was dispelled when the moon shone out again on to his face. It was distorted 
with passion. 

"Look here," he said, "begin at once—at once; do you hear? I'm going to sit 
down; I'm tired. I’ve been walking about all day and have had nothing to eat. 
Begin at once and make me lots of money, and then give it to me and I'll go; 
but if you don't make plenty, and if you don't give it to me, then," he said with 
a childish chuckle, "you shall go into that nice little round room all to 
yourself." 



Never have I conjured under such strange conditions. The man sat on a stile 
and laughed with joy directly I began. I suppose most people have seen the 
trick performed. The conjurer holds up a silk hat with his left hand, catches 
money invisibly in the air with his right throws the money invisibly at the hat, 
and it is heard to fall inside. At any time the conjurer's hands are seen to be 
empty; but when he has finished, a good pile of coins is in the hat. Every time 
the man heard the chink of money he clapped his hands. Certainly I had never 
had a more appreciative audience. 

I was careful not to do the trick too quickly, and there seemed to be no reason 
why I should hurry, because directly the madman saw me begin his manner 
changed-he became more quiet; and perhaps if anyone had come along then 
they would have said that a conjurer who could perform on a cold night in the 
open air was more likely to be insane than the man who was watching him. 
After the first few minutes I told him that my arms were getting a little tired, 
and that I should like to have a rest for a minute or two. 

"Not for long, not for long!" he shouted. And very soon I had to begin again. 

"Wait a minute," he said. "Let's see how much you've got." I turned the hat 
towards him and shook up the coins. 

"All right," he said, "you'll do. Keep on long enough and I shall be able to get 
to New York after all." 

I do not know how long I continued to do the invisible mint trick. It seemed to 
me to be the longest performance I had ever given. The moon was still 
shining brightly, and my audience and myself were visible two miles away. 
My arms were getting very tired, and I hardly knew how to go on. I was 
trying to think how I should tell my audience that I had not made quite so 
many half-crowns as he had heard fall into the hat. 

At last I thought of a way out of the difficulty. I made up my mind that I 
would gather up the coins and throw them to him, and then, while he was 
picking them up, I would run as hard as I could down the road. I was just 
debating in my mind as to when the best time would be to do this, when to my 
joy I heard some footsteps, and presently in the distance I saw two men 
walking along the road. Both the men had long sticks, and they were prodding 
the bushes and hedges as they went along. I guessed at once that they were 
keepers-or rather attendants, as the keepers at an asylum like to be called. I 
shall never forget their startled look of surprise when they saw me standing on 
the side of the road and doing the money-catching trick at three o'clock in the 



morning. 


They realized at once that they had found their man, and that they would have 
some little difficulty in getting near him without being seen. They motioned 
to me to continue my performance, and then they retraced their steps, walked 
through the hedge, and so approached my audience from the back. But it was 
an experience I shall never forget. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

"Magic and Spiritualism" 


Many 


persons have asked me what I have to say about spiritualism. 


To them I can only reply that so much has been said and so little is known, 
even by spiritualists themselves, that there is very little left to write about. 

I am in deep sympathy with the eternal quest of the believer in spiritualism. 
Far be it from me to scoff at that belief. The great majority of mankind has 
faith in a future life, and why should it not be possible for the souls departed 
sometimes to get into touch with us who are living in this world? 

But, personally, I do not think we are meant to lift the veil. 

Most of the mediums that I have come in contact with have been simply 
conjurers performing under very favourable conditions, and most original 
conjurers too. Many great stage illusionists have built up their reputations by 
exposing or just copying their manifestations. 

Never having made a speciality of medium-testing, I have not many 
experiences to quote, but I was once taken to investigate the doings of a 
wonderful medium in Maida Vale. 

He was an ordinary working man, who could, under test conditions, produce 
"apports", i.e. material objects, from the spirit world. 

A committee of which I was a member put together a sort of enlarged meat- 
safe, a cabinet formed of wooden frames, fastened by screws, upon which 
were stretched sheets of gauze. We then stripped and searched the medium. 







His attire was simple—coat, trousers, flannel shirt and body-belt, and thick 
boots. He was led to the cabinet, and when he had entered the door was 
sealed. Apparently he had nothing with him and nothing could be passed to 
him. 

The lights were then reduced to one silk-shaded lamp in a corner of the large 
room, and the spectators surrounded the cage, where the figure of the medium 
could be just dimly discerned writhing and twisting as though in pain. 

We all sang hymns, which were punctuated by groans from the medium, for 
about twenty minutes, when suddenly the performer shouted for "lights". 
Peering through the gauze we could see the man holding between his two 
hands a bird's nest, with two speckled blue eggs within. 

On the door being opened these articles were passed out for inspection. First 
the eggs and then the nest, but the latter was unfortunately pulled apart by the 
medium's nervous fingers before we got a close look at it. 

Many intelligent people were present, and they seemed greatly impressed by 
this "seance". But I informed my friend that the material for the nest formed 
the padding for the innocent-looking body-belt, and that the eggs had been in 
the heels of the boots, which were really little boxes, opened by lifting the 
leather lining of the boots. 

Acting on these hints, the mediumistic working man was exposed at the next 
exhibition of his wonderful power, and was sent back to more mundane work. 

Performing as I do before thousands of the public each week at the vaudeville 
theatres, I have ample opportunity to test the credulity of spiritualists. 

In some of my illusions—frankly advertised as illusions—I materialize 
phantoms in full light, including a spirit form of myself. Now these magical 
effects simply terrify some of the persons whom I invite on to the stage, and I 
generally find that they are spiritualists. 

These persons usually accuse me of being a medium who is prostituting great 
powers and posing as a conjurer for monetary gain. Nothing I can say will 
convince them to the contrary. Even a nervous tremor which I unfortunately 
developed in my left hand was quoted as evidence of the power within me. 

In my opinion, the bogus mediums that do the most harm—I do not necessarily 
wish to infer that they are all bogus—are not those who bang tambourines, but 



the unctuous humbugs who gather their flock into a darkened room and so 
play upon their imaginations that they actually do fancy that they see spirits. 


Returning, after this digression, to the world of the theatre, the tide now 
seemed to have turned in my affairs. Several important productions followed 
each other in quick succession, notably "The Window of the Haunted House", 
in which living ghosts appeared in an isolated window under the close 
surveillance of the audience. 

Then there was an ambitious effort, "The Pillar of Brass", which had a short 
life, and ran for one night only, although it was entirely successful. I played 
the principal part myself, and the reason for its sudden withdrawal was that 
the board of directors imagined I could not be replaced, and as I happened to 
be wanted on tour at the moment of production, I had to leave it for future 
use. Unfortunately, the future never provided an opportunity. 

I think I have said before that my performance on the music-halls lasted fifty 
minutes at each show, and this, twice nightly, together with one or two 
matinees, formed a mighty strain on my strength. Besides this, I used to give a 
two hours' matinee performance each week entirely by myself, that is, with no 
supporting turns to help me out. On that day, usually a Saturday, I was on the 
stage for three hours and forty minutes without a break. 

One day the music-hall world was startled by an announcement that King 
George V had commanded a special performance at the Palace Theatre, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, to take place on 1st July, 1912. The programme was as 
follows: 


Overture 

13. Little Tich 

Perifax and Paulo 

14. Arthur Prince and Jim 

Barclay Gammon 

15. Selection 

Palace Girls 

16. Alfred Lester 

Chirgwin 

17. Clarice Mayne with "That 

The Bogannys 

18. Charles T. Aldrich 

Fanny Fields 

19. George Robey 

Cinquevalli 

20. David Devant 

Harry Tate 

21. Wilkie Bard 

i. Ida Crispe and Fred Farren 

22. Anna Pavlova 

. Vesta Tilley 

23. Harry Lauder 



12. La Pia 


24. Cecilia Loftus 


25. Varieties Garden Party, produced by Albert Toft. 

I was agreeably surprised when my name was found to be in the final list. The 
function was a brilliant one, and the Palace Theatre was beautifully decorated 
for the occasion. 

On the Sunday before there was a full-dress rehearsal, when I gave my turn. I 
was very pleased with the result and by the way it was received by the packed 
house that had been assembled by persons more or less connected with the 
music-hall world. But unfortunately, to meet the exigencies of stage 
management, my time had to be cut down, and I was only able to do two 
small tricks. For one of these—a very successful trick with eggs I was doing at 
the time—I required the services of two children, which I usually obtained 
from the audience, but on this occasion I could not depend on children being 
present, so I had to provide my own in readiness in the side wings. They were 
not in any sense confederates, and required to know nothing about the trick 
beforehand. The children I arranged to be present were my own small 
daughter Vida and little Jasper Maskelyne, then about seven or eight years of 
age. At the rehearsal all went well: they acted the part of unsophisticated 
children with great success. Of course, it must be remembered that they were 
quite familiar with the trick, and knew just what was going to happen. 
Consequently when they walked upon the stage on the great night they 
evinced no curiosity as to what was going to happen on my side of the stage, 
and fixed their eyes on the Royal Box. Apparently they expected to see the 
Queen wearing her crown, and thought of nothing else. It was as much as I 
could do to call their attention to myself at all. This rather spoiled the effect, 
but the audience seemed to understand that the children found Royalty a 
greater at traction than conjuring. 

There was general 
dissatisfaction 
amongst the artists 
regarding the short 
time allowed for 
each turn. Of course, 
this being the first 
Command 
Performance there 
had ever been, the 
management wanted 




as many 

representative turns 
as possible to appear. 
Thus no one had long 
enough allotted to 
them, and the 
entertainment 
consequently was 
rather patchy. 


David Devant in 1913, with his daughter, Vida, 
and Jasper Maskelyne 


The following year 
another Royal 
Performance, at 
which the King and 
Queen were present, 
took place at 
Knowsley Hall, on 
July 7th, 1913. This 
was by way of 
celebration of Lord 
Derby's eldest son’s 
coming-of-age. The 
music-hall 
entertainment was 
provided by Moss 
Empires, and I was 
very proud to find 
my name amongst 
the artists selected 
for this. I think I was 
the only one who 
appeared at both 
functions. At this 
performance I had 
ample time allowed 
me to give a typical 
performance, and the 
King honoured me 
by requesting an 
encore, which was 
also allowed. 



Lord Derby gave us all a very jolly time, and each of us bore away as 
souvenirs a diamond tie-pin or brooch. 

Anent Royal Commands, I had two curious adventures, both concerned with 
motoring holidays. In the first instance I had gone up the East Coast for a 
holiday, and we had no settled place to stay at. I promised them at the office 
that I would send the address on as soon as I had found the ideal cottage-all 
they knew was that I was going towards Cromer. After some searching we 
found an excellent furnished cottage at East Runton, which we gladly settled 
upon. My wife, wanting some groceries for housekeeping, went into an 
adjacent shop, and I followed her just in time to hear the grocer say: "What 
address, madam?" Whereupon she gave the name and address. "Devant?" said 
the man. "The police have been 'phoning for him." 

It turned out that Queen Alexandra required my services for a garden party, 
and the police, in an endeavour to find me, had telephoned to all the post- 
offices at likely villages along the coast. But, unfortunately, it was too late to 
comply with the command. 


Another similar instance 
happened for the second Royal 
Command. I was taking a tour 
on the Continent by motorcar. I 
went over the Mediterranean 
Alps, along the French and 
Italian Rivieras, up past the 
Italian Lakes, through 
Switzerland, the Black Forest 
and Paris, home. As we had left 
no address, when our agents 
wanted to get into touch with 
me to advise me of the 
performance at Knowsley Hall 
they applied to Cook's to stop 
me en route and give me a 
message. Consequently when I 




walked into Cook's office one 
day I was told the manager 
wanted to see me instantly. I 
wired a reply to Lord Derby 
promising to curtail my tour 
and be back in time for the 
event, and from then onwards 
every time I put my nose into 
one of Cook's offices I was met 
by the same slogan: "The 
manager wants to see you 
instantly." At last, on going into 
an office of Cook's, I used to 
say: "My name is Devant, and 
the manager wants to see me 
instantly." 


David Devant as he appeared at the 
Royal Command Performance in 1913 

Another notable event at which I had the honour of being selected as one of 
the artists was the opening of the theatre on the Aquitania. I had the honour, 
too, of being "top of the bill" at the opening of Golder's Green Hippodrome, 
and retained that position for the first fortnight. I also opened the New Palace 
Theatre, Manchester. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Magic in the Past 

I HAVE been asked to include in this book a brief review of the general 

aspects of magic, including the historical past of magic, the present state of 
magic, and the probable future of magic. 

The past history of conjuring takes one so far back that it is almost impossible 
to trace its origin; one has to delve deeply over a wide area to get any concrete 
evidence. As a matter of fact, Mr. Sidney W. Clarke has done this so cleverly 
and so thoroughly in his "Annals of Conjuring", published in the Magic Wand 
Magazine, that there is very little ground left for a new explorer, and in 
summing up past history one is forced to use much of the material already set 
forth by him. 

Mr. Clarke dates the earliest conjuring performance at 6,000 years ago, and 
quotes a description from the Westcar Papyrus, which can be seen in the 
Berlin Museum, of the doings of bygone wonder-workers. 

One of these was named Dedi, who did a surprising decapitation trick before 
Kufu, who built the Great Pyramid. The King offered him a prisoner to 
perform the trick upon, but this the magician refused to try, offering to do it 
with a goose. Dedi cut off its head and placed it at the other side of the hall 
away from the body. The body then began to move forward, the head moved 
to meet it, and when they were finally united the goose cackled with joy. 

This trick survives to the present day. Servais Le Roy did it with a duck and a 
cockerel, cutting off both heads and transposing them. 

In Ancient Assyrian records there is to be found a description of how the 
Father of the Gods caused a clay figure of a man to breathe, and sent him 







below to find a goddess who had wandered away from home. He instructs 
him how to prepare the magic which is to overcome the infernal deities. 

Another contemporary trick was to bring forth fishes of the waters out of an 
empty vessel, a trick which also survives to the present day. 

Mr. Clarke produces evidence in pictures of the Cups and Balls trick being 
done in Ancient Egypt and Greece, as well as fire-eating, sword-swallowing, 
and ventriloquism. 

The Cups and Balls is, of course, a familiar trick performed by every Indian 
juggler. The secret is passed down from father to son. The balls are made to 
pass from one cup to another. After various evolutions they become enlarged, 
getting bigger until they become oranges or small chickens. It is still the most 
popular trick these jugglers do. 

Heron of Alexandria described details of the construction of automatons 
controlled by hydraulic power and used in the ancient temples, together with 
mechanical trumpets and ever-filling jugs. This was written 150 B.C., and 
hardly comes under the general term of conjuring. However, these mechanical 
effects were freely used in the ancient temples. 

In Ancient Rome were dexterous performers and jugglers. Doubtless some of 
these followed the Roman legions to Britain and taught our forefathers to 
become conjurers. 

In the early part of the thirteenth century there was quite a varied assemblage 
of performers. They were called minstrels, or troubadours, while conjurers 
were generally termed jugglers, or jongglers. 

The King of England's minstrels in 1344 were all instrumentalists. The 
Minstrels' Guild was formed to keep out workers of other trades, and jugglers 
or tregetours became more or less outcasts and wandered about by 
themselves. 

From 1100 until the thirteenth century the jugglers were greatly persecuted, 
and were in fact denounced by preachers as rogues and vagabonds and such 
that no Christian should look upon. As late as 1571 a juggler who did card 
tricks was imprisoned in Paris on a charge of witchcraft. 

In 1272 a Dutch conjurer decapitated a boy, and Turkish magicians cut 
children in two. Another conjurer was said to have cut off his own head. 



A more charming trick was that done by Zedekiah, a Jew, who showed an 
emperor a garden full of flowers and fruit in the depth of winter. This was 
something after the style of Albertus Magnus, Bishop of Regensburg, who is 
said to have produced such a garden for William, Prince of Holland, when he 
visited Cologne in the year 1260. 

About the year 1500, engraved playing-cards were introduced into England, 
and the jugglers soon began to do simple tricks with these. About this time, 
too, gypsies, or Egyptians, came to England and taught the jugglers many new 
Oriental tricks. But in 1541 conjurers were still whipped at the cart's tail, had 
their ears cut off, and were classed with wandering pedlars. 

The Discovery of Witchcraft, published in 1584, written by Reginald Scott, 
tells of the performance of Brandon, a juggler who, according to Scott, 
painted on the wall a picture of a bird and, pointing out to the audience- 
which included a king—a pigeon on the top of a house, pricked the picture 
with a knife so hard and so often that the pigeon fell down dead from the top 
of the house. This, he explained, was done by drugging a live bird with some 
poison, which would act in a certain time, so that the bird fell down. Stabbing 
the picture was only to fill up the time that was to elapse. This may or may 
not be true. Scott put it forth as his own idea of the explanation. 

In a rare pamphlet entitled Kind Hearts' Dream, printed in 1592, Henry 
Chettle, the author, gives an account of a quaint juggler whom he calls 
William Cuckoe, who must have been somewhat celebrated. Here is his 
description: 


An olde fellow, his bearde milke white, his head covered with a 
round lowe-crowned silke hat, in which was a band knit in many 
knotes, wherein stucke two round stickes after the juggler's 
manner. His jerkin was of leather cut, his cloake, of three coulers, 
his hose painted with yellow, drawn out with blew, his instrument 
was a bagpipe, and him I knew to be William Cuckoe, better 
knowne than loved, and yet, some thinke, as well loved as he was 
worthy. 


Banks was another celebrated juggler, who lived in the Old Bailey in 1608. 

He had a famous horse called Morocco, which danced to music, told fortunes, 
selected chosen cards, told the amount of money in a spectator's pocket, and is 
said to have climbed to the top of old St. Paul's. A good horse for a place bet! 



Mr. Clarke tells us that Gonin was the first French conjurer recorded by name. 
He practised in the reign of Francis I (1515-47), and his clever performances 
gave a phrase to the French language, Un tour de Maitre Gonin. 

The greatest mediaeval wonder-worker, however, was Faust, or Faustus. He 
was a German born in Kundlingen about 1460. Not until 1587 did his marvels 
attract attention. From what can be gathered about this man, he was a 
charlatan after the style of Cagliostro, who was neither a conjurer nor a 
juggler, but who lived by his wits alone, and gained his reputation chiefly by 
specious promises and boasts. 

In 1584 Scott published his epoch-making book, which altered the whole 
outlook of the public as to witchcraft, juggling, and conjuring, and taught 
them that the marvels they witnessed under these headings were not 
necessarily performed by unholy means—in fact that juggling was quite a 
simple recreative science. 

Reginald Scott published his Discovery of Witchcraft for the set purpose of 
exposing the cruelties of superstition which were applied to so-called witches. 
So wroth were the divines with this exposure of their ignorance that they 
caused all the copies of the books obtainable to be burned in 1603, which 
makes the first edition very rare indeed. However, it was reprinted in 1651 
and 1665 with additions. 

A new, but not very pleasant, form of trick was that introduced about 1641 by 
two Italians named Maufre and Marchand, called "Water Spouting", which 
consisted of drinking huge quantities of liquid of different colours and 
spurting them out of the mouth into a bucket in separate colours—a most 
unrefined performance, which was nevertheless apparently witnessed by the 
highest in the land. Another delectable performance was chewing and 
swallowing live coals, and picking up glowing red-hot irons by the mouth. 
These and similar tricks had quite a vogue until about 1700. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century conjurers began to issue 
descriptive posters of their entertainments, and advertised in news sheets. At 
this time they used to perform chiefly in fair booths, such as those at 
Bartholomew's, but they soon afterwards began to take rooms and give 
entertainments at proper times and at fixed charges. 

A man named Winstanley, the engineer who erected the first Eddy stone 
Lighthouse, had an ingenious hydraulic exhibition at the Hyde Park end of 
Piccadilly. This "Water Theatre", as it was called, was really the first 



permanent room to be devoted to a magical sort of entertainment. He had a 
wonderful barrel, the precursor of many similar devices, which would 
produce any wine or liquids, hot or cold, that the audience wished. He also 
presented a dairy house, in which the spectators could obtain milk, or cakes, 
and cheese cakes, butter, and cream, on demand. 

The Cups and Balls and card tricks were still a strong suit of the conjurers of 
the time. 

There was one remarkable conjurer born in 1674 without hands, feet, or legs, 
who, however, managed to do many things like other people. This freak man 
was also able to perform the Cups and Balls. On the strength of that, he called 
himself the "High German Artist". His name was Buchinger. 

A book called Hocus Pocus was first published in 1725 or 1728 by John 
White, which contained many exposures of simple tricks, including the great 
dictionary trick. 

Another popular book was the Whole Art of Legerdemain. 

Richard Neve, another writer of the time, published about 1716 a book called 
The Merry Companion, with instructions to the amateur conjurer, which are 
most amusing. The conjurer, we learn, should "be one of a bold and audacious 
spirit, so that he may set a good face upon the matter. Secondly, he must have 
a nimble and cleanly conveyance, for if he be a bungler, he discredits both 
himself and his art, and therefore he must practise in private life till he be 
perfect". Which is still all very good advice for the beginner. 

Isaac Fawkes, or Faux, is said to have been the greatest conjurer of his time 
up till 1731. In connection with him we first hear of the musical clock made 
by Mr. Pinchbeck of Fleet Street. Fawkes used to perform at the Southwark 
and Bartholomew Fairs, and in a room adjoining the King's Theatre, 
Haymarket. One of his tricks was the "Egg and Hen Bag", in which dozens of 
eggs were produced, and finally a live hen. This trick was most popular for 
some time, and still goes on as well as ever in good hands. 

Puppet shows, and what were called "moving pictures", such as a concert of 
several dolls playing on various instruments, ducks swimming in the river and 
a dog diving after it quite naturally, were really automatic machines of the 
penny-in-the-slot type, and were much used by the conjurers that of time to 
augment their performances. 



In 1749 London was hoaxed by an announcement that a conjurer would get 
into a wine-bottle in full view of the audience at the Hay market Theatre. 

There was a full house on the night announced, including members of the 
Royal Family, and they were kept waiting for the performance to commence 
until they lost patience. When they found they had been tricked, they wrecked 
the theatre and made a bonfire of the contents. 

Flockton, Gyngell, and Lane were conjurers who came to the fore about 1784. 
Mr. Lane had a sagacious swan, the only one seen in England for nearly forty 
years. An inanimate bird is seen afloat in a basin of water, a variety of 
questions are proposed on a card drawn, an hour decided upon, when this 
beautiful swan is seen to hesitate for a minute, then she swims to give the 
answer, to tell the card, or discover the thoughts, to the great surprise of all 
present. 

In 1785 a book entitled Natural Magic was issued by Philip Astley, a circus 
proprietor. This was really a copy of the Conjurer Unmasked. Astley claims 
to have invented the famous gun trick, in which a marked bullet is fired at the 
performer and caught apparently on a plate, or between his teeth. This, 
however, was disputed, as the trick was published in a book in 1631, 
attributed to a man named Coulew. 

Here is an amusing description of Gyngell in 1814: 

Monsieur Gyngell, Emperor of Cards, arch-shuffler, wizard-like 
held his pack, cutting, dealing, shifting in his delicate hands, 
sparkling with diamonds (as we thought them, but which were cut 
glass in reality). With what a courtly air Monsieur requests the 
loan of a hat, merely to boil a pudding in! Sometimes, in dulcet 
tones, he would entice a shilling, or half-crown, from a fair lady's 
purse, to be cut in half by his mighty magic, and then to be 
reunited before our very eyes. Incomparable Gyngell! Why, if 
you talk of attire, neither Worth nor Poole ever dreamed of so 
much elegance. Real ostrich feathers, three in a jewelled cap- 
three! like a Prince of Wales; silk and satin dress, spangles, lace, 
pink legs, milk white face, with a touch of rose colour; smile 
bewitching, voice enchanting. He never asked for money, it 
flowed into the ample pockets of his silken jerkin willy nilly. 

Such were the necromancer's powers of persuasion over juvenile 
hoards and savings. 



This was written by Edward Sterling, the manager of the Drury Lane Theatre, 
when describing his boyhood days. 

There was quite a vogue in 1742 for Vaucanson's mechanical pieces, which 
were shown in the long room over the Opera House. One of these was a flute 
player, which played difficult music perfectly, using the proper movements of 
the tongue and fingers like a real performer. 

In 1774, Droz, the Swiss mechanic, presented an automaton figure which 
wrote and drew. 

In 1784 we had Kempelen's famous automatic chessplayer at No. 14 St. 
James's Street. This figure had had a most adventurous career all over the 
world, thereby causing a sensation. 

Then there were speaking figures, which had a surprising run, shown by 
Thomas Denton and others. These figures answered questions in every 
language, and were usually suspended in the air by a ribbon. They replied to 
questions whether put loudly or in a whisper. 

Another exhibitor of automata was Maillardat, who travelled with a 
harpsichord player, a rope dancer, flying and singing birds, and a drawing 
figure; also a lady who played several airs by the actual pressure of the fingers 
on a pianoforte. 

Ingleby, "Emperor of all the Conjurers" appeared at the Minor Theatre in 
1809. Ingleby was later burlesqued by the famous comedian, Charles 
Matthews. 

Robert Charles, a Frenchman, opened an entertainment at Saville House, 
Leicester Square, featuring the "Invisible Girl" a ball with four trumpet 
mouths attached, so that persons could listen to the answers which seemed to 
come from within the ball, which was suspended from the ceiling. 

Conjuring was at a low ebb about this time, no very striking performance 
being available. Perhaps the best was given by David Prince Millar, who 
travelled about England and Scotland between 1830 and 1873. 

On the Continent things were better. There was Comte, who was born in 
Geneva in 1788. He was 15 years of age, and he began with ventriloquism. 


Comte got his chance in Paris in 1814. He started a "Two Hours of Magic 



entertainment, which was of the highest class at the time and was much 
appreciated by the Parisians. One of his favourite tricks was the production of 
miscellaneous articles from a hat. 

When performing before Louis XVIII he paid him a pretty compliment. The 
King had selected the king of hearts from the pack, and when the pack had 
been shuffled Comte handed His Majesty a portrait instead of the king of 
hearts. Said the King: "This is not the card, but a portrait of myself!" "Quite 
right," replied Cornte, "you are the king of all hearts." 

Another great conjurer was an Italian, Bosco, who started in 1814, and for 
nearly fifty years was most popular in Europe and America. 

It was thought until recently that his son Eugene, or Alfred, Bosco, was the 
conjurer that Charles Dickens saw in Boulogne in 1854, but it has been quite 
lately established that the performer who appeared before Dickens was a 
Frenchman known as Chevalier de Caston. The great author was very much 
impressed with the performance. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Conjuring on the Continent 

The Output of conjurers on the Continent of Europe was kept down by the 

warfare that was raging in every part of Europe. Although the Continental 
conjurers probably surpassed their English confreres during the eighteenth 
century, during the early part of this century only a few names have come 
down to us. 

In 1713 Frangois Chanderi, known as Siamois, showed the "Cups and Balls" 
at the fairs of Paris. An earlier performer of whom we have some detailed 
information was one who called himself Le Paysan de Nort'-Hollande, who 
probably, from his title, was a Dutchman. He performed in Paris between 
1746 and 1753, and his advertisements seemed to prove that he was a fairly 
representative conjurer. 

His performance at the fairs of Saint-Germain in 1747 included a 
"Philosophical Flower Pot", in which he raised trees that grew in the presence 
of the audience and became covered with foliage. This in turn disclosed the 
ripe fruit, which was tasted by the spectators. This is very like the trick that 
Fawkes was doing some years before. 

The Peasant also did wonders with live animals, fire and water, various 
liquids, foreign birds, all kinds of metals, and eggs and milk. He also 
transformed a chosen article into a bird or animal, restored a dead bird to life, 
and made a ring dance in a goblet—a trick afterwards presented by Pinetti. He 
showed, too, a performing bird, and an Indian figure which appeared to be 
alive. This was probably an automaton akin to Balducci’s "Black Moor" and 
Pinetti’s "Little Turk". 


Four years later, in 1751, we again hear of the Peasant at the same fair, but 







with a new programme which included the old trick of killing a pigeon by 
stabbing its picture or shadow, a roasted fowl restored to life, the magical 
growth of herbs, a message in the egg, passing a ring into a nest of boxes, 
magical lighting of candles, and the disappearing bird and cage, which was 
probably a misnomer for a cage in which a bird appeared on command, and 
should not be confused with De Kolta's disappearing cage. The Peasant also 
advertised the fact that he gave lessons. 

De Lisle, a Frenchman, was also of this period, and was cooking omelettes in 
hats in 1749. 

Billard advertised an extensive programme of the fair of Saint-Germain in 
1748, and had no fewer than 200 tricks in his repertoire. 

Gamier, otherwise Le Menteur (a liar), conjured between 1750 and 1765, and 
made a speciality of cards, cups and balls, mechanical figures, and 
marionettes. There was also Angelo and Haran, whose apparatus was 
destroyed by fire at the fair in 1762. 

In Germany and Poland during the early part of the eighteenth century the 
best-known performer seems to have been Joseph Froelich, or Frolig. He was 
Court conjurer and Court fool to two Electors of Saxony. We also hear of 
Tomoso Peladine, who exhibited in Berlin about 1747. He did a decapitated 
bird trick, and changed a card into a bird. 

Italy has been credited in certain quarters as being the birthplace of the 
modern conjurer, owing to the arrival in France, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, of such Italian performers as Jonas, Androletti, and 
Antonio Carlotte. Of these three, one was really a Dutchman, or German. 

The Treaty of Paris in 1763 brought the Seven Years War to an end. The 
subsequent peace gave an impetus to conjuring and rendered possible the 
interchange of exponents between the various nations, and was more probably 
the cause of the boom than anything created in Italy. 

England was open now to Continental performers, who took full advantage of 
the opportunity, and evidently found it a rich hunting-ground, for they came 
again and again. 

Palatine was one of the first to arrive in London. In 1763 he exhibited there 
with pigeons, oranges, cards, and handkerchiefs. He swallowed knives, forks, 
punch-ladles, and candle-snuffers. He performed in London on and off until 



his death in 1791, his most celebrated trick being the cutting of a ruffle from a 
gentleman's shirt and in a few moments restoring it. There was also an 
amusing contest of skill between Palatine and a Frenchman named Boulevard 
in 1788 at Bristol. 

The earliest French conjurer to gain prominence was Nicolas Philippe Ledru, 
born 1731, known as Comus, and he was quoted a skilful performer in 1762, 
when he had booths in the fairs of Paris. He exhibited, among other things, an 
automaton which selected and put on clothes indicated by the spectators; also 
a little figure the eyes of which changed colour to correspond with those of 
the onlookers who gazed at it, one at a time, and brought about this 
sympathetic change. There was also an artificial hand which wrote the 
thoughts of the spectators. 

The "writing hand trick" probably depended upon the use of sympathetic ink, 
and the hand which appeared to write was only to help the illusion. The 
answers were written in invisible ink on prepared sheets of paper-questions 
selected by the spectator, and the paper with the corresponding answer being 
placed under the hand in a glass case—and as the pen held in the hand moved, 
it pressed upon a roller impregnated with a liquid which brought out the 
writing. A hundred years later a similar effect was produced by adapting a 
mirror principle used by Tobin in his Sphinx illusion, which enabled a 
wonderful writing hand to be shown at the Polytechnic in Regent Street, and 
elsewhere in London. 

In 1765 Comus came to town and established himself in Panton Street, 
Haymarket. He had a great success, and was enabled to extend his fortnight's 
visit to one of several months. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for May 1766 records: "The Sieur Comus, during 
his stay here, has by his dexterity acquired no less than £5,000, most of which 
he will carry off with him." It is not surprising that he returned the next year, 
and again in 1770, to a city of such fabulous wealth. 

Later on Comus performed at Cockspur Street, and later still near Exeter 
'Change in the Strand. The entertainment given by Comus consisted chiefly of 
mechanical pieces, such as "The Learned Mermaid", "The Enchanted Clock", 
"Perpetual Magnetic Motion", and some sort of second-sight performance. 

Philadelphus Philadelphia, whose real name was Jacob Meyer, was a follower 
of Comus, and made a great reputation on the Continent. His performance 
included a magic inkstand, which yielded inks of any colour desired; also a 



barrel which converted water into wine. 


In 1766 there lived in Houndsditch, London, a popular performer, Philip 
Jonas, who was reputed to be an Italian, but more likely was a German. He 
performed at inns and tea-gardens, and at his residence. Jonas's advertisement 
gives no clue as to the style or manner of his performance. One, however, 
announces the cutting off of a pigeon's head through its shadow. This was 
done 250 years before. 

When Philip Breslau came to England between 1760 and 1765, Jonas, retired 
from active conjuring, and in 1780 he was conducting a moneylending 
business in London, doubtless a more profitable occupation than conjuring. 

Breslau's exhibition was held at No. 1 Cockspur Street in 1772, two doors 
away from Christopher Pinchbeck's clockmaking shop. He successfully 
performed there for nine seasons, usually half the week. On other nights he 
performed at various taverns in the City, such as the "King's Head" near the 
Mansion House, at Marylebone Gardens, and other places. It can be gathered 
from a bill Of 1777 that his programme included the new "Sympathetic Bill", 
"Magical Clock", and experiments in pyramidical glasses. This latter was the 
transposition of glasses of wine and water by covering them with cones or 
pyramids. In 1778 he began to add other attractions to his programme, such as 
a bird imitator, and some Italian musicians. On one bill he announced an 
expose given in the interval in the following words: 

Mr. Breslau will discover the following deceptions in such a 
manner that every person in the company will be capable of doing 
them immediately for their own amusement: 

First, to tell any lady or gentleman the card they fix on, without 
asking any questions. 

Second, to make a remarkable piece of money to fly out of any 
gentleman's hand into a lady's pocket handkerchief at two yards 
distance. 

Third, to change four or five cards in any lady or gentleman's 
hand several times with different cards. 

Fourth, to make a fresh egg fly out of any person's pocket into a 
box on the table, and immediately to fly back into the pocket. 



In 1780 Breslau moved to a great room in Panton Street, where the French 
performer had exhibited "Les Ombres Chinois". Here he presented a varied 
programme under the high-sounding title, "A New Stereographical 
Operation", and his Enchanted Pixies, Militica, together with various card 
deceptions. He also announced his readiness to give lessons in conjuring. A 
year later he was giving a thought-reading exhibition, and undertook to do it 
without the assistance of speech or writing. 

There seems a little doubt as to the correct date of Philip Breslau's death. The 
Gentleman's Magazine for November 1783 announces the death in Brussels of 
Mr. Breslau, the noted conjurer. On the other hand, there was an 
announcement in Liverpool in 1803 of the death of Breslau, the celebrated 
conjurer, aged 77. This probably referred to another performer. 

A little book containing a few simple tricks was subsequently published under 
the title of Breslau's Last Legacy, Breslau probably had nothing to do with it, 
and it may have been a speculation of a bookseller. Ten editions appeared in 
as many years. The 1792 edition of this book credits Breslau with the trick of 
pulling off a person's shirt, which was a special item of Pinetti's 
entertainment. 

Neither Gustavus Katterfelto nor Cagliostro was a conjurer in the true sense 
of the word, and they might be more correctly described as "quacks". 

Although they both used some of the tricks of conjurers, they used them only 
for the purpose of selling their remedies, which were "cure-alls", although 
Katterfelto claimed to have invented the useful Phosphorus match, then a 
novelty. He was a first-class showman and a bold advertiser. Another of his 
claims was the invention of the famous gun trick. Anyway, he was probably 
the first entertainer to do the trick in this country. In his advertisement of 
March 1781 he announces he will demonstrate the "art of gunnery". "Any 
gentleman may load his gun with powder and ball; he will fire at a glass 
without breaking the glass." 

Bernard, too, flourished about this time at the Paris fairs in 1769. He used to 
make a speciality of vanishing a child before the eyes of the crowd outside his 
booth. 

Then there was Rupana, the Venetian, who was in Paris in 1776; Brann, a 
German, who was in London the same year; and Ambroise, who performed in 
Paris, 1775. Also there may be mentioned Pelletier (1762-8), Perrin (1785-9), 
Paulmier (1789), and Bouthoux de Lorget. The last named gave an 



entertainment in Paris lasting two hours and a half. Still another French 
conjurer, Noel, who possessed a sympathetic lamp which went out when a 
candle was extinguished by one of the audience and a gun that fired at any 
desired moment. 

There was a remarkable family of conjurers in Holland, founded by Eliazar 
Bamberg, 1760-1833, who chiefly exhibited automatons. Eliazar was 
followed by his son, David, his grandson, Tobias, and his great-grandson, 
David Tobias, who was Court magician to Holland until he died in 1914. His 
eldest son, Theodore, still carries on under the name of Okito, and has 
performed all over the world, and was even in this country quite lately. His 
home is in the United States, and he has a son who has already appeared as a 
conjurer, so there are six generations of conjurers in this one family. 

The most famous conjurer who figured in the second half of the eighteenth 
century (as Fawkes did in the first hall) was Pinetti, who had a European 
reputation. He was supposed to have been born in Tuscany about 1750, and to 
have been the son of a village innkeeper. He even outdid Cagliostro in the 
royal display of rich costumes, and in the style he went about the city. Four 
magnificent white horses drew his carriage, and he was often taken for a 
prince. When the King of Prussia saw his sentries salute this personage, 
overcome by the display, he promptly gave him twenty-four hours to get 
beyond the frontier. 

Pinetti was first brought to public notice in Germany about 1780. In the 
winter of 1783 he reached Paris, where he quarrelled with a lawyer named 
Henri de Cremps. The cause of the quarrel is not known, but it is inferred De 
Cremps invented some magical feat and had shown it to Pinetti who had been 
dishonest enough to appropriate it as his own invention. Pinetti, for a dozen 
years or more, was undoubtedly the most successful conjurer on the 
Continent. 

The following account of his performance is translated from Les Memoires 
Secrets, dated January 1st, 1784: 



M. Pinetti's tricks are varied and surprising, and although he is a 
foreigner, and not very familiar with our language, he succeeds in 
pleasing our audiences, which have included many personages of 
high rank. 

His best trick is a small golden head, about as large as a nut, 
which on being placed in a glass and covered by a silver lid 
answers by its motion any questions addressed to it. The device 
which the conjurer called Le Bouquet Philosophique is a plant 
made of small branches of an orange tree with fresh and natural 
leaves; he puts it under a crystal shade, sprinkles it with a few 
drops of some special liquid, and the leaves unfold, flowers 
appear, and, finally, fruit. The illusion is excellent. 

He next shows a new pack of cards and requests the spectators to 
think of several cards. The pack is placed in a small silver box, 
open at the top and supported on the neck of a bottle, which has 
been examined by the audience. The apparatus is put on an 
isolated table, and when the conjurer commands, the chosen cards 
jump from the pack. 

A canary is taken from an egg and made to appear dead and alive. 

He cuts off the head of a live pigeon by an electric shock, which 
appears to be communicated through a strip of ordinary paper. He 
performed fifty, a hundred, even a thousand tricks which one 
cannot describe, and he promises a still greater marvel—an 
artificial canary that warbles tunes. M. Pinetti stays in view of the 
audience during all his experiments, and it is hard to discover 
how he effects communication between himself and the various 
articles he presents for their entertainment. 

In the autumn of 1784 Pinetti came to London and appeared during the winter 
season at the Little Theatre in Haymarket, where, it will be remembered, the 
"bottle conjurer hoax" was perpetrated. De Cremps' enmity took the form 
about this time of publishing a book which purported to be an exposure of the 
tricks then presented by Pinetti. This was called La Magie Blanche Devoilee. 
In 1785 he published a supplement to La Magie Blanche Devoilee, and an 
English edition appeared in the same year. This included both books, and was 
called The Conjurer Unmasked. A further supplement was issued in 1786 
under the title of Testament de Jerome. In this De Cremps lays down several 
maxims for conjurers which are as important to-day as in his time: 



1. Never say beforehand what you are going to do. 

2. Always have several methods of producing an effect. 

3. Never repeat a trick at the request of a spectator; do not 
refuse to do so, but do the trick in another way. 

4. Do not confine yourself to one class of tricks, mingle 
sleight-of-hand with tricks depending upon confederacy, 
scientific principles, or the use of apparatus. 

5. Misdirect your audience as to the means you are 
employing—make them think an apparatus trick is done by 
sleight-of-hand, and vice versa. 

6. Redress your old tricks when you cannot invent new ones. 

7. Do not claim supernatural powers when performing to 
educated people. 

8. Never perform until you have carefully prepared your 
moves and patter. 

9. Take advantage of all chances that may offer themselves to 
enhance your mysteries. 


Towards the close of the eighteenth century a conjurer's repertoire consisted 
of the stock tricks, such as cups and balls, beads on cord, decapitation tricks. 
The "rising cards" was an advance on what had previously been done with 
cards, and jumping coins, eggs, rings, etc., were popular favourites. 

Pinetti was one of the first to introduce a lady in an elementary second-sight 
performance. She was seated in one of the front boxes with a handkerchief 
over her eyes and guessed at everything imagined and proposed to her by any 
person in the company. Pinetti also made a great use of the automata. He had 
a rope dancer automaton about the size of a man; also the "new, truly most 
superb, majestic, amazing, also seemingly incredible, grand spectacle of the 
Venetian beautiful Fair, which mechanical figure, being altered in character, 
holding the balance in hands, dances and exhibits upon the tight rope with 
unparalleled dexterity and agility, and in a manner far superior to any 
exhibited by the most capital professors, almost difficult and prodigious feats 
of activity, leaps, attitudes, equilibriums, antics, etc., absolutely beyond 
imagination and proper description". This most modest announcement 
heralded the automaton rope dances, which are often seen in Paris, but are 
more novel to English audiences. 

Here is a newspaper report of Pinetti’s first appearance in London: 



On Tuesday evening Signor Pinetti's reputation received a 
considerable wound in the failure of two of his most capital 
manoeuvres, particularly that of firing a nail through a card, 
which he attempted twice and was unsuccessful. In consequence 
of the second disappointment he had the temerity to run up and 
fix the card to the back scene. The imposition was too palpable, 
and met with a general mark of disapprobation. He was so much 
dispirited at the event that at the end of his performance his 
interpreter came forward and told the audience that Pinetti was 
very unwell and did not know when he should perform again. 
Notwithstanding which, candour obliges us to acknowledge that 
several of his deceptions were truly pleasing and wonderful. 

The programme as presented by Pinetti contained feats of most of 
his contemporaries, such as, the cut and restored handkerchief; a 
card burnt, and found afterwards in a gentleman's watch in 
miniature form; the writing on paper found in a selected candle; 
dancing eggs; naming cards while blindfolded; a ring fired from a 
pistol found tied to the neck of a dove in a previously empty box; 
a smashed and restored watch, etc. He also did several escapes 
from ropes and fetters, and created much astonishment by the 
"thumb tie trick", which seems only to have been performed by 
him up to that time. 

And there was also the hundred-years-old trick of removing a man's shirt 
without taking off his coat. Pinetti gave away this trick in the book which he 
sold at the entertainments. 

Pinetti appeared again in Paris in 1785, and from there resumed his 
Continental tours. After touring France, Germany and Italy, he reached 
Naples in 1796, where he met Edmond de Grisy, a French aristocrat who 
escaped to Italy during the French Revolution and at this time was practising 
as a physician in Naples. De Grisy was a popular amateur conjurer, 
performing on occasions to the highest circles of Neapolitan society. 

Pinetti became jealous of this gifted amateur, and, determining to get rid of 
him, played a trick upon him that made him look foolish in public. This 
resulted in De Grisy becoming a professional conjurer and vowing revenge on 
Pinetti. He began at once to take the business seriously, learning all Pinetti's 
tricks, and in many cases improving upon them. Then he followed Pinetti on 
his tours as often as possible, anticipating the visits of Pinetti to the towns, 



until Pinetti finally left Italy for Russia, where he died in the year 1800. 

A tragic happening in De Grisy's life was the accidental killing of his own son 
during a performance of the gun trick. He was arrested and sentenced to six 
months' imprisonment. When he was released he found his wife had died. He 
was alone in the world and penniless, but managed to get together a small 
collection of apparatus, making a very poor show indeed after the splendid 
display he had been in the habit of giving. He took the name of Torrini, which 
was his wife's maiden name, and started travelling through France in a 
caravan. Here he met a young lad to whom he taught some tricks, and who 
later on became the famous Robert Houdin. De Grisy ended his career in 
Lyons about 1828, where he died. 

Oliver was a performer who flourished in France for some thirty years about 
1790. He seems to have done the same tricks as Pinetti and De Grisy, in 
addition to some special coin tricks of his own invention. 

One of the best known French performers was Comus II. He was in England 
in 1793, where he remained for nearly two years, having a room on the first 
floor of No. 28 Haymarket. His programme was of a very flowery nature, and 
ended with the "grand magical house of pyramidical glass machineries, an 
operation never attempted by any other man living, and will astonish every 
beholder". He also had an enchanted Sciatericon and a Pexidees Literarium, to 
say nothing of a Capromancie and a Deceptio Ovorumam—very imposing, but 
not very illuminating. 

Linski, a German conjurer, became well known on the Continent at the close 
of the century. He ended with a terrible tragedy in the year 1820. He was 
doing the gun trick at Arnstadt, and his wife was killed owing to a real bullet 
being left in the gun. 

Castello was a performer who offered to eat a live man as an attraction. On a 
volunteer presenting himself, Castello made elaborate preparations; if these 
didn't frighten the man away, he would bite him in the neck, which usually 
caused the man to leap off the stage, whereupon the conjurer expressed his 
regret for the disappointment of the audience. 

The principles of science were now coming into use amongst conjurers. The 
first attempt to use the principles of optics for an entertaining purpose was 
made by a Belgian optician, who in 1784 astonished his friends and 
neighbours by raising ghosts, using a magic lantern. 



Gaspard Roberts, who called himself Robertson, made this the basis of a 
public illusion entertainment. After spending nearly ten years of work on his 
apparatus, he opened his ghost show in Paris in 1794. It was principally 
worked by a movable projecting lantern and awesome figures painted on glass 
slides projected on to a screen, also on to clouds of smoke emerging from 
braziers. This entertainment was given at the Pavilion de l'Exchequier. It was 
a great success, and later on was moved to a disused chapel. This was 
approached by corridors of tombs and other monuments, which helped to 
produce the weird atmosphere necessary. The interior of the chapel was 
draped in black, and the only light came from a single lamp burning with pale 
flame. 

Robertson came forward and gave a sort of lecture on sorcerers, claimed that 
he was no charlatan, but could raise the dead. He asked the audience the 
names of their dead relatives and produced apparitions of them; during this 
the single lamp went out, while a storm with thunder and lightning took place, 
and a church bell solemnly tolled, music was heard, and a ghost appeared. 

This weird performance of Robertson's was given for six years with an 
enormous success in Paris and other large cities. 

"Phantasmagoria" was the title given to Robertson's entertainment. He also 
exhibited very curious scientific experiments. In 1796 he originated the 
"Invisible Girl" apparatus, whereby questions whispered into a horn attached 
to a hanging glass box were answered by an invisible woman. Robertson's 
show was copied extensively. England and France, too, produced many ghost- 
raisers, but Robertson himself after 1800 turned his attention to the 
development of ballooning. He died in Paris in 1837. 

The best exhibition of "Phantasmagoria" was given in this country in 1802 by 
De Philipsthal and Moritz. Sir David Brewster gives a description of this 
show in his letters on "Natural Magic". 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Past Masters of Their Craft 

A NEW boom in conjuring commenced when conjurers began to use 

spectacular display as an attraction. The apparatus had to be gorgeous and 
well polished, while plenty of brass and tin instruments piled on velvet- 
covered tables loaded the stage. 

This sort of thing held sway until the masterly simplicity of Robert Houdin's 
methods took its place. One of the pioneers of this simple apparatus school 
was Chalon, a Frenchman who appeared at the Odeon Theatre, Paris, in 1816. 
He came to England in 1820 and died here in 1825. He was a very clever 
performer. 

A German conjurer named Blitz also distinguished himself by the feat of 
dancing dinner-plates, his son Antonio carrying on after his father's death. It 
was his performance that suggested to J. N. Maskelyne how to manipulate 
plates. 

At this time, about 1830, there seems to have been a great sameness about the 
performances by the different conjurers. This was broken by the introduction 
of the "Suspension Trick" by Heimburger, who was apparently the first to 
bring it from India. 

Sutton, an English conjurer, appeared at the Strand Theatre in 1838. He was 
probably a better ventriloquist than a conjurer. He would hold a lighted candle 
to his lips to prove there was no breath of air or motion to be perceived. 

Then came John Henry Anderson, the Wizard of the North, a Scotsman born 
in Kincardine. He was a veritable prince of showmen and advertisers. He 
yearned to be a leading actor, and it was his ambition that ruined him. He 







commenced by being apprenticed to Scott, one of the smaller showmen of the 
day, and the date of his first performance in Aberdeen was 1831 He went on 
and on until he arrived at Covent Garden Theatre, which he packed to the 
doors at one time by his showy performances, aided by clever advertising. But 
he could not contend with the more refined performance of Robert Houdin, 
who appeared at St. James's Theatre. He had a penchant for high-sounding 
titles; for instance, two of his tricks were entitled "The Palengenic Cauldron" 
and "The Silver Cups of Herculaneum". 

Anderson used to tell a story of how the great Sir Walter Scott first christened 
him the "Wizard of the North". This story, Mr. Clarke tells us, is untrue. It 
would have been impossible for Sir Walter to have seen the performance as 
Anderson described. The story is often quoted, and here it is refuted. 
Nevertheless, the name of the "Wizard of the North" will always stick to 
Anderson. 

Anderson built himself the City Theatre, Glasgow, and here his first disaster 
overtook him on November 18th , 1845, when the new theatre was burnt out 
and he was left with five pounds only to work upon. He gave a few 
performances in Dundee, then visited Continental cities. He was, I believe, 
the first British conjurer to perform in the Russian capital, where he 
entertained the Czar at the Winter Palace. We find him back in London in 
1846 in Covent Garden Theatre. That year he gave a performance at Balmoral 
before Queen Victoria. 

In 1848 there were three important conjuring entertainments going on in 
London. 

Robert Houdin, the great French conjurer, was at St. James's Theatre, while 
Anderson was at Covent Garden, and Carl Hermann at the Haymarket. 

In 1850 Anderson went to America, returning to England in 1853. Then began 
a series of farewell performances. Here is a verse which he printed on his 
posters, doubtless considered good advertising in those days. 

Farewell, Aberdeen, take a wizard's adieu! 

Never more he will astonish your people and you. 

Never more on your walls will be posted his name, 

Never more will he ask you to add to his fame. 

Far away o'er the sea to the fair land of gold 
He goes to seek new friends, as true as the old. 


Then, casting aside all his magical might, 



In retirement he will seek rest and delight; 

Nor ever more come where he's now to be found, 

And where for this week he'll in wonders abound. 

If you fail to behold him, no words sure will tell, 

The amount of your grief that you missed his farewell. 

The autumn season of 1855 found Anderson again at the Lyceum, and part of 
his programme was an exposure of spiritualistic mediums. In 1855 he went 
back to his first love by appearing in drama, generally in the character of Rob 
Roy. He gave a two months' season at Covent Garden Theatre, finishing with 
a grand carnival benefit of two days and nights, including a masked ball. 
During this ball the theatre was discovered to be on fire, and with it most of 
Anderson's gorgeous apparatus was destroyed. This time, however, it was 
insured to the extent of £2,000, and he soon got new apparatus, although not 
quite on such a grand scale. He began to perform at the minor theatres, 

Sadlers Wells, the Standard, and the Surrey. 

The next disaster that happened to him was the failure of the Royal British 
Bank, in which his savings were invested. 

After another tour to Australia, the United States, and Canada, he returned to 
London in 1865, and appeared at St. James's Hall, Piccadilly. He used to issue 
the Psychomantic Reporter, which was a weekly four-sheet journal with a 
circulation of 100,000 copies. 

Misfortune again overtook him in New York. He returned to England, where 
he was made bankrupt in 1866. He died at Darlington on February 3rd, 1874, 
in his sixtieth year, after a career of over forty years of stage life, during 
which he proved himself a clever showman and advertiser. He was one of the 
founders of the Savage Club. 

The great "Wizard of the North" suffered a good deal from copyists of his 
name and title. A man named Eagle, and another named E. W. Young, 
unblushingly copied his name and bill matter. 

Jacobs was another well-known conjurer of this time, and all were influenced 
by the magnificent art of Robert Houdin. 

Jacobs died in 1870. He was credited with being the first conjurer to do the 
trick of changing a bowl of ink into one of clear water in which goldfish 
swam. 


I must not forget to mention Philippe, otherwise Talon, who was a French 



pastrycook who came to grief in Aberdeen. He joined a theatrical company, 
and, having acquired a few tricks from Anderson, made his start as a 
performer in 1835. He later on acquired some Chinese tricks, and made a 
great success of the spectacle, "A Night in the Palace of Pekin". 

His opening effect was to light 250 candles by a pistolshot. In the estimation 
of Robert Houdin, Philippe was one of the best conjurers of the day. 

MacAlister was an assistant to Philippe, who annexed his tricks, also some of 
Dobler's, Anderson's, and Robert Houdin's "Suspension in the Air", and then 
went to America, where he made money with his stolen performance. He died 
there in 1856. 

In 1849 we had Rosenfeld, a great Polish magician. He performed at Crosby 
Hall in the City of London. He had his programmes printed on satin, and gave 
a high-class entertainment, though mostly copied from those of better 
performers. 

Ludwig Leopold Dobler (generally known as Louis Dobler was born in 
Vienna. When he was about thirty he arrived in England, and startled 
everyone with his original performance. He also started with lighting 200 
candles, and he was probably the originator of the effect. 

A man of the name of Smith, who was a tailor in Bristol, copied the name of 
Dobler and became quite a popular performer. He died in Aberdeen in 1904. 

Henri Robin, a native of Holland, is said to have been the inventor of 
"Pepper's Ghost", shown in London in 1862. There is some doubt about this, 
however, as the invention is claimed by Dircks, and 300 years before an 
Italian philosopher put forward the principle, and was probably the true 
inventor. However this may be, "Pepper's Ghost" will always remain its title. 

It was undoubtedly one of the most successful illusions ever presented, 
although it is now too well known to attract attention. 

Robin appeared at the Egyptian Hall in 1861, and when he left his place was 
taken by Wellington Young. Young's custom was to give away free tickets for 
his entertainments and make a collection after the performance. His tricks 
were quite ordinary ones. 

In the summer of 1845 a new and amazing conjurer appeared in Paris, one 
destined to have a great influence on the progress of the art of conjuring. This 
was Robert Houdin, the son of a clock-maker, who was intended to go into 



the legal profession, and had been educated to that end. But mechanics were 
in his blood, and, after spending a couple of years in a solicitor's office, he set 
up as a clock-maker in Tours and in Blois, and, after his marriage, in Paris. 

He was quite young when he started learning legerdemain from Torrine. As a 
mechanic, he was called upon to mend several automata, and began to make 
some for himself, including a flowering orange-tree which bore fruit. 

He attended the performances of all the conjurers who appeared in Paris, 
amongst which were Comte, Bosco, and Philippe, and he gradually got 
together a conjuring entertainment on very novel lines. He converted a 
suitable room on the first floor of No. 164 in the Galerie de Valois in the 
Palais Royal. On July 3rd, 1845, he gave his first Soiree Fantastique de 
Robert Houdin. He was the first to introduce a second-sight performance, 
with which he created a sensation. In 1846 he was invited to the Palace of St. 
Cloud to entertain the King of France. Here he performed a most artistic 
marvel. 

He borrowed several handkerchiefs, which he made into a parcel, covering 
them with an opaque glass bell. He then asked members of the audience to 
write names of places where they would like the parcel transported. The King 
chose the orange-tree on the balcony outside. The conjurer raised the bell, the 
parcel was seen to be changed into a dove which bore a little key round its 
neck, and a messenger, digging up the orange tree, found a rusty iron casket 
beneath its roots. This was carried to King LouisPhilippe, who unlocked it 
with the key brought by the dove, and found within the parcel of 
handkerchiefs and a parchment, which read: 

This day, 6th June, 1766, this iron box containing six 
handkerchiefs was placed by me, Balsamo, Count of Cagliostro, 
among the roots of an orange tree, to serve in performing an act 
of Magic. 

Owing chiefly to the French Revolution, Robert Houdin came to London and 
was well received by English audiences. At Hertford he had a very small 
audience, only three spectators, but he bravely went through the whole 
performance as he would have done to his customary crowded house. At the 
finish he invited his audience to sup with him. 

He was twice honoured by invitations to appear before the Queen, and for one 
of these occasions he invented a new trick. Having borrowed a glove from the 
Queen, he transformed it into a bouquet, which he placed in a vase, and, 



sprinkling it with water, it became a garland of flowers arranged to form the 
name Victoria. 

After retiring to his home near Blois, he was commissioned in 1856 by the 
French Government to pay a professional visit to Algeria, where he greatly 
impressed the Arabs with his feats, particularly the light and heavy chest and 
the gun trick. He gave a few farewell performances at Marseilles; then he 
finally retired and wrote his Confidences, and other books. He died on June 
13th, 1871. 

Robert Houdin made a reformation in conjuring: he firmly cut out all the 
draped tables and gaudy apparatus of his predecessors. His stage represented a 
simple white and gold drawing-room of the Louis XV period. One simple 
centre table without cover, one shelf of necessary pieces of apparatus- 
nothing suspicious, and everything of good design. He invested everything he 
did with a new charm and a new interest. The Illustrated London News well 
described him as "the sole monarch of the world of wonders; all other 
conjurers and wizards, from whatever point of compass they arrived, sink into 
insignificant imitators before him". 

Robert Houdin was greatly disappointed that neither of his sons was willing to 
don the mantle of the magician. Emile became a watchmaker, and the other 
son, Eugene, was killed in the Franco-German War of 1870. 

From 1850 the management of the Theatre Robert Houdin was left in the 
hands of his son-in-law, Hamilton, who moved the entertainment to a new 
venue at No. 8 Boulevard des Italiens. In 1888 the theatre was sold to George 
Melies, who ran it with the aid of Duperrey, Carmelli, and Legris, all clever 
conjurers, still using on occasions some of the old pieces of apparatus of 
Robert Houdin. I myself had the honour of being present at the centenary of 
the great master on December 6th, 1905. 

Johann N. Hofzinser was a most inventive card-conjurer. In 1853 he 
performed in Vienna (his birthplace) at a place called Salon Hofzinser. 

Fischer published a volume of Hofzinser's tricks, mostly with cards, and it has 
since become a classic of its sort. For some years he was in Vienna's 
permanent Magical Theatre, built by Cratky-Baaschik, a showman-cum- 
conjurer, holding the same sort of position as the Egyptian Hall did in 
London. It was pulled down in 1911. Fischer managed it for about twelve 
years, and it stood, I believe, in the Prater. 


Wiljalba Frikell was born in Finland, educated at Munich and successfully 



performed throughout Europe and India. As the result of an accident, and 
losing all his apparatus, Wiljalba Frikell was forced to perform a simple show 
by sleight-of-hand in an ordinary dress. This was so liked by the public that 
he stuck to the method for the rest of his life. 

Frikell came to Fondon in the latter part of 1857, and appeared as "The 
Wizard without Apparatus" at Hanover Square Rooms. He soon moved to St. 
James's Theatre, and on New Year's Day, 1858, performed before the Queen 
and Royal Family at Windsor Castle. The Times gave him the following 
notice: 

Your modem Magus generally seeks to dazzle the senses by 
gorgeousness and glitter of his apparatus; if he borrows a 
sixpence for some miraculous purpose, he plunges it into a golden 
vase, two feet deep; he encases a cotton pocket handkerchief in a 
casket of silver. But when the dust thus thrown into the eyes— 
gold dust though it be—has settled it ceases to affect the judgment. 

The spectator, quietly reflecting on an evening full of prodigies, 
will begin to fancy that if he has a collection of vast boxes, 
bottles, and goblets, all armed with double bottoms, be might be 
able to transform a penny into a guinea-pig, or a watch into a 
canary bird, as well as the merlin who has operated so strongly on 
his organs of veneration. Now it is the peculiarity of Professor 
Wiljalba Frikell that he does not use any apparatus at all. His 
rising curtains, instead of displaying shelves filled with the 
magnificent gimcracks of the nineteenth century magic, reveal 
nothing but a table with a couple of chairs. A hat borrowed from a 
visitor will yield 120 silver goblets at his command, will become 
whole after utter demolition, without any other envelope except a 
sheet of the coarsest brown paper, and thus restored will 
deliberately float up to the ceiling and there remain fixed until it 
is summoned down by the voice of the professor. 

From a handkerchief obtained under similar circumstances 
plumes of ostrich feathers would arise sufficient to stuff the bed 
of Ware. An egg and a lemon are both exhibited without any 
mysterious adjuncts, and in a trice the egg is gone, to reappear 
when the peel is removed from the fruit as its imbedded core. In a 
word, Professor Frikell's tricks are none of them mechanical, but 
are an performed by legerdemain in the strict sense of the term. 



Frikell made a great mistake and damaged his reputation by explaining in 
public how some of his tricks were done. He died in Dresden at the age of 87. 

Adalbert Frikell, the reputed son of Wiljalba Frikell, had a brief and 
chequered career in London. He performed with Madame Stodare at the 
Egyptian Hall, doing the conjuring entertainments invented by Colonel 
Stodare, including "The Sphinx" and "The Indian Basket Trick". 

Another famous name in conjuring was Hermann the Great, son of a Jewish 
doctor living in Hanover. His real name was Comparo; he was oftener called 
Carl. He made various appearances in London with almost a replica of 
Houdin's programme until 1863, when he returned to the Princess's Theatre 
with a changed programme. He now appeared with feats of pure dexterity, 
without apparatus, or, at least, visible apparatus. 

In the later 'seventies London magicians heard some mysterious rumours of a 
man named Charlier, who appeared and disappeared in various parts of 
London. His forte was card tricks, but he only appeared to show them to 
magicians quite privately. He would knock at the door of a conjurer's house, 
introduce himself as Charlier, and forthwith begin to show him some card 
tricks. 

Bertram described him as an old man between 70 and 90. He gave Bertram 
many hints, but would never accept anything for them—on the contrary, he 
brought little presents to Mrs. Bertram each time he called. He was a veritable 
mystery man. He died in abject poverty, according to one report, but there 
was a persistent rumour that he had been seen since his supposed death, and 
was on his way to Naples to be married. 

Bertram says: "That is the last I have heard of Charlier. I have never set eyes 
on him since, and am still in doubt whether he died or married—a remarkable 
exit to a truly mysterious man." 

Among the many uninvited disciples of Robert Houdin was one who was a 
complete mimic and who slavishly copied Houdin's tricks and advertisements. 
In 1851, at 21 years of age, this man, whose name was Heller (with the real 
name of Palmer), actually hired the Strand Theatre in London, where he 
attempted to duplicate Robert Houdin's programme. As the master had only 
just left London, and his programme was fresh in the minds of the public, 
Heller naturally found the giant's robe would not fit. His season in London 
was very short, and after a small tour, chiefly in Kent, he went off to New 
York, where the public had not seen Robert Houdin. 



In 1852 he appeared at the Chinese Assembly Rooms there, pretending to be 
French, wearing a dark wig and speaking with a Parisian accent. Still he 
failed, and became a teacher of music. He did not altogether give up his 
magical ambition, and a fortunate meeting with Edward Hingston, a clever 
manager who ran Anderson and Artemus Ward through the States, led to the 
opening in New York of Heller's Salle Diabolique. This was in 1864. 

Heller now appeared as himself with a good personality and a different 
programme. He made an enormous success, and became a celebrated 
entertainer in the U.S.A. In 1868 he returned to London and appeared at the 
Polygraphic Hall. He now made a speciality of second sight and thought 
transference with his assistant Haidee Heller, and worked it up to a great pitch 
of perfection. They made world tours until 1878, when they returned to 
America. He died at the early age of 48, and is reputed to have left a fortune 
of between £60,000 and £70,000. 

The London Times gives the following description of Robert Heller when he 
was at his best in 1868: 

Mr. Woodin's Hall in King William Street is at present occupied 
by Mr. Robert Heller, an American professor of legerdemain, 
who gives scenes, magical, musical, and humorous. These three 
epithets are significant to a conjurer. In the popular sense of the 
word, he has, indeed, few rivals. As a humorist and conjurer 
combined, he certainly stands alone, shunning alike the pompous 
air which is assumed by some of his competitors, and the 
extremer vanity which is affected by others. He talks in a quiet, 
sarcastic tone, as if intending to convince his spectators; much as 
he may desire them to admire his feats, he is by no means 
astounded at his own proficiency. 

His discourse abounds in jokes, good, bad, and indifferent, all 
provocative of laughter, but all as free from any accompaniment 
of laughter on the part of the joker as those of the late Artemus 
Ward, whom Mr. Heller seems to have taken as a model. The new 
American conjurer has a mechanical trick or two, including a 
peacock, like that exhibited by Mr. Robin, but on the whole he 
may be said to belong to that severe school of legerdemain in 
which Frikell and Hermann are masters, and to rely rather on his 
own manual skill than on ingeniously constructed apparatus. His 
tricks, too, lie out of the ordinary routine, while at the same time 


they derive an entirely novel character from the unpretending 
manner in which they are executed. 

His most showy exploit is the evocation of a flock of live ducks 
from a large tub in which two eggs have been deposited. The next 
in rank comes the extraction from a borrowed hat of a lady's 
gown, which at first, folded up, gradually assumes a bulky 
appearance, and at last, on being removed, discovers a damsel of 
no small dimensions. 

But those who derive their chief gratification from the 
combination of skill and humour will probably prefer Mr. Heller's 
revelation of an expedient to pay the Abyssinian war tax: 
pretending that the air is charged with coins, English and 
American, and makes a clutch with the empty hand, in which he 
invariably displays a dollar or a shilling, flinging every fresh 
acquisition into a hat, sometimes through the crown or sides, 
without, of course, making a hole. There is something in the 
performance of this feat, in this industrious realization of 
something out of nothing, that belongs to the spirit of true 
comedy. 

Hartz was another clever conjurer, although he did not shine brightly as an 
entertainer. On the advice of Henri Hermann, a conjurer who was then, in 
1858, performing at the Cremorne Gardens, he had all his apparatus made in 
glass, and called his entertainment "Crystal Magic". Some years afterwards he 
did a marvellous trick with a hat which appeared to be inexhaustible, and 
smothered the bare stage with its contents. He called this "The Devil of a 
Hat". He now began his entertainment with nothing but a small glass-topped 
table. It was greatly admired by conjurers, who appreciated the work, which 
no other performer had ever approached. But, alack, he had no stage 
personality. As the Americans say, "He could not get it over." 

Here are a few of the things he took from a borrowed hat, standing, it should 
be remembered, on a bare stage: innumerable handkerchiefs, a wig, hundreds 
of tin cups, a dozen coloured tumblers, a dozen champagne bottles, a dozen 
reticules, cigar-boxes, lighted lanterns, several large birdcages, each one far 
larger in appearance than the hat itself, and a large sheet, which he would 
spread on the floor and into which he would shake out enough feathers to 
make a good-sized bed; then cannon-balls, and a talking baby. Leaving the hat 
carelessly on the glass table, he would busy himself with the already crowded 
and littered stage, and behold, a large skull would slowly arise, apparently 


unassisted, from the hat. Removing this, he would then shake hundreds, nay 
thousands, of cards until the stage would be covered with them. 

"It was indeed an 'inexhaustible hat’!" writes Bertram in his book called Isn't 
it Wonderful? 

"The Sphinx Illusion", invented by William Tobin, was first offered to 
Anderson for the sum of £80. He, however, refused it. It was then acquired by 
a conjurer who called himself Colonel Stodare. He performed under the name 
of Jack English, sometimes alone, at others accompanied by a man named 
Kerray. He was taken up by Mitchel, who was Anderson's manager, and, 
backed by him, he opened at the Egyptian Hall on April 17th, 1865. He had 
two new tricks—at least, new to London. These were the "Indian Basket 
Trick" and a production of flowers. They were not, however, performed in the 
Oriental fashion. Tobin took his "Sphinx" or "Talking Head", to Stodare, who 
immediately took it up. It was one of the greatest successes ever made in 
conjuring. Stodare died of consumption at the early age of 35. For a short time 
the entertainment at the Egyptian Hall was carried on by his widow, with the 
aid of Adalbert Frikell and others. When Madame Stodare left the Egyptian 
Hall in 1867 she was followed by Rubini. One of his novelties was the old 
decapitation trick, under a some-what new guise. A young lady was seated in 
a luxurious easy-chair covered with a shawl up to the neck. The conjurer then 
proceeded to cut the head off. When the shawl was taken away, a headless 
trunk was the gruesome occupant of the chair. Sylvester, the Fakir of Oolu, 
was originally a lecturer on the marvels which were produced from time to 
time at the Polytechnic. He acquired an aerial suspension apparatus, which he 
staged well, and which was a great success. This form of suspension was one 
that was originated in India. A lady is standing on a high stool, when there is 
placed under her elbows two poles about five feet in length. When she is duly 
entranced, the stool is removed from her feet, and leaves her suspended an the 
two poles. The one under her left arm was removed altogether, and she 
remains poised on the other pole, depending from her extended right arm. In 
this uncomfortable position she is dressed up to represent a variety of popular 
figures, being put into a different position for each one, and finally stretched 
out at right angles to the pole, apparently reclining in the air. Sylvester 
actually took the second pole away, which was an improvement on the 
original Indian version. 

Up to 1873 the Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly had accommodated conjurers and 
other entertainers; also freaks, such as Tom Thumb, educated animals, etc. 
There were two or three different rooms for these purposes. 

Soon after Sylvester's short stay, one floor was taken by Maskelyne & _ 



Cooke's entertainments. They had a rival on the lower floor, namely the 
famous Dr. Lynn. 

Lynn gave an imitation of Maskelyne's famous box trick. Another trick he did 
was cutting a man to pieces. This was entitled "Palingenesia", an invention of 
Tobin's. Much was made out of little by Lynn. He was a clever showman. 

One newspaper called him the most accomplished master of the whole art of 
humbug! His speciality was his marvellous patter, with which he diverted the 
spectators. His phrase, "That's how it's done", became the "catch" saying of 
London. 

One of Lynn's assistants became a conjurer under the name of Dexter. He was 
an American from Philadelphia. He left Lynn in 1879, and for some twenty 
years afterwards performed in England and in the Colonies, and finally 
became a music-hall manager. 

A list of the performers of the 'seventies would not be complete without the 
name of D'Alvini, the Jap of Japs, who was a juggler as well as a conjurer. 

Evanion had a long career, from 1850 to 1905. He had a wonderful collection 
of posters of magical interest. 

James Taylor was a resident conjurer at the Coliseum in Regent's Park, 
afterwards the Polytechnic. He claims to have invented the lost watch which 
is found in a loaf of bread. 

William S. Norris was another minor performer of the time. The son of a 
conjuring-trick maker, he had a little magical theatre and workshop at the 
Crystal Palace from 1868 to 1885, and gave short performances as often as he 
could get an audience. He gave about 14,000 performances in this way. 

Professor Charles Field, another veteran, had a stall in the Royal Aquarium. 
He was born in 1835, and continued to conjure until he was 73 years of age. 

Then there was De Caston, a Frenchman; a couple called the Stacey Brothers, 
who imitated the Davenport Brothers; and the two Duprez, one of whom 
appeared at the Piccadilly Hall, London, in 1888. There were Courtois, Philip 
Debar, and Heymann, also Nicholay—all competent performers. 

Cazeneauve, born in 1839, was a great performer, and very entertaining. He 
had about seventy decorations given to him by different monarchs and other 
notabilities. He died in 1913. 



Alexander Hermann, a brother of Carl, or Compars, gave performances at the 
Egyptian Hall; in 1873 he was there for a long season, and gave over a 
thousand performances. In 1875 he went to the United States, where he made 
an enormous success. He was a master of patter and a brilliant actor, but he 
was not an inventor. 

After her husband's death, Madame Adelaide Hermann continued the 
entertainment for a time, Leon Hermann taking the part of Hermann the 
Great. They soon parted company, and Madame Hermann gave a charming 
silent act on the halls and vaudeville stage. 

Hermann suffered from many imitators of his name. Amongst these was a 
Carl Hermann who gave entertainments in the suburbs of London in 1885, 
and Henri Hermann, a German performer who played at the Cremorne 
Gardens. 

It is not generally known that Trewey was a conjurer as well as a juggler, 
though he was most celebrated for his shadowgraphy and chapeaugraphy. At 
the age of 15 he ran away from home fired with the ambition to become a 
conjurer. Not liking the hardships of an open-air life, he obtained an 
engagement at a music-hall and bought a small travelling theatre. When at last 
he reached Paris he was hailed by Parisian audiences as a star of the first 
magnitude. 

Sweden sent us a conjurer named Hartwig Seeman, who also performed at the 
Egyptian Hall. He had a great display of apparatus, including "Sphinx", "The 
Gun Trick", and "Aerial Suspension", all of which he billed in New York as 
his own inventions. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


Magic in the Nineteenth Century 


The Egyptian Hall was originally known as Bullocks Museum, and housed 

a collection of curiosities which were disposed of in 1819. The building was 
then rearranged in three or four distinct halls, and all kinds of shows were 
accommodated there, including lecturers, humorists, and preachers. After 
Stodare's season it became associated with conjuring performances and 
became the veritable headquarters of the conjurer's art, due principally to John 
Nevil Maskelyne. 



The Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly 





























The remarkable Davenport brothers were the two sons of a police official at 
Buffalo, and were selling papers in the streets in 1848, when the so-called 
spiritualistic manifestations of the Fox family began to be talked about, and 
gave the boys a desire to share the profits which the Fox sisters were reputed 
to be making from a credulous public. 

Very soon those interested in spiritualism began to hear rumours of strange 
happenings in the Davenport menage: dancing furniture and ghosts and 
floatings in the air. Soon the Davenports began to give seances, and local 
people crowded to them and showered gold on the brothers. Their method 
was to produce spiritualistic manifestations while tied up in a helpless 
condition, the inference being they could not possibly produce the 
manifestations themselves. They, however, knew the trick of releasing 
themselves, a trick performed by Pinetti seventy years before. 

From 1855 to 1864 the Davenports toured the States and Canada, until the 
Civil War stopped their activities. Then they made a journey to Britain with a 
Dr. J. B. Ferguson, who was a Presbyterian preacher and a believer in 
spiritualism. He used to act in place of their father as compere, or lecturer. 
They also had with them William Marion Fay as understudy to the younger 
Davenport. 

They gave their first seance in London on September 28th, 1864, at the house 
of Dion Boucicault. Here is a description of their performance from the 
Morning Post: 

At the upper end of the apartment was placed what might be 
called a skeleton wardrobe. The portion in which the drawers of a 
similar piece of furniture are usually to be found was empty. A 
seat or bench, perforated here and there with holes, was fitted to 
the back and ends. The doors consisted of three panels, which 
shut inside with a brass bolt; thus when the middle door is open 
any person could put his hand in and bolt the side doors; the bolt 
of the middle door was shut by some invisible agency from the 
inside. 

The brothers Davenport, having seated themselves vis-a-vis on 
the end bench, their hands and feet were securely tied by those 
present so as to prevent the possibility of them using those 
members. A guitar, a tambourine, a violin and bow, a brass horn, 
and a couple of bells were placed on the seat inside, and the doors 
_ were shut. At the top of the panel of the centre door is a diamond- 



shape opening about a foot square, with a curtain secured on the 
inside. Instantly on the centre door being dosed, the bolt was 
secured inside and "hands" were clearly observed through the 
opening. A gentleman present was invited to pass his hand 
through the opening, and it was touched by the "hands" several 
times. 

Musical instruments and the bells commenced making all sorts of 
noises and knockings, snatches of airs were distinctly heard, when 
suddenly the centre door was burst open, the trumpet was thrown 
out into the room and fell heavily upon the carpet. The doors were 
subsequently closed by persons who, when doing so, were 
touched by invisible hands, and a noise of undoing the cords was 
distinctly heard. 

A moment or two afterwards the brothers were found sitting 
unbound with the ropes at their feet. 

The next illustration was more curious still, for after an interval of 
perhaps two minutes the brothers were found to be securely 
bound with the same cords, the ends of the ropes being some 
distance from their hands. One of the company present was then 
invited to take a seat in the cabinet so as to assure himself that 
whatever might be done it could not be accomplished by the 
brothers. 

A gentleman having volunteered to be imprisoned in such 
mysterious company, his hands were securely tied to the knees of 
the Davenports, whose hands were fastened behind their backs by 
cords passed through holes in the bench. Their feet were also tied 
together with a sailor's knot. A tambourine was then laid on the 
gentleman's lap, on which a guitar and violin were placed, as also 
the trumpet and a couple of hand bells. Any interference with 
these articles by the gentleman on whose lap they were deposited 
was rendered impossible by reason of his hands being tied. He 
states the instant the door was closed hands were passed over his 
face, his hair was gently pulled, and the whole of the musical 
instruments were played upon. The bells were also violently rung 
close to his face, and the tambourine beat time on his head. 

Eventually the musical instruments were flung behind him and 
rested between his shoulders and the back of the cabinet. During 



these manifestations one of the gas burners of the chandelier was 
lighted and two wax candles were burning in different parts of the 
room, several other manifestations having taken place in 
connection with the cabinet. 

Dr. Ferguson explained that it would be desirable that the 
company should clasp hands and the lights should be altogether 
extinguished. 

A small writing-table had been previously placed in the centre of 
the room, with a chair at either side. The musical instruments, 
bells, etc., were placed on the table. The brothers Davenport were 
manacled by the hands and feet and securely bound to the chairs 
by ropes. A chain of communication (though not a circular one) 
was formed, and the instant the lights were extinguished the 
musical instruments appeared to be carried about the room. The 
current of air which they occasioned in their rapid transit was felt 
upon the faces of all present. 

The bells were loudly rung, the trumpet made knocks on the floor, 
and the tambourine appeared running round the room jingling 
with all its might. At the same time, tiny sparks were observed as 
if passing from south to west. Several persons exclaimed that they 
were touched by the instruments, which on one occasion became 
so demonstrative that one gentleman received a knock on the 
nasal organ which broke the skin and caused a few drops of blood 
to flow. 

The manifestations having been repeated two or three times with 
nearly similar results, the Davenport brothers joined the chain of 
communication, and Mr. Fay was bound to the chair. 

His hands were tied tightly behind his back and his feet were 
firmly secured, as in the cabinet. A gentleman present was then 
asked to desire him to take off his coat the instant the light was 
extinguished. This was done. A whizzing noise was heard. 

"It's off!" exclaimed Mr. Fay. The candle was lighted, and the 
coat was found lying in the middle of the room. 

Astonishing though this appeared to be, what followed was more 
extraordinary still. 



Dr. Ferguson requested a gentleman present to take off his coat 
and place it on the table. This was done. The light was 
extinguished, a repetition of the whizzing noise was heard, and 
the strange coat was found on Mr. Fay, whose hands and feet 
were still securely bound, and his body tied almost immovable. A 
gentleman present then enquired whether, if he were to place two 
finger rings on the table, they could be transferred to the hand of 
Mr. Fay. 

Dr. Ferguson said that he could not undertake that this feat would 
be accomplished, but that an essay would be made. The rings 
were deposited on the table, the candle extinguished, and Mr. Fay 
immediately exclaimed, "They are on my fingers!" and surely 
enough they were. The owner of the rings then expressed a wish 
that they might be restored to his fingers. As soon as the room 
was darkened the musical instruments commenced their 
mysterious concert, and after an interval of about thirty seconds a 
gentleman (not the owner) exclaimed the rings had been placed 
on his fingers. This was found to be the case. 

A lady next expressed a desire that a gold watch which she held 
in her hand might be conveyed to some distant portion of the 
room. Immediately afterwards the concert was resumed, the bells, 
tambourine, and horn became excited, and the lady exclaimed that 
the watch had gone. On the candle being lighted it was found at 
the feet of Dr. Ferguson. One of the bells was also found in the 
lap of a gentleman sitting near him. 

Some doubt having been expressed as to whether it was possible 
for the brothers Davenport to have moved chair and all in the 
darkness, so as to elevate the musical instruments in the air and 
make them play, another illustration was volunteered by Dr. 
Ferguson. Mr. Fay took his place among the visitors, holding a 
hand of each, as before. 

A gentleman present then sat between the Messrs. Davenport and 
placed his hand upon the head of each, while he rested either foot 
on the feet of the Davenports, which were placed close together in 
a parallel direction to each other. The Davenports then clasped the 
arms of the gentleman, and in this position it would have been 
absolutely impossible for one of the group to have moved without 
disturbing the others. 



This pose having been arranged to the satisfaction of all present, 
the light was extinguished, and the guitar was again heard as if 
moving in the air close to the faces of all present. Mr. Fay, as 
before stated, was seated in a row, clasping hands with the 
persons right and left of him, while Dr. Ferguson was similarly 
placed in another portion of the room. 

With the last-named illustration the seance terminated. It had 
lasted rather more than two hours, during which time the cabinet 
was minutely inspected, the coats examined to ascertain whether 
they were fashioned so as to favour a trick, and every possible 
precaution taken to bind the hands and feet of the persons whose 
presence appeared to be essential to the development of the 
manifestations. 


The Davenports and Fay were exposed and imitated many times over by 
Anderson, Redmond, Dexter, and the Brothers Nemo; and by Mr. Maskelyne 
in this country, and by Tolmaque Robin and the Brothers Stacey in France. 

Their exposure by Maskelyne was the direct cause of Maskelyne entering the 
profession of which he was to be the leading light for fifty years. 

Mr. Maskelyne was born in Cheltenham in 1839. As a boy, he showed a taste 
for mechanics. His ambition was fired by being taken to the Exhibition of 
1851, where he saw Droze's wonderful "Piping Bullfinch". Later on he was 
apprenticed to a working watchmaker in Cheltenham. 

His suspicion was aroused in regard to spiritualism, or rather bogus 
manifestations thereof, having had a piece of apparatus brought to him to 
repair. This was a little machine for making raps on a table. Thereafter he 
became a sceptic and a detective watching for tricks at the different seances 
he attended. 

He found his knowledge of conjuring a great help to him during his enquiries. 

Another hobby of his was music; he belonged to the church choir, and played 
the cornet in the band of the local volunteers. 

In his spare time he invented and made new tricks. He had no idea then of 
becoming a professional conjurer, and did not in fact make his first public 
appearance as an amateur until February 9th 1865. 



When the Davenports visited Cheltenham in the spring of that year 
Maskelyne was one of the audience, and, having acquired a reputation as a 
conjurer amongst his fellow townsmen, was selected as one of the committee 
to watch for tricking during the Davenports' seance. It must be remembered 
that the Davenports always claimed that they had nothing to do with the 
performance, they being rendered helpless by their bonds. They always posed 
as mediums through which the spirits were able to manifest. 

This happened at one afternoon's performance at the Town Hall, Cheltenham. 
The windows were covered with dark cloth to keep the light out. Maskelyne, 
relating what happened, says: 


I was seated on one side of the stage with a row of darkened 
windows at my back. While the centre was opening and the 
instruments flying out of the cabinet, a small piece of drapery fell 
from one of the windows behind me. A ray of sunshine shot into 
the cabinet, lighting up Ira Davenport, whose actions thereby 
became visible to me. 

There sat Ira with one hand behind him and the other in the act of 
throwing instruments out. In a trice both hands were behind him. 
He gave a smart wriggle of his shoulders, and lo! when his bonds 
were examined, he was found to be thoroughly secured, so firmly 
bound, in fact, that the ropes were cutting into the flesh of his 
wrists. But I had discovered the secret. Ira Davenport's movement 
had taught me the trick, and I knew that with a little practice I 
could do it. 

The spokesman, the Rev. Dr. Ferguson, tried to get me away, but 
with no success. 

"Ladies and gentleman," I said, addressing the audience, "by a 
slight accident I have been able to discover this trick." (This 
statement was challenged by the gentleman who engaged the 
performers.) I at once replied that it was a feat of dexterity and 
could not, therefore, be performed without practice, adding that to 
prove my statements I would there and then make a promise to 
put the trick into practice, and at the earliest possible moment I 
would undertake to present a replica of the entire performance at 
the same hall. 



This came about two months later. Maskelyne, having obtained the assistance 
of his friend, George A. Cooke, who was a member of the same volunteer 
band, was able to redeem his promise. This exposition attracted so much 
attention, and they received so many applications to repeat the performance, 
that the watchmaker's business was given up, and on Monday, June 19th, 
1855, Maskelyne and Cooke made their first public appearance as 
professionals at Jessop’s Aviary Gardens, Cheltenham. Bills announced them 
as: 


Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke, the only successful rivals of the 
Davenport Brothers, will give a grand exposition of the entire 
public seance in open daylight, showing the possibility of 
accomplishing, without the aid of spiritualism, not only all the 
Davenports' tricks, but many others, original and more 
astounding, including escaping from a box. 


The Birmingham Gazette gave a full description of this, in which it will be 
seen how fully the brothers' tricks were duplicated, and even excelled. I quote 
a small portion of this, which describes Maskelyne's own addition of the box 
trick: 


But the most astonishing part of the programme had yet to be 
accomplished. Mr. Maskelyne announced that he would be locked 
in a box, three feet long, by two feet wide, and eighteen inches in 
depth—the box should be corded according to the fancy of anyone 
present—and that he would escape. 

An ordinary-looking deal box of the dimensions stated, with a 
few holes drilled in it at either end, was placed in the cabinet, and 
in this Mr. Maskelyne voluntarily immured himself. 

The box was locked and the key given to a gentleman called from 
the audience, who corded up the box—an operation which 
occupied fully six minutes. This having been done to his 
satisfaction, bells were placed upon the box, and the doors of the 
cabinet were closed. The click of the bolt had scarcely died away 
ere the bells began to be tremulous and gradually increased to a 
clatter, till at length they were pitched through the aperture on to 
the platform, and in less than ten minutes from the closing of the 



doors they were again thrown open and Mr. Maskelyne was 
coolly seated in the box, and smilingly bowing his 
acknowledgments of the applause with which he was greeted. 

This is a trick which the Davenports never attempted, and (as 
Barnum somewhere has it) must be seen to be believed! 

Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke were then bound by Mr. E. 

Lawrence and Mr. Dallon, the first-named being, we believe, one 
of the gentlemen whose knot-tying somewhat perplexed the 
Brothers Davenport during their visit here, an operation which 
occupied nearly twenty minutes, but the exhibitors managed to 
free themselves from their bonds in about fifteen minutes. Mr. 
Lawrence then explained to the audience that he had seen the 
Davenport Brothers tied, and had, indeed, assisted in that 
operation, but he could venture to assert that those worthies were 
not tied nearly so securely as their rivals had been. 

The performance throughout was loudly applauded, and gave the 
greatest satisfaction. 

This report, incidentally, proves without doubt that Maskelyne's famous box 
trick was presented in public before Dr. Lynn or any other performer in any 
other country. 

The performers now began to give entertainments all over the country. In 
1867 they were at the Crystal Palace. Mr. Maskelyne made an improvement 
on Tobin's "Protean Cabinet", which had been exhibited by Pepper. The 
entertainment had been elaborated, and floating in mid-air was introduced, 
also plate-spinning and decapitation, as has been described elsewhere. 

In 1873 a return visit was made to the Crystal Palace, and the same year the 
show was brought by William Morton to St. James's Great Hall in Piccadilly, 
where the season lasted for a month. Then, after visiting Croydon and 
Islington, on May 26th, 1873, Maskelyne took possession for three months' 
tenancy of the small hall of the Egyptian Hall, never thinking that he was to 
perform there for over thirty years. 

Lynn, who was performing in another part of the hall, tried to stop the little 
sketches Maskelyne was doing round his illusions by putting in motion the 
law forbidding dramatic performances in buildings not specially licensed. 


At this time there appeared a Lincolnshire farmer named John Algernon 
Clarke, who for some time had been working on an idea for a machine which 
would play cards and yet be quite isolated. After consultation with Mr. 
Maskelyne over the rough plans, and after nearly two years' work, the result 
was presented to the public in 1875, and was known as the "Psycho 
Automaton Whist Player". 

In the same year Maskelyne and his company had the honour of performing at 
Sandringham before the Prince and Princess of Wales, afterwards King 
Edward VII and Queen Alexandra. 

Slade, the medium, was causing a sensation in 1876, particularly with the 
writing feat, and Maskelyne gained much publicity by exposing his method in 
court. 

In 1885 Charles Bertram joined forces with Maskelyne, and greatly 
strengthened the performance. He gave a great many private entertainments as 
well, and appeared twenty-two times before King Edward. It was greatly due 
to him that Society learned that conjuring could be a great success at private 
parties to grown-ups as well as children. Sidney Oldridge, Edward 
Longstaffe, Douglas Beaufort, Sydney Pridmore, James Stuart, Byrd Page, 
and many others took up this sort of work. 

Joseph Bautier, or Bautier de Kolta, as he called himself in the later part of his 
life, was born at Lyons, France, about 1845, and became a performer about 
1867, giving shows in Switzerland and Italy. In 1873 he introduced the 
famous "Flying Birdcage". In 1875 he appeared in London at the Egyptian 
Hall, but not with Maskelyne. In 1876 he was at the Opera Comique. In 1886 
he presented at the Eden Theatre, Paris, his famous "Vanishing Lady" 
illusion, already described. The same year he joined Maskelyne and Cooke. 
This great conjurer died in New Orleans on October 7th, 1903. His wife being 
an Englishwoman, his body was brought to this country and he was buried at 
Hendon Cemetery. 

Verbeck, of whom I have already spoken, appeared upon the conjuring scene 
in 1884. He performed at the Prince's Hall in 1885, and moved to Piccadilly 
Hall in 1886. In 1889 Charles Morritt, the Yorkshire conjurer, joined 
Maskelyne and Cooke's and was with them for about three years. Morritt, 
with his sister Lilian, made his first appearance at the Prince's Hall in 1886, 
and for many years they performed at various places in London and the 
provinces. In 1912 they came under Maskelyne and Devant's management 
again at St. George's Hall, and were also members of the provincial company. 



In the autumn of 1915 Morritt joined forces with Carl Hertz, and they gave a 
joint performance for a short season at the Polytechnic in Regent Street. This 
was not a success, and had a very brief life. 

Douglas Beaufort was chosen by the Foreign Office to visit the Sultan of 
Morocco and impress him with his tricks, demonstrating that he could outdo 
the marabouts. He made the incidents of this visit into a magical sketch and 
appeared at the Egyptian Hall with it in 1892. In March 1893 Maskelyne 
introduced to the public Alban and Stella, clever French performers. In the 
same year James Stuart made a short appearance. It was in 1893 that I myself 
joined Maskelyne. 
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My Magic Life 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Magicians Abroad 

There is little evidence of any remote history of conjuring in America 

before the incursion of European conjurers. This is not to say that magic was 
unknown. The destruction of manuscripts and records by religious fanatics 
may account for this lack of evidence. Indeed, as Central America, Mexico, 
and Peru were centres of as high a civilization as that of China, no doubt the 
peoples of these ancient nations were acquainted with that magic, white or 
black, which we now call conjuring. This deduction is supported by the 
records made by the Spanish fathers who went as missionaries to the newly 
discovered countries in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Medicine-men of the Red Indian tribes were supposed to be able to make 
themselves invisible. The Eskimo and red men in the North, and the Indian 
tribes further south, had been in the habit of using small tricks of conjuring in 
the course of their weird ceremonies. They swallowed or breathed fire, thrust 
swords and arrows down their throats, and apparently swallowed small 
articles and retrieved them from various parts of their persons. Some were 
ventriloquists, and some were expert in producing manifestations while 
apparently secured with ropes or thongs, which last accomplishments may 
have given the Davenport brothers their idea for their cabinet rope tricks. 

As far back as 1723 they invited persons to shoot at them with marked bullets, 
really using balls made of earth and rubbed over with lead, which were 
broken in the barrel of the gun by the use of a ramrod. 

On the whole, it may be said that the history of conjuring in America did not 
commence until 1822, when a magician named Wilson performed in 
Philadelphia. In 1840 Monsieur and Madame Robert from London and the 
European capitals gave entertainments in and around Cincinnati. Then there 







was Wyman, W. H. Young, Joseph Pentland, Henry Horley, Jonathan 
Harrington; also the Italians, Signor Antonio and Signor Vivalla, who 
appeared in the Eastern States. 

John Wyman purchased his apparatus from Anderson, and became somewhat 
prominent with such effects as "The Aerial Suspension", "The Gun Trick", 
"The Magic Cauldron", and "The Sphinx". He also did "The Egg Bag", 
ventriloquism, and an exhibition of marionettes. He retired after conjuring for 
some forty years, and died in New jersey in 1881. 

But the above were not very prominent conjurers, and until about 1875 
conjuring in the States was mainly in the hands of European visitors, such as 
Blitz, Anderson, Alexandra, Heller, and Hermann. 

Canaries, the Greek conjurer, was probably an American. He was only a 
moderate performer. The first really prominent American-born conjurer was 
Harry Kellar. Kellar was born at Erie, Pennsylvania, on July 11th, 1849. He 
was engaged by Harris Hughes, the Fakir of Ava, to assist with his show, and 
it was he who taught him the business. He remained with the Fakir for three 
or four years, and in 1868 joined the Davenport brothers and Fay, with whom 
he travelled until 1873. By this time he had learned all there was to know of 
the rope-tying and cabinet business. He toured South America, and in 1875 
visited England to purchase conjuring apparatus, and at the end of that year 
became associated with two jugglers who were disguised as Chinese, under 
the names of Ling Look, a sword-swallower and fire-eater, and Yamadiva, a 
contortionist and escape performer. With these he made up a troupe, which he 
entitled "The Royal Illusionists". Later on, being joined by David Hayman, 
who performed as Kunard, Kellar took a tour through the Southern States, 
Australia, Java, China, India, and South Africa. Ling Look and Yamadiva 
died at Hong Kong in 1877. Hayman, left in Australia, died about 1900. 

Kellar travelled alone until 1878, when he again came to London and 
acquired an imitation of "Psycho". He opened again at Havana, and 
subsequently performed in other cities in the States, with but small success, in 
1879 he was again in England. He now added to his collection of automata 
"Echo", a cornet player; "Phono", another mechanical musician; and "Clio", 
the drawing figure. These were somewhat palpable imitations of similar 
automata of Maskelyne's, namely "Fanfare", the euphonium player, "Labial", 
and the artist "Zoe". In 1880 he was joined by Haidee Heller and Warren 
Wright, showing Robert Heller's system of second sight. He had the honour of 
appearing before Queen Victoria during this tour. But on the whole he had 
scant success in England, and was soon on his travels again, Egypt, South 
Africa, India, Australia, China, japan, and Java being visited. _ 



In March 1884 he again visited England and acquired some more apparatus 
and appeared in New York after an absence of about six years. For some 
twenty years his chief rival was Alexander Hermann, but after the latter's 
death in 1896 Kellar reigned supreme as the most prominent conjurer in 
America. Year by year Kellar presented in America the novelties of Bautier 
de Kolta, Maskelyne and myself, Morritt, and other European performers. 

Like Hermann, he improved on some of the effects he utilized. He was a good 
showman, and had a gift of artistic presentation, but his claims to have 
invented most of the things he exhibited were unfounded. 

America is the birthplace of specialists. There are the Kings of Cards, Kings 
of Coins, and so on, the chief among them being Howard Thurston and 
Nelson Downs. Howard Thurston was born in Columbia, Ohio, in 1869. He 
became a conjurer at an early age. He saw the great possibilities of the then 
new sleight, back-palming, and built up an act consisting entirely of card 
tricks. This sleight appears to have originated in America, and can be used for 
all sorts of small objects. Nelson Downs, for instance, made great play with 
the same sleight in his act, which consisted mostly of coin tricks. 

In 1900 Thurston performed in London, and on his return to the United States 
he amplified his act with big illusions. In 1906 he made a prolonged tour in 
India and the Far East, and on going back to the States joined forces with 
Kellar, who made him a partner. When the latter retired in 1908, Thurston 
took his place and became, as he is now, the leading conjurer in the States. 

Nate Leipzig is one of the cleverest sleight-of-hand performers living. He was 
born in Stockholm, and went to the States very early in life. He began 
conjuring about 1903, and quickly became famous. One of his first 
performances in England in 1905 was given at St. George's Hall at the Magic 
Circle Grand Seance, and he gained high praise from his fellow-conjurers. 

One of the most successful performers that the States has sent us was Carl 
Hertz, who started conjuring in the mining districts of California. He was born 
in San Francisco in 1859, of Russian parents. For forty years he practised in 
England and on the Continent. He was the first in England to present Bautier 
de Kolta's vanishing lady, "The Flying Birdcage", and the production of 
flowers from a paper bag. No sooner had Bautier produced them in Paris than 
the copyists were at work annexing them and selling them to other conjurers. 

Hertz had the novel experience of presenting a trick in a room of the House of 
Commons to a committee who were enquiring into the alleged cruelties of 



training performing animals. 


Another very successful conjurer who came from the States was the famous 
Chung Ling Soo, who brought to this country a Chinese act on the lines of 
that done by the real Chinese conjurer Ching Ling Foo. Robinson, 
incidentally, was the real name of Chung Ling Soo. 

He was born of Scotch parents in America on April 2nd, 1861. He started life 
as a metal worker, and when he took up conjuring he became chief assistant 
to Alexandra Hermann. On one occasion he made up and performed as 
Hermann when the latter was unable to appear. He had a genius for making- 
up, and he so acted his own part of a Chinaman that I am sure he began to 
think he really was one. Certainly his audiences thought so. He did the old 
gun trick under the title of "The Living Target". This proved as fatal to him as 
it has done to several others. He was accidentally shot through a defect in the 
gun at the Wood Green Empire, London, March 23rd, 1918, and died the next 
day. 

The Great Lafayette, born Sigmund Neuberger, in Munich, in 1872, was also 
an American importation. He made a great success by his fantastic show. "A 
great show" was the only description for it; it could hardly be called a magical 
show. He also had a sad end. He was trapped in a fire which occurred at the 
Empire Theatre, Edinburgh, on May 8th, 1911. Lafayette had escaped, but 
gallantly went back to rescue an animal. 

Horace Goldin was the fastest magician ever seen, and boasted doing 45 
tricks in 17 minutes, enough, in my opinion, to give an audience chronic 
indigestion for magic. He became known as a conjurer in America in 1895. 

He visited the Palace Theatre, London, in July 1901, and has since been to all 
parts of the world. 

Arnold de Biere and Leon are other conjurers of the same style from over the 
water. 

Karl Germain, another visitor from the States, appeared at St. George's Hall 
with great success in 1907. He retired, however, from the art of conjuring, and 
has taken up the practice of the law in his native Cleveland. 

Who has not heard of Harry Houdini, the Handcuff King and escape artist— 
probably one of the greatest showmen who ever lived in the world of 
conjurers? His name became a household word in most countries before he 
died at Detroit in 1926 at the age of 52. He used to go to police stations and 



prisons and escape from any cell or bond they could devise. One of his most 
sensational feats was to escape from a strait-jacket while suspended from a 
crane at the top of a high building. 

Frank van Hoven was an amusing importation from America. He called 
himself "The Mad Conjurer", and everything he attempted went wrong. This 
was done purposely, of course, and his mistakes caused roars of laughter. It is 
said that he got the idea from his first performance, which was so bad that it 
made good. 

Morris F. Raymond, Alfred Benzon, Lawrence Crane, and Claud Golden, 
were the other good performers who came from America. 

Among other conjurers who stayed in America and performed there for many 
years were Harry and Mildred Rouclere, Elma P. Ransom, Roltare (who 
chiefly made sideshow illusions), Frank du Crot-Sargent ("the Merry 
Wizard"), W. J. Hilliar (who was born in London), the "Great Alexandra", 
Hal Merton, and Frederick Eugene Powell. Powell was the best known of 
these, and the first to catch goldfish in the air with a rod and line, an illusion 
said to have been invented by Mingus, one of the old-time conjurers. It was 
first performed by Powell in New York in October 1890, and brought over to 
England by Chung Ling Soo. 

A mysterious French magician of this time was L'Homme Masque, or Le 
Marquis d'O. His real name was De Gago, and he always wore a black mask 
at his performances. He made a feature of the distribution of small gifts- 
cigars, bouquets and sweets. He aroused curiosity wherever he appeared by 
reason of the mask which he constantly wore. 

Germany has not given us many good conjurers. Auzinger, who first utilized 
the magical effects known as "black art", never visited this country. 

We had Jacoby here in 1885 doing rope-tying and two hours of ordinary 
entertainment of no very striking characteristics. The best-known men in 
Germany seemed to be F. W. Conradi of Berlin, and Carl Willman of 
Hamburg. They are both dealers as well as performers. 

The Svengalis were a German couple who did a thought-reading act. In 
England and America M. B. Korarah was also well known as a second-sight 
performer. 


Austrian conjurers were represented by Chevalier Ernst Thorn, a brilliant 



performer, born in 1856. He travelled for forty years with his "Hour in 
Dreamland". 

Rolands was another Austrian conjurer; he had nothing original to show, for 
his performance was based upon those of Lafayette and Goldin. 

Italy has hardly kept pace with other countries in the art of conjuring. The 
best performers sent here were Capretta and Chefalo, who present a smart 
entertainment assisted by a troupe of midgets. 

Denmark has sent us Clement de Lion, who is recognized as a leading 
manipulator of billiard balls. 

Servais Le Roy came from Belgium in 1880, and has proved to be one of the 
best conjurers of modern times. He has also done some excellent illusions, 
usually presenting a combination known as "Le Roy, Talma, and Bosco". 
Talma is his wife, who does a separate act with coins, while Bosco, a clown, 
does a lot of comic business. 

Ever since I can remember, we in Europe have heard wonderful tales of 
Oriental magic, and to many the constant repetition of these often fantastic 
tales has given them a resemblance of authenticity. 

The very first record of this magic comes from Marco Polo, who travelled in 
Kashmir and Thibet and China between 1270 and 1290. The following was 
dictated by him on his return to Venice: 

These people are necromancers, and by their infernal art perform 
the most extraordinary and delusive enchantments that were ever 
seen or heard of. They cause tempests to arise accompanied with 
flashes of lightning and thunderbolts, and produce many other 
marvellous effects. 

Of the Socotraus he tells us they could change the direction of the wind, cause 
the sea to become calm, raise tempests, and occasion shipwrecks. Of the 
magic of Kashmir, which he says had been derived from India, all he records 
is: "The wizards could obscure the light of day." 

He tells a similar story of a Chinese magician, to whom he also ascribes the 
power of preventing rain. 



These sort of marvels have long been the "stock-in-trade" of wizards and 
witches all the world over, probably the result of weather forecasts and some 
knowledge of astrology. Tales of similar marvels are very common. David 
Wunderer, who travelled in Northern Europe in 1590, said he encountered 
some Lapps who were much given to sorcery and would sell a piece of 
knotted rope to a sailor wishing for a favourable wind: untying one knot 
brought a breeze; undoing two knots or three knots made the wind stronger; 
but to loose the fourth knot would raise a tempest and bring destruction to 
ship and crew. 

Three hundred years before, similar powers were credited to the wise woman 
of the Isle of Man by Ranulph Higden, a monk of Chester. In his account of 
that island he says: 

Wommen there sellith schip men winde, as it were i-closed under 
thre knottes of threde, so that the more winde he wol have he will 
unknotte the mo knottes. 

Marco Polo describes in the following words the marvels he saw at the Court 
of the Khan of Tartary: 

When the Grand Khan sits at meals in his hall of state, the table, 
which is placed in the centre, is elevated to the height of about 
eight cubits, and at a distance from it stands a large buffet where 
all the drinking-vessels are arranged. Now, by means of their 
supernatural art, they [i.e. the Bacsi or enchanters], cause the 
flagons of wine, milk or any other beverage to fill the cups 
spontaneously without being touched by the attendants, the cups 
to move through the air until they reach the hand of the Grand 
Khan. As he empties them, they return to the place from whence 
they came. 

Marco Polo admits this marvel can be done by the sages of our own country 
who understand necromancy. 

We are indebted to the Arab Sheikh, Abdullah Mahmed, known as Ibi Batuta 
("the Traveller") for the first account of Indian and Chinese marvels. The 
following description was written in an Arabic manuscript completed in 1355. 
Early in the nineteenth century it was translated and printed—it is the very 



earliest account we possess of the "levitation" and "rope tricks". 

The following he witnessed at the palace of the Emperor at Delhi: 

The Emperor, pointing to me, said. "This is a stranger, show him 
what he has never yet seen." 

One of them assumed the form of a cube and arose from the earth, 
and in this cubic shape he occupied a place in the air over our 
beads. I was so much astonished and terrified at this that I fainted 
and fell to the earth. The Emperor then ordered me some 
medicine which he had with him, and, upon taking this, I 
recovered and sat up. This cubic figure still remained in the air, 
just as it had been. His companion then took a sandal belonging to 
one of those who had come out with him, and struck it upon the 
ground as if he had been angry. The sandal then ascended until it 
became opposite in situation with the cube. He then struck it upon 
the neck and the cube descended to the earth and at last rested on 
the place which it had left. 

The Emperor then told me that the man who took the form of a 
cube was a disciple to the owner of the sandal. "And," continued 
he, "had I not entertained fears for the safety of thy intellect, I 
should have ordered them to have shown thee greater things than 
these." With this, however, I took a palpitation of the heart, and 
the Emperor ordered me medicine, which relieved me. 

Which was perhaps just as well! 

In 1700 Francis Valentin, a Dutch traveller, gives an account of a similar 
levitation, or rather this was most likely the actual occurrence that Batuta saw. 
The account runs as follows: 


A man will go and sit on three sticks put together so as to form a 
tripod; after which, first one stick, then a second, and then a third, 
shall be removed from under him, and the man shall not fall but 
shall still remain sitting in the air. Yet I have spoken with two 
friends who had seen this at one and the same time, and one of 
them, I may add, mistrusting his own eyes, had taken the trouble 
to feel about with a long stick if there was anything on which the 
body rested, and yet, as the gentleman told me, he could neither 
feel nor see any such thing. Still, I could only say that I could not 
believe it, as a thing manifestly contrary to reason. 


It will be noted this is not described first-hand, and was evidently a garbled 
account. 

In the Saturday Magazine of 1832 there is the following circumstantial 
account of a performance given at Tanjore by a Brahmin named Sheshab: 


The performer had with him a stool eighteen inches high, a 
hollow bamboo two feet long and two and a half inches in 
diameter, a roll of antelope skin two feet long and four inches in 
circumference. He and his apparatus were covered by a large 
shawl. Five minutes passed, during which the performer was 
busily occupied, judging from the agitation of the covering. He 
then ordered the shawl to be removed, and when this was done he 
was seen to be sitting cross-legged in the air, his right arm leaning 
on the roll of skin, which was connected with the bamboo, which 
in turn rested over the inlaid brass stars with which the stool was 
ornamented. 


The narrator says that Sheshab remained half an hour in this position, and that 
he saw him do the trick on four occasions. He shrewdly guessed that iron rods 
passed through the bamboo and cylinder and connected with others under the 
performer's clothing. 

From another account we learn that when the performer wished to come down 
he was again covered while he disconnected the apparatus. 

According to Houdini's account, Alexandra Heimburgher, a German conjurer, 
was the first to produce this levitation or suspension in Europe, and in support 


of this he published a bill dated 1850, which hardly bears out the German's 
claim, since Robert Houdin was performing the trick in Paris in 1847.1 have 
also previously described the trick as performed by Sylvester. This was the 
same practically as presented by Houdin, Anderson, Hermann, and Jacobs. 
Robert Houdin, though, undoubtedly gave the trick the artistic setting, 
adapting it from the Indian version. Sylvester's so-called improvement was 
doubtful. 

Another improvement was used by Dr. Lynn, which he called a "double 
suspension", i.e. suspending two persons at once. This again was doubtful. 

When John Nevil Maskelyne took it up the improvement was marked. The 
levitated persons rose slowly in the air without any support whatever. 
Furthermore, a solid steel hoop was passed over the subject from head to foot. 

There have been many descriptions of the mythical "rope trick’ The first is by 
the same Batuta, and runs as follows: 

I was entertained by the Emir in his own house in a most splendid 
manner. At the banquet were present the Khan's jugglers, the 
chief of whom was ordered to show some of his wonders. He then 
took a wooden sphere, in which there were holes and in these 
long straps, and threw it up into the air till it went out of sight, as 
I myself witnessed, while the strap remained in his hand. He then 
commanded one of his disciples to take hold of and ascend by this 
strap, which he did, until he also went out of sight. 

His master then called him three times, and no answer came. He 
then took a knife in his hand, apparently in anger, laid hold of the 
strap and also went quite out of sight. 

He then threw the hand of the boy upon the ground, then his foot, 
then his other hand, then his other foot, then his body, then his 
head. 

He then came down panting for breath, and his clothes were 
stained with blood. The juggler then took the limbs of the boy and 
applied them one to another. He then stamped upon them, and it 
stood up complete and erect. 


I was astonished, and seized, in consequence, by a palpitation of 



the heart, but they gave me some drink and I recovered. 

The judge of the Mohammedans, sitting by my side, swore there 
was neither ascent nor descent, nor cutting away of limbs, but the 
whole was mere juggling. 

Batuta was evidently a palpitating and thirsty soul, and hardly a reliable 
witness. 

In a manuscript purported to be written by the Emperor Jahangier, who ruled 
at Delhi from 1605 to 1627, there is another description of the trick as he was 
supposed to have seen it: 

They produced a chain fifty cubits in length and in my presence 
threw one end of it towards the sky, where it remained as if 
fastened to something in the air. A dog was then brought forward 
and, being placed at the lower end of the chain, immediately ran 
up and, reaching the other end, disappeared in the air. In the same 
manner a hog, a panther, a lion, and a tiger were successfully sent 
up the chain, and all disappeared at the other end. 

At last they took down the chain and put it into a bag, no one ever 
discerning in what way the animals were made to vanish into the 
air in the mysterious manner described. 

After reading this description one can but envy this Emperor's powers of 
imagination. 
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CHAPTER XX 

The Magic of the East 


Another Oriental trick of which much was heard consisted of a rope 

which, when thrown in the air, stiffens itself and in that state is balanced by 
the performer on his head, shoulders, etc. This is achieved by the use of 
jointed bamboo rods of which the joints are made to lock, and the whole thing 
is covered with rope. According to one witness of this, a very small boy 
climbs up to the top, and the rope is so placed that the sun blinds the 
onlookers, especially Europeans, and while their attention is directed to the 
top, the boy slides down the pole or rope and disappears in the crowd. 

This seems to me an unlikely explanation, but is the nearest approach we ever 
could find to the solution, despite our advertised offer of £5,000 a year to any 
juggler who could perform the trick in London. 

Another trick of this class is the "Mango Trick", which is presented by Indian 
jugglers, but which would not be possible in Britain. It has been done here by 
the Indian jugglers, and caused only a mild surprise—very different from the 
stories and descriptions one hears of the trick. 

According to travellers' tales of this trick, Bengalee conjurers, having been 
asked to produce a mulberry tree, planted ten seeds, which in a few minutes 
produced trees which grew and spread out branches and yielded excellent 
fruit. In like manner, apple, fig, almond, walnut, and mango trees were 
produced, and, to crown all, there appeared among the foliage birds of such 
surprising beauty and colour and shape and melody of song that the world 
never saw before. 


At the close of the operation the foliage, as in the autumn, was seen to put on 
its varied tints, the trees gradually disappearing into the earth from which they 







were made to spring. 


For the sake of comparison with this fantastic account, here is a description 
given by Jacolliot, who, having seen the trick performed several times, asked 
the Fakir Covindasamy to perform it in the judge's room, under what he 
fondly imagined would be test conditions. 

The judge ordered his servant to have a flower-pot filled with earth taken 
from an ants' hill and to bring some seeds of different sorts. 

In less than a quarter of an hour my servant had returned with the 
articles required. I took them from his hands and dismissed him, 
not wishing to leave him in communication with Covindasamy. 

To the latter I handed the flower-pot, filled with a whitish earth 
which must have been entirely saturated with that milky fluid 
which the (caria) ants secrete and deposit upon every particle of 
earth, however small, which they use for building purposes. 

When the fakir deemed that it was in proper condition, he asked 
me to give him the seed that I had selected, as well as about a foot 
and a half of some white cloth. I chose at random a papaw seed 
from among those which my servant had brought me. Before 
handing it to him I asked him if he would allow me to mark it. 

Being answered in the affirmative, I made a slight cut in its outer 
skin. 

Fie then planted the seed in the earth, which was now in the state 
of liquid mud, thrusting the seven-knotted stick—which, being a 
sign of his initiation, he never laid aside—into one corner of the 
vessel and using it as a prop to hold up the piece of muslin which 
I had just given him. 

After hiding from sight in this manner the object upon which he 
was to operate, he sat down upon the floor, stretched both hands 
horizontally above him, and gradually fell into a deep cataleptic 
sleep. 

After two hours of this, during which Jacolliot, took another seat, 
alternately directing my attention to the course of the Ganges and 
to the fakir, that I might not be exposed to too direct and steady 
an influence from him, the fakir awoke. He made signs to me to 




approach. Moving the muslin that hid the flower-pot, he then 
pointed out to me a young stalk of papaw. fresh and green, nearly 
eight inches high. Anticipating my thoughts, he thrust his fingers 
into the ground, which meanwhile had parted with nearly all its 
moisture, and, carefully taking up the young plant, he showed me 
on one of the two cuticles, still adhering to the roots, the cut that I 
had made two hours previously. 

Jacolliot, adds that at least fifteen days are required for the ordinary 
germination of the papaw seed. 

The Indian conjurers who have visited Western lands have disclosed the 
secrets of this trick, and they invariably carry it further than the above 
description, repeating the process of covering up the plant until it grows in 
stages to a full-grown size, bearing fruit. 

The initiated know how simple the secrets of this trick are, and how 
exaggerated the descriptions are that reach us from travellers. 

It must, however, be admitted that some of the effects alleged to have been 
produced even in recent times by the brahminic fakirs of India are quite 
beyond anything done by the ordinary jugglers. They are difficult to explain 
by any recognized principles of conjuring-provided, of course, that we accept 
as strictly accurate the accounts given of the performances by those who say 
they have witnessed them. 

There is, for instance, a trick described at length by Jacolliot, in his book, 
under the title of "The Leaf Dance", in which fig leaves are impaled by the 
spectator upon the bamboo rods stuck by him in a wood board and placed at a 
distance of four yards. The leaves rose and fell on the rods to spell out 
(presumably in French) the name and date and place of death of a friend who 
had died in France twenty years before. 

One is forced to the conclusion that either Jacolliot, imagined the whole 
affair, or omitted some important details in his description, or that there were 
spirits about, although it is difficult to see how a spirit "familiar" of a brahmin 
fakir could know anything of an unimportant place in France. 

Here is a description of tricks performed before his late Majesty King Edward 
VII when, as Prince of Wales, he visited India in 1875. Great efforts were 
made to show him the best of the native tricks, and selected troupes of 



jugglers twice performed before him, on November 11th at Bombay, and at 
Madras, on December 17th. 

At Bombay the juggler and the snake-charmer first showed off all the 
orthodox tricks of the confraternity. They made clever passes, swallowed and 
spat out fire, exhibited an inexhaustible water-vessel, and walked on wooden 
pattens held on by the feet making a vacuum with the sole. Then a juggler 
suddenly produced two cobras from out of one of the baskets, which had been 
turned over inside out. In the meantime a mango seed which had been placed 
in the earth was growing rapidly, and the old fellow, in the interval of snake¬ 
charming, exposed a bright green tree, some eight inches high, in the ground, 
where he had apparently only put in a seed covered with a dirty cloth. 

Then another of the famous legerdemain feats of the Indian juggler was 
executed. A shallow basket about eighteen inches high and three feet broad, 
with a cover, was placed before the Prince. It was plain there was no deceit: it 
was a basket and nothing more nor less. It was put on the bare earth before the 
spectators' eyes. A lad of twelve or so, slight of figure and pleasant of face, 
with not an article of dress on him save his loincloth and turban, then came 
out from the group of natives near at hand. The juggler, chattering the while, 
bound him up hand and foot with strong twine. Then a sack of strong netting 
was slipped over the lad, who was squeezed down on his haunches so that the 
cords could be tied securely over his head. The fakir then lifted him from the 
ground to show how securely the sack was fastened. He put the boy into the 
basket with great force as it seemed, and appeared to have some difficulty in 
fitting the lid on the top. When that was done, the old juggler began to talk to 
the basket. Presently the lid was agitated , the cord and net were jerked out on 
to the ground. The juggler ran at the basket, jumped on the top, stamped on it 
in a fury, crashed the lid, took a stick and drove it through the wickerwork. He 
lifted up the lid. The basket was empty! Then came a voice as of the lad who 
had been inside it, and lo! up in the branches of one of the trees near by was 
just such a youth! Certainly a very clever trick, and done with the most simple 
adjuncts. 

The performance at Madras was very similar. The first juggler, Madhir Sahib, 
put down a small basket. He chattered at it, and lo! there was an egg on the 
carpet; then he put the basket over the egg, chattered at it, turned it over, and 
out walked a pretty pigeon. Next Madhir placed another egg under the basket. 
After incantations, out strutted the first pigeon and another exactly like it. 

Madhir Sahib did other things, but none so striking, though peas under a 
thimble have before now exercised the finest intellects and baffled the 
greatest ingenuity. _ 



Poolee, who came next, converted himself into a magazine of horrors: took 
live scorpions out of his mouth, spat out stones as large as plums and 
swallowed them. Then reversed the process and produced from internal 
depths large and small nails and string, until there was a pile of his products 
before the Prince. 

The basket trick was then performed by Ghoodoo. A girl was forced into a 
shallow basket, and Ghoodoo proceeded to inveigh against her as if he were 
counsel in a divorce case; finally he thrust a sword through the basket and 
pretended to gloat over the blood on the blade; but when the eyes of the 
audience were turned on a child whom Ghoodoo seized and pretended to 
behead, a sharp-eyed lady saw the girl gliding like a shadow out of the basket. 
Both of these descriptions are culled from the Prince of Wales' Tour-a Diary 
in India, by W. A. Russell, London, 1877, and can be taken as authentic 
accounts of actual happenings. 

Mr. Clarke gives it as his opinion that Egypt was probably the real birthplace 
of magic art, and quotes Lane's description given in his book Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians, published in 1836. The description is as 
follows: 


Performers of "sleight-of-hand tricks", who are called Howah (in 
the singular Hawee) are numerous in Cairo; they generally 
perform in public places, collecting a ring of spectators round 
them, from some of whom they receive small voluntary 
contributions during and after their performances. They are most 
frequently seen on the occasions of public festivals, and often also 
at other times by indecent jests and actions they attract as much 
applause as they do by other means. 

The Hawee performs a great variety of tricks and generally has 
two boys to assist him. From a large leather bag he takes out four 
or five snakes of a largish size. One of these he places on the 
ground, and makes it erect its head and part of its body; another 
he puts round the head of one of the boys like a turban, and two 
more over the boy’s neck. He takes them off, opens the boy’s 
mouth, and apparently passes the bolt of a kind of padlock 
through his cheek and locks it, and then, in appearance, forces an 
iron spike into the boy’s throat-the spike being really pushed into 
a wooden handle. 



He also performs another trick of the same kind by placing the 
boy on the ground, putting the edge of a knife upon his nose and 
knocking the blade until half of its width seems to have entered. 

The tricks which the Hawee performs alone are, however, more 
amusing. He draws great quantities of various coloured silks from 
his mouth, and winds it on his arm; puts cotton in his mouth and 
blows out fire; takes out of his mouth a great number of round 
pieces of tin-like dollars; and, in appearance, an earthen pipe- 
bowl from his nose. 

Most of their "Sleight of hand" performances are nearly similar to 
those exhibited of the same class in our own and other countries. 
Taking a silver finger-ring from one of the bystanders, he will put 
it into a little box, blow his shell and say 'Efreet!' (change it). He 
then opens the box and shows in it a different ring; shuts the box 
again opens it and shows the first ring; shuts it a third time; opens 
it and shows a melted lump of silver, which he declares to be the 
ring melted, and offers it to the owner. The latter insists on having 
his ring in its original state. The Hawee then asks for five or ten 
faddahs (equivalent to a farthing or halfpenny) to recast it, and, 
having obtained this, opens the box again and takes out the 
perfect ring. 

He next takes a larger covered box, puts the skull-cap of one of 
his boys in it, blows his shell, opens the box, and out comes a 
rabbit—the cap seems to have gone. He puts the rabbit in again, 
covers the box, removes it, and out run two little chickens. These 
he puts in again, blows his shell, uncovers the box, and shows it 
full of "fateerehs" (pancakes) and "kunajeh" (which resembles 
vermicelli). He tells his boys to eat its contents. They refuse to do 
it without honey, so he then takes a small jug, turns it upside 
down to show it is empty and blows his shell, then hands the jug 
full of honey. The boys, having eaten, ask for water to wash their 
hands. The Hawee takes the same jug and hands it filled with 
water in the same manner. 

He takes the box again and asks for the cup, blows his shell, 
uncovers the box, and pours out from it into the boy’s lap (the 
lower part of his shirt held up) four or five small snakes. The boy, 
in apparent fright, throws them down and demands his cap. The 
Hawee puts the snakes back into the box, blows his shell, 



uncovers the box, and takes out the cap. 

Another of his common tricks is to put a number of slips of white 
paper into a tinned copper vessel, a "tisht" (or jar) of a seller of 
sherbet, and take them out dyed various colours. He pours water 
into the same vessel, puts in a piece of linen, then gives to the 
spectators to drink some of the contents of the vessel changed to 
sherbet of sugar. Sometimes he apparently cuts in two a muslin 
shawl, or burns it in the middle, and then restores it whole. Often 
he strips himself of all his clothes, except his drawers, and tells 
two persons to bind him hand and feet and put him in a sack. This 
done, he asks for a piastre (about 2141), and someone tells him he 
shall have it if he puts out his hand and takes it. He puts out his 
hand free, draws it back, is then taken out of the sack, bound as at 
first he is put in; again comes out unbound, handing to the 
spectators a small tray on which are four or five little plates filled 
with various eatables. If the performance be at night, several 
small lighted candles are placed around, and the spectators eat the 
food. 

There is another class of juggler in Cairo, called Keeyem (or in 
the singular Keiyim). In most of his performances the Keiyim, 
has an assistant. In one, for instance, the latter places upon the 
ground twenty-nine small pieces of stone. He sits upon the ground 
and these are arranged before him, the Keiyim having gone a few 
yards distance from him. This assistant desires one of the 
spectators to place a piece of money under one of the bits of 
stone. This being done, he calls back the Keiyini and informs him 
a piece of money has been hidden and asks him to point out 
where it is; which the conjurer immediately does. The secret of 
this trick is very simple. 

The twenty-nine pieces of stone represent the letters of the Arabic 
alphabet, and the person who desires the Keiyim to show where 
the money is concealed commences his address to the latter with 
the letter represented by the stone which covers the coin. In the 
same manner, or by means of signs made by the assistant, the 
Keiyim is enabled to tell the name of any person present, or the 
words of a song that has been repeated in his absence, the name 
of the song having been whispered to his assistant. 


Linga-Singh, an Indian conjurer who has been performing in England for 



some years, presents illusions and tricks mostly of Western origin. He gives a 
far better performance, to my mind, than any other Indian conjurer I have 
seen. 

Narck Shah also gives a splendid performance under the name of Yoga. He 
has a novel version of the basket trick, using a huge brass bowl instead of the 
usual bucket. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Magic To-Day and To-Morrow 

XhE foregoing peeps into the past history, which I have had the privilege of 

culling from Mr. Sidney Clarke's investigations of the subject, seem to me to 
prove one thing very clearly: that magicians are not a very inventive race. It 
appears that they have used almost the same material since the beginning, and 
that conjurer after conjurer has rung the changes upon the basic tricks of his 
predecessors. 

What, then, of the present position of conjuring? it seems to me to lack one 
thing that the forerunners had in abundance: the "atmosphere" of mystery, 
without which no conjuring is really convincing. 

The old-time conjurers were all personalities—either personalities built up 
with sheer artistry, or personalities due to the character of the individual. 
Nowadays we have a great many more conjurers and few outstanding leaders. 
One advantage undoubtedly conjuring has gained is that it is now recognized 
as an intellectual amusement or recreation, and has made immense strides in 
social recognition. 

This, no doubt, is due in great measure to the literature on the subject, which 
has increased enormously of late years. There are cheap textbooks which 
broadcast magical methods and secrets; there are regular monthly magazines, 
such as the Sphinx, the Magician, and quarterly magazines, such as the Magic 
Wand, which perform a similar service. 

Also in most countries there are societies of conjurers, such as the Magic 
Circle and the Magicians' Club in England, the Society of American 
Magicians, with headquarters in New York and affiliated societies in many of 
the other States; and the Magic Circle also has numerous prominent societies 







affiliated with it. 


The members of these societies all have some interest in conjuring—they help 
to elevate the art—but I am afraid they disseminate its secrets too quickly. 

They are so constantly showing them to each other and talking about them 
that the secret is apt to become valueless in too short a time. 

The cumulative effect of this is to rob a trick or illusion of its mystery. 

Perhaps the modern performer is under the false impression that there is no 
time to create an "atmosphere" of mystery nowadays. At all events some of 
them present their tricks in such rapid succession as to simply bewilder the 
spectator; while others do very few tricks, being content to fill up with a lot of 
"patter". 

In either case this is disappointing to the public. In the first place the spectator 
is disappointed because he cannot assimilate what is put before him, and 
therefore gets no magic, only a bewildered sense of having seen a lot of 
puzzles so quickly presented that he could not describe one of them. In the 
second instance he feels cheated because he expected to see "magic", and is 
obliged to witness a long performance by a comedian. 

Again, it may be that the scientific achievements of the age have become 
superior to magic. I refer to such modern miracles as the wireless, X-rays, 
aviation, and the cinema. In my opinion, however, magic will hold its own 
with any scientific marvel if properly presented with the necessary 
atmosphere of mystery. 

Even the greatest scientists have been puzzled by magic properly presented, 
because it is an entirely new field to them, and cannot be approached from the 
angle to which they are accustomed. 

Only the other day I noticed an article in an evening paper describing a 
gathering of magicians, in which the critic described the performers as "leg- 
pullers" and deplored that the air of "mystery" was lacking. There seems to 
me to be too much of this sort of performance. Performances that only give 
that impression to the public are regrettable. 

There appears, too, to be a tendency nowadays to commercialize tricks. 
Anyone can walk into a big store and see tricks and their secrets freely 
displayed by an assistant who may be demonstrating to a customer. He takes 
no care to conceal the secret from other onlookers, who are simply, perhaps, 
passing through the department without any intention of buying tricks, or any 



thought of them. 


This inevitably tends to give the public the impression that conjuring tricks 
are like puzzles which can be bought at tea-time and presented with great 
success after dinner. They take them home, and, of course, make a hopeless 
mess of them. As a matter of fact, there is nothing in the entertainment line 
that requires more careful rehearsal than a conjuring trick. Even the most self- 
contained mechanical tricks require well-planned presentation. 

First it has to be rehearsed in detail to know how to handle the apparatus to 
the best advantage. Having done that, one has to sit down and write the words 
of the play as it were; even if it is to be performed in silence there is a certain 
amount of acting to be arranged for. Unless certain "business" is arranged a 
trick will always fall flat. 

Having arranged or written the "business", or patter, the conjurer has to learn 
his part as an actor. The action must suit the words in every detail, and the 
whole thing has to be carefully rehearsed. Only by this means, in my opinion, 
can you give the perfect performance which appears both spontaneous and 
easy. 

We can see by reading the past history of conjuring how rare a new trick is. In 
the old days when such a trick was discovered the secret was jealously 
guarded by a few; now it is seized upon by some dealer and advertised like 
somebody's pills, bought by amateur conjurers all the world over, and 
performed here, there, and everywhere in an incomplete way without any 
attempt at proper dramatic setting. Even if a professional conjurer does 
produce it and give it its due value, it is so hackneyed by the untrained 
performers that it too becomes stale and voted "old". 

The amateur is too apt to think when he buys a trick that he can pull the string 
and the figure will work. This does not happen in the case of a book which 
instructs him how to do a trick. He has to practise more or less to understand 
the method, which is good discipline and saves him from being a mere 
exhibitor of tricks which appear to the audience like puzzles and make no 
lasting impression upon their minds. 

Perhaps the most beautiful thing in the universe is harmony, or unity. A 
perfect work of art is one harmonious whole. This perfect result cannot be 
obtained in any haphazard method; it must all be arranged. Once complete, it 
cannot be broken in any part without destroying the whole structure; one part 
must support another and must dovetail in so perfectly that it is impossible to 



tell them apart. The plan must be perfectly conceived and carried out. 

It is a popular mistake to think that the mere manipulation is conjuring; 
conjuring is a little play in itself, and the actor playing the part of the conjurer 
must be suited to the part exactly. It must not be presented too quickly, which 
is bewildering; or too slowly, which is boring. The performer must choose the 
middle course, and then both he and his audience will be in harmony. 

I should like it to be clearly understood, however, that I welcome the amateur. 
Amateurs are a great blessing to any art, but the very nature of magic makes it 
an art to be practised in secret, not broadcast and discussed with all one's 
friends. The air of "mystery" must be maintained or surely magic will die. 

I would plead with magical societies to pay more attention to producing the 
entertainments they allow their members to give, and especially to veto 
repetition of one trick by different performers on the same programme. 

For much the same reason I do not think that conjuring can be reproduced by 
"Talkies" with any satisfactory effect. The public know too well that almost 
any effect can be produced by camera tricks. 

Nor can conjuring, as an entertainment, be reproduced on the wireless with 
satisfactory results, unless television is called into play later on. Even then I 
doubt whether it will carry a sense of reality with it. Certainly conjuring 
cannot be produced by the gramophone. These means will give satisfactory 
reproductions of almost any other forms of entertainment, but conjuring can 
only be produced properly by living performers—and long may the performers 
live! 

Looking forward, I have no fear for the future of conjuring, but, alas, I am a 
magician and not a prophet. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

A Magician's Curtain 


lo return, in conclusion, to the incidents of my own lifetime devoted to the 

beloved art of magic, there are many happy memories which shine as beacon 
lights in a pleasant past. 

I have had, I suppose, my share of compliments—enough, at least, for my 
liking and deserts—but the praise I prized most perhaps was the recognition of 
my fellow-conjurers on February 22nd, 1913, when they presented me with 
an illuminated address with the following words: 


St. George's Hall, 

London. 

Those whose names are written below ask you to accept from us 
this tribute to your work as a magician. Your career has been 
honourable, alike to yourself and to the cause of magic. It is 
worthy of the praise of the magicians of the world, and, as 
representing them, we give it that praise. Throughout it you have 
aimed high; throughout it you have striven consistently for artistic 
perfection; throughout it you have attained that perfection; 
throughout it you have been an influence for good in the matter of 
the public taste as regards amusements; throughout it, in a phrase, 
you have been a magician without fear and without reproach. The 
art of magic is the richer and the fuller for your work. The effects 
of that work are apparent, too, and are fully appreciated by all of 
us. We realize that much of the present great popularity of magic, 
much of the public esteem now enjoyed by magicians, is due to 
you. You were one of the company of artists who appeared at the 







recent Music Hall Royal Command Performance at the Palace 
Theatre, London. Your inclusion in that small but distinguished 
company was a compliment to yourself. It was also a compliment 
to your fellow magicians. 

Their work was recognized as well as yours. They shared with 
you the applause of the King and Queen at the conclusion of your 
turn. 

Among the subscribers to this address are British magicians, 

American magicians, French magicians, German magicians, and 
magicians of other nationalities; so far as our art is concerned, 
however, we can on occasion be one people without regard to 
geographical boundaries. This is such an occasion. 

We join together to-day to express our appreciation of your work 
and our admiration of your achievements. 

As representing the magicians of the world, we congratulate you 
on your past triumphs, we prophesy for you triumphs as great in 
the years to come, and we assure you a permanent place in the 
hierarchy of Magic. 

This was signed by most of the principal conjurers all over the world. The 
presentation included a handsome service of silver plate, and was given at St. 
George's Hall during a reception at which four hundred friends attended a 
never-to-be-forgotten night. 

I have had, too, my experience of the reverse side of the picture of life. 
Troubles seemed to commence for me, as for so many others, with the Great 
War. I began to show signs of a nervous breakdown, and I decided, on the 
advice of doctors, to give up the anxiety of the St. George's Hall. I reached an 
amicable settlement at which the other partners bought out my share, and the 
Maskelynes once more became the sole owners of the property. My dear old 
Chief passed away in 1918, and his grandsons are still carrying on the 
business. Long may it flourish! 

In spite of the war, I was still carrying on a triumphant tour through the 
provinces, though my career as an actual performer was nearing its end. A 
nervous disease called paralysis agitans overcame me at last, and has 
incapacitated me from giving any performances since 1920. 



To-day I am still giving lessons and producing effects, my love of magic as 
real and as unquenchable as it was fifty years ago, when, as a boy, I first 
bought my shilling trick. I fear I shall never tread the stage again, but if I have 
upheld the great traditions of our beloved art, then, at least, I am content. 
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Appendix I 

Programmes at the Egyptian Hall and on Tour from 1886 to 

1904 


1886. Autumn Tour. 

Zoe. Plates. Mental Telepathy with Zoe. "Elixir Vitae." Vanishing Lady performed 
by Mr. Nevil Maskelyne. Verne. Organ. Daffy. 

1886. Christmas. 

Plates. "Elixir." "Will, the Witch." Organ. De Kolta. Black Magic. Vanishing 
Lady. 

1887. May. 

Plates. De Kolta. Cocoon. Organ. "Will, the Witch." 

1887. Nov. 4. 

Press representation of "Arcana." 

1887. Nov. 8. 

"Arcana." Organ. "Cleopatra's Needle" (originally produced in 1880). 

1888. Tour. 

Zoe. Plates. Veme. Organ. "Will, the Witch." 

1888. Manchester. 

Same programme, omitting Zoe and including first performance of "The 
Bloomsbury Propaganders". 

1889. August. 

Plates. "Propaganders." Ganthony. Morritt's Thought-reading (first appearance). 


1889. Christmas. 

Plates. Morritt's Thought-reading and Conjuring (first time). Organ. "Will, the 







Witch." 

1890. August. 

Plates. Morritt (as before). Organ. Daffy. 

1890. Sept. 

Morning programme: Plates. Organ. Morritt. "Will, the Witch." 
Evening programme: Plates. "Elixir." Morritt. Daffy. 


1890. 


"Propaganders." Morritt's Shadows and Conjuring. Organ. "Will, the Witch." 
Evening programme: Plates. "Elixir." Morritt. Daffy. 


1891. Easter. 

Same. 

1891. May 8. 

De Kolta with Flying Cage and "The Captive's Flight". 

1891. May. 

Same programme as at Easter, with addition Of De Kolta's mysteries instead of 
Morritt's conjuring. 

1891. August. 

The same, without De Kolta. Afternoon and evening. 


1891. 


Later.—Same in afternoon, but including "Propaganders" instead of Daffy in 
evening. 


1891. Sept. 29. 

Morning programme: "Propaganders." Morritt. Plates. Organ. "Oh!" (the joint 
invention of Mr. Nevil Maskelyne and Mr. Morritt. First performance). 
Evening programme: Plates. Morritt. "Oh!" Shadows. Organ. Daffy. 

1891. Christmas. 

Morning programme: Plates. Morritt. "Oh!" Organ. "Propaganders." 

Evening programme: "Elixir." Morritt. "Oh!" Shadows. Organ. Daffy. 


1892. August. 

Morning programme: "Propaganders." Mr. James Stuart in Sleight-of-Hand. "Oh. 
Organ! "Elixir." 

Evening programme: Same except Daffy instead of "Elixir". 


1892. Oct. 

Same programme except Douglas Beaufort took place of Mr. Stuart. 



1892. Christmas. 

"Propaganders." Conjuring Dog with Louis Duprez. Verne. Organ. "Arcana" 
(invented by J. N. Maskelyne; written by N. Maskelyne). 

1893. March. 

"Propaganders." Alban and Stella. Organ. First appearance of Spurr. "Arcana." 

1893. August. 

First appearance of Mr. Devant. Spurr. Organ. Daffy. 

1893. Sept. 

Production of "The Artist's Dream". 

1893. Christmas. 

Plates. "The Artist's Dream." Spurr. Devant. Organ. "Elixir." Evening programme 
the same except Daffy instead of "Elixir". 

1894. Easter. 

"Propaganders." "The Artist's Dream." Plates. Organ. Devant (with Shadows). 
"Elixir." 

1894. August. 

Plates. Dream. Organ. Devant. Production of "Modern Witchery" (invented by J. 
N. Maskelyne; written by N. Maskelyne). 

1895. March. 

Plates. Devant. First appearance of R. A. Roberts (Musical sketch). Organ. 
"Modem Witchery." 

1895. Easter. 

Plates. Devant (with new illusion, "Birth of Flora'). Roberts (with Hats), and Piano 
Sketch. Organ. "Modern Witchery." 

1895. Christmas. 

Devant with new tricks, including "Phcenix" (mechanism by N. Maskelyne). 

"Birth of Flora." Roberts. Organ. "Will, the Witch." 

1896. Easter. 

Devant. First production of Animated Photos. Roberts. Organ. "Will, the Witch." 

1896. Christmas. 

Devant. Animated Photos. Roberts. Chameleon. Organ. "Will, the Witch." 


1897. Easter to Easter 1898. 

Devant. Animated Photos. Reappearance of Mr. Spurr. 



1897. Sept. 

Evening programme: Devant. Photos. Roberts with "Lucinda's Elopement." Organ. 
Daffy. 

1898. May 7. 

Plates. Devant (Conjuring and Shadows). Organ. Photos. "Trapped by Magic" 

(first appearance of Miss Bruce). 

1898. May 14. 

Devant. Photos. Spurr. "Trapped by Magic" (invented and written by J. N. 
Maskelyne. First time of using hoop in suspension, also first appearance of Mr. 
Devant in sketch). Sketch actually produced on May 7, 1898. 

1898. Dec. 

Gnomes' Grot. Spurr. Photos. "Trapped by Magic." 

1899. Christmas. 

Gnomes' Grot. Plates. Photos. Devant. "Will, the Witch." 

1899. May. 

Provincial Company commenced tour. 

1900. Easter. 

Plates. Photos with Organ. Devant. "My Twin Spirit" (written and invented by J. 

N. Maskelyne). 

1900. August. 

Second tour of Provincial Company. 

1900. August. 

First appearance of Valadon (Tuppeny Tubes). 

1900. Christmas. 

Photos. Thought-reading by Valadon. "Twin Spirit." Locke's lantern pictures. 

1901. April 2. 

First production of "The Entranced Fakir." Valadon. Photos. Thought-reading. 

1901. August. 

Third tour of Provincial Company. 


1902. Midsummer. 

Plates. Valadon. Photos. "Fa ki r" (Valadon in "Fakir", playing Chin Chu, Chinese 
conjurer). 


1902. August. 



Fourth tour of Provincial Company. 


1902. Christmas. 

Valadon. Photos. Organ. Locke with lantern effects. Chinese Conjuring by 
Valadon. Production of "The Philosopher's Stone" (written and invented by N. 
Maskelyne). 

1903. August. 

Fifth tour of Provincial Company. 

1903. Christmas. 

Valadon, with "Well, I'm " and "The Drum that Can't be Beaten." Photos. Phil 
Stone. 

1904. Christmas. 

First appearance of Mr. Martin Chapender and Mr. Graham's Marionettes. Photos. 
Phil Stone, etc. 

1904. August. 

Sixth tour of Provincial Company. 

1904. Christmas. 

Christmas programme under the management of Mr. Martin Chapender, presenting 
Mr. Nelson Jackson, Mr. Graham. Photos. Mr. Chapender with Conjuring and 
"Well, I'm—" and Miss Elice in recitals, illustrated by Mr. Locke's lantern pictures. 

1904. Christmas. 

Removal by Mr. Maskelyne to St. George's Hall. 


Synopsis of Programmes, etc., Arranged and Presented 
at St. George's Hall since January 1905. 

1905. Jan.2. 

"The Coming Race", a magical drama in a prologue and three acts, dramatized by 
David Christie Murray and Nevil Maskelyne. Run concluded on Feb. 25, 1905. 

1905. Feb.26. 

A season of concerts commenced and continued until April 15, 1905. 


1905. April 8. 

At a Saturday popular concert, arranged chiefly by Mr. Facer, there appeared for 
the first time as an entertainer at St. George's Hall, Mr. Barclay Gammon, also Mr. 
Harry May Hemsley and Mr. Warren. Miss Marta Cunningham also appeared on 




the occasion. 


1905. April 22. 

(Afternoons and evenings). Gintaro. Animated Photos. "St. Valentine's Eve." Mr. 
Devant (as above) and "The Hermit of Killarney." 

1905. April 24. 

(Afternoons.) A Feast of Magic in which Mr. Devant presented "The Burmese 
Gong", "The Sylph", "Silver Belles", "Problem of Diogenes" ["Problem of 
Diogenes" was printed on programme, but not presented until April 10th, 1906.], 
"Paper Pictures", Mental Magnetism (assisted by Miss Dora Devant) and the 
"Mystic Kettle". Mr. J. N. Maskelyne presented "Oh!" and appeared in "The 
Hermit of Killarney", an elaboration of a sketch performed at the Egyptian Hall. 
Mr. Gintaro also appeared, and Mr. Nevil Maskelyne introduced the Animated 
Photographs. 

1905. May 24. 

(Matinees Weds, and Sats. only). "Shades of Shifters." Gintaro. "The Hermit of 
Killarney." Mr. Devant. "Oh!" (Mr. J. N. Maskelyne). Photos. 

1905. July 6 

Performance of "Caste" under the direction of the Rev. E. Spero. 

1905. July 22. 

Performance by the London Academy of Music. 

1905. Aug. 2. 

Concert by Miss Sizer. 

1905. Aug. 7. 

First performance under the management of Maskelyne and Devant. Gintaro. 
Shades of Shifters. Mystic Kettle. Sylph. Mental Magnetism. Burmese Gong. "The 
Mascot Moth" (first time) and "Will, the Witch", in which both Mr. J. N. and Nevil 
Maskelyne appeared 

1905. Autumn. 

Provincial tour by Mr. J. N. Maskelyne, in which he presented the Mystic Kettle, 
Plate Spinning, etc., also appeared in "WW, the Witch." Mr. Broughton Black and 
Mr. Lebert also performed. 

1905. Sept. 8 

Gintaro. Shades of Shifters. Artist's Dream. Mr. Devant in magical problems, 
including Sylph, Mental Magnetism, Burmese Gong and Kettle. Photos. "The 
Mascot Moth", in which Messrs. Nevil Maskelyne, Devant, Hermann, Glenrose, 
and Mesdames Bruce and Grogan appeared. "The Enchanted Hive." 


1905. Nov. 13. 



Same programme except Tamamoto instead of Gintaro. 


1905. Nov. 24 to Dec. 18. 

Season of Amateur Dramatic Club performances. 

1905. Nov. 25. 

Music Hall Tour of Burmese Gong by Mr. Max Sterling. 

1905. Dec. 21. 

Same as Nov. 13, excluding Artist's Dream. 

1906. Jan. 6. 

Music Hall Tour of Burmese Gong by Mr. Warren, and in Paris (Hardinge). 

1906. Feb. 26. 

Gintaro. Shades of Shifters. Mr. Devant in Magical Problems, Mental Magnetism, 
Burmese Gong and Kettle. "The Enchanted Hive." Tamamoto. Mr. Barday 
Gammon (first appearance in Maskelyne and Devant programme). "The Mascot 
Moth." 

1906. March 5. 

"A Trick without a Title" ("New Page"), for a prize of £50 was offered, for best 
title. 

1906. March 8. 

Gintaro. Devant with Magical Problems, Mental Magnetism and Gong. "The 
Enchanted Hive." Tamamoto. Mr. J. N. Maskelyne presenting Mystic Kettle and 
"A Trick without a Title." Mr. Nelson Hardy (first time). "The Mascot Moth." 

1906. March 9. 

Same except Mr. Gammon in place of Mr. Hardy. 

1906. March 29. 

Wyndham Dramatic Club. 

1906. March 31. 

Hampstead Dramatic Society. 

1906. April 10. 

First Grand Seance of the Magic Circle, in which Messrs. J. N. Maskelyne, 

Devant, Gammon, Leipsig, Sterling, Joad Heteb, Gintaro, Codings, C. 0. Williams, 
Vallance, Mackenzie, Hemsley, and Minns appeared. 


1906. April 11. 

Dramatic performance in aid of Guy's Hospital. 



1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

1907. 

1907. 


April 14. 

Gintaro. Warren. "The Enchanted Hive." Mr. Devant with Magical Problems and 
Mental Magnetism. Mr. John Warren presenting Burmese Gong. Mr. J. N. 
Maskelyne presenting "A Trick without a Title." Mr. Barclay Gammon and "The 
Mascot Moth." 

April 16. 

Same including Tamamoto and Warren's "Vent." 

May 18. 

Warren with Gong and Vent. Tamamoto. Mr. J. N. Maskelyne with "New Page." 
Mr. Devant with Diogenes, Mental Magnetism, etc. Barclay Gammon, "The 
Mascot Moth", and "Dr. Harley's Experiment" (first time). 

June 30 to July 3. 

Dramatic Performances. 

July 14 to July 28. 

Touring Company performing at Ramsgate, Brighton, and Eastbourne. 

Programme: Mr. J. N. Maskelyne, Plate Spinning. "Dr. Harley's Experiment." Mr. 
John Warren. Mr. Devant. 

August 4. 

Same programme as May 18. 

August 30. 

First performance of "Daylight Ghosts." 

October 22. 

Gintaro. Hemsley. Mr. J. N. Maskelyne, "New Page." Mr. Devant presenting Point 
of View, Triangle, New Aladdin's Lamp, Diogenes, Mental Magnetism. Mr. J. N. 
Maskelyne presenting for first time "A Side Issue." Mr. Gammon. Daylight 
Ghosts. 

Dec. 10. 

Same, except Joad Heteb (Selbit) in place of Gintaro. 

Jan. 14. 

Mr. Charles Pond. 

Jan. 14. 

Evening: "The Magician's Heart" (first performance). 

Jan. 31. 

Mr. Percy French. 


1907. Feb. 25. 



Gintaro. Hemsley. Germain. Mr. Maskelyne ("New Page" and "A Side Issue"). 
Gammon and "The Enchanted Hive". 

1907. March. 

Visit of Mr. Devant to the Sofien Bad, Vienna. 

1907. March 26. 

Second Grand Seance of Magic Circle, including Germain, French, Leipsig, 
Nikola, Lambert, Clark, Weaver, Warren, Noakes, Upton, Cristo, and Miss 
Margaret Cooper. 

1907. April 29. 

"The Spectres of the Sanctum" (first time) in place of "The Enchanted Hive", and 
including "A Side Issue." 

1907. Nov. 11. 

Heteb. Coloured Photographs. Owen Clarke. Barclay Gammon. Magical Master 
(first time), including Indian Rope Trick, Wandering Wool, Hoops of Fashion, 
Butler's Mistake, Giant's Breakfast, Dissected Messenger, and Fairy Grotto. 
"Spectres of the Sanctum." 

1908. Jan. 16. 

Same programme except Mr. Leslie Lambert in place of Owen Clarke. 

1908. Jan. 18. 

Death of J. B. Hansard. 

1905. Jan. 29. 

Tour by Touring Company prior to departure of the Company for Australia. 

1908. Feb. 10. 

Nelson Jackson, in place of Barclay Gammon. 

1908. Feb. 17. 

Essmann, the juggling Waiter, in place of Heteb. 

1908. April 3. 

First appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Marriott (the Technopathists). 

1908. April 4. 

First performance of Touring Company (under the direction of Mr. Barclay 
Gammon) in Australia. 

1908. April 14. 

Third Grand Seance of Magic Circle, including Essmann, Fowler, Nikola, Walter 
Churcher, Devant, Wallace Galvin, Nelson Jackson, Fred Moore, Corelli, Hewson- 



Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Marriott, Ernest Mills, and Zelka. 


1908. April 18. 

First appearance of Niblo's Talking Birds. 

1908. April 20. 

First appearance of Archie Naish. 

1908. June 8. 

Essmann. Mr. and Mrs. Marriott. Magical Master. Nelson Jackson, Wallace Galvin 
and "Spectres of the Sanctum." 

1908. August 3. 

Essmann. Mr. and Mrs. Marriott. Magical Master. Mr. Ernest Hastings (first time). 
"Philosopher's Diamond" (first time). 

1908. Sept. 4. 

Houston instead of Essmann (trial). 

1908. Nov. 2. 

Essmann Mr. and Mrs. Marriott. Magical Master. Mr. Nikola (first time). Nelson 
Jackson, "The Philosopher's Diamond." 


Maskelyne & Cooke Programmes 

1873. St. James's Hall. 

Plates. Decapitation. Spirit Seance including Rising of Lady, Bouquet and Table. 
Cabinet Seance with Box Trick (the same box as afterwards introduced in "Will, 
the Witch", but presented at first in form of lecture, with Davenport business, and 
Mr. J. N. Maskelyne being corded in box.) 

1874 or 5 (approximately). 

Plates. Miss Whitaker, contralto. Spirit Seance (forerunner of Mrs. Daffy), with 
three characters (Sir Hugh Credent, Mr. Hansard, Mr. Johnson), Mr. J. N. 
Maskelyne, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. J. N. Maskelyne. "Decapitation, or, no Cure no 
Pay" (forerunner of "Elixir Vitm"). Miss Whitaker. "Ursa Major", a magical 
absurdity with five characters: Alderman, Doctor of Magic, Polar Bear, Miss 
Angelina, and servant; played by Messrs. Crompton, Maskelyne, Cooke, and 
Hansard, and Mrs. Maskelyne; also "Will, the Witch, and the Watchman", with 
seven characters; Gnarl, Witch, and Butcher played by Mr. J. N. Maskelyne, Dolly 
by Miss Rose Werner. Pianist, Mr. Mellon. 

1875 (approximately). 

The same, with substitution of a Dark Seance in place of "Will, the Witch", but 





retaining the Escape from Box, Materialized Spirit Forms, Hands, etc. Apparently 
Davenport business with spirit forms added. 

1877. April 2. 

Psycho, preceded by Japanese Top Spinning and Drawing-room Decoration Trick. 
Chas. Woodman, ventriloquist. Light and Dark Seance with selflevitation in 
network cabinet, Spirit of John King, etc. Preparation of Zoe announced. 


Sketches Produced at the Egyptian Hall During a Period of 


32 Years 

The Fakir of Benares. 

The Bloomsbury 

Cleopatra's Needle. 

Propaganders. 

Mrs. Daffodil Downey's 

Seance. The Entranced Fakir. 

Will, the Witch, and the 

The Philosopher's Stone. 

Watchman. 

The Artist's Dream. 

Arcana. 

Modern Witchery. 

The Twin Spirit. 

The Gnomes' Grot. 

Elixir Vitae. 

Ursa Major. 

Trapped by Magic. 

Chameleon. 


Sketches Produced at St. George's Hall from January 1905 
to 1915. 

The Coming Race. 

Daylight Ghosts. 

The Hermit of Killarney. 

Magician's Heart. 

St. Valentine's Eve. 

Spectres of the Sanctum. 

The Enchanted Hive. 

The Magical Master. 

The Mascot Moth. 

The Philusopher's 

The Mascot Moth (2nd version). 

Diamond. 

Dr. Harley's Experiment. 

Macbeth. 

The Balisham Buddhists. 

The Engaging Medium. 

The Fallen Idol. 

The Crystals. 

All Souls' Eve. 

Thousand Miles a Minute. 

The Scarab. 

Pillar of Brass. 


Illusions and Effects Produced at the Egyptian Hall During a 

Period of 32 Years 





Zoe. 

Psycho. 

Fanfare. 

Labial. 

Mechanical Organ. 

Animated Photos. 

Plate Spinning. 

"Oh!" 

"Well, I'm-." 

Captive's Flight. 

Vanishing Lady. 

Cocoon. 

Black Magic. 

Thought-reading- 

Morritt's. 

Thought-reading—Alban 
& Stella's 

Thought-reading— 

Valadon's. 

Birth of Flora. 

Suspension. 


Illusions and Effects Produced at St. George's Hall 
from January 1905 to 1915. 


Shades of Shifters. 

New Page. 

Side Issue. 

Point of View. 

Triangle. 

Burmese Gong. 

The Kettle. 

Mental Magnetism. 

Paper Pictures. 

Dyno. 

Translucidation. 

Beau Brocade. 

Thought-reading—Marriott's. 
Diogenes. 

The Sylph. 

Thought Pictures. 

North Pole. 

Little Chanticleer. 

New version Mascot Moth. 

Haunted Window. 

Safe Mystery. 

Biff. 

Tableaux Fantomes. 

Walking through a 

Wall. 

The Curious Case. 

Magical Dog. 

Bogey Golf. 

Lifeograph. 

Ragtime Magic. 

Pillar Boxes. 

Disappearing Donkey. 
Chocolate Soldier. 

Egyptian Magic. 

Maximum Miracles. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

The Panel. 

Electric Culture. 

ABC Fly. 
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Appendix II 

Magical Sketches 


• The Artist's Dream 

• St. Valentine's Eve 

• The Enchanted Hive 

• The Pillar of Brass 

• The Mascot Moth 
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THE ARTIST'S DREAM 

ROMANCE MYSTIQUE 
Written by MEL B. SPURR 

DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 

Maurice (an artist). 

Ellaline (his spirit wife). 

The Angel of Mercy 

SCENE. 

An Artist's Studio. At back R.C. is a picture (unfinished) of a young girl swinging, 
smaller sketches, palette and artist's materials, etc. At front L.C. is an easel with 
cloth arranged. Table R., chair R.C., doors R. and L. Enter Maurice L. door, 
moodily. He goes to table and sits on chair near it listlessly and despondingly. 


MAURICE. 

Another restless night has passed, and all 
That makes night welcome to the wearied soul 
The blessed boon of dark forgetfulness, 

Sleep, the sweet parent of a world of dreams 
Where pleasure reigns supreme-these all are fled, 
And thro' the slow, sad hours, my fevered eyes 
Stare, in mute anguish, at the cold blank wall, 
Cold as my heart, blank as my aimless life, 

Now all is gone that made it worth the living. 

Oh, it is terrible when darkest night, 

Succeeding to a day of gloomy thoughts, 

Brings not the solace that should ease the soul 
Of all its weary weight of wretchedness, 

But rather magnifies a thousandfold 
Those warring elements, and makes the night 
The dreary echo of a cheerless day! 


0O0 











But one short year ago and she who made 
This earth a heaven to me was called away 
The Angels envied me and bore her hence. 

[Goes to picture at back. 

Oh, my sweet Ellaline, my heart's lost love, 

It seems but yesterday that thou and I 
In whispers told our love, exchanging vows, 

That shortly at God's altar were renewed, 

Of humble faith and mutual trustfulness. 

Thou, the fair daughter of an ancient line, 

And blest—or curst—with ki nsmen who could trace 
Their worthless ancestry thro' ages past, 

Thou, modest English rose, disdainfully didst leave 
Those soulless, race-proud mediocrities, 

Didst quit their lordly palaces, to fill, 

With rich perfume, the artist's humble life. 

Oh, Heaven rain blessings on thee, Angel Bride, 

For braving all disparagement and scorn 

And making glad the heart of him who loves thee! 

[Places picture on easel. 

And happy was my lot as day by day 
I watched thy beauty ripen in the sun 
Of loving looks and sweet companionship. 

And I remember, one fair summer day 

[Paints. 

When earth was odorous with scent of flowers 
And smiling green, the glade invited us 
To rest awhile in the ambrosial shade. 

There, on a rising mound, you sat, whilst I, 

Spying, some distance off between two trees 
That leant together for companionship, 

A pendant swing, would have you take your place 
Upon it, while, as best I could, I sought 
To reproduce the scene for after time. 

Ah, what a bright and happy day was that 
Too happy and too wildly bright to last, 

For all that now remains is memory 

[Pause. 

And this imperfect semblance of my love 



[Looks at picture. 


I cannot work to-day, my brain is dull. 

[Covers picture. 

I must have sleep-aye, even if 'tis bought 
At cost of manhood's strength. 

[Takes phial. 

And if I wake no more, I am content. 

[Drinks. 

So! All is well-sweet Ellaline! my bride! 

[During this Speech MAURICE has gone to table. He 
rests 

his head on one hand, the other lying idly by his side. 

He sleeps. The stage grows a little darker. Enter to 
music the ANGEL OF MERCY. It approaches 
MAURICE; ’tis 

seen to extend its arms as if to bless him, and says: 

ANGEL OF MERCY. 

Rest weary heart and brain in happy dreams, 

Restore to both their former healthfulness 
So long withheld—I will supply my aid, 

And in thy dreaming, shalt thou find at last 
The soothing balm for which thy spirit strives. 

[Then goes to easel and addresses picture. 

Sweet spirit-sister, saintly Ellaline, 

Obedient to Heaven's supreme command, 

I bid thee in the spirit now descend 

In place of cold resemblance, breathe warm life, 

And gaze thee more upon thy former love. 

[Uncovers picture and retires to back. 

[ELLALINE comes from the picture and descends the 
steps. 

Advances to MAURICE and kneels by his side. Kisses his 
hand while speaking first lines. 



ELLALINE. 

Sleep on, dear love, and for a while forget 
The bitter past of which I am a part. 

Kind Heaven has heard my prayer, and grants that I 
May visit earth for a few moments' space 
To speak to thee of comfort and of hope. 

Oh, thou dear partner of my former life, 

Do not repine, nor weep for me as one 
For ever lost—I walk beside thee still, 

And though I cannot in thy life take part 
Yet can I share thy every joy and pain, 

And pray for thee in every hour of need. 

Live on, dear soul, a life of usefulness; 

Live always unto high and noble ends; 

So shall we, when thy earthly course is run, 

Be united in our endless home. 

[ANGEL OF MERCY appears at back and beckons 
ELLALINE. Then goes to easel. 

My time is brief; e'en now my guide awaits 

To speed my Heavenward course; so, sweet love, adieu 

I wait for thee in Paradise, which still 

Is less than Paradise to me until 

Completed with thy presence and thy love. 

Farewell! Remember, work, and wait. Adieu! 

[ELLALINE goes slowly back to picture and takes her 
place. 

ANGEL OF MERCY covers picture with curtains and 
then disappears. 


MAURICE. 

[Starting up.] Where am I? Did I dream, or is it true? 
Methought I saw my Ellaline, my love, 

Brought by a shining angel to my side. 

She whispered to me words of hopefulness; 

Then cast a look of tenderness upon me 

And was gone! Here, from this painting, stepped she down, 

And here, unless I dreamed, she should be still. 

[Flings aside curtain and looks at picture. 

[Bitterly.] 


Ah, no ! It was too blissful to be true! 



[Music, "It was a dream. 

My brain is still disordered with the draught 
And cheats my sense—it was a dream, a dream! 

[Leans heavily against easel. 

CURTAIN 
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ST. VALENTINE'S EVE 

A FAIRY FANTASY 

Invented, Written and Produced by DAVID DEVANT 
CHARACTERS. 

Charles Bimington (a fussy old bachelor). 
Susan Pilcher (his housekeeper). 

Edith (a Valentine). 


TIME. 

St. Valentine's Eve. 


SCENE. 

Mr. Birnington's Library. As the curtain rises Bimington is discovered taking off 
boots and putting on slippers. He is in armchair. Susan is putting bundle of books 
on sideboard and making unnecessary noise. 


BIRNINGTON. 

[Looking round.] Susan, my whisky. [SUSAN gets decanter from sideboard and puts in on 
table. BIRNINGTON looks up.] And a glass, Susan, and a glass-dear me, what are you 
thinking about? [SUSANputs glass on table and goes towards the door. BIRNINGTON, 
who has been looking at his paper, glances up angrily.] Now then, Susan. 

SUSAN. 

[Turning round.] Beg your pardon, sir? 

BIRNINGTON. 

Look here, Susan, do I ever drink neat whisky out of a glass that size? 

SUSAN. 

[Shaking her head innocently.] Can't say, sir. 


BIRNINGTON. 

[Raising his voice.] Do I? 









SUSAN. 

Sure I forget, sir. 

BIRNINGTON. 

Well, please to remember in future that I do not. 

SUSAN. 

Very well, sir. 

[While BIRNINGTON looks at his Paper SUSAN goes to sideboard and 
gets out very small liqueur glass. BIRNINGTON looks up at it. 

BIRNINGTON. 

[Angrily.] What on earth is that for? 

SUSAN. 

Thought you wanted a smaller glass, sir—to drink the whisky neat out of, sir. 
BiRNINGTON. 

I never said anything about neat whisky. You know I always drink soda-water. What is the 
matter with you this evening, Susan? 

[Susan goes to sideboard, gets out siphon of soda-water, puts it down on 
table with a bang, bursts out crying, and covers her face with apron. 

BIRNINGTON. 

[Surprised.] Is there anything seriously the matter, Susan? 

SUSAN. 

[Sobbing.] You may—well-ask, sir-oh, oh! [A loud howl.) Sure—I always be'ave myself as 
a modest girl should—oh, oh! 

BIRNINGTON. 

Better say "woman", Susan; you aren't a girl any longer, you know. 

SUSAN. 

[Loud howl.] Oh, no—I know that—I'm not a woman any longer—to think that I should live- 
BIRNINGTON. 

Well, you haven't told me what the trouble is yet, Susan. 

SUSAN. 

[Still sobbing.] Do you know what to-day is, sir? 


BIRNINGTON. 



No, what is it? 


SUSAN. 

St. Valentine's Eve, sir. To-morrow's Valentine's Day, sir. 

BIRNINGTON. 

Oh, I see; you've forgotten to send the young man a Valentineis that it? Well, you can run 
out now and get one. 'Twill be in time for the last post. 

SUSAN. 

[Shouting.] Me send 'im one! I should like to catch myself doin' it. No fear. I wouldn't send 
'im one—not. . . not. . . if there wasn't another policeman in the town, I wouldn't! 

BIRNINGTON. 

Oh, I see—it's a policeman, is it? And what has the poor policeman been doing to upset you 
l ik e this? 

SUSAN. 

'E sent me a Valentine, sir—at least I suppose they'd call it a Valentine at the shops—I call it 
ahinsult! 

BIRNINGTON. 

Show it to me, Susan, and I'll tell you how to answer it. 

[SUSAN produces large Valentine of ugly woman from her pocket and 
holds it up. BIRNINGTON. adjust; his spectacles and looks at it. 

BIRNINGTON. 

That supposed to be you, Susan? It isn't much like you. 

SUSAN. 

[Tearfully.] No, sir, thank you, sir-glad to hear you say so, sir. But read them words 
underneath; they're what sticks in my throat and makes my pore 'eart break, they do. 

BIRNINGTON. 

[Reading.] To Susan: 

Oh, Susan dear, you take the cake, 

And make my sides with laughter ache; 

But though your ways are most amusin', 

You haven't hooked me yet, my Susan. 

SUSAN. 

There, sir, isn't that too bad? just as though I've tried to 'ook 'im! I should like to know 
what 'e calls 'imself—hinsulting a young girl like me with 'is Valentines! I'll be even 
with'im! 



[SUSAN goes towards the door. 


BIRNINGTON. 

What are you going to do with the poor man, Susan 
SUSAN. 

[Returning to table, and leaning on siphon of soda-water.[ I am goin' to let 'im 'ave a bit of 
my mind, I am—in plain English. I'll teach 'im to hinsult 'is betters. [Picking up siphon.] If 
only I 'ad 'im 'ere I'd let 'im 'ave it, I'd— 

[She squirts the soda-water near BIRNINGTON. 

BIRNINGTON. 

[Starting up.] Well, you needn't practise on me, Susan. Don't press on that handle—don't! 
SUSAN. 

[Waving siphon.] I'd give 'im something 'e wouldn't forget in a 'urry! 

[BIRNINGTON tries to dodge out of the way of the siphon, but the stream 
catches him. 

BIRNINGTON. 

Will you go? I never saw such a woman in my life! 

SUSAN. 

I'm agoin', sir—I'll give 'im a Valentine—the sort 'e won't like not 'arf. 'E won't send me no 
more of 'is Valentines! 

[Exit. 

[While SUSAN has been talking, BIRNINGTON has gone back to his 
paper. He waves her away several times before she goes. 

BIRNINGTON. 

Valentines—Valentine's Day—um—I wonder if any man ever had Valentines like mine. 
[Goes to desk and unlocks it.] Here they are. [Takes out papers and puts them on table.] 
Surely the most curious Valentine a man ever received only two old newspapers and a 
letter. I ought to have burnt them long ago. What memories they awaken! The same old 
tale—she was young and rich, and I was young and poor. I could not tell her—didn't think it 
would be fair; so I worked and waited—and waited—and while I waited another did the 
wooing. And yet I believe she cared for me—or she wouldn't have sent me this letter. Ah, 
well, it's all over now, and time these things were burnt. I wonder if her husband was one 
of the right sort. Somehow I don't think he could have been, or why should he trouble to 
send me two old newspapers—with two different accounts of their wedding marked and 
written across: "A Valentine for you." It wasn't nice—it wasn't nice. There they are, just as 
they came thirty years ago—my Valentine—and people call me a grumpy old bachelor, a 



cross, grumpy old bachelor-but they don't know-they don't know. 


[The door bursts open suddenly and SUSAN appears with a letter and a 
Valentise in her hand. 

SUSAN. 

Can I speak to you a moment, sir? 

BIRNINGTON. 

[Wearily.] Yes, Susan, what is it now? 

SUSAN. 

Well, sir, I've wrote 'im what sent me that other thing, and I thought as 'ow you might be so 
good as to see if the letter 'ud do and I've got another Valentine, sir—a real proper one— 
slipped under the kitchen door, sir—from the milkman, sir. 'E's a man,'eis. 

BIRNINGTON. 

Read the letter first, Susan. 

SUSAN. 

[Reading.] "Sir, I writes to say as 'ow if yer sends me any more letters like that one I shan't 
open 'em, so this'll save yer the trouble. Yours respectful." [To BIRNINGTON) That's 
sawcastic, of course, sir. [Reads.] "Yours respectful, Susan Pilcher. P.S. A genelman 
wouldn't have done such a thing—that's what my master says, and 'e knows, 'im 'aving been 
a genelman ever since he retired from the bank." There, sir, what d'yer say to that? 

BIRNINGTON. 

That'll do well, Susan. 

SUSAN. 

[Showing Valentine.] There, sir, that's something more like Susan Pilcher. 

BIRNINGTON. 

Yes, Susan, yes; very nice. Now you can give me that parcel of books from Mudie's, and 
then you can go, Susan. 

SUSAN. 

Yes, sir—I'll go, sir. [Fetches books.] They 'adn't got all you wanted, but knowin' 'ow fond 
you is of tricks and suchlike they guv me this. 

[Hands book. 

BIRNINGTON. 

What's this? "Wisdom from a Wizard." Looks old. [Turning over pages.] Interesting- 
charms—incantations. Hullo, Susan—here's something to suit you: "How to cure a broken 
heart." 



SUSAN. 

Law, sir, what's that? Do tell us. 

BIRNINGTON. 

[Reading.] "How to cure a broken heart. If you are rich—er—you needn't worry." 

SUSAN. 

Well, sir, I could 'ave told 'im that—that ain't nothing, just like them conjurer chaps—all 
blarney and 'umbug. 

BIRNINGTON. 

Wait a minute. [Goes on reading from bottom of left-hand page.] "If you are poor-" 
SUSAN. 

That's me. Go on. sir. "If you are poor..." 

BIRNINCTON. 

[Reading.] "If you are poor heal the wound by [looks from bottom left-hand page to top of 
right-hand page] "roasting the bird well before a slow fire and—" 

SUSAN. 

Law, sir, what does that mean? 

BIRNINGTON. 

It means, Susan, that this is a very old book, and there's a page missing—that's all. 

SUSAN. 

I should like to 'ave known about that, sir. Any more nice bits Anything about Valentines, 
sir? 

BIRNINGTON. 

[Turning over pages]. I dare say there is, Susan—I dare say there is. What's this? Charms— 
how to tell the character from the colour of the eyes. Here—here you are, Susan— 
Valentines. "The True Love Test, or how to make a Valentine float in the air. Take a 
Valentine or part of one—the paper that has touched the Valentine will do—and rub it gently 
on the arm. Then roll it in a ball. If your lover is true the mysterious magnetic bond 
between the two of you will then be completed by the Valentine, which will immediately 
float in mid-air. A solid hoop can then be passed all round the Valentine without affecting 
its position. But if your lover is false the Valentine will fall to the ground." This is 
interesting, Susan—absurd nonsense. We must try this. Run and get that old hoop from the 
hall, Susan—there, run along. 

SUSAN. 

Right, sir. 


[Exit. 



BIRNINGTON. 

[Turning to book.] "Rub it on the arm—then roll it in a ball." Ah, that's right. [To SUSAN, 
Who enters with hoop.] That's right—now let me see. Shall we try it with your Valentine, 
Susan? 

SUSAN. 

No, sir, I shouldn't like you to drop that—the book says that a piece of paper that has 
touched the Valentine will do, and— 

BIRNINGTON. 

Ah, dear me—so it does. Well, this piece of tissue paper will do, then. [Takes tissue paper 
in which Valentine has been wrapped.] Now, then, what do we do? [Looking at book.] 
"Rub it on the arm" [does so] "and roll it in a ball." I don't suppose it'll float—I shouldn't 
think. . . [Gradually releases ball, which floats.] Why, dear me-it's going—now for the 
hoop, Susan. 

[SUSAN hands hoop, which BIRNINGTON passes over the ball, throws 
paper over footlights and puts hoop over. 

SUSAN. 

'Ooray, sir—beggin' your pardon—'e's true to 'is true love Sue— 'e's true! Any more of them 
things in that book, sir? 

BIRNINGTON. 

[Angrily.] Susan, remember where you are. [Picking up book.] Oh yes-plenty. [Reads.] 
"For Valentine victims. If you are dissatisfied with your Valentine, burn it in mid-air, and 
at the same time fix your thoughts on the Valentine that you wish to appear. If you have 
strong will-power your wish will be granted. The Valentine must be burnt in spirit flame in 
mid-air. A better effect is produced if a love letter or some little memento is burnt with the 
Valentine. For the benefit of the incredulous reader we may explain that the effect, though 
apparently wonderful, is really due to the working of a simple scientific law. When you 
have smoky vapour arising from a burning mass of material you also have a 
conglomeration of atoms which assume any shape suggested by the will of the spectator." 
Dear me, sounds quite scientific. I've half a mind to try it. [Reads.] "If you are dissatisfied 
with your Valentine . . ." Why, Susan, this will do for you. Where's that Valentine the 
policeman sent you? 

SUSAN. 

[Indignantly.] That thing, sir! I burnt it—I wouldn't keep such a-a-harticle! 

BIRNINGTON. 

[Looking at book.] And did you burn it in mid-air, Susan 
SUSAN. 

No, sir, I burnt it in the kitchen shovel. 



BIRNINGTON. 

[Chuckling.] He, he!—then I suppose you didn't see it change to anything particular—er— 
particularly wonderful—eh, Susan? 

SUSAN. 

No, sir—only to ashes. 

BIRNINGTON. 

Oh, [looking at book] but if you'd burnt it in mid-air, as the book says—in a spirit flame—it 
might have changed. I should like to try this—I should like to—I will! My Valentine—the 
papers and the letter—why not burn them? I will! [Turns to book.] "The Valentine must be 
burnt on St. Valentine's Eve and the Valentine wished for will appear on the twelfth stroke 
of the clock." [Looks at watch.] I'd no idea it was so late. We must do this at once, or not at 
all. 

[Picks up papers. 

SUSAN. 

Are you goin' to burn them papers, sir—what you used to call your Valentine? 

BIRNINGTON. 

Yes, Susan—yes. 

SUSAN. 

[Aside.] Well, that's a good job. 

BIRNINGTON. 

[Getting up and fussing about.] Now then, Susan, we must burn these in a spirit-flame— 
and in mid-air. Now, what shall we have to put the spirit in? [Looking round room.] There, 
that brass bowl, if you'll get it, Susan. [SUSANputs Small table with brass bowl in centre 
of room.] Now take the plant away, we shan't want that. There [putting papers in bowl] — 
they'll burn nicely there now. 

SUSAN. 

Well, anyone could see as you've never learnt to light a fire, sir—they won't bum like that. 
BIRNINGTON. 

But they must be burnt in mid-air, Susan. Perhaps weld better hang them up to something- 
something that won't bum— [looking round room]— something metal—hard metal. Why, 
there's the very thing—that chain round the curtain. 

SUSAN. 

And if I get that one from the other curtain and tie them together in the middle, that'll do 
proper, sir. 

[SUSAN goes to curtain chains and gets on chair. BIRNINGTON. takes 
string from pocket, cuts off a piece and hands it up to SUSAN, who puts it 



in her mouth. 


SUSAN. 

[Speaking with string in her mouth.] That do, sir? 

BIRNINGTON. 

No, Susan, tie them closer. Come down. I'll do it. [SUSAN gets down from chair. 
BIRNINGTON. stands on it.] Now I'll hang the paper on this. [Does so. SUSAN takes other 
paper and, going down stage, unfolds it sideways to audience.] Now that one, Susan. 
There—now give me a pin—a pin, Susan, a pin. There, they'll burn beautifully like that. 

SUSAN. 

Yes, sir, there'll be a blaze and no mistake. 

BIRNINGTON. 

[Getting down and coming to front.] There—that's right. Now for a spirit-flame. We must 
have the whisky for that—give me the whisky, Susan. [SUSAN hands decanter and 
BIRNINGTON pours whisky into bowl.] Now a match, Susan. Now you get on one side, 
Susan, in case there's a big flame. Now. 

[Lights spirit in bowl and paper catches. 

SUSAN. 

[Screaming.] Why, sir, you'll burn the ceiling! 

[Snatches down papers and discloses the envelope. Both start back 
surprised. 

SUSAN. 

Law, sir! It's nothing but a envelope! 

BIRNINGTON. 

[Whispering.] Only an envelope? A large envelope! Why, I've forgotten to burn the love 
letter—her letter! 

[Picks up letter and kisses it. 

SUSAN. 

[Frightened, up stage.] You'd best be quick, sir—the clock's just strikin'! 

BIRNINGTON. 

[Whispering.] No—I can't let her letter go. [The first stroke of the clock is heard. The clock 
strikes slowly, and BIRNINGTON hesitates about putting letter into bowl. A short pause 
after the eleventh stroke. Then BIRNINGTON throws the envelope into the flame, a bright 
flash, and the Valentine appears. BIRNINGTON starts back.] It's Edith! Edith! Is that you— 
really—my Edith? 



EDITH. 


I am but a vision that surely must fade, 

I come to earth from a fairy glade 
Where spirits of love enchantments weave, 

And thus I appear each St. Valentine's Eve. 

[Lights on stage gradually disappear, leaving bright light on Valentine. 
Light fades away slowly. 

CURTAIN. 
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THE ENCHANTED HIVE 

Written and invented by DAVID DEVANT 
Produced at Nottingham, December 8th, 1902 

CAST. 

Sambo (an old negro). 

Dick Harwood (a young planter). 

Silas Fuller (a police agent). 

Beatrice (Dick's sweetheart). 

Mother Wyatt (a reputed witch). 

SCENE. 

A small clearing on the old Plantation. Sambo discovered plaiting straw beehive, 
on stool, centre: birds whistling, bees buzzing, etc., singing refrain of "Ma Hannah 
Lady". 


SAMBO. 

[Getting up lazily and stretching himself.] Dear oh, dear oh me! What an awful tirin' life 
this is! Get up in the mornin', give the old chicks their breakfast. Then [pointing to 
himself.] give old Sambo his. After that—let the ole chicks out into the meadder, an' 
[pointing to himself.] take ole Sambo there too. Then there's dinner for the chicks and a 
large dinner for Sambo, and no more hard work till ten. What a life it is, ain't it? Ah, but 
I've made work lately. [Pointing to hive and stifling a laugh.] That hive has taken a 
terrifical time to make. Missie Bee come along the first day and says: "How you get along, 
Sambo?" And Massa Dick come along too, and ever since I started makin' this hive—that's 
three weeks and nine days ago now —they've been coming every day to see how this hive's 
getting on. Bless their innercent little hearts! Just as if I didn't know they come to see each 
other! Massa Dick's a lucky chap—so they're both lucky chaps, but Missie Bee's the best 
man of the two. His Queen Bee he calls her: well, there's one thing sure, she ain't a bit like 
other gals. [Sings refrain: "She ain't a bit like other Gals". During last lines WITCH enters 
LL. Walks round stool.] That's the sort of gal for this child, but no womenfolk comes near 
this old nig, excep' old, ugly critturs such as no other pusson will have, like. 

WITCH. 

[Coming up behind.] Old hags like me, eh, Sambo 











SAMBO. 

No, Mother; I was thinking of ladies twice your age. 

WITCH. 

Ah, they call me a witch, because I can read human nature and guess people's thoughts. 
SAMBO. 

Well, there; I'll put all my thoughts in my pocket like business folk do. 

WITCH. 

[Who has been looking off R.] Sambo, I want your help. Listen there is a police agent 
skulking round here, and who do you think he is going to arrest for horse-stealing? 

SAMBO. 

Not me, sure. I nebber steal no horse. He didn't say nothin' about chickens, now? 

WITCH. 

Nay; it's not you he wants, but Master Dick. 

SAMBO. 

Massa Dick? Has he got the horse? 

WITCH. 

Of course not—never had. The charge is brought by a man who is Dick's enemy: he's trying 
to stop the wedding taking place to-morrow. 

SAMBO. 

Oh, the double-barrelled, lop-eared scoundrel! 

WITCH. 

Stop that nonsense and listen to me. 

SAMBO. 

I'm a-listening, Mother, for all I know—if yer was to give me a dollar I couldn't listen no 
harder. 

WITCH. 

I've arranged a little plot which will save Master Dick, make Miss Bee happy, and 
vanquish the enemy. 

SAMBO. 

What an artful old lady! 

WITCH. 

Master Dick and Miss Bee meet here, don't they? 



SAMBO. 

That's so, Mother; they'll be here presently, sure. 

WITCH. 

The police agent knows that, you may be sure, and he isn't very far away. Now I am going 
to enchant that hive. 

SAMBO. 

It don't want no 'chanting; I've only jus' plaited it. 

WITCH. 

I will mark a magic circle and weave a spell over this place watch. [Walks slowly 
backwards tapping stick; SAMBO follows, mimicking her, then gets on stool, centre. 

SAMBO. 

Look sharp, Mother, or you won't find t'other end of that there circle—the grass'll be grown 
over it. 

WITCH. 

Silence my son: listen! [Waves stick.] 

Magic circle without end 
Man and maiden now befriend: 

Flaming fire, by water lighted, 

Foe shall vanish, troth be plighted. 

SAMBO. 

[Aside.] Good gracious! I wonder if the old gal drinks any. 

WITCH. 

Fetch me an empty vessel and some clear water. 

SAMBO. 

I thought so-I s'pose she is going to put a drop of something in it. [Brings can of 
water and pail. 

WITCH. 

[Pouring water into pail.] 'Tlaming fire by water Eghted," [Water bursts into flames, 
white, then red] "Foe shall vanish, troth be plighted." 

SAMBO. 

Oh, the wicked old lady! [BUSINESS, taking away pail, etc.] I believe she could set the 
Thames afire. 

WITCH. 

I am going to make that police agent sorry he ever came here. [Pointing.] What's that rope 



hanging there for? 


SAMBO. 

Why, every night Sambo hook him on the hive and draw it up in the tree, then nobody 
don't steal the hive; hive always there when Sambo come in the morning. 

WITCH. 

And the rope-do you leave that there? 

SAMBO. 

No, Mother, pull him up like this and fasten him to the fence like this, and the hive is all 
among the branches and the bird-nests, and nobody seen him, no-how. 

WITCH. 

That rope will be the very thing. We'll have a game with that police agent. 

SAMBO. 

You're not goin' to hang him, Mother? 

WITCH. 

Nay; but when you see me lower that rope, you must attach it to this hive, for at that 
moment my scheme will be completed. 

SAMBO. 

All right, Mother; I'm there. 

WITCH. 

[Making passes over hive.] 

I summon elves from fairy dell 
To hide within and work my spell 
On treacherous spy and daring lover, 

By mystic ring and enchanted cover. 

SAMBO. 

She's getting worse: I call it unrespectable. 

WITCH. 

Look! Yonder comes Miss Bee. 

SAMBO. 

Then Master Dick will soon be here. 

WITCH. 

Now, mark my words; the moment Master Dick steps within this ring he must be kept 
there; once let him get away and I will not answer for the consequences. Do you follow 



me? 


SAMBO. 

Yes, I follow you, but following him and Miss Bee around here is different—he'll be awful 
wild. 

WITCH. 

Nevertheless it must be done. Hush! 

[Enter BEATRICE carrying flowers. 

Well, child; you don't look so happy as usual. 

BEE. 

[Looks from one to another, then off. Pouting, pulling flowers to pieces.] No; I feel very 
cross. 

SAMBO. 

Don't say that, Missie. 

BEE. 

Dick promised to meet me here, and he's late again. 

WITCH. 

Ah, my child, Dick is in danger of being arrested. 

BEE. 

Oh, Mother! You cannot mean it. 

WITCH. 

There is no time to explain, but he is quite innocent of the charge, and if you will trust in 
me and Sambo here, there is nothing to fear. 

BEE. 

Can't I do something? 

WITCH. 

Nothing until I return. I go now to keep watch on the spy, Dick's enemy. Sambo, remember 
the circle. 

[Exit L. L. 

BEE. 

The circle? What circle, Sambo? 

SAMBO. 

Well, Missie, it's like this [Business and Gags]. We was talking about her family circle and 
she told me how she used to sing coon songs to her grandmother and sometimes to old 



niggers, and— 


BEE. 

No, Sambo; I know what you mean. You want me to sing a song to you. 

SAMBO. 

Do, Missie, do; jus' while you're waitin'. 

BEE. 

Oh, very well; I'll sing the song my nurse used to sing me to sleep with. [Blue 
limelight-all other lights out. 

SAMBO. 

Who's blowed the moon out? 

[BEE Sings Cotton Pickers' Lullaby; SAMBO joins in chorus. DICK enters during last 
lines of song and remains seated on fence, listening. 

BEE. 

[Sitting on stool, centre.] There, Sambo; I'm tired. 

[SAMBO continues dancing, etc., front. 

DICK. 

Well, I never heard my little Bee buzz so prettily before. 

BEE. 

Oh, Dick, I am so glad you are here! 

[SAMBO looks up, but pretends to continue dance, covered by hive down front, 
dodging up and down, etc. 

DICK. 

Are you, little one? [BUSINESS: just going to kiss her-catches sight Of SAMBO-rushes 
to hive--overturns it.] Oh, it's you, is it? Don't let us keep you here. You get. 

SAMBO. 

All right, Massa Dick; you won't keep me: I was jus' going. [Aside.] But I got to keep you 
here, though, and I don't know how. [Walks round one way, then the other, to annoyance 
of DICK, who gets tired of waiting. 

DICK. 

Say, Bee, let's go for a stroll: I've lots to tell you. You know what to-morrow is! [They 
begin to walk away. 

SAMBO. 

[Who has been listening and got behind them, attracts them back by making noises- 
shouting.] Oh, oh! Did you hear that pain in my tooth? 

[Pretends he has twinges of pain, etc. 



DICK. 

Pain in your tooth? Why, that's toothache, that's all. 

[As a last resource, SAMBO falls backwards over stool in apparently a dreadful fit. 
Burlesque Business. 

BEE. 

[Turning back.] Poor fellow! He's got a fit or something. What's the best thing to do? 
DICK. 

I know—water; I'll get some from the river and throw it all over him. 

SAMBO. 

[Hearing this, springs up, to the consternation of BEE, and, falling over in grotesque 
fashion, seizes hold of DICK'S ankle just as he is leaving the prescribed circle and in the 
act of jumping over fence.] Don't leave me, Massa Dick! 

DICK. 

What's wrong? Leave go of my foot, will you? [Tries to shake SAMBO away. SAMBO 
persists in holding on. 

SAMBO. 

Oh, Massa Dick! I got lockjaw in the hand and can't leave go. 

DICK. 

Now then, that's enough: leave go, I tell you! 

SAMBO. 

[Suddenly jumping up.] Listen, Massa! 

WITCH. 

[Heard calling, off. ] Master Dick! Danger! Danger! [Enters excitedly.] Sambo, watch the 
turn of the lane there: when you see a man, come and warn us. [Exit SAMBO.] Master 
Dick, a police agent, in the pay of your enemy, is close at hand. He means to arrest you on 
a charge of horse-stealing: you must hide-quick. 

DICK. 

I've stolen no horses. Why should I hide? 

WITCH. 

My son, innocence is a rare ornament but a poor weapon. The man is cunning and has false 
evidence, but I will outwit him if you will do as I wish. 

DICK. 

Look here, Mother; you take Miss Bee away—I'll meet him right here. 


BEE. 



Take old Mother's advice: she knows many things—for my sake, Dick. 


DICK. 

Right, dearest—if you wish it I'll do it: all right, I'll hide, but where—where? 

SAMBO. 

[Rushes in excitedly .] Say, here's a man coming up the lane. [Business with straw. 
WITCH. 

Good; time is short. Miss Bee, you can run to my hut and wait there. Master Dick, you 
must hide in this beehive. 

SAMBO. 

Yes, Massa; quick! The very thing. 

[Puts hive on stool. 

DICK. 

Ha, ha! That's a cute idea! But I am not sting-proof. What about the bees? [Cue. 
SAMBO. 

[Pulls down hive.] There ain't no bees, Massa; it's a new hive. 

DICK. 

All right, I'll try it. 

WITCH. 

That's right; the spy will pass on and never suspect. [ Crosses. 

DICK. 

It's a right smart idea. [Gets on stool, pulls hive round him.] Say, Sambo, I'm not used to 
these combined rooms. Will it damage your hive if I smoke here? 

SAMBO. 

No, yer can't smoke in my new hive. 

[Rushes up and closes hive. 

DICK. 

Well, can't I sit down? I feel like the boy on the burning deck. 

SAMBO. 

Burning! He'll set my hive on fire. 

[WITCH approaches and pulls SAMBO away with her crooked stick. DICK partly 
opens hive so that Audience see him. 

SAMBO. 

What are you going to do, Mother? 



DICK. 

[From within .] Why don't you—you-you [WITCH makes passes-DICK stops talking. 


SAMBO. 

There; she's sent him off to peepy-bye. 

WITCH. 

Hush! The charm works: he is entranced and will not waken till the hive is lifted. I will 
leave you alone with him; when the spy approaches tell him Dick is hiding there, and get 
him to lift the hive. 

SAMBO. 

Ha, ha! Put the ferret in the burrow? Not me! Why, Mother, have you lost your reason? 
WITCH. 

Nay, I have a capital reason, for he who attempts to lift the Enchanted Hive will vanish in 
smoke, and my spell will be broken. 

SAMBO. 

Oh, what a joke! He'll vanish in smoke! Smoke, joke—that's poetry, ain't it? Ha, ha! 
[Laughs. 

[WITCH joins him; they laugh one at the other and are still laughing when SILAS 
FULLER comes sneaking in. Enter SILAS. 

SILAS. 

Ha, ha, ha! [Mimics sarcastically.] Is it merely the irrepressible gaiety of youth, or is it a 
joke, eh? 

[WITCH and SAMBO start: WITCH recovers and answers. SAMBO turns to Hive and 
closes it over DICK. 

WITCH. 

Yes, a fine joke, young sir: we've just seen dashing Dick Harwood running away from a 
little bee. 

SILAS. 

You've seen Dick Harwood? Where? 

SAMBO. 

He just went down there! [Points two ways with hands crossed.] That is to say, first he was 
here, Massa, and then he was there; and a little bee came buzzing around, and he hopped 
about real skeered, and jumped over the fence and ran down towards the river. Ha, ha! 

SILAS. 

The river! Now I have him, then. Look here, my coloured friend, come and help me to 
arrest him and I will reward you handsomely. 



SAMBO. 

Arrest him? Not me! He may be afraid of bees, but he takes no account of niggers or police 
agents; the last time he spoke to a police agent they couldn't hold no inquest-nobody 
couldn't recognize the police agent. Massa Dick's fist did it; powerful man Massa Dick. 

SILAS. 

Ah, but I'm armed-with a pistol. 

WITCH. 

So's Dick; and he is a crack shot. I could tell you how to take him easily. 

SILAS. 

Tell me your plan, and if it succeeds you shall have the reward. 

WITCH. 

Can you disguise yourself? 

SILAS. 

Sure: all these pockets contain different costumes. How would an old negro woman do? 
WITCH. 

That will do. You disguise yourself and stay here, and I will bring Master Dick right to 
you. 

SILAS. 

Are you sure you can bring him? 

WITCH. 

He meets his sweetheart here. I will pretend I have a message from her. 

SILAS. 

You're right smart: I'll be able to take him by surprise. Bring him here and the dollars are 
yours. 

WITCH. 

I'll earn them—I'll earn them. [Exit. 

SILAS. 

[Taking off coat.] Now for the disguise. Look here, old nigger, you help me with these 
things and you shall have a dollar or two, anyway. 

SAMBO. 

Right you are; anything to earn a dollar. Do you want this hat? 


SILAS. 



No; I don't want that. 


SAMBO. 

[Puts it on; Business.] I'll throw it in the duckpond. [Throws it over fence. 

SILAS. 

Take that coat away. Here we are—dress, bonnet, shawl. Here Sambo, take that. 

SAMBO. 

[Taking slap.] I've got it. 

SILAS. 

[Putting on skirt.] Now then, Sambo, the shawl. 

SAMBO. 

[Has been very busy with shawl, trying to put it on as trousers, dances about, etc.] Which 
way does it go on, Massa? 

SILAS. 

What a fellow you are! [SAMBO claps on shawl and bonnet when SILAS turns round so 
that the back of his bead is where his face ought to b... Business. Disentangling himself. ] 
What are you thinking about? 

SAMBO. 

I was thinking then—I was thinking what a pity it is old Mother can't bring Massa Dick 
back. 

SILAS. 

Can't bring him back? 

SAMBO. 

No, she's been deceiving you; she don't know where he is, but I do. This chile knows he is 
close here. 

SILAS. 

What, close, here? Tell me where, and you shall have twenty dollars. 

SAMBO. 

I'se got a awful bad memory—I'se forgotten already. 

SILAS. 

Try; I'll give thirty dollars. 

SAMBO. 

[Slowly looking up to sky.] No; —I can't exactly call to mind, but don't stop. 



SILAS. 

Say forty dollars, then. 

SAMBO. 

I'm beginning to remember. 

SILAS. 

Fifty dollars: that's my last offer. 

SAMBO. 

The rock-bottom bid? 

SILAS. 

Absolutely the last. 

SAMBO. 

Well, I'm sure I remember now. Come here. [They come down stage.] He's in that hive. 
SILAS. 

In that hive? Then he's heard every word 
SAMBO. 

Not him! That old witch put him there, and first she went like this— [Business ]—and then 
l ik e this— [Business ]—and he went to sleep and never said another word. 

SILAS. 

Why, she's put him in a trance! 

SAMBO. 

That's it—a trance; and she said he wouldn't wake till the hive was lifted. 

SILAS. 

Ah, now I see what to do. Sambo, you've earned fifty dollars: the moment he has the 
handcuffs on I will pay you. 

SAMBO. 

Well, just lift up the hive and take him. 

SILAS. 

No; we'll be cautious—very cautious. See, I will put on this mask—he'll think I am only an 
old nigger woman who has found him asleep. 

SAMBO. 

Yes! He's mighty dangerous awake. 


SILAS. 



See, I have here a pistol, loaded in every chamber; you take that, and if he tries to escape, 
shoot him. 

[Goes to coat, takes out pistol. WITCH is seen lowering rope at fence. SAMBO Signs 
to her that he understands. 

SAMBO. 

Dat's good: now, have yer got dose handcuffs? 

SILAS. 

[Again goes to coat: takes out handcuffs. SAMBO rushes to hive and attaches rope.[Yes; 
here are the handcuffs; now we will arrest him, asleep or awake. 

[Goes towards hive, which is pulled up by WITCH, disclosing BEATRICE in the form 
of a large bee: SILAS and SAMBO stand aside aghast. WITCH enters; helps BEATRICE to 
descend from stool; then turns to DETECTIVE. 

WITCH. 

Magic circle, without end, Man and maiden now befriend. 

[WITCH tears disguise from DETECTIVE, and DICK is discovered in his place. 
DICK is bewildered, as if just awakened. 

DICK. 

Where am I? Who am I? 

WITCH. 

Dick Harwood, brought by witch's spell Once more the tale of love to tell. 

[WITCH makes passes over BEE. 

BEE. 

Dick, is that you? 

DICK. 

Bee! My Bee! [Rushes to her and clasps her in his arms. 

TABLEAU. 
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THE PILLAR OF BRASS 

A Travesty Arabian Night with Magic. 

By DAVID DEVANT 

CHARACTERS. 

Man Harud, the magician. 

The Caliph. 

Aboo, the Vizier. 

Hasan, Master of the household. 

A negro slave. 

The enchanted prince. 

Slaves, attendants, musicians, sheiks, etc., etc. 

SCENE. 

The audience chamber of the Caliph's Palace, Baghdad, situate on a tier of terraces 
overlooking the city. The sun is beginning to set. Curtain rises on a picturesque 
tableau of slaves, girls, attendants, playing lutes and singing. There is a subdued 
murmur of conversation. The attendants are passing to and fro, lighting braziers, 
carrying fans, arranging cushions, and generally acting a living picture of the 
languorous and luxurious atmosphere of the East. Down stage are two men of 
importance, drinking coffee, playing chess, etc. All this is done to music, as many 
characters as possible being brought on to make an imposing spectacle. The same 
people re-dress and reappear afterwards in the Caliph's procession. As the music 
and singing die away the voices of the two men are heard. They are the Vizier and 
Master of the Household. 


MASTER. 

O thou curious one, will nothing satisfy thy thirst for information? 

VIZIER. 

Where thou ticklest there would I have thee rub. What is thy great news, O gossip? 


MASTER. 

Hast thou not seen the Pillar of Brass? 








VIZIER. 

Verily I have seen it—there, behind the seat of our master. All are asking who set it there, 
and why. 

MASTER. 

I alone can give the answer, and the answer carries my news. 

VIZIER. 

Lest the answer be, like thy reply, overweighted, let it drop the news. 

MASTER. 

Alas, thou pertinacious one, it is a secret. 

VIZIER. 

I hear and understand a secret like unto that of the Black Slave and the Ruby. 

MASTER. 

Whereof speakest thou? What of the Black Slave? 

VIZIER. 

O selfish one, what of the Pillar of Brass? 

MASTER. 

Listen and thou shalt hear. We are discreet; we will exchange our news. 

VIZIER. 

Agreed, O brother—thy tale first. 

MASTER. 

Rememberest thou Man Harud, the magician—he whom our master banished from the city? 
VIZIER. 

Man Harud I remember well. He was never to return unless he brought good news of our 
Master's son, who disappeared in the night as though by enchantment. 

MASTER. 

And Man Harud swore by the Seal of Suleyman that if enchantment was in the case he 
would discover the means to restore the Prince to the arms of his father. 

VIZIER. 

But Man Harud returned not again. 

MASTER. 

Know, then, that Man Harud has returned, and he it was that caused that Pillar of Brass to 
be set up here. May we not believe that it augurs news—news of our beloved Prince? 



VIZIER. 

That would be news indeed. Then would our Master cease sorrowing, and refrain from 
restless excursions into the city, and in this palace would be much feasting and rejoicing. 

MASTER. 

Now relate to me the news of the Black Slave. 

VIZIER. 

[Rising.] Listen. The Caliph returns. After he has passed his judgments, then will I relate 
my news to thee. 

[A band is heard in the distance, with the sounds of a multitude cheering 
and men marching. The sounds become louder. The CALIPH approaches. 

His picturesque advance guard are first seen. They march up the terrace 
steps and appear at the centre entrance. There they divide, marching right 
and left. This is repeated with four men, to march music, and to obtain the 
effect of a great number spearheads will he kept moving to and fro behind 
the balustrades, as though an army was marching. Enter the CALIPH, 
followed by his personal retinue. All prostrate themselves as he proceeds 
up the steps of his throne. 

CALIPH. 

Peace be upon all. [To MASTER.] Hasan, send thou wine and fruit. 

MASTER. 

I hear and obey, my lord. 

CALIPH. 

Are there any who seek justice? 

VIZIER. 

Only one, O Prince—a black slave found wandering about the Palace carrying a red ruby. 
CALIPH. 

Bring him before me. 

[Negro is dragged in by the guards, while wine and fruit are handed to the 
Caliph. 

CALIPH. 

Slave, what seekest thou in my palace? Answer. 

SLAVE. 

O Prince of the Laithful, I seek the place where this ruby shall turn white. 

CALIPH. 

We seek for thv meaning and find it not. Explain thvself. 



SLAVE. 

This, O lord, to whom be all homage, is the manner of my adventure. Know, then, that I 
am but the slave of Man Harud. 

CALIPH. 

Man Harud, the magician? 

SLAVE. 

The same, O great one. He commanded me to carry this ruby through the Palace until I 
found the place where it would surely change colour. 

CALIPH. 

And what was to be thy reward for thus risking thy life 
SLAVE. 

O Master, Man Harud promised that if I found the place which none but I may find, then 
will he cause me to become as white as a lily. Instead of a hideous slave I shall appear in 
the eyes of men as a comely youth, favoured by fortune with riches abundant. 

CALIPH. 

Verily thy tale is an insult to our intelligence, and thy tongue shall never tell another. 
VIZIER. 

What, then, shall be done to this weaver of lies, O Master? 

CALIPH. 

Away to prison with him, and search for his master. I have an account to settle with him; 
but first seize that ruby—doubtless it is stolen. 

SLAVE. 

Never; first take my poor life. 

[The guards attempt to take the ruby from the SLAVE, but be casts them 
aside. Others attack him, hut he evades them by stepping up on to the 
divan (Circular platform R. C.) and there he holds the ruby high above his 
head, out Of reach of the crowd around him. A bright ray of light is 
concentrated on the jewel, and then in the midst of the clamour there is a 
peal of thunder and a flash of lightning followed by sudden darkness. 

Nothing can now be seen except the arm and hand of the negro holding 
the ruby, and the form of the CALIPH illuminated by a feeble ray coming 
from the canopy above his head. 

A Voice of deep and powerful tone cries: 


Hold! Hold! 



CALIPH. 

(Rising in anger.] Who dares cry "Hold" where I alone command? 

VOICE. 

O Caliph, gaze upon the spirit form of Man Harud, the Magician. 

[In the darkness, midway between the negro and the CALIPH, a 
mysterious bluish light gradually appears. A man's form slowly becomes 
visible.] 


VOICE. 

Fear not, I am but the ghost of Man Harud, sent before to warn all here not to touch the 
stone of crimson. 

CALIPH. 

What magic is this? 

VOICE. 

Note ye not that the ruby tumeth white? I, my very self, now ascend the steps without and 
bring fortune to this house. 

[He disappears. 

CALIPH. 

[Pointing to the ruby.] See, it changeth; touch it not. 

[The ruby is seen to turn white, and then the scene is again flooded with 
light, and everyone is discovered gazing at the ruby. 

CALIPH. 

Do I dream, or has a lozenge of Beni been dropped into my cup of wine? 

MASTER. 

None of us drank of the wine, but each saw and heard this strange thing, O Master. 
VIZIER. 

Patience, my lord; proof is here. If we dream not, then does Man Harud soon ascend the 
terrace steps. 

[Pointing to balustrade up stage. 

CALIPH. 

Satisfy thine eyes, and fortify our senses. 


VIZIER. 



(Looking over balustrade.] By my father's beard, the man himself approaches. Man Harud, 
a magician in truth. 

[All stand R. and L. of Centre and await the entrance of Man Harud. He 
mounts the steps slowly and, standing on the topmost one, looks at those 
around him with curious dignity. In contrast to the rich Oriental costumes, 
he is very poorly dressed. His scanty clothing is travelstained and worn. 

He is an old man, one who for a long time has lived apart from his 
fellows. The silence is broken by the SLAVE, who cries: "My Master! My 
Master!" and kneels before MAN HARUD offering him the ruby by 
holding it up with both hands. MAN HARUD bends down and takes the 
stone, and then, advancing towards the CALIPH, bows with the ruby held 
aloft. 

CALIPH. 

Man Harud, thou art banished from the city. Why return thou in such strange manner? 
MAN. 

O Caliph, peace be with thee. A wondrous tale I have to tell concerning this ruby which 
changeth colour, and the fate of thy lost son. 

CALIPH. 

What of my son, thou ill-omened one? 

MAN. 

Listen and ye shall hear, and when I have related the circumstances of my adventure, then 
will I accept thy judgment of my deeds. 

CALIPH. 

I hear and obey. Proceed. 

[Man Harud then proceeds to tell his story, illustrating it with wonders to 
prove the truth of his words. During the recital various interpolations and 
supporting lines will he spoken by those around him. These sentences will 
be written in during rehearsals, to suit the business of the illusions. 

MAN HARUD'S STORY. 

I went forth to seek your son, O Caliph. For ten days and nights did I journey into the 
desert, and there, in the midst of the wilderness, I cast a spell of Geomancy and summoned 
to my aid an Efreet of colossal size, terrifying in aspect. Bending low to the earth, I prayed 
for his help in my quest, and, being well disposed towards me, the Efreet spoke thus: Rise, 
thou son of Harud, and accept this ruby which I give thee; guard it with thy life, and when 
it changeth colour observe well all that is about thee and act with wisdom, for at such times 
aid will be given thee to destroy the power of the Jinn who spirited away the Prince and 
enchanted him. Then he whispered into mine ear the words of a spell, and enjoined me to 
repeat them on every occasion that the ruby changed colour. Further, he commanded me to 
journey on until I found a pillar of brass with a black slave guarding it. "The slave thou 
must buy," said he. "Barter for him in the guise of a merchant, and lead him to the Palace 



of the Caliph, thy master, and before entering the gates give him the ruby and command 
him to go from place to place within the palace. Then when the ruby turns as white as a 
white pigeon pronounce the spell and bid the prince out the form in which he is, and he 
will be disenchanted. [Business.] And lo, the earth opened, and swallowed this Efreet, but I 
remembered his words. And I put the ruby into my girdle and journeyed on, yet knowing 
not whither, until my provisions were exhausted and I laid me down and in my despair 
prepared to die. And I plucked the ruby from my girdle, and lo, it had changed to blue. 

Then I said the spell and there grew in front of me an orange tree, and while I looked it 
blossomed and bore fruit, and I ate and was refreshed. 

CALIPH. 

Stay, how can we know that thou speakest words of truth? 

MAN. 

O Caliph, I will speak the words of the spell over the fruitless tree at thy feet, and lo, it will 
blossom and bear fruit. [He does so. Tree blossoms and bears fruit.] Dost thou believe? 

CALIPH. 

I see and believe. Proceed. 

MAN. 

And I journeyed on, but the desert was without limit, and, being weary, I rested, and the 
ruby fell from my girdle, and behold, it was green, like unto an emerald, and there 
appeared before me a small palanquin, and I was perplexed, for there was none to carry it, 
and within it was nothing. And again I spoke those mystic words, and a strange thing 
happened. Bring hither an empty palanquin that I may convince thine eyes while thou 
listenest with thine ears. 

[Palanquin is brought in by two slaves. MAN HARUD proves it to be 
empty, and then pronounces the spell and waves his staff over it, 
whereupon two black apes are found occupying the interior. They 
scamper about the stage. General fright and business. MAN HARUD 
coaxes them back to him, and they crouch at his feet. 

MAN. 

Thus, O Caliph, I was no longer alone. Now, these apes did strange things. They dug into 
the dry sand with a nutshell, and lo, the hole they made filled with pure water, and they 
dipped the shell into it and water bubbled from the shell until a stream began to flow across 
the trackless desert. 

CALIPH. 

A wonder in this age of wonders. 

MAN. 

Lest ye doubt where I would have ye believe, I will show ye this marvel. Let vessels to 
hold water—large vessels—be brought. Bring also a large cup of water. 



CALIPH. 

They shall be brought, but continue thy tale, O traveller. 

MAN. 

The apes conducted me along the banks of the stream for one day's journey, and I slept 
awhile, and behold, when I awoke, the small stream had widened into a broad river, and 
moored to the bank was a boat provisioned for a long journey. And I entered the boat, and 
the apes rowed the boat for many days until we approached an island. [Several large water - 
jars have been brought in.] Now will I show thee how the river started from its source, that 
ye may credit this tale of magic. [Produces water from the coconut shell to fill the jars.] 
Thus and thus was the beginning of the water. 

CALIPH. 

Hold! Enough! Mine eyes are satisfied. Once more I pray thee divert mine ears. 

MAN. 

Know, then, O Caliph, when we landed upon the island the apes conducted me to a Pillar 
of Brass guarded by a black slave. And therein I found— Wait, first I will show thee the 
power of this pillar, which now stands there behind thy throne. 

[The apes bring the pillar forward at a sign from MAN HARUD. It is on a 
small stand, and can he wheeled about to show all sides. While this is 
being done MAN HARUD approaches one of the attendants.[ 

MAN. 

Young man, thou lookest brave and fond of adventure. I entreat thee to enter that pillar for 
a short space, and within its hollow walls thou shalt see the impossible happen, and yet no 
harm will befall thee. 

ATTENDANT. 

I hear and obey. I fear nothing. 

MAN. 

Consent, then, to be bound. Thus only can the magic be done. 

[The apes bind the young man to a board. One side of the pillar opens, 
and the hoard is put within. The door is shut. MAN HARUD waves his 
staff; the door is opened, and the young man is discovered turned upside 
down. 

MAN. 

O Caliph, the pillar shall be set where the ruby turned white, and I will discover the fate of 
thy son. 

CALIPH. 

Discover that, and ask what thou wilt. 



MAN. 

Grant me first release of the slave who brought the ruby here. 

CALIPH. 

The slave is thine, but I grow impatient. 

MAN. 

Without delay full knowledge will be thine. [To slave.] Go thou into the Pillar of Brass. 

[SLAVE Steps into the pillar, which the apes have now taken off the 
wheeled stand and stood up, on the circular platform R.C. MAN HARUD 
shuts door. 

MAN. 

O King of the Age, that pillar now holds what I discovered in it, and what it holds is thy 
son. 

CALIPH. 

Art thou bereft of reason, O dog of men? A black slave is in that pillar and none else. 
MAN. 

Nevertheless, it is thy son, enchanted. 

CALIPH. 

Thy head shall answer for this! Seize him! Now open the pillar! 

[MAN HARUD is held by soldiers. The pillar is opened, disclosing the 
grinning SLAVE. 

CALIPH. 

Is that my son, mad dog? 

MAN. 

Surely as black is not white, so black can become white by magic. 

(Says spell. Pillar opens, disclosing PRINCE, who steps out of pillar half- 
dazed. 

CALIPH. 

My son! 

PRINCE. 

O Father, I have dreamed a dream which I would relate to thee. 

CALIPH. 

With me, my son. [To VIZIER.] Give to MAN HARUD ten thousand pieces of gold. [To 



MAN HARUD.] O Magician, thou shalt be my boon companion, and this night's tale of 
thine shall be added to our chronicles. 

CURTAIN. 
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THE MASCOT MOTH 


AN INDIAN STORY 

Written and Invented by DAVID DEVANT 

CHARACTERS. 

Colonel Passmore. 

Captain Jack Holt. 

Lieutenant Robert Wentworth (Col. Passmore's nephew). 

Max Hardy (a guest). 

Mrs. Ackroyd. 

Maude Ackroyd (her daughter). 

Munga (Indian juggler) 

Patna (his assistant) 

SCENE. 

Colonel Passmore's Bungalow at Rajpoor. Bob, Jack, and Max discovered playing 
poker. Jack throws down his band. Bob and Max raise each other, and Max finally 
wins, Bob having seen him. 


JACK. 

Hard lines, old chap, with a hand like that. 

BOB. 

Yes, just my luck. I have to give you eighty, Mr. Hardy. 

MAX. 

Yes, thanks. 

BOB. 

Excuse me a moment; I haven't enough here. (Counting notes.] I must replenish stores. 


JACK. 

And then I vote we stop playing. 








BOB. 

Stop? Not 1.1 shall go on. [Rises.] 

MAX. 

A fight, eh? 

BOB. 

Yes. More ammunition is all I want. 

MAX. 

I hope your guns are not too heavy. 

BOB. 

Well, I have small arms in ready cash, and a new Maxim in the shape of a cheque-book. 
JACK. 

An old maxim would serve you better: "Never throw good money after bad." 

BOB. 

I won't. I shall play until I win. 

[Exit. 

JACK. 

A man in Wentworth's position—just about to marry—has no right to gamble like this. 
MAX. 

My dear fellow, isn't marriage itself a gamble? 

JACK. 

Not in his case. 

MAX. 

Well, I've won his money, and if he wants to play I must. 

JACK. 

It's a pity! He's always so unlucky at cards. 

MAX. 

At cards—yes! But very lucky in love, it seems. 

JACK. 

Rather. Miss Ackroyd is quite charming. Have you met her yet? 


MAX. 



Colonel Passmore introduced me yesterday. She and her mother seem to be enjoying their 
visit. 

JACK. 

Trust the Colonel for that! He's a splendid host. 

[Enter BOB, followed by MUNGA and PATNA, carrying traps, etc. 

BOB. 

I say, I'm awfully sorry, you chaps, but my uncle has brought in these jugglers to amuse the 
ladies. Do you mind if we play in the next room 

MAX. 

Not at all, not at all. 

[They gather up the cards. 

BOB. 

I'll join you in a moment. Then look out for yourself, Mr. Hardy. [Waving cheque-book.] 
MAX. 

All right! [Aside.] I generally do. 

[Takes up pot, empties it, and goes off. BOB and JACK move towards 
door, JACK leading. 

JACK. 

[Coming back to BOB.] I say, old chap, I wish you'd chuck this game. Your luck's dead 
out. 

BOB. 

Jack, I must go on till I've won back what I've lost. 

JACK. 

Have your own way, then, but remember I've warned you. 

[Exit. 

BOB. 

[Aside.] Yes, so that, if I fail, you can say, "I told you so." Save me from my friends! 

[While this conversation has been going On MUNGA and PATNA have 
been closing the curtains, and the scene is now dark. 



BOB. 

Are you going to juggle in the dark? 

MUNGA. 

No, Sahib-light, please. 

BOB. 

Plenty of candles over there—light 'em up. [Throws him a box of matches. MUNGA and 
PATNA light two candelabra.] Anything else you want? [Recognizes MUNGA.] Hullo! 
I've seen you before. Yes, I remember now. 

MUNGA. 

Yes, Sahib, wair good. You save me from tiger eating to devour. 

BOB. 

Just so. The brute didn't know you were the greatest juggler in India. And I—well, I made 
lucky shot. 

MUNGA. 

Wair good, Sahib! Munga forget never. 

BOB. 

That's all right. Don't bother about it. 

MUNGA. 

Munga says, "Wair good. To Sahib comes a gift from Munga" —yes? 

BOB. 

All right—fire away! Anything you like. [Enter MAUDE.] Hullo, Maude! just in time for 
the show. Let me offer you a front seat. 

MAUDE. 

So that is the great Munga! Isn't he perfectly sweet 
[MUNGA and PATNA bow low. 

BOB. 

Is he? I hadn't noticed it. [Goes and looks at him.] I say, Maude, you must excuse me for 
bit. I'm wanted. 

MAUDE. 

Oh, Bob, you were so keen on seeing this performance! 

BOB. 

So I am; but—er—some fellows arc waiting for me in the next room. 



MAUDE. 

Why? Is it anything important? 

BOB. 

Yes, it's most important. 

MAUDE. 

I hope you won't be away long. 

BOB. 

No, dear, I think not. When it's over I'll bring the others in to see what's going on. 
MAUDE. 

Then Munga must keep his best tricks for the last. 

MUNGA. 

The Mascot Moth—wair good! Him the last. 

MAUDE. 

The Mascot Moth? What's that? 

MUNGA. 

Wonderful! Comes only once in twenty years. When comes it is luck—wair good! Sahib 
shall see. 

BOB. 

I wish I'd seen it an hour ago, then. 

MAUDE. 

Why an hour ago? 

BOB. 

[Confused.] Well, say ages ago, if you like. Luck never comes too soon. 

[COLONEL and MRS. A. behind curtain. 

COLONEL. 

[Heard off.) I've a little surprise for you, Mrs. Ackroyd. 

BOB. 

Now, Maude, make my excuses to your mother and uncle. Have you see this picture in the 
Graphic? 

[Business. Exit BOB. COLONEL and MRS. A. come in centre. MAUDE at 
R. 



MRS. ACKROYD. 

No, really, Colonel, I'm far too limp even to guess. 

COLONEL. 

Ah! Climate and liver! We all suffer that way. But you will enjoy it, I'm sure. 

MRS. ACKROYD. 

Which—the climate or the liver? 

COLONEL. 

Pardon me—the surprise I have in store for you. 

MRS. ACKROYD. 

(Collecting her faculties.] Yes, yes, of course! How stupid of me! 

COLONEL. 

Not at all. My mistake. 

MRS. ACKROYD. 

Well, if you've found something that will keep me awake I shall be happy. This heat makes 
me too drowsy for words. 

COLONEL. 

I've engaged two real Indian jugglers. One is the great Munga. 

MAUDE. 

And the great Munga is here! [Placing her mother in chair.] 

MRS. ACKROYD. 

Thanks, my dear, but I'mso tired. Dear me. 

[Sinks in chair and goes to sleep. COLONEL talking to MUNGA. 

MAUDE. 

Bob says we are not to wait for him, Uncle. He has important business on in the next room. 
COLONEL. 

I should think we won't wait for him. What next, I wonder? 

MAUDE. 

He has promised to come for the last trick—a new one, the Mascot Moth. 

COLONEL. 

Very well. Now then, Munga, what are you going to show us first? 



MUNGA. 

Sahib will see. Watch. 

COLONEL. 

Mrs. Ackroyd! 

MRS. ACKROYD. 

[Waking up.] Dear me! I beg your pardon, Colonel. Did you speak? 
COLONEL. 

Yes, we are going to see something interesting, no doubt. 

MRS. ACKROYD. 

[Surveying jugglers.] What weird-looking creatures! Dear me! 

[Goes ojfto sleep again. MUNGA brings forward hoop and drops it. 
MRS. A. starts. 

MRS. ACKROYD. 

What was that? [Realizes situation.] Oh yes, of course! dear me 
[Goes to sleep again. Music-Sylph. 

MAUDE. 

Uncle, I think there is something behind the couch. 

COLONEL. 

Oh no, my dear. Munga, may I take the couch away? 

MUNGA. 

Yes, Sahib. 

[COLONEL takes couch away. Directly the SYLPH is shown MAUDE 
goes Up to PATNA and asks him if he feels all right. JACK enters O.P. 
and comes up behind COLONEL. 

JACK. 

I wish you'd come in the next room for a moment, Sir. 

COLONEL. 

Why, what's the matter? You look alarmed. 

JACK. 

And so I am, sir! Bob is playing poker for unheard-of stakes. 


COLONEL. 



With whom? 


JACK. 

Max Hardy, among others, 

COLONEL. 

That fellow again! Then I know who is winning. Is Bob the loser? 

JACK. 

Bob is worse than ruined. I can see no hope for him. Can you, Sir? 

COLONEL. 

Can I—can't I! Wait a bit. [To MRS. A.] Will you excuse me for a moment, Mrs. Ackroyd? 
MRS. ACKROYD. 

[Half awake.] And I gave her a month's notice immediately. 

MAUDE. 

Mother dear! The Colonel is speaking to you. 

MRS, ACKROYD. 

Yes, to be sure! I beg your pardon, Colonel. You were saying . . .? 

COLONEL. 

Will you excuse me for a moment? 

MRS. ACKROYD. 

[Drowsily.] Of course! One gets so thirsty here. Dear me! [Dozes.] 

COLONEL. 

[To MAUDE.] I'll return soon, my dear. 

MAUDE. 

Very well, uncle! I'm quite enjoying this; and -[glancing towards MRS. A. asleep]—so is 
Mother. 

COLONEL. 

Evidently. [To Munga.] Munga, show the ladies something else. 

MUNGA. 

Yes, Sahib—wair good! 

[Exit COLONEL and JACK. Mango trick. MUNGA gives oranges from 
tree to PATNA, who passes them to audience. Flowers are also given, first 
to MRS. A. and MAUDE and then to audience. 



MAUDE. 

Why, they're real! [BOB enters R. MRS. A. is asleep. MUNGA and PATNA are packing up 
Mango trick.] Why, Bob, what's wrong? 

BOB. 

Everything's wrong. I've been gambling, and I've lost. I'm a beggar-poorer than that 
juggler, Maude. I must give you up, say good-bye, and get away from this. 

MAUDE. 

Good-bye? Why? 

BOB. 

You couldn't marry a pauper. 

MAUDE. 

Possibly not! But I'm going to marry you, whatever happens. Bob. Money's nothing. You'll 
get it back somehow. 

BOB 

No such luck! 

MUNGA. 

[Who has been listening.] Sahib, you say luck. Watch. 

[PATNA pulls curtain on one side. 

MUNGA. 

The Mascot Moth! 

MAUDE. 

Bob, look! 

BOB. 

Yes, but where does the luck come in? 

MUNGA. 

His Mascot Moth. You touch him, Sahib, touch him. 

(Business as before. Moth vanishes. Enter JACK, waving banknotes and 
cheque, and carrying pot of gold. 

JACK. 

Splendid news, Bob! Every penny of your money, old chap! 

BOB. 

Why? How? 



JACK. 

That man Hardy is a sharper, swindler. The Colonel exposed him and he disgorged. 
BOB. 

Maude, I swear I'll never touch a card again. 

MAUDE. 

Oh. Bob! 

[They embrace. 

The Mascot Moth! 

MRS. ACKROYD. 

(Suddenly waking up.] Dear me! 

CURTAIN. 
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Preface 

In WRITING this book, we have fulfilled a purpose that has long been held in 

view, viz:-the production of a work which would present our art in a truer light 
than is ordinarily shed upon it by textbooks and treatises. We have long been 
impressed by the fact that, unlike other technical subjects, magic has received 
scarcely any attention upon its theoretical side; but has been allowed to drift 
along the course of progress as best it might, unaided by the advantages that order 
and system could bestow. In any other calling, technical or artistic, the 
groundwork of the subject, invariably and as a matter of course, receives due 
attention on the part of those who follow that calling. Those who teach and those 
who study alike, are well aware that unless the fundamental principles-the theory 
of their subject are properly understood, there can be no chance of gaining any 
real knowledge such as an expert must possess. Then, since magic combines both 
art and science, the folly that it can be studied apart from its theory, its very 
constitution, is too obvious to require comment. Therefore, in this book, we have 
attempted the task of setting before the reader a plain and straightforward 
statement of the facts, principles, and reasoning essential to a proper 
understanding of our subject, so far as our ability will allow. 

We do not for a moment suggest that what we have written herein represents the 
last word to be said concerning magic. On the contrary, we are well aware that 
our book is but the commencement of a new departure which, we hope, may lead 
to the full elucidation of our subject, in every particular. The ramifications and 
extensions of knowledge connected with magic are so vast in their scope that no 
single treatise can possibly include all that a skilled magician ought to know. 
Consequently, we can claim no more than the production of a book which, in our 
opinion, serves to indicate, rather than to exhaust, the manifold topics associated 
with the art, science, and practice of magic. 

One notable feature of this work, which should, we believe, serve to prove the 
faith that is in us, consists in our unhesitating disclosure of original devices, and 
the modus operandi of original experiments in magic. So far from feeling any 






reluctance toward letting the general public into the secrets of our procedure, we 
are most anxious to educate the public in such matters, in order that a proper 
understanding of our art may be disseminated among its votaries and patrons. The 
point is this. Tricks and dodges are of comparatively small importance in the art 
of magic. At the utmost, they display inventive ability, but nothing more. The 
effect-and the effect alone-produced by the use of such inventions, is the 
consideration of real importance. 

For proof of this, we need only point out one well known fact, viz:-that the very 
best audience a skilled magician can have is one composed entirely of magicians. 
The reason for this should be self-evident. An audience of magical experts is 
bound to see the performer's feats in a proper light. Such an audience will very 
seldom be perplexed by what is exhibited, and will never attach great importance 
to "how it is done." Every member of such an audience will have his mind 
engrossed almost exclusively in noting the art with which the performer uses 
devices, known or unknown, to produce an intended effect. If his art is 
meritorious, the expert spectators will appreciate the performance highly, no 
matter how old, how new, how ingenious, or how simple may be the technical 
devices employed. 

It will be difficult, we fear, to bring the general public to that standpoint. The 
average man is so firmly impressed with the notion that magic consists merely in 
puzzles offered for solution, challenges to the spectator's acuteness, that many 
years must elapse before that erroneous idea can be dispelled. Some day, 
however, we hope that even the man in the street will have learned the fact that so- 
called "secrets" are to the magician little more than are, to the actor, the wigs, 
grease-paints and other "make-up" with which he prepares himself for appearance 
before the public. The art of the magician, like that of the actor, depends upon 
matters far higher than mere appliances and processes, just as the actor, in the 
exercise of his art, employs certain means for making himself resemble the 
character he represents, so the magician employs devices essential to the guise in 
which he appears. As it happens, the magician's aids in this respect are 
necessarily more recondite than those of the actor. Owing to this fact, there has 
arisen the mistaken impression that the magician's art begins and ends in the 
devices he employs-whereas, in fact, those devices are merely his working tools. 
His art does not consist in the things he uses, nor in the trade secrets and technical 
processes he has at command, but in the employment of those facilities with 
adequate efficiency. It consists in what he does with the things he uses, not in 
those things themselves. In the hands of a skilled magician, a magical experiment 
becomes something vastly different from what it would be if conducted by a 
novice. That needs no argument whatsoever. And it is just in that very difference 
that the art of magic is comprised. Those who hold the view that the tools of 
magic are synonymous with the art of magic do great injustice to the magician 



and to his art alike. 


Undoubtedly, we must admit that great progress in the art has been made during 
recent years. Both in artistry and in social standing the modern magician stands 
upon a plane far higher than that occupied by his predecessors of two or three 
generations ago. The average magician of today has been educated at a public 
school, and is socially qualified to rank with members of any other profession. He 
knows some Latin, and perhaps a trifle of Greek; and on occasion can speak 
French without giving his audience the cold shivers. So far as they go, these facts 
are eminently satisfactory, but more is requisite for the equipment of an artist in 
magic. The young gentlemen who constitute the vast bulk of rising magicians 
have not yet shaken themselves free from the trammels with which their less 
favored predecessors were hampered. They have not, as a rule, learned to 
understand the art of magic as it really is, nor to recognize the nature of its 
constitution. In so far as they are true artists, they depend upon their instinctive 
leaning toward refinement and appropriate procedure. They go to work the right 
way because they feel it to be the right-not because they know it to be right. As 
for explaining why any particular course of action is right, that is beyond the 
powers of almost any among them. This is where the rising generation lacks 
understanding, the simple reason being a lack of proper training in the theory and 
constitution of the art they profess. 

We hope this present book may serve, at least, to provide a clue, by which those 
who blindly grope in the ancient labyrinth which they falsely regard as "the art of 
magic," may be led to a standpoint from which clearer views can be gained. 

N.M. 

D.D. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE REAL SECRETS OF MAGIC 

Beyond doubt, the attractiveness of magic is largely due to its secrets. Not 

only to the general public, but also to the professional magician, the secrets of 
magic represent the most fascinating branch of the subject. They are, among all 
classes of society, a popular topic for conversation. They have given birth to 
whole libraries of literature and are responsible for a mass of chuckle headed 
opinions-greater in number and variety, perhaps, than have ever resulted from the 
discussion of any other subject under the sun. 

Unfortunately, however, notwithstanding the constant attention de voted to this 
theme, the real secrets of the magic art have received but scant consideration. 
Their true nature-indeed, their very existence may be said to have been almost 
entirely disregarded by the public, and too frequently overlooked by professional 
magicians. The prevalent idea is that the secrets of magic consist in tricks and 
dodges, connected with the manipulations and the apparatus employed in the art. 
To most people, the "secret" of any magical presentation means simply "how it is 
done." It is assumed that, when once the devices used in producing a magical 
effort have been discovered, the' secret of that effect is revealed. The trick has 
been found out, and therefore nothing remains to be learned. A more erroneous 
view has never been conceived. Not only so, it is a view that cannot be justified 
on any rational ground, as we propose to show in the following pages. 

The real secrets of magic are not merely trade secrets. They are not workshop 
devices, connected with manipulation and mechanism. They are not ingenious 
dodges which, when learned, enable their possessor to accomplish all that a 
skilled magician can do. They are not tricks and puzzles devised for the 
bewilderment of the public. Far from it. They are of an order far higher than 
elementary matters of that description, and far removed from the popular 
conception of their nature. Our present object is to disclose these secrets-to 






explain the real basis of the magic art, and the principles upon which magical 
effects actually depend. In short, we intend to show not only the tricks which 
magicians use, but also the essential factors which underlie the whole art and 
practice of magic. It will be found that, so far from being bound up in jugglery 
and paraphernalia, the true art in magic is purely intellectual in character, and 
comprises an infinitely varied range of interest. 

It is essential in the first place that a just conception be formed of the scope and 
intention of this present section of our work. "The Art in Magic" is a very 
different thing from "The Art of Magic." The latter term may embrace an 
immense number of diverse considerations. The former relates to one side only of 
magic; a side which has never received the attention it deserves. Our immediate 
aim is the elucidation of those fundamental principles which, being reduced to 
practice, justify the claim of magic to be classed among the Arts-not, of course, 
among the mechanical arts, but among the Fine Arts-the Arts with a big A. We 
wish to demonstrate the causes which, irrespective of technical skill and 
knowledge, determine the relative success or failure of individual aspirants to 
fame in pursuit of our art. It is evident that such matters are well worthy of 
consideration by every magician-'even one of the most practical, or most 
commercial type. Indeed, it may be said, with some show of reason, that the man 
who cannot explain the principles involved in such questions as these, cannot 
claim to understand the inwardness of the magic art. It is that inwardness which 
governs a performer's ultimate success or failure. Therefore, it must be well to 
investigate the actual agencies which dominate the successful practice of magic. 

This we shall now attempt, to the best of our ability. In doing so, however, we 
must direct the reader's attention to things which do not lie upon the surface of 
our subject. We must deal with points which are not exactly obvious to the man 
who, for the first time, looks into a book dealing with magic. We must, for the 
moment, lose sight of such details as "sleights" and "fakes," and confine our 
attention to broad principles which, superficially, may seem to be mere 
abstractions, of no especial importance to practical men. But, as we proceed, we 
hope to show by means of practical illustrations the really important nature of the 
matters we are discussing. 

We presume that everyone will agree to the recognition of magic as an art. As a 
matter of fact, magic embodies both art and science. Ordinarily, the phrase "the 
art of magic" is used as including everything that relates to the subject, from any 
point of view whatever. Therefore, since our present inquiry relates only to the art 
side of magic, and has no concern with its science, we have been careful to 
choose for this section a title which avoids the loose terminology commonly 
employed. Then, magic being admittedly an art, let us investigate the real nature 
of the Art in Magic; for, upon that investigation depends the disclosure of the real 



secrets of magic. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE THREE DEGREES IN ART 

Here we come into contact with a difficulty which has taxed the powers of 

many great minds to the utmost. Before we can talk sensibly about "Art" of any 
kind, we must first define the true meaning of that term. We must decide what, in 
our opinion, art really is. Fortunately in this instance, we are not in danger of 
encountering the obstacle that so many able intellects have failed to overcome. 

We are not called upon to define the meaning of art in the abstract. We have only 
to define what is meant by "Art in Magic." To that end, we may evoke the aid of 
both authority and common sense. 

It was, we believe, Robert-Houdin who said that a conjurer is in reality "an actor 
playing the part of a magician." There is only one fault in that statement. He 
should have said "a great conjurer." Because, as we all know, there are many 
conjurers who only play the part of some other conjurer. That, however, is a 
matter with which we shall deal forcibly later on. For the present, we shall accept 
the broad principle expressed in Robert-Houdin's definition of a conjurer. That 
definition may not be—and is not—accurate in relation to what a conjurer always 
is; but, beyond doubt, it is accurate in the sense of defining what a conjurer 
always should be. A real modern magician, then, is essentially an actor. He must 
be so, or as the sole alternative he must be a duffer. Both authority and common 
sense unite in compelling us to that conclusion. To all intents and purposes, the 
real art of the magician is identical with that of the actor. The magician's methods, 
of course, are widely different from those of the actor; but, whatever difference 
there may be in method, the principles involved are identical in both cases. 

From the time of Aristotle to the present date, the consensus of authorities has 
decided that all art is based upon imitation. Most of the authorities have "flown 
off the handle," in trying to decide what constitutes art in the abstract; but all 
agree that the basis of art is imitation-either the imitation of something that 







actually exists, or of something that might exist in circumstances imagined by the 
artist. With this knowledge in our possession and fortified by the exercise of our 
own judgment, we realize the fact that a display of skill given by a magical 
performer should imitate, and thus convey to the spectators, the impression of 
effects produced by supernormal powers. Herein, we may justly say that we stand 
upon sure ground and here we may rest, so far as primary considerations are 
concerned. We have no need to be led out of our depth by trying to define that 
will-o'-the wisp, "abstract art." 

Now, artistic judgment may, to a great extent, be gained by study and experience. 
Similarly, physical adaptation may be developed by early and systematic training. 
And the acquisition of either of those essentials may be considerably facilitated 
by means of accurate knowledge. Such knowledge may be either theoretical or 
practical; but of the, two the theoretical must, in the long run, prove to be the 
more valuable. It necessarily conducts the student to the bedrock of his subject; 
whereas the study of practical details only leads to a knowledge of isolated facts. 
By means of the latter form of study, the student may learn what to do in order to 
produce certain effects. But, however much attention he may devote to the 
acquisition of that detailed knowledge, he will never ascertain therefrom the 
reasons which underlie the processes he employs. He will only learn the "how" of 
his work; the "why" will remain obscure. In short, he will never really understand 
his business. Everything he does will be done blindly. Every new departure he 
endeavors to make must be subject to conclusions arrived at by means of "trial 
and error." Any little variation upon his usual practice will represent a subject of 
extreme doubt. He can only think that what he proposes to do will produce the 
result he desires. He can never know what he is doing, because he does not 
understand why the things he does are successful. 

On the other hand, the man who has gained a knowledge of the broad principles 
which constitute the foundation of the art side of magic must necessarily possess 
a great advantage, in such circumstances. He knows the reason why each effect 
he has already produced has been successful. He can follow the manner in which 
each of his previous devices has operated, in influencing the minds of spectators. 
Similarly, from his knowledge of basic principles, he will be able to deduce the 
proper manner of presentation and the probable effect of any new conception. 

The same principles which govern what he has already done also govern what he 
is about to do. Therefore, being acquainted with the "why" of the matter, he is not 
afflicted by doubts concerning the "how." Putting the whole thing in a nutshell, it 
simply comes to this-the man not only knows his business; he also understands it. 
He knows the technique, and understands the art. As to the great value—and the 
commercial value—of the understanding, we think, there can exist no possible 
doubt. 



As already stated, there is a kind of art which imitates things imagined by the 
artist. There is another kind of art which imitates things that actually exist. There 
is also a third kind-that which imitates neither things imagined by the imitator, 
nor things that exist; but merely imitates the imitations of others. These three 
varieties may, respectively, be described as High Art, Normal Art, and False Art. 

We now turn our attention to the systematic discussion of the three phases of art 
thus defined, and endeavor to arrive at sound conclusions thereon in relation to 
the Art in Magic. 

The subject of false art in magic, when rationally investigated, presents no 
difficulties, in the way of either doubt or obscurity. In magic, as elsewhere, false 
art is the art which imitates art. It is an imitation of an imitation. An illustration of 
this may be given by means of a familiar analogy in connection with painting. 
Pictures painted by the great masters are frequently reproduced by students and 
by professional copyists. Many of the copies thus executed are,, in all practical 
respects, facsimiles of the original pictures from which they were copied. Yet 
nobody, in his sober senses, could possibly regard those copies, however faithful 
they may be, as works of true art. We have all seen copies of invaluable 
masterpieces offered for sale. We have all noted the insignificant price at which 
such copies are sold. We have all been struck by the small value of the copies as 
compared with their originals, the latter being very often so precious that money 
could not buy them. The reason for this discrepancy is obvious. The originals are 
works of high art. The copies are works of false art; except, of course, that they 
have the merit of honesty. They are admittedly nothing more than copies. 

As in painting, so also in magic. To produce a magical effect of original 
conception is a work of high art. It imitates the exercise of magical powers, by 
means and in a manner conceived by the artist who produced it. To reproduce a 
magical effect, exactly as already conceived and executed by an artist in magic, is 
false art. It merely imitates the original imitation; and, in actual value, is just as 
worthless as a painting copied from another painting. Any weakling may be 
taught how to do that kind of thing; and, having learned his lesson, may earn an 
income equivalent to the value of a weakling's work. 

Yet, in spite of the truth of the foregoing statements, many of those who practise 
magic, either as a means of livelihood or as an intellectual recreation, appear to be 
entirely ignorant of the very existence of facts such as those we have reviewed. In 
all probability, those men would feel highly offended were any doubt cast upon 
their claim to be regarded as artists. Yet, in all they do, they prove themselves to 
be mere mechanics. They can do just what somebody else has already done-and 
they can do nothing more. Such men are not artists. They cannot be; since, in all 
their works, the only kind of art displayed is the false art, which is an imitation of 



real art. 


The class of man above indicated represents a type that must be very familiar to 
all. The methods adopted by such men are of common knowledge. Suppose, for 
instance, Mr. Artist produces a novel and successful effect. No sooner has he 
done so than Mr. Copyist becomes on the alert, and forthwith proceeds to haunt 
the place wherein Mr. Artist's performances are given. By means of persistent 
observation, aided perhaps by accident, by means of purchase from some other 
imitator, or, it may be, by means of bribery and corruption, Mr. Copyist 
eventually acquires the knowledge and equipment requisite for the reproduction 
of the novel effect. That end having been attained, one might think that Mr. 
Copyist would need to gain nothing, more at Mr. Artist's expense. Generally, 
however, that is far from being the case. Although he has become possessed of 
the technical requirements connected with the effect he seeks to reproduce, Mr. 
Copyist even, then is not content to take off his coat and do a little meritorious 
work. Having got what he wanted in order A to reproduce the effect, he might 
surely be expected to, infuse some spice of originality into his reproduction. But, 
no! He will not trouble himself even to that slight extent. He does not mind 
expending his time in gathering the crumbs that fall from another's table; but he 
has a rooted objection to ex ending energy in making his own bread. So he 
continues to attend Mr. Artist's performances until, in the course of time, he has 
learned by heart every word Mr. Artist says, every inflection of Mr. Artist's voice, 
and every movement and gesture Mr. Artist makes. Then, and then only, is Mr. 
Copyist pre pared to set to work on his own account. And when his reproduction 
is exhibited, what is it? Generally speaking, it is but a pale reflection of the 
original work of art. At the best, it is merely slavish imitation; and, as such, has 
no artistic value. 

On several occasions, we have made an experiment which is always interesting. 
That experiment has been tried upon copyists, clinging to the skirts of various 
arts, including magic. It consists in saying to Mr. Copyist, at the conclusion of his 
performance, "I had only to close my eyes, and I could almost have believed it 
was Mr. Artist who was performing." Thereupon, Mr. Copyist has, invariably, 
assumed an expression of smug satisfaction, and has given thanks for the great 
compliment (?) paid him! If he could only have realized what was passing in the 
mind of the person to whom his thanks were addressed -but, there! his mental 
caliber, of course, forbids any such exercise of intelligence. Yet, one cannot help 
coveting the blissful ignorance and the sublime impudence which enable such a 
man to pose as an artist. The possession of an intellect so obtuse, and a hide so 
pachydermatous, must confer upon the possessor a degree of self-satisfaction 
unknown to men of real ability. 


Some may possibly think we have been too severe upon Mr. Copyist. It must be 



remembered, however, that no useful purpose can be served by mincing matters, 
when endeavoring to uphold any just cause. If magic is to be raised to its proper 
level among the fine arts, one must not withhold the statement of any truth, 
however disagreeable it may be, that may help to drive home the essential points 
which distinguish real Art in Magic from the false art so often met with in the 
practice of magic. 

Leaving for the present the subject of False Art, we shall proceed to the more 
agreeable considerations connected with True Art in Magic. Of this, as we have 
already seen, there are two kinds-Normal Art and High Art. Those definitions, of 
course, do not represent qualities that are capable of hard-and-fast classification. 
In the nature of things, that is impossible. The range of art, from its highest grade 
to its lowest, includes every possible degree of merit. Except in general terms, 
one cannot say that, within such and such limits, Normal Art is contained and, 
beyond those limits, we have on the one hand High Art, and on the other False 
Art. There is an almost imperceptible gradation throughout the entire scale, 
between each particular degree and those adjoining it. One can only generalize, 
when dealing with the principles of any form of art; and, speaking broadly, say 
that High Art is situated near to the top of the scale, Normal Art near the middle, 
and False Art near the lower end. It is the normal or average degree- 
approximating to the central position of the scale-that next claims our attention. 

When discussing False Art in Magic, we had no difficulty in providing a 
definition of its nature. When we say that False Art is the art which imitates art, 
we are merely stating a truism, and one that is applicable to all arts alike. But 
when we proceed to define Normal Art in Magic, we find the task somewhat 
more difficult. In painting, for example, it is easy enough and accurate enough to 
say that Normal Art is the art which imitates nature. We can all understand that 
the normal artist, in painting, is he who transfers to his canvas a transcript of what 
he himself has seen in nature. In nature, however, there is no magic, because the 
very essence of magic is that it apparently sets the laws of nature at defiance. 
"Natural Magic" is really a contradiction in terms. It may mean almost anything, 
according to the sense in which it is used. Therefore, apart from art of some kind, 
magic has no existence. Hence, the point is, how can the normal artist in magic 
reproduce the normal effects associated with magic, without at once a becoming a 
false artist-one who imitates art? It is a very pretty question, involving an 
interesting problem. The answer to that question, and the solution of that 
problem, cannot fail to provide a valuable mental exercise for all magicians who 
respect their profession and value their art. 

At first glance, it may appear that, at this stage of our investigation, we have 
encountered a difficulty of considerable magnitude; or possibly an 
insurmountable obstacle. A very little reflection, how ever, will show that such is 



by no means the case. The difficulty is more apparent than real. The principles 
which govern the normal practice of other arts will be found, absolutely, of equal 
validity in the Art in Magic. This may readily be demonstrated by amplifying the 
analogy, already employed, between magic and painting. 

In painting, the normal artist makes a picture, representing some thing or a 
combination of many things, that will reproduce the effect of actually looking 
upon the work of nature. He does not create anything; he merely imitates things, 
which already exist, on canvas. The things he paints resemble, more or less, 
things which others have painted. As a rule, such resemblances, in normal art, are 
inevitable. The important point, however, is that the things he paints do not 
imitate paintings made by others. The various things which enter into the 
composition of his picture are the common property of every artist. Everyone is at 
liberty to combine those details, in any manner he may think fit, to produce 
whatever effect he chooses. But, so soon as any painter copies a particular 
combination, or a particular treatment of such details, as represented in the work 
of another, so soon will his work be reduced to the level of false art. Now, in view 
of these self-evident facts, the difficulty of defining the nature of Normal Art in 
Magic becomes reduced to very small dimensions. In fact, one can scarcely say 
that any difficulty exists. 

Just as the average painter has at hand innumerable details of subject and 
technique, all of which are common property, so has the average magician a wide 
selection of materials which, in common with all his fellow-artists, he is at liberty 
to use. just as the painter uses familiar methods and stock subjects for the 
production of his pictures, so does the magician use methods and subjects which 
have a similar relation to his own special art. In either case, the chief 
characteristic which distinguishes Normal Art from False Art consists in the fact 
that the former relies upon personal ability, while the latter sponges upon the 
ability of others. That is perfectly clear. 

There need be no hesitation in giving a definition of what constitutes Normal Art 
in Magic. Obviously, it is the art which employs familiar means to produce its 
own especial results. Normal Art of every kind, when reduced to its true basis, 
consists in that and nothing more. Certain subjects and certain methods are 
common property. The normal artist utilizes those subjects and methods, without 
copying anyone else. That is to say, the difference between the essentially false 
and the essentially true, in any art, lies in the respective absence or presence of 
original effort. One may be a true artist without possessing creative genius. 
Individual skill in adaptation will suffice. But no true artist can ever be made 
from material contained in a mere copyist. On the other hand, however, a normal 
artist may only too readily degenerate into a copyist, unless he is careful to keep 
in view the duty he owes both to his art and to himself. 



Upon such points, the man who, even in a very minor degree, possesses the true 
artistic temperament, cannot help feeling and speaking strongly. He who seeks to 
acquire or to retain the social position assigned to an artist, can never lose sight of 
the maxim "Noblesse oblige He is perforce compelled to avoid many practices 
which, if employed in commerce, would be perfectly justifiable. He who employs 
the tradesman's methods must be content to remain a tradesman. His ultimate aim 
consists in the making of money; a thing with which art has no concern. It is true 
that, in art, even more profit may often be made than in trade; but whatever profit 
may incidentally accrue to the artist, his ultimate aim is far higher than matters 
relating to finance. He has, of course, every reason for studying his own interests. 
Nobody can blame him for that; nor, indeed, can do otherwise than approve his 
prudence. But, at all times, the interests of his art are paramount. Should there 
arise an occasion when an artist finds self-interest opposed to the interests of art, 
he must be prepared to sacrifice profit upon the altar of duty. If he cannot do that, 
he is no true artist. Let him, then, come down from his pedestal, and take his 
place among workaday humanity. In doing so, he will suffer no disgrace; but, on 
the contrary, he will deserve honor. By ridding himself of an unwarrantable 
assumption of artistic merit, he will be absolved from the guilt of false-pretense. 

In magic, then, the normal artist is he who takes materials which are the common 
property of all who practise his art, and utilizes those materials for his own 
particular ends. His general purpose, of course, like that of all magicians, is the 
simulation of supernatural effects. And, in the achievement of that purpose, the 
work done by the normal artist in magic will fall within one of three categories, 
which may be outlined as follows: 

1. The use of familiar methods, in a familiar combination, to produce a 
familiar effect, but with some originality in presentation. 

2. The use of familiar methods, in a novel form of combination, to produce a 
familiar effect, the manner of presentation displaying some originality. 

3. The use of familiar methods, in any form of combination, to produce a 
novel effect, the presentation of which must necessarily possess more or 
less originality. 

Everything which is not contained in those three very extensive categories must 
be something which is either greater or less than Normal Art in Magic. It must 
approximate either to False Art at one extreme, or to High Art at the other. 


In our Normal Art, as already defined, it will be noted that every department 



possesses one characteristic that is common to all, viz., originality of 
presentation. And, having carried our investigation thus far, we are able to see 
that, without the saving grace of original presentation, a magician's work must 
necessarily degenerate into False Art. The extent of such degeneration will be 
exactly commensurate with the degree to which that work imitates the work of 
other magicians. In other words, the degeneration is proportionate to the imitation 
of art. The very moment we detect the existence of art which imitates art, we 
know we are face to face with falsity, more or less pronounced. On that point we 
need have no fear of being mistaken. Knowing what we know, our estimate of a 
magician's merit will be governed mainly by this particular consideration. When 
we recognize the presence of False Art, we prepare ourselves to estimate the 
depth to which the magician will sink. When we note the absence of False Art, 
we prepare to observe the height to which the magician will rise. Therein we 
instinctively act upon the dictates of common sense and common justice. 

Turning to the other extreme, however, we find that our Normal Art presents a 
very wide field for expansion, and is capable of attaining a very high level of 
merit. Indeed, it may be raised to a level which approximates very closely to High 
Art; so closely, in fact, that it encroaches upon the hinterland dividing the two 
higher sections of art. In this respect, everything depends upon the amount of 
original accomplishment displayed. The essential truth of this latter statement will 
become more apparent when we proceed to discuss the actual characteristics of 
High Art in Magic. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that in magic, as in all intellectual 
occupations, Normal Art is by far the most important department. High Art is a 
sporadic and accidental development that may be productive of beneficial 
influences, if only it can secure due appreciation. In any event, however, its 
influence can never be otherwise than for the good. False Art is a parasitic growth 
that can only be productive of evil, and should never be permitted to live. 

Between the two there lies Normal Art, which includes the vast bulk of magical 
representations, and upon the elevation of which all true progress depends. It is 
useless to point out the merits exhibited by the work of this or that exponent, and 
say-"See how high a level magic has attained!" It is unjust to quote the doings of 
certain so-called "artists," and say-"See the depths to which magic has become 
degraded!" The true status of magic, as an art, can only be ascertained by means 
of evidence derived from the work of accredited Normal Artists. The more nearly 
our Normal Art, as a whole, can be made to approach the status of High Art, the 
greater will be the elevation attained by magic. The more nearly our Normal Art 
approximates to False Art, the lower must the whole art of magic sink. These 
statements admit of no dispute, as any man of ordinary intelligence can perceive. 
By our Normal Art, we must either stand or fall. There is no help for it. If Normal 
Art becomes debased, no individual genius can save it. If Normal Art is 



represented by men who respect their art, no charlatan, however notorious, can 
ever degrade it. 


The future of our art, then, rests with the Normal Artist. Upon him depends the 
ultimate development of magic. If he is not true to his art, the false artist will in 
the end reign supreme. In such circumstances, magic must relinquish all hope of 
attaining a position among the Fine Arts. It must be relegated to the position of a 
mechanical art—an inferior mechanical art—lower even than that of a circus 
juggler. 

This is obvious, because, from the standpoint of mechanical art, the juggler's 
attainments are far higher than those of a magician. The .latter can only take a 
higher place by realizing that he has to depend for success upon his brains, rather 
than upon his hands. In manipulative skill, he is hopelessly outclassed by the 
juggler. The amount of practice and physical training he requires cannot in any, 
way be compared with that which is needed by the juggler. If, therefore, the 
Normal Artist in magic insists upon regarding his art as a mere congeries of 
mechanical accomplishments, he must be content to occupy a position inferior to 
that of a skilled mechanic. 

The question of manipulative skill, as considered in relation to the respective 
accomplishments of the conjurer, the juggler and the artificer, may be put in a 
nutshell. Where the conjurer requires weeks of practice, the juggler requires 
months. And where the juggler requires months of practice, the skilled mechanic 
requires years. This is written, remember , by men who know what they are 
talking about-who are familiar with the three kinds of training in question. Mere 
opinion does not enter into the matter at all. As a mechanical art ( i.e ., as a form of 
manipulative skill), magic occupies a very low position indeed. Only as an 
intellectual pursuit can it claim to be regarded as an art. 

At times we have conversed with conjurers, professional and amateur, who have 
become momentarily enamored of some original or newly-introduced 
manipulation. In such cases, it is singularly interesting to note the attitude of mind 
displayed by the enthusiast. He is proud of his attainment as though it were an 
infant prodigy of whom he was the parent. He speaks of it in rapturous terms, as 
though it represented the highest achievement of which the magic art is capable. 
And no doubt if he were questioned on the point he would say that, in his opinion, 
the production of such ingenious devices must be regarded as the high-water 
mark of Art in Magic. 

When, however, we apply to such matters the touchstone of actual knowledge, we 
have no difficulty in seeing that the judgment proceed by our enthusiast is wildly 
wide of the mark. Greater folly, noun indeed, could hardly be put into words. To 
say that any mere manipulation can possibly be regarded as a work of High Art, is 



to sound the depths of absurdity. Manipulative processes are only one small 


very portion of the means whereby the purposes of art are served. They are useful- 
indeed they are indispensable. But so are the brushes of the painter, and the 
chisels of the sculptor. In the work of an artist, mere handicraft has a value very 
little higher than that of the utensils employed therein. The only adjunct to which 
pride of place may be assigned is the artistic brain which conceives and directs 
the purposes of handicraft and utensils alike. 

To complete the preliminary stage of our investigation, we shall now discuss the 
essential features of High Art in Magic. As in previous instances, we must first 
define precisely what we mean by the term "High Art" and ascertain what it is 
that, provably, constitutes the quality in question. 

Herein we are confronted by no shadow of difficulty, either in connection with 
general principles or with specific details. High Art in Magic is, in every 
essential, the counterpart of High Art in other callings. It is that which originates 
and executes truly artistic conceptions. It represents the most complete triumph of 
mind over matter. It exists only in its power to create, but its creations are, 
humanly speaking, imperishable. As Shakespeare says: 

"Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme." 

--Sonnet LV. 

Those words are applicable, in principle, to High Art of every kind. When, for 
instance, we review the history of magic, we cannot fail to recognize the inherent 
immortality of those works which have possessed the qualities essential to High 
Art. The work of the magician, like that of the actor, is among the ephemera of 
civilization. The magician himself leaves behind him very little beyond a name. 
Yet how great is the intrinsic value of that little, reckoned in hard cash. Its 
extrinsic value is, at the same time, immeasurable. In the bare records handed 
down to us in the history of magic, an immensity of progress and a wealth of 
honestly artistic accomplishment are epitomized. Those who know the vast 
amount of hammering that has to be done before even the faintest echo of their 
work is heard by others, can read between the written lines and fill in the blank 
spaces of history. Thus they are able to appreciate the achievements of their 
predecessors, with some approach to accuracy. 

When, from the vantage point of knowledge and experience, we review the 
history of magic, we instinctively realize that the achievements which live are 



those which truly possess the character of High Art. They are the works of 
creative genius-the works of Master Magicians, whose mastery was due to an 
innate sense of the principles which underlie true art. Dispossessed of that sense, 
those men would never have occupied the place in history which now is theirs by 
right. 

The degree to which their work was dominated by artistic principles is evident to 
anyone who undertakes a dispassionate study of the matter. 

If we bring an open mind to bear upon the achievements of Past Masters in 
Magic, and compare the purely technical merit of those works with that displayed 
in other branches of invention, the comparison thus instituted is very far from 
being favorable to magic. On the contrary, it shows magic in a very poor light. 
Regarded in that light, magic appears to consist merely in a series of second-rate 
mechanical devices and childishly simple processes. Such is the actual fact, 
beyond all possibility of dispute. Hence the obvious folly, as already stated, of 
imagining that the Art of Magic is represented by sleights" and "fakes." Such 
devices only constitute a branch—a very insignificant branch-of mechanical 
handicraft, and nothing more. To regard the Art of Magic in so unworthy a light 
is a serious blunder-proverbially worse than a crime. The art we profess is not 
contained in the mere devices we employ, nor does the history of our art consist 
in a catalog of the devices handed down to us. If, in magic, such things were all 
that could be claimed, this book could never have been written. If matters of pure 
technique —mere handicraft—were all we had to discuss, the phrase "Art in Magic" 
would represent a solecism of the first water. Fortunately for us, however, magic 
occupies a far higher plane than that of the actual means it employs. Such is the 
case in every art; for art of any kind can only begin where processes end. As 
grammar is to literature, or versification to poetry, so are sleights and fakes to 
magic. Such things are the means, not the end of art. In other arts, this fact is 
clearly understood and appreciated; but in magic neither the literature nor the 
general practice of the art has so far shown any indication of a true under standing 
of this most vital question. Surely it is our bounded duty to do our utmost toward 
correcting this lamentable defect. When that correction has been duly made-and 
not until then-magic will attain the position among fine arts to which it is justly 
entitled. To return, however, to the history of magic, there is one obvious 
question that arises. In view of what has already been said, wherein lies the true 
merit-the High Art-of the classic productions handed down to us? That question is 
easily answered. And, still more easily, can we say wherein the true merit of 
those productions does not consist. For example, it does not consist in, the 
inventive ability, as ordinarily understood, of the old masters. It does not consist 
in the mechanical ingenuity they displayed. It does not consist in the manipulative 
skill at their command. It does not consist in the theoretical knowledge they 
possessed, nor in the practical experience they gained. Such elementary matters 



barely touch the fringe of true art. Thus, by the simple process of exclusion, we 
arrive at the only possible answer. The true merit of the masterpieces in question 
consists in the originality they display, and the perfection with which they 
simulate the operation of supernatural influences. The honors gained by Master 
Magician s have been due to a genius for conceiving and fulfilling the 
requirements of artistic originality. In every art, the Master is he who can produce 
original effects, and understands how to present them in an original and 
convincing manner. 

Thus there are three elementary facts which are well worthy of remembrance. 
Without thorough knowledge, no man can become a true artist. Without 
honorable ambition, no man can become a high artist. And without originality no 
man can become a great artist. Of course, we cannot all attain the greatness to 
which the Master Magicians are so worthily entitled. We cannot all hope to 
become exponents of the highest art in magic. But we can all, at least, try to do 
so, and in proportion to our united efforts in this direction, we shall raise the 
status of magic as an art. 

In this connection we may advantageously bear in mind the words written 
centuries ago by Sir Philip Sidney: 

"Who shootes at the mid-day sonne, though he be sure he shall 

never hit the marke, yet as sure he is he shall shoote higher than 

who aymes but at a bush." 

That kind of "shootynge" represents a perfect analogy to the methods of High Art. 
The actual end can never be attained; but, nevertheless, every true artist will 
endeavor to approach it as nearly as his natural abilities will permit. The heights 
we reach are all that may be counted to us for righteousness. A lifetime of effort, 
upon one dead level, is of less value than a single step toward higher aims. And at 
the same time every artist knows that, whatever may be the height he attains, his 
successors will go higher still. He has builded upon foundations laid by others, 
and others in turn will build upon the foundations he has laid. He can only say to 
posterity, in Kipling's words: 

"After me cometh a Builder. Tell him, I too have known."* 


* "The Five Nations," p. 66. 

Having made ourselves acquainted with certain fundamental truths, we may now 
pass on to the consideration of specific principles. Our best course, undoubtedly, 
will be to investigate various important qualities associated with the art of magic; 



and thus deduce certain rules, whereby the production of artistic results may be 
facilitated. 

Here, however, we must be careful to avoid falling into a very common error. We 
must not be drawn into a belief that, in art of any kind, there is or can be any 
specific rule which may not be set aside upon occasion. Cast-iron regulations are 
antagonistic to every form of art. It is impossible to give recipes whereby the 
creation of artistic effects may be assured. It is only possible to lay down rules for 
the avoidance of certain ascertained defects, and even such rules are not capable 
of rigid observance at all times. Their operation is controlled by attendant 
circumstances; and, in order to use them to full advantage, their scope and 
meaning must be fully understood. At the same time, there is one general rule 
whereby at all times our procedure may be governed. That rule may be stated as 
follows: 

(1) Never set aside any accepted rule, unless it is absolutely necessary to do so 
for some clearly defined reason. 

The application of this rule will become increasing evident as we proceed with 
our investigation. For the present it will suffice to say that when we have 
reasoned out and formulated a logical conclusion, that conclusion should be 
adhered to so far as may be possible. Thus, when no valid reason can be given for 
breaking an accepted rule, the latter should be obeyed. With this preamble, we 
may proceed to the detailed inquiry we have in view, treating each particular 
quality of art under its own separate heading. 
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CHAPTER III 
UNITY 

In ALL probability, the quality to which the term "unity" is applied, is the most 

important factor in relation to every form of art. At any rate, we may safely say 
there is no quality of greater importance. As in other arts, so in magic, unity is a 
first essential to success; since, without it, artistic results are impossible. This has 
been understood and accepted since the earliest days of art. For example, 
centuries before the Christian Era, Aristotle wrote, concerning the Greek Drama: 

"As, therefore, in other mimetic arts, one imitation is an imitation 
of one thing, so here the fable, being an imitation of an action, 
should be an imitation that is one and entire; the parts of it being 
so connected that, if any one of them be either transposed or taken 
away, the whole will be destroyed or changed. For whatever may 
be either retained or omitted, without making any sensible 
difference, is not properly a part.—Poetics, Part 11, Chap. V. 

If, for the word "fable we substitute the words "magical feat" or other equivalent 
term, the foregoing paragraph will become as appropriate to the Art of Magic as it 
now is to Dramatic Art. But, since we are engaged upon an independent inquiry, 
we must not be content to accept, without proof, the mere pronouncement of any 
authority, however eminent. It is necessary to make sure of our ground as we 
proceed, and to obtain all reasonable proof that the conclusions we adopt are well 
founded. Let us, then, review the facts systematically; and, in the light of 
knowledge thus gained, form our own conclusions as to the characteristics and 
importance of unity. 

At the outset, for very obvious reasons, we may discard the mass of proverbial 
nonsense which has crystallized around the idea of singleness of purpose and 
action. Such matters as the impossibility of doing properly two things at once-of 






being in two places at one time (with particular reference to Sir Boyle Roche's 
bird)—of facing both ways simultaneously, and so forth, such matters may be set 
aside entirely. Mere impossibility is a consideration which in magic has no 
weight whatever. The essence of the art consists in apparently accomplishing 
things which are impossible. What we are concerned with just now is the 
expediency of presenting each magical item in the form of a 

harmonious whole, and of avoiding everything in the nature of incompleteness or 
discontinuity. Therein lies the true conception of artistic unity. 

"One imitation," as stated in the quotation given above, "is an imitation of one 
thing." That is obviously true. And one magical act, as presented to an audience, 
should constitute an imitation of one apparently supernormal feat, culminating in 
one apparently miraculous effect. We have only to reflect for a moment to realize 
the fact that, in order to obtain a perfect effect, the only possible course is to rivet 
the attention of the audience upon one continuous chain of events, which will lead 
up to one definite and impressive result. 

In this connection, it is necessary to remember that an audience is not amenable 
to compulsion, and cannot be relied upon to make any serious mental effort. 
Spectators attending a magical performance have no idea of exerting themselves, 
either mentally or physically, for the performer's benefit. Why should they? They 
are there to be amused, and for no other purpose. The exertion of following and 
remembering details which involve any element of complexity, or of trying to 
understand any matter which exhibits a mere trace of obscurity, is a thing which 
no magician has a right to demand of his audience. His spectators very justly 
expect that everything connected with the entertainment will be so presented as to 
be readily understood. Hence, it is important that, as a matter of ordinary practice, 
each presentation shall consist in an unbroken sequence of events. I Here, for the 
moment, we may pause, to set down a valuable and well-understood rule: 

(2) Always endeavor to form an accurate conception of the point of view most 
likely to be adopted by a disinterested spectator. For a performer to put himself in 
the place of his audience requires the exercise of an amount of imagination and- 
may we say it?-of judgment, rarely met with among those who are otherwise 
qualified to entertain the public. Yet, the more completely a magician can obey 
this rule, the greater will be his chances of success. The task before him is 
gigantic-but he should attempt it nevertheless. He must try to forget the 
importance of things which appeal to him most strongly, because, for all the 
public knows or cares, those things might as well be nonexistent. The difficulty of 
his manipulations; the ingenuity and originality of his inventions; the refinements 
and improvements lie has introduced; and, above all, the distinctive merits 
personal to himself, should be disregarded. All such matters should be lost to 



sight, in order that the one supreme consideration may not become obscured, even 
for a moment. The effect to be made upon his audience is the one thing a 
magician should keep in view, as the Americans say, "first, last, and all the time." 

The effect— and, bear in mind, the effect upon an audience-that is the sole issue at 
stake. At the moment of presentation, that is the only thing which matters. In all 
the wide world, so far as the audience is concerned, there is no other 
consideration worth so much as a passing thought. Consequently, as a general 
proposition, it may be said that the greatest possible error any magician can ever 
have laid to his charge is that of "conjuring for conjurers" at a public 
performance. Such conjuring may be entirely admirable when the audience is 
composed of conjurers. But, before the general public, it must be regarded as 
inartistic; for the simple reason that, in such circumstances, it is bound to fail in 
its effect. Between the point of view of a conjurer and that of an ordinary 
spectator there is a great gulf. Therefore, at a public performance, the production 
of an artistic effect may often demand the adoption of methods which, with an 
audience of conjurers, would be quite contrary to rational procedure. 

Since the primary aim of a magician's art is to entertain the public, the importance 
of the following rule is self-evident:— 

(3) Avoid complexity of Procedure, and never tax either the Patience or the 
memory of an audience. 

The thing presented should appear to consist in a perfectly regular and natural 
series of operations; and, when the final effect is produced, it should be capable 
of instant appreciation. If its appreciation is made to depend upon any conscious 
mental activity or any effort of memory on the part of the audience, a proper 
effect can seldom be achieved. If, in order to understand precisely what has 
happened, the spectators have to reflect, even for a few moments, upon the 
various stages of procedure which led up to the denouement, it is certain that, 
from an artistic point of view, the presentation must be unsatisfactory. There must 
be a lack of unity, in some respect or other. By chance, the audience may happen 
to have retained an impression of the details relevant to the final issue; and if so 
the result may be fairly good. That, however, will be an accidental occurrence; 
and no true artist ever trusts to accident. The effect produced should be, as Pope 
says, "The result of Art, not Chance." In this connection, the following rule may 
be stated 

(4) Never produce two simultaneous effects, and let no effect be obscured by any 
subsidiary distraction. 



Suppose, for instance, a magician were presenting the familiar 


"Four Ace Trick"; and, not being an artist, he thought to enhance the effect either 
by introducing irrelevant manipulations, or by arranging (say) that the disclosure 
of certain previously selected cards should occur simultaneously with, the 
discovery of the four aces. What would be the result? In either case, the 
preliminary operations would introduce an element of confusion, most 
detrimental to success; and in the second case the simultaneous production of two 
diverse effects would be absolutely fatal. Distracted by the effort to comprehend 
two problems at once, the audience would fail to appreciate the significance of 
either. There would be too much to remember, even if the spectators were 
prepared to exercise their memory. 

Whereas, if the performer were an artist, he would know that the "trick," as 
usually presented, is complete and perfect. That is to say, it would be perfect if 
instead of the four aces, the four kings were used; the three palmed cards being 
knaves, which could be shown momentarily at the last deal. Nothing can be either 
added or omitted, without marring its effect. That is obviously true. For, taking 
the other extreme, if some "hustler" were to omit (say) the first dealing out of the 
cards and the business associated therewith, anyone with half an eye can see how 
much the final effect would become degraded. There is, in fact, only one adequate 
manner of presenting the effect, for the simple reason that in no other way can the 
requirements of artistic unity be fulfilled. The imaginary examples cited are, of 
course, gross exaggerations of such faults as are likely to occur in practice. But 
the difference between the illustrations and possible fact is only one of degree, 
and not of kind. The principles involved are identical, in either case. The evident 
conclusion may be embodied thus: 

(5) Let each magical act represent a complete, distinct, and separate entity; 
comprising nothing beyond one continuous chain of essential details, leading to 
one definite effect. 

This rule, of course, must be read in conjunction with Rule 4, and requires to be 
properly understood. It does not imply that two events may not occur 
simultaneously. Very often, the entire effect of a magical presentation consists in 
the tact that two or more things happen at once. Nevertheless, the rule holds good; 
for, although there may be a plurality of occurrences, a single, complete, and 
undisturbed effect may thereby be produced. 

By way of example, let us consider the details of "The Wine and Milk Trick."' In 
this, three large glass vases are used. To begin with, 



a bottle of wine is emptied into a vase, No. 1; a quart of milk is poured into vase 
NO. 2; vase NO- 3 remains empty. Vases 1 and 2 are next emptied into Vase NO. 
3; the latter thus contains about half a gallon of wine and milk, mixed together, 
while the other two vases are empty. A flag is then taken up, and waved in the air. 
Immediately, the wine returns to vase No. 1; the milk goes back into No. 2; and 
the flag passes into No. 3, from which the liquid mixture has now taken flight. 
Thus, three events occur at the same moment. Yet there is only one single effect 
produced. And why? Because the very essence of the feat is the simultaneous 
occurrence of those three events. Those three changes are mutually related and 
interdependent, each being the complement of the other two. Such a feat involves 
no contravention of Rules 4 and 5. If, however, it culminated in three 
simultaneous and independent occurrences, there would occur three simultaneous, 
and therefore mutually destructive effects. Consequently, in such circumstances, 
there would be practically no residue of combined effect worth mentioning. 

Then again, an effect of this kind compels us to realize the importance of 
completeness in presentation, and also impresses upon us the extreme cogency of 
Rule 3, concerning the avoidance of complexity. If the thing is not presented in 
such a way that the presentation is rendered complete in every respect, the 
audience will not understand it. Unless everything is made perfectly clear-nothing 
being omitted which, in any way, will help the audience to a true idea of the 
problem to be solved-the effect will fall flat, nine times out of ten. Without 
completeness in all essential details of word and action, the mere fact that three 
changes occur together will so confuse an average audience that, in all 
probability, the real merit of the effect will not be perceived until some hours 
after the performance is over. Spectators, having gone home and had time to think 
about the matter, will realize that after all the thing was much better than they 
thought at the time. That, of course, is all right in its way: But so far as the 
success of an entertainment is concerned, nothing short of immediate appreciation 
is of any great value. And for the purposes of art, anything which is not 
immediately convincing is undoubtedly defective. 

With reference to Rule 3, it is evident that complexity of procedure is as liable to 
produce a confused impression, as is a paucity of essential preliminaries. In the 
latter case, the audience does not receive sufficient information. In the former, the 
information conveyed is too voluminous. The audience cannot remember what 
has been said and done. In neither case can an adequate effect be obtained. 

With all due respect to a magician's best friend-the average spectator—it is 
impossible to disguise the fact that, in matters such as those just mentioned, the 
occasional stupidity of audiences is beyond exaggeration. And with that fact 
every magician must be prepared to reckon. Therein, we are led to recognize the 
importance of Rule 2, concerning the spectator's point of view. It is not that the 



individual units of any audience are necessarily stupid. Far from it. The fact is 
merely that any gathering composed of average persons may, as a whole, readily 
develop a tendency toward inattention and lack of interest. 

Many causes may contribute to the existence of that tendency; indeed, almost any 
accidental cause may suffice to produce serious distraction among most members 
of an audience. It may be that hundreds of people have paid their money, and 
have also suffered great inconvenience, in order to have the privilege of crowding 
together for the purpose of seeing what one has to show. The whole crowd is 
animated by an intense desire to lose sight of no single detail of the performance; 
and, for the time being, has no other aim in life. Yet let one person come in late, 
or let some unlucky attendant spill a few coppers on the floor, and the whole of 
that excited audience will leave off attending to the things they want, above all, to 
follow, and will devote their entire attention to that late comer or those lost 
halfpence. 

That is the kind of tendency with which an entertainer must, at any time, be 
prepared to cope. Hot, oppressive or relaxing weather; any kind of political or 
national excitement; any person with a bad cough, an irritating laugh, or an 
inclination to chatter; the presence, even, of a lady wearing a peculiar head-dress, 
or of a man who ostentatiously reads a newspaper, to show the world he can 
afford to pay for an expensive seat merely to sit in it-all such matters provide 
sources of distraction, capable of inducing inattention and apparent indifference 
among members of an audience. 

It is in such conditions that a magician's powers are liable to be taxed to the 
utmost. It is then he discovers the extent to which he is justified in calling himself 
an artist. In very adverse circumstances, of course, no man may hope to hold his 
audience completely. But, short of "battle, murder, and sudden death," or other 
violent disturbance among the spectators, a true artist will undoubtedly compel 
attention. If he cannot do that, he may be sure there is either something lacking in 
his performance, or it contains unnecessary details which cause distraction; that is 
to say, his presentations, in some respect or other, are at variance with the 
principles of unity. He either omits something which ought to be introduced, or 
introduces something which ought to be omitted. Thus, the performance is marred 
by the existence of either insufficiency, complexity, or redundancy. Accordingly, 
the audience fails to understand what is shown; or, partially understanding, fails 
to appreciate. 

Of course, if one chose to argue the question of unity on the lines of special¬ 
pleading, one might contend that, in many instances, the introduction of irrelevant 
matters may cause amusement; and also that the mere doing of two things at once 
may give evidence of great skill, whereby an audience may be greatly impressed. 



That is all very true. The man who, for instance, could play the cornet and violin 
together, would be very clever, and by some that cleverness would be highly 
appreciated. But such cleverness is not Art. Is there, now, any artist in the musical 
world who would, in his wildest dreams ever conceive the idea of attempting such 
a feat? No! it is unthinkable. And, what is true in the case of music is equally true 
in magic. Without artistic unity, mere cleverness can have but little value. It is 
that kind of thing which was condemned by Shakespeare, in the words: 

"Though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
grieve; the censure of the which one must in your allowance 
o'erweigh a whole theater of others. "—Hamlet, Act 3, Scene 2. 

Although, for obvious reasons, a magician is bound to adapt his performance to 
the mental capacity of particular audiences, that fact does not at any time justify 
an entire disregard for artistic principles. Every audience, however uncultivated, 
has a certain range of appreciation. Therefore, however far an artist may have to 
stoop in order to reach the intelligence of his audience, he will always endeavor 
to maintain his work upon as high a plane as circumstances permit. Only by such 
means can the public be led to appreciate good work. Let them see the best often 
enough, and due appreciation is bound to follow sooner or later. 

A true appreciation of meritorious work in magic will not probably become 
general just yet. The public, especially among its lower grades, has too few 
opportunities for comparing good work with bad. And even among the higher 
strata of society, magicians have every need to maintain their presentations at as 
high a level as possible. There is plenty of evidence to show that, unless sound 
and solid merit can be kept constantly in view, a retrograde movement is sure to 
occur. The majority of amusement seekers will certainly yield to the common 
propensity for acquiring an appreciation of work which is meretricious or showy. 

This fact is amply substantiated in the persistent evidences supplied by modern 
theatrical entertainments. The decadence of Comic Opera, for instance, has 
reconciled the public to the inanities of Musical Comedy. Artistic appreciation 
has thus been replaced by an undue exaltation of mere cleverness. It is, of course, 
commonly supposed that this change has been brought about by the gradual 
development of a public demand, which Musical Comedy alone could supply. In 
one sense, admittedly, that view is correct. The demand has gradually arisen, and 
has been supplied. But it must be remembered that no possible event can occur 
without a sufficient cause. Hence, it is obvious that the growth of a public 
sentiment cannot represent the primary cause of any circumstance whatever. 

There is something which created that public sentiment, and that something, 
whatever it may be, represents the actual cause to which the result in question 
must be referred. 



In the case we are discussing, there can be no reasonable doubt that the decline of 
Comic Opera was the primary cause of the demand for Musical Comedy. The 
public turned to the latter simply because it was the best thing obtainable. People 
gradually drifted into an appreciation of its incoherences, because they had 
nothing better with which to compare it. Had not the he supply of good Comic 
Opera been, as it were, cut off at the main, its substitute would never have been in 
demand. Fortunately, the present conditions cannot possibly be permanent. They 
have no solid foundation in art. They are based upon a mere fashion, which is 
bound to go the way of all fashions alike. 

These interpolated remarks may appear to be somewhat beside the subject of 
magic. But since all arts are one in principle, the digression is useful. What has 
unfortunately happened in the case of musical entertainments may, only too 
readily, happen in connection with magic; unless, by consistent and conscientious 
effort on the part of magicians, a high level of artistic excellence is maintained 
prominently in public view. 

Returning to our immediate subject, there is one point to which, before 
concluding our remarks upon unity, we must refer. Notwithstanding the obvious 
accuracy of the rules we have deduced—or, perhaps, we should say because of 
that accuracy—we must not forget that, in accordance with Rule 1, there may 
occur special instances, wherein even the most important laws of unity may be 
disregarded. 

Such instances occur chiefly in connection with effects which result from the 
operation of cumulative processes; and, therefore, may be more appropriately 
discussed later on. We shall revert to this matter when dealing with such subjects 
as "Justification," "Surprise," and "Repetition." 
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CHAPTER IV 
CONSISTENCY 

In ORDER of importance, the quality which probably ranks next to Unity is that 

of Consistency. Indeed, it may be said that, apart from consistency, unity cannot 
exist. Still, the subject is sufficiently well defined to warrant its separate 
consideration. 

In relation to magic, the term "consistency" represents a quality which may be 
roughly described as propriety in necromantic details. It implies a general 
harmony of the various processes, actions, speeches, and appliances, with the 
scheme or mode of presentation with which they are associated. Its absence 
undoubtedly gives rise to sources of distraction; which, as we have seen, should 
be most carefully avoided, so far as may be possible. 

Here again the importance of Rule 2 is shown. Whatever details a performer may 
wish or require to introduce, these should all be subjected to most intent 
consideration, from a spectator's point of view. The supreme question must 
always be:—"What impression will the introduction of this detail produce upon 
the mind of an ordinary spectator?" No matter how agreeable or even necessary to 
the performer may be the inclusion of that detail, he should always endeavor to 
understand how it will strike his audience. Such understanding is by no means 
easy to acquire. It can come only with experience and constant practice. This is a 
case wherein it is impossible to "try it on the dog." The performer must, in the 
first instance, form his own conclusions. Nobody else can do much to help him in 
arriving at a decision. Above all, he must have the courage of his convictions, and 
must boldly take the course which his own reasoning faculties and his own 
experience dictate. 

In saying this, of course, we are assuming that the performer understands the 
fundamental principles of his art, and is not just making a blind guess at the thing. 









The man who has no accurate knowledge (and who, therefore, works entirely in 
the dark) can scarcely be said to have the right to form any conclusion whatever. 
But when a magician understands his art, he should never allow his own reasoned 
convictions to be over-ruled by people who know little or nothing of the subject. 
Stated in a practical form, the point is this. Persons attending a rehearsal (whether 
they are employees, friends or what not) can never represent a normal audience. 
Their opinions can form no guide to the views of the average spectator. From the 
very circumstances of the case, that is clearly impossible. Should any of those 
persons, however, have an amount of knowledge and experience comparable with 
that possessed by the performer, that person's opinion may be regarded as having 
some weight. But, even then, the performer must not be guided by mere opinion. 
He must demand adequate reason for any conclusion he may be urged to adopt. In 
short, given the possession of real knowledge, he himself must be the final arbiter 
of his own procedure. Once a presentation has been submitted to public criticism, 
it is easy enough to see wherein improvement is needed. And, as a matter of fact, 
there is always found some minor detail which requires modification. But in the 
hands of a true artist, no production ever needs serious revision after being 
presented to the public. That is one of the numerous directions wherein a true 
artist "scores." 

Given sufficient time and unrestricted opportunity for public representation, 
anybody can eventually make his production a success; more or less qualified by 
repeated failure, in public, on previous occasions. That is to say, in the hands of a 
duffer, a "magical act" may be rendered presentable probably by the time it has 
become hopelessly discredited and, in the normal course of events, should be 
entirely worn out. The artist who knows "the rules of the game" and therefore 
understands how to make his productions approximately perfect in the first 
instance, certainly has an advantage, the value of which is very difficult to over¬ 
estimate. 

In dealing with such questions, the performer can have no better guidance than 
that to be derived from the principles of consistency. And in all points of detail, 
one may be fairly confident that, if each action, process and so forth, is 
appropriate to the general scheme, and does not detract from the final effect, there 
is little fear of producing an undesirable impression. The general rule may be 
stated thus: 

(6) Let every accessory and incidental detail be kept well "within the picture," 
and in harmony with the general impression which is intended to be conveyed. 

For example, we shall suppose that the presentation is intended to convey the idea 
of a more or less serious reproduction of some legendary marvel, -say of a 
medieval English origin. In that case, everything said, done, and used, should 



harmonize with the ideas generally associated with that period in English history. 
So far as possible, everything should be archaeologically correct. Anachronisms 
should be studiously avoided. Allusions to modern times and modern incidents, 
phrases of modern origin, appliances of modern pattern, should all be rigidly 
excluded. The general "atmosphere" of the presentation should convey the idea of 
glancing backward through the pages of history and dwelling, in imagination, 
among scenes that have long since passed away. 

That is obviously the rational course to pursue, in the case of a serious 
reproduction of medieval mysticism. When, however the intention is to give 
merely a humorous representation or parody of ancient tradition, the requirements 
are altogether different. In such circumstances, the more anachronisms one can 
introduce, the more inconsistencies of sentiment and usage one can perpetrate, the 
greater the contrasts of time and place one can suggest, the better will be the 
result. But even here the principles of consistency require to be observed. The 
presentation should be rendered consistently inconsistent. The performer must not 
at one moment throw ridicule upon ancient ideas and methods and the next 
moment expect his audience to adopt a serious view of medieval magic. The 
spectators, of course, are always aware that the whole is "make-believe." They 
have to set aside their critical faculties in order to enter into the spirit of the thing. 
That, as a rule, they are perfectly willing to do, since all they want is to be 
entertained. They are ready to take any point of view the performer may suggest, 
and to imagine for the moment that the situation is precisely as the performer has 
stated. But having "made believe" to that extent, it cannot be imagined that they 
will be able suddenly to change their adopted point of view for another which is 
equally unsubstantial and entirely dissimilar, without having all their make- 
believe thrown to the winds and their critical faculties fully revived. No, in such a 
case the performer's previous efforts will have been wasted. The impression 
sought to be produced will be entirely destroyed, and the spectators will revert to 
the attitude of commonplace scepticism they began with. They will have to 
commence their mental adaptation once again, upon an entirely new basis, and 
with the memory of their recently checked self-deception fresh upon them. Any 
procedure of this kind can only result in confusion and loss of effect. 

Conversely, if a purely modern conception is presented, consistency demands that 
all procedure and all adjuncts shall be entirely modern in character. Were the 
performer suddenly to depart from his normal procedure, for instance, and adopt 
the style of an ancient necromancer, he could never expect to be taken seriously. 
He would be laughed at openly by his audience if he entertained any such 
ridiculous notion. That kind of thing can only be done by way of burlesque. 


There is, however, one very effective method of combining ancient legends with 
modern ideas, which, in addition to the proof it gives of the soundness of the 



principles of consistency, is extremely useful in aiding the modern magician to 
give his conceptions a definite application. This consists in the supposed 
introduction of ancient magical traditions into the actual affairs of modern life, 
and the suggestions that the magical theory had a foundation in fact. Usually, the 
procedure is somewhat as follows: 

It is assumed that the magician has discovered some ancient charm, talisman, 
incantation, or spell, with which he decides or is caused to experiment. On doing 
so, he finds that apparently the legendary power attributed to the particular fetish 
in question are really genuine, and remain efficacious even in our own age of 
scepticism. The possibilities of magical and dramatic effect derivable from a 
situation of this kind are practically infinite. This is a fact which has long been 
understood and frequently utilized in literature. But, strange to say, this magical 
idea has not been developed to any great extent in connection with the art of 
magic itself. In plays such as "Niobe" and "The Brass Bottle," for example, this 
conception has provided a basis for valuable and artistic work. And in relation to 
magic, it presents facilities for introducing legitimate and convincing effects, 
which should by no means be neglected. 

An illusionary presentation, conducted on such lines, may be rendered thoroughly 
satisfactory with very little difficulty. The effects produced being apparently 
substantiated by the authority of early tradition, and the powers invoked having, 
as it were, descended from the age of miracles, all criticism as to sufficiency of 
cause is disarmed at once. The sceptical attitude common to modern thought 
becomes entirely out of place, and quite irrelevant to the issues involved. Material 
scepticism becomes subdued to the influences of that poetic and imaginative 
faculty which every man possesses, in a greater or less degree, no matter how 
uncompromising may be his professed antagonism to anything beyond the bounds 
of plain common sense. 

In this connection, however, as in all matters relating to art, it is necessary to 
guard against the ever-present danger of allowing originality to be overshadowed 
by the attractions of blind imitation. Indeed, it is conceivable that what we have 
said on this present point, unless it is consistently read together with the context, 
may eventually create a serious hindrance to the progress of our art. There is 
every reason to fear that if one magician were to achieve a success with some 
particular development of this idea, that form of presentation would be generally 
regarded as the essential embodiment of the idea, from which no departure could 
be made. And, in answer to all criticisms, it would be said-"There is nothing to 
criticize. This is the very thing with which So-and-so has made so great a 
success." 


Therein we find typified the common fault which hitherto has debased the 



practice of magic, and has helped to prevent the elevation of magic to the status 
of a fine art. Until that fault can be corrected until such slavish imitation of 
successful work becomes a matter for general and honest condemnation, we must 
be prepared to admit that after all is said and done, magic has not risen above the 
level of mere mechanical drudgery, the sort of work which is only undertaken by 
those who are incapable of doing anything better. 

This must not be! In itself, magic is a profession which should yield pride of 
place to no other. It demands the highest abilities that humanity can bestow upon 
it. Magic will never-can never-debase its practitioners; but, unfortunately, history 
shows that too often magic has been debased by those who practise it. 

On this point the first essential to be insisted upon is this: The very fact that So- 
and-so has made successful use of certain methods and devices should ordinarily 
suffice to prevent all other magicians from presenting anything which might be 
regarded as an imitation of So-and-so's work. If others can improve upon So-and- 
so's production, well and good. Let them exhibit their new devices, and show 
clearly wherein their improvements consist. All honor to them for so doing. But if 
all they have to present is a bad imitation of So-and-so's work, or merely 
something which appears almost as clever, let them keep such inferiorities to 
themselves. Or if they must needs exhibit their inferior productions, let them 
admit their own inferiority and give credit where credit is due. 

It is quite possible that this idea of translating ancient conceptions into modern 
workaday life may become hackneyed. Should that occur, the magician who is a 
true artist would avoid that idea, as the devil is said to avoid holy water. When we 
find the majority of magicians actuated by such sentiments, we shall be in a 
position to assert, without fear of contradiction, that magic is truly an art. Until 
then, we must admit that the artistic status of magic, however provable it may be, 
has not been proved. Magicians generally must be content to earn mere money- 
grubbing profits, instead of gaining the fame and fortune to which they should 
aspire by right of artistic merit. 

Among the most important considerations relating to consistency, are those 
arising from the natural connection between cause and effect. In real life, every 
effect is produced by some appropriate and sufficient cause. We are aware that in 
saying this we merely repeat a childishly self-evident platitude; but there are 
reasons. Since in real life every effect must have its cause, and every sufficient 
cause must produce its natural effect, similar conditions should prevail in the 
mimic world of the stage. Unfortunately, however, such is often very far from 
being the case. Too many persons appear to think that, because stage effects are 
necessarily artificial, the natural relationship between cause and effect can be 
disregarded upon the stage. Events are thus made to occur, without the slightest 



regard to attendant circumstances. The producer of an entertainment very 
commonly dictates the occurrence of an event, simply because he wants that 
event to happen and for no other reason whatever. He does not trouble himself as 
to whether or not, in the circumstances revealed, that event would naturally 
happen or might possibly happen. Not a bit of it! He wants that thing to happen, 
and for him that is reason enough. Consequently, that thing is made to happen, no 
matter how inconsistent with previous events its occurrence may be. 

This is a fault which is extremely prevalent in modern stage productions of every 
class. It is none the less reprehensible on that account. On the contrary, the more 
often it is allowed to appear, the more culpable are those who permit such an 
obvious defect to exist in their presentations. Particularly so, because the fault is 
one that may be corrected with the utmost ease. Stage effects, being only 
apparently real, require only apparently sufficient causes; and such causes 
undoubtedly should be introduced in every stage production. The producer, of 
course, can do precisely as he likes in such matters. But, whenever he introduces 
an effect, let him at the same time introduce a valid cause. It is easy enough to do, 
and there is no excuse for neglecting to do it. The artificiality of stage work is 
always bound to cross the footlights in ample measure. The spectators are always 
sufficiently conscious of it, without having it rubbed in by unskilful 
workmanship. And whenever stagecraft is divorced from consistency, especially 
in the relations between cause and effect, the result is bound to represent the 
rubbing-in of a deleterious compound, already too liberally applied. 

From these considerations a general rule, of extreme simplicity, may be deduced: 

(7) Let nothing occur without an apparently substantial cause, and let every 
potential cause produce some apparently consequent effect. 

If things occur without any apparent reason, stage work can never be made really 
convincing. If things are done which, although they seem likely to produce some 
marked result (and, by the audience, must be regarded as having that intention), 
do not lead to any result whatever, stage work can never be made really effective. 
In the former case, there is a paucity of the necessary material. In the latter, there 
is a redundancy of useless detail. In neither case is there the consistency which art 
demands; but, in both cases, there is bound to be distraction, loss of effect, and 
lack of unity. 

That such points as these are of material importance in the art of magic, cannot be 
denied by any magician who aspires to the rank of a true artist. It is just these 
little things which make all the difference between good work and bad. They are 
but little things, easily attended to; yet, after all is said and done, they are the 



things which distinguish art from claptrap. To include them in a presentation adds 
but little more to the performer's efforts. Still: 

"And that little more, and how much it is... 

And that little less, and what worlds away." 

—Browning, "By the Fireside." 

The requirements of consistency, broadly speaking, may be summarized as 
follows: 

Everything done, used, and introduced should be: 

a. Consistent with the "atmosphere" of the presentation. 

b. Consistent with each situation, as revealed. 

c. Consistent with subsequent events. 

Everything that occurs should be: 

a. Consistent with the procedure adopted. 

b. Consistent with causes understood by the spectators. 

c. Consistent with the final impression intended to be produced. 
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CHAPTER V 
JUSTIFICATION 


f ROM what has already been deduced in the course of our inquiry, we perceive 

that since, on occasion, specific rules may be disregarded, there arises a very 
pertinent question. How may we determine the extent to which, in various 
circumstances, a disregard of reasoned conclusions is permissible? Broadly 
speaking, of course, we may say that if we introduce details which are not in 
accordance with accepted rules, we must always be able to justify our action. In 
no case must we be content with mere excuses. To frame excuses is foreign to the 
procedure of an artist, because "qui s'excuse, s'accuse." His feeblest plea must 
never fall below the level of provable justification. Such obvious facts, however, 
provide but little guidance. Therefore, we must now endeavor to ascertain, with 
reasonable accuracy, the conditions wherein justification may be proved. 

As stated in our first rule , no departure from accepted principles should be made 
without some special reason. Among such reasons, there is one of preeminent 
importance; that is, the production of some particular effect which otherwise 
would be impossible. The impossibility, however, should be clearly manifest. If, 
by any means, the production of that effect can be brought about in conformity 
with established principles, no departure from those principles can be justified. In 
any such case, the only possible source of justification is absolute necessity. 

If such fundamental considerations were the only matters involved, the question 
of justification would be one of extreme simplicity. But unfortunately the case is 
far otherwise. In the majority of instances, justification cannot be pleaded on the 
ground of absolute necessity. Given the aid of every possible facility, a magician 
could seldom justify the departure from the normal principles of his art. But, as a 
matter of fact, magicians usually perform under conditions of an extremely 
unfavorable nature. Therefore, we find the most common ground for justification 
is not absolute necessity but present expediency. Rules are broken, not because 









the effect produced demands their violation, but because circumstances render 
such violation expedient. Thus, justification becomes subject to the force of 
circumstances. At the same time, it must be remembered, valid justification can 
only exist when the force of circumstances is irresistible. 

Suppose, for example, a magician performing at a theater where every facility is 
available, produces an act which is artistically perfect. Then, suppose that the 
magician is compelled to transfer his act to another theater, where such favorable 
conditions do not exist; in order to produce his act at the second theater, he may 
have to introduce some detail which, according to accepted principles, is 
inartistic. Or he may have to omit some important detail, and thereby render his 
presentation artistically incomplete. In either case, his procedure can undoubtedly 
be justified on the ground of expediency. He does as he does, not because of 
essential necessity, but because the force of circumstances is too great to be 
overcome. The obvious rule is: 

(8) Always remember that avoidable defects are incapable of justification. 

This rule applies equally to great matters and to small, to broad effects and minute 
details. Although in some particular respect departure from accepted rule may be 
justified, it does not follow that the principle violated is thereby rendered 
negligible for the time being. On the contrary, the circumstances demand that 
every care be taken to insure that the extent of departure shall be as limited as 
possible. Care should be taken to add every available perfection, in other respects, 
with a view to compensating for the unavoidably defective procedure adopted. A 
specific rule may be stated thus: 

(9) Always remember that a plea of justification is ordinarily an acknowledgment 
of error, and consequently demands every possible reparation. 

That is to say, when one is obliged to fall back upon the aid of justification, one 
should use every available means for correcting any deficiency that may be 
brought into evidence. The greater the divergence from proper and effective 
methods, the greater the necessity for compensating perfections. If we are 
compelled to introduce imperfections, they should be reduced to the utmost 
possible minimum, disguised in every possible manner, and compensated for by 
the inclusion of every possible perfection of subsidiary detail. By such means, the 
inevitable fault may be rendered practically imperceptible. 

Herein we discover the, reason why so many productions, inartistic in themselves, 
prove to be quite effective before an average audience. With knowledge derived 
from a process of trial and error, performers are enabled to disguise, to a great 



extent, the technical faults of their productions. Thus, in course of time, 
subsidiary perfections become so augmented as to render a very faulty 
presentation acceptable to the general public. That, however, provides no 
justification for avoidable faults. However good a faulty performance may appear 
to the uninitiated, it would appear still better were the faults removed. The 
majority of spectators may not know why the thing is better in its more perfect 
form. They may not understand the reasons which have dictated the alterations 
made. But the performer, at any rate, ought to know when his presentation is 
defective, and should understand how to remove avoidable defects. 

There are always two ways of doing anything—a right and a wrong way. Any 
ignoramus can bungle about with a thing until eventually he makes it pass muster 
among those who know as little as himself. But even then the thing will not be 
right in the eyes of an expert. Anything done in the wrong way can never be right 
in itself. The only advantage about it is that the wrong way does not have to be 
learned. It is available to all who prefer it; but unfortunately it does not lead to 
perfection. Not only so, it eventually leads to far more trouble than would be 
involved in learning the right way first of all. 

Further than this, we must not lose sight of the fact that there is a question of 
principle involved. An artist prefers to work in the right way, if only to show that 
he knows how the work should be done. Even though some particular effect could 
be produced in the wrong way, that would be no excuse for using faulty methods. 

The end cannot justify the means, if the proper means would serve as well as the 
defective means actually employed. For as Aristotle says 

"If, indeed, this end might as well, or nearly as well, have been 
attained, without departing from the principles of the particular art 
in question, that fault, in that case, could not be justified; since 
faults of every kind should, if Possible, be avoided. "-Poetics, Part 
IV, Chap. H. 

To this, we may add that when, as is usually the case, the end may be attained 
more readily and more perfectly by adhering to the principles of our particular art, 
there is not even a plausible excuse for defective workmanship. Indeed, the only 
possible excuse is ignorance. Those who prefer, by implication, to raise that plea 
are of course quite welcome to that dubious privilege. An artist would rather 
suffer torture than do anything of the kind. "Good enough for the public" is ample 
justification for defects which are difficult to overcome; but, when the observance 
of recognized principles would be just as easy, and just as effective, "Good 
enough for the public" becomes the plea of either an ignoramus or a fool. In such 



an event, the performer may be perfectly sure that he appears in one or other of 
those characters. If he is content to do so, well and good! That is entirely his 
affair. Our present inquiry does not concern him. For all that, we can see there is 
no justification for the attitude he has adopted. 

Although, as already mentioned, a magician's stage surroundings are of prime 
importance in this connection, they are far from being the only ground for 
justification. The diversities of taste and appreciation shown by various types of 
audiences may equally justify some occasional divergence from normal 
procedure. This has been previously suggested by our deductions concerning the 
subject of unity. We may now with advantage develop the point still further. 

Taking a practical instance, we will suppose a magician intends to present (say) 
"The Rising Cards," and has at command two methods of performing that trick. 
One of those methods, let us say, is well known to magicians but very effective to 
the public. The other method does not appeal to the public so strongly, but 
entirely puzzles magicians. In reality, of course, he has two distinct tricks, similar 
in effect. That fact would be understood by his fellow-craftsmen; but, to the 
public, either trick would be simply "The Rising Cards."* Then the question is, 
which method should the performer employ? 


*It must be remembered that, to the public-and unfortunately, to the press either 
the effect, or some prominent feature of a trick, is the trick itself We commonly 
hear of "The Vanishing Lady," "The Box Trick," "The Cabinet Trick, " "The Ghost 
Illusion," "The Slate Trick," and so on. Apparently, most people cannot imagine 
that more than one trick may be associated with a certain kind of effect or a 
particular form of appliance. 

The answer must depend upon the kind of audience with which he has to deal. To 
an audience of conjurers he would naturally present the superior method. The 
other would only bore his spectators. But to the general public, apart from some 
special reason to the contrary, he should present the more familiar yet more 
effective method, less perfect though it may be. To the public, either method 
would be quite inexplicable; and, therefore, there would be every justification for 
choosing that which appeals to the public more highly. Indeed, one might almost 
say that, in the circumstances, the use of the superior method would hardly be 
justified, for the simple reason that it would fail to produce its due effect. 

In the practice of an art, one must always keep in view the fact that, in the 
absence of an effective appeal to the imagination, art is, to all intents and 
purposes, non-existent. It is true that a poet, a painter or a sculptor may produce a 
work of art which contemporary opinion may condemn, and future ages may 



approve beyond measure. But suppose that, disheartened by present failure, the 
artist were to destroy the work he had produced, the result would be precisely as 
though that work had never been attempted. It came into a momentary existence, 
it made no appeal to the minds of those who saw it, and it disappeared 
completely. 

The work, however meritorious it may have been, was but wasted effort. It did 
not serve the cause of art in the remotest degree. It was but ephemeral in its 
existence, and failed to evoke contemporary approval. In short, it was useless. 

Precisely analogous is the case of a magician who presents work which his 
audiences cannot appreciate. Apart from its presentation, the art of magic has no 
sensible existence. It is naturally ephemeral, and demands instant appreciation. 

Primarily, the true function of any art is not the promotion of its own 
advancement, but the promotion of enjoyment and the elevation of the 
intelligence of mankind. In performing such functions, its own advancement is 
automatically achieved. That being so, it must be useless to exhibit any ephemeral 
achievement in art which, to those who see it, is not effective. Such presentations 
have no artistic value. They can neither serve to raise the level of human 
intelligence, nor to promote human enjoyment. 

We have previously referred to the necessity for maintaining as high a level of 
merit as possible. But at the same time, we have pointed out there is every reason 
for bearing in mind the natural limitations of certain audiences. By all means let 
people see good work-the best they are capable of appreciating-on every possible 
occasion. But work which is too good for them is, practically, as valueless as that 
which is not good enough. Within the capacity of a magician's audience, the 
higher he rises the greater will be the appreciation accorded to his work. Beyond 
that prescribed limit, however, the higher he rises the less will be the value of his 
achievement. 

It has been said very justly that every virtue is, as it were, a middle course 
between two opposite vices. Thus, courage is midway between cowardice and 
rashness; thrift is midway between acquisitiveness and improvidence; morality is 
midway between prudery and licentiousness; and so forth. In like manner, 
justification stands half-way between the faults of pedantry, on the one hand, and 
the failures of ignorance, on the other. 

The rule should be: 


(10) Cut your coat according to your cloth, but spare no pains in the cutting, or 



your procedure cannot be justified. 


The foregoing considerations enable us to discuss, upon a more definite basis, the 
question of dual effect, already mentioned in connection with the subject of unity. 
We can now readily understand that, in certain circumstances, two simultaneous 
developments may be presented in such a manner as to justify the departure from 
the principles of unity. We can see that justification may be proved on various 
grounds of expediency. For example, one of two magical feats may add a climax 
to the entire presentation, and thus aid the general impression produced in the 
minds of spectators. Or, on the other hand, the development of one effect may 
involve certain periods of time which, to the public, would appear vacant, were 
they not filled in with the processes connected with the second effect. In any case, 
however, the dual presentation must not involve serious division of interest, or the 
total result will be neither artistic nor effective. We shall have to return to this 
subject later on; and, therefore, we need not consider it further at present. 

We may conclude our remarks upon justification by summarizing the rational 
conclusions to be deduced from the facts stated. There is no need for 
recapitulating all the minor points we have reviewed. It is only necessary to 
emphasize the main features of our inquiry, as follows: 

In order to know what may or may not be justified, it is essential to acquire an 
understanding of the purposes of art, and the manner in which those purposes can 
best be fulfilled. Hence the importance of systematic inquiry and the need for 
accurate reasoning. Every instance wherein justification has to be claimed 
represents a special problem, requiring to be dealt with in accordance with the 
facts of the case. The true solution cannot be arrived at by the aid of mere 
opinion. The only reliable source of evidence is knowledge. That which serves 
the purposes of art in the best manner available, is justified. That which does not 
so serve the purposes of art, is incapable of justification. 

We argue that, in everything he does, a magician should be able to demonstrate 
the grounds upon which he claims that the procedure is either artistically correct 
or absolutely justified. To an artist, "good enough" is never good enough. His 
work must be correct; or, failing that, as nearly correct as circumstances permit. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SURPRISE AND REPETITION 


VVE NOW proceed to deal with two diametrically opposite methods of 

producing effect, each method being the converse and complement of the other. 
Upon reflection it will become evident that, as a rule, the effect produced by a 
magical presentation depends upon the proper employment of one or other of the 
two principles now to be considered. In other words, a magical effect is generally 
associated with some form of surprise or is derived from some degree of 
repetition. Since the principles involved in those two methods of procedure are 
mutually antagonistic, they can seldom be used in combination. Although a 
certain element of surprise may enter into the cumulative effect produced by 
repetition, it is clearly impossible to repeat a startling surprise. These examples 
may best be illustrated by concrete examples, familiar to us all. We shall at once, 
then, cite examples which we think will serve to make our reasoning clear. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that this present discussion has to be taken in 
conjunction with that which follows next— i.e., the subject of "Gradual 
Transition." 

As our first example, we take a well-known effect which depends upon the 
creation of surprise. For this purpose, nothing could serve better than the illusion 
known as "The Vanishing Lady," invented by Buatier de Kolta, reproduced by 
various other magicians, and consistently mangled, for years, by duffers of every 
nationality. The "dry bones" of this feat, as Professor Hoffmann would say, are 
familiar to us all. So also is the effective nature of the presentation, when properly 
carried out. 

If we give even a moment's thought to the question, we realize the impossibility 
of associating such a feat with anything in the nature of repetition. The effect 
produced is bound to be either a surprise or a disappointment. If the performance 
does not culminate in a surprise, it becomes an abject failure—"condemned to 










eternal redemption," as Dogberry says. No man who ever stood before an 
audience would be so mad as to repeat it, in the hope of doing better next time 
and thus saving his credit. The audience would simply laugh him off the stage in 
such a case. 

Herein, we perceive the characteristic feature of such presentations. They depend 
upon the sudden creation of some mysterious change of condition or change of 
place. The effect must be instantaneous. There is no opportunity for cumulative 
methods of building up an effect, step by step. 

Incidentally, the preceding paragraph suggests a general definition of the 
characteristic feature of any magical feat that which distinguishes magical effects 
from those produced by other arts. Probably no better definition than this can be 
found: Something or somebody is caused to pass mysteriously from one place or 
condition to another. That is what invariably happens when a magical feat is 
performed. We cannot do any single magical thing which that sentence does not 
broadly describe. In view of this definition, we are led to appreciate the essential 
limitations of the magic art. And, at the same time, we are impressed with the 
necessity for knowing the best means for utilizing the scanty material at our 
disposal. The difficulty of producing a new magical effect is about equivalent to 
that of inventing a new proposition in Euclid. That, however, is a matter for 
congratulation, rather than otherwise. The greater the difficulty, the greater the 
merit. It is a fact which should add much to the dignity of our art. In our present 
inquiry, the most important point to be remembered is this: Realizing the extreme 
difficulty of raising any worthy superstructure upon foundations so narrow, we 
have every reason to be careful in our architecture. 

Turning to the second principle under discussion we may quote, for example, the 
well-known feat of catching coins in the air. In a performance such as this, it is 
evident that the element of actual surprise is practically absent. The mere fact of 
apparently catching a coin, once only, would produce no effect at all. In itself, the 
feat is so small, as compared with magicians' other works, that it would leave 
even the most unsophisticated spectator quite unimpressed. But by repeating the 
process again and again, spectators become gradually imbued with a sense of 
mystification. There is no surprise-there can be none; because every time the 
performer raises his hand, the catching of a coin is foreseen. Yet, as time goes on, 
the spectators are compelled to form the mental query, "Where in the world does 
he get all those coins?" The more of them he produces, the greater is the effect 
upon his audience within due limits, of course. No true artist would ever be guilty 
of continuing his repetitions to the point of wearisomeness. 


In this typical instance, we recognize the characteristic operation of the principle 
of repetition, and the method of utilizing that principle for the production of a 



cumulative effect. We can see that, in performing a small manipulation as an 
isolated occurrence, the principle of surprise cannot possibly be brought into 
operation. But, by continued repetition of that insignificant feat, one is enabled to 
build up an impression of magical achievement, the magnitude of which is out of 
all proportion to the cause which produced it. 

Thus, we may safely lay down a rule to the following effect: 

(11) Always remember that a notable surprise is incapable of repetition; and that 
the repetition of an effect, of any kind whatever, cannot create surprise. 

As a further example of the cumulative effect to be gained by repetition, we may 
here point out the well-known efficiency of a catchword, as a means of attaining 
effect. There is no walk of life in which the catchword is not a factor of at least 
occasional importance. Even in matters which affect the public welfare it is often 
exploited in a manner so puerile and so vulgar that, to anyone who understands 
the game, the process becomes absolutely disgusting. Still, as a means of 
legitimate entertainment, and in the honest fulfillment of artistic purposes, the 
catchword has merits which should not be neglected. Take, for instance, Dr. 
Lynn's "That’s how it’s done!" or Buatier de Kolta’s "Isn't it wonderful? 1 " Those 
phrases have become classic. They have done yeoman service, not only to their 
respective authors, but also to many lesser men who have adopted the phrases- 
generally without either permission or acknowledgment. The first time such a 
phrase is used, it has little effect, if any. The second time, it receives just a mild 
appreciation. The third time, the audience may smile. The fourth time, the words 
cause a laugh. The fifth and all subsequent repetitions create a roar. 

There we have in a nutshell all requisite proof as to the value of cumulative 
effect. At the same time we are enabled to understand the broad distinction to be 
drawn between the respective applications of surprise and repetition. We are also 
enabled to understand the cogency of a general rule, which may be stated thus: 

(12) A minor conception ordinarily demands the cumulative effect of repetition; a 
conception important in itself should usually create a distinct surprise. 

Here we may revert to the question of dual presentation, previously discussed. 
Although the antagonistic elements of surprise and repetition can scarcely be 
combined to produce a single effect, we may readily combine them in a 
presentation which comprises a dual effect. And beyond doubt that may be done, 
not only without confusion, but also with a marked amplification of the 
impression created. 



From these considerations, the following rule may be deduced: 


(13) The simultaneous presentation of two independent feats is permissible when 
one of them is associated with cumulative effect and the other results in a final 
surprise. 

When we think about the matter, it certainly seems rather strange that, although 
one may have heard a full description of some magical or dramatic surprise, such 
foreknowledge does not detract appreciably from the impression one receives on 
witnessing the performance. Even though one may have witnessed a play or a 
magical production many times, one does not altogether lose the impression 
intended. Commentators have frequently noted this, in relation to dramatic 
performances; and, no doubt, the true explanation is that originally given by 
Marmontel in 1787. He says, in his quaint, old-world French—"La marche de 
Taction en ecarte la reminiscence: Vimpression de ce que Ton voit empeche de 
reflechir a ce que Ton fait. " We are too much absorbed in the action to think of 
previous information. What we see prevents us from reflecting upon what we 
know. 

A guiding principle adopted by Buatier de Kolta may here be mentioned, with 
advantage. On many occasions, de Kolta and one of the present writers had 
animated discussions upon this and similar points. One of his most definite and 
unalterable opinions was that, if an audience had any idea of what was about to 
happen, there could be no surprise and consequently no effect could be made 
upon the minds of spectators. "An illusionist," he would often remark, "should 
never tell the public what he is going to do. If people know what is coming, they 
will not be surprised. If they are not surprised, there is no effect. The illusion is 
worth nothing—it is nothing." 

In one sense, de Kolta was probably right; but, regarded as a general principle, his 
view of the question is open to serious doubt. His argument was based upon 
premises far too narrow. Given ideal conditions, of course, the position he took 
would be unassailable; but, in everyday life, an abstract proposition of that kind 
has very little relation to the exigencies of practice. With all due deference to the 
opinion of a magician so eminent as Buatier de Kolta, we contend that in practice 
one's procedure must be governed to a great extent by expediency. We have 
already shown that hard and fast rules cannot be prescribed in any branch of art. 
Contingent circumstances must always to taken into account. Theory, reduced to 
practice, is a useful guide but nothing more. Divorced from practice, theory 
becomes a mere will-o'-the-wisp, the pursuit of which is but waste of time for the 
average man. 



The essential fallacy of the principle just now discussed may be readily shown by 
de Kolta's own procedure. When, for instance, an illusion is described as "The 
Vanishing Lady," or "L'Escamotage d'une Personne Vivante, " how can one hope 
to conceal the fact that the lady will vanish, or that the living person will be 
subject to jugglery? The title itself prevents any such possibility. Yet, at the same 
time, the title provides more than half the attraction exercised upon the public. It 
would be absurd not to make the revelation, which unavoidably has to be made 
before complete success can be achieved. 

There is, however, one direction in which, as we previously indicated, this 
principle may be usefully applied. Marmontel gives us the key to this, in the 
quotation we have made from his writings. The action in progress before the 
spectators is that which mainly determines the impression produced. Previous 
knowledge or information can have but little influence on the final result. A really 
artistic presentation will so largely absorb one's attention that the existence or 
absence of foreknowledge becomes, comparatively speaking, a negligible factor. 
Thus, there is obviously much reason for avoiding, so far as circumstances 
permit, the immediate revelation of what is coming. In fact, from the various 
points recently considered, we may evolve a rule of some occasional importance: 

(14) Unless good reason can be shown, never explain, UPON THE STAGE, 
precisely what you are about to accomplish. 

In effect, this rule represents the true application of de Kolta's advice. "Unless 
good reason can be shown"—therein lies the whole crux of the matter. But very 
often good reason can be shown. At times, indeed, it would be the height of folly 
for a performer not to explain most fully the precise details of the effect he is 
about to produce. A case of this kind, for instance, would arise when the effect is 
small in actual dimensions but very startling if completely understood. Every one 
of us can call to mind effects which, unless explicitly described beforehand, 
would never be thoroughly appreciated. An illustration of this fact is the decanter 
and handkerchief trick, wherein handkerchief suddenly disappears from one glass 
vessel and reappears in another. The common experience of every magician will 
prove that such a presentation loses nothing by describing the effect beforehand. 
On the contrary, the small dimensions of the articles employed may be said to 
necessitate a complete disclosure of the coming events, in order to secure their 
immediate appreciation. 

Again, in the case of a highly important and sensational illusion, demanding close 
attention on the part of the audience, one may often be well advised in making a 
theoretically premature revelation of one's intentions. When everybody in the 
civilized world has heard all about the thing, there may not be much disadvantage 
in taking the present spectators into one's confidence. They know what is coming, 



and the effect may perhaps be greatly enhanced if they are told exactly what to 
expect. In certain cases of this kind, it is true, the performer might produce 
unqualified surprise in the first few audiences to whom he presents the effect. 

But, after that, such surprise becomes impossible. The newspapers have given full 
descriptions of the performance-the wires and cables have spread the information 
broadcast throughout the world. Consequently, the moment he begins his 
introduction "even the cats" know what is coming. Among the whole crowd of 
spectators, the only point of interest is to "see it done." 

Conclusive proof of the occasional necessity for complete disclosure of what is 
about to take place, is provided by such presentations as that of the world- 
renowned "Box Trick." The very essence of the effect consists in the fact that 
spectators are fully informed of what is intended to be done and are allowed to try 
to discover the means whereby the feat will be accomplished. Without such 
foreknowledge and opportunity for previous investigation, the effect would be 
lost. They are told that a performer will escape from the box, in spite of the bonds 
with which it will be secured. They are told that the feat is performed by means of 
a trick in the construction of the box. They are invited to discover that trick, if 
they can. Having failed to make such discovery, their amazement when the feat is 
subsequently accomplished is unbounded. In no other way could the full effect of 
the invention be attained. Complete premonition is the only possible means for 
securing due appreciation of any such performance. Reticence, in a case of this 
kind, would be simply fatal to the ultimate effect, and therefore inartistic to the 
last degree. Hence in such a case the performer's best course surely must be to 
emphasize the salient feature of his presentation, and to impress upon his 
audiences the extraordinary nature of the things he intends to show them. 

In this, of course, as in all other matters, one's procedure must be governed by 
circumstances. But we may safely say that, nine times out of ten, when a 
performer presents an illusion of world-wide renown, he can lose but little and 
may gain much by openly confessing his intentions. At such a time, his attitude 
toward the public, for all practical purposes, may safely be, "I am going to show 
you something which has startled the world, and would startle you immensely if 
you did not know what is coming. When you have seen it done, you will be able 
to imagine how much you would have been surprised if you had not already heard 
about it." In response to that suggestion, the audience is almost certain to adopt an 
acquiescent attitude of mind; and accordingly the final effect will resemble that 
produced by absolute surprise. 

It is owing to similar causes that dramatic situations such as that relating to 
"Hawkshaw" remain thoroughly impressive, even to those most familiar with 
them. Familiarity does not breed contempt, because the action in progress diverts 
the spectator's attention from what he knows, and renders him interested only in 



"seeing it done." He is compelled to enter into the spirit of the performance, and 
to allow full play to his imagination. 

The last sentence forcibly recalls an opinion which the present writers have long 
entertained, and which can do no harm if stated. At the worst, it can but cause a 
momentary digression. It relates to the definition of art in the abstract. In the early 
portion of our inquiry, we touched upon the great difficulty of answering, and the 
numerous attempts made to answer, the question "What is Art?" To make another 
attempt may be to display unjustifiable temerity, but here it is: Art is work which 
stimulates imagination. Be that as it may, however, there can be no doubt that it is 
the exercise of imagination which prevents an artistic effect from being destroyed 
by foreknowledge—a fact well worth remembering. 
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CHAPTER VII 

EFFECTS OF TRANSITION 

In ADDITION to the two chief classes of effect, respectively associated with 

surprise and repetition, there is a third to which reference has been previously 
made-the class which depends upon the gradual and visible development of some 
mysterious change. A typical example is the so-called "Pepper's Ghost" effect, 
invented by Silvester some forty years ago. Another familiar type is that of "The 
Growth of Flowers." But there can be no possibility of mistaking the 
classification of such effects as should be placed in this category. They are 
characterized by the distinctive feature of comparatively slow progression, in 
contrast to the sudden effects associated with the methods of surprise. 

Although less often employed than the two chief classes of magical effect, the 
effects of transition are by no. means of less importance from an artistic point of 
view. Indeed, owing to the mere fact of their comparative rarity, they appeal 
strongly to an artist's appreciation. They should be less liable to become 
hackneyed, and the difficulty of inventing novelties in connection with them 
should enhance their value as a class. 

Unfortunately, however, such is far from being the case in actual practice. It 
ought to be so, but it is not. In this, as in so many other instances, "ought stands 
for nought." The very rarity of original productions of this kind tends to defeat its 
own ends. There are so few of them, and so many want to present them, that a 
new effect of transition is liable to become worked to death in a very short time. 
Further, it must be remembered that a rare effect usually creates a far greater 
degree of public excitement than one of more stereotyped form. It is more talked 
about, more people come to see it, and thus it more quickly becomes stale. 
Nevertheless, in this class of effect there still exist great possibilities, both 
artistically and financially. There is still a wide field of useful work in this 
direction, which may be found well worthy of cultivation. 










In illusions based upon effects of transition, the question of artistic treatment is of 
especial importance. Indeed, now and then, the problem of presenting them in the 
best possible way to insure due appreciation is one of extreme difficulty. The 
instant appeal to a spectator's perception which naturally attends a surprise is 
entirely lacking. The cumulative effect built up, step by step, in the case of a 
repetition is equally unavailable. It follows, therefore, that the adequate 
presentation of an effect of transition usually involves, in some respect or other, 
procedure which differs more or less from that which would be advisable in other 
conditions. We shall endeavor to ascertain, with the aid of common sense and 
practical experience, the nature of the principles which should govern our 
procedure when dealing with effects of this special class. 

Here we may at once set down a rule which common sense and experience must 
inevitably endorse to the fullest possible degree. Yet, at the same time, unless the 
dictates of those able guides are clearly understood and remembered, the principle 
underlying that rule may easily become lost to sight. Hence the necessity for a 
definite statement, as follows:— 

(15) When presenting an effect of pure transition, the first and most important 
essential is the avoidance of every possible cause of distraction. 

Let there be no mistake about this. Although the rule is merely a specific 
application of the principle embodied in Rule 4, the extreme importance of that 
principle in the present instance justifies the utmost insistence upon the necessity 
for keeping it in view. Stated plainly and simply, the fact to be remembered is 
that, while an effect of transition is in progress, nothing else of importance should 
be allowed to occur-that is to say, nothing which tends to produce a definite 
impression upon the minds of the spectators. There should be no sudden change 
in any of the conditions attending the development of the effect. Only such 
movements and sounds as accompany the commencement of the transition should 
be permitted to occur; and, conversely, such sounds and movements should 
continue until the effect has been completed. 

For example, an accompaniment of soft and flowing melody is a most useful 
adjunct to effects of transition. Rhythmic and continuous movements on the part 
of the performer-as, for example, mesmeric passes or silent incantations-are also 
advantageous, as a rule. But if such adjuncts are to be employed, they should 
accompany the transition from start to finish. The only case in which a departure 
from the letter of this law is advisable, is when the effect occupies but little time 
and culminates in a definite surprise. Say, for instance, on the stage there were a 
table with the cloth laid for a meal. The center of the cloth rises, and gradually the 
figure of a man develops beneath it. The figure throws off the cloth and stands 



revealed, let us say, as Mephistopheles. In such a case, the final throwing off of 
the cloth brings a sudden revelation—a surprise. Consequently, during the 
development of the figure, movements and exclamations, directing attention to 
what is happening may advantageously accompany the progress of affairs, and 
may render the climax all the more effective. Therefore, we may say: 

(16) When an effect of transition ends with a sudden revelation or surprise, the 
course of transition should usually be punctuated by actions or sounds leading up 
to and accentuating the final impression. 

Reverting to Rule 13 (which relates to effects, purely, of transition), there is one 
consideration which should not be overlooked. It is a point which indicates the 
essentially different conditions respectively associated with transitions pure and 
simple, and transitions culminating in an effect of surprise. In effects of simple 
transition, such as the gradual fading away of a spirit form, there is an absence of 
any marked change such as is generally associated with magical presentations, 
therefore, without some prompting of their intelligence, the spectators may fail to 
observe the commencement of the process, or may be unable to realize precisely 
when it has ended. One can never count upon the exercise of either intelligence or 
perspicacity on the part of an audience. So, unless steps are taken to indicate 
definitely what is the nature of the intended effect, and to point out precisely 
where it begins and where it ends, a transition, however marvelous, may fall flat. 
The spectators may realize the truth of the matter after they have gone home, but 
that is not good enough for artistic purposes. They must, if possible, be made to 
understand what they see, the moment they see it. For these reasons, we may 
advisably prescribe the rule that: 

(17) In every effect of pure transition, the beginning and end of the process 
involved should be distinctly indicated by some coincident occurrence. 

That is to say, when such an effect is about to be introduced, its presentation 
should be subject to most careful preparation. It should be prefaced by stage 
business which will impress upon spectators the fact that something of a very 
unusual character is about to happen. Their minds should receive the impression 
that a weird and mysterious effect, demanding close attention, is on the point of 
being shown. And at the moment when transition commences, there should occur 
a definite halt in the subsidiary action—a distinct point of demarcation, showing 
that the interesting period has begun. In like manner, at the end of the transition, 
there should be a similar (or, rather, a converse) break in the proceedings, 
showing that what the audience was specially required to observe has been done. 
Ordinarily, the most suitable stage business for these two respective occasions is, 
in effect, such as will suggest the following idea. When the transition begins, the 



idea suggested should be, "Look! something mysterious is going to happen over 
there. What will it be?" When the effect has been shown, the suggestion should 
be, "Now you know what was coming, because you have seen it done and have 
watched the process from beginning to end." 

As an apt illustration, we may mention the appearing to Hamlet of his father's 
ghost. The previous dialog has fully prepared the spectators for what they are 
about to see. Indeed, Hamlet has gone to the battlements for the express purpose 
of meeting with the spirit form of his father. All are expecting the ghost to appear. 
What happens, so far as our present inquiry is concerned, is given by Shakespeare 
in two exclamations and a stage-direction, thus: 

"Horatio— Look, my lord, it comes! 

(Enter Ghost.) 

"Hamlet —Angels and ministers of grace, defend us!" 

Now, translating "Enter Ghost" as meaning the gradual materialization of a spirit 
form, we cannot help seeing how well the two exclamations serve their respective 
purposes. Horatio directly calls attention to the misty outline in course of 
formation; and, when the development has matured, Hamlet's words leave no 
doubt that the figure now standing before him represents the fulfilment of his 
expectation, and also that of every onlooker. There is no possibility of mistaking 
the situation. The effect is complete. Nobody can possibly anticipate any further 
development, for the moment. 

Reduced to their most practical form, the facts of this present discussion may be 
stated thus: When effects of transition are presented, the audience must be shown 
when to look, where to look, and when to applaud. If left to discover those things 
for themselves, spectators may almost certainly be expected to fail in the 
discovery. Nine times out of ten, spectators cannot be relied upon to see things 
which stare them in the face, or to understand things which are as simple as A B 
C. This is a fact to which some exponents of magic owe a lifelong debt of 
gratitude; since, but for that fact, they could never hold up their heads in public. 
And to speak the entire truth, it is a fact in which even the most skilled magicians 
find comfort when things go wrong. 

But we cannot have it both ways. We cannot expect the public to keep a bright 
lookout for things we want them to see, and, at the same time, preserve their 
normal blindness to the things we want to conceal. The art of magic essentially 
depends for its success upon the skilful maneuvering which enables a performer 
to subdue the critical and observant faculties of his audiences. The subjugation of 
those faculties is the first necessity imposed upon him by his art. After that comes 



the process of suggestion, whereby his audiences are led to adopt the particular 
attitude of mind he wishes them to assume at any moment. It naturally follows 
that, when we have lulled a spectator's reasoning powers into a state of 
comparative rest, it is absurd to expect that he will at once grasp any idea which, 
in the ordinary course, would occur to him. We must always remember that, 
having induced a marked condition of mental receptivity, we cannot expect our 
subjects to conceive ideas other than those we convey, either directly or by 
suggestion. It is impossible that, at one and the same time, spectators can think as 
we want them to and also think as they ordinarily would. This being the case, it is 
easy to see how necessary it is to make everything clear to one’s audience; even 
though, in order to do this, one may sometimes be compelled to state exactly what 
is about to take place. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
CLIMAX 

TfflS BRANCH of our inquiry brings us to a point where we meet with a 

distinct difference between the respective requirements of Magic and Drama. We 
find that, in this instance, the two sets of conditions are entirely dissimilar. 
Therefore, except by way of antithesis, the considerations which govern one case 
form no guide to rational procedure in the other. But, at the same time, this very 
divergence provides a source of useful information. We gain a better 
understanding of our own art, if we ascertain the differences which distinguish its 
requirements from those of an art more or less allied to it. Thus, we may with 
advantage make a brief digression from our direct course, in order to study 
"climax" from a dramatic standpoint. By so doing, we shall obtain a truer 
conception of the principles relating to our own particular case. 

Broadly speaking, the primary basis of drama consists in the fulfilment of two 
vitally essential requirements, each exactly complementary to the other. The play 
which fails to achieve such fulfilment must fail entirely. In the first place, a 
dramatist has to create and sustain interest. In the second place, that interest must 
be fully satisfied. If he cannot interest his audience, his play is obviously 
hopeless. If, having interested his audience, he cannot satisfy the interest he has 
aroused, his play is worthless. There can be no object in putting on the stage 
anything that leads to nothing. The play which merely creates an interest to 
thwart it cannot have any pretension to artistic merit. The pretended art which 
provides no mental satisfaction is but a travesty of art. 

Hence, since the drama undoubtedly requires both the creation and satisfaction of 
interest, we clearly see that the subject of "climax" has a most important relation 
to the adequate treatment of dramatic themes. It is impossible, simultaneously, to 
create and satisfy dramatic interest. The two processes must be distinct, and must 
be carried out in proper order. And between the two there lies the crowning point 







of expectancy-the climax of the play. The creation and development of dramatic 
interest represent a crescendo of effect, the highest point of which constitutes the 
climax. Then follows the satisfaction of dramatic interest, the unraveling of that 
tangled thread of events. 

Thus, the climax of a play consists in a dramatic situation, the genesis of which 
has been revealed by previous events, and the supreme interest in which depends 
upon the suspense and expectation induced in the minds of the spectators. It is a 
situation in which no sense of finality can possibly exist. In order to bring about 
finality the situation must be resolved and rounded off, in a manner which will 
relieve the suspense and satisfy the expectations of the audience. 

Now in a magical presentation the case is far different. It is true that the magician, 
equally with the dramatist, must both excite and satisfy the interest of his 
audience. But, whereas the dramatist deals with conceptions and processes of a 
nature familiar to all men, the magician's doings are entirely remote from normal 
experience, and certain differences in procedure are obviously requisite in the 
respective cases. The most notable difference is that, in dramatic work, the 
satisfaction of the interest created follows after the climax has been reached; 
while, in magic, the climax of events and the satisfaction of interest occur 
simultaneously. The dramatist's audience is interested in witnessing events which 
occur in accordance with normal experience, and which must be made to result in 
a more or less normal completion of the theme to which they relate. The 
magician's audience, on the contrary, is interested in witnessing events which 
have no relation to common experience, and can have no such emotional qualities 
as those associated with normal occurrences. In this case, the interest aroused is 
not that of witnessing the vicissitudes of human existence, but of witnessing 
operations performed, at will, by a being who possesses a power far beyond one’s 
own. Therefore, the magician's audience is not called upon to sympathize with 
human emotions, but to take an interest in things which are entirely out of the 
common, and in events which are only interesting from the fact that they occur. 
So, in magic, the actual climax must necessarily represent finality. The climax 
comes when the magical event occurs; and, at the same time, the occurrence of 
that event entirely satisfies the expectation aroused. 

From what has been said, it will be readily understood that the climax of a 
magical presentation demands even more careful consideration than the climax of 
a drama; because in magic the climax is also the completion. If the climax is not 
efficiently contrived, the completion must be inadequate. The final result must be 
imperfect. Thus a magician's stage business must be so organized that the 
procedure which leads to the final effect of a presentation will fully develop a 
constantly increasing interest; while, at the same time, due attention must be paid 
to the fact that the climax of interest and the satisfaction of interest have to be 



brought about simultaneously. That is to say, the magician, in leading up to his 
final effect, must bear in mind two points of fundamental importance. Firstly, he 
has to arrange the details of his procedure in such a manner that, as the climax 
approaches, the audience shall be compelled to anticipate remarkable results; and 
secondly, he must take especial care to guard against the production of an 
anticlimax. 

The first of those two points is obviously important, and the mode of presentation 
whereby its observance may be insured is easily understood. The second point, 
however, concerning the avoidance of anticlimax, may not be grasped so readily. 
In order to understand it fully, one must first of all know what constitutes an 
anticlimax, and the reason why it is so detrimental to success. That knowledge 
having been gained, one may prescribe preventive measures of an efficient 
character. 

What, then, is an anticlimax? It is a thing people often talk about as though its 
nature were commonly understood. In a sense, most people have an idea of the 
true meaning of the term, though it is very doubtful whether one person in a 
thousand could give a rational definition of it, or explain the detrimental quality it 
represents. Yet, unless this is done, it is impossible to talk sensibly on the subject; 
and, therefore, we must endeavor to arrive at the proper definition and provide the 
necessary explanation. 

In itself, the term "anticlimax" suggests a general definition of its meaning which, 
although more or less correct, is far too vague to be of any practical value. It is 
obviously something which opposes the creation of an effective climax; and, as 
usually understood, it is something which occurs after the real climax has been 
produced. Beyond this, neither the term itself, nor the ideas usually associated 
with it, can be said to convey any definite information. Something more is wanted 
to enable one to speak with authority upon the subject. 

We may take it that an anticlimax is an event which occurs after the true climax 
has been reached, and, thus occurring, detracts from the effect of a presentation. 
Now, there are only two possible sources from which such distractions can be 
derived. Either the climax is not complete in itself, or some new subject of 
interest is introduced afterward. 

On thinking this out, we arrive at the real nature of an anticlimax. It is an 
occurrence derived from either unsatisfied or redundant interest. The climax has 
not been efficiently engineered, or is marred by faults in the subsequent 
procedure. In short, the effect does not end where it ought to end; the interest 
does not culminate at one single and definite point, but is subdivided and, 



consequently, reduced in its final value. A complete and perfect effect must 
necessarily have far greater value than an effect which is marred by 
incompleteness, or by subsequent distraction of interest. It follows that, in order 
to avoid anticlimax, we must leave nothing to be explained after the climax has 
occurred, and must introduce no subsequent matter of interest relating thereto. 

The rule should be:— 

(18) In each presentation, the procedure should lead up to a culminating point of 
interest, at which point the magical effect should be produced, and after which 
nothing magically interesting should occur. 

Otherwise, there is bound to be an anticlimax, more or less pronounced, and 
therefore more or less detrimental to the general impression produced. 

Arising out of the conditions imposed by the preceding rule, there is another 
which is of equal importance in connection with certain forms of magical 
presentation. We refer to those presentations which include more than one effect. 
We can all recall to mind a number of instances in which several mutually-related 
magical changes are revealed in succession. The well-known "Cannon-ball and 
Rabbit Trick" is a case in point. Two hats are passed to the audience for 
inspection. Meanwhile, the performer produces a rabbit from among the folds of a 
feather boa borrowed from a lady spectator. The hats and the rabbit are taken 
upon the stage and, from one of the hats, a large and heavy metal ball is 
produced. One of the hats is then hung upon a candle, which has hitherto been 
burning upon a side table. Into the second hat the cannon-ball is placed; and 
lastly, the rabbit is wrapped in a sheet of newspaper. Then follows the mysterious 
transposition of the various accessories. The newspaper parcel is crumpled up 
into a ball, and allowed to fall lightly upon the stage. The rabbit has obviously 
disappeared. The hat containing the cannon-ball is taken up and, in an instant, the 
heavy metal sphere vanishes, the rabbit reappearing in its place. The lighted 
candle which previously supported the other hat, is taken from the folds of a 
handkerchief; and finally, the hat is lifted from the candlestick revealing the 
cannon-ball which has taken the place of the candle. Thus, instead of a definite 
climax comprising one single effect, we have, as it were, a protracted climax 
including a number of separate but interdependent magical occurrences. 

In such a case as this, it may seem that the rule we have stated in reference to 
climax cannot hold good. But, as a matter of fact, the principle remains entirely 
valid. The climax is not really distributed over a number of effects; it merely 
remains in suspense until the final effect is produced. That is clearly so because, 
until the last development has been reached, the interest increases, step by step. 
The real climax does not occur until the moment the final revelation is made-or, 
at any rate, it should not occur until then. Any revelation made after the true 



climax has passed must necessarily constitute an anticlimax. Therefore, we may 
say: 

(19) When a presentation includes a number of effects in series, the final, effect 
should represent the true climax, and its predecessors successive steps whereby 
that climax is reached. 

From the differences in treatment required in the respective cases of drama and 
magic, it will be seen that when, as often happens, those two arts have to be 
combined, special precautions should be observed. Since procedure which may be 
admirably adapted to the requirements of one art may be fatal to the other, 
nothing is easier than to play hob with both arts when in combination. Thus, if 
magical effects have to be introduced into a dramatic production, or dramatic 
effects are associated with a magical performance, a clear understanding of the 
methods which should be adopted is most essential. Without such knowledge, a 
presentation which, if properly managed, might be a great success, may easily 
become a disastrous failure. In the case of a combination of magic and drama, the 
truth of the saying that there is no royal road to success finds a very special 
application. The only road to be followed with safety is the path of knowledge. 

We shall therefore give a brief consideration to the procedure advisable when 
magical and dramatic effects are associated. 

As a point of departure, we may refer to a fact, not generally recognized, but 
amply demonstrated by experience. It is a fact that is useful in showing 
something of the normal conditions to be met when drama and magic are 
simultaneously employed. The fact to which we allude is this: Many magical 
effects which (if presented as separate items in a program) evoke thunders of 
applause, are received with absolute silence when introduced as episodes in a 
dramatic plot. This, at first sight, may seem strange, but the apparent singularity 
disappears when one comes to a proper understanding of the circumstances. 

There is necessarily a reason for the result observed, and one that is well worth 
ascertaining. 

Looking at the matter broadly, it becomes evident that when magic and drama are 
associated, the diverse requirements of the two arts must call for a certain amount 
of mutual adjustment. Something of each must be modified for the benefit of the 
general effect. In Rule 5 , we stated the fundamental principle of unity, which 
demands that every presentation shall represent a distinct and complete entity, 
comprising one definite effect. Thus we see that when a magical item (instead of 
standing alone and complete within itself) is adapted to form an episode in a play, 
it no longer conveys an impression of finality, however complete may be the 
dramatic situation attending it. That is to say, it ought not to convey such an 



impression, in the circumstances described. Of course, it is quite possible to 
pitchfork a magical effect into a dramatic performance, without reference to the 
requirements of the plot and without serving any essential purpose, and then 
make that interpolated piece of magic go with the audience, just as it would go 
apart from the play. That kind of thing, however, does not represent the 
combination of magic with drama. Neither art aids the other in the slightest 
degree; while the magic is being presented, the drama has to halt. When the 
drama proceeds again, the magic must be cleared out of the way. Procedure such 
as this contravenes every essential rule of artistic unity. It degrades magic to the 
level of mere padding, as music and poetry have been degraded so frequently in 
modern plays of the vaudeville order. The simple truth is that the artistic 
combination of various arts can only be achieved by subjugating those arts, one 
and all, to the general requirements of artistic unity. They must not each be called 
upon to provide isolated "turns," one down and t'other come on. Their 
contributions must be so dovetailed together that each item forms a necessary 
step in the progress toward one common end. 

A magical item presented in the course of a play should, therefore, form an 
essential part of that play. It should be an episode without which the plot would 
be incomplete. Preferably, it should be so entirely essential that the play could not 
be presented without it. At the very least, it should add something of consequence 
to the general progress and to the final effect. In any event, it should not be a 
thing which may be replaced by something else, or left out altogether without 
materially affecting the action of the play. Aristotle tells us, as already quoted, 
that everything which may be put in or left out at will is not properly a part of the 
presentation; and that statement has never been gainsaid by any subsequent 
authority upon the subject of art. Therefore, we must always endeavor to arrange 
our procedure in accordance with either one or the other of two distinct methods. 
We must either produce a number of isolated and independent effects in 
succession, each being complete and self-contained, or we must make the 
individual items a series of stepping-stones toward one final end. 

That, of course, is not to say that a series of magical effects may not be loosely 
strung together in the form of a sequence of events, or in a slight sketch, wherein 
the performers personate imaginary characters. Presentations of that kind have no 
relation to the case in point. The successive effects have no connection with any 
definite theme of dramatic interest. Each is complete and perfect in itself, and is 
only related to the others by a kind of natural order. There is no dramatic plot to 
be served by what takes place; and, for that reason, there is no question of 
combined effect to be considered. 


When, however, we have to deal not only with magical feats, but also with 
dramatic construction, the "steppingstone" method has to be adopted. And in such 



circumstances, the more we reflect upon the subject the more clearly we see that 
"the play's the thing." The magical items are, as it were, beads held together and 
supported by the thread of dramatic interest. Thus connected, the beads form a 
chain of harmonious proportions. If we remove one of the beads, the general 
effect is marred. If we try to add an unnecessary bead, we must break the 
connecting thread in order to do so; and, by so doing, we cause the whole to fall 
asunder. The thread will no longer join up, and continuity cannot exist. The only 
thing to be done is to remove the superfluous addition, repair the broken thread 
and re-string the proper number of beads in their proper order. Thus, we arrive at 
the following rule: 

(20) When Magic and Drama are combined in one presentation, the stage 
procedure should primarily be governed by the dramatic requirements of the 
case, rather than, by the normal principles of Art in Magic. 

By no other means can such presentations be made to accord with the essential 
principle of unity. It is obvious that no possible sequence of magical happenings 
can, per se, form the thread of human interest requisite in a dramatic plot. At the 
same time, of course, such a sequence of effects may readily provide the means 
whereby a dramatic plot is carried out. But that is a very different thing from 
providing the plot itself. On the other hand, a dramatic plot may undoubtedly 
form the thread upon which magical occurrences depend, and by means of which 
they are so connected as to form one consistent and harmonious whole. The 
conditions upon which the very existence of dramatic- effect depends, require a 
connecting-thread of that kind. Without it, there can be no central support upon 
which the ultimate issue can turn. Since the principles of magical procedure are 
inadequate to provide the conditions requisite for dramatic effect, we are bound to 
fall back on the principles of drama for the main outlines of our presentation. 
Stated briefly, this means that when, in a combination of magic and drama, the 
respective requirements of those two arts are in opposition, magic must take 
second place. 

No doubt, this may seem to impose rather a difficult task upon magicians. But to 
those who are worthy of being described as artists, that apparent difficulty soon 
disappears. Whatever we may do as artists, the first essential is to insure artistic 
unity. That being so, we can feel no pang in doing whatever may be necessary for 
the purposes of unity. We are prepared to sacrifice any personal foible or favorite 
method, in order that unity may be obtained. If we cannot sacrifice some amount 
of magical effect in order to gain the benefit to be derived from dramatic 
construction, we should drop the dramatic part altogether. We can only benefit by 
the aid of drama if we are prepared to fulfil the requirements of drama. If we seek 
to enlist the drama into our service and, at the same time, to retain the normal 
effect associated with each isolated magical production, we are bound to fail in 



our endeavors. 


There can be no real difficulty in grasping the truth of this matter. A magical 
presentation is normally a thing complete and perfect in itself. It has its own 
involution, its own climax, and its own evolution. If we present magical effects in 
combination with a dramatic theme, we superimpose upon them a master-plot 
having a master-climax, and a master-evolution to be fulfilled, in order to produce 
unity in the final result. That being so, our magical items can no longer remain 
complete in themselves, without producing disruption of the dramatic theme and 
destroying its unity. The climax normally associated with each magical effect 
must be so modified as to form a stepping-stone to what comes after, instead of 
conveying an impression of finality as it ordinarily would. By no other means can 
artistic unity be preserved; because any other procedure would mean sacrificing 
that indispensable quality to the caprice of the producer of the performance. 
Better, by far, to leave drama entirely alone, than try to combine it with magic, 
and, at the same time, disregard dramatic principles. 

The variation of procedure necessitated by the combination of drama with magic 
relates, of course, only to the general scheme of presentation-the unity of general 
effect. We must not run away with the idea that, because magic must sacrifice 
something for the sake of unity, everything must be sacrified to the normal 
procedure of drama. On the contrary, in matters of detail magic has the right to 
demand the chief consideration. The broad lines on which the general effect is 
planned should certainly be guided by dramatic considerations, even to the 
detriment of magical interest. But, beyond that, magic steps into the position of 
command. 

This follows as a natural consequence of the possible conflict between dramatic 
and magical requirements. The respective functions of drama and magic, when 
the two arts are combined, are perfectly evident. Drama provides the -theme of 
general interest. Magic provides the particular episodes whereby the dramatic 
theme is carried out with adequate effect. So long as each art is confined to the 
fulfilment of its proper end and aim, there can be no logical conflict between 
them. Therefore, as a corollary to Rule 20 we may say: 

(21) When, in a combination of the two arts, the primary requirements of Drama 
have been satisfied, all subsidiary details of procedure should be dictated by the 
normal principles of Art in Magic. 

Satisfactory provision for the exigencies of drama having been made, all other 
matters must be governed by magical considerations. It is when there exists either 
ignorance or neglect of the truths embodied in the last two rules, that we find 



antagonism between magic and drama in combination. We can quite easily 
understand how such antagonism arises, by recalling what so often occurs in 
practice. If a theatrical manager presents a combination of the two arts, he 
proceeds as though the magical details were of no importance whatever. He 
works entirely upon his usual lines of procedure. He acts as though he were 
producing an ordinary drama. The requirements of magic never enter his head. It 
is only after completing the production, from a dramatic standpoint—stage- 
business, scenery, furniture, fittings and dresses included-he begins to think about 
the magical effects which have to be introduced. The natural result is an entire 
failure in ultimate effect. The performance induces no sense of conviction in the 
minds of those who witness it. The magical occurrences essential to the theme are 
ruined, and in their ruin the whole production is wrecked. 

Conversely, a magician has to guard against a natural tendency in the opposite 
direction. Some allowance, no doubt, may be made by others on that account, but 
he should make none on his own part. He should not allow his ideas to be 
dominated by the desire to make the utmost of his magical business, without 
regard to the dramatic theme with which it is associated. Otherwise' he will fail in 
the final result, just as surely as the dramatist who throws the whole of his energy 
into a drama, regardless of the magical episodes upon which his ultimate success 
largely depends. 
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CHAPTER IX 
PRESENTATION 

In RELATION to what may be termed the "applied art" side of magic, the 

subject of presentation has not only the widest scope, but also the most vital 
importance of all subdivisions of the Art in Magic. Indeed, since magic is one of 
the ephemeral arts, which can only attain fruition in actual performance, one 
might say that without adequate presentation there can be no art in magic. And, 
apart from mechanical and speculative matters, that statement would be entirely 
accurate. The final purpose of the art is the presentation of its effects; and, until 
those effects are presented, the art itself cannot be perfected, but must remain a 
thing of little importance in the eyes of the world, Therefore, it is in this 
department of his art that the magician, as it were, puts the coping-stone upon the 
edifice erected by his skill and labor. 

In accordance with the manner in which that final work is carried out, will depend 
the ultimate making or marring of the whole structure. Hence the supreme 
necessity, in connection with magical presentation, for obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of such general principles as may be derived from experience and 
logical reasoning. The subject is admittedly one of extreme complexity, and 
simply bristles with controversial details. It can never be reduced to even the 
semblance of an exact science, but must be dealt with upon broad lines, capable 
of general application. Still, even when we confine our attention to simple 
generalities, and allow a wide margin of elasticity in the few principles which 
may be established, there are many valuable truths to be ascertained by discussing 
the subject. We shall therefore endeavor to reason out such truths as may serve 
for our guidance in the presentation of magical effects. 

In the forefront of our discussion, we must undoubtedly place the consideration of 
matters relating to the personal characteristics of a performer. A striking 
personality is an accidental advantage. It may be of great assistance in the 







practice of art; yet, in itself, it is not art but chance. There are many performers 
who, without the possession of attractive personality or natural distinction, 
contrive to make their work effective in the highest degree-to hold the attention 
and gain the appreciation of their audiences, completely and invariably. 

Now that clearly is art. It must be so, since it is not due to the normal operations 
of nature. 

On the other hand, there are men of charming personality who, in spite of the 
natural advantages they possess, can never render their efforts convincing to an 
audience-men who, in private, would appear to be gifted with qualities which 
could not fail to command public appreciation; and yet, who fail to touch even the 
fringe of success in stage work or other modes of presentation. This represents the 
utter negation of art, and is simply a misuse of valuable possessions. Instances of 
artistic failure of this kind will occur to the mind of everyone who reads these 
lines. Such instances clearly show that a striking personality, when divorced from 
the essential requirements of artistic presentation, may be of as little value as 
technical perfection which is accompanied by similar deficiencies. 

In either case, there is just the one thing lacking without which success is 
impossible. That is, the knowledge of how to adapt personal qualifications to 
public service-in other words, to present what is shown in a way that will appeal 
to the average spectator. Attractive personality is a good thing to possess. So, 
also, is technical ability. But neither of those good qualities singly, nor both in 
conjunction, will serve to make the performer an artist. Something more is 
necessary. He must understand the proper method of displaying his 
qualifications. Given that understanding, he has every reasonable hope for 
success, however limited his personal advantages, natural or acquired. Without 
that understanding, his prospects are usually hopeless, no matter what personal 
charm or ability he may possess. Herein we perceive the importance of learning 
all we possibly can, in connection with this present section of our inquiry. The 
path of knowledge cannot be otherwise than thorny and full of obstructions. But 
every step we take is bound to render the next easier, and to lead us nearer to 
success. 

It is clear that the object of presentation comprises two prime factors, upon which 
all our calculations must be based. Those factors are "personality" and 
"procedure." Upon the establishment of a proper relation between them-that is, 
their mutual adaptation to a definite purpose-the artistic success of any performer 
must ultimately depend. They are both variable factors; and, usually, they are 
variable within wide limits, though not necessarily so. The greater their 
variability, the wider will be the performer's range of efficiency, and the more 
numerous his opportunities for achieving success. Practically, this means that the 



higher a performer's ability as an actor, the less will his field of operation be 
circumscribed and the greater will be his qualifications as a magician. 

Conversely, the greater the diversity of procedure available in connection with a 
magical effect, the more readily may its presentation be made to harmonize with 
the personal characteristics of the performer. In this case the effect becomes more 
generally available to magicians as a body, because the procedure can easily be 
modified to suit various individualities. The main principle underlying these 
considerations may be stated in the form of a practical rule, thus: 

(22) No magician should ever present, in public, any magical feat in which the 
Procedure cannot be, or has not been, adapted to his own personal 
characteristics and abilities. 

However good an effect may be, and however desirable its inclusion in the 
performer's repertoire, he should reject it altogether if its presentation involves 
any essential feature which he cannot readily provide. If the necessary "business" 
includes either important details or general methods, at variance with the artist's 
stage presence, mentality, or personal aptitude, he should throw aside all idea of 
attempting the presentation. In like manner, if there is need for any form of 
manual dexterity, or other skill, which the performer has but indifferently 
acquired, he should wait until that deficiency has been made good before he tries 
the thing in public. If the acquisition of that essential skill proves to be beyond his 
capability, he should sacrifice the production unhesitatingly. However reluctantly 
the sacrifice may have to be made, there can be no question as to the need for 
making it. In any case of this nature, the wish should be subject to the will, and 
the latter to common sense. The performer who cannot bring himself to make a 
sacrifice of this kind will never justify his claim to be regarded as an artist. He 
may, of course, form mistaken ideas of his qualifications and characteristics, but 
that is another matter. As an artist, he is bound to do the best that is in him; and, 
at the same time, endeavor to reject everything imperfect. It is impossible that he 
can always succeed-but he will always try. 

In every walk of life, the same general principles hold good. No two men are 
precisely alike in constitution or capability. Therefore, no two men can exhibit 
any artistic accomplishment in identical manner and equally well. This is 
especially true in relation to the public exhibition of ephemeral arts, such as 
magic. No two actors, for example, have ever played "Hamlet" in exactly the 
same way, or with equal success. Indeed, the character has been attempted by 
some who, although possessing undoubted histrionic genius, have shown 
themselves incompetent to represent the Dane as Shakespeare portrayed him. 
Their failure has been obviously due to the fact that they did not sufficiently 
understand their natural limitations. That is a fault which invariably brings its 
own punishment, sooner or later. Every living man has limitations, beyond which 



he becomes incompetent. The wise man, whether artist or artisan, will endeavor 
to learn the nature of his limitations and to keep his work well within them. 


A natural gift for doing certain things with facility is a common characteristic. In 
addition to that, most people possess an aptitude for learning to do certain things, 
which are not exactly in accordance with their natural bent. Anything beyond this, 
however, must necessarily approach a person's limit of efficiency, at the best; and 
may very readily be altogether beyond his natural limitations. Ordinarily, when a 
man finds himself lacking in aptitude in certain directions, he acquires an 
unconquerable aversion to attempting that which presents so much difficulty. But 
unfortunately we sometimes meet with persons whose utmost desire is the 
achievement of success in directions which, for them, can but lead to absolute 
failure. Thus, we find the man who by nature is qualified to raise the process of 
"grinning through a horse collar" to the dignity of a fine art, is ambitious to shine 
as a poetic idealist. Instead of doing the thing for which he was intended by 
nature, he wants to discourse upon "Pictures, Taste, Shakespeare, and the Musical 
Glasses." Similarly, the man who has no spark of humor in his composition, 
cherishes the dream of becoming famous as a comedian. Such men, of course, are 
abnormal; but they are by no means uncommon. They may be found, here and 
there, among magicians. Yet, in connection with magic, there is no valid reason 
why any man should form a mistaken estimate of his own capabilities, or 
experience a moment's doubt as to what he should or should not present in public. 
We may state a practical rule, which is merely the embodiment of a truism, and 
should prevent all possible doubt of the kind mentioned. It is this:— 

(23) Never attempt, in public, anything that cannot be performed with the utmost 
ease in private. 

Anything that cannot be done with facility cannot be done properly. Yet, on the 
part of public performers, magicians included we often find an apparent disregard 
of that self-evident fact. The spectacle of a performer attempting to present in 
public magical feats which obviously have not passed beyond the stage of 
difficulty in private practice, is by no means unusual. The effect produced in the 
minds of spectators by witnessing such presentations is invariably of a most 
deplorable character. An audience subjected to such an ordeal cannot fail to be 
either distressed, or moved to sarcastic laughter. So far as the performer's success 
is concerned, it does not matter which of those two results is produced. There is 
nothing to choose between them, for they are equally disastrous. Whether the 
audience feels sorry for the performer, or feels inclined to "guy" him, makes no 
difference in the end; because, either way, the end is failure, writ large. An 
entertainer-magician or otherwise-must be able to make his audience think and 
feel as he chooses, not as accident may decide. He may excite laughter or arouse 
sympathy, but it must be on account of his art, not himself. Whatever impressions 



his spectators receive should be due to an interest in what he is presenting, and 
not to his own shortcomings. The audience should be made to laugh with him, not 
at him; to grieve in sympathy with his artistic suggestions, not in pity for his 
inartistic failures. 

One would think that the strained relations which, in cases of immature or 
otherwise defective presentations, always exist between a performer and his 
audience, must necessarily provide a wholesome corrective for such errors. But 
unfortunately some performers appear to be so incurably afflicted with 
megalomania-in other words, "swelled head"-that their failures never come home 
to them. They seem unable to conceive the possibility of failing to compel any 
audience to fall down and worship the divinity of whatever they choose to 
present. Theirs is the primrose path, the easy pursuit of art, because of the 
transcendent gifts with which nature has endowed them! Other men, less favored 
than themselves, may no doubt find it necessary to labor in the vineyards of art, in 
order to achieve success. It is only fit and proper for such poor creatures to earn 
their bread by toil, and with difficulty. Let them do so, since they can do no 
better. The supremely gifted geniuses, to whom the conquest of art has been 
rendered a mere holiday task, have no need for such personal effort as others 
make. The king can do no wrong, and they can do nothing that is not right! Why 
should genius trouble about what it is going to present to a public audience? It 
will be all right on the night! 

Will it? No! almost certainly, it will be all wrong. Men who are capable of 
arguing in that way are not artists in any sense of the term, and never will be. In 
connection with art of any and every kind, there are many things which 
necessarily are open to question, and admit the possibility of dispute. There is, 
however, one point upon which no question can be raised, and no dispute is 
possible. That is, no matter how great may be the natural ability of any man, he 
can only achieve artistic success by means of great and persistent effort. Those 
who think otherwise, and act up to their convictions, are almost certain to fail. 
Now and then, of course, one of them may be lucky enough to meet with success- 
of a kind; but it will not, it cannot, be artistic success. He will be a "mushroom 
man." He will spring up in a night, as it were, and disappear the next day. His 
only chance of permanent benefit will lie in making all the profit he can during 
his brief period of popularity. After that, the public will have found him out, and 
will consign him to the oblivion that awaits all such impostors as he. 

Year after year, such men constantly come and go. The lesson taught thereby 
should be self-evident to anyone who has normal intelligence. In magic, above all 
other arts, the phrase "'all right on the night" has no place, except by way of 
sarcasm. Whatever is not entirely right before the night arrives, will be found all 
wrong as sure as fate. It is an experience common to all men to find that, on any 



special occasion, such as the production of a magical effect for the first time in 
public, everything that can go wrong will go wrong. Whether we must attribute 
this to the malignity of matter or to the total depravity of inanimate things, 
whether the exciting cause is hurry, worry, or what not, the fact remains. 
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CHAPTER X 
REHEARSAL 

A MAGICAL effect of whatever kind, and by whomsoever presented, can be 

made a public success only by unremitting care and labor. Systematic attention to 
details and refinement of procedure are required. And such attention and 
refinement can only be provided by means of adequate rehearsal. The rule 
suggested by these considerations would be too obvious to require statement, 
were it not so obvious that it is in danger of being overlooked. It is this: 

(24) Never present in public any performance, which has not been most perfectly 
rehearsed-first in detail, and finally as a whole. 

In reality, there is far more in that simple rule than appears on the surface. It 
opens out and partly defines a point of great importance in practice. Merely to say 
that everything should be properly rehearsed is very much like telling a pugilist to 
"go in and win." The fighting-man will go in and win, and the performer will 
rehearse everything properly without being told to do so. That kind of advice is 
too plentiful to be of much value, anyhow. What both those men want to be told 
is how to do the thing. Given that knowledge, further instruction becomes 
superfluous. In the case of the pugilist, we have no suggestion to offer in this 
respect; and, if we had, there might be some danger in offering it. The entertainer, 
however, stands in another category. In his case, we have opinions of a more or 
less strongly developed character, which have been gained both in conducting 
rehearsals ourselves, and in watching other people conduct them. Thirty years or 
more of that sort of thing naturally tends to create decided views as to the proper 
way of doing it, and removes all diffidence in connection with speaking one's 
mind. Such being our position in the matter we shall proceed to state our views 
accordingly. 


So far as we can see, there is only one way in which a presentation can be 







properly rehearsed. That is, as indicated in the foregoing rule, to take everything 
in detail first of all and gradually combine the perfected details until the whole is 
gone through, precisely as it will be performed in public. To proceed in any other 
manner is bound to incur waste of time at the moment, and imperfection (possibly 
serious) in the ultimate result. Haphazard rehearsal, "catch-as-catch-can" style, 
however prolonged, can never be really efficient. One of the greatest dangers to 
be guarded against is over-rehearsal. Some people, as we all know, hold the belief 
that it is impossible to give a production too much rehearsal. That is one of the 
wildest fallacies imaginable. Yet, at the same time, we should bear in mind the 
seeming paradox that a presentation may have been rehearsed to death without, in 
reality, having had half enough rehearsal. This, of course, requires some 
explanation; but, properly understood, it becomes clear to the verge of platitude. 
And, after due consideration of the point of issue, we think that none can doubt 
the fact that-, so long as a production is efficiently rehearsed, the less rehearsal it 
has the better it will be. In other words, effort should always be made to curtail 
the rehearsal necessary, by getting as much value as possible out of the time 
devoted to it. 

By way of elucidating this subject, it is only necessary to explain the reasons to 
which the dangers of over-rehearsal are due. Broadly speaking, there are two of 
prime importance, and to these two we may confine our attention, so far as 
present purposes are concerned. No doubt, there are many others of minor 
consequence; but if we succeed in proving the main points, all the rest may be 
neglected. Firstly, then, excessive rehearsal produces a sense of weariness, and 
destroys interest in the work to be done. Thus, all concerned tend to become 
perfunctory in the discharge of their duties. Secondly, an undue continuance of 
rehearsal tends to make those in authority lose their sense of proportion. They 
become unable to determine the relative importance of details, and lack of a 
proper grasp of the true essentials. This second danger is by far the greater of the 
two, inasmuch as it militates against the very object which the rehearsals are 
intended to promote. What always follows in such a case is that, the longer the 
rehearsals go on, the more stale and incompetent will everybody become- 
especially the man in charge of affairs. The latter person, in fact, eventually 
becomes reduced to a state of abject hopelessness, without a particle of faith to 
sustain him. Surely, it stands to reason that this cannot be the proper way to 
conduct rehearsals. When every subordinate is worn out, and those at the head of 
affairs have lost all understanding of the difference between good and bad and of 
the matters which determine success or failure, there is bound to be waste of 
effort, to say the least. Instead of being devoted to making progress, the time is 
wasted in hurrying to and fro, without getting any "forrarder." 

From what has been said, it follows that the most important matter connected 
with rehearsal is the organization of procedure upon proper lines. The readiest 



way to impress upon readers the truth of that statement will be to give an accurate 
description of the manner in which the haphazard method works. We could quote 
an example from among our own experiences in various theaters, but we prefer 
not to risk a charge of wilful exaggeration. We shall therefore quote an authority 
against whom no breath of suspicion can be whispered-to wit, Count Leo Tolstoy. 
His description of an opera-rehearsal on the happy-go-lucky system will serve to 
illustrate this point perfectly. One has only to modify the description in detail to 
understand how it might equally well apply to the rehearsal of some magical 
presentation. Here is Tolstoy's statement: 

"On an elevation between two lamps with reflectors, and in an 
armchair placed before a music-stand, sat a director of the musical 
part, baton in hand, managing the orchestra and singers, and in 
general the production of the whole opera. 

"The performance had already commenced, and on the stage a 
procession of Indians who had brought home a bride was being 
represented. Besides men and women in costume, two other men in 
ordinary clothes bustled and ran about on the stage; one was the 
director of the dramatic part, and the other, who stepped about in 
soft shoes and ran from place to place with unusual agility, was the 
dancing-master, whose salary per month exceeded what ten 
laborers earn in a year. 

"These three directors arranged the singing, the orchestra, and the 
procession. The procession, as usual, was enacted by couples, with 
tin foil halberds on their shoulders. They all came from one place, 
and walked round and round again, and then stopped. The 
procession took a long time to arrange: first the Indians with 
halberds came on too late; then too soon; then at the right time, but 
crowded together at the exit; then they did not crowd, but arranged 
themselves badly at the sides of the stage; and each time the whole 
performance was stopped and recommenced from the beginning. 

The procession was introduced by a recitative, delivered by a man 
dressed up like some variety of Turk, who, opening his mouth in a 
curious way, sang, 'Home I bring the bri-i-ide.' He sings and waves 
his arm (which is, of course, bare) from under his mantle. The 
procession commences, but here the French horn, in the 
accompaniment of the recitative, does something wrong; and the 
director, with a shudder as if some catastrophe had occurred, raps 
with his stick on the stand. All is stopped, and the director, turning 
to the orchestra, attacks the French horn, scolding him in the rudest 
terms, as cabmen abuse each other, for taking the wrong note. And 



again the whole thing recommences. The Indians with their 
halberds again come on, treading softly in their extraordinary 
boots; again the singer sings, 'Home I bring the bri-i-ide.' But here 
the pairs get too close together. More raps with the stick, more 
scolding, and a recommencement. Again, 'Home I bring the bri-i- 
ide' again the same gesticulation with the bare arm from under the 
mantle, and again, and again the couples, treading softly with 
halberds on their shoulders, some with sad and serious faces, some 
talking and smiling, arrange themselves in a circle and begin to 
sing. All seems to be going well, but again the stick raps, and the 
director, in a distressed and angry voice, begins to scold the men 
and women of the chorus. It appears that when singing they had 
omitted to raise their hands from time to time in sign of animation. 

'Are you all dead or what? Cows that you are! Are you corpses, that 
you can't move?' Again they recommence, 'Home I bring the bri-i- 
ide,' and again, with sorrowful faces, the chorus women sing, first 
one and then another of them raising their hands. But two chorus 
girls speak to each other,—again a more vehement rapping with the 
stick. 'Have you come here to talk? Can't you gossip at home? You 
there in red breeches, come nearer. Look towards me! 

Recommence!' Again 'Home I bring the bri-i-ide.' And so it goes on 
for one, two, three hours. The whole of such a rehearsal lasts six 
hours on end. Raps with the stick, repetitions, placings, corrections 
of the singers, of the orchestra, of the procession, of the dancers,— 
all seasoned with angry scolding. I heard the words, 'asses,' 'fools,' 

'idiots,' 'swine' addressed to the musicians and singers at least forty 
times in the course of an hour." 

No wonder Tolstoy felt impelled to dip his pen in vitriol and to condemn such 
proceedings with all the force of invective at his command. No wonder he was led 
to protest violently against the commission of such crimes in the name of art. No 
wonder he was filled with contempt, even for the opera itself; although, from his 
account, it appears to have been founded upon the most beautiful, perhaps, of 
Moore's poems—"Lalla Rookh." Worst of all, is the fact that there cannot be the 
slightest doubt of Tolstoy's accuracy in this matter, either in substance or detail. 
The palpable fact that he had an axe to grind in this connection must be admitted, 
of course; but for all that, his integrity is too well known to permit of anyone to 
question his statement, in any essential particular. 

Surely every man whose head was made for use and not ornament must agree that 
such rehearsals cannot be efficient. Proceedings of that kind, if recounted in a 
court of law, would most certainly be regarded as evidence of incapacity on the 
part of the men in authority. No business man-and, above all, no artist-could ever 



believe such a Ballyhooly to be the proper means for producing a work of art. The 
amenities of Donnybrook Fair cannot represent the standard for artistic 
procedure; and, in order to achieve artistic success, it can scarcely be requisite for 
artists to emulate the conduct of Kilkenny cats. We apologize for this sequence of 
similes, drawn from the Sister Isle, but it is not our fault that they happen to fit the 
case like a sticking-plaster. 

Imagine the absurdity of having the Musical Director, Stage-Manager, Ballet 
Master, Principals, Chorus, Ballet, and Supers, all tumbling over one another in 
that manner. Why on earth were all those people huddled together on the stage, 
trying to act in concert when they had not yet learned what was required of them 
individually? Think of the chaos that must have attended the efforts of such 
crowded incompetency! Nearly everything was bound to go wrong; and, at each 
mistake, the whole crowd had to halt, go back to a certain point and start again. 
The waste of time resulting from such idiotic procedure is lamentable in the 
extreme. Let the reader try to put himself in the place of that singer who had the 
job of bringing home the "bri-i-de!" He must have had a high opinion of the 
ability possessed by his Management. No matter which of the assembled 
inefficients went wrong, he was pulled up, ordered to go back to the beginning of 
his recitative, and made to sing it all over again. And the same with everyone 
else. All of them marking time after each step forward and usually, taking three 
steps back afterward. This certainly "gives furiously to think," as they say across 
the channel. 

Then, again, consider the discipline of the subordinates, as shown in Tolstoy's 
account. It was like the snakes in Norway, non-existent. One might safely predict 
that no assemblage of men and women could be found who would do better in 
surroundings of that kind. They could maintain no shred of interest in their work. 
They could see no possible object in paying attention to business, when nothing 
really mattered. But, when the harassed Musical Director happened to notice 
somebody chattering, he naturally expressed his opinion in terms of magnitude. 

The whole system was obviously wrong. Some may perhaps argue that when time 
is short, it is impossible to adopt any other course. We contend, however, that the 
shorter the time available, the greater the need for making the most of it. If one 
has not time to manage a production systematically, there cannot be time to 
muddle through with it. The rational way of going about the business would have 
been as follows. 

The first essential in any production is the avoidance of divided authority. There 
can be only one "producer," who must be in supreme command. But, at the same 
time, since he alone cannot do all the work, he must not interfere with the minor 
authority delegated to others. In the case of this particular opera, the Musical 



Director was also the producer, and properly so. In a magical production, the 
supreme head of affairs would similarly be a magician. Had he been a capable 
producer, he would never have allowed everything to be rehearsed at once, in that 
way. At the outset, he would have assigned to each of his subordinate officials 
their respective duties; and he and they would each have given the performers, in 
their own individual departments, all necessary instructions. To every important 
member of the company, written instructions would have been issued for private 
study. While the principals were studying their parts, the supers and other 
subordinate performers would have been called for rehearsal in their respective 
groups. Simultaneously, the orchestra would have been rehearsed, apart from the 
stage performers. After that, the principal singers and actors would have been 
called to rehearsal with the orchestra. Then each group of minor artists would 
have been attended to in the same way. Then, and not until then, would a general 
rehearsal have been called. Not until then would everybody have been brought 
together upon the stage, and expected to attempt combined action. 

That would be the time when the producer took general command. He should 
then find that, in the main, every performer knew exactly what he had to do, and 
where he had to stand. All the producer would have to do would consist in 
dovetailing the work of the various departments into one harmonious whole. 
Whatever he might have to say about the work of any particular department, he 
would say it to the director of that department and not to the subordinates. What 
any director might want to say to his own people would have to wait until the 
general rehearsal had ended. The proceedings would not be stopped and 
everybody kept waiting, while the Ballet Master scolded his dancers, the Stage- 
Manager called over the coals his supers, stage-hands, extras, and assistants 
galore, or the Conductor gave his French horn socks. 

According to Tolstoy's account, the Musical Director appeared to be attending to 
everything connected with the opera, and trying to combine the duties of all the 
directors. If he had to teach and direct all the crowd, what did he want with such 
people as the Stage-Manager and the Ballet Master? There is no sense in keeping 
a dog and doing the barking oneself. Besides, in a big production, it is impossible 
for one man to be both chief cook and bottle-washer in that way. 

Wagner, we know, tried to do everything himself in the way of supervision. He 
knew one branch of his productions thoroughly-the musical department. This was 
surely enough for one lifetime, as things go. But in addition to that he was 
Author, Producer, Stage-Manager, Ballet Master, Scenic Artist, Costumier, 
Lighting Expert, Stage Foreman, Property Man, and everything else, all rolled 
into one. It is heresy to say so, but sitting through a Wagner opera is, to us, a 
painful ordeal. In spite of the grandeur of the music, the absurdities in drama and 
stage-craft, to everyone with a sense of humor, cannot fail to be irresistibly 



comic. Wagner should be heard, not seen. Our culminating experience of Wagner 
as performed on the stage, was in witnessing the second act of "Die Walkiire" in 
Vienna. Never again! The tortures of suppressed laughter we underwent were too 
great for words. 

It is a mistake to try to do too much. A producer must necessarily know many 
things. He must have a general knowledge of the work connected with every 
department of his production. But he cannot do, and must not attempt, the work 
which should be done by expert specialists in each department. He must be able 
to say when anything whatever is not right; he may even have expert knowledge 
and experience in one or two directions; but he cannot know everything and do 
everything essential to a great production. The ideal producer is the man who can 
direct the efforts of his colleagues, in such manner as to bring about the combined 
effect he has conceived, and which he knows to be essential to success. 

We shall now proceed to deal with the application of the foregoing illustrations, 
and of the conclusions to be drawn therefrom, to the procedure advisable, first in 
the case of purely magical productions, and then in connection with magic and 
drama combined. 

In the rehearsal of magical presentations, the need for avoiding confusion is even 
more pronounced than in the case of drama. Performers have more to think about 
in magical work than in other forms of stage business. A magician has not only to 
play his part as an actor; but simultaneously he has to give adequate attention to 
technical details, which involve considerable difficulty as a rule. In addition to 
these matters, he is often obliged to study his audience, and adapt his procedure to 
the requirements of the moment. Compared with the actor's task of playing a set 
part, the magician's duties are far more complex, and more difficult to perform. 
Therefore, he requires every advantage to be derived from thorough preparation. 

In the case of a single-handed performer, of course, the matter is comparatively 
simple. Yet even in his case, systematic procedure will yield better results than 
haphazard working. His first step should be to get the purely magical part of his 
work more or less complete. Until that is well in hand, he cannot expect to give 
proper attention to the requirements of actual presentation. When he has arrived at 
the knowledge of what must be done to render his effects presentable, he will be 
in a position to decide upon the best way of presenting them. Naturally, while 
rehearsing the magical details, he will conceive ideas relating to appropriate 
patter and business. These he should note down for future reference, without 
flying off at a tangent and allowing his attention to wander from the work in hand 
to details of presentation which, at that stage, cannot possibly be decided. In 
trying to do two things at once, in that way, he can only waste time. The chances 
are ten to one that if he cannot avoid the temptation to imagine what the end of 



his work will be, while he has still to complete the beginning, more than half the 
ideas he elaborates will have to be rejected. There is also the danger that in 
attempting too much at once, he will lose sight of many important details which 
otherwise would have attracted his attention. When he gets on the stage, he will 
be compelled to attend to several things at the same moment. He should, for that 
very reason, attend to one thing at a time, while he has the opportunity for so 
doing. 

Having brought his magical details to some degree of perfection, and made notes 
of any ideas that have occurred to him in relation to the staging of his effects, the 
performer even then is not ready to rehearse his presentation. He has still to 
decide upon the word and action appropriate to each moment occupied by his 
stage-work. The incidental patter and business must be prepared before he can 
reasonably hope to make efficient progress. The fact is, after the purely magical 
technique has been mastered, the magician is required to throw aside, for the 
moment, his own special work, and take up the dramatic side of his art. He has to 
prepare himself for playing his part upon the stage, as an actor. To this end, he 
must become a dramatic author, in addition to fulfilling his other duties. Even 
though he may be preparing a "silent act," he has still the dramatic "business" to 
arrange; and that, after all, is the most important element of drama. When his 
presentation includes patter also, he has a "speaking-part" to write and play. 

This being the case, his proper course is obvious. Firstly, he should sit down and 
write out his part—words and business—precisely as though he were a dramatist 
writing a play. Secondly, having done his duty as an author, he should learn his 
part, precisely as though he were an actor, pure and simple. Then, and not until 
then, will he be in a position to commence the rehearsal of his work as a 
presentation. That is the earliest moment at which he will be competent to 
rehearse, on the stage, the production he intends to present on the stage. 

From this point onward, the whole procedure should be, so far as possible, 
conducted as though an audience were present. There is some difficulty in so 
doing, no doubt. Empty seats are a poor substitute for an audience. Cold blood is 
a very indifferent stimulus, in comparison with the excitement of a public 
performance. The circumstances are not well adapted to calling forth a 
performer's reserve force, nor are they calculated to aid him in displaying his 
ability. Those drawbacks, however, have to be faced at rehearsal by all 
performers alike. The magical performer cannot expect to provide an exception to 
that universal rule. The only way in which his presentation can be efficiently 
rehearsed is for him to imagine the empty seats are filled, to address them as 
"Eadies and Gentlemen," and go through the performance as it will be given "on 
the night." 



A young performer often imagines that the ease of manner and ready flow of 
language possessed by his seniors are more or less spontaneous in origin. Even 
when he has seen a prominent artist present a certain effect several times, and has 
noted that the patter and business do not vary, he merely concludes that the 
performer has got into the way of doing and saying the same thing at the same 
time. But the fact is that practically every word and action has been most 
carefully rehearsed, before the presentation was ever put before the public. 
Nothing is ever left to chance by an artist. As we have already pointed out, art and 
chance are entirely antagonistic. All that seeming spontaneity, all that ease of 
deportment and delivery, are the result of careful preparation. They depend upon 
an adherence to artistic principles and methods, rather than upon natural self- 
possession or personal resource. It is only in accidental circumstances that ready 
wit and promptitude are called into play. Apart from such contingencies, an artist 
always knows beforehand what he intends to say and do. Relieved of all anxiety 
in that direction, his mind is free to attend to the work of actual presentation. If 
his attention is diverted from, the work in hand by constant anxiety concerning 
details of which he is uncertain, he can never do his best. His performance, 
consequently, is bound to suffer to the precise extent of the anxiety he feels. 

The general handicap due to nervousness, from which all artists suffer more or 
less, cannot be eliminated by any amount of rehearsal. It is the penalty an artist 
has to pay for having gained a proper understanding of his responsibilities. 
Knowing, as he does, the full requirements of his art, he is inclined to doubt his 
ability to perform' his duties efficiently. That feeling, in its acute form, usually 
wears off with some rapidity, even during the first presentation of a new effect. 

As the performance proceeds, and everything goes aright, the artist gains 
confidence from the knowledge that his preparations have been properly made 
and, in all probability, he has no reason to dread failure. 

When we see a performer who, with the utmost assurance and self-conceit, starts 
off to present a new effect in public, we need feel no uncertainty in "sizing up" 
his merit as an artist. He cannot possibly realize his true position, nor the nature 
of his responsibilities. He is confident of success, for the simple reason that he 
does not understand how serious would be the result of failure. His courage is 
born of mental deficiency, not of artistic intelligence. When, however, his over- 
confidence leads to disaster, he obtains a glimmering notion of something lacking 
in the scheme of creation which has launched him adrift upon the ocean of life. 

There is an anecdote related of two officers who served in the Crimean War. One 
was a Major Smith-let us say-and the other we shall call Captain Brown. Smith 
was a man who possessed a great amount of brute courage. He knew no fear, 
because he could not understand danger. Brown, on the other hand, was a man 
who thoroughly realized danger, but was dominated by a sense of duty and 



responsibility. During one particular action, Smith was riding along the ranks and 
noticed Brown, very pale and anxious, standing at his post. The Major pulled up 
his horse and said, "Hullo, Brown! You look frightened!" Brown very quietly 
replied, "Yes, I am frightened. If you were half so frightened as I am, you would 
run away." 

In this little story, we have a complete analogy to the excessive confidence of the 
incompetent performer, and the natural diffidence and nervousness of a real artist. 
The man who knows no fear requires no courage. His education is defective. He 
is confident because he lacks knowledge. The man who understands danger, and 
faces it all the same, has true courage. He has been properly educated. He knows 
the extent of his responsibilities and has learned how to do his duty as it should be 
done. That is the kind of man to whom the title of artist may be justly assigned, 
not to the man rendered confident by ignorance and mental obtuseness. 

Passing on to the rehearsal of presentations in which magic and drama are- 
combined, a very slight amplification of what has been said is all that is needed. 
The same general principle of rehearsal in detail applies to this case also. The 
dramatic side of the question merely adds a further department of specialization. 
Incidentally, of course, it adds a further cause of possible confusion in rehearsal; 
and one which, unless due precautions are taken, will produce great waste of time 
in the first place, and, ultimately, defective presentation. 

The procedure to be recommended in this instance, although it may sometimes 
appear to involve loss of time, is to keep the magical and dramatic sides of the 
production entirely separate, until such time as both have been well rehearsed. In 
many cases, this may be thought equivalent to going the longest way round to the 
end in view. Appearances, however, are deceptive; and, in such matters, the 
longest way round is usually the shortest way home, in point of time. To rehearse 
the whole combination before its individual components have been brought to a 
reasonable degree of perfection, can but be to reproduce the conditions described 
by Tolstoy in the account we have quoted. 
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CHAPTER XI 

SPEED IN PRESENTATION 

In MAGIC, speed in presentation is a most important point, artistically 

speaking. There are some performers who, with half a dozen simple tricks, can 
fill up a two-hour entertainment. Others there are who can rattle off a score of big 
effects in as many minutes. Each class of performer, no doubt, thinks his own 
method of presentation the best that can be devised. So it may be-for him. But the 
question is, which method, if either, is best for the art of magic? Allowing for 
adaptation to personal characteristics, there must be a certain standard in this 
respect toward the attainment of which a magical artist's aim should be directed. 
We want to ascertain the logical basis upon which some such standard may be 
founded. Hence, in the first place, we must think out the various points bearing 
upon this subject, and afterward, make up our minds as to the conclusion one may 
deduce from the facts of the case. 

Each particular mode of presentation, in point of showmanship, has certain 
advantages. The rapid method undoubtedly has the advantage of giving the 
spectators plenty for their money. That is to say, plenty of magic; which 
presumably is the thing they chiefly expect from a magician. The slow method, 
on the other hand, gives the performer ample opportunity for getting at home with 
his spectators and making them thoroughly interested in his work. Herein, again, 
we are bound to admit the existence of great advantages. In completely interesting 
and carrying conviction to the minds of his audience, a magician unquestionably 
fulfils the expectations of the public. 

From an artistic standpoint, however, each of these methods has its disadvantage. 
When we consider the final impression produced-and that is the main 
consideration, so far as art is concerned-we realize that in neither case can there 
exist the completeness and satisfaction of interest which true art demands. The 
rapid method imposes so much strain upon the attention of an audience, that 







complete appreciation of the effect presented can never be gained. The slow 
method, conversely, does not sufficiently occupy the minds of the spectators in 
the direction toward which their anticipation has been led. Thus, it is easy to see, 
both methods are lacking in certain artistic essentials. Each comprises too little of 
the advantage in which the other excels. 

Looking at the matter fairly and squarely, one cannot help feeling that any 
presentation which leaves an impression of either indistinctness or over¬ 
elaboration has a very serious defect, from whatever point of view it may be 
regarded. Even setting aside the question of art, high or low, the fact that a 
performance lacks one or other of the qualities which the public expects a public 
entertainment to possess is, in itself, sufficient to condemn the method of 
presentation adopted. From a magical entertainer, the public expects two things— 
magic and entertainment. The man who gives the public plenty of magic, but 
serves it up in such hot haste that his audience has no time to digest it, merely 
surfeits the spectators with that particular requirement, without satisfying their 
other expectations. He occupies their attention more than enough, but he does not 
entertain them as they rightly expect to be entertained. They have too much of 
one good thing and not enough of another. The magic they wish to enjoy, instead 
of being served up properly, is thrown at them—take it or leave it—just as the 
waitresses at cheap restaurants dump down the food before their customers. Some 
people, no doubt, can put up with such treatment. They get used to it, as eels do to 
being skinned. But surely the person who cannot enjoy a meal better served must 
have an exceptional constitution. To most people, good service and time for 
enjoyment are things to be desired. Satisfaction, and not indigestion, is what 
normal beings appreciate. 

On the other hand, the performer who spins out his magical business, by unduly 
watering it down with patter or other forms of entertainment, displays a fault of 
another order, but similar in degree. Retaining the simile of the restaurant, one 
may say the service is far too elaborate and the rations are far too scanty. Or, in 
the renowned words of a certain governor of North Carolina, we may say, "It's a 
long time between drinks." The spectators may be greatly entertained by the 
performance, but when it is all over they feel dissatisfied because they have not 
obtained what they paid their money to see. In such conditions, the final effect is 
as incomplete and imperfect as when people have been allowed too little time for 
appreciation. 

There seems little doubt, then, as to the kind of standard to be adopted in this 
respect. The rapid method may suit some performers well, especially those who 
either lack repose or dispense with patter. The slow method may recommend 
itself to those whose strong point is either "a gift of gab" or a special ability in 
"holding an audience." The question of "personality" or, in other words, 



individual characteristics both natural and acquired, must be allowed considerable 
weight in such questions. The man who, although a skilled magician, has no 
special ability as an entertainer—who has not that easy grip of his spectators' 
attention which disarms criticism of his procedure at the moment—is bound to 
rely for his ultimate success upon a more or less rapid method of presentation. 

The man whose skill is that of an entertainer in the ordinary sense, rather than that 
of a specialist in magic, has to rely upon his general ability more than upon his 
magical effects. In his case the comparatively slow method of presentation is 
essential to success. But "there is reason in the roasting of eggs," as the proverb 
has it. One man may find it best to go ahead, another to go slowly; but every man 
who professes to give the public good work should remember that, beyond certain 
limits, in haste and deliberation alike, good work can scarcely exist. 

No reasonable doubt, we think, can be entertained as to the standard of rapidity in 
presentation which is most desirable in magical performance. The defects 
inseparable from the respective extremes simply indicate that the happy medium 
represents perfection. The audience must have time to understand, to consider, 
and to appreciate the successive items presented, or the final impression will be 
confused and imperfect. A magical performance must contain sufficient magic to 
fulfil the expectations of the audience, or dissatisfaction, more or less acute, is 
bound to be the after-effect produced. In either case, the ultimate result displays 
artistic shortcomings, which should be corrected. True art and good policy alike 
point to the middle course as being best, and to the wisdom of keeping that course 
so far as circumstances will permit. It is quite possible to give the public plenty of 
magic without reducing one's performance to the level of a mere "show," devoid 
of artistic merit. It is also quite possible to give the public real entertainment 
without stinting the supply of magic. There is no difficulty in the matter, one way 
or the other. By avoiding redundancy in either direction, the thing is done 
automatically. 
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CHAPTER XII 
PATTER 

INTIMATELY related to the foregoing subject, is that of "patter" in magical 

presentations. The diversity of opinion expressed upon this subject has been 
extreme. Some have held the view that patter is all-important in the art of magic. 
Others have regarded it as an entirely negligible quantity. Obviously, both views 
cannot be right; but nevertheless it is quite possible that both may be wrong. 
Indeed, one may feel practically certain that neither opinion can be altogether 
correct, however much be said in its support. This seems to be another instance 
where the truth rests midway between two extremes. The fact is that patter is 
entirely essential in some cases, and quite unnecessary in others. We shall briefly 
review the subject in its various aspects. 

Firstly, as to the view that patter is the very salt of magic, and indispensable to the 
art. Let us see what may be said for and against this proposition. It is certain that 
some well-known experiments cannot conceivably be performed in dumb show; 
while others, even though they might be given in silence, would lose 
immeasurably. The former class comprises effects in which the initial procedure 
demands explanation. This may arise from the fact that members of the audience 
are required to assist the performer, or for various other reasons. The latter class 
consists in experiments such as those involving extensive preparation, which 
might prove tedious if not relieved by appropriate remarks and witticisms, and 
cases wherein some slight diversion of the spectators' attention is requisite. 
Instances of each class will readily be recalled to mind. Hence, in one case, to 
dispense with patter would be simply impossible. In the other case, it would be 
most unwise. In either case, artistic presentation demands the employment of 
patter, as an inevitable necessity. Thus, the performer whose repertoire is 
confined to silent procedure alone, cuts himself adrift, artistically speaking, from 
a wide range of effects which would otherwise be available for his use. This in 
itself provides a strong argument in favor of patter. But, at the same time, it in no 








way represents proof of the contention that patter is indispensable to magic, from 
an artistic standpoint. It merely proves the value of speech, upon occasion. 

Turning to the other side of the question, we undoubtedly find not only effects 
which lose nothing by being presented in silence, but also a number which must 
actually gain in artistic value by that mode of presentation. Such are those effects 
which, on the one hand, include in their performance much that will attract the 
eye and, on the other hand, those in which close attention is desirable, on the part 
of the audience. In neither class can patter be regarded as an artistic essential. On 
the contrary, the introduction of patter where it must be either unnecessary or 
detrimental, could only be regarded as an advantage by those to whom the 
requirements of art are unknown. Anything not requisite or, at the least, not 
tending to enhance the effect produced, must be a blemish, artistically speaking. 
Therefore, we are bound to admit that silent presentation can be perfectly artistic, 
and that patter is not a necessary constituent of our art, in certain phases. 

Most readers, probably, will remember the "Gibson Girl" case, wherein it was 
sought to prove that the title of "actress" could only be claimed by a lady who 
played a "speaking part." This contention was vigorously opposed by various 
witnesses whose opinion is of value. For instance, Mr. Comyns Carr pointed out 
that Mme. Jane May, whom he believed to be the greatest actress in the world, 
never played a speaking part but always acted in dumb show. That is not 
altogether accurate, for we ourselves have seen her play such a part, and also give 
very clever imitations of other artists, both in speech and song. Still, her strong 
point is voiceless acting; and it would be absurd to say that, when she ceases to 
speak and, as in "L'Enfant Prodigue," conveys every idea by action, she ceases to 
be either an actress or an artist. 

Once again, we must remember Robert-Houdin's definition of a conjurer as an 
actor who plays the part of a magician. Or, if we wish to express the same idea in 
more accurate terms, we may say that a modern magician is an actor playing the 
part of a legendary magician. In any event, the artist in magic is primarily an 
actor. His manipulative or technical skill, however necessary to complete success, 
must be regarded as a secondary consideration, in relation to the artistic side of 
his calling. Therefore, whatever may be true of other actors is equally true of him. 
If speech is not essential to art in other branches of dramatic work, it cannot be so 
in magic. And since speech is ordinarily an adjunct of the highest importance in 
drama, it must be equally so in our own particular case. It follows that, so long as 
the silent performer does not introduce effects wherein speech is artistically 
requisite, and the performer who uses patter does not speak when the purposes of 
art would be better served by silence, each is equally entitled to rank as an artist 
in magic. Hard and fast opinions, in either direction, can have no weight in 
deciding the general question as to the value, or otherwise, of patter. That 



question is one that cannot be decided upon general principles. It can only be 
answered in relation to particular conditions. The answer depends entirely upon 
the artistic requirements of each individual effect, as modified by the 
circumstances in which it is presented. The rules already set down in this book 
should provide all the guidance required, at any time, in forming a just opinion in 
this respect. 

This leads us naturally to the consideration of appropriateness in patter, just as 
there is the need for knowing when one may or should either use or discard patter, 
it is equally important to know what kind of patter to use if and when necessary. 
One must not only know when to speak, but also what form of speech to adopt in 
each instance. Further, it is requisite to know precisely what form of speech one is 
capable of adopting, with proper effect. One may know what ought to be said; 
but, unless one can say it properly, it will be better left unsaid. And it is of no use 
to think one knows such things. This is a case wherein it is necessary to make 
quite sure of one's ground, especially in relation to personal characteristics and 
capabilities. By study and experience, the ability to form a sound judgment on 
such points may be acquired; and yet, for personal reasons, the procedure known 
to be correct may not be the best to adopt. Nothing can be good that is spoiled by 
improper treatment; and, unless one can carry out the proper mode of procedure 
in a competent manner, it would be far better to adopt a less perfect method, but 
one within the range of adequate performance. 

As a practical illustration, we shall suppose a performer intends to present a 
magical item for which the best mode of introduction would be a serious, well 
written, and impressive address. The points the performer then has to consider are 
these. Can he be effectively serious and impressive, and can he write well enough 
to compose the requisite address? If these achievements are well within his 
power, he need have no hesitation in going ahead. But if, in either respect, his 
personal limitations stand in the way of successful achievement, he should 
sacrifice something in mode of procedure, in order to bring the presentation 
within the scope of his ability. It is always better to do an imperfect thing well 
than to attempt to attain perfection and fail in the endeavor. The transition from 
art to balderdash may be made in a single step. The performer who, 
understanding his art but not realizing his own limitations, undertakes more than 
he can perform, is almost certain to take that step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous every time. 

In writing patter, of course, a performer may obtain assistance. But, so far as 
public delivery is concerned, he is bound to do the work himself. If he undertakes 
to give an address which is intended to be impressive, he should be an 
elocutionist. If the prevailing note of his address is comedy, he should be a 
comedian. If what he has to say is pseudo-scientific, he should be at least 



something of a scientist. And so on, throughout the whole range of possible 
methods. The complete magician, of course, would possess all such 
qualifications. But the complete magician has yet to be born. So far, we are all 
compelled to sacrifice something of ambition, on account of our individual 
shortcomings. 

It is here that the saving grace of good sense steps in, to protect the artist in magic 
from disaster. With sufficient good sense, a magician may easily steer clear of the 
rocks, shoals, and quicksands to which his personal limitations might otherwise 
lead him. So long as he knows and avoids the courses in which, for him, there is 
no thoroughfare, he is safe. But, directly his good sense fails him, he becomes 
liable to meet with disaster. The good sense to know wherein he is lacking in 
education or ability, wherein his physical peculiarities represent obstacles to 
success, wherein he is entirely competent to do what is required and wherein rests 
his best chance of gaining public appreciation, undoubtedly provides the best aid 
to propriety that any man can possess. And fortunately, it is an aid that may be 
gained by all who will take the trouble to "read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest" 
a few simple truths, within the reach of every normal intelligence. 

The most obvious of the simple truths to which we have alluded is that the man 
who lacks education must either be aware of that fact, or be little better than an 
idiot. The corollary to this truth is that the performer who, not being an idiot, is 
aware of his lack of education, will take due precaution to avoid mistakes in 
speaking. Since he cannot rely upon his own knowledge, he will obtain the advice 
and assistance of others who possess the education he has not acquired. The 
performer who is wise enough to know that he lacks education, and yet neglects 
the precautions which such circumstances dictate, must be a hopelessly self- 
satisfied duffer. He is past praying for, so far as any semblance of art is 
concerned. But the performer who, lacking education, yet keeps in constant view 
the deficiencies from which he suffers and the need for overcoming them, may be 
as true an artist as though his education were of the best. 

Thus, for example, the man who has not learned to speak grammatically must be 
a fool to speak in public, without first submitting the text of the speech to 
somebody able to correct the mistakes he is bound to make. The man who has not 
learned French cannot expect to speak French, except in such manner as to make 
himself ridiculous, even though he may have consulted someone who knows the 
language. The performer who does not understand elocution should not speak in 
public without having rehearsed before someone who can show him where he 
goes wrong. Above all, the performer whose accent is low class should never 
speak in public when circumstances render such an accent inappropriate. 


To a man of brains there can be no difficulty in knowing the right thing to do, so 



far as these elementary matters are concerned. The very smallest amount of 
gumption serves to prevent danger from the pitfalls awaiting those who venture 
beyond the limits of their own knowledge. So, when a performer trips up over 
some obstacle which proper care would have enabled him to avoid, his reputation 
as an artist is bound to suffer. And it is not too much to say that of all the blunders 
a performer can commit, those connected with mistaken speech are the very 
worst. Consequently, they demand the utmost care in prevention. 

In every audience there are sure to be persons to whom verbal errors are as 
distasteful as sour gooseberries. A grammatical solecism or a defect in 
pronunciation will, figuratively, set their teeth on edge. What must such people 
think of a performer who, for instance, calls a phenomenon a "phenomena"? They 
can only regard him as one whose ability is probably on a par with his education. 
They will think, and rightly so, that the man who has any capability at all must at 
least be capable of avoiding the use of terms which he does not understand. The 
misuse of words cannot be regarded as otherwise than direct evidence of 
incompetency. 

No sensible man can help knowing that all languages abound in "booby-traps," 
for catching the unwary or unskilled speaker. Consequently, every sensible man 
will take good care to avoid being caught therein. But there are others; and, 
unfortunately, some of those others are magicians. It may be worth while to give 
an illustration of the kind of mess such people too often make of their native 
English. We shall suppose an address has to be delivered to the following effect: 

"The handkerchief that covers the lady's eyes has been examined by several 
members of the audience, each of whom guarantees that covering to be free from 
preparation of every kind. Then there can be no one among those present who 
doubts the fact that, in circumstances such as these, the lady is rendered quite 
incapable of seeing what takes place around her. Between you and me, however, 
blindfolding and every similar precaution are alike powerless to destroy the 
mental sympathy and co-operation that exist between her and myself. Anything 
communicated either to her or to me becomes instantly known to us both, 
whatever severity may be exercised in the tests to which either of us has to 
submit." 

Thus rendered the speech is, obviously, both grammatical and sensible. Let us 
now transcribe it as, without exaggeration, it might be delivered by some 
performers: 


"The yankerchief tied round Maddy Moselle's eyes 'ave been ixamined be several 
of the audience, each of wich say it is quite unprepared or faked in the ordinary 



way, as usual in all performances of mental thought telepathy like these. Then 
everyone in the audience see at once that what we do is quite different altogether, 
because trickery and deception is beyond suspicion, and prevents any doubt about 
her knowing wot anyone of you do, and me as well. But, between you and I, 
blindfolding and all those kind of things makes no difference to the mental 
sympathies and similar influence which exists between the mind of we two. 
Whatever you tell us pass from each other, without any possible way of 
communicating, no matter what severity of difficult tests are exercised by the 
audience, who want to prove if every single one of our statements are not correct, 
but entirely without collusion or confederacy." 

Thus muddled, the speech obviously becomes neither grammatical nor sensible. 
Yet everyone who reads these words must occasionally have heard self-styled 
artists-or probably artistes— make hay of the English language in precisely that 
fashion. Unfortunately, the foregoing is an actual type, rather than a travesty of 
the diction sometimes inflicted upon audiences. And, one may rest assured, the 
artistes who address educated people in such ruinous phrases are the very men 
most likely to attach the highest importance to their own achievements as 
"perfeshnals," and to entertain the greatest contempt for the "amechure." 

To digress, for a moment, from our present theme, the term artiste recalls a 
memory of the late Corney Grain. In one of his later sketches, he mentioned the 
resentment he once felt, on hearing himself described as a "comique." Having all 
his life given the public genuine comedy, he had justly earned the title of 
"comedian," in plain English. To be called a "comique" simply implied that his 
artistic rank was equivalent to that of any French clown who tries to be funny. In 
like manner, it seems to us, the title of "artiste" adopted by, and accorded to every 
nonentity and wastrel who disgraces the stage-must be derogatory to the repute of 
any real artist. When those who cannot even speak the English they are supposed 
to know, seek aggrandizement by adopting titles from the French they cannot 
pretend to know, an artist may well consider their ways and do otherwise. 

Anyhow, the French terms "comique" and "artiste" have their exact equivalents in 
English; and, to the man whose native language is the latter, the use of such 
foreign words is entirely needless. For an English-speaking man to call himself an 
"artiste" is mere affectation of a most transparent character. He uses the term 
because it sounds and looks more pretentious than "artist," though its meaning is 
just the same; and that reason is self-evident. 

Reverting to the subject of patter, here are two quotations from Aristotle. He says,- 


"The excellence of diction consists in being perspicuous without 
being mean"; and "In the employment of all the species of unusual 



words, moderation is necessary: for metaphors, foreign words, or 
any of the others, improperly used, and with a design to be 
ridiculous, would produce the same effect." --Poetics, part 2, sec. 

26. 

That is to say, the improper use of words or phrases is just as ridiculous as though 
the intention were to provoke ridicule. That Aristotle knew what he was talking 
about is perfectly clear. Yet we, who were born some two thousand years after his 
death, still find among us people who do not seem to understand these simple 
truths. And few there are who trouble about learning the right thing to say, or how 
to say it properly. 

That is not as it should be, by any means. The human race has existed for some 
considerable time. During that period, a fair amount of knowledge has been 
gathered and made readily accessible to all, in every department of human 
activity. The man who, instead of learning what has been boiled down for his 
information trusts to luck in finding out for himself what others discovered ages 
before he was born, cannot have sense enough "to come in out of the rain." 
Anyhow, the performer who stands before educated people with the intention of 
addressing them in a manner that will impress them favorably, must use the 
language that educated people speak. In so far as he fails to speak correctly, he 
will suffer ridicule and lose prestige. He should be master of his own language, 
though not necessarily a schoolmaster. Pedantry, indeed, is entirely objectionable; 
but there is nothing pedantic in speaking properly. 

It is impossible to say here all that need be said upon the subject of patter. An 
entire treatise might, with advantage, be written upon it. But, before quitting the 
subject, there are one or two points to which we must refer. The first concerns the 
practice of making remarks calculated to bring magic into contempt. For 
example, a magical humorist can be funny without making fun of his art. If he 
says things which tend to lower the public estimation of magic and magicians, he 
not only degrades himself and his performance, but reflects discredit upon the 
whole magical profession. We cannot expect to raise the standing of magic and 
magicians, if the latter persist in debasing their profession by uncalled-for japes 
and "wheezes," which present their calling in a false light. What respect can the 
public have for men who do not respect their own work? The only possible 
sentiment that can be aroused is contempt, pure and simple, jokes in which magic 
is allied to humbug, swindling or chicanery of any kind, can only serve to rank 
the magician among swindlers and impostors. 

Although patter of that kind is, perhaps, the most detrimental to our general 
interests, there are other forms scarcely less objectionable in practice. Among 
these the practice of "talking at" the audience has a prominent place. People do 



not like to be talked at, whether they deserve it or not. In fact, the more they 
deserve it, the less they relish it. When, for instance, a performer finds his 
audience undemonstrative the very worst plan he can adopt is to show resentment 
or to make remarks concerning that fact. To do anything of the kind can only 
result in making the spectators self-conscious, and more than ever reluctant to 
show appreciation. The people in front of the footlights must, if possible, be taken 
out of themselves-must be led to forget their own concerns, and made to think 
only of the performance they are witnessing. If induced to reflect upon the 
relations existing between the performer and themselves, and made to feel 
uncomfortable about what he thinks of them, spontaneous appreciation and 
enjoyment become impossible. All chance of pleasure in the entertainment is 
destroyed, both for them and for him. 

In the same way, references to the hypothetical poverty of magicians as a class 
cannot be otherwise than detrimental to us all. Not only so, the poverty of artists 
generally has formed a stock subject for jesters since time immemorial. That 
subject has been done to death, and should be dropped entirely. The old jokes still 
raise a laugh, because some people can only see the jokes they know; but most 
people have long been sick of such antiquated substitutes for wit. 

Worse still are references to the possible poverty of spectators. It is bad enough to 
find a performer suggesting his own familiarity with the pawn-shop, or his 
chronic inability to produce a shilling. But when such jests are made at the 
expense of the audience, the fault is ten thousand times more reprehensible. Such 
themes' are not agreeable to anyone. What must they suggest to (say) the man 
who has attended a performance in the hope of finding relief from the memory of 
financial troubles? Even the careless youth who has pawned his watch in order to 
get money for giving his best girl a treat, cannot feel very happy when topics of 
this kind are brought up. Surely, then, a performer will act wisely in refraining 
from the use of such debilitated jokes as, "I can see a good many chains, but I 
suppose all your watches have gone to be repaired, just as mine has." There 
would be nothing particularly witty about such remarks, even were they original. 
When let off upon an audience at forty-secondhand, they have no pretense of 
merit, nor can they add anything to the general effect of a performance. 

Then, again, remarks concerning the suitability of a performance to a juvenile 
audience are undoubtedly objectionable. One often hears a magician make a sort 
of apology for introducing a certain item, on the ground that "so many young 
people are present." Could there be any readier method of bringing that item into 
contempt? Probably not. To present the thing as being especially suited to the 
mental capacity of juveniles must suggest to the adults that what they are about to 
see is beneath their appreciation. As to the juveniles themselves, the result is even 
more disastrous. 



If there is one ambition more common than another to the youthful of either sex, 
it is the ambition to appear "grown up" so far as may be possible. Hence, the mere 
fact of saying that what one is about to do will appeal to children especially, is 
enough to set every juvenile mind against the performance. Every boy, 
particularly, draws a mental distinction between himself and ordinary "children." 
Out of courtesy to his juniors and to the opposite sex, he may be disposed to 
tolerate what pleases children; but he wants to believe that what pleases him 
really is something that is suited to the intelligence of his elders. To suggest that 
he requires children's fare can be nothing less than an insult to his understanding. 

The fact is, children understand a great deal more than their seniors usually 
believe. A public performer, at any rate, should be aware of that fact, and should 
act accordingly. He has full opportunity for observing how very little there is that 
escapes the understanding of even quite young children. And if he is capable of 
learning from experience, he must know that to profess to bring his entertainment 
down to the level of childish intelligence cannot be good policy, from any point 
of view whatever. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

STAGE MANNER AND PERSONALITY 

To A PUBLIC performer, the value of an effective personality is abundantly 

evident. But, in practice, it is well to understand the extent to which personality 
alone is comprised in what commonly goes by that name. We believe that, to a 
great extent, what is called "personality" is by no means a natural possession, 
"bred in the bone." We regard it as being very frequently a composite 
manifestation of qualities native and acquired. Habit is second nature, as 
everybody knows. Therefore, much that passes as personality may be merely 
acquired habit; and should, correctly speaking, be described as the ability to hold 
the attention and excite the interest of an audience. That ability, of course, is a 
personal asset, and one of great value; but it cannot be regarded as one in which 
personal characteristics are exclusively involved. Such influence over an audience 
is often due to nothing more than a thorough knowledge of one's business, 
combined with the confidence due to long experience. It is mainly an acquired 
habit, and but slightly associated with real personality. 

There may be—indeed, there are—instances in which a performer's sole claim to 
public appreciation has been derived from pleasing characteristics which nature 
bestowed upon him. But on the other hand, there have been performers who, 
although possessed of no such natural advantages, could exercise upon an 
audience all the magnetic influence that attractive personality could create. 

Further than that, some performers, so heavily handicapped by nature that one 
might think them possessed of every quality calculated to inspire aversion, have 
gained public applause and appreciation. Yes! have even achieved success in 
circumstances that would condemn many well-favored men to failure. The 
success attained by such men would no doubt be ascribed by their audiences to 
"personality." We, however, regard the matter in another light. When a man's 
natural qualities are in themselves detrimental to his powers of attracting 
appreciation, it cannot be personality that gains for him success in public. There 








must be other factors in the problem. There must be something of such value that 
it not only renders him successful without aid from "personality," but outweighs 
the detrimental characteristics operating against him, into the bargain. 

Such facts as these must have come within the experience of everyone. In view of 
these facts, there seems but one conclusion that can be rationally accepted. We 
are bound to conclude that what is called "personality" very often consists in 
purely artificial methods acquired by the individual, and not natural to him. In 
others words, it consists in a knowledge of artistic requirements and of their 
harmonization with personal peculiarities. By such means, a performer's natural 
disadvantages may be not only disguised but actually made useful. The man who 
can achieve this is an artist, beyond all doubt; whereas the man who succeeds by 
virtue of personality alone, can claim no artistic merit whatever. We owe him no 
praise for being as nature made him. But to the man who impresses us favorably, 
in spite of nature's efforts to make him repellent, we owe all the praise that any 
artist can deserve. 

At the root of this matter there is found the principle stated in Robert-Houdin's 
definition of a conjurer, to which we have so often alluded. The man is an actor, 
as every magician should be. He does not appear to the audience clothed in his 
own personality. He assumes, for the time, a personality not his own , but that of 
the magician he wishes to represent. It is that assumed personality which appeals 
to his spectators, and is by them regarded as his in fact. They are not allowed to 
see the man himself, but only the man he intends them to see. Therein we have 
the highest art, of acting and magic alike. We may call it personality if we will, 
but in truth it is only personal by acquisition. It is no more a natural endowment 
than a suit of clothes, bought and paid for. It has been bought by experience and 
paid for by labor and study. 

If this is the true state of the case, as it seems to be, there should exist but few 
men who are incapable of acquiring a "stage manner" that will pass for effective 
personality. A satisfactory "stage presence ," of course, must depend mainly upon 
the gifts the gods have given. But a satisfactory stage manner is a thing possible 
of acquirement, at the expense of thought and effort. There may be great 
difficulty in learning to play the part adopted. In most cases, perhaps, there is 
bound to be great difficulty. What of that? Almost everything worth doing at all is 
difficult to do. Hardly anything worth doing is easy to do. It is all in the day’s 
work, anyhow. Inferior work, easy to do, can only succeed by accident. Even 
then, although it may bring in cash, it will never bring credit. It will be I easy 
come, easy go," and there an end. Art is cast in another and a very different mold. 
And an artist, worthy of the name, cannot expect to have an easy time. The 
primrose path is not for him. Hard days and short nights are his natural 
expectation. 



It is not difficult to state the requirements of an effective stage manner in general 
terms. But it is impossible to define the infinitely varied needs of individual 
performers. What may be best, in one case, may be unthinkable in another. In this 
respect, every performer must be a law unto himself. He may gain much aid from 
competent criticism of his procedure, but much more depends upon his own 
judgment and practical experience. His own common sense, properly exercised, 
should be his best guide. Above all, he should never forget that the opinions of 
any Tom, Dick, or Harry he may happen to meet will probably be worthless, and 
that the opinions of paid assistants are sure to be misleading. The man whose 
bread and butter one provides will naturally say what one would like to hear, even 
at the expense of his personal convictions, if such he happens to possess. As a 
rule, his only convictions are derived from his employer. What the "guv'nor" likes 
must be right. What the "boss" believes, his employee will swear to-especially if 
he would get sworn at for doing otherwise. Still, when a performer finds that 
Tom, Dick, and Harry unanimously agree in a certain opinion, he will do well to 
consider that opinion dispassionately and seriously. 

Confining ourselves to generalities, we may state the requirements of an effective 
stage manner as follows: First and foremost, we must emphasize the need for 
cultivating an earnest desire to please. That is absolutely essential to success. The 
audience can have no expectation other than that of being pleased by the 
performance paid for. People who pay to see what a performer has to show them, 
do so for their pleasure. Therefore, it is their pleasure that should have the chief 
consideration from the man who receives their money. He is not there to please 
himself. 

Next in order of importance may be placed the need for understanding human 
nature, especially in relation to public gatherings. No man thinks or feels the same 
at all times. The thoughts and sentiments of all men vary in accordance with 
circumstances. Humanity in the aggregate differs very little from humanity in the 
individual. Every audience has its own particular characteristics, just as much as 
every person. The general character of either, for the time being, depends on the 
resultant influence of many causes acting together. At a public performance, some 
of these causes will act in favor of the performer, others will act against him. The 
resultant influence will vary, from time to time, according to the direction in 
which the causes preponderate. These are facts with which every performer 
should be acquainted, and the operation of which he should fully realize. Unless 
he can understand that audiences are subject to the same accidental influences as 
affect individuals, and can realize that individuals are merely creatures of 
circumstance, he is sure to be misled by appearances. He is sure to think that the 
apparent attitude of the audience toward his performance has a personal relation 
to himself, either for good or ill. He will think that if the spectators immediately 



respond to his efforts he is successful; if they do not, that it is hopeless to try to 
please them. Whereas, in actual fact, he should never pay the slightest attention to 
the attitude of his spectators. That is an accidental phenomenon, entirely beyond 
his control. 

When a performer goes upon the stage, he should remember that he stands before 
people who have no personal interest in anything that he does. They may be in the 
mood to appreciate his work, or they may not. That has nothing to do with him. If 
the odds are in his favor, so much the better for him. If not, so much the worse. In 
either case his audience is subject to a variety of influences, to which must be 
added the influence he himself can create. So far as he is concerned, what he has 
to do is to make his personal influence operate in his favor, to the utmost. That is 
all he can do, in any case; and, whatever may be the odds against him, that is 
what he should do in every case. 

Another essential is the maintenance of good humor. Since every audience is 
subject to the impressions received at the moment, and good humor in the 
audience is necessary to a performer's success, that is one of the most important 
impressions he must convey. No matter how ill-humored an audience may be, the 
man upon the stage must appear to be in good humor. In fact, the more out of 
humor he may find his audience, the greater the need for a countervailing 
influence upon his part. His efforts in this direction will never fail to meet with 
their due reward. 

Diplomacy and expediency may be said to cover the entire ground in this 
connection. The performer must deal with his audience diplomatically, and act in 
accordance with the dictates which circumstances show to be expedient. Firmness 
of purpose, combined with the utmost courtesy, should govern every relation 
between a performer and his audience. Conscious ability exercised in the service 
of one's spectators is, perhaps, the most effective aid to success at any time- 
whatever else a performer may count to his advantage, or wherever he may 
otherwise fail. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
MENTAL ATTITUDE 

AmONG the characteristics most objectionable in a performer, self-conceit 

probably takes first place. There is all the difference in the world between this 
and conscious ability. The latter belongs to the man who knows his own 
capabilities, which have been acquired by prolonged study and effort. Self- 
conceit usually denotes the man who knows nothing with certainty but vainly 
imagines his personal gifts to be superior to all knowledge. Believing himself a 
heaven-born genius, he constantly proves himself an unmitigated ass. Average 
audiences will size him up in a moment, and set up their backs accordingly. They 
could find no pleasure greater than that of taking him down a peg or two. That 
frame of mind is probably the worst an audience can adopt, so far as a performer's 
interests are concerned. The good-will of spectators is essential to his success, 
and their antagonism is to be avoided by every means. 

However detrimental to a performer may be the fault of self-conceit, it is scarcely 
more so than the failing of self-consciousness. Of course, when a performer is 
naturally self-conscious, he must remain so to the end. He may in time gain great 
control over his self-consciousness, but he cannot expect to destroy it. Yet, 
however heavily he may be handicapped by this defect, he must prevent the 
public from knowing how much he is overweighted, or he will never gain the 
confidence of his audiences. Some people will pity him; others will ridicule his 
efforts to entertain them; but, in the whole crowd, there will be none who will 
believe in him. Therefore, the first aim of every self-conscious performer should 
be to conceal the nervous affection with which he is afflicted, and which diverts 
toward his own person some of the attention he should devote exclusively to his 
work. He must learn the knack of keeping his mind from dwelling upon what 
spectators think about him. In short, he must realize that nobody cares a straw 
whether or not his necktie is straight, or his trousers are properly creased down 
the leg. 







The true remedy for this personal failing consists in cultivating the ability to 
assume a character more or less foreign to one's own. That ability is merely what 
is demanded of every actor in his daily work. And, as we have already had to 
admit, the man who cannot become a fairly good actor in one particular line, at 
least, cannot hope for any great success as a magician. Hence, the chief study of a 
self-conscious magician should be to assume the character of a self-possessed 
entertainer. Upon his ability to play that part primarily depends his success as an 
artist in magic. 

A tendency to panic in the event of any hitch occurring, is another detrimental 
characteristic. Some people are naturally cool in the face of an emergency. They 
may be nervous In the ordinary course of events, but an emergency steadies their 
nerves and braces up their energies. Others, and very often those who possess the 
artistic temperament in a high degree, are liable to become agitated and distracted 
by any slight mischance. Thus, they suffer considerable disadvantage as 
compared with less sensitive men. Their real merits will often be overshadowed 
by this failing, while men of inferior ability but who are able to keep cool may 
gain repute far in excess of their deserts. 

This defect also is capable of correction by means of mental training, as in the 
case of self-consciousness. The best remedy consists in acquiring a due sense of 
proportion, and bearing in mind Hamlet's words—"There is nothing either good or 
bad, but thinking makes it so." 

At all times, a performer should remember how greatly his own attitude may 
influence the thoughts of his spectators. His views and impressions may not 
always be shared by those who witness his performance. The audience may not 
be disposed either to accept his abilities at his own valuation, or to agree with the 
opinions he expresses. But it is practically certain that the relative importance of 
any detail in his performance will be estimated by his own attitude toward, it. 
Thus, any exhibition of panic or discomfiture at once invites the contempt and 
derision of his audience. Whereas, if he can only control his faculties sufficiently 
to make light of an accidental mischance, the audience will hardly give a second 
thought to the circumstance. 

Those who perform in public must invariably be prepared to make the best of 
whatever may happen, even of the very worst that can possibly happen. This can 
only be done by discarding everything in the nature of agitation or worry, which 
are the surest means for making the worst of any conceivable situation. 
Distractions of that kind only waste energy which should be employed to better 
ends, in providing a remedy for whatever may be wrong. Even though the worst 
may happen, and there is no possibility of finding a way out of some difficulty or 



other, it is not a matter of life or death, and the performer therefore need suffer no 
great anxiety. Even though he must tacitly confess to complete failure in one of 
his feats, he has no cause for serious distress. There is always another day 
tomorrow, in which present defeat may be turned to victory. His immediate aim 
should be to minimize the importance of his mishap, so far as may be possible. In 
outward appearance, at any rate, he should make light of it. If he can do no better, 
he should simply laugh at his own ill-luck and pass on to his next item. A well 
chosen witticism concerning the malignity of matter, the total depravity of 
inanimate objects, or the natural uncertainty attending the "schemes of mice and 
men" will usually turn the laugh in his favor. When a mishap can be passed off in 
this way, ridicule is disarmed at once and no unfavorable impression remains in 
the minds of spectators. On the other hand, when a performer displays vexation 
and anxiety with regard to a mishap, he merely assists in turning the laugh against 
himself. To laugh at the discomfiture of others is a natural tendency of humanity 
at large and, in this respect, all audiences are very human indeed. If anything goes 
wrong—or, rather, we should say when anything goes wrong, the audience is 
almost sure to laugh. Therefore, it is for the performer to see that his spectators 
laugh with him—and not at him, as they are sure to do if he loses his head. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE IMPORTANCE OF ARTISTIC 
PRINCIPLES 

Having now covered the range we had mapped out for this section of our 

book, we shall end with a few remarks upon the real importance of our subject. It 
is to be feared that the majority of readers will largely fail to grasp the true 
significance of much that we have said. Not that we attach supreme value to our 
own contributions to general knowledge, but that portions of the subject itself will 
probably be regarded as of little consequence in practice. The aspect in which we 
have viewed the matter is by no means novel in connection with art in general. In 
relation to magic, however, our point of view is so unusual that many people are 
sure to think we have been trying to put forward ideas which are entirely novel, 
and at times somewhat eccentric. 

We beg to assure those who have formed any such opinions that they are entirely 
mistaken in their conclusions. What we have said about Art in Magic has its 
foundation in what has long been said and accepted in connection with other arts. 
The views we have expressed have their analogues in the views long since 
adopted by exponents of other arts, and endorsed by the highest authorities upon 
art of every kind. Thus, we have not attempted the creation of new principles or 
new standards, but have merely adapted to the art of magic those principles and 
standards already common to art in general. 

In order to bring magic into line with other arts the first step, obviously, must be 
to associate with it those principles and traditions whereby other arts are 
governed. In so doing, there is no question of bringing magic under the control of 
artificial and needless conventions. The accepted ideas of artistic rectitude have 
not been prescribed by illogical tyranny. They are conceptions evolved, in the 
course of ages, through the mental activity of many able men, to whom 







experience gave wisdom in their respective generations. If we wish to prove the 
claim of magic to rank upon an equality with other arts, we must first of all 
establish its relation to recognized artistic principles and ideals, both in theory 
and in practice. 

In this respect, the greatest danger to be feared consists, not in the possible 
opposition of young magicians seeking a royal road to success, but in the 
antagonism of those who have already fought their way to the front rank and, by 
virtue of their innate sense of artistry, have become successful exponents of 
magic. This latter class represents the greatest potential stumbling-block to be 
dreaded by those who realize the proper course to pursue. The reason is that men 
who, by rule of thumb, have learned something of artistic presentation are the 
least likely to appreciate the value of systematic knowledge. So long as they are 
able to stumble successfully along the paths of art, without knowing exactly 
where they want to go until they get there, they cannot understand why any other 
method should be preferable. In the light of their own practical experience, they 
can eventually reach a position somewhere in the vicinity of their proper 
destination, and with that they are content. That is what they regard as artistic 
procedure. It never occurs to them that, by systematizing the knowledge they 
possess, they could learn how to avoid the uncertainty they feel at every step they 
take, and how to go straight to their destination instead of having to grope their 
way along devious sidetracks. 

As to those who have not the aid of long experience to rely upon, there can be no 
doubt of the value to them of definite principles whereby their proper course may 
be decided, thus securing freedom from many disasters which would otherwise be 
inevitable. Since they have to learn their business somehow, they may as well, 
learn it properly. It is quite as easy to learn in either way, and the proper way will 
save them a lot of trouble in the end. If, in addition to the how of their business 
(as represented by "tips," "wheezes," "sleights," and "fakes"), they will also learn 
the why (as revealed by a knowledge of artistic principles), they will find great 
advantage therein, increasing constantly with experience gained. 

Hence, to those magicians who are still in the early stages of their careers, we 
earnestly suggest the advisability of giving due attention to the aspect in which 
we have presented to their view the art they profess to esteem-which they profess 
to regard as something higher than a mere source of profit. We do not ask them to 
take anything for granted. The blind acceptance of any doctrine whatever is a 
thing we would advise them to avoid at all times, as a most pernicious fault. We 
only ask them to think for themselves, and to think seriously. It was the late 
Professor Huxley, we believe, who said that "irrationally held truths are more 
harmful than reasoned errors." Anyhow, that fact and the necessity for bringing 
reason to bear upon ignorance and indifference are the essential points we have 



tried to illustrate. 


To those magicians who have already achieved success and established a claim to 
artistic merit, we would say that what we have written is no new thing intended to 
supplant the knowledge they possess, or to oppose the experience they have 
gained. If they will only efface from their minds all prejudice and bias, they will 
surely find that we have simply put into definite shape and order the 
considerations upon which their experience has been founded, and from which 
their knowledge has been derived. 

To all magicians alike, we would say that unless and until they study their art 
upon lines such as we have endeavored to indicate, any real elevation in the status 
of magic must be impracticable. Due recognition of the artistic claims of magic 
and magicians can only be brought about by proving that those who practise 
magic are something more than common jugglers, on the one hand, or common 
mechanical tinkers, on the other hand. Illusionists, prestidigitators, and general 
practitioners alike, must give proof of their artistic qualifications. This they can 
only do by realizing that magic is essentially an intellectual pursuit, and treating it 
as a true art-not merely as an embodiment of more or less intelligent skill. 

We do not claim to have said the last word upon this subject, nor to have set 
down infallible precepts throughout the entire course of our inquiry. We are well 
aware that innumerable details of more or less importance have been left 
untouched, and we have probably expressed some views, upon minor points, 
which may be more or less open to question. Yet, with regard to general 
principles, we are fairly confident of having kept within the bounds of reasonable 
accuracy. Our immediate aim has been to induce magicians to think, by giving 
them something worth thinking about. We are well aware that there exists no 
class of men whose work receives more earnest thought than that of the average 
magician. What we suggest is that, although magicians are studious and energetic 
men, they too often fail to think artistically. They are too liable to regard their 
profession as a branch of "show business," rather than a branch of true art. In this 
section we have tried to help them in correcting that failing, by pointing out the 
lines along which their ideas must run if, by virtue of their calling, they expect to 
rank as artists. Being public entertainers, they have open to them the path which 
leads to artistic repute of no mean order. If they do not choose to follow that path, 
they cannot expect to attain a high position in the world of art. Not only so, every 
magician who turns his back upon the road to artistic merit helps to degrade the 
status of the entire magical profession, and to create obstacles to the advancement 
of magic itself. 

Although, in our endeavor to correct certain errors, we may have fallen here and 
there into, errors of another kind, we feel no compunction on that score. No man 



is infallible, and only one man is supposed to be so. Even he could scarcely be 
expected to make no mistakes in dealing with questions concerning any form of 
art. The Pope himself could not hope to settle such questions right off the reel. If 
we have succeeded in providing food for discussion, and in persuading some of 
our fellows to think about and discuss the points we have raised, that is all we can 
reasonably hope to have achieved. We have simply done our best to carry out 
work which somebody was bound to undertake, because the necessity had 
become imperative. Our future responsibility in the matter will be confined to 
aiding whatever efforts others may make in correcting or amplifying the views we 
have stated. We are confident that, as time goes on, the importance of this 
particular aspect of magical theory will become increasingly evident, at any rate 
to those who give the subject their honest and unbiased attention. 
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PART II 

THE THEORY OF MAGIC 
CHAPTER I 
TERMINOLOGY 

T0 SAY that modern magic is dominated by confusion of ideas would scarcely 

be an overstatement of the case. As a natural consequence, the study of magic is 
too often conducted upon lines that demand a maximum expenditure of energy in 
obtaining a minimum of resultant benefit. The student is improperly occupied in a 
protracted attempt to evolve order out of chaos; endeavoring to straighten out for 
himself a path which should already have been made straight for him. Instead of 
being devoted to a definite and straightforward course of study, his mind is 
condemned to wander aimlessly among a multitude of apparently disconnected 
details, which are subject to no general laws, and are devoid of everything in the 
nature of system or order. Indeed, the chaotic state into which the technical side 
of magic has been allowed to drift leaves the student in much the same plight as 
that of an untrained boxer who is told to "go in and win." 

To many people, indeed, it may come as a surprise to learn that any such thing as 
a theory of magic can possibly exist. The idea that magic is necessarily an exact 
science, capable of systematic treatment, seems lost to view as a rule. The 
commonly accepted notion is that the technical side of magic consists in a 
heterogeneous conglomeration of odds and ends; of isolated facts and dodges 
which are beyond correlation. This unsatisfactory state of affairs, of course, is but 
an obvious consequence of the disorder in which magical science has become 
involved, throughout its entire constitution. 

There is, as we propose to show, no reason why magic should be subjected to this 
exceptional disadvantage. Its technicalities are no more heterogeneous than are 









those of physical sciences in general. The facts and principles it embodies are no 
less amenable to order than are analogous details included in other subjects. In 
short, the technical side of magic is readily capable of being systematized and co¬ 
ordinated upon a scientific basis, and accordingly reduced to the form of a 
complete and harmonious system, governed by rational theory. 

The false conceptions that prevail in reference to magic are, we believe, largely 
due to the looseness of phraseology which, among other slipshod characteristics, 
has been fostered by performers and public alike. In other subjects, no doubt, 
there often exist matters which are doomed to popular misconception. But 
probably magic stands preeminent among subjects which are generally 
misunderstood. In most subjects, however, the theory has been amply 
investigated, the essential facts and principles have been clearly demonstrated, 
and the meanings of technical terms definitely prescribed. In magic, on the 
contrary, such matters have received but scant attention, with the result that 
chance and not system has governed its development and progress. Thus, we find 
the subject interwoven with ill-arranged ideas which, in turn, have given rise to a 
vagueness of definition, making confusion worse confounded. 

Take, for example, the word "trick." Apart from magic, everybody knows its 
meaning. But when used in connection with things magical, the word "trick" 
becomes not only vague as to its definition, but also a most fertile source of 
misunderstanding and false judgment. Worst of all, the term is so dear to magical 
performers that they cherish it, in all its vagueness, as something even more 
precious and more deeply significant than "that blessed word Mesopotamia." It is 
made applicable to almost anything and everything relating to magic, apart from 
either rhyme or reason. The result naturally produced by such folly might readily 
be foreseen. The public has become educated in the belief that magic consists in 
the doing of "tricks," and in nothing beyond that (presumably) trivial end. At the 
same time, as we have already noted previously, there has arisen the habit of 
associating magical presentations with the appliances or accessories used therein, 
and of regarding as practically identical all experiments in which a certain 
accessory or form of procedure is adopted. 

Now, it cannot be too clearly understood that magic does not solely consist in the 
doing of tricks; nor can it be too often impressed upon the public that the object 
of a magical performance is not the offering of puzzles for solution. But so long 
as magicians insist upon miscalling their feats by the name of "tricks," so long 
will the public insist upon regarding magic as being primarily intended to invite 
speculation upon "how it is done." Professor Hoffmann, the dean of magical 
writers, has expressed himself in no uncertain tone concerning the persistent 
misuse of this unfortunate work "trick." To him, the description of a magical feat 
or experiment as a "trick" is utterly abhorrent. He objects, as we do, to that misuse 



of the word. He prefers, as we do, the word "experiment." Clearly, in any magical 
presentation, the "trick" must be the means whereby a certain end is attained or 
promoted. It is the cause which produces a certain result, and cannot possibly be 
both means and end together. Therefore, to describe a magical experiment, feat, 
or presentation as a "trick," is a "terminological inexactitude" of the first order. It 
is an offense against good sense and artistic propriety, deserving the fullest 
condemnation. We ourselves are at times compelled to use the word in this 
illegitimate sense, because it has been incorporated in the titles of certain well 
known experiments. We do so, however, with extreme reluctance, and only under 
protest. 

It is obvious that, before one can attempt a rational statement of any kind, all 
parties concerned must definitely understand the meaning attached to the terms in 
which that statement is to be made. Otherwise, it is impossible to convey accurate 
information. Hence, at the outset, our treatment of magical theory must embody a 
few remarks, by way of clearing up some of the misconceptions and slipshod 
vagaries associated with the terms employed. There is no need to deal 
categorically with the errors prevalent in this connection; nor, indeed, to do so 
much as enumerate them. It will be sufficient for us to set down the meanings 
which ought to be attached to the terms we use, and which are accordingly 
intended to be understood herein. 

The first and most important definition, of course, is that of the term "magic" 
itself. In ancient times, the word implied the setting aside of natural laws, in some 
manner or other. But since the ancients had a very limited knowledge of the laws 
of nature-or, practically, no accurate knowledge whatever, concerning the forces 
by which the laws of nature are made manifest—"magic" was once a term used to 
denote the cause of any event or achievement beyond the explanation of popular 
intelligence. In much the same way, modern investigators of so-called "psychical" 
phenomena describe as supernormal any event for the occurrence of which 
physical science is not yet able to account. Nevertheless, we who live in the 
twentieth century are, or should be, aware that the laws of nature cannot possibly 
be contravened. They may be set in mutual opposition, but they cannot otherwise 
be overcome or defied. The forces of nature, humanly speaking, are incapable of 
either destruction or suspension. Therefore, at the present day the term "magic" 
must have a meaning very different from that assigned to it in bygone centuries. 
The only meaning it can now possess must relate to the apparent, not actual 
defiance of natural laws. 

Modern magic, therefore, deals exclusively with the creation of mental 
impressions. We cannot perform real miracles, as everybody is well aware. We 
can only perform feats which look like miracles, because the means whereby they 
are performed have been skilfully screened from observation. Therefore, in order 



to define the nature of modern magic, we must find some formula that will 
represent the common foundation of all the apparently miraculous effects we 
produce. Since those effects are not really, but only apparently, due to miraculous 
processes, there is no difficulty in arriving at a satisfactory definition of the 
meaning now applicable to the word "magic." Here it is:- 

Magic consists in creating, by misdirection of the senses, the 
mental impression of supernatural agency at work. 

That, and that only, is what modern magic really is, 
and that meaning alone is now assignable to the term. 

The modern magician does not deceive his spectators- 
that is to say, the legitimate magician. The modern 
charlatan, of course, has no more conscience than his 
predecessors. He will deceive anybody who will give 
him the chance, and he will try to deceive even those 
who don't; just to make sure of missing no possible 
opening for chicanery. He and the legitimate 
magician, however, are as far apart as the poles, in 
aim and procedure. A legitimate magician never 
deludes his audiences as to the character of his 
performance. He makes no claim to the possession of 
powers beyond the scope of physical science. Neither 
does he, while rejecting the suggestio falsi, substitute 
in its place the suppressio veri. That method is one 
frequently adopted by charlatans in magic. The latter 
gentry often refrain from committing themselves to 
any definite statement on the subject of their powers. 

In effect, they say to their spectators, "We leave you 
to decide upon the nature of our feats. If you can 
explain the methods we employ, you will know that 
what we do is not miraculous. If, on the other hand, 
you cannot explain our methods you will, of course, 
know that we have the power to work miracles." 

Since the majority of people attending public 
performances cannot explain the simplest devices 
used in magic, it is scarcely likely that persons of 
such limited capability will arrive at any satisfactory 
explanation of processes involving even a moderate 
degree of complexity. Consequently, the mere 
reticence of the charlatan suffices to convince many 



people that "there is something in it." So there is, no 
doubt; but, usually, not much-certainly, nothing such 
as the innocent dupe conceives. 

The distinguishing characteristic of a legitimate 
magician is his straightforwardness. He makes no 
false pretenses, either by suggestion, implication, or 
reticence. This present treatise of course, relates only 
to legitimate magic; and, therefore, our definition of 
the term is limited to misdirection of the senses, 
exclusively. We have nothing to do with fraudulent 
or semi-fraudulent deceptions of intelligence, as 
practised by unscrupulous adventurers. 

The misdirections of sense which constitute magic as 
a whole, may be divided into three groups, according 
to the nature of the processes upon which they are 
respectively based. Thus, magical processes are, in 
character, either Manipulative, Mental, or Physical. 
These groups represent the three technical orders of 
magic. 

Each of these orders may be subdivided into various 
Classes or Types, according to the general nature of 
the principles they include. 

Each Class or Type may, again, be subdivided into 
minor groups, according to the particular Principles 
or Methods respectively involved. 

Each of these latter groups may be further subdivided 
into specific categories, in accordance with the 
particular tricks or devices in which the various 
principles or methods are utilized. 

Lastly, we have the subdivision of classes into 
specific groups, determined by the nature of the 
results attained. 

It would of course be possible to classify magical 
processes still further, in accordance with the objects 
used in connection with them, and other details of 



staging and procedure, but no useful purpose could 
be served by so doing. From the foregoing dissection 
of magic, we arrive at a number of definitions, as 
follows: 

A magical Process is essentially a means for 
misdirection of the spectator's senses. It belongs to 
one of the three Orders of magic: Manipulative, 
Mental, or Physical. 

The Type of a magical process implies the general 
character of the principles it embodies. 

A magical Principle or Method is a basis upon which 
a number of tricks or devices may be founded. 

A magical Trick or Device is an invention, by means 
of which a certain principle is utilized for the 
production of a given result. 

A magical Effect is the final result, due to the use of a 
certain trick or tricks in combination. 

A Feat of magic consists in the successful 
performance of a magical experiment-the 
accomplishment of a magician's intended purpose. 

A magical Experiment consists in attempting the 
production of a magical effect—or, in other words, 
the attempted accomplishment of a feat of magic. 

In accordance with these definitions any magical 
experiment may be traced to its origin or, at any rate, 
be assigned to its proper place in the general scheme. 
It must not, however, be imagined that a magical 
experiment is necessarily confined within the limits 
of one group, class, or order. On the contrary, it may 
embody a number of individual tricks or devices, 
each of which is referable to its own particular line of 
origin. This point will become increasingly evident 
as we proceed. Incidentally, it will serve to 
demonstrate the utter absurdity of describing a 



magical experiment as a "trick." Such experiments 
not only may, but usually do, include quite a number 
of tricks, entirely diverse in character. The 
combination of those tricks for the purpose of 
producing a certain effect constitutes an invention, 
which could be protected by law. The production of 
that particular result, by means of that combination 
of tricks, constitutes a magical feat. The presentation 
of that feat, with a view to producing an intended 
effect, constitutes a magical experiment. It is, beyond 
question, an experiment; because its success must 
depend upon the performer's ability, coupled with a 
fortuitous absence of adverse circumstances. 

With this preamble, we may now proceed to the 
systematic dissection of magical theory, upon 
common-sense lines. We hope to show, presently, the 
foundations upon which modern magic is based, the 
manner in which the entire superstructure of magical 
achievement has been raised, the possibilities 
awaiting development at the hands of magicians, and 
also the directions in which future developments may 
most readily be brought about. We do not aim at the 
description of any and every magical feat ever 
performed. The existing literature of magic amply 
provides for the needs of those who seek to know 
"how it is done." Rather, we wish to aid originality 
by giving original explanations and suggesting 
original ideas. 
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CHAPTER II 

GENERAL ANALYSIS 


VVE HAVE already pointed out that magical technics may be dealt with under 

three principal headings, according to the nature of the processes involved. Thus, 
we have the three Orders of Magic-Manipulative, Mental and Physical. 

Manipulative Magic is that which depends upon what is called "sleight-of-hand." 
In other words, it is a form of jugglery. 

Mental Magic is the branch comprising, mainly, the various secret processes 
which a performer "works out in his head," during his performance. 

Physical Magic, by far the most extensive and most important branch, includes 
those processes which depend upon the use of mechanical appliances, or other 
adaptations of the physical sciences in general. 

These three groups, as we have previously stated, are fixed and determinate only 
so far as concerns the typical processes used in magic. They must not be regarded 
as a classification of magical experiments. In fact, very few of such experiments 
are dependent upon one order of magic alone; while, in many cases, they involve 
a combination of all three orders. These subdivisions of the subject relate to the 
general character of magical processes , rather than to the feats or presentations in 
which those processes are employed. The due distinction between experiments 
and their associated processes is of considerable importance in magical theory. 

Passing on to the subdivision of respective orders according to class or type of 
process, we find that Manipulative Magic has four departments. These may be set 
down under the headings of Prearrangement, Concealment, Interposition, and 
False Handling. 









Mental Magic is not so readily divisible in accordance with the actual type of 
processes employed, since the matter is so largely complicated by extraneous 
assistance of various kinds. Still, for practical purposes, there are three 
subdivisions which will be found satisfactory. These are Thought Transference, 
Memorization, and Divination. 

Physical Magic can be appropriately subdivided, according to the departments of 
science or invention to which its component types respectively may be assigned. 
Thus, there are six classes in this branch of magic, viz., the Mechanical, Optical, 
Acoustic, Electrical, Chemical, and Molecular. 

The foregoing classes or types may, again, be subdivided into groups according to 
the various principles or methods involved, as follows: 


MANIPULATIVE MAGIC 

CLASS OR TYPE PRINCIPLE OR METHOD 


Prearrangement 


Collusion 
< Disposition 
Preparation 


( Covering 
Disposal 
Retaining 


Interposition 


False 

Handling 


( Loading 
Duplication 
Substitution 

Forcing 
' Securing 
Transposition 


MENTAL MAGIC 

CLASS OR TYPE PRINCIPLE OR METHOD 


Thought 

Transference 


r Code Work 
Secret Speech 
4 Secret Conveyance of 
Documents 
- Duplicate Reading 








Memorization 


Divination 


! Artificial Memory 
Counting Down 

( Clairvoyance 
Discovery 
Prediction 


PHYSICAL MAGIC 

CLASS OR TYPE PRINCIPLE OR METHOD 


Mechanical 


Optical 


Acoustic 


Electrical 


Outer Casing 
Concealed Access 
Secret Cavity or Receptacle 
Diverse Formation 
< Double Facing 

Concealed Mechanism or Motive 
Power 

Concealed Connection 
Invisible Suspension 

L 

F 

Mirror Masking Reflected Images 
Transparent Reflectors 
* Lantern Projection 
Background Work 
Chiaroscuro 

( Misdirection by Sound 
Conveyance of Sound 
Disguise by Sound 

r 

Conveyance of Motive Power through Supports 

Trigger Action by Current 

Ignition 

Electrotelegraphy and Telephony 


Chemical 


Apparent Transformation of Substance 
Ignition 

Change of Color by Chemical Reaction 
Invisible Writing 










Change of State, from solid to liquid, from either 
to gaseous, 
or vice versa 

Change of Color, Properties, or Dimensions by 
variation 

in temperature, pressure, etc. 

Beyond this point we do not propose to carry the classification of magical 
technics. The two remaining subdivisions, although undoubtedly essential to the 
theory of magic, can only be dealt with in a general sense. The items are in fact 
too numerous for tabulation and fortunately there is no need for attempting the 
work. The foregoing analysis will suffice for all purposes in which detailed 
classification is really necessary. 

In this connection, there is one matter that well deserves attention. We have made 
an exhaustive analysis of the principal components embraced in the subject of 
magic. We have set down a list of the general principles, methods, and types of 
process comprised in the technical side of magic. Yet in this catalog of essential 
constituents, forming the very basis of magic, there is not included one single 
trick. We commend this reflection to those who believe magic to consist wholly 
in "tricks." 

It is not until we have classified the principles and methods employed in magic, 
that we come to the particular tricks or devices in which those technical principles 
and methods are embodied. Thus a "trick" is but a very small thing, in comparison 
with other essentials in magic. It is but a particular detail in the general scheme-an 
important detail, no doubt, but not of supreme importance. More often than not, it 
could be replaced by an entirely different device, which would answer the same 
purpose equally well. 

This fact becomes evident when we pass on to the final subdivision, according to 
the results attained by means of magical tricks-the final subdivision, it must be 
remembered, from a technical standpoint. On artistic and other grounds, it would 
be possible to continue the subdivision of magic indefinitely. Technically, 
however, the immediate result produced by the employment of a certain trick 
represents the ultimate basis for classification. 

By way of practical illustration, we shall suppose that some member of a 
magician's audience has chosen a card from a pack handed to him. The performer 
takes the pack, and begs the spectator to replace his chosen card therein. The card, 
accordingly, is replaced. In the act of turning toward the stage, the performer 
makes the "pass," and brings the chosen card to the top of the pack ready to be 


Molecular. 




produced in any manner preferred. Now let us analyze this procedure, which is 
common enough, in all conscience. 

To begin with, we have a certain result —the finding of a chosen card. In 
producing this result, a certain trick was employed-the "pass." That trick 
embodies a certain principle or method— transposition. The principle in question 
belongs to a certain class or type of process-false handling. And, finally, the type 
of process described as "false handling" belongs to the order of manipulative 
magic. 

In like manner, every magical operation may be subjected to technical analysis, 
and thereby a clear understanding may be gained of its true nature and position in 
the general theory of magic. Of course, not every result attainable by magical 
processes is so simple as the foregoing in its genesis. Some results are due to a 
combination of processes, each of which has its own separate origin. But, 
however simple or however complex may be the operations concerned in 
producing a given result, their source or sources can be traced quite readily. It is 
in such systematic forms of investigation that the science of magic has its 
foundation. And it is by such means alone that accurate conceptions are to be 
obtained, and rational progress facilitated, in consequence. 
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CHAPTER III 
MISDIRECTION 

ThAT time-worn fallacy, "the quickness of the hand deceives the eye," might 

well form the text for the present chapter. As an example of how not to do it, the 
catch-phrase in question cannot easily be surpassed. Its falsity is so glaring, the 
principle it embodies is so impossible-and for obvious reasons-that one can only 
marvel at the audacity which first offered such a flagrant howler for public 
acceptance. Yet in spite of its palpable absurdity, that ancient legend has not only 
been accepted as gospel by the public, but has also received professional 
endorsement, times out of number. This is misdirection, with a vengeance; but it 
is not the kind of misdirection which, as we have said, constitutes the 
fundamental basis of magic. 

No! The form of misdirection represented by the phrase we have quoted can only 
be described as lying, pure and simple. The quickness of even a highly skilled 
hand cannot deceive an attentive eye, however untrained the latter may be. In 
fact, of all possible movements, one that is rapid is most likely to attract attention 
Still, the world undoubtedly believes that a magician's success largely depends 
upon the quickness of his movement. And it may be whispered, one occasionally 
meets with professional magicians who entertain much the same belief. This fact 
is typical of the confusion associated with matters magical, in every department. 

The misdirection which forms the groundwork of magic does not consist in 
telling lies, with the object of deceiving the spectator's intelligence. It consists 
admittedly in misleading the spectator's senses, in order to screen from detection 
certain details for which secrecy is required. It militates against the spectator's 
faculties of observation, not against his understanding. Broadly, it may be said to 
comprise three general methods, viz.-Distraction, Disguise, and Simulation. 
Every means employed by magicians for misdirecting the senses of an audience, 
will be found allied to one or other of those elementary principles. 








The principle of distraction is, perhaps, that most commonly utilized. It operates 
by direct appeal to the spectator's observation, whereby the latter is drawn away 
from whatever the performer wishes to conceal. It is a "red herring drawn across 
the scent," so to speak; and the introduction of such red herrings is often an 
important item in the procedure connected with a magical experiment. The more 
direct the challenge, the more certain is observation to be drawn toward the 
quarter in which the distraction arises. The more haphazard the distraction 
appears to be, the less likely it is to arouse suspicion as to its true purpose. A 
carefully prearranged "accident" is the most perfect form of misdirection—for one 
occasion only. It will not work efficiently twice, with the same spectators. 

For point-blank distraction, we can recall no better example than that provided by 
a foreign performer, who appeared in London some years ago. Speaking no 
English, he employed an interpreter, who spoke some English-though not 
anything excessive. Holding up, say, a borrowed ring, the performer would 
remark "Void la bague!" the interpreter immediately following on with "And 
here is a piece of paper!" The latter sentence, being uttered in a very loud voice, 
created a distraction which took away all observation from the performer, giving 
him an opportunity to submit the ring to a process of transposition. When the eyes 
of the audience had returned to the performer, the original bague was represented 
by deputy. 

It is, however, very seldom that distraction of so direct a nature as this can be 
employed. More often than not, the distraction is derived mainly from some 
action on the part of the magician himself. Hence, we learn the importance of the 
maxim that, when a magician has anything "magical" to do, he should never look 
at what he is doing. For, above all other actions, a movement of the performer's 
eyes is the most certain to be followed by an audience—a very fortunate thing for 
the magician, too, so long as he bears the fact in mind. If, owing to nervousness 
or uncertainty, he permits his eyes to glance at what he does not want the 
audience to see, hundreds of eyes will take the same direction at once. 

A magical performer should practise the art of "looking out of the corner of his 
eye." It is not a difficult art to acquire; and, at times, may be found extremely 
handy. The schoolmaster, with head bent down and eyes intently fixed upon the 
answer he is correcting, has no difficulty in detecting Smith, junior, who is 
playing the goat behind the end form. In like manner, a magician should be able 
to see almost everything he can need to see, without actually looking at it. No 
doubt some eyes are better adapted than others for this purpose, while in most 
eyes there is one particular direction in which this sidelong vision is easiest to 
manage. But, in any case, it is worth a magician's while to see what can be done 
by practice. There need be no time wasted over it, as the method can be practised 



anywhere and at any odd moment. 


A familiar example of misdirection by gaze is that of looking at the wrong hand, 
during manipulative feats. The billiard ball, let us say, has been passed 
(apparently) from the right hand to the left. Both hands have their backs to the 
audience, the left fingers being closed as though grasping the ball, and the right 
fingers outspread as though the ball were not still in that hand. Meanwhile, the 
performer stares hard at his left hand until such time as the supposed ball has been 
dribbled away to nothingness. It would be interesting to know if any spectator is 
ever misled by this particular maneuver. Not very often, one would imagine. 
Anyhow, it illustrates our point very forcibly. No matter how unskilful a 
performer may be, when presenting this little feat of manipulation he feels 
instinctively the urgent need for keeping his eyes fixed upon the hand which does 
not contain the ball. It is not until his right hand drops to the bend of his right 
knee, or rises to the tip of his left elbow, that he feels safe in looking where the 
ball really is. 

When, in addition to looking in a certain direction, the performer points toward 
and calls attention to a particular object, the distraction thus created is very potent 
indeed. However seasoned to magic a spectator may be, the threefold challenge 
thus issued to his observation is practically certain to attain its end. It would be 
strange indeed if he failed to glance at least in the direction indicated. 

In the main, distraction may be said to consist in the interpolation Of non- 
essentials; i.e., matters which occupy the attention of the audience, to the 
exclusion of essential details in procedure or construction. Sometimes the 
distraction may consist in simple incidentals, such as the entrance of an assistant 
at a critical moment. Sometimes it may consist in the introduction of suspicious- 
looking actions or accessories, which have nothing to do with what is going on. 
But at all times, a magician should remember that the least efficient form of 
misdirection is anything which depends upon insisting upon the obvious. To call 
attention to something that all may see for themselves may distract the attention 
of a few-or perhaps not. At the best, it is a risky procedure, and one to be avoided. 
To be efficient, a distraction must present some element of surprise, interest, or 
novelty, either in itself or in reference to what has gone before. 

Misdirection by disguise consists in a skilful blending of suspicious and innocent 
details in such manner that the former are overlooked. In other words it depends 
upon making "fakey" things look as though they were free from sophistication. 
The real inwardness of this principle is far too often unrecognized by magicians, 
though an audience will never lose sight of it. 



Some magicians, indeed, seem to act upon a principle entirely opposite to the 
foregoing. Instead of doing all they can do to disguise the "fakey" nature of their 
accessories and movements, they seem to think that everything they use, and 
everything they do, should be made to look as "fakey" as possible. All their 
appliances are obviously "conjuring apparatus"; all their movements are designed 
to convey the impression of manipulative skill. Every object exhibited upon their 
stages is fashioned and decorated like nothing else under the sun. It is done "for 
effect." They cannot take up any object without proceeding to juggle with it-even 
the very objects they are about to use for magical purposes. If the next experiment 
is to be with billard balls, they begin by showing how easy it is to make a billiard 
ball seem to be where it is not. If they are about to use cards, they preface the 
experiment with feats of dexterity which will impress upon their audience the 
idea that the false handling of a pack is, if anything, easier than rolling off a log. 
These jugglings are also introduced "for effect." 

But what is the true effect created by such unnecessary padding? Simply to make 
an audience feel that, whatever happens, there can be no cause for surprise or 
wonderment. Having seen how readily the performer can handle his accessories 
for the production of extraordinary results, spectators are bound to regard the 
subsequent presentation as a natural consequence. Their further interest can be 
only of an academic order because, after witnessing the performer's manipulative 
fireworks, everything else he may do seems to follow as a matter of course. 

In like manner, the use of obvious "apparatus" is bound to detract from the 
success of a magical performance. When appliances are so designed as to show 
that they are mere covers for mechanical trickery, a spectator's only possible 
source of interest is in wondering how the machinery is constructed. Granting the 
existence of mechanism, it only needs the skill of an inventor to produce the 
results obtained. There can be no impression of magical occurrences when, in the 
appliances a magician uses, there is clear evidence of sophistication. In fact, a 
magical effect can be created only when there is no apparent existence of trickery, 
either manipulative or otherwise. It is bad business for a magician either to 
display skill in jugglery or to use accessories which arouse suspicion as to their 
internal structure. Such things are utterly antagonistic to the principle of 
misdirection by disguise. 

The simplest embodiment, perhaps, of this principle is the familiar 41 covering" 
of one action by another. When, for instance, a performer has to make the "pass" 
with a pack of cards, it is absolutely essential that the necessary movements of the 
fingers be covered by an apparently natural and unsuspicious action. He cannot 
face his spectators and deliberately make the pass, unscreened, before their eyes. 
At least, he cannot do so and hope to create an impression of magical results. He 
is therefore bound to do something that will disguise the real nature of his actions, 



and prevent the trick from being disclosed. 


It is absurd for a magical performer to imagine that, because he has acquired a 
certain deftness of manipulation, a facility in juggling with the accessories he 
uses, he must necessarily be an expert in magic. Such is far from being the fact. In 
gaining that kind of skill, he has travelled only half the journey he must take 
before reaching his goal-by far the easier half, too. The technical perfection of his 
sleights has but little value in itself. To be made valuable it requires the aid of 
ingenious and effective disguise. Without the latter, it can only serve to make the 
spectators think the performer is clever with his hands, and to prevent that idea 
from being lost to sight. It thus emphasizes the very point which a capable 
magician wishes, above all, to keep in the background. When, however, by 
continued study and practice the performer has added to his mechanical skill the 
refinements of disguise, clean and artistic, then only is he in a position to claim 
the title of magical expert. And then, also, he will find that claim disputed by 
none capable of forming just conclusions on such points. 

In the same way, it is not enough that a magical performer shall provide himself 
with trick-appliances which will bear more or less examination without the 
precise nature of their tricks becoming evident. It is not enough to have the 
sophistications hidden by blobs, thicknesses or deformities of "decoration," so 
that spectators cannot see what is underneath. On the contrary, magical appliances 
should be so constructed that their inner devices are not concealed by a mere 
covering of some sort, but are disguised by blending with the general structure. In 
fact, so far from suggesting the possibility of there being anything discoverable, a 
magician's accessories should rather look like objects of normal construction, 
which nobody would associate with trickery. 

This is particularly the case where an appliance is intended to resemble some 
article in general use, or the shape of which is familiar. For example, can there be 
anything more palpably absurd or more utterly unconvincing than the "feather- 
flowers" one so often sees produced by magical performers? They are like 
nothing else under the heavens, and are as innocent of any suggestion of magic as 
a child's rattle. There is no misdirection associated with the use of things like 
these. There can be none. They are obviously made of feathers; they obviously 
close up into very small compass; and no amount of ingenuity could ever make an 
audience even regard their production as clever. As to throwing an audience off 
the scent in reference to the modus operandi of such a production, that is clearly 
impossible. 

On the other hand, as an example of efficient disguise, let us take de Kolta’s little 
dodge of concealing a small silk handkerchief within a half-opened match-box. 

No device could be simpler than this; nor, in its way, could anything be more 



perfect. A common match-box stands half-opened upon the table. With his 
sleeves rolled up, and his hands undoubtedly empty, the performer takes up the 
matches, strikes one, lights a candle, blows out the match and closes the box, 
replacing it on the table. It must be admitted that the act of conveying a 
handkerchief into one's previously empty hand could scarcely be disguised in a 
more unsuspicious manner. Unfortunately, the trick of thus concealing a small 
object soon became known, and consequently has now but little value. That, 
however, does not detract from the merit of the original device. 

In connection with disguise, which is in reality nothing more than a special form 
of concealment, the question of display becomes of importance, by contrast. 

While the magician must use all his art to disguise and cover up what he does not 
require to be seen, he is equally bound to make sure that every moment and every 
detail that ought to be seen shall be seen. If, after having effectually secured 
himself in the matter of disguise, he so bungles his procedure and stage 
arrangements as to prevent people from seeing, half the time, what is going on, 
his good work will be wasted. 

Simulation is a form of pretense. In disguise, we have the principle of making one 
thing look like another and entirely different thing. In the misdirection of sense by 
means of simulation, we have the principle of giving apparent existence to things 
that do not exist, or presence to things that are absent. 

The billard ball feat, already cited in this chapter, serves to illustrate the three 
basic principles of misdirection in magic. In the gaze of the performer, and the 
pointing of the fingers of his right hand, we have the principle of distraction. In 
the extended position of his right hand, intended to convey the idea that the ball is 
not held therein, we have the principle of disguise. Lastly, in the partially closed 
fingers of the left hand, we have the principle of simulation. There appears to be 
something where, in reality, there is nothing. 

In mechanical devices also, simulation often plays a most important part. Usually 
it is employed for the purpose of retaining the form of something or somebody 
already removed. Examples of this method, from "The Vanishing Lady" to the 
coin dropped into a tumbler of water, will occur readily to all who know anything 
of magic. The converse method-that of simulating the form of a person or object 
not yet present-though not so much used as the former, is sufficiently familiar to 
need no special illustration. 

Upon this form of misdirection, little need be said. Its employment, both in 
manipulation and construction, must be governed by the circumstances of each 
particular case. The one important point in every instance alike, is to make sure 



that the working shall be "clean." On one hand, the simulation in itself must be 
efficient; and, on the other hand, all evidence that the person or thing simulated 
has either gone or not yet arrived must be entirely lacking. It is of no use to cover 
a bird-cage with a handkerchief containing a "fake" and expect the audience to 
believe that the cage is still there, if one effects the removal clumsily, or allows 
the fabric to blow under, as it could not were the cage not removed. If the 
simulation is not good, spectators cannot be expected to believe that the object 
simulated is where it is supposed to be. Nor can they be expected to believe, no 
matter how perfect the simulation, that an object still remains or has previously 
been in a certain place, if the getting-away or getting-in of that object is more or 
less in evidence. Cleanness, both in actual simulation and the procedure 
connected with it, is the one great essential. 

Misdirection, in either of its branches, is not confined to one particular sense. 
Sight, of course, is the sense most frequently concerned; but other senses also 
come in for their share of attention. Hearing, for instance, is misdirected when, in 
"The Aerial Treasury," coins appear to fall into the hat from the performer's right 
hand, when they really fall from his left. Touch is misdirected when a spectator 
thinks he drops a coin into a tumbler of water, though he drops in reality a disc of 
glass. Taste is misdirected when spectators believe themselves to be drinking 
innumerable choice beverages when, in reality, their drinks are merely 
compounds of a few special ingredients contained in a "Magic Kettle." In short, 
every sense is open to misdirection, and thus may be made to serve the ends of a 
skilful magician. 
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CHAPTER IV 
STYLES OF MAGIC 

In MAGIC, as in every other calling, the modern tendency is toward 

specialization. And, as may readily be imagined, each specialist is apt to regard 
his own particular branch as the most important, and to adopt a high-sounding 
title by virtue of his hypothetical supremacy. In any profession this latter 
tendency is objectionable, for obvious reasons. But in magic it has also the 
disadvantage of being utterly ridiculous. The technics of magic, as we have 
shown, are readily capable of classification according to the processes employed, 
but are quite incapable of reduction to any sort of system according to respective 
styles of practice. Since almost every magical experiment includes processes of 
various types and orders, it is impossible to classify performers according to their 
respective lines of work. 

Yet, for instance, there are performers who pride themselves upon being 
exponents of pure sleight-of-hand, and nothing else. There are others who boast 
of being stage illusionists, pure and simple. And so on, ad nauseam. What, after 
all, do such claims amount to? Nothing whatever! There is no such thing as a 
pure sleight-of-hand performer. Or, if there is, may the gods have pity on him. 
There is no such thing as a stage illusionist, pure and simple. Stage illusions 
which can be presented without the aid of some considerable amount of 
manipulative ability represent a class of inventions yet to be produced.. And so on 
and so forth, throughout the whole range of magic. It is necessary that every 
performer shall specialize, more or less, but there is no such thing as a true 
specialist in any given style of magic. 

By way of example, consider what can be done with pure sleight-of-hand. It is 
true, there are some classical experiments, such as "The Cups and Balls" and 
"The Aerial Treasury," in which sleight-of-hand alone is employed. But when one 
has exhausted the very limited resources represented by such experiments, "pure 






sleight-of-hand" ceases to exist. In order to show his audiences anything worth 
showing, the performer has to use contraptions which at once place his feats 
outside the limitations of pure sleight-of-hand. He becomes an "apparatus 
conjurer," a "stage illusionist"—or what you will. Whatever he may think to the 
contrary, he is no more a pure sleight-of-hand man than is the boy who has 
bought a half-guinea box of tricks. 

Similarly, the performer who prides himself upon being an "illusionist," and 
professes to look down upon the man who "does sleight-of-hand" is entirely at 
fault. His performances involve as much sleight-of-hand as do those of the man 
he pretends to despise. He is no more an "illusionist" than is his confrere, who 
scorns the title. He is as much a sleight-of-hand man as the other, who regards 
sleight-of-hand as the acme of magic. Such considerations, if only on account of 
their extreme novelty, may appear somewhat difficult to entertain. Nevertheless, 
in view of their undoubted truth, they have to be faced, and dealt with in the light 
of common sense. 

The final conclusion which facts compel one to adopt is that, on the whole, the 
most important order of magic is the physical. It is only by keeping abreast with 
the progress of physical science that magic can retain its hold upon the public. In 
ancient times, magic and progress were one. Today, the progress of physical 
science constantly tends to outrival the marvels of magic. Such being the case, it 
is hopeless for a magician to rely upon mere jugglery to maintain his art in the 
position it should hold in public regard. The day has gone by, and rightly so, 
when "hanky-panky" and "hocus-pocus" were powerful fetishes. To obtain and 
retain worthy estimation, the modern magician needs to be something of a 
scientist, and a thorough artist into the bargain. He should bring to bear upon his 
work every resource of modern progress that can be made available. 

Antagonism between various styles of magic is an idea that ought to be 
inconceivable. In every essential point of art and theory, all styles of magic are as 
one. When we come to the bedrock of the matter, we find there are only two 
definite styles in existence; and even these have no precise line of demarcation 
between them. They are, respectively, Parlor Magic and Stage Illusion. The 
consideration which mainly determines the category to which an experiment 
belongs is a particular suitability for presentation before either large or small 
audiences, as the case may be. But, as we all know, many experiments are 
suitable for audiences of any magnitude; and will prove effective upon a big 
stage, in no less degree than among a few guests at a private house. So even this 
broad basis of classifying magic according to style of work gives way, if too hard 
pressed. 


A performer, of course, may specialize in experiments with cards, coins, balls, 



mirrors, cabinets, glassware, threads, electricity, second sight, acoustics, peg-tops, 
tiddlywinks, or anything else that may suit him. But in specializations of that 
kind, there is nothing so vitally characteristic that any one of them can be said to 
represent a special branch of magic. In theory and in art alike, such 
differentiations are too slender to sustain any real class distinction. Still less are 
they capable of conferring upon their exponents any special claim to eminence in 
the art or practice of magic. Minor details concerning the methods or accessories 
a performer employs, and to which his procedure is confined, are too insignificant 
to create a definite style, to be set apart from the general practice and constitution 
of magic as a whole. 

The question of discriminating between the two legitimate styles of magic is one 
of great importance to every performer, without exception. Obviously, the choice 
of experiments must be governed by the conditions in which they have to be 
performed. Experiments that prove effective in a drawing-room are usually quite 
the reverse when presented upon the stage. On the other hand, those which create 
the greatest impression when exhibited upon the stage are usually either 
unsuitable for a drawing-room, or impossible to present in such cramped quarters. 
Size, of course, is the chief factor, though by no means the only one, in deciding 
whether an experiment is better suited to stage work or private performances. If 
the appliances and accessories requisite for an experiment are very large, they 
cannot readily be displayed in an ordinary room. If very small, they cannot be 
seen properly upon a large stage. In either case, there can be no good effect 
produced, owing to inappropriate conditions. Thus, the drawing-room magician, 
as a rule, confines his work to such objects as may be held in the hand, while the 
stage illusionist relies upon effects in which large objects are employed. 

This question of size, however, as we have said, is not the sole consideration 
involved in the selection of experiments adapted to the exigencies of a particular 
case. "The Aerial Treasury," for instance, is an excellent item for inclusion in a 
private performance. Nevertheless, we must not therefore conclude that it will not 
be effective on the stage. As a matter of fact, we all know that when properly 
performed it is most effective as a stage illusion. Conversely, there are many 
experiments, notably those with playing-cards, which are capable of being made 
very effective upon the stage, and yet are not on that account unsuited for private 
performance. On the contrary, experiments with playing-cards, in particular, can 
be shown in private with enhanced effect as compared with that produced on the 
stage. This is not because, as a rule, the audience in private can see the cards 
better than they can be seen by an audience in public. The latter can generally see 
such distinct objects quite well enough. No, it is because the average man 
believes there is some special virtue in being close to a magical performer while 
he is at work. One hears it said, again and again, "I stood within a yard of him all 
the time, and yet-." The rest can be filled in by the reader, from memory. 



Of course, anyone who knows anything of magic is aware that, more often than 
not, the spectator who stands at a performer's elbow, or faces him at the opposite 
side of a table, is far less likely to detect trickery than is the man who views him 
from the seat of a theater. It stands to reason that the man who has a performer in 
view from head to foot, is far more dangerous than one who is too close for 
making a comprehensive inspection. Matters of this kind, however, are only of 
importance in so far as they serve to impress upon magicians the fact that, when 
giving public performances, care in the exercise of misdirection is of far greater 
importance than is the case with performances given in private. Whatever belief 
to the contrary may be held by a large majority of persons, a magician ought 
never to forget that, on the stage, he is at a disadvantage in comparison with his 
favorable situation in private performances, as a rule; that is to say, of course, so 
long as he uses rational judgment in the choice of experiments for drawing-room 
work. Naturally, if he should be so ill-advised as to attempt feats which can be 
properly accomplished only in stage conditions, he would necessarily be 
handicapped in a dwelling-house of average size. Our comparison has reference 
only to such experiments as are effective either in public or in private. 

Briefly, then, in deciding the style of effects suitable for a certain occasion, every 
magician must be a law unto himself. There is no other law to guide him, beyond 
the very indefinite and often debatable rule that, for private work, small effects 
are usually preferable; and for stage work, large effects which involve the use of 
objects which can be seen easily at a distance. So much also depends upon the 
performer himself, upon his ability to turn certain situations to his own 
advantage, and upon the limitations which particular conditions impose upon his 
skill, that nobody but himself can decide this question. There are two styles of 
magic-large work and small. But there are also many experiments of an 
intermediate character; so many, in fact, that we have a regular gradation from the 
smallest effects to the largest. Therefore, in point of magnitude, it is quite 
impossible to draw a precise boundary line between parlor magic and stage 
illusion. The distinction is not exact, but unquestionably is only approximate. 

Apart from prejudice, one is bound to conclude that a performer's claim to 
exclusive specialization in any particular branch of magic must, to say the least, 
be very difficult to sustain. The sleight-of-hand man has to employ mechanical 
and other devices, which bring his work within the scope of physical magic. The 
stage performer or illusionist is equally dependent upon manual dexterity; for the 
simple reason that a mechanical experiment usually requires "working" no less 
than one that is purely manipulative. One may have all the requisite apparatus 
but, without the skill wanted for its proper handling, that apparatus can only be so 
much useless lumber. As for the specialist in mental magic, his work includes so 
many devices belonging to the manipulative and physical branches that his 



position in the art is, perhaps, the most difficult to define with accuracy. 

So much for the problematic classification of magicians according to style of 
work. We may now pass on to the surer ground of distinction based on the 
characteristic features of magical processes. In our next chapter we shall deal 
with the principles and methods which constitute the various types of process 
comprised in magic. The types themselves, being merely convenient groupings of 
more or less similar principles, need no special comment. Their respective 
characteristics are sufficiently illustrated by the general nature of their 
components. 
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CHAPTER V 

MANIPULATIVE PRINCIPLES 

Beginning with manipulative magic, it will be seen by referring to the 
previous table that this branch of the subject includes four types, the first on the 
list being Prearrangement. This, again, has three subdivisions with certain 
characteristics in common. They all relate to matters which the performer has to 
set in order before his experiment begins. We shall consider them in the order 
given. 

The principle of Collusion is one in which little merit exists. An effect depending 
upon this principle is simply a put-up job, by means of which the audience is 
actually deceived, instead of being dealt with legitimately. Nothing can be 
simpler than to employ an agent, who pretends to be an ordinary spectator and 
plays into the performer's hands in some preconcerted manner. This can hardly be 
regarded as a genuinely magical principle, though there may arise occasions when 
its use may be justified. As a rule, it is to be avoided as a form of procedure 
unworthy of a magician whose repute is of any value to him. 

Disposition, the principle next on the list, represents the prearrangement of 
accessories in a certain place or order, as required for the experiments about to be 
performed. Examples of this principle are provided by the stocking of cards, the 
loading of pockets or other receptacles, and the manifold details incidental to 
putting things where they will be wanted during a performance. 

Preparation relates to processes employed in tampering beforehand, in some 
unobtrusive manner, with accessories to be used later on. All devices by means of 
which articles are "doctored up" for some special purpose that has to be served 
later on, come under this heading. Marked cards give a familiar illustration of the 
principle. A more familiar, though less direct, illustration is found in the constant 
insistence by magicians upon the fact that their accessories are without 









preparation. We may remark, in passing, that this custom is more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. A direct repudiation, such as this, only serves to 
arouse suspicion about things in general, even though the article in question is 
proved entirely innocent. Better far, in most cases, is the indirect proof of honesty 
which allays suspicion instead of tending to create it. In certain instances, when 
an experiment depends for its success upon a strict examination of accessories, 
the disclaimer is bound to be made, in some form or other. But even then it is well 
to avoid direct reference to preparation or any other form of trickery. To assure 
the audience that a receptacle has no trap or false bottom, is about the surest way 
to make people think there may be something of the kind; whereas, had nothing 
been said about the matter, they might never have given it a thought. If the thing 
to be examined can be given into the hands of a spectator and, upon some pretext, 
he is caused to handle and inspect it in a manner that indirectly suggests the 
absence of trickery, that is bound to be more satisfactory than the common plan of 
bluntly inviting the man to satisfy himself that there is no trick in the thing. 

When, for instance, it is necessary to show that a pack of cards is free from 
preparation, rather than to ask a spectator to see that such is the case the 
performer would be wiser were he to request that some stranger oblige him by 
counting and shuffling the cards. Left at that, every useful purpose is served and 
no harm done. 

Under the general heading of Concealment, the first principle on the list is 
Covering. It includes all processes in which one action or object serves to screen 
another from view. Thus, any device for passing one object behind another, or 
performing an action that is required not to be seen, under the cover of a different 
movement altogether, is included in this type. Thus, dropping the hands while 
making the pass, or holding two cards together so as to appear but one only, may 
be cited in illustration of this principle. 

Disposal, the principle next in order, refers to processes by means of which 
objects are finally put out of sight during the course of an experiment. Dropping 
an article into the profonde, or other convenient receptacle, is a process of this 
type. Other examples will readily occur to the reader's memory. 

Retaining, the last of this particular group, is the principle of withholding from 
transit any object which should normally pass from one position to another. 
Palming a coin in the right hand, while appearing to place it in the left, is a 
process belonging to this category. 

In the general type of processes grouped under the heading of Interposition, the 
first principle set down is that of Loading. Interposition, of course, is the direct 
antithesis, of Concealment. It has to do with bringing into play something not 
employed previously; whereas Concealment indicates the putting away of things 



already at hand. The principle of Loading is eminently characteristic of its group. 
It is the most direct and most obvious method of bringing new material into a 
magical experiment. To cite examples in this instance would be superfluous. Even 
those who have but a nodding acquaintance with the principles of magic must 
well understand the nature of this particular item in our catalog. To prevent 
misunderstanding, however, we may point out that the process of loading consists 
in transferring a load from its hiding-place to the receptacle from which the 
contents of the load are to be produced. It does not consist in placing a load in a 
place where it can be got at when the time comes for loading it into the receptacle 
intended for it. A process of the latter type comes under the heading of 
Disposition. It is well to make this point clear, as there appears to be a certain 
amount of confusion about it. A performer may sometimes find it convenient to 
say that a chair, for instance, has been loaded, when he means that a load has been 
set behind a chair, ready for loading. In actual fact, his statement is quite correct; 
but, in a magical sense, it is not so. Still, so long as the point is clearly 
understood, and the disposition of a load is not taken to be the same thing as the 
act of loading, there is no importance in mere choice of words. The only thing 
that matters is that the meaning of magical terms shall not be subject to confusion, 
on account of the mixed medley in which their casual use is liable to involve 
them. 

We now come to the principle of Duplication. This includes all processes in 
which two objects are used where there is supposed to be only one. The familiar 
experiment in which a coin is apparently made to pass from one hand to another, 
usually through the performer's knees, is a good example of the uses to which this 
principle is applied. 

The principle of Substitution is nearly allied to the foregoing. The actual 
difference between them is that, while Duplication interposes an additional object 
to be used in conjunction with one exactly resembling it, Substitution brings in a 
new object to replace one that has been destroyed or otherwise put out of use. The 
experiment in which a card is torn up and apparently restored, with the exception 
of one piece held by a member of the audience, is based upon this principle. 

The last on the list of types comprised in manipulative magic is False Handling. 
Though not so precisely defined as the other types in this order, it is still 
sufficiently definite to warrant its standing as a special subdivision. As a matter of 
fact, several of the principles which belong to other groups may be said to 
represent modes of false handling. The three principles-Forcing, Securing, and 
Transposition-are, however, so distinctly different in their mode of application 
that they obviously form a separate group. For the characteristic feature common 
to them all and denoting the type they represent, we can find no better title than 
False Handling. 



Forcing is the principle of controlling the selection of a particular object from 
among a number, while appearing to allow an entirely free choice to be made. It 
is, in fact, a covert form of "Hobson's choice"—take which you like, but you will 
only get the one I intend you to have! Its most familiar application is the forcing 
of a certain card from a pack, spread out fanwise. Another met-hod is that 
employed in what is called "The Four Ace Trick," wherein a spectator is allowed 
to make a selection, and the performer interprets the meaning of the choice to be 
either that the chosen cards shall be used or set aside, according to whether or not 
they are those he wants to use. 

Securing is the principle involved in all manipulative processes for insuring the 
availability of a certain article in the event of its being required for use. It is 
closely allied to the principle of Retaining, already discussed. The latter, however, 
is based upon the concealment of an object; whereas the securing of an object 
does not necessarily imply that it is concealed. Further, a retained object is merely 
held back when being apparently passed on, while a secured object is one that is 
covertly held fast. Thus, when, in the act of passing a pack to be shuffled, certain 
stocked cards are palmed off, those cards are said to be retained. In a false 
shuffle, on the other hand, when certain stocked cards are prevented from being 
mixed with the others, the cards thus held in place are said to be secured. Again, 
in the trick known as "dealing seconds," the top card is secured, and by a process 
of substitution the second card is dealt instead. The principle, of course, is not 
confined to tricks in the handling of cards. It is the basis of every manipulation in 
which the position of an object, or the arrangement of objects in a particular 
order, is prevented from changing. 

The last principle in this group is that of Transposition. It implies the secret 
reversal of positions respectively occupied by two or more objects. The well- 
known card trick called the "pass" illustrates this principle; being a device for 
transposing the relative positions of the two half-packs. Any other manipulative 
process by means of which two objects are secretly made to change places will 
necessarily represent an embodiment of this principle. 

This brings us to the end of those principles and methods which are applicable to 
sleight-of-hand. They represent all that can be done in magic, by means of a 
performer's hands, apart from other physical aid. The limited number of such 
principles undoubtedly serves to indicate the fact that, in pure sleight-of-hand, a 
magician has but slender resources upon which to draw for his effects. Even so, 
the principles enumerated are not all purely manipulative in their application. A 
comparison of this list with that of principles available in physical magic will 
emphasize the limitations of unaided dexterity, in a manner that cannot fail to 
strike even a casual observer. 
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CHAPTER VI 

PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL MAGIC 

TURNING to the order of mental magic, under the general heading of Thought 
Transference , the first principle on the list is that of Code Work. So-called 
"second sight" is an example of the manner in which this principle is applied to a 
code of words. There are, however, in addition to verbal devices, many other 
tricks in which the code principle is employed. Audible and visible signals of 
many kinds have been arranged to form a variety of codes, for the general 
purpose of conveying information secretly. Signals by touch are equally 
available, when circumstances permit. 

The most familiar code, of course, is the Morse, in which signals consisting of 
long and short sounds, movements or other impulses, are combined in various 
ways to form signs representing letters and numerals. By such means, messages 
can be spelled out more or less slowly. The usual method is to employ, in 
conjunction with the signal code, a tabular code similar to those used in cable 
telegraphy, in which the entries represented by brief signs, contain a 
comparatively large amount of information. This device is too well known to 
need special description. The most efficient application of the principle known as 
code-work is found in the performance of those who combine various devices, or 
at any rate do not confine themselves to one particular device or form of code. 
Such performances are necessarily more effective and more inscrutable than can 
possibly be the case with but one single device. The-so-called "silent" thought 
transference is very often silent only in the name, the performers talking almost as 
much as in the case in the ordinary "second sight" business. But, where the feats 
are actually performed in silence, visible signals are generally used. In fact, some 
exponents of the truly silent device, when presenting their experiments, might 
almost be mistaken for playmates in the game of "Here we go round the mulberry 
bush," so pronounced are the signals they adopt. In other instances, the silence is 
only apparent, not real. The signals are conveyed by audible means, but not such 










as are evident to the audience. 


Secret Speech is the principle of conveying messages from one person to another 
by means of some concealed device, such as a speaking tube. When this principle 
is employed, it usually necessitates the intervention of a third person, by whom 
the actual speaking is done, from some position more or less remote. In this case, 
obviously, additional means are requisite for conveying to the intermediary the 
information to be transmitted. 

Secret Conveyance of Documents is a principle which, like the preceding, can 
only be used with the assistance of some physical device. It consists in the actual 
passing on of written or printed matter, the recipient having facilities for reading 
it in private. "Billet reading," as usually performed by two persons, illustrates the 
application of this principle to a device for learning the contents of sealed 
envelopes. 

Duplicate Reading is the principle of using two similar books, newspapers, or 
what not, one being in the hands of the audience and the other made available 
secretly to a performer. A certain page or paragraph having been selected, 
particulars are signalled to the, performer, who turns to the place notified and 
proceeds to read out the chosen words, apparently from the publication held by 
the spectator seated at a distance. 

Under the general heading of Memorization, there are only two principles which 
have any claim to special characteristics. These are Artificial Memory and 
Counting Down. The former, of course, consists in the adaptation to magical 
purposes, of the methods of mnemonics or other systems devised for assisting or 
training one's memory. The principle is useful, not only in combination with 
devices of other kinds, but even as the basis for experiments in which memory 
alone is involved. The memorization, for instance, of a number of articles in 
prescribed order, the list being read over once only to the performer, has proved 
to be a most interesting item in magical entertainments. There are some persons 
whose memories are sufficiently retentive to enable them to perform this feat 
without the aid of artificial memory. They are, however, few in number. 

Counting Down is the principle of committing to memory the order in which 
certain objects in a series are arranged. The purpose is to enable the performer to 
know what will follow in succession, should circumstances render that 
knowledge useful to him. This principle is largely adopted by gambling sharps in 
connection with card games. When it is the sharp's turn to deal, he memorizes the 
names and order of as many cards as he is able, while in the act of collecting the 
pack together. Making a false shuffle, he leaves the memorized cards undisturbed 



in the middle of the pack. When the pack is cut, the known sequence is brought, 
in all probability, near to the top. Thus, when the cards are dealt, a glance at his 
own hand will show him a great deal about those of his partner and opponents 
alike. The method may readily be adapted to magical purposes, and should be 
more generally recognized as a valuable aid in the invention of new experiments 
with cards. 

The principles relating to the type of magic called Divination, are three in 
number, viz.-Clairvoyance, Discovery, and Prediction. They are, however, 
subtypes, rather than actual principles-forms of divination rather than 
fundamental methods embodied in the devices used for divination. Nevertheless, 
it is difficult to prescribe any form of classification more suitable in the present 
instance. As they stand, the terms speak for themselves. In practice, the devices 
assignable to each particular group are, primarily, related to principles of other 
types, and therefore need no special comment in this place. 
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CHAPTER VII 

MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES 


VVE NOW come to magic of the physical order, and processes of the 
mechanical type. The principle first on the list is that of Outer Casing. This 
consists in the covering of an object with a superficial casing, removable at will. 
The casing may form a double or extra thickness, in exact replica of the real 
object, or may have a shape entirely different from the object it encloses. The first 
of these forms is illustrated by the "half-shell" used in billiard ball manipulation, 
and by the metal cover fitting closely over and painted to resemble a large 
wooden die. The second form of casing is represented by the "Passe-Passe" 
experiment, in which a bottle covers the glass with which it apparently changes 
place. Numerous examples of both forms will readily occur to the reader. 

The next mechanical principle is that of Concealed Access. This may not be, 
perhaps, the best title available for the principle to which it relates, but we can 
think of none better. It implies a secret device by means of which any person or 
thing is enabled to pass through something that appears impenetrable, or to get at 
something that seems isolated beyond all human possibility of approach. Traps, 
sliding panels, removable parts et hoc genus omne, are devices in which this 
principle is involved. 

Secret Cavity or Receptacle is the principle upon which all devices for the 
concealment of an object within an apparently solid structure may be said to 
depend. False bottoms, secret drawers, bellows tables, hollow stems, double lids, 
and so on, are examples of tricks upon this principle. 

Diverse Formation is a principle of very common use in magic. It relates to 
appliances which, though apparently similar in every respect, are either wholly or 
in part unlike in structure. It is a principle common to many kinds of "prepared" 
apparatus. Thus, bevelled coins, for example, are of diverse formation. In external 








appearance they resemble genuine coins, with the ordinary square edges. The 
bevelling is so slight that it can be detected only by careful examination. It is, 
however, sufficient to insure that, when spun, the coin shall fall with its larger 
diameter upward. Cards with dissimilar halves, with convex or concave sides, 
with ends of different widths, and so forth, are devices upon this principle. 

A good example of Diverse Formation is to be found in "The Chinese Rings." 
Here we have a number of rings, apparently identical in structure and condition. 
But, in reality, the case is far otherwise. Some few of the rings, it is true, are what 
they appear to be-genuinely solid and single. Of the others, one has a gap in it, 
and the rest are linked up in pairs and threes. It depends upon the adroitness of the 
performer to convey to his audience the impression that each and every ring is 
given out singly for examination, apparently proving the whole number to be 
identical in every respect. Any contrivance in which an unobtrusive alteration in 
shape is the essential feature will come under this heading. 

Closely allied to the foregoing is the principle of Double Facing. It is sufficiently 
familiar, in connection with playing cards, to render comment superfluous. 

Concealed Mechanism or Motive Power, also, is a principle that is well known, 
even to those who know little else of magic. There are innumerable devices and 
places for the concealment of mechanical trickeries. So vast, indeed, is the range 
covered by this section that, without unduly occupying space, it is impossible to 
give even a list of the chief forms of apparatus in which the principle is 
commonly embodied. Broadly, we may say that most appliances in which a trick 
is concealed are included in this group. Thus, the trick by means of which the 
performer is enabled to escape from a locked and corded box is an example of 
such mechanism; since concealed access alone cannot meet the case. A mere trap 
or sliding panel is out of the question-assuming, of course, the relative 
dimensions of box and performer entail a close fit, and that the rope is sufficient 
and properly applied. There must, necessarily, be some form of concealed 
mechanism comprised in the trick, whereby the performer releases himself and 
restores the box to its former state. In this, as in other instances where the trick by 
which a magical result is produced consists in mechanism, the existence or nature 
of which is unknown to the audience, that trick comes under the present heading. 
Incidentally, we may remind the reader that a "box trick" is the trick embodied in 
a box-not the feat of escaping from a box. 

Concealed Connection is another mechanical principle, of the utmost familiarity 
to magicians and public alike. It is one of the three principles usually quoted, by 
that section of the public whose only delight at a magical performance is to 
explain (?) how everything is "done." The explanation given by such people, 
when fully engaged in showing their cleverness at a magician's expense, as a rule 



consists in either "wires," "machinery," or "mirrors." It may be that the effect 
could not possibly be produced by either wires, machinery, or mirrors, but that is 
of no consequence. The fact that, if the effect were actually produced by such 
means, it would be an absolute miracle, does not matter in the least. "Make it 
wires!" says the busybody, and "wires" it is, unless it may happen to be 
machinery or mirrors. This sort of chatter, if loud enough, will always enhance 
the enjoyment of surrounding spectators. In some cases of the kind, we have seen 
printed on the faces of those around a chatterer, enjoyment so unspeakably 
sincere that it would be unspeakable-in public, at any rate. But, if they only had 
that nuisance alone-my word! However, these common occurrences serve to show 
that the principle of concealed connection is one of the most familiar in the whole 
range of magic. From the slender thread that lifts the "rising cards" to the heavy 
"pull" that snatches away the cloth thrown over a vanishing lady, the purposes to 
which this principle is applied in the service of magic are infinite in number and 
variety. 

Last on the list of mechanical principles, we have Invisible Suspension. This, of 
course, is closely allied to concealed connection. The precise difference between 
the two is this: In the case of connection, invisibility is by no means essential and 
some form of apparent action at a distance is implied. On the other hand, 
invisibility is the first essential in the present case, and no action other than that of 
sustaining a certain weight in mid-air is implied. Partial suspensions, such as that 
associated with "The Fakir of Oolu," more correctly belong to the group of 
concealed mechanism; since the upright rod provides obvious possibilities for the 
intervention of mechanical support. A truly invisible suspension is one in which 
the weight supported is apparently isolated from all possible contact with material 
objects by which mechanical connection may be concealed. For this reason, the 
method of suspension in which the support is derived from a rod passing through 
the stage, behind the performer who "assists," is a concealed mechanical device, 
rather than an invisible suspension. 

The application of this present principle is not entirely confined to the professed 
purpose of mysteriously causing a person or object to float in space. It is also of 
great utility in giving to heavy objects the appearance of lightness. This method 
was first introduced in connection with the illusion called "Cleopatra's Needle," in 
which a light framework, containing one or even two performers, could be 
handled with ease-the weight contained within being invisibly counterbalanced. 
De Kolta afterward adopted the method in his well-known illusion "Le Cocon." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

OPTICAL PRINCIPLES 

AmONG principles of the optical type, the first is Mirror Masking . It is well 

known in connect-ion with devices such as "The Sphinx," where mirrors radiating 
from the center of a curved: or polygonal recess, and having their edges hidden 
by the legs of a table, are used to conceal a person behind them. 

The Reflected Image principle is the converse of the preceding. Instead of 
masking an object, the mirrors serve to make an object appear where, in reality, 
none exists. The illusion introduced by Professor Pepper at the London 
Polytechnic, and known to magicians as "The Walker Illusion," illustrates this 
principle excellently. 

With Professor Pepper and the Polytechnic is also associated the introduction of 
Transparent Reflectors. The mention of "Pepper's Ghost" is a sufficient 
description of the method and its mode of application to magical purposes. 

Lantern Projection has been employed in magic, almost from the date of its 
invention by Kircher. It is, however, seldom employed by modern magicians. 
Except in an unusually clear atmosphere, the beam of light from the lantern is so 
distinctly visible, and the need for complete or semi-darkness so objectionable, 
that the possibilities of this principle are limited within very narrow bounds. 

Background Work is the principle of masking by means of a screen, having the 
same color as a plain background against which it is seen. It has long been used in 
small effects, such as the appearance of objects within frames with black centers; 
the objects produced being temporarily concealed by pieces of black material, 
snatched away at the proper moment. Its adaptation to stage illusions proper was 
made by de Kolta, at the Egyptian Hall, London, in 1886. The title of "Black 
Magic," adopted by him for the act in which this invention was employed, has 









since become a technical term, denoting the use of the background principle with 
black material. In this sense, however, the term is liable to create false 
impressions. Firstly, it suggests that the use of black against black, in any way 
whatever, is a device which de Kolta claimed to have invented. Secondly, it 
suggests that de Kolta's invention was limited to black alone. Such ideas are by 
no means in accordance with the facts. Reference to de Kolta's patent will show 
that his invention relates to the obliteration of visible contour by the destruction 
of shadow, and that any color whatever may be used in connection with it. In 
practice, the distinction between de Kolta's invention and previous applications of 
this principle may be said to consist in the production of effects upon a large 
scale, as compared with the concealment of small objects. 

Chiaroscuro is a principle depending upon variations of shade and tint for the 
creation of deceptive appearances. The painting of a flat surface to resemble a 
concavity or convexity will represent an application of this principle. Similarly, 
the disguising of a hollow or projection to resemble a plain surface will equally 
fall within this category of devices. An example is the sunken cavity, used as a 
receptacle for small articles, in what appears to be a flat table-top, decorated with 
a painted or inlaid pattern. 
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CHAPTER IX 

ACOUSTIC PRINCIPLES 

In THE field of acoustics, the principles available for magical purposes are but 

few. But those are extremely valuable, principally in combination with methods 
of other types. There are, it is true, one or two well-known inventions in which 
this branch of physics has been made the basis for illusionary devices; but, as a 
rule, it is applied to magic only as an adjunct, and by way of subsidiary effect. 

The first principle of this type is that of Mock Sound. It comprises all devices for 
the simulation of characteristic noises, such as normally occur in certain 
circumstances but would be lacking when things are not precisely what they 
seem. In magic it often happens that, since the things done and the things used are 
not exactly what they appear to be, sounds that would naturally accompany 
certain operations do not necessarily occur at the appropriate moments. Thus, if 
what appears to be a heavy weight is in reality nothing more than an inflated 
envelope, no sound will accompany the action of putting it down upon a carpeted 
stage. Therefore, in order to complete the illusion, it is desirable that, at the 
proper instant, the sound of a weight coming in contact with the floor be imitated. 

In this case, of course, the best imitation is the real thing, a weight being dropped 
off-stage, as near as may be to the imitation article. The chief point would be to 
make sure that sound and action coincide. Otherwise, the "artistic verisimilitude" 
must become not a trifle worse than useless. In some cases, the sound 
accompanying a secret operation resembles that incidental to the operation 
apparently performed, thus avoiding all need for other simulation. An instance of 
this is the chinking of coins when conveyed into the palm of one's hand, while 
they appear to be thrown from one hand to the other. The devices for imitating 
characteristic sounds are many and of various kinds. Some are mechanical, like 
the "ticker" which gives the sound of a watch. Others are manual, like the simple 
devices used for imitating the rattling of covered objects which are not under the 









cover. Such methods, in common with the generality of this type, are well 
understood and require no particular reference in this place. 

Conveyance of Sound is a principle which, at first sight, would seem to be 
capable of wide development in connection with magic. 

The fact is, however, that the practical difficulties to be overcome in rendering 
the mode of conveyance secret or (at the least) not easy of detection, are very 
great. The conveyance of messages by speaking-tube a method formerly used in 
certain forms of so-called "second-sight," can scarcely be regarded as an 
adaptation of the present principle. This particular group of acoustic devices, 
properly speaking, includes only those intended for the conveyance of sounds 
audible to the audience. The illusion known as "The Invisible Orchestra" is an 
example of tricks upon this principle. In that invention, the sound was conveyed 
by wooden rods from instruments below the stage to their counterparts above. 
Another trick belonging to this group is that which was used in connection with 
"The Speaking Head" illusion. In that instance, the sound was carried by tube to a 
wide-mouthed orifice, and received in another attached to the head itself and 
thence to the mouth, from which the sounds were supposed to emanate. The 
device, however, was not very satisfactory in its operation. As may be 
anticipated, sounds so conveyed would obviously have their origin elsewhere 
than in the head itself. These two examples will suffice to indicate the nature of 
the drawbacks inherent to this principle, from a magical standpoint. 

The Disguise of Sound is a principle seldom employed in magic, except in so far 
as it relates to drowning one sound by another. The converse application is that of 
preventing the occurrence of sounds, which would otherwise disclose operations 
intended to be kept secret. The latter object, however, is usually attained by 
physical means, rather than by the aid of acoustic principles. Thus the disguise of 
sound would 'ordinarily consist in the prevention of sounds not wanted and the 
substitution of sounds required. 
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CHAPTER X 

ELECTRICAL PRINCIPLES 

In ELECTRICITY, we have a branch of physics that has rendered substantial 

aid to the cause of magic. The vast reputation gained by Robert-Houdin was in no 
small degree due to the facilities which, in its early days, electricity placed at the 
disposal of magicians. At the present time, no doubt, the continual spread of 
scientific knowledge has robbed electrical processes of their former mystery to a 
very great extent. We cannot now hang up a drum with electrical tappers 
concealed inside it, and expect an audience to be mystified by hearing that drum 
played invisibly. The day for that sort of thing has gone by, never to return. Yet, 
in spite of its shorn grandeur, electricity still remains a most valuable servant to 
the magician who takes the trouble to become its master. 

Among magicians at large, there exists some prejudice against electricity, on the 
ground of its supposed uncertainty. There is an idea that electrical devices are 
essentially unreliable, and are subject to frequent failure at critical moments. It 
may be said at once, so far as electricity itself is concerned, that this charge of 
alleged unreliability is entirely without foundation. And with regard to electrical 
appliances, when a failure occurs it is due to some mechanical fault, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred; and the fact of electricity being used as the motive power 
has nothing to do with the matter. If only the apparatus is properly constructed 
and installed, the electricity upon which its operation depends may be relied upon 
absolutely. There is no form of energy more certain in its action. But if the 
construction and installation of the mechanical devices are not efficiently carried 
out, there are bound to be failures and many of them. Then, in all probability, the 
blame will fall unjustly upon the electricity; instead of falling, as it ought, upon 
the tinker who made the appliances and the landscape gardener who put them in 
place. 


It may be admitted, without argument, that the conditions in which electricity has 










to act when used for magical purposes, differ immensely from those with which it 
is normally associated elsewhere. The devices it has to control, when used in 
magic, are necessarily "tricky" in both structure and operation. For this reason, a 
motive power such as that of electricity, which depends for its efficiency upon the 
making of proper connections, necessitates some care in adaptation to the special 
circumstances of the case. This simply means that, if worked by electricity, tricky 
devices of faulty construction are more liable to play tricks than if they are 
operated mechanically. The moral is that string and sealing wax, not to mention 
elastic bands and tintacks, are not fit associates for electricity. Primitive materials 
of that nature may consort well enough with a box of conjuring tricks, as 
advertised; but an agent so refined as electricity demands other and better means 
for its employment. 

The first principle set down in this group is the Conveyance of Power through 
Supports. Here, of course, entirely stationary and solid supports are understood. 

In other types of physical magic, there are devices by which power is conveyed 
through pillars, legs, cords, chains, or what not, to the appliances thereby 
supported. But in those other types, the devices must include some mechanical 
trickery in their construction, and some movement of or within the support itself. 
In the case of electricity, no such requirement exists. Electrical energy demands 
for its conveyance nothing beyond a continuous metallic circuit—a "line-wire" 
leading the current from a battery to the device it operates and a "return-wire" 
completing the circuit by leading back again to the battery. Thus two conductors 
are always necessary for electrically operated mechanism. These may readily be 
formed, either in or by the supports themselves. If the support is in itself a 
conductor, it will require to be insulated from all other conductors except the 
battery connection. If it is a non-conductor, a metallic core or other conducting 
attachment must be provided. Obviously, there must be two supports at least, if 
the current is actually conducted thereby. If there is only a single support, an 
insulated path must be provided internally. The double path being available, all 
that remains is to make sure of good contact between the ends of the two 
conductors and their appropriate connections. All being in order, one has only to 
press the button and electricity will do the rest. 

The next electrical principle on the list is that of Trigger Action by Electric 
Current. In this, we have a means which should be useful for many purposes in 
the practice of magic. We say it should be so, because it has not as yet been 
adopted as frequently as its merits appear to deserve. The principle consists in the 
use of an electromagnet for releasing a motive power already stored up in a piece 
of apparatus. Thus any form of clockwork may be started or stopped, by moving 
its detent electrically. A supply of compressed air may be turned on and off, a 
spring released, or a weight allowed to fall. In short, there are a thousand and one 
operations in which trigger action is used, that may be most conveniently 



controlled by an electromagnet. There is also a great advantage in the fact that the 
magnet need have no contact with the device it moves. Its attraction will pass 
through all substances save those which are themselves magnetic. Therefore, so 
long as the distance across which the action has to take effect is not too great, the 
magnet and its "keeper" may be insulated from each other entirely. 

The "Crystal Casket" of Robert-Houdin had another form of trigger-action by 
electric current. At a given instant, a wire, electrically heated, was caused to 
release coins concealed within the structure of the casket. Many devices of a 
similar character have been employed from time to time. The modern tendency, 
however, appears to be to rely upon threads, and primitive contrivances of that 
nature, rather than to adopt the more refined electrical methods. In some 
instances, no doubt, limitations of space would prevent the use of an electro¬ 
magnetic release; but, more often than not, it is possible to find room for some 
compact form of magnet. Therefore, it seems a pity that this convenient agency 
should be allowed to fall into such undeserved neglect. 

The principle of communication by means of Electrotelegraphy or Telephony is 
so well understood, and its utility and convenience for special purposes of magic 
are so obvious, that nothing need be said about it by way of explanation or 
illustration. 
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CHAPTER XI 

CHEMICAL AND MOLECULAR 
PRINCIPLES 

THE APPLICATION of Chemistry to the production of magical effects is of 

ancient date. Among the earliest technical records are to be found descriptions of 
experiments upon a chemical basis. Not always strictly magical, it is true; but, 
very often, of a nature well adapted to the requirements of magic, as we regard it 
today. Of the former kind, the experiment sometimes described as being designed 
"To terrify with a great Noise without Gunpowder" is an example. "To seem to 
turn Water into Wine," however, is one of the very old experiments which are not 
yet out of date, and probably will survive for many generations to come. Indeed, 
so far as chemical magic is concerned, many of the older books strike one as 
being very nearly as up-to-date as are some of the most modern. The ancient 
textbooks, of course, contain descriptions of hypothetical effects, presumably 
supposed to have a chemical basis, but which, in the light of common sense, can 
be regarded only as survivals of superstition. Such an experiment, or series of 
experiments, is that "Of Magical Lights, Lamps, Candles, etc.," quoted in "The 
Conjuror's Repository ," a book published toward the end of the eighteenth 
century. The weird and wonderful effects attributed to the burning of certain oily 
compounds prescribed in the description given, seem to a modern reader the 
conceptions of a disordered intellect. Still, there is every reason to suppose that 
the authors who wrote that kind of nonsense had implicit faith in the nostrums 
they mentioned. We are bound to believe that, in describing some impossible and 
horrible thing as "both easy and pleasant to do," they had every confidence in 
their own veracity. Not only so, they had equal confidence in the reliability of 
those other persons, from whom their information had been derived. Needless to 
say, the writers could never have tried the experiments for themselves; or the 
failures they must inevitably have experienced would, at least, have convinced 
them that the word "easy" was out of place in their account of the matter. 









The first chemical principle in the list is the Apparent Transformation of 
Substance. In most cases, the transformation is not only apparent, but also real. 

An illustration of this fact is seen in the experiment, already mentioned, of 
turning water into wine. The transformation is brought about by effecting a real 
change of chemical combination. The effect, however, is only apparent, in the 
sense that the supposed water and wine are not both what they appear to be. The 
water, perhaps, may be genuine-perhaps not. But, in any event, one may feel 
certain that what is apparently wine has nothing of the grape in its composition. 
Still, even that characteristic is not uncommon among commercial vintages, 
unrelated to the practice of magic. 

What we mean, then, by the "apparent" transformation of substance is the 
changing of what appears to be a particular material or product (e.g., water) into 
what appears to be one of entirely different nature or composition (e.g., wine). 
This principle is often employed in combination with mechanical devices, 
whereby the chemical changes are supplemented and rendered more impressive. 
By such means, the effect produced is made far more striking than would be the 
case were chemistry alone employed. It may be accepted as a general rule that, 
with a mechanical amplification of some suitable kind, skilfully contrived and 
efficiently manipulated, any form of chemical change is likely to become far 
more valuable in magic than it could possibly be made apart from such 
embellishment. 

The principle of Ignition by chemical means is especially familiar in connection 
with chlorate of potash and sugar, the igniting reagent being sulphuric acid. 
Undoubtedly, the cleanest and safest method for bringing the acid into contact 
with the other ingredients, as and when required, is that of confining it within 
capillary tubes of glass, sealed at either end. One of these tubes, together with a 
pinch of chlorate mixture, being twisted up in a scrap of "flash-paper," a slight 
pressure serves to break the tube and, thus liberating the acid, to ignite the whole. 

The principle of chemical ignition, however, is by no means confined to this 
special device in magic. There are many other reactions, by which heat or flame 
may be produced, and which are equally adaptable to the magician's 
requirements. Notably, the spontaneous combustion resulting from the application 
of water to potassium is commonly used in connection with "fire-bowls," as they 
are called. These appliances are, generally speaking, made in the form of shallow 
dishes, the edges of which are deeply recurved, and their centers fitted with 
upright metallic points. A pellet of potassium being impaled upon the central pin, 
the bowl is turned edgewise up and a sufficient quantity of water and sulphuric 
ether poured into the hollow rim. So long as the bowl remains edge up, nothing 
happens beyond evaporation of ether. But as soon as the vessel is turned into a 
horizontal position, the water comes into contact with the potassium; the 


hydrogen liberated by the chemical combination that ensues is ignited by the 
resultant heat and in turn sets fire to the ether. 

Whatever form of chemical ignition is adopted, the means for conveying the 
flame to the material finally burned must receive some consideration. Usually the 
ignition is applied to some readily combustible substance, such as the flash-paper 
or ether already mentioned. In some special cases, handkerchiefs or other fabrics 
of cotton are treated with the nitro-sulphuric acid used in making flash-paper— 
thus being converted into a true gun-cotton. These, of course, are readily fired by 
chemical reagents. But when some slow-burning substance has to be ignited, the 
semi-explosive combustion of such mixtures as that of sugar and potassium 
chlorate is too short in duration to act with certainty. Instead of setting fire to the 
substance that requires burning, the sudden flash may only produce smoldering. 
Therefore, it becomes necessary to supplement the chemical device by some 
material, sufficiently rapid in combustion to be instantly lighted, but not so rapid 
as to burn out before the intended substance has caught fire. For this purpose, 
there is probably nothing better than an ordinary match. Consequently, if the 
latter is used, mechanical ignition may be found no less convenient and far less 
complicated than any chemical method. 

Change of Color by Chemical Reaction is, properly speaking, and apart from 
change of substance, a principle seldom used in practical magic. It relates 
exclusively to change of color without change of form or substance; and must not 
be confused with such incidental color changes as occur in experiments that relate 
to the apparent changing of one substance to another. The general mode of 
application consists in treating a fabric or other material with some chemical 
which, when acted upon by another and thus modified either in chemical 
composition or physical condition, changes its former hue completely. The blue 
coloration of litmus in the presence of an alkali, and its change to red when acted 
upon by an acid, may be quoted as an example of such effects in general. Again, 
the bleaching action of sulphurous acid, either in the form of vapor or in its 
nascent state, as liberated by chemical reaction is a well-known means for 
destroying color. It is commonly used in experiments with supposed ink and 
water, the acid being liberated from sodium hyposulphite, as a rule. In fact, many 
of the reagents used in producing apparent change of substance or composition 
are equally applicable to change of color alone. 

Invisible Writing is a principle almost as old as the hills. Ovid, for instance, 
mentions several devices by which messages can be written invisibly, even upon 
a vehicle so unsuspicious as the skin of a lady's serving-maid, and rendered 
legible by the person for whom they are intended. The ancient textbooks of magic 
contain numerous recipes for secret writing; a large proportion, however, being 
manipulative in character rather than chemical, come under the heading of 



preparation. Still the principle of invisible writing by chemical agency was 
perfectly familiar to the ancients, as the recipes for "Sympathetic Inks" and so 
forth clearly prove. In a general sense, it may be said that this present principle is 
but a special application of that relating to color changes in general. Chemical 
reactions which are applicable to change of color upon a larger scale, will often 
apply equally well to the writing of messages with colorless liquids, which may 
be colored by special treatment. 

Molecular principles, in so far as they relate to magic, are so nearly allied to those 
of chemistry that it is difficult to dissociate one from the other. We have an 
illustration of this general difficulty in the color changes produced in litmus by 
the action of acids and alkalies, respectively. Although the litmus becomes blue in 
the presence of an alkali and red when made acid, there is no reason to suppose 
that any definite chemical change accompanies the change in color. Again, when 
the mixture of two chemical solutions produces a solid compound, the physical 
difference is undoubtedly due to a change in chemical combination. The change 
of color in litmus, and the change of state from liquid to solid in the chemical 
mixture, are both molecular in character. Yet the first cannot occur in the absence 
of chemical reagents, while the second is absolutely dependent upon chemical 
combination. Therefore, it is advisable to limit the molecular group of magical 
processes to those in which chemistry has clearly no prominent part. 
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CHAPTER XII 

MAGICAL INVENTIONS 

The IMPORTANCE of the subject dealt with in this chapter can admit of no argument 

whatever. Both practically and theoretically, it is one of the most vital topics comprised in the 
whole range of magical studies. From a technical standpoint, it represents the goal toward 
which the aims of every honorable magician are directed, when seeking to add to his repertoire- 
and, incidentally, to his reputation. 

Like all else in the world, magic cannot stand still. It must either advance with the times, or fall 
behind them. And, in this connection, the one quality which above all others is essential to 
progress is novelty. Without novelty in some form or other, nothing can be achieved in the way 
of progress. Every step forward is necessarily a new step. It breaks new ground, opens up new 
views, and involves a definite change of position. In short, it represents novelty in every sense 
of the word. In magic, as in all other forms of applied science, the terms novelty and invention 
are synonymous. Without invention there can be no novelty; and without novelty there can be 
no invention. In view of these facts, it is evident that any treatise upon magical technics, in 
which the subject of invention is not dealt with, must be incomplete and unsatisfactory. 

In the present chapter, therefore, we shall discuss the nature of magical inventions, and the 
means by which such inventions may be evolved. Not, let it be understood, the means whereby 
all the inventions in magic have been and are to be made. There are constantly being produced, 
in every branch of human activity, inventions which even their own inventors could not trace to 
a definite origin. It is quite possible, however, to demonstrate certain means, available to those 
who seek real advancement, by the aid of which the work of invention may be greatly 
facilitated, and in some instances actually brought to completion. It is in this connection that the 
value of theoretical study is most prominently displayed. 

There can be little doubt that, however interesting in itself the theory of magic may be, it will 
receive but scant attention from those who live by magic unless the study of this particular 
branch of the subject can be shown to have a monetary value. It is not in human nature to adopt 







any other attitude upon such a question. The man who has his living to gain is bound to give his 
chief attention to the making of profits. So, if there is no money to gain by the study of theory, 
most men will give theory the coldest of cold shoulders. But, as it happens, technical theory 
usually is worth money to those who understand it. In the case of magic, no less than in other 
callings of a professional character, the results to which theoretical knowledge may lead can be 
valued in shekels of gold and shekels of silver. 

That novelties connected with magic are extremely valuable, must be patent to all. The avidity 
with which such novelties are sought on every hand, to say nothing of the importance attached 
to them by their inventors, would suffice to prove their value even if all other evidence were 
lacking. Hence, if it can be shown that the theory of magic constitutes a substantial aid to the 
production of novelties, its importance to the welfare of magicians will need no further 
demonstration. That is what we propose to show. 

We feel sure that much of the plagiarism, too common among magicians, is due to the fact that 
writers upon magical topics have usually given but little incentive to original effort. Instead of 
putting forward stimulating suggestions, the rule has been to deal only with bald statements and 
descriptions which, apart from higher knowledge, can only foster a spirit of servile imitation. In 
the unwarrantable glorification of "how it is done," the far more worthy consideration of "how 
to do what has not yet been done" seems to have been almost entirely forgotten. The beaten 
track, and that only in disconnected sections, is what the student of magic apparently is 
expected to regard as his sole field of investigation. The need for seeking new paths, or even for 
tracing the connection between familiar sections of the old track, is an idea of which one 
seldom if ever receives a hint. To some extent, at any rate, we hope to remedy this very 
prevalent fault. By indicating sources of inspiration available to all, and pointing out systematic 
methods of working, we may possibly aid original effort on the part of some who have hitherto 
been content to snatch at crumbs, so to speak, from the tables of other men. 

In the first place, then, we must define what constitutes an invention, magical or otherwise. This 
is extremely necessary, because so many people have but vague ideas upon the subject. Some 
do not realize the difference between an invention and a discovery. Others do not even realize 
the difference between an invention and an idea. Yet it should be obvious to all that an 
invention must necessarily be an example of applied science. Therefore, even the newest 
discovery or the newest idea cannot be regarded as an invention. It is only when the discovery 
has been embodied in some particular device, or the idea has been worked out in some practical 
form, that we have an invention. And even then the invention relates to the particular 
construction or method involved, and not necessarily to the discovery or the idea upon which 
the invention has been based. 

For example, let us take the case of the steam-engine. It is commonly said that this invention 
was made by James Watt. But, was it? Certainly not! Hero of Alexandria constructed a steam- 
engine two thousand years before Watt's invention was made. Must we then, ascribe to Hero the 
invention of the steam-engine? By no means. His invention and the nineteenth century steam- 



engine are as unlike as chalk and cheese. The simple fact is that nobody invented the steam- 
engine, but various persons have invented various kinds of steam-engines. Among those 
persons, James Watt takes a prominent place as the inventor of that form of engine in which the 
pressure of steam is utilized by means of cylinder and piston. Thus, the use of steam pressure as 
a source of energy is a general principle, to which nobody can lay claim. It is an obvious 
application of the discovery that steam can produce pressure. The utilization of a reciprocating 
piston, as a means for converting the molecular energy of steam into mechanical or kinetic 
energy, is a specific principle, with the development of which James Watt must for all time be 
associated. Hero's invention was based upon another specific principle, differing entirely from 
that of Watt, viz:—the reaction, upon a movable arm, of steam escaping at right angles to it. It is 
the same form of -reaction that causes a sky rocket to ascend, and which, as derived from water 
pressure, was utilized in the invention known as Barker's Mill. The converse principle, that of 
producing motion by the direct action of escaping steam instead of by its reaction, has been 
adopted by Parsons in the invention of his admirably efficient steam-turbine. 

From the foregoing instances, most of which must be entirely familiar to the majority of our 
readers, the true nature of an invention may readily be deduced. For example, it is entirely 
wrong to say that the steam-engine was ever invented at all. "The steam-engine" implies and 
comprises all steam-engines; or, at any rate, a common basis which all inventors of such 
engines have utilized. There is only one such basis-that of steam-pressure. The use of steam- 
pressure as a means for supplying power, however, is an idea which must inevitably occur to 
anyone knowing that steam can produce pressure. Left undeveloped, that idea would remain a 
mere idea, and nothing more. In any event, it could not rep-resent an invention. When that 
obvious idea had been developed by the invention of a steam-engine, it became a general 
principle to which all possible forms of steam-engines are referable. In like manner, the specific 
principles evolved by successive inventors must each represent a particular basis upon which 
subsequent inventors might found new inventions. Thus, the cylinder and piston principle of 
Watt was applied by Stephenson to land locomotives, and by Fulton (though his claim to 
priority is contested) to the propulsion of vessels. Yet we cannot say that Stephenson invented 
the locomotive engine, or Fulton the steamship. All we can say, with truth, is that Stephenson 
invented a locomotive and Fulton a steamship. The application of the specific principle, 
originated by Watt, to the propulsion of vehicles, either on land or on water, is a mere idea 
which any booby might conceive. And any booby, having conceived that idea, would believe 
that he had made an invention. So far, then, we have arrived at the following definitions: A 
General Principle is a basis for classification of inventions in definite groups, according to 
fundamental characteristics common to each group respectively. 

A Specific Principle is a basis for invention, and may itself constitute an invention. 

An Invention consists in the production of some novelty, in either principle, construction 
method, or purpose, not merely put forward as a vague idea but worked out in practicable form. 
The novelty it comprises, but that novelty alone, can be protected by patent. 



An Idea is a conception, which may or may not turn out to be practicable or valuable, but which 
has not been developed by embodiment in an invention. It cannot be protected by patent 
because it discloses no inventive achievement, no practical application of a specific principle; 
and, therefore, is not an invention. It is simply a suggestion or notion, which some inventor 
might perhaps think worthy of development. But until that inventor's work has been done, the 
idea itself must remain but a suggested possibility-at the best a problem which, in the end, may 
prove to be not worth the trouble of solving. 

Having these definitions for our guidance, we may justly believe that we stand on safe ground. 
Since an invention essentially comprises some definite element of novelty, not merely in 
conception, but in the practical application of a specific principle, it is quite easy to indicate 
certain sources from which inventions may be derived. The common impression that inventive 
genius necessarily consists in a faculty for conceiving new ideas, is quite erroneous. It depends 
primarily upon a faculty for exercising the imagination upon possible combinations hitherto 
unknown. The man who possesses the latter faculty, by accident of birth, is a born inventor. But 
inventors are not necessarily born. They can also be made. What has been withheld by nature 
may to a great extent be supplied by training. The man who wants to invent, but does not know 
how to invent, can learn to invent if he will but take the trouble. There are few men who need 
despair of becoming inventors. So long as a man has sufficient imagination to form some idea 
of what would be the immediate result, for example, if it were known for certain that the world 
would come to an end tomorrow, or if the whole of mankind suddenly turned vegetarian, he has 
an inventor's chief qualification. The man who has no imagination cannot expect to gain the 
power of foreseeing possibilities and anticipating results, without which no invention can be 
made. 

In the training of an inventor, then, the first essential is the cultivation of that most valuable of 
all mental gifts—imagination. There is a very common notion that time spent in imagining 
things must be time wasted. Yet the actual fact is that the most successful men are those who 
are able to imagine things not yet in existence, and the means for bringing those things about. 
Such men are not dreamers; they are men of imagination. Between the two classes there is a 
vast difference. The dreamer is one who dallies with mental images-with hazy visions of what 
might be, if only somebody else would do something or other. The man of imagination, on the 
other hand, is one who exercises his brains upon problems relating to work which he himself 
intends to carry through, when those problems have been mentally solved. That is the kind of 
imagination an inventor wants. 

The faculty next in importance to that of imagination is the power of observation. It is 
undoubtedly true that inspirations seldom come to those who do not look for them. Equally true 
is it that there is little use in looking for inspiration unless one knows where and how to look. 
Therefore, it is necessary that an inventor's power of observation be well trained-not only in 
looking out for inspirations, but also in recognizing the channels through which inspiration may 
possibly come. 



One of the most extraordinary facts concerning invention in general is the evolution of 
conceptions in unbroken sequence. The inventor begins working out a certain problem he has 
conceived; and, as he proceeds, there grow out of his work suggestions which may lead to many 
new inventions. Each of these, again, may lead to further inspirations; and so on indefinitely. As 
a general rule, inventions are not derived from accidental ideas, happy thoughts, or heaven-born 
revelations. Their origin is in the fact that inventors are always on the lookout for sources of 
inspiration, and always endeavoring to imagine novel combinations and novel applications of 
familiar devices. When in the course of his work an inventor finds some detail lacking, which 
known devices or methods cannot supply, he is led to seek out in imagination a new device or a 
new method—it may be even a new principle—that will fulfil his requirements. Having a definite 
aim in view, and the ability to imagine possible means for achieving that aim, the chances are a 
hundred to one that he will find what he wants. Thus, an inventor's work consists, not in a 
happy-go-lucky waiting for inspiration, but in laborious effort devoted to the building up, 
mainly from fragments of existing knowledge, of complete structures which possess the 
element of novelty, in some form or other. It is for this reason that the art of invention is 
capable of being taught; or rather, learned. Although there is much to be learned, very little 
instruction can be given. That little, however, is the small key which opens a very big door. 

In the present instance, what we have to do is to point out to the would-be inventor of magical 
novelties, where to seek for inspiration, and how to make use of it when obtained; always 
provided, of course, that the aspirant to inventive ability has learned to use his eyes and to 
exercise his imagination. Of course, the man who has a native talent for invention is bound to 
be more successful than one who has not that advantage. That goes without saying. 
Nevertheless, a wide field exists for the work of those who, without special gifts, are willing to 
do their best toward inventing things for themselves. 

In magic, as in all other directions, the chief source from which inventors derive their 
inspirations is the work already done. But this is where one wants to know where and how to 
search. It is absolutely useless to read magical works, or inspect magical devices, and then 
confine one's attention to what has been read or seen. One must not look at just what is directly 
in view; one must look all round it, above it, and beyond it. One must not look at each invention 
singly, just for the sake of admiring or copying it. One must seek for what may be got out of it, 
put into it, or suggested by it. In almost every case there will be found something that may 
prove useful, if not immediately, then at some future time. 

The most desirable discovery, of course, is a new specific principle. 

That is, therefore, the first thing for which one should be on the lookout. Next to that comes the 
suggestion of a novel combination of details, or a novel application for existing devices or 
principles. After having conceived a basis upon which some novel invention may be produced, 
the real work of an inventor begins. So, at the outset, it is advisable to attempt something not 
too elaborate. In this respect, at all times, an inventor must be guided by a knowledge of the 



facilities he has for doing the necessary work of design and construction, or of getting it done 
by others. And, further, it must be remembered that such work, to the uninitiated, usually seems 
a lot easier to do than they will find it if they try to do it themselves. Still, if it is worth doing, a 
man of energy will always find means for putting it through. 

Since an ounce of practice is worth a pound of theory, according to the proverb, we cannot do 
better than to show that an ounce of theory can be made worth many pounds in practice. For 
this purpose we propose to invent a magical novelty, for the reader's benefit; and to describe, 
step by step, the process of its evolution. Having done so, we will, further, point out such 
possibilities of future development as may be suggested by the invention as it stands. At the 
same time, we give our word of honor that the invention shall have been solved precisely in the 
manner described; and shall not be one already existing, that has been dissected and analyzed 
for the purpose of making up a story. 

In order to begin at the most elementary condition possible, we take for our starting point a 
general principle; preferably, one that is not commonly employed. We shall select that of trigger- 
action by an electro-magnet, and see what can be done with it. To this end, of course, our first 
aim must be to ascertain, so far as possible, what has already been done upon the principle we 
have adopted. According to our present knowledge, it would appear that there is but one 
specific principle upon which magical apparatus embodying an electro-magnetic trigger has 
ever been constructed. That is the principle of concealing, within the appliance containing 
mechanism controlled by trigger, an electro-magnet to which the current is conveyed through 
suspending wires. Such being the case, we must get away from that principle if possible. The 
most obvious way of so doing is to put the magnet somewhere outside the apparatus containing 
the trigger mechanism, and do away with the suspending wires. 

Here we arrive at two perfectly definite conclusions. Since the 
magnet must be outside the appliance containing the trigger, we 
must devise some means for effectually concealing or disguising 
the magnet; at the same time, bringing it sufficiently near the 
trigger it has to operate. And since hanging supports must be 
discarded, the trigger apparatus must stand on a table of some 
kind. Electricity being our motive power, the best form of table 
to use will be one through which electricity will not pass, and in 
which electrical conductors cannot be concealed. At once, we 
recall to mind the glass-topped tables commonly used by 
magicians, The very thing! The central screw which fastens the 
glass top to its supporting pillar may form one pole of an 
electromagnet concealed within that pillar. And if the hollow 
head of the pillar is made of iron, it will form the second pole of 
the magnet it contains. We thus obtain a "concentric" 
electromagnet most efficiently disguised, and brought within 
effective range of anything standing upon the table-top. Fig. 1 





Fig. 1 







will serve to show the actual construction of this device. 


The next consideration will be the means of exciting the 
electromagnet from without. The most convenient 
connection, of course, is through the feet of the table. The 
tripod and pillar, being of metal, will provide one of the 
conductors; the other may readily be made by passing an 
insulated wire down the hollow stem, and thence (in a 
groove on the under side of one of the legs) to an insulated 
metal stud fixed into the foot. With this method, one end of 
the bobbin wire would be connected to the metal tube, and 
the other end to the wire passing down within it. Two metal 
discs on the floor, apparently carpet pins, would form the 

terminal ends of the battery circuit. Upon one of these would stand the insulated stud, and upon 
the other would be placed either of the solid feet of the tripod. Fig. 2 shows the method of 
fixing the insulated block, with a metal stud connected to the inner wire which, in Fig. 1, is seen 
passing down from the bobbin. 



Fig. 2 


Fig. 3 shows the complete arrangement, with battery and 
operating key represented diagrammatically. In Fig. 1 is 
indicated approximately the position in which a catch or 
detent should be placed for operating by the concealed electro¬ 
magnet. 

Fig. 4 is a plan of the table-top. The central screw, marked a, 
is the inner pole of the magnet, and the annular ring b is the 
outer pole. 

Fig. 5 shows the best way of applying the arrangement to the 
release of clockwork or other source of energy within a case 
of any kind. Needless to say, the parts concerned in conveying 
magnetic force between the two poles should be of iron, and 
should form the shortest magnetic path. For this reason the 
metal disc which forms the upper cheek of the bobbin should 
not be nickeled. Otherwise, nickel being a magnetic metal, a coating upon the disc which fills in 
the mouth of the magnet would tend to form an alternative path of their magnetism, and thus 
minimize the attraction of anything outside. 






















Fig. 5 



Fig. 6 


Having reached this point, we can imagine some magicians saying that they do not see much in 
the device above described. It is all very well, in its way, but what can one do with it? To this 
we answer that one may do with it so many things that it is impossible to foresee more than a 
minute fraction of the number. This is a question which involves one of the most important 
points we have in view, the insistence upon which is one of our chief objects in writing this 
book. 

The common tendency among magicians is to appreciate only those devices in which some 
practical application has been cut and dried; which have been definitely embodied in the 
production of some particular effect. When every detail has been worked out, when the stage 
business has been organized, the manipulation arranged and the effect obtained, then only is a 
device worthy of consideration. The possibilities associated with a device, the purposes to 
which it may be applied, the money to be made out of it by the exercise of thought and 
initiative, are passed over as of no account. So long as the device has not been actually used in 
connection with some successful production, it has no value in the eyes of far too many among 
those who practise magic, either professionally or as amateurs. This tendency we most earnestly 
wish to combat; for it is the chief obstacle to be removed before magic can take its proper place 
in the world's progress. So long as an appreciable contingent of magical performers remain 
content merely to buy, beg, borrow, or steal from others—to do nothing beyond that which 
others have done, to aim at nothing higher than a slavish imitation of original work, to have no 
use for anything that does not come to hand complete, lock, stock and barrel-so long will 
magic remain condemned to unmerited disrepute. 

The little invention we have described will show how small is the need for reliance upon other 
people, in obtaining novelties. In the whole description there is not included one single detail 
that is new, in actual fact. Yet, taken as a whole, it constitutes a novel method, capable of being 
patented. Not only so, it comprises a specific principle that is quite new and may be made the 
basis of many further inventions. Nevertheless, it has been arrived at by no stroke of genius, but 
merely by the putting of this and that together, in connection with a general principle selected 
haphazardly. It is an example of the facility with which inventions may be made, by systematic 














use of the advantages gained by studying the theory of a subject, instead of blindly trusting to 
luck for possible inspiration. If, instead of waiting for something to turn up, one looks around 
upon what already exists, to note the directions in which there appears some promise of useful 
development, the aid of theoretical knowledge will always render the creation of novelties a 
matter of no great difficulty. So vast an amount of knowledge and so manifold an array of 
inventions are already common property, that one need only ring the changes upon existing 
combinations, to produce something novel in one sense or another. 

There is also another point worth considering and one to which we do not remember any 
reference being made in works dealing with magic. It is this. The work of originating an 
invention is, by far, the most pleasant and least laborious of all that has to be done in the course 
of its evolution. The work inseparable from the perfecting of minor details is the most tedious 
and the most trying. Thus the man who invents something original has compensations of no 
mean order, which are denied to one who merely takes up the threads, woven by another man, 
at the point where all originality ceases. It follows that, since the man who appropriates a 
magical invention has still to do all the detail work connected with it, he would be far more 
agreeably and profitably employed had he taken the little extra trouble required for bringing out 
something of his own creation. 

Returning to our present invention, it is obviously capable of being adapted to two general 
purposes. One is the operation of a detent, or trigger device, the other is the direct production of 
movement. In the latter case, of course, the range of movement must not be greater than the 
magnetic attraction will bridge with certainty. These two purposes, it will be seen, relate to a 
wide range of existing effects in magic, and will yet relate to a far wider range in the magical 
inventions of years to come. Although it is impossible here to deal with this side of the question 
in any adequate manner, we shall just glance at one or two applications of the principle, and 
point out one or two ideas which those applications suggest. 

Among well-known trigger devices, the "Crystal Casket" of Robert-Houdin naturally occurs to 
mind. The reader will remember that this casket was a small box, rectangular in shape, having 
glass sides, bottom and lid, mounted in a framework of metal. In the center of the lid was an 
ornament of embossed metal, sufficiently large to conceal a few coins. The inner plate of this 
ornament formed a cover for the coins, holding them in place and being secured with a piece of 
thread. The latter was in contact with a fine wire, which became red hot when a current of 
electricity was passed through it. Thus, at the proper moment, the coins were released, and 
allowed to fall upon the glass below. In an apparatus of this kind, if placed upon the table above 
described instead of being hung upon wires, a simple catch could replace the burnt thread. 
Probably more effective would be a device loaded into (say) a borrowed hat standing upon the 
table. Then the coins would be heard to fall upon the table itself. 

In the case of an appliance with glass sides and metal edges, such as Robert-Houdin's casket, it 
might be possible to utilize the familiar "split coins," folding them up within the metal 
framework. The glass would then be absolutely free from opaque excrescences, behind or 



within which the coins could be hidden from view. A florin, when cut into four strips, would 
require a cavity only five-sixteenths of an inch in width. This might readily be provided within 
the metal framing of a small glass box. A simple flap, magnetically released, would be all the 
mechanism required for securing the coins until the moment of their production. 

In connection with the second class of applications (where the magnet, instead of controlling a 
release, produces direct and visible motion), an example is illustrated in Fig. 6. That figure 
shows an adaptation of the present invention to de Kolta's tapping hand. It will be seen that the 
only addition to the hand itself consists in a thin strip of iron concealed within the wrist. The 
lower end of the strip is placed in proximity to the outer pole of the magnet, while its other 
extremity stands above the central screw which forms the inner magnetic pole. The attraction 
between the center screw and the iron strip, which will occur whenever a current flows through 
the bobbin wire, draws down the wrist and tilts up the fingers of the hand. On interrupting the 
current, the magnet ceases to act, and the fingers fall again upon the table-top. A small glass 
bead or other hard substance, attached to the middle finger, will give the required "tap," readily 
heard in all parts of a large theater. So long as the object to be moved can be made light enough, 
the possible amplitude of motion, obtainable by systems of leverage, may be comparatively 
large. For example, it would be quite practicable, given plenty of current, to produce an effect 
such as "The Rising Cards," by direct movement from the table magnet. Or, again, it might be 
practicable to load on to an article standing upon the table a card or other flat object lying 
unobserved upon the table-top. 

Another idea suggested by this device is the use of a steel magnet in place of the iron armature. 
In that case, two different movements could be made to occur at will, in accordance with the 
direction of the current passing through the magnet-bobbin. Thus, when the poles of the table 
magnet are given the same sign as those of the permanent magnet nearest to them, the latter will 
be repelled. Reversing the current, of course, reverses the polarity of the electro-magnet, and 
then the permanent magnet is attracted. In this way, two distinct motions may be finally 
produced, two distinct trigger actions released, or two distinct motive powers controlled. 

This magnetic form of control has an advantage that no possible device of a mechanical nature 
can possess. It enables one to produce effects such as those we have just mentioned, in an 
absolutely clean manner, even under a stranger's very eyes. This in itself is no small matter, 
seeing how much depends, very often, upon the impression a performer can make upon "the 
man from the audience." When in addition the method involves nothing likely to arouse 
suspicion, and also reduces risk of detection to a minimum, there is good reason for believing 
that it is a good thing, well worth turning to account. 


Before concluding this section of our book, we would once again impress upon magicians of 
repute, and also upon aspirants to that rank, the need that exists for original work. No doubt it is 
very interesting to reproduce effects that other men have originated, to practise manipulations 
that other men have introduced-in short, to do clever or effective things with which other men 



have achieved success. But looking at the matter fairly and squarely, it becomes evident that 
achievements of that subordinate character are of no very great account. So far as personal merit 
is concerned, second-hand magic at the best cannot do more than show a performer's ability to 
repeat a lesson he has learned. With regard to the art of magic and its progress, such work can 
have but little value indeed. Those who are constantly looking out for novelties to imitate 
should remember these facts. In truth, one had far better take up old inventions, which give no 
chance for imitating any living artist, than to stand confessed a second-rate performer who can 
do nothing unless dry-nursed by abler men. Not only so, it is most likely that nine spectators out 
of ten will assume that the new but second-hand productions have been appropriated 
illegitimately: in other words, have been stolen from the original inventors. That kind of 
practice can do but little good to the performer himself, and is bound to do great harm to his 
calling. People can have but small respect for a profession in which the chief aim of its 
members, as a rule, is to acquire other men's ideas, instead of being to emulate the success of 
other men, while avoiding the blind imitation of things already done. 

There is only one course of action by which the art of magic can be advanced and the repute of 
the magical profession enhanced. That is, for each one of us to put his shoulder to the wheel, 
and do all he can toward pushing forward. It is beyond question that time and effort given to the 
mere imitation of another man's work can be nothing more than time and effort misspent, in 
going over old ground; whereas, by striving to break new ground, every step and every effort 
must be of some service to the art and to its followers alike. Not only so, it must be clear to 
everybody, either in the magical profession or out of it, that there is far more money in original 
work than in the unnecessary repetition of past history. Not that the average imitator considers 
his work unnecessary. On the contrary, he feels that, by scrambling after colorable imitations of 
all the latest novelties, he is "keeping up to date." That is a curious fallacy, since, beyond all 
question, the man who works on those lines must always arrive a day after the fair. He can 
never be up to date, because he perpetually lags behind, waiting his chance to follow in the 
wake of somebody else. 

The simple fact is that to condemn oneself to an arduous struggle for existence and a second- 
rate position at the best, when better fortune lies within reach, can only be described as sheer 
folly. To the man who will arouse his mind to some sense of initiative and will open his eyes to 
facts that stare him in the face, the doing of original work in magic requires scarcely more effort 
than would be necessary in imitating work already done. We do not question the fact that some 
men, more than others, have the faculty for conceiving new ideas. That is so in every calling 
that gives men a chance of using their brains. In every kind of work, mental or physical, there 
are bound to be degrees of skill, higher and lower, to which various workers respectively attain. 
In no case can all be equally skilful. Even the road-sweeper, who displays a positive genius for 
scavenging the open roadway, may prove incompetent when confronted with the task of 
clearing the gutters. 


In magic, as in all other forms of human activity, it cannot be expected that all workers will 
have an equal facility in carrying out the work that lies before them. At the same time, it may be 



expected, with justice, that every individual magician shall add his contribution to the sum of 
magical achievement, according to the talents with which he has been endowed by nature. That 
is all we have a right to expect; but it is the least he has a right to give, in exchange for the value 
he receives from others. The man who is absolutely incapable of original work in magic is 
unfitted for practising the art, and should seek for a more appropriate calling. The man who 
could but will not do such work, should be sent to Coventry by all magicians who have self- 
respect, and, therefore respect their profession. 

In magic, as in all else, the greatest aid to success is a complete understanding of the subject, so 
far as available knowledge extends. In any technical subject, such as magic, a complete 
understanding cannot possibly be possessed by anyone who lacks theoretical knowledge. Unless 
the theory-the inner constitution of a technical subject -is known, no man, however well 
qualified otherwise, can realize the present state of knowledge, or plan his future course with 
any confidence beyond that due to blissful ignorance. The theory of magic, as such things go, is 
comparatively simple. It is, however, none the less important on that account. Its very simplicity 
renders a lack of knowledge the less excusable on the part of those who ought to possess it. And 
seeing how useful that knowledge becomes, when one is seeking for novel suggestions and 
inspirations, the magician who neglects this branch of his subject must be accounted blind to his 
own interests, to say no more than that. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The tricks in this book have been printed in the alphabetical order of the 

names of the writers. All the writers are so prominent in their respective 
fields of magical entertainment that it was impossible to put them in any 
other order than chance would bring. On a bill where each artist is a 
headliner, the order of appearance makes no difference. 

Each trick in the book not only is completely workable, but also has been 
thoroughly tested by public performance. Each trick has won a full measure 
of praise from audience after audience. Not only have audiences liked the 
different tricks, but they have remembered them—out of all the tricks in the 
shows—to talk about afterward. To the best of my knowledge, this is the first 
time that a magic book has been published containing original material 
currently used by the writers. 

Professional magicians, because they are being paid for their performances, 
are in a very different position from those to whom magic is only a hobby. 
The magic of the professional magician not only must work, but must 
interest the audience to the point where each member feels that he has 
received full value for his money. This great, though subtle, difference 
makes it necessary for the professional magician to think more about his 
presentation even than be does of the mechanics of his tricks. To the 
professional magician, the most important matter to consider is the effect 
produced upon the audience. Therefore, he will devote enormous time to the 
consideration of the details of presentation. Each of the magicians, who have 
written for this book, is outstanding in creating audience interest in his 
magic, and each has given with his trick a description of the presentation by 
which to create that interest. 

The tricks in this book run through all the various conditions for the 
performance of magic—close up and impromptu magic, night club and 
platform effects, and tricks for the stage. There are serious effects and 
comedy effects, mindreading and apparatus magic. Some of the effects will 
immediately appeal to the reader because they fit into his manner of 
performance. It is respectfully suggested, however, that he will study even 






those effects which he does not plan to use, because undoubtedly he will 
find suggestions for presentation which he can bring to use in magic which 
he does already. 

It is my honor, and pleasure, to present for your approval exceptional magic 
by an all star bill. 

John Mullholland 
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THE FINGER KNOWS-AND TELLS 

By A1 Baker 


People have liked psychic effects ever since magicians first began 

performing them, and in recent years the public has leaned even more to that 
branch of magic. When a magician discovers a thought which one person 
alone knows, which hasn't been whispered to someone else or even written 
down, it is particularly impressive. The effect I am about to describe appears 
to be something of a miracle to the spectators, especially to those who take 
part and have their minds read. Of course, it needs to be presented with 
showmanship, as do all other tricks, to be completely effective. 

Showmanship with a psychic effect means presenting the trick exactly as if 
you had the power you pretend. It should be performed in as quiet a manner 
as possible, without any flourishes and, seemingly, without any pretense. 

The performer is a scientist who has discovered something greatly in 
advance of the knowledge of the rest of the world-he does not boast about 
it, nor does he rant about it. He merely, and quietly, proves it. 

This is the effect of the trick. The performer removes five cards from a pack. 
The cards are the ace, deuce, trey, four, and five spot of any suits. It makes 
no difference whether they are of different suits or all of one suit. The cards 
are placed on a table in a row and in sequence. While the performer turns 
away, a person is asked to look at the cards and choose one, and only one, 
mentally. Then the magician turns to him and instructs him to think that his 
thumb represents the ace, his index finger the deuce, his middle finger the 
trey, and so on. Above all he is to concentrate on the card he has mentally 
selected by keeping his thoughts firmly on the finger which represents it. 
When the spectator thoroughly understands what he is to do and announces 
that he is ready, he is told to hold up his hand, with his fingers apart. With 
the tip of his index finger the performer lightly touches the tips of each of 
the spectator's fingers as he says, "Ace, deuce, trey, four, five." Then without 
saying anything else, or doing anything more, the magician turns to the table 
and picks up from the row of cards the very card of which the spectator is 
thinking. 

The secret is very simple, the clue being given, quite unconsciously, by the 






spectator himself. But perhaps it would be best to explain the routine in 
order. 

After the performer removes the 
five cards from the deck, he 
places them face up on the table 
running from left to right—at the 
extreme left is the ace, to the 
right of it the deuce, again to the 
right the trey, and so on. When I 
speak of left and right I mean 
the spectator's left and right. The 
cards are put in this order 
because the spectator is asked 
later to raise his right hand, palm 
toward the magician and in that 
position the thumb is towards 
the left and the fifth, or little 
finger, toward the right. It will 
be recalled that the thumb 
represents the ace and the little 
finger represents the five. As the 
cards are put on the table, they 
run in the same direction as the spectator thinks of his lingers. This is a 
minor point but one which makes a great deal of difference to the success of 
the trick, for it eliminates much confusion in getting the spectator to follow 
instructions. 

When the trick has reached the point where the specttator has his hand 
raised, seemingly nothing has happened which would give the magician the 
least clue as to which card is being held in mind by the spectator. As the 
magician lightly touches the tips of the spectator's fingers with the tip of his 
index finger, it seems merely as if the magician were trying to concentrate. It 
is not his concentration which matters, but the concentration of the spectator. 
When a person thinks hard upon one finger he stiffens that finger without 
being aware of it himself. When the performer touches the person's fingers 
he will get the impression he wants, namely that one finger is stiffer than the 
others. The performer does not push the fingers back and forth, nor exert any 
pressure on them, for the lightest touch will give him his clue. He merely 
touches them, apparently as a reminder to the spectator. 

Once the magician knows which finger is being thought of by the spectator, 
he knows which card has been selected. He does not name the card nor even 





immediately pick it up. He goes back to the table and runs his hand over the 
cards a time or two and perhaps names them over "Ace, deuce, trey, four, 
five." He then picks up the chosen card or, as I prefer doing, turns the chosen 
card face down and announces: "That is your card." 

The trick may he repeated again and again, and I have never failed to pick 
the correct card in four out of five tests with any group. The trick is not one 
hundred per cent certain but the percentage of success is very high. The few 
failures merely seem to make more convincing to the spectators that they 
have been witnessing a true demonstration of mind-reading. 

The trick is particularly effective when shown to only a few people such as 
to a group of newspaper reporters. 

When properly presented they will forget the hand and fingers part of the 
feat and recall only that the magician was able to tell which cards they had 
mentally chosen. They are apt also to forget that they were limited in their 
choice and that they had but five cards from which to make their selection. 

Of course, it is just as possible to write numbers on five pieces of paper 
instead of using cards. Anything at all may be used from which to make a 
selection as long as there is something to take their minds off their fingers. 

Incidentally, it is not a trick for magicians, although I have performed it 
successfully for a number. It is a trick for laymen. Laymen are only 
interested in the effect and they don't care, when the effect is good, whether 
what they have seen is difficult or easy, whether a new sleight is used or 
whether the gimmick is silver plated. 

Any further explanation is unnecessary. I feel certain that if you try it a few 
times you will find it to be a trick you will like. 
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THE GLASS TRICK 

By Roy Benson 

This trick has been titled by my audiences. It is as popular an effect with 

them as anything I do. They always ask for "The Glass Trick." It will be 
found equally effective as an opening trick close-up, on the night club floor, 
or on the stage. In fact it can be shown under any, and all, conditions. 
Basically the trick is not new but the changes made in it have enhanced its 
audience appeal to an enormous extent. 

The magician enters, holding in one hand two men's size silk handkerchiefs 
by their corners. One of the handkerchiefs is red and the other is white. 

Those colors are not essential, but the handkerchiefs must be of different 
colors. He announces that he wants one of these handkerchiefs chosen—the 
one selected will be the one used in the trick. The handkerchief not chosen is 
pulled away from the other and thrown over his arm. He picks up a highball 
glass with his empty hand and pushes the chosen handkerchief down into the 
glass. It will fill about half the glass. The magician then takes the other 
handkerchief and pushes it into the glass, as he explains, to act as a stopper. 
He then calls attention to the fact that the selected handkerchief is in the 
glass and cannot come out the bottom because of the glass and the other 
handkerchief closes the mouth of the glass. He takes the glass between the 
palms of his two hands. One hand covers the bottom of the glass and the 
other the mouth of the glass. The fingers of the hands are held straight out so 
that every one plainly can see the glass and both handkerchiefs. He waves 
the glass a very little and the chosen handkerchief instantly disappears. 
Instantly the glass may be handed for examination. Not only will it be found 
intact, but the second handkerchief will be wedged in the mouth of the glass 
like a stopper. 

To prepare for the trick, all that is needed is a length of braided silk cord. It 
probably can be found in a store selling material for ladies' dresses, but I 
know that such cord also is carried in upholsterers' shops. It needs to be 
quite strong and mine is about an eighth inch in diameter. Incidentally, this 
silk cord is much more flexible, and therefore better, than fishline. A one 
inch loop is made at one end and the cords at the end of the loop bound with 






thread. This fastening of the loop must be most secure. That loop is for the 
handkerchief as will be explained later. I also make the same size and kind 
of loop at the other end, for I slip it on to the strap of my wrist watch. The 
length of the cord depends upon the length of one's arms and the width of 
one's back. The cord must be just long enough to go from the fingers of one 
hand to the opposite wrist-up one sleeve across the back and down the other 
sleeve when the arms are bent and the elbows held flat at the sides. 

When the magician walks on the 
stage, the ends of both 
handkerchiefs are through the 
loop of the cord. This not only 
makes it easy and natural to hold 
the cord but it takes away the 
fumbling which would be 
required to thread the loop with 
a handkerchief in front of an 
audience. When the choice of 
handkerchief is made, the left 
hand (I hold the handkerchiefs in 
my right) takes hold of the 
bottom corner of the other 
handkerchief. The right hand is 
raised, seemingly the better to 
show the chosen handkerchief, 
and the left band pulls the other 
handkerchief free. That silk is 
immediately thrown over the 
right arm. The left band then takes the top corner of the chosen handkerchief 
and the right hand—loop and all—moves to the center of the silk. Apparently, 
this is done merely because it is easier to push the handkerchief into the 
glass when it is held by the center, and this is quite true, but at the same time 
the loop is put in the position where it will do the most good. 

The glass is picked up by the left band. In night clubs, I pick up a glass from 
one of the tables. The ends of the handkerchief are dropped first into the 
glass and the rest of the silk pushed down on top. The handkerchief is 
pushed down until it is a bundle filling the bottom half of the glass. The 
glass is then taken by the right hand while the left takes the second 
handkerchief again. That silk is pushed down on top of the first. There is 
nothing special to know about putting in the second handkerchief. Do it just 
as you ordinarily would push a handkerchief into a glass. 





The glass is held between the two palms. The pressure is made with the base 
of the fingers rather than the heel of the palms. A slight forward movement 
of the arms and the chosen handkerchief will be jerked, past the second 
handkerchief and up the right sleeve. In doing this move, the heel of the 
right hand is lifted out about a quarter inch. Instead of jerking the second 
handkerchief out, as would seem to be the natural thing to happen, all that 
pulling the silk out by the cord does is to wedge the other handkerchief into 
the mouth of the glass. When the glass is handed out for examination the 
remaining handkerchief is a ball of silk which stays in position corking the 
mouth of the glass. 

It is perfectly possible to do the trick with a milk, or cream bottle, or with a 
comparatively small necked glass vase. In either case the selected 
handkerchief will slide out past the other handkerchief without the least 
difficulty. Personally I have always preferred using a highball glass, because 
it seems to be more convincing to an audience. However, for certain acts a 
bottle or vase may be found more effective. 

The fact that the handkerchief vanishes instantly while the attention of the 
audience is focused on it, and the added fact that a glass with both ends 
closed surrounds the handkerchief, makes the effect particularly appealing to 
audiences. That it is so striking a trick, and yet is a short one, makes it an 
excellent trick with which to open a magic program. 

The best patter to use with the trick is a mere explanation of what is 
happening. The trick is strong enough so that the little fairy story plot is not 
needed. 
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SEVEN COINS 

By A1 Flosso 

To start, it is not necessary to use seven coins in this trick. It is perfectly 

possible to do the trick with either three coins or five. Seven coins are most 
effective but sometimes I like to do the trick with borrowed coins and it is 
not always easy to find seven half-dollars. Half-dollars, I hadn't got around 
to mentioning, are the best size coins to use. 

Here is the effect. The magician counts out seven coins—or five, or three, at 
any rate an odd number of coins—on to the hand of a spectator. He then puts 
out his left hand and asks that four coins be counted upon his left palm. 
When that is done he puts out his right hand and has the remaining three 
coins put, one at a time, on that palm. He then calls attention to the fact that 
he has four coins on his left palm and three on his right. He takes one away 
from his left hand and drops it with the rest in his right. He closes both 
hands into fists and calls attention once more to the number of coins in each 
hand. Now he has the four in the right and only the three in the left. He 
jingles the coins and asks the spectators how many coins in each hand. No 
matter what they say, he opens his right hand to show that he has all seven 
coins in that hand, and then opens his left to show it empty. Then, if the 
coins are borrowed he hands back the money. 

The comedy in the trick depends upon the magician's trying seemingly to get 
the audience confused as to which hand has the odd coin. Getting them 
worried over the location of that one coin is the business which gives the 
magician a chance to steal the three coins without their being any the wiser. 

There is nothing to get ready and all that you have to have is the knowledge 
of the routine and the way to transfer the coins. Remember you can borrow 
the money—anyway you can try. If you can't, you can always use palming 
coins. As a trick by itself it is good, particularly because you can do it any 
time—any where, and as a part of the miser's dream, or some other coin 
routine, it is also good. 






When you start in the first 
business of four coins on the left 
hand and three on the right, it is 
just to get the people thinking 
about their being a different 
number of coins in the two 
hands. When the thumb and first 
finger of the right hand—the 
other three fingers are closed to 
hold the three coins in that hand- 
go over to the left hand to pick 
up the coin, everyone's eyes 
follow that coin. 

The moment that the right hand 
moves away from the left, the 
left hand is closed and turned 
over back up. On this turnover, 
and the closing and turnover are 
one move, the fingertips slide the 
coins to the heel of the palm, so that they extend down edgeways between 
the tips of the fingers and the palm. In other words, the edges of the coins 
point towards the floor and stick out of the closed fist. 

The right hand is then turned palm up and the third, fourth, and little fingers 
opened. The fourth coin is then dropped from between the thumb and first 
finger so that it falls on the rest. This is a perfectly natural move, even if it 
doesn't read like it. The right hand is then closed and the fist turned over, as 
had been done with the left hand. Both hands are now closed and are back 
up. 

Then the magician goes on talking about where the coins are—how many in 
each hand. His right hand moves toward the left in talking and he points 
either with the first finger, which he opens, or with the thumb. Sometimes I 
do it one way, sometimes the other. Then he announces the number of coins 
in the right hand. In doing that his left hand moves over to the right and it 
looks like the right hand moved at the same speed away from the left. 
Actually the hands meet, and in a sort of rolling motion, so that the coins 
sticking out of the left hand are caught in the same grip by the fingers of the 
right hand. The left hand then points with the extended first finger, or the 
thumb, at the right hand, as the magician tells the number of coins in the 
right hand. The change-over is really easy to do when you get the timing 
down and the patter timed to go with the moves. The sleight itself is easy. 





At this point the coins stick down below the right hand; that is the extra 
three coins do, the other four are still in the right fist. The magician then 
starts to shake the coins and on the first shake the right hand opens enough 
to get the outside coins in the hand with the others. Both hands are shaken at 
the same time and the audience believe that they hear coins in each hand. 

Once again the hands are held still and the spectators asked to name the 
number of coins in each hand. When they have finished the magician says, 
"Chams cha la ta ax ba, which means I hope you like this trick. Come my 
boy hold out your hand. And here are seven coins—and here absolutely 
nothing." Of course, as has been suggested, the magician also talks during 
the rest of the trick. He says: "Listen to the money jingle," when he shakes 
the coins. He also tells the number of coins in each hand several times to 
build up the idea that he is going to have something happen to that odd coin. 
He never suggests that idea, but the audience don't need the suggestion for 
they will get the idea all by themselves. 

I have a lot of bigger tricks which haven't made the impression that this one 
has made on audiences. It fools people and they like it and what more do 
you want in a trick. 
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THE PIERCED CARDS 

By Robert Harbin 

All that is needed for this trick is a deck of cards, a bodkin, a length of 

ribbon and a paper bag. With that equipment you will have an effect which 
may be performed impromptu and which I am sure that you will like because 
it is so effective. There are so few card tricks which are big in effect that I 
am certain that you will welcome this one. 

The effect is not new but previous methods for performing the trick have 
always needed special cards, or a prepared bag, and having the cards forced. 
In this case you use any bag, any cards, and any ribbon, as well as any 
bodkin. 

Two cards are freely selected from the deck and returned and the cards are 
shuffled. The cards are then dropped into an examined paper bag. A ribbon 
is threaded through the bag with a sharp bodkin. The bodkin is removed and 
the ends of the ribbon are handed to spectators to hold. The bag is opened 
and the center of the ribbon is pulled up so that the audience can see that it 
actually goes through the bag. The ribbon is pulled back into the bag. The 
bag is shaken so that the cards further are mixed inside the bag. The paper 
bag is torn away and the two chosen cards are found to be threaded on the 
ribbon. 

The pack is first shuffled and two cards are chosen. The choice is entirely 
free for it does not make the least difference what the cards are. The paper 
bag is passed for examination and left in the bands of the spectator. 

When the cards are returned to the deck they are both passed to the top. The 
deck is shuffled so that the two selected cards are not disturbed. Finally in 
the shuffle, slip one of the cards to the bottom of the deck. At this moment, a 
chosen card will be found at both the top and the bottom of the deck. 






The paper bag is picked up with 
the left hand grasping one side 
of the mouth of the bag. The 
cards, which have been held in 
the right hand, are dropped into 
the bag. That is, all the cards are 
dropped into the bag but the top 
and bottom cards which are 
retained between the fingers and 
thumb. You have done this 
sleight before in other tricks. It 
depends upon the friction of the 
fingers to hold the two outside 
cards as the grip on the pack is 
loosened. This is shown in 
illustration number 1. 

The two chosen cards are 
passed between the lingers of 
the left hand. Illustration 2. The 
cards are shaken about. The bodkin is then pushed through the bag and 
through the cards as is shown in illustration 3. The ribbon is then drawn 
right through so that the bag is at the middle of the ribbon. The center of the 
ribbon is pulled up out of the mouth of the bag. Remember at this point that 
the left hand still grasps the chosen cards. 

The ends of the ribbon are given to two spectators-one on either side of the 
bag. By this time the cards have been released by the left hand. The mouth 
of the bag is gathered together and the cards shaken again. Then the bag is 
torn off the ribbon and the two chosen cards are found to be strung on the 
ribbon. 

Too much emphasis cannot be given to the fact that the cards finally found 
on the ribbon actually are the cards which a moment before were so freely 
chosen. You may wish to have the cards marked by those choosing them. In 
order that the freedom of selection may better be noted, you may wish to 
give the deck to each person to hold in his own hands as he makes his 
selection. 

At such times as you show the trick as an impromptu effect, you will find it 
very easy to get the cards, ribbon, and paper bag. You may not find it quite 
so easy to borrow a bodkin. On such occasions you will find it perfectly 
possible to make a hole through bag and cards with the small blade of a 




penknife and then use the point of the knife to push the ribbon through the 
hole. 

When you do the trick, having brought your own materials, you will find it 
advisable to use a fairly strong ribbon, though not more than three-quarters 
of an inch wide, and a fair size paper bag. The bodkin, which should have a 
sharp point the more easy to impale the cards, will, of course, be threaded by 
the ribbon before the performance. 

With proper presentation the effect can be built into magic which will long 
be talked about. As everything which may be seen is so fair, the patter 
should stress right up to the end that the magician "has done nothing." When 
the bag has been threaded on the ribbon and the spectators have hold of the 
ends and actually the trick is all over—then is the time for the magician to 
say, as strongly as possible, just what he plans to do. That, by the way, is the 
best time for a magician to make his promises—after he has reached a point 
where it is impossible for anything to go wrong. 
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DUO-FLIGHT 

By Leo Hartz (S. Leo Horowitz) 


Liffect. A spectator counts ten cards from a red backed deck and they are 

sealed in a marked envelope. A second spectator counts ten cards from a 
blue backed deck. Two spectators each select one of these ten cards and after 
they are replaced with the other cards all ten cards are sealed in a second 
marked envelope. The two selected cards travel into the first envelope 
among the red cards, leaving only eight blue cards in the second envelope. 

Special requirements. Two decks of cards are needed; one pack having red 
backs, one pack having blue backs. It is also necessary to have ten extra 
cards with backs matching the blue pack. Four of these cards are of one 
value and four of another. In other words there are two sets of four identical 
cards. The other two extra blue backed cards must be different but it does 
not matter what they are. The magician must also have a packet of 
envelopes, one of which has had the flap cut off, and a pencil. The best 
envelopes to use are those with long flaps. I suggest using a pencil which has 
red lead at one end and blue lead at the other. 

Preparation. From the blue backed deck remove duplicates of the two 
indifferent extra cards mentioned above and any six other cards. These eight 
cards are all put in one envelope and the envelope without the flap is slipped 
under its flap. These two envelopes are held together as one envelope and 
placed at the bottom of the stack of envelopes. Also remove from the same 
deck the two cards to correspond to the extra forcing cards. These are placed 
face up between the two ordinary envelopes at the top of the stack. On top of 
the blue deck place the two sets of four identical cards, arranged alternately, 
and the two indifferent cards making the top and bottom card of the stack of 
ten. Put this blue back deck back into the case. The red deck remains 
unprepared.. If you have the pencil handy, you are ready to perform. 






Performance. With the stack of 
envelopes in the left hand, or 
nearby on a table, give the red 
backed deck to a spectator to 
remove from the case and 
shuffle. Have him count ten 
cards on your extended right 
hand. Have him repeat the count, 
one by one, so that there can be 
no mistake. Place these ten cards 
face up on top of the envelopes, 
and immediately over the two 
hidden red cards, while you pick 
up the pencil with which you 
mark his initials on the top 
envelope. As this envelope is to 
hold the red cards, you use the 
red end of the pencil. Now draw 
this top envelope out from 
between the ten red cards on top 
of it and the two blue cards beneath it, thereby adding the two blue cards to 
the ten red cards. This is done as if showing everyone the initialed envelope. 
Then cut the cards to bring the two blue cards to the center of the pack of 
"ten" cards and put them into the marked envelope. The envelope is then 
sealed. 

Having put the stack of envelopes aside for the moment, pick up the blue 
backed cards and remove them from the case. This deck is then shuffled by 
the magician. Actually a false shuffle is used which will retain the top ten 
cards in position. A second spectator is given the cards and asked to count 
ten cards, naturally from the top of the deck, face down upon your right 
hand. Square the cards and without in any way calling attention to the act, 
give the audience a flash of the bottom card which is one of the two 
indifferent cards. Hand the cards back to the spectator and have the count 
repeated slowly, one by one, so that there can be no mistake in the count. 
Again give the audience a flash of the bottom card which will be the other 
ordinary card. The audience have now seen two of the cards, which is 
unspoken evidence that all ten are ordinary. 

Fan these ten blue cards and have a spectator select a card. As he goes to 
remove one tell him to select two cards, one for his neighbor. Take care that 
the two cards are removed together, as this will insure, due to the 
arrangements of the cards, that he will select one each of the cards which 





have duplicates already sealed in the first envelope. After these cards are 
noted they are returned to the packet of cards. The pack of envelopes is, 
picked up, and in doing this the stack is reversed, bringing the loaded double 
envelope to the top. With the blue end of the pencil the initials of the second 
assistant are marked upon the flap of the top envelope. Of course, really this 
is the flap of the second envelope, which already is loaded with the eight 
blue cards. Now lift the flap and insert the ten blue cards into the top 
(Hapless) envelope. By grasping the marked flap draw out the envelope to 
which it is attached and leave the flapless envelope on top of the stack. As 
this is done the hand and wrist are bent so that the envelopes are on edge and 
the envelope with the marked flap is lifted up away from the rest. The 
flapless envelope is towards the performer and the extra envelopes of the 
stack are towards the audience. Thus the two packets of blue cards are subtly 
and simply exchanged—the forcing packet of ten cards is exchanged for the 
packet of eight indifferent cards, and yet the cards were "put" into a marked 
envelope. The second spectator seals and retains his marked envelope. 

Finale. The work is now done and it only remains to have the spectators 
name the two chosen cards, command them to pass from the one envelope to 
the other, and to have the envelopes opened to prove that this has been 
accomplished. 

The details of showmanship are, after all, up to the individual magician. 
However as each point of trickery is completely covered I suggest that too 
much emphasis cannot be given to the marking of the envelopes, the fairness 
of the counting of the cards, nor, after the two cards have been chosen, to the 
fairness of the selection of the cards. I also suggest emphasizing the fact that 
the one envelope has been in the possession of the one assistant before the 
blue pack was touched, and that both packs were held by the assistants 
before you were informed as to which cards had been chosen. 

The trick has long been a favorite of mine and experience has shown me that 
it is both convincing and astounding to audiences. 

In closing let me call your attention to the fact that when the cards, held by 
the spectators at the finale, are returned to their respective decks, both decks 
are complete and "clean" for use in other tricks. 
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BEER AND MILK 

By "Think-a-Drink M Hoffman 

Pouring several different drinks from one container is a feat of magic 

known to be several hundred years old. The first description of the effect 
tells about using a beer keg having several compartments each connected 
with the one spigot so that, in turn, one after another of the drinks could be 
drawn by the magician. Later a bottle was used instead of a beer keg and the 
mechanism was made much more simple to operate. There were several air 
vents which could be covered or opened by the fingers of the hand in which 
the magician held the bottle, very much in the way a musician plays a flute. 
This bottle trick was a feature in the programs of John Henry Anderson and 
Signor Blitz, as well as Alexander Herrmann and Harry Kellar. In fact most 
of the leading magicians of the past century and the early part of this one had 
the trick in their shows. I had always liked the idea of the trick and therefore 
based my entire act upon the idea, but with an entirely different set of 
principles and actually giving the audience a genuine choice of any drink 
they wished. In the time of Anderson, he seemed to give the same choice but 
a hundred years ago there were few mixed drinks and there were but a 
limited number of any kind for which a gentleman would ask. 

Another change I made in the act was to announce that I would produce the 
chosen beverages if the various spectators each would "Think-a-Drink." In 
line with this think a drink idea, I modernized and perfected another old 
effect which I used in my act during a time when I wanted to make the act 
longer. The effect is that of drawing a picture on a paper and then producing 
the actual article from the drawing. Pictures of rabbits and girls have been 
drawn on sheets of paper and the live rabbit or the living girl produced from 
the drawing. There was even an old effect of drawing a beer keg upon a 
piece of paper and drawing beer from the keg. This is the basis as far as idea 
goes of the effect I am about to describe. It has been modernized and 
elaborated as with the rest of my act. I know the effect upon the audience 
and the practicability of the apparatus. 

Naturally I presented it in line with the "Think-a-Drink" patter but other 
magicians will find it just as effective using patter fitting in with their own 






shows. I suggested that some people had difficulty thinking of something 
unless they visualized it. I saw there was such a person in my audience and 
asked for paper and crayon. My assistant immediately brought forward a 
drawing board upon which there was a piece of drawing paper thumb tacked 
to the board at the four corners. I took the board and spun it around to show 
both back and front and handed it back to the assistant. She held it up against 
her chest and I took the crayon and started in to draw a picture. It was soon 
apparent that the picture was that of a beer keg. I then took an ordinary beer 
spigot and pushed it into the head of the picture of the keg. Then one after 
another I filled four beer glasses by turning on the spigot. When the fourth 
glass was about half full, I pretended to hear the question, "What about 
milk?" 

"It is just as easy to visualize milk as beer," So saying I jerked the spigot 
from the picture and took the board from the girl and gave it a quarter turn. 
With a few strokes of the crayon the beer keg was transformed into a cow—a 
cartoonist's idea of a cow-but a cow. I immediately started in to milk that 
cow and the milk went into the glass with the same strong, but intermittent, 
streams that it comes from the more genuine variety. 

The secret of the trick is the 
construction of the board. It 
looks like an ordinary drawing 
board of medium size. Actually 
the board is only a shell of very 
thin veneer. Inside this hollow 
board is a tank made of copper 
which has been chromium 
plated to make it easier to clean. 
The tank is approximately ten 
by sixteen inches by one inch in 
thickness. Such a size tank will 
have the capacity to fill four 
beer glasses. At the top of the 
drawing board is a small thumb 
screw which will open the air 
vent in the tank, and which can 
be opened by the girl who holds 
the board during the trick. At the 
bottom of the tank is a valve 
held shut normally by a spring. When the spigot is pressed against that 
valve, it is opened. The valve diameter is exactly the same as that of the end 
of the spigot. It will be seen essential that there be no fumbling when the 






magician pushes the spigot into the "beer keg" and into the valve hole. In 
order to find this hole immediately, the spot previously has been marked on 
the paper. As a matter of fact the entire picture of the barrel and the 
additional lines turning the barrel into a cow have been drawn on the paper 
with a fine pencil. The only other point to know about the beer compartment 
is that it is filled through the air vent by using a funnel. 

The milk is held in a rubber tube with a bulbous end, which is put out by 
medical supply houses. It is made of quite light rubber. This rubber tube is 
fastened to one side of the beer tank, and in just the position that the bulb 
end will come at that spot in the cartoon of the cow where the udder has 
been drawn. There is a vent at the top of this tube such as for the beer tank 
and the milk is poured into the tube in that way. The tip of the bulb has a 
small hole cut in it—large enough to permit the milk to be forced out but too 
small for the milk to run out. When the tube is being filled the bulb is 
squeezed shut and as the milk runs into the tube, the pressure on the bulb is 
released. This fills the bulb with milk. When the magician comes to the 
milking effect, he takes hold of this bulb and by squeezing it, he will squirt 
the milk out in a stream. Repeating this several times will give an exact copy 
of milking a real cow. 

It should be pointed out that both at the hole for the spigot and at the udder 
of the cow, the paper has been cut with a razor blade before the 
performance. At the spigot hole, a cross is cut and the udder is outlined by 
the razor just inside the pencil line which is to be traced with the crayon. The 
first cut permits the spigot to go in easily without having to put on enough 
pressure to burst the paper. The second cut permits the bulbous end of the 
rubber to be taken in the hand as if it were the teat of the cow. 

The trick is a comedy item and as such will be found very amusing; however 
it is also a good trick because it does not seem possible to have so much 
liquid hidden anywhere. The drawing board looks so fair and the five glasses 
of liquid look so much bigger than they are actually. It also adds immensely 
to the trick having the change in liquid not only because of the tricky change 
in the drawing in making a cow out of a barrel, but because beer is so 
entirely different from milk. 

I sincerely hope that you will like the trick as it is, but even if it will not fit 
in your show, I hope that it will lead you to think of ways to modernize and 
elaborate some tricks which you have always wanted to do but felt were 
pretty dated. Old ideas and modern methods make a wonderful combination. 
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THE NEST OF BOXES 

By Eugene Laurant 

This method for performing the rings and nest of boxes is entirely original. 

It has saved me plenty of trouble and extra weight in my show. I have found 
the effect upon the audience of this method even more striking than the old 
method with the bottomless box and the special table, because it all seems so 
fair and is so free from fussing about. 

The effect is the same as the old favorite. Several rings are borrowed from 
members of the audience and they are pounded up and pushed into a pistol. 
The pistol is fired at a box which has been in plain sight from the beginning 
of the performance. The box is tied with ribbon. It is an attractive lacquer 
box. The box is opened and another is found inside. That, too, is opened 
only to find a third box. The number of boxes in the nest may be left to the 
wishes of the magician. The last box is opened and the magician reaches 
inside and picks up the end of a ribbon. He lifts this up and the rings are seen 
to be tied, one under another, to this ribbon. The ribbon is about two feet 
long and the rings are tied about four inches apart on the ribbon. This idea of 
the rings all being found tied on one ribbon is where the trick begins to be 
different. 

The magician says to the audience that be is in a quandary for if he gives the 
ribbon to the first lady he also gives her the three other rings. He suddenly 
gets an idea and he calls for a pair of scissors. The assistant brings the 
scissors in a small basket. The magician takes the scissors and cuts the 
ribbon—about midway between the two lower rings—and the bottom ring 
falls into the basket. He then cuts the ribbon twice more and lets each ring 
fall into the basket. He then hands the scissors to the assistant and takes the 
basket down to the audience so that each lender may take back her ring still 
tied to the little length of ribbon. It will be plain that except when the 
magician pounds the rings into the bullets to load the pistol, he never 
actually touches the rings. 

That is the effect and this is the method I use. When I borrow the rings I 
collect them upon the end of my wand. I have four duplicates concealed at 






the other end of the wand by my hand. This is most natural a concealment 
for that hand seems merely to be holding the wand. The exchange is easily 
made on my way back to the stage and after I have slipped the four 
duplicates off the wand onto a plate, I drop the four original rings into a 
small basket on my table, as I pick up a hammer which I use to pound the 
"rings" into bullets to fit the pistol. As soon as the pistol is loaded the 
assistant has taken the originals off the stage. 

Once back stage, the assistant 
ties a short piece of ribbon— 
about four inches long—with a 
single knot on each ring. The 
rings and their ribbons then are 
placed in the side flaps of a 
changing basket—two rings on 
each side. A pair of scissors is 
now put in the basket and the 
assistant is ready to enter with 
the basket and scissors the 
moment he is called. 

The nest of boxes has been in 
full view of the audience from 
the start of the performance. 
There is nothing at all out of the 
ordinary about the boxes except 
that I use, and suggest should be 
used, an exceedingly handsome 
set of decorated lacquer boxes. I feel that beautiful boxes add materially to 
the effect from the standpoint of the audience. In the innermost box is the 
two foot long piece of ribbon (need I mention of the same kind and color as 
those small pieces now hidden in the changing basket) and on this ribbon are 
tied four rings. I use four good looking rings of the usual size and designs. 
Incidentally I overlook exceedingly large or odd looking rings when I 
originally borrow them. As soon as I take this ribbon from the box I swing it 
slowly back and forth. This keeps even the eagle eyed person from being 
certain of his identification. 

After the pistol has been discharged, I go over to the nest of boxes and open 
each in turn until I find the ribbon and the rings. The scissors are then called 
for and are brought out in the basket by the assistant, which is proper. The 
assistant should always offer the magician on a tray or basket, whatever is 
called for, never with his hands. An assistant should follow the same rules as 





a waiter in handing anything to the magician. The scissors are taken and the 
ribbon cut. It is perfectly natural for the magician to hold the ribbon over the 
basket for otherwise the ring would drop on the floor. The ribbon is cut 
again and again. Each ring goes into the basket. The scissors are then handed 
to the assistant and at the same time I take the basket by the handle. Taking 
the basket by the handle releases the flaps holding the borrowed rings and as 
those rings come into view, the flaps cover the duplicate set. I then step into 
the audience and let each person pick out her own ring. 

It is unnecessary to describe the construction of the changing basket 
minutely for it is a stock item with the dealers. It is a tricky thing to make 
and besides the ones offered for sake are very well made and attractive 
looking. At times in performing this trick I find only three rings in the nest 
of boxes and finally discover the missing fourth ring in some unexpected 
place. According to the show you do, this addition may or may not be 
worthwhile. 

With this method everything is so simple that it cannot fail to work. There 
are no mechanical traps nor heavy tables. The trick has been a great favorite 
of mine for years and largely because it has been such a favorite of my 
audiences. It has never before been released for publication and would not 
now be let out except for the fact that it is to be in this book. 
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FISHBOWL PRODUCTION 

By Magini 

For a number of years this fishbowl Production was used as the opening 

effect in my stage shows. It is quick and very astonishing because a very 
large howl is used and the production is made on an undraped table so far 
down stage that it is almost against the footlights. The trick is completely 
mystifying to the lay audience and to magicians as well. Although I believe 
that it is wrong to design shows to fool other magicians, it is rather 
satisfying to find a trick which they don't catch and which at the same time 
is liked by the general public. 

This is the effect of the trick to the audience. The curtain goes up and two 
assistants are standing on the stage. Both are wearing red uniforms with 
capes lined with gold. The capes are thrown back so that the linings show. 
One assistant is a girl and one a boy. They both stand in the same way—with 
the right arms behind them and with the left arms bent at the elbow so that 
their left hands are over their hearts. The girl has a silk cloth of heavy 
material over her left arm. The girl stands a little to stage right of the center 
of the stage and the boy stands opposite her on stage left. The magician 
walks in rapidly and quickly pulls the cloth from the arm of the girl. He 
opens the cloth with a jerk and catching hold of one corner tosses the cloth 
so that the boy catches it by the opposite corner. The magician, and the boy, 
rush down stage holding the cloth. It is held over an undraped and empty 
table and jerked away by the magician. On the table now stands a large glass 
fishbowl three-quarters full of water. The cloth is tossed to the boy and the 
magician takes his bow. 

The fishbowl should be described because, while it is quite a usual design 
for fishbowls, it is not the design usually used by magicians. It stands twelve 
inches high and is fourteen inches in diameter at its widest part. It has the 
usual small rimmed neck but the body of the bowl is tapered rather than 
being round as is probably more common a design. This vase shaped bowl, I 
found, looked bigger to the audience than does a round bowl—of course, 
either looks infinitely bigger than a flat bowl. 






The boy assistant actually has 
the bowl behind his back and 
brings it out with his right arm 
under cover of the cloth as he 
and the magician walk down 
stage. The point is that without a 
gimmick it is impossible for the 
assistant to grip the bowl so as to 
hold it behind his back and 
anyway it is far too heavy a 
bowl for him to hold merely by 
the strength of his arm. The 
gimmick consists of two parts. 
One part is a wire twisted around 
the lip of the bowl and again 
twisted to make a small wire 
loop at the side of the bowl. This 
wire when finished looks like a 
figure 8 with the lower loop big 
enough to go around the bowl 
and the upper loop about a half inch in diameter. The second part of the 
gimmick is a leather strap with a buckle. This strap-I used a dog collar—is 
covered with the same red material that is used in the uniform. To this strap 
is fastened (and most securely) a harness hook from which the spring has 
been removed. This strap is fastened about the right arm of the assistant just 
above the biceps and so that the hook hangs down on the inside of the arm. 
To get loaded the assistant bends over a table upon which the bowl has been 
placed and hooks the wire loop on the bowl with the harness hook. He then 
stands and the bowl hangs down. He curls his arm around and his hand 
under the bowl and pushes the bowl behind his back. The weight of the bowl 
comes entirely on the strap on the arm. The only physical effort the assistant 
has to make is to push the bowl behind his back, which is very easy. The 
reason that the bowl is only three-quarters filled with water is, first, because 
the water more easily may he seen than in the case of a full bowl and, 
second, because it does not make the bowl so heavy. A bowl of this size will 
hold about an average pail of water. 

Under cover of the forward run with the magician, the assistant swings his 
arm forward and the moment the bowl is above the table, he stoops until the 
bowl rests on the table and the harness hook is out of the wire loop. He then 
steps back and stands a few feet away until the cloth is tossed to him. The 
cloth and rubber top usual for such bowls is used, that is, sheet rubber on the 
inside and canvas on the outside with a rope run in the hem. The rope is 




made of such a size that it will fit tightly over the lip of the bowl. A comer is 
left of the cloth or an extra small loop of rope is made so that one or other is 
available to catch hold of and more quickly and easily jerk off the cover. The 
cloth is essential, for the rubber covers used with the smaller bowls will not 
hold the weight of the water in so large a bowl. 

The table upon which the production is made should be quite heavy so that it 
does not tip or collapse when the bowl lands on it. I used a heavy Kellar base 
with a fiveply round board top ten inches in diameter. It is essential for the 
full effect of the trick that the table should be of the simplest possible 
constmction 

It has always seemed rather silly to me for a magician to produce something 
for which he has no use and so immediately the bowl was produced I went 
into the "Winter in China" effect and used the water in the bowl to wet the 
pieces of torn paper. When that trick was over the bowl was removed by one 
of the assistants. But whether you wish a bowl production as a trick to lead 
into another or as an effect complete in itself is not the point at the moment. 
You will find this less bulky to carry about than the special table jobs and 
besides you will have a much larger production. You will have to rehearse 
with your assistant but then what trick is there in which you can use an 
assistant without rehearsal? The main thing with this trick, or, for that 
matter, with any other, is the effect upon an audience. To an audience it is 
real magic, as years of performance have proven. 
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PRODUCTION OF TWO PIGEONS 

By Miaco 

By this method a magician can produce two pigeons, or but one, or if he 

would rather he can produce a small rabbit or a bundle of silk handkerchiefs. 
The effect is that the magician shows a large silk handkerchief. It is perhaps 
best that it be folded when first introduced. He shakes it out and spreads it 
between his two bands as be holds opposite corners. He shows both sides of 
the silk and one after another he picks up each corner and puts them into his 
right hand. When all four corners are held together the handkerchief hangs 
down in the form of a bag. The magician then reaches into this bag and 
brings forth his pigeons one at a time. The production is made in just the 
same manner if the magician is using either a rabbit or handkerchiefs. With 
the rabbit, of course, but one production is made. 

The load is kept in a specially 
made bag to which there is a 
wire handle. Perhaps it would 
be best to describe this bag and 
its construction before 
attempting to describe either 
where the bag is hidden or the 
sequence of the moves 
necessary for the production. 
The shape of the bag illustrated 
is for holding a pigeon, or made 
a little larger for holding two 
pigeons. The bag was designed 
so that a pigeon could be put 
into the bag or taken out 
without, in any way, injuring 
the bird. Particular attention is 
called to the wire netting for air 
at the pigeon's head. The 
smallest size dress snaps hold 
the bag closed after the pigeon has been put into the bag. The handle is made 








of wire, doubled so as to make a loop at its outer end. The end of the handle 
attached to the bag has a hinge joint. This joint is so made that when the 
handle is at right angles to the bag it hits a stop which keeps the handle from 
falling down. The joint, however, permits the handle to move up. Right at 
the top of the bag, and by the handle joint, is fixed a hook made of flat 
metal. This hook is about three-quarters of an inch wide. There is a flat 
metal tube made with an opening of the size easily to take this hook. To this 
tube is soldered a safety pin. 

In order to hide the load, the safety pin on the tube is fastened to the seam of 
the seat of the trousers just above the crotch. The hook is put into the tube so 
that the handle of the bag points towards the magician's right. Both the bag 
and handle are covered by the tails of the magician's dress coat. 

The large silk should be of quite thin material. The silk should he only heavy 
enough so that it is not transparent. To two corners of the silk should he 
sewn bone, or plastic, rings such as ladies use for drawstring bags. These are 
purchasable at any notions counter and are just a little larger than a finger 
ring. 

When the handkerchief has been shaken out at the start of the trick, the 
magician immediately sticks the little finger of each hand through these 
rings. His right hand moves so that his first, second, and third fingers are 
behind the silk. The thumb is in front of the silk and shows to the audience 
as does the little finger. The bone rings are not noticed. First the silk is 
shaken and then held out to show the one side. As this side is shown the 
magician has his arms straight down and a couple of inches in front of his 
legs. This is a most natural way of showing the silk because the magician 
draws everyone's attention to the silk by bowing his head and looking at it 
himself. After the silk has been shown on this side for a few seconds—the 
trick should not be hurried—he swings his left hand over to the right in order 
to show the other side. As the swing is made the right hand moves back a 
few inches so that the fingers inside the silk can grasp the handle of the load. 
As the back of the silk is shown for the same length of time as was the front, 
ample opportunity is given for the magician to get a good grip of the loop of 
the handle. The moment the handle is grasped it is lifted enough to free the 
hook from the holder. As the magician brings his left arm back so that the 
first side of the silk is again toward the audience, he steps to the right one 
step. As this step is made his hands are lifted and the handle is permitted to 
turn in the fingers so that it hangs perpendicularly and, because of the hinged 
joint, the bag hangs straight beneath the handle. The left hand drops the 
corner it was holding and in letting go swings the corner so that the silk 
wraps about the bag. These moves have to be described in sequence, but in 



actual performance several are done at the same time. When properly done 
they so synchronize that it seems to the audience that all the magician 
possibly could have done was to show the back and front of the 
handkerchief. 

At this point the magician is holding the handkerchief, shoulder high, by one 
corner. The left hand then lifts one corner after another to the fingers of the 
right hand. All the fingers are free to grasp these corners except the middle 
finger which goes through the loop of the handle. When all the corners are in 
the right hand the magician reaches in at the opening, caused by the slack of 
one of the sides hanging down, and quickly pulls open the snaps. He then 
lifts the pigeons out of the bag. Once the production is made, the 
handkerchief, and the concealed load bag, is put on a table or handed to an 
assistant. 

It will be obvious that the silk from which the production is made should be 
of such a size that when it is gathered into a bag it still will be longer than 
the combined length of the load bag and handle. 

This production has proven to be appealing to audiences because it seems to 
them that the magician actually materializes the pigeons in a thin silk bag 
which was made before their eyes. It is a clean production and easily 
portable. Because at the moment that the load is swung behind the 
handkerchief, and before it is wrapped in the silk, it can be seen from 
behind, the trick cannot be done with people all around the magician-but 
they may be on three sides. 
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THE CARD IN THE BANANA 

By Russel Swann 


Xhe main purpose of this bit of magic is to create amusement. Of course, 

all magic is designed, or should be designed, to amuse audiences but this 
trick, although mystifying, puts more stress on comedy. The amount of 
comedy which a magician is able to get from the trick depends upon his 
acting ability. Things seemingly go wrong and it is up to the performer to 
convince his audience that those things actually have gone wrong. 

The effect of the trick is that the magician walks over to a table as be 
shuffles a pack of cards. I have used this trick only in night club shows. He 
puts the cards on the table and asks a gentleman to choose one card. The 
choice actually is free. The magician patters and the card is shuffled into the 
pack by the gentleman after be has autographed the face of the card. The 
magician asks that the man choose a number and count down to that number. 
He does so but contrary to the magician's promise the card is not found. The 
gentleman is asked to count off more cards from the pack until the number is 
reached again. Still the card is not found. He is asked to count a third time 
but still the card is missing. The magician gives up and goes into the next 
trick in which be brings from his pocket a banana. He peels the banana half 
way down and bites off a piece and eats it. When he bites off the second 
piece a folded card is exposed. It is taken out of the banana, unfolded, and 
shown to be the signed card. That is the way the audiences remember the 
trick—but there is a little more to it. 

Once the card is in the hand of the magician, it is easy to get it in the banana. 
All that he has to do is to bold the card in the ordinary palming position and 
close his hand as this will fold the card in half. If the card is given a quarter 
turn on the palm and the hand closed again, the card will have been folded in 
quarters. Before the show the banana has been prepared by cutting through 
the skin (along one of the "seams") a slit a little longer than half the length 
of the card. As a banana is very soft it will be found both quick and easy to 
push the card into the banana. The slit should be made starting at the center 
of the fruit and cutting up toward the end. 






How does the magician get his 
hands on the card without 
touching the pack? This, too, 
depends upon his acting ability 
to make convincing, for he does 
not touch the cards once be has 
given the pack to have the card 
selected. There is a special card 
used in the trick. This card is 
made special by being split in 
two and glued together after a 
safety razor blade (or similarly 
sized piece of thin steel or iron) 
has been placed in the middle of 
one side. When this card has 
been made it looks like an 
ordinary card but has a core of 
steel. Glued inside the card case, 
and at the lower end, is a 
magnet. The reason for having 
the magnet at the lower end of the case is that the deck may be put half way 
into the case—I am, of course, assuming that a case is used which opens at 
one end. If the case is put on top of the card with the metal insides, even 
though there be an ordinary card above this prepared card, the cards will 
stick to the case when it is picked up again. This is the basis for the trick. 

This is the routine and the patter for the trick. 

"Sir," (laying the pack on the table) "will you be kind enough to take any 
card in the pack? Please don't take the top or bottom card for there is a 
possibility that I might have learned which cards those are. Would you mind 
writing your name on the face of the card." (Here I hand him one of those 
giant fountain pens.) "Will you, sir, kindly hold the card up so that others 
may see it. Now just drop the card face down on top of the deck." 

Time should be taken at this point in the explanation to mention that when 
the magician was walking over to the table, seemingly shuffling the cards, 
actually he was so shuffling that the card with the hidden piece of metal was 
kept on top of the pack. We have now reached the point in the trick where 
the freely chosen and marked card is on top of the card with the metal core. 



Funny thing about cards you can always draw the Queens if you have the 




Jack." On the laugh, the magician drops the case directly on top of the pack. 
He had taken the case out of the pocket where he had put it when the cards 
were first introduced as the gentleman had been signing the card. "Now, sir, 
will you shuffle the pack please. I won't touch it." The case is picked up by 
the magician and replaced in his pocket. With the case and into the pocket 
goes the card with the metal core and the selected and signed card. During 
the time the man shuffles the deck and later on hopelessly hunts for his card 
the magician has plenty of time to slide the card away from the magnet, to 
fold it, and put it in the banana. 

"We're going to count down in the pack to a number thought of by you. 
Think of any number at all—from one to fifty-two. Remember, sir, you are 
going to do the counting, so don't make it too hard on yourself. Pardon me 
what was the number?—And the card thought of? All right count down to 
number ten—Remember I haven't touched the cards—and hand me the Four 
of Spades. (I am using that card and that number merely as examples.) Oh it 
isn't that card? What number did you think of, sir? Let’s start over again— 
count ten more cards." (Here the magician begins counting with him.) Hand 
me the Four of Spades. Wrong again? Well start counting again." (Then as 
an aside)—"Last night it took me two hours to do it—last week I couldn't do 
the trick at all. 

"Try it once more—count ten cards and hand me..." Here the magician walks 
around so that he can look over the shoulder of the gentleman and as the 
wrong card comes up again he shows by his expression that it is not the right 
card. He reaches over and picks up all the cards from the table and throws 
them over his shoulder. 

"Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, the next trick is a little trick using an orange." 
He takes a banana out of his pocket. "Would you care to join me, sir?" 
Another banana is taken from the pocket and handed to the man who had 
just helped with the cards. Still another banana is silently handed to a second 
person. The magician peels the banana half way and starts eating it to the 
point where the folded card is half exposed. He curiously looks at the card in 
the banana, takes it out, and unfolds it. "Ah, the missing Four of Spades. 
Your card, sir? And your signature—known only to you and to God." 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


AL BAKER 

A1 Baker is a white haired, dignified and rather ministerial looking 
gentleman, who, in the simplest manner possible, performs the most 
amazing feats, all the while, in a completely inimitable way, amusing the 
audience by the wit of his patter. The very agility of A1 Baker's mind, which 
permits him to twist the old minstrel gag or a current newspaper headline 
into the most amusing of jokes, has also made him one of the most inventive 
of magicians. His forte is simplifying method in magic, and making it magic 
by the naturalness and subtlety of the presentation. 


ROY BENSON 

Roy Benson is attractive in appearance, meticulous in attire, careful in 
presentation, and beautifully clean in manipulation. Nevertheless be depends 
upon his patter to a major extent. His jokes may kid the world in general, his 
tricks, himself, or his audience but be is very careful that his humour is in 
good taste and without sting. He has acted both on the legitimate stage and 
in moving pictures and his presentation of magic is materially enhanced 
because of his acting experience. 


AL FLOSSO 

A1 Flosso grew up in magic. He presents his magic at a breathless pace. 
Something always is happening while he is before an audience—a trick, a 
piece of business, a joke—and with each item the laughter builds. It is not 
possible adequately to describe his rapid-fire manner; nor is it possible to 
describe just what makes him so good a comedian. Through years of 
experience he has developed his style of performance and his comedy and 
both are excellent. He has specialized in coin work and his production of 
coins from everywhere invariably is liked. 





ROBERT HARBIN 


Robert Harbin is a gentleman of impeccable attire and pleasing appearance 
who presents his mysteries in a straightforward and dignified manner. His 
performance is always markedly different because of his great cleverness as 
a creator of new magic. His own creations are always outstanding because of 
the fact that he invariably devises the simplest possible manner for 
producing his effects. Harbin is a prominent English magician and has been 
featured at Maskelyne's. 


LEO HARTZ 

Leo Hartz (S. Leo Horowitz) has been a real student of magic for many 
years. Innumerable magicians are indebeted to his clever inventive ability 
for manipulative tricks which they featured in their performances. His own 
sleight-of-hand is unbelievably clean and smooth—so much so that he never 
seems to be doing any manipulations at all and yet the tricks happen. All his 
magic is outstanding for its naturalness. Long as he has been in magic, it is 
but comparatively recently that be has become a full time magician. 


’'THINK-A-DRINK" HOFFMAN 

"Think-a-Drink" Hoffman's success is due in part to his own pleasing 
personality, in part to his superb showmanship, and in part to the cleverness 
and novelty of his act. Lor several seasons, Hoffman has received star billing 
wherever be played and the reviews of his act have been universally 
excellent. He has been praised by reviewers with every complimentary 
superlative to be found in Webster's Dictionary. His act consists in the 
production of an endless variety of drinks—you think of what you would like 
and be has it instantly. It is not a press agent's fancy, but fact, that Hoffman 
is "The Highest Paid Bartender in the World." 


EUGENE LAURANT 

Eugene Laurant, as was Howard Thurston, is loved by his audiences the 
moment he steps foot upon the stage. He has that rarest of abilities—of 
making each person at his performance feel that he has always known him 


and always liked him. As a magician he is exceedingly deft and vastly 
entertaining. As a showman he is superb. Whatever he does he embellishes 
until it becomes unique. For example, no one, layman or magician, ever 
speaks of the Chinese Rings, or the Linking Rings, after one of Laurant's 
performances but of "Laurant's Rings". The combination of genial 
gentleman and master magician has made Laurant today, and for many years 
past, one of America's outstanding magicians. 


MAGINI 

Magini, judging from his youthful manner and appearance, no one would 
imagine has had thirty years of professional experience as a magician. He 
presents his magic with a dash which does not show the careful planning nor 
the skillful technique. As he runs easily from one miraculous feat to another, 
the magic seems to work itself, and he is but a good humored and kindly 
gentleman to whom miracles are an every day occurrence. This ease of 
manner and certainty of presentation is, of course, the result not only of the 
years of experience behind the footlights but also the careful planning of an 
artist. 


MIA CO 

Miaco is a superb showman. From the moment he steps in the spotlight, he 
compels genial and interested attention from the audience. By his personality 
and deportment and dress he is so obviously a gentleman-so obviously 
belongs—that his audiences automatically like him. Miaco's manipulations 
are deft and clean cut, his magic both entertaining and mystifying. He comes 
before the audience to amuse them, and though to watch one of his 
audiences it is obvious that they are having a good time, it is quite as 
obvious that Miaco is happy to be with them. 


RUSSELL SWANN 

Russell Swann presents his magic so that his audiences have an hilariously 
good time. He does his tricks so that those who witness them do not know 
how they are done, but he does not stress the mystery element. He comes 
before his audiences as a handsome gentleman who knows a number of feats 
of magic, and he is so entertaining in showing this magic that he is quite the 
sort of a chap everyone would like to know personally. Through his 


agreeable manner, his wit and his skill as an actor he amuses his audiences 
to the nth degree. Swann is magic's real humorist. 
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Part One 

Paper Tricks 

The Travelling Paper Balls 

THE following is a good impromptu combination that can be done anywhere, 
no preparation being necessary. 

Roll up three paper pellets about the size of a pea and throw them on a table or 
chair seat where all can see them. Then showing the right hand empty, pick up a 
pellet with the thumb and finger of the left and place it in the right, saying, 
"one," and immediately closing the hand. Repeat with the second, saying, 

"two." Pick up the third and say: "This one we will send on its travels. " Throw 
it under some piece of furniture or out of the window, and immediately opening 
the right hand, throw the three pellets on the chair. 

Continue, "Didn't you catch it? I'll do it again." Proceed as before, but after 
counting "one," and closing the right hand, stop, as if someone had questioned 
the move, open the right hand and show that there is only one pellet there, close 
the hand and finish as before. 

Now say, "Perhaps some of you can't see how it is done even now, probably 
because the balls are too small. Let's try it with larger ones." Take a page of a 
newspaper and tear it into quarters, rolling each piece into a ball about the size 
of a golf-ball and placing them on the floor in a quadrangle about eighteen 
inches apart. Then borrow two hats and place over the two balls farthest from 
you, and put the other two balls one on top of each hat. Pick the ball from the 
top of the left hand hat with the left band and transfer it to the right, and make a 
motion as if tossing it in the air, showing the right hand empty. Then point with 
that hand as if following the ball as it invisibly falls toward the left-hand hat. On 







lifting the hat, two balls will be found under it. Cover these again and repeat the 
process with the other ball. Raise the hat and show three balls. Cover once more 
and command the ball under the right hand hat to join the others under the left 
without your assistance. When the right hand hat is lifted the ball has vanished 
and the four will be found under the left. 

Explanation. When rolling the small pellets make four instead of three and hold 
the fourth one concealed between the points of the first and second fingers of 
the left hand. When you put the first ball in the right hand, drop the concealed 
one with it and carelessly show the left band empty. Pick up the second one 
openly and place it in the right hand, opening the hand only enough to slip the 
ball in, not enough to show the others. Take up the third ball and pretend to 
throw it away, but really roll it into the concealed position at the tips of the 
fingers and immediately throw down the three from the right hand. 

The second time you put only one ball in the right hand, still holding the extra 
ball hidden. Display the single ball in the right hand, as described above. Close 
the hand and pick up the second pellet, and as you place it in the right hand 
leave the hidden ball also. This time you really throw away the third ball, 
produce the three and show both hands empty. 

The passing of the large ball is an entirely different trick, but you should make 
it appear that it is only an enlargement of the above. 

Roll up the four balls and place them on the floor as in the above description. 
Hold the two hats by the rims with the thumbs on top and the fingers 
underneath. Remark that it does not make any difference which ones you cover, 
at the same time holding the hats first over one pair and then over another, 
passing quickly from one to the other. At last bring the hat held in the right hand 
over the ball in the upper corner on that side in such a way that the back of your 
fingers rest on the ball, and, clipping a fold of this ball between the middle 
fingers, draw the hand away from the hat with the ball held on the back. At the 
same instant pass the hat held in the left hand over to the right, so that when the 
hand comes from beneath the first hat the other is above it, and the right hand 
immediately seizes this hat by the brim as before, which brings the ball inside. 
The hat is carried across and dropped on the left hand ball and the hand 
withdrawn, thus leaving the two balls together. A ball is now placed on top of 
each hat. 

With the left hand pick up the ball from the top of the hat on that side and 
pretend to pass it into the right, in reality palming it in the left hand by pinching 
a fold between the thumb and the side of the hand. Make the throwing motion 



as described and as you stoop down it is a perfectly natural move to place the 
left hand on the left leg above the knee while reaching with the right to turn 
over the hat. This will effectually conceal the ball held in that hand. Raise the 
hat and show the two balls. As soon as the hat is raised it is passed to the left 
hand and while that hand is covered the ball is brought to the finger tips and 
held inside as before and the hat dropped over the two balls. Repeat this with 
the other ball. As they are now all together, the rest of the trick is merely 
conversation. 
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Ring And Program 

THIS was one of the best features of the program given by Guibal when he 

played at the Eden Musee many years ago. It was not new even at that time; in 
fact, I had made it a part of my own show in my amateur days; but it is 
extremely effective if properly handled, and it has always been a surprise to me 
that it has not come into more general use. 

Guibal probably learned the trick from Verbeck, for whom he acted as 
interpreter during the tour of the latter in England. His clever patter is said to 
have greatly benefited the Verbeck performance, but later there was a 
disagreement, and Guibal started for himself, giving practically the same 
program. 

The effect of the trick in question is as follows: A wedding ring is borrowed 
from a lady in the audience, and a program from another. A volunteer assistant 
is invited upon the stage, asked to watch every move and see that no deception 
is practised. The performer then brings a small hammer from his table and asks 
the volunteer to hammer the ring flat, but stops him in order first to get the 
consent of the lady. Her answer being "yes," he then says, "Then, madam, the 
'yes' that you have just spoken is as irrevocable as your 'yes’ when you received 
the ring." 

The volunteer now hammers the ring perfectly flat. Meanwhile the performer 
has torn a leaf from the program and holds it spread on his open right palm, 
with his thumb on top. The assistant places the ring on the paper, sliding it 
under the thumb of the performer, who immediately crushes it up into a rough 
package and passes it with the same hand to the gentleman, the left hand never 
having approached the right, and asks him to hold it a moment. Turning to his 
table, be picks up a stick of sealing-wax and with it makes three quick motions 
toward the crushed program and then asks him to open it. On doing so, the 
assistant finds that the program has changed to an envelope, sealed with sealing 







wax. Opening this he finds another smaller one, and inside this still another, 
which contains the ring restored to its original shape. 

After the young man acknowledges that he does not see how it has been done, 
the performer does it all over again. This time the last envelope is opened by 
the owner of the ring, who finds it fully restored. 

Explanation.—The borrowed ring is on the end of the performer's wand, a 
dummy ring being held on the opposite end covered by the hand. By changing 
the wand from hand to hand the rings are "switched" and the dummy is given 
to the volunteer to hold. When going to the table for the hammer, the borrowed 
ring is left there, and while the dummy is being flattened, the stage assistant 
carries off the original while taking away some other apparatus. The assistant 
places this ring inside a set of three envelopes made from a program exactly 
like the borrowed one, and a little later it is brought on and left behind some 
object on the table. 

During this time the volunteer has flattened the ring and the performer has 
spread the leaf of the program on his palm, as above, but at the same time he 
has taken a duplicate set of envelopes with a duplicate dummy ring in the inner 
one from beneath his vest and holds it underneath the leaf. This is easily done, 
as the package is small and is held in place by the thumb. When the leaf is 
crushed up, the two packages look like one, and when they have been crushed 
quite small, the envelopes are brought to the top and passed to the volunteer, 
the other package being retained in the hand. This sounds rather difficult, but a 
little practice will make the move absolutely invisible. 

The performer now turns to his table to get the sealing-wax and gets rid of the 
palmed package, and the trick proceeds as described above. 

For the repetition, while the volunteer is flattening the ring, the performer goes 
to the table and gets another leaf of the program, and at the same time gets 
possession of the other set of envelopes, which contains the borrowed ring, and 
the trick is finished as given above. 

Guibal used to finish by gathering up the torn envelopes after the lady had 
opened the last one and found her ring, and rolling them into a ball, passing 
them to the lady who had loaned him the program. Upon opening them she 
found her original program none the worse except for a few wrinkles. This 
substitution was by the same method used earlier in the trick. 
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The Cigarette-Paper Tear 

StANDING very high in the aristocracy-one might even say the royalty—of 

pocket tricks, is our old friend the cigarette trick. Many of the cleverest 
magicians of our time have held this little illusion in high esteem, and, while 
the general manipulation is practically the same in all cases, each of the "big 
fellows" has used some variation reflecting his own individuality. 

The bare bones of the trick may be summed up as follows: With the hands 
shown to be quite empty, a cigarette paper is torn into bits, which are rolled 
into a ball or pellet. This, being immediately opened, is shown to have been 
restored to its original form, the pieces seemingly having been magically 
rejoined. Usually the trick is repeated to "show how it is done," but the 
repetition only serves to deepen the mystery. 

First, I will explain the trick as presented by our late beloved dean, Flarry 
Kellar, who gave me permission to do so. 

Kellar folded a duplicate paper into a small packet and stuck it on the left 
thumb-nail with magician's wax. By holding the hands near the body, palms 
outward, this was not visible even when he was surrounded by spectators. 
Flolding the other paper in his right hand, he brought the hands together, slowly 
tore the paper into bits and rolled it into a small packet. Then he switched the 
packets, leaving the pieces attached to the thumb-nail, and, continuing the slow 
motions, opened the packet and displayed the apparently restored paper. This 
he allowed to flutter to the floor, showing the bands empty as at the beginning. 

At the first opportunity be shifted the pieces from the nail to the inside of the 
hand and got rid of them. 

Of course he used this only as an impromptu pocket trick and the mystery of 
the restoration was greatly enhanced by the slow and deliberate manner in 







which it was presented. 

When his audience was all in front, the hands could be held well away from the 
body without fear of the hidden packet being seen. 

Another method is that used by a friend of mine, a society entertainer in New 
York City, who has supplied me with the following minutely detailed summary 
of the trick as performed by himself. 

First, fold a cigarette paper lengthwise in accordion plaits one-fourth of an inch 
wide, then fold over and over (not accordion fashion) in the opposite direction 
in folds of the same size, which makes a package one-fourth of an inch square. 

I usually have a number of papers thus folded in my pocket, so that I am 
always prepared for the trick. 

Hold this package concealed between the tips of the first and second fingers of 
the left hand and pick up the "book" of cigarette papers with the same hand, 
tear out a single paper and hold it between the left thumb and finger while you 
lay the book aside with the right hand. While doing this, roll the square 
package to the ball of the left forefinger, which brings it behind the open paper 
and between the balls of the finger and thumb. Press it firmly against the back 
of the paper and it becomes entirely invisible from all points of view. Both 
hands are now displayed, back and front, with the fingers widely distended. 

Now, roll the square package back to its position between the fingers and 
proceed to tear the visible paper into strips, not bits, and fold them into a 
package similar to the concealed package. Fold over and over, so that there 
may be no loose ends and the last fold will bring the two packages together; 
then turn once more, which will bring the whole paper to the top and the pieces 
next to the forefinger, and hold both packages, which look like one, between 
the points of the two forefingers. This shows that there is nothing concealed 
anywhere about the hands. Then proceed to open up the whole paper and, in 
smoothing it out, roll the pack of pieces behind it and press against the back as 
before. The restored paper can now be freely shown, back and front; but, 
before anyone has time to figure out where the torn pieces have gone, you say: 
"Now I am going to show you how it is done." At the same time you crush up 
the restored paper with the fingers of both hands and pretend to put it in your 
pocket with the left; what you really do, however, is to leave the torn pieces in 
the pocket and roll the whole paper to the position between the tips of the 
fingers as it was at the beginning." 


Then, say: "Of course you know by this time that I use two pieces of paper. 



While saying this take two pieces from the "book," one of which you pass to 
the left hand, thus covering the concealed pack, and the he other you crush up 
into a pellet. Continue the patter by saying: "One of the papers I show you" 
displaying the one in the left hand—"and the other I conceal at the roots of my 
thumb, thus." Suiting the action to the word you place the pellet between the 
left thumb and the side of the palm. 

Remember, you now hold a whole paper between the thumb and finger of the 
left band and pressed against the back of this is another whole one, while a 
third is held at the roots of the left thumb. Now, tear the open piece into strips 
and roll into a pellet. With the fingers of the right hand you next pretend to 
exchange the pellet of torn pieces for the whole paper at the roots of the thumb. 
As a matter of fact, you do not make the exchange, and right here I use a 
sleight that I have never seen anyone else introduce into the trick. After tearing 
the paper I take both the torn strips and the concealed pellet into the right hand 
and, while rolling up the strips, I conceal the torn pieces between the points of 
the first and second fingers of the right hand. After pretending to make the 
exchange I return the whole piece only to the fingers of the left. By this means 
I am enabled to show the left hand empty with the exception of the pack hold 
by the thumb, during the supposed exchange. 

Pretend to have a little difficulty in opening out the paper. This gives an excuse 
for dampening the fingers of the right hand on the tongue, in doing which you 
leave the torn pieces in the mouth. The little struggle with this paper also 
dislodges the pack held by the thumb and it drops to the floor, as if by accident, 
upon which you say: "That was rather a bad bungle, but let the pieces lie there 
for the present." Then smooth out the paper, showing it to be fully restored, 
hold it between the finger and thumb, and with a breath blow it out into your 
audience and show both hands absolutely empty. 

Finish by saying: "A magician is always supposed to have something up his 
sleeve and what I now have in that suspected locality is a method of getting out 
of difficulty in case of an accident. For instance, these pieces dropped to the 
floor"—picking up the pellet "and it made no difference, as I was showing you 
how the trick was done; but if it had happened during the first showing I could 
still have saved the situation by blowing on the pieces like this,"—blowing on 
the pellet" which has the effect of knitting them together, as you see." Open the 
pellet and show it to be intact, allow it to flutter to the floor and show the hands 
back and front with fingers wide apart. 
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The Torn Paper Ribbon 

ClIING Ling Foo was the first to present this illusion before an American 

audience. It was an immediate success and since that time it has, in one form or 
another, graced the program of nearly every magician and amateur of note 
throughout this country. 

I cannot state positively the method used by Ching, but the most practical of 
the many forms in general use, and by far the easiest to perform, is by means of 
the thumb fake. This is a sort of thimble shaped and painted to imitate the first 
joint of the thumb, in which a duplicate of the ribbon, folded in the shape of an 
accordion about one inch in length, is loaded. These fakes can be purchased at 
any magic shop. 

In presenting the trick the performer slips the loaded fake onto his right thumb, 
where it is invisible at a very short distance, and steps forward with a tissue 
paper ribbon about half an inch wide and three feet long held in the same hand. 
The ribbon is usually red and is shown to be unprepared. He proceeds to tear 
the ribbon in half, then in quarters, and so on till he holds thirty-two pieces, 
each a little over an inch in length. 

He then squares up the pieces and at the same time secretly takes the fake from 
his thumb and withdraws the duplicate ribbon, which he slips up in front of the 
torn pieces between the thumb and finger of the left hand, fanning out the 
folds, the folds giving it the appearance of the torn pieces. The latter are now 
pushed into the fake which is returned to the right thumb, while the same 
thumb and finger get hold of an end of the ribbon and slowly pull it out to its 
full length, showing it fully restored and both bands empty. 

Some performers repeat the trick "to show how it is done." This effect may be 
obtained by using another thumb fake or by having the duplicate ribbon in a 
little package pasted to the back of the original, either at one end or in the 








middle. As they have seen that the other was without preparation the audience 
will not notice that you keep a part of one ribbon concealed when repeating the 
trick. 

Begin by saying, "Perhaps I did that a little too fast, I'll do it more slowly, so 
that you may see just how it is done. Of course I use two ribbons. This one is 
folded in short lengths and I will hold it here at the side of my thumb." (See 
description of this move in the cigarette trick, previously described.) Then pick 
up the other paper and tear it as before. After exchanging the torn pieces for the 
duplicate, say, "I will now exchange these torn pieces for the whole one." 

Make the exchange openly and draw out the whole ribbon. In conclusion say, 
"The best way to get rid of these torn pieces is to join them in the same way." 
At this moment you draw out the duplicate and show that whole also, with the 
remark, "Now you know how it is done." 

In case the thumb fake is used the second time the torn pieces are loaded into it 
as before, but if the packet is used the pieces are held between the tips of the 
first and second fingers, of the right hand. In moistening the fingers before 
drawing out the whole ribbon, the pieces are left in the mouth. 

There are several other methods of "getting the duplicate ribbon. One is to have 
a little pocket in the front of the coat in which the packet is concealed and a 
thread which is attached to it so arranged that the thumb can be hooked into it 
and the packet drawn out. Another is to conceal it under the foot and get hold 
of it when picking up a piece "accidentally" dropped. 
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The Restored Calendar 

None of the principles employed in this clever combination are new, but, as 

the audience only sees the surface of a trick, the effect is none the worse on that 
account. If this surface is properly camouflaged, the closer one sticks to the 
time-tried methods the better. 

In effect, the performer takes one of the leaves from an advertising calendar, 
tears off a corner and gives it to one of the audience to hold. Then he tears the 
remainder of the leaf into strips, which he rolls into a ball, saying: "There's 
another month gone, how time flies!" Holding the ball at the tips of the fingers 
of the left band, he picks up a fan from the table with the right and fans the 
strips, at the same time working the ball open with the fingers. He then lays the 
fan on the table and straightens out the paper, showing the leaf restored. He 
passes it to the spectator who holds the piece torn from the corner, who fits it in 
place and reports that the fit is perfect. He then pretends that someone looks 
suspicious, and, turning to him says: "I see, sir, that you suspect some trickery 
on my part, but you wrong me, you really do. I assure you that I am as innocent 
as an unusually young babe. You think that I kept this original sheet and tore 
up another. Now just to make you regret all the rest of your life that you so 
wrong fully mistrusted a fellow mortal, I'm going to sacrifice another month of 
our all too short life by again tearing this into bits." He proceeds exactly as 
before, returns to his table, picks up the fan and fans his right hand while 
walking back toward the audience. Then he straightens it out and again has the 
corner fitted. 

Turning to the suspicious spectator he says, "Sir, I shall expect a public 
apology from you. Otherwise my second will call on you in the morning." 

Explanation.- Three calendar leaves are used, which should be about five by 
six inches in size and all of the same month. Put two of these together and hold 
up to the light, taking care that the figures lie exactly one over another. If the 







edges of the paper are not even, trim with scissors so that the two are exactly 
alike. Then, holding these close together, tear off a corner. If this is carefully 
done one of the torn corners will fit either of the leaves. Lay one of the corners 
on your table and throw the other away. Over the torn corner lay a complete 
calendar, the top leaf of which must be the same as the prepared ones. One of 
the prepared leaves is rolled up into a ball and concealed under the vest on the 
right side, and the other treated in the same way and hidden in the bend of the 
left elbow. 

To begin the trick, pick up the calendar and at the same time the torn corner, 
which is held against the back at the top, with the left hand, and with the right 
tear off the leaf, slip it under the left thumb, which is on the front, and draw the 
calendar away. This will leave the leaf in the left hand with the torn corner held 
against the back. Now tear off a corner of the leaf, being sure that it is the same 
corner as that torn from the hidden leaves, and maken the tear as near like the 
original as possible. Pass the leaf to the right hand, at the same time shifting the 
corners, retaining the one just torn off in the left hand and substituting the 
hidden one. While the left hand is behind the leaf making the change, crush the 
last torn corner into a pellet and get rid of it at the first opportunity by dropping 
it on the floor. Give the other corner to a spectator to hold, and then tear the 
leaf into strips, roll into a ball and hold at the tips of the fingers of the left hand. 
Then draw up the sleeve, seemingly to show that the ball does not "go up the 
sleeve," but really to get possession of the ball concealed in the bend of the 
elbow. 

Pretend to pass the ball from the left to the right hand, but really palm it at the 
root of the left thumb and show the prepared one in its place. Then, as you pick 
up the fan, drop the ball on your servante, or, if you use a black art table, into 
the pocket. In the absence of both of these, have the fan lying on top of a 
couple of books and drop the ball behind them. Fan out the leaf as described 
above and pass it to the person holding the torn corner. Of course it will be 
found to fit perfectly. 

Now tear the second leaf as described above, turn and go to your table for the 
fan. With your back to the audience, get the ball from under the vest and hold it 
up high where all can see it; at the same time slip the torn pieces under the vest 
on the other side, and finish as already described. 
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The Selective Touch 

Those familiar with the Hindoo Sand Trick will find here a similar effect 

without the disagreeable feature of the muddy water. Instead of sand, small 
pieces of tissue paper are used, and the water is eliminated. 

A large glass candy-jar, seven or eight inches high, with an opening 
sufficiently large for the hand to pass freely into it, is passed for examination 
together with a tray on which are four paper bags, each containing a quantity of 
paper clippings. These clippings should be about one inch by an inch and a 
quarter in size, and each bag filled with a different color: red, white, blue, and 
green. The combined contents of the bags should be sufficient to fill the jar 
about three-quarters full. 

Have the contents of the bags poured into the jar by one of the audience, 
thoroughly mixed, and the jar passed to someone to hold, the tray being held by 
another. 

Now, ask the audience to name one of the colors. When this has been done, ask 
the person who is holding the jar to reach in and take out a handful of the 
selected color. No matter what he says or does, you remark: "No, not that way! 
Like this." Plunge your hand into the jar and bring out a handful of the desired 
color and drop it on the tray. If the color was, for example, blue, you can say, 
"If you had asked for red it would have been just as easy," and while speaking, 
reach in again and bring out a handful of red, and toss it on the tray with the 
other. 

Continue by saying, "There are still two other colors. Which do you prefer?" 
Whichever is chosen, produce it in the same way. Place the jar on the tray and 
start back toward your table. If anyone should ask for the remaining color, 
produce it at once; if not, pretend that it is asked for, bring out a handful and, 
holding the hand high, where all can see it, let the paper fall in a shower on the 







tray. 


The only preparation necessary is to make a small packet of each color, enough 
to make a fair-sized handful when loosened. Squaring up the pieces as you 
would a pack of cards, put a strip of tissue paper around them and paste the 
ends together to hold the pieces secure. A packet about three-quarters of an 
inch thick will suffice. Secrete two of these under the bottom of the vest on the 
right side and two on the left, or, if you prefer, one on each side and one in a 
little pocket sewed on each trouser-leg at the back, just where it can be easily 
reached by the hand. 

When the first color is called for, and while asking the holder of the jar to 
produce it, get hold of the proper package and hold it in the bend of the fingers; 
then, with the palm of the hand toward the body, so it cannot be seen, when the 
proper moment arrives, plunge the hand into the jar and under cover of the 
other pieces work the package in the hand a moment to break the band and 
loosen the pieces. Next, holding the hand well above the tray, continue to work 
the fingers and let the clippings fall a few at a time, by which means they are 
separated and more or less crushed, thus making a bigger show. While doing 
this with one hand, secure the second packet with the other and produce as 
above. While this is being placed on the tray get bold of the third packet, and, 
while asking for another color to be named, get the fourth in the other hand. 
Then whichever color is called for, you are prepared, and the fourth is ready for 
the finish. 
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The Dancing Sailor 

T HIS very effective little drawing-room trick can be mastered in a few 
minutes and is quite amusing even after the secret is known. 

The figure is cut from twelve pieces of cardboard and when complete should 
stand about ten inches in height. The pieces are the head, the trunk, two upper 
arms, two lower arms, two legs-hip to knee-two calves, and two feet. All these 
should be joined together in the proper places, either by threads knotted at back 
and front or by wires, in such a manner that they will work freely. 

The performer, after taking a seat facing the company, attempts ineffectually 
three or four times to make the figure stand upright between his feet, which 
should be far enough apart to give it plenty of room. Each time the Jackey 
collapses and falls to the floor. The performer then says: "Look out, Jack, here 
comes the bo'sun." The figure does not move. The performer then blows a 
boatswain's whistle and the figure rises part way up and remains a few seconds, 
as if listening, and then drops back again. A long blast on the whistle brings the 
figure up standing. The performer now begins to whistle the "Sailor's 
Hornpipe" and the Jackey executes a very funny dance, keeping time to the 
music. When the music ceases it stands for a few seconds and then collapses as 
before. 

The performer now picks up the figure and passes it to the spectators, who fail 
to find any "deception " about it. 







The secret is quite simple. 

The magician's faithful 
friend, the black thread, puts 
life and agility into the jolly 
little tar. A thin black silk 
thread passes from leg to leg 
of the performer at the height 
of the sailor's head and the 
figure is attached to this, as 
shown in Fig. 1. By keeping 
time to the music with the 
heels the sailor is made to 
dance. 

The length of the thread may be determined by experiment and it should have a 
black pin bent into a hook attached to each end. The thread should pass back of 
the calves of the legs and be fastened to the outer seam of the trousers, as this 
permits greater ease in walking and is less liable to "give away" the method by 
causing the trouser-legs to vibrate during the dance. This manner of attaching 
the thread also makes it possible for the figure to rise part way up and then fall 
back, as described above. This is done by unhooking one of the pins after the 
figure has been attached to the thread and manipulating it by hand while the 
performer bends forward to watch the sailor's movements, keeping the hand 
behind the calf of the leg to mask its movements. 

The method of attaching the figure to the thread, as given in Modern Magic and 
several other books, is to cut little slits in the cardboard at the sides of the head 
and bend them backward, thus forming little hooks which at the proper time 
engage the thread. I myself prefer to bend back the little ringlets at the sides of 
the head, which form equally effective hooks and make it possible to offer the 
figure for examination both before and after the performance. 
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The Spirit Communication 

.A QUESTION is written by one of the audience, placed in the smallest of a 

nest of four folded papers and given to the writer to hold. When the papers are 
unfolded, the slip bearing the question will have vanished, being replaced by a 
duplicate slip on which an answer is written. 

For this, take two sheets of stiff paper of exactly the same size, say nine inches 
square, and fold them separately in three-inch folds each way, which will give 
you two packages three inches square and, if the folds have been carefully 
made, exactly alike. Then paste the backs of the middle portions of these 
together, making sure that the edges register exactly. Let them dry under a 
heavy weight, and you will then have a double package that looks like a single 
fold, either side of which can be opened. Inside each of these place a smaller 
fold and inside these still a smaller fold. 

Enclose the whole in a ten-inch sheet folded in the same way. 

On a sheet torn from a scratch pad write the following: "Looking at your 
question in one way the answer would unquestionably be 'Yes,' but from 
another point: of view it is equally sure to be 'No.' This leaves your spirit 
control in a quandary, so she has taken your leaflet along to submit it to a 
higher authority, hoping to have the true answer at the next sitting." Fold this, 
place it in one of the smallest folds and make up the nest with the answer in the 
bottom part of the fake fold. You are now ready for the performance. 

Begin by passing the scratch pad from which the answer has been torn to one 
of the company and ask that a question, the answer to which must be yes or no, 
be written upon it, the sheet torn off and so folded that it cannot be read. 

Now open the nest on your table, leaving the sheets one on another in their 
proper order, and ask the writer to place the folded question in the smallest one. 







Then fold this as follows: 


First the right hand side, then the left, then the fold nearest to you and, finally, 
the farthest. The next larger sheet is now folded in the, same way, but the next 
is the fake and must be handled differently. In this case you fold the right, left, 
and nearest folds as before, but instead of finishing by folding the farthest 
toward you, you make the last fold from you, which turns the fake over and 
brings the answer uppermost. 

The last sheet is folded fairly, like the unprepared ones, and the package passed 
to the writer to hold while the "spirit influence" is invoked. Finally, the 
package is placed on the table and all the folds are opened fairly and rapidly 
one upon the other. Then the answer, which will apply to any yes or no 
question, will be discovered. 
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The Knife and Paper Sleight 

If you cannot make a speech or sing a song and are not a success as a story- 

teller, you may still make an after-dinner hit if you know a few dinner-table 
tricks. The following is one of the best of this class. 

Tear six pieces of paper about half an inch square, dampen them with water or 
wine, and stick them on the blade of a table knife, three on each side, about an 
inch and a half apart and as nearly opposite each other as possible. 

Now remark that there is a great affinity between these bits of paper, so much 
so that when one is removed its partner vanishes also. To prove this take away 
the one nearest the handle, roll it into a pellet and throw it away. Show both 
sides of the knife: it will be seen that only two remain on each side. Remove 
another and show only one on each side. Finally, take away the last-one and 
show both sides clean. Then say: "Hold on! I have just received a wireless 
message from the three partners, saying that they could not find their friends 
and are coming back. Oh, here they are!" Turn the knife over and reveal the 
three, showing both sides in succession several times, one having three papers 
and the other being clean. Stop with the papers uppermost and say: "Now I 
hear the others coming back." Show three on each side as at first. Show both 
sides several times and then stop suddenly and turn the ear to the knife, as if 
listening, and say: "Certainly, we'll excuse you." Then to the company: "The 
submerged partners say they have a date and must get away at once. Ah, there 
they go!" Turn the knife and show the under side clean. Pass it for examination 
with three on one side only. 

The whole trick depends on a quick turn of the knife so that only one side is 
shown when the audience think they see both sides in succession. The twist can 
be learned in a few minutes and it cannot be detected if the instructions here 
given are followed. 







After placing the six squares hold the knife with the blade near the surface of 
the table and pointing away from your body. Grasp the handle naturally with 
the lower part of the end nearest the blade resting on the middle joint of the 
forefinger, the thumb being on top. To show the other side, bring the knife up 
against your chest with the point of the blade just below your chin. Repeat this 
three or four times, then bring it down to the table and take off the first square, 
after which you bring the knife upward as before; but this time, during the 
upward movement, push your thumb toward the point of the forefinger just far 
enough to give the knife a half turn so that the same side will be exposed, and 
when bringing it downward reverse the twist. By this means you can show 
either side at will and the effects described above are easily obtained. 
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The Chameleon Confetti 


First Method 


FOR this an oblong box of thin wood or pasteboard is used, which is shown to 

be empty, also three bags of confetti, one red, one white and one blue. The 
confetti is poured into the box and thoroughly mixed, a handful being dropped 
on a plate to show that the mixture is complete. Another plate is now picked up 
and shown to be empty, and the audience is asked to name one of the colors. 
The performer immediately reaches into the box and brings out handful after 
handful of the chosen color and drops it on the plate, passing it for 
examination. The production of the other colors in the same way follows. 


SECRET.- 

The box has 
two partitions 
hinged 
loosely at the 
bottom, so 
that they will 
either lie flat 
on the bottom 
or stand 
upright. (See 

Fig. 2.) When standing they are held in place by a weak spring. When the box 
is shown, the partitions lie on the bottom where, the inside of the box being 
dead black, they are invisible. Stand the box on the table and show the bags of 
confetti to be unmixed. Keeping the bags in sight, return to the table and again 
show the box empty, turning it over and rapping on the bottom with the wand 
to further prove its emptiness. Of course when you turn it bottom up the 
partitions fall into an upright position, where they are held by the springs, and 
























the box now has three compartments. The confetti is now poured into the box, 
one color into each compartment, and while you pretend to mix them, you 
retain a little of each color in the band and drop it on the first plate. While 
walking toward the audience this is taken in the hand and dropped on the plate 
several times, seemingly to show it, and by this means it becomes thoroughly 
mixed. 


Second Method 

In this a glass box is used. The box 

stands on the table and is seen to be full 
of black confetti, a handful of which is 
taken openly from the box and thrown 
in the air to prove its color. The box is 
then fanned gently and the color 
changes to red, a handful being thrown 
out as before. Fanned again it is 
changed to blue, and finally to white, 
this being proved each time by a 
handful tossed in the air. 


The secret of this is entirely in the glass 
box, which is divided as shown in Fig. 

3. Division A is filled with black confetti; B with red; C with blue; and D, with 
white. While you are fanning the box with a fan held in the right hand, the left 
rests on the table near the box, and when the latter is hidden by the fan, you 
give it a quarter turn, bringing another color to the front, and the thing is done. 
This does not sound very wonderful to read, but the effect can be made very 
telling if properly handled. 

Third Method 

A glass vase is examined by the audience and filled by them with thoroughly 

mixed confetti: red, white, blue and black. The performer returns to his table 
and places the vase in plain sight of all, and on being asked for either color, 
takes up a handful, drops it on a plate and passes it for examination, when it is 
found to be of the chosen color. The other colors can be produced in any order 
called for. 






For this effect the performer has concealed beneath his vest a package of 
confetti of each color, closely packed in a tissue paper cover of the same color. 
As he returns to the stage, he drops these into the vase, and it is then only 
necessary to pick up the color called for and squeeze it in the hand, thus 
breaking the covering, and let the contents fall on the plate. 

An added effect is possible by having a duplicate package of one of the colors, 
red, for example, concealed behind some object on your table. Then, after the 
four colors have been produced, take the vase into the audience and show that 
the contents are still mixed as at first, return to the table, and set down the vase 
as if the trick were finished, at the same time picking up the extra package of 
confetti in the right hand and holding it concealed in the bend of the fingers. 
Then, say, as if by an afterthought, "Of course if somebody still wants red 
confetti, it is the easiest thing in the world to satisfy his desire." While 
speaking, pick up the plate with the left hand and reach into the vase with the 
right, producing the color as before. 
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Production of Confetti 

THIS serves as a good introduction to the Water from Confetti effect. 


The performer fills a tumbler with clear water and sets it on the table, after 
which he displays four pieces of different colored tissue paper and drops them 
into the water, stirring them about with the handle of a fan, and finally fishing 
them out with it. He takes them in the left hand, squeezes the water out and 
passes them to the right. Picking up the fan with the left hand, be fans the right, 
as if to complete the drying process, when a cloud of dry confetti is blown from 
the hand. Upon opening it, the wet sheets have vanished. 

To produce this effect, make a small, closely packed bundle of confetti, 
confined in a tissue paper covering, and attach it to the back side of the fan at 
the top. Pick up the fan by this end and use the other to stir the paper sheets. 
After taking the paper in the left hand, lay down the fan, retaining the packet of 
confetti in the right. Break the covering and fan out as above, rolling the wet 
sheets into as small a ball as possible and letting it drop to the floor. As the air 
is full of flying confetti the falling of the little ball will not be seen. 
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Another Confetti Change 

In this effect two ordinary glass tumblers are filled, 

one with red and the other with blue confetti, placed on a 
tray and passed for examination. Any person is at liberty 
to pour the confetti out upon the tray, one color at a 
time, of course, to prove that there is no preparation. The 
glasses are then wrapped in two pieces of newspaper, 
twisted at the top as in Fig. 4, and placed on separate 
tables. Show a little uncertainty and ask the audience 
which is which. This is sure to develop a difference in 
opinion, so, to make sure, tear a little hole in the side of 
each paper and reveal the color. Turn the glasses with 
these holes to the back after the audience is fully 
convinced of the location of each color. 

Command the confetti to change places, remove the 
paper and show the changed position. Stand the tumblers 
on the tray as before and pass for examination. 

EXPLANATION.— The pieces of newspaper are about a foot square and are 
double, with a small piece of clear celluloid between. On one side of each piece 
of celluloid is pasted a thin layer of confetti of the respective colors. When 
wrapping the glasses, place the one containing red confetti in the paper with the 
blue fake, and vice versa, being careful that the celluloid surface is toward the 
outside, and proceed as described above. 
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Watered Confetti 

In the well-known Indian Sand Trick the performer shows four or five 

saucers, each containing a handful of colored sand, pours the various colors 
into a bowl of water and, after they are thoroughly mixed, produces any color 
that the audience calls for, allowing it to flow from his hand in a perfectly dry 
state. 

A variation of this effect in which confetti is used instead of sand is here 
explained for the first time in print. 

A blown eggshell for each color is necessary, each of them being treated as 
follows: First stuff it full of confetti of a single color and seal the holes with 
waterproof cement. Then make a pellet of wet plaster of Paris a little larger 
than a pea, place it on a sheet of glass and press the side of the egg firmly into 
it. When this dries it will stick to the egg, but will come away from the glass, 
thus giving the egg a "foot" so that it will not roll about. Then dye the egg the 
same color as the confetti enclosed. Any of the analine dyes of commerce will 
serve for this. It should then be given a water resisting coating by being dipped 
quickly in and out of melted paraffin. 

Place one of these eggs in the centre of each saucer, heap the confetti of the 
same color around it, and place the saucers in a semicircle around the front of 
the bowl. Show the bowl to be empty and unprepared, and fill it with clear 
water from a glass pitcher. Pour the confetti into the water, keeping the bottom 
of the saucers toward the audience, and note the position of each egg, so that it 
may be easily found. When all are in, mix the confetti and water thoroughly 
with your wand, being careful not to disturb the eggs, and while stirring the 
mixture with the right hand get hold of a handful of lycopodium with the left. 
As you finish stirring let this drop on the surface of the water, but do not try to 
stir it in. If you prefer you may do this openly, saying that it is a magic powder 
which causes the colors to separate. The lycopodium acts as a resistant to the 







water and the hand may now be dipped into it and the chosen egg brought out; 
the hand, the egg and the confetti being alike bone dry. 

Pick up one of the saucers with the other hand and, holding it beneath, crush 
the shell and allow the confetti to fall slowly into it. When nearly all has fallen 
bring the hand down and pick up half a handful and let it drop on the saucer 
again, showing that it is perfectly dry. In doing this drop the fragments of the 
shell behind the heaped confetti, covering them with that which drops from the 
hand. 

Finish by producing the other colors in the order called for. At the close a 
handful may be taken in each hand and passed for examination, or it may be 
held on the open palm and blown toward the audience. 
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The Floating Ball 

THIS is an excellent little illusion and one that will prove the quality of the 

performer's showmanship. If given an artistic presentation it always makes a 
decided impression; if not so presented, it is flat and colorless. 

First, pass for examination a solid ring of metal or wood, about twelve inches 
in diameter, and a Japanese paper napkin. Drop the ring over the head, letting it 
rest on the shoulder, return to your stage, crush up the napkin into a loose ball 
and lay it on the extended palm of the left band. Make a few mesmeric passes 
over it with the right hand and after a moment it will slowly rise from the palm 
and float between the two hands. 

Just here is the critical stage of the trick, for all depends on the graceful 
movements of the hands, which appear to influence the motions of the ball 
without contact, or with only an occasional contact of the tips of the fingers. 
Wave the hands above and below the ball to prove that it is not suspended by 
invisible wires, and take the ring from the neck and pass it backward and 
forward around it, thus seeming to prove that there is no connection anywhere. 
Drop the ring back over the head and after some further manipulation bring the 
ball back to the palm of the hand where it started, then, without making any 
suspicious movement with the hands, walk to the front and toss the ball into the 
audience. 







The secret lies in the fact 
that the ball is made around 
a fine black thread, one end 
of which is fastened to a 
chair-back and the other 
terminates in a loop large 
enough to pass over the ear 
of the, performer. This loop 
should be made by tying a 
bow slip-knot and leaving a 
hanging end two or three 
inches long with a pellet of 
magician's wax at the end. 
(See Fig. 5.) 

This loop should lie on the table or in some easily accessible place, and, when 
the performer returns to the stage after the examination of the ring and napkin, 
he picks it up and slips it over his left ear, sticking the pellet of wax to the 
cheek just in front, and stands with his right side towards the audience. 
Standing away from the chair till the thread becomes taut, the slip knot is 
drawn down till the loop fits closely around the ear so that it cannot slip off. 

The napkin is now crushed into a ball around the thread, which has been 
allowed to slacken a little by the performer's moving nearer the chair, and 
placed on the palm. The movements of the ball are controlled by moving the 
head or bending the body nearer to, or further from, the chair. The sequence of 
moves I must leave to the ingenuity of the student. 

At the finish, when making the passes with the right hand, which are supposed 
to cause the ball to settle on the left palm, bring the right hand up to the face, 
get hold of the pellet of wax and pull the thread. This will untie the bow-knot 
and at the same time remove the pellet, which will leave the thread free of 
knots; and as you advance to the front it will be drawn through the ball and 
drop to the floor. The ball may now be thrown out for examination. It is not a 
bad idea to leave the ring in the audience also, as it will be passed from one to 
another and tested in all sorts of ways to discover an opening in it. Later, when 
you are working in the audience on some other trick, it can be picked up. 
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The Japanese Butterflies 

It is a question whether this pretty effect should appear under the heading of 

Paper-tearing or under that of Paper tricks, as it shares a little the nature of both. 

In reality it is a feat of simple juggling, requiring but little skill after the "knack" 
has been acquired. The apparatus is inexpensive, consisting of a little silk paper 
and a couple of blonde hairs. 

It is purely a Japanese production and very few European performers have made 
use of it, but if properly presented it can be made highly entertaining. Anderson, 
the Wizard of the North, is credited with its introduction into America. 

Some performers open the act with the butterflies already made, but to my mind it 
is much more effective to first show two pieces of paper and begin by tearing and 
folding them into the proper shape. 

By using the fan with the right hand, the butterflies can be made to rise from the 
palm, of the left, hover about the performer in the most natural manner, follow 
him wherever he goes, and light on the edge of a fan, or upon a bouquet of 
flowers taken from the table. In fact, the ingenuity of the performer will suggest 
many natural movements for the little moths. 

PREPARATION FOR THE EFFECT.— When the butterflies are to be torn on 
the stage, take two oblong pieces of silk paper, a little larger than a cigarette 
paper, and attach one end of an eighteen-inch blonde hair to the centre of one of 
the long sides of each. To the centre of this hair tie another, 25 or 30 inches long, 
as shown at A in Fig. 6, and at the other end, B, attach a pellet of magician's wax. 
When you are ready to go on the stage, attach the pellet to one side of the 
forehead at the edge of the hair where it will not be seen. (See Fig. 7.) Then take 
the two pieces of paper in the right hand, being careful not to snarl the hairs, and 
with the fan under the arm, walk down to the front and show the squares of paper, 
which will seem to be unprepared, as the hair is quite invisible even at close 







range. 



Now, fold the paper together as shown in Fig. 8, the hair being fastened at the 
point marked x, tear out the butterfly as shown, and proceed as above. 


Do not be discouraged if the butterflies seem to have wills of their own at first 
and go anywhere but to the places you desire, for there is certainly a knack in 
handling the fan which cannot be explained and can be acquired only by 
experiment; but once you have mastered this, the movement of the butterflies can 
be controlled to a nicety that will surprise even yourself. 

Many years ago, at an entertainment in New York, I saw an old-timer who was 
quite successful with this effect for which he used a slightly different method. He 
attached a small bead to the end of the hair and held this in his mouth, but it can 
be transferred to the hand or to a pocket if desired at any time. He finished by 
making the butterflies hover around the flame of a candle till their wings took fire 
and they were consumed. 
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The Shaving Stick 

SoMEBODY gave me this combination so long ago that I have forgotten 

who it was, but I have never seen it performed, and I suggest working it about 
as follows. In this form it should fit nicely into a parlor program. 

Pick up a shaving stick box like B in Fig. 9 and, while unscrewing the cover, 
say, "I have here a number of coins...." Tip the box over the left hand; instead 
of coins a shaving stick drops out. Lay the stick on the table and step forward 
with the box, saying, "This is rather embarrassing! The fact is I have one of 
these boxes in which I keep a set of coins; as you see, it is just the size for a 
half dollar." Let the audience take the box and the coin, ostensibly to show the 
fit of the coin; they will take occasion to examine the box and cover at the 
same time. Note that they are not asked to examine it; if they were, they might 
notice that they have had no opportunity to examine the stick. 

Continue, "In my hurry I picked up the wrong box, so my coins are at home. 
However, I have the box, so I must do some kind of a trick with it." After a 
moment of thought, take a box of mixed confetti that has been used in another 
trick, fill the box, blow off the surplus confetti from the top, screw on the cover 
and set it down near someone in the audience, asking that it be watched so that 
the confetti cannot escape. Return to your table and pick up the stick with the 
right hand and a fan with the left. Fan the right band and a great cloud of 
confetti will be blown from it. When it is opened the stick will have vanished. 

The person who was asked to watch the box is now requested to unscrew the 
cover. On doing so he finds that the confetti has disappeared. In its place is the 
shaving stick, which completely fills the box. 















% a 


EXPLANATION.- 

Take the cover of 
a shaving-stick 
box in which the 
lettering is 
stamped in the 
metal, as shown in 
A, Fig. 9, and cut 
away the sides, 
leaving a disk just 
large enough to fit 
tightly inside 
another cover of 
the same kind. 

(See B.) Glue to the top surface of this disk a thin layer of confetti. Then make 
an imitation shaving stick out of whitish-brown paper of the color of the soap, 
covering the lower part with tin-foil like the ordinary stick, fill this with closely 
packed confetti and load it into an unprepared shaving-stock box. 

Wet the top of a new shaving stick and press the confetti-covered disk on it 
with the confetti side up, as in C, till the wet soap sets, when it will hold almost 
as firmly as if glued. Conceal this in the box of mixed confetti and you are 
ready for the performance. 

Fill the box once or twice, letting the confetti flow back into the larger box, and 
finally load in the stick the disk giving it the appearance of a full box. When 
the cover is screwed on it twists the disk off the top of the stick and wedges it 
tightly into the top of the cover, so that when the custodian of the box unscrews 
the top the inside has exactly the appearance it originally had, and all seems 
fair to him. It is well, however, to get the cover into your own hands as soon as 
possible, so that the investigation may not be carried too far. 

The fake stick is simply crushed in the hand and broken open, the pieces being 
dropped to the floor with the confetti. 


A needle-sized hole in the cover through the milled edge will not be seen, and 
by means of this the fake can be forced out; otherwise it will be difficult to 
remove it. 
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The Paper Flags 

THIS very pretty production trick was in De Kolta's program during his first 
engagement at the Eden Musee This was, I think, its first showing in America. 

De Kolta first displayed a number of pieces of different colored tissue paper 
about six inches square. These he rolled into a small ball and suddenly in place 
of them his hands were filled with little paper flags, each on a staff. As he 
walked through the audience the flags multiplied marvellously and he scattered 
them in all directions, the supply seeming to be inexhaustible. 

The flags used by De Kolta were of tissue paper, about an inch and a half by 
two inches in size, and the staffs were of broom straw. They were made up in 
packets of a hundred or more and for compactness half were laid in one 
direction and half in the other. The packets were wrapped in black tissue paper 
with the ends open, and disposed in different pockets. The first in a little pocket 
just inside the opening of the coat on the right side. To this a black thread was 
attached and the other end fastened to the lapel of the vest. In showing the 
paper squares the left thumb was hooked over the thread, the packet brought 
behind the squares, the black paper broken and the flags produced. 

While walking through the audience and bending over to throw flags to distant 
seats, other packets were taken from under the lapel of the coat, from beneath 
the vest and other handy hiding places. 

Later performers used much larger flags on wooden staffs, with their 
professional cards printed on them. 
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The Pig And The Ring 

Readers of Professor Hoffmann's Later Magic may recall a trick in which 

a handkerchief is changed to paper shavings. The invention is there credited to 
Herr Camill Bihler, a German conjuror. Many different combinations have 
been founded on this little trick, and the following, which I modestly claim as 
my own, is one that can be worked anywhere and has an excellent "punch" at 
the finish. 

The effect is as follows: Standing on your table is a pasteboard box, say, twelve 
inches long, eight inches wide and six deep, two-thirds full of paper clippings 
of mixed colors; also an empty glass tumbler, a colored handkerchief, a small 
piece of flash paper and a paper cylinder about six inches in height, open at 
both ends and of sufficient size to be slipped loosely over the tumbler. 

First show the cylinder, holding it in an upright position, and say, "I have here 
a paper bag without top or bottom and quite empty, as you see." To "prove" 
this statement, pass your wand down through the cylinder very carefully, as if 
avoiding something hidden therein. This will have the effect of convincing 
many of the company that it is far from empty, and, pretending to hear a 
protest, you bring the wand up to the horizontal with the cylinder hanging on it, 
so that all can see completely through it. Whirling the cylinder on the wand a 
few times, you remark, "I think you folks are over-particular. If you insist upon 
seeing through everything, how can I hope to surprise you?" 

Go back to your table and bring forward the box, leaving the cylinder standing 
on the table. Tip the box forward so that they can see the clippings, take out a 
handful, toss them in the air and then place the box on a side table. 

Pick up the handkerchief and throw it across the left arm and then take the 
tumbler, saying, "Here's something else that you can see through. As you see, 
empty on the inside and empty on the outside, except for an invisible 







combination of oxygen and other gases without which it would be impossible 
for me to continue the experiment." Fill the tumbler with clippings and pour 
back into the box two or three times to show that all is perfectly fair, and the 
last time blow away the heaped clippings from the top, cover it with the 
handkerchief step forward and say, "I will now pass the tumbler and its 
contents into the paper bag there on the table. Shall I do it visibly or invisibly?" 
Whatever the answer, shake out the handkerchief from which both glass and 
clippings have vanished. Cross to the table and lift the cylinder, showing the 
glass full of clippings, which you pour into the box. Set the empty tumbler 
beside it. 

Continue your patter by saying, "You may think that these things travel in this 
remarkable manner because they belong to me. To disprove this I should like to 
use something of your own. Will some kind lady loan me a wedding ring? 

Don't be afraid to trust me with it, for I almost always return the articles which 
I borrow." Have the lender slip the ring on the point of your wand, return to 
your table and lay down the wand with the ring still on it. Now fill the tumbler 
with clippings again, place it on the table and cover with the cylinder. Wrap the 
ring in the flash paper and toss it in the air, where it vanishes in a burst of 
flame. Immediately lift the cylinder and it will be seen that the clippings have 
vanished and in their place is a guinea-pig. Bring the glass and the cylinder 
forward without touching the pig and the owner of the ring will find her 
property tied by a ribbon around the neck of the pig. 

A description of the properties and their uses will give a pretty clear idea of the 
working of the trick. They are as follows: 

First, three clear glass tumblers, all alike, with nearly straight sides. 

Second, a box of paper clippings, as described above. 

Third, a cardboard shell shaped to fit inside one of the tumblers, filling it 
completely. The bottom of the shell is open and an opening half an inch wide 
extends up one side to within half an inch of the top. The top is closed by a disk 
of cardboard which projects about an eighth of an inch all around, so that it can 
be gripped and carried away with the cylinder. Paper clippings are glued all 
over the outside of the shell, so that when it is in the tumbler the latter appears 
to be full of clippings. Inside this shell a guinea-pig is loaded. Around his neck 
is a ribbon tied in a bow-knot, the bows of which are four inches long and are 
allowed to protrude through the opening in the side of the shell. This is now 
loaded into one of the tumblers with the ribbon bows hanging outside, and thus 
loaded the tumbler is concealed under the clippings in the box. 



Fourth, a paper cylinder, as described. 


Fifth, a double handkerchief inside which a ring of the size of the top of the 
tumbler is so arranged that it will drop into one of the corners or into the centre, 
as desired. A good description of this handkerchief will be found in 
Floffmann's Modern Magic, page 370. 

Sixth, a piece of flash paper, which may be procured from any dealer in 
magical apparatus. Fold a hem about a quarter of an inch wide along one edge 
of the paper and glue it down, thus making a little tube along one side. Close 
one end of this tube with glue and drop into it a little flash powder, which is 
made by mixing equal parts of chlorate of potash and sugar of milk, and slip in 
an acid tube and seal up the other end. The acid tubes are needle-sized glass 
tubes filled with sulphuric acid, and can be found at any magic store. 

At the beginning, the third tumbler, filled with paper clippings, stands behind 
the box on the table. After the cylinder has been shown empty, drop it over the 
glass of clippings while picking up the box. This will not be noticed, as the two 
moves are made simultaneously and the cylinder is left on the table in full 
sight. 

When the first glass is filled from the box, it is held in the left hand just above 
the box and covered with the handkerchief. The right hand then seizes the ring, 
which appears to be the top of the tumbler, and the left hand lowers the tumbler 
and leaves it in the box, and that part of the trick is finished as described above. 

The borrowed ring is on the point of the wand as described in the Ring and 
Program, previously explained. After getting possession of the borrowed ring 
you fill the tumbler with clippings two or three times as before, and while 
doing this, slip the ring over one of the bows of ribbon hanging from the loaded 
glass, passing the end of the bow over the ring; the latter will then be tied fast 
to the bow. When filling the tumbler for the last time, leave it in the box and 
bring up the loaded glass instead, being careful that the opening and the 
hanging ring are on the side away from the audience. 

Now, cover the loaded tumbler with the cylinder, pick up the wand, slide the 
dummy ring off and wrap it in the flash paper. As you toss it in the air, break 
the tube with the fingers and the flash follows. 

When you lift the cylinder from the tumbler all eyes will be on the guinea-pig 
thus giving you an opportunity to let the shell drop from the cylinder into the 
box. You can then carry the empty cylinder with you when you take the 
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Coffee, Milk and Sugar 

This belongs to that class of tricks which, while old in years of service, is, if 

artistically presented, ever new to an audience. It was one of the favorites of 
our dean, Harry Kellar (Regret to say that since writing this book, Dean Kellar 
passed away, in Los Angeles, March 10, 1922. In the near future I hope to be 
able to publish his biography, on which I have been working for several years. 
Dean Kellar was an ornament to the world of magic.-H. H.) and in a different 
form figured in the programs of those never-to-be-forgotten artists, Imro Fox 
and Chung Ling Soo. 

In the Kellar version a light wooden box half full of white paper clippings was 
shown, a handful of which he tossed in the air with that well-remembered 
expression, "Papier bianco;" then a like box of blue clippings, introduced as 
"Papier bleu;" finally, a box of bran. A nickeled cocktail shaker was then 
produced, shown to be quite empty, and filled with the white clippings. This 
was placed on a side table and covered with a little square of black velvet. 
Another like vessel was filled with the blue clippings, placed on another table 
and covered in the same way; and finally, a glass jar was filled with bran and 
covered with a paper cylinder. 

After a few mesmeric passes the velvet cover was removed from the first 
shaker and it was found to be full of steaming hot coffee; the second was full of 
milk, and when the cylinder was lifted from the glass jar it was full of cut loaf 
sugar. 

Explanation.—In the boxes of white and blue clippings were concealed 
duplicate shakers, one filled with coffee and the other with milk. These were 
furnished with metal covers upon which paper clippings of the respective 
colors were pasted, and while pretending to fill the others the performer 
exchanged them for these, which appeared to be full of clippings. At one side 
of each of these covers a little ear of the metal projected and in the act of 







covering with the velvet squares the cover was lifted by this ear, carried back 
and dropped on the servante. 

For the bran a shell of metal of the shape and size to fit loosely in the glass jar, 
with the top closed by a disk having a projecting flange and the bottom open 
was used. This shell was covered with a coating of bran so that when in the jar 
it had the appearance of being full of bran. The shell, filled with sugar, stood 
bottom up in one corner of the box of bran and was loaded into the jar when the 
performer was pretending to fill it. When the cylinder was lifted from this the 
flange was pinched through the paper and the shell carried away with it and 
dropped into the box of bran. 

A good finish for this trick when it is performed in a parlor is to have a tray 
with a sufficient number of after-dinner coffee cups to supply the whole 
company, and serve them all with hot coffee. If the company is too large for the 
supply of coffee, a little warm water should be previously placed in each cup. 

In the form of this trick used by Fox, Soo and others, the velvet squares were 
dispensed with. They passed for examination the two cocktail shakers and two 
shallow metal lids for the same. The duplicate shakers were covered with 
loosely fitting covers with a coating of clippings, and as the lids fitted closely 
over these, they were carried away also when the latter were removed. Full sets 
of this apparatus will be found at any magical emporium. 

Fox used to finish by pouring out a cup of coffee and, when about to drink it, 
pretending to change his mind and throwing the contents out into the audience; 
instead of a shower of hot coffee it proved to be a cupful of blue and white 
clippings. This was accomplished by means of a cup with a false bottom, all 
the coffee passing into the hollow saucer. 
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The Ballot or Pellet Test 

Of all the tricks ever conceived wherein paper serves as a vehicle, the 

greatest from every standpoint is the Pellet, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
Ballot, Test, its names being taken from the terminology of the spirit mediums, 
who for many years have found it to be a positive gold mine. Fortunes have 
been built and are still being amassed on this trick alone. 

In my travels over the face of the earth I have met hundreds of both 
professional and amateur workers of this marvellous delusion, and I am free to 
say that no trick that I have ever seen gives such an impression of openness and 
simplicity in execution and at the same time such startling results. 

The best amateur performance of the test I ever witnessed was given by John 
Ringling, of circus fame, and by far the best professional demonstration was by 
Dr. Reiss. 

The usual method of presentation is to distribute a number of slips of paper 
about the size of cigarette papers and ask the company to write any question 
they please and then fold the papers into small squares. Sometimes these are 
collected in a hat and sometimes they are thrown openly on the table; then, 
without any apparent opportunity of seeing what is written, the medium either 
repeats or gives some sort of answer to the questions. 

The side of the trick which the audience sees differs widely in the work of 
different exponents, but the fundamental principle is the same in all cases. The 
one great necessity is to get possession of, and read, the first pellet. After that 
the game is easy. 

In the earlier form of the trick the medium collected all the pellets in a hat, and 
while walking to his table stole one of them, got it open and dropped it in the 
hat face upward. He then placed the hat on the table, and showing his hand to 







be quite empty, reached in and took one of the pellets and held it against his 
forehead. While doing this he read the exposed pellet. Then he closed his eyes 
and slowly repeated the question that he had just seen. When someone 
acknowledged the question he opened the pellet, apparently to see if he had 
repeated it correctly, but really to read the question on that one, tossed it on the 
table and took another from the hat, and so on till all were read. While taking 
the others from the hat he had ample opportunity to refold the first one, this 
being taken last. Of course, all the pellets being vouched for, the mystery was 
very deep. 

Another much less artistic method is to have one of the questions written by a 
confederate. In this case some method of identification is necessary, so that the 
planted question can be spotted and left till the last. At the close all the pellets 
are left unfolded on the table so that anyone may inspect them, but of course it 
is impossible to discover which was the first selected. 

The best form of the test, however, and one calling for expertness of the 
highest order, is the individual sitting. Here only the medium and the sitter are 
present, and there are men who work these sittings so cleverly that even when 
the victim knows the game in a general way, it is impossible for him to follow 
the manipulations. 

The visitor is asked to sit at a square-cornered table which stands in the centre 
of the room, and to write five or six questions on separate slips of paper, fold 
them four times and leave them on the table. The medium usually picks up a 
sheet of paper and tears it into ballots about the size of cigarette papers, sees 
that the sitter has a pen or pencil and then either leaves the room or goes to 
some point where it is impossible for him to see what is written, asking that he 
be called when the ballots are written and folded. He generally folds one to 
show how the four folds should be made. 

When recalled, the medium seats himself at the opposite side of the table, picks 
up a pellet at random, places it against the forehead of the sitter, who is asked 
to hold it there with his left hand and to place his right on the medium's head, 
while the latter places his own left hand on the head of the sitter, a position 
which is supposed to establish the necessary magnetic connection. The medium 
then "concentrates," massaging his brow with his free right hand, rolling his 
eyes, or indulging in any other hocus-pocus that he thinks will impress his 
sitter. After a time he decides that the connection is not perfect, and asks the 
sitter to hold the pellet against his, the medium's, forehead. There is still 
something wrong and he concludes that the personal contact will not succeed in 
this case, so he asks the sitter to hold the pellet in his own left hand or to put it 
in his pocket. After another period of "concentration," he repeats and answers 



the question. 


In this case the reading is obtained by a sleight-of-hand switch of the pellets. 
When the medium seats himself at the table he holds concealed between the 
points of the first and second fingers of the left hand a blank ballot. This is 
folded as nearly as possible like those on the table, one of which he picks up 
with the same hand. Just as he is about to place it against the sitter's forehead, 
and while the fingers are out of his range of vision, the blank is pushed forward 
and the written pellet drawn back into its place, so that the sitter holds the 
blank. The hand is then rested on the sitter's head and the magnetic connection 
completed as above. The medium now opens the pellet with the left hand, reads 
the question, refolds and conceals it as before. He can take his time about this, 
as it is supposed that several minutes of concentration are necessary. There is 
no possible way for the sitter to detect this move, as the back of the hand rests 
on his head and the medium has taken the precaution to provide soft paper that 
will not "talk" while being unfolded. The blank pellet is now transferred to the 
medium's forehead and, when that position proves to be a failure, he reaches up 
and takes the pellet with the fingers of the right hand, which allows the sitter to 
see that this hand is quite empty, and passes it to the fingers of the left, where 
the written pellet is concealed, holding it in such a way that fully two-thirds of 
it is in sight. He then looks up suddenly and says, for instance, "You are not 
getting tired, are you?" 

The sitter involuntarily raises his eyes; in a fraction of a second the switch is 
made and the written pellet is passed to him to hold in his left hand or to place 
in his pocket. 

Many other methods of reading the pellet are in use. It can be opened with the 
left hand and palmed while the sitter is being instructed how to hold the 
duplicate against his forehead, read and refolded to be switched later, or 
dropped in the lap and read at leisure. In fact, since the sitter thinks be is 
holding the pellet himself, this part of the test is by no means difficult. The 
switch is the big idea and it must be practised until the execution is perfect, 
otherwise the trick will fail. 

A very clever dodge, by means of which the question is read although the 
medium's eyes are seen to be closed throughout the period of concentration, 
was explained to me some time ago by an old-time medium. He got the pellet 
open and held it in his hand near his thigh, concealed from the sitter by the 
table; then with his eyes tightly closed he rolled his head from side to side and 
when his profile was presented to the visitor he opened his "off eye" and read 
the question. 



Another method and one that I found very useful when I gave the test was to 
take a pellet haphazard from those on the table and, after holding it against my 
forehead for a little time, pretend to read a very silly question, a question that 
anyone might hesitate to answer in public. After waiting for an answer and 
receiving none, I would open the pellet and, glancing at it, say: "Yes, that's 
right," and repeat the question. Still getting no answer, I would say: "If you do 
not acknowledge your questions it is useless for me to proceed. I will read two 
more questions and if the writers do not claim them I shall go no farther." As I 
now had the first question memorized, the remainder of the test was eminently 
successful. I did not use a hat, but had the pellets thrown openly on the table. 

For one entire season, 1918,1 made a 10,000-pound elephant—Jenny, daughter 
of Jumbo—vanish twice daily at the New York Hippodrome. If that can be done 
without detection, it should be easy to get away with a half-inch pellet. 

Confederates are also used and very wonderful tests result, as the coadjutor will 
say "Yes" to anything. 

It is important to note all the following carefully, as this is the greatest method 
of all.* 

(* This is one of the methods used by Dr. Reiss, who is, in my estimation, the 
greatest pellet reader that ever lived. I had a seance with Dr. Reiss, and if it 
had not been for my many years experience as an expert, I might have been 
mystified by his adroit manipulations and uncanny deductions. It is subtle 
misdirection, maneuvering, and bold presentation, and from my personal 
contact with him I haven't the slightest hesitancy in saying there is nothing 
abnormal or telepathic in his method.) 

Some of the modern exponents first get the contents of all the pellets and 
memorize them. They then have the sitter place one in each vest pocket and the 
others in different spots about the room, the medium keeping track of them all. 
He then asks which shall be read and answered, and, after a proper amount of 
hesitation, he succeeds in reading and answering the one selected. The latter 
test has fooled some of the greatest minds in the world. A well-known 
performer who used this test successfully for years told me that he kept track of 
the different memorized pellets by means of a system of markings made with 
his thumb nail while refolding them. 

In the above description I have by no means exhausted the possibilities of this 
wonderful confidence game, but have given the main features only, knowing 
that any reader who is clever enough to succeed with it will also be clever 
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Paper Clippings and Water 

.A NEW way to use an old piece of apparatus is always desirable. The 

following trick, which has never appeared in print before, should therefore be a 
welcome newcomer. 

In performing this, first show a cardboard cylinder about five inches high and 
two in diameter, also a ring of the same material about three-fourths of an inch 
wide and large enough to slip easily over the cylinder. After these have been 
examined, place a piece of tissue paper over one end of the cylinder and slip 
the ring over it, thus giving it a sort of drum-head, and tear off the superfluous 
paper below the ring. While returning to your table keep the cylinder in sight of 
the audience, so that they may see that it is not loaded in any way. 

Fill the cylinder with colored paper clippings from a box on the table and pour 
back into the box to show that the tube is really filled with the clippings and 
nothing else. Fill it again and stand it on the bottom of an inverted glass 
tumbler. Now tear a piece about six or seven inches square from a newspaper, 
place the centre of it on the top of the cylinder and press it down around the 
sides, thus forming a sort of tent-shaped cover. Lift this cover up and show the 
cylinder still full of clippings, drawing attention to the fact that the tumbler is 
never covered and only the upper part of the cylinder is hidden by the paper. 

Announce that you will now cause the clippings to pass back into the box 
invisibly. Then go to the box and take out a handful, saying, "You see there is 
no deception, for those who were particular to notice the clippings which were 
in the cylinder may easily recognize these as the identical fragments." Remove 
the paper and show that the clippings have vanished. Then twist the paper up to 
show that there is nothing in it and toss it into the audience. 

Going back to the cylinder, glance into it and say, "I can see that there are still 
a few bits of paper here and I will now show you what a wonderful effect a 







little water will have on them." From a small glass pitcher pour about a 
wineglassful of water into the cylinder and wait a moment for the promised 
effect. As nothing happens, you say, "Something seems to be wrong. I'll pour 
the water out and try again." Invert the cylinder over the pitcher, but as no 
water appears you say, "Hello, what has become of the water?" Look the tube 
over carefully and then say, "I wonder if it could get out of the bottom. Tear the 
tissue paper away, saying, "Still no water, but I can see that it has been used up 
in joining the clippings into one long ribbon." Draw out paper ribbon and reel it 
up on the band, the colors being the same as those of the clippings. 

When the ribbon is exhausted you can show the cylinder quite empty and it 
may be examined if desired. 


EXPLANATION.— For this effect a tin tube, 
constructed as shown in Fig. 10, is used. The inside of 
the top is funnel-shaped, as shown by the dotted lines, 
with a hole in the centre, so that water may be poured 
into it, but cannot be poured out. The bottom is open, but 
there is a bottom for the inner part a little over half an 
inch above, as shown by dotted lines, and in the centre of 
this is an opening which is plugged by a cork as shown. 
This is for the purpose of letting the water out when it is 
not in use. The outside of this tube is covered with strips 
of paper ribbon pasted haphazard over its surface, and in 
the space at the bottom is a roll of paper ribbon of the 
same colors as the clippings. This must fit tightly, so that 
it will not drop out, and the end of the inner coil drawn 
out a little, so as to be easily get-at-able. 








The cylinder is of light cardboard, about an inch taller than the tube and just 
large enough to slip easily over it. A cover for this is made from a disk of tin 
about a sixteenth of an inch larger than the diameter of the cylinder, with a lip 
on the under side to keep it from slipping out of place. On the top side a thin 
layer of clippings is pasted, so that when it is placed on the top the cylinder 
appears to be full of clippings. Both the tube and the cover are concealed in the 
box of clippings. 


After filling the cylinder two or three times, as described above, slip the tube 
into the cylinder, place the cover on top, lift out the apparently full cylinder, 
place it on the tumbler and cover with the square of paper, as described. While 
putting on the paper the second time with the right hand, palm off the cover 
with the left. This is very easy, as the cover is about the size of a silver dollar 
and the paper masks the move. The cover can be dropped into the box. 














Now follow the original description, which needs no further explanation till 
you come to the point where the ribbon is exhausted. As is usual in paper 
ribbon productions, the hand should make wide sweeps, first one way and then 
the other, coiling and mixing the paper in a very effective manner, the tube 
being held inside the cylinder by pinching it; but just as the end of the ribbon is 
reached and while the sweep of the hand brings the coils below the cylinder, 
remove the pressure and allow the tube to fall into the coils where its colors 
mix with the others and it cannot be seen. Drop the coiled ribbon on the box of 
clippings; show the empty cylinder and-take your applause. 
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Werner's Bill Tearing Trick 


H/VERYBODY familiar with 

magic and magicians in New 
York City has seen Francis J. 
Werner's Bill Tearing Trick. In 
his competent hands this effect is 
little short of a masterpiece of 
magic, and notwithstanding the 
tendency of the times toward 
stealing the other fellow's best 
tricks, a general policy of "hands- 
off" seems to have been adopted 
in this case, and lie has had a 
practical monopoly of this effect 
for years. 

Mr. Werner has given me 
permission to include his own 
version of the trick in the present 
volume, so I will pass it along to 
you with such of his patter as is 
necessary to make it plain. 


IN WHOSE HANDS THE BILL-TEARING TRICK 
IS A CLASSIC 


The effect consists in tearing a 
bank-note into small bits and restoring it to its original form. For good measure 
the tearing and restoration is repeated and at the end the bill is found to be none 
the worse for its double destruction. 


A duplicate bill is necessary and this should be crumpled into a loose ball and 
concealed in the bend of the left elbow, or under the edge of the vest at the 
right side. This bill is palmed in the right hand while returning to the stage after 












borrowing the marked bill from the audience. Werner sometimes varies this by 
taking a roll of bills from his own pocket and remarking that he has money of 
his own, but prefers to borrow rather than to risk it. In replacing the roll in his 
pocket he palms off one bill, crumples it up and holds it in his right hand. 

Several bills are usually proffered and it is best to accept one on your right if 
possible. The reason for this will appear as the trick develops. Pass a pencil to 
the lender and ask him to mark the bill for identification. When he returns it, 
say: "The pencil first, please, as I do not wish to have anything in my hands but 
your bill." The pencil is replaced in the pocket before the bill is accepted. 

Then turn to someone on the left and ask him to take the number of the bill, 
writing it on a card or the edge of his program, and say to him: "This is in 
justice to me and to prevent substitution." After retiring to the stage lay the bill 
on the palm of the open right hand, which will conceal the duplicate palmed 
there, and carelessly show the left hand to be empty. Continue the patter by 
saying: "Some people flash their money like drunken sailors, in which case 
they are often approached for a loan, and if the request comes from a friend 
there is no excuse for refusing him, even if this one bill is all you have, so you 
offer him half, like this." Bring the two hands together and seize the top of the 
bill in the middle with the thumbs and fingers of both hands and turn the top 
slightly towards the body, so that it may not be torn during the next move, also 
to prevent cutting the right forefinger on the edge if the bill happens to be stiff. 
Now make a downward movement with the right hand, as if tearing the bill 
through the centre, but really allowing the fingers to slip over it, which will 
make a sound identical with that of tearing, and at the same time bend the right- 
hand end toward the left and seize it with the last three fingers of that hand, 
crumpling it up into a ball—the bill will curl over the index finger of the left 
hand, which will make this move easy—then bring both hands rapidly up before 
the chest and show the crumpled pieces (?) in each hand. 

A laugh may be raised here by saying: "This is the reason that I never use my 
own money. Should your friend desire less than half, again tear the bill making 
quarters, or eighths, or sixteenths, and so on." Each time you rub the two balls 
together as if tearing, and finally leave the duplicate safely palmed in the left 
hand. Now remark that you allow your thumb-nails to grow long in order to 
make this final tear, and make this tear appear rather difficult. 

You now have the borrowed bill in a small ball at the tips of the fingers of the 
left hand and the duplicate palmed in the same. You should now go to the 
person who took the number of the bill and ask him to examine the pieces and 
see if they are sufficiently small. 



Great care should be exercised in executing the next move, as the eyes of all 
will be upon you. As you pass the borrowed bill—the supposed pieces—with 
your left hand, palm downward, instantly advance your right hand underneath 
the one in which be receives the bill and quickly bring your left hand under the 
right, thus covering the palmed duplicate, at the same time saying: "Be careful 
not to drop any of the pieces." While the crumpled bill is being opened and all 
are watching it, slowly withdraw your hands and get rid of the duplicate by 
slipping it into a pocket at the first opportunity, so that both hands shall be 
empty when you take back the bill, with the remark: "You find the pieces all 
intact, or in other words, the bill fully restored." 

After having the bill identified by the owner, say: "I will now show you how it 
is done, but don't tell any member of the Society of American Magicians, as 
their laws forbid the exposure of any magical effects, and it might cost me my 
membership." 

No duplicate is used in the second part of the trick. Return to the stage and hold 
the bill in the left hand, palm toward the body, and the bill hanging downward 
parallel to the body, the right hand being shown empty without comment. 

Then say: "In performing this feat do not make any rapid movements or you 
will be suspected of hiding something." Then slowly show the right hand, back 
and front, and, taking the bill from the left, show that hand in the same way. 
Now let your right hand rest against the bottom of your vest as if you were 
taking something therefrom. Such an open movement would be unpardonable 
in a magician and your audience will be sure to suspect it, but proceed as if you 
were unconscious of the suspicion, explaining that the skeptic sometimes wants 
to see both sides of the bill at once. Make the following moves as if concealing 
something behind the bill. 

"I satisfy the skeptic by showing both sides thus." Turn one of the lower 
corners of the bill over against the front, showing a part of the back, and let it 
fall back into place. "This should satisfy him." Now pass the bill from the left 
to the right hand and back several times, showing the respective hands empty 
each time, but making the change as if holding something behind the borrowed 
bill, and a little good acting here will convince your audience that such is the 
case. Someone is quite likely to ask to see both hands; if not, you can assume 
that you are suspected and say: "Some of you appear to think that I have 
another bill concealed here, but you should know that I would not do anything 
like that." 


Here you extend your left hand palm downward, place the bill on the back of 



that hand and slowly open the right, showing it to be quite empty. 

Now proceed with the tearing movement as before, except that it is done much 
more rapidly, and no duplicate being used, the insides of the hands are not 
shown. Continue to tear into quarters, eighths and so on as before, the rapid 
movement making it impossible to detect that there is nothing in the right hand. 
Finally, take the crumpled bill in the right hand and, showing the left empty, 
extend that hand and place the crumpled bill on the palm. Explain that this- 
moving the open right hand three times over the fragments—means everything. 
You now smooth out the bill and show it fully restored. Return it to the owner 
who will identify it as the one he marked; take your applause and bow as if you 
knew that you had earned it. 

Above all be cheerful when presenting this mystification. The charm of 
Werner's presentation lies in the sardonically gleeful way in which he 
apparently tears the bill in pieces. 

The patter used here is original with Werner, but the student should use 
language suited to his own personality and the general trend of his program. 

The magical fraternity owe the singing magician a "thank you" for having 
given them a method which is the result of years of observation and study. The 
reason Werner is called the singing magician is that he possesses a robust 
barytone voice. 
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An Effective Finish 

It is always desirable to secure a telling effect to close an act. For this 

purpose, in the case of a paper act, I suggest the following as a sure-fire 
applause producer. 



The 



performer introduces a pasteboard box about twelve inches square and eight 
deep, half full of mixed red, white and blue confetti, also a pasteboard cylinder 
about two and a half inches in diameter and five inches long, with a slip cover 
which fits tightly over one end. (See Fig. 11.) 























After having these examined, he holds the cylinder over the box 
and pours a few handfuls of confetti through it. Then, putting 
the cover on one end, he proceeds to fill the tube with confetti. 
Leveling off the heaped confetti with the top of the tube, he 
steps forward and draws up from the open end a silk flag 
attached to a pole three or four feet high, having spiral red, 
white and blue stripes, like a barber-pole. After waiting a 
moment for applause, he continues to extend the pole upwards 
till it reaches a height of thirty or forty feet. (See Fig. 12.) 



EXPLANATION.— Two tubes and covers are used, one being 
unprepared and the other arranged as follows: Procure a double 
roll of wallpaper which has a pure white back, and cut it into 
four pieces. This will give you four small rolls four and a half 
inches long, each roll containing fifty-four feet. You will need 
only one and the others may be put aside for future use. Paint a 
red stripe along one edge of the white side about an inch and a 
quarter wide, leave the same width white and paint the balance 
blue. With a flat brush and red and blue inks of strong color, the 
painting is easy. When it is thoroughly dry roll the strip up on a 
five-eighth inch dowel as tightly as possible. After the roll is 
made it should be laid on the table, rolled over and over, and 
pressed rather heavily with the hands, by which means the roll 
can be made very tight indeed. The tube should be of such 
diameter as to allow this roll to fit closely inside, where it 
should be fastened with glue, the top being about one-quarter of 
an inch below the top of the cylinder. Now push out the dowel, 
leaving an opening in which to pack the flag. The top of the flag 
should be fastened to the inside fillet of the roll and the bottom to a rather 
heavy ring. Push the flag into the roll, leaving the ring on top so that when the 
pole is pulled up the point will pass through it and it will drop down and hold 
the bottom corner of the flag in place. 


F t 1£ 


The prepared tube should be in the bottom of the box, covered with the 
confetti, so as not to be seen when the box is shown. When filling the other 
tube it is easy to make the exchange and bring up the loaded one with a handful 
of confetti heaped on the top, which, when leveled off, leaves just enough to 
cover the end of the roll, so that all looks fair and square. 


Now you have only to pull up the inside fillet of the roll through the ring and 
the flag will follow and settle into place. Then develop the remainder of the 
pole as described above. 
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Part Two 

Paper F olding 
The Japanese Bird 

In the days before the cabaret New York boasted a considerable number of 

popular dining clubs which brought together a host of people who could "do 
entertaining things." At one of these dinners I observed an Americanized 
Japanese folding a leaf of the menu card in a peculiar manner. Gradually all 
those within "seeing distance" became interested, and before he finished he 
was quite surrounded by spectators who applauded him roundly when, from 
that scrap of pasteboard, he at last produced a little paper bird that flapped its 
wings quite naturally. 



Since then the clever Jap has taught me how to make the bird. Here is the trick: 



















Take a square piece of letter paper six inches or more in size and fold from 
corner to corner in each direction and then across the centre both ways, making 
all the folds sharp in order that they may serve as guides in the further folding. 
The sheet will then appear as in Fig. 13. Now fold the side a, h, g, over to the 
line a, e, as in Fig. 14, and sharpen the fold from a to h only, merely bending 
the remainder of the fold. Fold the side a, b, c, to the line a, e, and sharpen the 
line from a to b only. Repeat this with the remaining three corners, and you will 
then find that you have a dish-shaped, four-cornered star, as in Fig. 15, the 
heavy lines showing the edge of the paper. 



Fold upward on the line h, d, with the sides doubled inward and you will have 
Fig. 16. Flolding this with the thumb and fingers of both hands at the points 
marked c and d, bring the hands together, being sure that the points b, f, h, and 
d fold inward and downward, and the result will be Fig. 17. 













a 5 e e 



After this, fold the point c downward toward your body and the point a 
downward in the opposite direction, thus forming Fig. 18, and then open the 
fold and double downward to the right and the same to the left. Turn the paper 
with the points to the top and you form Fig. 19. Pull point g down to the right 
to form the tail and press the new folds thus made, then point e down to the left 
not quite so far, forming the neck. 




To make the head, open the fold at e and bend the head at right angles to the 
neck; by pressing the folds together again the head will take just the proper 
angle, as shown in Fig. 20. Crush down the sharp point between the wings a 
and c, and blow in the little hole below the wings, which will inflate the body 
The wings should be bent outward a little as shown. By holding the bird with 

















the thumb and finger at the point marked and pulling the tail with the other 
hand, the wings can be made to flap. 
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Another 

favorite folding 
stunt of my 
Japanese friend was 
the paper bullfrog, 
which is 
constructed as 
follows: Take a 
square of rather stiff 
paper eight or nine 
inches in size. Fold 
from corner to 
corner in both 
directions, making 
the lines a, e, and c, 
g, very sharply, then 
turn the paper the 
other side up and 
fold from side to 
side both ways, thus 
establishing the 
lines b, f and h, d. 
These serve as 
guide lines. (See Fig. 


The Bullfrog 
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Fold the paper on the line h, d, with the fold pointing upward, and, holding it at 
h, d, with the thumb and finger of each hand, bring the hands toward each 
other. The sides will then fold inward and the points outward, following the 
guide lines, and form a four-pointed star. When the points b, h are folded 
together on the left, and d, f on the right, you will have a square with i at the 
top and a, c, e, g at the bottom. Fay this square on the table with the point i 


















away from the body, lift up the point spread it open and flatten it out with the 
line in the centre, forming new folds on each side. Turn the paper over to the 
right and flatten d in the same manner, then again to the right and flatten b, and 
finally flatten h. Now with the panel f at the top and b at the bottom, fold d 
inward on the right and h on the left, thus forming Fig. 22. 

The next fold is a little difficult 
until it has been practised a few 
times. Lift up the point f and 
fold the two undersides of the 
panel over to the centre fold and 
crease them up the sides, at the 
same time working the point f 
upward till it falls into the 
position shown in Fig. 23. By 
creasing the sides with the 
fingers of the right hand and 
working the point upward with 
the left you will soon get the 
knack of it. Turn the paper over 
and fold b in the same manner, 
then h, and finally d, and it will 
then appear as in Fig. 24. Now, 
fold the sides of each panel once 
more to the centre and form Fig. 

25. The latter folds are quite 
narrow and should be doubled 
carefully at the points. 

Now, open the fold a and bend 
it up inside of the same, as 
shown on the left side of Fig. 

26, and follow the same 
procedure with point c on the opposite side. Then fold outward and downward 
to form the front legs, as shown on the right of Fig. 26. Form the hind legs as 
shown in the same figure and the frog will be complete, as shown in Fig. 27. A 
small opening will be found in the lower part of the body; by blowing in this 
the body can be inflated. Crushing down the sharp point at the nose will 
improve the head a little. 
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Puzzle Box For Sweets 

The best 

material for this 
box is rather 
heavy ledger 
paper, which 
should be cut in 
an exact square, 
the size 

depending on the F]gM- Fig 

size of the box 
required. If a 
twelve-inch 
sheet is used the 
box will be four 
and a quarter 
inches square. 

In order to lay 

down the f ig 30 . Fig. 31. 

construction 

lines, first fold the sheet from corner to corner each way, then fold each corner 
down so that they all meet in the exact centre, as in Fig. 28. Flatten these lines 
with the back of the fingernail to serve as guides, as shown by the dotted lines 
in Fig. 29. Now open the sheet and fold down the four corners so that they will 
just reach the centre of the creases just made, as in Fig. 29, and flatten these 
lines also. Open the sheet again and fold the corner a to the crease b, as in Fig. 
29. Flatten the fold, open out again and fold as shown in Fig. 29. Repeat this 
with the other three corners and when the sheet is opened, if all the folds have 
been flattened as directed, seven creases will be found running diagonally 
across the sheet in each direction, as shown by dotted lines in Fig. 30. 






























Cut out the two centre triangles marked c on all four sides and cut slits along 
the heavy lines marked d. You will then have at two of the corners pointed 
sections with a slit in the middle of each, and at the other corners like sections, 
but with the slits at the sides. Take one of the latter corners and bend the loose 
points—without creasing—and pass through the slit on the opposite corner. 
Smooth out bends and join the other corners in the same way, being careful that 
the loose squares fold inside the box, which will now appear as in Fig. 31, with 
the top securely fastened. To open the box, release the outer flap only, thus 
opening the sides. 
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Trouble Wit 

Why the name "Trouble Wit" should have been given to this form of paper 

folding is quite beyond my comprehension, for the manipulation is simple and 
easily acquired. The only thing about it that would trouble the wits is the 
original folding of the paper, as the successful production of the figures 
depends on careful and accurate folding and the selection of a suitable material. 
All this may be avoided, however, as all dealers in magical supplies carry the 
made-up article in stock and the price is nominal. 
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Trouble Wit is of 
very ancient 
origin and the 
fact that it is still 
in use proves its 
worth as a means 
of entertainment. 
Monsieur Trewey 
presented it 
throughout 
Europe and 
America under 
the name of 
"Papier 
Multiforme;" 
later Ellis 
Stanyon and 
others continued 
its popularity in 
London, and the 
late Adrian Plate 
made it a 
prominent feature 
of his program 
here. 


Fl*. 52. Fig. 32 shows a 

few of the 

favorite forms 

into which the "fan" may be shaped, but every performer has his own routine, 
as well as his own name for the figures. 


The method of making the home-made article may be found in The Magician's 
Own Book (New,York, 1857), Neil’s Modern Conjuror (C. Lang Neil, London, 
1903), and many other books on magic, and the manipulation has been given so 
often that I will not repeat it here, merely referring you to Keene's More Novel 
Notions (Robertson Keene, London.), where you will find eighty distinct 
figures illustrated, as well as a number of cuts showing methods of handling. 
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The Chapeau 

WE have all had 

the experience of 
having some militant 
youngster bring us a 
newspaper with the 
request, "Make me a 
sojer hat." If we can 
produce something a 
little above the 
ordinary in that line 
we are sure to create 
a lasting impression of our greatness on that young mind. 

The old-fashioned paper hat was a rather crude affair, but the Japanese, 
although this sort of headgear is entirely unknown in their country, have beaten 
us at our own game by producing a chapeau with two cockades, as shown in 
Fig. 33. 













To make 
this hat, 
take a 
piece of 
paper 
about 
eighteen 
inches 
square 
and fold 
from 
corner to 
corner, as 
in Fig. 34, 
and on the 
dotted 
lines, thus 
forming a 
square, as 
shown by 
the solid 
lines in 
Fig. 35. 
You will 
then have 
the points 
a a at the 

top, underneath them the corner b, and under that the corner c. Fold the points a 
a downward and form Fig. 36 and then fold the same points upward, as shown 
by the dotted lines, and form the two cockades shown in Fig. 37. Now fold the 
corner b downward on the dotted cross line to form Fig. 38 and make the 
narrow fold across the centre to bind the folds in place. 

Next fold the corner c backward on the dotted line shown in Fig. 39, and the 
points backward as in Fig. 40; then make the narrow fold backward on the 
dotted line shown in Fig. 41, and the hat will be complete. 

An added touch may be given by making a paper plume and tucking it into the 
upright fold. 
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Japanese Paper Purse 

T HIS is a clever little conceit and a coin purse of this design made in leather, or 

imitation leather, might be found quite useful. The method of making it, while 
somewhat difficult to explain, is by no means hard to accomplish when it is once 
understood. 



Cut a stiff piece of paper exactly square, fold from corner to corner in each 
direction and flatten the folds with the fingernail. Then fold in three equal parts (see 
Fig. 42), in the shape of an accordion, in each direction, as shown by the dotted 
lines a, b, c, and d, in Fig. 43, and flatten the folds. Open the paper and the folds 
will appear as in Fig. 43. 


Now, pinch a and b together with the thumb and finger of the right hand, and c and 
d in like manner with the left, with the folds pointing downward, and bring the 
hands together. 















n g 4s. 





This will cause the opposite corners to shape themselves like the ones you hold, 
thus forming a sort of four-pointed star with the centre pointing downward. (See 
Fig. 44) Next, twist the point held in the right hand away from your body and that 
in the left toward you, allowing the lines to place themselves, and they will fall into 
the shape shown in Fig. 45. Then, fold the lower point upward, the righthand point 
to the left and the top one downward, which brings the purse into the form shown in 
Fig. 46. Fold the left-hand point toward the right and tuck it under the opposite fold 
and the purse is complete and fastened together. 
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Japanese Hexagon Puzzle Box 





This is really a combination of six of the paper purses described previously . The centre 

cross lines in Fig. 43, which are shown by the solid lines, are cut and bent outward (see Fig. 
47), and the loose flaps thus formed are pasted together in the manner shown in Fig. 48, thus 
forming a handsome hexagonal box, any one of the six sides of which can be easily opened 
and closed. 
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Trewey's Paper Rings 

POSSIBLY the late Monsieur Trewey was not the first to use the paper rings 

on the stage, but that genial performer made so much out of this little trick that 
I think I may be forgiven for naming it after him. 

In appearance the apparatus consists of three bands or rings of newspaper, all 
exactly alike, and a pair of scissors. As a matter of fact, however, the rings are 
not "exactly" alike, as will be shown. 







The 

performer 
takes the 
first ring 
and cuts it 
completely 
around the 
centre, as 
shown in 
the dotted 
line in a, 
Fig. 49, the 
natural 
result being 
two rings of 
the same 
diameter. 
But when 
the second 
ring is cut 
in precisely 
the same 
manner, 
instead of 

two rings a single ring of double the diameter is produced (see b, in Fig. 49). 

By repeating the operation with the third band two rings, one linked within the 
other, result (see c in Fig. 49). 

The secret lies in the preparation of the bands, which should be of newspaper 
cut in strips, two inches wide and four or five feet long. The ends of the first 
strip are pasted together to form a ring, as shown in the illustration. The ends of 
the second strip are pasted in the same way except that this strip is given a 
single twist before the ends are joined. The same procedure is followed with 
the third, except that in this case a double twist is given. A glance at the 
illustration will make this perfectly plain. After this preparation the trick does 
itself. 

A very close observer might notice the twists in the second and third rings 
while none appears in the first. To guard against this I always give the first ring 
a twist after it is joined, which gives it the same appearance as the others. 

If you desire to hurry the trick a little, lay the ring flat and cut the double 
thickness till within six or eight inches of the end, then drop one thickness and 
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finish on the single paper. The latter move is not necessary with the first band, 
but it should be done, so that the cutting may always appear the same. 

The paper may be torn instead of cut, if you so desire, and if it is introduced in 
a paper-tearing act this is much the better way. When colored linen is used, this 
trick can be performed with greater certainty and effect. 
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Jacob's Ladder 

No paper-tearing act is really complete without Jacob's Ladder. This is either 

torn from newspaper or, more effectively, as some consider, from several sheets of 
plain paper of different colors. There are two or three different ways of making the 
ladder, but the best in my opinion is as follows. 



Fig.50. 
























Use sheets of ordinary newspaper—the size is usually 22 by 36 inches- 
-and fold a hem about one-half inch wide on the short side of the first 
sheet; roll loosely into a tube, leaving an open core of about an inch 
and a half. When this is six or eight inches from the end, insert 
another sheet and continue to roll, being careful not to make the roll 
too tight. The length of the ladder will depend on the number of 
sheets used and a trial will prove how many sheets you are able to 
tear. When the roll is complete, slip a rubber band on each end to 
keep it from unrolling. 

Flatten the roll, tear out the centre part, as shown in Fig. 50, and bend 
the ends downward, as in Fig. 51. The section torn away should be 
about two-thirds of the diameter of the roll. 

To develop the ladder, bold the two ends in the left band and with the 
right seize the hem and pull out the inner coils; then, by drawing out 
the spirals, first on one side and then on the other, the ladder can be 
projected upward six, eight, or ten feet, according to the number of 
sheets used. (See Fig. 52.) 

Some performers begin with the sheets pasted together in a long strip 
and rolled up ready to tear, but I myself, on the theory that anything 
in the way of previous preparation weakens an effect, prefer the 
above method. 

If huge sheets of paper are used, this trick is effective on a large 
stage. 


Fif-SE 


Harry Moore, the English performer here with the Harry Lauder show, season 
1921-22, tore a giant ladder, had a string lowered from the flies, and then leaned it 
against the back drop where be had a ladder camouflaged and apparently climbed 
up the paper ladder. 
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The Trellis 

THE Trellis is in reality a variation of Jacob’s Ladder , but the effect is quite 
different, as will be seen by comparing the illustrations. 



Hg. S3. 




FigS4- 


Fif.55 










































The roll is made in the same manner, but instead of tearing out the whole of the 
centre section two leaf-shaped ends are left, as shown in Fig. 53. When the 
outer ends are turned downward these leaves are turned also and pressed as flat 
as possible against the roll (see Fig. 54.). 

The Trellis is developed in the same way as the ladder by drawing out the inner 
folds by means of the hem, the result being the handsome design shown in Fig. 
55. 
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The Fir Tree 
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T*HE Fir Tree should be tom from several strips of green 

paper and one strip of brown, the strips to be twelve inches 
wide and of any length. These are rolled into a rather loose 
tube, exactly as for Jacob's Ladder , the green strips first and 
then the brown. 

Put a rubber around one end of the roll and flatten the other end 
so that the solid line, shown in Fig. 56, will lie against one of 
the points indicated by the dotted lines. Tear both together 
straight down to a point a little below the centre of the roll. 
Then make the tear shown by the other dotted line and fold the 
sections downward, as in Fig. 57. Pull out the centre coils and 
the tree shown in Fig. 58 will result, its height depending on the 
number of strips used. 

If the brown sections are torn off before the tree is developed, 
the result will be a green tree with a brown trunk. 

A good combination may be introduced by placing the tree in a 
pot of earth and then remarking that a ladder is necessary in 
order to reach the top of the tree. Then proceed to tear the 
Jacob's Ladder. 



For stage work I would advise using large sheets of paper, 
pasted together. 
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The Dancing Skeletons 

Another favorite paper-tearing feat of that clever entertainer, Adrian 

Plate*, (* Adrian Plate died February 24, 1919.) was the Dancing Skeletons. 
These gaunt gentlemen as they appear in Fig. 61 have a rather gruesome aspect, 
but when they are made to dance by shaking they are really very ludicrous. As 
someone remarked when Mr. Plate presented them before the Society of 
American Magicians, "They are ghastly funny." 

Very few entertainers have made use of the skeletons, probably because it has 
not been realized how easily they can be produced nor how effective they can 
be made. My friend John W. Sargent, however, had the knack of tearing them, 
and the group here shown was torn by him and given to me, together with the 
details of the effect as he presents it. 

The best material for this effect is the closely printed pages of a newspaper. I 
prefer the pages devoted to classified advertisements, as they give to 
perfection, at a little distance, the whitish-gray color of the skeleton. 

Take the double page of an ordinary daily, which is thirty-six inches wide 
when spread open, and lay it on a table with the inside of the sheet uppermost. 
This is done so that the middle fold will retain its original crease. 



Now fold the edge nearest you to touch the crease in the centre and flatten the 









fold with the back of the thumb-nail. Fold the margin back even with the first 
fold, which will give a plait four and a half inches wide. Then turn the paper 
over and make another fold of the same size, and so on till the whole sheet is 
folded like an accordion. If the folds are carefully made the last margin will 
just reach to the edge. (See Fig. 59.) Next, tear out the portions appearing as 
black in Fig. 60, beginning at the edge showing the margin, so that the middle 
of the figure will come on the folds. Otherwise you will have two half¬ 
skeletons as "end-men." 

To tear the eye-sockets, first fold across the skull horizontally at a point 
midway between the mouth and the top of the head, and tear out a half-round 
piece. Be sure to get this large enough and also be sure to tear all the way 
through, so that the eyes will be the same size in all the figures. The ribs are 
torn in the same way and the same caution should be observed. 
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Unfold the skeletons one at a time and run the thumb-nail down the folds with 
the forefinger at the back, thus "ironing out" the crease so that the figures will 
appear flat. (See Fig. 61.) Hold by the extreme upper corners and shake them 
gently, when they will perform a very funny dance, which never fails to get a 
laugh and a round of applause. 

Presentation of the Skeletons 

The best method of presenting the skeletons is to start the tearing at the feet and 
tear out the figure upside down. By this means the audience is kept in 
ignorance till the very end, while if the skull is made first they know what is 
coming and the interest is liable to flag somewhat. It is an excellent idea to tell 
an extravagant ghost story while tearing and have your pianist introduce some 
spooky music. 










The following bit of doggerel verse, by John W. Sargent* (*Sargent passed 
away September 24, 1920. He was my private secretary for three years; we had 
been friends for thirty years. He was well-known as a poet, and used this 
doggerel when be did the above trick.—H. H.), makes a good finish: 

The King of Clubs, with thund'rous voice 
And frown as black as night, 

Declares that war's his only choice— 

That might is always right. 

The Plutocratic Diamond King 
Said, "Men can war no more 

Unless our hoarded wealth we bring 
To liquidate the score." 

The King of Hearts said, 

"War’s a curse! 

For peace I'll still endeavor, 

And if the worse comes to the worse 
I'll fight for peace forever." 

The old, grave-digging King of Spades 
Said, "Stop this beastly row! 

We'll all be like these grinning blades 
A few short years from now." 
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Grandma's String of Dolls 

.A. FAVORITE method of our grandmothers to keep the little folks quiet was 

to cut or tear out a string of dolls. This remains an equally effective "weapon of 
amusement" to-day. When entertaining children you will be surprised to find 
what a hit the dolls will make with both boys and girls. (See Figs. 62 and 63.) 






The directions given for the Dancing Skeletons apply equally well for the dolls. 
They are often made of colored paper instead of newspaper, and some 
performers make each fold of a different color, strips of the proper size being 
pasted together. By using thin paper, eight or ten can easily be torn in a string, 
and there is always rivalry in the audience as to who shall receive them. By 
separating them into pairs they can be distributed, and sometimes a second 
string is demanded. 


A story with the characters taken from Mother Goose makes a good 
accompaniment for tearing the dolls. 
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The Dancing Girls 

T'HESE are really a sort of modernized version of Grandma's Dolls . They are 


made in the same way, except that the two legs in this case are not posed alike, 
so it will be necessary to tear them first as shown in Fig. 64 and then open one 
fold and tear the legs separately, as indicated in Fig. 65. 



They can be made to dance in the same manner as the skeletons . (See Fig. 66.) 
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Paper Pictures 

PICTURES torn from colored paper and displayed the same as the famous 

Rag Pictures can be made very effective. The best paper for the purpose is the 
quality used in cheap posters. This can be had in all colors, in large sizes, is 
easily torn and is stiff enough to stay in place with very little pasting. 

The different pieces may be partially torn out beforehand, that is, the more 
difficult ones may, so by tearing off a few corners the piece will be ready for 
use. 

The lower part of the bridge, including the shadowy arches, can be torn in a 
few seconds. The gray and blue strips should be folded accordion shape in 
twelve folds and both torn together. Tear out one half of the arch on either edge 
of the fold and when opened six arches will appear. When applying the bridge 
to the picture, first put on the blue and over it the gray, slipping the latter far 
enough to the left to give the underach effect. The upper part of the bridge is 
torn from the gray only, making two folds for each opening required. This is 
backed by a solid blue strip. 

To construct the picture, first put on the sky colors, holding them in place with 
little dabs of glue from a small tube, which can be concealed in the hand, or 
with small pellets of magician's wax. This wax is made by softening beeswax 
with turpentine. After the sky is in place, put on the clouds, being careful to 
cover all the lines where the sky colors join. Then place the mountains, the 
river, and the green foreground. The outline of the river banks is made by 
tearing a dark and a light blue design of the same shape but the former should 
be a little the larger and should be mounted first, so that when the other is 
placed over it the dark margin will be shown. Finally place the details: house, 
fence, trees, etc. 


This picture contains thirty-six pieces, eighteen each for the two performers, so 








it can be put together in a very short time if it has been properly rehearsed. 

The board on which 
the pictures are 
made should be 
covered with 
several thicknesses 
of white paper, so 
that when a picture 
has been shown the 
sheet can be torn 
away, leaving the 
surface ready for 
another. If the board 
is so constructed 
that it can be 
revolved, an added 
effect may be 
secured by making 
the picture upside 
down and swinging 
it into an upright 
position when 
_ finished. 

Fig . €7- The portrait (Fig. 

67) is very simple 

and easily made. The best effect is obtained by making it on an orange 
background. 


The entire black portion is in one piece. The sharp points should be cut nearly 
through beforehand, so that a little tearing will complete the outline. The 
outline for the face and neck can be sketched on a sheet of white paper with a 
faint pencil line and should be torn rather carefully. The positions of the eyes, 
nose and mouth can be indicated by pencil dots that are invisible at a few feet. 
The shadows on the neck and the gloved band should be torn from newspaper 
evenly printed. 


A fancy frame, torn from black paper and placed around the portrait, gives it 
the proper setting. 
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Circular Designs 

By all odds the most effective form of paper-tearing, either for drawing-room or stage, is 

that of circular, or, as they are sometimes called, wheel designs. Several well-known artists 
owe their popularity entirely to this form of entertainment, used in conjunction with songs or 
stories, the latter running a rather poor second. 

Several writers have attempted to disclose the methods of the successful entertainers in this 
branch of artistry, but the designs submitted have in nearly every case proved to be but sorry 
travesties. This is probably owing to a lack of artistic ability on the part of the writer, together 
with a theory that any haphazard figure repeated many times in a circle produces an artistic 
design, as in the case of the kaleidoscope. While this theory is in a measure true, still no real 
success is possible in this art unless the composition and treatment are carefully thought out 
and thoroughly mastered. 





The preparation for this effect is very simple. A number of large sheets of paper are folded 
beforehand in one of the modes shown in Fig. 68.1 prefer the cross way fold for the first (see 
A in Fig. 68), rather than the corner-to-corner fold as shown at B in the same figure; but in 
either case the result is the same in the fourth fold as shown at C. Sheets for special effects 
are folded differently, as will be shown further on. 



















In my own experience I have found the best paper for this work to be the quality used for 
large showbills, this being of a good white which can be had in large sheets and is easy to 
tear. The size of the sheets used will depend on the size of the place of entertainment. For the 
drawing-room a sheet three feet square will give a good effect, while stage performers often 
use sheets eight or nine feet square. The manner of folding needs no explanation, as the 
accompanying illustrations make it perfectly plain. When folded four times as shown, a 
figure torn on either edge will appear eight times repeated in a circle when the paper is 
unfolded. By making another fold the number of figures will be doubled, and still another 
fold will produce thirty-two repetitions. Some stage performers using very large sheets and 
possessing very strong fingers, make even another fold, thereby producing sixty-four replicas 
from a single tear. Thus if fifty figures are tom the unfolded sheets will show thirty-two 
hundred duplicates. 

Considerable practice is necessary, as the one great essential is rapidity, which can only come 
through a thorough acquaintance with the design and fingers trained to the work. A singer 
who tears one design during his song may get away with it if the pattern is very handsome, 
but the chap who turns out a design for each verse, even if they are less complicated, is the 
one who gets the reengagements. Always bear in mind the fact that a design may be artistic 
without being complicated. For example, a very good design may be made by tearing twenty- 
five figures in the two edges of the fold, and if an average speed of five seconds per figure is 
maintained the operation will be completed in two minutes and five seconds. In Fig. 72 only 
sixteen pieces are torn out and a very pretty pattern results. 



Fig-72, 


For displaying the finished designs a black velvet curtain a little larger than the largest sheets 












used should be stretched rather tightly on a light frame, which may be made in sections for 
convenience in carrying, and the paper attached to it with pins. A gold braid around the edge 
of the velvet heightens the effect. 



An added effect is produced by tearing the name of the theatre or the name of the performer 
in the margin of the design. (See Fig. 69.) Such artistic paper manipulators as the Brothers 
Coyne, who will be remembered by the older theatre-goers for their touching rendition of 
such songs as "A Letter from Dear Old Ireland," made use of this effect, and it was always 
received with salvos of applause. I may also name another clever pair, Morton and Elliott, 
with whom I travelled in Europe several years ago, and for whose success I can personally 
vouch. 


The tearing of the name is done beforehand, but the fold of the paper conceals the lettering. 
The best method of forming the letters is to tear a series of small holes, as indicated in Fig. 
69. As before stated, the paper is folded in advance, but it is customary to open the first sheet 
in order to show that there is no preparation beyond the folding, and it is unnecessary to 
unfold the others, as all appear to be alike, which is enough for the audience. In this design 
you will note that three tears are made with the paper folded four times (see A in Fig. 69), 
then another fold is made and the remaining figures tom. (See B.) This also shows a method 
of working initial letters into the design. 

















In the pattern shown in Fig. 70 also, a part is torn on four folds and a part on five. The cut is 
too small to show this design to advantage, but in a five or six-foot circle it is very effective. 



A 



%n 

Fig. 71 shows a Japanese model and the outer octagon of dentals is made by folding the top 
down on the dotted line in B and tearing out the squares shown in C. 
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The Five-Pointed Star 

TO make a five-pointed star with one stroke of the scissors or a single tear, take a square of 

paper about one-half larger than the size of star desired and fold it in half as shown by A in Fig. 
73, the folded edge being at the bottom. Now fold the right-hand end toward the left on a line 
running from the centre at the bottom to a point one-third of the distance from the right-hand 
corner at the top, as shown by the dotted line on A, which will give you B. Then fold from right 
to left on the dotted line shown in B, thus forming C. After this, fold the left-hand corner toward 
the right underneath the other folds and the result will be as in D. By cutting or tearing along the 
dotted line there shown and unfolding the three-cornered section thus obtained, a perfect five- 
pointed star will be the result, as shown in E. 



Care must be exercised in making the folds on exact lines, otherwise the points will be of unequal 
length and size. A little practice will enable you to make the folds and tear out a perfect star in 
from ten to twenty seconds. 
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Tearing the Pack 

IMany professional strong men have included in their programs the 

seemingly difficult feat of tearing one or two packs of playing cards in half, 
and then in quarters. 

To tear two packs requires considerable strength of grip or very large hands, 
but to tear a single pack is extremely easy when the mode of procedure is 
known. 

The general impression of those who see the thing done is that the pack is 
bevelled so that the tear starts on the edge of a single card, but it is quite 
impossible to tear a pack in that way. The pack should be squared up and held 
in an upright position in the left hand. Grasp the top firmly with the right hand, 
with all the fingers close together on the front and the heel of the hand on the 
back. Then seize the bottom with the left hand, using the same grip, but with 
the fingers on the back and the heel on the front, and bend the pack toward the 
right. 

Twist the hands in opposite directions, turning the right away from the body, 
and you will be surprised to discover how easily the tear is made. 

Slip a rubber band around one of the halves, toss it to your audience and tear 
the other half again in the same manner, putting a band on the quarters and 
offering them also for inspection 

The bend is very important, as this furnishes the fulcrum which replaces the 
main strength that would otherwise be necessary. 

If a piece of tinplate the size of the cards and of the thickness formerly used for 
making the boxes for "Nabisco" biscuits, is placed in the middle of the pack, it 
can be torn with the cards with practically no more exertion. To an audience 







this has the appearance of a veritable feat of strength. 

A telephone book of five hundred pages can be torn in two by a person of 
ordinary strength if one takes advantage of the bend. 
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Part Four 


Paper Puzzles 


.A.MONG paper puzzles the most 

ingenious are, without doubt, those 
formed along geometrical lines and 
generally designated by such names as 
"diagram," "dissected," or "cut-up" 
puzzles. Of these the most ancient, and 
by all means the most remarkable, is 
that known as the Chinese Puzzle, 
which is said to have been invented by 
a renowned Chinese mathematician 
over 4000 years ago. It consists of a 
square of black cardboard cut into 
seven pieces, as shown in Fig. 74 and 
the number of combinations possible 
with them is as the sands of the sea. 

The Chinese themselves were fond of 
forming such characters as are shown in 
Fig. 75, while the more modern "puzzle 
hound" prefers contriving architectural 
designs, like those in Fig. 76 or 
pictures, as in Fig. 77 and 78. That well- 
remembered puzzle king, Sam Lloyd, 
was particularly happy in constructing 
these pictures, and Figs. 77 and 78 are 





good examples of his art. 
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In 1902, at Eastbourne, England, I 
picked up a hand-made book bearing 
the title: A New Chinese Puzzle, in 
which 292 different handdrawn 
designs are recorded, the entire seven 
pieces being used in each. On the fly¬ 
leaf of this book appears the name, A. 
Clowes, and the date, 1817. This is a 
manuscript copy and I believe, the 
only one in existence. 
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The Symmetrical Square Puzzle 
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In this puzzle the problem is to form a perfect and symmetrical square with 

twelve pieces of cardboard, four pieces each like A, B, and C in Fig. 79. By 
placing the pieces as shown in Fig. 80 a square will be formed in which all the 
sides and all the corners are alike. 
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The Stairs 


THE problem here is to cut a square of cardboard in two pieces and with 


these two pieces form the oblong figure B, or the irregular figure C. To 
accomplish this, cut the card as shown by A in Fig. 81. By dropping the left 
hand piece down one step B is obtained, while dropping another step produces 


C. 
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The House and Ell Puzzle 


.A PIECE of cardboard cut to show the ground plan of a house and ell, as in 

Fig. 86, is to be cut into three sections by two straight cuts, and the sections so 
joined as to form a perfect square. Cut along the solid lines in Fig. 87, the 
dotted lines being merely to establish the upper point, and place the three 
sections together as in Fig. 88. 
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The Octagon Puzzle 

THE problem is to form an octagon With twelve pieces of cardboard, four of 

each of the shapes shown in Fig. 84. To reach this result, place the sections as 
seen in Fig. 85. 
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The Hexagon Puzzle 


CoMBINE the five pieces of cardboard shown in Fig. 82 so as to form a 
hexagon. Fig. 83 shows the proper arrangement. 
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The Cross and Crescent 

In this the problem is to divide a Greek cross into six sections, and with these 

sections to form a crescent. The cross is cut in curved lines as shown in Fig. 89, 
and the crescent formed as there shown. The section marked with a star " has to 
be inverted and each outer end of the crescent is straight. 
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The Latin Cross 

First Method.— To form a cross with five pieces of cardboard, one like A, one 
like B, and three like C, in Fig. 90. The manner of joining these is shown in 
Fig. 91. 




Second Method.-In this five pieces are used also, three shaped like A and two 
like B, and the cross is formed by placing them as shown in Fig. 92. 
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The Short Dozen 

FOR this eleven pieces of cardboard are used, one like A, one like B, two 

each like C, D, and B, and three like F in Fig. 93. To form a perfect square, 
place the pieces as in Fig. 94. 



rifts. 
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The Right-Angle Triangle 


TO form a perfect square from twenty pieces of cardboard cut in right-angle- 


triangular shape, A in Fig. 95. Place the sections in the positions shown in Fig. 
96. " 
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The Greek Cross Puzzle 


A. GREEK cross. Fig. 97, of paper or cardboard, may be so divided by two 

straight cuts that the resultant sections can be placed together and form a 
perfect square. To accomplish this, cut along the dotted lines in Fig. 98 and join 
them as in Fig. 99. 
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The Square Deal Puzzle 

T HE problem is to form a perfect square with five cardboard sections, one 

like A, two like B and two like C, in Fig. 100. The square is formed by placing 
the pieces as shown in Fig. 101. 
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To Pass Through A Card 

T HE problem is to cut a piece of cardboard in such a manner that a person 
can pass completely through it without tearing. 

Fig. 102 gives you the idea complete. 



A piece of thin cardboard about four inches long and two and a half wide 
should be used. Fold it lengthwise in the centre and make straight cuts about an 
eighth of an inch apart from the fold nearly, but not quite, to the outer edges. 
Continue these cuts the length of the card as shown, then turn and cut from the 
edge, between the former cuts, almost to the fold. Then cut through the centre 
on the line of the fold, leaving the last section at each end uncut. 

The card may then be drawn out into an endless chain, leaving an opening large 
enough for a man to pass it over his body. 


A thin person could use a much smaller card. 
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The Liberty Bell 

T'O PREPARE for this puzzle, take an oblong piece of Bristol board, fold it in the centre, 

and cut out a liberty bell, as shown by a, in Fig. 103. The fold, being at the top, joins the 
two bells thus cut. Cut another piece with an opening in the centre, as shown by b, and 
another like c, the opening in c being too small for the bell to pass through. The relative 
sizes of the several pieces are shown in the illustration. 

The problem is to hang the bell on b, with c around the top, as shown in 3, without bending 
the bell. 



To accomplish this, bend b in the centre, as in 2, and pass c over the lower fold at d; then, 
hang the bell as shown and slip c back over the point d and down to the top of the bell. 
Now straighten out b, the fold in which should only be bent, not folded flat, so that when 
straightened it shows no indication of having been folded, and it will appear to be 
impossible to remove the bell without bending it. 
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The Cross Cut Puzzle 

PASS a card shaped like A in Fig. 104 to a friend and ask him to divide it by 

two straight cuts so that the resulting parts may be joined together and form a 
perfect square. He will in all probability fail, and you can then show him how 
easy it is by cutting along the lines in B. The dotted lines show the points which 
determine the direction of the cuts. 
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The Three Crosses 

To FORM a Latin, Greek or Maltese cross, as shown in Fig. 105, by a single 

tear or cut, proceed as follows: For the Greek or Maltese form, a square piece of 
paper is used, as indicated by the solid lines in A, Fig. 106, but for the Latin, the 
paper should be oblong, as shown by the broken lines at the bottom of the same 
diagram. 



R|.Wt 



Fold the upper left-hand corner down on the dotted line in A, then the right- 
hand corner on the dotted line in B, and then on the centre line in 0. If you have 
used the oblong paper you will now have the fold as in D, and by cutting along 
the dotted line in that diagram and unfolding the paper, you will produce a 
perfeet Latin cross. 

But if you have used the square paper the third fold will give the diagram E, a 
cut along the left-hand dotted line of which will result in a Greek, and the right- 
hand in a Maltese cross. 
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Robert Heller 


Part I. Illusion 


1. The Cabalistic Clock & Aerial Bell 

The electric glass clock dial and the striking bell. (Bell struck 
chosen numbers at the same time as the hand pointed to 
corresponding number on the dial.) 

2. Diabolical Cookery 

Borrowed rings, omelette and dove pan trick. 

3. A Telescopic Wonder 

Borrowed jewellery passed from a pill box into a tumbler, 
apparently one article at a time. 

4. The Learned Peacock 

Automaton peacock tells names, eats, drinks, etc. 

5. Money-Making and Fortune-Telling 

Catching money in the air, silk hat used as cash box. Jumping 
coin in goblet (tells number on dice thrown, etc.). (Silk hat 
placed crown downwards on mouth of goblet to prove that there 
is apparently no connection.) 

6. With an Orange 


Sleights with an orange. A crinoline produced from a hat, then 






a living girl produced from the crinoline. Wizard's supper 
(goblets of paper shavings change to coffee and milk). 

7. Horticulture made Easy 

Production of a rose in buttonhole of coat and a bouquet of 
flowers apparently grown in a glass bowl covered with a hat. 

Part II. Music 

8. Airs from Sonnambula 

9. An Amusing Illustration of The Style of Pianoforte Practice Common 
to every Boarding School Miss 

Part III. Instruction 

10. The Great Ring Mystery 

The Chinese rings (rings link into one another and fall apart at 
will of performer. 

11. Several excellent Parlor Magical Tricks Performed and explained 

Exposure of parlour tricks (tied wrists, hat and dice, 
grandmother's necklace, etc.). 

12. Heautontimorumenos 

The cut and restored nose (sensational finale). 

Other Tricks Introduced from Time to Time: 

• The shower of gold in a large glass vase. 

• The Robert Houdin mechanical orange tree illusion. 

• The windmill and cards (cards appear on the sails, similar to card star). 

• Three cones, rice and canister, and orange trick (orange and rice made 
to change places under cones at command). 
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Warren Wright 

(Advertised as the successor to Robert Heller, supposed 
to have purchased Heller's apparatus from his widow.) 

1. Production of a number of eggs from a folded handkerchief. The eggs 
placed into a saucepan change into canaries. 

2. A borrowed handkerchief cut and restored, then passed into a lemon, 
next is washed and wrapped in paper, paper then torn open, 
handkerchief is found dry, folded and scented. 

3. The harlequin in the box automaton. 

4. A number of coins passed one at a time from the casket with slits into 
a glass covered by a pack of cards. 

5. The metal cone and production of a plant in a pot. 

6. Various articles produced from a hat. 

7. The inexhaustible punch bowl (see "More Magic"). 
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Prof. Duval 

1. The Stodare egg and handkerchief trick (egg put into a glass covered 
by a handkerchief changes places with another handkerchief held in 
performer's hands). 

2. Six balls passed from one canister to another. 

3. The money-producing candle. 

4. A coin passed into an apple. 

5. The hat and dice trick. 

6. The inexhaustible hat (tin cups, spring balls, and chocolate boxes). 

7. A bowl of water and goldfish produced from cloth and vanished again. 

8. Catching money in the air. 
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Signor Bosco 

(Probably not the original) 

1. The Chinese rings. 

2. A flower produced into buttonhole of coat. 

3. Card thought-reading (cards spread out in fan, spectator asked to think 
of one). 

4. Chosen cards caught on the point of a sword. 

5. The inexhaustible hat (tin cups, wigs, etc.). 

6. A borrowed ring passed into a playing card. A canary vanished, also 
the ring, the canary found in a lemon with the ring tied on ribbon 
round its neck. 

7. The knotted handkerchiefs untied at command. 

8. Plate spinning on a table. 

9. The wizard's supper (paper shavings eaten and changed to ribbons, 
etc., from the mouth). 

10. Top spinning. 

11. Production of eggs from a large bag. 

12. The rising knife in a decanter (tells chosen numbers, etc., by 
knocking). 

13. A watch passed from a box into a bun. 







14. A handkerchief destroyed and changed to sweets. 

15. The broken and restored plate and picture frame target. 

16. A number of eggs broken into a hat change into a bouquet of flowers. 

17. Several borrowed rings previously vanished are found attached to the 
bouquet. 
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Prof. Fuller 

1. The passe passe bottle. Cardboard cylinders and glass (bottle and glass 
change places). 

2. A watch passed from a stocking into the nest of boxes. 

3. The inexhaustible hat (balls, cannon ball, metal lanterns, etc.). 

4. The metal cone and production of a plant in a pot. 

5. The sword passed through the body. 

6. The inverted glass of water (defies the laws of gravity). 
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Mons. Kellar 

(Frenchman) 

1. A handkerchief passed from a decanter held in the hand into another 
on the table. 

2. A glass of water and a decanter of ink covered with cloths, the liquids 
then change places. 

3. The Stodare egg and handkerchief trick. 

4. The rising cards and the electric bell (bell strikes value of cards before 
they rise). 

5. Catching money in the air. 

6. Various productions from a hat. 

7. Several borrowed rings fired from a pistol to a nest of boxes (rings 
found attached to a bouquet in the last box). 

8. Two goblets of paper shaving change respectively to coffee and milk, 
another goblet containing bran changes to sugar. 

9. The flying birdcage. 

10. The automaton cornet-player and artist. 

11. Spriritualistic cabinet illusion (rope tieing, bell ringing, etc.). 
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Verbeck 

1. Cards passed up the sleeve. 

2. Multiplication of money, or The Banker (a certain number of coins 
counted out, then a few more passed invisibly to join them). 

3. A glove fired from a pistol and produced from a spectator's coat. 

4. The torn and restored card fired on to a bottle. 

5. The programme, envelopes and ring trick (a programme transformed 
into a nest of envelopes, a borrowed ring vanished and found in 
innermost envelope). 

6. The diminishing cards. 

7. Three cards selected, the number of pips found to correspond with 
answer to a sum previously put down by the spectators. 

8. Various articles of jewellery vanished from a box and caught one at a 
time in the hand from the air. 

9. The paper cone and production of flowers. 

10. A handkerchief passed from a paper cone to a glass casket. 

11. Sleights with a cork ball. 

12. Several cards selected, the total number of pips appears on a slate 
previously shown clean on both sides. 

13. Selected cards produced at any number in the pack. 
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Prof. & Maude Anderson 

1. A watch vanished and found in a nest of boxes. 

2. The rising cards, electric bell and electric clock dial combination (bell 
and dial tell value of chosen cards). 

3. Selected cards passed from a card box to rays of card star. 

4. The glove column (vanished gloves appear at top of pillar). 

5. A rabbit produced from a hat, then changed into flowers and balls. 

6. A canary vanished from a cage and found in a draw box. 

7. Production of bowls of goldfish from a cloth. 

8. Houdin's crystal coin casket. 

9. Spiritualistic tied wrist test by Maude Anderson. 

10. Escape from a sealed sack by Maude Anderson. 

11. The Japanese ball on string. 

12. Productions from a hat (doll, ribbons and rabbit). 

13. Beheading a lady on a table illusion. 

14. Second sight exhibition by Miss Fay. 

15. Torn and restored handkerchief and umbrella combination. 

16. The inexhaustible bottle trick. 
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Prof. Anderson 

(Said to be son of the Wizard of the North.) 

1. The dancing cardboard sailors. 

2. A feather bed produced from a hat. 

3. A borrowed ring passed from under a handkerchief on to the wand. 

4. The Stodare egg and handkerchief trick (see "Modern Magic"). 

5. The rings, omelette and dove pan trick. 

6. The gun trick (bullets caught in the mouth). 

7. Production from the scrap book or portfolio (three large boxes, two 
cages and two bonnets). 

8. The broken and restored plate and picture frame target. 

9. The inexhaustible bottle (various drinks from same bottle). 

10. The Chinese rings. 

11. Three watches vanished, reappear hanging from a chair, under the seat. 

12. Second sight exhibition by Mdlle. Blanche. 

13. A borrowed lady's bonnet burnt and restored. 
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Herr Frikell 

1. Production of three bowls of water and goldfish. 

2. The inexhaustible bottle. 

3. Answer to a sum appears on a slate. 

4. Production from a hat of a number of goblets and plates. 

5. A basin of water transformed into playing cards. 

6. Catching money in the air. 
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Dr. Holden 

1. Pips of a selected card printed on a blank sheet of paper placed in a 
card box. Name of the card appears on the bare arm. 

2. Pack of cards spread along the arm. 

3. The diminishing cards. 

4. A coin passed from the plug box to blue glass tumbler. 

5. The cut and restored handkerchief. 

6. The suspended wand. 

7. Thought-reading. 

8. Passe passe bottle and ball (a ball used in place of usual tumbler). 

9. Bowls of goldfish and fire produced from a shawl. 

10. A watch passed from watch box to the nest of boxes. 

11. Productions from a hat (lanterns and a skull). 

12. Rising and falling skull on string (skull used in place of, usual ball). 

13. Metal cone and production of a plant in a pot. 

14. Change of a glass of wine to water. 

15. Beads on string, or the grandmother's necklace. 

16. The spinning handkerchief on wand. 







17. Productions from the Japanese inexhaustible box. 

18. The inexhaustible bottle. 

19. The inverted glass of water. 

20. Production of cigars from the wand. 

21. A sword passed through the body. 

22. Gun trick (bullet fired at and caught by the performer). 
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Prof. Hoffmann 

(Author of "Modern Magic," etc.) 

1. The rising cards. 

2. Four half crowns passed from the casket with slits into the blue glass 
tumbler on table (coin wand used in conjunction with this trick). 

3. The crystal balls worked with a bottle professedly containing ink, balls 
first turned black, then to a ruby colour. 

4. A watch passed from the watch-box apparently through volunteer 
assistant's body then found hanging on his back. 

5. Mysterious addition of figures written down by audience combined 
with spirit slate writing. 

6. A watch vanished, and reproduced from a suspended nest of boxes. 

7. The demon head and cards. 


Another Programme 

A CHEMICAL PARADOX 

"Melted into air—into thin air. 

Apparently proving that solids are liquids and 
liquids nothing at all. A wine glass is covered 
with a cardboard cylinder, three coloured 
handkerchiefs, a red, a white, and a blue, are 
vanished. As each one is vanished the glass under 
the cylinder is shown to contain liquid of the 
same colour as the vanished handkerchief. Two 







of the liquids, the red and the blue, are poured 
into the Japanese jam jar, held over flame of a 
candle, and then shown to have vanished, the 
third liquid is vanished, as Prof. Hoffman says, 
by a method peculiar to himself, which he has 
been practising for years, viz., by drinking it. 

EXPERIMENTS IN THOUGHT-READING 

"And thought leapt out to wed with thought, 

Ere thought could wed itself with speech. 

--In Memoriam. 

Words are written on a card by audience, card 
then placed in envelope. Performer asks each 
person who wrote to hold one end of a brass rod, 
when he "thought reads" what was written on the 
cards. Original method. 

THE CHARMED BULLET 

"A hit—a very palpable hit. "■ — Hamlet. 

(see "More Magic,— page 437). 

A HOROLOGICAL EXTRAVAGANZA 

"Call the rest of the watch together. "■— 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

Watch smashed in a mortar and reproduced 
entirely restored from a glass of milk ("Latest 
Magic," page 157). 

A LESSON IN COOKERY 

"Solid pudding against empty praise. 

The Dunciad. 


Production of eggs from handkerchief, and 
cooking of a cake in the rabbit saucepan. 




AN INTERVAL OF TEN MINUTES 

(During which Mr. ELEY will deliver a Recitation). 

PART II 

Will consist of a short series of Spiritualistic Illusions (in a new form), in 
which the Professor's great great grandmother (Obiit 1763) is expected to 
asist. As it will be the old lady's first appearance in Public, and she is rather 
nervous, it is hoped that she will be treated with proper respect. 

(Spiritualistic Screen Seance (screen was a large map portfolio 
stood upright and half open, on a table in centre of stage). Usual 
effects, with tambourine and bell, glass of water, blowing out 
and relighting candles, finding chosen cards in pack and 
dropping them into a hat, etc., apparently without human 
assistance, table being uncovered and well away from back¬ 
ground, and no person near.) 

Note: I thought it interesting to include the following humorous paragraphs 
which Prof Hoffmann included in his printed program for the above as they 
give further insight into the character of his performance. 

N.B.-No expense has been spared to render this a really attractive 
Entertainment. The Hall has been swept out for this occasion, and the Hall- 
keeper has his hair cut. Notwithstanding these special attractions, the prices of 
admission will NOT BE RAISED. 

Further Opinions of the Press and Public as to Prof. Hoffmann's 
Performances. 

Visitors to the Cattle Show should not fail to see Professor Hoffmann. He is, 
unquestionably, the fattest conjuror at present before the public."-Live Stock 
Gazette. 

"We lent Professor Hoffmann half-a-crown, and he returned it the very same 
evening. A man like that deserves to be encouraged."— Financial News. 

"When you ask for Professor Hoffmann's entertainment, see that you get it. 
One trial will suffice. It is the most effectual Kid Reviver ever yet 
discovered."— Court Semi-Circular. 

"Professor Hoffmann's entertainment before the Queen of the Andawoman 




Islands was a tremendous success. There was a little difficulty is to borrowing 
a pocket-handkerchief, but one of the Court ladies handed up her only 
garment, which the Professor immediately passed into the Lord Chamberlain's 
left boot."— South Sea Islands Advertiser. 

"TO PROFESSOR HOFFMANN. Sir,— really do not think you ought to put 
your great powers to such unwarrantable uses. When 1 came to your 
entertainment, 1 had in my right trousers pocket seven shillings and ninepence- 
halfpenny: also a tram ticket, nearly new. When 1 reached home my Pocket 
was empty. I have instructed my solicitor to issue a county court summons.- 
Your obedient servant, JONATHAN SLOWCOACH. 

"P.S.—I re-open my letter to say it is all right. 1 have just found the things in 
my other trousers pocket;—but please don't do it again." 
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Buatier De Kolta 

1. The Handkerchief and Candle, more popularly known as the "Match 
Box production." 

An ordinary candle and a piece of cardboard about 3 
inches wide and 6 inches long, pierced with a hole the 
size of candle diameter, cardboard bent in form of an 
arc, or segment of a circle in which it served as a support 
for candle, i.e., a candlestick. De Kolta exhibited candle 
and card, fitted them together and placed on table at 
right, then taking a silk handkerchief in open hand, 
rubbed hands together, placed right hand over candle as 
though passing silk into it, at same time makes feint with 
left hand as though disposing of silk in pocket, clumsily 
done to attract attention, halts in his movements, casts an 
incredulous eye toward audience and reminds them that 
their faith is insufficient, shows silk still in right hand 
and not pocketed as supposed. The operation is repeated 
just for effect and to emphasize the next move. 

Having shown silk the second time in right hand over 
candle, it is taken between the hands and rolled into 
nothingness, and at this juncture, the closed right hand 
passes over candle as though still containing silk, fingers 
manipulated, gradually opened and hand shown empty, 
at same time the left hand was extended in a manner to 
casually show, both hands empty. "It is always the 
unexpected that happens. If I were to break this candle 
and take the handkerchief out in that way, you would 
probably think the candle had been prepared, but I will 
not do it that way, for this is a real candle, in evidence of 
which I will light it," takes match from match-box, 
strikes on box, lights candle. "You see it is regular," 
carelessly throws match-box on table, refers to silk 
having been passed into candle, then with fingers of 







right hand snuffs out flame, at same time producing silk 
at finger tips, ostensibly from the flame. Shakes it out 
and holds to view between ends of first and second 
fingers, hand opened, and all fingers extended. 

2. Handkerchief and Soup Plates. 

Shows an ordinary table, a small round-top one, also a 
newspaper, opens it and explains, "there is nothing in it," 
folds paper and lays it on table, places soup plate, 
inverted on paper, and explains that he intends to pass 
two silk handkerchiefs in succession under plate. "It can 
be done two ways, visibly and invisibly. I will first pass 
it visibly, that you may all see just how it is done," 
draws paper with plate to front edge of table, rolls silks 
into, a small wad, presses wad under and against plate 
projecting over front edge of table, raising paper at back 
of plate to form fulcrum, by pressure on the wad of silk, 
at same time drawing the paper and plate back to centre 
of table, the silks have been placed in desired position 
without having touched the plate. "You have now seen it 
done visibly, I will now endeavour to accomplish same 
result invisibly." plate to be empty, nothing under, takes 
one of the silks between hands, manipulates and 
vanishes it, picks up second silk, vanishes it, and 
exhibits both beneath plate on table. 

3. Flag Trick. 

Takes silk flag about 8 by 10 inches, spreads it out, and 
exhibits both sides, places flag on palm of one hand and 
covers with open palm of other hand, spreading fingers 
of both hands, presses hands together, then relaxes 
quickly and turns hands so one appears to draw flag off 
the other, revealing a large bouquet. Steps back and 
places on table, smelling it as if it was the real thing. A 
sheet of black paper is taken between fingers of both 
hands, turned and shown both sides. First "load" of 
small paper flags on stems are worked to finger tips, 
behind paper and fanned above. Subsequent loads are 
obtained while among the audience distributing flags. 




4. Dove Trick. 


Two pieces of newspaper, a bouquet, a dove, and an 
opera hat. Dove wrapped in paper and placed in hat, 
taken out again and placed in a borrowed hat, which is 
covered by another and held by a person from audience. 
Bouquet wrapped in the other piece of paper and placed 
in opera hat. "Pass!" Opens paper from opera hat, finds 
dove, allows one of audience to open paper from the 
other hat revealing the bouquet. 

5. Multiplying Cards. 

Changes spots on cards in hand by striking pack and 
exchanging card. Passes cards through sleeve, also 
diminishes pack. Finds cards in pockets, in the air, back 
of leg, anywhere at will, then long strings of cards of 
ordinary size, then increasing in size, finishing with a 
long band of cards each of which are about 6 or 8 inches 
long. 

6. Flower Production. 

Using skeleton sun-shade for basket, flowers from sheet 
of paper. 

7. Silk Handkerchiefs and Bottles. 

Two bottles or decanters with very slim necks, silk 
handkerchiefs for passing into bottle, and a large one to 
cover bottle. Exhibits large handkerchief, shows a water 
bottle, covers empty bottle on table, takes small silk and 
second bottle for examination, forces silk into slim neck 
of bottle, using lead pencil to ram it down, calling 
attention to slimness of bottle neck. Announces 
intention, of passing silk from uncovered bottle to the 
covered one resting on table. One, two, three, with a 
dash and a flourish uncovered bottle is turned so mouth 
points toward bottle on table, striking bottle smartly with 
the palm of free hand, ostensibly shooting silk from the 
one to the other, shows bottle in hand empty, uncovered 
one on table revealing silk then in. 




In this same programme The Cocoon had a prominent place, using the De 
Kolta large cage (patented in America. Nov. 3, 1891), for vanishing the 
person. 

(Particulars supplied to Mr. Burroughs by Oscar S. Teale.) 
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Herr Dobler 

1. A card changes from the card selected by one spectator to that selected 
by another. 

2. Dancing and fortune-telling coin in a goblet. 

3. Several borrowed rings vanished, eggs broken into a borrowed hat 
change to bon-bons with rings attached to them. 

4. Spring balls produced from a boy's coat. 

5. A selected card printed on a handkerchief. 

6. The torn and restored umbrella trick. 

7. A watch, a handkerchief, and a glass passed into a hat. 

8. Catching money in the air. 

9. A borrowed ring put under a handkerchief passed on to wand. 

10. A florin passed into a lemon. 

11. A selected word from a dictionary found written on a blank piece of 
paper inside a selected envelope. 

12. A number of eggs produced from a candle. 

13. Torn and burnt banknote found restored in a candle. 


Other Tricks Introduced from Time to Time: 
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Hartz 

1. The rising cards from mechanical pack. 

2. A coin passed into a playing card. 

3. A paper written on by a spectator burnt and passed into a candle, 
where it is found restored. 

4. Selecting any card called for from a pack placed in breast pocket. 

5. Borrowed rings vanished and reproduced from a borrowed hat, tied to 
a bouquet of flowers. 

6. Vanish of a glass of water from a glass-top table. 

7. Stodare egg and handkerchief trick. Plumes, bird cages, and bowls of 
gold-fish produced from a cloth. 

8. The inexhaustible hat. 

Articles Produced.—Two dozen silk handkerchiefs, a 
baby's bodice, twenty-five silvered goblets, eighteen pint 
tumblers a wig, eight cigar boxes, a bowl of goldfish, a 
china (? ) flower vase, twelve champagne bottles, a large 
bird cage, seven pounds weight of playing cards, one 
hundred yards of silk sash ribbon, six glass lanterns, a 
Japanese doll, crinoline, or a skull. 
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Prof. Devono 

1. A borrowed handkerchief and a bunch of keys passed into the dove 
bottle. 

2. The burnt and restored handkerchief. 

3. An egg passed from under handkerchief to egg bag. 

4. A watch passed from a bag to dove pan, found round dove's neck tied 
to ribbon. 

5. A glass of water passed from under a handkerchief into a hat. 

6. A goblet of paper-shavings changed to milk. 

7. Production from a hat of baby's clothes and spring balls. 
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Prof. Duprez 

1. Passe passe bottle, cardboard cylinders, and candle-stick. 

2. Production of a dove from a wine bottle. 

3. The dove wrapped in a paper parcel and changed to a doll. 

4. Two silk handkerchiefs passed from a paper cone to a glass casket. 

5. Table lifting with finger tips. 

6. The multiplying and vanishing birds from a portfolio. 

7. A handkerchief changed to a ball, the handkerchief reproduced from 
candle. 

8. Selected cards produced, any number called for from assistant's 
pocket. 

9. The slate trick. 

10. Handkerchief and ring passed into a nest of boxes. 

11. Performing dogs. 
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Charles Bertram 

1. Various sleights with a billiard ball. 

2. The old style production of three billiard balls. 

3. The cards passed up the sleeve into trousers pockets. 

4. The diminishing cards. 

5. Several cards passed from pocket to pocket. 

6. Selecting a chosen card from the spread-out pack, whilst blind-folded, 
with the point of a knife. 

7. Enlarged numbers on a sheet of notepaper (answer to a sum written 
down by spectators appears as above on a blank sheet, of paper). 

8. Borrowed coin, programme, and nest of envelopes. 

9. Small flags of all nations produced from sheets of coloured tissue 
paper, finally a large flag without a staff. 

10. Mixing and separating coloured sands in water trick. 

11. The Chinese rings. 

12. Bowls of goldfish and water produced from a shawl. 
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Prof. Geo Davidson 

1. Catching money in the air. 

2. Production of a cannon ball from hat. 

3. Ropes and blocks of wood (a la grandmother's necklace). 

4. Smoke produced from two empty pipes. 

5. The sliding dice box (performed by Prof. Davison as far back as 1889). 

6. Production of various articles from a hat. 
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De Biere The Mysterious 

1. Production of a fire bowl from cloth. 

2. The Chinese rice and water bowls. 

3. Production of a plant on a glass-top table. 

4. Single-handed production and vanish of four billiard balls. 

5. A number of balls produced and placed in a stand and finally vanished 
from the stand. 

6. The glass clock dial trick. 

7. The egg bag with a single egg. 

8. Vanish of a lady from a table. 

9. The thumb tie and wooden hoops. 

10. Various cabinet illusions. 

11. A lady shot from a cannon into a nest of three trunks, slung up to the 
roof of theatre. 
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David Devant 

1. Tissue paper changes to ribbons, and ribbons change to a flag. 

2. Several eggs produced from the performer's mouth, and various 
sleights with the same. 

3. Several selected cards caught on a cricket bat. 

4. A glass cylinder of water defies the laws of gravity. 

5. The changing ink and water, with four glasses and jug or decanter. 

6. A borrowed watch vanished from a paper cone and reproduced tied 
round neck of a rabbit found under a spectator's coat. 

7. The target changing into a bird-cage. 

8. Birth of Flora illusion (lady produced from a basket of flowers 
suspended in centre of stage). 

9. The slate and the rising cards (answer to a sum appears on a slate, 
numbered cards rise from a giant pack in same order as the answer to 
sum). 

10. Houdin's cannon ball vase illusion (ball passed from vase to hat, rabbit 
vanished from paper parcel appears in vase in place of the ball). 

11. Production of three handkerchiefs. 

12. The dyeing handkerchief trick. 

13. The flying handkerchief and, glass cylinders. 







14. Single-handed billiard ball production. 

15. Production of various silk squares representing flags of different 
nations, finally two six feet square flags on staffs. 


Later.- 

1. Large ball rolling up and down an inclined plank at command. 

2. The magic kettle (various drinks, as called for, produced from the 
same kettle and drank by audience). 

3. The tub of Diogenes illusion (mysterious appearance of a man in a 
barrel covered at both ends with paper, a la tambourine). 

4. The homing bells (sleigh bells vanished from hand appear on selected 
ribbons hung across the stage). 
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Imro Fox 

1. Ink and water changes (glass jug and four tumblers used). 

2. Spiritualistic table lifting with finger tips. 

3. Paper-shavings change to coffee and milk. A cup of coffee changes to 
confetti. 

4. Stodare egg and handkerchief trick (hat used in place of the usual 
tumbler). 

5. Production of a flower garden (?) and rabbit from a hat. 

6. Various sleights with playing cards. 

7. The inexhaustible hat (various articles produced). 

8. Three handkerchiefs passed through a paper tube and dyed various 
colours. 

9. The decapitated black and white pigeons restored to life by placing in 
canisters each with head of opposite colour. 

10. Various sleights and manipulations with cards. 

11. Single-handed production of four billiard balls. 

12. A coil of ribbon produced from a hat. The ribbon placed in a tub, when 
several ducks jump out. 

13. Billiard ball ladder. (A number of balls are produced and placed in a 
holder at the top of the ladder; they then roll down glass steps of 
ladder into a silk hat placed at the bottom to receive them, finally all 
the small balls have vanished from hat, a very large ball taking their 
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F red Harcourt 

1. Single-handed production of four billiard balls. 

2. Various sleights with an egg. 

3. Throwing and catching a la boomerang and manipulation of cards. 

4. The sensational cards, portraits, and frame trick. 

5. The diminishing cards. 

6. The decanter of water and ink trick. 

7. Canaries passed from a small cage into a larger one. (Small cage was 
wrapped in tissue paper, the paper then being set on fire, showing that 
the birds had vanished from cage.) 

8. The Conradi flying lamp illusion. 

9. Large ball rolling up and down an inclined plank at command. 

10. Spring balls, glass casket, canister and cages. 

11. Coil of ribbon produced from bottom of one of the cages. 

12. Two large flags on staffs produced from ribbon. 

13. Illusions.-- 

o The mysterious Lilieth. 
o The flying lady in a dark chamber, 
o Sapho, the American bungalow cabinet. 

Aga, the floating lady. 


o 
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Hercat 


1. The vanishing gloves. 

2. Kellar's two flower trees from a cone illusion. 

3. The sun and moon handkerchief trick (centres, cut out of a red and a 
white handkerchief at first restored with the wrong centre in each, 
finally shown properly restored). 

4. Three selected cards caught on a sword. 

5. The wizard's supper (paper-shavings change to coffee and milk, and 
bran to sugar). 

6. The spirit hand on a sheet of glass (tells dates, numbers, etc.). 

7. Production of spring flowers from a paper cone. 

8. The inexhaustible hat. (Tin cups, playing cards, spring balls, flowers, 
ribbons, cannon ball and Firewood .) 

9. Ventriloquism. 
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Prof. Hulbert 

1. The dyeing handkerchiefs. 

2. A ball passed into a box and various sleights with the ball. 

3. Trouble-wit, or paper-folding (various articles made from a piece of 
folded paper). 

4. Balls, dove and bran combination. (A dove is wrapped in paper and 
placed in a box. Bran is shown on a soup plate and covered by a 
second plate. A number of balls are put into a canister, all then change 
places, the balls now found in the box, bran in the canister, and the 
dove between the soup plates.) 


Other Tricks Introduced from Time to Time: 

• Single-handed production of four billiard balls. 

• Several selected cards appear in an empty frame. 

• A chosen card passes from one box to another. 

• The flying handkerchief and glass cylinders. 

• Manipulation of cards (reverse palm and various sleights). 
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Charles Karnak 

1. Production of three white silk handkerchiefs. 

2. The dyeing handkerchief trick. 

3. The old style production of three billiard balls. 

4. Billiard ball changed into a bouquet. 

5. Rising ball on rod (spiritualistic trick). 

6. Production of dolls from a borrowed hat. 

7. The multiplication of money, or "The Banker." 

8. Chinese rings (set of twelve). 

9. The new water changing to wine, and vice versa, trick. 

10. Production of three flags which change into one large flag. 

11. Single-handed production of four billiard balls. 

12. Production of a handkerchief from the centre of a piece of newspaper. 

13. The handkerchief passed into a glass jar which had been filled with 
water, the water having vanished. 

14. The coloured sand and water trick. 

15. The rising cards (Hartz method). 

16. Handkerchief passed under soup plate. 







17. Paper-tearing extraordinary (fancy designs). 


18. Lightning crayon drawings and smoke pictures. 

19. Inexhaustible jug and various drinks. 

20. Illusion.-The mysterious cross and cabinet (lady tied to a cross in a 
cabinet, then vanishes, reappearing in auditorium). 
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Harry Kellar 

1. Five handkerchiefs are produced, and vanished by various methods, 
and reproduced from the collar of a spectator. 

2. Catching money in the air, and production of baby's clothes from hat. 

3. Changing paper-shavings into coffee, milk and sugar. 

4. Production of flowers from a paper cone. 

5. Borrowed rings fired from a Pistol into a nest of boxes, one missing, 
found later tied round the neck of a guinea pig taken from a bottle 
from which various drinks were previously poured. 

6. Real flowers on two trees produced from an empty cone. 

7. A lady tied to a chair suspended from a scaffold, she vanishes, and the 
empty chair drops to floor. 

8. Wine and water poured from the same jug. 

9. Lady hypnotised on a board rises and remains suspended in the air. 

10. Two persons produced from an empty cabinet. Lady in a basket of 
flowers produced on a table, apparently from space. 

11. Small empty cabinet placed on the top of a sheet of glass, a, 
tambourine, bell, etc., placed inside, when the usual spiritualistic 
manifestations take place. 

12. Second sight exhibition (chess knight's tour, reading all the cards in a 
shuffled pack, bank-note test, addition sum and mental arithmetic on 
black-board). 







13. Another cabinet illusion with spiritualistic effects. 

14. Vanish and reproduction of a young lady. 

(Above condensed from an explanatory programme by H. J. Burlinghame, in 
"Magic.") 
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Servais Le Roy 

1. Handkerchiefs passed under a soup-plate. 

2. The old style production of billiard balls. 

3. The diminishing billiard ball. 

4. The cards passed up the sleeve and the diminishing cards. 

5. A watch vanished and reproduced tied to a rabbit found in the nest of 
boxes. 

6. Three thousand spring flowers produced from a paper cone. 

Another program: 

1. Gloves thrown into the air change to a dove. 

2. Card manipulation (reverse palm and sleights by aid of same). 

3. Sleights with a billiard ball (colour changes, etc.). 

4. Old style production of three billiard balls. 

5. Vanish of the balls. 

6. The singlehanded production of four billiard balls. 

7. Wash-tub and ducks illusion. (A number of ducks are produced and 
vanished in various ways, then a large ordinary-looking wash-tub is 
shown to be empty. Several buckets of water are poured into the tub, 
pistol is fired, the vanished ducks then appear in the tub of water.) 
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Le Roy, Talma & Bosco 

1. Production by trio, of rabbits from an empty opera hat. 

2. Production by Le Roy of a large number of silk handkerchiefs from 
empty hands. 

3. Catching money in the air, and various coin passes by Talma. 

4. The heads pulled off a black and white duck, then restored, but with 
wrong heads on each, white duck with black head, and vice versa, by 
Bosco. 

5. A screen and a cabinet illusion. 

6. The flying bird-cage by Le Roy. 

7. Large comedy vanishing cage by Bosco. 

8. A handkerchief vanished and found tied between two other 
handkerchiefs, by Talma. 

9. Three watches vanished, one by each of trio, two are reproduced tied 
to rabbits taken from a nest of boxes. 

10. Bosco makes an omelette in a pan, eggs first produced mysteriously by 
Le Roy, a duck appears from the pan with the third watch tied to its 
neck. 

11. Production from a drum suspended on cords in the air, of various flags, 
finally animals and fowls of every description are shaken from each 
flag, and a very large flag is produced on an enormous flag-staff on 
which an assistant, made up as an imp, is sitting. 

12. Production by trio, of rabbits from an empty opera hat. 







13. An empty paper bag is suspended in centre of stage. Two ducks are 
placed in a basket from which they vanish, at the same time the paper 
bag burst open, the apparently vanished ducks falling out of it to stage. 

14. A trunk full of dresses of all nations shown and the lid is closed. 
Clothes then vanish, and a lady dressed in selected costume appears in 
the box, by Le Roy. 

15. A large number of doves are placed in a small tub, which is covered 
with a lid, when again uncovered the tub is seen to be empty, by 
Talma. 

16. Bosco pulls the heads off a duck and a rooster, then restores them, but 
with wrong head on each, the duck with the rooster's head, and rooster 
with the duck's head. 

17. Production of farmyard fowls from pans, by trio. 

18. Catching money in the air, and various coin passes, by Talma. Bosco 
has some comic by-play with a dog. Trio each produce coins, cards, 
etc., from members of the audience in different parts of theatre. 

19. The suspension in mid-air and final vanish into space of Talma by Le 
Roy. 
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Dr. Lynn 

1. Billiard ball sleights. 

2. A watch vanished from a handkerchief found in a bun. 

3. The knotted handkerchiefs untied at command. 

4. A borrowed handkerchief burnt and found restored in a candle. 

5. A selected card picked out, any number in the pack. 

6. The obedient padlock which opens at command. 

7. A number of coins vanished and found on a boy's back. 

8. Production of ribbons from a basket, then a duck produced from the 
ribbons. 

9. Selected cards change to comic likenesses of spectators. 

10. Production of spring flowers from paper cone. 
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J. N. Maskelyne 

1. Spinning plates on a table and up and down an inclined track. 

2. The new bird-cage and target illusion (bird wrapped in a piece of 
paper and hung on the target, at a pistol shot the paper takes fire and 
burns away, the target changing into a cage containing the apparently 
vanished bird). 

3. Worked in conjunction with the latter is the trick of a candle going out 
and relighting by a shot from a gun or pistol. 

4. The magic kettle (various drinks produced from same kettle and given 
to audience to drink). 

5. Automatons.-- 

o The spirit music-box which plays and stops at command, 
o Psycho, the calculating and whist-playing figure. 

Some of the Magical Sketches produced by J. N. Maskelyne. 

• Will, the Witch and the Watchman (introducing the celebrated box- 
trick and Cabinet Illusion). 

• The Artist's Dream (lady in an oil painting apparently comes to life 
and steps out of the picture on to the stage, then returns to picture). 

• St. Valentine's Day (a lady produced from a large sheet of paper). 

• My Twin Spirit (furniture in a room jumps about the stage, and 
mysterious appearance of a lady in a cabinet). 

• The Mascot Moth (introducing Indian Fakir showing tricks), 
suspension in air of a living person and improved flying lady, who 







finally vanishes altogether.) 

• The New Page Illusion (a young man securely bound standing up in a 
coffin-shaped cabinet, just large enough to hold him, doors are closed 
and re-opened, when man is seen to have turned upside down, as he is 
now standing on his head). 
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Dr. Nix 

1. Small flags of all nations from sheets of tissue paper. 

2. Flying glass of water produced from a boy's back. 

3. Sleights with a crystal ball. 

4. Catching money in the air. 

5. The dyeing handkerchief trick. 

6. The flying handkerchief trick (pull vanisher used in place of usual 
glass cylinder). 

7. A watch vanished from a handkerchief and found in a loaf of bread. 
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Prof. St. Clair 

1. Catching money in the air. 

2. Pass coins from one hand to glass tumbler held in other hand. 

3. Sun and moon handkerchiefs. 

4. Flying glass of water. 

5. Produce silk handkerchiefs. Handkerchief changes to a billiard ball. 

6. The knotted handkerchiefs untied at command. 

7. The dancing coin in a goblet. 

8. Answer to a sum appears on a slate. 

9. Cards passed up the sleeve. 

10. Diminishing cards. 

11. Bank-note burnt and found restored in a candle. 

12. Cone of wood passed through hat. 

13. Cards and spring balls produced from boy. 

14. Borrowed coin passed into an orange. 

15. Juggling tricks. 
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Chevalier Thorn 

1. Handkerchief passed from one decanter on one table to another 
decanter on another table. 

2. Production of ribbons from a bowl and a duck from the ribbons. 

3. The flying birdcage trick. 

4. Coloured sands and water tricks. 

5. Various wines produced from a decanter and drunk by audience. 

6. Various cabinet and box illusions. 
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Prof. Weber 

1. Magical production of three white silk handkerchiefs. 

2. The handkerchiefs dyed various colours by passing through a paper 
tube. 

3. The three coloured handkerchiefs are next rolled into a small ball, and 
magically changed into a billiard ball. 

4. Single-handed production of four billiard balls. 

5. An egg produced from candle flame or found on a member of the 
audience, followed by various sleights with and final vanish of the egg. 

6. Torn card, envelope, and cigarette trick. 

7. A number of cards passed from pocket to pocket. 

8. The torn handkerchief and umbrella combination. 

9. Organ pipes and production of plants. 

10. Thought-reading. 

11. Tin cups, cardboard cylinders, and confetti changing to liqueurs. 

12. Concluding with a ventriloquial sketch, or cinematograph exhibition, 
or both. 
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Martin Chapender 

Programme as Given at Egyptian Hall. 

1. Chapender came on the stage carrying a crushed opera hat, a black 
ebony walking stick, and a pair of white gloves. Hat and stick were put 
down on a table. The gloves were apparently thrown into the air and 
changed into a dove. 

2. The stick was next taken up and vanished between the hands then 
reproduced from trousers pocket. 

3. Next the stick was knocked on the table to prove that it was solid, and 
then put into a long paper envelope, from which it was vanished, and 
reproduced from another envelope which had been previously shown 
empty. 

4. The stick was next magnetized and suspended in various positions 
from the finger tips. 

5. Performer next took up a pack of cards from which he removed the 
twelve court cards, putting them into a glass tumbler, with backs to 
audience. Twelve ordinary cards were then taken from the pack and 
stood up against the glass with backs also to the audience. The cards 
were then commanded to change places and, on being shown to the 
audience, the ordinary cards were found in the glass and the court 
cards outside. 

6. Four cards were now selected from the pack, reshuffled in the pack, 
and pack placed in a tumbler. Cards then rose at command out of the 
pack, the fourth one rising whilst cards were held in the one hand, the 
other hand held above the pack into which the card rose. 

7. Next, eight cards were passed up the sleeve into the trousers pocket, 
followed by the diminishing cards with one hand only. 







8. A black billiard ball was then produced and changed into a white one, 
the black ball being reproduced from behind the white one, the white 
being now changed into a red one, with which he did the single-handed 
production of four balls at the finger tips, which were then passed one 
at a time from the one hand to the other. Various passes were made 
with the balls, as they were vanished one at a time, the black ball that 
had been placed on the table was apparently rubbed into the last of the 
red balls. 

9. A cockerel and two doves were then produced from the empty opera 
hat. 

10. A watch was next borrowed and vanished from hand, then reproduced 
tied on ribbon round the neck of a rabbit taken from a nest of three 
boxes, which had been in full view of the audience during the 
performance. 

11. Sometimes the performance was concluded by placing the two doves 
mentioned above back into the hat, from which they vanished to be 
reproduced again in a cage standing on a table at the back of stage. 

(Particulars of this programme kindly supplied by Wandrie, the Welsh 

Wizard.) 

Illusion produced in Music Halls by Chapender.— 

• Aga, the floating lady in mid-air, with stage fully lighted. 
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Carl Devo 

(Will Goldston) 

Black Art Programme as Presented. 

1. Illusionist appears on the stage in white court costume. 

2. He first removes his gloves, which are thrown in the air, and vanished. 

3. Next, a wand is seen to float through the air into the performer's hand. 

4. Two side tables and two vases are produced from the air. 

5. Several watches are then borrowed and put into one of the vases, 
almost immediately being taken by performer from the vase on the 
other side of stage, to which they have invisibly passed. 

6. A lady dressed in white is then produced from space, her head is 
apparently cut off and placed on the table. The body walks around the 
stage, seizes its head and vanishes. 

7. A hat is seen floating around the stage, which performer catches, and 
produces from it various articles and several rabbits. 

8. Performer next covers himself with a sheet, which suddenly collapses, 
the performer having vanished. He then makes his reappearance in the 
auditorium. 


Ordinary Programme. 

1. Cards passing up the sleeve and the diminishing cards. 

2. A handkerchief vanished and reproduced from a candle. 







3. The production of handkerchiefs and paper ribbon from a tambourine. 

4. Several birds vanished from a paper bag reappear in a cage previously 
shown empty. 
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Horace Goldin 

1. Performer rushes on stage, seizes handkerchief, and produces a fire 
bowl from under it. 

2. Next, takes a red silk handkerchief from his pocket, vanishes, and 
reproduces it from leg, then puts it on the barrel of a gun, fires, 
handkerchief vanishes, and is reproduced from performer's collar. 

3. Produces from a small drum a number of silk flags, which are 
transformed into two very large flags suspended across the stage. 

4. A small bath is covered with a cloth and an egg thrown into bath 
through a hole in the centre of cloth, which is then removed, and 
several ducks produced from bath. 

5. Next follows the Chinese rice bowls and glass of water vanished from 
a handkerchief combination. 

6. A plant is then produced in a pot on a glass-top table. 

7. The table-cloth pulled off a table without upsetting the articles on 
table, then four eggs are placed on rings on a tray on top of four 
glasses. The tray is knocked smartly away, the eggs falling into the 
glasses. The eggs used are produced from an assistant's mouth. 

8. A small cube is shown, at a pistol shot it enlarges into eight times the 
original size (square measure), a lady then steps out from the cube. 
One chair is made into two, a lady sits on one, Goldin on the other. 
Wine poured from bottle into glasses, Goldin changes his wine into 
confetti, lady dances. Two Salvationists (man and woman) now march 
across the stage, beating drum and tambourine. A pair of large scales 
are brought on, lady gets on scale and is covered with cloth, and 
weighed by Goldin. Salvationists return, Goldin hides behind a cloak, 
then comes out and fires pistol. Lady from scale vanishes, female 







Salvationist removes cloak showing that she is the lady that was on the 
scale. Male Salvationist removes his cloak showing that he is Goldin. 

9. Kellar's flower trees produced from a cone on two side tables is the 
next trick. Second pot, after cone is placed over it, is brought on to a 
table in front of stage. After the trick the third table collapses and 
closes up in the form of a hand-box, and is carried off by Goldin. 

10. Aga, the floating lady illusion, follows. Goldin walks away, leaving 
the lady suspended in air. 

11. Lady next gets into a big cannon, which is fired at a box slung up to 
the roof of theatre. The box is then brought down on ropes to stage and 
opened, when a second box is taken out of the first, and a third box 
from the second one. Lady is discovered in the last box. 

12. Lady tied in a sack, then suspended from a scaffold pistol fired, empty 
sack drops to floor showing that the lady has vanished. 

13. Large cage on a cross-shaped stand is now brought on, Goldin gets in 
cage, assistant in cloak and hood pulls curtains down, then goes off to 
side for pistol, comes back, fires pistol, curtains withdrawn showing a 
lady in cage instead of Goldin, assistant throws off cloak and shows 
that he is Goldin. 

14. Next a rabbit is produced from a paper cone. 

15. A number of ducks are placed in a bucket, covered by a sheet of paper. 
Ducks are then vanished. Another duck is vanished after being 
wrapped in newspaper. The ducks are reproduced from an ordinary¬ 
looking wash-tub filled with water. 
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Carl Hertz 

1. Gloves thrown in air and vanished. 

2. Ribbons produced from a rose. 

3. Flags produced from the ribbons and built up in front of body, finally a 
large flag on staff produced from behind smaller flags. 

4. A watch vanished from a paper cone, then reproduced tied round the 
neck of a rabbit taken from the innermost of a nest of boxes. The rabbit 
is vanished and reproduced from a spectator's coat. 

5. The flying bird cage (done twice, the second time canary produced 
from volunteer assistant's coat). 

6. Production of ducks from a bath of water. 

7. Stroubaika illusion (lady fastened to a board hung on chains inside of a 
cabinet, vanishes, a man taking her place on the board, lady reappears 
in auditorium). 

Latest Programme 

1. Hertz appears on stage wand and gloves are handed to attendants, he 
then shows a large black-board, both sides clean, and puts it on an 
easel. Answers to questions written down by his audience then appear 
on the board. After each question is answered the board is cleaned and 
covered by a large sheet of cardboard, finally a sum called out by the 
audience, and the answer to same appears on the board. 

2. Following this, bouquets of flowers are produced from a bowl. Bowl is 
then hung up and changes into a pagoda from which ribbon is 
produced. From the ribbon a rabbit makes its appearance, which is 







multiplied into two. The two rubbed together, and one disappears, the 
one left is then thrown up into the air and vanished, to be reproduced 
from the coat of a spectator. Next, the ribbon is placed in an empty tub. 
Three ducks then appear in the tub. 

3. Two canaries are now vanished from a paper bag and appear in a cage. 

4. Next, a lady is apparently hypnotised and laid flat on the floor; Hertz 
stands behind her making passes over her body, when she gradually 
rises from the floor as high as his waist. A hoop and stick are passed 
round her to prove the absence of any visible support. 

5. Following this is the bridal chamber illusion, a lady on a wooden 
bedstead being produced in a cabinet which was previously shown 
empty. 

6. Next, a large map is shown on a stand. Various flags are then pulled 
out from the different countries on the map. They are rolled up into a 
bundle and thrown at the map, which opens, showing a lady dressed as 
Britannia on a swing behind the map. 

7. Hertz now puts on a fancy Indian costume, then shows an oval-shaped 
basket to be empty. A cabinet is brought on to the stage from which a 
lady steps out and gets into the basket. The basket is covered with a 
cloth which Hertz has taken off a screen at the back of the stage. Hertz 
then goes into the cabinet. A policeman now comes on to the stage, 
looks into the basket, finding the lady is not there he opens the door of 
cabinet, the lady is inside, Hertz having vanished. The policeman then 
takes off helmet and tunic showing that he is Hertz himself. 
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Prince Ishmael 

(Indian Fakir) 

1. Selected card found in an egg. 

2. Production of a bouquet of flowers on soup plate. 

3. Production of an apparently inexhaustible supply of water from 
vessel. 

4. Torn and restored strip of paper. 

5. The bamboo rods and long and short strings. 

6. Production of balloons from a hat. 

7. Tambourine and the production of flags from same. 

8. The mango tree illusion. 

9. The real Indian basket trick. 
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Joad Heteb 

(P.T. Selbit) 

Heteb and assistant dressed in picturesque Egyptian costumes, stage setting 
also Egyptian. 

1. The first experiment consists of apparently hypnotising a carpet, 
causing it to roll and unroll at performer's will, a walking-stick is then 
put under the same mysterious influence. 

2. Following this is the new number block trick, in which lour blocks of 
wood, numbered respectively from 1 to 4, after being placed on top of 
each other in proper order, change positions in a most mystifying 
manner. 

3. Next comes the thumb tieing and hoop catching feat. 

4. Then a piece of paper is torn up and restored. 

5. A cannon ball is now vanished from between two basins and reappears 
on a metal arm. 

6. A tree is next made by rolling up a strip of paper into a cylinder and 
tearing it in two or three places, then pulling it out a la barber's pole. 

7. Four eggs are vanished from a glass cylinder and reappear on the ends 
of four strings. 

8. Then a skeleton umbrella and flag combination is performed, followed 
by the production of several umbrellas. 

9. Heteb now does the fire-eating trick. 

10. A paper ladder is then made in a similar manner to the tree above 
described. 







11. Two large silk flags are next vanished, also a large fan. 

12. A target is shown and fired at, when it disappears. The missing fan and 
flags are seen fully displayed in place of the target. 
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Melot Herman 

1. Herman enters marching to the time of music played by orchestra. 
After a few words of introduction in broken English, he turns back his 
coat sleeves and cuffs. A sheet of newspaper is spread on a chair on 
top of which an inverted soup plate is put. A blue silk handkerchief is 
next vanished, then a red handkerchief is produced from the flame of a 
candle. This is also vanished. The two handkerchiefs are reproduced 
from under the plate. 

2. An assistant is now called from the wings and asked to beat up an egg 
on a plate, meanwhile the performer borrows a hat from the audience, 
from which he produces a large number of small bouquets of real 
flowers and a few cigars, which are thrown away to the audience 
(sometimes four or five garlands are also produced). The batter of egg 
is poured into the hat. Two whole eggs are then immediately taken 
from hat, which is shown empty, the batter having completely 
vanished. 

3. The hat is placed on a chair, inside facing audience, whilst the torn 
card and birdbox trick is performed with a selected card. The hat is 
again shown empty, and a large bouquet of spring flowers produced 
from it, followed by the production of three doves. Hat is then returned 
to owner. 

4. Next a sheet of tissue paper is fanned, and transformed into confetti 
and a bouquet of flowers. Another sheet of paper is set on fire and 
hundreds of small flags produced from the ashes, followed by long 
strips of ribbon shooting out in the air. The ribbons are gathered 
together, then much larger flags appear in the performer's hands, these 
are thrown to the stage as two enormous flags on staffs are produced, 
forming a grand finale to the performance. 
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Charles Morritt 

1. Various sleight and colour changes with a billiard ball. 

2. Old style production of three billiard balls. 

3. Production of three silk handkerchiefs. 

4. The handkerchiefs passed on to a soup plate covered with a large 
handkerchief. 

5. Various sleights with a pack of cards. 

6. Production of a bouquet from the centre of a sheet of newspaper (later, 
a hoop over which paper was stretched used in the place of 
newspaper). 

7. Produced rabbit from assistant's coat, multiplied into two rabbits, 
wrapped one in newspaper and vanished it, reproduced from back of 
assistant's coat. 

8. The spirit-board (lifting with finger tips), and the electric chair (?) 
(volunteer assistant's jump off chair and shout). 

9. A selected card passed into assistant's pocket. 

10. Several cards passed from pocket to pocket. 

11. Strings of cards produced from the person of assistant. 

12. Two open cabinets or cage illusions. 


Other Illusions Introduced from Time to Time. 







• Production of living persons on a board held by four men. 

• Two children produced from under Japanese umbrella. 
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Okito 

(Chinese Magician) 

1. Performer's wand is wrapped in paper, vanished, and then reproduced 
from the trouser's leg. 

2. A sheet of tissue paper is transformed into confetti and a bouquet. 

3. Two handkerchiefs are passed into a glass of wine from which they are 
removed perfectly dry. 

4. Production of a large bowl of ducks, also one of fire, from cloths. 

5. A canister filled with water and production from same of various 
articles. 

6. A flower garden produced from a large brown paper tube. 

7. Several birds are placed in a paper bag and vanished, they then 
reappear in a large cage. 

8. Shadowgraphy with an arc lamp concludes. 
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Chung Ling Soo 


First Programme. 

1. Bran between soup plates changes to doves. 

2. Water poured into a canister changes to small flags of various nations. 
The small flags change into one very large flag, which is suspended 
across the stage. 

3. Fire-eating and production of ribbons from the mouth, followed by 
much larger ribbons, finally a large Japanese umbrella. 

4. Production of various articles from the organ pipes. 

5. Assistant does various juggling feats. 

6. Catching gold fish in the air with rod and line. 

7. Production of a monster bowl of water and ducks from a cloth. 


Latest Programme. 

1. Chung enters, after making bow, he ties several knots in a piece of 
tape, which he gives to two assistants to hold, one man each end. 
Chung now makes a few passes over the knots, when they are seen to 
vanish. 

2. Next he gives a handkerchief to each assistant, to the one a red, and to 
the other a white. He also takes a white one himself, in the centre of 
which he places a coin, and performs the old-fashioned trick of 
apparently cutting a piece out of the centre of a handkerchief, and then 
restoring it. He now makes signs to assistants for them to do the same 







as he did. They try, but when handkerchiefs are shown after they are 
supposed to be restored, a hole is in the middle of each, and the loose 
centres drop to the floor. Chung is vexed and snatches the 
handkerchiefs from assistants, putting each one on to a separate soup 
plate each with their respective centres. Whilst Chung is getting some 
spirits to pour on the handkerchiefs, one of the assistants, the lady, 
changes the positions of the centres, with the result that when they are 
burnt and apparently restored by wrapping up in a piece of paper they 
are found to have the wrong centres in them, the white one with a red 
centre, and the red one with a white centre. Chung then again rolls 
them up, this time in his hands only. When re-opened they are seen to 
be restored in the proper manner. 

3. Then follows the production of two flower trees from a single cone, in 
pots, on draped tables. Flowers are given away to the audience. 

4. Following this is the Chinese rings. 

5. Next, lady assistant is stood upon a table and covered with a large cone 
open at both ends. When cone is removed lady has vanished, and a 
large orange tree growing in a tub has taken her place on the table. 
Lady then appears from wings. 

6. Chung next sets fire to several strips of paper which he holds in his 
hand. He then eats the burning strips, also the candle with which the 
papers were lighted. He then eats from a bowl brought to him an 
enormous quantity of cotton wool. At intervals during the eating of the 
wool he blows from his mouth smoke and fire. After he is apparently 
satisfied with the feast of wool he draws yards and yards of paper 
ribbon and a barber's pole from his mouth. The ribbons are gathered 
together and much larger ribbons produced and thrown out, finishing 
this trick by producing a large Japanese umbrella. 

7. A cannon is now brought on to the stage, Chung seizes the lady and 
puts her into the cannon along with a large cannon ball. The cannon is 
fired, when the cannon ball shoots out over the heads of the audience, 
but is drawn back again by a string to which it is attached. Lady then 
appears in auditorium. 

8. After an exhibition of sword-walking by a Japanese assistant, a 
procession of Chinese soldiers march on to the stage. Chung is brought 
on in a kind of Sedan chair. Three bullets are marked by the audience 




and loaded into guns by a committee from the audience. Three of the 
soldiers march down to the stalls, taking up positions facing the stage. 
Guns are then fired at a plate held by Chung, on which the bullets are 
caught. 
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Max Sterling 

"The Magic of Japan," by Henry Whitley. 

(Reprinted from "The Sphinx.") 

This is the title under which Mr. Max Sterling stages a unique and original act 
consisting of a series of subtle sleight-of-hand effects, performed on an open 
stage entirely innocent of tables, chairs or other conventional properties of the 
magician. His programme is somewhat difficult to describe as each effect 
melts imperceptibly into another until he finally takes his "curtain." With the 
exception of a few words of introduction he works in silence, and is one of the 
very few, if not the only performer, who does not turn back the shirt cuffs. 
Instead, he draws shirt and coat sleeve to the elbow from the outer side as he 
displays both hands, back and front, under powerful focussed limes. 

1. He opens with the production at the finger tips of a sheet of Japanese 
tissue paper, from which he tears a small centre piece; this is 
moistened with the lips and juggled on his fan until it gradually 
assumes the form of an egg. It is then placed over the hole in the 
original sheet of paper and manipulated at the finger tips, and paper is 
again shown to be perfect. 

2. The perfect sheet is next torn into eight pieces and again restored. The 
restored piece is fanned away from the left hand leaving a small corner 
only; the remainder of the sheet is recovered from the armhole of the 
vest. 

3. These two pieces, after being shown to match, are placed on a small 
ash tray openly taken from the coat pocket; paper immediately bursts 
into flames, and the ashes are thrown across the stage in the form of 
250 feet of fine paper ribbons. 

4. The ribbons are rapidly gathered up and again fired on tray, this time 
assuming the shape of an egg. 







5. Several passes are neatly executed with the egg, which eventually is 
changed into an apple, and in turn to a sheet of tissue paper. 

6. The paper is now drawn from its centre to form a cone, and balanced 
on a finger of the right hand, while a wine glass is produced by his left 
from the heart of it. A stage attendant at this moment walks on with a 
jug of water. 

7. The inverted glass of water is the next effect by way of interlude, and 
then the sheet of paper is once again torn and thoroughly saturated in 
the water, taken out with the bare hands, and fanned dry in complete 
form. 

8. Frequently the floating ball of paper is the next move before placing 
the complete sheet again in water, from which it is removed and 
fanned into a snowstorm (white confetti) covering the entire stage. A 
neat, spangled fan replaces the usual wand. 
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Howard Thurston 

1. Manipulation of cards (reverse palm, etc.). 

2. Production of a bowl of fire and a bowl of water from a cloth. 

3. Production of a large quantity of water from a canister. 

4. The suspended and floating ball in mid-air. 

5. Producing eggs from the person of assistant. 

6. Production of a life-size statue on a stool. 

7. Production of several pigeons and balloons from a hat. 
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Paul Valadon 

1. The dyeing handkerchiefs. 

2. The flying handkerchief and glass cylinders. 

3. Production of spring flowers from a paper cone. 

4. Second sight (dates on coins game of nap, chess board test, and silent 
addition of a sum on board). 

5. Illusion.—The man in red. (An assistant raised from the stage on a 
pillar, a flag hung on a trapeze in front of him, pistol fired, flag and 
man disappear, man reappears in auditorium.) 

6. Single-handed production of four billiard balls, and various sleights, 
&c. with same. 

7. Catching money in the air. 

8. Manipulation and reverse palming of cards (original method, cards 
arranged on a stand). 

9. The fountain of cards (pack placed on a tumbler on table, hand held 
two feet above pack, cards scatter over table in fountain-like fashion 
until selected card rises to hand). 

10. Sensational rising cards, pack held in hand, other hand above pack. 

Other Tricks Introduced from Time to Time. 

• Production of a fire bowl from a flag. 

• Ribbons produced from a tambourine, then a flag on staff from the 
ribbons. 






Hoffman's spiritualistic (rising and falling) ball on rod (fortune-telling, 
etc.). 

Chinese rice bowls. 

Watch, rabbit, and nest of boxes. 

The drum that cannot be beaten (flags, etc., from drum suspended in 
centre of stage). 

"Tuppeny tube" (productions from organ pipes,). 


End of "Programmes of Magicians." 
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AN INTRODUCTION. 


Dear Will Goldston, 

You have honoured me by asking me to write a foreword to your book. 
Frankly, I do not know what to say. It is usual, when such forewords are 
written, to pay some tribute to the character, or achievements, or 
personality of the author. 

As I am writing a preface and not a book, I must leave all that unsaid. As 
you know, when I think of magic, I think of your officean office where, 
whenever I visit it, I meet magicians, famous and struggling, some so 
clever that I always start to eat my hat before they make it vanish into air, 
some so little known that they tell me they sometimes read what I write. 

From the walls, there look down photographs and paintings and sketches 
of illusionists known right around the world. I see the faces of the great 
Lafayette, Chung Ling Soo, Houdini, Carl Hertz, John Nevil Maskelyne 
and Horace Goldin, men who have mystified me when I was younger, 
men who, when I grew to know them, seemed even more clever at close 
quarters than they were, far away upon the stage. 

Always, when I see those portraits, there is conjured up in front of me the 
spirit of Romance. I know that behind every one of those lives is a story of 
years of patient work. I know that, mixed up with their shows, there have 
been great moments of real drama. I know that in each life there has been 
some incident more striking than anything that the public has seen when 
they have paid to go in. 

When I read the proofs of "Sensalional Tales of Mystery Men," a great 
deal of those mysteries were revealed to me for the first time, and I saw, in 
cold, truthful print, explanations of many things that had puzzled me for 
years. 
















My only quarrel with your book is that it is much too short. You could 
have made it ten time as long, and even then left me interested in every 
new chapter you wrote. 

When, quite casually, the other day, I talked with you and Horace Goldin, 
in your sales room, I saw on the counter a wooden box addressed to some 
missionary in a far distant village of the West Coast of Africa. Inside it 
was one of your Sealed Books of Mysteries, going thousands of miles, so 
that a Christian preacher might mystify the native members of his 
congregation, even more, he hoped, than did the witch doctors of the 
surrounding tribes. In that little incident, was the making of a great 
romantic story. Your rooms are full of such possibilities. Your mind is a 
storehouse of entrancing memories. 

I wonder what will happen, when the missionary's box is opened, and the 
lock is turned, and the mysteries reveal themselves from each printed 
page. 

You suggested my election, me night, as a vice-president of the 
Magicians' Club, of which you are the head. I have presided over one of 
your dinners. I have addressed your gatherings. Every time I enter your 
world of Magic, trembling at the door, I realise more that you are the 
centre, and the clearing house, of a great trade in Mystery and that, so 
gentle and kindly is your approach to men, you are the custodian of a 
thousand secrets which, were they ever printed with diagrams, would kill 
Magic, once and for all. 

I remember Chung Ling Soo, the cheerful Scots-American. Well, your 
book takes us behind the scenes of his tragic end. 

Horace Goldin's solemnity and serious mien have often impressed me. 
Well, you have given us an idea of the humorous side of his character. 

Houdini—well, he has always been a mystery. You have laid bare a great 
deal of that, with a daring courage. 

The Zancigs—their tricks will puzzle Mankind for Years, though Julius has 
gone and his second wife has, of course, retired. Your Zancig chapter is 
most illuminating. 


Now, this is only a little of what I wanted to say. If I go on, I shall write 



the whole book. 


Then it will not be nearly as interesting as yours, for I do not know 
anybody in the world, except yourself, who could have written the 
chapters which I have read. 

They tell me there are 10,000 conjurers in England, amateurs and those 
who do it for a living. 

Well, there are at least 1,000,000 people who are fascinated by all that 
concerns Conjuring, or Magic, as your illusionists always try to make me 
call it. For that reason, I am sure your book will find 1,000,000 readers. 

HANNEN SWAFFER. 
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FOREWORD. 


SoME years ago, I decided to write a book to be called Magicians I have 

Met. When I told Harry Houdini of my idea, he asked me if he could use 
the title for a book of his own that was then nearing completion. To this I 
agreed, and told Houdini that I would delay the publication of my own 
work in order that our books should not clash. 

Since that time I have collected further valuable material, and this, 
together with some of the original stories, is published under the present 
title of Sensational Tales of Mystery Men. 

This book is not intended to be an autobiography. Most of the published 
life stories I have read have bored me to distraction, and I decided long 
ago that I should never be one of the vast army of writers who inflict their 
uninteresting experiences on a patient and long suffering public. 

WILL GOLDSTON. 


LONDON. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ZANCIGS. 

It IS not my intention to set down a detailed life story of Julius Zancig. I 

have neither the space nor inclination to do so. But in view of the public 
interest aroused by Zancig's recent death. I feel that a few words on his 
humble start in life and his meteoric rise to fame will not be out of place. 

Julius Zancig was a Dane, but for some reason best known to himself, he 
preferred the world to believe he was a Swede, fie was born of humble 
parents, and, for want of a better calling, his father decided to put him into 
the iron trade. When he had learnt all there was to be known about 
smelting, young Julius decided to emigrate to America where he thought 
he might stand a better chance of earning a living. 

Shortly after his arrival in the United States, Zancig was invited to a 
gathering of Danish emigrants. There he was startled to meet a deformed 
lady whom he had known many years previously in his native land. For a 
time they had been sweethearts, but as young Julius had grown into 
manhood, the friendship had been dropped in the manner so common to 
such child affairs. 

Agnes—for such was the lady's name was of a gentle and retiring 
disposition. Her loneliness and extreme poverty touched Julius heart for 
the second time in his brief life. After a short courtship he proposed 
marriage and was accepted. It was one of the finest bargains he ever 
struck. 

The Zancigs started their thought reading act when requested to do a small 
show for a Church Brotherhood Society. Having no musical ability they 
hit on thought transference as being something novel and distinctive. Their 
first programmes were very simple, but the originality of their turn 
brought in a few requests for charity meetings and semi-professional 




















concerts. 


It was about this time that Julius met with a terrible accident which 
eventually proved the turning point in his life. In the course of carrying on 
his trade as an iron smelter, his hand was badly burned by a mass of 
molten metal, and for many weeks he lay seriously ill. A sound 
constitution pulled him through, but on his recovery he decided to drop his 
position in the factory for the less dangerous but more precarious calling 
of a professional thought reader. 

They went to Coney Island, and it was here that Horace Goldin discovered 
them, doing thirty or forty shows a day. The magician saw possibilities in 
the act, and mentioned them to Hammer stein of New York. The latter 
attended a special demonstration, and a press show arranged by Goldin 
proved a wonderful success. The Zancigs worked at Hammerstein's Winter 
Garden for several months, but eventually decided to undertake a tour in 
England. 

Their first appearance was at the Alhambra, London. This performance 
was witnessed by Lord Northcliffe and W. T. Stead. His lordship, in 
particular, was much impressed, and decided that the extraordinary couple 
from America possessed genuine psychic powers. Stead concurred in this 
view, and on the following day the "Daily Mail" (Lord Northcliffe's 
newspaper) was filled with columns lauding the extraordinary powers of 
the Zancigs. It was a marvellous boost, and from that moment the pair 
were made. 

"Psychic—that is the word which has made my fortune," Zancig once 
confided to me." I had never heard it until Lord Northcliffe used it in 
connection with my work. At first I did not understand it, and thought it 
had some connection with physic or medicine." 

"Tell me why you became so famous," I asked. 

"It is just my luck," he replied simply. I owe it all to Lord Northcliffe." 

What a confession! But it was the simplicity and frankness of his nature 
which marked him as a man out of the ordinary. Even when he was 
earning huge salaries at the best theatres in America, he lived, as he had 
always done, in quiet and humble surroundings. He must have saved an 
enormous amount of money during his lifetime. 



Zancig's turn was no better than a score of other thought reading acts 
which were touring the States at the same time as himself. As he said, it 
was "just my luck." On one occasion I asked him if he was really psychic. 

"I prefer to say nothing," he replied. 

"Would you submit to a private test in my office?" I asked. 

"Certainly," he agreed. 

That test was duly held. It was probably the only one at which the Zancigs 
completely failed. I wrote a number of common Hebrew words on slips of 
paper and handed them to Julius asking his wife to spell them out. He took 
one glance at the words I had written, and then handed the slips back to 
me. 

"We cannot do it," he said. 

I thereupon persuaded him to tell me his secret, giving him my word of 
honour I would not betray it during his lifetime. With Zancig's death, the 
ban of silence is removed and I have no qualms in putting down the story 
as Julius gave it to me. 

The pair worked on a very complicated and intricate code. There was 
never any question of thought transference in the act. By framing his 
question in a certain manner, Julius was able to convey to his wife exactly 
what sort of object or design had been handed to him. 

Long and continual practice had brought their scheme as near perfection as 
is humanly possible. On several occasions confederates were placed in the 
audience, and at such times the effects seemed nothing short of 
miraculous. All their various tests were cunningly faked, and their 
methods were so thorough that detection was an absolute impossibility to 
the laymen. 

It often happened that Julius was handed some extremely unusual object 
which he found impossible to convey to his wife. He would simply pass 
on to another member of the audience, and so quick was his work that the 
omission was rarely noticed. 

The fortunes of the Zancigs progressed by leaps and bounds until the death 
of Agnes caused the act to come to an untimely end. Julius however, 



nothing if not persevering, decided to find another partner to carry on the 
work of his late wife. He found a lady called Ada, who consented to marry 
him and to cooperate in the thought reading act. 

This second partnership was never as successful as the first. Zancig's name 
was, of course, a huge draw at any time, but reports from America 
indicated that Ada lacked something of the ability and showmanship of 
Agnes. 

The return visit of the Zancigs to this country started badly. A press 
demonstration arranged by an astute publicity manager proved a fiasco, 
and they were labelled failures. Julius was despondent about his reception 
and told me he intended to return to America forthwith. 

Let me arrange another press show for you at the Magicians' Club," I 
urged. "We may save the situation yet." 

Julius was agreeable, for he had nothing to lose and much to gain. Eight 
hundred guests were invited, including representatives of all the leading 
British newspapers. 

Shortly before the performance was due to begin, the Zancigs were 
approached by a reporter from one of the London dailies. 

"Zancig, I believe you're a fraud," said the enterprising young man. "But if 
your wife can tell me the word written on the card inside this sealed 
envelope, I will believe in you. 

"Let me see the envelope," returned Julius motioning his wife to the far 
side of the room. The reporter watched him closely, but failed to see him 
press the envelope against a sponge concealed beneath his armpit. That 
sponge was saturated with alcohol, a spirit which, as most people are 
aware, makes paper transparent. Julius had no difficulty in reading through 
the covering. 

When Ada spoke the secret word, the reporter was astounded. 

"It’s marvellous!" he cried. And when the envelope was returned to him 
sealed and fastened as it had left him, he could only stand and goggle 
inanely at the performer. 


The subsequent public show was a huge success, and the Zancigs found 



themselves on their old pedestal of popularity. There can be little doubt 
that the incident of the envelope and card did much to help them in their 
struggle for lost fame. 

It has been said that Julius Zancig was never happy with his second wife. 
This is absolutely untrue. Ada was a faithful and loving wife, and the 
following letter, which I received from her shortly before going to press, 
only confirms my opinion. I am printing the letter without the slightest 
alteration. 


September 17, 1929. 

BOX 36, 

Ocean Park, 

CALIF. 

My dear Mr. Goldston, 

I am in receipt of your kind letter and also of the newspaper sheets 
for which I thank you. I am making quite a collection, for I have 
also received some well written articles in this respect from several 
magazines and papers here in New York, New Jersey, and the 
middle West. I am grateful that they have done Julius this honour, 
for it seemed to me that after laudibly performing his public work 
for so many years, those in the profession should honor him at his 
passing, in a public way. 

There were some rather odd things said about me, almost 
intimating that I had no brainy capacity at all, being but a school 
teacher but these in America are considered rather brainy, being 
put to such severe mental tests before entering the profession. I 
may add that I was not in the grades, but had a college training as a 
specialist in the teaching of Young children, so I'd rather not be 
considered an idiot. Julius always said that I had taken a very rapid 
and comprehensive understanding of his work, and did not hesitate 
to show me off at the highest class affairs here or elsewhere (not 
meaning theatrical work, but very elegant home or club affairs of 
the wealthy and refined). 

I miss him more than I can say, and most truly appreciate every 
word that is said in his praise. These I am collecting for the closing 
chapters of our notable scrap book, and it is a sad closing to me. 
































He was a brave soldier to the very last breath, and as I kissed his 
brow in the last farewell, I felt truly that a brave and talented man 
had gone, and since his going several men have tried to get me to 
join them in the same line of work, but I have refused, for it would 
not be the same to me ever again. 

I am running the business here alone for several weeks, giving 
private readings and selling occult books and other things 
pertaining to our work, and I am getting on very well, having had a 
very successful season, and I have several pupils at work learning 
the Mind Reading act, but at a distance, so they will not conflict 
with me. They clamour to share the title, but there can be only one 
Zancig in that field worth while. 

I am still getting kind letters of condolence from many parts, and I 
welcome them all and feel very grateful, as I have said, in the 
honor they are paying him. 

Many regret that he allowed the operations, and I was one, for we 
wanted to hold on to him, and although he was genial and often 
merry, the pain was more than he could bear, and I know he must 
be enjoying a glorious freedom from pain, and a fine rest with 
some congenial companions of the past. His wife, Agnes, must 
have been glad to welcome him to her side, after all the years of 
separation. 

I am, 

Most gratefully yours, 

(Signed) ADA F. ZANCIG. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF HANCO. 


IN 1903, when Harry Houdini was startling the audiences of two 

continents with his amazing escapes, a new star arose in the firmament of 
magic. This hitherto unknown conjurer was a young man called Hanco, 
who did some wonderfully clever escape tricks, something in the style of 
Houdini himself. 

Hanco always appeared on the stage in the garb of a convict—a simple, but 
exceedingly clever piece of showmanship. He explained to his audiences 
that he was an ex-convict, and had learnt all his tricks whilst in gaol. He 
had been granted an early release in view of his, good conduct, and had 
decided to make an honest living. His little speech always won the 
sympathy of the audience, and this, together with the cleverness of the 
escapes, and the prettiness and agility of Hanco's lady assistant, always 
ensured a good reception for the act. 

One day towards the end of the year, Hanco walked into my office, and 
told me he was giving up his act. I was never more surprised in my life. 

"Whatever for?" I asked. "There is a great future before you." 

"You are wrong," Hanco replied, dramatically. "I have no future." 

"But where are you going?" I queried, extremely puzzled. 

"The newspapers will tell you soon enough," was the curious reply. "If 
you would like to buy my barrel effect, you can have it for two pounds 
ten." 

Hanco's barrel escape was the best trick in his act, and I realised that the 
young man was in earnest. I closed with his offer, and as he left my office, 
















he again assured me that he wished to keep his future destination secret. 
That was the last time I ever saw him. 

In less than a week I read in the newspapers of his suicide. He had stabbed 
himself to death at his lodgings in Seymour Street, Liverpool. And 
gradually the sordid story came out. 

Hanco had been madly in love with his assistant, and he became insanely 
jealous. He sold up his act, and then, with nothing to do, moped and 
worried The girl tried to console him. But Hanco was young. 

"I am going to teach you the lesson of your life," he told the girl. As he 
spoke, he picked up the carving knife from the table, and stabbed himself 
to the heart. 
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WHEN G. W. HUNTER DRIED UP. 


Before telling you the following amusing story of one of our great 

comedians, I should explain a custom which seems to have died out in 
recent times. Some years ago many of the leading provision and grocery 
stores were in the habit of exhibiting the head of a huge pig with a lemon 
in the mouth for the Christmas displays. What the exact purport of this 
was I cannot say, but it certainly added a touch of humour to the shop 
windows during the festive season. 

One Christmas season, G. W. Hunter, the well known comedian who has 
since retired from the stage, was performing in a pantomine at Glasgow. 
As part of his turn he had to perform some card tricks—he was no mean 
conjurer, I might add—and he always asked someone from the audience to 
assist him. 

Once he had got his victim on to the stage, he always raised laughter by 
making the volunteer look small. This he did by the well known tricks of 
moving his chair to different parts of the stage, advising him not to fall 
over, and so on. On this occasion he more than met his match! 

The man who agreed to assist him was a bluff, hearty looking Scotchman, 
who seemed the ideal man for Hunter's purpose. After a certain amount of 
cross talk, which went mostly against the volunteer, Hunter invited him to 
take a seat. 

"This is a very clever trick," he said, turning to the man. "By the way, I 
suppose you have never seen me before, have you. 

"Of course I have," was the surprising reply. 


You've seen me before? Are you sure? 


















Yes. 


"Whereabouts?" 

"In Lipton's shop window with a lemon in your mouth!" 

The audience roared at the smart piece of repartee. Hunter felt very small, 
and the scene was finished there and then. When next the comedian 
appeared on the stage, he was laughed off, and it was some considerable 
time before the audience had sufficiently recovered to listen once again to 
his clever quips and gags. 
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HOW DENNY AND WILL GOLDSTON ESCAPED 

GAOL. 


One fine Spring morning, some twenty years ago, a stranger walked 

into my office, and told my secretary that he would like to talk over some 
private business with me. He was shown to my room, and introduced 
himself as Charles Denny. He was a quietly spoken individual, of striking 
appearance, and looked more like a well-to-do business man than anything 
else. 

"Mr. Goldston," he said, taking the seat that I had indicated, "I want you 
to build some illusions for me. I have just come into some money, which 
will enable me to have tricks constructed from my own ideas." 

My visitor handed me a packet of plans, which I scrutinised carefully, for 
I had never previously heard of him, and doubted whether he had the 
ability to think out an effective illusion. But to my astonishment I found 
the tricks to be exceedingly clever and original. One effect, in which a 
woman was to be produced from a box hardly big enough to hold a baby, 
was particularly good. Denny told me that he had thought this would be a 
suitable trick to close his act. 

I agreed to undertake the work, and asked him to call again in a few 
weeks' time; when the whole series of illusions would be ready. He came 
at the appointed time and expressed his full approval of the way in which I 
handled the work. 

"I think the tricks are very good, Mr. Denny," I said. "It would be a pity to 
spoil them through lack of good workmanship." 

"I quite agree," was the reply. "As a matter of fact, I am booked for a 
week at the Putney Hippodrome from next Monday, and I want everything 

















to be in apple-pie order. Do you think you could attend the dress rehearsal 
on Sunday, just to supervise the preliminary working of the illusions? I 
will pay you £50 for the trouble." 

Although it was not my habit to work on Sundays, I thought this too good 
an opportunity to be missed, and readily agreed to his proposal. Denny 
hastened to add that he would have everything ready for me, so that I 
should be saved as much trouble as possible. 

The following Sunday was extremely hot, and when I arrived at the 
Putney Hippodrome, I suggested to Denny that we should take a cold 
lunch before we settled down to business. The conjurer was hot and tired, 
for he had already put in two or three hours' work, and was only too 
willing to fall in with my suggestion. He insisted on paying me my fee 
there and then, although I had not yet started on the rehearsals, telling me 
that it might otherwise slip his memory. 

After lunch, the weather seemed to get hotter than ever. 

"What about a sail on the river before we go back to the theatre?" Denny 
suggested. "I think it's really too warm to start work just yet, don't you?" 

We walked along the river side, and chose a comfortable looking boat, 
which we thought would suit our purpose. Telling the boatman we should 
probably be out for an hour or so, we hoisted our sails, and set off at a 
spanking pace in the direction of Hammersmith. The fresh river breeze 
was delightfully cool after the town air, and I rested back on the cushions 
feeling at peace with the whole world. 

As I was congratulating myself on earning the easiest £50 of my life, a 
startled exclamation from my companion caused me to turn my head. 

"Good God!" gasped Denny. 

"What’s wrong?" I asked. 

"The girl!" 

I looked about me. 


I don’t see a girl." I replied. 



The girl in the box! 


"Box? What box? I can't see a box either." 

"My assistant! You remember the illusion in which I produce her from a 
foot square box? Well, I locked her up before you arrived at the theatre, 
and I’ve forgotten all about her! It's your fault for suggesting the lunch." 

I ignored his last remark, for at the moment I was too agitated to reply. 

"Good heavens, man!" I cried at length. "The girl must be dead. Let's 
hurry back. We may be in time yet." 

We turned the prow of our small craft towards Putney, and, with all sails 
set, and two pairs of oars working at top speed, we headed for the 
boathouse. We must have covered the distance in record time, but to our 
tortured minds it seemed that we would never reach land. 

At last, however, we drew up by the landing stage. We ran along the 
riverside as fast as our legs would carry us, for every second gained might 
be the difference between life and death to the unfortunate assistant. 
People gaped at us with open mouths, no doubt assuming that the intense 
heat had affected our sanity. I can honestly say that I have never run 
harder in my life. 

We brushed past the astonished doorkeeper of the theatre, and hurried 
through to the wings. There, in the centre of the stage, stood the box, 
ominously still and silent. In an instant Denny was on his hands and 
knees, fumbling with the lock. 

"For God's sake hurry!" I said, excitedly. 

The lid sprang open, and Denny took one look inside. Then he turned 
towards me, his face as white as a sheet. 

"It’s no good, Goldston," he said. " She's dead." 

The poor girl was lying in a huddled heap in the secret partition of the 
box. But, with Denny's help, I managed to get her out, and it was soon 
apparent to both of us that we had arrived just in time. She was not dead, 
but had been unconscious for some considerable time. We splashed her 
face with cold water, and fanned her with our coats. To our relief, the 



treatment proved effective, and in a short while she was sitting by our 
sides, pale and shaken, but otherwise none the worse for her unpleasant 
adventure. 

"Thank God!" said Denny. Those two words were more expressive than 
any speech I ever heard. 

Against my advice, the conjurer decided he would do no more rehearsing. 
I urged the necessity of trying through the new tricks at least once before 
the public performance on the morrow. But Denny would not hear of it. 

"I've had enough for one day," he said, mopping his perspiring brow. 
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THE TRUTH OF HORACE GOLDIN'S ARREST. 


SoME years ago, my friend Horace Goldin, who is doubtless the greatest 

magician in the world to-day, was performing at Hammerstein's Roof 
Garden in New York. Whether his business had been particularly good or 
not I cannot say, but in order to enable him to travel about the city and 
keep his numerous engagements to time, he decided to purchase a new 
car. I know of no finer judge of an automobile than Goldin, and on this 
occasion he invested in an extremely expensive and speedy car, complete 
with negro chauffeur. 

One night after his show, Horace was asked to attend the farewell dinner 
to The Great Kellar. Although he must have felt extremely tired, he was 
never a man to hurt another's feelings if it could be avoided. He accepted 
the invitation, and it was well after three o'clock in the morning before he 
was able to get away. 

Although the speed limit in this certain part of New York was fifteen 
miles an hour, there was a good clear stretch of road ahead, and obeying 
his master's injunction to "step on it," the chauffeur soon had the 
speedometer needle pointing at thirty-five miles an hour. But they had not 
gone very far before they were sighted and overtaken by one of the many 
"speed cops" that abound in the city. To say that Horace was annoyed 
would be putting it mildly. But he had been caught fairly and squarely, 
and knew he would have to see the matter through. He waited in moody 
silence as the policeman produced his notebook and pencil. 

"Wasyername?" asked the upholder of the law. 

"Goldin—Horace Goldin." 


What! Not the conjurer? 


















Yes. 


The policeman lowered his pencil. 

"Say, Mr. Goldin," he said, "I'm real sorry about this. I wouldn't pinch you 
for a barrel of bucks. What'll I do now?" 

"You can let me go," suggested Goldin, nothing if not practical. 

"That's just it. I can't do that. You see Mr. Goldin, the inspector's seen me 
approach you, and I guess I'll have to make a charge. You were doing a 
good thirty-five, you know. Tell you what," he added as an afterthought, 
"I'll say you were doing twenty-three. They'll let you off light for that. But 
you'll have to come to the station." 

Seeing that any argument would be useless, the magician returned to his 
car, and gave the chauffeur instructions to follow the policeman to the 
station. Arrived at their destination, Horace was taken before the station 
inspector, and the charge was made out. 

The inspector listened in silence while the policeman made his statement. 
Then he turned to Goldin. 

"Bail of hundred dollars until to-morrow morning will cover it," he said. 

Now Horace had only ninety-eight dollars in his pocket. He offered to 
leave this, together with a valuable diamond ring which would more than 
make up the full amount of his bail. 

The inspector waved his offer aside with a contemptuous gesture. 

"That’s no good," he said. "I can't accept bail from you. It must be 
somebody else." 

Horace bit his lip in perplexity. Here was a pretty kettle of fish. If the 
money was not paid it would mean that he would have to spend the night 
in an uncomfortable police cell. But suddenly a brilliant thought struck 
him. 


What if my chauffeur paid it? " he asked. 



That'll do me," replied the inspector. 


The magician turned to his coloured chauffeur who had followed him into 
the station. 

"Now then, Rastus," he said. "The inspector wants a hundred dollars. You 
must pay it for me." 

The negro's eyes opened wide. 

"Fo’ Heaven's sake, boss!" he ejaculated. "I ain’t got no hundred dollars. I 
ain’t got nothin! " 

The chauffeur was speaking the truth, and Goldin knew it. But the 
magician had quickly devised a scheme whereby he could be released 
from custody. Secretly palming the wad of dollar notes in his own pocket, 
he turned towards the negro. 

"Come, Rastus," he said. "I know very well you've got a big pile of notes 
in your pocket. Pay my bail, there's a good fellow, and let us get home." 
As he spoke, he pulled the other towards him by the lapel of his coat, and 
quietly inserted the pile of notes into the chauffeur's pocket. "Now then," 
he went on as the negro stared stupidly at him. "Get ahead with it. Just a 
hundred dollars." 

"But boss," said the bewildered Rastus, yo’ sure is mad. I tells you I ain't 
got one buck, let 'lone a hundred dollars. Yes, yo’ sure is crazy, boss. I 
ain’t got nothin'." 

"I'm certain you have, Rastus. Just feel in your pockets and find out, 
there's a good chap." 

"It ain’t no good, boss," exclaimed the negro, inserting his hand into his 
coat pocket. "I tells yo."- He stopped short as his fist closed round the 
wad of notes that Horace had placed there a few moments previously. 
"Well, I'm -." 


"I knew you had," said Goldin, pleased at the success of his scheme. "Just 
give it to the inspector, and we can be on our way home." 

But Rastus was not to be so easily deprived of his unexpected find. 



"Sure, I guess I wants all this, boss," he said, grinning. "I wants every 
buck of it. I saved it all, and I wants it for something ver' special, boss." 

This was a development for which Horace was quite unprepared. 

However, by dint of much talking, and a promise to repay the money in 
the morning, he persuaded the chauffeur to hand the notes over to the 
inspector. The latter took them without a word of thanks, and counted 
them in silence. 

"Ninety-eight dollars," he said. "I shall want two more before you can go." 

Again Goldin's magical art came to the rescue. "Let me count them," he 
said. He ran through the pile quickly, and managed to extract a two dollar 
bill unseen. "Quite right" he agreed. "There’s only ninety-eight. Give the 
gentleman two more dollars, Rastus." 

Rastus grinned. 

"Yo’s taken all I got, boss. Yo’s taken all my savings for somethin' ver' 
special." 

"Rubbish. Feel in your pocket again." 

The chauffeur did as he was bidden, and wonderingly produced the two 
dollar note. 

"Say, boss," he said, "I sure didn' know I had dat. I guess I must—" 

"That’s alright. Pay it to the inspector, and we can get home." 

The money was paid over, and Goldin was handed a receipt for a hundred 
dollars, although, of course, he had only parted with ninety-eight. 
Receiving final instructions to attend at the court early next morning, he 
returned to his car, and proceeded on his way at a leisurely fifteen miles 
an hour. 

But the comedy was not yet ended. On the next day Goldin appeared in 
court, and briefed a very capable attorney for his defence. At length the 
case was called, and the policeman appeared in the witness box to make 
his sworn statement. 



"Tell me," said the counsel. "How fast was Mr. Goldin travelling?" 
"Twenty-three miles an hour, sir." 

"I see. I suppose you overtook him rapidly on your motor bicycle, didn't 
you?" 

"Oh yes, sir," said the policeman, pleased at this compliment on his 
professional ability. 

"How did you know that Mr. Goldin was travelling at twenty-three miles 
an hour?" 

"By my speedometer. That was the speed it registered." 

"Good. But, if you were travelling faster than the car, then Mr. Goldin 
must have been doing a good deal less than twenty-three miles an hour. 
That’s common sense." 

The magistrate agreed, and Goldin was handed back one hundred dollars, 
with costs against the prosecution. He always says that no money has 
given him as much satisfaction as those two dollars he made out of the 
New York police force! 
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THE CORNELLS AND THEIR GHASTLY 
PUBLICITY STUNT. 


SoME artists will go to drastic lengths in order to secure publicity, but 

the plan of the Cornells, two American thought readers, for roguery and 
debasement far exceeds any other story I have heard. 

When the Zomahs were touring America, their fame spread with lightning 
rapidity, and they became so famous that imitators experienced the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining engagements. The Cornells, a couple who 
had met with moderate success, found their bookings dropping off 
alarmingly. 

Driven to desperation, they concocted a great publicity scheme. 
Fortunately for the good of the profession, and unfortunately for the 
couple, the plan misfired. 

They had obtained an engagement in a small hall in the Chicago suburbs, 
and it was here that they decided to put their idea into operation. During 
the performance, Madame Cornell, who was sitting blindfolded in the 
centre of the stage, gave a piercing scream, and made as though to fall 
from her chair. 

"What is it? " shouted Cornell, playing the part of the distracted husband 
with no mean ability. "What do you see?" 

"Away! away!" cried the woman, motioning her partner to keep his 
distance. "I have seen a murder! Two youths flung themselves upon an old 
man, and battered his face in. I can see them now. They are tying his body 
in a sack. Yes, they are putting weights in. Now they are on the banks of 
the river." Here she gave the exact location of the scene she was 
witnessing. "They have dropped the sack into the water, and are hastening 
















away." And with these last words, Madame Cornell rolled off her chair in 
a well simulated faint. 

Her words created great excitement amongst the audience. The 
performance was stopped, and several people rushed from the building to 
the spot she had described in her "vision." Some of them went to fetch 
policemen, whilst others informed the river authorities. 

It was an eerie scene by the river bank. For several hours during the night, 
the water was dragged, and nothing brought to light. In the early hours of 
the morning, however, a bulky sack was retrieved from the depths. The 
police hurriedly opened it, and the crowd gathered round with an air of 
suppressed excitement. But they drew away when they saw what the sack 
contained. It was the mutilated body of a man. 

The Cornells received more publicity than they needed. It was the wrong 
sort of publicity. Somebody disclosed the whole despicable plan. The pair 
had purchased the body from a mortuary, and, having disfigured it beyond 
recognition, sewed it up in the sack, and dropped the gruesome bundle 
into the river. It was a well-thought-out plan which, but for the fact that 
they had to take others into their confidence, might well have succeeded. 

Happily for us, such people as the Cornells are few and far between in the 
profession. 
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THE STRANGENESS OF LAFAYETTE. 


Callers at my office often become interested in a life size portrait in 


oils which hangs opposite my desk. Age has darkened it somewhat now, 
but it is still a picture that commands attention. It shows a slim, middle 
aged man with pince-nez, his chin resting on his left hand, his eyes gazing 
thoughtfully into space. There is something queer about the face; it wears 
an expression difficult to describe. You become uneasy under the steadfast 
stare from those searching eyes, you feel they are piercing you through 
and through, and probing into your innermost secrets. Many of my visitors 
resent this silent examination. 


"Who is that man?" they ask. 

"Lafayette," I reply. 

And then perhaps their eyes will wander to a long sword in a glass case 
hanging on the wall above my head. It is curious how the subconscious 
mind seems to connect the sword with Lafavette's portrait. They hang at 
extreme ends of the room, but time and again, I have noticed people 
glance unconsciously from one to the other. 

"That is Lafayette's sword," I tell them. "It was found on his charred body 
on the stage of the Empire Theatre, Edinburgh. It was given to Harry 
Houdini, and he passed it on to me." 

"Tell us the story," they say. 

So I tell them. 


Lafayette was the most hated magician that ever lived. This is strange 
when one recalls that it was he who established the first class illusionist as 
















an artist worthy of a high salary. He proved to the management of the 
Holborn Empire that he was worth every penny of the £500 a week he 
demanded, by taking over the theatre himself for a fortnight, and running 
it at a huge profit. 

He was unsociable to a point of rudeness, and it was for this reason that he 
was universally disliked. His constant refusals to meet his brother 
conjurers, both here and in America, made him so intensely unpopular that 
he was greeted everywhere with the most utter and open contempt. 

I have always been convinced that Lafayette was too scared to meet his 
fellow illusionists. His knowledge of true conjuring was negligible, and, 
rather than demonstrate his appalling ignorance of the profession of which 
he was so eminent a member, he preferred to keep his company to 
himself. 

As an illusionist he was wonderful, and as a showman I rank him in the 
same class as Houdini and John Nevil Maskelyne. Only those who saw the 
latter two in their heyday can realise how great a compliment this is. But 
the ability to stage a sensational illusion does not necessitate a knowledge 
of real magic. It was this knowledge which Lafayette lacked. 

He was a mechanical illusionist, pure and simple. He was clever enough 
to build an entirely different programme from any other magician of his 
time, and it was in this manner he made his reputation. "It must be 
spectacular" was his motto, and well he lived up to it. His act was typified 
by gorgeous scenery, showy curtains, and loud and soul-stirring music. 

Lafayette came from German stock, and started life originally as a scenic 
artist. It was due to this fact, no doubt, that he picked his illusions with 
such discriminating taste. I have never learned how he came to adopt 
magic as a profession, but it was doubtless his position as a scenic painter 
which first gave him the idea. 

He has been called eccentric. That is putting it mildly. I considered him 
quite mad. He drilled his assistants like soldiers and demanded they 
should salute him in the street. He bought a diamond collar for his dog. He 
paid all his accounts by cheque, no matter if the debt was only a penny. A 
man who does all these things, I repeat, must be mad. 

His dog "Beauty" was his greatest weakness. It was this animal whose 
portrait was on all the magician's cheques and theatrical contracts. A 



special bathroom was built for the dog at Lafayette's house in Torrington 
Square, and at night-time the animal was served with a regular table d'hote 
meal, complete from soup to sweets. Beauty's portrait hung outside the 
house with the following quaint inscription beneath: "The more I see of 
men, the more I love my dog." 

Lafayette was a great booster, and resorted to the most irritating form of 
publicity that has ever been brought to my notice. He had his name and 
photo printed on a number of small sticky labels, and caused them to be 
stuck on the exterior and interior of the public lavatories of the town in 
which he was appearing. This foolish proceeding did him far more harm 
than good. 

He was something of a pugilist too, as a certain Mr. Inglish of Chicago 
found out to his cost. When Lafayette was performing in that town, he 
became very friendly with a young and pretty lady whose husband knew 
nothing of the affair. We can well imagine the gentleman's surprise, 
therefore, when he entered a restaurant and saw his wife, whom he 
imagined was appearing as a manequin in a fashionable dress parade, 
sitting at a table with the great magician. 

"So this is what she does, is it?" thought Mr. Inglish. "I'll see about it." He 
approached Lafayette, and tapped him on the shoulder. 

"Do you know this lady is my wife?" he demanded. 

"Is that so?" returned Lafayette, not in the least disturbed. 

"What do you mean by taking her out to dine without my permission?" 

Lafayette made no reply, but hit the unfortunate man a terrific blow on the 
point of the jaw. It was the easiest way of settling the dispute. Inglish 
collapsed, and on recovering was asked what he meant by assaulting so 
eminent a client as Lafayette. Such are the trials of a wronged husband! 

How many people know the truth of Lafayette's death? Not many, I can 
wager. He was burned to death in the disastrous fire at the Empire 
Theatre, Edinburgh, on May 9th, 1911. It is popularly supposed that he 
made good his escape, and then returned to save his white horse, which 
was still inside the building. There is little truth in this story. 


What actually happened was this. Lafayette always insisted that the "pass 



door"—the small iron door which leads from the stalls into the wings— 
should be kept locked during his performance. This he did in order that no 
intruders should discover the secrets of his illusions. It was a foolish 
stipulation, and cost him his life. 

When the fire broke out on the stage, he rushed to the pass door to make 
good his escape. For the moment, he had forgotten it was locked by his 
own orders. Before he could make his way to the other exit, the stage was 
a raging mass of flames and smoke, and, overcome by the fumes, he fell 
unconscious to the boards. When his body was recovered, it was charred 
beyond recognition. 
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DANTE PERPLEXED. 


It IS not often that magicians are puzzled. Their business is to see that 

what to them appears simple must remain a matter of mystery to the 
uninitiated public. But Dante, the well known American magician, was 
considerably puzzled when appearing at Proctor's Theatre, New York, 
early in 1919. 

During his performances, Dante had occasion to use the "run down"—the 
small bridge from the stage which gives a performer access to the stalls. 
He was perplexed to notice a very powerfully built, shabbily dressed 
negro occupying one of the best stalls in the theatre. This in itself was 
strange enough, but when the negro appeared in the same seat at every 
single performance, the mystery became deeper still. 

After he had given his last show, the conjurer returned to his dressing 
room, and mentioned the matter to his wife. As they were discussing the 
affair, there was a tap at the door, and the call boy entered. 

"Well?" asked Dante. 

'"Scuse me, sir, there's a nigger downstairs says he wants to see you on 
very important business." 

"Aha," smiled Dante. "The mystery man himself. Show him up, George." 

The negro entered, smiled across at Madame Dante, and threw himself 
without invitation into an armchair. 

"Say, boss," he said, "Where dat woman go?" 


Woman?" asked the conjurer. "What woman? 


















Dat woman on de stage. 


"Oh, you mean the vanishing lady trick. She vanished by magic." 

"Magic, eh? Could yo' vanish me like dat?" 

"Certainly." 

"Yo' could vanish me anywhere, boss?" 

"No. Only on the stage. It's a special stage illusion." 

"How much you charge to make me one like dat?" 

"My price would be six hundred dollars. But I'm sorry I couldn't make one 
for you. It's an exclusive secret." 

Here followed a somewhat heated argument, but Dante was adamant. The 
negro finally took his departure, looking extremely dejected and 
downhearted. 

The following week, a very flash young man called on Dante. He was 
anxious to get to business. 

"What can I do for you" asked the magician. 

"The Vanishing Lady Trick," was the quick reply. "I have got a customer 
for you. He wants to buy the illusion, lock, stock and barrel." 

"Is it a negro?" 

"Yes." 

"Well I saw him last week. I told him my price was six hundred dollars in 
the ordinary way. But I didn't make one for him." 

"Well, he still wants one. I'm acting for him, and I can offer you a 
thousand dollars. Perhaps you can run down with me. It will only take you 
five minutes." 



Still extremely perplexed, Dante consented to visit the negro. The young 
man escorted him to an old wooden shack where his prospective client 
was sitting staring at a small stone which he held in his hand. 

"Good afternoon, boss," said the dusky one. 

"Good afternoon," returned Dante. 

"See, here Boss, yo' must make dat vanishing trick fo' me. I got plenty of 
money." He produced a chequebook. Then he held the stone up for the 
magician's benefit. "Dis here’s a magic stone. Dis young man tell me that 
if I buy yo’ trick fo' thousand dollars, and rubs dis stone for thirty nights, I 
can vanish any time, anywhere." 

"That’s right," the young man whispered to Dante. "He'll believe anything. 
We can fleece him easy." 

"You dirty dog," cried Dante. "I'll not be party to any swindle." He turned 
again to the nigger. "What do you want to vanish for?" he asked. "Are you 
going in for bootlegging?" 

"Mebbe yes, mebbe no, boss. But in any case I wants to vanish." 

Dante turned to the door. 

"I can't vanish you—nor can anyone else. You keep your money in your 
pocket, Sambo. It's safer there than anywhere else." 
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DANTE'S EXPERIENCE IN RUSSIA. 


When 


Dante was performing at the Casino Theatre, Buenos Aires, 


towards the end of 1928, he was approached by a German syndicate with 
a view to making an eight weeks tour of Russia. At that time the Conjurer 
was working with the Howard Thurston Road Show, and he was offered a 
thousand dollars a week, together with the salaries of his twelve assistants 
and the cost of moving his twelve tons of sceneries and baggage. 


The offer was too good to refuse, and Dante took the whole company 
across to Germany in order to sign up the contract. Four days further 
travelling brought him to Moscow. He was met at the station by a well 
dressed and extremely courteous official who addressed him in perfect 
English. After the usual exchange of formalities, the man drew Dante to 
one side and spoke to him in a low voice. 


"Mr. Dante," he said, "I need hardly say that I hope your engagement with 
us will be a great success. I believe it will be. However, Russia is not 
America, and although you will not be restricted in any way, I must ask 
you to overlook one or two small matters of personal comfort which may 
disturb you. 

"You will find the food different from that which you eat in your own 
country. It takes getting used to. As regards accommodation—yourself, 
your family, and your assistants will have the best we can offer. We prefer 
to treat you as Russians rather than foreigners." 

Dante thanked the stranger for his courtesy, and proceeded to the address 
that had been given him. He located the house after some difficulty, and 
was immediately shown the rooms which had been set aside for his 
disposal. They were spacious and scrupulously clean, but owing to the 
musty atmosphere and the decaying condition of the walls and ceiling, 
















they did not altogether meet with the conjurer's approval. 

As it happened, Dante only stayed there a few days. The stage manager of 
the first theatre at which the company had been engaged proved to be a 
Russian dancer who had met the conjurer some years previously in 
America. He seemed delighted to renew the acquaintance, and insisted 
that Dante and his family should use a suite of rooms which was built into 
the theatre. 

Dante was quick to take advantage of the other's kindness. The rooms 
were excellently furnished, and there was to be no charge for rent. But you 
rarely get something for nothing in this world. A few days after they had 
taken up residence, the flat was broken into, and Miss Dante and a young 
girl assistant were robbed of jewellery worth £100, to say nothing of a 
number of valuable dresses. 

The theatre itself was spacious and well kept. The decorations were 
extremely artistic, and the dressing rooms lacked nothing in the way of up- 
to-date accommodation. 

I do not propose to set down a long account of Dante's adventures on his 
tour. Rather do I intend to chronicle his views on the condition of affairs 
that prevail to-day in Russia. It must be borne in mind that the conjurer 
had a wonderful opportunity to study first hand the condition of the 
country, for, outside professional hours, he was left pretty much to his 
own devices, and was untroubled by official surveillance of any kind. 

The story of Dante's first night reception seems worth while recording, 
however. The conjurer was somewhat troubled by the fact that he could 
not speak Russian, and consequently wondered how it would be possible 
for him to get his patter "over." 

"Don't worry," the manager assured him. Just talk English. Some of the 
better class people will understand you. In any case, I will provide an 
interpreter, who can explain things as the show proceeds." 

Apparently magicians are a novelty in Russia. On the opening night, the 
interpreter made a long and rambling speech in which he assured the 
audience that they were about to witness tricks, not miracles. The tricks, 
he said, were performed by natural means, and were the outcome of a new 
and wonderful science which was not yet properly understood. 



Dante's performance caused a huge sensation, And such was his success 
that his stay in Moscow and Leningrad was prolonged for a further twelve 
weeks. 

In this spare time Dante mixed as much as possible with the people. He 
frequented the squares and market places, the shops and the railway 
stations. He conversed with those who could speak English, and 
endeavoured to find out the inner thoughts and ideas of the Russian mind. 
It is interesting to note that during the many weeks he spent in the country 
of the Soviets, Dante did not hear one hostile word against England. 

There are no signs of extreme poverty in Russia, says Dante. Perhaps this 
is because everyone is compelled to work, even married women. The 
latter usually take on such tasks as laundering or selling newspapers, and 
are not compelled to do more than four hours a day. 

The ordinary male labourers do eight hours a day, and are the slowest 
workers in the world. They work six days a week including Sundays, for 
Russia knows no Sabbath. Religion is at a discount. The people are told 
that the Bible is a collection of fairy stories which have no bearing on 
man’s after life. However, there still remain thousands of Russians who do 
their praying in secret. 

The streets and houses are clean and well kept. The Government allots one 
room to a family of four people, but it is possible to obtain better living 
conditions than this if one has the help of official influence. In winter the 
rooms are well heated. 

The people seem healthy and fairly well dressed. Theoretically there are 
no class distinctions in Russia. In practice there is, a sort of social scale 
headed by Government officials, who earn considerable salaries. At the 
other extreme there are the navvies and similar types of manual workers. 

The better class people buy at the Government shops-everything in 
Russia is controlled by the Government—whilst their poorer brethren 
resort to the markets which close at noon. The shops are woefully 
understocked, and no person is allowed to purchase more than a certain 
specified amount. 

The shops are closed by officials who fasten the doors with a Government 
padlock, complete with cord and seal. At the opening hour on the 
following day the cord is cut and the padlocks unfastened. 



Meat and bread is only sold by ticket as in England during the war. Horse 
flesh seems to be the staple diet in Russia to-day, whilst the bread is black 
and sticky as though it had been made from glue. 

The Russians have no traffic problems to contend with. This is because 
cars are considered an essential part of the old bureaucratic system, and 
are few and far between. Those that are seen are usually connected with 
Government business. 

There are no women's fashions, for all members of the fair sex are dressed 
alike in coarse clothes cut on more modest lines than our own. At revues 
and plays, the audiences are asked to take no notice of the pretty frocks 
and costumes displayed on the stage. As soon as the shows are finished, 
the members of the cast change back to their everyday uniforms, and 
proceed straight to their homes. There is no such thing as "hanging round 
the stage door." 

In Russia divorce is ridiculously easy for either sex. One has only to sign a 
document and pay a small fee in order to gain matrimonial freedom. 
Marriage is just as simple. This system has the effect of reducing the 
number of illegitimate children in Russia to a minimum. There is no sign 
of prostitution or free love. One is apt to think that the marriage and 
divorce laws have had much to do with the abolition of these two evils. 

The children seem healthy and happy and play together, just as in other 
countries. Remarkable as it may seem, the Russians seem devoted to their 
offspring, and give them every care and attention. 

One day Dante called at a shop and asked to purchase a Bible. He was told 
that the sale of all Bibles was prohibited, but, for some reason which he 
never properly understood, was referred to another address. 

He followed the directions that were given him, and was surprised to find 
that he had arrived at a birth control clinic. Many different and 
complicated appliances were for sale at a fixed price, but the storekeeper 
had instructions to supply any of his goods free of charge if the customer 
was too poor to pay the official sum. 

The museums provide the Soviet Government with their finest form of 
propaganda. These buildings are filled with the exhibits purporting to have 
come from the prisons of Russia under the Czar's regime. Chains, locks, 
irons, bolts, and all manner of cruel torture machines are to be found 



there. In addition the museums are supplied with lecturers, most of them 
cripples. These unfortunate people tell of their sufferings as prisoners in 
the old days. One cannot say how far their stories are true. 

Many of the chorus girls with whom Dante came in contact begged to be 
told how they could make their way to Europe or the United States. He 
had been told beforehand that such inquiries might be made, and warned 
that it would be extremely unwise to divulge any information. 
Consequently he kept a discreet silence. 

Dante's tour did not end as happily as it might have done. He was told to 
present himself at the Russian offices of the German syndicate in order to 
receive the money which was due to him. To his utter astonishment, he 
was informed that he could only be allowed one hundred American dollars 
for himself, and the same amount for every member of his cast. It was 
explained that they were short of American money at the time, but he was 
handed a note authorising further payment when he returned to Germany. 

The whole of the company were searched on leaving the country in order 
to prevent them smuggling valuables across the border. Last and not least, 
Dante's baggage which should have been sent on direct, took twenty-five 
days to reach Berlin. This delay lost him two weeks' work for which he 
was never compensated. 
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MULLER THE MYSTIC. 


ThIS is the sad story of Muller the Mystic. 

Muller called himself a first-rate conjurer. Many people thought 
otherwise, myself amongst them. He was only a fair second-rate 
performer, and had met with varying success in this country some thirty 
years ago. Because he thought he ought to be earning bigger money than 
the provincial theatre managers would pay him, he emigrated to America, 
and his fellow magicians in England finally lost touch with him. 

Eight years ago, he walked into my office, a shabby, unkempt individual 
with long hair and dirty finger nails. At first I did not recognise him, but 
he took me warmly by the hand and introduced himself. 

"I've just arrived from America," he said, helping himself without 
invitation to one of my best Coronas. "Got a match? Thanks. Yes, I've just 
come over. Tell ya what I want to do. Are ya listening?" 

"Sure." 

"That’s right. Get hold of this properly. Wanna see my daughter. She’s up 
in Birmingham and I ain’t set eyes on her for twenty years. I’m gonna 
make, an impression on the gal. She’ll be real proud to meet her poppa. 
Where can I get some suitings?" 

"Some what?" 

"Suitings. Clothes. I’m gonna look real smart. Ain’t bad cigars these, are 
they?" 


Apparently not," I returned. "As for clothes, the best thing you can do is 




















to buy some misfits. A tailor will be too expensive, but I know a shop 
where they can fix you up cheaply with a decent suit. Then I'd send a 
telegram to your daughter telling her what time you intend to arrive. She 
will probably be on the platform to meet you." 

I gave him the name of a good second-hand clothier, and he took his 
leave, promising to send me a card from Birmingham. But an hour later he 
was back in the office. He excused his return by telling me that he wanted 
my opinion on his new clothes, but I have always suspected it was my 
cigars that were the chief attraction. 

Politeness forbade me from telling the Mystic what I thought of his 
appearance. He was attired in a pair of striped grey trousers, and a patched 
frock coat which fitted only where it touched. In the buttonhole was 
fastened a chrysanthemum of gigantic proportions. The top hat on his 
head was an echo of a fashion thirty years old, and, in addition, was 
several sizes too big. His gloves were the best part of him, but the 
guardsman's cane which he carried only tended to heighten the pantomime 
touch. To complete the picture, he had white canvas spats, and a pair of 
brown shoes. 

"Gee." I breathed. 

"Just what I think," he smiled. "Glad ya like 'em—I chose 'em myself. I've 
sent off the telegram. Thanks for a cigar. I'll pop in again before I go back 
to the States. S'long." 

Two days later, Muller was back in my office, dirty and dishevelled and 
minus his collar and tie. 

"Hello," I said. "You're soon back. What’s been happening to you? You 
seem to have lost your collar." 

"Yep," he agreed. "It’s half way between here and Birmingham. I felt hot, 
so I threw it out the window. And as for that gal of mine, she wants her 
ears boxed. She took one look at me and told me that if I was her poppa, 
she didn't want to see me any more. Seems she took exception to my 
clothes. I suppose I ain't cut out for an English gent, so I'm off to the 
States next week. Gotta cigar?" 

And that is how Muller the Mystic's taste in clothes lost him a daughter's 
love. 
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WAS CHUNG LING SOO MURDERED? 

Chung Ling Soo, the famous Chinese magi cian, was shot through the 

chest on the stage of the Wood Green Empire, on 23rd March, 1918. A 
few minutes later he died from internal hemorrhage. The tragedy caused 
something of a stir in theatrical circles at the time, for Soo was a well- 
known figure throughout the world. Although he masqueraded as a 
genuine Chinese, he was in reality a Scotch-American whose name was 
William Elsworth Robinson. This is a fact which was known to very few 
people outside the profession even in his own native America. 

Chung Ling Soo's death was universally lamented, for he was a magician 
of undoubted ability—an acknowledged master of his craft. At the inquest 
which was subsequently held, a verdict of Accidental Death was returned. 
Everyone seemed satisfied with this opinion. That is, everyone except 
Will Goldston—and possibly one or two other people who knew more than 
they cared to disclose. And because I had nothing to go on except a few 
abstract theories which fitted in with the rather queer circumstances of the 
case, I preferred to keep a discreet silence. I feel that no harm can now be 
done in bringing my views before the public. 

Was Chung Ling Soo murdered? No, I do not think so. I have given the 
matter a good deal of thoughtful attention, and I am convinced that not 
one of the enemies which I knew Soo to possess would have been clever 
or unscrupulous enough to have planned such a terrible crime. 

But I am just as equally certain that there was at least one man who knew 
what was about to happen on that fateful Saturday night at the Wood 
Green Empire. That man was none other than Chung Ling Soo himself! 

Suicide-the most ingenious and cold-blooded suicide that was ever 
planned! That is my theory. Already I can hear the mocking, deriding 
















cries of the sceptics asking me for proof. Of course, I have no proof. But 
the facts are pregnant with suspicion. 

Let us examine the details of Soo's death. He was killed in his last trick on 
the second performance of a Saturday night. This illusion, known as 
"Catching the Bullets," was extremely good, and he had performed it on 
hundreds of previous occasions without the slightest hitch or difficulty. 

I must trespass on the good nature of my readers in order to furnish a brief 
explanation of the working of the trick. Two live bullets were passed to 
the audience and carefully marked. They were carried back to the stage by 
a lady assistant, and apparently handed to a male assistant who placed 
them in a rifle. In reality the live bullets were retained by the girl, who 
handed them to Chung Ling Soo concealed beneath the rim of a plate. The 
bullets placed in the rifle were duplicates. 

Soo then took several steps up stage and held the plate to his chest. The 
assistant took careful aim with the rifle and pulled the trigger. At the same 
time a faint click was heard, and it was seen that Soo had apparently 
caught the two bullets on the plate. He had, of course, merely dropped the 
marked bullets on the surface of the plate. I should emphasize the fact that 
the rifle which was used had a specially sealed barrel in order to minimise 
the possibility of an accident. 

On the fatal night everything seems to have gone wrong. A fraction of a 
second after the assistant pulled the trigger, Soo pitched forward on his 
face with a cry of "My God I You've shot me!" 

The plate fell from his grasp, and was broken on the stage. But it had not 
been shattered by the bullets. This goes to prove that the magician had not 
held the plate over his chest according to his usual custom. Had he done 
so it must inevitably have been shattered. Why had Soo suddenly become 
so careless? 

An examination of the rifle after the tragedy revealed the fact that the 
sealed barrel had been opened. Was this by accident or design? There is 
no doubt that Soo would never have been shot had the rifle been in its 
usual condition. And, supposing that the rifle barrel had been deliberately 
opened, whose hand was responsible? 

Again, I repeat, I have no proof. However, a friend of mine who must 
remain nameless, happened to call on Soo in the interval between the two 



performances. As my friend entered the dressing room, he found the 
magician toying with the rifle. This fact takes on an added importance 
when one considers that any damage done to the rifle must, have been 
done during the first and second performances on the Saturday night. 

And what of the marked bullets—those which should have been caught on 
the plate? I made a personal search of the stage and auditorium of the 
theatre on the following Monday, shortly after the news of Soo's death had 
reached me. I found nothing. Thinking I might have overlooked them, and 
wishing to rid myself of the many uneasy suspicions in my mind, I offered 
to pay £1 for each of the marked bullets when found. Nobody ever 
claimed the reward. The bullets had disappeared as strangely and as 
mysteriously as if they had never existed. 

I might add that I never expected the bullets to be recovered. I was 
convinced that they were in poor Soo's body. 

On the night in question, Soo loaded die rifle himself. As I have already 
explained, this was a task which was allocated to a male assistant. Here 
again the magician departed from his usual mode of procedure for no 
apparent reason. 

I think it will be generally agreed that I have outlined a pretty strong case 
against an accidental death. The details I have so far described are 
consistent with a deliberate and well schemed suicide (I have already 
indicated that the theory of murder cannot be accepted). But no suicide 
theory can be considered complete unless a motive is supplied. Not even 
the most violent lunatic would take his own life from sheer blood-lust. 

In this special case, the motive was not lacking. Not long before the 
tragedy, Soo had asked my opinion on a domestic affair which was 
obviously worrying him a great deal. I had replied in a non-committal 
manner, for I was not anxious to be concerned in affairs that might 
adversely affect my professional reputation. 

Lastly there was Soo’s strange settlement of all his debts. On the Thursday 
before he was killed, Soo walked into my office in Green Street. 

"Good morning, Will," he said, taking a chair, and helping himself to a 
piece of chocolate. "How much money do I owe you?" 


I thought this an unusual greeting, and told him so. But he did not appear 



to be in the least disturbed. 


"It's like this," he explained. "I'm paying off all my debts. I guess it's just 
about time I got all my affairs in order. The sooner I get things 
straightened out, the better I shall like it." 

He paid his account, and took his departure. As the door closed behind 
him, I little thought I had seen the last of a man whose dramatic death, two 
days later, was to startle the whole of England. Why had Soo been so 
anxious to settle his liabilities? 

There you have my theory with regard to Chung Ling Soo, as briefly as I 
can put it. In conclusion, I would like to tabulate the various points in the 
case, which, to my mind, point definitely to suicide. 

1. Chung Ling Soo was worried by domestic troubles. 

2. He cleared up all his business affairs before his death. 

3. He was shot on his last performance on a Saturday night. 

4. The gun which killed him had been tampered with. 

5. Soo himself was seen handling the gun a few minutes before his 
performance. 

6. The marked (real) bullets which were used in the trick were never 
found. 

7. The plate was not shattered by the bullets, proving that Soo could 
not have held the plate before his chest according to his usual 
custom. 

8. Soo himself loaded the rifle which fired the fatal shots. 
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A HANDCUFF ESCAPE THAT WENT WRONG. 


One day, early in March, 1918, an elderly clergyman called at my 

office, and asked to see me on important business. Ele was a well dressed, 
pompous looking gentleman in the middle fifties, and in his hand he held 
a brown paper parcel tied neatly with a piece of coloured string. I 
remember wondering what his business could be, for I did not recollect 
seeing him before. However, he did not leave me long in doubt. 

"I believe you are a friend of Houdini, Mr. Goldston," he said. "And in 
that case you must know something about handcuff escapes. I have a pair 
of handcuffs here, and I pride myself that I can escape from them quite as 
quickly as Houdini or any other professional escape artist. May I show 
them to you?" 

Without waiting for a reply, he undid his parcel, and exposed a pair of 
handcuffs built on the regulation police pattern. I examined them closely. 
There did not appear to be any trick in them, but this I knew would not 
prevent him escaping providing he had the necessary ability. My curiosity 
was roused, and I told him I should be pleased to see a demonstration. 

To this he readily agreed. I took him to the staircase landing outside my 
office, and fastened his hands behind him, interlocking the manacles 
before fixing them round the balustrade. I took this precaution in order 
that my visitor should have as little space as possible in which to move his 
wrists. 

At that moment an excited ringing of the telephone bell attracted my 
attention. I walked through to my office and picked up the receiver. The 
voice of a man with whom I was doing an important business deal 
answered me. He had no time to waste. Could I meet him immediately? 
He had a fresh idea to put before me. Perhaps I could join him at lunch at 

















the Trocadero in five minutes.... 

I replied that I could, and, picking up my hat, hastened out to keep the 
appointment. The important call banished all thoughts of the clergyman 
from my mind, and the subsequent meal and talk did not serve to remind 
me of him. An hour and a half had elapsed before my business was 
concluded, and I was able to return to the office. 

As I mounted the stairs, a terrific clatter and banging greeted me. "What 
the dickens can that be?" I thought. "Oh, heavens, it must be the padre!" 

I was right. 

He was still fastened to the balustrade, or rather, what was left of the 
balustrade. 

Several of the supporting rods had fallen to the floor, and others were 
hanging loose. The poor man's collar had burst open, and perspiration was 
pouring down his forehead. His feet slithered continually over the floor, 
and he heaved and struggled as though trying to break the hand-rail in 
twain. 

"Hi you! Goldston!" he screamed, as he caught sight of me. "What the 
blankety blank have you done with these blank handcuffs? You've fixed 
the blankety things!" 

"Hush, sir," I returned, not a little surprised at the warmth of the other's 
language. "Don't forget you're a clergyman." 

"And don't you forget I'm a human being! Set me free, blank you!" 

"I'm sorry," I said, unlocking the handcuffs. "I thought you could escape 
like Houdini. It would have taken him just two minutes." 

"Grrr!" he mumbled. And, picking up his hat, he fled down the stairs. 
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CEELEY AND THE NAKED LADY. 


In THE early days of the war, a magician known in England as the 

"Great Ceeley" walked into my office, and told me that he needed advice. 
He went on to explain that he wanted a pretty girl assistant who could do 
some quick costume changing for him. He had arranged an illusion in 
which a girl was to appear in the dress of a British soldier, a Belgian 
soldier, and Britannia, all within the space of a few seconds. 

I suggested that he would do well to insert an advertisement in a 
professional paper called the "Stage." He thanked me for my advice, and 
took his leave, promising to let me know the result. 

A few days later he again came to see me. Pointing his thumbs to the 
ceiling, he cried: "I've got her, Will. She's a real peach-the very girl I 
wanted." 

"Is she good to look at?" I asked. 

"Er-well, she's got nice hair?" he replied guardedly. "I'd like you to fit her 
up with the costumes, old man. I'll send her along for the fittings." 

On the following day the lady in question presented herself. She was by 
no means pretty, but had a beautiful mass of auburn hair that stretched 
below her waist. 

My assistant measured her for the three costumes, and explained how she 
would have to work them. First of all she had to put on the Britannia 
dress, then the Belgian uniform, and lastly that of the British Tommy. 
Each costume was to be fitted with a different shaped button attached to a 
hidden cord. By pulling the first button, the British uniform would 
collapse, leaving her dressed as a Belgian soldier. The next button left her 
















as Britannia, and the last button enabled her to discard the Britannia dress 
when her show was finished. 

The girl agreed that the instructions were quite simple, and said she would 
call in a week's time, when the costumes would be ready. I urged the 
necessity of trying the effect over in my rehearsal rooms in order to avoid 
the possibility of a mistake on the stage. 

On the day of the appointment, Ceeley himself called with his assistant. It 
so happened that there were three or four other theatrical gentlemen in my 
office at the time, and Ceeley invited them to see the rehearsal. The girl 
quickly changed into her costumes—they fitted perfectly—and I went over 
the instructions once again. 

"When I say 'pull'," I told her, " you must pull the first button, and stand at 
attention as a Belgian soldier." 

"Righto," said the lady. "Go ahead." 

We took up our positions in the rehearsal room, and the girl walked in 
dressed as a British soldier. She did her posing well. 

"That’s good," I cried. "Now-pull!" 

She pulled—and stood dutifully at attention. For a few seconds there was a 
deathly silence. 

Then we all made a blackguard rush for the door, leaving the poor girl 
standing in the middle of the floor. She had pulled all three buttons, and 
every stitch of clothing had fallen from her! 
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FRANK VAN HOVEN'S TRAGIC FAILURE. 

Frank Van Hoven started life as a peanut seller in the fair grounds of 

America. That he was not a success in this simple walk of life is no 
reflection on his character. But the fact remains that he never held the 
same job for more than a month on end. Nor was this to be wondered at. 
No reasonable employer could be expected to retain a youth whose chief 
hobby seemed to be smashing bottles, and leaving the broken glass in 
untidy heaps around his stall. 

The truth of the matter was that Frank had decided to become a bottle 
juggler. He accordingly bought up all the empty bottles he could lay his 
hands on, and, in the intervals of serving peanuts, practised until his arms 
ached. 

One day, as he was swinging his bottles through the air, he attracted the 
attention of a professional conjurer named Jenson, who has since become 
famous under the stage name of Dante. 

"So you're trying to be a juggler?" said Jenson, not a little puzzled by the 
other's amateurish antics. 

"Trying is the right word," returned Van Hoven. "I haven't got the hang of 
things yet. But one of these days I am going to make my fortune at this 
game. You'll see my name in the lights over Broadway— 1 Frank Van 
Hoven, the World's Greatest Bottle juggler.’" 

"I'm glad to hear it," was the encouraging reply. "I guess you'll have to 
make a lot of money to pay for all the bottles you've broken. If you're 
really interested, you had better come and practise on the stage at my 
theatre. You can put a mattress down, and the bottles won't break. That'll 
save you the trouble of sweeping up all the broken glass." 





















Van Hoven was delighted to have somebody take an interest in his efforts, 
and duly presented himself at the theatre. But no sooner had he seen 
Jenson, give a conjuring performance than he decided to give up juggling 
in favour of magic. 

Again Jenson, was willing to help. He gave the ambitious youth several 
lessons in magic, and told him to purchase some cheap apparatus from 
Roterburg of Chicago. But Van Hoven was either lacking in imagination 
or else was extremely ungrateful. He purchased the same tricks that 
Jenson, himself was using, and even went so far as to steal his tutor's 
patter. 

If a prize had been offered for the world's worst conjurer, Van Hoven 
would have won it hands down. It is true that he managed to obtain 
several engagements, but he never gave more than one performance at 
each theatre. After his first show, the manager invariably greeted him with 
the phrase "You're fired-beat it!" And poor Frank, together with the tricks 
he performed so badly, was bundled unceremoniously into the street. 

At last he decided to try his luck in New York. Jenson, strongly advised 
him not to do so, and told him there would be little hope of success in the 
capital if he had been a failure in the small towns of the Middle West. But 
Van Hoven was nothing if not ambitious, and decided to take his chance. 

It was the luckiest thing he ever did. 

He managed to obtain an engagement at a small picture theatre in the New 
York suburbs. It so happened that an important booking agent dropped 
into the theatre on business, and, quite by chance, he saw the magician's 
performance. 

"That’s the rottenest act I've ever seen," he told the manager. "In fact, he’s 
so rotten that he’s really good. As a conjurer he's a flop, but as a turn to 
raise the laughs he’s great." 

It was about this time that Van Hoven adopted the slapstick programme 
which eventually made him famous. The idea was taken to America by an 
English conjurer named William J. Hillier. Van Hoven saw Hillier's 
performance, and decided to use it as his own. By such small things can a 
man be made. 

From that moment Van Hoven never looked back. The theatrical agent 
mentioned his name to Hammerstein, the variety magnate of America, 



who gave him several important bookings. Frank decided to go in for 
laughter raising rather than rabbit producing. His turn in which the four 
boy assistants were made to perform all sorts of nonsensical absurdities, 
was declared to be the funniest thing America had seen for years. 

Frank's slogan—The Man Who Made Ice Famous—was first suggested by 
myself. 
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FRANK VAN HOVEN AND A FELLOW ARTIST'S 

WILE. 


F RANK Van Hoven was a kindly soul. There were occasions when his 

generosity astounded even his closest friends, and many of his less 
fortunate fellow artists have been grateful for his brotherly assistance. 

Some unkind folk have described him as the luckiest magician of the two 
continents. This is not quite true. Although there is not the slightest doubt 
that Dame Fortune took a kindly interest in him throughout his lifetime, I 
have known occasions when his luck was anything but good. 

Frank was a great philosopher. Nothing ever worried him much. "I don't 
mind," he would say when things went wrong. "It'll turn out alright in the 
long run." Subsequent events usually proved him right. The following 
little story of his concern for the misfortunes of a fellow artist may not, I 
think, be without interest. 

In 1918, Van Hoven was performing in vaudeville at Chicago. One of the 
other artists at the theatre was, to use Frank's own words, "getting it pretty 
rough." Connubial bliss was at a discount. This particular man performed 
in a double act with his wife, and it was soon apparent to all behind the 
scenes that it was this good lady who really "bossed" the partnership. As 
an assistant in the double act she was admirable, but her decided views on 
the rights and privileges of a wife did not tend to increase the happiness of 
her sadly misunderstood husband. 

One day Frank called the man aside and boldly asked him why he allowed 
his wife to make his life so miserable. 


Gee!" replied the other, pulling a wry face. "You don't know my wife. 


















But why don't you put your foot down? 


"She’s the only one who does that." 

"If you can't do anything with her, why don’t you get rid of her—divorce 
her. It's easy enough." 

"You can tie a can on that stuff," came the sharp retort. "I've got no money 
for that." 

"Suppose I give it to you? 

"What!" 

"Suppose I give you the money to divorce your wife?" 

"You mean that? 

"Sure." 

"God bless you then! It seems too good to be true!" 

And that was that. Frank duly found the necessary money, and the divorce 
was carried through. [ No reflection is intended on the lady who was 
divorced according to the Laws ruling in the United States of America. ] It 
was a happy day for the little vaudeville artist when, after many months of 
unhappiness, he found himself a free man. 

And so, for a short time the wife fades from our picture. But you can't 
keep a pushful woman down. When next we hear of her, she is Mrs. Frank 
Van Hoven! 

But even the genial Frank was no match for the fiery lady. From the day 
he contracted his unwise marriage, his life was one long round of misery. 
"Gee, she’s too hot for me," he told me in describing his bride. "She’s just 
a big packet of trouble. Whenever I go out, she follows like a dog. I visit 
some friends; she comes and drags me home again. I go to the Club; but I 
guess she’s hanging somewhere around. If she can't see me, she'll be over 
the 'phone to me. Night and morning she’s at my heels. I'm becoming the 
laughing stock of the profession." 
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FRANK VAN HOVEN-A CHANGED MAN. 


THERE is nothing more annoying to the average Englishman than a 

disturbance at his breakfast table. It was, therefore, in no pleasant frame of 
mind that I left my eggs and bacon to answer the impatient ringing of the 
telephone bell one spring morning fifteen years ago. 

"Hello," I cried as I took up the receiver. "What the deuce do you want?" 

It was the secretary in my office. Mr. Frank Van Hoven had called and 
would like to see Mr. Goldston. He wanted to see Mr. Goldston right now. 
He wasn't in? Well then, perhaps the secretary would ring up Mr. 

Goldston and tell him to step along. Mr. Van Hoven wanted to talk big 
business. Yes, he would wait. 

I hastily swallowed the remainder of my breakfast and took a taxi along to 
Leicester Square. My feeling of annoyance had given way to one of 
genuine pleasure. Van Hoven's reputation had preceded him from 
America, and I took it as no small compliment that he should visit me so 
shortly after he had arrived in this country. 

For some time we discussed various Mutual friends in the profession. "By 
the way," said Van Hoven suddenly, "I've heard a deal about you in 
America. I want to place a big order with you. I'll take some of the stuff 
now. And in case I forget, you might drop into the Finsbury Park Empire 
to-night. I'm giving my first show in England, and I'd like you to be there. 
Now, about these tricks...." 

He proceeded to choose a large number of illusions which he intended to 
take away with him. To my utter astonishment he picked on tricks that 
were suitable for the crudest amateurs, simple effects that delight the 
average schoolboy. I made no remark, however, and assisted him with his 




















purchases to a waiting taxi. 


I naturally assumed that Van Hoven intended to use the tricks in his 
performance that same evening. But again I was in for a surprise. The 
conjurer simply went through his usual foolery of smashing up ice, 
spilling water over his assistants, lighting innumerable candles with an 
endless supply of matches, and so on. 

At the end of the performance, he was called on to make a speech. He 
thanked the audience for their great kindness, and told them how pleased 
he was to receive such a magnificent reception on his first appearance in 
England. Incidentally, he paid me a very pretty compliment. 

He explained that he had bought a certain number of books and illusions 
from me that very morning. "They are tricks that I have always wanted," 
he murmured in a voice so hushed that it was difficult to hear exactly what 
he said. "They are lying beneath the stage now—I don't suppose I shall 
ever have the opportunity of giving a public performance with them. But 
when I first started as a magician I determined I would get those tricks. 
And now my wish is realised." He added a few words in praise of myself 
that I should blush to repeat. 

"I know you are disappointed, Goldston," he said to me, a few minutes 
later, in his dressing room. "But I meant what I said out there on the stage. 
As a matter of fact, I don't know a damn thing about magic. That's one of 
the greatest sorrows of my life." 

Truly a strange confession for a professional magician! Poor Frank! His 
life was something in the nature of a tragedy. His one ambition was to be 
an illusionist; he was cast by the hand of fate into the role of a jester. And, 
although in his own form of entertainment he was a wonderful success, I 
incline to the belief that he put himself down as one of life's failures. 

I can still recollect the pathetic speech he made at the Magicians' Club. 

His cheery personality soon endeared itself to the members, and before he 
returned to America, he was presented with an illuminated address and 
silver casket. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," he said in a broken voice, "this is the only 
occasion in my life I have been honoured. You have seen my performance 
you know it for a ridiculous burlesque. But I hope from the bottom of my 
heart that the day is not far distant when I shall be able to show you a 



genuine magical performance." That day never came. 


With the passage of time, Van Hoven and I became great friends. One 
evening, I called on him at the Victoria Palace. He walked out from the 
wings accompanied by a man whom I recognized as an old assistant I had 
sacked for dishonesty. 

"Hello. Frank," I said, extending my hand. "How's the show going?" 

Van Hoven looked at me without smiling. 

"I'm afraid I'm too busy to bother with you just at present, Mr. Goldston," 
he said. "Another time, perhaps." And, turning on his heel, he walked 
through to his dressing room. 

To say that I was surprised would be stating things mildly. To receive a 
public rebuff from such an old friend was a great shock to me. And it was 
not until a year afterwards that an explanation was forthcoming. 

Twelve months later, Van Hoven called on me, accompanied by a lady 
friend. My secretary intimated that I was too busy to see him. Later the 
same day he called alone, and told me the whole story. It appeared that my 
ex-assistant had told Van Hoven that I had described him as "the rottenest 
conjurer in the world." Such a statement was entirely untrue. Although I 
had no illusions as to the American's magical ability, I had never made 
any public statement which might have been at all damaging to his 
reputation. 

I only saw Frank on one further occasion after that. In November, 1928, 
he walked into my office, and I found him strangely changed. His first 
action was to offer me a further apology for his conduct. 

"Forget it, Frank," I said, shaking him warmly by the hand. "These little 
upsets in life often happen." 

My companion's gaze rested on a photo of Houdini which hangs above my 
desk. 

"Life, Will? Yes, it's a funny thing. I wonder what it all means. There's 
poor Houdini-he's gone. My mother died recently. That was a sad blow to 
me—she was a great woman." 



He leaned back in his chair, wrapped in contemplation. I had not the 
courage to break in on his thoughts. 

At last he spoke again. "Will, you know what sort of a chap I am. I've led 
a pretty racy life up to now, haven't I?" 

"Well, er—a trifle Bohemian," I assented. 

"Exactly. Women and wine. It's amusing for a time, but it's a shallow life, 
a rotten life. I'm changed completely. The deaths of Houdini and my 
mother have affected me more than any man will ever guess. Don't laugh 
at me, Will, but I believe I've become religious. At any rate, I'm sure 
there's something in religion, isn't there?" He looked at me with something 
akin to tears in his eyes. 

"Sure," I said slowly. I felt strangely sad, for it takes no small amount of 
courage for a man to lay bare his soul to another. 

Poor Frank. Inside three months he was dead. 
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WISHART AND THE DEAD BODY. 


Every theatrical artist who goes on tour knows of the great difficulties 

to be experienced in finding suitable lodgings. My own unpleasant and 
discomforting experiences in this direction would fill volumes, but by far 
the most extraordinary story I have heard was told me by Wishart, the 
well-known conjurer and entertainer. 

I will set down the story just as Wishart recounted it to me. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more unnerving and revolting experience. 

It happened in this manner. Wishart was touring the theatres of South 
Wales. When he came to Dowlais, he congratulated himself on his good 
luck, for he was able to fix up at the very first house at which he called. 
The landlady told him that she had no room vacant at the moment, but if 
he cared to call again in an hour's time, she would be pleased to show him 
a room that might be suitable. This arrangement suited the conjurer 
admirably, and leaving his bag, he went into the town to get a meal before 
the evening performance. 

The landlady was as good as her word. When Wishart returned later, he 
was shown to a room which gave him every satisfaction. 

On retiring for the night, he found the bed both roomy and comfortable, 
and soon dropped off into a heavy sleep. 

His slumbers were disturbed early on the following morning by a loud 
knocking on the door. 

"Hello," he cried, somewhat annoyed at the manner in which he had been 
awakened. "What do you want?" 
















The knocking ceased. "We've come for the corpse," a voice replied. 
"Corpse? What corpse?" 

"The corpse in your room." 

"You've made a mistake. There's no corpse in here." 

"Oh, yes there is. You must let us have it." 

Wishart rose from his bed and unlocked the door. "I tell you, you have 
made a mistake," be said angrily. "There is no corpse in here. Please go 
away and let me sleep." 

The two men who were standing in the passage told him that it was he 
who had made the mistake. 

"The corpse is beneath the bed, sir" said one of them as an afterthought. 
"It was in the bed until you came along yesterday." 

They entered the room and pulled aside the low counterpane which lay 
across the bed. Wishart could hardly believe his eyes, and for a few 
moments was too dumbfounded to speak. 

Lying on the floor was the body of an old man! The conjurer's thoughts 
are best left undescribed, but I need hardly say that he never slept another 
wink in the house. 
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RAYMOND AND THE UNDERTAKER. 

The Great Raymond is an American magician, who, I must admit, is not 

without a certain amount of conjuring ability. But, like Alfred the Great 
who burnt the housewife's cakes through inattention, Raymond had other 
interests in life besides magic. Consequently he did not meet with the 
success he otherwise would have done. His motto was "Pleasure first, 
business afterwards." 

One Monday morning just after the war, Raymond walked into my office 
and told me that he was playing on a percentage basis at the Queen's 
Theatre, Poplar. 

"I wish you luck," I said, hoping he would make a hurried exit, for I was 
busy with other matters. 

"Thanks," he grinned. "I know I shall be a success. On Friday I'm having a 
special night, and I'd like you to come down. I'm doing a new coffin 
escape that's the absolute goods. It’s been well advertised, and I have 
issued a challenge. I guess there'll be a big crowd." 

I suppose you know they're a pretty rough crowd down Poplar way," I told 
him. "If you don't satisfy them, they'll make things pretty uncomfortable 
for you." 

"That’s all right," he returned. "The rougher they are the better I shall like 
them. But promise me you will come down—I'd like you to see the act." 

"Righto. I'll be there," I said. 

As Raymond had predicted, the theatre was packed on the following 
Friday evening. I arrived just as his turn was due to begin, and was given a 
















seat in the front row of the stalls. 


When the coffin was brought on the stage, I was struck with the crudeness 
of its design. It was obviously artificial, and secretly I admired Raymond's 
pluck in bringing it before a hard-boiled English audience. The wood was 
cheap and thin; this in itself was bad enough, for every conjurer worthy of 
the name knows that one of the first rules of his business is to convince 
the onlookers that his apparatus is quite genuine. But, to make matters 
worse, the lid was fastened with large butterfly nuts. Most people are 
aware that a real coffin is fastened down with screws which lie flush with 
the surface of the lid. 

The performer, however, appeared quite unconcerned. Walking to the 
front of the stage, he bowed, and addressed himself to the audience 

"Ladies and gentlemen, I am about to perform the most extraordinary 
coffin escape that has ever been seen," he said. "In the course of my 
career, I have escaped from coffins, boxes, locks, and chains, and have 
never once been defeated. This coffin has been made for me by a well 
known firm of undertakers. If several gentlemen—" 

"Name the firm!" The interruption came from a rosy faced gentleman who 
had risen to his feet in the front of the stalls. Raymond, however, took no 
notice, and continued his discourse. 

"If several gentlemen would step up on the stage to act as a committee, 
and screw me in the coffin I should feel greatly obliged." 

At this, a dozen men rose to their feet, and made their way to the stage. I 
noticed that the red-cheeked interpreter was amongst them. 

No sooner had the men taken their place on the stage than the man once 
more demanded to know the name of the makers of the coffin. 

"I'm an undertaker in Poplar," he shouted. "I don't like the looks of that 
there coffin. Come on, guv'nor, who made it for you?" 

Raymond smiled sweetly. 

"As a matter of fact, sir," he said, "a representative of the firm is in the 
theatre tonight. No doubt he will confirm all I have told you." As he 
spoke, he pointed towards me. "Perhaps you would be good enough to 



come on to the stage, and tell the audience about the coffin." 

This was a contingency for which I was quite unprepared. In my own 
mind I knew that Raymond was thoroughly scared. Unless I could help 
him his act would be a failure, and I went on to the stage wondering 
desperately what I should say. 

However, I managed to tell the audience that I was a representative of 
Jones & Howard (hoping fervently that no such firm existed), the well 
known West-end undertakers. Mr. Raymond, I said, had commissioned us 
to make the coffin, and the result of our labours was lying on the stage. 
Although the coffin had been made to special measurements, there was 
absolutely no trickery about it—at this point I perspired profusely—and it 
would indeed be a miraculous thing if Mr. Raymond was able to get out. I 
added that I should be pleased to assist in the screwing down, and do all 
that was in my power to prevent an escape. 

This speech seemed to satisfy the audience. The coffin was examined, 
Raymond placed inside, and the lid screwed down. Of course, he 
succeeded in getting out, and the show proved a success. 

But it was a near thing! Whenever I think of Raymond, I visualize that 
terrible coffin made by "Jones & Howard"! 
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WHAT HANNEN SWAFFER TOED THE MAGIC 

CIRCLE. 


Magicians and spiritualists are hereditary foes. When one considers 


how great a force these two bodies might become were their efforts 
united, one realises that the present state of affairs is indeed a tragedy. An 
amalgamation would be of immense value to magic as an art, and to 
spiritualism as a religion. I fear there is little hope of this taking place, for, 
to be quite frank, the magicians who attack spiritualism are as stubborn as 
mules, and are determined to see no further than the ends of their noses. 


As a magician by profession, and a spiritualist by belief, I am regarded by 
many people as being just a trifle eccentric. I have gained this unenviable 
reputation simply because I openly confess to belief in things occult. Yet 
were I a grocer or a butcher instead of a magician, should I be thought 
"queer" because I believe in spiritualism? 

The Magic Circle, that eminent body of illusionists to which I once 
belonged, have been "disproving" the Spiritualists ever since their 
erstwhile President, the famous Nevil Maskelyne, first set the ball rolling. 
Maskelyne himself was a secret believer, but for all that the present 
members carry on the traditions of their society in making all sorts of 
startling "disclosures." 

On the 1st May, 1928, an historical debate took place at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, between two members of the Occult Committee of the 
Magic Circle, and two eminent spiritualists. In fairness to Messrs. 
Dingwall and Hocking, the two magicians in question, I must say they 
stated the case against spiritualism with a directness and conciseness 
which did them much credit. But their arguments were smashed to 
smithereens by the words of Hannen Swaffer, whose speech will go down 
as one of the finest ever made in the great cause of spiritualism. The other 



















speaker for the spiritualists was Mr. Maurice Barbanell, whilst Professor 
A. M. Low occupied the Chair. 

Hannen Swaffer needs no introduction to my readers. His name is known 
in theatrical circles the world over. He has been called "the most hated 
critic in England," and there is no doubt he has done something to earn 
this title. Swaffer has a habit of saying exactly what he thinks, whether it 
is pleasant or not. 

I do not intend to record a long account of the proceedings at the Caxton 
Hall debate. Sufficient to say that all four speakers conducted themselves 
in a manner befitting the occasion. As far as I know, however, Swaffer's 
speech has never been permanently recorded, and I shall set down as 
many of his words as have a general public interest. 

The first speaker of the evening was Mr. Hocking, who asserted "that the 
case for Spiritualism had not been proved." He instanced several seances 
which he had attended, and which, he said, had all been faked. Swaffer 
was then called upon to reply. 

Before he commenced his speech, however, he astonished the audience by 
showing an egg from which he produced a coloured handkerchief. "I 
obtained this trick from a man who supplies apparatus to our leading 
magicians—Will Goldston," he explained. "I am dealing with conjurers to¬ 
night, and you see I am not entirely without some knowledge of the art." 
And with this novel introduction, he turned to outline the arguments for 
the spiritualists. 

"Four years ago," he said, "I was being driven into materialism, due 
chiefly to the fact that, like many modern men, I was beginning to 
disbelieve in the miracles implied in inspiration. I had the good fortune to 
enquire as an honest man, with my eyes open, into the subject of 
spiritualism, and within five days of my inquiry starting I was convinced 
by the direct voice mediumship of an old friend of mine, to whom I paid 
no money, but to whose kindness I owe a great deal. 

"I know nothing of those fraudulent mediums of whom Mr. Hocking has 
spoken. I stand here as a member of the Occult Committee of the 
Magicians' Club, a far more important body than that represented by the 
other side. 


I do not think I am a man who could be easily imposed upon. I was a 





crime investigator for a good many years, and I know a good deal of the 
secrets of this world as a result of my journalistic life. When I became 
convinced of the truth of spiritualism, I knew I had to tell it to the world, 
and with my career in my hands I stood on the platform at Queen's Hall 
and risked the consequences. The result was that nothing has happened 
and nothing would. I became convinced of the truth of spiritualism 
because in Mr. Bradley's [ Mr. Dennis Bradley, the well-known direct 
voice medium. ] room at Kingston Vale the voices of the so-called dead 
spoke to me in their own voices. I defy anyone to call Mr. Bradley either a 
fake or a fraud. Mr. Hocking has told us that he did not discover anything. 
I read recently of a girl from St. Kilda who had never seen a tram, a horse, 
or a motor car, but that proved nothing. "Fake" is a word which has been 
hurled at martyrs through all ages. 

"In my own flat in Trafalgar Square in the last two years I have seen every 
kind of phenomena known to spiritualism, except spirit photography and 
materialisation. We never sit in the dark, we never pay any money, and we 
never deceive ourselves. Men like Mr. Hocking tell you that you go into a 
dark room wanting to be deluded. That is certainly not true of persons like 
myself. I am too used, as a journalist, to analysing facts. 

"From the beginning of history there have been witnesses of the fact that 
so-called supernatural phenomena has taken place. St. Paul believed it. 
Roman Catholicism teems with it; Mahomet had evidence of it; and in my 
own drawing-room I have proved the same thing. What happens in our 
presence is what happened to Moses, or there would not be any Jewry. It 
happened to Christ and Paul, or there would not have been any 
Christianity. It happened to Wesley, or there would not have been a 
Wesleyan ministry. It happened to George Fox, or there would have been 
no Quakers. We had twenty kinds of phenomena in our flat last year— 
fourteen different kinds on Boxing Night, 1927, Mr. Dingwall will, no 
doubt, tell you—and it has been his business for five years as the paid 
research officers of the S.P.R.—that these phenomena do not mean that 
people survive death, but if these phenomena take place together, you can 
no more say that it is not evidence of life hereafter than you can say that, 
simply because you have discovered my skull, it is not evidence that I 
have lived. I have heard Northcliffe's voice speaking to me in Denis 
Bradley's house as loudly as I am speaking to-night." 

At this point Swaffer instanced a large amount of evidence which had 
come before him and said that he felt indignant that at this late hour of the 
world's civilization there should be people who could not accept the all 
important truths of which he had told them. They were facts which were 



beyond dispute. 


Mr. Dingwall then spoke for the Magic Circle and was replied to by Mr. 
Barbanell. A few members of the audience gave their opinion and Messrs. 
Hocking, Barbanell, and Dingwall made further speeches. Swaffer then 
resumed. 

My difficulty this evening is the inability to relate in twenty minutes the 
experiences of four years. I could go on for hours explaining everything 
about my sittings and lay my cards on the table, but I cannot see why I 
should submit the luxury of my drawing room to the intrusion of a lot of 
people I do not know, and do not want to know. 

"I recently called up Rear-Admiral Evans, who went with Scott to the 
Antarctic and said to him 'Will you tell me what proof you have that 
Captain Scott got to the South Pole?’ He replied ’None.’ I said ’The 
photographs produced could have been taken on Ealing Common last 
winter?’ 'Yes,' he replied. 'Could the scientific records that were made 
have been faked?' 'Yes,' he said. 'What evidence have you got anywhere 
for the fact that Scott reached the Pole?’ ’None,’ he replied, ’except the 
word of men who could not lie.' We, too, quote the words of men who 
could not lie. That is our case. 

"Since Captain Scott died in the far South, the snows of several winters 
have made white those terrible plains, and blown away all the evidence. 
Still, we believe his story is true although we cannot prove it. Indeed, we 
know that it is true. And the story of Scott, after that of Nelson, is the 
greatest of the country's heirlooms. 

"My opponents talk of lies, fraud, deceit, self-deception. I do not believe 
that men of position and honour are deliberate liars. I am not afraid of 
Occult Committees. I only know that the evidence for spiritualism is 
piling up. Forty years ago men were ostracised for what I am now saying 
openly. It is easy to tell the truth to-night, for the spiritualists have already 
won." 
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THE M.P. WHO DOES MAGIC. 

Mr . Frederick Montague, who is the present Under Secretary for Air, is 

a very capable conjurer. Many years ago, he was giving a performance 
before some working men at Mildmay Park, and it had been arranged that 
he should be on the stage for a quarter of an hour. 

Montague, being a young man who had his way to make, was anxious to 
make a good impression, and accordingly took a good deal of care in the 
preparation of his tricks. Amongst other things, he intended to show a 
clock which stopped at any number asked by the audience, a spirit hand 
which rapped on a glass panel, and a mystic ball which floated in the air. 
All these effects were controlled by thin pieces of cotton which were 
placed across the stage. 

The conjurer's two tables had been placed in the wings whilst a double 
turn—a musical and acrobatic act—occupied the stage. As a sort of grand 
finale, one of the pair made a great flying leap into the wings. This roused 
great applause, and incidentally knocked over poor Montague's two tables. 

Telling an assistant to carry them on to the stage, he collected his 
apparatus from the floor and hurried on amidst the plaudits of the 
audience. Unfortunately he happened to step into the three cottons which 
controlled his clock, spirit hand, and ball. The cottons immediately 
snapped. To the conjurer's horror, the hand of the clock started to whizz 
round at a terrifying pace, the spirit hand tapped out continually on the 
glass panel, and the ball ascended high into the air above the audience. 

Montague swallowed hard, and decided to do his best with the rest of his 
illusions. But the stage hand who had carried on his tables had 
unfortunately placed them wrong side to the audience. Consequently, all 
the conjurer's secret traps and effects were in full view. 
















He did not notice this, and proceeded with his programme as if nothing 
untoward had happened. But when he came to the climax of his trick, he 
was horrified to find that the table had been reversed. To make matters 
worse, the audience had observed his plight, and laughed unmercifully. 

Little more need be said. Montague's turn lasted exactly two minutes. 
When he came off, the manager approached him with outstretched hand. 

"Mr. Montague," he said, "your show was great. It's brought the house 
down. But why couldn't you make it last longer?" 
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THE PRINCE WHO STABBED HIS PARTNER. 


Not 


long ago, when looking through some old books, I came across my 


diary for 1915. Amongst the entries for July, I found the words "Prince 
Askedop stabbed his partner," and the whole story came back to me. I 
recalled the adventure of the dusky Prince, and his unfortunate partner, 
Primo Mulatti, as vividly as if they had been standing at my side. 


It was in the early part of the month that I first encountered the Prince. He 
walked into my office one hot morning, and flung himself into an easy 
chair. He was a fine figure of a man, quite six foot in height, and his coal 
black skin and thick woolly hair told me he came from West Africa. 


"Good morning," he said, grinning from ear to ear. "You Mr. Goldston?" 
"That's me," I returned. "I haven't seen you before, have I?" 

"No, sir. Me's Prince Acid Drop." 

"Acid Drop?" 

"Sure. My friends call me Acid Drop. My real name is Askedop—I'm a 
Prince in my own land. Can you build me real magic show?" 

"Certainly," I assented. "How much do you want to spend?" 


"About £300, sir." 


"Righto. What do you know about magic?" 
"Nothin’." 

















"Ah, that's awkward. What sort of illusions do you want?" 

"Don’t know." 

"That's more awkward still." 

"Wait a minute—me call my partner. He got the money, sir." As he spoke, 
my prospective client rose to his feet and walked to the door. "Primo," he 
bellowed in a voice of thunder. 

He was answered by rapid footsteps on the office stairs, and a second 
later, a weedy little individual entered the room. His clothes had obviously 
been made for another man, and his appearance was not enhanced by a 
number of dark food stains which decorated the lapels of his jacket. 

"This is Mr. Primo Mulatti," said the Prince. "He's a waiter, and also my 
partner." 

Mr. Mulatti was evidently a man who knew his business. He told me 
exactly what sort of illusions he required, and explained that Prince 
Askedop would present them whilst he himself acted only as business 
manager. I told him I should be pleased to make his apparatus, and hastily 
added I should want £150 left as a deposit. I did not feel inclined to run 
any risks with such queer clients. 

"Certainly," replied Mulatti, who spoke perfect English. "I'll give it to you 
now." He pulled his tie from beneath his waistcoat, and exposed a huge 
metal safety pin. This he undid, and, inserting his hand into that part of the 
tie where the lining usually lies, he pulled out a bunch of five-pound 
notes. 

I watched this proceeding in amazement. 

"That's the queerest place for keeping money I've ever seen," I ventured. 

"The notes are all good," came the quick reply, "and they're safer there 
than in a bank." He counted out thirty, and pushed them across the table to 
me. "That's right, I think." 


I checked the amount, and made out a receipt. 



"I can have those things ready for you in ten days' time," I said. "All the 
tricks are simple to operate, so there will not be much chance of the Prince 
making a mistake." 

"That's fine," returned Mulatti. "So long as I know when everything will 
be prepared, I can start fixing my engagements." 

On the following morning, Prince Askedop again came in to see me. 

"When will de tricks be finished, Mr. Goldston?" he asked placidly. 

"I told you yesterday they would take ten days to complete," I said, 
somewhat annoyed at the unnecessary intrusion. 

"Three hundred pounds is good order for you, eh?" 

"Very good," I agreed. 

"Then you give me £50, eh? 

"Fifty pounds! Whatever for? 

"You give me £50 or I tell partner de tricks is no good." 

"You swindling nigger!" I cried, forgetting myself in the heat of the 
moment. "So you're trying to double cross your partner?" 

In a few well chosen words, I told the Prince just what I thought of him. 
He did not seem at all abashed at the strength of my language, and took 
his departure promising to visit me again at an early date. He kept his 
word. He called every day for the next ten days, on the pretext of 
inquiring "just how dem tricks was goin'." He always contrived to work 
the question of a bribe of £50 into his conversation, only to meet with the 
same flat refusal. I finally gave him a small trick table, and he was frank 
enough to tell me that this pleased him far more than "any ole £50." The 
table was worth about thirty shillings, but I did not trouble to point this 
out to him. 

Meanwhile, Mulatti had not been idle. Most of the managers he 
approached refused to engage Prince Askedop until they had seen him 
perform. The Italian eventually persuaded an East-end manager to give 
him a week’s trial run, this meaning that Askedop had to work a week for 



nothing. 


On the opening night, Askedop was sitting in his dressing room, making 
up as an Eastern mystic. Mulatti went in to see him in order to make the 
final arrangements for the presentation of the act. 

"What do you want in my dressing room demanded the Prince turning 
round as the Italian entered. "You get out here, quick, please!" 

"Don't talk such nonsense," said Mulatti. "As your manager I've got a 
perfect right to come here—as much right as you have." 

"Get out here at once, please. You my manager round de front, but not in 
de dressin’ room." 

"You're mad. I shall stop here as long as I like." 

Prince Askedop wasted no further words in argument. With one swift 
motion he drew a knife from his pocket and stabbed Mulatti in the back. 

And so the partners Askedop and Mulatti never even gave their first 
performance. For at the time the dusky magician was supposed to present 
his act, he was sitting in a police cell musing on the bitterness of Fate. 
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A FOREWORD ON HOUDINI. 


IfEEL that the stories on Houdini contained in this volume require some 

word of explanation. From the nature of the incidents described, it has 
struck me that I may be accused of showing the character of my old friend 
in an unfavourable light. Such is not my intention. 

My friendship with Houdini extended over a period of thirty years, and I 
feel that few men are better qualified to pass an opinion on his character 
than myself. 

But so much has been written in Houdini's praise that the public have 
become saturated with ideas of his greatness, ideas which in many cases 
are grossly exaggerated. In the stories I have related, I have endeavoured 
to show that Houdini was an ordinary human being, with as many 
weaknesses as you and I. In fact, I have represented the man as he was, 
and not as most people believe him to have been. 

I could write many stories in Houdini's praise, but my time would be 
wasted. The public have read so much of his tenderness to children and 
animals, his touching affection for his mother, and his courage and daring, 
that he has come to be regarded as a sort of faultless Super Being. 

He was generally acknowledged a great performer. This he certainly was. 
He has also been described as a magical master. This he was not. He was a 
clever conjurer, and nothing more. His genius—what a sadly misused word 
that is!—lay more in the direction of showmanship than in magic. 

He was a man of moods, sometimes sweet and kind, but just as often the 
reverse. After one of his most violent outbursts, I told him that if it were 
not for his uncontrollable temper and stupid conceit, he would be a most 
lovable man. 





















He smiled and held out his hand. 

"I know, Will," he said. "Thank you for your frankness." 
That was typical of Houdini. I must be just as frank now. 
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HOUDINI. 

Although it would be impossible to record a detailed account of Harry 
Houdini's life story in the small amount of space at my disposal, I feel I 
should be guilty of a grave omission if I failed to give a brief synopsis of 
the great magician's early struggles and subsequent rise to fame. Many of 
the published stories concerning Houdini have been remarkable for the 
manner in which they have deviated from the truth. The facts which I am 
about to set down, however, were given to me by the magician himself, 
and have been verified from several authoritative sources. 

Houdini was born very humbly in New York. His father was a poor and 
overworked Jewish clergyman named Weiss, whose income was 
insufficient to provide even the plainest food for his large and growing 
family. Mrs. Weiss' life was one long struggle to keep things going, and 
the fact that she was starving herself into an early grave was not lost upon 
young Harry. He loved his mother beyond anyone else in the world, and 
the sight of her slaving to keep up the appearances her husband's position 
demanded, caused him the most acute mental agony. 

Unknown to his parents, he sold newspapers in the streets. The few cents 
he was able to earn in this manner were given to his mother with the 
explanation that he had "just been doing a job." That Houdini never so 
much as retained a single dime from his small earnings speaks volumes 
for his youthful courage and unselfishness. 

For a time this scheme worked well. But it was inevitable that the truth 
should become known. When Houdini's parents discovered the source of 
their son's income they begged him to find some other calling. 

"You see, Harry," his father explained, I have my position to consider. 
What would my congregation think if they knew my son was a newspaper 
boy?" This argument was convincing enough, and Harry determined to try 

















his luck in other fields. 


Without much difficulty he obtained a post in a necktie factory. His 
particular job was to cut out the tie linings, and although the pay was very 
poor, he found this somewhat more lucrative than his former occupation. 
Strange as it may seem, Houdini would probably never have become a 
magician had he not started out as a necktie cutter, for it was in this 
factory that he had his first introduction to the art of conjuring. 

The youth who worked on the bench next to him was interested in a small 
way in magic. One day he suggested to Harry that they should both go 
along to the Bowery to purchase a few tricks. 

"Tricks?" said Houdini, "Whatever for?" 

"My hobby is conjuring," was the reply. "It's great fun-you should try it." 

The demonstration in the Bowery was a great success. Harry was so 
amazed at the apparent miracles which the salesman performed, that he 
determined there and then to become a conjurer. That he was almost 
penniless did not worry him in the least. His youthful imagination was 
fired, and he decided that nothing on earth would stop him climbing the 
ladder of magical fame. 

His first step was to go to the public library, where he spent many hours in 
studying all the books on magic. The volume that appealed to him above 
all others was Professor Hoffmann's "Modern Magic." He read and re-read 
this work until he knew practically every word by heart. He demonstrated 
his "infinite capacity for taking pains" more at this period than at any 
other time during his life. 

He was far too poor to purchase any tricks for he still adhered to his policy 
of handing over all his earnings to his mother. However, he invented 
many ways of performing tricks by using ordinary unprepared household 
objects, and most of his spare time was devoted to practising. 

He gave several entertainments at charity bazaars and similar functions, 
charging a small fee for his services. But his tricks were too 
commonplace, and he had not the necessary money to buy fresh illusions. 
It did not take him long to realise that he was a failure, and dreams of 
making himself world famous began to fade as quickly as they had 
materialised. He realised bitterly that money means power in this hard and 



unsympathetic world. 


It was at this time that Fate, which had hitherto been so unkind to him, 
lent a helping hand and set his footsteps in the right direction. An out-of- 
work conjurer offered Houdini a small box escape. After much haggling a 
price was agreed upon, and young Harry, for the first time in his life, was 
forced to borrow money. He bought the trick and decided to incorporate it 
in his programme. 

His luck continued. A few days later he was introduced to a performer 
named Dexter, who specialised in handcuff escapes. He purchased a few 
of Dexter's secrets, and decided he would have an entirely new show 
consisting only of handcuff escapes, with the box trick as a grand finale. 

But a new problem presented itself. How was he to get an assistant? His 
income was hardly sufficient to provide for himself, let alone pay a second 
salary. This difficulty provided Harry with much food for thought. And 
then he met Bessie. 

This young lady was much taken in Houdini's personality. She had her fair 
share of good looks, but was very young and had little knowledge of the 
world. In fairness to Houdini I must say that he was considerably attracted 
by Bessie, and it occurred to him that two might live as cheaply as one. He 
persuaded her to leave home and they had a romantic runaway marriage. 
Thus was the problem of the assistant solved. 

Houdini acquired his skill in handcuff, chain and leg iron escapes by 
studying the methods of the various magicians with whom he came in 
contact. He made a point of meeting lock, smiths and key makers, and his 
knowledge increased considerably. When he thoroughly understood the 
workings of locks and master keys, he invented many ingenious fakes for 
his own use. There is absolutely no truth in the widely spread story that 
Houdini spent many months as a locksmith's apprentice. He never worked 
in a locksmith's shop in the whole of his life. 

Houdini brought the escape business to a fine art. He also understood the 
value of newspaper stories and articles as a form of publicity. He once 
confessed to me that he spent every cent he could spare in advertising 
himself. He learnt to swim, and his first sensational trick was an escape 
from a milk can filled with water. This illusion was invented by one of his 
assistants. 



Sensation! That was Houdini's pass word. He was not, of course, the first 
man to escape from handcuffs and boxes, but he certainly was the pioneer 
in escapes of a sensational nature. He aimed at being different from all 
other performers, and I have known him to scrap many illusions because 
he thought he was being imitated. 

At the beginning of his performances, Houdini always told the audience 
that he did not possess supernatural powers. He emphasized the fact that 
his escapes were tricks—not miracles. In spite of this assurance, many 
people were firmly convinced that he had the power of dematerialising his 
body at will. When Houdini's fame had spread through England and the 
Continent, many imitators sprang up. The American reduced their number 
in an incredibly short time by means of a scheme which was as simple as 
it was effective. 

He organised a service of professional "challengers." These men attended 
the shows of the various imitators, and challenged the performers to 
escape from an "ordinary" pair of handcuffs. These ordinary handcuffs 
were so constructed that once they were closed they could only be opened 
with a special key. After a good deal of helpless struggling, the performers 
invariably admitted defeat. 

There was however, one escape act which Hotdini could not humble. This 
was "The Brother Cirnocs". The Cirnocs were not Imitators in the strict 
sense of the word, for they were performing in England some time before 
Houdini came to this country. Their turn was very similar to Houdini's, 
and, what was more important from the American's point of view, it was 
equally as clever. 

In vain did Harry try to corner the Cirnocs by means of his "challengers." 
At last he gave it up as a bad job. But, realising that he had opponents in 
England who were just as astute as himself, he decided to delete the 
handcuff escapes from his programme. 
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MY FIRST ENCOUNTER WITH HOUDINI. 


1 KNEW Harry Houdini before I had ever seen him. His reputation had 

reached me some years before I first encountered him, and, as is the habit 
of magicians, we corresponded for a considerable time before he gave his 
first performance in this country. 

Strangely enough, it was quite by accident that I first ran into him. About 
twenty-nine years ago, I was walking down Lime Street, one of the main 
thoroughfares of Liverpool. It was winter time and snowing hard. As I 
hastened along, with my thoughts on nothing in particular, I noticed a 
short figure, coming towards me, with coat collar turned up and head bent 
to the ground. 

As the man got nearer, I observed that he was carrying a small dog 
beneath his left arm. His clothes were shabby and unkempt, and it was this 
fact more than anything else which caused me to stare at him with more 
than usual interest. To my surprise, his face was familiar. 

"Excuse me," I said, grasping him by the arm. "Are you Harry Houdini?" 

"Yes," was the reply. "Who are you? 

"I'm Will Goldston." 

"Goldston, my dear fellow!" cried Houdini, shaking me by the hand as if I 
had been his lifelong friend, "this is indeed a pleasant surprise." His 
manner suddenly changed. "Tell me," he resumed, lowering his voice for 
no apparent reason, where can I get a pair of patent leather boots? 


Patent leather boots? 





















"Sure. I've tried almost every shop in the town. And then I want to find the 
American Bar. You must take me there." 

We strolled along to a small footwear shop that was known to me, and 
Houdini bought the boots he required. When he had expressed full 
satisfaction at his purchase, I escorted him to the American Bar, 
wondering why he was so anxious to visit the place. I was not left long in 
ignorance. 

When we arrived, I found that a collection was being made for the widow 
of a poor and unknown member of the profession. Houdini had been told 
of this, and had decided to give as much as he could afford. In those days 
he was not getting the big salary that he earned in later years, but 
subscribed two pounds to the fund. 

I have mentioned this somewhat insignificant incident because it was 
absolutely characteristic of the man—warm-hearted and generous, always 
willing to help a brother or sister in distress. And later, when he told me 
that he himself was badly lacking in funds, I wondered what manner of 
man this strange Houdini could be. 

As we left the American Bar, Houdini told me the story of his life—a story 
that could fill several volumes. "Do you know, Goldston," he said, "I have 
not had a decent meal for more than five years!" 

"In Heavens's name, why not?" I asked. 

"In my early days I couldn't afford it, and now I'm too busy." 

At first I thought Houdini was pulling my leg. As a matter of fact, it was 
not until some years afterwards that I realised he had told me the truth. 
Although he was earning a hundred pounds a week, Houdini was a 
starving man! 

After we had walked some little way in silence—I hardly liked to call the 
man a liar—Houdini resumed the conversation. "Are you responsible for 
the display of books in the shop next to the theatre?" he asked. 

"Yes." I replied. "It struck me that your visit to this country would help 
the sale of my first book, I hired the shop window, and made a terrific 
splash of the whole thing." 



Some months previously Houdini had given me his written consent to 
include the explanations of a number of his escape tricks in a book that I 
was writing. I had had a big placard painted with the words "How Houdini 
does his tricks," and had it, together with several copies of the book, 
placed in the shop window. 

"It's a good idea, and you certainly deserve to get on," said my 
companion. "But it doesn't do me much good, does it?" And he smiled 
kindly. "You must call at my apartments to-morrow. I would like you to 
meet Mrs. Houdini." 

The next day I called and had tea with the Houdinis. There we talked over 
different matters connected with our profession, and I remember advising 
the American to go down to the harbour and see a huge advertisement of 
his name. It was then that I urged him to have his name printed as 
'Houdini,' with the Christian name "Harry" in very small type. Houdini 
thought this a good business idea, and eventually became known simply 
by his surname. 

Before I left, he promised that he would write to me every week when he 
returned to America. He kept his promise for twenty eight years, 
sometimes sending me as many as three and four letters a week. During 
the whole of that time I only had one quarrel with him. This was due to a 
stupid misunderstanding. 

It happened in this manner. When Houdini was making a big name for 
himself in America, the Cirnocs appeared in this country. This last was a 
double turn—father and son, and were indeed a very formidable 
combination. As a publicity stunt they declared they could escape from 
any police cell in which they were locked. This they did to the satisfaction 
of the public—but not to my own. I discovered they bribed the officials 
who had locked them in. 

Houdini had done the same thing in America, but this had been a genuine 
escape. In justice to my friend I exposed the Cirnocs in a magical book. 
Houdini got hold of a copy of the paper and wrongly assumed that it was 
himself I had exposed. 

Impetuosity was probably the strongest trait in Houdini's character. He 
immediately attacked me in a libellous article which appeared in his own 
American Magical magazine. I was at a loss to understand his conduct, for 
not only were his statements untrue, but hitherto we had been the closest 



of friends. 


Explanations and apologies followed. Nobody was better pleased than 
myself to have the whole matter cleared up, for Houdini's friendship was 
something for which I would not have exchanged a dozen theatrical 
contracts. 
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HOUDINI AND THE MAGICAL ILLUSIONS. 

In SPITE of his wonderful success as an escape artist, Houdini was 

always very keen to build and present a number of ordinary magical 
illusions. It was with this end in view that he called at my office one 
morning about twenty years ago, and told me of his secret ambition. 

"What do you think of it, Will?" he asked, finally. 

"Your escapes are good and the public like them," I replied cautiously. 

"I know that, but I'd like a change. Can you tell me the name of an illusion 
inventor who can keep a secret?" 

"Yes. Why not try Charles Morritt who has built stuff for Maskelyne and 
Devant Ltd.?" 

Houdini took my tip and paid a visit to Morritt's workshop. After some 
discussion he agreed to buy several of Morritt's own tricks and 
commissioned the inventor to build them for him. 

Harry decided to give his new show a trial run in the provinces. For some 
reason best known to himself, he left me definite instructions not to be 
present at the first night. Naturally I respected my friend's wishes, but I 
had a full account of the performance from another magician who was 
present. 

One of Harry's best tricks consisted of producing five hundred gold 
sovereigns from an apparently empty bag. The audience received the 
programme well enough, but, in order to give if an extra fillip, Houdini 
thought out an extraordinary publicity stunt. 


On the following day he hired a number of detectives to accompany him 

















to the local bank. There, with a good deal of unnecessary ceremony and 
palaver, he paid in the five hundred sovereigns. Of course, the money was 
drawn out again for the next performance. This strange proceeding 
naturally caused a stir in the provincial town which was just what Houdini 
wanted. There was a long account of the affair in the newspapers next 
morning, and no doubt the magician felt his trouble had been worth while. 

He was wrong. The magical show was an utter and complete failure. After 
a week's trial he wisely decided to return to his escapes. "If the English 
want escapes, they can have them," he explained to me afterwards. "But 
I'm determined to give a good magical show before I die." So he shipped 
all his apparatus to New York to be stored for use at some later date. 
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HOUDINI'S FILM FAILURE. 


To ERR is human, and Houdini was a human being. He did not make 

many mistakes during his lifetime, but it must not be supposed that his 
judgment was always infallible. The greatest blunder he ever made was to 
act for the films. 

Harry had an idea that he could make a fortune on the movies. He decided 
to produce a film bringing in his more daring escapes and was convinced 
that he would be an enormous success. Pride, they say, goes before a fall. 

Houdini was never cut out for film acting. Some years later he told me 
that his venture had cost him more than £100,000. But that was not all. 
Arnold de Biere, who had been persuaded to put some money into the 
scheme, also lost several thousands. In this manner was a long and 
affectionate friendship smashed beyond repair. 

De Biere and Houdini were very great friends before the unhappy failure. 
Afterwards they became bitter enemies. De Biere's long and painful story 
casts very little credit on the American magician. 

I remember Houdini calling on me one morning in one of his ugliest 
moods. 

"Hello, Harry," I said pleasantly. "A friend of yours has just been in." 
"Oh? Who’s that?" 

"De Biere." 

"That b—," cried Houdini, using an epithet that would have sounded better 
from the lips of a bargee. "Does he often come in here?" 
















Yes, quite often. 


"Well, if I meet him, I'll fling him down the stairs. So to save you any 
bother, p'raps I'd best not see him. Say, how do you switch on that light 
outside your door?" 

"I have a switch on my desk." 

"That's O.K. When be Biere's in here with you, switch on the light. If I 
come up the stairs and see the light on, I'll know who's in, and come back 
later." 

I sighed. "Alright, Harry," I said. "It's a fine idea." 

After his film failure, Houdini decided to return to vaudeville. He 
remembered the magical apparatus that had been stored since his failure in 
England, and thought the time had come when he should again present his 
conjuring act. Yes, he would stage a programme that America had never 
seen before, and call it the "HOUDINI ROAD SHOW." 

Now he wanted the American Press to boost him again, and it was some 
time before he hit on the right scheme. At last he had an idea inspired by a 
number of spiritualistic lectures which Sir Arthur Conan Doyle had been 
giving in the States. Houdini would expose the spiritualists! 

So Harry, the hero of sensational escapes, disguised himself and attended 
several of the seances which were being held as a direct outcome of Sir 
Arthur's tour. Then he declared he had discovered that Spiritualism was 
nothing but a gigantic fraud. He invited several pressmen to follow his 
lead, and find out the truth for themselves As he had anticipated, his 
"disclosures," as he called them, created a great sensation, 

As a spiritualist myself, I know Houdini was not sincere in his statements. 
Every Jew believes through his religion that the spirit which passes out 
from the body at death, lives on. And Houdini was really a good Jew. On 
the death of his mother, he prayed that her spirit would be guarded and 
protected, and that she would be eternally happy. No real disbeliever 
would do that. 

When he had the Press of the country with him, Houdini put his show on 
the road. His campaign against the spiritualists had met with such 



astounding success, that he decided to incorporate further propaganda in 
his programme. His performance consisted of 

1. Magic and illusions. 

2. Escapes (he could not entirely forget his old love). 

3. A lecture against spiritualism, introducing apparatus which, he 
declared, was used by "mediums" for faking spirit effects. 

During the course of this lecture Houdini was in the habit of throwing a 
photograph of myself on to the screen. "This is a friend of mine in 
England," he would tell the audience. "He is a magician, an author, and an 
inventor. But what astounds me more than anything else is this —he is a 
firm believer in Spiritualism!” 
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HOUDINI AT THE PALLADIUM. 


I CAN recall an amusing story of Houdini which throws an interesting 

sidelight on his extraordinary character. To appreciate the full point of this 
little yarn, it must be remembered that I am a professional magician of 
many years experience in performing and inventing. In addition, I was 
Houdini's greatest friend for a long period of years, and on many 
occasions he asked me to help and advise him with his illusions. 

When the American last appeared in this country, he was engaged at the 
London Palladium for a fortnight at the enormous salary of £900 a week. 

Before he was due to open, he informed me that he was running a "really 
great show." One trick in particular was a "winner," and he wanted me to 
be in the theatre to see it. I could clearly see what the man was driving at, 
for I guessed he would be as pleased as Punch if he could mystify me as 
well as the rest of the audience. 

As I was talking to him in his dressing room before the performance, an 
assistant rapped on the door, and entered. 

"Well?" asked Houdini. 

"It's all right, boss," came the answer. 

I've fixed up those two confederates in the stalls and circle." 

"You b— fool," screamed Harry jumping to his feet, his face white with 
rage. "Can't you see we're not alone?" 
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HOUDINI AT MANCHESTER. 


CoME immediately, spend two days as my guest. Have arranged 
rooms for you at my digs—Houdini." 

Such was the telegram I received from my American friend when he was 
performing at Manchester many years ago. It so happened that I had no 
important engagements at the time, and decided to accept the invitation. 

When I arrived at the address Houdini had given me, my astonishment 
was so great that I could hardly find words to greet my host. The house 
was an insignificant theatrical residence, with typically cheap furniture 
and threadbare carpets. At first I was inclined to think I was the victim of 
a practical joke, for I knew that Houdini was earning well over £300 
pounds a week. 

"Tell me. Harry," I said at length. "Why in the name of goodness are you 
staying in a frowsy hole like this?" 

"Frowsy? Houdini raised his eyebrows in surprise. Frowsy? Is it really 
now? I hadn't noticed. Anyway, Will, it doesn't matter much. The landlady 
is a heavenborn cook, she can dish up anything in first rate style." 

And with that I had to be content. In vain did I try to persuade Houdini to 
change his lodgings for a good class hotel. "Appearances count nothing 
with me," he said. "But with some decent food inside me, I feel that all's 
right with the world." 

The following day was Saturday, and Houdini asked me if I would care to 
see the show he was presenting at the Manchester Palace. I readily agreed, 
and was installed in a comfortable seat before the second performance. 
















Houdini was accorded a tremendous reception when he appeared. 
Following his usual procedure he performed several minor illusions prior 
to doing his "feature" trick, an escape from ropes and chains. When the 
audience had been worked up to a suitable state of excitement, he told 
them he was about to present "the world's greatest act," and asked if half a 
dozen gentlemen from the stalls would come on to the stage to secure his 
fastenings. 

Several men stepped on to the stage, including myself. The volunteers did 
their work well, and Houdini was securely bound and chained. But one 
man with ruddy cheeks and a waxed moustache, was bent on making 
things uncomfortable for him. "I don't like the look of this knot," he said, 
"It looks as if it might slip easily." 

Houdini was never happy when people found fault with his performance, 
and in order to avoid all public embarrassment, he instituted a system 
which permitted his show to proceed with its accustomed smoothness. 
While the disgruntled one was airing his protests, Houdini gave a secret 
sign to a man who was standing in the wings, well out of sight of the 
audience. 

The confederate took the cue and smilingly beckoned to the victim. The 
man paused, scratched his head wonderingly, and walked off the stage. 
That was the last the audience saw of him. Incidentally it was the last he 
saw of the audience. 

As soon as the unfortunate interrupter had walked well into the wings, he 
received a terrific cuff on the ear. In nine cases out of ten this treatment 
was sufficient persuasion that silence was by far the best policy at 
Houdini’s performances. In this particular case, however, the victim 
showed fight. So much the worse for him. 

He lashed out wildly with both fists. But from the start he was hopelessly 
outnumbered. Three or four of Houdini's assistants pounced on him and 
speedily but effectively silenced him. When the poor man had been 
knocked almost unconscious, he was placed beneath the stage to recover 
at his leisure. 

As Houdini was returning to the dressing room after the performance, he 
was approached by the house-manager. "What in God's name have your 
men done to that interrupter?" he gasped. "They've half murdered him!" 



"They've done what?" asked Harry, assuming innocence. "I never told 
them to touch him. He must have got fresh." 

The battered one was brought forward for inspection. He was indeed a 
sorry sight. Both eyes were closed, his lips were cut. and his nose had 
assumed elephantine proportions. The assistants had done their work not 
wisely but too well. However, the magician was not in the least perturbed. 

"Really, my man," he said, producing a five pound note from his pocket, 
"you must not upset my staff like this. I'm afraid you made them loose 
their tempers. However, I will discharge them. Meanwhile, George here 
will put you in a taxi, and send you safely home. Good night." 

The note changed hands. The victim, torn between a desire to thank 
Houdini for the fiver and an impulse to dot him in the eye, was led away 
half protesting by, the smiling George. 

"Well, well," said Houdini to me in his dressing room. "It's all in a 
lifetime, you know Will, it’s all in a lifetime. By the way have you heard 
that story about the wife who broke her husband's nose with a flatiron...? 
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A REGRETTABLE INCIDENT. 


Houdini was a great man in many ways. He had courage, 

determination, and infinite patience. In other things he was often 
unscrupulous and dishonest. 

On one occasion I asked him to dine with me at my flat. At that time my 
hobby was collecting pictures of which I was said to be no mean judge: I 
was especially proud of one that I had recently bought, a small water 
colour of a handsome woman. It was a real work of art, and occupied an 
important position on my drawing room wall. 

"How do you like that, Harry?" I asked, pointing with the stem of my pipe 
at my latest acquisition. "Pretty good, eh?" 

"Good heavens, Will, that's mine!" came the startling reply. 

"Yours?" I returned, puzzled. "What do you mean?" 

"Of course it's mine. It was promised to me." 

"Don't talk such rubbish. I can show you the receipt for it." 

"I can't help that. It was offered to me, and I said I would consider the 
matter. I must have it." 

"But I've paid for it." 

"What you have done is no concern of mine. I claim that picture." 

"Harry," I said, gently. "Your friendship is worth more to me than that 
picture. Don't let's have words over it." 























No. Don't let's. I'll take it. 


Houdini removed the picture from the wall. I watched him in silence, 
wondering at the incredible smallness of the man's character. The next 
time I saw my water colour, it was hanging in the bedroom of Harry's 
New York home. 
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THE HOUDINI PACKING CASE ESCAPE. 


On ONE occasion when Houdini was performing in London, he decided 

to try out a new packing case escape. The trick was very successful and he 
was well pleased with the reception he obtained. Half way through the 
week he invited me to dine with him, and suggested I should accompany 
him to the theatre after the meal. 

As we were putting on our hats and coats prior to setting off to the show, 
Houdini turned to me with, a startled expression on his face. "Will!" he 
cried. 

"Yes, Harry?" I replied, not knowing what to expect. 

"Do you know how I escape from that packing case?" 

"I haven't given it a thought, Harry." 

"You're lying," Houdini shouted, "tell me the truth." 

"I assure you, Harry-" 

"Don't lie, Will." Houdini’s manner had become quieter now. "To be 
honest, I want to know if magicians are getting wise to my secrets. If you 
don't know them, I'm not afraid of the others. Please tell me." 

I took a pencil and note-book from my pocket, and sketched an instrument 
which I thought could be used for the packing case escape. Without 
speaking, I handed over my diagram to Houdini. 

He went deathly pale. My long shot had gone home. "I'll take this," be 
said at last, tearing the sheet from my notebook. "This has finished me 
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HOUDINI AND "THE UNMASKING OF ROBERT 

HOUDIN." 


I HAVE already made some reference to Houdini's love of publicity. It 

was his very life blood. He invented so many schemes for bringing his 
name before the public that I could fill several volumes on those alone. 
Some of them failed, most of them succeeded. Had they not done so, he 
might easily have died a poor and unknown man. 

Harry was not blind to the value of sentimental publicity. One of his 
favourite schemes was to hunt out the graves of any magicians who had 
lived in the particular town or district in which he was appearing. Then, 
accompanied by an army of press photographers, he would take a huge 
wreath to the graveside, standing bareheaded whilst his photograph was 
taken. On the following day his likeness would appear in the papers with 
such words as "Great Magician pays homage to a departed conjurer." This 
idea tickled Harry immensely, and incidentally had the desired effect of 
increasing his popularity. 

When he was performing in Paris before the war, he decided to carry out 
this same programme, and accordingly hunted up the grave and records of 
Robert Houdin, the eminent French illusionist. He went even further, and 
inquired for the whereabouts of Houdin's surviving relatives. To his utter 
astonishment, these good people refused to meet him, and informed him in 
a manner which left no room for doubt, that they wished to have nothing 
to do with him. 

This public rebuff made Harry very bitter. That anyone should refuse to 
see him, the great Houdini, was totally beyond his comprehension. I have 
never learnt the reason for this refusal on the part of Houdin's relatives, 
more likely than not they desired to be left in quietness. Possibly they 
hated the thought of publicity. But Houdini could not, or would not, take 

















this point of view. 


"Heavens, Will," he said, "what's wrong with me? Anyone would think 
I'm a leper! But they'll be sorry for it before I'm finished." 

"What do you mean?" I asked. 

"I'm writing a book on Houdin that'll make those folks of his sit up. He's 
going to get the worst write up he ever had. He was an imposter." 

"Rubbish, Harry," I returned, heatedly. "You know that's not true. Why be 
so vindictive? Houdin was a great magician, and you know it as well as 
anyone." 

"He was an imposter, I tell you. I have collected my facts to prove it. And 
anyway," he added lamely, "the public will believe anything I tell them. 
'The Unmasking of Robert Houdin' will make everyone take notice." 

"You are making a great mistake, Harry. Nobody will think you a better 
man for such a beastly action. Houdin is dead and cannot answer back. 
One of these days somebody will write a book on you, and call it 'The 
Unmasking of Harry Houdini.’" 

He looked up sharply at my words. "If anyone does that it will be you," he 
said slowly. 

I laughed. "Maybe you're right." I replied. "But if I ever write on Houdini, 
it will never be out of vindictiveness." 

When the book eventually appeared, it was an utter failure. Although 
Harry had taken much trouble to delve out his facts, he had also allowed 
his imagination to run, and the information was not generally accepted as 
accurate, It was as well. Robert Houdin, "The French Father of Magic," 
was a man whom we all loved and respected. His spirit should rest in 
peace. 
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HOUDINI OBJECTS TO SOMEONE ELSE'S BOOST. 

I HAVE already made some reference to the weaker side of Harry 

Houdini's nature, his childishness, his irritability, and his quick temper. 
While it is not my intention to stress the faults of one who for many years 
was a friend, I feel it is my duty to present to the public a true pen picture 
of the man as I knew him. 

The weakness of Houdini's character was never better illustrated that at an 
annual dinner of the Magicians' Club, eight or nine years ago. We had 
decided that the gathering would provide a splendid opportunity of 
making him a presentation, for he had been our President since the 
inauguration of the club. 

It so happened that the only available magician of any repute willing to 
occupy the chair and make the presentation was The Great Raymond. And 
Harry detested Raymond. "I won't accept anything from that —he 
declared hotly. "Why, he pinches my ideas," and then he went on to tell 
me in a few well chosen words just what he thought of Raymond's 
capabilities. 

I felt the position very keenly, but, to my relief, I managed to talk Harry 
over. I was a happy man when he finally agreed to allow Raymond to 
officiate. 

We had several hundred cards printed for distribution amongst our 
members. But they didn't please Houdini. 

"These are all wrong," he said, when they arrived back from the printers. 

"What's the matter with them?" I inquired wondering what my friend had 
at the back of his mind. 

















You've got here 'In the Chair—The Great Raymond.' He's not great at all. 


"I shouldn't let that worry you. It’s only a professional name." 

"Well it'll have to be altered. Call him just 'M. F. Raymond.' Even that's a 
damn sight too good for him. Don't let's argue about it, Will. Either you 
have these cards reprinted as I like them or I'll refuse to attend the dinner, 
and resign the presidency of the club in the bargain." 

There was no argument. The cards were reprinted. 
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DID HOUDINI FAIL? 


I CAN recall only one occasion when Houdini was baffled in an escape 

act. That he did eventually succeed in escaping from a pair of specially 
constructed cuffs after seventy minutes struggling was in itself a great 
triumph, but he afterwards told me it was the most nerve racking ordeal in 
all his long magical experience. There was one thing, however, which he 
refused to disclose. That was the manner in which he freed himself. 

A well known newspaper challenged Houdini to escape from a pair of 
handcuffs made by a Birmingham blacksmith. This man had taken five 
years to perfect his invention, and it was said that the manacles could only 
be opened by a special key. Houdini, fearing nobody, and realising the 
value of the challenge as a free advertisement, readily accepted. 

The test was held at the London Hippodrome, and it was generally 
expected that Houdini would free himself from the wonder cuffs in his 
customary time of two or three minutes. The manacles were placed on his 
wrists, and, following his usual procedure, he entered the small cabinet 
which exposed only his face to the audience of two thousand people. 

Five, ten, twenty minutes passed, and still Houdini had not escaped. The 
audience grew restless. Had Houdini met his Waterloo? There was a cry 
of relief as he walked to the footlights at the end of half an hour, but when 
it was seen that his wrists were still secured, it turned to a sigh of 
disappointment. Perspiring profusely, he examined the handcuffs in the 
full glare of the electric light, and returned to his cabinet. 

A few minutes later, he requested that a pillow might be placed on his 
knees in order to make his position more comfortable. But still the time 
went by, and he seemed no nearer success. The audience was amazed. 
















Fifteen minutes more elapsed, and Houdini asked that his coat might be 
removed. This request was refused since it would have necessitated 
removing the handcuffs. So he procured a penknife from his pocket, and 
slashed the lining of the coat to ribbons. 

At the end of an hour, he asked his wife to bring him a glass of water. This 
she did, placing it on the edge of the cabinet. Houdini took the glass 
between his hands and drained it. Ten minutes later, he emerged from the 
cabinet, and flung the handcuffs on to the stage. He was free, and his 
appearance was greeted with thunderous applause. 

How did Houdini escape? Presumably he manipulated the handcuffs by 
his ordinary methods, but in this case the locks had proved so stubborn 
that it had taken him over an hour to persuade them to yield. That, at least, 
is what the public concluded. Perhaps the public was right, it may have 
been deceived. I do not know. 

I only know that on the following day I was told a very different story. A 
man whose sources of information were usually correct told me that 
Houdini never escaped from the handcuffs. 

After an hour's struggling, said my informant, the magician realised he 
would never escape. So he asked his wife for a glass of water, and gave 
her to understand she would have to procure the key at all costs. Bessie, 
realising the terrible predicament of her husband, called one of the 
journalists aside, and frankly told him that her husband was beaten. Since 
failure would have meant the end of everything for Houdini, whilst to the 
paper it meant but little, she asked to be given the key to pass on to her 
husband. 

This request was granted. It was rumoured that Bessie placed the key in 
the glass of water and took it to Houdini on the stage. Shortly afterwards, 
he walked from the cabinet with the handcuffs free from his wrists. 

Personally, I think this story is an exaggeration. I can readily believe that 
Houdini was capable of such a plan when he found his escape impossible, 
but whether a newspaper man of standing would have consented to deliver 
up the key is quite another matter. One must remember it would have been 
a great triumph from newspaper's point of view to have brought about the 
defeat of such a celebrated escapologist as Houdini. 


When Hondini came in to see me two days later, I put the question to him 



point blank, "Say, Harry," I said, "they're telling me you unlocked the 
handcuffs with the journalist's key. Is that true?" 

"Who's been saying that?" he demanded. 

"Never mind who. Is it true?" 

"Since you know so much, Will, you had better find out the rest," was all 
he said. 

This refusal of information on Houdini's part should not be construed as 
an admission of guilt. I expected it, for knowing him as I did, I guessed he 
would welcome the story as a means of quiet publicity, even if it was 
untrue. On the other hand, if he did actually fail to escape, one would 
hardly expect him to admit it. 

I am afraid we shall never know what actually happened, but you can take 
it from me that Houdini had the greatest shock of his life. He afterwards 
told me that he would sooner face death a dozen times than live through 
that ordeal again. 
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IS HOUDINI EARTH BOUND? 

Is HOUDINI earth bound? I think he is. The great American has been 

dead now for over three years. That is sufficient time for the spirit of the 
average human being to realise that he or she is something different from 
the flesh and blood of us mortals. In all that time, however, I have only 
once seen Houdini manifest himself in spirit form—this in spite of the fact 
that I am an ardent spiritualist, and have several times endeavoured to get 
in touch with my departed friend. 

The solitary occasion of which I speak was at Hannen Swaffer's flat, early 
in the spring Of 1928. There were several people present at the time, 
including a well-known amateur trance medium. It was through this 
person that Houdini appeared to us, strangely different from the man we 
had known in life. 

His wrists were held together as though fastened by unseen handcuffs. He 
was struggling violently, evidently endeavouring to free himself. "I'm 
Houdini," he whispered in a hoarse, almost unrecognisable voice. "Don't 
you know me?" He appeared to want to tell us something, but lacked the 
power. At last he pulled his wrists apart as though he had escaped from 
the manacles. A few seconds later he was gone. 

The appearance was brief, but sufficiently long to tell me that Houdini 
was an altered man. "Why should he be?" I asked myself. "There is no 
reason." Then I hit on what I believe to be the true explanation. 

Houdini is lost in his new sphere. He was always a difficult man to 
convince, and I think it more than likely that he does not realise he is 
dead, dead, I mean, in an earthly sense. He has lost his perspective, and, as 
a spiritual being, cannot realise his true position in regard to the friends he 
has left on earth. He thinks he is still one of us. 



















He may be at my side as I pen these words, perhaps trying to attract my 
attention. Who can say? I am not clairvoyant, and am quite unable to 
sense a spirit presence. I am convinced there is much he has to tell me, 
that he is determined to tell me. How many attempts he has made to 
communicate with me since his tragic death he alone knows. This 
particular seance had been held because an entity who called himself 
Houdini had said, "Send for Will." So I went along.... 

On this, the only occasion when he actually succeeded in getting into 
touch with me, I was struck by the desperate and eager way in which he 
endeavoured to make himself known. That he failed to tell me all that he 
wished is ample proof that his spiritual education is not yet complete. 
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IS BESSIE HOUDINI A CHEAT? 


So MUCH has been said and written of the Houdini spirit message to the 

Rev. Arthur Ford, that I feel I should be doing an injustice to the great 
American magician if I did not spare a small amount of space in order to 
clear up the matter once and for all. Many of the statements that have been 
issued on this matter have been so entirely contradictory and false that 
many otherwise credulous members of the public have put the whole thing 
down as a somewhat irreverent, but not entirely unsuccessful, publicity 
stunt. 

In the first place let me say definitely that Houdini was never a 
spiritualistic medium. I should like to make this point quite clear in view 
of the fact that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle suggested in the "Strand 
Magazine" that many of the American's amazing illusions were effected 
by means of spiritualism—in short, that Houdini was an unconscious 
medium. As a matter of fact Houdini was nothing more or less than 
exceedingly clever conjurer who knew the art of showmanship from A to 
Z. Had I the mind to do so, I could explain every one of the American's 
illusions. 

But in spite of the fact that he was always endeavouring to expose and 
ridicule every spiritualistic medium with whom he came in contact, 
Houdini was never entirely convinced that spiritualism was a fraud. 
Although he gained much publicity by publicly denouncing the religion as 
one of the biggest and cruellest forms of swindling in existence, he knew 
that he was no more qualified to speak on the matter than millions of other 
people. And, in order that the truth should eventually be known to either 
him or his wife, he arranged that whichever of the pair should die first 
should endeavour to send over a secret code message which was known 
only to themselves. The code message was secreted in a sealed compact, 
and placed in a bank vault. 


















As all the world knows, Houdini himself was the first to die. Some 
months afterwards the Rev. Arthur Ford received a spirit message which 
purported to come from the dead magician. He communicated the 
message to Mrs. Houdini, who confirmed the fact that it was the secret 
code word which her husband had arranged. 

The news created a great sensation in the United States. A few of the 
smaller magicians who were unable to offer a reasonable explanation of 
the affair immediately decided that the whole thing was a fake. A certain 
section of the American press boosted the views of these magical 
nobodies, and in a short while, Mrs. Houdini and the Rev. Ford were 
openly accused of fraud. 

I have the pleasure of knowing both the people in question. Mrs. Houdini 
is a sweet, demure little woman, known among her friends as "Bessie the 
Nun." She is rich, and has absolutely nothing to gain in bringing her name 
before the public. The Rev Arthur Ford is a well respected man in New 
York, and it is difficult to believe that he would enter into any form of 
swindling. It is interesting to note that he declares that he does not know 
whether he received the Houdini message or not. But, as he himself 
writes, "Mrs. Houdini said I did, and the sealed compact which Houdini 
left in the bank vault seems to prove it." 

The following letter which Mrs. Houdini wrote to Mr. Walter Winchell of 
the staff of the New York "Graphic" should leave little doubt upon the 
matter. The letter runs as follows: 


Dear Mr. Walter Winchell, 

This letter is not for publicity. I do not need publicity. I want to let 
Houdini's old friends know that I did not betray his trust. 

I am writing you this personally because I wish to tell you 
emphatically that I was no party to any fraud. 

Now regarding the seance. For two years I have been praying to 
receive the message from my husband, for two years every day I 
have received messages from all parts of the world. Had I wanted 
a publicity stunt I no doubt could have chosen any of these 
sensational messages. When I repudiated these messages, no one 
said a word, except the writers who said I had not the nerve to 










admit the truth. 

When the real message, the message that Houdini and I agreed 
upon came to me, and I accepted it as the truth, I was greeted with 
jeers. Why? Those who denounced the entire thing as a fraud, 
claim that I had given Mr. A. Ford the message. If Mr. Ford said 
this, I brand him as a liar. Mr. Ford has stoutly denied saying this 
ugly thing, and knowing him as well as I do, I prefer to believe 
Mr. Ford. Others say the message has been common property and 
known to them for some time. Why do they tell me this now, 
when they knew my heart was hungry for the true words from my 
husband? 

Of the many stories told about me, I have no way to tell the world 
the truth or the untruth, for I have no paper at my beck and call. 
Everyone has a different opinion of how the message was 
obtained. With all these different tales I would not even argue. 
However, when any one accuses me of giving the words that my 
beloved husband and I labored so long to convince ourselves of 
the truth of communication, then I will fight and fight until the 
breath leaves my body. 

If anyone claims that I gave the code, then I can only repeat they 
lie. Why should I want to cheat myself? I do not need publicity. I 
have no intention of going on the stage, or as some paper said, on 
a lecture tour. My husband made it possible for me to live in the 
greatest comfort. I don't need to earn money. I have gotten the 
message that I have been waiting for from my beloved, how, if not 
by spiritual aid, I do not know. 

And now, after I told the world that I had received the true 
message, everyone seems to have known of the code, yet never 
told me. They left it for Mr. Ford to tell me, and I am accused of 
giving the words. In conclusion, may I say that God and Houdini 
and I know that I did not betray my trust. For the rest of the world 
I really ought not to care a hang, but somehow I do, therefore this 
letter. Forgive its length. 

Sincerely yours, 

BEATRICE HOUDINI. 




















In justice to Bessie Houdini, I feel obliged to allot a small amount of space 
to the true explanation of the failure of the magical entertainment with 
which she contemplated touring America. 

After the death of her husband, Mrs. Houdini decided to give up all her 
connections with stage life. But, partly owing to the persistent arguments 
of her friends, and partly owing to her own inherent love of the footlights, 
she decided to alter her decision. She realised she could not do better than 
carry on her late husband's work as a magician. 

She decided to produce an escape from a solid block of ice, and for 
several months she was coached by illusionists of repute in America. At 
the rehearsals, however, she became dissatisfied with the construction of 
her apparatus, and the manner in which the act was produced. 

She was not enjoying the best of health at the time, and finally thought it 
best to proceed no further with the show. Several of her friends were in 
agreement with her, for they had no desire to see her appear in an act 
which was not in keeping with the true Houdini tradition. 
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MAURICE AND THE GIRL IN THE CAR. 

THE Great Maurice, the well known French card manipulator, is a man 

of an impulsive and somewhat obstinate disposition. It was these 
characteristics which caused him to propose to the lady who is now his 
wife on the first occasion that he ever saw her. 

Twelve years ago, he was walking through Leicester Square with the 
intention of calling on me to discuss some business affairs which we had 
in hand. As he was about to enter my office, he noticed a very smart 
limousine car that was drawn up to the curb just outside my front door. 

But what attracted his attention more than the car was the extremely pretty 
and well dressed girl who happened to be sitting at the wheel. 

Nine men out of ten would have passed the girl by, for she appeared to be 
entirely wrapped in her own thoughts. But not so Maurice. He approached 
the car, and doffed his hat in the approved style. 

"Good morning," he said. 

"Er—good morning," replied the girl, not a little startled. 

"It's a very nice morning," went on the conjurer, following up his 
advantage. 

"Yes, beautiful." 

"Excuse me if I say so, but you are a very nice girl." 

"Am I really?" 


Yes. Perhaps you know me—my name is Maurice. 


















I'm afraid I don't. 


The conjurer produced a photograph and his professional card which the 
girl studied with obvious interest. This attention urged Maurice to further 
efforts. 

"Are you in the profession?" he asked. 

"Yes. I am an assistant with The Great Rameses." 

"That’s most interesting. By the way—are you married?" 

"Oh, no." 

"Do you think you would care to marry me?" 

"I might." 

"Tell me now, yes or no." 

"Very well, I will." 

Maurice could hardly believe his ears, and danced with joy on the 
pavement. "I must tell my friend Will Goldston!" he shouted, and rushed 
into my office, leaving his newly found fiancee still sitting in the car. 

He told me his happy news, and added that he would expect me to attend 
his wedding breakfast. To this I agreed, thinking the whole affair was just 
a mad escapade. When Maurice left my office, still extremely happy and 
excited, I dismissed the matter from my thoughts. 

A few months later, however, he burst in on me again. 

"You're coming to my wedding breakfast now, Will," he said. You're the 
only one we have invited. 

"I can't manage it to-day, Maurice," I told him. "I have a lot of urgent 
business on hand." 


But you must come. We must have just one guest, and we’ve selected 



you. 


I pondered for a moment. "Where's the bride?" I asked. 

"Downstairs in the car. We’ve only just been married. The breakfast won't 
take you long, and the little lady will be frightfully disappointed if you 
don’t come." 

Put to me in this light, I had no alternative but to agree, and I accompanied 
Maurice downstairs and offered my best wishes and congratulations to his 
wife. 

Leaving the car by the curb, Maurice took me by the arm, and directed his 
footsteps towards the Lyons teashop which stands in Green Street. There 
he ordered three cups of tea and a plate of Dundee cake. Taking a slice of 
cake from the dish, he placed it on my plate, and smiled. 

"There Will," he said. "That’s our wedding breakfast. I told you it wouldn’t 
take long!" 
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THE GREAT MAURICE AND A NEW ILLUSION. 

One afternoon, shortly after the War, I was demonstrating a few tricks 

to Bert Bailey, the popular Australian actor, when The Great Maurice 
walked into my office. He was immediately followed by a huge, thick set, 
and not very intelligent looking negro. 

"Good afternoon, Maurice," I said. 

"Who's your friend?" 

"Do you mean this fellow?" asked Maurice, jerking his head in the negro's 
direction. "I don't know him from Adam. He seems to be following me 
about." 

"Good afternoon," interrupted the dusky one. "None of you gentlemen 
have seen me before. I'm Sam." 

"I've met plenty of Sams," I returned. 

"Yes, sir. I daresay you have," was the reply. "But not this one. There's 
only one Sam like me. I'm a side show exhibit at circuses." 

"What’s your line?" I asked. 

I'm the Wild Man from Borneo. Just look at these photos." He produced a 
number of dilapidated prints from his pocket. "That’s a picture of a girl 
who sometimes works with me. We look like real savages when we’re 
made up." 

I glanced through the photographs, and handed them back to him. 


















They're all very interesting," I remarked. 


"But why do you honour me with a visit?" 

"I’ve finished with the wild man stuff. I want to buy some tricks." 

"You want to become a conjurer?" 

"Sure. What sort of tricks have you got?" 

"There’s the 'Indian Basket.' That’s a good illusion." 

"No. It's much too old." 

"Would a box escape suit you?" 

"That came out of the ark?" 

For the next twenty minutes I was occupied in suggesting tricks to the 
negro. But everything I proposed met with the same objection; they were 
all too old. At last I grew desperate. 

"What about a freak that is half a woman, half a dog?" I demanded. 

At this the negro's eyes lit up. "Which half is the woman?" he asked. 

"The top half." 

"It's really alive?" 

"As much alive as you are." 

"What is the price of this person?" 

"I'll charge you £350." 

The dusky one jumped back as if I had shot him. "My goodness, mister," 
he said. "That’s a lot of money." 

"The best thing you can do," I said, trying to keep a straight face, "is to get 
your friends to subscribe. Form a liability company, and make yourself 



managing director. This freak will make your fortune." 

The negro evidently thought this a good suggestion. He picked up his hat, 
and promised to call again in a few days when he had collected the 
money. 

As the door closed behind him, I burst out laughing. Maurice gripped me 
by the arm. 

"Say, I'll buy that half woman, half dog freak," he said excitedly. "What’s 
your price to me?" 

I looked at him in amazement. "How long have you been a conjurer, 
Maurice?" I asked. 

"Since I was a kid in knickerbockers." 

"Do you mean to tell me that you didn't realise I was pulling that fellow's 
leg?" 

Maurice looked annoyed. "Isn't there any such person?" he demanded. 

"Of course not." 

"Well, I'll be—. If you use your brains and invent one, I can tour the world 
with it. There's a fortune in the idea." And with that, he stamped 
impatiently from the room. 
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HOW MAGIC IS ACCEPTED IN NIGERIA. 


Although from time, to time I have numbered amongst my 


customers many so called native "witch doctors," I have never 
experienced the pleasure—for a pleasure it undoubtedly is—of performing 
before natives in their own country. Dr. A. E. Neale, who is perhaps, the 
finest amateur conjurer in England, has told me of a most amusing 
experience which he had with an African audience. 


Dr. Neale had been sent out to the West Coast on Government work in 
connection with the public health of the colony. Soon after his arrival, he 
was asked to give a performance in aid of a local charity, and this he 
readily agreed to do. 


The show was well advertised, and an hour before the performance was 
due to begin, the little public hall was crowded with negroes of every class 
and condition. Most of the best seats had been booked for a prince, who 
attended with his full harem of forty wives. Then came the better class 
natives who wore top hats, shirts—no trousers, mark you—and spats, not to 
forget the little whangee that it's the ambition of most natives to possess. 
Last but not least, came the "mob" consisting of those natives whose 
uniform was the ubiquitous top hat, shirt, stick—but not spats! 

At the beginning of the performance Dr. Neale created a mild sensation by 
borrowing the prince's turban, cutting it in two, apparently burning it, and 
restoring it to the owner in an undamaged condition. For his next trick, Dr. 
Neale asked if he could borrow a top hat from one of the audience. 

To his surprise, he noticed that the natives grasped their hats firmly by the 
rims, and held them down to the ground. 


Come," he said, approaching to the front of the stage. "I promise to return 


















any hat that I borrow quite undamaged." But there was no response. 

At last he was compelled to beckon to a huge fellow with a face as black 
as ebony, who was sitting in the front of the hall. 

"Come on, Jim," he invited. "Come and sit on the, platform. I shall need 
your help for my next illusion." 

After a good deal of persuasion, the negro reluctantly made his way to the 
platform. 

"Now," said Dr. Neale with a winning smile, "let me borrow your hat." 

"No, massa," was the hasty reply. "Not ma hat. Dis am ma best one. Yo' 
can't hab dis." 

"But I give you my word of honour I will give it back to you quite 
undamaged, or buy you a brand new one." 

At these words Jim appeared to be less obstinate, and eventually handed 
over his hat. But his eyes opened wide as he followed the conjurer's 
movements. Without the slightest hesitation, Dr. Neale broke two eggs 
and poured the yolks into the hat. JJe then proceeded to add flour and 
spirits of wine before beating the mixture with a wooden spoon. Lastly, he 
took a match and set the sticky mass alight. 

Jim's anxiety was most pitiable. 

"Massa, Massa," he cried. "Yo’ gone done ruined ma hat. Yo’ set um alight 
wid de mess. Oh, ma hat, ma hat!" 

Dr. Neale attempted to comfort the negro by assuring him that his hat was 
entirely undamaged, and would be restored to him in due course. But Jim 
took little notice. JJe pressed his hands to his ears and rocked his head 
dismally to and fro. "Ma hat! Ma hat!" he cried. 

The poor fellow's discomfort was a source of great delight to the rest of 
the audience. They screamed and hooted, jeered and shouted. "Jim yo’ is 
one big fool. Yo' hat am sure finished," they yelled. 

The hubbub only ceased when Dr. Neale produced a beautiful home-made 
cake from the interior of the hat. Jim stared in wonderment, and then 



snatched hastily at his headwear to see what damage had been caused. As 
Dr. Neale had promised, it was entirely unharmed. 

The conjurer then proceeded to cut the cake into several small portions, 
one of which he offered to his unwilling assistant. Jim took it, but shook 
his head sadly when assured that it was quite eatable. 

"No can cat dis, Doc," he said. "Dis am magic cake. And dese here ain't 
currants, deys pieces of cloth." 

"Rubbish," said the doctor. "Of course you can eat it. It’s just an ordinary 
cake. You've seen me make it yourself." 

"Ah'll tell, you in de morning whether it am magic or not," said the negro, 
regarding his slice with suspicion. And no amount of persuasion on the 
conjurer's part could induce the bewildered Jim to take a mouthful of the 
cake. 

On the following day, Dr. Neale met Jim in the main street of the town. 

"Yo’s right, doc," said the negro. "Dat was no magic cake, it sure was fine 
to eat." 

"Of course it was. But what made you change your mind?" 

Jim explained. His test had been simple but effective. When he had 
reached home the previous night, he placed the cake under his pillow. In 
the morning, he had observed a stream of ants going to and from the 
doorway to his bed. On lifting up the pillow, he discovered the cake 
swarming with the insects, and without hesitation, had placed it in his 
mouth—ants and all. 

"If ant eat dat cake so can Jim. Yo' can no fool ants," he explained, 
grinning from ear to ear. 
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MURRAY-HIS GREATEST ESCAPE. 


In SEPTEMBER, 1924, Murray, the well known Australian 

escapologist, was working at the Apollo Theatre, Shanghai. He had a 
successful week's run, but on the final night there occurred an incident, 
which, although not of great interest in itself, was to provide the first 
chapter of one of the most amazing and startling true-life stories that has 
reached my ears. 

As I have said, it was Murray's last appearance in Shanghai, just before 
the curtain was due to fall, a man sitting in the stalls rose to his feet and 
challenged the performer's ability. 

"Murray, you are very clever," he said. "You have escaped from your 
chains and boxes here this evening, but I do not consider that extremely 
difficult. You use the same things every day, and are familiar with them. It 
would be a very different matter to escape from somewhere you have 
never been. 

"In my office in this city I have a strong-room. I challenge you to escape 
from that room. If you succeed I will pay you the sum of five hundred 
dollars. If you fail, it will cost you nothing. What do you say?" 

Murray thought rapidly. He had no further bookings in Shanghai. 
Therefore, if he failed to escape from the strongroom, his reputation 
would be very little damaged. On the other hand, he might succeed, in 
which case he would be five hundred dollars better off. Yes, it was worth 
taking the risk. 

"I accept your challenge, sir," he said. If you will let me know your 
address, I shall be pleased to attend at ten o'clock to-morrow morning." 















There was a round of applause at this bold statement. The challenger 
bowed his thanks, gave Murray his address, and intimated that he would 
be prepared to receive him on the morrow at the appointed hour. 

When Murray arrived at the office on the following morning, it was 
obvious that preparations had been made for his reception. The strong¬ 
room door was standing ajar, and had been thoroughly examined 
beforehand by half a dozen journalists who were gathered together in the 
outer office. 

The escapologist greeted his challenger cheerily. 

"Good morning, sir," he smiled. "Perhaps I might examine the locks of the 
strongroom door?" 

"Oh, no, you can't," returned the other warmly. "That's not in the rules. On 
the other hand, I must examine you. These pressmen will assist me." 

Murray saw no point in objecting to this proposal, and was thoroughly 
searched. When the examiners were satisfied that he had no implements 
concealed in his clothing, they pushed him forward into the strong-room, 
and turned the key. 

The locks were not difficult. Five minutes later Murray had escaped. He 
received the congratulations of the journalists and his challenger with 
good grace. 

"It wasn't very difficult," he said, modestly. "Why on earth did you 
challenge me to open a door like that?" 

"Well, you see," replied the loser, "I thought you were a fraud. I don't 
mind losing in the least, for you have more than proved your ability. Here 
is your cheque for five hundred dollars." He turned suddenly to the 
waiting pressmen. "Good day, gentlemen. I hope you have had an 
enjoyable morning." 

The thinly veiled hint was taken. Murray waited in silence, wondering 
what he might expect next from this strange man. The door had hardly 
closed behind the last of the newspaper men, when his companion began 
speaking rapidly, almost unintelligibly. 


Mr. Murray, you are a clever man. Perhaps you have discovered that I am 



a Russian, and that my name is Vinoff. But of my business you know 
nothing. Now I tell you frankly I am interested in you. How would you 
like to tour for three months in Siberia?" 

"That's no good to me," returned Murray. "I should want a financial 
guarantee. Besides, I don’t know what the theatres are like in Siberia." 

"You need not worry about the money. I myself will give you a guarantee 
of thirty thousand dollars. As for the theatres—well, what does it matter?" 
Wherever we go, I am certain we should play to big business." 

After some further discussion, Murray agreed to accept Vinoff s offer. 
Thirty thousand dollars was a large sum of money, and the Russian 
seemed confident that the project would prove a success. 

Two days later, both men caught the western-bound express. But those 
who had seen Murray in Shanghai would not have recognized him now. 
He was dressed in the garb of a Russian peasant. 

"It is better that you travel in disguise," Vinoff had assured him. "For one 
thing it will mean better business for us—as a Russian you will be a bigger 
drawing card than as a foreigner. And then again, we do not want 
unpleasant inquiries on our journey. The Soviet are suspicious of all 
foreigners." 

But once the train had crossed the border, Vinoff s manner changed. 

"I must tell you the truth about this business, Murray," he said, "I am not a 
theatrical promoter—I don't know the first thing about the business. I am a 
Russian royalist. I promised you thirty thousand dollar's for your work. 
You shall have it. 

"You won't have to do any performing, but the Soviet Government have 
certain documents in their possession which I must obtain. I can lead you 
to the house where they are locked; you will have to break in and get at 
the safe. When you hand me the papers you will receive your payment." 

"Good heavens, man?" exclaimed Murray. "Are you suggesting that I turn 
housebreaker? Supposing I cannot find the papers, or that I am caught 
stealing them? I can escape from a strong room easily enough, but I can't 
escape from a bullet." 



"I don't fancy the task will prove difficult. As for the danger—well, you 
must take the risk. If you refuse to do what I ask, I will shoot you where 
you sit. Now what is it to be?" 

Murray thought for a while. I have no option," he said at last. 

"Excellent," replied the Russian. "But there are two things which you 
must remember. In the first place you are deaf and dumb. If anyone hears 
you speak in English, they may become suspicious. And, lastly, do not 
attempt to trick us. It will be as much as your life is worth." 

After a further day in the train, Murray and his companion alighted at a 
small wayside station. They were greeted by a group of half a dozen other 
Russians who were evidently delighted at their confederate's success in 
securing Murray's services. 

The performer frankly admits that he was scared. He had no idea of his 
whereabouts, and the effort of playing the part of a deaf mute was proving 
a greater strain than he had at first imagined. The party evidently had very 
little money at their command, for they lived like tramps, sleeping under 
hedges and barns, and eating only salt herrings and stale brown bread. 

After several days tramping in a northerly direction, they were met by a 
sleigh. From that moment, Murray lost all sense of time and direction. 
After what seemed several days, but was probably only a few hours, the 
horses drew up at an imposing white building, surrounded by a large 
expanse of snow covered parkland. Save for the champing of the horses, 
and the murmuring of the Russians, there was not a sound to be heard, It 
was like a house of death. 

Vinoff turned to Murray. "This is where you get busy," he said. "I know 
exactly where the papers are to be found." He walked over to the front 
door of the house, the others following at his heels. "This is the first lock. 
Get ahead with that." 

The door presented no difficulty to the escapologist. It was fastened with 
an old-fashioned mortice lock, and soon yielded to Murray's persuasive 
fingers The door swung open, and the party made their way into a large 
deserted hall. Some of the men carried small electric torches with shielded 
bulbs which reduced the reflection of light to a minimum. 


Murray was called upon to open six more doors before they came to the 



safe. Except that the locks were stiff, probably from rust and age, he had 
little difficulty in carrying out Vinoft's orders. But the safe proved a more 
intricate problem. 

It was built into the wall, and the door was covered with a number of 
locks of various sizes and patterns. After a brief examination, Murray 
discovered that all the locks were controlled by a master lock situated in 
the centre of the door. 

After more than two hours' manipulation, the bolts slid back with a faint 
click. When the door was opened, the safe was found to be filled with a 
large number of sealed white envelopes. 

"Ah," exclaimed Vinoff, as he peered at the several rows of packages. 
"That's just a trifle awkward. We shall have to read those papers before we 
know which we can take away. You must open the envelopes without 
breaking the seal. We must never let the Soviet know they have been 
tampered with." 

"I can't perform miracles," protested Murray. "I’ve opened the safe for 
you. How do you expect me to open envelopes that have been sealed?" 

"I haven't the faintest idea. That's your business, not mine. But if you 
haven't thought out a scheme in five minutes, your life won't be worth 
living." As he spoke, Vinoff brandished a revolver dramatically in the air. 

Murray's plight was desperate. He looked appealingly at the other men, 
but their expressions gave him no hope. One of them produced a vodka 
bottle which he passed round to the others after helping himself. That 
action probably saved Murray's life. 

The sight of the alcohol bottle awakened a childhood memory, He 
suddenly recalled the old scheme of pouring alcohol on an envelope in 
order to read the contents. He was saved! 

He took an envelope from the safe, and smeared it with two or three drops 
of vodka. In a few seconds the paper became transparent, and it was 
possible to see the writing on the document inside. 

"That is a splendid idea," cried Vinoff excitedly. "We must try each 
envelope until we come to those I want." 



Carefully and systematically, they tested every envelope in the safe. But 
there was no sign of the wanted documents. The Russians swore long and 
fluently in their native language. 

"Come. Let us not stay too long," said Vinoff at last. "Be careful to leave 
each door as you found it." 

Murray never received payment for his share in the enterprise. He was 
escorted back to the frontier, hastily thanked for his services, and left to 
his own devices. "I suppose I must be thankful to have escaped with my 
life," he says, philosophically. 
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HOW ZOMAH DELAYED A MURDER. 


THE Zomahs are undoubtedly the greatest professional thought readers 

the world has ever known. Their almost incredible feats have startled 
audiences in England and the American continent for many years past, 
and many experts have confessed themselves completely baffled by their 
performances. 

Early in the month of February, 1920, they were performing at the Princes' 
Theatre, Montreal. After their evening show was finished, the stage door 
attendant presented a card to Mr. Zomah, and stated that a man was 
waiting who insisted on being granted an interview. But the words "Major 
Robert M. Griffith," which were written on the strip of pasteboard, 
conveyed nothing to the thought reader. 

The door attendant went on to explain that the Major seemed extremely 
agitated. More out of curiosity than anything else, Zomah consented to see 
the man. 

Within a few seconds there was a tap on the door. In response to the 
performer's cheery "Come in," a tall middleaged man entered the room, 
and introduced himself as Major Griffith. 

"I'm pleased to meet you," said Zomah. "What can I do for you?" 

Major Griffith played nervously with the brim of his hat. 

"Mr. Zomah," he said. "I am in very great trouble. I have not, however, 
come to borrow money. I wish to God it was only a question of finance 
that was worrying me. It is something far, far worse. I have been 
hypnotised. I am the plaything of another man's will. Can you help me?" 
















Please explain," said Zomah, extremely puzzled. 


Major Griffith explained. It appeared that, a short time previously, he had 
attended an amateur theatrical performance at Sainte Agathe. A certain 
William A. Holland, a prominent stockbroker, had been present and had 
hypnotised Griffith. From that moment the unfortunate Major had never 
known a moment's happiness, for, so he said, he was completely 
dominated by Holland's personality. 

"What do you want me to do?" asked Zomah, who wondered whether he 
was addressing a madman. 

"I don't know exactly," replied Griffith, but something must be done. 

Why, only two days ago, I was on my way to the office. I had a heavy 
day’s work in front of me, and was anxious to get ahead with it as soon as 
possible. But it was no good. I had to return home." 

"Why?" 

Because Holland had willed it, Mr. Zomah. That man haunts me night and 
day." Griffith lowered his voice dramatically. "If you cannot help me, I 
will shoot him like a dog. But, because I have seen your performance, and 
believe you to be possessed of some supernatural power, I have come to 
ask your advice!" 

"I certainly can help you, Major," said Zomah, thinking it best to humour 
his strange visitor. "At the moment, it is quite obvious that your will is too 
weak to cope with the power that this man has put over you. With my 
help, however, you will be able to more than hold your own, because I can 
will you to strengthen your own determination. From henceforward, you 
must forget that such a man as Holland ever existed." 

Major Griffith was profuse in his thanks, and took his departure in a much 
happier state of mind. A few days later, he informed the thought reader 
that he had quite thrown off the uncanny influence that had been placed 
over him. As a result, he was healthier both in mind and body. 

That, so far as the Zomahs are concerned is the end of the story. But 
twelve months later there was a sudden and dramatic sequel which might 
well have been taken from a Lyceum melodrama. In January, 1921, Major 
Griffith murdered William Holland by shooting him through the heart. 



It can only be assumed that for a short time Griffith had been persuaded 
he was free from Holland's influence. But, after, a few months, the major 
had again felt himself to be under the hypnotic curse, and determined to 
carry out his threat of murder. 

Accompanied by a man called Coffee—who seemed to be in entire 
ignorance of Griffith's intentions-he called at Holland's office, but was 
refused admission. He had lunch, and called again. This time he made no 
mistake. Holland was shot through the heart whilst sitting at ease in his 
office chair. 

Whether Griffith's fears were real or imaginary will never be known. But 
to me the whole story reads like a drama quite worthy of the pen of Conan 
Doyle or Edgar Wallace. Truth is indeed stranger than fiction. 
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CARL HERTZ THE IMITATOR. 


CaRL Hertz will be remembered as one of the greatest American 

magicians of all time. The story of his rise to fame is as romantic as any 
fairy story from Grimm, and is a triumph of pluck and perseverance. 

Carl's determination to succeed carried him through a thousand troubles 
and eventually enabled him to reach the foremost rank of his profession. 

His real name was Louis Morgenstein, and he was born of Jewish parents 
about sixty-five years ago in San Francisco. His father owned a dry goods 
store in one of the meaner parts of the town, and was determined that his 
son should be in the same trade. Carl, however, had other ideas. He had 
decided to become a magician. 

Curiously enough, it was not until he had seen a conjuring performance by 
the Great Hermann that Carl's thoughts definitely turned towards magic. 
But that one performance had so impressed him that he decided then and 
there to change his vocation. 

His first step was to learn a few tricks. This he did without any 
professional tuition, and practised so assiduously that in a very short while 
he felt confident that he could present quite a passable public 
performance. But now he was faced with his greatest difficulty. Who 
would engage him? 

This was only one of the many problems which beset him. His father, 
having sold up his own business, put Carl out as assistant at a 
neighbouring store. From this position he was sacked for demonstrating 
conjuring tricks during business hours, and he lost several other good 
posts for the same reason. 


His parents became much alarmed at his continual failures, and threatened 
















that, unless he could put his mind to his business, all his conjuring 
apparatus would be destroyed. This threat they afterwards carried out. 

Carl's first appearance on the stage (as an amateur) was a dismal failure. 
All his tricks went wrong, and his stage fright was so obvious that the 
audience hooted him off the platform, In one trick, where he had to fire a 
revolver, he lost his nerve entirely, and fired a weapon containing a live 
cartridge. The bullet clipped the ear of a man standing in the wings, and it 
was only by a miracle that the young conjurer did not stand a trial for 
manslaughter. As it was, he vowed he would never again appear in public. 

But a few months later he was offered a professional engagement which, 
against his parents' wishes, he decided to accept. He joined a touring 
company bound for the towns of Southern California. The tour lasted 
exactly two days. The manager absconded, and Carl was forced to pawn 
his gold cuff-links in order to pay his fare back to San Francisco. 

This was a bad start, but there was worse to follow. In a short while he 
received another offer, this time from a well-known manager who was 
sending a company to tour the mining towns. Carl signed up the contract, 
and set off for Petaluma where the show was due to open. To his utter 
astonishment he found only two actors and an actress waiting to receive 
him. The manager told him. that other artists were on their way, and 
handed him several sheets of closely written manuscript. 

"What's this?" asked Carl. 

"Your part. We're doing 'H.M.S. Pinafore'," was the short reply. 

Carl gaped open-mouthed. 

"But hang it all," he protested. "I'm a conjurer." 

"Rubbish! You don't know anything about magic, so you may as well play 
opera instead." 

"I can't sing a note! I absolutely refuse." 

"Listen." The manager dismissed his protests with an airy wave of the 
hand. "You either play the part of Dick Deadeye, or else start walking 
home. Please yourself." Carl was almost broke, and had no option. 




The performance, which had been widely advertised as "A Special Show 
by Gilbert & Sullivan's 'Pinafore' Company" was a fiasco. University 
students attended in force, and when they realised that four artists were 
attempting to play every part in the opera, there was almost a riot. They 
booed, made cat calls, and eventually started throwing eggs. After several 
attempts to gain a hearing, the actors retired, and the curtain was rung 
down. The next day the company returned to San Francisco. 

Bitterly disappointed, Carl was forced to return to the dry goods trade. He 
surprised his parents by working exceptionally hard, and they had hopes 
that he would settle down and lead the normal life of a business, man. In 
reality, he was saving to pay his fare to Kansas City, where he was 
determined to try his luck as a single turn. In the meantime, he was giving 
conjuring performances at private houses and charity shows, and was 
gaining confidence and skill. When he had saved sufficient money, he 
packed up his apparatus, and started on the three-thousand-mile journey to 
the west. 

For eleven days he suffered the worst discomforts imaginable. The 
emigrant train which he boarded was dirty and smelly, and as he was 
travelling in the height of summer, the conditions became well-nigh 
unbearable. His food consisted of canned meats and vegetables, which his 
mother had thoughtfully bound up into a hamper. 

"That journey was the worst experience of my life," he told me forty years 
afterwards. "Even though it was so long ago, it remains a vivid nightmare. 
I don't know how I endured it." 

When he arrived at his destination, he jumped from the train and had a 
hurried wash, his first since leaving San Francisco. Then, after a meal 
which he ate so quickly that he was troubled with indigestion for a week 
afterwards, he went to the best hotel in the town, and reserved a room. 

"My luggage is being sent on in due course," he explained to the 
suspicious booking clerk. 

That same evening he was lounging outside the hotel entrance, when he 
noticed a young man in shirt sleeves giving instructions to another man 
who was dressing the windows of an adjoining shop, known as the "The 
Boston One Price Clothing Store." Carl, who felt badly in need of human 
companionship, started a conversation, and almost before he realised it, he 
had told the other of his theatrical ambitions, and of the many 



disappointments which had come his way. 

"So you want to get on at the Theatre Comique?" asked the shop assistant, 
who had introduced himself as Hano. "Well, I guess you'll have to wait 
awhile. The theatre is being repaired, and won't be finished for another 
three weeks." 

Carl whistled. 

"That’s bad," he remarked. "I'm staying at the best hotel in the town, and 
haven't enough money to pay for one week, let alone three." 

"That’s alright," returned Hano. "You clear out of that hotel right now. I 
can fix you up until your engagement starts. I happen to have taken a 
liking to you, and I reckon you'll make a success. Get your luggage sent 
along to my rooms." 

Carl was not slow to take advantage of his new friend's kindness. He 
straightway handed in his notice at the hotel, and moved his luggage and 
his precious bundle of tricks to a small room at the back of the clothing 
store. Had it not been for Hano’s generosity, more likely than not he 
would have returned home, and might well have finished his days behind 
the shop counters which he hated so much. 

On the following morning the young conjurer set out to visit the manager 
of the Theatre Comique. 

"I'm Carl Hertz, the great conjurer," he said by way of introduction. "I 
believe you're re-opening in three weeks. I'll hang on if you care to engage 
me for a week." 

The manager smiled thoughtfully. 

"So you're a great conjurer, are you? Well, I've never heard of you. Nor 
has anyone else I daresay. Let’s see what you can do." Carl gave a 
demonstration, and was relieved to observe that the manager seemed 
impressed. 

"That’s enough," said the great man. "What’s your price?" 


Sixty dollars a week. 



"That's absurd. I might pay you thirty." 

"That's equally absurd. As a sacrifice, I can come down to fifty." 

"Far too high." 

But at last everything was arranged amicably. Carl was engaged for one 
week at forty dollars, a figure which was then considered excellent 
payment. He filled in the three weeks before his engagement by doing 
various odd jobs in the "Boston One Price Clothing Store." On one 
occasion, he was allowed to dress the window, and this he did with such 
success that the proprietor begged him to give up the idea of stage life, 
offering him an excellent salary as chief window dresser to the firm. 
Needless to say, Carl declined with thanks. 

His performance met with extraordinary success, and the manager was so 
delighted that he extended the contract for a further fortnight. Meanwhile 
the conjurer wrote to agents in all parts of the United States, enclosing his 
programme and several press cuttings in praise of his Kansas City 
performance. As a result, he obtained further engagements which lasted 
for another twelve months. In 1884, when he had become a popular figure 
in America, Carl decided to visit England. In July, he sailed for Liverpool 
with the intention of remaining a few months. Actually he stopped three 
years. Strangely enough, the Liverpool managers would not look at him, 
although he assured them he had definitely established himself as one of 
America's leading magicians. So, more in disgust that in anger, he 
travelled on to Manchester, where he persuaded a manager to book him 
for one week on the understanding that if he were a failure there was to be 
no payment. 

His performance was well received, and he was engaged for a further 
fortnight. Flushed with success, he came to London, and, as news of his 
northern triumph had already trickled south, he had no difficulty in 
obtaining further bookings. 

It was at this time that Beautier de Kolta was astonishing audiences at the 
Trocadero with his celebrated "Vanishing Lady" illusion. This trick was 
different from anything, that had been seen before, and was the talk of all 
London. Anxious not to miss anything which might be of use to him, Carl 
saw de Kolta's performance, and came away greatly impressed. 


He altered a few of the details of the 'Vanishing Lady,' re-named it, and 



used it as his own trick. He created a profound sensation in all the towns 
he visited, and within a comparatively short space of time, he found 
himself famous. That, in brief, is the romantic story of his rise to fame. 

For nearly twenty years he remained the undisputed king of vaudeville 
magicians, and it was not until Horace Goldin first appeared here, at the 
beginning of this century, that the American's position was seriously 
challenged. Hertz saw Goldin's performance, and realised that he had now 
a serious rival. He became panic stricken, and decided to alter the whole 
of his programme. From that moment, he seemed to lose all his old 
artistry and showmanship. 

He purchased a number of new illusions from Basch, a well-known 
German manufacturer. This was a great mistake. Clever mechanic though 
he was, Basch was no inventor, and obtained the ideas for his illusions 
from the programmes of the best Continental performers. 

Carl soon lost the reputation which had cost him so much to build. He 
became known as an imitator, and lost caste not only amongst his brother 
magicians, but with theatrical managers as well. He was content to appear 
at second class theatres, and indeed, had it not been for his wonderful bird¬ 
cage trick, it is doubtful if he would have secured engagements at all. 
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THE WORLD'S CHEAPEST THEATRE. 


In THE course of his long and successful career, Carl Hertz received 

many offers to tour the world. On the first of these, he went to China, and 
had little difficulty in making himself popular with the audiences. It was 
while he was in this country that he was advised to go to Shanghai where, 
he was assured, he would be well received. 

Carl thought this a splendid idea. But when he arrived at the eastern port, 
he was dismayed to learn that the only theatre in the town was occupied 
by a Chinese company. Since one native play often takes several weeks to 
perform, Carl, knew that it was hopeless to wait on until the theatre was 
free. 

This was something of a blow, for he had reckoned on making a useful 
pile of money from his Shanghai performances. In the course of his walks 
through the town, however, he had noticed a large strip of wasteland 
which was situated conveniently near the main roads. At the time he had 
not been able to understand why this land had not been put to some useful 
purpose, but other affairs had come along, and he had given the matter no 
further thought. 

An exceedingly original idea now struck him. He found the owner of the 
land, and asked him how much he would charge to let out the land for one 
month. To Carl's intense surprise, he was told that he could have the use 
of the land rent free. Luck was with him. 

He next asked a Chinese builder to estimate for constructing a temporary 
wooden theatre. Always a clever business man, Hertz was careful to 
explain that he would require the theatre for one month only. 
Consequently, he would only need to hire the wood. 
















The builder thought for a moment. 


"Who can say how much it will cost?" he said. "It will require a large staff 
of men and much wood." 

"Can't you give me some idea?" persisted Carl. 

"That is very difficult, sir. I have never built anything so large before." 
Carl took the bull by the horns. 

"Build it anyway," he said. "Make your bill as small as possible, and let 
me have it afterwards." 

The work was soon in hand. A large number of men was employed, and 
within two weeks the giant wooden building was completed. Hertz was 
well pleased with the result, and intimated as much to the builder. 

"Thank you, sir," replied the latter. "I am glad you like it. I have the 
honour to present you with the bill." 

As he spoke, he produced a length of stick around which several yards of 
paper were rolled. Carl’s eyes almost fell from his head when he saw it, 
for it was covered with a number of minute Chinese figures which he 
reckoned must indicate several thousands of pounds. He immediately sent 
for a clerk from a nearby bank in order to find out exactly how much he 
would have to pay in English money. 

The bank clerk carefully unrolled the scroll, and examined each of the 
figures in turn. Poor Carl was hopping about like a cat on hot bricks, 
cursing himself for his folly in allowing himself to be swindled by a 
rascally native. 

"How much is it? How much is it?" he cried. 

The clerk smiled. 

"I cannot tell you exactly, sir," he replied. "But it is something in the 
neighbourhood of £10." 

Ten pounds! Carl's theatre was surely the cheapest and most rapidly 



constructed in the history of drama. For a whole month he played to 
capacity, and came away from Shanghai considerably richer for his 
enterprise. In fact the whole tour was a wonderful financial success, due 
chiefly to Hertz's keen business acumen. On his second world tour he 
incorporated a cinematograph show in his programme—this was then 
something of a novelty-and more than doubled his previous earnings. 
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HERTZ AND HIS MONTE CARLO SYNDICATE. 


I HAVE already said that Carl Hertz was a wonderfully astute business 

man. There was, however, one flaw in his character which might easily 
have proved his downfall. He was a born gambler. 

Betting was to Hertz what a candle is to a moth. It was an obsession—one 
might almost say a mania. Without it, he would have lost all interest in 
life. And, although to my certain knowledge he lost many hundreds of 
pounds, he would never admit that he had fai led. "Of course I won," was 
his stock reply to all queries with regard to his gambling ventures. 

On one occasion he discovered a "system" for beating the bank at Monte 
Carlo. 

"You must come in on this, Will," he said. "It's an absolute cinch. I've 
roped in a few friends to form a syndicate, and we’re going to Monte 
Carlo to make our fortunes. The system can't fail. It works like this?" And 
he went on to describe his idea. If the directors of the famous Casino 
could have heard him, they would have shaken him warmly by the hand. 

"Thank you, Carl," I replied. "Your scheme sounds wonderful. In fact, it's 
too good to be true. I'm sure there's a catch in it somewhere. I’ve heard of 
these infallible schemes before, so count me out." 

"You're missing the chance of a lifetime, Will." 

"I don't mind. I shall be the first to congratulate you when you come 
back." 


Don't be an idiot. This thing's— 






























No thanks. 


"Oh, all right. Just as you please." 

Two months later Hertz was again in my office. 

"No need to ask you if you won, I suppose, Carl?" I smiled. 

"Oh, we won alright. But some of the others wanted to get back, and here 
I am." 

I kept a discreet silence. But only the day previously, one of those others 
had told me that Carl had lost several thousand francs! 
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CARL HERTZ AND THE BIRD CAGE. 

When, in the late summer of 1921, a certain respected public body was 
endeavouring to legalise an Act preventing animals taking part in public 
performances, there was a good deal of apprehension among many 
unscrupulous animal trainers in this country. 

As luck would have it, one of the persons interested in the passing of the 
Act—a man named Smith-happened to read an old book of mine in which I 
had described the disappearing bird cage trick. And it was at this time that 
Carl Hertz was performing the same trick with so much success. 

In my book, however, I had described the trick as performed with an oval 
bird cage. Hertz always used a square cage. That fact, more than anything 
else, saved Carl's reputation, 

Smith approached Hertz, and threatened to expose him. Now that the 
whole business is finished, I can do no harm in mentioning the fact, that 
the American magician actually did kill and injure a large number of birds 
in his illusion. Things looked serious, and in vulgar language, Carl "had 
the wind up." 

In order to gain time, I arranged a meeting at which both men were to be 
present. I tried to save Hertz by explaining that the trick I had described 
was quite different from that used by the American. The only difference 
was, of course, in the shape of the cage. 

Smith did not believe me, and even went so far as to demonstrate the oval 
cage trick in our presence. Incidentally he made a hash of it. The canary 
escaped, and probably starved to death. But the demonstration gave us 
time to think things over. 


Hertz called again at my office on the following day. 
















"Don't look so downhearted, Carl," I said in my cheeriest manner, "I am 
sure this affair will turn out for your good." 

"They are going to expose me, Will," he replied despondently. "This will 
be the finish of me. They have asked me to demonstrate the trick at the 
House of Commons. If anything goes wrong, I shall be ruined." 

"Rubbish, man!" I exclaimed. "It's the most wonderful piece of luck that 
you've ever had. If you take care, nothing will go wrong. Think of the 
tremendous publicity!" 

"But supposing—" 

"Don't suppose. I can make you a cage right now that will not injure the 
bird." 

Within an hour I had constructed a small cage. It was built up on a 
framework of cane strips, the wire bars being represented by lengths of 
fishing line. I arranged a fine mesh hair net on the inside of the cage, so 
that the canary should not injure its wings against the cane supports. 

As Carl was very nervous on the day of the demonstration, I had a long 
talk with him, and assured him that the show would prove a tremendous 
success. But he refused to be comforted, and could only speak of the 
tremendous risk he was incurring. 

When the dreaded hour came, however, he seemed to forget that he was a 
man on trial so to speak, and became once more the polished conjuror, 
suave and confident. Before the astonished eyes of a Select Committee, he 
vanished the cage, and produced the canary, quite unharmed, from 
beneath his coat. His natural gift for showmanship had pulled him 
through. 

The papers could not forget the incident. If Carl had collected all the news 
cuttings which appeared about him, he could have papered the walls of his 
house four times over. It was the finest free advertisement any magician 
has ever had, and he was not slow to take advantage of it. 
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HARRY KELLAR'S SEARCH FOR A SUCCESSOR. 

With the possible exception of Houdini, it is doubtful if America ever 

produced a finer or more clever showman than Harry Kellar. He was a 
man who knew his work from A to Z, and his ability, coupled with a most 
delightful personality, made him an exceedingly popular figure on the 
American stage. He never performed in England, but his name was well 
known here, and many of his finest and most bewildering illusions were 
inspired by private visits to this country. 

Kellar was an excellent business man, and conceived the idea of running 
his own road show. His confidence in this scheme was amply justified, 
and he amassed a considerable fortune by touring the larger towns of the 
United States. I have never yet met the man who saw him play to a poor 
house. 

But, strange as it may seem, Kellar departed from all the accepted rules of 
honesty and fair play when it came to choosing tricks for his programme. 
If he saw an illusion which appealed to him, he would get it, if not by fair 
means, then by foul. I will do him justice by saying that he always first 
attempted to strike an honest bargain over such deals. If his preliminary 
overture failed, he would find out, either by bribery or close observation, 
how the trick was performed. Then, when a suitable period had elapsed; 
he would incorporate it in his own programme. 

I can remember such an occasion about thirty years ago, when Hercat was 
performing the famous "Blue Room Mystery" in London with 
considerable success. Kellar, who was visiting this country at the time, 
saw Hercat's show, and decided the trick would do splendidly for 
presentation in the States. He approached Hercat with a view to buying the 
mystery, but the latter—a keen business man also—refused to listen to his 
proposals. But that didn't worry Harry in the least. Shortly afterwards 
Kellar staged "The Blue Room Mystery" in America with all the polish 



















and effect of his rival's London show! 

About the year 1904, Kellar decided to look for a successor. He was 
growing old then, and felt the time had come when he should choose a 
man to carry on his work when he himself went into a well earned 
retirement. He had seen Paul Valadon perform at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, and immediately for decided that here was the man whom he 
was seeking. 

Valadon, naturally enough, jumped at Kellar’s offer. The older magician 
promised to teach him his illusions, and introduce him to American 
audiences as "Harry Kellar’s Successor." It was understood, of course, that 
any new illusions that were added to the programme were to be performed 
in the true Harry Kellar tradition. 

The scheme was an utter failure. Valadon, although a very able conjuror, 
possessed a violent temper, and few people’ were able to bear his 
company for any length of time. Not long after the partnership had started, 
he demonstrated his petulance in no uncertain manner. The older man 
could not see eye to eye with him on many matters, and quarrels were 
frequent. Harry suddenly found he had backed a loser; he forthwith 
"sacked" Valadon, and re-started his search for a man to carry on his 
work. 

This time he was more fortunate. After much deliberation he picked on 
Howard Thurston, and, as far as I know, never had reason to regret his 
choice. Thurston has carried out his task nobly and well, and incidentally 
has netted a useful fortune for himself. I understand that he in turn is 
seeking someone to carry on the work. I wish him luck, and trust he will 
be as fortunate as was Kellar in choosing himself. 
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WAS JOHN NEVIL MASKELYNE A GENIUS? 

Was John Nevil Maskelyne a genius? Yes-but not a magical genius. 

How then, you might ask, did he make his name famous throughout the 
world as England's greatest magician? 

It was showmanship, that indefinable quality without which the cleverest 
performance will be a failure, and which has turned many a mediocre 
production into a startling success. John Nevil Maskelyne was a showman 
to his finger tips. 

He was not, strictly speaking, a conjurer. Although his manipulation of the 
spinning bowls was extremely expert, he specialised mainly in mechanical 
illusions, and it was on these effects that he built up his great reputation. 
He understood the great power of the Press, and, like Houdini in later 
years, he did anything to bring his name before the public. 

He invented a great number of clever illusions, and was skilled in most 
matters appertaining to machinery. This is not to be wondered at, for he 
first went into business as a clockmaker at Cheltenham. In those early 
days, his greatest friend was Cooke, a tailor's apprentice, and both of them 
studied magic as a spare-time hobby. 

It was a pure accident which led, these two young men to consider the 
possibilities of becoming professional magicians, for, although they were 
both keen amateurs, neither considered himself sufficiently expert to earn 
a living by the art. 

At that time the celebrated Davenport Brothers were at the height of their 
fame, and their visit to Cheltenham excited much interest. They were then 
performing their celebrated "spirit seance," which many people believed 
was a genuine exhibition of psychic phenomena. 

















Both the performers were bound to chairs, their wrists were tied, and their 
hands filled with flour. They were put inside a cabinet, and between them 
was placed a stool on which stood a glass of water, a number of musical 
instruments, a board, a hammer, and some nails. The lights of the theatre 
were extinguished, thus plunging the stage into darkness. 

Less than a minute afterwards, a distinct sound of hammering was heard 
to come from the cabinet. The musical instruments were played in expert 
fashion, and then silence reigned again. When the lights were turned up, it 
was found that the nails had been driven into the board, the musical 
instruments had been disturbed, and the water in the glass had vanished. 
The performers had apparently not moved, for their wrists were still tied, 
and the flour in their hands was not spilled. But their coats had been 
turned inside out. 

Maskelyne had no idea how the trick was done, but a faint ray of light 
thrown on to the stage from an uncurtained window gave him the secret. 
The Davenports had ordered that the window should be covered, but half 
way through the "seance" the curtain slipped down unnoticed. This 
unforeseen accident permitted Maskelyne to watch the Davenports' 
movements. He saw them slip their ropes, carefully place the flour in their 
pockets, and remove their coats. They played on the instruments, 
hammered the nails to the board, drank the water, and put their coats on 
inside out. When the "seance" was completed, they took the flour again 
from their pockets, and replaced their hands into the sliding loops of the 
ropes. This insight into the working of a professional illusion set 
Maskelyne thinking. 

Shortly afterwards he decided to become a professional magician, and 
Cooke agreed to become his partner. The latter played only an assistant's 
part on the stage, but he had charge of all the costumes and sceneries in 
the act. This was in 1865, but it was not until eight years afterwards that 
they accumulated sufficient capital to enable them to take a lease of the St. 
James' Hall, London. 

In those eight years in the provinces, Maskelyne had learnt much. He was 
as yet an unknown name in England, but was beginning to develop those 
gifts for shwmanship which were later to make him world-famous. His 
idea was to run for two or three months in London, and then return to the 
provinces as "Maskelyne—The Great London Magician." But he and 
Cooke made so much money from their short stay at the St. James' Hall, 
that he decided to take a long lease of the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 



In this he showed extreme cleverness, for the latter theatre was ideally 
suited for a magical entertainment. It had a quaint, mystic atmosphere 
which I have never encountered elsewhere, and by calling it "England's 
Home of Mystery," Maskelyne did much to heighten this strange effect. 

Maskelyne made his name, not so much by his own perfomances, as by 
those of the great conjurers whom he engaged to assist him at the 
Egyptian Hall. Such men as Devant, Paul Valadon, De Kolta, and Charles 
Morritt did more to build up the reputation of the theatre than either of the 
two proprietors. For Maskelyne, it must be said he had a friendly and 
intimate manner of putting over his illusions, a fatherly style which 
appealed immensely to his old fashioned audiences. 

His most famous trick was the celebrated box escape, and he offered £500 
to the man who could discover the secret. Two magical mechanics 
claimed to have done so, but Maskelyne refused to pay the money. A 
court case ensued which was finally taken to the House of Lords. 
Maskelyne would not disclose his secret, and was forced to pay. The case 
aroused enormous interest, and Maskelyne knew that the publicity he 
received was worth far more than the money he had been forced to part 
with. I believe this box was destroyed on Maskelyne's death. 

The libel case which Archdeacon Colley brought against Maskelyne will 
still be remembered by many. The Archdeacon stated that he had attended 
a spiritualistic seance in which he had seen the form of a woman 
materialised from a man’s side. Although he secretly had a great respect 
for spiritualism, Maskelyne publicly derided it, thereby gaining a 
wonderful free advertisement. On this occasion, he stated he could 
produce by mechanical means the effect seen by Archdeacon Colley, and 
added a few words which were a gross libel on the famous prelate. And, 
although Maskelyne again lost his case, he gained an enormous amount of 
publicity from the Press. 

Curiously enough, all Maskelyne's business ventures outside magic were 
complete failures. On the occasion of Queen Victoria's jubilee procession, 
he undertook to erect a certain number of stands. It so happened that the 
procession did not take the route he anticipated, and he lost every farthing 
he had put into the venture. 

In 1905, the lease of the Egyptian Hall expired, and Maskelyne moved to 
the present headquarters of the family, St. George's Hall. He opened with 
a play called "The Race," which was a disastrous failure. He was not in 



the least disheartened, and, by returning to his illusions, soon attracted the 
same crowded houses he had drawn at the Egyptian Hall. On the death of 
Cooke, he went into partnership with David Devant. This proved even 
more successful than the first combination. 

John Nevil Maskelyne died in 1917, and his son Nevil has since joined 
him on the other side. Devant has gone into a honourable and well earned 
retirement, but Jasper and Mary Maskelyne, grandchildren of John Nevil, 
are still carrying on the family traditions at St. George's Hall. The name of 
Maskelyne will be known and honoured as long as magic exists. 
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THE MYSTERY OF MY RESIGNATION FROM THE 

MAGIC CIRCLE. 

Many years ago, when the Magic Circle was first formed, I was asked 

to become a member. At the time I was already a member of the Society 
of American Magicians, but I knew this would not prevent me from 
joining the new society. I had felt for some considerable time that a club 
for professional illusionists in this country would be a very desirable 
thing, and was therefore only too delighted to accept the invitation for 
membership that was extended to me. I agreed to give the Magic Circle 
some publicity in the pages of my own publication The Magician, and to 
do everything in my power to help the activities of the club. 

For a time, everything proceeded smoothly. The doings of the Circle were 
duly recorded in my magazine, and I was extremely happy in the thought 
that I was, at last, of some material use to the many magicians of this 
country. After some months, however, the communications and circulars 
that were always sent to me by the secretary suddenly ceased, and for no 
apparent reason. 

I made several inquiries into the matter, but the replies I received were all 
evasive, and I was more mystified than before. It was not long, however, 
before I heard the explanation. George Wetton, a Director of the "Daily 
Express," and a famous amateur conjuror of the time, informed me that 
the Magic Circle had received a letter purporting to come from myself, 
stating that I wished to resign. Since I had never written such a letter, the 
only assumption was that my signature had been forged. 

The following day I met the secretary, and asked to be allowed to see the 
document. Again his replies were evasive, and I was given no satisfaction. 
Since I feared that my professional reputation might suffer some damage, 

I called a secret meeting of the great magicians of the country, and put my 





















case before them. 


After a good deal of discussion, it was decided that we should form 
another society to be known as "The Magicians' Club." Harry Houdini, 
who was in England at the time, was elected President and myself Vice- 
President. The first meeting was arranged at the Holborn Restaurant in 
May, 1911, more than 300 guests being invited. 

The news of our new club soon leaked out, and it came to Houdini's ears 
that several of the members of the Magic Circle were going to attend our 
meeting with a view to upsetting the proceedings. In order to safeguard 
ourselves, it was decided that Houdini and myself should each have a 
body guard of eight well trained pugilists, who would be able to explain to 
any would-be hecklers that law and order was desirable. 

Houdini occupied the chair. As I was sitting next to him on the platform, I 
noticed several members of the Magic Circle congregated together on one 
side of the hall. No sooner had the chairman started his speech than a 
whole volley of remarks were fired at him. 

"There's only room for one society, and that's already in existence." "Even 
if you are Houdini and can escape from handcuffs, it doesn't mean that 
you can run a magical society." These and other less polite remarks 
caused incessant interruptions. 

At last, Houdini gave a pre-arranged sign. Thereupon, sixteen men from 
the back of the hall walked slowly forward, and gradually surrounded the 
hecklers. There was no disorder, no stampeding. But as the interrupters 
realised that sixteen hefty pugilists were giving them their undivided 
attention, they grew strangely silent. There were no further interruptions 
during the meeting. 

A number of membership forms were handed round amongst the guests 
towards the close of the proceedings. One hundred and eighty nine of 
these were eventually returned filled, and from that day the Magicians' 
Club has never looked back. 

As time went on, the members of the Magic Circle learnt that the 
Magicians' Club was doing much to further the interests of magic, not 
only in England, but all over the world. Members of the rival society were 
invited to attend our functions, and much of the bad feeling which 
formerly existed has long since disappeared. Indeed, if the figures of the J. 



N. Maskelyne Memorial Fund, of which I have the honour to be a trustee, 
were to be examined, it would be found that the members of the the 
Magicians' Club have subscribed to a very generous degree. I need hardly 
add that the great John Nevil Maskelyne was probably the greatest 
opponent that our club has ever had. 

For a long time past the Magic Circle and the Magicians' Club have been 
on the most friendly terms, for, in endeavouring to further the interests of 
Magic throughout the world, they have a common cause. It is interesting 
to note that, although John Nevil Maskelyne told me plainly that he had 
no use for the Magicians' Club, his son Nevil willingly joined our society, 
and before his death was elected to the position of Vice-President. There 
are many magicians at the present time who are members of both 
institutions, and speak of highly of one as they do the other. 
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DAVID DEVANT-THE MASTER MAGICIAN. 


1 FIRST saw David Devant perform at the old Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 

36 years ago (1893 or thereabouts.) He was then just making a name for 
himself as a stage performer; [ He had appeared at the London Pavdion, 
The Ronacher, Vienna, and the Crystal Palace. ] prior to this he had been 
a private entertainer. I thought his show one of the cleverest I had 
witnessed, and felt I would like to see him perform again. 

A few years later, when he had become the provincial partner of 
Maskelyne and Cooke he gave an entertainment at the Hope Hall 
Liverpool. He was performing an escape illusion playlet known as "Will 
the Witch and the Watchman," and with recollections of his impressive 
London performance still in my mind, I decided to attend the show. When 
the escape box was brought to the front of the stage. Devant asked if a 
gentleman from the audience would be good enough to assist him. There 
was no response. Thinking to avoid a brother magician the embarrassment 
of asking for help that was not forthcoming, I rose from my seat in the 
stalls, and stepped up to the platform. 

Devant recognised me, and immediately became suspicious. I assumed he 
thought I had volunteered my help in order to probe into the secret of his 
trick. Nothing was further from my mind. At any rate, David decided to 
take no chances, and asked for another volunteer. After some difficulty, he 
persuaded a man who had been sitting near me, to go up on to the stage. 

To get rid of me, he employed an old trick known in the profession as "the 
conjurer's force." 

"These two gentlemen have kindly consented to help me," he told the 
audience. "Which shall I choose, the gentleman on the right or on the 
left?" Whichever one of us the audience chose, I was bound to be asked to 
leave the stage, as Devant had not said whether he meant the audience's 
right and left or his own. So I resumed my seat, feeling uncomfortably 


















small. 


I was not greatly impressed with the box escape, and after the show I 
waited for him in order to show him a model steel cage escape of my own, 
which I thought a good deal more mysterious than "Will the Witch and the 
Watchman." However, he told me that this was the invention of J. N. 
Maskelyne, and this being so, he could not substitute another trick. I was 
surprised at this, for I had been given to understand that he bought 
apparatus from a well-known magical inventor called Frank Hiam. I was 
disappointed too, for nothing would have given me greater pleasure than 
to have seen my trick in the hands of so polished a conjurer as Devant. 

I decided to build the illusion myself. A few weeks afterwards, I showed it 
to T. Nelson Downs, the American coin manipulator, who found me a 
customer willing to pay more than twice the amount I would have 
accepted from Devant. Later, when the secret leaked out, the trick was 
used by several big illusionists in Europe and America. Some years later, 
one foreign magician accused me of being a fraud, calmly stating that he 
had invented the trick himself. Needless to say, this claim was never 
substantiated. 

Although I was anxious to claim Devant as a friend, I refrained from again 
approaching him owing to the fact that I had been very coldly treated by 
his partner, John Nevil Maskelyne. That, of course, is another story, but 
rather than run the risk of further friction, I thought it advisable to avoid 
meeting any of the business associates of the Grand Old Man of St. 
George's Hall. 

I was, therefore, agreeably surprised when Devant called on me one 
morning, and cordially invited me to visit him at his flat. His manner was 
most friendly, and he added that he was anxious to purchase some new 
tricks. 

"You supply our leading magicians with apparatus," he said, "but you 
have never advised me when you have got anything good." 

I refrained from mentioning the steel cage incident, and humbly assured 
him that the fault would be rectified in the future. 

My visit to Devant was one of the most enlightening experiences of my 
life. Amongst magicians he was a sadly misunderstood man, for his quiet 
and reserved nature was mistaken for unsociability. I found him an 



excellent conversationalist, willing to speak on any subject which 
interested me. At the time it struck me that he was a man who would 
never stoop to a mean or underhand action, and in the course of many 
years business with him, I never had occasion to revise that opinion. I 
remember thinking how well he lived up to the advice of the greatest of 
our poets:— 

". . . To thine own self I be true, 

And it shall follow, as the night the day, 

Thou can'st not then be false to any man. 

Before I left that evening, Devant had given me an order for several new 
tricks. But I came away with something far more valuable than a mere 
commercial contract. I had his friendship. 

A short while afterwards, I went to see him perform at the Finsbury Park 
Empire. As I was sitting in his dressing room after the show, an idea 
struck me. 

"David," I said, "the time has come when the magicians of the world 
should acknowledge you as their master." 

"What do you mean?" he asked. 

"They should make you a public presentation. Before I take the matter up, 
I should like your consent." 

Fie pondered for a minute or two in silence. 

"It's a kind thought," he said. "But I'm afraid you would find it a difficult 
task. I'm too reserved for the liking of most people. You could not get 
many to subscribe to my presentation." It was a considerable time before I 
could persuade him to agree to my suggestion. 

The presentation was made at St. George's Hall, before a packed house. 
Magicians from all parts of the world attended, and cheered him to the 
echo. They came to pay homage to a Master Magician. 
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MY IMPROMPTU ACT. 


VV HEN I was a young man, and had still my way to make in the world, I 

was eager to snap up any offer that was made to me. One of my first 
professional engagements was at a small mining town called Morristown, 
in South Wales. 

In those days—I was twenty-one at the time—I was always anxious to 
make a big impression, and adopted the then unusual custom of taking my 
scenery about with me. Arranging that this should be delivered by goods 
train at the Morristown station, I went on ahead to fix up the final 
arrangements for my show at the local theatre. 

To my surprise, there was nobody to greet me when I arrived. The theatre 
was like a house of death. I was told afterwards that the whole of the 
theatre staff, including the orchestra and stage hands, worked in the mines 
during the day, only starting their professional duties in the evening. 

After I had been waiting well over an hour, an aged man put in an 
appearance. I introduced myself, told him that my scenery was being sent 
on, and finally asked him if he knew of anyone who let out apartments. 

"Yes," he replied, after some deliberation. "My missus does." He gave me 
the address, and I set out in great haste, for I was anxious to return to the 
station to inquire after my props. Arrived at the house, which was only a 
few minutes from the station, I knocked sharply on the door. A large 
female of gaunt and forbidding appearance answered my summons. 

"Ur?" she asked. 

"Good morning," I said in my pleasantest manner. "Your husband tells me 
that you let out rooms. Could you tell me your lowest terms for a week's 



















lodging? 


"Um. Two guineas a week." 

"That seems rather dear," I said. "I happen to be a theatrical artist—in fact, 
I'm appearing at your theatre this week. What are your very lowest terms 
for theatrical artists?" 

"Dirty dogs!" was the startling reply, and the door was slammed violently 
in my face! 

At last, however, I managed to fix up a comfortable room. But my 
satisfaction was short lived. When I went to the railway station, I was 
horrified to learn that my scenery had been sent on to another town by 
mistake. Things looked somewhat serious, and I sought out the manager 
of the theatre, and explained the whole situation. He received me no more 
kindly than the landlady. 

"Do you know what you are?" he said. "You're a fraud, that’s what you 
are. You never had no scenery; you never had nothing. You've come here 
on false pretences. I've a good mind to call in the police." 

"Rubbish," I returned heatedly. "Go down to the station, yourself and 
make inquiries." 

Taking me at my word, the manager walked down to the station, where 
my story was confirmed. 

"What are we going to do about it?" he asked. "The whole show's ruined, 
because you were top of the bill." 

"You can put me on last," I suggested. 

The scenery can't reach here before tomorrow, so I can't do any tricks. But 
I can do a hypnotism act that ought to satisfy the audience." 

"That’s no good. They want to see you do magic, and they won't have 
anything else." 

"There's nothing else to be done," I argued. "It’s either hypnotism or 
nothing at all." 



"All right, all right," agreed the manager gloomily. "But I warn you- 
they'll give you a rough time." 

I made the most of the short time left at my disposal. My plan of 
campaign was simple. I visited every public house in the town, and picked 
out half a dozen men whose appearance seemed to indicated a fondness 
for drink. 

I took the men round to the back of the theatre, and explained what I 
wanted them to do. They were to be "horses," a term that is used in the 
profession for a hypnotist's secret confederates. I told them that they 
would each receive a shilling and as much beer as it was possible to drink 
if they would follow my instructions. 

When I asked for assistants from the audience, my "horses" were to come 
on to the stage. Each man was then allotted a different task. One had to 
chew candles, another was to drink paraffin oil, whilst another was to 
have needles forced through his cheeks—this last is easily done by 
pressing the flesh and so making it numb—and so on. 

I realised that I was taking an enormous risk, but it was the only way out 
of my difficulty. The men agreed to help me, and we held an impromptu 
rehearsal there and then. Everything worked very well, and after binding 
them to secrecy, I asked them to be in the theatre by ten o'clock the same 
evening. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," I said, smiling pleasantly. "Owing to unforeseen 
circumstances, I regret I shall be unable to go through the advertised 
performance this evening. However, with your permission, I propose to 
give you an exhibition of my hypnotic powers." I paused to see how this 
announcement would be received. There were no comments, so I 
continued. "For this exhibition, I shall require the assistance of several 
gentlemen from my audience. Will anyone be kind enough to volunteer?" 

At this point my half a dozen "horses" stepped forward, including my 
regular assistant who was sitting in the stalls. But to my surprise, they 
were immediately followed by several other men whom I had never seen 
before. I was quite unprepared for this development, but I called for 
several more chairs, set them around in a semi-circle, and asked each man 
to sit down. I found I had fifteen volunteers in all, and I was careful to see 
that my own assistant was seated on the extreme right. Waving my hands 
at the latter in what I hoped was a truly impressive manner, I looked him 



straight in the eyes. 


"You are falling asleep," I said in a deep voice. The words were hardly out 
of my mouth when the assistant fell off his chair, and remained motionless 
on the ground. 

This piece of fooling had a startling effect on the audience. They rose in 
their seats, and some of the women screamed. The volunteers rushed as 
one man for the steps that led to the stalls and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that I persuaded my "horses" to remain on the stage. 

The performance continued, and my volunteers played their part well. In 
turn they ate candles, swallowed oil, and did several other little tricks 
which I had shown them in the short time at my disposal. When I came to 
forcing needles through a man's cheeks, several women fainted, and had 
to be carried out. 

Flushed with success, I decided that as a Grand Finale, I would do a mock 
marriage scene. Putting the "fluence" on my regular assistant, I told him 
that he was to represent the bridegroom. He gave me a sly wink, which at 
the moment I was at a loss to understand. 

I turned to one of the "horses," made the same mysterious passes with my 
hands, and explained that he was to be the bride. I was in the middle of 
my explanation when an ear-splitting shout caused me to turn my head. 

A strange sight met my eyes. My assistant had stripped himself of every 
inch of clothing. Waving his shirt above his head, he pranced across the 
stage. Suddenly he stopped, and, cupping his hands around his mouth, 
shouted, "Where's my blushing bride?" 

I need hardly say that the performance was stopped immediately. The 
curtain came down amidst shrieks of laughter. Although I spoke severely 
to my assistant for his unseemly conduct, in reality I had much to thank 
him for. I played to crowded houses for the rest of the week, and, in spite 
of the fact that my scenery arrived on the following day, the manager 
would not allow me to change my programme. Of course, my assistant's 
eccentric behaviour was deleted from the subsequent performances! 

I was so pleased with the success of the show that I paid my "horses" half 
a crown and as much beer as they could drink for each performance, and, 
like good fellows, they did not betray the trust I had put in them. In 



addition, I was able to fool the police and several medical men who called 
on me and asked for an explanation of my wonderful hypnotic powers. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE PIERROTS. 


Athough 


it is some years since I last visited West Kirkby, I shall 


always remember it as the scene of my first—and perhaps my greatest- 
theatrical "battle." Although the story I am about to set down is of no great 
importance, it shows to what lengths some promoters will go in order to 
make their show a success. 


Twenty-five years ago, it occurred to me that the Pagoda Pavilion at West 
Kirkby would be an admirable headquarters for my concert party during 
the summer season. I was not discouraged when I learned that Adler and 
Sutton, two very well known concert party promoters of the period, had 
lost heavily the previous year, and when the owner of the Pagoda agreed 
to make some alterations in the size of the stage and the number of the 
stalls, I felt well pleased. 

I booked the Pagoda from May until September—an unusually long season- 
-and bought up every advertisement hoarding from West Kirkby to 
Birkenhead. I decided that if my show was to be a failure, it would not be 
through lack of advertising. 

The first performance of the "Will Goldston Court Pierrots" proved a great 
success, and we continued to do two shows a day before well packed 
houses. Owing to my heavy preliminary expenses, I was unable to show a 
balance for the first six weeks, but I was content to bide my time. I saw 
that once my debts had been cleared, I should be able to make a handsome 
profit. 

Towards the middle of June, a company called "The Rosettes" appeared at 
West Kirkby. I had not expected this, but was not unduly worried as my 
show had become thoroughly well established. But when I heard that "The 
Rosettes" had secretly booked my comedian and pianist, I began to have 




















serious doubts as to the honesty of the rival promoter. 


My first move was to telegraph to London for another comedian and 
pianist. These arrived before the date of the first performance of the "The 
Rosettes," and I was able to forestall my two "deserters" by giving them 
the sack. I held a hasty rehearsal one Monday morning, found my new 
pianist and comedian extremely satisfactory, and played to a successful 
matinee the same afternoon. 

After the afternoon performance, I distributed a number of hand-bills 
amongst the audience, announcing that I intended to do a wonderful 
handcuff escape in the evening, and invited members of the Cheshire 
Police Force to attend free of charge. This caused something of a 
sensation, and the house was packed an hour before the evening 
performance was due to begin. That night "The Rosettes" took exactly 
five shillings. 

So far the honours were mine in the "battle" and the rival troupe decided 
to change their tactics. At night, they employed several men to whitewash 
the following words along the main streets of the town:— '"The Rosettes' 
are the only Concert Party worth seeing. The other show is a variety 
entertainment." 

I countered this move by informing the police that it was illegal to deface 
the public streets in this manner. The following day my rivals were 
warned that if such a thing occurred again, the consequences would be 
extremely serious. 

The next idea of "The Rosettes" was to send in a number of roughs at one 
of my evening performances. Fortunately, I had foreseen the possibility of 
this, and had engaged a number of the strongest and heaviest constables in 
the district. As soon as the roughs commenced to get noisy, they were 
thrown out, and the show proceeded quite smoothly. 

By this time the rivalry between the two concert parties was the talk of the 
whole town. In order to create further excitement, the local hospital said 
they would award a Silver Cup to the party which was able to collect most 
money for the hospital funds on gala day. 

I hired a horse and wagon, and toured the town, giving ten minute 
performances at the street corners. I was very anxious that my party 
should gain the Cup, for I knew it would be a splendid advertisement. In 



order to give myself a better chance—I make this fact public for the first 
time—I put a five pound note into my own collecting box. When the 
amounts were checked, it was found that my own party had collected 
exactly five pounds more than "The Rosettes." 

The rival party were now getting desperate. 

They brought down their prices of one shilling, ninepence, and sixpence, 
to threepence, twopence, and a penny. Had they been content to have left 
things like this, it is quite possible that their reduced prices would have 
attracted a considerable crowd. But they made one false step. On the 
following Sunday night, they pasted their own bills over my 
advertisements outside the Pagoda pavilion. 

Very early the following morning I was told of their latest move. I went 
down to the Pagoda, and saw that none of my own bills was visible. There 
was no one about, so I decided to take a big risk. 

First of all I knocked off the padlock of the front doors with a heavy stick. 
I then went inside the Pavilion, and smashed up all my own props and 
scenery. When this was done, I went to the police station and informed the 
inspector that the Pagoda had been wrecked by some unknown intruders." 

To my surprise—and satisfaction—one of the policemen told me that he 
had seen the male members of "The Rosettes" leaving the Pagoda early in 
the morning. Whether he told me this out of sheer kindness of heart, or 
whether lie really imagined that he had seen my rivals, I do not know to 
this day. 

Fortunately my gamble succeeded. When the news became known that 
"The Rosettes" had wrecked my show, I had all the public sympathy I 
required. At the end of the same week, the other party left the town in 
disgust, and for the rest of the season, the entertainment of the population 
and holiday makers of West Kirkby was left entirely to "Will Goldston's 
Court Pierrots." 
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MY CEMETERY ADVENTURE. 


I AM not what is usually termed a nervous man. In the course of my life I 

have had a good many shocks, pleasant and unpleasant, and have survived 
them all. The heavy spirit footsteps which I often hear late at night in my 
office building no longer thrill me, and I have attended many awe 
inspiring seances without the slightest qualms. But nothing will ever 
persuade me to walk through a cemetery at night. 

I tried it once in order to win and failed lamentably. I was the victim of 
practical jokers, and lost both my wager and my nerve. Although the 
incidents I am about to relate occurred nearly thirty years ago, I have 
never quite lost the fear of graveyards which my terrifying experience first 
inspired. 

I was a young man at the time, and had just become interested in 
Spiritualism. I was neither a believer nor an unbeliever, but was 
investigating the subject in order to discover the truth of psychic 
phenomena. 

I was certainly not frightened of ghosts or spooks or any of the other 
kindred beings which are usually associated with the spirit world. 

A few of my brother magicians—sceptics all of them—pulled my leg 
incessantly with regard to my spiritualistic investigations. I took their 
banter in good part, but secretly ached for the opportunity to show them I 
had no fear of the "black bogies," as they called them. 

The opportunity was not long in coming. A man called Bradley, who has 
since died, asked me point blank if I was frightened of ghosts. 


Of course not," I replied. 



















"Well, we'll bet you a fiver you won't walk across the Mount Cemetery 
and back at two o'clock in the morning." 

"I'll take you on," I retorted. "But who's going to get the keys?" 

"You leave that to us. We shall be at the main gates at two o'clock to¬ 
morrow morning." 

Those who know the Mount Cemetery, Liverpool, will testify that it is one 
of the largest graveyards in the district. I realised that it would be a 
longish walk to undertake at such an hour in the morning, and knew the 
Cemetery would hardly wear the same peaceful aspect that it has in 
daylight. Nevertheless, I can honestly say that I was not in the least 
frightened by my hasty resolution, and congratulated myself on being able 
to earn such an easy fiver. 

I arrived punctually at the appointed place, but found my four magical 
friends there before me. By some means or other they had obtained the 
keys, and were clustered together, talking in low undertones. 

"Hullo, Goldston," said one as he saw me approaching. "Are you fit for 
the walk?" 

"Rather?" I replied, quite at my ease. "The money's as good as mine." 

"Glad you think so. We'll wait here until you come back. Best of luck to 
you." He unlocked the gate, and motioned me to enter. 

It was not until I had passed from speaking distance of my friends that I 
began to feel the first twinges of nervousness. The deathly stillness of 
everything around me, and the pale moonlight glinting on the cold, stone 
monuments sent queer little shivers down my back. Occasionally the cool 
night breeze would catch up a few leaves and pieces of paper, and send 
them scurrying over the gravel with a weird scratching sound. I began to 
perspire. 

I lengthened my pace, determined to cover the distance in the shortest 
possible time. I had covered about a quarter of a mile when the rustling of 
a few leaves behind me caused me to turn my head, as though to satisfy 
myself that "Old Nick" was not really on my trail. What I saw turned me 
cold with fear. 



Vapour was rising from a nearby gravestone, a kind of white luminous 
vapour that glistened with an unearthly light. It was like polished steam, 
yet I could see right through it. Yes, it was coming from another grave as 
well. And another. It was coming from all of them! Oh, heavens! what was 
it? It must be the ghosts coming to haunt me for my intrusion! 

I stood like a statue, too frightened to move. Nothing happened. No spirit 
voices greeted me, no bony hands stretched out their spidery fingers to 
clutch my clothes. Everything was quiet. Even the breeze was stilled. 
Although I dared not yet move, my numbed senses began to function 
again. 

"What is it?" I whispered. "The spirits can't be lighting fires in the 
coffins." I pondered, and realisation came. "You fathead!" I said aloud. 

I had heard before of the strange phosphorous vapour which has been 
observed to rise from graves at night-time. This was my first introduction 
to it. Even to this day I do not know the true scientific explanation of the 
phenomenon, but have been told it is an outcome of the chemical 
construction of human bones. In any case, I knew now what it looked like, 
although I told myself that the experience had probably taken ten years off 
my life. 

"Nothing to be frightened of," I murmured, and set off once more for the 
gates on the far side of the cemetery. I had scarcely walked another 
hundred yards when I had the greatest shock of my life. 

"Don’t go that way, sir!" said a woman's voice. 

"In God's name, who is it?" I screamed. 

"Please, oh, please, don't go that way!" repeated the voice. 

I stood not upon the order of my going, but flew as fast as my legs would 
carry me. All thoughts of my fiver had gone, and I raced back along the 
track by which I had approached. I had not gone far, however, when my 
courage returned. Perhaps, after all, my nerves were playing tricks with 
me. I pulled up short, and listened intently. 

"Please, sir. Please, oh please!" Again I heard it, close at hand. The voice 
was chasing me! 



That decided me. I ran faster and faster. I realised, with a certain amount 
of relief, that the unknown spirit was losing ground on me. But there was 
no doubt that it was trying to catch me. I heard the thin, plaintive cry 
following in my wake, and gradually getting fainter as I gained speed. 

I reached the cemetery gates in a state of collapse. 

"Hello, Will," said Bradley, who was peering through the bars. "What's 
wrong?" 

"For Heaven's sake let me out?" I spluttered. "There’s a ghost just behind." 
"A ghost? You must be dreaming." 

"Let me out. I tell you the awful thing's chasing me. It's coming now." 

"The ghost" came. It proved to be one of Bradley's lady friends! The girl 
was hard up, and for a pound note had readily consented to lie in wait 
behind a tombstone for the unsuspecting victim. 

"I hope I didn't frighten you too much," she said to me, afterwards. I 
sheepishly complimented her on her courage. But the charming smile she 
gave me never recompensed me for the enormous shock to my nervous 
system. I haven't got over it yet. 

That is why I will not walk through a cemetery at night. 
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AN ERROR THAT COST £1,000. 


COUNT Castaglioni was not, as might be imagined, an Italian gentleman 

of noble birth. When I knew him, he was nothing more or less than an old 
and exceedingly clever conjurer who had fallen on evil days. 

He started his theatrical career by performing with Henry Irving for the 
pitiful sum of thirty shillings a week. He was always interested in magic, 
and it is more than possible that he would have made a big name for 
himself in this branch of the profession had he not contracted a very 
unwise marriage. 

The Countess Castaglioni—this, of course, was not her real name—had 
many admirable qualities, but was, unfortunately, afflicted with what is 
popularly known as a "long thirst." She confessed that her "favourite 
flowers were hops" and in support of her statement she made a hobby of 
investing her money—and her husband's—with a firm of local brewers. She 
continued her hobby throughout her married life, and had an early but not 
altogether unexpected death. 

After his wife's death, the poor Count lived in the most terrible poverty. 

He was reduced to giving penny performances before school children; his 
clothes became nothing but a collection of rags, and his chief means of 
subsistence was an occasional egg and crust of dry bread. 

It was in such a condition as this that I met him one winter's morning in 
the Dingle, Liverpool. The poor fellow's hands were blue from the cold, 
and his teeth chattered loudly. As he saw me, he pulled himself together. 

"Good morning, my dear Goldston," he said, speaking, as he always did, 
in the dramatic style that Irving had taught him. "And how are you this 
morning?" 
















"Fine, Count," I replied, eyeing my companion's tattered clothes. "Where’s 
your overcoat?" 


The Count raised his eyebrows. 

"Overcoat he said, smiling sadly. "I haven't one." 

I pointed to an overcoat in a nearby tailor's window. 

"Would you like that?" I asked. 

"This is not time for pleasantries," replied the old man sternly. 

"I'm not joking, Count," I insisted. "You can have it if you want it." 

"But I have no money." 

"Let me give it to you, Count." 

I saw the tears come into the old magician's eyes. 

"Thank you," he said simply. 

We entered the tailor's, and I asked to be allowed to see the overcoat I had 
chosen. After much difficulty, it was removed from the window, and 
Castaglioni tried it on. It was an excellent fit with the exception of the 
sleeves, for the cuffs came well over the old man's hands. 

"I can soon alter those for you," said the tailor. "It will only take me two 
or three hours." 

"No, laddie," said the Count. "I'll keep it as it is. The long sleeves will 
keep my hands warm. And no amount of persuasion could make him alter 
his decision. 


On leaving the tailor, we went to a restaurant, where the Count made a 
hearty meal, and assured me that he felt much better. He asked me to call 
on him the following day, as he wished to give me some of his most 
exclusive tricks. I was anxious to learn all that could be taught about 
magic, and did as he requested. But I was doomed to disappointment. The 
old Magician's conjuring apparatus consisted of a few coins, some 



coloured handkerchiefs, a length of string, and an ivory ball. It appeared 
that he had sold all his best tricks when he had first found himself in need 
of money. 

And now for the sequel. Some years later I edited a magical journal 
known as "The Magician." One night, when I was working late in an 
endeavour to get all my material ready for press on the following day, I 
received a letter from Count Castaglioni. He enclosed a cutting which he 
"hoped might be of some use to me." The cutting related to a murder in 
South America, where a conjurer had been killed by his girl assistant. On 
the back of the slip the Count had written "Liverpool Echo" and the 
previous day's date. 

I naturally assumed that the cutting had been taken from the previous 
day's edition of The "Echo." Therein I made a mistake which eventually 
cost nearly £1,000! Thinking the, news item would be of interest to my 
readers, I included it as a space filler, and thought no more about it. 

About a week after my magazine bad appeared in print, a woman walked 
into my office and demanded to see me. She introduced herself, and asked 
me what I meant by referring to her as a prostitute and a murderess. 

"I'm afraid I don't understand you, madam," I replied, as civilly as I could. 
"I have never met you before." 

At that, the woman produced a copy of my magazine, and indicated the 
paragraph which Count Castaglioni had sent me. 

"That's about me," she cried excitedly. 

"Really?" I said. "The story was printed in the "Echo" a week or so ago." 

"I know it wasn't. That incident occurred twenty years ago, and in any 
case it's quite untrue." 

This news was a big shock for me, and if true, there could be little doubt 
that the woman had a pretty clear case against me. She suggested that I 
should make her some sort of payment and let the matter drop, but the 
figure she mentioned was so high that I would not consider it. 

A few days later I was served with a writ for libel. The case was brought 
before Lord Darling who was then simply Mr. Justice Darling. He 



complimented me on my fairness, for in the next issue of "The Magician" 

I made a full and complete apology. For all that, the plaintiff was awarded 
£200 damages, and when I totalled up my costs, I found that the case had 
cost well over £900! 

Count Castaglioni explained that the date he had put on the back of the 
cutting was merely the date on which he had sent me the letter. He had 
unearthed the copy of the newspapers from an old and dirty pile, and, 
seeing the reference to a magician's death, had thought it might be useful 
for my magazine. 
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WILL GOLDSTON'S SPY SERVICE. 

A FELLOW magician once referred to me as "The Mystery Man of 

Mystery Men." This may or may not have been intended as a compliment. 
It is a fact, however, that for many years I succeeded in baffling—perhaps I 
should say hoodwinking—many of the greatest magicians of my time. 

How does Will Goldston know? That is the question which Harry 
Houdini, Carl Hertz, John Nevil Maskelyne, David Devant, Chung Ling 
Soo, and many others, have asked themselves repeatedly in the past. All 
these men have from time to time been exceedingly vexed, not to say 
annoyed, with me. Not one was ever able to understand how I was able to 
explain the full details and working of his latest tricks and illusions. 

This was a cause of secret satisfaction to myself and of considerable 
irritation to the others. 

It was even whispered that I employed a sort of intelligence service to 
discover the secrets of my brother magicians. My hired spies, it was 
rumoured, visited the various magical workshops, and either by bribery or 
force, found out the secrets of the newest illusions under construction. 

David Devant was my victim on more than one occasion. Many people 
will still recall his excellent "Spelling Fish" effect at Maskelyne's Theatre. 
In this, he presented a large bowl filled with gold fish. The letters of the 
alphabet, printed on small white cards, were dropped into the bowl, and 
any word given by a member of the audience was spelt out by the letters 
with uncanny accuracy. 

The trick was worked by a number of silver wires in the water, controlled 
by a button-hook beneath the stage. I published a full working explanation 
of the trick in one of my Magician's Annuals, including an accurate design 

















of the button-hook. On another occasion I congratulated him on his 
improvement in the "Magic Kettle" trick, when he was able to pour out 
any named drink from a tin kettle. This trick had been done before, but the 
latest improvement, known only to Devant and his mechanic, was effected 
by means of a number of rubber tubes in the handle. He was astounded 
when I told him how it was done. 

John Nevil Maskelyne was another whose secret's were often known to 
me. I recall meeting him on one occasion in the foyer of St. George's Hall. 

"Well, Goldston," said he, "have you discovered any new secrets? 

"Plenty," I replied, shortly. 

"There's one you don't know, at any rate," he retorted. "I'm building an 
illusion now, and not even Devant knows about it. It will cause a big 
sensation." 

I made no answer. As a matter of fact, I knew all about Maskelyne's new 
trick, and was determined to spring a surprise on him. It was an 
exceedingly clever effect which was to be known as "The Entranced 
Fakir." A man and a wicker basket were to be introduced to the audience. 
The man was to step into the basket, which by some invisible means, 
suspended itself in the air. At a given signal the basket was to fall to the 
ground, showing that its occupant had completely vanished. 

The following day, I called on Maskelyne, and showed him the complete 
plans of his new illusion. For a moment I feared he had lost his reason. 

His eyes got bigger and bigger, and he muttered all sorts of dire 
imprecations under his breath. 

"How did you know?" he cried, when he had sufficiently recovered to 
speak. 

"Even the walls have ears," I said, picking up my hat. "But believe me, 
your secret will be quite safe." 

I left him still staring at the prints. 

Shortly afterwards I heard he had completely destroyed his half-finished 
apparatus. There was no doubt that the great John Nevil was sorely vexed 
with Will Goldston. I thought it a pity he had acted so childishly, for the 



illusion was most ingenious, and would have been a great success. 

But my greatest triumph in this respect concerns Houdini, who guarded 
his secrets more jealously than any magician I ever met. He had an 
excellent opening trick in which he called a committee of the audience on 
to the stage. After his mouth had been carefully examined, he apparently 
swallowed two dozen loose needles and several yards of cotton. Then he 
took a drink from a tumbler of water. The climax was reached when he 
produced the cotton from his mouth with the twenty four needles threaded 
on it. This was one of Harry's most baffling tricks, and incidentally, one of 
his favourites. 

I told him exactly how he concealed the duplicate needles and cotton in 
his mouth, and in what manner, he hid them from the eyes of the 
examining committee. Houdini became exceedingly angry, and demanded 
that I should tell him how I came by my knowledge. But I preferred to 
keep my secret. 

Things got to such a pitch that several well known illusionists employed a 
detective to shadow me. They were determined at all costs to discover 
how their secrets leaked out. But when they found I attended at my office 
and carried out my regular business routine each day, they became more 
perplexed than ever. 

There is now no reason why I should not make the truth known. I have 
had my laughs, and I feel it is time the "spy" theory was exploded for 
ever. It is pure fiction. Never at any time have I bribed information, or 
broken into the workshops of my brother magicians. 

My sole means of getting information wasprofessional jealousy. 
Magicians, as a whole are a highly jealous race. Thus, if Willie Smith's 
handkerchief illusion is better than Fred Jones' rice bowls, then there is 
bound to be bad feeling on the part of Fred. Consequently he is only too 
eager to probe into Willie's secrets, and, if possible, expose them. And so 
Fred comes to Will Goldston with excitement dancing in his eyes. 

"Do you know how Willie does his handkerchiefs?" he asks. "Well, it's 
like this " And he goes on to give me the full details of Willie's wonderful 
trick. "You can publish that in your next book, can't you?" he says, 
hopefully. 

That is my secret. Of course, my own knowledge as an inventor of 




magical apparatus has helped me considerably in putting two and two 
together. But my so-called "spies" were none other than the very 
magicians who wondered how I knew their tricks! 

In conclusion, I would like to point out that although, from time to time, I 
have published many volumes containing magical secrets, I have always 
attempted to give impartial treatment to friend and foe alike. I have a 
reputation for "smelling out" secrets, but, so far as I know, not for unfair 
play. 

I have never written books from a commercial standpoint. My sole idea is 
to preserve a record of the illusions of my time, to be passed down to the 
magicians of the future. It is a fact that many of the cleverest members of 
my profession have selfishly carried their secrets to the grave. Houdini 
and Chung Ling Soo are cases in point. That is not fair play. Magic must 
live after its creators have passed on. I feel I have a duty to perform, and 
trust that, after my death, others will be found to carry on the work that I 
have started. 
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MY QUICKEST VANISH. 


SEVEN years ago, I had an extraordinary adventure in Paris. We have all 

of us read at some time or another of the hand-to-mouth existence of the 
French apaches, of their crudeness and brutality, and disregard for human 
life. I, for one, put these stories down as figments of the imaginative 
minds of fiction writers, and certainly never imagined I should be mixed 
up in an affray that might well have ended in my death. 

In the course of my visit to the French capital, I decided to call on an old 
friend of mine, a noted and much respected lawyer. He greeted me as only 
a Frenchman can, but told me regretfully that a previous appointment 
would necessitate his absence from town that evening. Then an idea struck 
him. 

"I must go to my friends to dinner. But you will come as well—yes? They 
are very rich, and I am sure you will enjoy the private circus which my 
friend runs for the enjoyment of his guests. Most decidedly you must 
come." 

I suggested that as an uninvited guest I should not be very welcome, but 
my doubts were swept aside. 

"You do not know my friend as I do. You are connected with the stage, 
and that is enough. You must show him some of your tricks. I am sure he 
will be greatly amused." 

And so I went. To this day I do not know the location of our destination, 
except that it lay twenty minutes' taxi ride west of the Arc de Triomphe. 
Sufficient to say that the house was the most magnificent private residence 
that I have ever entered. I was afterwards told it had belonged to a wealthy 
nobleman in the days before the Revolution. 

















I was introduced to my host and to several of the guests, of which there 
were many. We took our places at dinner, and I noticed everyone was in 
evening dress. The food was excellent, and my attempts to speak French 
to a young and exceedingly pretty lady at my side kept the party in roars 
of laughter. Altogether a very enjoyable meal. 

The subsequent circus astounded me. There were clowns and performing 
animals, columbines and bare-back riders—all for the amusement of a 
handful of overgrown children! I suppose it takes all sorts to make a 
world, but I could not help thinking of the impossibility of such a 
performance in England. Imagine two or three dozen of our aristocracy 
clapping their hands at the antics of a clown rolled up in a carpet! 

But time was progressing, and when I heard a nearby clock strike 
midnight, I hinted to my friend that I would like to leave. He urged me to 
stop, but I pleaded I had an early train to catch in the morning, and was 
anxious to be up betimes. I bade farewell to my host, and after receiving 
instructions as to my best way home, took a regretful departure. 

The night air was chilling, and I stepped out at a smart pace towards town, 
hoping to pick up a taxi en route. I had not got more than a hundred yards 
from the house when I paused to light a cigarette. It was then that I heard 
footsteps. 

I am not a man who is easily frightened, but those footsteps sent a chill 
down my spine. There was something uncanny about them,-they 
slithered! There seemed to be not one or two, but several people. The lane 
in which I found myself was dark and gloomy, and the overhanging trees 
shut out what little moonlight there was. I glanced quickly over my 
shoulder, and the footsteps stopped. 

"Will Goldston," I said to myself. "You must walk a little quicker." 

I quickened my stride, and the footsteps started again. Flippety-flop—just 
like so many feet in soft rubber shoes. They were getting nearer although I 
was doing a steady six miles an hour. I consoled myself with the thought 
that every pace brought me nearer civilisation. 

Still they came—flippety flop, flippety flop, nearer still. 


Who can they be?" I thought. "It sounds like an army! 



By this time I had almost broken into a run, but the sounds behind me 
were gaining, gaining all the time. Suddenly they quickened and I realised 
they were only a few yards behind me. 

I turned-and only just in time. The gleaming blade of a knife swept past 
my shoulder, and I heard a muttered oath in French. There were six or 
seven men and women crowding in on me, the most vile looking creatures 
I have ever set eyes on. They were dirty and unkempt, and their clothes 
smelt like a garbage yard. The faces might well have come from a 
Chamber of Horrors. 

I didn't stop to think. I just ran. To the right was a sharp turning, and down 
this I speeded like a man possessed. Luckily for me, I was pretty fleet of 
foot. I had got a start of a few feet, and although I dared hot look back, I 
prayed inwardly that this might get wider with every step I took. The 
slithering steps behind told me that my pursuers were still after me, and I 
remember wondering if the gentleman with the knife was leading the way, 
or whether one of his less violent brothers (if any) had taken the lead. 

Suddenly I saw a taxi. What is more, it was a moving taxi. I made one 
final burst and reached the door. 

"Allez!" was all I could gasp to the bewildered driver. Fortunately, he 
understood my danger. As I sank back on the cushions, we shot forward at 
a speed that in other circumstances I should have considered suicidal. On 
this occasion it saved my life. 
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A CONFESSION BY WILL GOLDSTON. 


I HAVE a confession to make, a confession of a foolhardy escapade of 

twenty-five years ago. In those far-off days I was young and irresponsible, 
and had not got that feeling of respect for others which the passing years 
have taught me. I was determined to get as much fun as possible from life, 
and it did not occur to me that in so doing I might be causing considerable 
discomfiture and annoyance to my fellow creatures. 

I have laughed many times over this episode, but one must not assume 
that I have entirely lost my sense of shame. I have done my best to make 
amends, as I will tell you later. What, then, was my crime? Is Will 
Goldston a murderer, a thief, a blackmailer? No, he is none of these 
things. 

In August, 1904 I was stopping at a small hotel near Lime Street, 
Liverpool. It was my custom to take my meals in the restaurant attached to 
the hotel, and as I was well known to the management, I was always 
assured of good food and prompt attention to my orders. One day, as I was 
taking lunch, the newspaper propped up against the cruet, I heard the rattle 
of a money box at my side, and a pleasant, soft-toned voice said, "Can you 
spare something, please?" 

I looked up. Before me was a Salvation Army lassie, dressed in the 
regulation uniform of blue tunic and skirt. She had rosy cheeks, fair hair 
which peeped from beneath the brim of her poke bonnet, and large, blue 
eyes which looked straight into mine. 

"Please help us," she said. "It's Self-Denial Week." 


I slipped a shilling into the box. 















"I'm always glad to help a good cause," I remarked, straightening my tie. 
"But to be quite honest, I don't know much about the Salvation Army." 

"Your money won't be wasted," replied the girl, making as though to 
move to the next table. 

"Wait a minute," I said, anxious not to lose her company. "Tell me about 
the Army." 

"There is nothing much to tell. We try to do good, that is all." 

"I suppose you are all very good people, Aren't you?" 

"Some of us have been bad, but we have heard the call." 

"Heard the call? Oh yes, I know. You hear the call, and then join the 
Army, is that it?" 

"Yes." 

I was beginning to enjoy myself. This was going to be a delightful leg 
pull. I cleared my throat, and lowered my eyes to the plate. 

"Is it possible for a really wicked man to hear the call?" 

"Of course. But why do you ask? 

"Because I am a wicked man," I replied in hushed tones. "I have led a 
terrible life." 

"What have you done? 

"I could never tell you." 

"But why—oh!" And the girl turned crimson. There was silence for a few 
seconds. 

"It is not too late," she continued presently. "Why not join us? 


I am too wicked. 



But we want sinners. 


"If you mean that, I will come." 

She seemed genuinely concerned for me, and told me exactly where to 
find the Army Hall. There was a meeting on the following evening at 
seven o'clock. I said I should be pleased to attend, and the good girl, 
satisfied at having done her duty by me, turned to resume her collection. 

On the following evening, I kept my appointment to the second. There 
was a large crowd present when I arrived, and after being enrolled by the 
Captain in charge, I was introduced to everyone in turn. At first there was 
some hymn singing, accompanied by a time-worn harmonium. This was 
followed by several speeches, to which we listened in respectful silence. 
Altogether, I found it rather boring. 

Finally, however, my opportunity came. The Captain regretfully 
announced that Mr. Blank had been taken suddenly ill They trusted he 
would soon be well again and it was to be hoped that his enforced absence 
would not disorganise the band in which his services as bass drummer 
were much appreciated. 

"Now for some fun," I thought. I sprang to my feet. Everyone stared at 
me. 

"Excuse me, Captain. You say your bass drummer is ill?" 

"Yes, my friend." 

"May I offer my services whilst he is away?" 

"Thank you. But perhaps you have never played before?" 

"Oh, yes. I was once bass drummer to a big band up in London." Needless 
to say, I had never handled drumsticks in my life. 

"That is splendid. Perhaps you will attend the band practice after the 
meeting." 

I found the rehearsal most thrilling. Although musical ability was never 
one of my strong points, I joined in with a gusto which, astonished even 
mvself. 



"Onward, Christian Soldiers. Boom! 

Boom!! Boom!!! 

Marching—Boom!--on to war. Boom! 

Boom!! " 

And so we went on. At length we stopped. 

"You're not quite so good as Mr. Blank," said the Captain doubtfully. 
"Still, I think you'll do. But don't bang so loud unless there’s a lot of heavy 
traffic about." 

"Alright, sir. You see, I'm used to a pretty heavy band." 

"Yes, quite." 

I was served out with a uniform, which I assumed had been made for Mr. 
Blank. The following day was a Sunday, and we were to have a big outing 
round the slums. In the circumstances, it was thought advisable to give me 
my clothing immediately. 

It was not till I reached the hotel that I found that the indisposed Mr. 

Blank was a man of unusually large stature. The cap fitted well. I tried it 
on at various angles and watched myself in the mirror. The effects were 
pleasing. 

But the uniform was a distinct failure. The sleeves of the coat were a good 
three inches too long, and the trousers arranged themselves concertina 
fashion round my ankles. I overcame the difficulty by turning back the 
sleeves and making an extra large turn-up to the trousers. This was a vast 
improvement. 

My exit from the hotel caused a mild sensation on the Sunday evening. I 
took no notice of the smirks and smiles which greeted my appearance, but 
walked briskly round to the hall, faintly humming a few hymn tunes. Here 
I found myself distinctly unpopular. It appeared that my drum playing had 
not met with the full hearted approval of the rest of the band. For this I 
might have been forgiven, but the hostile atmosphere was quickly 
renewed by my quaint appearance. 

I was given a huge leather apron which stretched almost to my toes, and 
we started out. On the whole, I flatter myself I did well that evening. Now 




and again, I made a mistake and banged in the wrong place, but, as a 
beginner, I might have done far worse. At the corner of Scotland Road, 
that terrible slum quarter of Liverpool, I caused some disorder in the 
procession by dropping a drumstick. However, we moved on again, and 
finally stopped outside a public house in Christian Street. 

I was glad of the rest, for my exertions had made me hot and tired. We 
sang a few hymns and my lady friend of the previous day made a speech. 
By the time she had finished I was feeling much refreshed. The Captain 
evidently noticed this. 

"You might go round the public house with the 'War Cry,’" he said. 

"I'd sooner make a speech," I suggested. "I have something of importance 
to say." 

His face fell. 

"Oh-er, alright," he said. 

I made a speech. I made a long speech. I spoke for twenty minutes on the 
evils of drink. I had a reputation in those days as as an impromptu 
speaker, and I felt at the top of my form. Drink, I said, was the curse of 
Liverpool, the curse of England, the curse of the world. My audience was 
interested, and I felt I was speaking well. 

But all good things must end. After twenty minutes, my throat and tongue 
were parched. I decided I had said enough. 

"And now, brethren," I concluded, "I must leave you to fight out the battle 
for yourselves. I have merely pointed out the path you should take. I feel I 
have not yet said enough, but my mouth is dry. I cannot go on. Excuse me, 
therefore, while I have a pint of beer." And I pushed my way through the 
crowd to the saloon bar of the public house. 

I had my drink, and peeped through the curtained windows. There seemed 
to be some sort of disturbance outside. I decided it would be wiser if I 
slipped off quietly to the hotel, and sent the uniform back by messenger 
on the following day. 

That is my confession. I heaped ridicule on the Salvation Army, a body of 
men and women who strive to do good in the world, and whose courage 



could never be doubted, no matter what one might think of their religious 
outlook. But I have done my best to atone for my crime. Every year since 
that date I have made a special donation to the Army during Self-Denial 
Week. 

End of Sensational Tales of Mystery Men. 
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Trick 1: 

To name a card that a person may draw 
from behind the back. 

Trick 2: 

To tell how many and what cards a person 
may draw from behind the back. 

Trick 3: 

To let a person think of a card that they see 
as you run them over; and then to make that 
person place the card they are thinking of in 
their pocket without knowing it. 

Trick 4: 

To run the cards over behind the back and 
name any card you may be asked to stop on. 
Trick 5: 

To tell how far from the top any card is that 
may be called for. 

A Mind Reading Trick 
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THE SYSTEM 


In stacking the cards lay the 6 of hearts down face up, the 9 of 
spades on top of the 6 of hearts and so on to the end, reading 
across. 


Hearts 

Spades 

Diamonds 

6 

9 

Queen 

5 

8 

Jack 

4 

7 

10 

3 

6 

9 

2 

5 

8 

Ace 

4 

7 

King 

3 

B 

Queen 

2 

5 

Jack 

Ace 

4 

10 

King 

3 

9 

Queen 

2 

8 

Jack 

Ace 

7 

10 

King 


Clubs 

2 

Ace 

King 

Queen 

Jack 

10 

9 

8 

? 

6 

5 

4 

3 


After having stacked the cards according to the above system, the 
novice should next become con, versant with the rules on the 
following page. 

NOTE: The joker does not enter into 
this system. 
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RULES 

RULE 1—"Shuffling" 


In shuffling never riff or mix cards in. A person may take as 
many as they like from one side and place them on the other. As 
long as you do not take cards from the center of the pack, but 
keep shifting cards from one side to the other, it will not affect 
the system. 

This is what is called a false shuffle and with a very little practice 
a person is able to fool the best of them. 


RULE 2 "Numerical Value" 

Every card has a numerical value, viz.: Ace, 1; then 

2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9 and 10 in their order; Jack, 11; Queen, 12; and 

King, 13. 


RULE 3-"Position" 

Every card is three numbers apart, as will be seen by a careful 
study of the system, viz.: 6-9Queen, (12) 2-5-8 Jack, (11), etc. 


RULE 4—"Position as to Suits" 

Every card of the same denomination is thir, teen cards apart and 
runs in the same order of suits as in the system, viz.: Hearts, 
Spades, Dia. monds, Clubs. 
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TRICK 1 

To name a card that a person may draw from behind the back. 

Spread the cards out behind the back in such a manner that when 
the card is drawn you can separate the deck at the point bringing 
the two parts in front of you and placing the upper half 
underneath. 

In that way you know that the card the person has drawn should 
be the one following the bottom card, so that by glancing at the 
bottom card, adding three to it, and calling the suit that fop lows 
the bottom card, you will name the card drawn. 

EXAMPLE—A person draws a card and on making the shift in 
front, you find that the bottom card is the nine of diamonds. 

You then add three to nine, which is twelve or the Queen ( Rule 
3), and call it the Queen of Clubs, as Clubs follow Diamonds, and 
you will have named the card drawn. 
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TRICK 2 

To tell how many and what cards a person may draw from 
behind the back. 

Place cards behind you as in trick one, and make same shift as in 
trick one. Look at bottom card and at the card of the same suit on 
or nearest the top. 

Subtract the number of the suit card on or rearest the top from 
that of the same suit as the bottom card, multiply the result by 
four and subtract the number of cards, including the suit card on 
top, and the result will be the number of cards drawn. 

EXAMPLE—On making the shift you find the bottom card to be 
the 12 or Queen of Clubs; on looking at the top you find the third 
card to be the 7 of Clubs, which makes the problem as follows: 7 
from 12 is 5, 4 times 5 is 20; 3 from 20 is 17, or the number of 
cards drawn. 

In case the card on the bottom is smaller than the one at the top of 
the same suit, add 13 to the bottom card and proceed as per 
example. 
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TRICK 3 

To let a person think of a card that they see as you run them 
over; and then to make that person place the card they are 
thinking of in their pocket without knowing it. 

Hold the deck squarely in the palm of the left hand in such a 
manner that you can bend the cards toward you with the fingers 
of the right hand, then let them slip back easily one at a time, but 
very fast, being careful to stop or hesitate on one card longer than 
the rest; in that way you impress that One card on the person's 
mind, and it becomes the card they are thinking of. 

And, of course, by watching closely you know the card even 
better than the person with whom you are doing the trick. 

Next get the card that they have seen to a position fourth from the 
top. 

You then place cards in left hand again with their face toward the 
person with whom you are doing the trick, and with the thumb of 
your right hand you lightly slip up the top card so the person can 
see its face, and ask if that is their card, to which they, of course, 
answer "No." You then draw the card off the deck (backward) 
and showing it to them for the second time ask them if they are 
sure it is not their card, and at the same time ask them to place it 
in their pocket. Repeat the same operation with the next card, 
showing the person this card twice also. 

By the time they have placed the second card in their pocket they 
will have about made up their mind that they have you stuck, 
which impression it is well to give them also in your talk, such as 
half admitting that you may have made a mistake. 

But after you have shown him the third card, instead of handing 
him that one, let the thumb drop on the next card underneath 
(which you know is his card), and as you draw the card back that 







you have just shown him, you draw out and hand him the card he 
is thinking of—this time without showing it to him the second 
time and which he will invariably put in his pocket without 
looking at it. 

After he has the card in his pocket you can carry him along as far 
as you like. 
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TRICK 4 

To run the cards over behind the back and name any card you 
may be asked to stop on. 

Place cards behind the back, first taking notice what the bottom 
card is. 

Then start with top card, add three to bottom card, call by the suit 
that follows, and in that way as you run through the deck you- 
naturally know what card you are asked to stop on, as you are 
naming them to yourself as you go along. 
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TRICK 5 

To tell how far from the top any card is that may be called for. 

A person calls for a card first find the card of the same suit that is 
nearest the bottom, sub, tract the number of the card called for 
from the number of the card of the same stat nearest the bottom, 
multiply the result by four, then sub, tract the number of cards (if 
any) below the hot, tom suit card and the result will be the 
number the card called for is from the top. 

If the suit card on or nearest the bottom is smaller than the card 
called for, add 13 and proceed 

EXAMPLE—A person calls for the 4 of Diamonds: you look at 
bottom and find that the 9 of Diamonds is the third card from the 
bottom, subtract 4 from 9, with a result of 5: multiply 5 by 4 
making 20, and subtracting 2, the number of cards below the 9 of 
Diamonds, it leaves a result of 18, which will be the number the 4 
of Dia, monds is from the top. 
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A MIND READING TRICK 
(Apparently) 

This is a very interesting trick if well done. 

First ask person to shuffle pack; then ask them to think of any 
number between 1 and 15. After they have thought of it tell them 
that you will leave the room and that while you are out they are to 
take the pack and count down from the top until they come to the 
number thought of, which card they are to look at and remember, 
but they must place cards back so that the card will be the 
number thought of from the top, then they are to call you in. 

As you come back you can get them to admit that unless you are 
a mind reader you cannot know the number thought of, and if you 
don't know the number thought of you cannot possibly know the 
card they looked at. After delivering a speech to that effect take 
the pack and say that you will leave the room once more, and 
while you are gone you would like someone to write a number 
between 15 and 20. 

This time while out of the room you take the pack and count off 
16 cards from the top, placing one on top of the other as they 
come off so that the first is on the bottom; or, in other words, 
reverse the top 16 cards and replace on top of pack; then return to 
the room and state that you will start counting from the number 
thought of and count to the number that the other person wrote 
and produce the card they look at. 

Then you ask first what number was writ, ten. If they say 17, 
your cards are all right, if 16 you must slip one of the top cards to 
the bottom, if 18 you must take one, and if 19 two from the hot 
tom and place on top; then ask what number the party thought of 
and count from that number to the number written; turn over the 
last card and it will always prove to be the card they looked at in 
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Preface 

In presenting this work on Conjuring to the magical fraternity, 
the Author hopes and feels confident that some useful new 
effects may be found, which may with advantage be added to 
the repertoire of the present day Magician, 

His best thanks are due for assistance rendered in the gathering 
together of the matter, to Messrs. Hamley Brothers, Ltd., Mr. 
Ormonde Penstone, and Mr. H. J. Holland. 

Some of the secrets, on account of their intricate nature, are 
rather difficult to explain in print, but the Author hopes that he 
has made the explanations sufficiently clear to enable a 
thorough comprehension. 
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The Vanishing Fan 


Effect. You first show a small Japanese paper fan, with which 
you fan yourself. The fan is then closed and wrapped in a sheet 
of tissue paper. A few passes are made over it and the parcel 
then torn open, when in place of the fan the parcel is seen to be 
filled with confetti, which is showered about the stage, with 
pretty effect. The vanished fan is produced from any 
convenient part of your clothing, or elsewhere as desired. 


The secret of 
this pretty and 
original trick, 
the invention of 
Mr. Ormonde 
Penstone, 
depends on the 
substitution for 
the fan of a 
hollow paper 
"fake" made to 
resemble from a 
distance the 
closed genuine 
fan. 



Fig. 1-Pattern for Making "Fake" Fan A<U1, 

To make this paper "fake" proceed as follows:— First make a 
piece of wood the same shape and size as the fan is when it is 
closed. This is to be used as a pattern over which you are to 
make the imitation fan (see figure 1). Cut a piece of stiff, white 
drawing paper a little larger than required, then mould it round 
the wooden pattern, fastening down the edges with strong gum 
or glue. Before the larger end is closed remove the pattern and 
fill the hollow space with confetti, afterwards closing up the 
end. Now with water colours paint this paper shape to resemble 







as much as possible the genuine fan in closed condition. The 
edges of the folds can be imitated by drawing lines with pen 
and Indian ink in the proper position. 

As one of these "fakes" will have to be made each time the 
trick is to be performed, it will be best to select a fan that can 
be quickly and easily imitated. Also, to save time, make a 
number of "fakes" at one time. 

To perform 
the trick 
the 

imitation 
fan is put 
under the 
back edge 
of the 
table, 
where it is 
held by a 
clip or 
elastic 

Fig. 2--1. Tissue Paper 2. "Fake" u n j 

3. Bag for Fan fastened to 

the under side of the table. About two inches of the handle part 
is allowed to project from the back edge of the table for a 
purpose to be explained later. A bag of black cloth is fixed to 
the under side of the table under the paper "fake," held in a 
horizontal position by means of a piece of string attached to the 
bottom of tile bag and fastened to a screw-eye in the table. On 
the table, just over where the "fake" is, lay a sheet of tissue 
paper folded in four in such a manner that both "fake" and 
paper can be lifted together by the right hand. (See figure 2.) 

In showing the trick the fan is first shown open, then closed. It 
is now held between the fingers of the right hand in such a 
manner that when picking up the tissue paper with the same 
hand the genuine fan can be slipped into the bag under the 
table, the imitation one taking its place in the hand. 

The above movement if quietly and smoothly made cannot be 
detected, and though it is impossible to describe in print the 

































exact way in which the movement should be made, the correct 
method may be easily found by a little experimenting. 

All that remains to be done now is to wrap the "fake," thought 
by the audience to be the fan, in the tissue paper, afterwards 
tearing it open, showing that the fan has apparently vanished, 
the flying confetti making a very charming effect. Squeeze the 
paper into a ball. Finally a duplicate of the vanished fan is 
produced from wherever desired. A close study of the 
illustration will make all clear. 
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The Fountain of Fire 

This is a very pretty addition to the ordinary fire bowl 
production. It is the invention of Mr. Ormonde Penstone who 
has performed it with great success at some of the principal 
variety theatres in England. 

Effect. After the bowl has been produced in the ordinary way 
from the folds of a flag or handkerchief, it is put on a stand on 
the stage. Then a beautiful fountain of coloured sparks springs 
from the centre of the bowl and continues for some few 
seconds, producing a most enchanting and fairy-like effect, 
which is very much increased in brilliancy if the stage lights be 
lowered during the display. 

Explanation. A hole is made in the centre of an ordinary Fire 
Bowl, to which is fastened (on the inside of the bowl) a short 
piece of metal tubing which projects up nearly level with the 
top of the bowl. 



Fig. 3-Section of Fire Bowl 


The purpose of the tubing is to prevent the chemicals used for 
producing the fire from issuing through the hole in the bottom 
of the bowl. (See figure 3.) 

The stand on which the bowl is placed may be either a tripod, 
which is best for stage purposes, or a smaller stand, with a 
heavy base to counterbalance the weight of the bowl, for 











setting on a table, for 
drawing-room 
exhibition. Figure 4 
represents the top 
portion of the stand, the 
bottom portion can be 
designed to suit one's 
own taste. "A" is a short 
piece of brass tubing in 
which a firework 
composed of iron 
filings, etc., is placed. 
Before putting the 
firework in the tube the 
paper "touch" is torn 
away exposing the powder. In place of the ordinary "touch" a 
piece of "quick match," about an inch long, is inserted in the 
top of the firework, first fraying the end that will project from 
the top so that it will the more easily catch fire. "B" is a kind of 
small bowl fitted to the top of the stand in which to set the 
larger bowl, the tube "A" containing the firework comes up 
through the tube in the bottom of the bowl, the flames catch the 
quick match, which in turn ignites the firework. It will be 
understood that the tube in the bottom of the bowl must be 
much wider than the tube "A" of the stand. 

Roman candles can be used in place of the above-mentioned 
firework, when instead of a fountain of sparks coloured balls of 
fire will be thrown out of the bowl into the air. 



A. Tube to hold Firework 
B. Support for Bowl 
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New Candle and Handkerchief 
Illusion 

This is a pretty little trick of my own invention which can be 
introduced with good effect into a series of handkerchief 
manipulations. 

Effect. A brass candlestick of the old fashioned "pillar" pattern 
is stood upon a plate. The candle in it is then lighted. A silk 
handkerchief is now vanished, being apparently passed into the 
flame of the candle, then through the candle and down the 
pillar of the candlestick. On lifting the latter the handkerchief is 
discovered on the plate beneath the base of the stick. 

The secret depends upon the wire piston which is always found 
to run through the old fashioned candlesticks for the purpose of 
pushing up the candle when burnt low. To perform the 
experiment the piston is pushed up as far as it will go. A silk 
handkerchief is then bundled up into a small compass and 
squeezed into the hollow base of the candlestick. A candle is 
then stuck with a few drops of the melted wax on top of the 
piston. 

A plate is first shown and set on the seat of a chair. The 
candlestick is brought forward and put on to the plate. The 
candle is removed, shown, then returned to the stick. When 
replacing the candle it is pushed well down into the holder, thus 
forcing the piston downward, which action releases the 
handkerchief from the position in which it was placed, it drops 
on to the plate still hidden by the base of the candlestick. A 
duplicate handkerchief is vanished and apparently passed under 
the candlestick; upon lifting same the first handkerchief is seen 
lying on the plate. 
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New and Novel Watch 
Manipulation 

This is a series of new and novel manipulations with watches 
invented and arranged by Mr. Ormonde Penstone. When neatly 
presented they produce a most puzzling and mystifying effect. 

To prepare for the trick three imitation watches 
exactly alike are required.* (* Messrs. Hamley 
Bros, sell a special imitation watch made for 
magical purposes.) No. 1 is unprepared. No. 2 
has the ring where the chain is put very loose 
so that it will swing easily from one side to the 
3 other. No. 3 has a piece of black tape fastened 
to the ring and at the bottom of the watch a 
metal bar is soldered, to which is attached a 
piece of braid elastic three quarters of an inch 
in width and seven to eight inches in length. To 
the opposite end of the elastic a swivel hook is 
sewn. (See figure 5. "A" is the tape, "B" the 
elastic and "C" the swivel.) At the back of the 
trousers on the right side just below where the 
back pocket is usually placed, a special pocket 
is made with the mouth downwards of the same 
material as the trousers, just large enough to 
comfortably hold a watch. Through the bottom 
of this pocket in the centre a hole one inch in 
width is made. Opposite to the hole at the top of the trousers an 
"eye" or a small ring is sewn. 

To perform the trick watch No. 1 is put on the swivel of a 
hanging watch guard, not a chain, and placed in the right vest 
pocket, the guard and pendant hanging down in front. Next to 
the first watch in the same pocket, but nearer to the centre of 











vest, place watch No. 2. The pocket must be just deep enough 
to allow the rings of the watches to hang outside over the edge 
of the pocket. 

Watch No. 3 is put 
into the special pocket 
at the back of the 
trousers, the elastic 
being pulled through 
the hole in the bottom 
of the pocket, the 
swivel is then hooked 
to the eye or ring at 
the top of the trousers. 
The elastic should be 
just long enough to 
keep the watch 
concealed in the 
pocket without 
stretching. (See figure 


After the watches have been disposed of as above described, 
and you are ready to commence the manipulations, first place 
both hands to the pocket containing the two watches; with the 
right hand take out the watch on the guard, at the same time 
with the left hand secretly clip between the roots of the thumb 
and first finger the loose ring of watch No. 2, bringing it in that 
manner out of the pocket. The above is a perfectly natural 
movement as you usually use both hands to take out your 
watch to see the time. 

You look at the watch, put it to your ear, shake your head to 
audience as much as to say that it has stopped. Place the watch 
No. 1, in the left hand with watch No. 2. The audience see one 
watch only. Then pretending to take watch No. 1 off the swivel 
No. 2 is shown and No. 1 put back in the pocket with the guard, 
the audience of course thinking it is only the guard you put 
back again. The right hand is now put into the trousers pocket, 
presumably for the watch key but really to bring out one of the 
noisy watch-winding "fakes." 



Fig. 6-- Watch in special pocket in 
back of trousers 


Pretend to wind up the watch, the unusual noise made by the 








winder causing considerable amusement. Replace the winder in 
the pocket. Put the watch to your ear, and appear to be satisfied 
that it is going all right, which you soon prove to be correct as 
the watch is apparently placed in the right hand but really 
retained in the left band clipped by the ring between the roots 
of the thumb and first finger. Both hands are then apparently 
shown empty by means of the change-over palm, which is 
easily done by swinging the loose ring over from one side to 
the other and clipping it between the thumb and finger of either 
hand. Up to the present it has not been possible to perform the 
above sleight with a watch, but now the watch having a loose 
ring the difficulty has thus been overcome. With the right hand 
produce the watch from the back of the left hand. Now draw 
the watch once or twice through the left hand from top to 
bottom, finally gripping the ring between the thumb and finger, 
but this time the watch is left hanging at the back of the left 
hand, the hand being closed as if containing the watch, then 
slowly opened and shown empty. 

The hands are then rubbed together palm to palm, and finally 
bringing the right palm over the back of the left hand, taking 
the watch into the right hand where it is held by being clipped 
between the thumb and finger, the hand still appearing to be 
empty. The watch is then produced from behind the left knee. 
The above is a very deceptive pass. It is rather difficult to 
correctly describe though fairly easy to execute. 

The watch is now held by the ring openly in the right hand. The 
left hand is held wide open pointing off the stage. Swing the 
watch into the left hand which closes over it. Take the watch 
back again in the right hand as before, and repeat the 
movement, but this time the watch is allowed to fall to the back 
of the left hand where it is held by being clipped by the ring 
between thumb and finger, the hand closed as if containing it. 
The watch is now apparently vanished. 

Turning with your extreme right to the audience, put your right 
hand under coat and pull watch No. 3 out of the special pocket 
in the trousers, showing it, and apparently taking it in the right 
hand but really letting it slip back again into the pocket where it 
is drawn by the elastic as soon as released. During the above 
movements you have got rid of watch No. 2 into the left 
trousers pocket. Pretend to place the watch supposed to be in 



the right hand into the left hand, then show that hand empty, 
the right hand being meanwhile held rather stiff. 

Pretend to make the change-over palm once or twice. (Do this 
as clumsily as possible until someone shouts out that the watch 
is in the other hand, then show both hands unmistakably 
empty.) The guard is then slowly withdrawn from the pocket 
showing watch No. 1, presumably the one just vanished, 
attached to it. The latter part if properly done will be a great 
surprise to the audience. To enable a person not sufficiently 
skilled in sleight of hand to perform above, a small piece of 
metal bent round and soldered to the loose ring of watch No. 2, 
then opened out V shape can be used to prevent the watch from 
falling when clipped between the finger and thumb. 
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Impromptu Card Trick 

The performer writes something on a piece of paper which he 
folds and gives to one of the spectators. A pack of cards is then 
produced, from which another spectator is asked to select a 
card. Having done so the person in charge of the paper is asked 
to see what is written on it. On the paper being opened, what 
the conjurer wrote previous to the trick is found to be the name 
of the card just selected. 

This trick is only suitable for performance at close quarters. It 
never fails to puzzle the spectators. The secret depends on a 
form of ambiguous questions. We will suppose that you have 
written on the paper the "ten of clubs." Take the pack of cards, 
a piquet pack of thirty-two cards for preference, say to the 
spectators, "Red or black"; whatever their answer is, throw 
aside the red cards, keeping the black ones in your hand. 

Repeat the same method with the suits, clubs or spades, 
throwing aside the spades. Then say "Odd or even," throwing 
aside the odd cards. Reckon the court cards as even cards. 
Spread the remaining cards in two rows of four cards each on 
the table, asking a spectator to point to one row; whichever row 
he points to discard the row that has not got the ten in it. Now 
ask him to point to one of the cards; should the ten be the one 
selected, tell the person to pick it up, asking, the spectator in 
charge of the paper to unfold it and see what is written on it. If 
the ten is not pointed to the first time repeat the procedure until 
it is either pointed to or left on the table, in the latter case finish 
the trick by, informing the audience that the card left on the 
table is the one the name of which you have previously, written 
on the paper. 

The trick should be worked smartly, giving the spectators no 
time to think; they will then imagine that they have had a 
nerfectlv free choice in the matter throughout the exceriment. 
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New Handkerchief Illusion 


The effect of this trick is as follows:— An ordinary opera hat is 
shown to be perfectly empty. Four different coloured silk 
handkerchiefs are then tied together by the corners, the knots 
are genuine and can be tied by the audience if desired. The 
handkerchiefs are then rolled up into a ball and put into the 
empty hat. Asking the audience what colour they would like 
him to produce first the performer dips his hand into the hat, 
immediately withdrawing it holding the handkerchief of the 
desired colour which is seen to be free from knots. The other 
three handkerchiefs are then drawn out in like manner in the 
order named by the audience. The hat is then shown empty. By 
way of variation, instead of tying the handkerchiefs in a string, 
any number of knots can be tied on each one. 

To perform the above surprising trick a specially prepared 
opera hat will be required. In one side of the lining, which 
should be black, a pocket is made, the opening of which should 
be in a perpendicular position, that is, running from the brim 
towards the crown. The pocket should be deep enough for the 
ball of handkerchiefs to be pushed well away from the mouth 
so that they will not show when the hat is casually shown 
empty at the conclusion of the trick. In the opposite side of the 
lining four slits are made round the side of the hat just large 
enough to take a duplicate of each of the four silk 
handkerchiefs that are to be used in the trick. To one corner of 
each of the duplicates a small blackened cork ball is sewn, 
these balls are left protruding from the slits, being black they 
cannot be seen when the hat is shown. The handkerchiefs are 
arranged round the hat so that you will know in which slit any 
particular colour is hidden. 


The working of the trick will now be clear. The handkerchiefs 
are first tied, then rolled into a ball. Under nretence of slow! 







putting the ball of handkerchiefs in the hat they are pushed into 
the pocket in the lining. When the audience call out the colours 
you take the handkerchief of that particular colour from the slit 
in the side of the lining. 

If the handkerchiefs are made of very thin silk they will not 
interfere with the closing of the hat. 
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Billiard Ball Changes to Bouquet 

The effect is so clearly indicated in the title that it is 
unnecessary for me to describe it in detail. The method of 
introducing this pretty effect is the following:— During 
manipulation the genuine billiard ball is changed for a similar 
one made of tin or brass. This metal one is hinged so as to open 
like box and lid. The inside is packed with silk folding flowers, 
which are fastened to the inside of ball by short silk ribbons. 
Under cover of a rolling movement the ball is opened, the 
flowers spreading out over it thus conceal it from view. 
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Vanish For a Number of Coins 

Effect. A number of coins are dropped singly into a borrowed 
hat, over which a handkerchief is thrown. The coins are 
commanded to vanish and on the handkerchief being removed 
the hat is seen to be empty-the coins produced from elsewhere. 

To produce the above effect a small cardboard box painted 
black is previously prepared as follows:- To each corner a 
short piece of thread is fastened, the ends are brought together 
and fastened to a black cloth button. The button is allowed to 
hang over the side of the hat away from the audience, the 
length of the threads being regulated accordingly. The box is 
secretly introduced into the hat and the coins are dropped into it 
(if desired there can be a separate division for each coin, say 
three, to prevent them from chinking when withdrawn from the 
hat) under pretence of dropping them into the hat. The 
handkerchief is placed over the hat and when it is again 
removed, the button is caught hold of under cover of it and the 
box containing the coins will be withdrawn with it. Duplicates 
of the coins are then found elsewhere according to the 
denouement of the particular trick in which the above is used as 
a vanish. Many other uses for this piece of apparatus will 
doubtless suggest themselves to the reader. 
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Tub For Live Stock Production 

The tub used is a small sized wood one painted a dead black 
inside. A metal lining is made to fit closely inside the tub. This 
is also painted black both inside and outside. 

A large tray is also required. The metal lining of the tub is 
made to fasten to the back of the tray in such a manner that it 
can be easily detached from same. The lining is loaded with a 
duck or fowl, then fastened to the back of the tray. The tub is 
shown empty, the tray being brought on by an assistant in a 
perpendicular position, with the lining behind, and used as a 
cover for the tub; of course, when it is removed the lining is left 
in the tub and the contents produced. If the lining is made with 
the bottom about two inches nearer the top than the end of the 
sides, or to rest on a ledge, etc., one or two eggs may be put 
into the tub in the first place, so that when the fowls are 
produced the eggs appear to have hatched. 
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Soup Plate and Handkerchiefs 

(Neatest Method) 

This trick is the usual one of vanishing two silk handkerchiefs 
and reproducing them from under a soup plate previously 
shown empty. 

Although it is rather an old trick, it never fails, when neatly and 
skilfully presented, to greatly please and mystify the audience. 

In the method I am about to describe will be found a way of 
getting the handkerchiefs under the plate that is very little 
known. Having performed the trick many times by this method, 
I can assure my readers that it is by far the best of any of the 
various methods known. The principal requisite is a specially 
prepared newspaper. 

Take one of the four-page halfpenny newspapers, fold it 
(doubled) into quarters, then fold again into half that size. On 
the portion that comes naturally to the back a pocket is made of 
strong paper about nine inches long by five inches in depth, the 
mouth to be about half an inch from the edge of the paper. (See 
figure 6A.) 








Fig. 6A 


Over the pocket paste a piece of paper similar to the newspaper 
used, so that an accidental exposure of that part of the paper 
will reveal nothing to the audience. The pocket should be made 
loose enough to hold two silk handkerchiefs roughly folded 
together. Four silk handkerchiefs, two red and two blue, will be 
required. In a corner of one of each colour a cork ball a quarter 
of an inch in diameter is sewn, the corner being turned down 
over the ball. A soup plate, an enamelled metal one, for 
preference, being both lighter than a china one and also 
unbreakable, is required, and a thimble vanisher, which will 
need a little explanation. It consists of a short piece of hollow 
metal, usually moulded to the shape of a finger tip. In the 
hollow space a piece of silk of the colour of the handkerchief 
intended to be vanished is glued, say, for illustration, blue. 

The false finger tip can be bought ready made at Hamley's, at 
the cost of a few shillings, where also suitable silk 
handkerchiefs can be obtained. 

To perform the trick the following preparations will need to be 
made:— Fold the two handkerchiefs without the ball in corner 
loosely together, and put them just inside the pocket at the back 
of the newspaper. Lay the paper on a chair, the pocket being 
undermost, the opening to chair back. On the paper lay the 
plate. The other two handkerchiefs are laid on the table, or, 
better still, produced by magical means. The false finger tip, 
with the piece of silk pushed well into it, is put into the right 
trousers pocket, which should be otherwise empty. First pick 
up the plate, tapping it with the wand to prove it solid; put it 












down again on the chair seat, picking up the newspaper, which 
spread out and show to the audience, being careful to keep the 
pocket always to the back. Refold the paper to its original 
condition, getting the fingers of the right hand into the pocket 
over the handkerchiefs. Now with the left hand pick up the 
plate again, transfer it, upside down, to the right hand on top of 
the paper, where it is held by the right thumb. Tap the chair 
with the wand, as if to indicate that there are no trap doors, etc. 

With the left hand take hold of the newspaper by the near side 
and pull it quickly from under plate; the fingers of the right 
hand retaining their hold on the handkerchiefs they are pulled 
out of the pocket under the plate, where they are held by the 
right hand. The paper is put on the chair seat, opened to quarter 
size, the pocket being kept undermost out of sight of the 
audience. On the paper put the plate in an inverted position; the 
handkerchiefs are left under plate. 

Now take the blue handkerchief, roll it by the corner with ball 
in between the palms of the two hands, which action will cause 
the handkerchief to be rolled into a compact ball. Pretend to 
place handkerchief in the left hand, really retaining it in the 
right hand, which finds its way into the right trousers pocket, 
pushing the handkerchief well up to the upper part of the lining. 
The false finger tip is then got on to the tip of the first finger. 

Pretend to hear some one say that the handkerchief is not in the 
left hand. The remark is generally made quite audibly by some 
"smart" member of the audience. Take the right hand out of the 
trousers pocket, bring it up to the left hand, inserting the false 
finger tip into the fist of that hand, pulling out the piece of silk 
as far as it will come, apparently proving that the handkerchief 
is still in the hand. The lining of the trousers pocket can also be 
pulled out and shown apparently empty, the handkerchief being 
pushed well up to the lining does not show itself, as that part 
does not come from the trousers. 

The handkerchief can then be vanished by one of the two 
methods following: First, after having shown the piece of silk 
projecting from the fist, it is pushed back again into the "fake" 
by the first or second finger of the right hand, the "fake" being 
carried away on the finger tip, the left hand being slowly 
opened and shown empty. _ 



Or, second, this method is accomplished with one hand only. 
The hand holding the "fake" is waved up and down; during this 
movement the first or second finger pushes in the piece of silk, 
the "fake" is then pressed on to the finger of the same hand, 
which is now shown empty. This is the more difficult of the 
two methods, but is decidedly more artistic than the first. The 
"fake" is then laid on the table in the act of picking up the 
second (red) handkerchief. 

Put the wand under the arm. Vanish the handkerchief by rolling 
into a ball and palming in the right hand after pretending to 
place in the left, the wand being seized in the same hand to 
cover the palm. Lift up the plate, showing the two duplicates 
under it, putting them in the right hand to conceal the one 
palmed there. 
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The Great Slate Mystery 

The trick known by the above title is one of the best ways of 
introducing a little thought-reading into an entertainment. 

When performed with the proper dramatic effect it creates 
more sensation and speculation on the part of the audience as to 
how it is done than any other trick or illusion in the whole art 
of magic. 

It is one of the very few tricks that can be performed 
indetectably. Even anyone knowing the full secret cannot say 
that he has seen any suspicious movements if the trick has been 
performed in a neat and insouciant manner. 

The effect, as I usually work it, is as follows:— The slate is first 
shown to be perfectly clean and free from any preparation on 
both sides. It is then wrapped in a sheet of paper and tied with a 
piece of cord and put in some prominent position on the stage, 
so that the audience can see that it is not tampered with again 
during the experiment. 

A volunteer assistant is then requested to step on to the stage to 
act on behalf of the audience. A small piece of cardboard is 
passed round amongst the audience on which an addition sum 
is written. The sum is then totalled up by the assistant on the 
stage. A few hypnotic passes are made over the assistant; the 
performer then, with as much dramatic talent as he can 
command, pretends to read the assistant's mind, finally telling 
the answer to the sum. 

The card with the sum on is burnt in the flame of a candle, a 
pistol fired over the ashes at the slate, which is then shown to 
have written on it in large figures the answer to the sum. 







The requisites for performing the above are: 


• A slate with a loose piece to match the genuine slate 
fitting inside the framework, so that it appears to be one 
of the ordinary sides. This can be bought at Messrs. 
Hamley Bros., 231, High Holborn, and 35, New Oxford 
Street, London. 

• A few sheets of paper about the size of Pearson's 
Weekly. 

• A piece of window blind cord. 

• Two pieces of stiff cardboard about three inches square. 

• Two envelopes of a size to easily contain the cards. The 
flaps should be fastened down, one of the sides being 
split open in place of the usual opening. 

• A flat cigar box, the lid of which is tacked down and the 
front side removed for a purpose to be explained later. 

• A piece of black lead pencil, a small tray, a candlestick, 
a pistol, and a piece of white chalk. 

Prepare for performing the trick as follows: On one of the cards 
put an addition sum of three lines of three figures each, then 
write the answer to the sum on one side of the slate with the 
chalk covering it with the loose false side. Put the card in one 
of the envelopes, which is then placed on top of the cigar box 
with about an inch projecting over the edge of lid, i. e., the side 
with the piece removed. On top of the envelope put the plate 
also projecting over the edge so that both the plate and 
envelope can be removed together. The box is then placed on 
the left side of the table with the open side to the back. 

The sheets of paper are laid on the front of the table at the right 
hand side. On top of the paper lay the slate, false side up. 

The second (blank) card and envelope, pencil, pistol, 
candlestick, and piece of cord, are put on any convenient part 
of the table. 

To perform the experiment, first show the slate, both sides, 
keeping the fingers over the false side to prevent it from falling 
out. 

The slate should be finally held in the left hand, the false side 



away from the audience, the fingers grasping the top edge. The 
right hand now picks up the sheets of paper, saying, "Here we 
have a few sheets of newspaper in one of which I will wrap the 
slate.' The slate is held near to the table top; undercover of 
lifting the papers the false side is allowed to drop on to the 
table, afterwards being covered by the sheets of paper, in the 
uppermost one of which the slate is wrapped. Be careful not to 
expose the figures on the slate. The parcel is then tied with the 
window blind cord and put on a chair or in any other prominent 
position where the audience can plainly see it. The volunteer 
assistant is next secured and given a seat on the stage, being 
told to watch that no one touches the slate. 

The blank card is then passed round for members of the 
audience to write an addition sum on, three persons each 
writing a line of three figures; they should be seated rather far 
apart so that they will have no chance of taking notes of the 
figures placed on the card and comparing the answer with the 
figures on the slate. Don't allow the last person too long to put 
his figures down, or he may add up the sum and find it is not 
the same as the sum you give to the assistant. The card is then 
put in the envelope. You now go back to the stage and pick up 
the plate with the right hand, between the second and third 
fingers of which you are holding the envelope. The plate and 
envelope on the cigar box are picked up together by the thumb 
and first finger, the original envelope being dropped through 
the open side into the cigar box. If this is done neatly it will 
appear quite natural. The attention of the audience can be 
diverted by asking the assistant if he is good at figures. The 
plate is then transferred to the left hand, and on it is placed the 
envelope, which is then offered to the assistant who is asked to 
add up the sum. Of course there are other changes which could 
be used in place of the above, such as the Changing Card Ladle 
or the Velvet Bag. 

After the sum has been added up by the assistant, the thought 
reading is gone through. The chief object of this is for you to 
find out if the assistant has added up the sum correctly, before 
the card is burnt. 

You of course know what the answer should be, as they are 
your own figures that are being added together. If the assistant 
says the answer is correct the card is burnt, the ashes put on the 



plate, the pistol fired over them, and the slate shown to the 
audience. Be sure that you impress well on the minds of the 
audience the answer to the sum, as if any doubt exists as to the 
correct figures after the card is burnt the value of the effect will 
be considerably lessened, if not altogether lost. 
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Improved Coin Holder 

For this improvement the magical fraternity are indebted to my 
friend Professor Hulbert. The neat working of the "catching 
money in the air" trick is greatly facilitated by using a holder of 
this description, the usual amount of fumbling necessary with 
the ordinary holders being completely obviated. 

It consists of the usual tin or brass cylinder with a movable 
partition controlled by a spiral spring. One part of the cylinder 
has soldered to it a flat piece of tin in such a position that by 
getting this flat side on to the lining of the hat, the coins are in 
the right position to be dropped one at a time into the hat. 

Another improvement is a hole cut in the tin disc on top of the 
spiral spring. When the performer feels this hole with his finger 
he knows that his supply of coins is exhausted, instead of trying 
to push a coin out of the holder after they have all been 
dropped. 
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A New Card Trick 

A plain piece of white paper is shown to be free from any 
preparation. It is then fastened by the four corners to a slate and 
wrapped in a sheet of newspaper. Three cards are selected from 
a pack and put into an envelope, which is given to a spectator 
to hold. A pistol is now fired at the envelope, in which, on 
being opened, are found three blank cards, the pips having 
apparently been shot away. The paper parcel is then opened 
when the pips of the chosen cards are seen to be scattered all 
over the sheet of white paper fastened to the slate. 

Explanation. The cards are forced. After deciding on the three 
particular cards you will force, cut the pips from three similar 
cards and paste them in scattered fashion on to a sheet of white 
paper. Now fasten the paper to one of the trick spirit slates, 
over which place the loose flap. (A description of these slates 
will be found in another part of this book under the title of "The 
Great Slate Mystery.") The piece of paper shown to the 
audience is fastened with a little seccotine to the loose flap of 
the slate. Before wrapping up the slate, get rid of the loose flap 
in the same manner as described in the trick mentioned above. 
After the cards are selected they are put into an envelope, 
which is changed by any of the well-known methods for 
another envelope containing three blank cards. The rest of the 
trick then. 
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An Original Coin Trick 

Effect. Two glass tumblers are shown. The performer then 
borrows four marked coins, which are put into one of the 
tumblers, over which a handkerchief is thrown. The tumbler is 
then placed on a plate on the table. The performer now takes 
the second tumbler in his hand, covering it with another 
handkerchief. The coins are then commanded to pass from the 
tumbler on the table into the one held by the performer This is 
then shown to have taken place, the coins being poured from 
the tumbler into the hands of the audience for identification. 

To perform this trick you need two bottomless tumblers. To 
take the place of the bottoms a watch glass a shade larger than 
the diameter of the lower part of the tumblers will be required. 
The watch glass is palmed. The tumblers are shown, but in 
such a manner that the audience cannot see that they have no 
bottoms to them. One of the tumblers is picked up, the watch 
glass being held in place at the bottom by the fingers of the 
hand holding the tumbler. Four coins are then borrowed, and 
after having been marked they are dropped into the tumbler, 
which is then covered with the handkerchief and removed on to 
the plate, leaving the watch glass and coins in the hand. With a 
little practice the hand can be moved about as if it contained 
nothing. The second tumbler is picked up and put into the hand 
containing the watch-glass and coins, which are secretly fitted 
to the bottom of tumbler. The tumbler is then covered with a 
second handkerchief, the coins commanded to pass from the 
tumbler on the table in which the audience suppose them to be, 
into the one held in the hand. Your command is then shown to 
have been apparently obeyed. The coins are handed back for 
the owners to identify the marks. 
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Handkerchief Changes to 
Streamer 

For this you require a streamer of two inches wide silk ribbon 
about twelve feet long, colour to suit taste. In one end a piece 
of wire is fixed to form a grip for the fingers. At the other end a 
small pocket is made by folding a small portion of the ribbon 
over, the opening being made at the side of same; the pocket 
should measure two inches in depth ( i.e ., the full width of 
ribbon) and about three inches in width, the opening being two 
inches wide. To facilitate the introduction of the handkerchief, 
two pieces of steel spring are fitted into the opening of the 
pocket after the fashion of the old shower of sweets trick. To 
perform the trick a silk handkerchief is taken in the left hand; in 
the right hand is palmed the ribbon, which is first rolled up 
from the bag end. Under cover of rolling the handkerchief into 
a smaller compass between the hands it is worked into pocket, 
the ribbon afterwards being thrown out with very pretty effect, 
the hands being otherwise shown empty. The above effect is 
the invention of Mr. H. J. Holland. 
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Sensational Flag Production (New 
Method) 


The method usually adopted for performing the above-named 
illusion has one great drawback in the performer having to 
leave the stage immediately before introducing the experiment, 
in order to load himself with the necessary flags and ribbons. 

After much experimenting, I have succeeded in arranging a 
method whereby the performer can come on the stage and go 
through the whole of his performance, and still do the flag trick 
as a finale to his entertainment, without having to leave the 
sight of the audience from beginning to end. 

The flags, etc., required can be purchased, either separately, or 
the trick complete ready for working. 

The following is a list of what you will need:— Three pieces of 
tissue paper, red, white, and blue. The red and white pieces to 
be nine inches square, the blue piece nine inches by twelve 
inches. 

About a gross (more or less) of the usual small paper flags of 
all nations. These are laid flat on top of each other, then rolled 
up tightly together and secured by having a small india-rubber 
band placed near the top of the roll. Take the blue piece of 
tissue paper, turn over the extra three inches of the longer part, 
under which paste the roll of small flags in such a manner that 
the other side of the paper retains a perfectly flat surface, and 
does not bulge out in any way. 

A larger size of paper flags is also required. These should be 
arranged on a spray so that they, will open out fanwise It is best 







to buy one of the ready made sprays, but if you wish to make 
one yourself you may do so by obtaining -a large Japanese 
paper fan, from which tear off the paper and paste on each rib a 
paper flag about eleven by seventeen inches in size, the flags 
hanging down, the ribs of the fan acting as staves. Of course, if 
desired, loose flags can be used, but when they are fastened in a 
spray, they are much easier to handle and show to much better 
advantage. 

A throw-out coil of paper ribbon. 

Two large silk flags about three feet by six feet, with the usual 
telescopic staves. The staves should be made from very thin 
metal tubing so as to be as light as possible, in order that the 
weight will not drag the coat out of place when the flags are in 
the breast pocket. 

The flags work best if, instead of fastening them to the staves 
in the usual way, the staves are put inside a large hem made in 
the top of each flag. The best way of doing this is, instead of 
making the hem in the flag itself, to have sewn on to the side of 
each flag an extra piece of silk. The flags should only be 
fastened to the staves at each end of the hems, the remainder 
being left free so that they will not interfere with the working 
of the staves inside. The coat also needs to be specially 
prepared for this method of working the trick. 

The ordinary dress coat is not worn, but one of the short dinner 
or smoking jacket variety. A large deep pocket is put into the 
coat at each side of the breast, extending under the arms, the 
opening being horizontal. Each pocket to be about eight or nine 
inches in width and about twelve inches in depth. To the lining 
of the coat on the left side a cyclist's trousers clip is sewn, 
opening downwards, level with the thigh, and about six inches 
from the bottom edge of coat. 

To prepare for performing the trick proceed as follows:— Lay 
the three pieces of tissue paper on the table or on a chair, the 
blue piece with the flags pasted in it undermost. 

The throw-out coil should be blackened with ink all over the 
outside. Fasten a wire loop large enough to easily admit the 



thumb, to the end of the coil, so that it can be suspended from 
the clip under the coat, and being black it cannot be seen 
should the coat accidentally fly open. Take the spray of flags, 
close it, now roll up the flags from the bottom on to the closed 
spray, not round it. Make a bag-like arrangement of black silk 
about four inches deep to go over the top part of the spray, so 
that it will not be seen projecting out of the pocket under coat. 

It is put in the pocket with the handle part downwards. 

Spread the two large silk flags flat on the table, putting the 
staves parallel to each other. Close in the staves, also bottom 
part of flags to correspond with part near staves. Fold the flags 
towards staves in large pleats up to within eighteen inches of 
the staves, then complete by rolling the rest on to, not round the 
staves. Wrap a piece of black silk loosely round the top of the 
bundle formed, in such a manner that it will not interfere with 
the throwing-out of the flags. In this condition they are put into 
the left breast pocket, with the handles of staves downwards. 
After the above preparations have been made the trick is ready 
to be performed. Proceed as follows:— 

Pick up the three pieces of tissue paper, still keeping the blue 
piece behind the other two pieces. Separate them with the left 
band, waving each piece in the air, being careful not to expose 
the back of the blue piece. Squeeze the paper into a ball, with 
both hands breaking out the roll of flags, work off the india- 
rubber ring, gradually developing the roll and dropping the 
flags to the floor. You are now standing with the left side to 
audience. Continue to shake the flags apart with the right hand, 
the left dropping to the side. Turn gradually round to the left; 
when the left hand is out of sight of the audience, take the 
opportunity of gaining possession of the throw-out coil from 
under the coat; a sharp downward pull will release it from the 
clip. 

Turn back again towards the right, dropping the flags about the 
stage as you do so; when you are turned so that the back of the 
left hand is towards the audience, bring it up to the right hand, 
and turning again to the left, break the thread or paper band 
securing the coil, put the right thumb through the loop, after the 
last flag has been dropped; with the right hand throw the coil 
up above your head, quickly gathering it in again with the, 
same hand. 



The left hand, meanwhile finds its way to the right breast 
pocket, bringing out the spray of flags and putting them into the 
right hand behind the paper ribbons; the right hand takes hold 
of them at the top, and the left hand taking them by the handle 
part, pulls the spray out of the black silk bag which is retained 
in the right hand, the flags are then brought up over the ribbons, 
and the spray gradually opened, again turning round to the 
right; by the time the left side is turned to audience the spray 
should be fully opened. 

The ribbons are then transferred to the left hand, leaving the 
right hand free to take the two large flags from the left breast 
pocket under cover of the spray; as soon as the right hand 
secures the bundle which is in the pocket, both hands make a 
quick upward movement to the right, the left band raising the 
spray and ribbons level with the head, the right hand bringing 
up the two large flags and putting them at the back of the spray 
where they are held by the left thumb the right band then takes 
hold of the handles of the staves which will now be hanging 
down among the ribbons. (If the handles are covered with cloth 
to match the ribbons they will not be seen.) The spray and 
ribbons are thrown over to the left on to the floor, the large 
flags spreading out together behind the falling spray and 
ribbons. The left hand takes the hindermost flag from the right 
hand, the latter bringing the front flag round to the right. After 
waving the flags across each other once or twice, bow off 
amidst the tremendous applause that this splendid finale 
invariably brings forth. 

Two other Methods of Obtaining the First Load of Flags. 

The small flags are rolled up tightly and wrapped in a piece of 
tissue paper; the bottom end is screwed round the staves. 

Before closing in the top fill the empty space with confetti, the 
edges of the paper then being turned down and fastened with a 
little gum. The parcel is now put just inside the vest opening on 
the right side. 

Come forward with a sheet of white tissue paper, tear it in 
halves, asking the audience which part you shall use for the 
trick, throwing away the discarded portion. Now walk up to the 
table on which a candle should be burning. Standing with the 



right side to the audience light the paper by the flame of the 
candle; under cover of doing so, the left hand obtains the 
bundle of flags from the vest. The hands are brought together, 
the paper allowed to burn away as far as convenient. Break the 
tissue paper parcel, bringing the hands up level with the mouth. 
The confetti is blown out with very pretty effect, followed by 
the distribution of the flags about the stage; the trick then 
proceeds as before described. 

In this method the bundle is made up in the same way as for the 
previously described method, a tight fitting indiarubber band 
being put outside the parcel, through which a loop of thread 
about eight inches long, is fastened. The parcel is then put into 
a special pocket made inside the vest opening near the centre, 
the loop of thread hanging out over the front of the vest. Under 
cover of picking up a sheet of tissue paper from a table or chair 
with the left hand, the right thumb is put through the loop of 
thread. The paper after being shown free from preparation is 
transferred to the right hand, which makes a quick upward 
movement, thus bringing the flags from the vest invisibly 
behind the paper, where they are seized through the paper by 
the left hand. The trick then proceeds as described. 
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Anti-Gravity Ball 

Effect. on the stage is seen an inclined board. The performer 
brings forward a large black ball, decorated with gilt stars and 
other ornaments. The ball is placed on top of the incline, and 
naturally by its own weight runs down to the bottom. It is again 
placed at the top, a few mystic passes are made over it, when it 
is seen to stand stationary at the highest point of the incline; at 
command the ball rolls down, slowly or quickly, then up, or 
stops at any position the performer desires it to, thus apparently 
proving that the movements of the ball are entirely controlled 
by the will of the performer. 

Explanation. The board used for the trick is about eight or nine 
feet in length, the width varying according to the size of ball 
used, which is usually one of about eighteen inches in diameter. 

The board has a small beading each side, forming a track for 
the ball to run on. The board is painted a dull black, and for 
convenience in travelling can be hinged in the centre. Some 
boards, instead of the beading, have a wide groove down the 
centre. The bottom end of the board rests on the floor of the 
stage, the other end being raised about four feet from the floor 
by means of a trestle. Round the entire circumference of the 
ball a small groove is cut. 

A thread is used to control the movements of the ball. It can be 
arranged in two or three different ways, but the following is the 
best and easiest method. One end of the thread is fastened to 
the board, or can be fixed by means of a drawing pin after 
showing the board, about a foot from the lop end. The thread is 
then led off directly behind the board, or through a screw eye to 
the side, into the hand of an assistant. After apparently proving 
that there are no threads or wires, by waving the wand about in 







different directions, the ball is placed on the plank and allowed 
to run down. It is again put at the top of the incline, but this 
time from the back, in such a manner that the thread is caught 
in the groove. A few passes are made over the ball, the assistant 
holding the thread tightly, thus preventing the ball from rolling 
down the incline. By slackening the thread the ball rolls down 
the board, carrying the thread with it. When the thread is pulled 
in by the assistant the ball will roll up, stopping whenever the 
thread is held tight. At the finish the assistant releases his hold 
on the thread, the ball rolling down and off the board, where it 
frees itself front the thread. It is then picked up and thrown off 
at the side. 

Another method is to have fixed to the ball at the axis a half 
hoop of wire or thin metal, which is disguised by the stripes 
painted on the ball. At the centre of this half hoop a small ring 
is soldered. The thread in this case is not fastened to the incline, 
but has at the end a small wire hook which is attached to the 
ring on the half hoop after the ball has been shown. The ball is 
then controlled in the usual manner. 
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New Card and Bird Trick 

A card is selected from the pack. An empty glass chimney is 
next shown, in which the chosen card is placed; both are then 
wrapped in a sheet of paper and put into a silk hat. The hat is 
placed on a table with the crown towards audience. A bird is 
now put into a paper bag, which is hung on a small stand. Pistol 
fired. Paper bag torn up to prove that bird has vanished. 

Selected card appears on the crown of hat. Bird is found in the 
glass chimney from which the card has vanished. 

Explanation. The card is forced, a similar one of a mechanical 
nature being fastened to the crown of hat so that it will fold in 
half; the back of the folded card is made to represent the crown 
of the hat. It has a spring rubber hinge so that it will fly open 
when necessary, being kept closed by means of a small catch to 
which a long thread is attached. 

Previous to the experiment a glass gas chimney, with a canary 
inside it is wrapped in paper of the same kind as you will wrap 
the second glass chimney in, and secretly loaded into the hat. 

After forcing the card and wrapping it and the chimney in 
paper, you put the parcel in the hat, then under pretence of 
moving the hat, bring out apparently, the same parcel, but 
really the duplicate parcel, afterwards secretly getting rid of the 
original parcel in hat, into, say, a chair servante, and replacing 
duplicate. Put the hat on a table, crown facing audience. 

The bird is vanished by means of one of the usual paper bags 
with a small cloth pocket in mouth, which is so well-known 
that a description of it is unnecessary. In picking the pistol from 
the table secure possession of the loose end of the thread, fire 
pistol, at the same time pulling thread which lets the card flap 







fly back exposing the face. The bag is then torn to pieces, 
showing bird apparently vanished. The parcel in hat is opened, 
when in place of the card the canary is seen in the glass 
chimney. If attention be paid to the correct working of the 
details this can be made into a very fine illusion. 
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Latest Omelette in Hat 

This trick is a most laughable experiment, as the pouring of the 
contents of an egg into a borrowed hat has a most ludicrous 
effect I will explain it as performed with extraordinary success 
by the celebrated French conjurer, Melot Herman. 

The Effect is as follows 

A hat is borrowed; an egg is then broken into a soup plate, 
beaten up, and then poured into the hat; finally after the usual 
amount of by-play one egg is produced from hat, then another. 
The hat is shown perfectly clean and empty. 

To prepare for the trick, two eggs are placed in the right 
pochette. Another is put on to a small brass tray, which is 
double, i.e., has two parts fitting one on top of another. First the 
hat is borrowed, then the egg is brought in on the tray and 
given to an assistant, volunteer, or otherwise, to beat up on a 
soup plate, opportunity being taken of dropping the false part 
of the tray into the hat. The contents of the egg are then poured 
from the plate, apparently into the hat, but really into the false 
part of the tray in hat. An excuse is then made for dipping the 
tray proper into the hat, say, to give the egg a stir; of course, 
when brought out again, the two parts are together, and appear 
as one. One of the eggs is secretly obtained from the pochette 
and loaded into the hat, the egg in the hat is then shown to 
assistant, the second egg being obtained at the same time from 
pochette. The hand containing the second egg is now placed in 
the hat, bringing out the egg that is palmed, leaving the first 
egg unknown to the audience in the hat. After showing the 
palmed egg, it is replaced in the hat then shown, to have 
multiplied into two eggs, the hat now being shown free from 
the contents of the broken egg. 
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Billiard Ball Manipulation 

For the following series of manipulations with billiard balls 
you will require three solid balls, enamelled red or white, and a 
half shell of brass to match same. Also one of Hamley's billiard- 
ball wands. This is a metal tube with a cup on top, into which is 
fitted on pivots a half shell to match the balls in use. By a 
mechanical arrangement worked by the hand holding the wand, 
the half shell can be turned so that the cup will either appear 
empty or to contain a billiard ball, according to whether the 
concave or the convex side is turned outward. 

The wand, balls and shell to match can he bought at Messrs. 
Hamley Bros., Ltd., 237 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

To perform the trick, dispose of the balls and shell as follows:— 

One ball is placed under the right front edge of vest, another in 
the right vest pocket, the third one with the shell over it in the 
inside left breast pocket. The wand arranged so that the cup 
appears empty is put on the table behind some object, or better 
still, on an open trap table just behind the trap. 

As the billiard ball trick has been described in so many books, 
etc., I will presume that the reader knows how to palm the ball, 
and make the various passes, also how to produce the balls at 
the finger tips of one hand, say the right, though most 
performers use the left hand for that purpose. Should you prefer 
to use the left hand, the movements, etc., described here will 
have to be reversed. 

First, secretly get the ball from under the vest into the right 
hand, make the change-over palm showing the hands 
apparently empty. Produce the ball from, say, the back of the 







left hand, make a few passes and produce the ball from 
different parts of the body. Vanish the ball, keeping it palmed 
in the right hand. 

With the same hand take the ball and shell from the left breast 
pocket, still keeping the other ball palmed in the right hand. 

Show the left hand empty, then turn the left side to the 
audience, at the same time taking the ball and shell (shown 
together to appear as one ball) in the fingers of the left hand, 
transferring the palmed ball to the palm of the left hand. Show 
the right hand back and front. Take the ball and shell between 
the thumb and first finger of right hand, multiply in the usual 
manner to two balls, the left hand taking the solid ball from the 
right hand, at the same time putting the ball palmed in the left 
hand into the shell. 

Knock the two balls together to prove solid, then replace ball in 
left hand in the fingers of the right. Multiply to three balls. 

Apparently take the ball from between the first and second 
fingers of the right hand into the left hand, really putting it back 
into the shell. Vanish the supposed ball from the left hand, 
producing the ball from the right vest pocket. Place it in the 
right hand and multiply to four balls. 

To vanish the balls, proceed as follows:— Pretend to take the 
ball from the space between the first and second fingers of the 
right hand, really putting it into the shell. Vanish. Now take the 
ball from the space between the third and fourth fingers, and 
put it into the space from which the first ball has been 
vanished, at the same time palming in the right hand the ball 
from the shell. Now under cover of a waving motion work the 
last mentioned ball into the shell, at the same time taking the 
opportunity to put the ball palmed in the left hand under the 
vest. Remove the ball from the space between the second and 
third fingers into the space below, at the same time palming in 
the left hand the ball from the shell. Again under cover of a 
waving motion work the last ball into the shell, then transfer 
the ball with shell over it from the right hand to the fingers of 
the left hand in which you still have a ball palmed. Show the 
right hand empty, then take the ball and shell from the fingers 



of the left hand, make a clumsy movement of pretending to put 
the ball and shell into the left hand, which raise up, still 
containing the palmed ball. Quickly put the right hand into the 
left breast pocket, leaving behind the shell and ball. 

Some one in the audience is heard to say that you put the ball 
into your pocket. Show the ball in the left hand, apparently 
proving that you did not place a ball in your pocket. Take the 
ball in the right hand, pick up with the same hand, holding the 
ball in such a position that the audience cannot see it, the ball 
wand off the table; if using a trap table you let the ball drop 
down the trap, or if you have no trap leave the ball behind some 
object on the table, preferably a silk handkerchief of the same 
colour as the ball, still keeping the right hand closed as if 
containing the ball, lifting the wand between the first finger and 
thumb, transferring it to the left hand. 

Now pretend to place the ball from right hand into the cup, the 
left hand working the stud which turns the hidden shell 
outward, which to the audience appears to be the ball, 
apparently just placed there by the right hand. Make a great 
parade of showing the right hand empty. Now apparently tip 
the ball from the cup of wand into the right hand, of course, 
under cover of the hand, the shell is turned back into the cup. 
The wand is then replaced on the table, the ball being 
apparently rubbed away between the hands, which are, after the 
proper amount of by-play, shown empty. 

Instead of using the ball wand the last ball could be vanished 
by sleight-of-hand, but the above method has a much more 
marvellous effect. 
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A Few Wrinkles 

The following hints will be found very useful for adding to the 
effect of the various tricks in connection with which they are 
intended to be worked. 

A good way of concealing the black covering used for hat loads 
is to sew a piece of black silk or satin to a small bright coloured 
silk handkerchief, wrapping up the load in same the black side 
outward. The cover can then be produced from the hat as a silk 
handkerchief, the black part hidden under the handkerchief 
doing away with the necessity of palming out the cover, as is 
usual in the ordinary way. 

The same idea can also be worked in connection with the flag 
trick, the cover used for wrapping the large flags in being 
treated as above described. The chances are very great that it 
(the cover) will fall to the floor coloured side up. 

The effect of production tricks is greatly increased if they can 
be performed without showing anything that is black in colour, 
thus adding to the wonderment of the audience as to where the 
various articles could have been concealed. 

If you are using a black felt hat without lining it can be shown 
empty (?) after the load has been placed in it, by pulling out the 
leather band and taking care that no light is falling direct into 
the hat, the black cover over load and the light coloured band 
acting on the same principle as the "black magic" methods. 

In performing the "Aerial Treasury," a very natural way of 
getting rid of the coin holder, if you are using one for dropping 
the coins one at a time into the hat, is after you have finished 
collecting the money from the air, give the hat a good shake to 







give the impression that there are more coins caught than is 
really the case (I have heard it remarked after the performer 
had "caught" about twenty coins, "he got half a hat full of 
money out of the air.") Put your hand into the hat, pretending to 
take a handful of coins out, but in reality only taking the h 
older, putting them into your trousers pocket, then pretending 
that there are too many left for your pocket to hold, empty the 
coins out on to a tray or plate. 

A very handy method of secretly disposing of small "fakes," 
etc., is to cut the crown out of an opera hat, cutting it clear right 
up to the side of the hat, then fitting inside a black cloth bag 
four or five inches in depth. The hat can then be put on a chair 
or table, when, if properly made, it will not be noticed that 
there is no crown. If a thread be stretched across the open space 
about two inches from the side small articles, such as playing 
cards, match boxes, etc., can be put on top of the hat, thus 
adding to the deception. 

In any trick wherein a throw-out coil is used, if instead of 
rolling all the ribbons together each one be rolled separately, 
when thrown directly upward, not to the front or side, a very 
pretty fountain-like effect will be obtained. 

When performing the dyeing handkerchief trick, after the tube 
is loaded into the paper cylinder, to prove that there is nothing 
concealed in paper the wand is dropped through the cylinder. 
The metal tube for holding the handkerchiefs is made rather 
large and has fitted into it a partition in such a manner that the 
wand will pass easily between it and the side of tube. The 
sliding interior tube will have to be made with one portion of it 
flat to correspond with the partition. It will now be understood 
that it is a very easy matter to drop the wand through the paper 
cylinder. 

A useful chair servante can be made by taking a newspaper, 
fold it in four, on one side make with cardboard and linen a 
collapsible pocket, somewhat after the style of the portfolio 
letter racks. To use the servante the paper is simply laid on the 
back of a chair with the pocket side of course to the back. If 
very light articles are to be dropped into the servante the paper 
will be quite safe from overbalancing just as it is, but if 
anything heavy is to be used the weight can be counter- _ 



balanced by pasting a strip of lead into the front part of 
newspaper. After use the paper can be removed without 
causing any suspicion. 

When using a forcing pack of cards instead of marking the last 
card of each set it will be found much more convenient and 
easier to use the pack, if the dividing card be a long or broad 
card which can be found by touch, as, in a badly lighted hall, it 
is sometimes very hard to discern the marks on the backs of the 
cards. 
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New Method to Load Tambourine 

This method is an indetectable 
way of loading a coil of paper 
ribbon into the well-known 
tambourine. For it you require to 
have made a special side table. 
First get a square board about a 
foot in diameter, just a shade 
thicker than the coil you intend to 
use. Cut out a piece, as shown in 
figure 7, large enough to take the 
Fig. 7-Board with Piece coil. Next cover the two flat sides 
cut out of the board with very thin wood, 

trimming down the edges to the level of the square board, so 
that when finished and painted it will look like a single piece of 
board. This is to form the top of the table; in the side that will 
be undermost cut a slot three-quarters of an inch in width and 
long enough to reach to the hole in the centre of coil when 
placed in the hollow space. A small square of wood should be 
glued to the centre of this side on which to screw a threaded 
plate for the tripod stand to be fastened to, to complete the 
table. (See figure 8.) 

To perform the experiment a coil of ribbon is put into the 
hollow space of table, which is then set on the stage with the 
open edge to the back The tambourine is made in the usual 
manner. On some pretext it is laid on the table and when picked 
up again the coil is loaded into it, for which purpose the 
tambourine is dragged over the back of the table, the second 
finger of the hand being put into the hole in the coil under the 
table, thus bringing it secretly from the hollow space into the 
tambourine. 



The trick is then finished in the usual way. The top of the table 
























should be left plain, as a 
fringe round the edge 
would spoil the effect. It 
will be found much easier 
to load the ribbon if the 
bottom of board be sloped 
slightly, that is, have the 
front edge a little thicker, 



say quarter of an inch, than 
the back edge. 
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Unpublished Methods of Loading 
Silk Hat 


The Clothes Brush. 

This consists of a specially made clothes brush for containing a 
load to introduce into a hat in the act of brushing it, presumably 
to return it to the owner. 

I will not go into details as it is better to buy one ready "faked," 
at a magical dealer's. Messrs. Hamley Bros, sell a very good 
one at a reasonable price. Those who make a specialty of hat 
productions should make a point of adding this method to their 
trick, as it is a very natural movement to make, and is specially 
useful in loading a large number of spring flowers into a hat. 


The Tray. 

This is a small tray with a pin soldered underneath it on which 
to catch a load of soft material, such as handkerchiefs, flags, or 
silk ribbon. It is intended to be used for placing some article on 
that you have just removed from the hat, for which purpose you 
carry it to the front in a perpendicular position, laying it on the 
hat whilst you pick up something from the floor; of course, 
when removing it doing it in such a manner that the load will 
be left in the hat. The only part that requires a little care is, 
when placing tray upon hat, not to expose load at back. 







Loading Coil of Ribbon. 


A good way of doing this is to have a coil on a chair scat with 
silk handkerchief thrown carelessly over it, during the trick 
putting a few more handkerchiefs on top of the one already 
there, afterwards removing them to some other part of the 
stage, taking the opportunity to drop the coil concealed under 
them into the hat. 
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Improvement in Rising Cards 

This consists of putting a rubber band round the small pack of 
arranged cards threaded and left on the table, to be added in 
due course to the pack before placing same in the goblet. It is 
usual to leave the cards loose on the table where, if the thread 
should be accidentally pulled there is a danger of the order of 
the cards being upset, thus spoiling the trick. The rubber band 
does away with this risk besides improving the graceful manner 
in which the cards rise. 

Should you wish to work the thread yourself it is best to have it 
attached to an ordinary folding Japanese paper fan, the handle 
part, not the top, as described by a well known author. With the 
above improvements the trick can be worked almost anywhere 
independent of stage arrangements. 
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Improvements in Pocket-to-Pocket 
Card Trick 

This is the well-known trick of passing a number of cards 
invisibly from one gentleman's pocket to that of another 
gentleman. 

It will be unnecessary to describe the trick in full. The 
improvement consists of asking the audience which gentleman 
you shall use for the trick. Of course you have made all your 
arrangements; whichever gentleman is selected you can either 
pass to or take away the cards, according to which will suit 
your purpose. This little dodge adds greatly to the 
bewilderment of any person who thinks he knows "how it’s 
done." 

Another good improvement is when you have the cards palmed 
to make a fist of the hand on which you place the pack to have 
it divided; this barefaced action disarms all suspicion that you 
have some cards hidden in )-our hand. 
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A Sensational Card Trick 

Effect. An empty picture frame is first shown to be free from 
any preparation by taking it to pieces in view of the audience 
and putting it together again. 

Three cards are then selected from the pack and enclosed in an 
envelope, which is given to a member of the audience to hold. 

Names of celebrated men are then written on a number of slips 
of paper by different members of the audience. 

One of the slips is then selected by a spectator. A pistol is fired, 
the names on the selected slip read out, after which the 
envelope is opened and found to contain in place of the 
selected cards photographs of the celebrated men whose names 
are written on the chosen slip. The cards are seen to have found 
their way in some mysterious manner into the empty frame. 

The above is one of the best of card tricks and if performed in a 
smart manner never fails to make a "hit." 

Explanation. The three cards are forced either from a forcing 
pack or by sleight of hand. The frame is an ordinary picture 
frame, preferably a plain oak one. The back is fastened in, in 
the same way as the back of a child's groundglass drawing 
slate, so that it can be easily removed and replaced. Three 
cards, duplicates of the ones to be forced, are pasted on one 
side of a sheet of cartridge paper of such a size as to fit easily 
into the frame. 

To prepare for performing the trick, first put the glass into the 
frame, on the top of the glass put the cartridge paper with the 
plain side to the glass, now put in the back. To show the frame 







apparently empty unfasten the back and turn the contents out 
on to the table. Pick up the glass and replace it in the frame, 
then pick up the cartridge paper and without turning it over put 
it into the frame with the cards to the glass. If you do this in an 
off-hand sort of a way it will not be noticed that you do not 
show both sides of the paper. The back is then fastened in. You 
can now either wrap up the frame in a sheet of newspaper or set 
it on a chair with its back to the audience. 

The envelope in which the cards are placed is changed for a 
similar one containing photographs of any three celebrated 
men. The best method for changing the envelope is the one 
usually used for changing a card held in the right hand for 
another on top of the pack held in the left hand; in this case a 
packet of envelopes taking the place of the pack of cards, the 
excuse for having the envelopes being to have one selected for 
use in the trick. The one containing the photographs is put at 
the bottom and drawn back whilst the selection is being made, 
to prevent its being taken, afterwards bringing it to the top 
ready for the change. The change is made whilst passing from 
one part of the hall or stage to another part. Give the changed 
envelope to one of the spectators near the front to hold. 

The paper bag in which the slips are collected is one of the kind 
usually used for putting confectionery in. It is divided down the 
centre by a piece of paper cut from a similar bag, but half-an- 
inch shorter than the bag itself so that the edge can be hidden 
by the fingers holding the bag. In one side are placed a number 
of slips of paper, on each of which you have written the names 
of the three famous men whose photographs you have put into 
the envelope. In the other side the slips written on by the 
audience are collected, the selection then being made from the 
slips you yourself have written on. 

The trick is now practically complete. Before firing the pistol 
you draw attention to what has already taken place, by 
describing in your patter what you have apparently done, and 
now that you are sure of the effect you can also say what will 
apparently take place when the pistol is fired. 

If you should prefer to use mechanical apparatus to change the 
envelope Hamleys' Changing Bag is a most suitable piece of 
apparatus for this and any other trick where articles have to be 



changed. 

Any other kind of card frame Could be used in place of the one 
mentioned herein. 
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A New Handkerchief Vanisher 

A small heel shaped box made of tin or brass is covered with 
black cloth similar to the clothing worn. On each side a small 
pin is soldered at an angle, in the same way as on the well- 
known coin with a pin attached to it. The handkerchief is 
worked into the box at the square end which is left open for 
that purpose, under cover of a rubbing movement of the hands. 
The box is then palmed in the right hand, the left hand is raised 
as if containing the handkerchief, and whilst attention is drawn 
to that hand, the right hand sticks the box to some part of the 
clothing, where being black it is not seen. Both hands can then 
be shown empty. Having a pin on each side of the box it need 
not be turned round or held in any particular manner as it 
would have to be if only one side had a pin on. 
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A New Card Vanish 

This novel method of vanishing a playing card is the invention 
of Mr. H. J. Holland, of Liverpool. A card is selected and 
placed into an incandescent gas lamp chimney; both are then 
wrapped in newspaper. On the parcel being again opened the 
card has, vanished. 

To perform above a playing card has a piece of newspaper 
pasted over the back of it. A duplicate is forced, then 
exchanged secretly for the prepared one, which is put into the 
glass chimney with its face to audience. The chimney is then 
wrapped in the newspaper. On opening the parcel the thumb of 
one hand is pressed on to the back of the card, the glass 
chimney being drawn away by the other hand, leaving the card 
on the paper, where it is not seen on account of the newspaper 
pasted on the back of it. 
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A New Billiard Ball Vanish 

A ball is fastened to one end of a piece of strong cord elastic, 
the. other end of same is then fixed to the back of vest or 
trousers. Put the ball with the elastic stretched under the right 
front edge of the vest. Vanish a duplicate of the ball by 
palming, putting the hand in which the ball is palmed under the 
vest, leaving the palmed, ball and producing in its place the ball 
on the elastic, of course keeping the elastic hidden by the hand 
and arm from the view of the audience. Pretend to put the ball 
in the left hand, really retaining it in the right hand. Whilst 
attention is drawn to the closed left hand the ball in the right 
hand is released, the elastic drawing it under the coat out of 
sight. 

Both hands can now be shown empty. 
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New Card Discoveries 


First Method. 

Get two packs of cards the patterns on the backs of each pack 
not being exactly alike but so similar that the difference would 
not be noticeable except upon close examination. Give one 
pack to have a card selected from it, then change the pack for 
the other one by any of the well-known methods. The selected 
card can then be shuffled in pack as much as the spectators 
please, but you will be able to find it and finish the trick in any 
manner you wish, by looking for the difference in the pattern of 
the backs of cards. 


Second Method. 

This method is performed with a pack of cards the pattern on 
the backs of which are so arranged that you can tell when one 
of the cards has been reversed in the pack, such a design as a 
flower with stalk being suitable. After having procured a pack 
of cards of the required kind, you arrange them with the patt all 
one way; then get a card selected, and when it is being returned 
to the pack watch to see if it is turned round, if not, turn the 
pack, but if the card should be turned the pack is kept in its 
original position. It is now a very easy matter to find the 
selected card by looking for the one that has the pattern 
reversed. 
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Water Transformed into Confetti 

For this trick you need one of the well-known reversible tea 
caddies used for restoring a burnt handkerchief. The dividing 
partition is made water-tight. A jug is also required of about the 
same size as the canister. As the canister can only be half-filled 
with water, to make the audience believe the whole jug full is 
poured in, fill in the bottom half of the jug with cement. 

To perform the trick one side of the canister is filled with 
confetti, this end then being pushed into the outside cylinder. 
The caddy in this condition is brought on to the stage, the jug 
of water poured into the opposite end; on placing the jug down 
take the opportunity of reversing the caddy, then show water 
apparently transformed into confetti. 
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Cannon Ball From Hat (New 
Method) 

This is another of Mr. Ormonde Penstone's ingenious 
inventions. In effect it is the production of a solid cannon ball 
from a hat without there being apparently on the stage any 
place or thing in which the ball could have been concealed 
previous to production. For it a special table will have to be 
made, the measurements of which may vary according to 
fancy; but for example we will say that the top measures three 
feet in length, fourteen inches in width. It must not be less than 
about three feet one way on account of the peculiar mechanical 
arrangement necessary for the working of the trick. The legs 
will have to be fitted at each corner so that the centre of table 
top will be left clear. In the exact centre of the board which is 
to form the top of the table and may be about three quarters of 
an inch in thickness, a hole large enough for the cannonball to 
drop through is cut. 

In the under side of the table top a groove about four inches in 
width and half an inch in depth is cut the entire length of the 
board and at equal distances from each side. Into this groove a 
narrow board is fitted hinged at one end, the other end to be 
held by a catch fixed near the table edge so that the board can 
be released by the performer picking up or laying down some 
article on the table. 

To hide the ball a large bottomless flower pot with an artificial 
plant in it is placed over the hole in table. 

To perform the trick, the loose board under the table is fastened 
with the catch, the cannon-ball is placed over the hole in the 
centre of table top, over the ball the bottomless flower pot is 
put. The table is then set on the stage with the narrow side 







where the catch is, placed to the front. A hat is then borrowed, 
shown empty, and some excuse made for laying down or 
picking up some article from the table with the hand holding 
the hat, the hat coming naturally just in front of the table below 
the edge. The catch, which may be of any of the well-known 
kinds used for magical purposes, is released, the weight of the 
cannon ball causes the narrow board to drop, being checked 
from dropping too far by a hinge that will only open so far or 
even by a bar across the front legs. The ball then rolls down the 
narrow board in a track made to prevent it rolling off at the 
sides, into the hat; as soon as the ball leaves the board, the 
board is drawn back into its place by an elastic or spiral wire 
spring fixed into the flower pot and attached to the board. The 
spring must not be strong enough to prevent the weight of the 
ball from causing the narrow board to drop down. 

As it will take up too much space to give the exact details for 
this trick 1 think 1 have made the secret clear enough for any 
one of a mechanical turn of mind to make the table. 
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"Dida," The Tank of Water 
Illusion 

This illusion caused a great sensation throughout England and 
America, when, a few months ago, it was shown at the 
principal variety theatres. 

The illusionist draws the attention of the audience to a large 
glass tank set on a table well back on the stage. The tank is next 
filled with water, a cloth thrown over the tank; after a few 
seconds interval the cloth is removed, showing a lady reclining 
gracefully in the water. A second lady is then produced in a 
similar manner. 

Explanation.- The table on which the tank is placed is a 
specially made one. The tank is made of plate glass fitted into a 
brass framework. The bottom part of the tank drops a few 
inches into a hole cut in the table top. To the audience the tank 
appears to be set on a large brass slab about six inches thick, in 
reality this slab is a double trap opening upwards. After the 
bottom part of the tank, i.e., part below trap which fits into hole 
in table top, is filled with water up to the level of the trap, the 
first lady to make her appearance lies flat in the lower portion 
of the tank. In order that she may breathe she wears over her 
face a watertight mask, to which is attached a tube running up 
the brass framework which hides it from the audience. The 
water in the bottom of the tank is lukewarm. Behind the scenes 
is fitted against the wall a heating apparatus through which 
water runs into a tank from which it is handed in buckets to the 
performer on the stage to pour into the glass tank. To save time 
the buckets are left standing ready filled with warm water 
before the performance commences, after emptying being 
refilled again and again from the tank behind scenes. 







Having filled the glass tank on the stage a cloth is put over it, 
which is drawn over the top of tank at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees, then dropped, completely covering the tank. The 
cloth is always handled by two persons. As soon as the tank is 
covered, the lady in bottom of tank takes off the mask, pushes 
up one side of the trap (which is somewhat after the style of the 
old fashioned rabbit trap except that it opens upwards instead 
of downwards) and climbs on to the other half which acts as a 
kind of shelf. She closes the trap and puts herself into a 
graceful posture. The cloth is then removed, the lady gets out 
of the tank and bows to the audience. The cloth is once more 
thrown (?) (put carefully) over the tank at an angle, under cover 
of which a second lady, who has up to now been hidden on a 
servante at the back of table, climbs into tank over the top edge, 
this being the reason for bringing up the cloth at an angle. The 
cloth is again removed, second lady getting out of tank and 
bowing to audience as did the first. 
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Handcuff Manipulation Secrets 

The principal secret in connection with the manipulation of 
handcuffs is, how to open them. Regulation handcuffs are 
opened by means of a master key, which is made so that it will 
fit any sized lock of the regulation pattern. 

A master key guaranteed to open any regulation "irons" can be 
bought from Messrs. Hamley Bros. The key is concealed about 
your person, a good place being in the top of the boot or shoe. 

Another way to conceal the key is to have a hollow heel made 
to slide on and off the boot or shoe, in which you put the key. 
By this method you can challenge anyone to search you. 

The nude test is performed by means of a specially constructed 
key and a little sleight-of-hand. 

Always take care that you are not handcuffed in such a position 
that you will not be able to reach the key. Of course, the more 
awkward the position you can allow yourself to be placed in 
the better for your reputation. 

If a pair of handcuffs should be offered to you, and you are at 
all doubtful about being able to open them don't take any risk, 
but make some excuse for not putting them on, as it is better to 
refuse than to confess that you cannot open them. 

You do not open the "irons" in full view of the audience, but go 
behind a screen or into a cabinet. 

Some "handcuff kings" have a special pair of irons that can be 
opened by pulling them with the hands. These are put on with 
the hands behind the back, and are opened without going into 







the cabinet, merely standing at the front of the cabinet so that 
the hands alone are hidden from view. All challenges are the 
result of an arrangement between the person making the 
challenge and the handcuff king. Successful performers are 
always on the look-out for arranging a sensational challenge, as 
challenges are their best advertisements. 

When giving a public performance always have at hand a 
number of your own handcuffs, as you will not always be able 
to get them brought up by members of the audience. 

To make a success of this class of entertainment depends more 
upon the way in which you do it than upon what you do. 

You should take advantage of every opportunity that presents 
itself to you during the course of the entertainment. 

Such little effects as the following always make a great 
impression upon an audience:— When handling the irons jingle 
them and make as much clanging noise as possible; this creates 
a creepy kind of sensation, especially amongst the more 
nervous of the spectators. Then again when you have been 
manacled with a number of irons draw the attention of the 
audience to the fact that you escape in much less time than it 
has taken the committee to fasten you up; also before coming 
out of the cabinet or from behind the screen ruffle your hair and 
disarrange your clothing, giving the impression that you have 
had a great struggle to free yourself. Another dodge for the 
same purpose is to make the cabinet rock to and fro whilst you 
are in it. 

Before you have been doing a "handcuff act" very long many 
more similar ideas will suggest themselves to you. 

An easy method of securing the master key and yet allow 
yourself to be fastened up in any position the committee may 
choose is to wear patent leather elastic fronted slippers, in 
which you hide the key. These kind of slippers can be got off 
without the aid of the hands. Having got the slipper off it will 
be no difficult matter for you to get the key, no matter where 
your hands are fastened. 
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An Assortment of Latest Novelties 


Great Air Balloon Trick. 

The performer walks on to the stage with a closed opera hat in 
his hand. Having made his bow he shows that the hat is empty, 
then springing it out, he places in his perfectly empty hand, and 
to the surprise of the audience he immediately withdraws it, 
bringing out of the hat an inflated coloured balloon, the same 
kind as those that are given to children to play with. Once more 
he again places his hand into the hat, producing a second 
balloon. This is repeated until four balloons, each one much 
larger than the hat itself, are produced. The effect is so 
astounding that the audience cannot imagine how the balloons 
could have got into the hat. 

The balloons are already in the hat hidden under the springs, if 
using an opera hat, or if an ordinary hat be used, they are 
loaded in the usual way, of course in an uninflated condition. 
Inside the balloons there is an arrangement whereby the 
balloons can be inflated by chemical means immediately before 
producing them. 


The Marvellous Fairy Drum. 

This is a great improvement on the ordinary well known 
tambourine trick; the effect is so much greater that this item 
can be made the finale of a performance, thus ensuring the 
artiste leaving the stage amidst the plaudits of a delighted and 
enthusiastic audience. A large metal ring is passed to the 






audience for examination, also two thin metal bands to fit over 
the outside of the large ring, one at each end. 

Two sheets of paper are also shown, then one sheet is placed 
flat over one end of the large ring, the metal band being pressed 
over it, thus securing the paper. The other end of the ring is 
then treated in like manner. Now the overhanging edges are 
torn off, making a kind of empty drum. The drum is hung up on 
cords hanging from the ceiling or flies. The performer now 
makes a hole in one side of the drum, from which he 
commences to draw yards and yards of coloured ribbon, silk 
handkerchiefs of all colours, hundreds of beautiful variegated 
flowers, finishing the production by bringing out a very large 
Union jack flag. This is a trick which can be worked up to 
almost any extent, making a fitting conclusion to any magical 
programme. Additional effect can be got out of this trick by 
using a special loading table as sold by Messrs. Hamley Bros. 


Improved Target and Cage. 

The performer draws the attention of the audience to an 
ordinary black and white target which is hanging in the middle 
of the stage. He next takes a bird out of a cage, which suddenly 
vanishes. A second bird is then vanished. Snatching up a pistol 
that has been lying on the table, the performer fires at the 
target, which immediately vanishes, and in its place appears a 
beautiful nickel-plated cage containing the previously vanished 
birds. In the old method of working this trick the cage could 
not be shown, but by this new method the performer can take 
the cage down from its hangings and show it on all sides, 
including the top and bottom, which it will be understood is a 
great advantage over the old style. 


The Marvellous Duck Tub Illusion. 

This is a trick which can be used in connection with any 
experiment wherein a borrowed ring or watch is vanished, or 
may be made an item of itself. The effect is as follows: The 



performer shows to the audience a beautifully designed 
enamelled jug which is full of water. An empty enamelled jug 
is also shown. Some of the water is now poured into the tub, a 
few passes made over it, when to the astonishment of the 
audience two pretty doves fly out of the water, with the 
previously vanished rings or watches tied with ribbon round 
their necks. Being very simple to work, and no mess in 
connection with it, it can be performed equally well in the 
drawing-room or upon the stage. 


Novel Coin Ladder. 

This is a good piece of apparatus to work in connection with 
the money catching in air trick. It consists of a piece of board, 
decorated in pretty fashion and covered with black plush. It is 
studded with small brass nails which form a kind of ladder. It 
stands on two ordinary feet. At the top end is fixed a small 
brass bracket. The performer shows a small brass box, and 
borrowing six pennies or half-crowns, they are placed by one 
of the audience into the small box and the lid put on. The box is 
then placed on the shelf at the top of the board. A hat is now 
borrowed and placed under the ladder. The performer stands 
right away from the ladder, commanding the coins to pass one 
by one from the box into the hat; they are seen to drop from the 
box down the ladder right into the hat. When all the coins have 
dropped, the performer empties them out of the hat and passes 
them back to the owners for identification. With this piece of 
apparatus many other mysterious effects can be got. 


Les Modes de Paris. 

As the title suggests, this is a trick that will be a favourite with 
the ladies. The effect is, the performer shows an empty silk hat 
which has been borrowed from one of the sterner members of 
the audience. Immediately he produces from it three wooden 
bonnet stands, such as are seen in a milliner's shop window. 
These are placed in a row on the table. Three pretty ladies' hats 
are then produced from the hat and put on to the stands. Then 



to complete the production, three large bonnet boxes, each one 
of which is nearly as large as the hat itself, are brought to view 
out of the hat. 
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The Handkerchief Manipulation 
Act. 

This Act was originated entirely by Mr. Geo. Stillwell. 

He first presented same at Philadelphia at Kornig's Casino. Finding 
that it was well received, he protected it in the United States, and 
showed it at all the leading vaudevilles Theatres of the States in 
1896. 

Mr. STILLWELL showed the Act in New York at Pastor's Theatre 
many times. Needless to say it shared a similar fate to all other.first- 
class Acts, and was copied and pirated to such an extent that it was 
protected by Mr. STILLWELL. 

Many "champion" manipulators sprang up with imitations, but 
throughout, Mr. STILLWELL'S Act was acknowledged to be the 
original and best. 

In the spring of 1902 Mr. STILLWELL came to England and opened 
with the same Act at the Palace Theatre, London, where the Act had 
an astonishing effect on all who saw his marvellous Handkerchief 
performance. It is being extensively copied, but these copies should 
not be mistaken for the genuine Handkerchief Manipulation Act as 
presented to us by the inventor and hereinafter explained 
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Stillwell's Handkerchief Manipulation 
Act 



The stage is completely empty with the 
exception of a plain Brass Telescopic Stand 
(Fig. O), which is simply a Portable Brass 
Stand, with a horizontal Brass rod about 20 
inches long, having a Knob each end (Fig. 
O). This is so simple that it is apparent to 
everyone that there is no deception about it 
at all. This Stand is all that is seen on the 
stage when the performer enters. 

After making his bow he proceeds to relate 
to the audience the ordinary process of 
manufacture of silk, and describes the 
evolution of it from its rough state round the 
cocoon of the silkworm to the finished and 
dyed article generally met with. He observes that notwithstanding the 
rapidity with which, owing to the improved and perfected machinery now in 
use, silk is ordinarily manufactured, he will endeavour to show the audience 
a far quicker but less comprehensible method of manufacture—"The 
Mystical Process." 


O 


Having said this he removes the sleeves from his dress coat and places them 
over the Telescopic Stand (Figs. K and L), and shows his shirt sleeves 
turned up and his arms bare and his hands empty. He now asks the audience 
to notice carefully that there is nothing concealed in his hands, and to prove 
this, he shows them many times back and front, proving the impossibility of 
anything being concealed in them. 
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Bringing his hands together, he with his left hand, draws from the finger 
tips of his right hand a beautiful silk handkerchief. He continues to do this, 
bringing forth many brilliantly coloured handkerchiefs. After a dozen or 
more are produced he places these across the Stand along with the coat 
sleeves. The performer continually throughout shows his hands empty, back 
and front. 

He next asks some lady or gentleman to say a number of handkerchiefs that 
he shall produce. A number being chosen, say "Six," performer again shows 
his hands empty. Then suddenly the audience see a handful of silk 
handkerchiefs of different colours appear in his right hand. Taking these 
one by one he carefully counts them out, shewing that he has produced the 
exact number named. Placing these over the Stand, he next selects two 
handkerchiefs and remarks to the audience that he has demonstrated his 
wonderful power to create the magic "silk," but not to dispose of it. 
















He will now, with the permission of the 
audience, cause the two selected 
handkerchiefs to entirely vanish, previously 
having shown his hands empty, back and 
front. He takes one handkerchief and 
carefully inserts it gradually into the palm of 
the closed left hand, and then other (Fig. S). 
When they are quite in he opens his left 
hand, and lo! they have entirely disappeared. 
He shows both hands again quite empty, and 
then immediately produces the 
handkerchiefs one by one from the finger 
tips of the left hand. 

Having now proved his complete mastery over the "Mystical Silk," as far as 
the manufacture is concerned, the performer announces his intention to 
initiate his audience into the "Mystical Dyeing Process." Selecting from the 
handkerchiefs now scattered about, three of one colour (say, purple), he 
freely exhibits these to the audience, showing that there is nothing 
concealed in them, by shaking them and passing his hand down them, at the 
same time showing both hands to be empty with the exception of the three 
handkerchiefs. He now inserts the handkerchiefs one at a time into his 
closed left hand between the first finger and thumb, from which they 
emerge at the other end, having entirely changed in colour; the three purple 
handkerchiefs having changed in colour respectively to Red, White, and 
Blue. 

Taking these three handkerchiefs, and selecting four or five others of 
different colours, performer asks the audience to select any one that he has 
in his hand. A colour being chosen, say, "green," he takes it, and by 
gathering it up in a small round bundle transforms it into a beautiful highly 
polished billiard ball, exactly matching in shade the previously selected 
handkerchief. 

The audience being somewhat sceptical of his wonderful powers, and 
overhearing one of them remark that the handkerchief is concealed in his 
hand, performer shows both hands entirely empty, and holds his left hand 
right out with the billiard ball resting on the palm; he then brings his right 
hand and places it fiat on the left, thereby causing the ball to vanish, and in 
its place a large number of varie-coloured handkerchiefs to appear, and 
from these many others are showered forth in seemingly endless quantities, 
covering the entire floor all round and forming a most beautiful and 
dazzling display. No sooner have those appeared than the performer throws 




up his hands, and out flashes a beautiful large silk American or Union Jack 
Flag, which is shown back and front to the audience, after which, to the 
amazement of the company, the performer instantly produces two large 
Flags (Union Jack and American) on handsome staves, being about 6 feet 
long each. 

With this splendid and dazzling denouement is this novel and beautiful Act 
brought to a close. It is unique and quite unparalleled for simplicity in stage 
setting, yet the show is tremendous, all the many coloured glistening silks 
making a beautiful, enchanting and effective display. 
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Explanation 

On the stage there is merely the Stand (Fig. O) ; there is no deception about this. 
The performer has, however, a special dress coat and waistcoat with pockets &c., 
so arranged as to carry with the greatest ease the various flees necessary in such 
a position that they can be easily got at. 



ABC 

The coat is an ordinary dress coat with the sleeves cut off just above the elbow 
(Figs. A, B, C). In order that the cut (or separation) shall not be seen when the 
sleeves are worn, on to the two sleeves which are cut off, an extra piece of cloth 
of the same material is sewn, about 4-1/2 inches deep. This piece overlaps the top 
section of the sleeve remaining on the coat, and neither the cut or white shirt 
underneath can possibly be noticed when the sleeves are carefully drawn over the 
parts of the sleeves remaining on the coat. On one of the sleeves there is a small 











pochette sewn (preferably the left), formed of a circular piece of wire which is 
sewn on to the sleeve ( Fig. L) , and from which there is a piece of black cloth 
sewn on to the sleeve of coat, thus forming a pocket. This should be sewn in 
about the bend of the arm so that when the arm is bent it is unnoticed. 


The Coat has two inside breast pockets on each side, upper and lower (Fig. B) , 
also the two ordinary tail pockets (Fig. C) , one on each side, in addition there is 
also a pocket in tho middle of the back (Fig. C) . 


The Vest has two inside pockets, one on each side ( Fig. A) . These are made in 
the lining of the waistcoat or vest. 


The fekes are as follows:— 


No. 1. A small Rubber Ball with 
hole. 

No. 2. A larger Rubber Ball with 
larger hole, and with thick 
rubber band cemented in the 
opening. 

No. 3. Same as No. 1, but rather 
larger, but trifle smaller than No. 
2. 











Q No. 4. Same as No. 1, but with 
thick rubber band cemented in 
opening, which is rather larger 
than in No. 1. 


No. 6 is composed of a piece of 
black silk folded over and sewn 
down on one side (Fig. 6 B). 

Attached to each side are three 
handkerchiefs. Hold the opposite 
sides to those sewn together and pin 
them to. gerber. This now forms a 
bag; hold the bag mouth downwards 
with the handkerchiefs hanging, and 
gently gather them up into the bag. When they are all in, hold the mouth of the 
bag to prevent them springing out, and tie it round and across like a parcel with 
some fairly strong cotton or silk thread, when this is done remove the pins. This 
packet should be tied and folded as small as possible. (Fig. 6 A). 

No. 7 is a Rubber Ball nearly as large as No. 2; it has two 
round holes in it, one opposite the other. A piece of purple silk 
should be taken, as near as possible a match to the purple 
handkerchiefs; and a small bag should be made of this by 
folding over and sewing the sides together, also the bottom 
must be sewn up. 

The other end should be folded round the sides of one of the holes in the Ball, 
and the bag pushed into the Ball (No. 7). 














No. 8 is composed of a piece of black 
silk sewn in the shape of a bag (No. 8) 
with the ends open. At each end there 
is a flap. This must be pushed inside 
the bag and pinned to the side to form 
a pocket or bag, and filled with twenty 
or more handkerchiefs; after which, 
the flap at the other end is pushed 
inside over the handkerchiefs, and this 
also pinned. The parcel should now be 
tied round and across (same as No. 6 A), and when this is done the pins are taken 
out, and forms packet No. 8A. 

No. 9 is a silk American (or Union Jack), this 
is pleated and folded and put into pocket (Fig. 

C) at back of coat (Fig. R). 

No. 10. These are the American and English 
Flags on Staves, which are put in inside 
pockets of vest, the English Flag being in left 
side, American in right (Fig. A) . 

No. 11 is the Telescopic Brass Stand. This 
should be stood a little at the back of the stage 
(Fig. O) . 


The Handkerchiefs.-These are made of the finest silk, and are very thin, 
capable of being inserted in a very small space. These should be used in 
preference to any other kind for putting in the Balls, &c., &c. 



FOLD 
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Preparation of fekes for 
Handkerchief Act. 

No. 1. Is filled with three handkerchiefs, inserted carefully one by 
one. 

No. 2. Is filled with seven handkerchiefs, inserted carefully one by 
one. 

No. 3. Take four handkerchiefs, fold them across from corner to 
corner, and lay them across each other like a star (Fig. P ), then take 
the ends and fold them into the middle, and press the whole lot into 
the ball with the middle outwards. 

No. 4. Is left empty. 

No. 5. Is left empty (Glass Ball). 

No. 6. Is a pocket with six handkerchiefs attached, and is explained 
in foregoing matter. 

No. 7. In this feke the bag must be pushed through the ball as in Fig. 
7. The handkerchiefs are then inserted one at a time, and in 
following order, viz., Blue, White and Red. 

No. 8. Is a packet of handkerchiefs, and is explained in foregoing 
matter. 

No. 9. Is a Flag which is pleated (as illustrated, First Fold), and then 
folded into a neat bundle about 8 inches square (Fig. R ). 

No. 10. Are Flag Staves. The flags are pleated and folded as above 
(Fig. R), and put close to the staves, which are placed in the 
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Full Explanation of Stillwell's 
Handkerchief Act 

First put on the coat leaving the sleeves off. Then turn up the shirt 
cuffs and place "No. 1" under the right shirt cuff, easily get-at-able. 
"No. 2" is placed in lower left breast pocket of coat, and "Nos. 8 and 
7" in right. "Nos. 4, 5 and 6" are put in right trousers pocket, and 
"No. 8" in top right-hand breast pocket of coat. "No. 9" is put in back 
pocket, in small of back of coat ( Fig. C) , and "Nos. 10" are put one 
each side in the inside pockets of vest. Now slip the coat sleeves on, 
over the turned-up shirt sleeves, being careful to hide the pochette in 
left coat sleeve. 

N.B.— Reference should be made to Figs. A, B and C , which shows 
the correct pockets for fekes. 

To Commence.--On entering make some remarks such as is 
mentioned in foregoing description of Act, introducing the patter. 
Meanwhile pull off the sleeves of your coat, placing them over the 
stand, being careful to place the pochette on left sleeve so as to be at 
hand, on the far side of the Stand(Figs. K and L). 









Now pretend to arrange the shirt cuffs, and in doing so get possession 
of ball "No. 1" under the right shirt cuff and palm same in left hand. 
Next show the hands empty by transferring ball from one palm to the 
other (Figs. V, W and X). The right hand is brought up to the left, 
and as the palms cross, the left palm grasps the ball and palms it. The 
operation is then reversed, thus getting ball into the right hand, taking 
care the hole is not covered up (Fig. D). 



Fig. D. Showing Ball in right palm. 



Fig. E. Showing the Thumb and first 
finger of left hand holding the corner 
of Handkerchief and right hand 
drawing sharply away pulling _ 






Handkerchief out of Ball. 


Now quickly bring the right hand to the left, and catch hold of the 
handkerchief with the left thumb and first finger, and draw the right 
hand sharply away from the left, giving the appearance of the 
handkerchief growing from the finger tips (Fig. E). Then place the 
handkerchief between the first and second finger of the left hand 
(Fig. F), now bring the right hand up to the left, and leave the ball in 
left and turn left round away from the audience, at the same time 
stroking down the handkerchief with right hand (Fig, G). 



Fig. F. showing the Right hand 
going up to the left, Handkerchief 
being held in between first and 
second fingers. Note arrows, one 
showing direction of Right hand, 
namely upwards. The circular 
arrow shows the turn of the left 
hand so that the ball when 
transferred from Right to left is 
not visible to the audience. 
Completion of the move is shown 
in Fig. G. 



move described in Fig. F. It will 
now be seen, Ball is in left hand, 
the back of hand being facing 
audience. 


The left now has the ball palmed. Next bring the right up to the left at 
the same time turn left hand round (Fig FI), and palm ball in right 
hand again, with which stroke down the handkerchief which now 
hangs at the back of the left hand (Fig. J). This gives the appearance 
of both hands being shown empty. When this is done another 
handkerchief is pulled out in the same manner, and the same 
movement gone through. 






H 

Fig. H. Showing Right hand going 
up to left, to secure ball from left 
and palm in right hand. 
Handkerchief now hangs at the 
back of fingers, as shown in fig. J. 



Fig. J. Shows completion of 
movement in Fig. H, the feke 
being now in right, which is 
stroking down the handkerchief. 


N.B.—It is absolutely necessary that this movement be thoroughly 
mastered, before the Act can be properly performed. A careful 
reference to the illustrations will enable a thorough comprehension of 
this movement. 

When the third handkerchief is produced unperceived, get possession 
of feke "No. 2," lying in lower left breast pocket of coat. This is 
easily done in turning with your left side towards the audience, to 
pick up a handkerchief that you have dropped on the floor with the 
left hand. 

The Ball "No. 1," is left in the same pocket when getting possession 
of Ball "No. 2" (which is covered by the movement as already 
explained, of picking up a handkerchief). 

Now proceed in precisely the same manner as with load "No. 1." 
After the seventh handkerchief is produced, they are all held in the 
left hand, and are placed over arm of Stand, and under cover of this, 
Ball "No. 2" is replaced in pocket from which it was taken. 









Now select a 
handkerchief from 
among those on the 
Stand, at the same time 
getting possession of 
load "No 8" (right hand 
lower breast pocket), 
then say that you will 
produce any number of 
handkerchiefs called for. 
Force a number, (six, of course, being number of handkerchiefs in 
feke "No. 3"). Show both hands empty as in load "No. 1," and seize 
hold of the handkerchiefs with finger tips of left hand from Ball "No. 
8," which, of course, is palmed in right hand, the handkerchiefs being 
specially folded (Fig. P) all come out together. Now count the 
handkerchiefs over one at a time, to prove the number is correct, 
unperceived getting rid of ball by putting in left tail pocket. Then 
secure Ball "No. 4" from right hand trousers pocket (Fig. B) and 
palm same in right hand, and under cover of selecting two 
handkerchiefs transfer it to left. 

The two handkerchiefs are then 
placed over right arm, and are one at a 
time taken and vanished into ball "No. 
4" (Fig. S). The ball is palmed from 
hand to hand permitting you to show 
both hands empty, as explained in the 
description of the movements used 
with Ball No. 1, &c., &c., and as 
illustrated in Figs. V, W, X . 

Handkerchiefs are then produced 
same as with "No. 1." The ball being 
got rid of by putting in pocket under 
cover of handkerchiefs. Then under cover of selecting three Purple 
handkerchiefs, secure Ball "No. 7" in the left hand, and transfer it to 
the right hand, palming same to show left is perfectly empty. Again 
transfer Ball "No. 7" back to left hand, this is done by picking up the 
Purple handkerchiefs. 

The handkerchiefs are laid over the left arm, whilst doing so place 
ball in left hand again. Now insert one Purple handkerchief the 






















opposite end to which the others were put in, and as one of the Purple 
handkerchiefs is pushed in, it forces out the Red which appears at the 
bottom. Take this and place it over the Stand near the sleeve with 
pocket. 

When the last handkerchief is out, the "Blue," place it over the Stand, 
at the same time dropping the ball in the pochette of coat sleeve. 

Now select five or six different coloured handkerchiefs of distinct 
shades, at. the same time unperceived getting load "No. 5" from right 
hand trousers pocket (Fig. B) , and palm same. The left side of body 
must be facing audience. 

A colour being chosen, say "Red," it is gathered up into a small 
bundle With the left hand, and is then pushed into the hole of the 
Glass Ball, which gives the effect of a highly polished billiard ball. 
Now place the billiard ball on the left hand, and while calling 
attention to it quickly get load "No. 6" right hand trouser's pocket 
( Fig. B) , into the right hand, which you smartly bring down over the 
Glass Ball ("No. 5"), at the same time break the thread and shake out 
the six handkerchiefs attached to the load. 

While doing this with the left hand get rid of load "No. 5," into the 
left hand trousers pocket, and secure load "No. 8," right hand top 
breast pocket ( Fig. B) , then break the thread and scatter 
handkerchiefs in all directions with left hand, the right meanwhile 
getting possession of the American flag ("No. 9") from pocket in 
small of back (Fig. C) ; when the handkerchiefs have all been 
produced quickly shake out the American flag, and under cover of 
this drop the silk bag amongst the handkerchiefs on the floor, and get 
hold of one of the staves ("Nos. 10"), inside vest pockets (Fig. A) ; 
with the left hand, which takes the staff in the right hand vest pocket. 
Then throw it out with a quick jerk, taking care to hold the handle of 
staff very tight. 

Next produce the other one in left breast vest peeker by means of the 
right hand, this is done under cover of the first Flag and Staff 
produced, hold the two staves crossways, and if quickly executed this 
makes a most brilliant finish. 

End of The Stillwell Handkerchief Manipulation Act 
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Preface 

In OFFERING this book to the public the writer uses no sophistry as an excuse for 

its existence. The hypocritical cant of reformed (?) gamblers, or whining, 
mealymouthed pretensions of piety, are not foisted as a justification for imparting the 
knowledge it contains. To all lovers of card games it should prove interesting, and as 
a basis of card entertainment it is practically inexhaustible. It may caution the unwary 
who are innocent of guile, and it may inspire the crafty by enlightenment on artifice. 

It may demonstrate to the tyro that he cannot beat a man at his own game, and it 
may enable the skilled in deception to take a post-graduate course in the highest 
and most artistic branches of his vocation. But it will not make the innocent vicious, 
or transform the pastime player into a professional; or make the fool wise, or curtail 
the annual crop of suckers; but whatever the result may be, if it sells it will 
accomplish the primary motive of the author, as he needs the money. 
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Introduction 

THE passion for play is probably as old, and will be as enduring, as the race of 

man. Some of us are too timid to risk a dollar, but the percentage of people in this 
feverish nation who would not enjoy winning one is very small. The passion 
culminates in the professional. He would rather play than eat. Winning is not his sole 
delight. Some one has remarked that there is but one pleasure in life greater than 
winning, that is, in making the hazard. 

To be successful at play is as difficult as to succeed in any other pursuit. The laws of 
chance are as immutable as the laws of nature. Were all gamblers to depend on luck 
they would break about even in the end. The professional card player may enjoy the 
average luck, but it is difficult to find one who thinks he does, and it is indeed 
wonderful how mere chance will at times defeat the strongest combination of wit and 
skill. It is almost an axiom that a novice will win his first stake. A colored attendant of 
a "club-room." overhearing a discussion about running up two hands at poker, 
ventured the following interpolation: "Don't trouble 'bout no two hen's, Boss. Get yo' 
own hen'. De suckah, he'll get a han' all right, suah!" And many old players believe 
the same thing. However, the vagaries of luck, or chance, have impressed the 
professional card player with a certain knowledge that his more respected brother of 
the stock exchange possesses, viz.-manipulation is more profitable than 
speculation; so to make both ends meet, and incidentally a good living, he also 
performs his part with the shears when the lambs come to market. 

Hazard at play carries sensations that once enjoyed are rarely forgotten. The 
winnings are known as "pretty money," and it is generally spent as freely as water. 
The average professional who is successful at his own game will, with the sublimest 
unconcern, stake his money on that of another's, though fully aware the odds are 
against him. He knows little of the real value of money, and as a rule is generous, 
careless and improvident. He loves the hazard rather than the stakes. As a matter of 
fact the principal difference between the professional gambler and the occasional 
gambler, is that the former is actuated by his love of the game and the latter by 
cupidity. A professional rarely "squeals" when he gets the worst of it; the man who 
has other means of livelihood is the hardest loser. 

Advantages that are bound to ultimately give a percentage in favor of the 
professional are absolutely essential to his existence, and the means employed at 
the card table to obtain that result are thoroughly elucidated in this work. We have 
not been impelled to our task by the qualms of a guilty conscience, nor through the 
hope of reforming the world. Man cannot change his temperament, and few care to 
control it. While the passion for hazard exists it will find gratification. We have neither 
grievance against the fraternity nor sympathy for so called "victims." A varied 
experience has impressed us with the belief that all men who play for any 
considerable stakes are looking for the best of it. We give the facts and conditions of 





our subject as we find them, though we sorrowfully admit that our own early 
knowledge was acquired at the usual excessive cost to the uninitiated. 

When we speak of professional card players we do not refer to the proprietors or 
managers of gaming houses. The percentage in their favor is a known quantity, or 
can be readily calculated, and their profits are much the same as any business 
enterprise. Where the civil authorities countenance these institutions they are 
generally conducted by men of well known standing in the community. The card 
tables pay a percentage or "rake off," and the management provides a "look out" for 
the protection of its patrons. Where the gaming rooms must be conducted in secret 
the probabilities of the player's apparent chances being lessened are much greater. 
However, our purpose is to account for the unknown percentage that must needs be 
in favor of the professional card player to enable him to live. 

There is a vast difference between the methods employed by the card conjurer in 
mystifying or amusing his audience; and those practiced at the card table by the 
professional, as in this case the entire conduct must be in perfect harmony with the 
usual procedure of the game. The slightest action that appears irregular, the least 
effort to distract attention, or the first unnatural movement, will create suspicion; and 
mere suspicion will deplete the company, as no one but a simon-pure fool will 
knowingly play against more than ordinary chances. There is one way by which 
absolute protection against unknown advantages may be assured, that is by never 
playing for money. But a perfect understanding of the risks that are taken may aid 
greatly in lessening the casualties. An intimate acquaintance with the modus 
operandi of card table artifice does not necessarily enable one to detect the 
manipulation, but it certainly makes plain the chances to be guarded against, and 
with this cognition the mere suspicion of skill should at once induce symptoms of 
cold feet. This knowledge, or thorough comprehension of the possibilities of 
professional card playing, can be imparted only by practical illustration of the 
processes employed, and the reader desiring a complete understanding should take 
the deck in hand and work out for himself the action as it is described. 

To discriminate and show clearly the two phases of card manipulation, the first part 
of this work is devoted to an exhaustive review of the many advantages that can be, 
have been, and are constantly taken at the card table, and to those particular 
methods of obtaining these advantages that are least liable to arouse suspicion. The 
exact manner in which each artifice is performed is fully described in minutia. Part 
second describes the sleights employed in conjuring and many very interesting card 
tricks. 
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SeCRETS of professional card playing have been well preserved. Works on 

conjuring invariably devote much space to the consideration of card tricks, and many 
have been written exclusively for that purpose, yet we have been unable to find in 
the whole category more than an incidental reference to any card table artifice; and 
in no instance are the principal feats even mentioned. Self-styled "ex-professionals" 
have regaled the public with astounding disclosures of their former wiles and 
wickedness, and have proven a wonderful knowledge of the subject by exhuming 
some antiquated moss-covered ruses as well known as nursery rhymes, and even 
these extraordinary revelations are calmly dismissed with the assertion that this or 
that artifice is employed; in nowise attempting to explain the process or give the 
detail of the action mentioned. If terrific denunciation of erstwhile associates, and a 
diatribe on the awful consequences of gambling are a criterion of ability, these 
purified prodigals must have been very dangerous companions at the card table. 

Of course it is generally known that much deception is practiced at cards, but it is 
one thing to have that knowledge and quite another to obtain a perfect 
understanding of the methods employed, and the exact manner in which they are 
executed. Hence this work stands unique in the list of card books. We modestly 
claim originality for the particular manner of accomplishing many of the manoeuvres 
described, and believe them vastly superior to others that have come under our 
observation. We do not claim to know it all. Many professionals have attained their 
success by improving old methods, or inventing new ones; and as certain artifices 
are first disclosed in this work so will others remain private property as long as the 
originators are so disposed. 

We betray no confidences in publishing this book, having only ourselves to thank for 
what we know. Our tuition was received in the cold school of experience. We started 
in with the trusting nature of a fledgling, and a calm assurance born of overweening 
faith in our own potency. We bucked the tiger voluntarily, and censure no one for the 
inevitable result. A self-satisfied unlicked cub with a fairly fat bank roll was too good 
a thing to be passed up. We naturally began to imbibe wisdom in copious draughts 


















at the customary sucker rates, but the jars to our pocketbook caused far less 
anguish than the heartrending jolts to our insufferable conceit. After the awakening 
our education progressed through close application and constant study of the game, 
and the sum of our present knowledge is proffered in this volume, for any purpose it 
may answer, to friend and foe, to the wise and the foolish, to the good and the bad, 
to all alike, with but one reservation,--that he has the price. 
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Hold Outs 

Many mechanical contrivances termed "hold outs" have been invented to aid the 

card player. The simplest form is a steel spring with an awl-like attachment at one 
end which can be pressed into the under side of almost any table in an instant. The 
spring snaps up against the table, the end curving slightly downwards to receive the 
cards. The thumb of either hand can put in or take several cards from the apparatus 
without the hands leaving the table. 

A more complicated table machine passes the cards from below completely over the 
edge of the table, and the hands, held naturally on the table top, receive and make 
the discard without a sign to denote the procedure. 

"Hold outs" that are adjusted to the person are of most ingenious construction and 
very expensive. A sleeve machine which passes the cards into and from the palm by 
spreading the knees may be worth from seventy-five dollars to several hundred 
dollars. Some are worked by arm pressure, some pass the cards through an 
opening in the vest about the usual height the hands are held. One of the most novel 
and perfect machines ever constructed makes the "sneak" by simply expanding the 
chest an inch or two, or taking a deeper breath than usual. 

In almost all cases where "hold outs" are used the principal skill possessed by the 
player is that of working his apparatus perfectly and secreting the extra cards while 
in his hands; but to employ a machine successfully requires considerable address, 
and especially nerve. However, a full description of these devices or their uses is not 
contemplated by us. They can be purchased from the dealers in "club-room articles," 
and, anyway, the expert professional disdains their assistance. They are 
cumbersome, unnecessary, and a constant menace to his reputation. 
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Prepared Cards 

The subject of prepared cards is almost as foreign to the main purpose of this 

work as the preceding one of "hold outs," but a cursory review of the commoner 
kinds and their uses may not be out of place. 

Marked cards, generally known as "readers," can be distinguished by the backs as 
readily as by the faces when the key is known. Printed cards are manufactured, but 
these are rarely used by professionals. The designs are not the same as those now 
of standard make, and consequently would be difficult to introduce. The usual plan is 
to mark the standard decks by hand. For the benefit of the unenlightened or curious 
reader we shall describe the process. It is not at all difficult, and a deck can be 
"doctored" in an hour or so. 

Nearly all standard cards are red or blue. Marking inks absolutely indistinguishable 
from the printer's ink can be obtained from any of the dealers. Cards of intricate 
design are best adapted for the purpose. Each card is marked at both ends, so as to 
be read in any position. The peculiarity of the figures or design across the end is first 
closely considered, and twelve fairly distinct points, or dots or dashes, are noted and 
located. Then the four Aces are laid out, and with a fine pen the first point located is 
shortened barely enough to notice. The point is white and the background red or 
blue, the color of the ink used; and the slightest shortening of a single point or the 
obliteration of a single dot on a card, is undetectable unless it is known. 

The four Aces are treated in this manner, then turned end for end, and the operation 
repeated. Then the Kings are doctored, the second point located being shortened in 
this instance. Then the four Queens at the third point, and so on throughout the deck 
for the twelve values; the absence of any mark denoting the Deuce. Now the suits 
are marked. Three additional points are located, possibly close to one corner. The 
first point marked say for Diamonds, the second for Clubs, third for Hearts and 
Spades left natural. Thus the operator at a glance, by noting the location of the two 
"blackouts," can instantly name the cards as they are dealt. 

Combination systems lessen the number of points to be located. The design of the 
particular deck will suggest whether a dot, line, or blackout, would be least 
noticeable. It is seldom that two operators work alike. Cleverly done, it is almost 
impossible to detect, and unless suspicion is aroused quite so. Most of the supply 
houses keep a skilled operator constantly employed, and will mark any deck to order 
for about one dollar. 

Some players make a practice of marking cards during the process of the game. The 
most desirable cards are creased or indented at certain locations as they happen to 
come into the player's possession, with the finger or thumb nail, which is kept 






pointed for the purpose; and in the course of an hour the principal cards can be 
readily distinguished. Another plan is to darken the edges with different prepared 
inks that are conveniently adjusted in pads. These manoeuvres, while making 
nothing sure in a given instance, always net the operator a favorable percentage in 
the long run. 

Prepared cards known as "Strippers" are much used by certain players. The desired 
cards are placed aside and the rest of the cards trimmed slightly along the sides; 
then the briefs are trimmed from nothing at middle of sides to the width of the cut 
deck at ends. This leaves a slight hump at sides of the desired cards when shuffled 
in the deck, and they can be drawn out at will and placed on top or bottom at option. 
The trimming is done with machines made for the purpose, and the cutting leaves 
the edges and the corners as smooth as glass. 

There are many other methods of doctoring cards to meet the requirements of 
particular games, and the skill, or rather want of it, of the operator. By roughening 
the faces of some of the cards they will hold together, and are more easily retained 
while shuffling. Faro cards, used in connection with a certain form of "brace" box, are 
treated in this manner. In the construction of the various kinds of control boxes the 
acme of ingenuity and mechanical skill has been reached, and most extravagant 
prices are demanded and paid, for these innocent-appearing little silver-plated 
articles. Strippers may be used in Faro with little fear of detection, as the cards are 
never shuffled or cut by the players. A "crooked" box and a clever dealer can give 
the house a percentage that would impoverish a prince. Millions of dollars are 
wagered annually at Faro in this country. It is the most fascinating of layout games. 
However, we have reason to believe it is generally dealt on the square in gambling 
rooms that are run openly. The bank's percentage is satisfactory to the proprietors. 

The "Cold Deck" is a pre-arranged pack that is introduced at an opportune moment. 
The cards are not marked, but two or more hands are set up ready for dealing. The 
name is probably derived from the fact that the deck must await its opportunity long 
enough to contract a chill in the interim. Little skill is required in making the 
exchange. It is almost invariably done quite openly, and in company where the 
attendants and players are in collusion. In most gaming rooms the decks are 
exchanged every hour or less. Sometimes the players will call for a new deck, but 
usually the exchange is made at the instance of the management. When the "cold 
deck" is sprung a "blind" shuffle is made by the dealer, a "blind" cut by an ally, and 
the hands fall in the desired order. Of course an exchange may be made by sleight- 
of-hand, but the player who can accomplish this feat successfully is generally well 
versed in the higher orders of card-table artifice, and will dispense with such 
makeshifts as "cold decks" or any kind of prepared cards. 
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Confederacy 

When two card experts work together their difficulties are greatly lessened. The 

opportunities of securing the desirable cards on the outset, that is before the shuffle, 
are doubled, and this is half the battle. If they understand each other perfectly they 
can often arrange one or two hands ready for dealing, and find little or no trouble at 
all in getting several desirable cards together while apparently gathering up the deck 
in the most careless manner. If sitting together so that one cuts on the other's deal 
the possibilities become so great that ordinary chances will be taken in perhaps 
nineteen deals out of twenty. Two or three coups in the course of an evening will not 
flush the quarry, and are quite sufficient to answer all purposes. 

Advantages without dexterity can be taken in almost any card game when two or 
more players are in collusion, by the use of any secret code of signals that will 
disclose the hand of each to the others. For instance, in Poker the ally holding the 
best cards will be the only one to stay, thus playing the best hand of the allies 
against the rest; quite sufficient advantage to give a large percentage in favor of the 
combination. Again, the allies may resort to "crossfiring," by each raising until the 
other players drop out. There are hundreds of small but ultimately certain 
advantages to be gained in this manner, if collusion is not suspected. No single 
player can defeat a combination, even when the cards are not manipulated. 
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Two Methods of Shuffling 

As THE reader obtains an understanding of the art of "advantage playing" it will be 

seen that the old-fashioned or hand shuffle gives the greater possibilities for running 
up hands, selecting desirable cards and palming. Many players never use the "riffle," 
that is shuffling on the table by springing the ends of two packets into each other, 
though this method is now by far the more prevalent among men who play for 
money. While the "riffle" cannot be employed for arranging the cards, save to a very 
limited extent, it is equally well adapted for retaining the top or bottom portion, or 
even the whole deck, in any pre-arranged order; and the "blind riffle" can be 
performed just as perfectly as the "blind" shuffle. A clever bottom dealer will usually 
employ the "riffle," as he rarely takes the trouble of running up a hand. His purpose 
in that respect is sufficiently answered by keeping the desired cards at the bottom. If 
he has an ally to "blind" cut, everything goes well, but if playing alone he must either 
palm the bottom cards for the cut or make a "shift" afterwards. The "shift" is very 
rarely attempted in any kind of knowing company, and it is awkward to make a palm 
when the "riffle" is used. The deck must be tilted on its side, and while the movement 
may pass as an effort at squaring up, it is not quite regular. The hand shuffle avoids 
the difficulty, as the deck is held naturally in easy position for palming, and not an 
instant is lost during the operation. The hand shuffle is almost ideal for "stocking" 
and "culling," and the curious or interested reader may learn how a perfect 
knowledge is maintained of the whereabouts of any particular cards, and how they 
are collected or separated, or placed in any desired positions, while the deck is 
being shuffled apparently without heed or design. 
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Primary Accomplishments 

The first acquirement of the professional player is proficiency at "blind" shuffling 

and cutting. Perfection in performing the "blind" shuffle, whether the old-fashioned 
hand shuffle or the "riffle" supplemented by a thorough knowledge of "blind" cutting, 
makes it impossible for the smartest card handler living to determine whether the 
procedure is true or "blind." This ability once acquired gives the expert ease and 
assurance in any kind of company, and enables him to lull into a state of absolute 
serenity the minds of many players who may be naturally suspicious. Nothing so 
completely satisfies the average card player as a belief that the deck has been 
thoroughly shuffled and genuinely cut. 
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Possibilities of the "blind" 

It IS surprising to find among card players, and many of them grown gray at the 

game, the almost universal belief that none but the unsophisticated can be deceived 
by "blind" shuffling. These gentlemen have to "be shown," but that is the last thing 
likely to happen. The player who believes he cannot be deceived is in great danger. 
The knowledge that no one is safe is his best protection. However, the post¬ 
graduate in the art is quite conscious of the fact that he himself cannot tell the true 
from the "blind" shuffle or cut, when performed by another equally as clever. In fact, 
sight has absolutely nothing to do with the action, and the expert might perform the 
work just as well if he were blindfolded. Nevertheless "blind" shuffling and cutting, as 
explained by this work, are among the simplest and easiest feats the professional 
player is required to perform; and when the process is understood the necessary 
skill can be acquired with very little time or effort. Given the average card player who 
can shuffle or "riffle" in the ordinary manner, with some degree of smoothness, he 
can be taught a "blind" in five minutes that will nonplus the sharpest of his friends. 
But there are many players who cannot make an ordinary shuffle or "riffle" without 
bending, breaking, exposing or in some way ruining half the cards, and such 
bunglers must learn to handle a deck gracefully before attempting a flight to the 
higher branches of card manipulation. 
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Uniformity of Action 

The inviolable rule of the professional is uniformity of action. Any departure from 

his customary manner of holding, shuffling, cutting or dealing the cards may be 
noticed, and is consequently avoided. The player who uses the old-fashioned hand 
shuffle will never resort to the table "riffle" in the same company; and vice versa. The 
manner of holding the deck will always be the same, whether the action is to be true 
or "blind." In dealing, one particular position for the left hand fingers is ever adhered 
to, and the action of the right hand in taking off the cards and the time or rapidity of 
the dealing is made as uniform as possible. In cutting the rule holds good, and the 
true cut is made with the same movements as the "blind." Whether the procedure is 
true or "blind" the same apparent action is maintained throughout. 
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Deportment 

The deportment of the successful card player must be as finished as his skill. A 

quiet, unostentatious demeanor and gentlemanly reserve are best calculated to 
answer his purpose. Especially the entire suppression of emotion over gains or 
losses, Without ability to control his feelings the "advantage player" is without 
advantage. Boldness and nerve are also absolutely essential. Ability in card handling 
does not necessarily insure success. 

Proficiency in target practice is not the sole qualification of the trap shooter. Many 
experts with the gun who can nonchalantly ring up the bull's eye in a shooting gallery 
could not hit the side of a barn in a duel. The greater the emergency, or the greater 
the stakes, the greater the nerve required. 
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Display of Ability 

EXCESSIVE vanity proves the undoing of many experts. The temptation to show 

off is great. He has become a past master in his profession. He can laugh at luck 
and defy the law of chance. His fortune is literally at his finger ends, yet he must 
never admit his skill or grow chesty over his ability. It requires the philosophy of the 
stoic to possess any great superiority and refrain from boasting to friend or foe. He 
must be content to rank with the common herd. In short, the professional player 
must never slop over. One single display of dexterity and his usefulness is past in 
that particular company, and the reputation is liable to precede him in many another 
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Greatest Single Accomplishment 

IF REQUESTED to determine from what single artifice the greatest advantage is 

derived we would unhesitatingly decide in favor of bottom dealing. But skill in that 
respect would be useless without knowledge of the bottom cards, and to retain them 
necessitates the ability to "blind" shuffle. Again, the bottom cards may be lost by the 
cut, hence the necessity of "blind" cutting. Proficiency in palming often takes the 
place of an ally to "blind" cut, but palming in itself is much more difficult to acquire 
than "blind" cutting, and is practiced only when the player is alone, and after other 
ruses, which are less risky, have proven unsuccessful. Hence it will be seen that 
proficiency in one artifice does not finish the education of the professional card 
player, and almost every ruse in the game is more or less dependent upon another 
one. 
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Effect of Suspicion 

To BE suspected of skill is a death blow to the professional. His opportunities are 

dependent upon belief prevailing among the company he is in that the chances are 
even. Players may be alert and watchful, which is quite natural in all money games, 
without disconcerting the expert in the least; but where there is knowledge or even 
mere suspicion among the players of his ability as a manipulator, it will suggest 
retirement at once rather than playing against the handicap of being especially 
watched, and a further possibility of getting his conge from the company. But though 
under certain circumstances a past-master at the card table may be suspected, 
detection in any particular artifice is almost impossible, and proof of the act is wholly 
wanting. For those reasons knowing players require nothing more than a bare 
suspicion of skill to immediately seek a less misty atmosphere. 
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Acquiring the Art 

TO ATTAIN the highest degree of excellence at card manipulation much study and 

practice are necessary; but proficiency in the art quite sufficient for the purpose of 
entertainment or amusement may be acquired with very little effort if a thorough 
understanding is first obtained of the best and simplest methods of accomplishing 
the sleights. The only proper way to practice is to be seated in the usual manner at a 
card table with a looking glass opposite; and much time and labor are saved by this 
plan. The correct positions and movements can be accurately secured, and the 
performer becomes his own critic. 

The beginner invariably imagines his hands are too small or too large, but the size 
has little to do with the possibilities of skill. Soft, moderately moist hands are best 
adapted for the purpose. When the cuticle is hard and dry, or excessively humid, the 
difficulties increase. A simple preparation to soften the hands and good general 
health usually produce the desired conditions. Of course dry fingers may be 
moistened, or damp ones dried but either operation is objectionable. 

For superior work the cards should be new, thin, flexible and of best quality. Cheap 
cards are clumsy and not highly finished. Cards that have been handled two or three 
hours become more or less sticky, and the slightest friction is a detriment to perfect 
manipulation. 
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Importance of Details 

THE finished card expert considers nothing too trivial that in any way contributes to 

his success, whether in avoiding or allaying suspicion, or in the particular manner of 
carrying out each detail; or in leading up to, or executing, each artifice. Therefore the 
writer has expended much time and care in illustrating many manoeuvres that at first 
may seem unimportant, but all of which are essential to the curriculum of artistic card 
handling. 
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Technical Terms 

IwIaNY of the methods of card manipulation explained in this work originated with 

us, and we have, in describing the various processes and conditions, used certain 
terms for the sake of brevity, to designate the particular matters referred to. The 
reader desiring to follow the action intelligently must clearly understand the meaning 
of the terms. A careful perusal of the following definitions will save much time and 
perplexity in comprehending the processes described: 

Stock: 

That portion of the deck that contains certain cards, placed in some particular order 
for dealing; or certain desirable cards placed at top or bottom of the deck. 

Run: 

To draw off one card at a time during the process of the hand shuffle. There is little 
or no difficulty in acquiring perfect ability to run the whole deck through in this 
manner with the utmost rapidity. The left thumb presses lightly on the top card, the 
right hand alone making the movement necessary to shuffle. 

Jog: 

A card protruding a little from any part of the deck, about quarter of an inch, to fix the 
location of any particular card or cards. While shuffling, if the top card is to be 
jogged, it is pushed over the little finger end of deck by the left thumb, the little finger 
preventing more than one card from moving. If the first card is to be jogged, that is, 
the first card in the right hand, it is done by shifting the right hand slightly towards 
either end of the left hand packet during the shuffle, so that the first card drawn off 
by the left thumb will protrude a little over the end of the left-hand packet. 

In-Jog: 

The card protruding over the little finger of the left hand. 

Out-Jog: 

The card protruding over the first finger of the left hand. 

Break: 

A space or division held in the deck. While shuffling it is held at the end by the right 
thumb. It is formed under the in-jog when about to under cut for the shuffle, by 
pushing the in-jog card slightly upwards with the right thumb, making a space of from 
an eighth to a quarter of an inch wide, and holding the space, by squeezing the ends 
of the packet to be drawn out, between the thumb and second and third fingers. The 
use of the break during a shuffle makes it possible to throw any number of cards that 
are immediately above it, in one packet into the left hand, without disarranging their 
order. The break is used when not shuffling, to locate any particular card or position, 





and is infinitely superior to the common method of inserting the little finger. A break 
can be held firmly by a finger or thumb of either hand, and entirely concealed by the 
other fingers of the same hand. It is also the principal aid in the blind riffles and cuts. 

Throw: 

To pass from the right hand to the left, during a shuffle, a certain number of cards in 
one packet, thereby retaining their order. A throw may be required at the beginning, 
during the process, or at the end of a shuffle; and the packet to be thrown may be 
located by the jog, or break, or by both. 

Culls The desired cards: 

To cull is the act of selecting one or more desired cards, and may consist simply in 
making the selection as discreetly as possible while gathering up the cards for the 
deal, or it may be the operation of a much more obscure and apparently impossible 
feat--that of gathering the desired cards rapidly and easily, from various positions in 
the deck, to the bottom, during the process of a shuffle that appears perfectly natural 
and regular. 

Blind: 

Any method of shuffling, riffling, cutting or culling, designed to appear regular, but in 
reality retaining, or arranging, some preconceived order. 

Upper Cut: 

To take or draw off a packet from the top of the deck. 

Under Cut: 

To draw out a packet from the bottom of the deck, during the process of a shuffle. 

Run Cut: 

To draw off several or many small packets from the top of the deck. 

Top Card: 

The card on top of packet held in the left hand, or the original top card of the full 
deck, which about to be shuffled. 

Shuffle Off: 

To shuffle without design, in the ordinary manner. 

Shuffle: 

The old-fashioned method of shuffling the cards from hand to hand. 

Filet Card: 

The card on top of packet held by the right hand to be shuffled. 


Shift: 

To return the two portions of the deck to the positions occupied before the cut was 
made. 



Riffle: 

The modern method of shuffling on the table by springing, the ends of two packets 
into each other. 

Crimp: 

To bend one or a number of cards, so that they may be distinguished or located. 
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Erdnase System of Blind Shuffles 

POSITION FOR SHUFFLE 

BLIND SHUFFLES 


• To Retain Top Stock 

• To Retain Top Stock and Shuffle Whole Deck 

• To Retain the Bottom Stock and Shuffle Whole Deck 
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Position For Shuffle 



THE deck is held much as usual in the left 

palm but more diagonally, so that the first 
finger from the second joint lies up against 
the outer end, the first joint of the little finger 
curled in against the inner end, the second 
and third fingers slightly curled in against the 
bottom, and the thumb resting on the top, 
near the outer end, about the middle. The 
right hand, when about to shuffle, seizes the 
under portion at the ends between the 
thumb and second and third fingers, and the 
first finger rests on the upper side. (See Fig. 
1 -) 


This position, and especially that of the first and little fingers of the left hand, is 
essential for the process of blind shuffling and stocking. The first and little fingers 
hold and locate the Jogs, which, in connection with the Break, the Run, and the 
Throw, make this new mode of stocking and culling possible. The position is easy 
and quite natural in appearance. There is no strain on the fingers. The deck fits fairly 
on its side, across the palm, and the left-hand fingers are in much the same position 
as they would naturally take when the hand is about half closed. It is an excellent 
manner of holding the deck for the true shuffle, and should be strictly adhered to on 
all occasions. 
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Blind Shuffles 


• To Retain Top Stock 

• To Retain Top Stock and Shuffle Whole Deck 

• To Retain the Bottom Stock and Shuffle Whole Deck 


THE objects of blind shuffling are to retain a top stock, i. e., to retain in the same 

order the upper portion of the deck which has been prearranged for dealing' or to 
retain a bottom stock, which usually consists of certain desired cards placed 
together at the bottom, to be taken from that position at will, during the deal, by 
bottom dealing; or to retain the whole deck in a certain order, which is rarely 
attempted, though quite possible. Under the respective headings of " Stocking ," and 
" Culling ," it will be learned how the blind shuffle runs up the cards in any desired 
order, and gathers certain cards from any position to the bottom; but the several 
methods of retaining the top and bottom stocks are treated separately. 
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1. To Retain Top Stock 


Under cut about half deck, in-jog first card and shuffle off. Under cut to in-jog and 
throw on top. 

This is the very simplest form of the blind shuffle and leaves the upper portion of the 
deck in the same order. The shuffle may be continued ad libitum. 

The reader who has prepared himself with a knowledge of the position given for 
hand shuffling, and the definitions of the list of terms, will have no difficulty in 
understanding the above directions, and executing the blind at the very first attempt. 
However, as a first lesson in the A, B, C of card manipulation, the following 
description of the action is given at length, viz.: 


Hold the deck in the manner described for the 
Shuffle. Seize about half the deck from 
beneath with the right hand (under cut), draw 
out and shift the right hand a little inwards over 
packet in left hand, so that when the first card 
is drawn off by the left thumb it will protrude 
slightly over the little finger (in-jog). Then 
shuffle off the balance of the cards in the right 
hand on top of those in the left. (See Fig. 2.) 
Then seize with the right hand all the cards 
beneath the in-jog card, which protrudes over 
the little finger of the left hand, and throw them in one packet on top. When seizing 
the under cards beneath the in-jog, its location is found by the right thumb solely by 
the sense of touch, and without the least hesitation or difficulty. The in-jog card is 
held in position by the little finger, and is concealed by the cards on top of it. 



The weak point about the foregoing blind is that the last movement is a throw, or 
under cut, and it may be noticed that only part of the deck is actually shuffled. This 
objection is entirely overcome by the use of the break, which is illustrated in the 
following blind shuffle. 
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2. To Retain the Bottom Stock and 
Shuffle Whole Deck 

Under cut about three-quarters of the deck and shuffle off about two-thirds, then 

in-jog one card and throw balance on top. Under cut to and include in-jog card (see 
Fig. 4), and shuffle off. 


This blind retains the bottom stock and 
apparently shuffles the whole deck. The 
only difficulty in the action is in including 
the jog card in the second under cut. The 
jog card is pulled back by the thumb, 
creating a space above it; then as the 
under cut is made, the thumb tip is 
pressed into the opening by squeezing the 
ends of the under packet, and the upper 
packet is not disturbed, because the 
thumb nail slips easily across the card 

above it as the lower packet is drawn out. 

When a jog is formed during the process of any shuffle, and the right hand is shifted 
a little in or out as the case may be, to allow the jog card to fall in the proper place, 
the right hand does not at once return to its former position, but gradually works 
back as the shuffle progresses. This leaves the cards in the left hand a little irregular 
at the ends, and effectually conceals the fact that any one card is purposely 
protruding. The ablest shuffler cannot keep his cards quite even, and the irregularity 
appears even more natural than if in perfect order. 

As blind shuffles for retaining the whole deck in its original order are never practiced 
at the card table, and are only adapted to conjuring purposes, the methods will be 
found fully explained in the second part of this work. 

The foregoing shuffles are simple and easy, and when perfectly performed, 
absolutely indistinguishable from the true. 
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3. To Retain Top Stock and Shuffle 
Whole Deck 

Under cut about three-quarters of deck, in-jog first card and shuffle off. Under cut 

again about three-quarters of deck, forming break at in-jog (see Fig. 3), shuffle off to 
break and throw balance on top. This blind apparently shuffles the entire deck, but 
really leaves the top portion in the original order. 


There should be no 
difficulty in forming the 
break. The right thumb 
presses slightly upward on 
the in-jog card when 
seizing the under portion, 
and the space created is 
held by squeezing the 
ends. It should be done 
altogether by touch, 
although from the position 
it is in, the operator might 
glance at it without being noticed. It is practically impossible for a spectator to see it 
unless immediately behind the performer. When shuffling off to the break, the right 
hand holds the cards firmly and the right thumb gives the warning by the sense of 
touch when the break is reached. If desired, the right hand may shuffle off, quite 
carelessly, several cards at a time, and throw the last lot up to the break, by slightly 
decreasing the pressure on the ends. Above all, a uniformity of time and action must 
be maintained, though it is not at all essential to the blind to shuffle rapidly. 
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Erdnase System of Blind Riffles and 
Cuts 

• BLIND RIFFLES 

o To Retain the Top Stock 
o To Retain the Bottom Stock 

• BLIND CUTS 

o To Retain Bottom Stock-Top Losing One Card 

o To Retain the Complete Stock 

o To Retain the Top Stock 

o To Retain the Bottom Stock 

o To Retain Bottom Stock. Riffle 2 and Cut 4 
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Blind Riffles 

THE riffle, i. e., shuffling the cards on the table by springing the ends of two 

packets into each other, is by far the more prevalent method in use among regular 
card players. The possibilities of the riffle, for all practical purposes at the card table, 
are limited to retaining the top or bottom stock; but in these respects it is quite equal 
to the hand shuffle as a blind, and the apparent process of thoroughly mixing the 
cards may be indulged in to any extent without disturbing the order of the top or 
bottom portion, as the case may be. The order may be arranged to a very limited 
extent, but the expert who uses the riffle cares little for stocking. His usual procedure 
is to place the desired cards at the bottom and retain them there. However, if the 
opportunity has occurred for arranging a top stock, it can be retained during the riffle 
just as easily. A blind cut should always be alternated with each, or every second 
riffle. 
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1. To Retain the Top Stock 

Upper cut 

about half the 
deck with right 
hand, place two 
packets end to 
end on the table 
in the usual 
position for 

riffling. Seize both packets at sides close to adjoining ends between the third finger 
and thumb of each hand, and rest the hands on the outer ends of packets. Raise the 
thumb corners, and at the same moment in-jog the top card of the left-hand packet 
by drawing it in a little over the left thumb, with the first finger of the left hand. The 
first and second fingers of the left hand conceal both the jog and the action. (See 
Fig. 5.) Then begin to release, and spring or riffle into each other the ends of the 
lower cards with both thumbs, but more rapidly with the left thumb, so that the left 
packet, with the exception of the top card (which is retained on top of the left thumb) 
will have been riffled in before the right thumb has released the cards of the top 
stock. Continue the action with the right thumb until all are released, then release 
last card held by the left thumb. (See Fig. 6.) 

This action 
places one extra 
card on original 
top stock. To 
square up in the 
ordinary manner 
would expose the 
fact that the 
upper portion 
had not been 
riffled. Drop the 
left thumb on the 

top card to hold the deck; in position and shift the left hand so that the edge of the 
palm will rest on the table at the end of the left packet and the second and third 
fingers come along the side. Then with the right hand in much the same position as 
the left, but held more openly, push the right packet in and square up. (See Fig. 7.) 
Each time this riffle is made it leaves an extra card on top, and the top stock is 
usually arranged to require two or three extra cards. But if not required the extra 
card is gotten rid of by " Blind Cut No. 1 ." After each or every second riffle execute 
blind cut " No. Ill To Retain the Top Stock ." 
















This riffle, though requiring 
considerable explanation, is quite 
simple, and as easily executed as 
the true. There is no hesitation in 
the thumb action, although one 
moves more rapidly than the 
other. The movements are 
natural; the positions of the hands are regular, and even the manner of pushing in 
the cards is the customary one of many players. 

But, as intimated, to retain the top stock in the riffle is the exception. In most 
instances, when the blind is used, it is to retain the bottom stock, and that process 
which is next described, is even simpler and easier of execution, and more perfect in 
deception. 
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2. To Retain the Bottom Stock 

Upper cut about half deck with right hand and place the two packets end to end 

in position for riffle. Seize both packets at sides close to adjoining ends between 
second finger and thumb of each hand, the third and little fingers curled in, with the 
first joints resting on top of packets. Raise thumb corners and release bottom stock; 
first with left thumb, then continue action with both thumbs until all cards are riffled 
in. (See Fig. 8.) Push both packets together in the ordinary manner and square up. 

There is no necessity of 
covering the bottom stock as in 
the instance of the top stock, 
when squaring up; because 
unless it is very large it is not 
noticeable, and more than a 
half dozen cards are rarely 
held there. However, the same 
plan used to conceal the top 
stock may be adopted if 
desired. 

Perhaps a simpler way to perform the blind is to leave the bottom stock on the table 
without riffling it at all, and the left thumb to pick up the cards above it. The right 
thumb, of course, picks up the entire right packet. This method prevents any 
possible difference in the sound of the riffle, though when cleverly performed it is 
imperceptible to the ear. 

This riffle can be varied by drawing out the bottom half with the right hand and 
leaving, or first releasing, the bottom stock with the right thumb. However, all blind 
riffling should be occasionally alternated with blind cuts, and when the action is 
gracefully executed without either haste or hesitation, it is absolutely impossible for 
any eye to follow the action or detect the ruse. Execute blind cut " No. IV To Retain 
the Bottom Stock" with this riffle. 



Fig. 8 


In performing the Top Stock Riffle, the use of the third fingers and the positions of 
the hands and other fingers, are very important, as concealment is an essential of 
the blind. But in the Bottom Stock instance, and especially when the stock is small, 
the action of not interlacing the bottom cards is not perceptible, and the handling of 
the deck should be as open and artistic as possible. Hence the use of the second 
fingers and the curled up positions of the third and little fingers. 

Just here we are reminded that comparatively few card players can make an 
ordinary riffle with any degree of grace or smoothness, and especially few 









understand how to square up properly. But the whole process is of the simplest 
nature, and so much easier than clumsy force, if the right method is adopted. 

The position given for the 
Bottom Stock Riffle is the 
proper one for all ordinary 
occasions. (See Fig. 8.) 
The entire work should be 
done by the second 
fingers and thumbs. The 
least possible pressure 
should be exerted when 
springing the corners 
together, the cards being 
hardly perceptibly bent. When the corners are interlaced, shift the hands to the outer 
ends, seizing the side corners with thumbs and second fingers, and telescope the 
two packets about two-thirds. (See Fig. 9.) Now shift the hands again, bringing the 
thumbs together at inner side, and a second finger at middle of each end, and 
square up the deck perfectly by sliding the thumbs outward along the side, and the 
second fingers inwards along the ends (see Fig. 10) until they meet at the corners, 
squeezing or pressing the cards into position in the action. 

The blind process of riffling 
the two packets truly 
together, and squaring up in 
a slightly diagonal position, 
then withdrawing the 
packets, throwing the 
original top one on top 
again; or pushing the two 
packets completely through Fig. 10 
in the diagonal position, 

leaving the order of the whole deck the same, is quite possible, but very difficult to 
perform perfectly. But there is seldom a desire and never a necessity of preserving 
the complete order at a card table, and the foregoing methods are much easier to 
execute, more perfect as a blind, and answer every purpose. 
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Blind Cuts 

THE blind cut is a natural sequence to the blind shuffle or riffle. As the cards are 

cut in almost all games, there would be little advantage derived from clever shuffling, 
were the order to be subsequently disturbed in cutting. The able card handler with a 
player on his right to blind cut, has the game well in hand. Yet though the 
advantages are greatly increased by the assistance of an ally, the reader will learn 
how it is quite possible to play alone and still have a very tolerable percentage of the 
chances in one's favor. Both hands are invariably used to make a blind cut. The first 
described is an excellent one for retaining either the top or bottom stock and is in 
common use among professional players. 
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Losing 


Seize the deck 

with left hand at 
sides, near end, 
between second 
finger and thumb, 
the first finger tip 
pressing on top. 
Seize the upper 
portion of deck 

with the right hand, at sides, near end, between the second finger and thumb. Raise 
the deck slightly with both hands and pull out the upper portion with the right hand, 
but retain the top card in the left hand by pressing on it with the left first finger tip. 
(See Fig. 11.) Immediately drop the left-hand packet on the table and bring the right- 
hand packet down on top with a slight swing, and square up. 

The action is very simple and easy to execute, the movements are perfectly natural 
and regular, and, if performed gracefully, is very deceiving. The process displaces 
the top card, sending it to the middle, and if this blind is used when the top stock is 
to be retained, an extra card is placed there during the shuffle. 
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1. To Retain Bottom Stock-Top 
One Card 
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2. To Retain the Complete Stock 

The following is a very bold and bare-faced blind, but if cleverly executed it 
appears natural: 

Seize the deck at sides near the ends between the second finger and thumb of each 
hand, but the left hand seizing the under portion, and the right hand the top portion. 
Draw out the under portion rapidly with the left hand and place it quickly over 
towards the dealer, the right hand following slowly and with an upward swing, drops 
the top portion again on top. 

The movements are natural and the blind can be accomplished very neatly. If the 
plan of drawing off the top portion with the left hand is tried, and then the right 
following more slowly with the under packet, it will be seen that the identical 
movements are made in the true cut. It is the movement towards the dealer that 
makes the blind possible. 
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3. To Retain the Top Stock 

The next two methods of blind cuts are among the most subtle and undetectable 

manoeuvres in card handling. The design and use of the break originated with us, 
and by its aid blind run cuts can be alternated with the blind riffle, until the most 
critical skeptic will admit that any prearrangement or knowledge of the cards must be 
hopelessly lost in bewildering confusion. 


Seize the deck with both 
hands, at sides, near the ends, 
between the thumbs and 
second fingers; raise it a little 
from the table and draw off the 
top stock with the thumb and 
second finger of the left hand, 
dropping the left-hand packet 
on the table, and bring the right- 
hand packet down on top of it, 
but retain firm hold with the right hand, and form the break with the right thumb while 
squaring up the deck. (See Fig. 12.) The left thumb helps to form the break, by 
holding the space between the two packets while the right thumb is getting the new 
hold on the whole deck. Then raise the whole deck again with the right hand, and 
with the left, draw off the upper portion in small packets between the thumb and 
second finger until the break is reached, dropping the small packets on the table, 
one on the other (see Fig. 13); and then throw the balance on top with the right 
hand. This leaves the top stock intact. 

Properly performed, it 
is impossible to 
detect the ruse. The 
break is formed on 
the inside, and at one 
end only, and is 
effectually' concealed 
at the end by the right- 
hand fingers. To see 
the break the 

observer would have to be stationed directly behind the operator. The performer 
himself cannot see the break, unless his hands are well advanced on the table. 

When drawing off the small packets, the break is found by the left thumb solely by 
the sense of touch. The action should not be hurried, and this method of cutting is 
quite commonly used by many players for the very opposite purpose. 
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4. To Retain the Bottom Stock 

Seize deck at sides, near the ends between the thumb and second finger of each 

hand, raise a little from the table and draw out the bottom stock with the thumb and 
finger of the right hand and let the left-hand packet fall on the table. Bring the right- 
hand packet down on top, retaining the hold until the break is formed by the left 
thumb, which is held at the edge of the under packet in readiness. Square up the 
deck and raise it again from the table with both hands; draw off top packet to the 
break with the left hand and drop it on the table. Then continue the left-hand action, 
drawing off small packets, dropping them one on the other, and throw the last packet 
on top with the right hand. This leaves the bottom stock intact. The action is much 
the same as the preceding blind, the difference being in the position of the break. It 
is very important to adopt the proper positions for the fingers in these cuts. The deck 
should be as much exposed as possible, and the open manner of the whole process 
makes the blind so much more effective. The cards are handled solely by the 
second fingers and thumbs. The third fingers are curled up against the ends of the 
deck and assist in squaring up, and keeping the cards even. The first fingers are 
curled up on top so as to be out of the way and not obstruct the view. 

To form the break, keep the left hand in the position it occupies as it drops the 
packet on the table, the finger and thumb held open apparently to seize the deck 
again when the right-hand packet is placed on top. This enables the left thumb to aid 
in forming the break the instant the two packets are brought together. The right hand 
packet is placed on top with a sidling movement instead of straight down, which 
greatly facilitates the forming of the break, and also prevents the sound from 
indicating that a space is held. There is nothing difficult about the performance of 
these blinds. With a perfect understanding, they can be fairly well executed on the 
first attempt. 

This method of blind cutting is particularly adapted for working in with the blind riffle. 

It appears to assist in mixing the cards, and inspires the most positive conviction of 
good faith in the performance. The following combination of the riffle and cut will 
illustrate the point.... 
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5. Combination Riffle And Cuts 

To Retain Bottom Stock-Riffle 2 and Cut 4 

ExECUTE Riffle 2 . Then execute Cut 4 . Then Riffle 2 again. Then draw off with left 

hand about half the deck in small packets, bring the right hand over on top with the 
balance, and form a break in squaring up. Then pull out under packet with the right 
hand and execute Riffle II again. Then pull out a small packet from the middle of 
deck with the right hand and throw on top. Then draw out about half from the bottom 
with right hand and form break. Square up, draw out under part again with right hand 
and execute Riffle II and so on to any extent. 
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Fancy Blind Cuts 


• To Retain the Complete Stock--1 

• To Retain the Complete Stock--2 


THE next blind described is in common use among advantage players, and while it 
has an excellent appearance to the uninitiated, we consider it far inferior to Cut 3 
and Cut 4 as a card table ruse. The principal objection is that, once known as a 
blind, it can never be worked again, as the action is showy and easily recognized. 
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1. To Retain the Complete Stock 

Seize the deck at 

sides, near ends, 
between second finger 
and thumb of each hand. 
Draw out about one-third 
of deck from bottom with 
right second finger and 
thumb, and place on top 
but retain hold. Then 
hook tip about half of the 
under part, with the third finger and thumb of right hand, and raise the whole deck 
from the table with both hands. Now suddenly draw out the middle packet with the 
right second finger and thumb, the lower packet with the left second finger and 
thumb, and release the top packet with the right second finger, which will allow it to 
fall on the table. (See Fig. 14.) Drop the left hand packet on top, and then the right 
packet. 

The hands must be separated rapidly, and with some degree of skill, to allow the top 
packet to fall fairly on the table, but this is the only hurried movement in the cut. The 
other two packets are thrown on top carelessly and without haste. A little practice is 
required to execute the ruse gracefully. It is pretty and well worthy of an effort to 
acquire. We have elaborated upon this cut, and the following formula for a four throw 
blind is the outcome: 
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2. To Retain the Complete Stock 

Seize the deck at sides, 

near ends, between the 
second finger and thumb of 
right hand, and the second 
and third fingers and thumb 
of left hand. Draw out about 
one quarter of deck from 
bottom with right hand and 
place on top, retaining hold. 
riQ. 15 Then slightly raise about 

one third of the under 

packet with the second finger of the left hand, then seize about one-half the 
remaining lower packet with the third finger of the right hand, holding the last or 
under portion firmly with the third finger of the left hand. Raise the whole deck from 
the table and separate both hands suddenly (see Fig. 15), letting the upper packet 
which is released by the right second finger fall on the table. Then drop lower packet 
in left hand, then packet in right hand, then last packet in left hand, one on the other, 
and square up. 

Some practice is necessary to form the divisions rapidly, and the fingers must take 
hold of the packets without an instant's delay. The action of dropping the packets 
one on the other should be rather slow. The appearance of the cut is brilliant, and 
the fact that the order of the whole deck remains intact will puzzle more than the 
unsophisticated. 
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One-Handed Fancy True Cut 



whole deck, between the thumb and 
second and third finger tips of right 
hand, the fingers close together, but 
the second finger tip coming only half 
way down the side. Hook up the top 
portion with the second finger tip so 


third finger thus dividing the deck in 


following manner. Seize the deck at 


that the corner will come out free of the 


sides, close to end, so as to expose the 


A VERY pretty true cut is made in the 


Fig, 16 


two. (See Fig. 16.) Then give the hand 


a slight swing or jerk downwards and 


inwards, releasing the upper portion with the second finger, allowing it to fall on the 
table. Then drop under portion on top. In seizing the deck, if it is slid to the table 
edge and tilted over slightly, the thumb and fingers take hold much easier, and are 
certain of raising all the cards. 

In making this cut the deck is held but a few inches from the table, and the action 
must be nicely made to have the cards fall flatly. The run cut can be made in the 
same way, dropping the packets one on the other. The action is the same when the 
cut is made by seizing the ends, but it is a little more difficult. No haste should be 
taken. The movements should be deliberate, so that the truth of the cut is apparent. 
The only advantage the cut possesses is its beauty, and a possible aid at times, by 
giving an excuse to square up with both hands. The run cut is liable to leave the 
cards uneven, and a left palm holdout can be replaced in this way. The only 
drawback is the danger in making a display of even such simple ability. 
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To Indicate the Location for the Cut 

• This is Located by the Crimp 

• This is Located by the Jog 

• This is Located by the Crimp 

• This is Located by the Jog 

While on the subject of cuts, we shall consider the various methods by which a 

true cut can be made by an ally, and still leave the complete stock intact. The dealer 
prepares for this by making an extra cut when his shuffle is completed, and indicates 
by one of the following methods the point at which he wishes his ally to reverse his 
last action, by making a true cut. 
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1. This is located by the Crimp 



When using the hand shuffle make 

an extra under cut of about half the 
deck, and when throwing the under 
packet on top shift the right hand 
slightly inwards and form an in-jog, 
the left little finger helping to hold the 
location between the two packets. 
Then turn the left hand slightly 
downwards, bringing the right hand 
over on top of the deck, and seize the 
ends between thumb and second and 
third fingers, apparently to square up. 


As the right thumb comes against the 
inner end it pulls up the in-jog slightly, 
forming a break. (See Fig. 17.) Then 
with the fingers of left hand crimp, or 
squeeze the under packet against 
palm of hand so as to leave the under 
packet slightly concave. (See Fig. 18.) 
The right hand effectively conceals 
this action of the left. Lay the deck 
down perfectly square to be cut. The 
ally makes the cut at the ends with 
one hand, and locates the crimp by 
touch. 



There is little or no difficulty in finding the 
crimp. It is the most probable place the cut 
would be made, even if left to chance and 
many an unsophisticated player has 
unconsciously cut into a crimp and aided in 
his own undoing. If the deck is placed 
before an innocent player so that his hand 
naturally seizes the ends, the chances are 
in favor of his cutting to the opening. (See Fig. 19.) A professional will calculate on 
this probability when his right-hand neighbor is not an ally. The main objection to the 
crimp is that the bent cards may be noticed. The dealer immediately crimps in the 
opposite direction when squaring up after the cut. 







The same result can be achieved by putting in a 
convex crimp in the under portion. It is led up to in the 
same manner, and the first finger of the left hand aids 
in forming the crimp by being curled up and pressed 
against the under packet to bend it upwards. In this 
case the ally cuts at the sides, and locates the crimp 
accurately by pressing the second or third finger tip on 
the top near the outside edge. This tilts the upper 
packet a little, and enables the thumb to find the crimp 
without an instant's hesitation. (See Fig. 20.) 
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2. This is located by the jog 


When using the hand-shuffle change the 

position slightly so that the four fingers will lie 
flatly against the bottom of the deck. Make the 
extra under cut and bring tips of the second and 
third left fingers in against and slightly above 
packet remaining in left hand. In throwing the 
right-hand packet on top. Let it slide a little 
across the left finger tips, so that a jog is made 
by the bottom card or cards, which are prevented from going completely over. (See 
Fig. 21.) This is perfectly hidden by the right hand. Square up the deck by the ends 
only and lay down to be cut, thereby not disturbing the jog. The ally cuts with the left 
hand, seizing the upper packet by the sides, the left thumb easily and 
instantaneously locating the jog by touch. 



The action of both players must be rapid and careless in appearance, but not 
hurried. The irregularity of the side edges made necessary by the jog does not 
attract attention or expose the ruse, as in ordinary play the deck is rarely perfectly 
square when given to cut. 
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3. This is located by the crimp 

When the riffle is used, the crimp is put in by first concaving the whole deck. This 

is a natural procedure, as the cards have a tendency to get convex, and it is quite 
customary for the players to straighten them up. By drawing the deck to the edge of 
the table the concave tendency can be put in the whole deck first, then as the extra 
cut is made a convex crimp can be put in the under part by pressing it quickly 
downwards with right thumb against the table edge as it is drawn out. The ally cuts 
by the ends. 
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4. This is located by the jog 

Perhaps the best manner of locating the cut when the riffle is used, is to jog the 

top card by pushing it slightly over the right-hand end, with the left first finger. Then 
make the extra cut with the right hand, throwing the under portion on top, and 
squaring up at sides and left-hand end only. The deck is passed to the ally by the 
sides with the right hand, which conceals the jogged card. The ally cuts by the ends, 
his thumb easily locating the jog, and seizing the packet above it. 

The particular manner in which the dealer forms the crimp, or jog, to locate the cut, 
matters little if it is done in a natural manner and without attracting attention. But a 
single irregular movement, or a moment's hesitation, may ruin the play. Hence, 
however simple and easy the particular action may be, the execution should be 
carefully planned and practiced beforehand, and when put into effect should be 
performed almost mechanically. For these reasons we have devoted much space to 
many details that may at first appear of little moment. 
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Bottom Dealing and Second Dealing 


• Bottom Dealing 

• Top and Bottom Dealing with one Hand 

• Second Dealing 
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Bottom Dealing 


The art of dealing from the bottom, although not the most difficult to attain, is 

perhaps the most highly prized accomplishment in the repertory of the professional. 
The bottom is the most convenient place for retaining desirable cards during the 
shuffle or riffle, and perfection in dealing from that position obviates to a great extent 
the necessity of stocking, as the cards can be dealt at will, and consequently need 
not be run up in a certain order. Like acquiring many other feats, a perfect 
understanding of the exact manner in which it is performed will avoid the principal 
difficulties. Practice will soon do the rest. 

Hold the deck in the left hand, resting one corner 
against the middle of the first joint of the second finger, 
the other corner of the same end in the second joint of 
the first finger, the first two joints of which rest idly along 
end of deck. Press the deck outward as much as 
possible and rest the opposite inner end corner against 
the palm below the base of thumb. Rest the thumb on 
the top of deck, pointing towards the second finger tip, 
which just shows at top of corner. Bring up little finger 
against the side, and the third finger midway between 
the second and little fingers. The deck is held in position 
principally by the corners, between the second finger and the palm below base of 
thumb. The little finger may aid in holding the deck, but it must be released when the 
bottom card is pushed out. (See Fig. 22.) 

The second finger and thumb do the work. Draw back 
the thumb a little and push the top card over in the 
usual position to seize with the right hand for dealing 
Then draw back the third finger, which action is 
concealed by the overhanging card, until the tip rests 
against the edge of the bottom card. (See Fig. 23.) 

Press up and slightly inwards against that card and 
push it out, at same time releasing the little finger and 
holding the deck firmly between second finger and 
palm. If this is done properly it leaves the top and 
bottom cards in the same relative position, the top card 
effectively concealing the under one Now advance the right hand apparently to take 
off the top card. (See Fig. 24.) 










Draw back the top card with the left 
thumb, and at the same instant 
seize the bottom card instead with 
the right thumb and second finger 
and deal it in the usual manner. 
(See Fig. 25.) This can be done so 
perfectly that the quickest eye 
cannot detect the ruse. It requires 
some practice. The main thing is to 
understand the action thoroughly 
and hold the deck correctly. 


The position is an excellent one 
for ordinary dealing, and should 
never be changed. The corner 
pressed against the palm should 
be as far from the wrist as 
possible. Each time a card is 
pressed out from the bottom, the 
deck will have a tendency to slip 
towards the wrist, and must be 
held, or worked back into position 
again. 



The left hand does nine-tenths of the work. After the hold is established, the main 
task is in acquiring facility to push out the bottom card with the second finger tip. The 
cards may come out in numbers, or appear to stick fast; but the process is very easy 
when the knack is once obtained. The second finger tip comes around the corner to 
the side, just barely sufficiently to hold the deck in place, and when the third finger 
tip releases the bottom card from the hold of the second finger, it slips out quite 
freely. The thumb of the left hand plays a very important part in the blind, by drawing 
back the top card at the proper instant; and it is this action that makes the deal 
appear perfectly regular. The thumb movement is identically the same as in the true 
deal, and the drawing back of the top card is undetectable when properly and rapidly 
executed. A very slight up and down movement of the left hand as the cards are 
taken, aids in concealing the action. Hoyle makes a point of instructing that a dealer 
should always keep the outer end of the deck, and the cards, as dealt, inclined 
towards the table. Following this rule tends to hide the work of the third finger in 
bottom dealing. 


Bottom dealing is little used with a full deck. It becomes much easier as the pack 
grows less, consequently the dealer waits until the last several rounds before 
resorting to it. It is also easier to deal the cards alternately from the top and bottom 
than to take them from the bottom one after the other. The movement of the third 
finger need not be so rapid and is less noticeable and should the deck slip out of 
position, it can be worked back as the top card is being taken. When the bottom 
cards must be taken consecutively, it is an aid to crimp them very slightly, or to jog 
them a little, i.e., to allow them to protrude about an eighth of an inch at the side. But 
neither of the manoeuvres is desirable, or necessary to a good performer. 
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Top And Bottom Dealing With One 
Hand 

This is a very pretty method of varying the deal, and carries certain advantages 

with it. The deck is held in exactly the same manner as described for bottom dealing. 
The single-handed top deal is made by pushing over the top card with the thumb in 
the usual manner, and then with a swing of the hand towards the player, the card is 
released by the thumb and slides off the deck over the table in the direction 
indicated. The single-handed bottom deal is made by first pushing over the top card 
as usual, then instead of pushing out the bottom card, as in the two-handed deal, it 
is sprung back a little by the third finger tip, and then suddenly sprung forward and 
out as the hand is swung in the direction of the player. 

This bottom deal is really more deceptive than where the two hands are employed, 
as it appears so open, and the action is completely hidden by the natural swing of 
the hand necessarily made towards the player, to cause the card to slide in the 
proper direction. The action of the wrist is a little varied as the cards are dealt to the 
left, opposite or to the right; and the impetus and direction given to each card must 
be nicely calculated to make the deal appear graceful. Unless the cards fall pretty 
fairly before each player, it would seem very awkward indeed. The swing, and the 
wrist action, for dealing the top and bottom cards, are just about the same. 

Single and double handed top and bottom card dealing can be nicely combined, and 
has an advantage over the exclusive use of the one or the other. If the bottom cards 
are intended for, say, the third player from the dealer, he can deal the first two top 
cards single-handed, and then bring up the right hand and continue the rest of the 
round double-handed, giving the third player the bottom card as the hands are first 
brought together. Each round should be made in the same uniform manner. The 
advantage in this procedure is, that when the bottom card is wanted the dealer's 
hands are separated possibly eight or ten inches, and the movement required to 
bring them together covers up and gives time for the action of the left hand in getting 
the top and bottom cards in position. The finished expert can deal the bottom cards 
at will, under any circumstances, without a possibility of detection; but it is our desire 
to show the most favorable conditions under which the ruse can be employed. The 
single and double-handed deal is quite frequently used by players who know 
absolutely nothing about advantages. It looks pretty, the movements are natural, and 
the change of pace causes no suspicion. 

When dealing Stud Poker, or turning a trump, the average player takes off the cards 
that are to be faced, by inverting the right hand, and seizing them with the fingers on 
top and thumb under, thereby turning the cards before they completely leave the left 
hand. This must not be attempted if the bottom card is to be dealt or turned trump. 
The inverted position of the hand makes it more difficult to get the bottom card out 






noiselessly. The cards should be taken in the usual manner by the right hand, and 
turned the instant they are quite free of the deck. 
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Second Dealing 

As THE term indicates, second dealing is the process of dealing the second card 

from the top, and it is employed almost exclusively in connection with marked cards. 
It is obvious that the dealer will possess a very great advantage by being enabled to 
reserve for himself, or an ally, any desirable cards as they appear at the top. He 
need not bother about acquiring skill at blind shuffling, cutting stocking, or any of the 
other hundred and one ruses known to the profession. 

The deck is held by the left hand 
much the same as described for 
bottom dealing, the tip of the thumb 
being a little over the end of the top 
card. This position enables the thumb 
to come in contact with the second 
card by pushing the top card a trifle 
downwards. To deal, the left thumb 
pushes the two cards over the side 
nearly together, the top card perhaps 
a little in advance and the second 
card showing a little above it at the end. The right hand seizes the second card by 
the exposed corner, the right thumb barely touching the edge, but the right second 
finger is well under the second card and helps to get it out by an upward pressure as 
the left thumb draws back the top card. (See Fig. 26.) Then the left thumb again 
comes in contact with the second card at the upper edge. The third finger tip 
prevents more than two cards from being pushed over the side. The top card 
continues to move forward and back as the seconds are dealt, but the rapidity of the 
backward movement prevents the detection of the action. Properly executed, the 
appearance of the deal is perfectly regular. An expert can run the whole deck with 
the utmost rapidity, and still retain the top card. 

Another method of second 
dealing is to hold the cards 
loosely in the left hand, the left 
thumb pushing forward 
several at a time, each a little 
in advance of the other. As 
the right hand comes forward, 
the top card is drawn back 
and the second dealt. The left 
thumb uses some pressure in 
pushing the cards forward, but 
draws back the top card very 
lightly so as to have the 









second card protruding. (See Fig. 27.) The first method is decidedly the better, as it 
gives greater control of the cards, and there is less liability of the right hand seizing 
more than one. There is a knack in seizing the second card. The second finger of 
the right hand comes in contact with it before the top card is drawn back, and gives it 
a slight pressure upwards, thus helping to prevent it going back with the top card. 
The right thumb may actually touch the top card as it is drawn back and the second 
dealt. The whole action of drawing back the top and dealing the second card takes 
place at the same instant. 

To become an adept at second dealing is as difficult a task as can be given in card 
handling, but once acquired, like many other arts, it is as easy as habit. To the 
player who uses marked cards this accomplishment is the whole thing, but without 
readers the time spent in acquiring the skill is wasted as far as advantage playing is 
concerned. Opportunities for introducing prepared cards are rare, and the process of 
marking during a game, by crease, crimp, or inking, is slow and detectable. 

However, with " readers ," " strippers ," or any kind of prepared cards the clever 
professional who values his reputation will have nothing to do. 
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Ordinary Methods Of Stocking, 

Locating And Securing 

THE most ordinary mode of stocking consists in arranging the cards as discreetly 

as possible while taking tricks, or making the discard, or while gathering up for the 
deal. There is no sleight of hand in this. A player, if he keeps his wits about him, 
finds many opportunities during a sitting of prearranging to some extent for his deal. 
With the aid of a partner of course the possibilities are doubled. But the general 
understanding is that the whole deck must be tampered with before the shuffle 
begins. If dalliance with the deck is allowed--and it is amazing how much of that sort 
of thing is permitted in some games-a practiced operator can run up one or two 
hands with incredible rapidity, and his actions will appear as mere trifling. 

This is done by holding the deck in 
the left hand, back to palm, with 
thumb against one side, second, 
third and little fingers on the other 
side, and first finger curled up 
against the back. The right hand 
now covers the face, fingers at one 
end, thumb at the other. The left 
thumb then springs the cards so 
that the index can be seen. (See 
Fig. 28.) As a desired card is 
located, the lower side of the deck is 
opened at that point, and the left 
second, third and little fingers 
inserted, and the card is drawn or 
slipped out to the top of deck. (See 
number are slipped from the bottom 
in the same manner on top of the first selected card. Then the next desired card is 
located and brought to the top, and so on till the stock; is complete. Little or no skill 
is required, but a practiced hand can locate and bring the cards to the top in a 
moment or two and without the least noise. 



Fig. 29.) Then indifferent cards to the requisite 





Two sets of threes for a Poker 
game may be stocked with but four 
movements, if the desired cards 
happen to be separated. Assume 
the game is five-handed. The 
dealer glances at the index of the 
five top cards, or places his own 
hand on top for the start, and finds, 
say, Six. Four, Queen, Nine and 
Eight. He decides to run up three 
Fours for the second player, and 
three Eights for himself. He springs 
the cards until he locates an Eight, 
then inserts second and third fingers, then springs the next two indifferent cards and 
inserts the little finger, and slips these three cards to the top. Then he locates a Four 
and the next indifferent card and brings these to the top. Then the Eight again, with 
two cards; then the Four with one card, and the stock is complete. It would take an 
untutored player ten times as long to set up the hands if he had the deck, table and 
room all to himself. 

A more artistic method of locating and securing cards, when the company will stand 
for dalliance at all, is to jog the desired cards and bring them to the bottom with one 
movement when about to riffle. It can be accomplished in the following manner: 

Hold the deck in the left hand, back to palm, 
between thumb and fingers, as described 
for the last process, but in covering the face 
with the right hand bring the first three 
fingers straight across the outer end of the 
deck, the little finger against the lower side 
at corner and the thumb on top side at 
corner close to right first finger. Then spring 
the cards with the left thumb against right 
thumb. When a desired card is located tilt 
the packet, then held between the right 
thumb and little finger, about half an inch outward, so that the right thumb will pass 
the corner of the packet held by the left hand. (See Fig. 30.) Then release the 
desired card with the left thumb, press down on its corner with the right thumb and 
bring the right-hand packet back to its original position, closing up the space entirely. 
In doing so it will force the desired card down and out against the left-hand fingers. 
Release these fingers slightly as the packets are being closed, and then press the 
desired card up again with the left little finger. This will cause it to protrude about half 
an inch at the end, but it is entirely concealed by the positions of the hands. The 
deck can now be again sprung rapidly with the left thumb in search of the next card 
without disturbing the one already jogged, and the procedure be repeated until the 
required number are jogged in the position of the first. (See last Figure.) When 
toying with the deck is tolerated, no more innocent-appearing action can be taken. 
The movements to jog the cards are imperceptible if cleverly executed, and it is quite 
apparent to an onlooker that the relative positions of the cards are not changed. The 
fact that the springing is continued after the cards are jogged, and the visible end 





and the sides of the deck are squared up perfectly before the riffle begins, make it 
appear to even a suspicious observer that any knowledge of location would be again 
lost. 


When the desired cards are 
jogged, jog several of the top 
cards at the same end, 
concealing their opposite ends 
with the right fingers, then shift 
the left thumb and second and 
third fingers to the inner side 
corners, and turn the deck 
face down, shifting the right 
hand to the top at the opposite 
side corners in position to make a running cut. Then with the left hand draw off the 
top packet, sliding out the jogged cards with the same movement, dropping them on 
the table (see Fig. 31), and make a running cut with the rest of the deck. This leaves 
the desired cards at the bottom. 

There is no difficulty at all in the action of getting out the jogged cards. A firm hold on 
them is obtained by the left fingers, and they are concealed by the packet coming off 
the top. If the action of jogging the cards is not suspected the rest is easy and 
absolutely undetectable. Three or four cards can be located and brought to the 
bottom in this manner in ten seconds. The blind riffle is at once proceeded with in 
the usual way to retain bottom stock. 

A complete Top Stock may be run up by the last method if the cards chance to be 
separated. Assuming again that the game is Five-Handed Poker, and say Three of a 
Kind are desired. When the first card is located the next four indifferent cards are 
sprung and the five jogged all together with one movement. Then the next card is 
located, four added and jogged. But when the third card of the Kind is located but 
two indifferent cards are added. Then when about to riffle, the jogged cards are 
drawn out as in the last described process, but thrown on top instead of on the table. 
This action appears like a simple cut. Now the " Top Stock Blind Riffle " is executed 
twice, which action places two additional cards on top, and these are necessary to 
complete the Top Stock and give the Three of a Kind to the dealer. 

As mentioned, the desired Three must chance to be separated by at least the four 
cards necessary to go in between them. However, the probabilities are that even 
Four of a Kind will be found so removed. It is very simple to run up Flushes in this 
manner, and in nine cases out of ten any suit will be found sufficiently dispersed. It is 
very easy to count the cards rapidly and accurately, if the position for holding the 
deck is properly maintained; and the action is the same in running up a stock for any 
game. 
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Stock Shuffle 

Running up the desired cards in a certain order for dealing, while the deck is 

being shuffled, can be accomplished to any considerable extent only by the hand 
shuffle. The method in common use by expert players is to draw the particular cards 
from the bottom. This method is first explained. 


Seize the deck at ends between the 
second finger and thumb of the right 
hand in the usual manner for 
shuffling, the first finger resting on 
the side. Run several cards into the 
left hand, but well down into the 
palm, so that the second and third 
fingers protrude to the first joints 
from underneath. Then when the 
right hand has made the next 
downward motion, instead of 
drawing off the top card with the left 
thumb press the left second and third fingertips against the bottom card and let it 
slide into the left hand, drawing it into position on the other cards with the left thumb 
as the right hand is raised. 

(See Fig. 32.) 

The right hand aids the left fingers by pressing the deck against them and drawing 
up more horizontally. Then run one card less than the number of players and again 
draw one from the bottom, and so on until the stock is complete. The left thumb goes 
through the same motion when the under card is drawn but merely slides across the 
top card without disturbing it. When the last card has been drawn from the bottom 
run as many cards as there are players between the dealer and the player for whom 
the bottom cards are intended, out-jog the next card and shuffle off balance. Then 
under-cut to out-jog and throw on top. 

This example, of course, is for a game in which the cards are dealt one at a time to 
each player. If the game requires two or more cards at a time the action is the same 
but merely repeated. The right hand makes the movement of shuffling, on the same 
plane, or about parallel with the packet held in the left, and this aids in drawing the 
bottom cards, as well as disguising that action. There is a little difference in the 
sound as the cards fall from the top and bottom, but it is hardly noticeable. This 
method requires considerable practice, as the knack of drawing the bottom cards, 
and but one at a time, does not come easily. But when acquired it can be executed 
with wonderful facility and speed, and the ruse is practically undetectable. The 
shuffle may be continued to any length by under-cutting below the stock, jogging the 
first card, shuffling off and then again undercutting to jog and throwing on top; or the 







blind top stock, apparent shuffle of the whole deck, may be made as described in 
this work. 

Two or more hands may be run up by this method, if one set is placed at the top and 
the other at the bottom. The process is to first draw from the top, then from the 
bottom, in succession, until all the selected cards have been arranged alternately at 
the bottom of the left-hand packet, then shuffle off balance. Then run several cards 
from the top for a start, and then draw the first card from the bottom. Then run from 
the top the number that there are players between where the first bottom card is to 
fall, and where the second one is intended. Then draw again from the bottom, and 
so on until the two sets have been run up. The calculation is very simple and of 
course should be made beforehand. For instance, in a five-handed game of Poker 
assume that three Queens and three Nines are to be stocked. The Queens are to go 
to the man who cuts, and the Nines to the second player from the dealer. Place the 
Queens on top, the Nines under. Run Queen, then draw a Nine, and so on until all 
are under the deck. Then the calculation would be, on every five cards that are 
shuffled, to draw the second and fourth from the bottom. The cards must be run up 
in the reverse order, so the count is made to the right, the dealer being first. His card 
comes from the top. Then the second card from the bottom, which is the Queen, 
then the third from the top, then the fourth from the bottom, which is the Nine, then 
the fifth and first again from the top, then the second from the bottom, and so on until 
fifteen cards have been run. Then out-jog and shuffle off. Then under-cut to jog and 
throw on top. 

The ability of drawing the bottom cards smoothly and rapidly must be perfectly 
acquired before this method of stocking can be successfully used. The most that can 
be said for it is that it is short. A single hand can be run up with one shuffle and a 
throw. By executing the blind top stock shuffle, after the stock is run up, any 
awkwardness in the first process may be covered. Success in all card achievements 
depends on avoiding or allaying suspicion, and the blind shuffles described, if 
properly performed, will satisfy the most exacting. 
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Erdnase System of Stock Shuffling 


• Two-Card Stock 

• Three-Card Stock 

• Four-Card Stock 

• Five-Card Stock 

• Twelve-Card Stock 

• Euchre Stock-Four-Handed Game-1 

• Euchre Stock-Four-Handed Game-2 


TFIE common method of stocking which has just been explained is very simple and 

easy to understand but extremely difficult to execute perfectly. The principal 
objections are that drawing from the bottom is an unnatural movement, that it 
requires much skill to accomplish the feat gracefully, and a great deal of practice to 
acquire the skill, and that this difficult and unnatural movement has to be executed 
for every card that is put in the stock, thereby increasing the chances of attracting 
attention when the stock is large. The new method about to be described is infinitely 
easier of execution, and the movements are so natural and regular that a very 
indifferent performer can defy the closest scrutiny. The cards may be shuffled with 
the utmost rapidity, or worked in quite slowly, without fear of exposing the action. 

The time required is not greater than usually taken in an ordinary shuffle, and the 
calculations are simple. 

The principal aids in this new method are the jogs and the break, and they are used 
to hold and separate and locate solely by the sense of touch, the various divisions 
created during the shuffle. The entire stock is run up independent of sight, and, in 
fact, the dealer can no more follow the action with his eyes than can those who are 
most interested in scrutinizing his work. We will give as a first illustration the action 
required for stocking two cards in any game that is dealt one card at a time to each 
player. The position given for shuffling must be maintained. 
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1. Two-Card Stock 

The two desired cards are placed on top, under-cut about half the deck, in-jog top 

card, run two less than twice the number of players, out-jog and shuffle off. Under¬ 
cut to out-jog, forming break at in-jog; run one less than number of players, throw to 
break, run number of players, in-jog and shuffle off. Under-cut to in-jog and throw on 
top. This action places the two desired cards so that they will fall to the dealer in the 
first two rounds. 

The reader who has mastered the blind shuffles should find it a very simple matter to 
perform this stock. His knowledge of the terms must be clear, and he must have the 
slight skill necessary to make the run, jog, break, and throw, as required in the blind 
shuffles. If a perfect understanding of this simple stock is obtained it will make the 
whole subject easy of comprehension. We will describe the action at length. 

Assuming that it is a five-handed poker game. 
Two kings, the desired cards, which are placed 
on top. The first action is to "under-cut about 
half the deck," then "in-jog top card;" that is, to 
push one of the kings slightly over the little 
finger end of the left-hand packet with the left 
thumb. It is done the instant the under-cut is 
made, and just before the right hand makes 
the downward motion to shuffle. "Run two less 
than twice the number of players," which would be eight; "out-jog," that is, run the 
next card out over the left first finger by shifting the right hand slightly outward, "and 
shuffle off," which means to shuffle the balance of the right hand packet into the left 
hand without design. The left little and first fingers now hold the in and out-jogs. (See 
Fig. 33.) 

The next operation is, "Under-cut to out-jog, 
forming break at in-jog." The right hand fingers 
easily find the out-jog, the right thumb presses up 
a little on the in-jog card, and forms and holds a 
space, as the under packet is drawn out. (See 
Fig. 34.) "Run one less than number of players," 
four, "throw to break," that is, pass the rest of the 
cards above the break in one packet into the left 
hand, which is done by lessening the right thumb 
pressure somewhat and slightly accelerating the 
downward motion. (See Fig. 35.) 









"Run number of players," five, "in-jog 
and shuffle off." The in-jog is made 
in this instance by shifting the right 
hand inward so that the card drawn 
off by the left thumb will fall slightly 
over the little finger. Then "under-cut 
to in-jog, and throw on top" will be 
understood. 

The only action in any of the 

formulas for this method of stocking that will be found at all difficult is that of jogging 
the top card. It must be done rapidly and just at the moment the right hand is 
descending to shuffle. 
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2. Three-Card Stock 

Any game in which cards are dealt singly. Three desired cards cn top. Under-cut 

about half deck, in-jog top card, run two less than twice the number of players, out- 
jog and shuffle off. Undercut to out-jog, forming break at in-jog; run one less than 
number players, throw to break, run one, in-jog running one less than twice number 
of players, out-jog and shuffle off. Under-cut to in-jog and throw on top. Under-cut to 
out-jog, run one less than number of players and throw balance on top. This gives 
the dealer the three desired cards in three rounds. 

In the second shuffle of this stock where directed to "in-jog running one less than 
number players," the injog card is counted in the run. "under-cut to in-jog and throw 
on top" is to make a simple cut of the deck below the in-jog card. 
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3. Four-Card Stock 

FOR any game in which cards are dealt singly. Three of the desired cards are 

placed on top, one on bottom. Under-cut about one-third deck, injog top card, run 
two less than twice number players, out-jog and shuffle off to last card, so that it will 
be left on top. Under-cut to out-jog, forming break at in-jog, run one less than 
number players, throw to break, run one, in-jog running one less than twice number 
players, out-jog and shuffle off. Under-cut to in-jog and throw on top. Under-cut to 
out-jog, run one less than number players and throw balance on top. This gives the 
four desired cards to the dealer in four rounds. 

The action of shuffling the last card on top is not at all difficult. A little practice 
enables the right hand to release all but the bottom card with ease and accuracy. It 
must be done quite frequently, and the knack can be acquired without trouble. 

In the examples given the selected cards are stocked to Fall to the dealer, but of 
course this is not always desired. It is just as simple to give them to any player by 
adding to or taking from the top, which may be done by varying the original 
calculation or by continuing a blind shuffle. If one card is taken from the top the 
player on the right gets the cards. If one is added they go to the player on the left' 
and so forth. 

The stock must be run up without hurry or hesitation, at the dealer's customary gait. 
Rapidity is not essential, but smoothness and uniformity are. The break is formed, 
and the jogs are found, in the usual time necessary for drawing out the under cut. To 
go through the whole stock slowly is much better than to change the pace. The four- 
card stock for five players can be run up in fifteen seconds or less, but there is no 
reason why much greater time should not be taken. 

The philosophy of the action may be reasoned out or not, as the student sees fit; but 
in any case to accomplish the stock gracefully and expeditiously he must not stop in 
the middle of the shuffle to calculate. The formula and figures must be literally at his 
fingers' ends. Most players stick to one or two games, and a little practice at that 
particular stock makes it as easy as habit. The highest tribute that can be paid to the 
method is the fact that certain players whom we have instructed, can execute the 
stock with the greatest facility and yet confess they cannot tell why the particular 
action produces the result, and they are totally unable to see what becomes of the 
selected cards until the shuffle is completed. However, it requires no feat of memory, 
and a few repetitions of the same formula enables one to stock and talk at the same 
time. 
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4. Five-Card Stock 

For any game in which cards are dealt singly. Four desired cards on top, one on 

bottom. Under-cut about one-third deck, in-jog top card, run two less than twice 
number players, out-jog and shuffle last card on top. Under-cut to out-jog, forming 
break at injog; run one less than number players, throw to break, run two, in-jog one 
and shuffle off. Under-cut to in-jog and throw on top. Under-cut about one-third deck, 
injog top card, run two less than twice number players, out-jog and shuffle last card 
to top. Under-cut to outjog, forming break at in-jog; run one less than number 
players, throw to break, run three times number players, in-jog and shuffle off. Under¬ 
cut to in-jog and throw on top. This gives the dealer the five cards in five rounds. 

The formula appears long, but much of the shuffle is a repetition, very simple, and 
takes but a second or two longer than the four-card stock. 

To show the possibilities of this method, we give a fancy stock for a game of Poker 
that will throw four of a kind to the dealer and leave two sets of fours on the top for 
the draw. 
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5. Twelve-Card Stock-For Draw Poker 

Three sets of fours on top, the set for the dealer to be the undermost. Take whole 

deck in right hand, run nine and throw balance on top, forming in-jog with throw. 
Undercut about one-third deck, forming break at in-jog, injog top card, run two less 
than twice number players, out-jog, shuffle off to break and throw on top. Undercut 
to out- jog, forming break at in-jog, run one less than number players, throw to 
break, run one, in-jog running one less than three times number players, out-jog and 
shuffle off. Under-cut to in-jog and throw on top. Under-cut to out-jog" run one less 
than number players and throw on top. This gives the dealer the first of his set of 
four on the second round, and leaves the other two sets on top for the draw. If the 
dealer's set is the highest of the three it matters little to him how the draw is made, 
as none of the players can get a better hand even by drawing four. 

The action is the same as the four-card stock, with the exception of the first shuffle, 
which arranges three of the dealer's set on the top, and his fourth card at the break 
on top of the other two sets. Then-as in the next shuffle the break is thrown on top- 
it brings the dealer's set in precisely the same position as the first shuffle in the four- 
card stock. The balance of the action is the same only that the second under-cut 
shuffle in-jogs one less than three times number plovers, instead of one less than 
twice number players; and this is done to put the extra number of cards in the stock 
so that the five rounds may be dealt and leave the other sets intact for the draw. 

We term this example a fancy stock, as it is very rarely that an opportunity occurs for 
selecting three sets of four of a kind; but the procedure is the same for two sets, or 
for sets of three, or pairs, or, in fact, for the stocking of any number or kind, with 
slight variation in the calculation. 

The foregoing illustrations of stocking are applicable for Whist, Hearts, Poker, 
Cribbage and all games wherein the cards are dealt singly. It is much simpler to 
stock when the cards are dealt two or more at a time, and in this class are Euchre, 
Coon Can, Penuckle, varieties of All Fours, Piquet, etc. We shall illustrate the 
simplicity of a Euchre Stock. The hungriest dealer would not desire more than four 
cards, as in nine cases out of ten it will give him a lone hand. 
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6. Euchre Stock-Four-handed game 

Four desired cards cn top. Under-cut about three-quarters of deck, run 

seventeen, in-jog and shuffle off. Under-cut to injog and throw on top. This will give 
three of the desired cards to the dealer and turn the fourth for trump. The dealer 
takes two cards the first round and three on the last, thereby getting three of the 
desired cards on the last round and turning the fourth for trump. The calculation is in 
merely counting the number of cards required in the deal before reaching the 
desired cards, which are for the dealer and the trump. In a three-handed game the 
run would be twelve--i.e., five less. In a two-handed game, seven. As described 
above, the shuffle is too short. A blind shuffle should be first executed, leaving the 
desired cards on top, and then the stock run up. If the two bowers are among the 
desired cards the left must not be turned for trumps, so it may be placed at any 
position among the desired cards save the under one. 

If the desired cards are to be given to the dealer's partner the action is almost as 
short. 
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7. Euchre Stock-Four-handed game 

Four desired cards cn top for partner and trump. Under-cut about three-quarters 

of deck, in-jog top card, run sixteen, outjog and shuffle off. Under-cut to out-jog, 
forming break at in-jog, in-jog first card running eleven, throw to break, run three and 
shuffle off. Under-cut to in-jog and shuffle off. This gives the player opposite the 
dealer three of the desired cards on the second round, and turns the fourth card for 
trumps. 

For the benefit of the reader who wishes to understand the philosophy of the 
procedure, we will explain the calculation fully. We must first determine how the 
desired cards must stand when the shuffle is completed. The order for dealing the 
first round is, three, two, three, two; and the second round two, three, two, three. 
Now, to give his partner three desired cards on the second round they must stand 
the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth cards from the top, and the fourth desired 
card must stand the twenty-first from the top to turn for trumps. It would be easy to 
stock from these figures, but there is a shorter way. As there are only thirty-two 
cards in the Euchre deck, the desired cards must be nearer the bottom than the top, 
so if we count from the bottom we will find the trump card is the twelfth, with five 
indifferent cards between it and the other three desired cards. The eleven cards 
below the trump and the five above give us the number sixteen, which is the first run 
in the shuffle. The second run in the shuffle is eleven, which action makes the 
division, and the rest of the action is for the purpose of inserting the desired cards in 
the divisions created. 

Any one who can understand and execute the Euchre examples, should have no 
trouble in stocking for any of the other games wherein two or more cards are dealt at 
a time. The more at a time the simpler to run up more desired cards. But two good 
cards on each deal are quite sufficient to turn the tide strongly in favor of the 
advantage player, and for practical purposes stocking more than three should not be 
attempted. Simple ability to make the run and the in-jog, enables one to stock two or 
three cards in any game that deals two or three at a time. 
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The Erdnase System of Cull Shuffling 


• To Cull Two Cards, Numbers 8, 4 

• To Cull Three Cards, Numbers 7, 5, 9 

• To Cull Four Cards, Numbers 3, 6, 2, 5 

• To Cull Nine Cards, Numbers 5,1,1.1.3,1,1,7,1 


In MOST card games where there is a stake at issue the scrutiny is so close and 

the rules are so strict, that the expert card handler finds little opportunity to make an 
open selection of any particular cards. The slightest action that indicates such a 
purpose invites suspicion, and there is an old adage much quoted that runs, "If 
suspected quit." However, we shall describe a new method of making many 
selections without a possibility of the design being detected, and in a manner so 
natural and regular that not a movement is made that indicates anything more than 
the purpose of thoroughly shuffling the deck. 

The necessary preparation for the cull shuffle is to note at what particular number 
the first of the desired cards will stand from the top when thrown on the deck, and at 
what number the next will stand from the first, and so on for as many cards as are to 
be culled. For instance, if there are three desired cards, the first the eighth from the 
top, the next the fourth from that, and the next the sixth card further down, their order 
is fixed in the mind as eight, four, six. The lowest desired card is eighteenth card 
from the top of the deck, but the count is made from one desired card to the other. If 
the desired cards were together, the first one the eighth from the top, and the others 
the next two cards, the count would stand eight, one, one. 

The calculation of the positions the cards will take when thrown on the deck is made 
before the dealer gathers them up to shuffle, or as he is doing so. It is a very simple 
matter to note the order in which two or three desirable cards lie, or, for that matter, 
five or six. In some games the note is made as the tricks are taken. 

In others the last cards that are faced on the table give sufficient choice. For 
instance, if two hands are shown in a Poker game, one holding a small pair and the 
other a side card to match the pair, a glance would determine the order the three of 
a kind would take when thrown on the deck. Of course, it would not do to make up 
the desired cards from one hand. Lightning don't strike in the same place often, and 
the dealer would naturally feel a little diffident about holding the same good cards 
that were contained in the last hand shown. The Cull Shuffle will bring the desired 
cards to the bottom of the deck. As a first example we will cull two desired cards. 
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1. To Cull Two Cards, Numbers 8, 4 

Undercut about half deck, in-jog first card and shuffle off. Under-cut to in-jog, 

run one less than first number, injog, running one more than second number, out-jog 
and shuffle off. (The two desired cards are now located at top and bottom of the 
middle packet, which is held by the in and out-jogs.) Under-cut to out-jog, forming 
break at in-jog, in-jog first card (a desired card), throw to break, and shuffle off. (The 
two desired cards are now together, being the in-jog card and the next above it.) 
Under-cut to in-jog and shuffle off. This leaves the two desired cards at the bottom. 

The action is a little confusing at first, but when this system of culling is understood it 
becomes very simple. The first under-cut and shuffle-off, in the foregoing example, 
has no bearing on the result, but it places the cards to be worked on well down in the 
deck, and this aids in making the whole shuffle appear regular. 
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2. To Cull Three Cards, Numbers 7, 5, 9 

Under-CUT about half deck, in-jog first card and shuffle off. Undercut to in-jog, 

run one less than first number, in-jog running one more than second number, out-jog 
running one less than third number, and throw on top. (Two of the desired cards are 
now at top and bottom of middle packet and the third on top of the deck.) Under-cut 
to out-jog, forming break at in-jog, in-jog top card, run one, throw to break and 
shuffle off. (The three cards are now together at in-jog.) Under-cut to in-jog, and 
shuffle off, leaving the three desired cards at the bottom. 

It is necessary to put some little brains into so simple a problem as adding two and 
two together, and to become accomplished at culling one must have an 
understanding of the cause and effect of the various actions. It is impossible to give 
a formula that will answer for every situation. There is no end to the variety of 
positions the desired cards may be in. But with a thorough knowledge of the two 
examples given, and the reason for each particular action, the student will be fairly 
established on the road to success, and have overcome by far the greatest difficulty. 
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3. To Cull Four Cards, Numbers 3, 6, 2, 

5 

UndER-CUT about one-third deck, in-jog first card and shuffle off. Under-cut to in- 

jog, run one less than first number, injog running one more than second number, out- 
jog running one less than third number, and throw on top. (Two of the cards are now 
at top and bottom of middle packet, one on top of deck, and the last at its original 
number from top card.) Under-cut to out-jog, forming break at in-jog, in-jog top card, 
run one, throw to break and shuffle off. (Three cards are now together at in-jog, and 
last card at its number below in-jog.) Under-cut to injog and run one less than last 
number and throw on top. (Three of the cards are now at the bottom, the fourth on 
top.) 

The top card can now be brought to the bottom with its fellows by an under-cut to top 
card and a throw on top; or, under-cut about half deck, in-jog top card, and throw on 
top; then under-cut to in-jog and shuffle off. 

To under-cut to top card and throw on top, or, in other words, to run one and throw 
balance on top, if done rapidly, appears like a simple cut, and the fact that but one 
card is taken from the top to the bottom cannot be detected. 

These examples of culling, if fairly well executed, have all the appearance of an 
ordinary shuffle, and when performed with the smoothness and grace of a clever 
card handler it is absolutely impossible to detect the least manipulation. 

It will be noticed in the examples given that culling is largely a repetition of the same 
actions, as the number to be culled increases; and consequently the time required is 
greater. But should the desired cards run together in pairs, as threes or more, the 
action and time are shortened proportionately. Sets of cards running together are 
treated much as though each set were one card. If the order be 6, 1, 1, 1,4, 1,1, the 
action of getting them all together will be much the same as though they were but 
two cards at 6, 4. If the order were 5, 1, 1, 1,3, 1, 1,7, 1, the action would be about 
the same as a three card cull shuffle, though there are nine desired cards actually 
run down to the bottom. 
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4. To Cull Nine Cards, 

Numbers 5,1,1,1, 3,1,1, 7,1 

UndER-CUT about one-third deck, in-jog first card and shuffle off. Under-cut to in- 

jog and run one less than first number, in-jog running all cards to and including last 
card of second set. (This run is nine, four in first set, two indifferent cards, three in 
second set.) Out-jog running one less than next number (six), and throw on top. 

(This places first two sets at top and bottom of middle packet, and third set on top.) 
Under-cut to outjog, forming break at in-jog, in-jog top card, run second set (three) 
throw to break and shuffle off. (All the desired cards are now together, but the in-jog 
divides the last two.) Under-cut to in-jog and throw on top. This leaves one card on 
top and eight on bottom. 

This example might well be termed a fancy cull, as running down so many cards will 
rarely be attempted, but it shows the possibilities of the system. Before the shuffle is 
begun the entire action should be mentally rehearsed so that there will be no 
hesitation in the procedure. 

There is no difficult sleight-of-hand manipulation connected with the operation. Any 
one who can shuffle can cull, if he has the understanding. Rapidity is not nearly so 
important as regularity of time and movement. 

There are many ways of making the cull shuffle more simple. The dealer can gather 
up the cards with a great deal of judgment yet without apparent design. He will never 
face a card or cards, or never change the positions in any group, but he can pick up 
any card or group of cards in the order best suited to his design without attracting 
attention. He can note the order the cards fall in any particular trick, how many cards 
or tricks have been thrown on top of those he desires, the order of any discard 
exposed, his own discard, and the last cards played on the table. There are scores 
of opportunities to note the order of desirable cards in any game. If the dealer has an 
ally the two may work together in gathering up the cards, and the possibilities are 
doubled. 

When the desired cards are run down to the bottom the dealer could continue the 
shuffle and run up a top stock, but the time required for the two operations would be 
too long. The usual practice is to deal from the bottom. Fifteen or twenty seconds is 
plenty of time to execute a three-card cull shuffle, and it can be done in half the time 
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The Erdnase System of Palming 

• Top Palm-First Method 

• Top Palm--Second Method 

• Bottom Palm-First Method 

• Bottom Palm-Second Method 

• Bottom Palm-When Cards Are Riffled 

• Bottom Palm-When Cards Are Riffled-Second Method 


XHE art of card palming can be brought to a degree of perfection that borders on 

the wonderful. It is very simple to place one or several cards in the palm and conceal 
them by partly closing and turning the palm downward, or inward; but it is entirely 
another matter to palm them from the deck in such a manner that the most critical 
observer would not even suspect, let alone detect, the action. The method following 
were originated by us, and we believe them to be the most rapid and subtle ever 
devised. 
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1. Top Palm-First Method 

Hold the deck in the left hand so that the 

first joints of the second and third fingers will 
be against the middle of one side, the thumb 
against middle of opposite side, the first joint of 
little finger against middle of end and first 
finger curled up against bottom. Bring the right 
hand over top of deck, the third, second and 
little fingers close together, first joint of the little 
finger being against the end corner, the first 
finger curled up on top and the tip of thumb 
resting idly at end, above left little finger. 

To 

palm, 
press 

the right little finger, exactly at the first joint, 
firmly against the top cards, pull them up 
about half an inch at corner, freeing them 
from the left second and third fingers, 
keeping the three right fingers (little, 
second and third) perfectly straight. The 
cards to be palmed are now held firmly 
between the right little finger, and the left 
little finger. (See Fig. 36.) Straighten out 
right first finger, swing left little finger with the cards to be palmed free of the end of 
the deck, press the cards into the right palm with the end of the left third finger. (See 
Fig. 37.) 





Draw the deck out about half way from 
under the right hand, and release the left 
hand entirely. (See Fig. 38.) Then the right 
drops the deck on the table to be cut. 

After the hands are in the first position the 
whole process does not occupy half a 
second. 

The deck should be kept in view as much 
as possible, and the right first finger is 
curled up on top for that purpose until the 
instant the palm is performed. The action 










of drawing the deck into view when the cards are palmed is made a part of the whole 
movement. 
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2. Top Palm-Second Method 

The positions of the hands are identically the same as the first method, a slight 

difference is made in the process of palming. Pull up the cards to be palmed as 
before, then insert the ends of the left second and third fingers. Now straighten out 
right first finger, press down on end of deck with all four right fingers, bending the 
cards to be palmed over the left second and third finger ends, and holding them in 
place by left little finger. Release left little finger and the cards will spring up into the 
right palm, the left second finger aiding the movement by pressing the cards firmly 
into the palm and holding them there while the deck is being drawn into view by the 
left hand. As described in the former method, the left hand should immediately 
release the deck, which is dropped on the table by the right. 

We consider these methods the best for palming the top cards after a shuffle. The 
positions the hands assume are taken quite naturally in squaring up the cards. The 
right hand should seize the ends first, and the left thumb and fingers square up the 
sides by sliding up and down; then by moving the left little finger to the end of deck 
the proper position is obtained and the palm made in a twinkling. 

When the cut is made reach the right hand boldly for the deck, but instead of picking 
it up lay the palmed cards on top and draw the deck to the edge of the table. Then 
the thumb naturally goes under the end and the cards can be picked up with ease. 
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3. Bottom Palm-First Method 


Seize the deck with the right hand on top, 

between the first joints of the second and third 
fingers at one end, and the thumb at the other 
end; the fingers close together and the third 
finger and thumb close to each corner so as to 
expose as much of the deck as possible. Bring up 
the left hand and seize the deck from beneath at 
the right thumb end, between the first and second 
fingers, and the palm just under the second joint 
of the thumb, the thumb lying straight across the 
top close to the end. If this position is secured 
correctly the tips of the left thumb and second 
finger touch the right thumb, as all three are at 
the same corner of the deck and almost the 
whole of the deck is exposed. To palm, grip the 
bottom cards at the side of corner with the tip of 
the left second finger, squeezing them in against 
the palm under the left thumb, and pull down over end of right thumb about quarter 
of an inch. (See Fig. 39.) 

This will cause the outer-end corner of the under 
cards to project a little at the side, under the right 
third finger. Catch the projecting corner with the 
right little fingertip, pressing the cards firmly 
against palm under the left thumb, and draw them 
in toward right thumb, at the same time 
straightening out the left fingers until the under 
cards lie fairly along the left palm. (See Fig. 40.) 

Slightly close left hand with the palmed cards and 
turn partly over and inward as the right hand lays 
the deck on the table for the cut. 

The entire action of this palm is extremely rapid, 
simple, easy and imperceptible. The only difficulty 
is in establishing the proper position for the left 
hand. To get this absolutely exact, palm half a 
dozen cards in the left hand in the most favorable position for holding and 
concealing. Then with one finger of the right hand press against the little finger 
corner of the palmed cards, and- using the diagonal corner as a pivot-swing them 
out and over the first finger until the left second finger tip can be brought against the 
corner, and the left thumb lie across the end. Now, if the left thumb is raised and the 
balance of the deck is placed on top, the desired position is obtained. 











After a shuffle, the position is taken quite naturally in squaring up by merely pushing 
the deck out of the left palm until the left thumb lies along the top close to the end. 

This palm may be made without the aid of the right little finger. The positions of the 
hands are taken exactly as before, then the second left finger is dropped sufficiently 
to allow the little finger to take its place. The little finger then grips the corner and 
pulls the cards back to the left wrist until they lie along the left fingers as before. 
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4. Bottom Palm-Second Method 

Seize the deck with the right hand on 

top, by the middle of the ends between 
the thumb and first joints of second and 
third fingers, first finger curled up on top. 
Bring the left hand up against the 
bottom, the left second and third finger 
tips resting idly on the right second and 
third fingers, the left little finger at first 
joint against the edge of the bottom 
cards at the same end, the left first finger 
curled up against bottom and the left 

grip the corner of the under cards with the left little finger at first joint. (See Fig. 41.) 
Then swing finger end of upper portion of deck out against left thumb, keeping right 
thumb stationary as a pivot, until the finger ends of the two packets are just past 
each other, straightening out the left first finger at the same time. (See Fig. 42.) 

Then release thumb end of lower packet, letting it 
down into left palm, or press thumb end of both 
packets into left palm, releasing under packet, and 
slide deck out of left hand and drop it on the table to 
be cut, turning over left hand with the palmed cards at 
the same moment. 

The whole process is as quick as a flash, and quite 
imperceptible. The drawback is the slightly unnatural 
action of bringing the left fingers to the end of the 
deck. They should be kept at the side in squaring up 
after the shuffle, then at the last instant slipped to the 
end, and without a moment's hesitation the palm is 
made. 




thumb resting against the side. To palm, 






To replace the bottom palm, pick up the 
deck by the ends with the right hand, 
and as it is placed in the left slide the 
left second finger from the end of the 
palmed cards to the side, curl the left 
first finger up underneath (See Fig. 43), 
and as the palmed cards are slipped 
into position bring the left thumb against 
one side and the left second finger to 
the other, which materially aid in the 
rotary movement of the under packet. 

It is more difficult to replace than to 
palm, but the action is not so liable to 
attract attention, as, if the palm is not suspected, any awkwardness at replacing may 
be covered by squaring up the cut. But replacing may be performed just as perfectly 
as palming, and to become proficient in either requires some practice. When the 
positions and process are thoroughly understood the main difficulties are overcome. 
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5. Bottom Palm-When Cards Are 
Riffled 



Fig. 44 


When the cards are 

riffled--that is, shuffled on 
the table-it is impossible 
to make a palm in a 
perfectly natural manner, 
as there is no reason for 
taking the deck up into the 
hands before the cut. The 


action would appear awkward, or at least unnecessary and a waste of time. But 
when the company is not too fast the following plan may be used with success. 


After the riffle seize the 
deck at sides, near ends, 
between second finger 
and thumb of each hand. 

Raise the left-hand end 
until the bottom card 
faces the left palm, and 
give the deck a gentle tap 
on its end on the table. (See Fig. 44.) Then release the right hand and tilt the deck 
outward, so that the right second finger and thumb can grasp the ends near the top 
corners. Now release the left fingers, retaining position of left thumb, and tap the 
table again with the side of deck, at the same time bringing left second and third 
fingers to end of deck and curling left first and little fingers against the bottom, the 
left third finger touching the table. (See Fig. 45.) This brings the hands into much the 
same position as the Second Method, next.... 
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6. Bottom Palm-When Cards Are 
Riffled 

Second Method 


TO PALM, grip the bottom cards with 

the left third finger at first joint, and press 
firmly against right thumb; raise whole 
deck slightly, swinging finger end of top 
portion against left thumb, keeping right 
thumb stationary as a pivot, until the 
finger ends of both packets are past each 
other, and straightening out left first and 
little fingers. (See Fig. 46.) Then press 
right thumb with ends of both packets down into left palm, releasing under packet, 
and slide the deck out of left hand to be cut, turning over the left with the palmed 
ends at the same time. 

After the deck is on its side the movements are perfectly natural in appearance, and 
the action of tapping the edges on the table to square up is common enough to pass 
in most any company. But tipping the deck may give an opportunity to note the 
bottom card, and the action will more likely cause a suspicion of that design than of 
palming. However, the tilting and tapping may be accomplished without haste and in 
a manner plainly evident that no one can possibly get a glimpse. The left hand 
should completely cover the bottom card, and the deck so handled that at no time 
does it face either the dealer or the players. 

The actual palming can be done in a flash, and as we have said, the only objections 
are the necessary manoeuvres to obtain the position in a natural and easy manner. 

The top palm can be made with the right hand in much the same manner, by 
reversing the positions. In which case the right hand seizes the deck by the sides 
after the palm is made. But there is little occasion for top palming in any game. In the 
second part of this book will be found, under the caption " Changes ," several 
methods of palming which are lightning-like in rapidity but are more applicable to 
card conjuring than card playing. 
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To Maintain the Bottom Palm While 
Dealing 

THE bottom palm may be held while the deal is in progress without inconvenience. 

The ruse is adopted for one of several reasons. It may be to avoid the risk of 
replacing the palm immediately after the cut; as a more favorable opportunity occurs 
just after the deal when the remainder of the deck is placed on the table. This would 
be of service in games such as Poker or Casino. The bottom cards can be obtained 
on the second deal. Sometimes the palm is made after the cut and maintained 
throughout the deal for the purpose of holding too many. The dealer's cards are 
placed on the palmed cards, the whole "skinned" through, the discard palmed again 
in one or the other hand, and replaced when the deck is taken up again. If the 
bottom palm is made before the cut and maintained throughout the deal it both gives 
too many and avoids the necessity of bottom dealing, but it is a very poor substitute. 
This is fully explained under caption of " Skinning the Hand ." 


The cards are palmed in the left hand and the 
deck; placed across them. The deal is begun 
immediately. The four fingers of the left hand are 
kept close together with the tips held firmly 
against the side of deck, and effectually conceal 
the palmed cards. (See Fig. 47.) There is little or 
no difficulty in performing this perfectly, and the 
deal can be carried on without a sign to indicate 
the manoeuvre. The palmed cards v. ill be crimped from their position and the 
warmth of the hand. The crimp must be taken out when squaring up. 
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To Hold the Location of Cut While 
Dealing 

The object of holding the location of the cut is so that a shift may be made at that 

point when the first deal has been completed. This will bring the original bottom 
cards to that position again, from which they may be dealt during the second deal, 
and the most opportune moment for the shift is immediately after the first deal, as 
the deck is deposited on the table. 


When the cut is made, pick up the packet 
that was under, by the sides, near end, 
between second and third fingers and thumb 
of right hand, and lay it on top of packet cut¬ 
off, so that the then under packet forms a jog 
or protrudes about quarter of an inch toward 
the right wrist. Pick up the two packets the 
instant the one is placed on the other, by a 
sliding movement, with the fingers in the same position, and place the deck across 
the left palm with the left thumb on top to hold it in position. Then release sides of 
deck with right hand and seize ends to square up. In doing so the right thumb comes 
against the inner end and in contact with the jog or projecting under packet. Press 
this down a little with the thumb and square ends of deck, forming break at thumb 
end. Now shift the left hand slightly so as to hold the break with the tip of the left little 
finger at the side, close to the end; and begin the deal. (See Fig. 48.) 

The break is not more than an eighth of an inch wide, and is concealed by the left 
third finger. The action is very simple, yet should be carefully studied. The slight jog 
in the two packets as they are picked up is not noticeable, as the top packet 
overhangs at the outer end and the one most likely to show is hidden by the right 
hand. But in any case it would not matter much, as the action of squaring up after 
the deck is placed in the left palm appears genuine, and the break can be formed 
without a possibility of detection. The little finger can hold the break by pressing 
against the ball of the thumb without the least inconvenience while the deal 
progresses. 
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Shifts 


• Two Handed Shift 

• The Erdnase Shift-One Hand 

• The Erdnase Shift-Two Hands 


THERE are many methods of performing the manoeuvre that reverses the action of 

the cut, but in this part of our work we will describe but three which we consider at all 
practicable at the card table. This artifice is erroneously supposed to be 
indispensable to the professional player, but the truth is it is little used, and adopted 
only as a last resort. The conjurer employs the shift in nine-tenths of his card tricks, 
and under his environments it is comparatively very simple to perform. A half turn of 
the body, or a slight swing of the hands, or the use of "patter" until a favorable 
moment occurs, enables him to cover the action perfectly. But seated at the card 
table in a money game, the conditions are different. The hands may not be 
withdrawn from the table for an instant, and any unusual swing or turn will not be 
tolerated, and a still greater handicap arises from the fact that the object of a shift is 
well known, and especially the exact moment to expect it, immediately after the cut. 
The shift has yet to be invented that can be executed by a movement appearing as 
coincident card-table routine; or that can be executed with the hands held stationary 
and not show that some manoeuvre has taken place, however cleverly it may be 
performed. Nevertheless upon occasion it must be employed, and the resourceful 
professional failing to improve the method changes the moment; and by this 
expedient overcomes the principal obstacle in the way of accomplishing the action 
unobserved. This subterfuge is explained in our treatment of the subject, "The 
Player Without an Ally," under the distinctive heading, " Shifting the Cut ." 


The first shift described is executed with both hands and is a great favorite. It is 
probably the oldest and best in general use. 
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1. Two-Handed Shift 

Hold the deck in the left hand, the thumb on one side, the first, second and third fingers curled 

around the other side with the first joints pressing against the top of the deck and the little finger 
inserted at the cut, or between the two packets that are to be reversed. The deck is held slantingly, 
with the right side downward. Bring up the right hand and cover the deck, seizing the lower packet 
by the ends between the thumb and second finger, about half an inch from the upper corners, the 
right-hand fingers being close together but none of them touching the deck but the thumb and 
second finger. (See Fig. 49.) 



If this position is properly taken the right hand holds the lower packet and the left hand clips the 
upper packet between the little finger and the other three. Now, to reverse the position of the two 
packets, the right hand holds the lower packet firmly against the left thumb, and the left fingers draw 
off the upper packet, under cover of the right hand (see Fig. 50), so that it just clears the side of the 
lower packet, and then swing it in underneath. (See Fig. 51.) 

The left thumb aids the two packets to clear each other by pressing down on the side of the under 
packet, so as to tilt up the opposite side as the upper packet is drawn off. The under packet being 
held by only one finger and thumb, can be tilted as though it worked on a swivel at each end, and 
the right fingers may retain their relative positions throughout. Most teachers advise assisting the 
action by having the fingers of the right hand pull up on the lower packet, but we believe the blind is 
much more perfect if there is not the least change in the attitude of the right fingers during or 
immediately after the shift. The packets can be reversed like a flash, and without the least noise, 
but it requires considerable practice to accomplish the feat perfectly. The positions must be 
accurately secured and the action performed slowly until accustomed to the movements. 
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2. The Erdnase Shift-One Hand 

The following method is the outcome of persistent effort to devise a shift that may 

be employed with the greatest probability of success at the card table. It is vastly 
superior for this purpose, because the action takes place before the right hand 
seizes the deck, and just as it is about to do so, thereby covering naturally and 
actually performing the work before the action is anticipated. It is extremely rapid 
and noiseless, and the two packets pass through the least possible space in 
changing their position. The drawback is the extreme difficulty in mastering it 
perfectly. Many hours of incessant practice must be spent to acquire the requisite 
amount of skill; but it must be remembered if feats at card-handling could be attained 
for the asking there would be little in such performance to interest or profit any one. 



Hold the deck in the left hand, little finger at one end, first and second fingers at side, 
thumb diagonally across top of deck with first joint pressed down against the 
opposite end, and the third finger curled up against the bottom. The second fingertip 
holds a break at the side, locating the cut, or separating the two packets that are to 
be reversed. (See Fig. 52.) Now, by squeezing the under packet between the 
second finger and palm and pressing the upper packet with the thumb at one end 
against the little finger at the other end, it will be found that the two packets can be 
moved independently. To reverse their positions, hold the upper packet firmly by 
pressing with the thumb, open the two packets at the break and draw out the under 
packet with the second and third fingers, the second finger pulling down and third 
finger pressing Up, until the inner side of the under packet just clears the outside of 
the upper packet. (See Fig. 53.) Then press the lower packet up and over on top. 
When getting the under packet out and forcing it clear of the upper packet, it is 
turned a little by the third finger, so that the corner at the little finger end appears 
over the side first. The little finger aids in getting the under packet over or the upper 
packet underneath by pulling down on the upper packet when the lower one is just 
appearing over the side. (See Fig. 54.) 






Doubtless the first attempts to make this shift 
will impress the student that it is impossible. 

The very unusual positions of the fingers will 
appear to give them no control over the deck; 
but the facts are the packets may be held with 
vice-like rigidity during the entire operation, or it 
may be performed by holding the packets very 
loosely, and in each case either in a twinkling or 
very slowly. 

The principal difficulty will be in drawing out the 
under packet in such a manner that it will not fly out of the fingers. It must not spring 
away from the upper packet at all, but should slip along, up, and over in one 
continuous movement. 

Of course, in performing this shift at the card table the right hand is brought over he 
deck just at the moment of action, and the operation may be greatly facilitated by 
allowing the under packet to spring very lightly against the right palm; but the 
finished performer will use the right hand only as a cover, and it will take no part at 
all in the action. We presume that the larger, or the longer the hand, the easier it will 
be for a beginner to accomplish this shift, but a very small hand can perform the 
action when the knack is once acquired. 

The amateur who does not wish to spend the time necessary to perfect himself in 
this very difficult one-handed shift, may obtain nearly the same result by adopting 
the following method, which is performed with both hands and is very much easier. 
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3. Erdnase Shift-Two Hands 

Hold the deck in the left hand as described in the one-hand shift, except that the 

first finger is curled up against the bottom and the third finger is held against the 
side. Now bring the right hand over the deck, the fingers held close together but in 
easy position, and insert the tip of the little finger in the break at side close to outer 
corner, just sufficiently to press down on corner of the under packet. 



To make the shift, press down with the right little finger, and out and up with the left 
first finger, holding the upper packet firmly between left thumb and little finger. (See 
Fig. 55.) The lower packet will spring into the right palm, the top packet is lowered by 
the left thumb and little finger, and the bottom packet closed in on top by the left 
second and third fingers. This two-handed form of the shift is comparatively very 
easy to execute; it is extremely rapid and can be performed without the least noise. 
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To Ascertain the Top Cards While 
Riffling and Reserve Them at Bottom 

During the process of a 

riffle an expert performer 
can obtain a glimpse of the 
top cards and bring them 
to the bottom in reserve for 
the deal. It requires a 
suspicious and very 
knowing player to detect 
the ruse. The glimpse is 
obtained by slightly in¬ 
jogging the top card of the 
left-hand packet, as explained in treatment of "Blind Riffles," under caption, " No. 1 to 
Retain Top Stock ." As the thumbs raise the corners of the two packets to riffle, the 
top card is slightly jogged over and raised by the left thumb, just barely enough to 
obtain a glance at the index, and when the cards are riffled the card seen is left on 
top, as it naturally should be. (See Fig. 56.) 

It is quite possible to get a glimpse without jogging the card if the cards are sprung in 
the usual manner and the last one retained for an instant in a slightly elevated 
position by the left thumb. But this operation is more liable of detection. The 
opportune moment, both to jog and to get the glimpse, is after the corners are raised 
and as the thumbs are about to release the cards. The top card is brought to the 
bottom by a ruse worked in connection with the Blind Cut, described under heading 
of " No. 4 to Retain Bottom Stock ." An under-cut is made with the right hand, and as 
the packet is placed on top it is done with a sidling movement, the tip of the right 
thumb lightly slides across the top card of the then under packet, pushing it a little 
over the inner side. The left thumb is at the side to receive it, and forms a break, so 
that it becomes the under card of the top packet when squared up. Then the Blind 
Cut is executed as described, the top packet to the break is drawn off first, and the 
rest of the deck in several packets, and the particular card is left at the bottom. The 
riffle is again executed, retaining this card at the bottom, the glimpse obtained of the 
next top card of the left-hand packet, which is brought down in like manner, and so 
on. 

These cards might be left on top, but they would be of little use there. If at the 
bottom, the knowledge of two or three cards is of immense advantage to an expert. 
When playing alone he either deals without replacing on the cut, or palms for the cut, 
or shifts after the cut. If he has an ally on his right a Blind Cut is made. In any case 
he deals the cards from the bottom, to himself if they are desirable, and to an 
opponent if not. 
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Mode of Holding the Hand 

The professional player, ever conscious of the necessity of uniformity, will always 

hold his hand in the same manner; and as he often finds it convenient to have more 
than his share of the cards, the position must be one which will always disguise that 
possibility. The best for all purposes is as follows: 

Hold the cards in the left hand, the end fitting into the third joints of the first, second 
and third fingers, the lower corner resting on the little finger close to the third joint, 
and the little finger curled in so that the cards rest on the first joint also. The left 
thumb rests on the upper side, and the first, second and third fingers are curled in so 
that their tips rest against the back. 


To read the cards, bring the 
right hand up, the third finger 
against the under side, the 
little finger against the end, 
the first and second fingers 
curled up on back, and the 
thumb on top. (See Fig. 57.) 
Then, with a sliding 
downward movement of the 
left thumb crimp or convex 
the cards sufficiently to read 
the index on each; or, open 
the edges slightly with the 
right thumb by springing the cards one at a time against the left thumb, which is 
pressed on top to keep them open. This exact position is very important for several 
reasons, principally because it effectually conceals the number held, and it enables 
the player to "skin" his hand and palm off the extra cards without fuss or unusual 
movements. In general appearance the hold is the same as adopted by very many 
players for the excellent purpose of preventing bystanders from getting a glimpse. 
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Skinning the Hand 

When too many cards are held the hand must be sorted, the extra cards brought 

to top or bottom, the discard palmed and restored, smoothly, rapidly and with 
movements that are customary. 


The cards are held as 
described for " Mode of 
Holding Hand ." 
Separate the upper 
edges with both 
thumbs so that the right 
thumb can press 
against the card to be 
brought to the top. 

Bend this card slightly 
between right thumb 
and second and third 
fingers, so that it can 
be slipped from beneath the left thumb. Then, holding this card firmly, and keeping 
the right hand almost stationary, pull out the rest of the cards with the left hand by a 
backward and inward motion and by pressing the left fingertips against the back. 

(See Fig. 58.) Then shove the right-hand card on top. The action is not concealed, 
but made openly. It is a very common procedure for arranging any hand for play or 
discard. If the discard happen to lie together, bring them to the top with one action. 

Now the top cards must be palmed, and 
one of the methods already described in 
this work may be employed. But for use in 
this particular case we would advise 
another palm, which is most fitting for a 
discard, and especially the movements 
leading up to the actual palming. Form a 
break between the discard and the rest 
and hold the break with the right thumb. 

Shift the left thumb to the outer-end corner 
of the under packet, and slide it down 
about half an inch into the right palm. 

Close the break, hold cards with left hand, release the right and push the cards 
further down into the right palm between base of thumb and third and little fingers, 
sufficiently to allow tips of right thumb and second finger to reach the outer-end 
corners over the left thumb and little finger. (See Fig. 59.) 











Now release the left hand entirely and turn the right 
palm downward. This position covers the sides and 
the inner end completely, concealing the quantity, and 
the fact that the packets overlap, and yet has a very 
easy and natural appearance. ( See Fig. 60.) The right 
hand can now nonchalantly hold the cards, while the 
left handles the chips or makes a bet. When ready to 
deal again, the left hand seizes the cards from below, 
at the middle of sides, between second and third 
fingers and thumb, and the little finger on the 
protruding corner of the under packet, and at the same moment the right four fingers 
are shifted to the outer end as if to take the fresh hold. 

Press down on the outer end, hold inner protruding 
end with left little finger, release the upper packet 
which is held by the left thumb and second and 
third fingers (see Fig. 61), and it will spring up into 
the right palm. The left hand instantly draws the 
under packet out sideways about half way, and the 
right hand drops it on the table and then places the 
palmed cards on the deck while picking it up. 

This method of palming is excellent after the 
position is secured, and under the circumstances 
just described it is better to take this position than to 
make the palm immediately after the hand is 
skimmed. If it is desired to palm in the left hand, the 
discard is retained and the others brought to the top 
while skinning. Then one of the bottom palms described must be employed. 
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The Player Without an Ally 


• Dealing Without the Cut 

• Replacing the Cut as Before 

• Holding Out for the Cut 

• Shifting the Cut 

• Dealing Too Many 

• Crimping for the Cut 

• Replacing Palm When Cutting 

• The Short Deck 


It IS the general belief that it takes two to obtain any advantage in a card game with 

knowing players-the dealer and the man who cuts. That this is generally true cannot 
be denied, but it is by no means always so. There are many ways of beating the 
game alone, and though the percentage in favor of the single player may be less in 
any given instance, it is pretty constant and quite sufficient to insure a very 
comfortable living to many clever people, though the card table is their sole source 
of revenue. 

The greatest obstacle in the path of the lone player is the cut. It is the bete noir of his 
existence. Were it not for this formality his deal would mean the money. Though he 
may run up a hand however cleverly, the cut sends him to sea again. "Put your faith 
in Providence, but always cut the cards," is a wise injunction. Sometimes the cut is 
not made, and the adept dearly loves to sit on the left of a player who is careless 
enough to occasionally say, "Run them"-i.e., he waives the cut. Professional players 
always calculate on such a possibility, and will continue to stock on every deal to 
some extent with that chance in view. 
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Dealing Without the Cut 

When the dealer has desired cards on the bottom and the cut is made without 

replacing the two packets, he will pick up the packet that was under and immediately 
proceed to deal from that alone. In this way he can get the under cards by bottom 
dealing. The cut is usually made in this way, and the dealer aids the play by being 
ready to seize the under packet as the top is lifted off. However, if the company will 
not stand for this, and some one says, "Carry the cut," he will, of course, do so in 
future and turn his attention to other manoeuvres. 
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Replacing the Cut as Before 

A DARING and yet oftentimes successful ruse of overcoming the cut difficulty is to 

pick up the under packet with the right hand, and instead of placing it on the other 
packet it is slid across the table into the left hand, and then the second packet 
placed on top in the same way. The packets may be picked up by the right hand 
instead of sliding them. The move is made quite openly, carelessly and without 
haste and is surprisingly regular in appearance. It will not pass in fast company, but 
the beauty of it is that if noticed it can be attributed to thoughtlessness. 
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Holding Out for the Cut 

TO HOLD out in a card game is the riskiest and most dangerous form of taking 

advantage that a player may attempt, but it can be, and is, successfully practiced 
when cleverly performed and the player is not suspected. But the only hold out that 
we consider really safe is made by the dealer, and but for the moment of cutting. 
After a blind shuffle, with the desired cards on the bottom, the dealer palms in the 
left and passes the deck with the right to be cut. After the Cut he picks up the deck 
with the right hand and replaces the palmed cards when squaring up for the deal. Of 
course, this necessitates a perfect knowledge of palming and replacing, but both 
actions shell become possible in any kind of company, if the player is not suspected. 
Holding out for the cut is incomparably less risky than holding out on another's deal; 
as the deck is never subject to being handled or counted, and the palmed cards 
remain in the dealer's possession but for the moment. 

When there are but two or three players in a game where the cards are dealt one at 
a time, a top stock of four or six cards may be run up and palmed in the right hand 
as the deck is passed for the cut. The top palm is replaced when picking up the 
deck, and usually by a sliding motion. This palming and replacing of the top stock is 
easier and perhaps less noticeable, and does not require the bottom work in the 
deal; but when there are five or six players, or when the cards are dealt two or more 
at a time, the quantity to be palmed would be too bulky. 
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Shifting the Cut 

THERE is a current supposition that the expert player employs what is commonly 

known as the two-handed shift to reverse the action of the cut, but there has never 
been a shift invented that can be executed during a card game by movements that 
appear quite regular. If the professional player could always sit in with neophytes, 
who would stand for actions that are foreign to the usual procedure, he would have 
little need of special ability to get the money. In the average game where the players 
keep their hands, and arms also, on the table there is little opportunity to shift the 
cut. Still there is an opportune moment in some games when the shift may be made 
with probabilities of being unnoticed. It is immediately after the first deal. The dealer 
holds the location of the cut until the hands are dealt, and makes the shift as he lays 
down the deck. Then the desired cards can be dealt from the bottom during the next 
deal. This moment, after the first deal, is the most favorable, as the players are 
occupied with their hands, the cut has been made quite regularly, the deal finished 
and consequently there is less cause for close scrutiny. But principally because the 
shift can be made with a much more natural action when about to lay down the deck 
than when picking it up, and also because the deck is much smaller after the deal 
and therefore so much easier to shift. In any game where cards are dealt the second 
time the play holds good. But, in any event, shifting is much more noticeable than 
palming for the cut. 
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Dealing Too Many 

A FAVORABLE and perhaps the most generally used advantage is in the dealer 

giving himself one or two extra cards on the last round. The quantity is not 
noticeable when lying on the table, and as the extra cards are taken on the last 
round there is little time for inspection. The dealer immediately picks them up with 
the left hand as the deck is deposited on the table by the right. The selection is 
made and the discard palmed and gotten rid of as described under headline, 
" Skinning the Hand ." When holding too many in Poker, it is preferable to palm and 
replace the extra cards on the deck; when picking it up to deal the draw than to 
make the discard and throw the extra cards with it on the discard heap. The dealer 
palms the extra cards, lays his full hand on the table, replaces the palmed cards, 
deals the draw and his own draw, then makes his discard and picks up his draw. 

A second method of taking too many is by palming the desired number after the 
deal. The left hand makes the palm as the right is about to lay down the deck. A still 
safer plan is to make the palm immediately after the cut when squaring up, and 
maintaining the palm while dealing. This can be alone perfectly and avoids the 
slightest hesitation or movement after the deal is finished. 
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Crimping for the Cut 

THE probability of the unsuspecting player cutting into a crimp is always kept in 
view. The process of crimping is fully explained under caption " Indicating Location 
for the Cut ." When crimping for the chance of the cut being made at that point, the 
bend is put in more forcibly, and sometimes if the company is not too fast, the two 
packets may be crimped in opposite directions, creating quite a space and thereby 
increasing the probabilities of the player unconsciously cutting into it. The packets 
may be crimped concave, or convex, as thought best for the player's mode of 
cutting, but the deck should be squared up perfectly and laid down accordingly. It is 
the rule for players to cut in about the same manner each time. That is, he cuts high, 
low or near the middle, and seizes the cards by the sides or ends. The mode of 
cutting oftentimes becomes a habit that is unconsciously followed. The observant 
dealer is thus enabled to put in his crimp high or low, in about the location most 
favorable, and concave if the player cuts by the ends, and convex if at the sides. The 
deck must be laid down so that the hand which the player habitually uses will come 
naturally into the most favorable position to oblige the dealer. Even if the crimp is 
missed it still locates the stock, and the dealer has other opportunities of profiting 
thereby. Of course crimped cards are never dealt. The crimp is effectually taken out 
by bending in the opposite direction. 
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Replacing Palm When Cutting 

As A general rule the card expert will not hold out except on his own deal for the 

cut; however, we shall describe an exception that is at times worked successfully. 
The player on the dealer's right may hold out a palm in either hand, and replace it 
when given the deck to cut. In games wherein the whole deck is dealt, the hold out is 
usually palmed in the right hand back to palm. When the deck is received he makes 
a running cut, seizing the deck by the ends in both hands. The first pass to take of 
the first small packet, is a blind, and the palmed cards are dropped on the table. 
Precisely the same movement is made as in taking off a small packet by the ends. 
Then the running cut is continued, leaving the palmed cards on the bottom. 

Another method is to palm in the left hand face to palm. The cut is made with the 
right hand and then the deck placed in the left on the palmed cards, the replacing 
appearing as a square up. But this plan is risky, as there is little excuse for squaring 
upon another's deal. If a one handed fancy cut is made with the right hand, and the 
cards left somewhat scattered, they may be with more propriety, taken up into both 
hands and squared. 

A third way, and the most generally employed, is for the right hand holding the 
palmed cards back to palm to make a cut by the ends, and then deposit the palmed 
cards on the packet that was under, when picking it up to put in place. This is good 
in any game as the palmed cards are dealt first. 

Cleverly executed, a hold-out can be replaced in cutting without attracting the least 
notice, but it requires as much practice and study as any other artifice. As the player 
who cuts was the last dealer, it usually gives him a good opportunity to hold out and 
arrange desired cards; and as such an advantage is on another's deal, it greatly 
increases the percentages of the expert. The methods described can be 
successfully worked with as many as eight or ten cards, though of course the greater 
the number, the more probability of the dealer noticing the diminished condition of 
the deck;; but it requires a good judge to detect the absence of half a dozen or so. 

Of course cards so held out to replace when cutting are arranged so that the 
desirable cards will fall to the operator. 

The cautious and prudent expert makes it a rule to never "hold out," or palm extra 
cards, or clear himself too many, or obtain more than his share through any artifice, 
unless the regular procedure of the game will bring the deck into his possession, so 
that he can get rid of the extra quantity, naturally and easily, by replacing them on 
the top or bottom of the pack. To Ago south" with extra cards, i. e., to drop them in 
the lap, or conceal them any place about the person, or hold them palmed during the 
play, or even to throw them on the discard heap when making his own discard, is 
inartistic, and risky, and unworthy of any but a neophyte or a bungler, Possibly the 






most closely watched procedure, and the easiest to observe in a poker game, is the 
number of cards that are discarded; and where there is the least suspicion, 
discarding too many in the ordinary way is surely detected. When playing, poker the 
expert will hold too many only on his own deal, and then only before the draw. He 
can palm and replace the extra card or cards when about to deal the draw. 

In Cribbage the non-dealer may hold out one or two cards, and after the crib is laid 
out, replace the extra card when cutting for the turn-up. But in whatsoever game, 
where cards are held out at all, the rule holds good that they must be restored, and 
at a moment when the regular procedure of the game necessitates the handling of 
the deck. 

Cassino gives the dealer many opportunities of holding too many, as the deck is 
continuously handled during the game. 
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The Short Deck 

A SIMPLE method of obtaining an advantage in many games is that of playing with 

a "short" deck. Several cards are removed entirely from the pack but retained in the 
memory, and the game is played without them. The knowledge that these particular 
cards are withheld enables the strategist to make his calculations and play his own 
cards with a great deal more certainty. Cards held out entirely are usually destroyed, 
or otherwise effectually disposed of, so as to preclude the possibility of the schemer 
being discovered »with the goods on him." A very bold expedient at Two Handed 
Cassino is to dispose of eight cards. This runs the deck to five deals instead of six. 
The lower cards are usually selected, and of different denominations, say the four 
and six of spades, and the deuce, tray, four, five, seven and eight of other suits. With 
this arrangement, or depletion, an adversary enjoying ordinary luck, will find in 
summing up his points that he does not make "cards" or "spades" in a very long time 
indeed, and of course he credits his opponent with three points. The idea of so many 
cards being withheld from the deck without being noticed will doubtless cause 
certain Cassino players to smile. We don't think many shrewd players could be so 
imposed upon, but we regret the truth of the confession that once upon a time we 
were, and we marveled greatly and also sorrowed, over a continuous and very 
protracted run of "hard luck." 
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Three Card Monte 


VVE CANNOT leave the general subject of card table artifice without giving some 

consideration to the ancient and honorable game whose title furnishes the headline 
for this paragraph. Only three cards are used, but the more players the merrier. The 
banker, or dealer, shows the faces of any three cards, generally using one ace, and 
deals or throws them face down in a row on the table. Now he lays even money or 
perhaps two to one, that no player can pick out the ace. In appearance it is the 
simplest and easiest proposition a better could desire. In reality it is pure chance or 
accident if he calls the turn. The cards are thrown so slowly, and apparently so 
openly, that it seems like robbing the dealer to cover his odds. 

This is really one of the most subtle and ingenious gambling games ever devised to 
win money honestly with cards. We use the word "honestly" in the sense that it may 
be applied to qualify any procedure in a game of chance, which gives the player a 
known percentage for or against him. In this instance it is two to one in favor of the 
dealer; but as the dealer lays the odds of two to one, and the player keeps his eyes 
open, it would indicate that the player has the better chance of winning. The dealer 
lays out the three cards, and the player takes his choice. One of them is the ace, 
and there is no hocus-pocus after the deal. Should the player select the ace he wins 
the money. But the player's chances are lessened just because he watches the deal. 
Were he to make the selection at hap-hazard, his chances of one to two, against the 
dealer's odds of two to one, would make it an even break. The banker's advantage 
lies in his ability to make the deal or throw. The cards are usually crimped 
lengthwise, the faces being concave, so the dealer may pick them up easily by the 
ends. There is no other advantage in the crimp, and the game is sometimes dealt 
with straight cards. When being crimped the cards are placed together, so that all 
will be bent alike. The deal or "throw" is performed as follows: 

Lay the three crimped cards in a row on the table face down. Pick up one of the 
indifferent cards, by the ends, near the right side corners, with the right hand thumb 
and second finger, and show the face of this card to the players. Now place this card 
fairly over the ace, letting the left sides of the two cards touch, and pick up the ace 
with the thumb and the third finger. Now the right hand holds the two cards, their left 
side edges touching, and about half an inch of space between the opposite sides; 
the top card being held by the second finger and thumb, and the bottom card, or 
ace, by the third finger and thumb. Show the ace to the company, keep the right 
hand suspended about six inches from the table, pick up the third card with the left 
hand, and show it to the company. (See Fig. 62.) 
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Now turn the faces down, move the right hand over towards the left and with a slight 
downward swing release the upper card, letting it drop flatly on the left side of the 
table by quickly withdrawing the right hand to its former position; the rapid 
withdrawal getting the lower card out of the way. As the right second finger releases 
the top card it instantly seizes the lower card and the third finger is straightened out, 
so when the right hand is again stationary at its first position over the table, the 
players may see that the finger that held the upper card is still doing duty, and the 
finger which held the lower card is now idle. Now move the left hand over towards 
the right, and drop its card there, then again move the right hand over and drop the 
last card between the other two. 

As described above, the blind takes place in the first movement or throw. The right 
hand apparently drops the bottom card first, but in reality the top is thrown. The 
action is neither hurried or slow, and especially, not jerky. There is no hesitation after 
the faces are turned down, and the movements of both hands are made uniformly 
and gracefully while the three cards are being laid out. 

There is very little difficulty in acquiring the ability to throw the top card first, or in 
changing the positions of the second and third fingers as the top card falls, and a 
little practice at the game enables an amateur to afford endless amusement or 
entertainment to his friends with this cunning play. The proper way to introduce it is 
to make the throw several times in the natural order, that is, by dropping the under 
card first, while explaining the game to the company. The ace should be picked up 
by either hand in the order it happens to fall, and be held at either the top or bottom 
position in the right hand, and the faces shown before each throw. Then the blind 
throw is made and the guessing and fun begins. When the deal is performed by a 
finished artist, it is absolutely impossible for the keenest eye to detect the ruse. Even 
when the process, or nature of the blind is understood, the player has no greater 
advantage save that he knows enough not to bet. The particular card cannot be 
followed with the eye, and if the knowing player were to bet on a blind throw once, 
the dealer can make his next throw regular. The dealer himself is as hopelessly lost, 
if guessing against another who can throw equally as well. 

A second method of making the throw or deal is to hold the two right hand cards 
between the second finger and thumb only, the right third finger taking no part in the 
action and being held rather ostentatiously straight out. When the top card is thrown, 
the left little finger is moved in under the end of the third finger, and the tip catches 
and holds the corner of the lower card, while the second finger releases both, so as 
to let the top card fall. Then the second finger instantly retakes its original position, 
and the little finger is released. The action of the little finger is completely covered by 
the position of the third finger. This method is perhaps more subtle, as it appears 



quite impossible to throw the top card without dropping both. 


An addition to the game is made by putting in a crimp or upturn in a corner of the 
ace. Then several throws are made, and a player finds he can locate the ace "just 
for fun" every time. When perfect confidence is inspired, and the cupidity of the 
player tempts him to cover the odds, a throw is made, the player selects the card 
with the corner turned, and is amazed to find he has missed the "cinch." In a 
confidence game, the corner of the ace is turned by a "capper," who seizes an 
opportunity when the careless (?) dealer turns to expectorate, or on any pretext 
neglects his game for a moment. But the crimp can be put in, taken out, and again 
put in the corner of another card during the procedure of the throw. 

To crimp the corner, pick up the ace with the second finger and thumb of right hand, 
second finger at middle of end, and let the third finger tip rest on top of the card 
close to second finger. Then catch the corner with the little finger and squeeze it in, 
pressing down with third finger tip, and the corner is crimped upwards. The corner is 
turned down again by slipping the third finger tip over the end, and pulling up; and 
pressing down on the corner with the little finger tip. Either action can be performed 
in an instant as the card is picked up. Now to make the "corner" throw the ace is 
picked up, shown, and crimped, then the second card is picked up with the third 
finger and thumb and shown, the left hand picks up and shows the third card, and a 
natural throw is made which leaves the ace in the middle. Then the right hand picks 
up the right hand card, shows it, crimps the corner, picks up the ace, shows it, and 
the left hand picks up the last card. Now the right hand holds the two turned corner 
cards, but the fact that the upper one is crimped cannot be seen because of the 
positions of the fingers, even when the face of the under one, which is the ace, is 
shown. This time a blind throw is made, the right hand dropping the top card first 
with its corner turned, then the left hand card is thrown, and long ere this the right 
hand has turned down the corner of the ace and it is dropped innocently in the 
middle. 

The process of turning and reversing the corners requires as much skill and 
cleverness as making the throw. All details of the game should be perfected before it 
is attempted in company, and nothing but careful practice before a mirror will enable 
an amateur to perform the action in anything like a satisfactory manner. But there is 
not a single card feat in the whole calendar that will give as good returns for the 
amount of practice required, or that will mystify as greatly, or cause as much 
amusement, or bear so much repetition, as this little game; and for these reasons we 
believe it worthy of unstinted effort to master thoroughly. 
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Mexican Three Card Monte 

When the game is played in the following manner the better has no possible 

chance to win, and yet it appears simpler and easier shall the other. An entirely 
different subterfuge is employed by the dealer. The three cards are left perfectly flat. 
Sometimes the four corners are turned the very least upwards, merely enough to 
allow one card to be slipped under the other when Lying face down on the table, but 
the bend is not necessary. 

The dealer now shows the faces of the three cards, and slowly lays them in a row. 
Then he makes a pretense of confusing the company by changing their places on 
the table. Now in explaining the game, he shows the faces of the cards by picking up 
one, and with it turning over the others, by slipping it under them and tilting them 
over face up. Then he turns them down again in the same manner and lays down 
the third card. This procedure is continued until the company understands the game, 
and the manner of showing the cards has grown customary, as it were. 

When the bet is made and the player indicates his choice the dealer at once 
proclaims that the player has lost, and to prove it he picks one of the other cards and 
with it rapidly turns over the player's card, and then the third card, and the third card 
proves to be the ace. 

Of course the better can really select the ace every time, but he is not permitted to 
turn the cards himself, or touch them at all. The dealer exchanges the card he picks 
up for the player's card, and again exchanges that for the third card, when 
apparently turning them over. The exchange is absolutely impossible to note, and is 
made as follows: 



Hold the card in the right hand between the 
tips of thumb and first finger close to right inner 
end corner, thumb on top. Slide the free side 
of this card under the right side of the card on 
the table, until it is about two-thirds concealed, 
but half an inch exposed at the outer end. (See 
Fig. 63.) This will bring the upper, inner end 
corner of the table card, against the tip of the 
second finger. Now shift the thumb to the 
corner of the table card, holding it against the 
second finger, carrying it to the left and turning 
over the lower card with the tip of the first 
finger. (See Fig. 64.) 










Of course there is no hesitation in the 
action. The slipping of the hand card 
under the table card, and the turning 
over of the hand card, is done with one 
movement. The table card is not 
shown at this stage, but is slipped 
under the third card and the exchange 
is again made in like manner. Then the 
last card is shown. 

This method of exchanging can be 
worked with the first method of dealing 
or throwing, but in such case the cards 
are not crimped. 

To perform this feat perfectly a cloth covered table must be used. When the table is 
of polished wood the cards slip about, and it is much more difficult to slip the hand 
card into position under the other. 
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Legerdemain 

THERE is no branch of conjuring that so fully repays the amateur for his labor and 

study as slight-of-hand with cards. The artist is always sure of a comprehensive and 
appreciative audience. There is no amusement or pastime in the civilized world so 
prevalent as card games, and almost everybody loves a good trick. But the special 
advantage in this respect is that the really clever card-handler can dispense with the 
endless devices and preparations that encumber the performer in other branches. 

He is ever prepared for the most unexpected demands upon his ability to amuse or 
mystify, and he can sustain his reputation with nothing but the family deck and his 
nimble fingers, making his exhibition all the more startling because of its known 
impromptu nature and simple accessories. 

To the student who wishes to make the most rapid progress towards the actual 
performance of tricks, we suggest that he first take up the study and practice of our 
" System of Blind Shuffles " as taught in the first part of this book, acquiring thorough 
proficiency in forming and using the "jog" and "break," which make this style of 
shuffle possible. . We are aware that all conjurers advise the shift or pass, as the 
first accomplishment, and while we do not belittle the merits of the shift when 
perfectly performed, we insist that all or any of the various methods of executing it, 
are among the most difficult feats the student will be called upon to acquire, and 
imposing such a task at the outset has a most discouraging effect. But so far as we 
can learn from the exhibitions and literature of conjurers, not one of them knows of, 
or at least employs or writes of, a satisfactory substitute; hence their entire 
dependence upon that artifice to produce certain results. 

When the blind shuffles with the coincident jog and break, are thoroughly 
understood, the student should take up our " System of Palming ," also treated in the 
first part, paying particular attention to the "bottom palm," and with even a moderate 
degree of skill in these accomplishments he will be enabled to perform many of the 
best tricks that conjurers make entirely dependent on the shift. 

For example, the common process for obtaining possession of a selected card when 
it is replaced in the deck is to insert the little finger over it, make a shift bringing the 
lower packet with the selected card to the top, palm it off in the right hand, and give 
the deck to the spectator to shuffle. Now it may be a matter of opinion, but we think it 
would appear quite as natural if the performer were to shuffle the deck himself, 
immediately when the card is replaced in the middle, then palm off and hand the 
deck to the spectator to shuffle. If the spectator shuffles for the purpose of 
concealing any knowledge of its whereabouts, the performer's shuffle may 
reasonably be expected to increase the impression that it is hopelessly lost, and 
especially because his shuffle is made without the least hesitation, turn, swing, 
concealment or patter, and apparently in the most natural and regular way. Then the 
performer's shuffle gives a tacit reason for holding the deck while the card is 







inserted, instead of permitting the spectator to take the deck in his own hands. Well 
executed, the blind shuffle brings the card to the top or bottom at will, defying the 
closest scrutiny to detect the manipulation. The card is then palmed while squaring 
up, and the deck now handed over for further shuffling. 

Should the performer wish to palm off the selected card without employing a shuffle, 
we believe the " Diagonal Palm Shift " is easier and far more imperceptible than the 
shifting of the two packets and then palming, assuming that the different processes 
are performed equally well. For this reason we suggest the early acquirement of the 
mentioned shift. 

However, the enthusiast will not rest until every slight in the calendar has been 
perfectly mastered, so that he may be enabled to nonplus and squelch that 
particularly obnoxious but ever present individual, who with his smattering of the 
commoner slights always knows "exactly how it is done." Acquiring the art is in itself 
a most fascinating pastime, and the student will need no further incentive the 
moment the least progress is made. 

The finished card-table expert will experience little or no difficulty in accomplishing 
the various slights that lie at the bottom of the conjurer's tricks. The principal feats 
have been already mastered in acquiring the blind shuffles, blind cuts, bottom deal, 
second deal, palming and replacing, the run, the crimp, culling, and stocking; and his 
trained fingers will readily accommodate themselves to any new positions or actions. 
But the mere ability to execute the slights by no means fits him for the stage or even 
a drawing-room entertainment. In this phase of card-handling, as with card-table 
artifice, we are of the opinion that the less the company knows about the dexterity of 
the performer, the better it answers his purpose. A much greater interest is taken in 
the tricks, and the denouement of each causes infinitely more amazement, when the 
entire procedure has been conducted in an ordinary manner, and quite free of 
ostensible cleverness at prestidigitation. If the performer cannot resist the temptation 
to parade his digital ability, it will mar the effect of his endeavors much less by 
adjuring the exhibition of such slights as palming and producing, single-hand shifts, 
changes, etc., until the wind up of the entertainment. But the slights should be 
employed only as a means to an end. 

The amateur conjurer who is not naturally blessed with a "gift of the gab" should 
rehearse his "Patter" or monologue as carefully as his action. The simplest trick 
should be appropriately clothed with chicanery or plausible sophistry which 
apparently explains the procedure but in reality describes about the contrary of what 
takes place. 

The principal slights employed in card tricks, that are not touched upon in the first 
part of this book, are known as "forcing," "changes," "transformations," and various 
methods of locating and producing selected cards. We shall also describe other 
methods of shifting and palming. We should mention that a shift is termed by the 
conjurer a "pass." 
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Shifts 


• Single Handed Shift 

• The Longitudinal Shift 

• The Open Shift 

• The S. W. E. Shift 

• The Diagonal Palm-Shift 
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Shifts 

Single Handed Shift 

THIS is known to conjurers as the "Charlier Pass," and we presume was invented 


Hold the deck in the left hand face down, 
between the thumb tip at one side and first 
joints of second and third fingers at opposite 
side, first joint of little finger at end, and first 
finger extended at bottom. To make the shift 
release the lower portion of the deck with 
the thumb, letting it fall into the palm (see 
Fig. 65), then push up the finger side of the 
fallen portion, with the first fingertip, until it 
reaches the thumb which is still supporting 

the upper portion. Now extend the second and third fingers slightly so that the thumb 
side of the upper portion will pass the upturned side of the lower portion (see Fig. 

66), then straighten out the first finger allowing the upper portion to drop down into 
the palm and the lower portion on top of it. 

The little finger held at the middle of the 
end is of great assistance in this shift, 
giving better control of both portions, and 
enabling the performer to hold the deck 
much nearer a vertical position. The shift is 
variably made with a slight swing, or up and 
down motion of the hand. It can be 
executed very rapidly, and is the favorite 
one handed shift with most experts. It is 
usually employed to receive and bring a 
selected card to the top. As the performer extends the deck to have the selected 
card returned, he raises the upper portion with the tip of the thumb, and the selected 
card is naturally placed in the opening. In this position the shift is half made, the 
condition being the same as when the first movement of dropping the lower portion 
into the palm takes place. The performer now with an up or down motion, or swing 
towards the person, tilts up the lower portion with the first finger and the shift is 
made, bringing the selected card to the top to be disposed of as desired. 
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The Longitudinal Shift 

This shift, for which we have to thank no one, is given a very tong name, but the 

reader who is interested sufficiently to practice the process, will find it a very short 
shift and comparatively an easy one. 

Hold the deck in the left hand, face down, first joint of 
thumb at middle of one side, first joint of second 
finger, and second joint of third finger, at opposite 
side, and the lower corner of the deck fitting in 
between the third and little fingers, at the base of little 
finger, the first finger curled up against the bottom. 
Now bring the right hand over; second, third and little 
fingers at outer end, first finger curled up on top, 
thumb at inner end. Separate the deck with the right 
thumb, at the inner end only, about half an inch, and 
press the third joint of the little finger in between the 
corners of the two packets to be shuffled. (See Fig. 
67.) Now the deck is ready for the shift, but the right 
hand may be withdrawn without disclosing the break 
at the inner corner, or the fact that the little finger runs 
between the packets. The left thumb and finger hold the packets firmly together and 
the deck could not have a more innocent appearance. 

To make the shift, bring the right thumb against the 
side of the first finger, straighten out the first finger, 
press the end of the lower packet in against the left little 
finger and down against the curled up first finger, with 
the four right hand fingers; and with the left little finger 
and thumb draw off the upper packet towards the 
person (See Fig. 68), and as the lower packet springs 
into the right palm bring the upper packet back 
underneath. 

The right thumb takes no part in the shift, and a 
favorable feature of the operation is that it may be 
performed without the right hand appearing to be used 
at all. The right fingers may be held almost straight, and 
the palm well away from the deck, the hand being 
slightly closed as the lower packet springs up. It can be 
made with practically no noise, and the action is well covered 




If desired this shift can be made with almost the whole deck exposed, by employing 










right second and third fingers only at end, and keeping first finger curled up on top. 
In this case the right thumb tip catches the end of the lower packet as it springs up. 
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The Open Shift 

This is another outcome of our constant but 

ever failing efforts to devise a perfect shift, 
and incidentally one that is not readily 
anticipated by the manner of holding the 
deck. The particular feature of this method is 
the open position in which the cards are held, 
the entire deck being exposed to view. 

Hold the deck in the left hand, the first joint of 
the thumb at one side, first joints of second, 
third, and little fingers at opposite side, the 
little finger holding a break between the two 
packets near the corner, and the little and 
third fingers being separated about one inch. 
The first finger is curled up against the 
bottom. Bring the right hand over, and seize 
the ends of deck close to right side corners, 
with the second finger and thumb tips, the thumb seizing only the lower packet 
below the break, the first finger curled up on top. (See Fig. 69.) The left third and 
little fingers take no part in the action and are held idly out of the way. 

To make the shift, curl the 
right first finger back over the 
side of the deck, between the 
left little and third fingers, until 
the root of the finger nail rests 
against the edge of the top 
card. Now press the upper 
packet against the left thumb 
and downwards by 
straightening out the right first 
finger, at the same time drawing the lower packet to the right and upwards with the 
right thumb and second finger (See Fig. 70), and as the sides clear each other tilt 
the left side of the lower or right hand packet up on top. The upper packet should not 
fall into the left hand. It must be caught by the curled up first finger and first joints of 
the other left fingers, as it clears the side of the under packet. The left thumb never 
leaves its position against the side of the upper packet, and the tip should be held 
sufficiently above it to receive the lower packet as it is brought on top. The left little 
finger is not inserted between the two packets, but merely holds the break. 

The shift can be made like a flash, and with the cards in perfect order. When 
executed perfectly, the only sound is the slipping of one packet over the other. There 








is no snap or crack, and it is in every way worthy of the practice necessary to 
acquire it. With the face of the deck turned upward it produces a "transformation" 
that ranks with the best of them. 

The same shift may be made with the deck held flat in the palm, the left thumb lying 
idly across the top, and the first finger at the side with the others, but we much prefer 
the former position though it is a great deal more difficult. The latter position is an 
excellent one when it is necessary to make a shift that is apparently a simple cut, in 
which event the right hand does not tilt its packet on top. The hands immediately 
separate and the under packet is placed on top when desired. 
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The S. W. E. Shift 


We HAVE not dubbed the following 

process with our initials because we wish 
to appear "big on the bills," but merely to 
give it a name. Still, we must confess to 
some satisfaction in having originated 
what we believe to be the most rapid, 
and, for certain purposes, the most 
perfect shift ever devised. The method is 
practically the same as the 
" Longitudinal ," but as the deck is held 
crosswise it is much more rapid. The 

purposes. 

Hold the deck in the left hand, face down, first joint of the thumb against middle of 
one end, second, third and little fingers against the opposite or lower end, little finger 
holding a break between the two packets at end, by the corner of the lower packet 
being between the little and third fingers, the little finger lying partially across the 
corner of the under packet. (See Fig. 

This position, like that of the 
"Longitudinal," allows the tips of the 
second, third and little fingers to 
appear over the top of the deck, and 
the fact that there is a break is not 
apparent to a spectator. The first 
finger is curled up against the 
bottom. The break is held only at the 
lower end, and at the inside, the 
other fingers and thumb holding the 
packet firmly together. 

Now bring the right hand over the lower or right-hand end of the deck, and seize the 
sides close as possible to the lower corners, between the second and third fingertips 
and thumb, the first finger curled up on top out of the way. This leaves at least two- 
thirds of the deck in view. (See Fig. 72.) 




position is open and natural, and the shift 
possesses many advantages for conjuring 







To make the shift raise the right thumb to the edge 
of the side, draw the top packet in and down with 
the left thumb and little finger, and press the lower 
packet out and down, between the right second and 
third finger tips and the left first finger which is 
curled up underneath; the left second finger at the 
end helps to control the lower packet as it is 
pressed out. This action will tilt the opposite sides 
of both packets upwards, and as they clear each 
other the right thumb tip catches the under packet, 
and the left third finger catches the upper packet 
and it is brought back underneath. (See Fig. 73.) 

When the shift is mastered the entire action is 
accomplished by a pressure in opposite directions on the lower packet, and the 
packets reverse like a flash, but of course it must be practiced slowly until the knack 
is obtained. The positions of the hands may be taken with easy deliberation, as there 
is no indication that a shift is meditated. It may be made with the hands stationary 
without exposing the action. With the deck face up it makes an instantaneous 
"Transformation," and the position of the deck permits the operator to get a glimpse 
of the index without being observed. 

The shift may be made with the right hand almost entirely covering the deck, but this 
alters the whole character and aim of the process, the main endeavor is to make it 
as open and free from concealment as possible. 
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The Diagonal Palm-Shift 

THE plan of having one or several selected cards inserted in the deck, then forcing 

them through slightly diagonally, and twisting them out to the top or bottom, is well 
known to most conjurers, and by some is treated as a blind shuffle. That the process 
is not satisfactory is seen by the fact that it is seldom or never employed, and but 
rarely even mentioned in any list of card slights. Our efforts to improve, or rather to 
combine the first part of this manoeuvre with a process for palming the inserted 
cards, instead of placing them on top or bottom of the deck, is shown in the following 
description. The action is silent, rapid, undetectable if well performed, and takes 
place under the ordinary movement of passing the deck to be shuffled. 

Hold the deck in the left hand, by sides, between the 
first joints of thumb, and second, third and little 
fingers, first finger curled up at bottom. Allow spectator 
to insert selected card in outer end of deck, pushing it 
in until about half an inch only protrudes. Now bring 
the right hand over deck with the little finger at side 
corner of protruding card, second and third fingers at 
middle of end, and first finger close to end corner, and 
the thumb close to the inner end corner of the deck. 
Apparently push the card straight home, but really 
push the protruding end with the right little finger, 
about quarter of an inch to the left, so that the right 
first finger can push the tilted corner down the side of 
the deck, the card moving slightly diagonally, and the 
opposite corner just grazing the right thumb, and 
protruding about three-quarters of an inch. The left 
third and little fingers are released sufficiently to allow 
the card to protrude at the side. The left thumb now 
takes the place of the right first finger, pushing the corner flush with side of deck. ( 
See Fig. 74.) 

The diagonal position of the selected card is now perfectly concealed, and the deck 
is held in a natural and regular manner. A little practice at the diagonal slide enables 
one to get the card in that position instantaneously. The next action is to palm the 
selected card in the left hand, as the right passes the deck to be shuffled. 







With the left little finger against the side of 
card, swing or turn it inwards, using the 
right thumb as a pivot, straighten out left 
first, second, and third fingers, catching the 
outer end as it turns, and at the same time 
sliding pack outwards and to the right, the 
left hand turning over and inwards with the 
palmed card (see Fig. 75) and the little 
finger slipped to the end. 

There should be no force or twist 
employed, the card running out as freely as 
though drawn. The card and the deck must 
continue on the same plane until quite free 
of each other. The left little finger may 
press the side of the card very slightly 
upwards, so that as it is palmed it will bend into instead of away from the left hand. 
As the card is being turned by the little finger the left thumb is raised, letting the right 
thumb with the corner of deck pass under it, so that the card can lie parallel with, but 
still above, the left palm. As the deck is slid out, the right thumb slides along the side 
of the card, and it is not actually palmed until the hands are almost free of each 


The whole action may be made quick as a 
flash and without a sound, yet when 
performed quite slowly is still a perfect 
blind. The left hand may seize the deck by 
the corner, between the first finger and 
thumb, as the card is palmed, leaving the 
right hand free (see Fig. 76); but the 
beauty of the shift is in the natural and 
simple manner of palming the selected 
card, by the ordinary movement the right 
hand makes in passing the deck to be 
shuffled. 

We wish to particularly impress our 
readers with the merits of this palm-shift. It is not difficult if a proper understanding of 
the action is obtained, and it is of very great assistance in card tricks. It dispenses to 
a great extent with the regular shifts and blind shuffles, and it can be accomplished 
under the very nose of a shrewd spectator without an inkling of what is taking place. 
The usual procedure of card-handlers is to insert the little finger over the selected 
card, shift the two packets and palm the card from the top in the right hand. This 
process takes more time, the shift must be concealed by a partial turn, swing or drop 
of the hands; and to palm, the deck must be covered at least for an instant. In the 
palm-shift described the card is placed in its diagonal position with apparently the 
customary movement of squaring up, and the rest is accomplished, as it were, by 
handing the deck to be shuffled. 




other. 




Several cards may be palmed together, when inserted at different points, or from 
one point, or from top, or bottom. If the top card is to be shifted, it is slipped into the 
same diagonal position and held in place by the right little finger being curled up on 
top. The action is the same. When the single card palm-shift is acquired, the rest will 
come easily. 
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The Blind Shuffle for Securing 
Selected Card 

Hold the deck across the left hand and when selected card is inserted, form 

break over it with left little finger close to side corner. Now seize the deck by the 
ends from above with the right thumb and second finger, and close to right side 
corners; the right thumb taking up the break at the end, and with the left thumb and 
fingers turn the deck down on its side into the left palm in the position given for blind¬ 
shuffling, the right hand remaining stationary, the thumb and finger being the pivots, 
as it were, allowing the deck to turn, and the right thumb still holding the break. The 
action appears quite natural, and enables the thumb to hold the break without 
moving. Immediately begin the shuffle. Under-cut to about half portion above break, 
shuffle off to break, in-jog first card and shuffle off. Then under-cut to in-jog and 
shuffle off. This action leaves the selected card at the bottom. Square up, palm 
bottom card in left hand and pass deck to spectator to shuffle. 

In making the bottom palm it matters little whether one or several cards are palmed, 
and the action is quicker if not particular about the number. 

Of course the selected card may be brought to the top just as easily, as an 
understanding of the " System of Blind Shuffles " makes clear. The only difference in 
the foregoing action would be to jog the second card instead of the first when the 
break is reached, and then under cut to the jog and throw on top, instead of shuffling 
off. But we consider the left hand work, or bottom palming, far superior to palming 
from the top, and the several methods given in the first part of the book will be found 
instantaneous, undetectable, and up to the present unknown and consequently not 
suspected. 
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Forcing 

Ivl ANY of the best card tricks are dependent upon having the company select one 

or more certain or particular cards, which after being replaced in the deck and 
shuffled, are reproduced in various ways at some stage of the proceeding. 
Compelling the company to select such particular cards, without in the least 
suspecting the choice is influenced in any manner, is called "Forcing." It is probably 
used to a greater extent than any other expedient, excepting the shift. 

The usual method of "Forcing" is to bring the particular card to the middle of the 
deer; by means of a shift, and hold its location by inserting the little finger at that 
point. Now the performer, advancing the hands toward the spectator opens the deck 
slightly fanwise, pushing the cards with the left thumb one under the other into the 
right palm, the right fingers aiding the operation; apparently to enable the spectator 
to take any card he may wish. As he shows an indication of selecting one, the 
passing movement, which by this time has reached the located card, is stopped and 
the located card exposed a trifle more than the others. An unsuspicious person will 
naturally select the one easiest to seize. In any case, he can get no other, as the 
fingers and thumbs of the performer's hands hold the balance of the cards firmly. 
Should the spectator's fingers touch other than the particular card the performer 
carelessly draws back and closes the deck as though he thought a card were 
seized, then, with an excuse, opens the deck again. But a little practice at forcing 
enables a clever performer to almost place the particular card in the spectator's 
hand without the least show of design. The action should be easy, but rather rapid, 
and if the first spectator approached shows a disposition to be over discriminating he 
should be passed immediately and the next one may display greater alacrity. But 
should the first individual get the wrong card, there is no harm done. The performer 
passes on to a more obliging spectator and forces the particular card, and completes 
the trick in contemplation. Then the first card drawn is returned to the deck and used 
in some trick that does not require a prior knowledge. If two or three cards are noted 
and located together the force becomes simpler, as a greater liberty may be allowed 
in the selection and, of course, the order of the several cards enables the performer 
to determine the particular card as it is selected. 
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Palming 

In ADDITION to the methods given in the first part of our book, which we consider 

the best for general purposes, we shall describe several processes that may be 
employed advantageously under special circumstances. 

The top cards may be palmed apparently without touching the deck in the following 
manner: Hold the deck across the left palm, the little finger well inserted under the 
cards to be palmed, the first, second and third fingers holding the cards firmly in 
place. Now move the right hand, through some natural motive, over the left, and as it 
passes within one inch or two straighten out the left-hand fingers, forcing the cards 
up into the right palm with the little finger, which is under them. The right hand either 
continues its movement as it slightly closes over the palmed cards or else seizes the 
deck in a manner to expose it fully, and the left hand makes some gesture or natural 
movement. 

A simple way to palm one top card is to push it slightly over the side under cover of 
the right hand, then press down on its outer-end corner with the right little fingertip, 
and it will spring up into the right palm. 

In all cases of palming the deck should be covered for the smallest possible space of 
time, and the covering and exposing should be made under some natural pretext, 
such as squaring up the cards, or passing the deck to the other hand, or changing its 
position in the hand, or turning it over. 
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The Back Palm 


VVE ARE afraid the above title is a misnomer. The cards to be concealed are transferred to the 

back of the hand. Hold the card in the right hand face up between the tip of the thumb at one end and 
tips of second and third fingers at opposite end, the first joints of the first and little fingers hold the 
sides. (See Fig. 77.) To make the "palm" slip the tips of the second and third fingers under the end of 
the card and curl them down until they come under the thumb, at the same time pushing the card 
outward with the thumb until the inner corners reach the first and little fingers, which hold it in 
position. (See Fig. 78.) Now, straighten out the four fingers, clipping the corners of the card between 
the little and third fingertips and the first and second fingertips, and the card lies along the back of the 
hand. (See Fig. 79.) 



To bring it to the front again curl the four fingers again into the palm, straighten the first fingertip a 
little so that the thumb may take its place holding the card, then draw the card as far as possible 
toward the wrist with the thumb and little finger, straightening out the other fingers, then clip the 
corner between the first and second fingertips, and slide the little finger along the side of the card 
until it is straight out, this time clipping the outer corners between the same fingers instead of palming 
in the usual way. 

Several cards may be transferred back and forth in this manner, and one at a time may be produced 
from the back without showing the rest. Perfection in the feat enables a performer to show both sides 
of the hand, transferring the cards as it is turned over. A slight up-and-down motion and-a backward 
turn of the wrist is used. 

As an exhibition of dexterity this is probably unsurpassed in card manipulation, but it is of little aid in 
the performance of tricks. However, everything may be put to some use, and the back palm once 
helped us out of a difficult situation--"but that is another story." 
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Changes 


• The Top Change 

• The Bottom Change 

• The Palm Change 

• The Double Palm Change 


Under this general heading we shall describe several of the best methods known 

for secretly exchanging one or several cards separated from the pack, for others in 
the pack or held in the other hand. 
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1. The Top Change 

Hold the deck in the left 

hand crosswise, face down, 
the thumb resting across the 
top. Hold the card to be 
exchanged in the right hand 
between the thumb and first 
fingertips, thumb on top 
finger under. Now the hands are brought together for an instant by an easy swing, 
both hands moving in the same general direction but one hand faster than the other. 
As they meet the left thumb pushes the top card slightly over the side, the right hand 
places its card on top and clips the protruding card between the tips of the first and 
second fingers, carrying it off (see Fig. 80), the left thumb retaining the now top card 
and sliding it back into position on the deck. In theory it seems that this action will be 
very easily noticed. In practice, if cleverly performed, it is almost impossible to 
detect. The general movement or swing of the hands is not stopped when the 
exchange is made but continued until they are separated again by some little 
distance, and the swing should be taken naturally, with some ulterior motive, such as 
playing the card on the table or giving it to some one to hold. A slight turn of the 
person may bring the hands easily together. The swing may be made in any 
direction, in or out, up or down, to the right or left, the one hand following or passing 
the other, but in no case stopping until well separated again. 
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2. The Bottom Change 

In THIS process the 

action is much the 
same, the difference 
being that the card in 
the right hand is 
passed to the bottom 
of the deck, the right 
hand carrying off the 
top card as before. 

Hold the right hand card between the thumb and first and second fingertips, first 
finger on top. Hold the deck with the thumb and first finger, dropping the other 
fingers slightly to receive the right-hand card, drawing it back under the deck as the 
hands separate. The top card is pushed over as before and carried off by the right 
thumb and first finger. (See Fig. 81.) The swing of the hands is made in the same 
manner. The only difficulty in this change is getting the card fairly back under the 
deck with the left fingers. 
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3. The Palm Change 

In THIS process an entirely different subterfuge is employed, and it is probably the 
most ingenious ever devised for the purpose. 


The two cards to be exchanged 
are held in the right hand by 
the ends between the second 
and third fingertips and the 
thumb, and close together, so 
that when shown to the 
company they appear as one. 
The right hand is now turned 
palm down and the left hand 
apparently takes the card that 
was exposed, laying it on the 
table, but in reality takes the 
second card, leaving the other one palmed in the right hand. This is done by seizing 
both cards between the left thumb and second and third fingers, and drawing out the 
upper one with the thumb and pressing the lower one up into the right palm with the 
left fingers as the top one is drawn off. (See Fig. 82.) 

This change is one of the simplest and easiest feats in the whole range of card 
slights, and yet one of the most useful and undetectable. The action should be 
performed in about the same time and manner that would ordinarily be taken in 
transferring a card from one hand to the other. 
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4. The Double Palm Change 

THIS method may be employed to exchange 

one or several cards. The cards to be 
exchanged lie in a packet on the table face up. 
The other cards are secretly palmed face down 
in the left hand. The left hand now picks up the 
packet on the table by the sides, between the 
thumb and second and third fingertips, and 
transfers the packet to the right hand. As the left 
hand turns palm up the right hand palms the 
packet just picked up and seizes the packet in 
the left palm by the sides, carrying it slowly and 
openly away, and the left hand is seen empty. 
(See Fig. 83.) 

As the right hand palms the upper cards the left first finger curls up under the 
palmed cards, bending them upward, thus enabling the right hand to seize them 
easier and also effectually taking out the crimp or bend that may have been caused 
while so closely palmed. 

The only objectionable feature of this change is that the right hand carries the packet 
away by the sides, while it may have been noticed that the packet first in view was 
seized by the ends. But this is a splendid change for many purposes. 
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Transformations-Two Hands 


• First Method 

• Second Method 

• Third Method 

• Fourth Method 

• Fifth Method 

• Sixth Method 


XHE card conjurer in many instances purposely produces the wrong card, and 

when his error (?) is proclaimed by the company or the individual, he coolly 
proposes to "make good" by transforming the wrong card into the right one. This is 
usually done by placing the wrong card on the top or bottom of the deck and making 
the "Transformation" with the aid of both hands or only one. 
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1. First Method 


THE right hand holds the wrong card, 

which has just been exhibited; the left 
hand holds the deck between the thumb 
and second, third and little fingers at the 
sides, first finger at end, the back of deck 
to the palm and the selected card on the 
bottom. The deck is inverted or the hand 
turned palm down, so that the bottom card 
cannot be seen. The right hand now 
openly places the wrong card on the 
bottom of the deck and carelessly shows 
the palm empty. Then the tips of the right- 
hand fingers are placed against the bottom of the deck, both hands turning it up in 
view, showing the wrong card that was just placed there. But as the deck is turned 
up the right fingertips push the wrong card up against the left first finger, about one 
inch, so that the right palm a little below the base of the fingers may be pressed 
against the selected card, which is the next one. This card is drawn down slowly by 
pressing against it, the downward movement being apparently to give the company 
a full view of the wrong card. (See Fig. 84.) When the ends of the two cards pass 
each other the lower card is tilted on top and the right palm again covers the whole 
deck, carrying the selected card along, and the left first finger presses the wrong 
card back into position. The performer now pronounces the talismanic word, shows 
the right hand empty, and the transformation accomplished. 

Cleverly executed, this is a very effective sleight, and there is little or no difficulty in 
acquiring it. It may be performed rapidly or slowly, as the operator fancies. 
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2. Second Method 

Hold the deck in the left hand, between the 

thumb and second, third and little fingers, at sides, 
first fingertip against the back near end, and the 
back, or top card, the selected card; the wrong card 
being on the bottom, or placed there and held in full 
view. To make the transformation bring the right 
hand over the deck with the four fingertips against 
the end. Slide or push the selected card with the 
first fingertip up against the right-hand finger ends, 
drawing the deck down toward the wrist until it 
clears the lower end of the selected card, which is 
pressed into the right palm by the left first finger. 
(See Fig. 85.) Then slide the deck back to its first 
position. This sleight may be made in an instant and 
the action is fully covered. 
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3. Third Method 

Hold the deck in left hand, resting on its side across the third joints of the four 

fingers, tip of thumb on top side, face to the company. Cover face with the right hand 
held quite flatly; tilt top side of deck slightly toward right hand; drop left thumb to the 
back, and push up the top card. As it comes above the side bring the right hand up 
and back over the left thumb, catching the up-coming card against the side of the 
hand and palming it as it is carried over, the left thumb aiding the palming by 
pressing the card home. The left thumb then instantly retakes its position on the top 
side of the deck. The movement of the right hand is made apparently to show the 
bottom card. The right hand now again covers the deck for an instant, leaving the 
palmed card there. 

Palming the back card in this manner may be done very rapidly, but a slow 
movement is satisfactory. 
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4. Fourth Method 



The action of this transformation is identical 
with the Third Method , but the first and little 
fingers are held against the ends of the deck 
close to the lower corners, the thumb and 
second and third fingers at the top and bottom 
sides as before. In this position the deck is 
held much more firmly, and it becomes easier 
for the left thumb to push up one card at a 
time, the fingers at the ends restraining the 
other cards. The right hand performs its part 
as in the Third Method. The improvement is 
our own. (See Fig. 86.) 
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5. Fifth Method 

Hold the deck in the left hand, thumb and three fingers at oppcsite sides, first 

finger against end. Cover the deck with the right hand but run the right thumb 
underneath. Now draw out the under card with the right thumb, palming it, and again 
cover the deck, leaving the palmed card on top. 
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6. Sixth Method 


Now we introduce another 

"homemade" article, and consequently 
unknown up to the present. We think it 
is very pretty. 

Hold the deck in the left hand by the 
ends, between the tips of the thumb 
and second and third fingers, the first 
finger resting against the side and the 
little fingertip against the bottom, close 
to the corner, the face of the deck to 
the company and the finger end down. 
Bring the right hand forward so that the little-fingertips meet at the corner of deck, 
the palm partly facing the company and showing the hand empty, the wrists being 
about six inches apart. Now, with the left little fingertip push the corner of the lower 
card slightly over the side, and clip it with the right little fingertip, so that it is firmly 
held between the two tips (see Fig. 87), and press it down against the left third 
finger, turning the right hand over and moving the upper end of the deck to the left at 
the same time. This action will cause the lower card to swing out at the upper end, 
and it is caught and palmed by the right hand as the hand turns over. 

The left little finger is extended as the 
turn is made, pressing the card firmly 
against the right fingers. (See Fig. 88.) 

Now the right hand immediately seizes 
the deck close to the lower end, and 
the left hand releasing it, is shown 
empty. Then the left hand again seizes 
the deck, but this time by the sides, 
with the little finger against the lower 
end. The right hand is now released 
and passed rapidly downward over the 
deck, leaving the palmed card on top, 
and the right hand is shown empty. 

The left little finger at the end aids the 
replacing by catching the palmed card as the right hand is drawn down. 

Of course, the performer makes the movements of passing the deck from hand to 
hand and showing the hands empty, ostensibly to prove that no palming takes place. 
The act of palming, if cleverly performed, is absolutely undetectable; the right hand 
turning over just in time and sufficiently to cover the card coming out, but not 
obstructing the continued view of the face of the deck. The actual palm can be made 











as rapidly as desired and without a sound. Our readers should cultivate this 
"Transformation," though it may take some little practice to acquire perfectly. 
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Transformations-One Hand 


• First Method 

• Second Method 
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Transformations-One Hand 
1. First Method 

Hold the deck in the left hand, the thumb well extended across the face, first 

finger at end, second and little fingers at side and third finger curled in as far as 
possible underneath. Grip the top card with the thumb and draw it back, tilting up the 
deck with the third finger until the top card clears the side (see Fig. 89.), then press 
the top card down between the curled-up finger and deck by bringing the thumb 
again to its original position across top. (See Fig. 90.) The third and little finger ends 
steady the pack as it is tilted upward, but the first finger takes no part in the action. 
The top card must be gripped well into the root of the thumb and drawn back as far 
as possible as the deck is being tilted up. 



Fig. 90 



The action should be covered by a swing, and as it is extremely difficult to execute 
without some noise the company might be informed that if they cannot see the 
"Transformation" they will be permitted to hear it. The rapidity of the action is 
proportionate to the skill of the performer, and it may be made with the hand in any 
position. 
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Transformations-One Hand 


2. Second Method 


THE following process is another of our innovations, and it wilt be found easy, extremely 
rapid and without the least noise, a rare combination in one-handed manoeuvres. 

Hold the deck in the left hand, one side resting on second joints of second and third 
fingers, tip of thumb on top side, first and little fingers at opposite ends. Slip the thumb 
over the side so that its tip rests against the bottom card, and push it up and over on top, 
the card turning over in transit, so that if it were face down at bottom it will be face up on 
top. (See Figs. 91 and 92.) The ends of the second, third and little fingers hold the deck in 
position as the card is pushed over, and the four finger ends unite in getting it squarely in 
place when on top. 



The action should take place under cover of a short arm movement. Raise the hand up 
and in toward the person, and shift the position of the thumb just as the hand is about to 
make the down and outward movement, under which the action takes place. If one card 
is faced before it is exposed the deck will appear to be held face up, and the transferring 
of cards from the bottom may be continued to any desired extent. Though the process is 
very easy and can be performed with a motion too rapid to see, some little practice must 
be put in to acquire the knack of getting out the bottom card. 

Both these One-Hand Transformations are much easier performed with about two-thirds 
of the deck. 
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Blind Shuffles, Retaining Entire Order 


• First Method 

• Second Method 

• Third Method 

• Fourth Method 

• Fifth Method 


In THE first part of our book we described two blind shuffles for retaining either the 

upper or lower half of the deck in the same order, yet apparently shuffling the whole 
deck. Retaining the whole deck in a prearranged order is seldom or never 
attempted, or even desired, at the card table. But the conjurer performs many very 
interesting tricks through such an arrangement; therefore it is necessary to provide a 
blind shuffle that will not disturb any part of the deck. The following methods for 
retaining the entire order will be found sufficiently deceptive for his purpose, though 
by no means so perfect in appearance as the processes already described. 
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1. First Method 

Hold the deck in the left hand, crosswise, in the customary manner for the hand 

shuffle. Undercut with the right hand about three-quarters of the deck, and bring it 
down in the usual way of shuffling on top of the packet in the left hand, dropping a 
small packet from the top. Now, in raising the right hand again, still in the ordinary 
manner, seize the lower packet that was first left in the left hand between the right 
third finger and thumb, bringing it up with the rest of the cards, the packet that was 
dropped from the top now falling against the left fingers, concealing the fact that the 
under packet is withdrawn. (See Fig. 93.) 


Now, with the left fingers tilt the 
packet over against the left thumb, 
and drop another small packet from 
the top of the right hand portion into 
the left hand between its packet and 
the fingers, still with the usual 
movement for shuffling. The left 
thumb now tilts the packet back on 
the other, and the right hand makes 
its customary movement downward, 
but this time drops the lower packet 
that is held between the third finger 
and thumb, by simply releasing the 
pressure of the third finger. Now the 
left hand portion is again tilted against the thumb, the right hand dropping another 
packet from the top, then the left hand packet is tilted back, and the right hand 
throws the balance on top. This process leaves the order the same, the deck having 
received but a simple cut. 

The right hand makes five up and down movements in the ordinary or regular 
manner of shuffling, and without hesitating for an instant. The left fingers and thumb 
keep up the process of tilting its portion back and forth, allowing the right hand 
packets to fall above and below it. The actions of the right hand in bringing up the 
first packet from the left hand, with the first upward movement, and in releasing it 
again on the third downward movement (instead of dropping a packet from the top) 
are undetectable if the shuffle is performed with some degree of rapidity and 
smoothness. It is not at all difficult, but some practice is necessary. 

The mode of shuffling over and under the left hand packet is commonly employed, 
and incites no notice. The shuffle may be repeated as desired, and should be varied 
with an occasional cut. 
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2. Second Method 

THIS blind shuffle, or rather riffle, will require considerable practice to perform 
nicely, but it is worth it. 


Seize the deck with both hands, 
face down, second and third 
fingers at one side, thumbs at the 
opposite side, little fingers at 
opposite ends, held somewhat 
under the deck, and first fingers 
curled in with tips on top. The 
second fingers touch each other 
at middle of side, and the thumbs 
touching at opposite side. Each 
hand occupies identically the 
same position. Now divide the 
pack with the thumbs and draw 
off the upper portion with the right 
hand; place the inner corners of the outer ends together so that the two packets form 
a sharp angle, but the right hand packet about half an inch further out. Now riffle or 
spring the corners of the left hand packet into the right hand packet, both thumbs 
springing the cards, but beginning with the left thumb and finishing with the right, so 
that the left hand holds several cards that are not interwoven at the bottom, and 
about half a dozen of the right hand packet are still free on top. (See Fig. 94.) Now 
shift the left hand slightly so that the four fingers lie across the bottom of its packet, 
and with the right hand spread the top cards fawns over the left packet. At the same 
time bringing the inner ends of the two packets towards each other, twisting out the 
riffled upper corners and replacing the right hand packet on top. 

As the inner ends are brought together the two packets are spread somewhat, and 
the right little and third fingers twist out the bottom card first, and bend it in on top of 
the left hand packet slightly in advance of the rest. This prevents any of the other 
cards going wrong. The more fawns the packets are spread during the operation the 
more perfect the blind. The deck should be squared up rather slowly, the left thumb 
and fingers holding the deck; with the cards in their irregular condition, the right hand 
being released and pushing or patting the cards into position. Care should be taken 
not to riffle the corners far into each other. The merest hold is sufficient, and in fact if 
the packets can be held under perfect control the cards need not be interlocked at 
all, and the difficulty of the twisting out process is avoided. By slightly spreading the 
two packets as the springing or riffling of the sides is continued the appearance of 
the corners being interlocked is perfectly maintained. 



This shuffle can be performed very rapidly, and with perfect control of the cards, and 






it is an excellent one for conjuring, as these performers never riffle on the table. But, 
as we have mentioned, it is difficult, and if the operator is not a skillful card handler 
he will find it quite a task to even riffle in the two packets, and this is the simplest 
part of the operation. 

When this riffle is alternated with the foregoing shuffle it requires very close scrutiny 
of a very knowing card expert to detect the fact that the operation is a blind. 
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3. Third Method 

This is another form of the second method. The deck is seized with the thumbs 

and fingers at the ends instead of at the sides, the little fingers going under the 
sides, the positions being identical, only that the deck is turned endwise. 

When the deck is separated into the two packets the thumbs riffle the inner corners 
together, the left fingers are shifted across the bottom, the right thumb spreads the 
top cards over the left hand packet, and the right hand brings the outer ends of the 
two packets towards each other, twisting out the interlocked corners and placing the 
right hand packet again on top in much the same manner. 

In this method the packets are easier controlled, and it is hard to say which is the 
better. But we think for conjuring purposes the more the methods for blind shuffling 
are varied the greater are the probabilities of convincing the company that the cards 
are genuinely mixed; providing always, that the several methods employed appear 
the same as those in common every-day usage. 
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4. Fourth Method 

This is a very barefaced blind, simple, extremely easy, and surprisingly deceptive 
when cleverly performed. 

Rest the deck on its side in the left hand in the usual position for shuffling, but hold 
the first finger against and along the end. Under cut about half the deck with the right 
hand, the first finger on the top side, and make the ordinary movement to interlock or 
force the right hand cards down among those in the left hand, bringing the sides 
together for that purpose. Allow a few of the cards from the top of the right hand 
packet to drop down on top of the other packet, but prevent them from going quite to 
the left palm with the left thumb. Now keep up a constant lateral movement with the 
right hand, shifting the packet rapidly lengthwise about half an inch each way, as 
though forcing the two packets to interlace, but really dropping the upper cards on 
top of the left hand packet, by holding the right hand packet slightly diagonally over 
the lower one, so that the inner corner of the right hand packet is just over the side 
of the lower one. Drop the top cards over in this manner until all are apparently 
interlocked about half way or more, then strike them on the top side with the fingers 
held flatly, driving them down even, and square up the deck. 

The first finger held against the end and the first or top cards of the right hand 
packet, going over immediately as the sides are brought together, effectually 
conceal the ruse. If the process of actually interlocking the cards is tried it will be 
seen how perfectly the action can be imitated. An occasional cut tends to increase 
the deception. 
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5. Fifth Method 

This process is very much employed by many clever card conjurers who ought to 

know better, and we include it only because it is in common use and to suggest its 
rejection. It consists in pushing small packets alternately from the top and bottom of 
the portion held in one hand to the bottom and top of the portion held in the other. 
The deck is held in the left hand and several cards are pushed over by the left thumb 
into the right hand. Then the left fingers push several cards from the bottom on top 
of the right hand cards. Then the left thumb again pushes several from the top, but 
these are received under the right hand portion. The left fingers now push several 
from the bottom to the top of the right hand portion, and so on until the left hand is 
empty. This clumsy juggling might prove satisfactory if performed by an awkward 
novice before a parcel of school children, but it appears simply ridiculous in the 
hands of a card conjurer, who, it is presumed, knows how to shuffle a deck in the 
customary manner, and with at least the degree of smoothness that any ordinary 
person might possess. 
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Methods for Determining a Card 
Thought of 

In THREE of the following instances the spectator has no choice, as he is 

supposed to think of a card he sees, and the performer shows him but one, though 
apparently without design. In the fourth instance a most ingenious ruse is employed, 
the spectator being given perfect freedom, yet the card is determined almost as 
surely. 

A. 


Hold the deck in the left 
hand, thumb across top near 
inner end, and first and 
second fingers at side. Bring 
over the right hand and seize 
deck with fingers at outer 
ends, thumb at inner end, 
and hold so that the outer 
ends of the cards may be 
sprung or "ruffled," with the 
faces towards the spectator. Requesting him to think of a card, spring the ends 
rapidly, stopping for an instant at any one place (see Fig. 95), then completing the 
ruffle. The springing is performed at such a pace that the spectator can recognize 
but one card, which is more fully exposed by the momentary lull in the springing, and 
at this point the performer forms and holds a break with end of left second finger. At 
the end of the first ruffle ask if card has been noted, and if not repeat the action, but 
of course hesitating at some other point. 

B. 






Hold the deck lengthwise in the right 
hand, face to palm, between second 
joint of thumb and ends of fingers. 
Bend finger end downwards and 
allow ends to escape rapidly, 
springing them into the left hand in 
the usual manner of the flourish. 
Hesitate or stop the springing for an 
instant, at any stage of the operation 
(see Fig. 96), and the only card that 
the performer can notice or fairly 
distinguish will be the probable 
selection of the spectator. Of course 
the performer conceals his notice of 
the cards as far as possible. 

C. 



Hold the deck across the left palm face down, extend it towards a spectator, 
requesting him to think of one of them. As he cannot see any he will naturally 
attempt to take the deck in his hands, or cut off a portion. In either case let him cut 
only, and the moment he sees the bottom card of his packet thank him and take 
back the cut, holding a break at the location. 

D. 


This cunning and absolutely unfathomable stratagem must have been devised by an 
individual of truly Machiavelian subtlety. The deck is held in the left hand face down 
and the cards are taken off in the right hand and held face to the spectator. Each 
card is counted as it is taken off the deck, and the right hand packet is kept well 
squared up, so that but one card remains exposed to view. As the cards are 
exposed the hands are parted some little distance, and the action of drawing off the 
cards is made uniform, neither rapidly nor slowly. Now the operator looks covertly 
into the eyes of the spectator and he sees with surprising distinctness that they 
follow the movements of his right hand in taking off and exposing the cards. The 
moment the eyes rest, or lose their intensity, the performer notes the number of the 
card, but continues the drawing off process. Shortly, asking if a card has been 
thought of, he closes up deck, secretively counts off to the number, and produces at 
will. Of course a break may be held at the card noted, but the counting avoids the 
least change in the right hand action. 
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To Get Sight of Selected Card 

A SIMPLE plan of catching a glimpse of a selected card is to have it inserted at the 

end and prevent the spectator from pushing it quite home by squeezing the deck. 
Then, with the card protruding about a quarter of an inch, covertly turn the deck: 
partially over by passing it to the other hand, and get sight of the index. 

Another and better plan is to push the selected card through diagonally, and square 
up, leaving it protruding at the inner end. In this case the index is at the diagonal 
corner and more easily seen, and the fact of the card protruding can be covered 
completely. 

Still another plan is to insert the left little finger under the inserted card and slightly 
tilt up inner left hand corner to note the index. 
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The Slide 

Hold the deck in the left hand, back to palm, fingers and thumb at opposite sides. 

Show face of deck to company, then turn it down, and with tips of third and little 
fingers slide the bottom card half an inch or so towards wrist (see Fig. 97), and draw 
the next card out at end with right hand fingers. Of course this has the appearance 
of drawing off the card just shown to the company. 



It is a form of exchange that may be occasionally employed. 
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Favorite Sleights for Terminating 
Tricks 

Catching Two Cards at Fingertips 

A favorite manner of terminating a trick that requires the production of two selected 
cards is to bring one to top and one to bottom, then toss the deck in the air a yard or 
so straight upwards, retaining the top and bottom cards by pressure and friction of 
thumb and fingers, then thrusting the hand among the cards as they descend, 
apparently finding the selected cards in the act. 

Leaving Selected Card in Hand of Spectator 

A plan for the production of a single card, as the last of a series, is to bring it to the 
bottom face up and request a spectator to hold the deck firmly by the corner, thumb 
on top. By striking the deck forcibly from above all the cards will fall from his hand 
save the selected card, which is retained by the friction of the fingers and left face up 
in his hand. 

The Revolution 


This is a great favorite for terminating certain tricks, and has a very showy 
appearance. If the top card is pushed over the side about half an inch, and the deck 
dropped flatly on the table from a point of perhaps twelve or fifteen inches above it, 
the top card will turn over in the descent and lie fairly on top of the deck;, face 
exposed. The turn is caused by the resistance of the air against the protruding side. 
The facts that the card to be produced is on top, and that a card is pushed over, are 
concealed. 


Cards Rising from the Hand 





NT* 



The selected cards are brought to top of deck and the 
pack is held in the left hand, thumb at one side and 
Lying straight along with tip near end, second third and 
little fingers at opposite side, and first finger at back. The 
cards are pushed up by first finger, the thumb and other 
fingers being released sufficiently to allow their rising, 
but retaining their position. (See Fig. 98.) When the 
cards are raised to nearly the full length the right hand 
takes them off. Some address is necessary to push up a 
card with one finger, but a little practice, and especially 
at the manner of holding the deck, so as to keep the 
card in position and yet not retard its upward course, will 
soon acquire the ability. If the first and second fingers 
are placed at the back the feat becomes much easier, 
but of course the effect is proportionately lessened. 
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Card Tricks 


• The Exclusive Coterie 

• The Divining Rod 

• The Invisible Flight 

• The Prearranged Deck 

• The Travelling Cards 

• The Row of Ten Cards 

• The Acrobatic Jacks 


• A Mind Reading Trick 

• Power of Concentrated Thought 

• The Acme of Control 

• The Card and Handkerchief 

• The Top and Bottom Production 

• The Three Aces 

• The Card and Hat 


It IS not our purpose to describe the various kinds of apparatus, or prepared or 

mechanical cards, that play so great a part in the professional conjurer's startling 
exhibitions. The enumeration alone of these devices would fill a volume twice this 
size; and anyway they would be of little service to the amateur for impromptu 
entertainment. But we shall describe some tricks that may be performed with an 
ordinary deck, under any circumstances, providing the necessary skill has been 
acquired to execute the sleights. However, the artist who has attained some degree 
of proficiency in manipulation as taught by this work, may by taxing his wits a little, 
devise no end of tricks for himself, with the advantage that they will not be "shop 
worn" articles. 

The simplest sleight, if well rigged up with either plausible or nonsensical clap-trap, 
may be made to provide a most astonishing and elaborate card trick; whereas, if the 
sleight be exhibited alone, the effect is not at all commensurate with the time and 
labor spent in acquiring the skill. Conceal, as far as possible, the possession of 
digital ability, and leave the company still guessing how it is done. 

For some of the following tricks we have invented names and garnished them up 
with a rigmarole merely to show the part that "Patter" plays in card entertainments. 
Our readers essaying the tricks should compose their own monologue, so that it may 
be in keeping with their particular personality or style of address. 
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The Exclusive Coterie 


In Effect. The four Queens are selected and laid face down in a row on the table. 
Three indifferent cards are placed on each Queen. Now the company selects one of 
the four packets, and it is found to consist of the four Queens only. 

Sleights. Palm and Shift . 


Patter and Execution. "Ladies and gentlemen, I shall endeavor to illustrate, with the 
aid of this ordinary deck of cards, how futile are the efforts of plebeians to break into 
that select circle of society known as the Beau-monde, and especially how such 
entree is prevented by the polite but frigid exclusiveness of its gentler members. 

"We shall assume that it is the occasion of a public reception, our table the hall, our 
deck the common herd, and we may fittingly select the four Queens as representing 
the feminine portion of the Smart Set." (Lay four Queens face down on table.) "Will 
some one now kindly see that there are no more Queens in the deck." (Hand deck 
for inspection.) "There are no more Queens in the deck? Thanks!" (Take deck back.) 
"But are we all quite sure that the cards on the table are the four Queens? Please 
examine them." (Hand them to one of the company, and now secretly palm three 
cards in right hand.) "They are the four Queens? Kindly place them on the deck." 
(Extend deck in left hand and when Queens are placed on top secretly place palmed 
cards on top of them.) "Now, as our table is supposed to be the scene of this grand 
function, we shall station those four particularly exclusive ladies at different points in 
the room" (lay out the first three top cards face down), giving her majesty the Queen 
of" (hesitate and carelessly turn Queen face up apparently to see the suit, and allow 
the company to see it also, then name the suit), "the post of honor near the 
entrance." (Lay first Queen on the table and make a shift, holding location of other 
three Queens.) "Now, as would naturally be the case, we shall besiege these high 
strung patrician ladies with attentions from the lower orders, which the rest of the 
deck represents, by first surrounding her majesty on the right with three cards from 
the top" (lay three cards on first table card), "and to show no partiality we shall cut 
the deck haphazard, and plague our second liege lady with three of the first 
presumptuous plebeians we may find there" (cut off small packet and place three 
cards on second table card), "And though the proximity or even notice of any of 
these common persons are equally abhorrent to our grand dames we shall treat 
them all alike by again cutting and surrounding her majesty at the entrance with 
three more rank outsiders" (this time cut to location of shift, and place the three 
Queens on table Queen), "And permit three more from the bottom who have been 
least crowding and therefore more deserving to proffer their homage to the other fair 
one." (Lay three bottom cards on the other table card.) 

"Now, ladies and gentlemen, as you have seen, I have brutally taken advantage of 
these unprotected and tenderly nurtured creatures by placing them in circumstances 








that must be extremely galling to their aristocratic sensibilities. Will they endure such 
conditions? Having some knowledge of the marvelous subtlety, finesse and 
resources of the sex, I feel confident they can, with tact and discretion, easily elude 
their persecutors, and form a more congenial coterie among themselves. Will some 
one please select two of these packets?" (Whichever packets are selected place 
those two that do not contain the Queens at the back of the table side by side.) 
"Thanks. Now kindly tell me which of the two remaining packets I shall take?" (In any 
case pick up the two packets, placing the Queens at the front of the table and the 
second packet back beside the others. The question is purposely ambiguous.) 

"Now we must see whether I were over-confident in predicting that the Queens 
would seek each other's society. If they are all found in one packet I was right. In 
which packet would they be most likely to congregate? As the front packet was your 
selection, and as it is given the most prominent position, I think the fatal vanity of the 
sex would tempt them to be there. We shall see." (Turn up four Queens, then face 
the other three packets, showing no Queens among them.) 

It will have been seen by the foregoing that the presentation of a card trick may 
contain much more bosh than action, and indeed the performance of the one just 
described might be advantageously prolonged by a great deal more nonsense. In all 
card entertainments the more palaver the more the interest is excited, and the 
address and patter of the performer will count as much if not more than his skill in 
manipulation. 
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The Divining Rod 


In effect. A card is freely selected by the company and replaced in the pack, which 
is thoroughly shuffled. The performer is now blindfolded, shuffles the cards in this 
condition, then spreads them face down over the table, poises a pen-knife over the 
mass, and suddenly pierces the selected card through with the open blade. 

Sleights. Shift , Palm and Blind Shuffle . 


Execution and Patter. "Ladies and Gentlemen. It is a fact well known to 
archaeologists that many very wonderful arts which were possessed by the ancients 
have, through the course of ages, been completely lost to modern civilization. 
Prominent among these superior accomplishments was the mysterious power of 
divining the presence of water or metals that lay hidden far under the ground. Now it 
may be that the assertion I am about to make will be received by you with polite but 
none the less absolute incredulity; but it has been my very great good fortune to 
discover, by the merest accident, the underlying principle of this lost art, and I have 
mapped out a plan of experiment and study that will in time, I trust, enable me to 
give once more to the world complete and scientific data for positively ascertaining 
the immediate whereabouts of such metals as gold, silver or copper by a process as 
simple as the waving of a willow wand over the prospected area. 

"I do not myself as yet fully understand the exact nature of the power I have 
stumbled upon, but I know it to be a sort of magnetic or sympathetic attraction, and I 
shall illustrate to you the principle involved by experimenting with a deck of cards. 

Will some one please make a selection of one card? Thank you. Now I wish you to 
remember the name. Put it back anywhere in the deck." (Shift and palm off card.) 
"Would you like to shuffle? Mix them up thoroughly." (Take back deck, placing 
palmed card on top and show large handkerchief.) "Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
although no ordinary power on earth can find that selected card, I am going to satisfy 
all present that it is a very extraordinary power indeed that will assist me in 
producing it. As a matter of fact, the power is entirely apart from any personal ability 
I may possess; the merit of the feat will be solely due to the mysterious properties of 
this little pen-knife. To conclusively prove that I take no part in the action I shall have 
some one blindfold me with this handkerchief." (Fold the handkerchief, and when it 
is being knotted at back adjust fold over eyes and nose so that table can be seen 
when looking straight downwards.) "Now, as it is utterly impossible for me to see at 
all, I shall again shuffle the cards" (blind shuffle and leave one extra card on top), 
"And spread them out over the table." (Spread the deck on the table with a rotary 
motion, gradually working off top card and retaining second card with finger or 
thumb, employing both hands so that selected card can be almost wholly covered. 
Keep exposed corner in sight and spread balance of cards still further over table. 
Now take open pen-knife in hand.) "Please observe that I do not touch the cards at 
all." (Poise knife daintily between finger and thumb, circle about with hovering 
motion, and suddenly pierce card through its exposed part. Remove handkerchief, 









request name of card and slowly turn it up on point of blade.) 


We consider this trick a capital one if performed with some address. Of course the 
patter is ail a matter of taste and any invention may answer. The possibility of getting 
a perfect view of the table when the eyes are bandaged is never suspected by the 
uninitiated, but it is a fact well known to conjurers. The slightest glint is quite 
sufficient, as the head may be moved about freely so as to take in the whole plane 
below. Under any circumstances it is difficult to fold a handkerchief so that no ray of 
light will enter from beneath. 

This trick may be performed without getting sight of the card, by retaining the 
selected card under finger of one hand and then the other, and when spreading is 
complete retaining its position well exposed, and piercing by mechanical judgment of 
its location. 
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The Invisible Flight 


In effect. A card is selected by the company. The performer places it on the table to 
the right. Another card is selected and performer places it on table to the left. The 
first drawn card is now placed on top of the deck, which was Lying on the table, and 
the two selected cards are commanded to change places and found to have done 
so. 

Sleights. Top Change and Palm Change 


Execution. Stand behind the table facing the company. Have a card selected by a 
spectator to the right, hold deck in left hand, take back drawn card in right hand, 
show it first to the company on the right, then to company on the left, then exchange 
it for top card of deck when making half turn again to the right and deposit card with 
same movement on the table at the tight side. Now have the second card selected 
by some spectator to the left, palm the top card in right hand when closing the deck, 
and hold deck in right hand by ends, face down. Take back second drawn card in left 
hand, showing it to company on left. Now drop deck on middle of table, and take 
second selected card from the left hand into the right, seizing it by the ends, and 
depositing palmed card on top of it. Hold closely together and show as one card to 
company on the right. The right hand now contains the two selected cards. Make 
"Palm Change," taking first selected card in left hand, and deposit it on left side of 
table. Immediately pick up card on right side of table by ends, with the right hand, 
and drop it openly from several inches above, on top of deck. Pick up deck by 
drawing it with sliding movement to edge of table, depositing palmed card on top, 
and place the pack on the table to the right. As the exchange is now made finish the 
trick as desired. 

The first exchange is made by employing the "Top Change," and the tacit excuse for 
bringing the hands together for the instant is obtained by showing the card first to the 
company on the right, then to the left, and then depositing the card on right side of 
table. The second exchange is made very slowly, or at least in the usual time 
required to pass a card from one hand to the other. The entire company should be 
permitted to see the card about to be palmed; then the hand is naturally turned down 
as the left fingers apparently carry away to the left the card just shown. When the 
table card is dropped on the deck, it may be permitted to fall unevenly, giving one 
reason for picking up the deck, i. e., to square up. Transferring the deck from the 
middle of the table to the right side is the second tacit excuse. 

This trick is usually performed by having one duplicate card, and forcing it, in which 
case the assistance of the deck for the third exchange is not required. But as we 
confine our list to those that may be performed with an ordinary deck, the foregoing 
method will be found satisfactory. 
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Tricks With the Prearranged Deck 

The usual plan is to arrange the whole pack in the order suggested by the 
following jingle, viz.: 

"Eight Kings threatened to save Ninety-five Queens from one sick Knave." 

Thus indicating the order of the thirteen values, as Eight, King, Three, Ten, Two, 
Seven, Nine, Five, Queen, Four, Ace, Six, Jack. The suits are taken in a regular 
order, say, Diamonds, Clubs, Flearts, Spades. To arrange the deck, lay the Eight of 
Diamonds face up on the table, then place the King of Clubs face up on that, then 
the Three of Hearts on that, then Ten of Spades, Two of Diamonds, Seven of Clubs, 
Nine of Hearts, Five of Spades, Queen of Diamonds, and so on, continuing until the 
fifty-two cards are laid out, the last card being the Jack of Spades. 

Any arrangement is as good as another so long as the values do not run in their 
regular order, i. e., one, two, three, four, five, etc., and though the above 
arrangement is well known it does not matter in the least when performing. Only 
those who are well versed in card tricks would recognize the order, and such 
persons cannot be deceived with any kind of arrangement. The tax on the memory is 
very slight, there being but thirteen names to commit, and conning them over for half 
an hour or so should impress their order on the mind permanently. The deck so 
arranged makes every thirteenth card the same value, and of the next suit in the 
order of suits; every fourth card the same suit, and every second card the other suit 
of the same color. 

Cutting does not disturb the order and the top card is always next in the regular 
order to the bottom, and the performer, secretly noting the bottom card, has the key 
to the situation. We shall describe several very startling effects that may be caused 
by the employment of the prearranged deck in the hands of a really clever operator. 

Of course, the prearrangement must be carefully concealed. The performer first 
blind shuffles, then requests some spectator to cut. Then spreading the cards fawns 
with both hands, requests the spectator to select any number of the cards, and 
permits him to do so but from only one position in the fan. withdrawing the deck 
immediately as the cards are drawn, so as to prevent any attempt to select from 
different positions. 

The performer now separates his hands and the deck, at the point where the cards 
were drawn, and the right hand carelessly places the cards which were above those 
drawn, under the left-hand portion. He now secretly notes the bottom card, barely 
sighting the index at the base of the left thumb, then raises the inner corner of the 
top card slightly with the left thumb, getting a glimpse of its index. There is little or no 






fear of this action being noticed, as the company is not yet informed of the nature of 
the trick, and the principal attention is taken by the cards selected. 

The performer may now finish the trick in any manner. He has learned the number of 
cards drawn, and what cards they are, by naming over mentally in the prearranged 
order, beginning from the bottom card that he has noted, the cards that should be 
between it and the top card, which he has also noted. He may first pretend to 
determine the number drawn by weighing those that are left, and then take back the 
selected cards one at a time, boldly proclaiming that though the difference in the 
weight of each card is infinitely little, still there is a difference; and delicately 
ascertaining its suit and value by this means as he holds it poised in the right hand. 
Or he may assume the power of mind-reading, determining first the color then the 
suit, then the value of each card. Or he may terminate the trick by simply naming the 
cards in their order. There are a hundred and one variations, and in carrying them 
out the performer must see that the arranged order is not disturbed, so that he may 
continue his experiments with the deck. There is no reason that he should not look 
at the cards when they are returned, but they are rarely changed from the order 
drawn. 

The performer may now request the company to call for any particular card, and he 
can locate it almost instantly from his knowledge of the bottom card, and he makes 
the two-handed shift, bringing it into view. He may hold the deck face up in the left 
hand, and slightly spring the outer corners under cover of the right hand, glancing at 
the index; or hold it face down and spring the inner corners. In either event he has 
only thirteen cards to run through before finding one of the same value as that called 
for, and if the suit is not the same it instantly tells him that it must be the thirteenth, 
or twenty-sixth card from the one found. 

The performer may, of course, name every card in the deck, taking them off one at a 
time and calling the value and suit before he throws it face up on the table; but rather 
than make the trick so long, and such a constant repetition, it is preferable to name 
half a dozen or so, then execute a blind shuffle, have the deck cut again, and begin 
once more. By assuming to determine the value and suit by the sense of smell, or 
any chicanery, is more misleading, and has a better effect. 

But the most remarkable feats that may be accomplished with the prearranged deck; 
have yet to be described. The performer executes a blind shuffle thoroughly, 
requests a spectator to cut, and lays the deck; face down on the table. Now some 
member of the company is requested to give any number between one and fifty-two, 
and the performer immediately names the card that will be found at that number. 
When this has been verified, and the shuffle and cut are again made, the performer 
lays the deck on the table and this time desires the company to give the name of any 
card in the pack. The performer at once calls the number at which it will be found, 
and proves his accuracy by slowly and openly counting the cards until it is reached. 
Of course, in each instance the performer has noted the bottom card after the cut 
was made, and before he placed the deck on the table. We have formulated the 
following rules for determining the card that will be found at the number given, and 
for ascertaining the number at which any particular card called for will be located. 



To determine the card that is at any particular number, its suit is first determined. 
Divide the number by four, and if there is no remainder the suit is the same as the 
bottom card. If the remainder is one, the suit is the next in the order of suits. If the 
remainder is two, the suit is the second in the order of suits, or the other suit of the 
same color. If the remainder is three, the suit is the third in the order of suits, or the 
preceding suit, always calculating from the suit of the bottom card. 

Now having ascertained the suit of the card at the number given, we proceed to 
learn its value. First divide the number by thirteen. If there is no remainder, the value 
is the same as the bottom card; but this is very improbable. If there is a remainder, 
name over mentally in the arranged order, as many cards as the remainder, 
beginning with the top card (which is next in order to the bottom), and the last card 
mentally named will denote the value of the card at the number given. Then the 
value and suit, or the name of the card at the number, is proclaimed to the company 
and the prediction verified. 

To ascertain the number at which any particular card called for will be found, we first 
determine where the first card of that value is, and the suit of that first card. To find 
the number at which this first card of like value is located, mentally name over the 
arranged order, starting with the top card (which is next in order to the bottom) until 
the card of like value is reached. Of course, the number will be less than thirteen. 
Then find the suit of this card by dividing its number by four, as explained in the first 
rule. Now if the suit chances to be the suit of the card called for, the task is 
completed, but the odds are three to one against it. If the required suit is the next in 
the order of suits, add thirteen to the first number. If the suit required is the second in 
the order, add twenty-six to the first number; and if the suit of the card called for is 
the third in the order of suits, or the preceding suit, add thirty-nine to the first 
number, and in each instance it will be the number at which the card called for will 
be found. 

We shall first give an example of determining the card that will be found at any 
particular number. Assume that the company gives the number thirty-five, and the 
bottom card is the King of Spades. Following the rule, we divide the number thirty- 
five by four, and get a remainder of three. This gives us the suit as the third in order 
from the bottom suit, or the preceding suit which is Hearts. Now to determine the 
value of the thirty-fifth card. The rule is "divide the number by thirteen," and this 
gives us a remainder of nine. Now we mentally name our nine cards in their order, 
from the King at the bottom: "Three, Ten, Two, Seven, Nine, Four, Queen, Four, 
Ace." The Ace being the ninth card determines the value. Hence the thirty-fifth card 
is the Ace of Hearts. 

Dividing any number under fifty-two by thirteen is very simple; remembering that it 
goes evenly into thirteen, twenty-six, and thirty-nine, the remainder can be instantly 
calculated. When mentally running over the order, the values only are rehearsed, 
thereby taking half the time that would be required to rehearse both value and suit of 
each card. The suit having been obtained by the first division by four, only the value 
remains to be determined. A clever performer can name the card almost instantly. 


As an example of determining the number at which any particular card will be found, 



we shall assume the company calls for the Ten of Diamonds, and the bottom card is 
the Six of Clubs. The rule is to "first, determine where the first card of the same 
value is, and the suit of that card." We mentally rehearse the order from the Six at 
the bottom until we reach the first Ten, viz.: "Jack, Eight, King, Three, Ten," finding 
the first Ten is the fifth card. Now to learn its suit, we divide by four, getting the 
remainder of one. This gives us the suit as the first in order from the bottom card. As 
the bottom card is a Club, the Ten located is a Heart. Now, as the card called for is 
the Ten of Diamonds, and Diamonds is the second suit from Hearts, we apply the 
rule and add twenty-six to the first number found (five), and get thirty-one, which is 
the number at which the Ten of Diamonds will be found. 

The card conjurer's repertory is never complete without employing the prearranged 
deck to some extent, and we believe the rules here given for determining the card at 
any number given, and the number of any card called for, are the first ever 
formulated for a fifty-two-card deck. 
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The Traveling Cards 


In Effect. A card is selected and replaced in the deck, which is then thoroughly 
shuffled. Performer now causes the cards to fly up his sleeve, one, two, or several at 
a time, producing them from the shoulder. The selected card is called upon to leave 
the deck at the company's desire, and the operation is continued until the last 
several cards, which are noted, disappear from the hand and are slowly produced 
from the shoulder. 

Sleights. Masterly feats of Palming and Unflinching Audacity. 


Execution and Patter. "Ladies and Gentlemen: I am constantly importuned by 
some of the most curious and least discerning of my auditors to explain the manner 
by which the results in certain tricks are achieved. While I consider it unprofessional 
to make these disclosures, I accede somewhat to the prevalent demand, and to¬ 
night I am going to take you especially into my confidence and expose one of the 
most important secrets in the whole realm of conjuring. Although many professors of 
the art vehemently deny the imputation, it is nevertheless a fact that the coat sleeve 
of the magician is to him much the same as a Saratoga trunk to a summer girl. 

Where does he get his bouquets of roses, baskets of eggs, dishes of swimming 
fishes? 'Up his sleeve.' How do his rabbits, bird cages and cannon balls disappear? 
'Up his sleeve.' The saying is as true as it is ancient, and I shall prove my assertions 
by demonstrating the process; and though you may doubt my veracity, you certainly 
cannot question your own eyes. 

"As a preliminary, I wish some one to kindly oblige by selecting a card from the deck. 
Any one you wish. Now please remember the name and place it again in the deck." 
(Card is inserted, shifted and palmed.) "Will you shuffle for me?" (Deck is shuffled 
and returned. Place palmed card on top and palm off eight or ten more with it in right 
hand, hold deck in left.) "Now to illustrate the point in question, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am going to cause these cards to fly up my sleeve and out through the 
armhole here." (Indicate place by thrusting the right hand into the shoulder of coat, 
and leave palmed cards there.) "Now, attention, please, and you may see them fly, 
or if you do not see them, you may hear them. First card, go!" (Click corner of deck 
with left little finger, carelessly show right hand empty, passing it rather quickly under 
coat to shoulder and produce bottom card. Show it and throw on table.) "Well, you 
see the first card obeyed me. Second card, pass!" (Produce another from bottom.) 
"Third card!" ( Produce; each time clicking deck with finger as cards are ordered to 
pass, and showing cards as produced.) "But we have had a card selected and 
shuffled in the deck, and though we have no idea where it is I shall command it to fly 
up my sleeve at whatever number you may elect. What shall it be-four, five, six or 
seven? The sixth? Very well. As three cards have already passed, the selected card 
shall be the third one. Pass!" (Produce.) "Pass!" (Produce.) "Oh, what is the name of 
the card you selected? Jack of Hearts! Well, Jack of Hearts, it is your turn, sir. You 
will please oblige the company by flying up my sleeve." (Produce top card, showing 







it to be the one called upon.) 


"To show the ease with which the cards travel I shall order several to pass together." 
(Palm eight or ten in left hand from bottom.) "I have only to speak a little louder. 
Pass!" (Take deck in right hand and thrust left into right shoulder, withdrawing two or 
three of the palmed cards, leaving balance there.) "You see, I have three cards this 
time, and they travel equally well through either sleeve. Go! Four cards passed. Go! 
Three cards. It may be thought that I have duplicate cards concealed in my coat 
above, but that is easily disproved. You see there are no cards there. (Throw open 
fully right side of coat, from which all cards have been taken, and left side partially.) 
"Besides, if you watch the deck you will notice that it is gradually growing less. To 
save time I shall hasten their activity. Go!" (Take deck again in left hand and 
produce balance in left shoulder, then palm again in left hand.) "Three cards that 
time. Pass!" (Thrust palmed cards in right shoulder and produce about half of them, 
then palm from top with right hand.) "Five that time. Go!" (Produce half with right 
hand leaving balance.) "Four. Pass!" (Produce balance from left shoulder.) "Five 
cards. Pass!" (Change hands and produce balance from right shoulder.) "Now, how 
many have we left--, two, three, four, five, six. Six only Please note what they are. 
The King, Tray, Seven, Ten, Ace, and another Seven. Shall I pass them all at once, 
or one at a time? All together? Very well. Now, all of you, be gone!" (Bring left hand 
down below right, then when repassing right with quick outward movement propel 
cards into right palm with left first finger, making snapping noise, point right index 
finger at empty left hand for instant, then thrust right into left shoulder and slowly 
produce, showing cards are same as named.) 

Although this trick is one of the oldest, it is one of the prettiest; and in the hands of a 
really clever artist never fails in producing a most pleasing and brilliant effect. Some 
performers produce the cards from the bosom beneath the vest, but we think the 
shoulder preferable. The cards can be slipped partially into the coat sleeve near top 
of shoulder, and their position securely maintained while the arms are moved about 
at will. The hand that holds the deck should be extended as the cards are 
commanded to pass. Using both sleeves gives excuse for changing deck from hand 
to hand, creating favorable and natural opportunities for palming, and also 
preventing the spectators anticipating which hand will produce the cards until it is too 
late. 
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The Row of Ten Cards 


In Effect. The performer shuffles the deck and lays the first ten cards face down in a 
row on the table. The performer now turns away while any number of the cards are 
transferred from one end to the other. Then, without having seen the action, or being 
aided in any manner, the performer immediately turns up one card whose value 
indicates the number of cards that were transferred; permitting this action to be 
repeated as often as desired, and determining the number moved each time. 

Execution. Arrange ten cards in consecutive order from Ace to Ten, and place on 
top of deck, the Ten being uppermost. Blind shuffle and lay out the ten cards face 
down in a row on the table, beginning at the left, so that the Ten is the left end card 
of the row. Explain to company that any number may be transferred from the right to 
the left end. As the order must be maintained, it is well to insist that but one card 
must be moved at a time. 

This will preserve the order, and not be likely to impress the company that there is 
any certain arrangement. 

The rules for determining the number transferred from right to left are, first: The left 
end card will always indicate the number of the first transfer: i.e., when the first 
transfer of any number of cards is made, the value or number of spots of the card at 
the left end will be the number of the cards that were transferred; so that by turning 
up the left end card when the first move is made, the performer indicates the number 
that were transferred. On the second or any subsequent transfer, the card to turn is 
determined by adding the value, or number of spots, of the last card turned, to the 
number of the place it occupies in the row. 

For example, the cards, when first laid out, will stand: 

Ten, Nine, Eight, Seven, Six, Five, Four, Three, Two, One. 

Assume the company transfer four cards, the order will then be: 

Four, Three, Two, One, Ten, Nine, Eight, Seven, Six, Five, 

so that when the rule for determining the first transfer is applied, and the left end 
card turned, it would indicate that four cards were transferred. 

When the card is turned the calculation for determining the next transfer is at once 
made by the second rule, "adding the value of the card turned (four) to the number 
of its place in the row" (one), making five. When the next transfer is made the fifth 
card is turned and it indicates the number transferred. Let us prove this by assuming 






that two cards are now transferred. The new order will be: 


Six, Five, Four, Three, Two, One, Ten, Nine, Eight, Seven. Now, counting from the 
left, we turn the fifth card in the row, and find the Two, indicating the number 
transferred. Again add the number of turned card (two) to its place in the row (five), 
and we get seven, which will be the number in the row to turn, when the next 
transfer is made. 

Of course, if this is continued, the number will in time be greater than ten; in which 
case ten is subtracted from the number, and the remainder indicates the position of 
the card to turn. 

If the company should test the performer's ability by making no transfer, or by 
transferring the ten cards, the card turned will always be the Ten; and in such case 
the performer will at once state that transferring all or none was not a part of the 
conditions made, thus concealing the fact that he cannot tell whether all or none 
were moved. 

The first move should always be made by the performer when explaining the 
experiment to the company, and thereby avoid turning up the end card. As the 
performer makes the first transfer, he simply adds one to the number moved, one 
being the position of the card that otherwise would be turned, and he has the 
position for the turn when the company makes the first transfer. 

Much effect may be obtained with this trick if the proper address and by-play are 
indulged. The performer may affect to accomplish the feat by mind reading, and 
increase the interest by failing to fathom the subtlety of some lady's intellectual 
faculty, and easily wresting the secret from the coarser calibre of some gentleman, 
even against his will; and by pretending to have determined the number transferred 
before turning the card, and making the finding of the particular card also dependent 
upon some extraordinary power. 

The trick is one of the very best of those not requiring sleight of hand. 
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The Acrobatic Jacks 

In effect. The Jacks are placed by the company at top, bottom, and middle of the 
deck, and keep constantly changing positions in most remarkable manner. 

Sleights. One Hand Shift , Two Hand Shift . 


Patter and Execution. "Ladies and Gentlemen: You have all doubtless been 
interested or amused, at one time or another, by the remarkable performances of 
educated animals. The dog, the pony, the elephant, and even the pig, have all been 
carefully trained to understand and obey each word or sign of their masters. But 
have you ever witnessed the performance of an educated pack of cards? You do not 
know that cards can be educated? I assure you that it is quite possible, and I shall 
demonstrate the truth of my assertion. Moreover, I have discovered in my efforts to 
educate my fifty-two pupils, that they, like the members of any other family, possess 
certain individual characteristics or temperaments, and I have endeavored to 
develop the special talents of each, in the direction most in keeping with the natural 
bent. 

"I shall select the four Jacks for the purpose of illustrating how an original athletic 
tendency that was early manifested by them has been developed by a system of 
training, until they have acquired a degree of skill in acrobatic feats that is truly 
remarkable. I wish two ladies or gentlemen in the audience to assist me, by each 
holding two of the Jacks." (Give two red Jacks to spectator, whom we shall 
designate as A., and two black Jacks to second spectator, whom we shall call B. 
Then to A.) "Will you, sir, place one of the red Jacks on top of the deck? Thank you. 
And will you (to B.) place one of the black Jacks in the middle of the deck?" (Open 
pack with left thumb bookwise, ready for the "Charlier Shift," and when Jack is 
inserted shift packets.) 

"Now, ladies and gentlemen, we have a red Jack on top, and a black Jack in the 
middle, and as a first display of their intelligence and training, I shall order them to 
change places. Ready. Go!" (Click deck with little finger and show change has taken 
place. Hand Jacks back to A. and B.) "You see that they are quite active and very 
obedient. We shall try them again and place them farther apart. (To A.) Place your 
red Jack at the bottom. (To B.) Place your black Jack on top. Now observe, I shall 
not touch the cards," (Make gesture with the right hand as if to show that this hand 
would be the one necessarily employed, and as attention is attracted to it, shift with 
the left.) Abut shall command the Jacks to perform a somersault from the top and 
bottom and meet in the middle. Attention. Go!" (Click deck, show top and bottom 
cards, then show Jacks in middle. Close deck with little finger between Jacks, and 
shift with both hands.) "That was a forward somersault, ladies and gentlemen, but 
they perform backwards just as easily. I shall show you. Ready. Go!" (Click deck and 
show Jacks again at top and bottom.) 








"I trust I have impressed you somewhat with the intelligence and agility the Jacks 
possess in themselves, but for fear you may fancy that I have anything to do with 
their performance, I shall call upon all four Jacks to execute their ground and lofty 
tumbling at the same time, and I need not say to you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
however clever I might be, I could not possibly, of my own power, instantaneously 
change the positions of four cards at four different points." (Give back Jacks to A. 
and B., and have A. place his at top and bottom, and b. place his two in middle. 
Insert little finger between middle Jacks and make shift with both hands.) "Now, 
please remember the order. The two red Jacks are at the top and bottom, and the 
two black Jacks are in the middle. This time I shall order the four to play leap-frog, 
and each take the place of the other. Ready. Go!" (Make click and show the 
changes have taken place.) 

"I cannot doubt, after this demonstration, that you are quite satisfied the Jacks have 
been fairly well trained; and I am now going to make them perform their acrobatic 
feat very slowly, so that you may all see just how it is clone." (Give back Jacks to A. 
and B. Then to A.) "Place your two red Jacks again at the top and bottom;" (then to 
B.) "And now we shall have yours again in the middle. But stop! On second thought, 
as you are to see how it is done, I shall have the Jacks execute their somersaults 
while the deck is in your hands. I assure you they will perform equally well, and the 
moment you place your cards in the middle I wish you to hold the deck yourself A 
(Apparently cut deck in the middle, but really make two-handed shift without bringing 
the two packets together again, holding the right-hand packet a few inches over the 
left when shift is made. Have Jacks placed between, and immediately close packets, 
putting deck in B's hands.) "Now, sir, don't hold them too firmly, and watch them 
perform. I shall order all four to come together at the middle. All ready. Go! Did you 
see them go? Nor even feel them go? That is strange, for they certainly obeyed me. 
Look at the top and bottom cards. They have gone! Now look in the middle and you 
will find them all together as commanded." 
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A Mind-Reading Trick 


Sleights. Stock Shuffle . 


Execution and Patter. "Ladies and Gentlemen, I shall next attempt an experiment 
in mind-reading, and though I do not claim to be an adept in the art, I have managed 
to obtain an understanding of its fundamental principles, and I shall endeavor to 
demonstrate that under favorable conditions I can actually read the thought that is 
most prominent in the mind of a willing subject. I wish some gentleman in the 
audience who is desirous of giving my ability a fair and impartial test, to take this 
deck of cards in his own hands and select any four he may wish for the purpose of 
my experiment." 

(Give deck to spectator, who selects four cards at will, and take back deck.) 

"Now, sir, will you please make a mental note of any one card of the four you have 
selected, and as an aid to impress it most firmly, think of the one that to you may 
appear the most easily remembered. If you can associate one of them with a 
prominent date, or some incident in your own life, so much the better; and, if 
possible, disabuse your mind completely of the other three. Have you done this? 
Thank you. Now insert the four anywhere in the deck." 

(Have cards replaced in middle, form break above, with right thumb at inner end, 
turn on side in left hand in position for blind shuffle. Under cut to about half portion 
above break, shuffle off to break, run two, in-jog running, say, seventeen, out-jog 
and shuffle off. Under cut to in-jog and throw on top. Under cut to out-jog, run seven 
and throw balance on top. This action places two of the selected cards the ninth and 
tenth from the top, and the other two the eighteenth and nineteenth.) 

"Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have doubtless quite satisfied you, and most certainly 
myself, that the four cards drawn, including the particular one thought of, are 
hopelessly lost in the shuffle; but before attempting to read the mind of the 
gentleman who is so kindly assisting me in the experiment, I wish to be assured that 
he has got the card firmly established in his memory. Please watch these cards as I 
expose them. I shall not attempt to determine the card should it appear, by any 
outward sign you may make: in fact, I shall not look at either you or the cards." 

(Expose seventeen cards, one at a time, throwing them carelessly one on the other, 
face Up, on the table. Note the two selected cards, the ninth and tenth, as they fall 
on the table, paying no attention to the others.) 


Did you see the cards you thought of? 







(If he did, it is one of those noted. If not, it is one of the next two selected cards, 
which are now on top of deck. In either event.) 

"Well, I see that you are not at all uncertain about your memory." 

(Now assuming the thought card is on the table; if they are of different color, by 
ascertaining the color of the thought card, its identity is established. If of the same 
color, but different suit, the suit will fix its identity. If both color and suit are the same, 
the value must be different, and the first question is asked concerning the point of 
difference. In whichever particular, they differ, color preferred, gaze intently into the 
individual's eyes.) 

"Please think of the color. Was it red?" 

(In event of it being so, it will be presumed that the guess was certain knowledge. 
Should he answer "No," step close to him, taking his hand.) 

"Kindly permit me to come in contact with you, and I am certain to obtain a perfect 
impression of your thought" 

(In either event the answer to the first question discloses the identity of the thought 
card.) 

"Oh, now I obtain a startlingly clear impression of the color, and the suit is 
Diamonds." 

(Or, as the case may be.) 

"Now, please think solely of the value." 

(Then, meditatively.) 

"Was it a Court or a Spot card? Now, as I close my eyes to prevent the confusion of 
external objects, I see it is covered with spots; one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
yes, it is the Seven of Diamonds." 

(Or, as the case may be.) 

Should the thought card not have been one of those exposed, and the chances are 
even, get a glimpse of the two top cards when replacing the table cards, or by 
shifting them to the bottom, and proceed in the same manner to ascertain which is 
the one thought of. 
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Power of Concentrated Thought 


In Effect. A spectator is requested to think of a card. Performer now lays deck on 
the table and requests another spectator to think of a number. Both spectators are 
now requested to whisper the name and number to each other, and mentally 
command the card thought of to take its position in the deck at the number thought 
of. The performer, who has not been near the deck in the interim, now requests the 
name and number, and permits a spectator to take the deck in hand and ascertain 
for the company that the silent injunction has been obeyed. 

Execution. When requesting the first spectator to think of a card, employ one of the 
several methods given for " Determining the Card Thought Of ," Bring this card to the 
top. Secretly count seven cards at bottom and shift to top. Lay deck on the table, 
and request second spectator to "think of a number between one and ten." The trick 
is based on the very- strong probability that he will think of seven. Now babble 
nonsense about the power of concentrated thought upon even inanimate objects, 
requesting parties to whisper name and number and mentally urge the required 
action. Now request name and number. If the number is seven, tell him to count off 
the number thought of, and turn the next card. If the number is eight, tell him to turn 
the card at the number thought of. However, should the number be more or less 
than either, the performer must pick up the deck himself, and when handing it to the 
spectator shift one from the bottom if the number is nine, or the requisite number 
from the top if less than seven. But the chances are ten to one that seven will be the 
number thought of. 
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The Acme of Control 


In Effect. A spectator selects two cards. Then takes the deck in his own hands, 
inserts the cards himself, shuffles to any extent, and returns deck to performer who 
produces the selected cards instantly. 

Sleights. Force and Palm . 


Execution. Secretly place Five of Diamonds and Four of Hearts, at top or bottom of 
deck, and Four of Diamonds and Five of Hearts, in middle. Force the two middle 
cards on spectator, palm the other two when closing deck, and immediately hand the 
pack to spectator, telling him to insert the drawn cards and shuffle. Give him as little 
time as possible to meditate on his selection, as the trick is based on the similarity of 
the forced cards and the palmed ones. When the deck is returned, finish the trick as 
desired, and when producing the two palmed cards, boldly proclaim them as the 
ones drawn. If the trick be performed properly, not one in fifty will discover the 
imposition unless in the secret. The difference between the cards forced, and the 
cards produced is so little remarkable that it is seldom or never detected. The 
Sevens and Eights, or the Deuces and Trays, or any two pairs of the spot cards of 
the same color, would probably answer as well. 

The performer may engage to cause the selected cards to appear together at top, or 
bottom, or middle of deck, at the option of the company, and shift the palmed cards 
to such position as decided upon; or he may "Pass" the cards under some object on 
the table, or to the pocket of a spectator, in which latter events he will have secretly 
placed the cards there beforehand instead of on top or bottom of deck. 
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The Card and Handkerchief 


In Effect. A card is freely selected, restored to the deck and thoroughly shuffled. The 
deck is now wrapped up in a borrowed handkerchief, which is held suspended by 
the corners, and upon command the selected card is seen to slowly project itself 
through the handkerchief and flutter to the floor. 

Execution. Borrow a rather large handkerchief first. Place it in full sight in vest or on 
table, then have card selected and replaced in deck, shift to top , palming in right 
hand, and return deck to be shuffled. Now take corner of handkerchief in each hand, 
show both sides by crossing right hand over left, keeping right palm to person, then 
throw handkerchief over right palm, one corner Lying along right arm, and diagonal 
corner hanging down over right fingers the hand being about the middle. Now take 
back deck with left hand and place it on handkerchief lengthwise over right hand, 
seizing it by ends with that hand, and squaring up palmed card against it, at same 
time taking out the crimp so that it will lie flatly. Then, with the left hand, bring up the 
overhanging corner of handkerchief, covering the deck, and showing the right hand 
fingers; seize sides of deck with left hand, gather back the folds of handkerchief with 
right so that the selected card will be retained at its inner end and suspend the deck 
by the folds with the right hand, holding well above the pack. (See Figs. 99 and 100.) 



Now Command the selected card to appear, first requesting the drawer to give its 
name, and by giving slight up and down jolts to the deck, the card will slowly emerge 
from the back, having all the appearance of forcing its way through the center of the 
handkerchief at the lower end of the suspended deck. 
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The Top and Bottom Production 


In Effect. Four persons freely select two cards each. All are restored to the deck, 
which is thoroughly shuffled. The top and bottom cards are now shown not to be any 
of those selected. The performer then causes the several pairs to instantly appear at 
top and bottom as called for. 

Sleights. Two-Handed Shift , Palm and Blind Shuffle . 


Execution and Patter. "Ladies and Gentlemen: For the purpose of this experiment, 

I shall request several individuals in the company to each select two cards. I wish 
you to take particular note of those you draw so that you will know them again." 
(Allow four persons, whom we shall call A., B., C. and D., to freely select two cards 
each. When all are selected, take them back in the reverse order saying to D.) "Will 
you kindly place your two in the deck?" (When this is done, shift, palm off, and hand 
deck to be shuffled. Take back deck, replace palmed cards on top, turn to C.) 
"Please place your two in the middle." (Shift without closing two packets, appearing 
as a simple cut, and have C.'s cards now placed on D.'s. Again shift to top, and 
execute blind shuffle, jogging first card, and leaving selected cards in the middle. 
Now cut to, and include jog card, and have B.'s cards placed on first two pairs. 
Repeat the action taken last and have A.' cards replaced in same manner, then shift 
and blind shuffle, and run three extra cards on top of the four pairs which are now on 
top of the pack.) 

"Now, ladies and gentlemen, we have had eight cards selected by four of you, and 
all have been thoroughly shuffled in the deck. It is needless to say that I do not know 
which cards were selected, or that I have no idea where they are. However, we shall 
look at those near the top and bottom to see if any are in that position. 

(Turn deck over and show two or three of the bottom cards, turn deck back and take 
off top three in right hand, showing faces; then as replacing, push over next card 
with the left thumb so that left little finger may be inserted under it, and shift all four 
to the bottom. This will leave Al's two cards at top and bottom.) 

"Were any of the selected cards among those I have just shown? No? Well, I am 
about to perform what under ordinary circumstances would be a very difficult feat 
indeed, but with this trained and perfectly educated deck, becomes ridiculously 
simple and easy. It is to cause the selected cards to appear at the top and bottom, in 
any order that you may desire." (To A.) "If you will tell me, sir, what cards you drew, I 
shall call upon them to appear instantly. You say they are the Seven of Diamonds 
and the Jack of Spades? Well, now, Seven and Jack, come!" 

(Hold deck in left hand, click with little finger, show bottom card, take off top and 
show with right hand, push next card over side when replacing and shift two to 









bottom. This leaves B's cards at top and bottom.) 


"You see how willingly the cards obey me. Now, sir (to B.), let me know the cards 
you selected and we shall see if they are as active?" 

(When names are given, produce as before. Now execute blind shuffle again, 
running three extra cards on top. Again show several at bottom, then show top three, 
and this time pass over two cards with left thumb when replacing top cards, and shift 
five to bottom. This leaves B's cards in position.) 

"We have still another pair to find, and though they seem excessively modest in 
keeping away from the top and bottom, I have no doubt they will be in evidence 
when called upon. What two did you draw, sir?" 

(to C. When names are given show as before, then shift two cards to bottom, leaving 
D's at top and bottom. Now affect to have forgotten about D.'s cards, and drop the 
deck on the table as though the trick were terminated. When reminded by the 
company that D.'s cards were not produced, show some slight embarrassment.) 

"Yes, that is true. I had forgotten that all were not produced, and as the deck has 
been out of my possession, I cannot exact the same obedience from them. 

However, if you will tell me the names of the last two cards, I shall try to find them 
myself." 

(When names are given, seize deck with right hand, toss it a yard or so straight 
upwards, retaining top and bottom cards in hand by friction, thrust hand among 
descending pack and apparently find the last two in the act.) 
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The Three Aces 


In Effect. The Ace of Diamonds, Ace of Clubs and Ace of Spades are shown to the 
company and laid face down on the table. Then one is picked up and inserted in the 
middle of the deck, another is placed on the bottom, and the third is placed on the 
top. A single true cut is now made and the three Aces are found together. 

Sleight. Prearrangement. 


Execution. Secretly place the Ace of Diamonds on 
top of the deck. Arrange the other three Aces in the 
left hand, fanwise, face up, the Ace of Hearts below 
the other two, and showing in the middle. The figure 
of the heart is inverted and shows at the angle made 
by the other cards, so that the part seen is diamond¬ 
shaped. The corner of the Ace on the left of the fan 
just covers the small heart figure of the index, but 
fully exposes the small letter AA." (See Fig. 101.) 
This arrangement can be made in a moment. The 
appearance is most innocent and surprisingly 
deceptive. 

Turn the faces to the company, and then lay the 
three cards face down on the table, still in the same 
fan position, and with the same hand. Now take up 

the deck, and, if desired, execute a blind shuffle, retaining top Ace. Hold deck in left 
hand, pick up the top card of the fan, which is the Ace of Hearts, and insert it in 
middle of deck. Pick up next Ace, carelessly showing it, and place it on bottom. 

Show third card as it is placed on top. Lay the deck on the table and request 
spectator to cut; and as the three Aces, i. e., the two black Aces and Ace of 
Diamonds, were on top and bottom of deck, all will be found together. 
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The Card and Hat 


In Effect. A borrowed hat is placed upon the table A card is now freely selected and 
given to a second spectator to hold. Attention is now drawn to the hat, which is 
shown to be empty, and it is again placed on the table, but crown up. The selected 
card is then restored to the deck; by the spectator, who is permitted to take the deck 
in his own hands. The performer now exercises very remarkable powers by first 
determining the name of the selected card, and then causing it to wing an invisible 
flight from the deck to a position beneath the hat on the table, where it is found by a 
spectator. 

Sleights. Top Change and Palm . 


Execution. Borrow the hat first and place it rim up on the table. Have a card 
selected by spectator on the left. Take it from him with the right hand, and when 
turning to spectator on the right, make "Top Change," and request second spectator 
to hold the card between his two palms; which will prevent him from looking at it. 
Now palm top card in right hand and give deck to first spectator to hold. Step 
towards table, getting glimpse of palmed card, and pick up the hat with right hand, 
fingers well inside, thumb across rim, calling attention to the fact that it is empty, and 
showing the inside. Now turn the rim down and place the hat again upon the table, 
working the palmed card up along the inside with the fingers, and releasing it as the 
hat is laid down. Care must be taken to leave no crimp in the card. 

Now take deck from first spectator, request second spectator to hold it in the hand 
that happens to be uppermost. Then take the card from his other hand and insert it 
in the deck, and have spectator shuffle thoroughly. 

As the action is now complete, make by-play of determining the name of the drawn 
card, by tracing the very faint impression that it left on the palm of spectator who 
held it; and cause it to speed from the deck, under the hat, visibly if desired, 
expressing surprise that no one sees it going, and have spectator raise the hat to 
prove there is no hocus-pocus. 

End of S.W. Erdnase's The Expert at the Card Table 
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The Great Eyeless Vision Act 

By 

Marko 

This act has produced many bookings for the author. 
Worth many $$$$$ to the working performer! 


Z am going to explain to you, step by step, one of the most effective and practical 

tricks you can do, namely, the X-Ray, Blindfold or Seeing With the Fingertips Act. 
This is a trick that can work real wonders for your act as it has done for mine. This 
has been my finale for about five years now (I am writing this in 1994) and I have 
polished and developed it throughout that time, constantly adding new touches. I 
am giving you all the details here, so that you too may enjoy success with it. 

First let me tell you that you don't have to be a so called mentalist to perform this 
in your act. Even though it is very strong in effect, it's still a trick, just like the Egg 
Bag or the Cut and Restored Rope. In fact, I perform this as the finale of my act in 
which I previously perform the above two tricks! Many will think this is heresy as 
traditional thinking forbids mixing magic (and articularly this kind of magic!) with 
mentalism but not only it can be done but I have found from experience that it is 
most effective. 

You too can mix magic and mental tricks and in doing so place yourself in the 
company of the likes of Pinetti, Robert-Houdin, Herrmann, Kellar, Carter the Great, 
Dunninger, Copperfield.... nice company, isn't it? So take out of your mind the 
notion that if you do a magic act you can't include mental type tricks. Mental tricks 
need not be that different or special. They just show another of the magician's 
"powers": that which allows him to divine facts as opposed to those which allow 
him to cut and restore a rope or make an egg appear and disappear. Of course 
there is a difference in quality of effect, that's why the Blindfold trick is the finale 
of my act! 

There is something else. I don't believe in the supposed extra sensory powers of 
the mind. I know that many people believe in these things and this belief costs 
them time and money. Because of this I decided a long time ago not to foster the 
belief in the so called paranormal and deleted from my patter all references to the 
mind, telepathy, ESP, precognition, and all like terms. Furthermore, I don't act as 
though I'm concentrating or exerting any kind of psychic force. This in no way 
lessens the impact of this or other mental tricks I have included in my act from 
time to time. On the contrary, I believe that by taking out all these terms and 
histrionics my presentation of the Blindfold Trick has developed along more 
effective lines, as you will see. Okay, now you know how I stand on the ethics of 
this matter. Of course you can do as you wish. 


Let's begin then with the matter at hand which is the explanation of the Blindfold 




Trick. I use the best known of the different methods for this trick: the downward 
peek and since the method is the least important part I'll take care of it at once. 
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First you need a blindfold. The drawings show you how to make one just like mine, 
which is not faked in any way. It is a simple sewing project. Next you'll need a roll 
of 2" wide and a roll of 1" wide surgical tape. You can buy this in any drug store. 
They have flesh color and white. Buy white. You also need two half-dollars size 
coins. 

From the 1" tape cut two pieces about 3 1/2" long. From the 2" tape cut one piece 
about 7" long. Stick one coin in the center of one of the smaller pieces of tape and 
closing your right eye, stick the coin over it in a slanted position just like drawing 1 
shows. Now stick the other coin in the center of the other small piece and closing 
your left eye, stick it over this eye the same as you did with the other. Drawing 2 
shows how you should look. 



Now take the wider piece of tape and stick it horizontally over your eyes just like 
drawing 3 shows. When doing this, close your eyes tightly and press the tape over 
your brow so it sticks there good. Of course you also press this tape all over so it 
sticks perfectly to your face. The most important place it must stick is both sides 
of your nose so that there are no holes in any of these sides. 















At this moment you can't see anything (mainly because you have your eyes 
closed! Before putting the blindfold on top of everything, open your eyes and exert 
a little force with your brows and the tape will unfasten from the sides of your 
nose and you will have a clear view downwards. Now you can put on the blindfold 
and as long as you don't put it way down, it won't have the least effect on your 
downward peek. 

Practice this a few times so you can get the hang of it. Then have some relative 
blindfold you some more times. You will find that this is so easy it's ridiculous. Just 
as it's impossible to tie somebody with a long rope and not leave some slack here 
and there, it is also impossible to blindfold you so you can't peek along the nose. 

I should say "almost impossible" as once, in one my first public performances of 
this trick, I was blindfolded in the way I have explained to you and I couldn't see a 
thing. That is why I told you to check if you can peek before you have them put 
the blindfold on top of everything. I always did it from the very first time I began 
performing this and since I had anticipated this could happen I was ready with a 
solution which consisted simply in asking for the blindfold, taking it with both 
hands as shown in drawing 4 and putting it on myself. Note where my thumbs are 
in this drawing. Lower your head a little and when you put on the blindfold as 
shown in drawing 5, both your thumbs go under the tape at both sides of your 
nose and unstick them a little. The moment you do this, move our hands to the 
back of the blindfold and straighten your head so nobody thinks you are cheating 
which is what you just did. It must be the work of an instant. Now have the 
blindfold fastened at the back and you can begin to wow them. 



There is another problem you will find the first times you do this: your eyes will 
tire and your vision will blur. This will mostly happen when in public and I suppose 
that the natural stress of being before an audience may worsen this condition. The 
only thing you can do is, as they say, practice, practice, practice. Put on the coins, 
tapes and blindfold at home and wear them for longer periods of time each day 
until your eyes get so used to this that you won't have this problem any more. 


Those of you who wear a moustache may have some trouble with this, depending 






on the bulk of the moustache. I don't know but I suppose it could pose a problem 
if it's too bushy. 

If you wear glasses you will have to take them off to do this, of course. This is one 
problem I had but I changed to contact lenses and that was the solution. Using 
contact lenses you can peek perfectly downwards without any problem. 

The last problem I will talk you about is your eyebrows. When you finish doing this 
trick you'll have to take off the tapes. You can also take off half of your eyebrows. 
The way to take off the tapes is to do it s-l-o-w-l-y. You'll always take off some 
hairs but not quite as much as if you pulled the tapes fast. Besides, there is a kind 
of knack I can't explain to taking off the tapes which you'll get once you have done 
it a few times. 

Okay, now you know everything there is to know about the technical side of this 
trick. Now we'll pass on to explain the presentation which is the most important 
part. 


Props: 


Besides the blindfold, the coins and 
the pieces of tape you'll need a 
metal tray big enough so you can 
stick the tapes to it and place the 
blindfold on it. Also you'll need a felt 
marker and a big drawing pad. Draw 
a line accross the middle of the first 
page of the pad and place an "X" on 
the top section (drawing 6). The 
tray looks like drawing 7 when 
g everything (except the big pad, of 
course) is on it. This is one of the 
features that makes this trick so practical: the preparation is simple and 
everything goes on a little metal tray. You can place the big pad on a chair and the 
tray on top. 
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Performance: 


Ask for a lady and a gentleman to come on stage. In my case they are already 
there from a previous trick. I just ask them to stay with me for five more minutes. 
This is a lie as the blindfold trick takes more time but if I ask them for just five 
minutes they'll say yes. They are both at my left side, the man nearest to me. 

Now I'll begin putting my patter in italics. 

"I'm going to finish my performance with something completely different from 
what I have shown you so far. Please, notice something very important: In a 
moment; all the things I'll be using in this demonstration will be in the hands of 
these two persons from the audience. They can examine everything and if there is 
some kind of trick they'll surely find it." 

Take the pad and show it to the audience. 

"However, my first instructions are for ail of you. In a moment, Henry here will go 
back to his seat and he will take with him this pad and a felt marker I want you to 
notice that the pad is divided in two sections by this line across the middle. Henry 
will approach somebody, anybody in this audience and what I want that person to 
do is just take the felt marker and write his or her signature on this top section of 
the pad; the one marked with the X. Now, I don't want you to write a small 
signature. What I want you to do is write it very big. If it is possible I want it to 
take all this top space so even the nearsighted grandmother in the last row can 
see it clearly! Henry, please take this pad and this marker and place them near the 
stairs so you can pick them up when I tell you. Meanwhile stay with us up here." 

When you tell the audience how big the signature should be written, you gesture 
with your finger on the pad so they understand clearly what you want them to do. 
Take the blindfold and give it to the man. 

"I have here a blindfold. Please examine it. You can feel it with your fingers. Is it 
made of several layers of very thick material? Yes? Can you feel any kind of 
mechanism inside it? Please pull on the ribbons. Do they come off do something 
suspicious? Examine the seams. Do they come apart or open anywhere? Okay. 

Now the true test. Put the blindfold over your eyes and look at that bright light 
over there. Can you see anything through the blindfold? You can't! Do something 
else. Turn the blindfold around and look through the other side. Maybe somebody 
could think this is some kind of special material you can see through from one side 
and not the other! Can you see anything through this other side? Of course you 
can't. Please pass the blindfold to Helen and would you please, test and examine 
that blindfold any way you see fit." 

It is very important that when you have the spectator put the blindfold over his 
eyes, you ask him if he can see anything through the blindfold. If you only asked 
him if he could see anything he could answer yes because he will be seeing 




downwards! Please, remember this. On with the patter. 


"Now here I have two half dollars. Please examine them. You'll find they are 
common 50 cent coins and have not been altered in any way. Pass them on to 
Helen so she can also examine them. I also have some pieces of surgical tape, the 
common kind you can buy in any drugstore. Here, look over this piece. Helen, you 
look at this piece. And here I have this last piece of tape. Look it over also." 

At this moment, everything is in the hands of the two spectators. The tray, which 
you should be holding, is empty. Show it to the audience while you say: 

"Now everything is in the hands of these two people. They have examined all the 
elements I will use. If some of these things were faked, they would surely have 
found out. Are you two sure you have examined everything to your complete 
satisfaction? Have you found anything unusual or suspicious? Then we shall 
proceed. Please give me the big piece of surgical tape. I will stick it here to the 
mike stand." 


Take the big piece of tape and stick it lightly to the microphone 
stand as shown in drawing 8. This is so the spectators don't 
have their hands full and to avoid the danger of the tape sticking 
over itself or to another tape. Now the blindfolding begins. 

"Please give me the coins. Thank you. Now give me one of the 
smaller pieces of tape. I'll stick one of the coins to the center of 
the tape. Please, open your hand." 

Show the tape with the coin stuck in the middle on the hand of 
the audience and place it on the hand of the nearest spectator. 
Stick the other coin to the second piece of ta e and hold it in 
your hand. 

"Now that both coins are stuck to the center of a piece of tape I 
will stick them over my eyes, one coin over each eye beginning 
with the right eye which I first close." 

Close your right eye and stick the coin and tape over it. Make a great show of 
sticking it firmly in place. 

"Please give me the other tape and coin. This I will place over my left eye. Henry, 
please, check this out. Press firmly on the tapes so they stick tightly to my face. 

Go ahead. Don't be afraid', these are not your eyes! Are you satisfied? Now, Helen, 
you come here. Women are better at detecting cheating. Press over the tapes so 
they stick perfectly to my face. If you am not too sure about this, you can peel off 
the tapes and stick them again as you wish." 



They'll always say they are satisfied with how the tapes are stuck but if someday 






somebody peeled off the tapes and stuck them in place again, there would be no 
problem as I could hold them in the position I wanted for the spectator to stick 
them. 

"/Vow, Henry, take the bigger tape which is hanging from the microphone stand 
and stick it on top of my eyes, horizontally." 

With your hands you gesture horizontally over your eyes so the spectator knows 
just what he is supposed to do. 

"Here you must do a perfect job. See that the tape is perfectly stuck to my face 
and that you don't leave any holes. Watch out specially the sides of the nose. I 
don't want anybody to think that it is possible that I could somehow see through 
there. That's why we use adhesive tape, so you can stick it firmly to my face 
without leaving the smallest hole. Are you finished? Helen, come here and check 
this out Please, press with your hands so that the tape sticks perfectly and firmly 
to my face. Are you both satisfied that I cannot see anything? Is everyone in the 
audience satisfied? If there are any skeptics, they should come up now to examine 
everything. Is anybody coming?” 

In the above, by boldly mentioning the possibility of seeing by the sides of the 
nose, you eliminate this possibility of explanation from the mind of the audience. 
Your invitation for them to check and re-check makes all seem very, very fair. 
Nobody ever comes up from the audience but the open way in which you invite 
anybody to come up convinces them that all is above board. Now you turn your 
back on the two spectators on stage so the man can place the blindfold over your 
eyes. Open your eyes to check if you can see. You should be sideways to the 
audience. Once you are assured of your downward peek you continue: 

" Please, Henry, place the blindfold over my eyes and fasten it at the back. Thank 
you. Ladies and gentlemen, now that I am completely blind I'll begin this 
demonstration. Henry, please take the pad and felt marker to someone in the 
audience who will boldly write his or her signature. Please remember to write it big 
enough. Henry, when you have the signature, please return with it and the felt 
marker to your seat. Let's give Henry a hand." 

I always have the man place the pad and marker near the stairs of the stage so he 
can pick them up when he goes into the audience. When telling him to pick them 
(in the above) I can perfectly see where they are but a subtle touch I use is to 
point apparently at them while I speak but instead point to a point a little to the 
side. They see this and the idea that you can't see is further reinforced in their 
minds. 

"Now I want you all to help me. I want everybody here to take some object from 
their pockets, purse or wallet. You can take anything you want If you hold this 
object in your open hand like this, I'll pass through the audience and I'll pass my 
fingers over this object without touching it.... please keep that in mind. I will not 
touch the objects.... but I'll try to tell you its color, its shape, what material it's 




made of and I'll even try to tell you what the object is. The only thing I ask of you 
is not to take out objects that are too common like cigarettes, lighters or pens. 
Instead take out the most uncommon object you have with you , something that 
you feel will be a challenge for me. Helen , please grab my left wrist. Your job will 
be to take me through the audience so I don't fall down and wherever you see 
something uncommon that you think will be interesting , you take me there. Now 
help me go down the stairs." 

Here the demonstration proper begins. While she is helping you to go down the 
stairs off the stage (if there is one) you close your eyes so you are really blind. 
Thus you can give a passable performance of a blindfolded person being helped 
down the stairs. I say passable because with time you'll get so used to this that 
you could even run down the stairs with your eyes closed. Now the woman takes 
you into the audience and she approaches some object she thinks is interesting. I 
haven't yet talked about the microphone. You have it in your free hand and the 
best is a wireless one. These are fairly common in Spain where I live but one with 
a long cord is the next best thing. You should consider having your own wireless 
mike which you won't have any trouble connecting to the main system in the place 
you perform. Otherwise you could could carry with you a long microphone cable 
and several types of jacks or plugs to adapt to any mike you find. 

When you approach an object you can see it some time before you get there. The 
moment you see the object ask the assisting spectator to place your hand over it 
without touching the object and you wiggle your fingers over it and begin telling 
things about it. I'll go into this later. Once you know exactly what the object is, 
you should turn your head away from it. This should be done in the first few 
seconds when the assisting spectator is placing your hand over the object. When 
you first approach any object ou can see it before getting there. If you identify it 
then, the moment the assisting spectator moves your hand towards it, turn your 
head away. Do not call attention to this fact. They notice it. The idea you want to 
transmit is that when you got to the object your face was pointing the opposite 
way. 

You will be shown many kinds of objects, some really hard ones and some easy 
ones that the owners think that will be hard for you. Hopefully the patter has 
eliminated all silly-easy objects which would just make this trick die. I got the idea 
for this by reading "The Blindfold Book" a booklet that came with Richard 
Osterlind's Apex Steel Blindfold. In my opinion the best part of this booklet is 
Section IV where you find the correspondence between Fauceft Ross and Paul Fox 
about this trick. It is very interesting and maybe you should read it. 

On page 27 Ross mentions Dr. Tarbell's performance of this trick and how he 
didn't get any "breaks" the night he saw it and the presentation was plenty sad. 

He also mentions Francis Carlyle and how he also depended on "breaks" or special 
circunstances or objects that could be profited upon by the performer. If you didn't 
use my patter or something like it, the audience would mostly show you silly 
things like cigarettes and eyeglasses but using the words I teach you the audience 
feels this is a challenge and they show you folding scissors, eye cups, condoms, 
fake plastic female breasts, cough medicine, tampax, bananas! I have all these 




and many, many more taken out for me to "guess". 


Another very important detail is the number of objects you should "see". Never, 
never do more than five. Even with all the things I'll teach you to make this an 
interesting and impressive show every new object is more of the same and they'll 
get bored and will begin to think that you can see. 

Now I'll teach you a lot of very important details that will make this a sensation. 

All of these details have come through the many repeated performances I have 
done of this trick. When you approach the first object you try to see it efore 
getting there. If it is fairly common you "photograph" it in your mind and turn your 
head away while the girl assistant places your hand on top of this object. By 
"photographing" the object I mean that you don't try to consciously remember its 
color or shape or what it is but just form a picture in your mind without using 
words. 

Its very important that in the first two objects you don't completely get what they 
are but get close enough so there is no doubt you know what you're talking about. 
This is a way to build tension and the wish in the audience to see you succeed 
100%, which you'll do on the third object and there you'll get a strong hand. 

Let's suppose the first object you identify is a gold medal or locket without a chain. 
You can tell them something like: 

"This is something very small. I think it's made of metal , maybe silver. The person 
who is holding this is the owner? You were wearing this a moment ago , weren't 
you? You just took it off to test me! It's some kind of jewelry and it has engraved 
on it the figure or a woman. Please show it to everybody so they can see if I'm 
wrong or I'm right." 

It's important you deduce things about the object you couldn't possibly know even 
if you could see them. In the above example (which by the way, is very common) 
the fact that the medal was without a chain almost certainly means that the 
person was wearing it and took it off a moment before to show it to you. There are 
some near misses like saying silver instead of gold. This gives credibility to act. 

There is another thing I call "The memory of objects". It means that there are 
many, many things you know and the moment you see them you don't have to 
see them anymore because you can describe the object in your mind. For 
example, sometimes they show me a contact lens case. This is usually white 
plastic with a couple of compartments each one with a screw cover. This is the 
pocket or purse variety and since I wear contact lenses and have one of these 
myself I know that it has a little heart engraved on one of the covers so that you 
can put the left eye lens there. I also know that if the person has this, he or she 
must surely be wearing the contact lenses and has the case in case his or her eyes 
grow weary and has to remove them. In this case the case is surely filled with 
special contact lens fluid. Here is more or less how I do this object: 




"I feel some kind of bottle. It is filled with some kind of liquid. I feel it's very clear 
in color or even white. Somewhere , maybe in a label it has the picture of a heart Is 
this true? Yes! Now I get it! It's a small plastic bottle of sweetener! No? Don't tell 
me! Hmm, the liquid inside.... it's not sweet. It's rather salty. There was 
something inside this bottle but now it's not inside anymore. I think you are 
wearing this somewhere on your person. I don't get it. This bottle is really strange. 
Now I feel two covers and one of them has the drawing of a heart. Is this all true? 
Could you show the audience the object?” 

As I told you, the first two objects you don't tell what they are. You just get close 
as shown in the examples and it really gets the audience wanting you to succeed 
100%. It also convinces them subtly that you can't see because if you could you 
wouldn't make those "mistakes". The mistakes in this case are much, much better 
than being completely correct because you get so close that it looks real. 

After this you get to the third object and in the same style you begin homing on it 
until this time you tell them what it is. Every time you finish with an object you ask 
the person to show it to everybody and ask the rest of the audience to take out 
difficult things. By this time the woman assisting you should have caught on and 
will take you to interesting objects. If you see she takes you to a silly object like a 
pair of eye glasses of a key chain you can try to pass on to another object in hope 
it would be better. In some cases you'll hear people calling the woman to take you 
to where they are. If you detect it is a group which is calling by all means go there 
because the object is bound to be very good and will most probably give you a 
chance at comedy. In this way I've got shoes, woman's sanitary napkins (unused 
and in their wrappers, of course) and many off beat objects like a carrot, once. 
Depending on where you are performing you'll get gross objects but please 
remember its not you who took this out but them. You just describe it the best 
way you can and sometimes you can make clear what the object is without 
mentioning its name. There is a candid way to do this that will get you laughs and 
applause. I have never performed in the United States and the idea we have here 
maybe wrong) is that it's a very prudish society. I live and perform in Spain where 
people are very open about sexual matters: any beach is full of women without 
any bras, you can see porno films on TV and sometimes I get items that might be 
considered risky in other countries but here it's done in the spirit of fun. I leave to 
you to play it by ear should you be shown one of these objects. However I'll tell 
you how I deal with a condom. Let's say, as is usually the case, that a man --the 
owner-- is holding it up for you. 

"I get the idea that the owner of this object is a very optimistic person. (This is a 
big laugh). He has been carrying this thing in his wallet for a long time now. 
(Another big laugh). I think it has expired. (Another laugh)." 

Telling what that the object is a condom would be an anti-climax in the above 
example so you just move over to the next object. 


I'll give you some more examples so you can get the feeling. 




Always remember to tell more than could be known simply by seeing the object. 
For example, I perform a lot at banquets and dinners. Many times somebody 
(almost usually a man) shows me a blister card of pills, great big round pills I 
immediately know are Maalox or some other preparation for the stomach. The man 
suffers from a stomach disorder, possibly even an ulcer. He thought he would have 
acidity from the food. If all the pills are there you can bet he has had a good 
dinner. However if you see pills missing he has had trouble with the food but you 
don't want to say anything about this because you might want to continue working 
in this restaurant! Sometimes you'll see that instead of taking the whole blister 
card of pills he has cut a section maybe with four pills. This is what you can say: 

"This is something plastic. Possibly a credit card, but I don't think so. There is 
some metal, silver metal. There are also some round things. Could this be a plastic 
toy car? No. Wait. Has this been in contact recently with some metalic object. 

Think hard. Maybe before you left home you touched this with some metallic 
object like a knife or scissors. Yes! I can state this: before you left home this 
evening you or somebody, maybe your wife, took a pair of scissors and cut this 
plastic thing. Let me ask you something. Are you having stomach problems? Yes! 
But I can tell you that tonight you are feeling very well. And why not? You have 
had a great dinner in this restaurant and so you haven't had to take one of those 
big pills you carry around with you!" 

Similar to this was the man who showed me a leather case for two cigars. This was 
also at a dinner. The case was closed but I guessed he must have smoked one of 
them after the dinner while taking coffee as is the custom here. The case was 
closed and I didn't know if he had given the second cigar to some friend at his so I 
did it like this: 

"Hmm, this is something made of leather. Leather is somewhat easy for me. It 
must be very dark, dark brown or even black. It's not a wallet or anything of that 
sort. It's some kind of box or case. Do not open it. There is something inside, isn't 
there? Yes. I'll try to get what it is. I feel that before you came here tonight, when 
you were still at home, you opened this.... container.... and put something inside. 
This was just before coming here tonight. Maybe you put in one thing, maybe you 
put in two things. Right now there is only one, isn't there? Yes! A while ago you 
opened this and took something out. I get the feeling that you destroyed it. Wait. I 
get it now. Inside this there is one cigar. Open it and show it! You just smoked the 
other one!" 

Sometimes at banquets people take things from the table to show you. Things like 
forks, salt shakers, napkins, and flowers. Sometimes they have given out some 
kind of awards or plaques and which they'll show you. These objects could be very 
boring so you pass over them rapidly trying to make them interesting like this: 

"This is something that the person who is showing it to me didn't have when he or 
she came here tonight. Isn't this true? This object doesn't belong to you.... it's 
something you just took from the table to test me. I feel it's a piece of cutlery. 
Show it to everybody." 




In these cases do not be too specific as to what the object is. The feeling you want 
to transmit is that you'll not waste your time anymore with this. However if it is a 
plaque you can read the persons name and without telling it completely you can 
just give out the last name. Here's a tip for you. If you know or find out that they 
will be giving away awards or plaques, befriend the man in charge before the show 
and while talking with him take a good look at the plaque or award. Then you can 
describe it from memory with your head looking to the other side should 
somebody show you one. 

You'll also get credit cards, membership cards and lottery tickets. With the help of 
a good mnemonic system you can memorize credit card numbers. The name is 
easier but never say it completely. You could also use the expiration date. 

"This is made of plastic. There is something electronic in it.... no, it's magnetic. I 
guess it's a credit card. You want the bank? Who do you think I am? Okay; I'll try. 
It's a big bank. Could it be City bank. It is? Well, there you have it > Mr. Jones. 

Show it to everybody! Oh, by the way would you like the number? Oh, yeah, I 
would, he says! So would I! Okay, I'll try. 4540 3367 6700 8231! Oh, by the way, 
your card expires next month!” 

Sometimes your recent experience can give an unexpected break. Some time ago 
I went to a big department store in Barcelona (where I live) and while paying with 
their house credit card the woman told me they now had a new model credit card 
and that in five minutes they could change my old one for the new one. I said OK 
and just to talk I asked her how long they have had this new card. She told me 
less than a month. A few weekends later a man takes out one of these and he 
shows it to me. This is more or less how I went about it: 

"This is something made of plastic. It has a lot of letters and numbers. I feel the 
color white, I feel the color green. There is also another color. It's black or very 
dark brown. No? Isn't there something of this color on the object. Oh, I didn't tell 
you: It's not visible now because it is on the other side. Turn it around and you'll 
see it. See? I told you! I'm blind and I tell you something about your object that 
even you didn't know! Okay, this is a credit card. I can feel something about this. I 
think you have had this for a very short time. I can tell you that last month you 
didn't have this. Isn't it so? Yes! You want me to tell you what kind of credit card it 
is? Why, it's from El Corte Ingles, Mr. Rovira!” 

After the show the man told me that he had lost his wallet with all his credit cards 
about a month ago and he had them all made again. He was shocked about how I 
could have known this! I didn't. I just knew his card couldn't be more that a few 
weeks old, but in his mind he tied both things together. 

When you get a very strange object that you don't know what it is you can just 
describe it and pass rapidly to the next one. However you should try to guess what 
the object is before giving up. I've had great moments with strange objects. Once 
an old lady took out a small odd shaped cup made of a strange kind of plastic. It 
was somewhat scratched and looked old. I didn't have any idea of what it could be 




but it suddenly came to me from an old science book from my school days: it was 
an eye cup used for washing one's eyes. I already had begun to describe what it 
looked like when it came to me. So I asked the lady to show the object to the 
person who was seated in front of her and I asked this person (a man) is he knew 
what the object was. By having her show this to a person in front of her I could be 
sure he wasn't with her and didn't know what the object was which could happen if 
she had shown it to somebody at her side (this was a theatre). When this man 
said he didn't have an idea of what the object was, I told him: 

"You don't know? You can see and you don't know? I cannot see and you want me 
to tell you what this strange object is? Okay. The owner of this object has used it 
today', haven't you? Oh, you're a lady. I had the impression you were a man, 
excuse me. So you have used this today? With some liquid, didn't you? Yes! You 
know what this is, sir? You don't? It's a little cup she uses to wash her eyes! Isn't 
it true, madam? It is! Show it to everybody!" 

Now, once in a while you'll get a challenge. Somebody might say loudly that you 
can see. Whenever this happens, stop and say something like: 

"I heard somebody saying that in spite of all the bandages I have over my eyes I 
can still see. Who said that? Would you like to make sure that all the adhesive 
tapes are still stuck firmly to my face and that there is no opening whatsoever 
through which I could see?" 

Saying the above you pull the bandage down so it rests around your neck and so 
doing manage to press the tapes to the sides of your nose so they stick there. 
When doing this it's important you shut your eyes tightly. Thus you can show that 
your eyes are securely sealed. After this have somebody place the blindfold over 
your eyes again as in the beginning and you again get your peek hole. 

This situation is great for you as by the time you have described two or three 
objects the audience will begin to try to explain in their heads just how you can 
accomplish this and the only answer they can get is that you somehow can see. 

Not long ago I was performing this and approached a table where a couple was 
sitting. The man was holding a medal and when I approached him his woman 
companion said in loud voice that I had already seen the article. I went on 
describing it and when I finished she said: "Of course you can say all this, you saw 
the medal when you approached". Here I went into the patter I have written above 
and pulled down the blindfold inviting her to check the tapes. She began to pull at 
the tapes at the sides of my nose to check if they were stuck. They were but I said 
to her: "Well, if you pull on the tapes you'll unstick them and then you will say I 
can see through there. Please just check and see that they are firmly in place". 

She finally was satisfied and I had the blindfold put on again and then she said: 
"Well, now let me see you tell me what I'm holding". I knew that could be coming 
next so I had already taken a peek and had seen her taking something from under 
her napkin on the table. I immediately recognized it as a religious stamp or card as 
are common with Catholics. These have on one side the drawing of some saint or 




virgin and on the other side there is a prayer. She had the prayer side up and I 
could recognize it by the Spanish word "oracion" (prayer) on top. So I immediately 
knew what it was even before she asked me so I already had my head turned 
away. 

I asked her to put the object under my fingers without me touching it and said 
something like: 

"I feel this is a flat object. It might be plastic or it might be paper or cardboard like 
a post card. There is a picture. I think it's a woman. Please tell me: Is there a 
picture of a woman on it? (She answered "Yes). It is in color but.... It is not on the 
side you are showing me , isn't it? I tell you that this picture is on the other side , 
the side that you have against your hand. The side that you are showing me is full 
of letters!" 

This was really sensational and got me gasps from the people on the nearby tables 
that could clearly see the object plus a big hand from the audience with her 
embarrassed companion clapping the loudest. I tell you about it so you can see 
the many wonderful things that can happen during the performance of this trick. I 
have no way of knowing what you'll encounter (I can't even know what I'll get 
when I do this!) but after a while situations begin to follow some kind of pattern 
and you can be ready for almost everything. 

It's time to get on with the presentation. When you have described about three 
objects, go to the next one and this one you fail to get. You say something like: "I 
can't get this one. It's too difficult. Please take me somewhere else". However, 
what you just did is take a good look at the object and at the person holding it. As 
I told you before you don't try to remember the details, you just do a "mental 
photograph" of both the object and of the person. If the person is sitting you can 
even see their face and note the style of hair, eyeglasses and jewels if any, color 
of shirt or blouse, type of dress, any corsage or pin, skirt or trousers, etc. Then the 
lady volunteer takes you to another object and this one you describe successfully 
even telling what it is at the end and then you ask your lady volunteer to take you 
back to the stage. 

Going back to the stage you ask for the pad with the signature and the felt marker 
and when you are at the middle of the stairs (if any) or just about to get on the 
stage area, you stop with your back to the audience and say: 

"There is one object I didn't get and I want to apologize to this person. However I 
think I can try it now. Will the person whose object I couldn't describe stand up.... 
with the object in hand. Yes. A lady. Blond. Short hair. Eyeglasses. She's wearing 
a blue dress with small white flowers and has very beautiful legs! She's holding a 
key chain with the keys to her car I see you are a Hyundai owner!" 

The above is a sensational climax. Half way through you'll be interrupted by gasps, 
exclamations of surprise and laughter. By the way, it's easy to get the car if you 
familiarize ourself with different car keys. Some of them have the brand name 




engraved and some are so characteristic you just can't miss. You can get great 
effect out of this as people very often show you their car keys. I also look out for 
remote controls which some people keep on the same key chain as their car keys. 

Of late I have been having such a great success with this last part that I'm 
seriously thinking of finishing my presentation here. However I stil do a finale I 
began doing from the first time I performed this. It is an idea of Dr. Jaks I read in 
a Milbourne Christopher book. (By the way, the fine idea of failing to get one 
object and then getting it at the end and also describing the owner is due to my 
good friend, the Argentinian magician Oscar Keller). 

When the lady volunteer has taken you back on stage ask her to place you facing 
the audience and behind the microphone stand. Close your eyes and grope for it, 
finally placing the mike back on the stand. Ask the lady for the pad and the felt 
marker, thank her for her help and ask the audience for a big hand for her. Here is 
another nice touch. By thanking her first, she begins to leave the stage so that 
when you ask for a hand for her she already is on the way to her seat but you 
point to the side where she was on stage (as if ou thought that she was still there) 
and say "Thank you, Helen". People don't fail to notice this and it reinforces the 
idea that you really can't see a thing. 


Now I say: 


",Here I have a signature; a signature which is unknown to me. I know it's up here 
in the pad because if I put the wire spiral to my right > the signature would be in 
the higher position. To finish my performance I'll try to imitate this unknown 
signature as close as I can. However; for you I'll do it the hard way —upside downl- 
-1 just ask you for a little silence." 


What you do here is turn the 
/ pad upside down so that the 
y signature is in the lower position 
and hold it in front of your body 
just like shown in the drawing. 
Open the felt marker and place 
the cap between your teeth. 

Hold the marker in your non¬ 
writing hand with which you 
should be holding the pad. Pass 
your writing hand several times 
over the signature and over the blank space above and begin doing an imitation of 
what you're seeing upside down. The above is really easy because being upside 
down, you don't do a signature, you just imitate some scrawlings and your idea of 
letters doesn't interfere and your own handwriting stays out of this. In this way 
you can do a passable facsimile of the signature. You'll hear them gasp. 



At the end turn the pad rightside up so they can see the signature and your 
imitation of it and there will be applause for you. 










Here's something very important. During this part of the trick your head should 
remain completely motionless. Everybody is looking at you now and you don't 
have the advantage of moving among the audience so DON'T MOVE YOUR HEAD! 
Before beginning to imitate the signature, place your head so that you can see it 
well and then lock it in this position. If the signature is too long and there is some 
part of it you can't see, then move the pad instead of moving your head. 

Once the have seen both signatures and they have applauded you, drop the pad 
on the floor, take the cap from between your teeth and recap the marker. Put it in 
your pocket. Now we come to a very delicate part. The trick is already over but 
you're still on stage with a blindfold over your eyes. You have to take this off in 
front of the audience but this isn't entertainment and can be anti-climatic. I have a 
way of doing this I feel keeps the interest of the audience. I say the following: 

"Now I need only show you that everything is in its place. The blindfold is in its 
place (take off blindfold), the tapes are in their place, the coins, you can see their 
shape through the tapes, are in their place. Now I'll take the tapes off.... very 
carefully.... There you are! I hope you have enjoyed this demonstration and I hope 
you continue enjoying this nice dinner. Thank you and good night." 

Finishing the above I bow to the audience and take my applause which most of the 
time will not be bigger than the one before (at the end of the signature bit) but 
this is because people will be still a little confused and baffled with what they have 
just seen, so don't worry about it. 

Going a little back, when you take off the blindfold you shut your eyes tightly so as 
to close the openings on the sides of your nose and put the blindfold in your 
pocket. Then, when mentioning the coins, place both your forefingers over the 
tapes where the coins are and trace their shape. This action also sticks back the 
tapes on the sides of your nose. Now, the way in which you take off the tapes is 
very important. You must always begin taking it off by lifting the extreme end of 
the wide tape and never, never by sticking your thumb under the somewhat looser 
tape at either side of your nose so as not to give away our little secret to the 
smarter members of your audience. 

Well, this is the Blindfold Trick as I perform it. When I perform it I don't say it is X- 
Ray Vision or Seeing with the Fingertips, as it has also been called. I just don't say 
anything about the supposed cause of the phenomenon, I just do it. My 
recommendation is that you do the same. 

Also there is the idea that when you do this kind of trick you have to tell the 
audience first that what you are about to do is completely natural and not due to 
supernatural causes, etc. In my opinion this is silly because this kind of useless 
patter really slows down your act. It also shows lack of modesty on your part 
because you tell people you fear they might believe you are gifted with 
supernatural powers. The most intelligent members of your audience will 
instinctively know that if you had some kind of power you wouldn't be performing 
these things to pay your rent. In regards to the least intelligent, you can just 




forget about them because if they want to believe you are a gifted mortal, nothing 
you can say will make them think otherwise. 

One last warning I almost forgot: You should never touch the tapes when they are 
stuck over your eyes. The only exception is the emergency case when you can't 
see and in this case, this action is covert and so, the audience isn't supposed to 
see it. I repeat, never touch the tapes over your eyes. 

There have been some writings on this trick where the authors have described 
many demonstrations with other objects such as identifying colored ribbons or 
balls, filling glasses of water and such. My recommendation is: don't bother with 
any of this. You don't need to carry any more props and set up a table just to hold 
them. 

Also, some authors and some other artists who perform this do not leave the stage 
area but instead collect (or have someone collect) several objects on a tray or 
such and then they are brought on stage where the performer describes them. 
Sometimes I have had to do this because it was impossible to go into the audience 
(too high a stage without stairs in front). I can tell you this is much, much weaker 
this way. You can try it yourself and you'll be convinced with my way, which is 
going into the audience. When you describe the first one or two objects, many 
people take out harder or stranger objects just to test you and this is what makes 
this trick sensational. When you collect several objects at the beginning, that's it. 
You are stuck with what you got and you'll get very common objects, I assure you. 
Just perform my routine as I have taught you in these pages and you'll have a 
great trick in your repertoire. 

Before I did this trick I just had a "nice" act. Since I began doing it as a finale, I 
have something they talk about and remember me by. I have noticed a great 
increase in contracts and personal fame in my area of work and with agents since I 
began doing this so please give it a try as it's not difficult. You'll never regret it. 

Magically yours, 

Marko 


Note: I write the following a couple of months after finishing the manuscript. After 
putting it on paper I began using regularly the idea explained here which I only 
used when I heard somebody say that I could see. I reasoned that most of the 
time nobody said this but a lot of people would surely be thinking it! How else 
could I do what I was doing? So now, after the third object I stop and say: 

"At this moment in the demonstration , many people think that somehow I can see. 
I'll take off the blindfold and I'll ask the person nearest to me to examine my face 
and see the condition of the tapes and coins. There! Please check them! See? They 
are stuck firmly to my face! Press them with your fingers. See that there is no way 
I could possibly see with all this in front of my eyes. I'll ask any skeptic to come 





and check. Are you satisfied? OK Please put the blindfold over my eyes again." 

By doing this, you jump ahead of them and destroy the only theory they might 
have in regards to the working of the effect. Since I began using this on a regular 
basis, I've noticed a greater reaction with the next objects until the finale of the 
routine. 

I told you before I don't believe in psychic powers and such. I would like to add 
that I also respect the right of others to believe and since I'm no crusader either, 
almost never will I express my views in this matter in front of spectators during or 
after a show. I don't like to knock psychic phenomena, fortune telling, etc. There is 
nothing to gain by doing it. 

In the above paragraph I said that I almost never will express my views on this in 
front of spectators. I have done it a couple of times. Both have been TV shows to 
which I have been called as "expert" in trickery and as an skeptic. I saw a good 
reason to appear in those programs and argue against other panel members. This 
reason was the amount of personal publicity I got from these programs since I was 
asked to do some demonstrations. This is a valid and honest reason since I just 
expressed my true beliefs and didn't lie or misrepresent anything. 

I must say that both shows have been beneficial to me, specially the first one 
which gave me a great break for other TV shows here in Spain. I should warn you, 
however, that its not easy to appear in one of these debates and make good since 
so many people believe in psychic phenomena and they will naturally oppose you. 
In fact, I've seen magicians (and skeptic scientists) give a very sad image in this 
type of TV debate. In my case I knew this from observation and had the time to 
prepare for it with a great dose of charm, frankness, innocence, and some very 
effective mental tricks. Also, I was lucky enough to be attacked verbally on camera 
by one of the psychics so everything that I did later was just in self defense (I 
crushed him!). From that moment on the show was mine. 

I just wanted to tell you this so you know how I behave in front of people in this 
matter in case you gain fame using the blindfold trick and find yourself in this type 
of situation. 

I'm not bragging when I say this routine of mine is sensational. Just to show you, 
a couple of weeks ago I performed in a magic gala show with 8 other magic acts. 
The clipping above is from that show. I get 6 lines at the end of the article, 5 lines 
at the beginning (not shown) and the two small columns you see in the clipping. 
The title says more or less: "Marko, the Main Course of the Evening". All of this I 
got because of the Eyeless Vision Routine you have just read. In the article, the 
journalist reviews at length the Eyeless Vision Routine which shows he 
remembered clearly all details. You'll agree this rarely occurs. I'll translate a few 
lines for you from the Catalan language: 




_ LATORNA_ 
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"The. magician offered an act in which he combined humor and comedy with 

serious magic which left everybody dumbfounded. The instant disappearance of a 
cage with a bird inside or the rope that was cut in three and put together again 
were just the preamble to the real performance of the magician. 

"Two audience members covered Marko's eyes with coins held with adhesive tape. 
On top, a blindfold examined beforehand by several spectators, eliminated any 
possibility of vision.... the magician was taken to various spectators whom showed 
him the most original objects from a make-up case to a bottle opener. Marko, 
without touching any of them, told the audience the material they were made of, 
what shape and color they had, what they were used for and finally he identified 
the object. 

"Only during one moment it seemed that the magician was giving up without being 
able to say anything about an object. But Marko didn't disappoint the audience. A 
moment later he not only revealed that the object was a telephone but he also 
described the man holding it. 

"And the grand finale came when, without uncovering his eyes, he perfectly 
duplicated the signature of an spectator chosen by chance." 



































So, you see, the journalist who wrote this remembered everything and the Eyeless 
Vision clearly impressed him. Also, the combination of "normal" magic tricks with 
this one didn't seem to bother him much. All the time he refers to me as "the 
magician", which is exactly what I want (not "the mentalist" or "the mindreader" 
or anything of that sort). I reproduce this not as an ego trip but to show you what 
can be gained by performing this trick. 


The End 
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The Haunted Hat 

By Professor Hoffmann 


I had taken my evening repast, 
after my customary modest 
fashion, at the Hotel Benvenuto, a 
cosy little Italian restaurant in 
Soho. Lest the fact that I had been 
dining should, in sceptical minds, 
tend to cast a doubt upon the strict 
accuracy of the strange story 
which follows, I hasten to add that 
my potations had been limited to a 
flask of Chianti and a cup of black 


I lighted a cigar and started to walk home. I should here 
mention that I am a bachelor, and occupy the drawing-room 
floor of a house not far from Euston Square. I had not gone 
many yards when my ears were assailed by a sound, faint but 
distinct, of hand-clapping. I was at the moment passing a 
theatre, and I imagined the sound to be the applause of the 
audience. I wondered, in a careless way, how it was that I had 
never heard it in the same spot before; but I concluded that it 
must be owing to some difference in the direction of the 
wind. Strange to say, however, after an interval of silence, the 
sound again became audible when I was not near any place 
whence it was likely to have proceeded. I know how easily a 
highly strung intellect like mine may be upset, and I began to 
feel a little bit nervous. Fortunately, almost at the same 
moment, I chanced to meet a medical friend. I described to 
him my curious sensations. 'Liver, dear boy,' he said; 'liver, 
without a doubt. Take a blue pill to-night and a seidlitz 
powder in the morning, and you'll be as right as a trivet.' 

I thanked him; and chancing soon afterwards to pass a 
chemist's shop, I went in and purchased the prescribed 
remedies, after which I resumed my walk home and reached 
my 'diggings' without further adventure. In my sitting room is 
an early Victorian piece of furniture called, I believe, a 
chiffonier, surmounted by a bust of Mr. Chamberlain. I laid 



coffee. 




my hat beside the bust, and filling my pipe, sat down to read 
a magazine. I was half-way through an interesting article 
when the clock began to strike. I looked up, uncertain 
whether it was ten or eleven. As I did so I became conscious 
of a strange phenomenon. My hat, which I had placed crown 
downwards on the chiffonier, now surmounted Mr. 
Chamberlain's head. It was tilted on one side in a most 
unstatesman-like manner, and an eyeglass, which I had never 
noticed before, was stuck in the right eye of the figure. Even 
the expression of the bust was changed. In its normal 
condition it represented a grave and dignified personage, as 
one might picture Mr. Chamberlain when expounding the 
advantages of reciprocity; but under his present aspect one 
would rather have expected from him a comic song or a 
smoking-room story. Such a libel upon a distinguished 
statesman was not to be tolerated for a moment. I hastily got 
up and removed the hat and eyeglass, when the bust reverted 
to its ordinary expression. As I did so, the mysterious 
handclapping again sounded in my ears. 

Once more I trembled for my intellect; till I recalled my 
medical friend’s diagnosis, when I began to feel equally 
anxious about my liver. Whichever it was, it was clear that I 
was in a bad way. There was only one thing to be done, and I 
did it. I went to bed. 

On entering my sitting-room the next morning I instinctively 
glanced at the bust of Mr. Chamberlain. It wore its normal 
expression of calm cocksureness, not in the least like the 
'won't-go-home-till-moming' air it had borne the previous 
evening, and beside it rested my hat just as I had placed it 
overnight. I breakfasted in usual course, and started for my 
office in Lincoln's Inn. I ought to have mentioned that I am a 
solicitor. The firm is Bramwell and Browne. Bramwell is the 
senior partner, and I am Browne. 

On arriving I sat down at my table and began to open my 
letters. I had been thus occupied for about half-an-hour when 
the office boy came in with a fresh batch. He looked at me 
with a curious expression, as if amused at something, and as 
soon as he gat outside the door I heard a sound of smothered 
laughter. A few minutes later another clerk came in. I noticed 
on his face the same expression of suppressed amusement, 



and again heard a choking sound when he got outside the 
door. I looked carefully around in search of anything to 
account for their conduct, but in vain. Shortly afterwards my 
partner came in. He too looked at me in a curious way. 

'Going out?’ he enquired. 'No,' I replied; 'not at present.' 'Then 
why have you got your hat on, and why are you wearing it in 
such an extraordinary way?' I put my hands to my head. I 
found that my hat, which I imagined I had taken off as usual 
on entering, was still on my head, but tilted backwards in a 
manner which quite accounted for the frivolous behaviour of 
our underlings. 'I—urn—it slipped my memory,' I said, and 
taking off the hat, placed it on the table beside me. Again I 
heard the sound of faint applause. I glanced at my partner to 
see if he too heard it, but he made no sign. 

The morning passed without further incident till after lunch, 
when I arranged to meet my broker at the Bank of England in 
order to execute a transfer of stock. On arriving at the Bank I 
placed my hat on the counter beside me while I wrote my 
signature. There was certainly nothing in it when I laid it 
down; but when I took it up again to replace it a grim-looking 
cannonball rolled out of it. Stock Exchange men are 
proverbially fond of practical jokes, and I glanced savagely at 
my broker, with the idea that he was somehow responsible 
for the phenomenon. His astonished expression, however, 
satisfied me that he was innocent; and the clerks behind the 
counter looked equally surprised, not to say alarmed. The 
situation was most embarrassing. The thing had unmistakably 
come out of my hat, and there was nothing for it but to 
account for its presence as best I could. I endeavoured to 
appear unconcerned, but it was a poor attempt. "I didn't 
intend to show you that,' I stammered. 'It's a little scientific 
experiment of mine; an invention that may—er—have money 
in it. I am taking it to my patent agent.' 

I could see that no one believed me, and feeling, and I have 
no doubt looking, like a detected criminal, I picked up the 
wretched object and put it in my brief bag, after which I 
hastily said 'good morning.' If I may judge by the expression 
of the faces around me, the general idea was that I had 
accidentaly exhibited an infernal machine; and I have little 
doubt that it was only my known personality and my hitherto 
blameless character that preserved me from arrest on the spot. 



As it was, I have a conviction that I was 'shadowed' all the 
way back to the office by one of the Bank detectives. As I left 
the building I once more heard the strange sound of hand¬ 
clapping which had so worried me on previous occasions. 

I went straight back to my office. On the landing outside the 
door is a wooden receptacle, half bin, half cellar, which 
serves to contain our coal-supply. I lifted the flap, and taking 
the cannon-ball out of my bag, dropped it in among the coals, 
only too pleased to be rid of it. 

I hung my hat on its usual peg in the lobby, and tried to settle 
down to my work. In the course of the afternoon I had 
occasion to send a document to our law stationers to be 
copied, and took it into the outer office for that purpose. I 
perceived at once that there was some disturbing element, for 
the clerks appeared to be attending to anything rather than 
their work. 'What’s going on here?’ I said sternly. 'Please, sir,’ 
replied the shorthand clerk, ’it’s the rabbit.' 'Rabbit! What 
rabbit?’ 'We thought it was yours, sir.’ 'Mine What do you 
mean?’ ’It came out of your hat, sir,’ said another. 'The hat fell 
off the peg, and the rabbit came out of it.’ 

In view of my recent experience, the statement did not appear 
so incredible as it would otherwise have done, and as he 
spoke I perceived that a small rabbit was dodging about 
among the legs of the office stools. This time, however, I 
could safely disclaim responsibility. 'It seems to me, 
gentlemen,’ I said, 'that some one is playing practical jokes. I 
won't inquire who it is’ (I knew I had better not), 'but if it 
occurs again I shall deal with the matter very severely.’ 

I returned to my own room and proceeded with my work as 
best I could. From the subdued chuckles which I heard in the 
outer office at intervals, I fear that the rabbit interfered a 
good deal with the serious business of the afternoon, and I 
was not sorry when office hours were over and the clercks 
dispersed to their respective homes. 

I had arranged to dine with a friend at his club. I was half- 
inclined to confide in him, and take his opinion on my 
singular experiences; but I felt that it wouldn't do. M'Brayne 



is the sort of man who prides himself on the very thing he 
believes. I felt that if I told him my story he would set me 
down as either a liar or a lunatic, possibly both. My mind, 
however, kept recurring to the subject during dinner; and my 
host chaffed me more than once about my absent- 
mindedness. Towards the close of the meal a terrible thought 
struck me. What if the object which I had taken to be a mere 
cannon-ball contained some violent explosive? And, good 
heavens! I had deposited it in our own coal-bin. I felt a 
horrible presentiment that the good lady who looks after our 
office would chose that particular 'lump' the very next 
morning to place on one of the fires; in which case not only 
might she blow herself up, but one side of New Square might 
be ruins, and whole pages of the Law List out of date by 
reason of the untimely death of the rising barristers and 
eminent solicitors whose names had hitherto adorned them. 

And if the wretched thing did go off I should be held 
responsible. Not only my stockbroker, but sundry Bank of 
England clerks, equal in general credibility to bishops, had 
seen it in my possession and heard my lame account of it. 

The possibility was not to be tolerated for a moment. By 
hook or by crook I must regain possession of that cannonball 
or bombshell, or whatever it might prove to be. 

I took a hasty leave of my host (who did not seem pleased at 
my sudden departure) and made my way back to Lincoln's 
Inn. I had never been there at night before, and I had an 
uneasy consciousness that the porters eyed me with 
suspicion. I didn't wonder at it, for I felt like a burglar; 
indeed, a real burglar would probably have been much more 
at his ease. I proceeded to our staircase, The stairs creaked as 
they never creak in the daytime, but in due course I reached 
our landing. To my great discomfiture, it was in all but 
darkness. There was a feeble gas-jet on the floor below and 
one on the landing above, but none on ours. I lifted the lid of 
the coal-bin, and by the aid of a wax-match peered into its 
grimy recesses. The object of my search had apparently 
rolled into some remote corner, for I could not see it. I draw a 
veil over the difficulties of my search; no description could 
possibly do them justice. Suffice it to say that after actually 
getting into that coal-bin, burning the best part of a box of 
matches, and ruining a nearly new pair of trousers, I secured 



that wretched ball, and returned it, with infinite precaution, to 
my brief bag It looked harmless enough; but I dared not take 
any chances. What was I to do with it? 

After a little reflection I decided for Waterloo Bridge, and I 
hastened in that direction. Watching my opportunity, I 
opened the bag, took out the cannon-ball and dropped it into 
the stream below. 'Thank goodness! that’s done with,' I 
soliloquised as I heard the splash. 

No one appeared to have observed my strange proceedings, 
and I made the best of my way home, accompanied by the 
faint ripple of applause in my ears, which by this time I was 
beginning to be almost accustomed to. 

I slunk into my rooms, fortunately without attracting 
observation, and set to work to remove the grimy traces of 
my night's adventures. I glanced at Mr. Chamberlain, half 
expecting a renewal of the previous evening's frivolity. It 
seemed to me that there was a sort of twinkle in his plaster 
eye, as if he were aware of and enjoyed my recent 
experiences, but there was no other manifestation. The 
following day was Saturday. The morning passed without 
any abnormal occurrence, and in the afternoon I took 
advantage of the customary half-holiday to pay a visit to a 
lady whom I hope shortly to make Mrs. Browne. My fiancee 
resides with an elderly aunt, of strict Presbyterian principles 
and by no means easy to get on with. Miss MacTaggart holds 
permanently the opinion which King David expressed in a 
hasty moment, that all men are liars. Indeed, she goes further 
than David in her poor opinion of the male sex, who, 
according to her, are, with very few exceptions, gamblers, 
whisky-bibbers, and general evil livers. I had had 
considerable difficulty in persuading her that my moral 
character was a little above the very low average. I think the 
point which told most in my favour was the fact that I am one 
of the very few men who do not play bridge. Indeed, I very 
rarely touch a card at all, my favourite recreations being golf 
and chess, to neither of which she could find any serious 
objection. She happened, to my secret satisfaction, to be out 
driving on the occasion of my visit, and as I gathered that her 
return was expected at five o'clock, I mentally resolved to 
make my adieux ten minutes earlier. 



The time passed only too quickly. Several times in the course 
of the afternoon I had been on the point of confiding to Ethel 
my strange experiences of the previous day; but the fear of 
being disbelieved prevented me, and when I rose to go my 
tale was still untold. But my lack of moral courage brought a 
heavy punishment. I had brought my hat with me into the 
drawing-room, and placed it on a chair. When I took it up 
again to go, it struck me as being unusually heavy. Glancing 
down into it, I perceived that it was nearly filled by 
something or other loosely wrapped in a red cotton 
handkerchief with white spots. 'Good heavens !’ I exclaimed, 
as I realised that I was in for some new embarrassment. 'What 
in the world have you got in your hat?, said my lady-love. 
"Pon my word, I don't know,' I said desperately. 'There was 
nothing in it when I came in, I'll take my'—I was going to say 
'oath,' but professional instinct made me substitute ’affidavit.’ 
'You surely don't mean to suggest that anything has been put 
into it since? No one has come into the room but the 
parlourmaid, and I'm sure she never went near your hat.’ 

Ethel's logic was unanswerable. Nothing could possibly have 
got into my hat, and yet something had certainly done so. 'We 
will see what it is, at any rate,' I said, assuming a confidence I 
was far from feeling. I untied the handkerchief. It was full of 
playing-cards, not in separate packs, but a mixed lot of all 
sorts and patterns, some of them fairly new, but the greater 
part more or less soiled and clog-eared. 'Oh Arthur!' 
exclaimed Ethel in tones of horror; 'and I thought you never 
played cards.' 'Nor do I; and if I did, you surely don't suppose 
I would use such a grubby lot as these?’ 'Then why,’ she 
sobbed—' why do you carry them in your hat?' I tried to 
explain that I had nothing to do with the matter—that various 
supernatural things happened to me without any volition of 
mine. Naturally, she didn't believe it. Her faith in me was 
shattered, and my attempts at exculpating myself only made 
the matter worse. 'Oh, never mind all that!' she said 
impatiently. 'Please put away the wretched things, and get 
away before Aunt Priscilla comes home, or it will be all over. 
I shall never be allowed to speak to you again.’ 

I felt that for the time there was nothing else to be done, and I 
forthwith began to stow away the cards again. They had been 



packed, I suppose, with some amount of system; for in my 
haste, and in their now more scattered condition, I found it 
impossible to get them back into the handkerchief. I filled 
every available pocket. My garments were distended in every 
direction by objectionable bulges. At last I succeeded in 
reducing the remainder to such a quantity as would just go 
into the handkerchief; but here further difficulty presented 
itself. Nothing would induce the package thus made to go 
again into the hat; and I had finally to take my leave (happily 
just in time to escape Aunt Priscilla), carrying the distended 
handkerchief in my hand, as a navvy carries his dinner. And 
this in one of the most fashionable squares of the West End. 

Luckily, there was a hansom in sight. I hailed it, keeping my 
objectionable parcel well behind me and jumped in, stowing 
my burden under the seat. I was about to tell the man to drive 
me home, when a happy thought struck me. I would make 
him a present (without his knowledge) of the pocket- 
handkerchief and its contents. I accordingly told him to drive 
me to Gower Street Station. When I reached it I got out 
hurriedly, leaving the parcel behind me, gave him a liberal 
fare, and took a return ticket for Moorgate. I jumped into an 
empty compartment, and as soon as the train had started, 
opened the window and began to clear my pockets of their 
objectionable contents. There were paragraphs in the papers 
the next day mentioning the curious fact that the permanent 
way from Gower Street to Moorgate had been found strewn 
with playing cards, and propounding various theories, all 
equally wide of the mark, to account for the extraordinary 
phenomenon. But I did not contradict them. 

Having completed my task, I started homeward, 
congratulating myself on having made a clean sweep of my 
encumbrances. But I reckoned without my host, or rather 
without my cabman. A hansom was standing before my door. 
It appeared that the Jehu knew me by sight, having driven me 
home once or twice from a theatre. Having found the parcel 
under the seat, he had come, with inconvenient honesty, to 
restore it to me. With a smile upon my countenance but 
imprecations in my heart, I gave him a liberal reward for his 
trouble, with a further allowance for the hour or so which he 
had lost in waiting for my arrival. 



Fortunately there was a fire in my grate, and as soon as I had 
got fairly into my rooms and closed the door I set to work to 
burn those detestable cards. I could not have believed that it 
would be so difficult a task. The more I burnt the more there 
seemed to be left, and the smell was atrocious. Half-way 
through the operation there was an agitated knock at the door, 
and my landlady rushed in, carrying a pail of water. She 
justified her sudden entrance by a tremendous sniff, and the 
remark that she 'reely thought the ’ouse was afire.’ ’It is all 
right, Mrs. Jenkins,’ I explained, ’ I am merely burning some- 
some papers.’ Unluckily, that villainous red handkerchief lay 
open on the hearth-rug. It still contained a goodly quantity of 
cards. Some were scattered over the carpet, and others in 
various stages of combustion choked the fire-place. 'An a 
very noble thing on your part, if you’ll excuse me sayin’ so, 
Mr. Browne. I 'ope an’ trust you’re a-givin’ of ’em up for 
good, an’ I only wish all young men ’ad the moral kerridge to 
do the same. If my poor ’usband’— But I had already heard, on 
various occasions, of the weaknesses of the late Mr. Jenkins, 
and I had no inclination that he should be further utilised to 
point a moral at my expense. I cut her short. 'You are quite 
mistaken. Mrs. Jenkins,’ I said. ’These cards do not belong to 
me. I am destroying them for—for quite a different reason.’ 
’Then you're a-takin’ temptation out of the way of some other 
young feller, an’ I call it very noble; very noble on your part. 

I do, sir, indeed.' 

This was the last straw. It is bad enough to be suspected of a 
vice of which you are not guilty, but to be credited in a 
grandmotherly sort of way with a virtue to which you have 
no claim is even more exasperating. 'Thank you,' I said. ’Now 
that you have satisfied yourself that there is no danger of fire, 
perhaps you will kindly leave me to my occupation. When I 
want anything I will ring.' 

The good lady took up her pail. 'Ho, certainly!' she said, and 
left the room with an even louder sniff than that with which 
she had entered it. I returned to my abominable task. I could 
almost have imagined that those cards and that handkerchief 
had been chemically rendered incombustible. But 'they were 
at last reduced to ashes, and after a very necessary wash I was 
free to go to my dinner. I wavered between the Trocadero and 
the Benvenuto, but finally decided for the latter. 



I was just looking over the carte when the head waiter 
approached me,'You were here the evening before last, Mr. 
Browne. I suppose you didn't happen by mistake to take away 
another gent's hat?' 'Certainly not, to my knowledge. But the 
point is easily settled. Mine is a Lincoln and Bennett.' I took 
it down from the peg to show the makers' name. When I 
glanced into the crown, however, I perceived, to my surprise, 
that no name was visible. The spot where it should have been 
seen was occupied by a medallion representing the head of a 
demon or satyr wearing a cheerful grin, as if he were 
chuckling over the mistake that had been made. 'You are 
right; this is certainly not my own hat, though until this 
moment I had not noticed the difference. Who is the owner of 
this one?' 'Rather a distinguished party in his way, sir. It 
belongs to Herr Blitzen, the conjurer, who is performing at 
the Empire, and this is the hat he uses in his famous trick of 
the Chapeau du Diable. To my mind, one tall hat's very much 
like another; but he don't seem to think so. I am told he has 
had to cut out the trick for the last two nights for lack of this 
particular hat, and he's been in five times to know if we had 
any tidings of it. I can't see anything very special about it 
myself '—and he turned it over in his hand—'but he says he 
wouldn't part with it for a hundred pounds. Ah! here he is.' 

As he spoke a gentleman entered, whom I remembered to 
have seen seated near me on the occasion of my last visit. He 
was unmistakably a foreigner, presumably a German Jew. He 
was very dark, with an aquiline nose and unusually piercing 
eyes. His most noteworthy features, however, were the 
eyebrows, which, either by nature or art, were bent upwards 
at their outer ends. The ends of his moustache were bent 
upwards in the same manner, the combination giving him a 
Mephistophelean expression singularly appropriate to the 
nature of his profession. He caught sight of the hat in the 
waiter's hands, and seemed to know instinctively that it was 
his lost property. He almost rushed towards us. 'Aha! you 
find my hat?' 'Yes, sir,' said the waiter, 'this gentlemen had 
took it by mistake.' Herr Blitzen bowed politely to me, and 
took the hat from the waiter's hands. 'I am much glad to find 
him once again;' and he smoothed it tenderly with his sleeve. 

'I hope he give you no trouble, sare.' 'Oh dear, no,' I said. 'It's 
no trouble at all, so far as I am concerned. The fault was 



mine. I am only sorry to have inconvenienced you by my 
mistake.' 

He handed me back my own hat with another polite bow, and 
we sat down at different tables to our dinners. But half-way 
through my meal a startling idea struck me. When the 
magician expressed his hope that I had had no trouble with 
the hat, I had taken the remark to apply to the mere fact of the 
exchange, but I now perceived that it was capable of quite a 
different interpretation. Why, I had had nothing but trouble 
ever since it had been in my possession, and I now began to 
realise that that wretched hat, and nothing else, had been the 
cause of all my embarrassments. The mysterious sound of 
hand-clapping which had so worried me at intervals was 
doubtless its way of congratulating itself on the successful 
accomplishment of some new act of villainy. 

I took a sudden resolve. As soon as I had finished my dinner I 
went round to the Empire Theatre and secured a stall to 
witness Herr Blitzen's performance. In due time his 'turn' 
came. He did sundry wonderful things, which, however, I 
have seen equalled by other conjurers. But at last came his 
special feat, the much advertised Chapeau du Diable, and that 
was truly a marvel. Exhibiting a hat—the hat—he showed it 
empty, handing it round that there should be no mistake 
about its being so. Then, for some twenty minutes, he 
proceeded to take various articles from it. He began with such 
small matters as flowers, cards, and ribbons; but these were 
merely introductory. Soon, in rapid succession, came cannon¬ 
balls, rabbits, clocks, bird-cages, ladies' hats, lighted lanterns, 
and even soda-water tumblers and champagne bottles, till at 
the finish he had completely filled all the chairs and tables on 
the stage. 

I heard two men behind me explaining to each other 'how it 
was done:’ how the articles to be produced are stowed in the 
performer's pockets, and up his sleeves, and inside his collar, 
and down his back, and in all sorts of possible and impossible 
places, and how 'the quickness of the hand deceives the eye;’ 
how the wizard puts them in the hat when you are not 
looking, and takes them out when you are; and so on. 


But I smile at such childish explanations. I know better! I 




have worn that hat! 
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Preface 


III Next I Previous I Contents III 

THE present volume closes the series of works on the entertaining classes 
which I contemplated when writing Circus Life and Circus Celebrities, the 
greater part of which was written before The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs was commenced, though the publication of the latter work 
preceded that of the former. In embracing within the present volume the 
lives of the conjurors of every period and every country, while the record of 
shows and showmen is confined to London and the suburban districts, 
(which may now be said to embrace a circle of twenty miles across.) and 
that of circuses is limited to the United Kingdom, with a glance across the 
Atlantic, I have been influenced by considerations arising from the nature of 
the subjects, and concerning which it seems desirable to say a few words on 
the present occasion. 

Modern conjuring receives so much illustration and elucidation from the 
similar exhibitions of antiquity and the middle ages that a relation of the 
lives and feats of conjurors, commencing with Neve, would have not only 
been as imperfect a record as was presented by Godwin, but have been 
deficient of the interest which is imparted to the subject by the light thrown 
upon the marvels exhibited by conjurors of our own day by the knowledge 
of those performed by the magicians of the ancient and medieval worlds. 

For this reason, I have given the present work a more comprehensive 
character, in respect of time and place, than I gave its predecessors in the 
series, feeling confident that this mode of treating the subject will commend 
it to the approval both of the conjuring fraternity and the thousands whom 
they entertain. 

It will be obvious, I think, that this method could not be adopted in relating 
the history of fairs, and of the shows of all kinds which attend, them. Fairs 
and their amusements, from Seville to Nijni-Novgorod, and from St. 
Petersburg to Giurgevo, would have required several volumes for their 
description; and another reason for the non-production of a work so 
comprehensive was furnished by the impracticability of giving it European 
scope on the plan required for a description of the shows that excited the 
wonder or the risibility of the fair-goers of past centuries. Materials exist for 
the history of very few even of the British fairs, while the fairs formerly 
held in and around the metropolis may be regarded as fairly representative 
of the whole of them. 














































These considerations, and the limitation of my record of shows and 
showmen to those who attended the old London fairs, are a sufficient 
answer to the critics who reminded me that the fairs of Bristol and Glasgow 
had escaped my observation,—that I had not mentioned David Prince Miller,- 
-that I had forgotten Barnum when stating that no showman had ever 
published his memoirs, etc. In the treatment of circuses they did not operate, 
because the circuses in existence at any one period between the Channel and 
the Grampians may be counted on the fingers; while the number of 
equestrian companies that have at any time been temporarily located in the 
metropolis is so much smaller that the subject could not be satisfactorily 
treated within limits more contracted than the British shores.Fewer 
omissions will, I think, be found in the present work than in its immediate 
predecessor, in which, as I did not aim at being the Geneste of 
equestrianism, it was unnecessary to record the name of every rider, acrobat, 
gymnast, etc., who ever performed in the arena of a circus. Even in that 
work, however, the critics have instanced only Keller, the exhibitor of poses 
plastiques, whom my researches have failed to discover in a circus. David 
Prince Miller they will find in his proper place, though he did not figure 
among the showmen at fairs which he never professionally attended. 

I have said nothing concerning the manners and habits of conjurors, simply 
because there is nothing to be said. There are so few conjurors, as compared 
with circus performers, or members of the theatrical profession, that they do 
not contract those peculiarities of manner, language, and dress by which 
individuals of other classes of entertainers may almost invariably be 
distinguished. Performing singly, and each being (except occasionally in 
London or Paris) the only conjuror in the town in which he is temporarily 
located, they have few opportunities of association, and those peculiarities 
which are the product of gregariousness are, in consequence, not developed. 
The conjuror, again, is very seldom trained to the profession from his youth, 
as the majority of circus artistes, and not a few members of the theatrical 
profession are; and this being the case, as it has been with all the most 
eminent performers of legerdemain, they carry into the profession the habits 
and manners of the section of society in which they have been born. With 
this remark, I commit the following pages to the judgment of the public, 
trusting that their readers will find them as interesting as the entertainments 
which they chronicle. 


T. FROST. 

Long Ditton, 
May 24th, 1875. 
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Chapter I 


III Next I Previous I Contents III 

Beginnings of the Black Art—Who the First Conjurors were—Apparitions 
of the Pagan Deities—Religious Mysteries of the Ancient World—How the 
Phantasms were Produced—Ancient Magic Mirrors—Corruption and 

Abolition of the Mysteries. 

THE investigation of the early history of the wonder-creating arts which 
have received the names of necromancy and magic carries us back to the 
infancy of science. That the priests of the old world should have been the 
first to exhibit those marvels which in modern times have become an ever- 
popular amusement need not surprise us, since they alone, in the earliest 
ages, possessed the scientific knowledge and skill which were required for 
their production. As Egypt was the cradle of the sciences, so it is in Egypt 
that we find the first instances of the practice of the arts by which the senses 
of the observer have been, from time immemorial, deluded and imposed 
upon. 

That the practitioners of magic had attained a high degree of skill as early as 
the epoch of the Pharaohs is shown by the Biblical account of the wonders 
which they were able to display in competition with Aaron. We read in that 
remarkable narrative that "Aaron cast down his rod before Pharaoh, and 
before his servants, and it became a serpent. Then Pharaoh called the wise 
men and the sorcerers: now the magicians of Egypt, they also did in like 
manner with their enchantments. For they cast down every man his rod, and 
they became serpents: but Aaron's rod swallowed up their rods." The trial of 
skill between the Hebrew and the Egyptian magicians was well contested at 
the outset, and in its progress must have been one of intense and growing 
interest to the people of both nationalities. When Aaron touched the water 
of the Nile with his rod, and the river became blood, "the magicians of 
Egypt did so with their enchantments and when the Hebrew priest waved his 
wand over the waters of the land and evoked a plague of frogs, "the 
magicians did so with their enchantments, and brought up frogs upon the 
land of Egypt." But they failed in their attempt to produce lice upon man 
and beast, and thereupon abandoned the contest. 


The necromancers of the race of Israel became, at a later period, as well 
acquainted with the means of producing optical delusions as those of the 

































heathen nations around them. The story of the raising of the spirit of Samuel 
by the witch of Endor, at the command of Saul, corresponds remarkably 
with the similar accounts of such apparitions preserved by Jamblichus. The 
witch saw "gods ascending out of the earth," and added, "An old man 
cometh up, and he is covered with a mantle." The chronicler evidently a 
firm believer in the supernatural character of the apparition, does not throw 
the faintest scintillation of light upon the modus operandi; but some 
illumination may be gained by comparing the vision with the similar 
appearances produced by the priests and magicians of the pagan world. 

Pliny mentions that, in the temple of Herakles at Tyre, there was a pedestal 
made of a consecrated stone, "from which the gods rose." Asklepius was 
often exhibited to his worshippers, in his temple at Ephesus, in a similar 
manner; and the temple at Enguinum, in Sicily, was another place equally 
celebrated for such visions or apparitions, by which the senses of the people 
were deluded and their minds subjected to priestly influence. Jamblichus 
informs us that the ancient magicians caused the gods to appear among the 
vapours disengaged by fire; and the sorcerer Maximus made the statue of 
Hecate laugh, while in the midst of the smoke of burning incense. We shall 
find smoke and vapour in the records of similar manifestations down to our 
own time. 

Imperfect as are the accounts of these apparitions which have been 
preserved we can trace in them the elements of an optical illusion. Their 
character is so admirably depicted in a passage of Damascius, quoted by M. 
Salverte, that there is no difficulty in determining the means by which they 
were produced. "In a manifestation which ought not to be revealed," he 
says, "there appeared on the wall of the temple a mass of light, which at first 
seemed to be very remote; it transformed itself, in coming nearer, into a face 
evidently divine and supernatural, of a severe aspect, but mixed with 
gentleness, and extremely beautiful. According to the institutions of a 
mysterious religion, the Alexandrians honoured it as Osiris and Adonis." 
Whether the magic lantern was known to the ancients is uncertain, the 
invention of that instrument being involved in doubt; but to some appliance 
of the kind this account evidently points. 

The most remarkable exhibitions of this kind were given, however, in 
connection with the secret rites which were called mysteries, because they 
were reserved for the more virtuous and intelligent of the people, and could 
not be participated in without a solemn initiation and an engagement to 
secrecy. Except in Egypt, where the priests were philosophers, and taught in 
the latter capacity, to those at least who were mentally capacitated to receive 
and appreciate them, doctrines different to those which they instilled into 
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the masses, the mysteries were under the direction of the State, represented 
in those of Eleusis by the basileus, who presided over their celebration, the 
priests filling only subordinate offices, and having no share in the direction 
of the rites and spectacles. This circumstance, together with their institution 
by the great legislators, the antagonism to the popular creed of the secrets 
revealed in them, and the countenance which they received from 
philosophers who rejected that creed, show that the mysteries were designed 
as a counterpoise to sacerdotal influence. 

It appears from passages of the ancient works in which the mysteries are 
mentioned, that great circumspection was exercised in the admission of 
aspirants, all being excluded who were not free born citizens of the State in 
which they were celebrated, and of irreproachable character. Originally, 
none but princes, generals, and the priests were admitted to the Isiac 
mysteries, unless when an exception was made in favour of some 
distinguished foreign legislator or philosopher, as in the case of Pythagoras; 
and Ezekiel says that they were celebrated in the temple at Jerusalem by 
"seventy men of the ancients of the house of Israel." During the declension 
in repute of the Eleusinian mysteries, all persons who presented themselves 
for initiation were admitted, except slaves and those whom the Greeks 
termed barbarians; but in the first ages of the institution they were limited to 
citizens of Athens and their wives. 

The mysteries were not celebrated everywhere, but only in such places as 
were especially sacred to the divinity upon whose worship they had been 
engrafted; and when the gods of one nation were adopted by another, 
according to the intercommunity of worship which prevailed in the middle 
and latter ages of paganism, the mysteries were not always adopted along 
with the public rites. The worship of Dionysus, under the name of Bacchus, 
was established in Rome long before the introduction of the mysteries 
associated with it. These seem to have been identical with those of Orpheus, 
celebrated by the Thracians. The Serapic and Isiac mysteries were 
introduced into Italy during, the middle period of the empire. 


It appears from Ezekiel (chap. 8) that the Isaic mysteries had been 
introduced at Jerusalem in the time of that prophet, whose description of 
them agrees, so far as it goes, with the accounts which have come down to 
us from the Greek writers. Plutarch tell us that the Egyptian temples "in one 
place, enlarge and extend into long wings and fair open aisles; in another 
sink into dark and secret subterranean vestries;" and Ezekiel describes the 
Isaic mysteries as being celebrated in a secret subterranean within the 
temple. Concerning these mysteries, which were the oldest of which any 
account has been preserved, and were originally celebrated only at 




















































Memphis, much information may be gathered, from the Metamorphosis of 
Apuleius, a Platonist philosopher of. the time of Severus. Whether this 
unique and curious romance was written before or after the accusation of 
sorcery against which the author so ably defended himself before the pro- 
consul of Africa is not certainly known; but the hypothesis that it was 
written afterwards receives strong support from the fact that his accusers did 
not refer to it, which, from the many passages which they might have 
quoted from it in support of the charge, they would scarcely have failed to 
have done if it had then been written. 

Apuleius stated in his defence, that he had been initiated into almost all the 
mysteries, and in the celebration of some of them had borne the most 
distinguished offices. The knowledge thus acquired is dimly shadowed forth 
in the Metamorphosis, his oath of secrecy preventing a fuller revelation. The 
hero of the story is a young man addicted to profligacy and magic, and who, 
by the use of an unguent received by mistake from the female attendant of a 
sorceress, and by which he expects to be transformed into an owl, is 
metamorphosed instead into an ass. In this form, he endures much suffering, 
but Isis, in answer to his prayers, reveals to him in a dream the means by 
which the magical transformation may be reversed. Having regained his 
proper form, he is initiated in the mysteries of Isis, and thereafter lives a 
virtuous and happy life. 

The Egyptian mysteries were the most famous until they were eclipsed by 
those of Demeter, celebrated every fourth year by the Spartans and Cretans, 
and every fifth year by the Athenians. Concerning these more is known than 
of any other of the mysteries; but they all appear to have had a considerable 
resemblance to each other, as well in the secrets revealed as in the mode of 
their revelation. When the candidates for initiation had performed the 
preliminary rites,—when they had bathed in the sea, and put on robes of 
white linen, symbolical of their repentance of their sins,—when they had 
taken the oath of secrecy.-they were ushered by night into a dark vault, 
there to await the moment when the veil should be withdrawn which policy 
had drawn around the national worship. 

Darkness was as necessary to the exhibition of the pagan mysteries as to the 
representation of the dissolving views at the Polytechnic; and it served 
besides to stimulate curiosity and inspire awe. Euripides makes Dionysus 
say, that the mysteries were celebrated by night, because there is in darkness 
a peculiar solemnity, which fills the mind with religious awe. While the 
aspirants stood in a dense throng, absorbed in curiosity, wonder, and awe, 
no sound broke the solemn stillness—no glimmer of light irradiated the 
profound gloom. All at once lightning flashed athwart the gloom, and 















































thunder rolled heavily through the subterranean chamber. The awe of the 
assembled aspirants increased to a vague terror. Again the lightning flashed, 
more vividly than before; and then all was dark again, and seemed darker 
for the momentary illumination. A pause of awe-inspiring silence 
succeeded, and then a faint light was discernible at the farther end of the 
mystic chamber. Gradually that faint glimmer increased until the wall 
seemed a curtain of light. Then the hierophant sang one of the hymns 
attributed to Orpheus, and of which only a fragment of one has been 
preserved; and upon the illuminated wall or curtain appeared that 
phantasmagorial procession of the fabled divinities of the national creed 
which is alluded to by several ancient writers. Proclus says that "the 
initiated meet many things of multiform shape's and species, which show 
the first generation "of the gods." Dion Chrysostom speaks of "a certain 
mystic dome, excelling in beauty and magnificence, where the initiated sees 
many strange sights, and hears in the same manner a multitude of voices,"— 
where darkness and light alternately affect his senses, and a thousand other 
uncommon things present themselves before him." 


Celsus gives a similar description, of the shows introduced in the Bacchic 
mysteries; and Pletho, speaking of the Mithraic mysteries, says "phantasms 
of a canine figure, and other monstrous shapes and appearances" were 
presented before the initiated. Apuleius states that the celestial and infernal 
deities all passed in review before the spectators, and that a hymn was sung 
to each by the hierophant and allusions to these spectacles may be found in 
the works of Claudian, Lucian, and Themistius. As all the divinities and 
semi-divinities of Olympus and Tartarus passed slowly before the 
wondering spectators, the chant of the hierophant informed them that all 
those stories of the gods which constituted the vulgar belief were mere 
imaginings of the poets, and proclaimed the power and glory of the One 
True God. 


That this was the teaching of the State in the mysteries is indicated by 
numerous passages in the ancient writers, as well as by the fragment of one 
of the Orpheic hymns preserved by Clemens, who says that the poet, "after 
he had opened the mysteries, and sang the whole theology of idols, recants 
all he has said and introduces truth." The hymn, in literal prose, is as 
follows:—"I will declare a secret to the initiated; but let the doors be closed 
against the profane. Attend carefully to my song, for I shall speak of 
important truths. Suffer not, therefore, the former prepossessions of your 
mind to deprive you of that happy life which the knowledge of these 
mysterious truths will procure you. But look on the Divine Nature, 
incessantly contemplate it, and govern well the mind and the heart. Go on in 
the right way, and see the Sole Ruler of the world. He is One, and of himself 

































































alone; and to that One all things owe their being. He operates through all, 
and was never seen by mortal eyes, but himself sees everything." 


As Varro observes, in a fragment preserved by Augustine, "there were many 
truths which it was not advantageous to the State should be generally 
known, and many things which, though false, it was expedient that the 
people should believe; and therefore the Greeks veiled their mysteries in the 
silence of their sacred, enclosures." Pythagoras, who was initiated in the 
mysteries of Dionysus, as well as in those of Isis, says, as quoted by 
Jamblichus, that he was taught in them the unity of the First Cause; and 
Chrysippus says, "that it is a great privilege to be admitted to the mysteries, 
wherein are delivered right and just notions concerning the gods, and which 
teach men to comprehend their nature." 

Plane and concave mirrors are supposed to have been the principal 
instruments by which the heathen gods were made to appear in the manner 
which has been described. It has been clearly shown by various writers that 
the ancients made use of mirrors of silver, steel, and an alloy of copper and 
tin, similar to those now used for reflecting specula. It is probable, from a 
passage in Pliny, that glass mirrors were made at Sidon; but it is obvious 
that, unless the objects presented to them were illuminated by a very strong 
light, the images which they gave must have, been very faint and imperfect. 
The silver mirrors, which were commonly used, and which are superior to 
those made of any other metal, were, therefore, probably those most 
generally employed by the ancient magicians. 

Aulus Gellius mentions a property of the ancient mirrors which has been a 
source of considerable perplexity to his commentators. He says that there 
were specula which gave no images of objects in some places, but recovered 
their property of reflection when placed in another. Salverte thought that 
Aulus Gellius was not sufficiently acquainted with the matter, and was 
mistaken in his hypothesis that the phenomenon depended on the place, 
instead of the position, of the mirror; but, as Sir David Brewster observes, in 
his admirable Letters on Natural Magic, "this criticism is obviously made 
with the view of supporting an opinion of his own, that the property in 
question may be analogous to the phenomenon of polarised light which, at a 
certain angle, refuses to suffer reflection from particular bodies. If this idea 
has any foundation, the mirror must have been of glass, or some other body 
not metallic; or, to speak more correctly, there must have been two such 
mirrors, so nicely adjusted not only to one another, but to the light incident 
upon each, that the effect could not possibly be produced but by a 
philosopher thoroughly acquainted with the modern discovery of the 
polarisation of light by reflection. Without seeking for so profound an 




































explanation of the phenomenon, we may readily understand how a silver 
mirror may instantly lose its reflecting power in a damp atmosphere, in 
consequence of the precipitation of moisture upon its surface, and may 
immediately recover it when transported into drier air." 

The plane mirror is one of the simplest instruments of optical illusion, and 
its use probably preceded that of the concave mirror. Its applicability to the 
purposes of the magician arises from the singular fact that, if two persons 
take up a mirror and one of them places himself as much on one side of a 
line perpendicular to the centre of it, as the other does on the other side, they 
each see each other reflected on it, but not themselves. Therefore, if an 
apartment be divided by two partitions placed at right angles to each other, 
and a person stand on one side of one partition, and look through an opening 
in the partition facing him, at about five feet from the floor, at a mirror 
placed behind it, at an angle of forty-five degrees to the partition, he will see 
not himself, but any person or figure placed at the corresponding point on 
the other side of the partition which divides them. The effect of this and 
similar illusions is greatly increased when the figures exhibited are 
illuminated by a strong light, and the apartment in which the spectators 
stand is darkened. 

But, however skilfully plane mirrors may be combined, the illusions 
produced by them are less effective than those produced by the use of an 
elliptical concave mirror and a large lens, the former being so disposed that 
any object placed in one focus of the ellipse is shown in an inverted form in 
the other focus. If the apparatus is properly adjusted, the image appears to 
be suspended in the air, so that, the figure and the mirror being concealed 
from the spectators, the effect must, appear almost supernatural. To effect 
this illusion, the figure is placed before the mirror, on a level with its lower 
edge, and a diminished and inverted image being produced in the other 
focus, a large lens is placed between this image and the transparent screen 
or curtain upon which the image is to be shown in the natural position. If the 
figure is to be exhibited of the natural size, the lens should magnify the 
image in the same proportion as the mirror diminishes the figure. 

Sir David Brewster observes, in the work before quoted, that "those who 
have studied the effects of concave mirrors of a small size, and without the 
precautions necessary to ensure deception, cannot form any idea of the 
effect produced by this class of optical apparitions. When the instruments of 
illusion are themselves concealed; when all extraneous lights but those 
which illuminate the real object are excluded; when the mirrors are large 
and well polished and truly formed, the effect of the representation on 
ignorant minds is altogether overpowering while even those who know the 
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deception, and perfectly understand its principles, are not a little surprised at 
its effects. The inferiority in the effects of a common concave mirror to that 
of a well-arranged exhibition is greater even than that of a perspective 
picture hanging in an apartment to the same picture exhibited under all the 
imposing accompaniments of a dioramic representation." 


The corruption and perversion of the mysteries from their original purpose 
led at length to their abolition. The mysteries of Dionysus ceased to be 
celebrated long before those of Demeter, for their suppression in Greece is 
mentioned by Cicero, in whose time, and long afterwards, the latter were 
celebrated in their original purity. The mysteries of Demeter, whose worship 
had been introduced in Italy at a very early period in the name of Ceres, 
were regulated anew by Adrian. Valentinian, when he undertook the 
amendment of the laws and institutions of the empire, determined to 
suppress the mysteries, on account of the abuses and corruptions which had. 
crept into them: but when orders to that effect were sent to the pro-consuls, 
Pretextatus, who then governed Greece in that capacity, reported that the 
suppression of the Eleusinian mysteries would cause the Greeks to live 
henceforth "a comfortless, lifeless life," and might be expected to result in 
serious disorders. In consequence of this representation, the mysteries of 
Demeter were excepted from the imperial edict, on the condition that those 
who regulated and presided over their celebration should undertake to 
restore their original purity and order. The reprieve was only temporary, 
however, and in the reign of the elder Theodosius the Eleusinian mysteries 
were suppressed by an imperial edict. 
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Chapter II 


III Next I Previous I Contents III 

The Secular Practice of Magic among the Ancients—Zoroaster and the 
magi—Wondrous Stories of the Greek Magicians—Separation of the Soul 
from the Body—Simon Magus—An Ancient Fire-king—Animated Statues— 
Transformation—The Flower Trick known to the Ancients—The Magic 
Sickle—Ely mas, the Sorcerer—Apollonius of Tyana—The Oracle of 

Abonotica. 


THE care that was taken by the sacerdotal order to conserve to themselves 
all the scientific knowledge of their age could not prevent inquiry and 
discovery on the part of the more acute intellects among the secular classes. 
The phenomena of the universe could not be concealed from observation, 
and, though they were to the masses only sources of wonder, the more 
active minds reasoned as well as observed, and, rejecting the cosmogonic 
fables of the poets and the priests, sought for their causes in natural laws. 
Philosophy soon trod close on the heels of priestcraft, though the professors 
of both bad for centuries but a feeble glimmer upon their minds of the light 
that was one day to illuminate the moral world. 

The ignorance and credulity of the early generations of mankind afforded a 
strong temptation to the vain and unprincipled among the first students of 
science to pretend to supernatural power, while they caused it to be 
attributed to many who would have been content to be regarded simply as 
investigators of the mysteries of nature. Hence, throughout the ancient 
world, philosophy and magic were twin sisters, and were often mistaken for 
each other. The words magic and magician are said, indeed, to be derived 
from the title of Magus, applied to the Persian philosopher, Zoroaster, and 
the appellation of Magi or Magians, borne by his disciples. 

Very little information has come down to us concerning the earliest of the 
magicians to whom that character is assigned by ancient authors. Tiresias, a 
blind man, who lived about the time of the Theban war, is said to have 
raised the dead by magical arts, and to have launched terrific menaces 
against the spirits whom he invoked when they were tardy in executing his 
commands. Abaris, a Scythian, whose epoch is variously stated, is also 
mentioned as a reputed magician. 














































Magical powers were attributed to the philosopher Pythagoras, who was 
perhaps not unwilling to possess the influence and distinction which he thus 
acquired. He is known to have studied astronomy and medicine in his native 
island of Samos, and afterwards to have travelled into Asia, and resided 
many years in Egypt. On his return to Samos, he fell under the displeasure 
of the tyrant, Polycrates, and removed to the south of Italy, where he formed 
a new school of philosophy, and passed the remainder of his life. One of his 
doctrines was the metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, which, if it be 
true that he visited India, may have been derived from the Gymnosophists. 
He enforced his teaching of this theory by pretended personal experience, 
asserting that he remembered having fought at the siege of Troy, and been 
slain by Menelaus. 

Many strange stories are told by ancient authors in confirmation of the 
magical powers which he was supposed to possess. He is said to have once 
met some fishermen on the coast between Sybaris and Crotona, and offered 
to tell them the exact number of the fish in their net. The fishermen, who did 
not know him, undertook to do whatever he told them, if he could do so; 
upon which he told them the number correctly, and commanded them to let 
the fish escape into the sea. The men obeyed, and then received from the 
philosopher full payment for the haul they had abandoned. 

On another occasion he encountered a bear, the ravages of which among 
their flocks had been a source of much loss and anxiety to the Daunians, 
whom he astonished by stroking the animal, and feeding it with maize and 
acorns. After enjoining it never to injure any living creature again, he parted 
from it, and the bear was never known to eat animal food afterwards. There 
is a somewhat similar story of an ox, which he found eating beans in a field 
near Tarentum but which, on his whispering into its ear an injunction to 
abstain from beans, never touched pulse afterwards, and was known for 
years as the sacred ox of Pythagoras. Even more wonderful than this is the 
story of the eagle which he called down from its flight, and which is said to 
have alighted upon his shoulder, and suffered him to caress it. 

One of the powers most commonly pretended to by the ancient Greek 
magicians was that of separating the soul from the body during life, as 
Shelley represents that of Ianthe to have been freed by the touch of Queen 
Mab, when 

It stood all beautiful in naked purity, 

The perfect semblance of its bodily frame, 

Instinct with inexpressible beauty and grace. 



















































































Each stain of earthlines s 
Had passed away: it re-assumed 
Its native dignity, and stood, 

Immortal amid ruin. 

Upon the couch the body lay 
Wrapt in the depth of slumber: 

Its features were fixed and meaningless, 

Yet animal life was there, 

And every organ yet performed 
Its natural functions. 

Epimenides is the first who is mentioned as having possessed this power, 
but we are not asked to believe of him, or of others who are said to have 
possessed it, that the spirit and its mortal frame were visible at the same 
time, as those of Ianthe are pictured by the poet. Herodotus tells us of 
Aristeas, a native of the little island of Proconnessus, that he one day fell 
down, as if dead; but, on the return of his family to the room in which he 
had fallen, and from which they had hurried to procure assistance, he had 
disappeared. 

A traveller who had just arrived from Cyzicus met him at the same moment 
at the ferry. Seven years afterwards he returned to his native island, but 
again disappeared in the same mysterious manner as before. There seems 
nothing remarkable in these disappearances, which the police of modern 
times, can match with scores of similar instances; and we may dismiss as 
fiction the story of the re-appearance of Aristeas, three hundred and forty 
years afterwards, at Metapontum, and his final flight in the form of a crow. 


Unless we suppose that Aristeas was the prototype of the mystery-creating 
gentlemen of the present day, who disappear from their wonted circles for 
secret reasons, to turn up again months or years afterwards, it must be 
conceded that he was an inferior performer to Hermodorus, who simulated 
death, and pretended that his soul had, during the trance, visited distant 
places, of which he gave his friends detailed accounts, the accuracy of 
which they were probably unable to test. It is recorded by an ancient author 
that his body was burned during one of these trances, and that his soul 
afterwards returned, to find that its material habitation had been destroyed in 
its absence. What it did in this distressing and unparalleled situation we are 
not told. 


Concerning Simon Magus, who, as we read, in the Acts of the Apostles 
(chap. viii. ver. 9), "used sorcery, and bewitched the people of Samaria., 
giving out that himself was some great one." Clemens of Alexandria and 



















































Anastasius, a monk of the convent at the foot of Mount Sinai, have recorded 
many extraordinary particulars. These writers inform us that he could render 
himself invisible, pass through rocks and mountains, throw himself from 
precipices, and into blazing fires, without sustaining any injury, fly through 
the air like a bird, transform himself into the semblance of various animals, 
and do many more of those wonderful acts which "must be seen to be 
believed." Some of these feats are not to be regarded with absolute 
incredulity, however, whatever halo of the marvellous may be diffused 
around them by the superstitious credulity of a dark age. The sorcerer of 
Samaria may have been rendered invisible by means similar to those by 
which Mrs. White, alias Miss Katie King, imposed upon the deluded 
believers in Spiritualism; and withstood fire by the same means as Chabert, 
Josephine Girardelli, and other performers of fiery feats in modern times. 

Many other marvels are related of Simon by the monkish chroniclers of old 
world wonders. He could animate statues, transform himself into the 
semblance of a sheep, a goat, or a serpent, and cause furniture and domestic 
utensils to move, and plants to spring up whenever he pleased. Truly, "there 
is no new thing under the sun," since the sorcerer of Samaria practised table¬ 
turning, and performed the flower-trick of the Indian conjurors, in the time 
of the Apostles. He is also said to have made a sickle which, wielded by an 
invisible hand, performed twice as much work as could be done in the same 
time by a reaper of mortal mould. Strange figures attended him wherever he 
went, and were said to be spirits which had departed from the forms they 
had once tenanted. 

Clemens says that the unworthy motive by which Simon was animated in 
pretending to become a Christian, and which prompted him to offer money 
to the Apostles for the power of curing the sick by laying his hands on them, 
was the desire to be able to achieve by the mere will the wonders which he 
had hitherto performed by means of incantations and mystical ceremonies. 
He may have been either a self-deluded believer in his own supernatural 
powers, who regarded the Apostles as adepts of a higher order; or he may 
have supposed, them to be impostors of his own class, practising by 
methods unknown to him. It is difficult, in this and many other instances, to 
determine how much the ancient magicians were themselves blinded by 
superstition, and how near they approached to the modern wonder-workers 
of the Polytechnic and the Egyptian Hall. 

Concerning Elymas no more is known than we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles (chap, xiii.); but his connection with Sergius Paulus argues him a 
magician of greater repute than the unnamed professors of "curious arts" 
who burned their books, as recorded in a subsequent chapter of that history. 





















































Apollonius of Tyana has been reckoned among the magicians of the ancient 
world, but there is little known concerning, him that warrants his inclusion. 
His repute as a professor of the Black Art rests chiefly upon the story that, 
having vainly warned his friend Menippus not to marry a beautiful woman 
by whom he had been fascinated, he went to the wedding feast and, after 
telling the bridegroom that everything which he beheld was unreal, caused 
the guests and the banquet to vanish, leaving him alone with his astonished 
friend and the trembling bride. The lady resisted his power only for a time, 
for she too vanished, after confessing that she was a vampire. 

During the prevalence at Ephesus of a terrible pestilence, he denounced to a 
crowd of the inhabitants of that city a decrepit old beggar as an enemy of 
the gods, and the cause of the visitation from which Ephesus was suffering. 
The beggar was thereupon stoned to death with so much vigour that he was 
buried under a mound of the missiles hurled at him by his infuriated 
assailants; but, upon the stones being removed, the corpse was found to 
have disappeared, or rather to have been transformed into a large black dog. 

Apollonius afterwards went to Rome, where he was accused of conspiring 
with Nerva against the emperor, Domitian; but his innocence of the charge 
was established upon his trial, and he was liberated. He was ordered not to 
quit Rome but he disappeared, and, as he was seen at Puteoli immediately 
afterwards, he was supposed to have used magical arts for the achievement 
of his evasion. He returned to Ephesus, where a life which extended to 
nearly a hundred years reached its end. 

The last of the heathen magicians of this period was Alexander of 
Abonotica, in Paphlagonia. This man, who was of very humble origin, but 
of imposing appearance, and fruitful in the resources of artifice, had, for 
some purpose which the authors who have mentioned him do not acquaint 
us with, made a journey into Macedonia, and procured, in the 
neighbourhood of Pella, a serpent of unusual size. On his return to his native 
town he announced the coming advent of Asklepius, and, after a sufficient 
interval to allow the rumour to spread, led a wondering and expectant crowd 
into the enclosure of a temple, where he produced from the moat a goose's 
egg, into which he had previously introduced a young serpent. On his 
reverentially breaking the shell, the little reptile wriggled out, and coiled 
about his fingers as he held it up to the gaze of the wonder-stricken crowd, 
who at once jumped to the conclusion that the god of medicine was 
incarnate in the serpent, and that their fellow-citizen was a prophet. 


































































This was only the first step in a scheme which Alexander had devised for 
profiting by the superstitious credulity of his countrymen. He bore the 
serpent to his house, and soon afterwards announced that Asklepius would 
answer the questions of all who might resort to him for advice or 
information. A crowd of inquirers rushed to consult the oracle, and were 
received by Alexander with the serpent which he had brought from 
Macedonia coiled about his neck, and a mask of a human face fitted to its 
head. At his ordinary seances, the questions of inquirers were written and 
enclosed in a sealed envelope and the responses were delivered a few days 
afterwards, in the same envelope, with the seal apparently unbroken. But 
there were also special seances, at which viva voce responses were made by 
an assistant in another room, through the medium of a speaking tube, so 
arranged that the answers seemed to proceed from the mouth of the serpent. 

This seems to have been one of the best contrived of the impostures of the 
secular magicians of ancient times, though it must be admitted to gain in the 
comparison by the circumstantiality with which it has been related. The 
palm would perhaps have to be awarded to Simon Magus if the marvels 
which that clever Samaritan is said to have performed had been as fully 
related, and upon as good authority. A little more information concerning 
his animated statues, his magic sickle, and his in instantaneous production 
of plants would be very interesting. 

We learn from this survey of the ancient practice of the Black Art, that the 
Asiatic magicians were more skilful than those of Greece; and that the 
secular practitioners, though some of them attained a remarkable degree of 
proficiency, never rivalled the priests in those optical illusions which made 
the temples of Memphis and Eleusis famous till over the ancient world. 
These points of difference are readily explicable. Asia was the cradle of the 
human race, and the practice of magic arose from the observation of natural 
phenomena as naturally as that of astrology from the study of the starry 
heavens. The priests caught the first glimmerings of the light of science, and 
had the advantage of their sacerdotal character in meeting the competition 
of rivals who did not possess it. 


The priests had, moreover, another great advantage in having such imposing 
and admirably contrived media for the exhibitions of their skill as the vast 
temples of antiquity, with their dimly lighted halls, their dark recesses, and 
their subterranean vaults and passages. Only in large and specially contrived 
buildings could those optical and acoustical illusions be exhibited which 
have been described in the preceding chapter. The scientific apparatus of 
those days was much more cumbrous than the instruments and appliances of 
modern times; and, indeed, it was not until the middle of the seventeenth 






































century that the conjuror obtained, in the imperfect magic lantern of 
Kircher, a means of imposing upon the senses of the wondering spectators 
which could be conveniently carried about, and fitted up in any building 
wherever there might be a prospect of an appreciative gathering and 
corresponding gains. 
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Chapter III 
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Merlin, the Enchanter—The Veiled Prophet of Khorasan—Optical Illusion 
shown by Santabaren—Brazen Head of Silvester II.—Lighting Produced 
by Gregory VII.—The Brazen Head of Bishop Greathead—Michael Scot- 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay—Story of the Brazen Head— Competition 
with Vandermast, the German Conjuror—Persecution of Bacon by the 
Pope—Albert Groot—Raymond Lully—Zeito, the Bohemian Conjuror. 


THE knowledge of the Black Art, as what we understand by magic was long 
deemed to be, was carried to Italy by Greek and Egyptian professors, 
sacerdotal and secular, and thence spread gradually over the whole of 
Europe. The Merlin of legendary lore is the first British magician who is 
mentioned by name, but he probably gained his great renown by surpassing 
his predecessors of the Celtic race; for other enchanters are said to have 
been consulted by Vortigern before Merlin was known, and it is probable 
that, as in the case of some other famous conjurors of the dark ages, 
tradition has associated with his name some of the wonder-creating feats of 
his predecessors and contemporaries. 


The earliest mention of Merlin occurs in the chronicles written in the 
eleventh century, and it should not surprise us to find, in records which so 
largely mingle fiction with facts, that the slight foundation afforded by the 
little that is really known about the enchanter is in danger of being crushed 
and buried under the superstructure of romance which has been raised upon 
it by tradition and the minstrels. It is a difficult task, at this time of day, to 
separate even a few grains of fact from such a mass of fiction; but, on the 
principle that there is no smoke without fire, we may accept as truth the 
statement that Merlin was born at Carmarthen, acquired the repute of a great 
magician, and was often consulted by Vortigern and his successors. 


The story of his life, as told by the monkish chroniclers of the eleventh 
century, is less brief and more wonderful. We are told that Vortigern, when 
defeated by the Saxon invaders of the country, consulted certain enchanters, 
who advised the construction of a great tower, which should defy the attacks 
of the enemy. In accordance with this advice, the tower was commenced; 
but it was found every morning that the work of the preceding day had been 































unavailing the whole having sunk into the earth during the night. In this 
dilemma, Vortigern again had recourse to the enchanters, who were 
probably at their wits' ends; for, after conferring together, they informed the 
king that the foundations of the tower must be cemented with the blood of a 
human being who had been born without the agency of a human father. 

It must have been calculated that this condition could not be secured; but 
Vortigern caused inquiries to be made for such a prodigy all through 
Britain, and they resulted in the discovery, at Carmarthen, of a man of 
reputed supernatural paternity, who was immediately hurried to the British 
camp. This was Merlin, who, on being taken before Vortigern, who must 
have been curious concerning a being so exceptional, availed of the 
opportunity to assure the king that the enchanter's know nothing about the 
matter, and that the real cause of the subsidence of the tower works was the 
existence beneath the foundations of a subterranean lake, in which lived two 
dragons, whose nightly conflicts produced disturbances of the earth above 
their retreat. 

According to the legend, the truth of Merlin's statement was tested by 
excavating, when the wonderful lake was discovered, and the dragons 
destroyed. Merlin not only saved his life, but became from that time the 
chief adviser of Vortigern, and afterwards of his successors, Ambrosius and 
Uther Pendragon. Having studied magic, he was able to perform many 
wonderful works; for, even at a much later period, a bridge could not be 
built across a ravine-as at Aberystwith—without being regarded by the 
ignorant and superstitious masses as the work of the devil. Merlin had the 
credit in after ages of having caused the enormous stones composing the 
Druidical circles on Salisbury Plain to be brought through the air from 
Ireland by his familiar demons. 

His magical arts were not always exerted in a good cause, however, for he is 
said to have transformed Uther Pendragon into the semblance of the Duke 
of Cornwall, in order to enable him to seduce the latter's wife. The duke 
being afterwards slain in battle, his widow became the wife of Uther. There 
is that retributive justice which is more often found in romance than in 
reality in the story of Merlin's passion for the Lady of the Lake, a 
supernatural beauty of the Naiad kind, who figured in the masque with 
which the Earl of Leicester entertained Elizabeth on the occasion of her visit 
to Kenilworth Castle. 


Merlin, we are told, had conceived the design of surrounding Carmarthen 
with a wall of brass, the sections of which were to be forged by demons, 
who worked incessantly beneath the earth. His passion for the nymph of the 


























































































lake prompting him to journey into Warwickshire, he enjoined the demons 
not to desist from labour during his absence, and rode off—unless indeed, he 
flew on a dragon, as might be expected from so potent a master of the Black 
Art. Arrived at Kenilworth, the Lady of the Lake showed him a vault, with 
which some tremendous mystery was connected, and taught him the spell by 
which its long-closed portals might be opened. He entered; the doors closed 
behind him with a fearful clang, and, as they would not yield again to the 
same charm, the vault proved his grave. The demons continued to labour at 
their subterranean forge, but Merlin never returned; and it was believed for 
centuries afterwards that the sound of their hammers could be heard in the 
still hours of the night. 

There is an interval of nearly three hundred years between Merlin and the 
next great magician, the impostor Haschem, commonly called Mokanna 
from the veil of silver gauze which he constantly wore to conceal his 
diabolically ugly features. As the leader of many thousands of deluded 
fanatics, who regarded him as an incarnation of Allah, he raised a great 
ferment in the province of Khorasan in the year 785; but his claim to be 
regarded as a magician rests upon a marvel which he is said to have worked 
when defeated by the Moslems, and forced to retreat into the town of 
Neksheb, and which obtained for him the name of Sazendah Mah, or the 
moon-maker. 

While shut up in that town, where he eventually committed suicide, he kept 
alive the hopes of his deluded followers for two months by assuring them 
that it was written in the Book of Fate, that the star of Islam should wane 
when the moon should rise every night from a well in the town, which was 
esteemed holy; and causing a luminous body, having the appearance of the 
full moon, to rise every night from the well, thus encouraging the belief that 
the prophecy was about to be fulfilled. The illusion forms a striking incident 
in Moore's story of The Veiled Prophet of Khorasan 

"They turned, and, as he spoke, 

A sudden splendour all around them broke, 

And they beheld an orb, ample and bright, 

Rise from the Holy Well, and cast its light 
Round the rich city and the plain for miles,— 

Flinging such radiance o'er the gilded tiles 
Of many a dome and fair-roofed imaret, 

As autumn suns shed round then when they set." 


D'Herbelot, who gathered from Oriental sources the particulars which he 
gives of the impostor's career and fate, throws no light upon the mode in 





















































which the mock-moon was produced, and hazards no conjecture on the 
subject. Among the more remarkable examples of the necromancy of the 
middle ages, the deception practised upon the Greek Emperor, Basil, by the 
patriarch, Theodore Santabaren, must be mentioned. It is said that the 
emperor, inconsolable for the loss of his son, had recourse to the patriarch, 
who had the repute of a worker of miracles. The ecclesiastical magician 
exhibited to him the image of his beloved son, magnificently attired; the 
youth rushed towards him, threw himself into his arms, and immediately 
disappeared. 

Salverte observes that this illusion, which escaped the researches of 
Godwin, could, not have been wrought by the aid of a youth who resembled 
the young prince, and was attired like him. The existence of such a person, 
betrayed by so remarkable a resemblance, and by the trick of the exhibition, 
could not have failed to be discovered and denounced, even if we could 
explain the vanishing of the image at the moment of the embrace for which 
the fond father longed. Basil must have been shown the aerial image of a 
picture of his son, which, as it was moved nearer to the concave mirror, 
seemed to advance into his arms. The powers of the concave mirror have 
been frequently availed of in this manner in exhibiting the image of an 
absent or deceased friend or relative. For this purpose, a strongly 
illuminated picture or bust is placed before the mirror, which, by the aid of t 
lens, gives a distinct aerial image of the figure. If the background is 
blackened, so that there is no light about the figure but what fills on it, the 
effect is the more striking and complete. 

As in all exhibitions with concave mirrors the size of the aerial image is to 
that of the real object as their distances from the mirror, the magician may, 
by varying the distance of the object, increase or diminish the size of the 
image. In doing this, however, the distance of the image from the mirror is 
changed at the same time, so that it quits the position most suitable for its 
exhibition. This defect may be removed by simultaneously changing the 
place both of the mirror and the object, so that the image may remain 
stationary, expanding itself gradually to a gigantic size, or growing smaller 
by degrees until it vanishes. 

Benno charges several of the medieval Popes with sorcery, but there were 
only two of the successors of Peter by whom magic can fairly be said to 
have been practised, and the grounds of the allegation are slight oven in 
their cases. Silvester II, who died in 1003, was originally a monk of Fleury, 
in Burgundy, and then bore the name of Gerbert. Fove of science, and a 
desire to study Arab lore, led him to Cordova, where he remained several 
years, and attained great proficiency in astronomy and geometry. To him is 











































ascribed the introduction into Europe of the Arabic numerals. Leaving 
Cordova for Paris, he was appointed by Hugh Capet preceptor to his son, 
Robert, and afterwards Archbishop of Rheims; but, a dispute arising as to 
the validity of this preferment, he resigned it, and went to Germany, where 
he found a friend and patron in Otho III. Subsequently he became 
Archbishop of Ravenna, and another step seated him on the Pontifical 
throne. 

The practice of magic by this fortunate monk rests on the authority of 
William of Malmesbury, who credits him with a degree of proficiency in the 
Black Art that enabled him to make many discoveries of hidden treasure, 
and to construct a brazen head, which answered the queries addressed to it, 
like the Sphinx which Stodare exhibited a few years ago at the Egyptian 
Hall. On one occasion, we are told, he obtained access, by magical arts, to 
an enchanted palace underground. Its splendour exceeded that of any earthly 
palace, but it disappeared in a puff of smoke on being touched. 

The other triple-crowned magician was Gregory VII., who also studied 
astrology. Mornay says that he could produce thunder and lightning by 
shaking his arm. Something of this kind is mentioned by Roger Bacon in his 
Discovery of the Miracles of Art, Nature, and Magic; and the solution may 
perhaps be found in the Chinese fire-works with which we have been made 
familiar of late years, and which are used by the famous pantomimist, Fred 
Evans, in his demon ballets. 

An interval of a century and a half separates the latest of the Pontifical 
conjurors from the first English professor of the Black Art, after Merlin, of 
whom historians have preserved any particulars. Robert Greathead, who 
became Bishop of Lincoln in 1235, and was one of. the. most learned men 
of that age, was the son of very poor parents, so poor, indeed, that he was 
only rescued from beggary by the benevolence of a wealthy citizen, who, 
observing his handsome and intelligent looking countenance when he gave 
him an alms, sent him to school, and afterwards to the University of 
Cambridge. From thence he removed to the famous seats of learning on the 
Isis and the Seine, acquiring, in addition to the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, the fullest knowledge of geometry, mathematics, astronomy, and 
optics that the professors of that day could impart. 

Gower says that he was profoundly skilled in magic, and that he made a 
brazen head, to serve as an oracle. This was a very persistent idea of the 
magicians of the middle ages, though none of them seem to have worked it 
out very successfully. It was perhaps suggested by the oracles of antiquity, 
associated in their minds with the colossal head of Memnon, from which 






























































vocal sounds were said to emanate at sunrise. 


Michael Scot, who was nearly contemporaneous with Greathead, had the 
repute of a sorcerer, and was held in awe by the ignorant and superstitions 
masses on account of his supposed magical powers and communings with 
beings of the invisible world. Hence his inclusion amongst the 
necromancers by Godwin; but he does not appear to have made any 
pretensions to magic, his reputed proficiency in which arose from his 
knowledge of Greek and Arabic, the characters of which were mistaken for 
cabalistic signs, and his addiction to the study of chemistry, astrology, and 
chiromancy. 


While Robert Greathead was pursuing his studies at Cambridge, there was 
born, in Somersetshire, one of the most remarkable men of his time, if we 
judge him by the power of his mind, but concerning whose life we possess 
very few particulars that are well authenticated. According to the Famous 
History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, the earliest extant edition of 
which bears the date of 1661, Roger Bacon was a farmer's son, who, became 
a Franciscan friar, and, studying magic more than divinity, became so 
famous for his proficiency in the Black Art that the king, being on a visit at 
a nobleman's house in Oxfordshire, sent for him, requesting an example of 
his skill. We are not told what king this was, but it must have been either 
Henry III. or Edward I.—probably the former. The friar entertained the king 
with the harmony of invisible musicians, filled the apartment with the most 
delicious perfume, and introduced many strangers, who came, none knew 
how or whence, and some of whom danced, while others, who wore the 
semblance of Russians, Poles, Armenians, and Hindoos, presented valuable 
furs. The king was so pleased with this entertainment that he presented the 
friar with a costly jewel. 


While pursuing his studies at Oxford, Bacon became intimately acquainted 
with the friar Bungay, who was almost as proficient in magic as himself, 
though he does not figure in the records of scientific research. These two 
conjurors constructed a brazen head, concerning which we are told, in the 
history just referred to, that "in the inward parts thereof there was all things 
like as is a natural man's head." Unable to give their handiwork the power of 
speech, they resolved to invoke the aid of Satan; and, with this desperate 
resolve, proceeded to a wood, in the deepest dingle of which they drew a 
magic circle, and pronounced an awful incantation. The devil appeared, in 
the form assigned to him by Anglo-Saxon ignorance and superstition; but 
declared that he did not possess the power for which the Franciscans gave 
him credit. Upon being rebuked by Bacon for falsehood, and threatened 
with bonds, his Satanic majesty informed them that the vapour of six of the 







































most pungent simples known would cause the head to speak in a month; 
adding that their labour would be in vain if they did not hear the voice 
themselves. 

The friars dismissed the fiend, and returned to their laboratory, where they 
prepared the needful decoction, and watched its effects night and day for 
three weeks. Being then overpowered by somnolence, Bacon's servant, 
Miles, was set to watch the brazen head, with strict injunctions to call the 
two friars in the event of any articulate sounds proceeding from it. Miles 
tried to keep himself awake by singing, but he did not succeed; and when he 
was awakened by hearing the head pronounce the words, "Time was," he 
thought such a brief utterance too insignificant for notice, and went to sleep 
again. Presently the words, "Time is," issued from the brazen lips; but Miles 
thought the remark as unworthy of attention as that which had preceded it. 
Then came the final utterance. "Time is past! " upon which lightning flashed 
and thunder rolled, and the brazen head fell upon the floor, and was broken 
to pieces. The friars rushed in at the noise, and Bacon, in his rage at the 
disaster, would have severely chastised the negligent Miles, if his brother 
Franciscan had not restrained him. 

Bacon and Bungay afterwards accompanied the king on an expedition to 
France, where the former fired a town with a powerful burning-glass, and, 
in the confusion which ensued, the English troops took the place by assault. 
Negotiations for peace followed this event, and, at a friendly meeting of the 
rival monarchs, the French king introduced a German magician, named 
Vandermast, and invited Bacon and Bungay to a trial of skill with him. The 
challenge being accepted, Vandermast raised the spirit of Pompey, and 
Bacon responded by opposing to it the shade of Julins Cesar. The 
apparitions fought, and Pompey was vanquished. 

Bungay then gave a sample of his skill by producing, the semblance of the 
Hesperidian tree, with its golden fruit hanging temptingly from the 
branches. Vandermast thereupon summoned Herakles to pluck the fruit 
from the tree; but Bungay raised his hand warningly, and the phantom 
hesitated. Vandermast threatened in vain; and Herakles, at the bidding of 
Bungay, caught up the German, throw him upon his shoulder and 
disappeared with him. The friars never took any money for these exhibitions 
of their skill, but on their return to England report was spread that the king 
had given Bacon a large sum; and certain robbers were induced by it to 
effect a burglarious entrance into his abode. The friar, to their astonishment, 
not only gave each of them a hundred pounds, but invited them to regale 
themselves, commanding Miles to play the tabor while they supped. Having 
partaken to their content of the good things placed before them, the robbers 





















































began to dance; but soon found themselves constrained to continue dancing 
as long as Miles played, and to follow wherever he led. Miles left the house, 
followed by the dancing thieves, whom he led through fields, over hedges 
and ditches, until a bridge was reached from which the knaves danced into 
the river, where they floundered about until they were nearly drowned. 
Scrambling at length to the bank, they fell down exhausted, and Miles, 
taking from them the money which his master had given them, left them wet 
and weary, to vow they would never again rob a magician. 

Vandermast, who had not forgiven the English conjurors his defeat before 
the French court, came to England in search of them, and met Bungay in 
Kent. After playing some ludicrous tricks upon each other they agreed to a 
competition, to be conducted secretly, and met for that purpose in a very 
secluded spot. A magic circle being drawn, Vandermast produced in it a 
dragon, which pursued Bungay round the ring, breathing flames and 
sulphurous smoke. The friar then produced the semblance of the sea- 
monster to which Andromeda was exposed and Vandermast suffered in his 
turn, being drenched with water, which the creature spurted from its 
capacious jaws. The dragon being slain by a phantom St. George, evoked by 
Bungay, and the sea-monster by the shade of Perseus, summoned by 
Vandermast, the English magician next called up Achilles and a band of 
Greeks, to whom the German opposed Hector and an equal number of 
Trojans. A phantom fight ensued; Hector was slain, and the Trojans fled. A 
terrible thunderstorm now arose, and on the following day the corpses of the 
rival magicians were found in the wood, seared and blackened by lightning. 

From this legendary account, in which it is difficult to discriminate between 
fact and fiction, let us turn to what is really known concerning Roger Bacon. 
He was born in Somersetshire, in 1214, studied at Oxford and Paris, and 
became a friar of the Franciscan order. A little tower, overlooking Folly 
Bridge, which spans a branch of the Isis, on the road from Oxford to 
Abingdon, was pointed out for centuries as Friar Bacon's study. It was 
demolished, however, about forty years ago, when a new bridge replaced 
the moss-grown structure from which so many generations had looked 
curiously at the mouldering tower. He acquired a large amount of scientific 
knowledge, which is evidenced by his works; and he was conversant with 
Fatin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic. 

His brother Franciscans accused him of magical practices, and carried their 
accusation to Pope Clement IV., by whose orders he was prosecuted and 
imprisoned. He repudiated such practices, as the Franciscans understood 
them, in his remarkable treatise on the Miracles of Art, Nature and Magic, 
in reference to the raising of spirits, and the making of charms and cabalistic 














































figures. "Yet herewithal we must remember," he says, "that there are many 
books commonly reputed to be magical, but have no other fault than 
discovering the dignity of wisdom." 

Some light is thrown upon the mode in which some of the wonders 
attributed to him may have been performed by the knowledge of optics and 
chemistry which is displayed in this work. "Glasses and perspectives," he 
says, "may be framed, to make one thing appear many, one man an army, 
the sun and moon to be as many as we please;" and he adds, " It is folly to 
seek the effecting that by magical illusions which the power of philosophy 
can demonstrate." He mentions also "the making thunder and lightning in 
the air; yea, with a greater advantage of horror than those which are 
produced by nature. For a very competent quantity of matter rightly 
prepared (the bigness of one's thumb) will make the most hideous noise and 
coruscation." He is said to have invented a magic lantern, but it was 
probably some improved arrangement of concave mirrors, by means of 
which he may have produced some of the optical illusions ascribed to him. 

The following passages from the work already quoted attest his wondrous 
intellect, and the extent of his insight of the physical and mechanical 
sciences, in the most satisfactory and indisputable manner. "It is possible to 
make engines to sail withal, as that either fresh or salt water vessels may be 
guided by the help of one man, and made sail with a greater swiftness than 
others will which are full of men to help them. "It is possible to make a 
chariot move with an inestimable swiftness (such as the currus falcati were, 
wherein our forefathers of old fought), and this motion to be without the 
help of any living creature. "It is possible to make engines for flying, a man 
sitting in the midst whereof, by turning only about an instrument, which 
moves artificial wings made to beat the air, much after the fashion of a 
bird's flight. "It is possible to invent an engine of a little bulk, yet of great 
efficacy, either to the depressing or elevation of the very greatest weight, 
which would be of much consequence in several accidents; for hereby a 
man may either ascend or descend any walls, delivering himself or 
comrades from prison; and this engine is only three fingers high and four 
broad. 

"A man may easily make an instrument, whereby one man may, in despite 
of all opposition, draw a thousand men to himself, or any other thing which 
is tractable. 

"A man may make an engine whereby, without any corporeal dangers, he 
may walk in the bottom of the sea, or other water. These Alexander (as the 
heathen astronomer assures us) used to see the secrets of the deep. "Such 















































engines as these were of old, and are made even in our days. These, all of 
them (excepting only that instrument, of flying, which I never saw or know 
any who hath seen it, though I am exceedingly acquainted with a very 
prudent man who hath invented the whole artifice), with infinite such like 
inventions, engines, and devices, are feasible, as making of bridges over 
rivers without pillars or supporters." 

Roger Bacon may be regarded, indeed, as the precursor of his great 
namesake in the vast field of experimental philosophy. He claimed for 
observation an equal rank with reason in the investigation of the natural 
phenomena of the universe; and this claim alone, which was sufficient to 
cause him to be regarded by his contemporaries as an empiric, warrants his 
being placed at the head of all the philosophical writers of the middle ages. 
Like them, however, he had a firm belief in the philosopher's stone and the 
elixir of life. He did not profess to have ever succeeded in converting the 
inferior metals into gold, but he followed Gebir, the Arabian 
pharmacopolist, in regarding aqua regia—gold dissolved in nitro-hydro- 
chloric acid as the long-sought elixir which possessed the power of 
indefinitely prolonging the term of human life. 

He brought this matter under the attention of the Pope, Nicholas M, 
informing his holiness upon what authority does not appear—that an old 
man, while ploughing a field in Sicily, had found a golden phial, containing 
some yellow liquid, which, believing it to be dew, he drank. He thereupon 
regained the appearance and vigour of his youth, and, abandoning the 
plough, entered the service of the King of Sicily, in which he remained 
eighty years. The colour of the solution of gold being bright yellow, and 
Gebir having pronounced that preparation to have this extraordinary power 
of rejuvenation, Bacon's faith in the elixir was confirmed by this story, and 
he may be supposed to have taken many a dose of the golden water, in the 
belief that he was taking a renewed lease of existence. 

The invention of gunpowder has been ascribed to him; but, though that 
explosive mixture was unknown in Europe until it was introduced by the 
Moors about the middle of the fourteenth century, it seems to have been 
known to the Chinese before the Christian, era, and Bacon probably derived 
his knowledge of it from his researches in Arabic lore. He does not, indeed, 
claim the invention for himself; for the asserts that the supposed thunder and 
lightning which terrified the army of Alexander when besieging Oxydrakes, 
and which, were ascribed to magic, were produced by gunpowder. How far 
he was acquainted with the secret of mixing the components of gunpowder 
is uncertain. In his instructions for its production, he expresses charcoal by a 
long word of his own coining, luruvopovircanutriet; and, while some writers 














































have suggested that he did so in order to prevent a substance so dangerous 
from being made by the uninitiated, others have thought, that he used the 
word to conceal his ignorance of the ingredient. 

A more distinguished contemporary of Bacon than Bungay and Vandermast 
was Albert Groot, who was born at Bollstadt, in Suabia. in 1193, and died in 
1282, two years before the learned friar of Oxford. He studied medicine at 
the university of Padua, and afterwards taught it at Cologne and Paris; but 
resigned his professorship on becoming a brother of the Dominican order. 

He travelled through Germany as provincial of that order, and was 
afterwards appointed Bishop of Ratisbon. 

Groot added to the study of medicine and theology that of the sciences 
which constitute the foundation of what has been called natural magic. 
Becker says that, when he entertained the King of the Romans (William, 

Earl of Holland), at Cologne, he produced the verdure and genial 
atmosphere of summer, though the season was winter, the banquet being 
prepared in a garden; and that the earl was so much pleased with the 
transformation that he gave his entertainer a grant of land for the Dominican 
convent. After the banquet, the verdure disappeared, and the air again 
became chill. 

Other authors inform us that Groot made a brazen man, which was the work 
of his leisure during thirty years; and that the automaton not only acted as an 
oracle, but served its constructor as a mechanical attendant. It became in 
time so garrulous, however, that its loquacity disturbed Groot's fellow- 
student, the famous Thomas Aquinas, who, in a fit of rage, broke it to pieces 
with a hammer. Another account of this wonder is, that Groot succeeded in 
forming a veritable living man, by his profound knowledge of anatomy and 
physiology; but, this being deemed incredible, some of those who have 
related the story invented the man of brass, and substituted it for the more 
wonderful creation. 

A theologian, a physician, a chemist, an astronomer, a magician, and a man 
of the world, as he was in his own time, Groot is, at the present day, more 
widely known, perhaps, by the name of Albertus Magnus, as the medieval 
magician than as a scientific writer. His treatises on chemical subjects are, 
however, numerous, and show him to have possessed no insignificant 
amount of scientific knowledge. He describes the chemical water-bath, the 
alembic, and various lutes; gives experiments with arsenic, sulphur, and red 
lead; and shows himself acquainted with the properties of alum and caustic 
alkali, the refining of gold and silver by means of lead, the mode of 
determining the purity of gold, and the separation of the precious metals 



















































from the ore by amalgamation—a word which, however, waited to be coined 
by his pupil and brother Dominican, the canonised Thomas Aquinas. 


That, along with these glimmerings of the light of science, he should have 
held some errors was naturally to be expected. He adopted the theory of 
Gebir, that all the metals are various combinations of mercury and sulphur, 
an idea which, it must be remembered, was only exploded in the last century 
by Lavoisier. Chemists of the present day count elementary substances by 
the score; but medieval ideas upon the subject have been held down to our 
own time. It was at one time a favourite hypothesis of Davy, that the 
metallic and all other elements are compounds of hydrogen with some 
unknown base, in different proportions; and he laboured hard to prove it. 

Raymond Lully has been classed by some authors among the magicians of 
the middle ages, but upon very slight grounds. He was born at Majorca, in 
1235, and entered the military service of James King of Arragon, to whom 
his father was seneschal but he abandoned the pursuit of arms, and became a 
student of theology and medicine at the university of Paris. He is said to 
have been at one time a pupil of Roger Bacon, which, with his chemical 
knowledge,—for he produced no fewer than sixteen treatises on chemical 
subjects,—may have given rise to the reports which associated his name with 
the Black Art. He subsequently became a Minorite monk, and travelled 
through Italy, Germany, and England, advocating missions for the 
conversion of the Mahomedans and heathens of Asia and Africa. He 
afterwards visited Cyprus, Armenia, and Syria for the purpose of preaching 
the Gospel; and, according to one account, was stoned to death, while 
preaching on the coast of Africa. But other accounts represent him to have 
died a natural death at Majorca, in 1315. 

The list of mediaeval magicians closes with Zeito, the chief conjuror of 
Wenceslaus, King of Bohemia, at the close of the fourteenth century. 
Duhavius relates that, on the occasion of the marriage of this monarch with 
Sophia, daughter of the Elector Palatine of Bavaria, the bride's father, 
knowing the delight which Wenceslaus took in exhibitions of conjuring and 
juggling, invited to Prague all the adepts in those arts whom he could 
collect, with a view to a grand performance before the Bohemian court. A 
dispute arising between Zeito and one of the German conjurors, the former, 
who was a little deformed man, with a very large mouth, ended it by 
swallowing his rival, rejecting his boots only, which were very dirty. He 
then withdrew, but in a short time returned, accompanied by the man whom 
he had swallowed. 

















































as well as his costume; glided over the ground in a marvellous manner, 
without moving his feet; and drove a team of barndoor fowls, harnessed to a 
car, as fast as the king's horses could draw the royal chariot. During the 
banquet he transformed the hands of many of the guests into the hoofs of 
horses and the cloven feet of oxen, and caused the antlers of deer to appear 
upon their heads, to the great amusement of those who were not the subject 
of his pranks. Upon another occasion he is said to have transformed a 
handful of wheat into a herd of hogs; which he drove to the market and sold 
for a good price, enjoining the buyer not to let them drink at the river as he 
drove them home. This caution the purchaser neglected, and the hogs 
became grains of corn again, as soon as their snouts touched the water. The 
conjurors of the East seem, in the meanwhile, to have maintained their 
ancient fame. Sir Jolin Mandeville, who travelled through a, large portion of 
the Asiatic continent between the years 1322 and 1356, says of the Tartar 
conjurors whom he saw at the court of the Grand Khan, that "they make the 
appearance of the sun and the moon in the air; and then they make the night 
so dark that nothing can be seen; and again they restore the daylight, and the 
sun shining brightly. Then they bring in dances of the fairest damsels of the 
world, and the richest arrayed. Afterwards they make other damsels to come 
in, bringing cups of gold full of the milk of divers animals, and give drink to 
the lords and ladies; and then they make knights joust in arms full lustily, 
who run together, and in the encounter break their spears so rudely that the 
splinters fly all about the hall. They also bring in a hunting of the hart and 
the boar, with hounds running at them open-mouthed; and many other 
things they do by the craft of their enchantments that are marvellous to see." 

"Be it done by craft or by necromancy, I wot not," says Mandeville, in his 
characteristically cautious and guarded manner. The bad repute of our 
earliest. English author for "drawing the long bow" hardly warrants our 
disbelief of his description of what he saw on this occasion, which is not 
more wonderful than what we are told by a contemporary Mahomedan 
traveller, concerning the conjurors of India, and by our own countryman, 
Chaucer, respecting those of England at the same period. Ibn Batuta says 
that he saw two conjurors perform before the Mogul court at Delhi, one of 
whom assumed the form of a cube, and rose into the air, where lie remained 
suspended. The other took off one of his slippers, and struck the ground 
with it, upon which it rose into the air, and became motionless, at a short 
distance from the cube. He then touched the other's neck, upon which he 
descended to the ground, and re-assumed his natural form. 

Chaucer tells us that the conjurors of his day were able, in a large hall, to 
produce "water, with boats rowed up and down upon it. Sometimes they will 
bring in the similitude of a grim lion, or make flowers spring up in a 


































meadow; sometimes they cause a vine to flourish, bearing white and red 
grapes; or show a castle built with stone; and when they please they cause 
the whole to disappear." He tells us, too, of "a learned clerk, who showed to 
a friend forests filled with wild deer, where he saw a hundred of them slain, 
some with hounds and some with arrows; the hunting being finished, a 
company of falconers appeared upon the banks of a fair river, where the 
birds pursued the herons, and slew them. He then saw knights jousting upon 
a plain, and the resemblance of his beloved lady dancing, which occasioned 
him to dance also." But "when the master that this magic wrought thought 
fit, he clapped his hands together, and all was gone in an instant." Here we 
can again discern some arrangement of concave mirrors. 


When we consider how marvellous the deceptions of modern conjurors 
must seem to those whose mechanical and scientific knowledge does not 
enable them to form any conception of the modus operandi from known 
physical laws, we may readily understand the mingled fear and wonder with 
which such feats were regarded in a much less enlightened age. Things 
which must have seemed to them impossible, unless performed by 
supernatural power, may well have filled them with fear as well as wonder, 
and it is not surprising that many, even among the educated and better 
informed, regarded as real what the least educated spectator of the present 
day would know to be illusory. This must be borne in mind when we read of 
the wonders of the ancient and medieval magicians, the accounts of which 
we must interpret by the light of modern science, rejecting only the false 
light in which they were regarded in ages of feeble and partial mental 
illumination. 
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Chapter IV 


III Next I Previous I Contents III 

Cornelius Agrippa—Phantoms shown in his Magic Mirror—Legends 
concerning him—More Phantoms—The Decapitation Trick at Frankfort— 
The Enchanted Palace and the Fairy Garden—Sabellicus—Magic at Rome- 
-Conjurations of a Sicilian Priest—The Devils in the Coliseum. 


THE long interval of time which separates Groot and Zeito from Agrippa 
and Faust witnessed an intellectual awakening, and a degree of scientific 
progress, which, while they prepared the way for greater triumphs of the 
conjuror, as conjuring is understood at the present day, had, for the time, the 
effect of bringing the Black Art into disrepute. While the magician was 
believed to perform his wondrous feats by the aid of evil spirits, he was 
regarded with awe; for the upper classes were, as a rule, as ignorant and 
superstitious as the masses; but, with the awakening of the spirit of inquiry, 
and the wider diffusion, upon however homoeopathic a scale, of the 
knowledge which had hitherto been confined to the clergy, the position of 
the magician underwent a change. He ceased to be regarded with awe as a 
minister of Satan, and was not yet began to be welcomed as the entertainer 
of an idle hour. 

Philosophy repudiated him, and religion placed him under a ban. From the 
time of Roger Bacon the philosopher stopped in advance of the magician, 
who from that followed at a respectful distance, picking up what crumbs of 
science he could, and turning them to his own account. Fearned men there 
had been before the monk of Oxford; men who had laboriously studied the 
works of Aristotle and Pliny and Avicenna; but Roger Bacon was 
unquestionably the first scientific man, the first original inquirer of the long 
period of mental darkness which followed the dissolution of the ancient 
schools of philosophy. That period closed with the invention of printing, in 
the fifteenth century, but two centuries passed before the progress of mental 
enlightenment relieved the conjurer, no longer regarded as either a 
philosopher or a prophet, from the risk of being burned as a wizard. 

Cornelius Agrippa may be regarded as the connecting link between the 
magicians of antiquity and the dark ages and the conjurors of modern times. 
He was born in 1486, and at an early age displayed an acute intellect and 
great aptitude for the acquisition of languages and abstruse learning. He 













































obtained great repute, as a chemist and astrologer, applied himself zealously 
to the search for the philosopher's stone, and wrote a learned disquisition on 
magic. After experiencing many vicissitudes, and being several times 
persecuted and imprisoned for sorcery, his reputation for learning caused 
him to receive invitations and offers of patronage almost simultaneously 
from the King of England (Henry VIII.), the Princess Margaret of Austria, 
the Chancellor of the Empire, and an Italian marquis. He accepted the lady's 
offer, and resided at Vienna until her death, when he obtained the 
appointment of physician to the Princess Louisa of Savoy, mother of Francis 
I. 

It is uncertain whether the stories concerning Agrippa which are related by 
Nash in the Adventures of Jack Wilton are to be regarded as facts or as 
incidents of fiction. On the one hand, it may be urged that Nash is the sole 
authority for them; on the other, that the magic mirror was known to the 
magicians of antiquity, and is supposed to have been improved by Roger 
Bacon. The magic mirror figures so frequently in the memorabilia of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that we may well believe the incidents 
related by Nash to have really occurred, although German authors of the 
time do not mention them. 

According to this narrative, the Earl of Surrey met Agrippa at the court of 
the Elector of Saxony, where, Erasmus and others being also present, the 
magician raised the phantom of Cicero, as he appeared in the rostrum, in the 
act of pronouncing the oration for Roscias. The oration, or a portion of it, 
was delivered by the phantom, in the exact words which have come down to 
us. If this story rests upon a solid foundation of fact, the art of the 
ventriloquist must have aided the devices of the magician; for a speaking 
tube could not have been used in this case, as it was by Alexander of 
Abonotica and, in modem times, in the illusion of the Invisible Girl. 

On another occasion, Agrippa showed Surrey the phantom of his beloved 
Geraldine, weeping on her bed, in his magic mirror. To Sir Thomas More he 
exhibited the destruction of Troy; to the Earl of Essex, Henry VIII. and the 
nobles of the English court hunting in Windsor Forest; and to Charles V., 
the phantoms of Gideon, Solomon, and other persons of Biblical fame. 

Whether Nash had any authority for these incidents or not, they are more 
credible than some of the stories concerning Agrippa which Delvio and 
Jovias relate as facts. The former tells us, for instance, that the magician, 
while residing at Louvain, had a student of the university of that city 
lodging in his house, who, impelled by a desire to learn the nature of his 
host's secret researches, prevailed upon his hostess to give him the key of 

























































































Agrippa's study. Shutting himself up in that mysterious apartment, he seated 
himself in the magician's chair, opened a book at random, and began reading 
aloud some cabalistical jargon, which he could not understand, but which 
chanced to be a charm for raising a demon. As he pronounced the last words 
of the incantation, the demon whom he had unconsciously evoked stood 
before him, and demanded for what purpose he had been summoned. The 
student being too much terrified to reply, the demon became infuriated, 
strangled the unhappy young man, and cast his corpse upon the floor. 

On the return of Agrippa, whose absence from home had furnished the 
opportunity for a gratification which was attended with such a tragical 
result, he found demons capering about the house, and indulging in fantastic 
gambols upon the roof, though invisible to other eyes than his own. Having 
compelled them to desist, and dismissed them to the infernal regions, with 
the exception of the chief among them, he demanded of that superior imp 
the cause of their outbreak. On learning it, Agrippa commanded the demon 
to re-animate the corpse of the student, and show him in the market-place, 
that it might be seen that he was living. The demon obeyed, and the student 
walked through the market-place, but fell down as soon as his diabolical 
attendant left his side, and was immediately found to be dead. Marks of 
strangulation being found upon his neck, an excited crowd proceeded to 
Agrippa's house at the heels of the officers of justice; but the magician 
contrived to escape, and to elude the search that was made for him. 

It is Delvio also who tells us that Agrippa, when travelling, paid the inn¬ 
keepers with whom he lodged with money which, in a few days afterwards, 
was found to have changed into shells and chips of horn. This story is told 
of some other magicians. Jovius says that Agrippa Was always 
accompanied by an imp in the form of a black dog, and that; on his death¬ 
bed, he removed from the animal's neck a collar studded with brass nails, 
which formed a necromantic formula, and bade his familiar depart from 
him. The dog, it is said, left the house immediately, plunged into a 
neighbouring river, and was never seen again. 

Wier, who was for several years the attendant of Agrippa, assures his 
readers that this dog was no demon, but a favourite and faithful companion 
of his master. But, as every sorcerer was supposed to have a familiar demon, 
the ignorant and superstitions came to the conclusion that the dog, must be 
Agrippa's, and attributed to it the knowledge which his master possessed of 
everything that passed in the world, not being able to comprehend how so 
much could otherwise be known to a man who seldom left his study. Wier 
says that Agrippa had correspondents in all parts of Europe, and it was from 
them he gained the knowledge of events which so greatly puzzled the 





















































ignorant. 


Agrippa died in 1534, and Faust—the subject of so many wild legends; and 
the hero of almost as many dramas and romances—must have died a few 
years later, if, as is supposed, the extraordinary narrative first published in 
1587 appeared about fifty years after his death. This strange history purports 
to have been partly written by himself, and to have been completed by his 
servant, Wagner; but there can be no doubt that it was written after his 
death, and that the author, whoever he was, collected all the marvellous 
tales concerning Faust which were then flouting about Germany, as was 
done in England by the author of the equally questionable history of Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay. 

According to this narrative, Faust was the son of a peasant in the duchy of 
Weimar, and was educated at the university of Wittenberg by the bounty of 
a wealthy uncle. He was intended for the priesthood, and graduated in 
divinity; but, lapsing into irreligion, abandoned his theological studies for 
chemistry and medicine, and these in their turn for magic and necromancy. 
Being by nature restless, sensual and ambitions, he aimed at objects which 
he could not obtain by study, and resolved to invoke the aid of the devil for 
their accomplishment. For this purpose, he proceeded at night to a spot 
where four roads met in an extensive forest, and, having drawn a magic 
circle, pronounced the incantation prescribed by the books which he had 
consulted. 

Lightning immediately flashed around him, and thunder rolled menacingly 
over his head. As the reverberations died away, strange music floated on the 
air, and was followed by the clash of weapons, as if man men were engaged 
in hostile conflict close at hand. As these startling sounds ceased, a griffin 
appeared, then a dragon, and finally a fiery pillar, with the semblance of a 
man on the top, who seemed to be burning. The man leaped from the pillar, 
and fiery globes, like large balls of red-hot metal, floated round the circle. 

Faust being undismayed by these terrific apparitions, Satan himself at length 
appeared, in the form of a monk, and, after a brief colloquy with the bold 
student, agreed to meet him at his lodging in Wittenberg. The appointment 
was kept, and a compact was then entered into, by which Faust was to have 
all his desires gratified during the term of twenty-four years, on the 
condition of renouncing the Christian religion and submitting himself to 
Satan everlastingly at the expiration of the term. Faust signed the contract 
with his blood, and Satan gave him the demon Mephistopheles to be his 
constant attendant and the minister of all his desires. 













































Faust had now abundant wealth, fared sumptuously, and abandoned himself 
to a life of luxury and sensual pleasures. Attended by Mephistopheles, he 
travelled over the greater part of Europe, and many regions of Asia and 
Africa, his familiar demon doing his best to annihilate time and space by 
taking him on his back, and flying with him through the air. His adventures 
in the Sultan's palace, at Constantinople, which he entered by being 
rendered invisible, and then closed against its imperial tenant and his guards 
and attendants, by surrounding it with a dense fog, throw those of Don Juan 
far into the shade. 

On his return to Germany, he met the Emperor, Charles V., at Innspruck, 
and for his entertainment, raised the phantom of Alexander. At Erfurt, 
where he lectured on Homer, he made the figures of the deities and heroes 
of ancient Greece pass before the eyes of the astonished spectators. At 
Frankfort he found four itinerant conjurors, who cut off each other's heads, 
and replaced them; and he observed that they had by them a vessel 
containing a liquid which they pretended was the elixir of life, and into 
which the heads were dipped as they were successively severed from the 
bodies. In this vessel they placed a lily-bud, which expanded into full 
blossom when it had been a few moments in the liquid. Faust having 
rendered himself invisible, quietly watched the exhibition until the moment 
when the fourth head was cut off, and dexterously broke the flower from its 
stalk. This rendered the charm inoperative, and the horrified conjurors found 
themselves unable to restore the head of their unhappy companion to his 
shoulders. 

The love of mischief which was displayed in this prank appears in several of 
Faust's adventures, some of which have a suspiciously close resemblance to 
stories which are told of other magicians. On one occasion, he asked 
permission of a churlish peasant to ride on his waggon, and, being refused, 
pronounced a conjuring formula, on which the horses fell down as if dead, 
and the wheels, detaching themselves from the waggon, flew through the air 
in the direction of the town which the peasant had quitted an hour before. 
Having enjoyed the fellow's terror for awhile, he revived the horses by 
sprinkling some sand upon them, and told, the waggoner that he would find 
the wheels at the gates of the town he had come from, one at each of the 
four gates, where the wondering and awestricken man found them. 

On his return to Wittenberg, he entertained his former college companions 
with a banquet, spreading the table with every delicacy, and regaling them 
with the richest whim. Some of his guest wishing to behold Helen, he 
conjured before their admiring eyes the beautiful Greek, as he had raised 
Alexander for the entertainment of the emperor. Marlow has altered this 




























































incident in his tragedy by making Mephistopheles raise Helen, between two 
Cupids, for the gratification of Faust solus. 


We next find Faust on a visit to the Prince of Anhalt, whose hospitality he 
returns by inviting his host and hostess to a castle which he had erected by 
magic on an island in the midst of a lake near Dessau. Aquatic birds of 
various kinds floated on the water, and perching birds of brilliantly coloured 
plumage flew from tree to tree. There were five towers and two gates to the 
castle, the latter opening into a spacious court-yard. Crossing a lofty hall, 
and traversing a passage with many apartments on the right and the left, 
Faust conducted his guests to the banqueting-room, where the table was 
spread with the most delicious viands, the richest wines, and a profusion of 
gold plate, which he professed to have borrowed from the Pope for that 
occasion. As they were returning to their own palace, the prince and 
princess looked back, and saw the magic castle disappear in a flash of fire 
and a puff of smoke. 

Returning to Wittenberg, he again entertained his former fellow-students at 
Christmas, when, though snow covered the fields around the city, the 
gardens of Faust displayed verdure and blossoms, as if it had been summer. 
Roses bloomed, and exhaled their wonted fragrance; and ripe fruit hung 
from the vines and fig-trees. Faust is represented at this time, when his end 
was drawing near, as surrounding himself with every luxury, and indulging 
inordinately in sensual pleasures. He had seven or eight mistresses, selected 
from among the most beautiful women of the different countries he had 
visited; and was served in a magnificence unsurpassed at the courts of the 
greatest sovereigns. 

As the dreaded end of his term of power approached, he became 
melancholy, often avoided the society of his mistresses and friends, and 
ceased to invoke the aid of Mephistopheles. On the eve of the impending 
catastrophe, he invited his old friends to a farewell banquet, after which he 
confessed to them his compact with Satan, and, at parting with them, just 
before midnight, mingled expressions of despair with beseechings for their 
prayers. They had scarcely left him when a violent thunder-storm arose, 
and, as the midnight hour boomed upon the air, horrid cries and sounds like 
the hissing of serpents proceeded from the magician's house. On the 
following morning his friends returned, but Faust had disappeared, and the 
walls and floor of the apartment in which they had left him were splashed 
with blood. A corpse, supposed to be Faust's, dismembered, and with the 
face so frightfully mangled that the features were unrecognisable, was found 
in a distant field. The priests refused it religious rites, and it was privately 
interred amidst the ruins of an ancient temple of Mars. 






































This legendary history of Faust mingles the impossible so profusely with the 
credible that it has been doubted whether such a person had a real existence. 
But there is no reason to doubt that a stratum of fact underlies these wild 
romancings, though what we really know of the magician is very little. 
Gessner refers to him as a contemporary, and Melancthon mentions him in 
his letters. Wier informs us that he was born at Cundling, near Cracow, but 
was educated at Wittenberg, as set forth in the marvellous history of 1587. 
Many of the stories related of him may be true, as he was probably an 
itinerant conjuror, and may have exhibited the phantoms which he is said to 
have raised at Innspruck, Erfurt and Wittenberg, by means of optical 
apparatus of the kind used by Cornelius Agrippa. 

Naude, who recorded in his history the names of all the most distinguished 
magicians who had over lived, mentions Faust only incidentally, however, 
as being referred to in the announcement of a conjuror who called himself 
"the most accomplished Georgius Sabellicus, a second Faustus, the spring 
and centre of the necromantic art, an astrologer, a magician, consummate in 
chiromancy, and in agromancy, pyromancy, and hydromancy, inferior to 
none that ever lived." Nothing is known of this Sabellicus, who blows his 
trumpet so loudly, to confirm the high eulogium which he pronounced upon 
himself. 

Benvenuto Cellini seems to have dallied with magic in the intervals of his 
artistic labours, and relates, in his interesting auto-biography, a necromantic 
adventure in which he played an active part. Becoming acquainted while at 
Rome with a Sicilian priest, who, he says, was a man of genius, and well 
versed in Fatin and Greek authors, the magic art was one day the subject of 
their conversation, and the artist observed that he had all his life felt a desire 
to become acquainted with its mysteries. The priest rejoined that, if he had 
resolution enough to endure a scene of necromancy, he might be satisfied; 
and, after some further conversation, they greed to meet one evening in the 
ruins of the Coliseum, each accompanied by a friend. 

On the appointed evening Cellini, accompanied by an intimate acquaintance 
named Vincenzio Romoli, met the priest and another student of the Black 
Art; and they proceeded to the Coliseum, where the priest, "according to the 
custom of necromancers, began to draw circles upon the ground, with the 
most impressive ceremonies imaginable; he likewise, brought hither 
assafoetida, several precious perfumes, and fire, with some compositions 
also which diffused noisome odours. As soon is he was in readiness, he 
made an opening to the circle, and having taken us by the hand ordered the 
other necromancer, his partner, to throw the perfumes into the fire at the _ 

























































proper time, entrusting the care of the fire and perfumes to the rest; and thus 
he began his incantations. This ceremony lasted above an hour and a half, 
when there appeared several legions of devils, insomuch that the 
amphitheatre was quite filled with them." The priest then told Cellini that he 
might ask something of the demons; but, upon the Artist desiring the 
presence of his Sicilian mistress, the magic spells were found inoperative, 
and the spirits were dismissed, the priest observing that the presence of a 
pure boy was necessary. 

On the next occasion, Cellini was accompanied, therefore, by a boy about 
twelve years of age, who was in his service, and by two friends, Agnolino 
Gaddi and the before-mentioned Romoli. On reaching the Coliseum, the 
priest made his preparations as before, but with even more impressive 
ceremonies, and more careful attention to the drawing of the circle. Then he 
placed in Cellini's hands a pintaculo, or magic chart, and bade him turn it as 
he should direct; and to Romoli and Gaddi he committed the care of the fire 
and the perfumes. "Having begun," continues the artist, "to make his 
tremendous invocations, he called by their names a multitude of demons, 
who were the leaders of the several legions, and questioned them, by the 
power of the eternal uncreated god, who lives for ever, in the Hebrew 
language, as likewise in Greek and Latin; insomuch that the amphitheatre 
was almost in an instant filled with demons more numerous than at the 
former conjuration." 

Cellini was again disappointed, the priest being able only to obtain from the 
demons an assurance that he should see his mistress within a month. They 
were then exhorted by the magician to stand firm, as the demons were a 
thousand more in number than he had intended to evoke, and also the most 
dangerous of their kind. The boy trembled violently, as he grasped Cellini's 
hand, saying that he saw a million of fierce men, threatening to destroy 
them, and that four armed giants of immense stature were endeavouring to 
get within the magic circle. The artist says that they were all trembling with 
fear, the necromancer as well as the rest; but that, to calm the fears of the 
boy, he assured him that what they saw was but smoke and shadows, and 
that the demons were under their power. 

The smoke of the burning perfumes slowly dispersed, and the demons as 
gradually disappeared, their numbers diminishing as they receded from 
view. Then Cellini and his friends quitted the circle, and proceeded towards 
their homes, the priest declaring that, though he had often entered magic 
circles, nothing so extraordinary had ever happened as the scene which they 
had witnessed that night. As they went along, the boy said that he saw two 
of the demons leaping and skipping before them, sometimes upon the _ 




















































ground, and sometimes upon the roofs of the houses. The priest gave no 
attention to them, however, but endeavoured to persuade Cellini to join him 
in demanding of the demons, on a future occasion, that they should discover 
to them the treasures of the earth, by which means they should acquire 
opulence and power, while "these love-affairs were mere follies, from which 
no good could be expected." 

Sir David Brewster, who quotes Cellini's narrative, explains that the demons 
seen in the Coliseum were not produced by any influence upon the 
imaginations of the spectators, but were actual optical phantasms, or the 
images of pictures or objects produced by one or more concave mirrors or 
lenses. A fire is lighted, and perfumes and incense are burnt, in order to 
create a ground for the images, and the beholders are rigidly confined within 
the pale of the magic circle. The concave mirror and the objects presented to 
it having been so placed that the persons within the circle could not see the 
aerial image of the objects by the rays directly reflected from the mirror, the 
work of deception was ready to begin. The attendance of the magician upon 
his mirror was by no means necessary. He took his place along with the 
spectators within the magic circle. The images of the devils were all 
distinctly formed in the air immediately above the fire, but none of them 
could be seen by those within the circle. 

"The moment, however, the perfumes were thrown into the fire to produce 
smoke, the first wreath of smoke that rose through the place of one or more 
of the images would reflect them to the eyes of the spectators, and they 
would again disappear if the wreath was not followed by another. More and 
more images would be rendered visible as new wreaths of smoke arose, and 
the whole group would appear at once when the smoke was uniformly 
diffused over the place occupied by the images." The "compositions which 
diffused noisome odours," were intended, he thought, to intoxicate or 
stupefy the spectators, and thus increase their tendency to deception, or add 
to the phantasms before their eyes others which existed only in their own 
excited imaginations. But when the boy declared that four armed giants 
were threatening to enter the circle, he gave a correct description of the 
effect that would be produced by moving the figures nearer to the mirror, 
and thus magnifying their images, and causing them to advance towards the 
circle. 

However it may have been with Romoli and Gaddi, and notwithstanding 
Cellini's assertion that both the necromancer and himself trembled with fear, 
the artist's remark that the demons were under their power, and that what 
they saw was smoke and shadows, shows that he, was not entirely ignorant 
of the means by which the appearances were produced. Roscoe has recorded 












































his belief, from the description of the scene, and the assuring words 
addressed to the boy by Cellini, "that the whole of these appearances, like a 
phantasmagoria, were merely the effects of a magic lantern produced on 
volumes of smoke from various kinds of burning wood." But this 
explanation overlooks the important fact that the exhibition took place about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, while there is no evidence that the 
magic lantern was known until nearly a century afterwards, when it was 
invented by Kircher. 


The appearances described by Cellini could certainly have been produced 
by means of the magic lantern, if such an instrument had then been in 
existence; but no other means of explanation are required than such as are 
known to have existed in Cellini's time, namely, concave mirrors and lenses. 
If the necromancer fitted up his concave mirror in a box, which contained 
also the lights and the figures of the demons, the remarkable assertion of the 
boy, that he saw two of the demons running and skipping before them as 
they went home, is accounted for by the box being carried with them. 
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Chapter V 
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Persecution of Conjurors—John Dee—Visions in the Magic Mirror- 
Invocation of a Corpse—Attack on Dee's house by a Mob—Brandon, the 
Juggler—Jannes and Jambres—Conjuring Tricks of the sixteenth century- 
The Decapitation Trick—Jean Cantares—A Samoied Conjuror—Indian 
Conjurors at the Court of Jehangire—Dr. Lamb-The Magic Tree- 
Invention of the Magic Lantern—English Conjurors of the seventeenth 

century. 


DURING the latter half of the sixteenth century, and throng bout the 
seventeenth, the professors of magic were compelled by the ban under 
which they had been placed by the series of Papal edicts initiated by that of 
Innocent in 1484 to "do their spiriting gently." The spread of the 
Reformation in northern and central Europe had no effect in rendering the 
unhappy wight who was accused of sorcery less liable to be imprisoned and 
exposed in the pillory, happy if he escaped the stake and faggot. The 
statutes of Henry VIII. against conjuration, witchcraft, false prophecies, and 
demolition of crosses provided the penalty of death for such offences; but 
the amending Act of Elizabeth's reign, while it confirmed and strengthened 
past legislation on the subject, limited the punishment to the pillory. 

It would have been easy for conjurors to have avoided bringing themselves 
under the operation of this law, if the people had been less ignorant, and 
therefore less accessible to the suggestions of superstition. But there were 
few persons in those days who could see the simplest conjuring trick 
performed without a sensation of awe mingling with their wonder, and there 
was in every assembly some weak-minded person ready to declare that such 
things could be done only by the aid of the devil. Reginald Scot states that a 
juggler was, in the reign of Elizabeth, condemned as a wizard, and would 
have been pilloried but for the interposition of the Earl of Leicester. Some 
of the aspirants to necromantic fame undoubtedly brought the law upon 
them by foolish practices, in which they indulged, simply because they 
shared in the prevalent ignorance and superstition. Thus, Kelly, the 
profligate and unprincipled assistant of Dee, disinterred the newly buried 
corpse of a man, under the influence of the belief that he could, by 
necromantic ceremonies and incantations, compel it to answer questions and 
foretell events. And Dee, though as well educated as any man of his time, 
















































was, with regard to some matters, as weak and superstitious as his 
assistants. 


John Dee was born in London in 1527, and received his education at 
Cambridge, where he devoted himself to the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge with great assiduity. While studying at this university, he 
superintended the production of one of the comedies of Aristophanes, and 
introduced among the machinery an artificial beetle, which flew up to the 
scenic Olympus, with a man on its back, carrying a basket of provisions. 

The astonished spectators ascribed this feat, which theatrical mechanists of 
the present day would regard as a very ordinary one, to the art of the 
necromancer; and Dee was subjected to so much annoyance through this 
suspicion that he left Cambridge, and retired to the continent. 

Astrology and alchemy entered so largely into the scientific studies of the 
sixteenth century that it does not surprise us to find a man of Dee's 
undoubted learning making them his principal study; or to learn that, upon 
the accession of Elizabeth, the Earl of Leicester was sent to consult him as 
to the aspect of the stars, in order that an auspicious day might be fixed on 
for her coronation. In 1571, when he was taken ill at Louvain, the Queen 
sent over two physicians to attend him; and when he subsequently settled at 
Mortlake, she visited his house, to view his collection of natural curiosities 
and mathematical and philosophical instruments. Elizabeth employed him to 
defend by his pen her title to the countries which English explorers had then 
discovered in distant parts of the world; and he also received most 
advantageous offers from the Czar and several successive Emperors of 
Germany. 

Dee was one of those enthusiasts of science who, in those days, having their 
pride of intellect inflamed, and their imaginations excited by the 
illumination of their minds in a degree then rare, thought nothing impossible 
for them, and indulged the wildest dreams of the Rosicrucians. He occupied 
himself with the search for the philosopher's stone, and was haunted by the 
belief in the possibility of communicating with the spirits of the invisible 
world. He tells us, in his curious Memoirs, that one day in November, 1582, 
as he was praying in his museum, there appeared to him an angel, who gave 
him a convex piece of black stone, highly polished, which presented visions 
to the observer, and emitted sounds, by which he was enabled to hold 
intercourse with spirits. 

How far Dee was deluded in this matter by some trickster, availing of the 
learned doctor’s willingness to believe whatever was most marvellous in 
science, is a problem which cannot now be solved. He seems to have fully 





















































































believed in the wonderful black stone, but it is to be observed that, 
according to all accounts extant, it was his assistant, Kelly who saw, or 
pretended to see, the spirits that appeared in the speculum, and reported 
what he saw and heard to Dee, who sat at a table apart, and recorded the 
minutes of the spiritual seance. A folio volume of these notes was published 
by Casauban and much of the like stuff remains in MS. in the library of the 
British Museum, with the waxen tablets stamped with mathematical and 
astronomical signs, which Dee used in his incantations. 

Kelly was a profligate and unscrupulous scoundrel, who had been, 
previously to his connection with Dee, convicted of perjury and punished 
with the pillory and the loss of his ears. After many disagreements between 
the magician and his assistant, arising from the latter's unconscientious 
disposition and overbearing manners, they separated in 1589, and both led 
for several years a wandering and vagabond life in various parts of Europe. 
In 1595, Kelly was arrested by order of the Emperor Rodolph II, who 
himself studied astrology and alchemy, and is supposed to have adopted this 
measure to detain the adventurer, whom he believed to have really 
discovered the art of turning lead and copper into gold. Kelly made an 
attempt to escape by twisting his sheets into a rope, and descending from a 
window, but, being a very heavy man, his weight broke the rope, and he fell 
to the ground, breaking both his legs, and receiving internal injuries so 
severe that he died shortly afterwards. 

Dee was at this time in great poverty, and petitioned the Queen for the 
means of returning to England; these being given to him, he came over, had 
an audience of Elizabeth at Richmond, and again resided at Mortlake. He 
fell into disrepute, however, when it was discovered that he could not make 
gold, having according to his own statement, parted with the power of 
transmutation to Kelly, and that his new assistants, not possessing the easy 
unscrupulousness and fertile imagination of Kelly, could see nothing in the 
magic speculum. Neglected by his former patrons, and his house wrecked 
and his books and apparatus destroyed by a riotous mob, he fell into 
poverty, relieved at intervals by a little pecuniary aid from the Queen, and 
died in 1608. 

Dee’s magic mirror subsequently passed into the collection of curiosities 
formed by the Earl of Peterborough, in whose catalogue it is described as 
"the black stone into which Dr. Dee used to call his spirits." From this 
collection it passed into the possession of Lady Elizabeth Germaine, and 
thence into the hands of the Duke of Argyle, whose son, Lord Frederick 
Campbell, presented it to Horace Walpole. On the dispersion of the 
Strawberry Hill collection in 1842, when it again changed owners, it was 




















































described in the catalogue as "a singularly interesting and curious relic of 
the superstition of our ancestors, in the celebrated speculum of Kennel coal, 
highly polished in a leathern case." 

Scot mentions among the most expert conjurors of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and her successor Brandon and two others, who appear to have worked 
together under the names, probably assumed, of Jannes and Jambres. "What 
wondering and admiration there was," he says, "at Brandon, the juggler, 
who painted on the wall the picture of a dove, and, seeing a pigeon sitting 
on the top of a house, said to the King, 'So now your grace shall see what a 
juggler can do, if he be his craft's master;' and then pricked the picture with 
a knife so hard and so often, and with so effectual words, as the pigeon fell 
down from the top of the house stark dead. I need not write any further 
circumstance to show how the matter was taken; what wondering was 
thereat,-how he was prohibited to use that trick any farther, lest he should 
employ it in any other kind of murder; as though he whose picture soever he 
had pricked must needs have died, and so the life of all men in the hands of 
a juggler as is now supposed to be in the hands and wills of witches." 

This author, whose work on demonology and witchcraft was published in 
1584, enumerates the tricks performed by the itinerant conjurors of the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, which comprise many that still evoke wonder 
and admiration. The list includes swallowing a knife; thrusting a knife 
through the head of a fowl, and restoring the bird to life; burning a card, and 
afterwards producing it from the pocket of a bystander; conveying a coin 
from one pocket to another; converting money into counters, or counters 
into money; conveying money into another person's hand; making a coin 
sink through a table or vanish from a handkerchief; tying a knot, and 
undoing it by the power of words; taking beads from a string, the ends of 
which are held fast by another person; removing corn from one box to 
another; turning wheat into flour by the power of words; burning a thread 
and making it whole again; pulling innumerable ribbons from the mouth; 
thrusting a knife into the head or arm; putting a ring through the cheek; and 
cutting off the head of a person, and afterwards restoring it to its former 
position. 

This last trick holds a conspicuous place among the more remarkable 
conjuring feats of the present day which were performed by itinerant 
conjurors three hundred years ago, when it was sometimes called "The 
decollation of St. John the Baptist." As shown in the engraving in Malcolm's 
work on the amusements of the people, it was performed upon a table, 
which had in it two circular openings, one to enable the confederate who 
submitted to the operation to conceal his head, the other, which 


















































corresponded to a similar opening in the dish in which the head seemed to 
be placed, to receive the head of another confederate, who was concealed 
beneath the table in a sitting position. Before pretending to sever the head, 
the performer showed an ordinary carving knife to the spectators around, 
who were prevented by a sleight-of-hand trick from observing the 
substitution for it of the knife actually used, and which had a semi-circular 
opening in the blade to fit the neck. 

Scot concludes his enumeration and commentary with a recommendation to 
his readers to visit Joan Cantares, a Frenchman residing in the parish of St. 
Martin,-"in conversation a honest man, and he will show as much and as 
strange actions as these, who getteth not his living thereby, but laboureth for 
the same with the sweat of his brow, and nevertheless hath the best hand 
and conveyance of any man that liveth this day." 

Europeans were at this time becoming acquainted with distant parts of the 
globe, and learning something concerning the conjurors and jugglers of 
remote regions of Asia. Richard Johnson, who sailed with Stephen 
Burrough to the Gulf of Oby in 1556, and kept a journal of the voyage, 
described what he had seen done in a tent by an old Samoied priest, which 
he thought very wonderful, though he evidently suspected some imposture. 
The priest, who wore a white fillet round his head, and whose countenance 
was concealed by a veil of chain-mail, ornamented with the teeth of beasts 
and fishes, commenced the performance by beating a kind of kettledrum, 
and singing in a loud, rough voice, while the native auditors joined in the 
chorus. During the singing of this hymn or incantation, the priest seemed to 
pass gradually into a state of frenzy, and on its conclusion fell down as if 
dead. After a little while, he arose, and, as the account proceeds, "took a 
sword of a cubit and a span long (I did mete it myself), and put it into his 
belly, but no wound was to be seen (they continuing in their sweet song 
still). Then he put the sword into the fire till it was warm, and so thrust it 
into the slit of his shirt, and thrust it through his body, as I thought; the point 
being out of his shirt behind, I laid my finger upon it, then he pulled out the 
sword and sat down. This being done, they set a kettle of water over the fire 
to heat, and when the water doth seeth, the priest beginneth to sing again, 
they answering him; for so long as the water was in heating they sat and 
sang not. Then they made a thing being four square, and in height and 
squareness of a chair, and covered with a gown, very close the forepart 
thereof, for the hinder part stood to the tent side. The water still seething on 
the fire, and this square seat being ready, the priest put off his shirt and the 
thing like a garland which was on his head, with those things which covered 
his face; and he had on yet all this while a pair of hose of deer's skins, with 
the hair on which came up to his buttocks. So he went into the square seat, 
































































and sat down like a tailor, and sang with a strong voice or hallowing. 


"Then they took a small line made of deer's skins of four fathoms long, and 
with a final knot the priest made it fast about his neck and under his left 
arm, and gave it unto two men standing on both sides of him, which held the 
ends together. Then the kettle of hot water was set before him in the square 
seat (at this time the square seat was not covered), and then it was covered 
with a gown of broad cloth, without lining such as the Russes do wear. Then 
the two men which did hold the ends of the line, still standing there, began 
to draw, and drew until they had drawn the ends of the line stiff and 
together, and then I heard a thing fall into the kettle of water which was 
before him in the tent. Thereupon I asked them that sat by me in the tent 
what it was that fell into the water that stood before him; and they answered 
me that it was his head, his shoulder, and left arm, which the line had cut 
off,—I mean the knot which I saw afterward drawn hard together. Then I 
rose up, and would have looked whether it was so or not; but they laid hold 
on me, and said that if they should see him with their bodily eyes, they 
should live no longer." When they had chanted and shouted for some time, 
"the priest lifted up his head, with his shoulder and arm, and all his body, 
and came forth to the fire." 

Greater wonders than this were reported from India. Sir Thomas Roe, who 
visited that country in 1615, charged with a mission from the East India 
Company to the Emperor Jehangire, saw many conjurors and jugglers there; 
but his attention was much absorbed by commercial transactions and the 
intrigues of the court of Ajmere, that he gives no account of their feats. 
Jehangire himself, however, relates that he once witnessed the performances 
of some Bengalee conjurors and jugglers, whose feats were so remarkable 
that he ascribed them without hesitation to supernatural power. The 
conjurors were desired to produce, upon the spot, and from seed, ten 
mulberry trees. They immediately planted ten seeds, which in a few minutes 
produced as many trees, each, as it grew into the air, spreading forth its 
branches, and yielding excellent fruit. In like manner, apple, fig, almond, 
walnut, and mango trees were produced, all yielding fruit, which Jehangire 
assures us was of the finest quality. 

But this was not all. "Before the trees were removed," says the imperial 
author, "there appeared among the foliage birds of such surprising beauty in 
colour and shape, and melody of song, as the world never saw before. At the 
close of the operation, the foliage, as in autumn was seen to put on its varied 
tints, and the trees gradually disappeared into the earth from which they had 
been made to spring." Major Price stated, many years ago, that he had 
himself witnessed similar feats in India, but that a sheet was employed to 



































cover the process. "I have, however," he adds, "no conception of the means 
by which they were accomplished, unless the jugglers had the trees about 
them in every stage, from the seedling to the fruit." 

"One night," continues Jehangire, "and in the very middle of the night, when 
half this globe was wrapped in darkness, one of these seven men stripped 
himself almost naked, and having spun himself round several times, he took 
a sheet, with which he covered himself, and from beneath the sheet drew out 
a splendid mirror, by the radiance of which a light so powerful was 
produced as to illuminate the hemisphere to an incredible distance around; 
to such a distance, indeed, that we have the attestation of travellers to the 
fact, who declared that on the night on which the exhibition took place, and 
at the distance of ten days'journey, they saw the atmosphere so powerfully 
illuminated as to exceed the brightness of the brightest day they had ever 
seen. 

They placed in my presence a large cauldron, and, partly filling it with 
water, throw into it eight of the smaller mounds of Irak of rice; when, 
without the application of the smallest spark of fire, the cauldron began to 
boil, and in a little time they took off the lid, and drew from it nearly a 
hundred platters full, each with a stewed fowl at the top. They produced a 
man whom they divided limb from limb, actually severing his head from the 
body. They scattered these members along the ground, and in this state they 
laid for some time. They then extended a sheet over the spot, and one of the 
men went beneath it, and in a few minutes came out, followed by the 
individual supposed to have been cut into joints, in perfect health and 
condition, and one might have safely sworn that he had never received any 
injury." 

Here we have the Palingenesia of Dr. Lynn performed more than two 
hundred and fifty years ago. The rest of the feats which so astonished the 
Mogul Emperor seem to have been optical deceptions. 

"They caused," he says, "two tents to be set up, one at the distance of a bow¬ 
shot from the other, the entrances being exactly opposite; they raised the 
canvas all round, and desired that it might be particularly observed that the 
tents were empty. Then, fixing, them to the ground, two of the men entered, 
one into each tent. Thus prepared, they said they would undertake to bring 
out of the tents any animal we chose to mention, whether bird or beast, and 
set them in conflict with each other. 


Khaun-e-Jahaun, with a smile of incredulity, required them to show us a 































































battle between two ostriches. In a few minutes two ostriches of the largest 
size issued, one from each tent, and attacked each other with such fury that 
blood was seen streaming from their heads; they were so equally matched, 
however, that neither could get the better of the other, and they were 
therefore separated by the men, and conveyed within the tents. They 
continued to produce from either tent whatever animal we chose to name, 
and before our eyes set them to fight in the manner I have attempted to 
describe; and although I have exerted my utmost invention to discover the 
secret of the contrivances it has been entirely without success. 

"They were furnished with a bow and about fifty steel-pointed arrows. One 
of the men took the bow, and shooting an arrow into the air, the shaft stood 
fixed at a considerable height; he shot a second arrow which flew straight to 
the first, to which it became attached, and so with every one of the 
remaining arrows to the last of all, which striking the sheaf suspended in the 
air, the whole immediately broke asunder, and came at once to the earth. 

"They produced a chain fifty cubits in length, and in my presence threw one 
end of it towards the sky, where it remained as if fastened to something in 
the air. A dog was then brought forward, and, being placed at the lower end 
of the chain, immediately ran up, and, reaching the other end, disappeared in 
the air. In the same manner a hog, a panther, a lion, and a tiger were 
successively sent up the chain, and all disappeared at the upper end. At last 
they took down the chain, and put it into a bag, no one ever discerning in 
what way the animals were made to vanish into the air in the mysterious 
manner described." 

There was living at this time one Dr. Lamb, an amateur of the Black Art, 
concerning whom a story is told by Baxter which is very characteristic of 
the author and the time in which he lived. Lamb is said to have invited two 
friends to his house, and there amused them by causing a tree to grow, and 
three little men to appear and cut it down with little axes. One of the 
spectators picked up two or three chips of the tree and carried them home, 
where he had no sooner arrived than a violent storm arose. "You have been 
to Dr. Lamb's," said his wife, as she shrank from the lightning flash, and 
trembled at the rolling thunder. He acknowledged the fact; related what he 
had seen, and produced the chips. His wife insisted that it was the bringing 
of these chips into the house which had raised the storm; and Baxter gravely 
relates that, on these memorials of Lamb's feat being thrown out of the 
window, the storm ceased immediately. Lamb rendered himself so 
unpopular by his indulgence in conjuring as a pastime that in 1640 an 
ignorant and brutal mob rose on him, and murdered him. 



















































The invention of the magic lantern by Kircher, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, supplied conjurors with one of the most valuable 
instruments of the craft. The concave mirror, which does not appear to have 
been always, or even usually, fitted up as there is reason for believing the 
instrument which Cellini saw exhibited at Rome was, required for its 
display a separate apartment, or at least a means of concealment which 
could not always, on ordinary occasions, be commanded; but the magic 
lantern, with its lenses, its lamp, and its slides, could be fitted up in a small 
compass, and was much better adapted therefore to the requirements of the 
itinerant conjurer who had not the means either of providing a less portable 
and more expensive apparatus, or of transporting and erecting it. 

According to the rude representations of it which are extant, Kircher's 
lantern was of large size, and consisted of a box, fitted with a door on one 
side, a chimney at the top to carry off the smoke from the lamp, and, in the 
front, a tube containing a lens, and a frame to hold the pictures to be 
exhibited, which were painted on glass. Oil was the illuminating medium, 
and the light was concentrated upon the picture by means of a reflector of 
polished steel. 

The magic lantern does not appear, however, to have been often used by 
conjurors until a considerable time after its invention. Ady, whose curious 
pamphlet entitled A Candle in the Dark, was published in 1656, as an 
antidote to the demoralising influence of the belief in diabolism and 
witchcraft, mentions among the conjuring tricks of his time some which are 
not included in Scot's enumeration of 1584, but they include no optical 
illusions. These require a room for their exhibition, and the conjurors whom 
Ady describes generally exercised their art at fairs and markets. It is a bad 
time for professors of the Black Art when the people have lost their 
reverence for them as persons exercising supernatural power, and have not 
learned to regard them as harmless entertainers. 

Ady mentions the tricks of drawing wine front the forehead, or from a post, 
and writing red and blue with the same ink. The first is a common one 
which has been performed in the streets of London by itinerant conjurors of 
the present day; but I do not remember ever to have seen the last. Ady says 
that it was performed by rubbing a portion of the paper with fresh lemon 
peel, drying it, and writing with ink made of stone blue. On the prepared 
portion of the paper the writing appeared bright red, and on other parts blue, 
which, says our author, "causeth great admiration in the beholders to see a 
man with one pen and one and the same ink write red and blue." 


Ady’s description of the modus operandi of the conjurors of the seventeenth 











































century is worth reading for its quaintness, and for the sake of comparison 
with the performances of our own time. He says: 


"A juggler, knowing the common tradition and foolish opinion that a 
familiar spirit in some shape must be had for the doing of strange things, 
beyond the vulgar capacity, he therefore carrieth about him the skin of a 
mouse stopped with feathers, or some like artificial thing, and in the hinder 
part thereof sticketh a small springing wire of about a foot long, or longer, 
and when he begins to act his part in a fair or a market before vulgar people, 
he bringeth forth his imp, and maketh it spring from him once or twice upon 
the table, and then catcheth it up, saying, Would you be gone? I will make 
you stay and play some tricks for me before you go; and then he nimbly 
sticketh one end of the wire upon his waist, and maketh his imp spring up 
three or four times to his shoulder, and nimbly catcheth it, and pulleth it 
down again every time, saying, Would you be gone? In troth, if you be gone 
I can play no tricks or feats of activity to-day; and then holdeth it fast in one 
hand, and beateth it with the other, and slyly maketh a squeaking noise with 
his lips, as if his imp cried, and then putteth his imp in his breeches, or in his 
pocket, saying, I will make you stay, would you be gone? 

"Then begin the silly people to wonder and whisper; then he showeth many 
slights of activity as if he did them by the help of his familiar, which the 
silliest sort of beholders do verily believe, amongst which he espyeth one or 
other young boy or wench, and layeth a tester or shilling in his band wetted, 
and biddeth him hold it fast; but whilst the said boy or silly wench thinketh 
to enclose the piece of silver fast in the hand, he nimbly taketh it away with 
his finger, and hasteneth the holder of it to close his hand, saying, Hold fast, 
or it will be gone, and then mumbleth certain words, and crieth by the virtue 
of Hocus, pocus, hay passe, presto, be gone; now open your hand, and the 
silly boy or wench, and the beholders, stand amazed to see that there is 
nothing left in the hand, and then for the confirmation of the wonder a 
confederate with the juggler standeth up among the crowd (in habit like 
some countryman or stranger that came in like the rest of the people), 
saying, I will lay with you forty shillings you shall not convey a shilling out 
of my hand. It is done, saith the juggler; take you this shilling in your hand. 
Yea, marry (saith he) and will hold it so fast as if you get it from me by 
words speaking, I will say you speak in the devil's name; and with that he 
looketh in his hand in the sight of all the people, saying, I am sure I have it; 
and then claspeth his hand very close, and layeth his other hand to it also, 
pretending to hold it the faster, but withal slily conveyeth away the shilling 
into his glove, or into his pocket, and then the juggler crieth, Hay passe, 
presto vade, jubeo, by the virtue of hocus pocus, 'tis gone. Then, the 
confederate openeth his hand, and in a dissembling manner faineth himself 









































much to wonder, that all that are present may likewise wonder. 


"Then the juggler calleth to his boy, and biddeth him bring him a glass of 
claret wine, which he taketh in his hand and dinketh, and then he taketh out 
of his bag a fonnel made of tin or latine, double, in which double device he 
hath formerly put as much claret wine as will almost fill the glass again, and 
stopping this fonnel at the little end with his finger, turneth it up that all may 
behold it to be empty, and then setteth it to his forehead, and taketh away 
his finger, and letteth the wine run into the glass, the silly spectators 
thinking it to be the same wine which he drank to come again out of his 
forehead. Then he saith, If this be not enough, I will draw good claret wine 
out of a post. And then taketh out of his bag a wine-gimblet, and so he 
perceth the post quite through with his gimblet, and there is one of his boys 
on the other side of the wall with a bladder and a pipe, and conveyeth the 
wine to his master through the post, which his master (vintner like) draweth 
forth into a pot, and filleth it into a glass, and giveth the company to drink. 

"Another way it is very craftily done by a Spanish borachio, that is, a leather 
bottle as thin and lithe as a glove, the neck whereof is about a foot long, 
with a screw at the top instead of a stopple; this bottle the juggler holdeth 
under his arm, and letteth the neck of it come along to his hand under the 
sleeve of his coat, and with the same hand taketh the tap in the fasset that is 
in the post, and yet holdeth the tap half in and half out, and crusheth the 
bottle with his arm, and with his other hand holdeth a wine-pot to the tap, so 
that it seemeth to the beholders that the wine cometh out of the tap, which 
yet cometh out of the bottle, and then he giveth it among the company to 
drink, and being all drunk up but one small glass at the last, he calleth to his 
boy, saying, Come, sirrah, you would fain have a cup; but his boy maketh 
answer in a disdainful manner. No, master, not I; if that be good wine that is 
drawn out of a post, I will lose my head. 

"Yea, sirrah, saith his master, then your head you shall lose; come, sirrah, 
you shall go to pot for that word; then he layeth his boy down on the table 
on a carpet, with his face downward, commanding him to lie still. Then he 
taketh a linen cloth, and spreadeth it upon the boy's head broad upon the 
table, and by slight of hand conveyeth under the cloth a head with a face 
limned so like his boy's head and face that it is not discerned from it; then he 
draweth forth his sword or falchion, and seemeth to cut off his boy's head; 
but withal it is to be noted, that the confederating boy putteth his head 
through a slit in the carpet, and through a hole in the table made on purpose, 
yet unknown to the spectators, and his master also by slight of hand layeth 
to the boy's shoulder a piece of wood made concave at one end like a 
scuppit, and round at the other end like a man's neck with the head cut off; 












































the concave end is hidden under the boy's shirt, and the other end appeareth 
to the company very dismal (being limned over by the cunning limner), like 
a bloody neck, so lively in shew that the very bone and marrow of the neck 
appeareth, insomuch that some spectators have fainted at the sight hereof. 

"Then he taketh up the false head aforesaid by the hair, and layeth it in a 
charger at the feet of the boy, leaving the bare bloody neck to the view of 
the deluded beholders, some gazing upon the neck, some upon the head, 
which looketh gashful, some beholdin the corpse tremble like a body new 
slain. Then he walketh to the table, saying to the head and the seeming dead 
corpse, Ah ha, sirrah, you would rather lose your head than drink your 
drink? But presently he smiteth his hand upon his breast, saying, To speak 
the very truth in cool blood, the fault did not deserve death; therefore I had 
best set on his head again. Then he spreadeth his broad linen cloth upon the 
head, and taketh it out of the charger, and layeth it to the shoulders of the 
corpse; and by slight of hand conveyeth both the head and the false neck 
into his bag, and the boy raiseth up his head from under the table. Then his 
master taketh away the linen cloth that was spread upon him, and saith, By 
the virtue of hocus pocus, and Fortunatus his night cap, I wish thou mayest 
live again. Then the boy riseth up safe and well, to the admiration of the 
deluded beholders." 

The origin of the formulas used by conjurors in their tricks, and which Scot 
alludes to in the phrase "by the power of words," cannot be traced. The 
words hocus pocus first occur in a pamphlet printed in 1641, the author of 
which, enumerating the sights of Bartholomew fair, mentions "hocus pocus, 
with three yards of tape or ribbon in his hand, showing his art of 
legerdemain.'" 

Ady, writing fifteen years later, says, in referring to the conjurors of the first 
half of the seventeenth century, "I will speak of one man more excelling in 
that craft than others that went about in King James's time, and long since, 
who called himself the King's Majesty's most excellent Hocus Pocus and so 
was he called because at playing every trick he used to say, Hocus pocus 
tontus talontus, vade celerite jubeo, a dark composition of words, to blind 
the eyes of the beholders, to make his trick pass the more currently without 
discovery, because when the eye and the ear of the beholder are both 
earnestly busied, the trick is not so easily discovered, nor the imposture 
discerned. 

"The going about of this fellow," says Ady, "was very useful to the wise, to 
see how easily people among the ancient heathen were deceived in times 
and places of ignorance, for in these times many silly people (yea, and some 















































The minister failed to exorcise the demon, whose hand one day snatched a 
from the weaver's wife. "Give me back the plate!" cried the 


also that think themselves wise), will stand like Pharaoh and his servants, 
and admire a juggling imposture, or like the silly Samaritans (Acts viii. 10), 
who did so much admire a seducing juggler as they said, He was the great 
power of God, until they saw the true and real miracle of Philip v. 6. And 
others again, on the contrary, will stand affrighted, or run out of the room 
scared, like fools, saying, The devil is in the room, and helpeth him to do 
such tricks; and some saying absolutely, He is a witch, and ought to be 
hanged." 


It is no small testimony to the intelligence of the conjurors of that day that 
they contrived to escape hanging, while so many thousands of ignorant and 
weak-minded persons were hanged, drowned or burnt on the absurd charge 
of witchcraft. Lamb was an amateur, and fell a victim to an ebullition of 
popular fury; and, from the accession of James I., in the first year of whose 
reign sorcery was made a capital offence none of the professors of the Black 
Art seem to have suffered the penalty. A practised hand may have been 
concerned in the tricks played in a weaver's house at Glenluce, in 
Wigtonshire, about the time when Ady was trying to infuse a little common 
sense into the popular mind; but it was not detected. 


Sinclair, who tells the Glenluce story in his Satan's Invisible World 
Discovered, must have been one of those whom Ady alludes to as persons 
"who think themselves wise," though he was professor of philosophy in the 
university of Glasgow. He relates that strange sounds were heard, and 
strange sights seen, in the weaver's house, and that the minister was sent for 
to exorcise the evil spirit that was supposed to have taken up its abode 
therein. The reverend gentleman went to the house, and conjured the spirit 
to say what and whence he was. 


"The foul fiend replied," says Sinclair, "that he was an evil spirit, come from 
the bottomless pit of hell to vex this house, and that Satan was his father. 
And presently there appeared a naked hand, and an arm from the elbow 
down, beating upon the floor until the house did shake again; and also he 
uttered a most fearful and loud cry, saying, 'Come up, my father—come up. I 
will send my father among you: see, there he is behind your backs!’ Then 
the minister said, 'I saw, indeed, a hand and an arm, when the stroke was 
given, and heard.' The devil said to him, 'Saw you that? It was not my hand; 
it was my father's: my hand is more black in the loof [palm]. Would you see 
me,' says the foul thief, 'put out the candle, and I shall come butt the house 
[into the outer room] among you like fire-balls.’" 


































poor woman; and the plate was thereupon flung at her head, though no one 
was near, and she saw not how it was done. We shall meet with the hand 
and arm without a body again, more than two hundred years later, in the 
back drawing-rooms of certain believers in the spiritualism which, in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, has taken the place of the witchcraft of 
the seventeenth. 
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Chapter VI 
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A New Era in Conjuring—Neve and his Book—Story of an Indian Fakeer— 
Fawkes and Pinchbeck—The Younger Yeates—The Recreations ofComus— 
Jonas—A Conjuror's Challenge—The Pigeon Trick—Small Fry of the 
Profession—Boaz—Cosmopolita—Ray— George III. and the Conjuror- 
Social Position of Conjurors in the Last Century. 


THE dense ignorance which prevailed during the seventeenth century on the 
subject of conjuring, as the word is now understood, would be scarcely 
credible at the present day, if instances did not even now occur at intervals 
to show that there are still minds which the light of knowledge has not yet 
penetrated. The efforts of Scot and Ady to dispel the foul mist of 
superstition were unavailing. Books did not reach the masses in those days, 
and hence, though the antidote of the former author was administered in the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century, and that of the latter in the middle of 
the seventeenth, the beginning of the eighteenth found people as ready to 
drown a wizard as their ancestors had been. 

Porta had, in the meantime, endeavoured to enlighten his countrymen on the 
subject by publishing his treatise on natural magic, in which the real 
character of the conjuror, as a public entertainer, was, for the first time, 
fairly set forth. 

"There are," he says, "two kinds of magic: one is infamous and unhappy, 
because it concerns itself with foul spirits, and consists of enchantments 
prompted by wicked curiosity; and this is called sorcery, an art which all 
learned and good men detest, and which is unable to yield any truth of 
reason and nature, but stands merely upon fancies and imaginations, such as 
vanish presently away, and leave nothing behind them. The other sort is 
natural magic, which all excellent wise men admit and favour, and receive 
with great applause." 

A book which was published in 1716, by Richard Neve, whose name is the 
first which we meet with in the conjuring annals of the eighteenth century, 
bears traces of the lingering fear of diabolical agency which still infected the 
minds of the people. Having stated, in his preface, that his book contained 
directions for performing thirty-three legerdemain tricks, besides many 














































arithmetical puzzles and many jests, Neve says,-" I dare not say that I have 
here set down all that are or may be performed by legerdemain, but thou 
hast here the most material of them: and if thou rightly understandest these, 
there is not a trick that any juggler in the world can show thee, but thou 
shalt be able to conceive after what manner it is done, if he do it by slight of 
hand, and not by unlawful and detestable means, as too many do at this 
day." 

He then proceeds to describe the sort of man the operator must be:—First, 

He must be one of a bold and audacious spirit, so that he may set a good 
face upon the matter. Secondly, He must have a nimble and cleanly 
conveyance, for if he be a bungler he discredits both himself and his art and 
therefore he must practise in private till he be perfect; Usus promptus facit ; 
and by that means his tricks being cunningly handled, he shall deceive both 
the eye, the hands, and the ear; for oftentimes it falls out in this art, deceptio 
visus deceptio tactus et deceptio auditus. Thirdly, He must have none of his 
trinkets wanting when he is to use them, least he be put to a non-plus. 
Fourthly, He must also have his terms of art; namely, certain strange terms 
and emphatical words, to grace and adorn his actions, and to astonish the 
beholders. And these odd kinds of speeches must be various, according to 
the action he undertakes; as, Hey, fortuna, furia, nun quam credo, pass 
pass; when come you, sirrah? Or this way, Hey, Jack, come aloft for your 
master's advantage. Or otherwise, Ailif casil, zaze, hit, met mertat, 

Saturnus, Jupiter, Mars, Sol, Venus, Mercury, Intna. Or thus, Dorocti, 
Micocti, et Senarocti, velu barocti, Asmarocti, Ronnsee, Faronsee, hey pass 
pass, etc. Fifthly, and lastly, He must have such gestures of body as may 
lead away the spectators' eyes from a strict and diligent observation of his 
manner of conveyance." 

During the interval between the publication of Neve's work and the advent 
of the famous Fawkes, Hamilton's travels in India made the reading portion 
of the public acquainted with the tricks of the fakeers, or religious 
mendicants of that country, some of whom have exhibited remarkable feats, 
though they are much more frequently impostors than legitimate conjurors. 
One of these fellows boasted that he would appear at Amadabant, a town 
about two hundred miles from Surat, within fifteen days after being buried, 
ten feet deep, at the latter place. The Governor of Surat resolved to test the 
fellow's powers, and had a grave dug, in which the fakeer placed himself, 
stipulating that a layer of reeds should be interposed between his body and 
the superincumbent earth, with a space of two feet between his body and the 
reeds. This was done, and the grave was then filled up, and a guard of 
soldiers placed at the spot to prevent trickery. 























































































A large tree stood ten or twelve yards from the grave, and beneath its shade 
several fakeers were grouped around a large earthen jar, which was filled 
with water. The officer of the guard, suspecting that some trick was to be 
played, ordered the jar to be moved; and, on this being done by the soldiers, 
after some opposition on the part of the dirty fellows assembled round it, a 
shaft was discovered, with a subterranean gallery from its bottom to within 
two feet of the grave. The impostor was thereupon made to ascend, and a 
riot ensued, in which he and several other persons wore slain. 

This trick has been repeated several times in India, under different 
circumstances, one of the most remarkable instances being that related by an 
engineer officer named Boileau, who was employed about forty years ago in 
the trigonometrical survey of that country. I shall relate this story in the 
officer's own words, premising that he did not witness either the interment 
or the exhumation of the performer, but was told that they took place in the 
presence of Esur Lai, one of the ministers of the Muharwul of Jaisulnier. 

"The man is said, by long practice, to have acquired the art of holding his 
breath by shutting the mouth, and stopping the interior opening of the 
nostrils with his tongue; he also abstains from solid food for some days 
previous to his interment, so that he may not be inconvenienced by the 
contents of his stomach, while put up in his narrow grave; and, moreover, he 
is sewn up in a bag of cloth, and the cell is lined with masonry, and floored 
with cloth, that the white ants and other insects may not easily be able to 
molest him. The place in which he was buried at Jaisulmer is a small 
building about twelve feet by eight, built of stone; and in the floor was a 
hole, about three feet long, two and a half feet wide, and the same depth, or 
perhaps a yard deep, in which he was placed in a sitting posture, sewed up 
in his shroud, with his feet turned inwards towards the stomach, and his 
hands also pointed inwards towards the chest. Two heavy slabs of stone, 
five or six feet long, several inches thick, and broad enough to cover the 
mouth of the grave, so that he could not escape, were then placed over him, 
and I believe a little earth was plastered over the whole, so as to make the 
surface of the grave smooth and compact. The door of the house was also 
built up, and people placed outside, that no tricks might be played, nor 
deception practised. 

"At the expiration of a full month, the walling of the door was broken, and 
the buried man dug out of the grave; Trevelyan's moonshee only running 
there in time to see the ripping open of the bag in which the man had been 
enclosed. He was taken out in a perfectly senseless state, his eyes closed, his 
hands cramped and powerless, his stomach shrunk very much, and his teeth 
jammed so fast together that they were forced to open his mouth with an 





















































iron instrument to pour a little water down his throat. He gradually 
recovered his senses and the use of his limbs; and when we went to see him 
he was sitting up, supported by two, men, and conversed with us in a low, 
gentle tone of voice, saying that we might bury him again for a 
twelvemonth, if we pleased.'" The narrator adds, that this remarkable 
individual was said, after these experiments, to fool some anxiety 
concerning the proper performance of the functions of his stomach and 
bowels. 

Fawkes must have been before the public as, a showman and conjuror long 
before 1732, in which year Setchel's print of Bartholomew fair must have 
been published, in which Fawkes's show occupies a conspicuous place, with 
its pictures of juggling and acrobatic feats, and the great conjuror 
performing one of his tricks. In the same year, Fawkes performed in a room 
in James Street, near the Haymarket, where lie exhibited the ingenious 
flower-trick of the Indian conjurors, reproduced nearly a century and a half 
later by Stodare. and more recently by Dr. Lynn, at the Egyptian Hall. I 
infer the earlier practise of Fawkes from the fact that he died in 1732, when 
he was credited with the accumulation of ten thousand pounds by the 
exercise of his profession. 

Fawkes's show and paraphernalia passed at his death into the possession of 
his son and his late partner, a clever mechanician named Pinchbeck, whose 
musical clock and cyclorama were among the chief attractions of the 
exhibition. They continued to attend the fairs held in and around London, 
and their advertisement for the Southwark fair of 1733 mentions, among the 
items of their programme, "the diverting and incomparable dexterity of hand 
performed by Mr. Pinchbeck, who causes a tree to grow out of a flower-pot, 
on the table, which blossoms and bears ripe fruit in a minute; also a man in 
a maze, or a perpetual motion, where he makes a little ball to run 
continually which would last was it for seven years together only by the 
word of command. He has several tricks entirely new, which were never 
done by any other person than himself." 

Pinchbeck had at this time a shop in Fleet Street, known by the sign of the 
Musical Clock, where he displayed and sold his mechanical curiosities; and 
he also speculated, in conjunction with Fawkes, in exhibitions and 
entertainments of various descriptions, including marionettes and wax- 
work. The latest advertisement which I have been able to discover in which 
Pinchbeck's name appears relates to the Bartholomew fair of 1742. He 
Probably retired from the profession shortly afterwards, for in 1746 the 
name of Fawkes appears in conjunction with that of Warner, as proprietors 
of a theatrical booth. This connection was of very brief duration, however, 

















































for in the following year we find Warner in partnership with the elder 
Yeates. 


The younger Yeates attended the fairs with his father, in whose show we 
first find him exhibiting his "incomparable dexterity of hand 1733, on 
Southwark Green. An advertisement of 1735 informs us that they "continue 
to entertain the public every evening at the Royal Exchange, with their 
inimitable performances," commencing with Yeates junior's dexterity of 
hand, in which he's in general allow'd to surpass all who now appear in 
Great Britain." In 1737 we find them in Smithfield during Bartholomew 
fair, but the younger Yeates left his father's show soon afterwards to seek 
the favours of fortune on his own account, with what success my researches 
have not enabled me to state. 

There was a long interval between the last performance of Pinchbeck and 
the appearance of Comus, a French conjuror, who commenced his 
"physical, mechanical, and mathematical recreations" in a large room in 
Panton Street at Christmas, 1765. There were probably humble professors of 
the art frequenting the fairs, or "pitching" in market-places and on village 
greens, but their names and performances have not been recorded. Comus 
announced that his stay in London would be limited to fifteen days, but he 
prolonged it to three months, giving two performances daily, at twelve and 
six, and charging five shillings for admission. It may be inferred, therefore, 
that he found his visit profitable. 

Comus did not announce to the public the wonders which he would perform 
until the last weeks of his stay in London. In his first advertisement he 
merely observes that "his operations are so surprisingly astonishing that they 
would appear supernatural in an age and a nation less instructed." A month 
later he informed the public that they were "performed in so singular a 
manner that, notwithstanding the surprising relations given thereof by the 
nobility and gentry, to whom the Sieur Comus returns his sincere thanks for 
their kind reception, he would be afraid to pass for an impostor, if he gave a 
full detail of his operations to the public." He had recourse to French, 
however, for a short paragraph in which he ventured to state that he had a 
machine which enabled two persons to communicate their thoughts to each 
other by an instantaneous and invisible operation. 

It was not until the last week of February, 1766, that he repeated this 
announcement in English, adding that he also showed, at each performance, 
"his learned mermaid, the enchanted clock, the metals, an operation of 
caperomancy, the box with figures, the incomprehensible picket, a perpetual 
magnetic motion, and many others too tedious to mention." In March, he 































































announced that "out of a real sense of gratitude for the kind reception he had 
met with from the public," he would show "several new operations, never 
before exhibited by him;" but he did not specify them. 


He returned to Paris at the close of his London engagement, the success of 
which induced him to repeat it the following spring, when he performed in a 
large room in Great Suffolk Street. There is no information as to his 
movements between this date and 1770, when he again visited London, 
performing first at a room in Cockspur Street, and afterwards near Exeter 
Change, reducing his charge for admission to half-a-crown. He had now, 
however, a formidable rival in Jonas, who, though he had appeared almost 
simultaneously with Comus had not then obtained so much repute. 

The first public performances of Jonas of which I have been able to discover 
any record were given "at Art's Museum, five doors from Mr. Pinchbeck's, 
the bottom of the Haymarket." But, as he announced himself as well known 
to the nobility and gentry, they had probably been given previously at 
private houses, like those fire-eating feats of which we read in the diary of 
Evelyn. Like Comus, Jonas did not describe his performances in his public 
announcements; and, unlike the French conjuror, he charged only half-a- 
crown for admission. 

It is unknown whether Jonas followed his foreign rival to Paris, or made a 
tour of the provincial towns; but in 1768 we find him performing three 
times a week at the Angel and Crown, in Whitechapel. Later in the year, he 
was announced to perform at the Bank Coffee-house; but the exhibition was 
prohibited by the Lord Mayor. There was, however, another Jonas in the 
field; and in 1769 the original conjuror of that name challenged, his 
namesake and rival to a public competition by three successive 
advertisements in the Gazetteer. His rival did not respond publicly, but, as 
he states in repeating his challenge the fourth time, "took him on a nonplus 
that he could not be ready." There is no record of the trial of skill having 
taken place, and the challenge may, like some similar affairs of our own 
day, have been given only for the purpose of attracting attention to the 
conjuror's performances. 

The original Jonas, now performing "at a large and commodious room at a 
stationer's, next the Boot and Crown, facing the new buildings by Exeter 
Change, in the Strand," thereupon advertised himself as "the famous Jonas 
(who is the real and only Mr. Jonas)." He reduced the admission fee to a 
shilling, and announced that he would "perform the pidgeon, by giving 
leave to any gentleman to hang a live pidgeon on a string, and Mr. Jonas 
will cut the head off bv cutting on the shadow, so that the bodv shall fall on 






































the ground, and the head shall remain on the string. Mr. Jonas will stand at a 
distance from the live pidgeon, as a surprise to the spectators. Also several 
other curious deceptions." 

These performances were repeated in the following year, at the same place, 
and during the greater part of 1771 at a room in Chandos Street. In the 
autumn of that year, Jonas took the house, No. 60, JJoundsditch, where, 
besides attending private parties, he gave his performances every evening in 
the drawing-room. The public intimations of them are brief and vague, 
however being limited to "his amazing dexterity of hand with watches, 
money, cards, and particularly with a basin of water, never exhibited before 
in this kingdom; and many other curiosities too tedious to mention." 

Early in the following spring, Jonas engaged a room at the corner of Jermyn 
Street and St. James's Street, and announced that he would exhibit his 
"astonishing dexterity and deceptions, with his new grand apparatus, which 
he has lately got from abroad, such as never was attempted before in this 
kingdom," at the same time raising his price to two shillings. These 
performances were given twice daily, four days a week, and on Saturday 
evenings at the conjuror's house in Houndsditch. 

At the beginning of 1773, Jonas opened a new exhibition room in James 
Street, Covent Garden, giving only an evening performance, and raising the 
admission fee to half-a-crown. The celebrated Breslaw had at this time 
become a formidable competitor with him for the highest honours of the 
profession, and conjurors of inferior ability were starting into a brief 
notoriety, soon to be passed in the race of fame, and driven to exercise their 
deceptive talent in provincial towns. Whether Jonas retired from the 
profession with a fortune, as Fawkes and Pinchbeck had done before him, 
and Flockton and others after him, I have not been able to discover; but he 
drops out of the record at this time. 

Among the small fry of the profession there was one who called himself 
Boaz, and another who assumed the name of Cosmopolita, both announcing 
themselves as having come from Paris. The latter engaged a room in Bow 
Street, and charged five shillings and half-a-crown for admission; but he 
proved a failure, and after a few weeks was heard of no more. Another was 
Ray, who, however, had once the honour of performing before the royal 
family, of which occasion an amusing anecdote is related. Ray desired the 
Queen to say cockalorum as the charm upon which, as he pretended, the 
success of his grand deception depended. The Queen hesitated, upon which 
the King who was eager to witness the conjuror's great trick, turned to her, 























































and said, good humouredly 


Say cockalorum , Charlotte; say cockalorum 


The social position of the professional conjuror was at this period even more 
dubious than that of the actor. The prejudice against his art and its 
professors which had been born of ignorance and superstition was dying out 
with the process of mental enlightenment; but he was ranked, in common 
with the juggler, the posturer, and the tumbler, as a vagrant, and in his 
provincial ramblings was sometimes in danger of being treated in that 
character with the stocks. He might be patronised by the upper classes, and 
even by the royal family; but he was not admitted into good society, or even 
regarded as a respectable character. They were often confounded with 
fortune-tellers, and suffered in repute by the error. 


A newspaper of the period informs its readers, for instance, that "a man in 
the shameful disguise of a conjuror, with a large wig, a hat of extraordinary 
size, and an old night-gown on," was committed to prison, charged with 
having used subtle craft to deceive and impose upon his Majesty's subjects; 
and adds that "the mischiefs which these impostors cause to the public are 
as shocking as they are inconceivable, and persons, foolishly desirous of 
being acquainted with future events relative to themselves, establish a 
credulity in their own minds, to which nothing appears improbable that 
these conjurors relate." Two hundred years had elapsed since Scot published 
his work on diabolism and witchcraft, and more than a century since a 
translation of Porta's treatise on natural magic appeared; but the human 
mind had not yet recognised and renounced the errors of its infancy. 
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Chapter VII 


III Next I Previous I Contents III 

Conjuring Entertainments in the Last Century—Breslaw, The Conjuror 
and the Mayor—Breslaw's "Last Legacy"—Flockton—Conjurors at the 
Fairs—Lane—Robinson-Katterfelto—His Black Cat, and its Vanishing Tail 
-Pinetti and His Book Clairvoyance Ninety Years Ago—The Conjuror of 
the Royal Circus—Decremps—Astley as a Conjuror—Invention of the Gun 
Trick—The Automaton Chess-Player. 


THE conjuring entertainments which were presented to the wondering eyes 
of our grandfathers and grandmothers were conducted upon a scale, and in a 
manner, very different to those of the present day. The conjuror of the last 
century, though he blew his trumpet as loudly as any prestidigitateur of our 
own time that over set up his paraphernalia on the stage of a London theatre, 
could not hope to obtain audiences large enough to fill, Covent Garden 
theatre, or even the smallest temple of the dramatic Muses which the 
metropolis then contained. He hired a first-floor room of some house within 
a radius of half a mile from Charing Cross, fitted up his stage at one end, 
procured as many chairs as the room would hold, and lighted it with wax 
candles. He did not placard the metropolis with large coloured bills, or 
announce the details of his performance but was content with advertising his 
exhibition, often very briefly, in the daily newspapers. More often than 
otherwise, too, he did not venture to depend for success upon his own 
performances alone; but interwove them with other entertainments, such as 
a concert, a mechanical exhibition, or posturing and tumbling feats. 

Thus, the celebrated Breslaw informed the public, in one of his earliest 
announcements, that he had had the honour of appearing lately before their 
Majesties and the Royal Family, and most of the nobility and gentry, "with 
universal applause," and that he would exhibit his "astonishing dexterity and 
deception, in the grandest manner, at his commodious house, the third door 
from Mr. Pinchbeck's in Cockspur Street, facing the lower end of the 
Haymarket." Advertisements in the daily papers conveyed the further 
information that the room was "prepared with pit and boxes in the most 
elegant and grand manner;" and illuminated with wax candles. The charge 
for admission was five shillings and half-a-crown, and the programme 
comprised new amazing performances with pocket-pieces, rings, sleeve- 
buttons, purses, snuff-boxes, swords, cards, hours, dice, letters, thoughts, 















































numbers, watches, particularly with a leg of mutton. 


Breslaw, according to Caulfield, was superior to Fawkes, "both in tricks and 
impudence," of which quality he may be considered to have given a 
tolerable example when, having promised to give one night's receipts to the 
poor of Canterbury, where he was then exhibiting his skill, he told the 
mayor that he had divided the money amongst his company,— for, like his 
predecessors, he gave a variety entertainment,—"than whom none could be 
poorer." He once met with a defeat, however, from an unexpected quarter. 
He was exhibiting a mimic swan, which floated on real water, and followed 
his motions, when the bird suddenly became stationary. He approached it 
more closely, but the swan did not move. 

"There is a person in the company," said he, "who understands the principle 
upon which this trick is performed, and who is counteracting me. I appeal to 
the company whether this is fair; and I beg the gentleman will desist." The 
trick was performed by magnetism, and the counteracting agency was a 
magnet in the pocket of Sir Francis Blake Delaval. 

Breslaw gave his entertainment in Cockspur Street with great success for 
nine successive seasons; but after 1773 it was sometimes given on alternate 
evenings at other places,—in. 1774, in the large ball-room of the King's 
Arms, near the Royal Exchange; in 1776, at Marylebone Gardens; and in 
1779, at the King's Head, near the Mansion House. 

In 1776, Breslaw reduced the admission fee to half-a-crown for all parts of 
the room in Cockspur Street, and to two shillings at Marylebone Gardens. 
His conjuring entertainment was at this time interlarded between the first 
and second parts of a vocal and instrumental concert; and this plan was 
adhered to in the three following seasons. In 1777 he introduced his "new 
sympathetical bell, magical clock, and experiments on pyramidical glasses." 
He was always absent from the metropolis during a portion of each year, 
when he made a tour of the provincial towns. 

After exhibiting his tricks in London for eight years successively, he seems 
to have found it, necessary to apply a stronger stimulus than before to the 
popular organ of wonder, and in 1779 his announcements gave a fuller view 
of his performances. 

"Between the different parts," says one of his advertisements of this year, 
"Mr. Breslaw will discover the following deceptions in such a manner, that 
every person in the company shall be capable of doing them immediately 




















































































for their amusement. First, to tell any lady or gentleman the card that they 
fix on, without asking any questions. Second, to make a remarkable piece of 
money to fly out of any gentleman's hand into a lady's pocket-handkerchief, 
at two yards distance. Third, to change four or five cards in any lady's or 
gentleman's hand several times into different cards. Fourth, to make a fresh 
egg fly out of any person's pocket into a box on the table, and immediately 
to fly back again into the pocket." 

If we add to this announcement one of the programmes of this period, we 
shall have before us the materials for forming a good idea of the conjuring 
entertainments of the latter half of the last century.—"1. Mr. Breslaw will 
exhibit a variety of new magical card deceptions; particularly, he will 
communicate the thoughts from one person to another, after which he will 
perform many new deceptions with letters, numbers, dice, rings, pocket- 
pieces, etc. etc. 2. Under the direction of Sieur Changee, a new invented 
small chest, consisting of three divisions, will be displayed in a most 
extraordinary manner. 3. The famous Rossignol, from Naples, will imitate 
various birds, to the astonishment of the spectators. 4. Mr. Breslaw will 
exhibit several new experiments on six different metals, watches, caskets, 
gold boxes, silver machineries, etc. etc." 

Breslaw seems to have made a continental tour, or to have unusually 
prolonged his provincial tour, during the two years preceding 1782, when 
we find him residing first at No. 57, and afterwards at No. 10, Haymarket, 
offering to teach the art of legerdemain on reasonable terms, and giving his 
entertainment on alternate evenings at a room in Panton Street and one in 
Cornhill, the admission fee at both places being two shillings. The 
programme was now as follows:- "I. Mr. Breslaw will display many new 
invented card deceptions, too numerous to insert. II. A satirical lecture on 
Heads will be delivered by the celebrated Miss Rosomond. III. Two 
favourite songs, by a young lady; and several deceptions, by a pupil of Mr. 
Breslaw's. IV. Mr. Breslaw will exhibit a variety of new deceptions with 
letters, numbers, dice, pocket-pieces, rings, silver medals, gold boxes, 
caskets, machineries, etc. etc., particularly with a new grand apparatus and 
experiments, to the astonishment of the spectators." 

Breslaw retired from the profession after this season, and in 1784 published 
his Last Legacy, explanatory of his conjuring tricks and apparatus, which he 
dedicated to Sir Ashton Lever. It appears from his preface that the public 
mind had received little or no enlightenment on the subject of conjurors and 
conjuring during the seventy years which had elapsed since the publication 
of Neve's book; for he observes that "the knowledge which the book 
conveys will wipe away many ill-grounded notions which ignorant people 



















































have imbibed. Some imagine that many deceptions cannot be performed 
without the assistance of the gentleman of the cloven foot, long since 
distinguished by the appellation of Old Nick, from whence the original of 
this amusing science gained the name of the Black Art. Indeed, some ages 
back, when learning was confined to a few, self-interested and designing 
persons pretended to enchantment and to hold intelligence with supernatural 
beings, and, by their skill in chemistry and mathematics, so worked upon 
the senses that many were brought to believe in conjuration." 

Flockton, better known as a successful showman than as a conjuror, used to 
perform some conjuring tricks on the outside of his show, to attract an 
audience; and, with Lane, Robinson, and other small fry of the profession, 
attended the fairs in and around London for a quarter of a century. In 1769 
he gave a variety entertainment for some time at Hickford's Concert Room, 
Panton Street; but conjuring does not appear to have then been included in 
his programme. The fees for admission ranged from sixpence to two 
shillings. The same prices were charged in 1780, when he prefaced an 
exhibition of fantoccini with a conjuring entertainment at a room in the 
same street, probably the same that was afterwards occupied by Breslaw. 

Flockton is said to have been a poor conjuror, but he contrived, by means of 
his wonderful clock, his fantocinni, and his performing monkey, to 
accumulate five thousand pounds, the whole of which he divided at his 
death between the various members of his company, who had travelled from 
fair to fair with him for many years. He died at Peckham, where he always 
resided in the winter, in 1794. He bequeathed his show, and the properties 
pertaining to it, to Gyngell, who had latterly performed the conjuring 
business, and a widow named Flint; but within a year after his death the 
whole interest in the show was possessed by the former. 

Of Robinson, the conjuror, there is no record but the name, which is 
mentioned in a newspaper report of the visit of Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester to Bartholomew fair in 1778. One of Lane's bills is preserved in 
Bagford's collection of notabilia relating to that fair, now in the library of 
the British Museum; and his feats are therein shown to have been varied by 
posturing and dancing by his two daughters. All that can be gathered 
concerning Lane's tricks, however, is contained in the following morsel of 
doggrel rhyme:— 

"It will maize you laugh, it will drive away gloom, 

To see how the egg it will dance round the room; 

And from another egg a bird there will fly, 

Which makes the company all for to cry, 















































'O rare Lane! cockalorum for Lane! well done, Lane! 

You are the man!'" 

Another of the conjuring fraternity was Katterfelto, whom Cowper 
described as:— 

With his hair on end at his own wonders, 

Wondering for his bread." 

He was the son of a Prussian colonel of hussars, and had been travelling as a 
conjuror on the continent, for sixteen years, and had, according to his own 
account, the honour of appearing before the Empress of Russia, the Queen 
of Hungary, and the Kings of Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, and Poland, When 
he wade his bow to a London audience, in the spring of 1781, at Cox's 
Museum, Spring Gardens. 

The admission fee here was two shillings for front seats, and one shilling for 
those at the back. Katterfelto, whatever his pretensions to skill and dexterity 
as a conjuror may have been, was the first of the profession, since the time 
of Faust and Agrippa, to give a philosophical character to his 
entertainments, and avail of the resources afforded by science for the 
purpose of illusion. He commenced with a philosophical lecture, which 
occupied an hour, and was followed by an entertainment of two hours' 
duration, a different lecture and series of experiments being given on each 
evening of the week. 

His lectures and experiments ranged, according to his advertisement, over 
the sciences of mathematics, optics, magnetism, electricity, chemistry, 
pneumatics, hydraulics, hydrostatics, and—to complete the list with some of 
those hard words in which conjurors delight—proetics, stynacraphy, 
palenchics, and caprimancy. His scientific knowledge was probably more 
varied than profound, and some of the sciences of which he discoursed 
were, comparatively speaking, yet in their infancy. Hydrostatics awaited 
Oersted, and electricity the experiments of Franklin. But enough was known 
for the exhibition of many interesting experiments, and Katterfelto may 
have been able to instruct while he amused his audiences. 

Fegerdemain, or dexterity of hand, had hitherto been the chief ingredient in 
the performances of the conjurors of the eighteenth century but Katterfelto 
aimed at the achievement of a celebrity peculiar to himself as a revealer of 
conjuror's secrets, and a nota bene to his advertisements of 1781 runs as 
follows:—"As many ladies and gentlemen lose their fortunes by cards and 

















































dice, and the public in general much imposed upon by a person who shows 
variety of tricks in dexterity of hand by confederacy, Mr. Katterfelto will, 
after his philosophical lecture, discover and lay open those various 
impositions, for the benefit and satisfaction of the public." 

Katterfelto removed in the summer of 1782 to No. 22, Piccadilly, alleging 
that there was not light enough in Spring Gardens for the exhibition of his 
great solar microscope. He at the same time raised his prices by dividing the 
room into three compartments, the charges for seats in which ranged from 
one shilling to three shillings. His lecture was now extended over two hours, 
after which an hour, was devoted to "some of his other various arts," 
including an exposure of the tricks "by which many persons lose their 
fortunes by cards, dice, billiards, and E. O. table." 

Early in the following year, he removed to No. 24, Piccadilly, and combined 
with the display of the entomological wonders of the microscope the 
exhibition of a black cat, which he used as much in his advertisements as in 
the lecture-room. He had recourse very largely to the insertion of paragraph 
advertisements, which, though he wrote them himself, and paid for their 
insertion, had the appearance of being items of news, or editorial comments. 
On one occasion he informed, the public, in this manner, that the Queen of 
France had written to him, requesting to be favoured with a sight of his 
wonderful cat; on another, that he had presented Marie Antoinette with one 
of the said cat's progeny. One of his bona-fide advertisements of this year 
runs as follows, and explains by its heading the poetical commentary of 
Cowper, quoted in a preceding page:— 


"Wonderful and Astonishing Wonders! Wonders! Wonders! and Wonders! 
are to be seen THIS DAY by the Solar Microscope, and may also the 
BLACK CAT have nine times nine lives! 


"KATTERFELTO is sorry to find, that writers in the newspapers have 
several times, and particularly within the last, fortnight, asserted that he and 
his BLACK CAT were DEVILS. On the contrary, KATTERFELTO 
professes himself to be nothing more than a Moral and Divine Philosopher, 
a Teacher in Mathematics and Natural. Philosophy; and that neither he nor 
his BLACK CAT bear any resemblance to Devils, as they are represented in 
the printshops; and assures the Nobility and Public, that the idea of him and 
his Black Cat being Devils arises merely from the astonishing performances 
of KATTERFELTO and his said Cat, which, both in the day's and at the 
night's exhibition, are such as to induce all the spectators to believe them 
both to be Devils indeed!—the Black Cat appearing in one instant with a tail, 
and the next without any, and which has occasioned many thousand pounds 





































to be lost in wagers on this incomprehensible subject. 


Though the conjuror's name appears in the foregoing advertisement without 
a prefix, he more frequently used one ringing the changes, however, on Mr., 
Dr., and Col. In one, he announced the benefit of the black cat, and many of 
his advertisements of this year are headed with the wish, "May the Black 
Cat have nine times nine lives!" In July he performed before the Court at 
Windsor Castle, George III. being as pleased with a conjuring performance 
as the youngest members of his family. 

Katterfelto continued to perform at the same place throughout 1784, 
announcing himself, moreover, as the inventor of phosphorus matches, and 
selling them, wholesale and retail, at the place of exhibition. In 1785 he 
made a tour through the provinces, displaying his wonders, in some towns 
with success, and in others meeting with losses and crosses, and 
encountering in rural centres the risk of being arrested and imprisoned as a 
vagrant and an impostor, as once actually happened to him at Shrewsbury. 

The next name with which the records of conjuring present us is that of 
Pinetti, an Italian who came to London in 1784, with the reputation of 
having, performed before several crowned heads on the continent, and 
received certificates of merit in their royal hand-writing. He engaged the 
Haymarket theatre for the winter season, and announced, in a larger 
advertisement than the conjurors of that day were wont to issue, that he 
would, "with his consort, exhibit most wonderful, stupendous, and 
absolutely inimitable, mechanical, physical, and philosophical pieces, which 
his recent deep scrutiny in those sciences, and assiduous exertions, have 
enabled him to invent and construct: among which Signora Pinetti will have 
the special honour and satisfaction of exhibiting various experiments of new 
discovery, no less curious than seemingly incredible, particularly that of her 
being seated in one of the front boxes, with a handkerchief over her eyes, 
and guessing at everything imagined and proposed to her by any person in 
the company. 

This is the first instance which I have been able to discover of what has 
since received the name of clairvoyance being introduced in a conjuring 
entertainment, for which purpose it was so much used by Anderson and 
Robert-Houdin more than half a century afterwards. Considering the 
slowness with which conjurors seem to have availed of Kircher's invention, 
perhaps from apprehensions of being regarded as sorcerers, the quickness of 
Pinetti to turn to account the system to which Mesmer's name has been 
applied evinces boldness in the adoption of new ideas which few of his 
nrofessional brethren disnlaved in their art. 






















































Pinetti, who seems to have been a well-educated man, and was a member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Bordeaux, as well as a Knight of the 
German Order of St. Philip, published, just before Christmas, "at the special 
request of several amateurs and connoisseurs of distinction," a book 
explaining thirty-three of his tricks and experiments, those being selected 
from his programme which, as he states, "not being prejudicial to him, will 
afford them the greatest amusement and satisfaction." Two editions, English 
and French, were published, each selling at five shillings, and obtainable 
only from the author, who resided at No. 10, Haymarket, the house in which 
Breslaw lodged two years previously. The "elegant copper-plate 
engravings" with which it was advertised as illustrated are a frontispiece and 
a vignette on the title-page, both of an allegorical character, and designed 
for the glorification of the author. 

Pinetti performed several times before George III. and the royal family, and 
received his Majesty's autograph in a letter of commendation. Early in 1785 
he emulated the feat with which Cornelius Agrippa is credited, and 
anticipated the ingenious artist who constructed the automaton flying 
trapezist which puzzled visitors to the Polytechnic a few years ago, by 
producing a life-sized automatic figure, which, in acrobatic costume, 
performed all the feats of the best rope-dancers of the age. 

The season closed on the 4th of February, when the programme was 
announced as follows:— "Act I.— All the most favourite, surprising, and 
pleasing Philosophical, Physical, and Mechanical Pieces, as well exhibited, 
as others not yet seen, and which will not fail to affect the minds of the 
spectators with wonder and admiration. Act II.—The repetition of the 
prodigious performance of the Rope-dancing Automaton Figure, of the size 
of a Man! The particulars of which performance, without inspecting it, (as is 
confessed by all who have seen it,) being received almost with incredulity, 
he thinks most proper to leave in silence. Act III.— The new, truly most 
superb, majestic, amazing, and also seemingly incredible grand spectacle of 
the Venetian Beautiful Fair, which Mechanical Figure, being attired in 
character, and holding the balance in hands, dances and exhibits upon the 
Tight Rope, with unparalleled dexterity and agility, and in a manner far 
superior to any exhibited by the most capital professors, all most difficult 
and prodigious Feats of Activity, Feaps, Attitudes, Equilibriums, Antics, 
etc. etc., absolutely beyond imagination and proper description. Signor 
Pinetti being certain of having never exaggerated in his advertisement, the 
candid public will, he hopes, as constantly believe him, that he never 
departs from, but adheres always to truth only." 



















































Pinetti left London shortly afterwards, first reducing the price of the English 
edition of his book to half-a-crown; and commenced at Paris a successful 
continental tour. At Easter he was succeeded in London by a conjuror 
calling himself Signor Spinetti, who was engaged by Hughes to perform at 
the Royal Circus in. the pantomime of The Talisman of Oresmanes. Two 
automatons were introduced in this entertainment, one of which postured on 
the tight rope, in the form of a monkey, while the other imitated the singular 
performances of the famous Learned Pig. 

Pinetti's departure from Paris is said to have been hastened by the 
publication of a work entitled La Magie Blanche Devoilee, an English 
translation of which appeared immediately afterwards under the title of The 
Conjuror Unmasked. If, "says the preface to the latter," M. Pinetti ever 
intended to keep his promise in giving to us a complete solution of all his 
tricks, this book will save him that trouble; and we promise for a certainty 
that it will operate as a spring to the industry of performers in that art by 
compelling them to some new inventions to deceive and amuse us." It may 
be doubted whether Pinetti ever made the promise referred to, having regard 
to his statement concerning his book, namely, that he had revealed only 
those secrets of the art the publicity of which would not be prejudicial to 
him; and the preceding assertion of the translator is probably a mere boast. 
The author of the book was a Frenchman named Decremps, and it is 
embellished with a frontispiece representing a conjuror performing the feat 
of burning a card, throwing the pack into the air, firing a pistol, and nailing 
the same card to the wall. 

Pinetti on leaving Paris, travelled through France and Italy, performing with 
great success in all the principal towns. He was in Italy several years, but 
always avoided going to Rome, where magic was held in horror, and so 
clever a conjuror as Pinetti could scarcely have avoided arrest by the 
familiars of the Inquisition, and a long imprisonment. On leaving Italy, he 
travelled through Austria and Poland; and in 1796 passed into Russia, where 
he contracted a fever, and died at a village in Volhynia. 

The publication of The Conjuror Unmasked was followed closely by the 
appearance of another, entitled Natural Magic which reveals Philip Astley, 
the famous equestrian, in two characters in which he is not generally known 
to have appeared, namely, those of a conjuror and an author. The book not 
only bears his name on the title-page, opposite a poor copy (with only a 
slight variation of the foreground) of the frontispiece of Decremps; but 
contains an anecdote of his military experiences, in which he claims to have 
invented the famous gun trick, with which the name of Anderson was so 
lone associated. 












































While his regiment was in Germany, two of his comrades quarrelled, and 
determined to fight with pistols. He acted as second to one of them, and 
wishing to prevent the effusion of blood, devised a trick to prevent 
casualties, and induced the second of the other man to assent to its 
execution. Tin tubes were made to fit the barrels of the pistols, in which 
they moved freely; and the bullets were dropped into these tubes upon 
charges of powder. At the moment of handing the weapons to the duellists, 
the tubes were dexterously withdrawn, with the balls in them; so that only 
blank charges were fired. The principals were so dissatisfied with the 
results, however, that they fired three times at each other before they could 
be induced to abandon their sanguinary designs, and consider their honour 
appeased. This incident suggested to Astley his pistol trick, performed in the 
same manner, and differing from De Linsky's and Anderson's similar 
performance in the bullet being shown on the point of a knife. 


In the same year that the conjuring books of Decremps and Astley were 
published, namely, 1785, the celebrated automatic chess-player was first 
exhibited in London, having previously been shown in various cities of 
Germany and France. It had been invented about fifteen years before by a 
Hungarian noble, the Baron von Kempelen, who had until then, however, 
declined to permit its exhibition in public, Having witnessed some 
experiments in magnetism by a Frenchman named Pelletier, performed 
before the Court of Maria Theresa, Kempelen had observed to the Empress 
that he thought himself able to construct a piece of mechanism the 
operations of which would be far more surprising than the experiments they 
had Witnessed. The curiosity of the Empress was excited and she exacted a 
promise from Kempelen to make the attempt. 


The result was the automatic chess-player, exhibited six months afterwards, 
to the admiration and astonishment of the Empress and all the Court. He 
was urged to exhibit it in public, but declined, refused several liberal offers 
for its purchase, and even took part of the mechanism to pieces. In this 
imperfect condition it remained for several years, until, on the occasion of a 
visit made by the Grand Duke Paul of Russia and his consort to the Austrian 
Court, the Empress expressed a wish for its exhibition for their gratification. 
In five weeks it was repaired, and the imperial visitors were so delighted by 
its performances, that they urged Kempelen to permit its public exhibition, 
with which request he at last complied. 


The automatical character of Kempelen's invention has been doubted; and 
there were circumstances connected with its exhibition which might fairly 









































give rise to suspicion. The figure was of the size of life, dressed as a Turk, 
and seated behind a square piece of cabinet work, two feet and a half high, 
three feet and a half long, and two feet wide. It was fixed upon casters, so as 
to run over the floor, and satisfy beholders that there was no access to it 
from below. On the top, in the centre, was a fixed chess-board, towards 
which the eyes of the figure were directed. Its right hand and arm were 
extended towards the board, and its left, somewhat raised, held a pipe. 

Four doors, two in the front, and two in the back, were opened, and a drawer 
in the bottom, containing the chessmen and a cushion, used to support the 
arm of the figure while playing, was pulled out. Two lesser doors were also 
opened in the body of the figure, and a candle was hold within the cavities 
thus displayed. The spectators expressing themselves satisfied with this 
inspection, the exhibitor wound up the machinery, placed the cushion under 
the arm of the figure, and challenged any gentleman present to play. 

The Turk always chose the white men, and made the first move. The fingers 
opened as the hand was extended towards the board, and the piece was 
deftly picked up, and removed to the proper square. After a move made by 
the human player, the automaton paused for a few moments as if 
contemplating the game. On giving check to the king, it made a movement 
with its head. If a false move was made by its opponent, it tapped on the 
table impatiently, replaced the piece, and claimed the move for itself. If the 
human player hesitated long over a move, the Turk tapped sharply on the 
table. At the close of the game, it moved the knight, with its proper motion, 
over each of the sixty-four squares of the board in turn, without missing 
one, and without ever returning to the same square. 

The mind fails to comprehend any mechanism capable of performing with 
such accuracy movements which require knowledge and reflection; and 
various conjectures have been offered as to the means by which the moves 
of this seeming automaton were made. The accounts of the exhibition 
suggest human intervention more than they favour the pretensions of the 
inventor to have produced an automaton, though it is obvious that the 
operator must have been a dwarf. Beckman says indeed that, a boy was 
concealed in the figure, and prompted by the best chess-player whose 
services the proprietor could obtain. This is confirmed by Robert-Houdin, 
who says that the original player was a deformed Russian, named 
Worousky. According to Beckman, the player in London was Lewis. 

It is to be observed, that the doors were opened separately, and that no 
variation ever occurred in the order in which they were opened and closed. 
The machinery was always at rest when shown to the spectators, and 














































carefully concealed from view while in motion, rendering it impossible to 
ascertain how far it was really connected with the movements of the figure. 
In winding it up, the key always performed the same number of revolutions, 
whatever might have been the number of moves made in the course of the 
game. More than sixty moves were sometimes executed without the 
mechanism requiring to be wound up, though it was once observed to be 
wound up when no move at all had been made. All these circumstances 
seem to be opposed to the supposition that the mechanism possessed any 
power of governing the movements of the figure, according to the varying 
conditions of a game of chess; or that it served any other purpose than that 
of throwing dust in the eyes of the spectators. 

On the death of the Baron von Kempelen, in 1819. the automaton was sold 
to an exhibitor named Maelzel, and again visited London, creating almost as 
much wonder as it had done thirty-four years previously. It was observed, 
however, that the, automaton was now frequently defeated, which had never 
happened in 1785. This circumstance has been held to still further weaken 
its claim to be really automatic, it being argued that it was less likely that a 
machine of wood and metal should forget its cunning than that the invisible 
player of 1819 should be less skilful than his predecessor of 1785. Perhaps, 
however, its powers were impaired by age. After experiencing many and 
various changes of fortune, and being owned successively by Napoleon I. 
and Prince Eugene Beauharnais, the automaton travelled to America, where 
it realised for its exhibitor even greater profits than it had done in Europe. It 
perished at lenght in the fire which consumed the theatre in which it was 
exhibited in Philadelphia in the summer of 1854. 
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Chapter VIII 


III Next I Previous I Contents III 

Successors of Pinetti—Henry—Connus—The Vanishing Lady—Melville— 
Cagliostro—Rollin—A Conjuror on the Scaffold— Comus the Second- 
Coinage of Hard Words—Another Clairvoyant Conjuror—Improvement of 
the Magic Lantern—Robert's Optical Illusions—Raising the Dead— 
Philipstal's Phantasmagoria—Moritz—Bologna—Moon Elliston and the 
Conjuror—A Conjuror's Law Suit. 


THE death of Pinetti furnished a London journalist with a theme for a 
witticism which, though ill-timed, was conceived in the professional 
humour of the conjuror. "Poor Pinetti, laid in his coffin, finds death is no 
conjuror," wrote the humorist; "and that he never suffers to escape, by 
sleight of hand, the bird which he once confines in his box." 

His immediate successors as entertainers of that portion of the British public 
which delights in the exhibition of conjuring tricks were Henry and Connus, 
the former of whom claimed to be the original inventor of inflammable air 
fireworks, without smoke, smell, or noise, though the nature and 
composition of this class of pyrotechnics appear to have been known early 
in the sixteenth century. Henry, who styled himself Professor of Natural 
Magic, exhibited them, with many other experiments in what may be called 
the magic of science, at the Lyceum, and afterwards at Astley's 
Amphitheatre, in 1788. Like several of his predecessors in the profession, he 
realised a considerable fortune by its exercise. 

Connus arrived from Paris in the following spring, and gave, at No. 31, 
Haymarket, a performance of which I have found no other account than is 
contained in his advertisements, in which he announced that he would, "by 
slight of hand, convey his wife, who is five feet eight inches high, under a 
cup, in the same manner as he would balls; he will also exhibit an infinite 
number of other tricks too tedious to mention." 

He also attended private parties. He afterwards returned to Paris, and 
repeated his visit to London in the spring of 1790, performing in the same 
place as before. Between the two appearances of Connus in London, an 
entertainment was given in the metropolis by John Melville, who, under the 
assumed name of Scotcianus, undertook to show and explain, or, as he 












































termed it, to expose the manner in which conjuror's tricks were performed. 
Whether his elucidations were genuine and satisfactory to his audiences, 
contemporary records do not inform us; but I am disposed, as far as the 
exercise of the conjuror's art is concerned, to agree with Butler that 

"The pleasure is as great In being cheated as to cheat." 

The notorious Giuseppe Balsamo, better known by his assumed name of 
Cagliostro, and who has been the hero of two or three romances, was about 
this time performing his mummeries in London, after rendering his name 
famous, and no less infamous, in almost every other European capital. He 
was at this time a middle-aged man, having been born in 1743, at Palermo. 
His parents were in lowly circumstances, but some of the family were in a 
better position, for he is said to have escaped the penalty of some of his 
early misdeeds through the exercise of their influence in his favour. He was 
educated, at first, in the seminary of St. Roch, in his native city; and in his 
fourteenth year entered, as a novice, a monastery of the Order of Mercy at 
Cartagirone, where he was taught the elements of medicine and chemistry 
by the apothecary. 

Having been chastised on several occasions for the mischievous and 
unseemly pranks which he played upon the monks, he at length absconded 
and, returning to Palermo, soon became unfavourably known to the police 
and the magistrates. From forging orders of admission to the theatre he 
proceeded to robbing an uncle, for which offence he was prosecuted, but 
was discharged on the ground of insufficient evidence. He was equally 
fortunate in escaping the consequences of an accusation of murder; and his 
forgery of a will, which he committed for a bribe, was not discovered until 
several years afterwards, when he had left the city. 

Growing bolder by impunity, he planned with some of his dissolute 
acquaintances a fraud of a singular character upon a wealthy goldsmith 
named Murano, whom he induced to give him sixty ounces of gold by 
pretending to be able to show him a vast treasure, which he alleged to be 
concealed in a cave near the city. On the deluded goldsmith going with him 
to the cave, he performed some mummeries, which Murano supposed to be 
magical rites, but which were followed by the appearance of Balsamo’s 
accomplices in the guise of demons. By these fellows the goldsmith was 
cuffed and cudgelled until he fled, leaving the rogues to laugh at his folly, 
and divide their ill-gotten gains. Murano vowed revenge, however; and 
Balsamo learning that, deeming recourse to the laws imprudent, he 
meditated murder, left the city as secretly as he could, and proceeded to 















































































Messina, whence he embarked for Alexandria. 




Whatever his views were at this time, he did not remain long in Egypt, but 
proceeded to Valetta, where he obtained employment in the laboratory of 
the Grand Master of the Order of Malta. We next find him at Naples, where 
he married Lorenza Feliciani, a young woman of great beauty, but as 
profligate as himself. After travelling through Italy and Germany under 
various names, sometimes assuming the title of count, and sometimes 
calling himself a physician, but always combining the characters of a 
conjuror and a quack, he arrived in 1780 at Strasburg where he pretended to 
be able to restore the aged to the freshness and vigour of youth. His wife 
aided the imposture by pretending that she was sixty years of age, and had a 
son a veteran in the service of Holland, although she was really only in her 
twenty-first year. 

From Strasburg they proceeded to Paris, where they obtained as many dupes 
as in the capital of Alsace; but Balsamo, becoming implicated in the affair 
of the diamond necklace which Cardinal de Rohan wished to present to the 
Queen, was arrested, and confined for some time in the Bastille. On 
obtaining his liberation, he was ordered to leave France, and thereupon 
came to Fondon, where he remained two years. On leaving this country, he 
proceeded through Switzerland to Italy, where, while residing in Rome, he 
was arrested and committed to the castle of St. Angelo on the ridiculous 
charge of being a freemason. So great was the horror in which the Pope and 
the priests held all secret societies, and which seems as strong at the present 
day as it was a century ago, that Balsamo was condemned to be imprisoned 
for life, and died in the fortress of St. Feo in 1795. 

Another famous conjuror of this period was Rollin, grandfather of the late 
political celebrity of that name, who was Minister of the Interior in the 
Provisional Government of 1848 After accumulating a fortune by the 
exercise of his profession, and purchasing the chateau of Fontenay-aux- 
Roses, in the department of the Seine, Rollin incurred the suspicions of the 
Committee of Public Safety in 1793, and suffered death by the guillotine. 

On the warrant for his execution being read to him, he turned to those about 
him with a smile, and observed, "That is the first paper I cannot conjure 
away." He left two sons, each of whom, after the fall of Robespierre, 
planted a cedar in the courtyard of the paternal mansion, where the trees 
have since grown to magnificent dimensions. 


A second Comus—for he can scarcely have been identical with the French 
conjuror of that name who was contemporary with Jonas—appeared early in 
June, 1793, at No. 28, Haymarket, as then announced "for one week only," 


















































but prolonged his stay for "a few nights more," until the middle of July, 
charging half-a-crown for admission. He had previously made the tour of 
the provincial towns with considerable success. His programme was divided 
into three parts, the first of which consisted of an exhibition of magical 
watches and sympathetic clocks, and the others of the tricks which now 
constituted the ordinary repertoire of the conjuror; but, after the first week, 
he condensed the latter into the opening part, exhibited in the second the 
invisible agent for the interchange of thought which had been a leading 
feature of the entertainment of the original Comus, and comprised in the 
third "various uncommon experiments with his Enchanted Horologium, 
Pyxidees Literarum, and many curious operations in Rhabdology, 
Steganography, and Phylacteria, with many wonderful performances on the 
grand Dodecahedron, also Chartomantic Deceptions and Kharamatic 
Operations. To conclude with the performance of the Teretopaest Figure 
and Magical House; the like never seen in this kingdom before, and will 
astonish every beholder." 

Comus was a skilful coiner of the hard words so much affected by 
conjurors, and some of the productions of his mint would puzzle a 
Cambridge professor of Greek. It may be well, therefore, to inform the 
reader that his Thaumaturgic Horologium was, as subsequently described by 
him, a self-acting machine—the only one then existent,—which, "by the 
means of an Alhadida moving on a Cathetus, discovers to the company the 
exact time of the day or night by any proposed watch, though the watch may 
be in any gentleman's pocket, or five miles distant, if required; it also points 
out the colour of any lady or gentleman's clothes, by the wearer only 
touching it with a finger, and is further possessed of such occult qualities as 
to discover the thoughts of one person to another, even at an unlimited 
distance." 

The Pyxidoes Literarum. is described as "an operation never attempted 
before by mankind, as follow:-He gives any person in company a sealed 
letter, together with an empty box; he then desires them to fix their thoughts 
on any person's name in the whole world, which being done, a piece of 
blank writing paper may be burnt to ashes and put into the box; the letter 
may then be opened, and there will be found wrote therein the name of the 
person, who was thought on; also, on opening the box, the ashes will 
instantly change into paper, with curious writing thereon, which, being read, 
will incontestably prove that there are possible means of procuring, a 
knowledge of future events." 

The Steganographical Operation reminds us of clairvoyance, being 
described as "the art of imbibing any person's thoughts in an instant, by the 

























































assistance of an invisible agent, by which means the Sieur Comus writes in 
one room any word, sentence, or whole letter which any person shall in 
another room, and the handwriting so exact that, when compared, it is 
impossible to distinguish any difference." 

The Teretopaest Figure was described as automatic, but, as it appeared on a 
table, bowed to the audience, and then vanished, reappearing and 
disappearing any number of times, a yard above the table, the description 
may be doubted. It may fairly be suspected to have been a child, made to 
appear in that position and vanish at will by the aid of a concave mirror, 
which some of the conjuror's advertisements show him to have possessed. 

Comus made a provincial tour during the latter part of the summer and 
beginning of autumn, returning to the Haymarket in November, when he 
added to his exhibition the figure of a swan, which swam in water and 
discovered any name thought of by any person present, without its 
communication to the conjuror, or even his presence in the room. He also 
transferred, as if by enchantment, a ring a lady's finger into a gentleman's 
snuff-box, from which, on the box being opened, it, passed mysteriously 
into a sealed letter, and, on the letter being opened, to the lady's finger 
again. He prolonged his stay in the metropolis on this occasion to the end of 
May, exhibiting during the last month a "marvellous mirror," wherein were 
seen the cards thought of by any of the spectators. 

After a summer tour of the provinces, he returned to the Hayrnarket again in 
the first week of November, with—in addition to his former deceptions, 
including the magic mirror,—the trick of conjuring from a person's hand a 
guinea, which was immediately found sealed up in seven envelopes which 
were locked up in seven iron caskets. The season was brought to a close 
earlier than before, however, and Comus did not appear in London 
afterwards. 

Some improvements had, since Kircher's time, been made in the magic 
lantern. Robert, a French conjuror of the Cagliostro type, introduced the 
direct shadows of living objects, which imitated the appearance of those 
objects on a dark night, or by moonlight. An idea of the nature of the 
seances of this modern sorcerer may be formed from an account, which 
appeared in a Paris journal, L'Ami des Lois, in 1798. 

"I found myself," says the writer, "with some sixty persons in a well-lighted 
apartment. A pale weazen-faced man entered the room, and, after 
extinguishing the wax lights, said, 'Citizens, I am not one of those impudent 



























































charlatans who promise more than they can perform. I have assured the 
world, through the Journal de Paris, that I can raise the dead; and I will raise 
them. Those of the company present who may desire the reappearance of 
persons whom they have loved, and whose life has terminated, have but to 
speak; I will obey their commands.' 

"A moment of silence followed, and then a man in great disorder, with 
bristling hair and sad eyes, said, 'As I have been unable to re-establish the 
creed of Marat, I desire at least to see his spirit.' M. Robert then poured 
upon a lighted brazier two glasses of blood, a phial of vitriol, and two drops 
of alcohol, and threw on two numbers of the Journal of Free Men, 
whereupon there arose before us, little by little, the phantom of a man of 
low stature, livid and hideous, armed with a dagger, and wearing on its head 
the red cap of the Revolution. The man with the dishevelled hair instantly 
recognised it as Marat, and strove to embrace it; but the phantom gave a 
hideous leer and vanished. 


"A young man desired to see the apparition of a woman whom he had 
tenderly loved, and showed her miniature to the magician, who threw upon 
the brazier some swallow's feathers, a dozen dried butterflies, and a few 
grains of phosphorus. We presently saw the phantom of a young woman, 
with her hair floating over her shoulders, fixing her gaze upon her lover, and 
regarding him with a tender and melancholy smile." 

Sir David Brewster, in his interesting work on natural magic, has some 
remarks on the applicability of the concave mirror to the purposes of the 
magician, which show that Robert's exhibition may have been worked with 
some such arrangement, and also throw light upon the manner in which the 
cards were shown by Comus in his magic mirror. "Concave mirrors," he 
observes, "are distinguished by their property of forming in front of them, 
and in the air inverted images of erect objects, or erect images of inverted 
objects, placed at some distance beyond their principal focus. If a fine 
transparent cloud of blue smoke is raised, by means of a chafing-dish, 
around the focus of a large concave mirror, the image of any highly 
illuminated object will be depicted, in the middle of it, with great beauty. A 
skull concealed from the observer is sometimes used to surprise the 
ignorant; and when a dish of fruit has been depicted in a similar manner, a 
spectator, stretching out his hand to seize it, is met with the image of a 
drawn dagger, which has been quickly substituted for the fruit at the other 
conjugate focus of the mirror." 









































spectators. Sir David Brewster, who witnessed it in Edinburgh, described it 
as follows:—"The small theatre of exhibition was lighted only by one 
hanging lamp, the flame of which was drawn up into an opaque chimney or 
shade when the performance began. In this darkness visible, the curtain 
rose, and displayed a cave, with skeletons and other terrific figures in relief 
upon its walls. The flickering light was then drawn up within its shroud, and 
the spectators in total darkness found themselves in the middle of thunder 
and lightning. A thin transparent screen had, unknown to the spectators, 
been let down after the disappearance of the light, and upon it the flashes of 
lightning and all the subsequent appearances, were represented. This screen, 
being halfway between the spectators and the cave which was first shown, 
and being itself invisible, prevented the observers from having any idea of 
the real distance of the figures, and gave them the entire character of aerial 
pictures. 

"The thunder and lightning were followed by the figures of ghosts, 
skeletons, and known individuals, whose eyes and mouths were made to 
move by the shifting of combined slides. After the first figure had been 
exhibited for a short time, it began to grow less and less, as if removed to a 
great distance, and at last vanished in a small cloud of light. Out of this 
same cloud the germ of another figure began to appear, and gradually grew 
larger and larger, and approached the spectators, until it attained its perfect 
development. In this manner the head of Dr. Franklin was transformed into 
a skull; figures which retired with the freshness of life came back in the 
form of skeletons, and the retiring skeletons returned in the drapery of flesh 
and blood. The exhibition of these transmutations was followed by spectres, 
skeletons, and terrific figures, which, instead of receding and vanishing as 
before, suddenly advanced upon the spectators, becoming larger as they 
approached them, and gradually vanished by appearing to sink into the 
ground. The effect of this part of the exhibition was naturally the most 
impressive. The spectators were not only surprised, but agitated, and many 
of them were of opinion that they could have touched the figures." 

In 1804 the phantasmagoria was exhibited in London by a German named 
Moritz, who had previously been known as a performer of feats of strength 
and agility, in conjunction with the posturing of his wife and the acrobatic 
performances of his children. This entertainment was presented by them at 
the Royal Circus in the autumn of 1796, and during the winter of the 
following year at the old Royalty. They then appear to have returned to the 
continent, but re-appeared at the Royalty, then under Astley's management, 
in the autumn of 1801. 


Moritz made his first appearance in London as a conjuror in the beginning 

















































of 1804, when he combined his legerdemain with the posturing and 
tumbling feats of his family, and concluded it with the exhibition of the 
phantasmagoria, as already mentioned. This entertainment was given, by 
permission of the Lord Mayor, at the King's Arms, Change Alley, Cornhill; 
and had previously, according to the announcement of the entertainer, been 
presented before the Court at Windsor Castle, and most of the Courts of 
Europe. 

In the following year, the phantasmagoria was exhibited at the Lyceum, by 
an Italian named Bologna, who combined it with hydraulic experiments and 
the exhibition of two automatons, a swan that displayed all the motions of a 
real bird, and a figure in Turkish costume, that performed conjuring tricks 
with cards. The optical portion of the entertainment consisted of spectral 
illusions, and the bills—one of which is preserved in the extensive Banks 
collection of notabilia, in the library of the British Museum,—were 
embellished with a rude head-piece, representing the conventional ghost 
rising, with outstretched arms, from a flaming caldron. 

Bologna was one of the minor entertainers of that day, whose performances 
were generally given at public-houses in the provincial towns, and the 
suburbs of the metropolis. Another of the number as Moon, of whom 
Raymond tells an amusing anecdote. The conjuror arrived in Salisbury one 
night, at a very late hour, during Elliston's engagement at the theatre of that 
city, and took up his quarters at the same inn. Stratford, the manager, had 
accompanied Elliston to the inn on leaving the theatre, and, after a bottle of 
wine had been drunk, proposed to call up the landlord to take a hand with 
them at loo. Moon at that moment entered the room, and was immediately 
invited to sit down with them. 

"I should be most happy to do so, gentlemen," said the conjuror, whom 
neither of the gentlemen had ever seen before, "but, unfortunately, the state 
of my purse—" "Never mind cried actor and manager together. "We'll lend 
you a few guineas." 

Moon's hesitation disappeared immediately, and he sat down expressing the 
sense which he felt of the kindness and good fellowship of gentlemen to 
them he was a stranger. Five guineas wore advanced to him to begin with, 
and play was commenced with exuberant spirits. Elliston and Stratford soon 
found themselves losers; Moon paid them the five guineas he had borrowed, 
and still the run of luck was against them. When they rose from the table, 
neither of them had a guinea left. 



















































You will give us our revenge?" said Elliston. 


"With pleasure!" returned the conjuror. 

"I shall be in Salisbury again this day week," observed Elliston. 

"I am sorry," Said Moon, "to be obliged to disappoint you, but I am engaged 
that night at Devizes, to cut a cock's head off." 

"Cut a cock's head off!" repeated the actor, regarding the conjuror from head 
to foot. "Have we been playing, then, with a decapitator of the sultan of the 
dung-hill? Who are you, sir? Moon handed a card to Elliston, who read 
aloud, with his characteristic solemnity of countenance and voice,—"Mr. 
Moon, the celebrated conjuror, whose dexterity in command of the cards is 
unanimously acknowledged, will undertake to convey the contents of any 
gentleman's purse into his (Mr. Moon's) pockets with facility. He will also 
cut a cock's head off without injuring that noble bird." 

As Elliston raised his eyes to the countenance of the conjuror, upon which a 
faint smile played, the latter bowed, and withdrew from the room, leaving 
the actor and Stratford regarding each other with looks that cannot be 
described, and only a Cruikshank could portray. 

We must now return to Moritz, who, in the autumn of 1807, terminated at 
Cambridge a successful tour of the provinces; and, coming to London, 
opened a little theatre in Catherine Street, called the Temple of Apollo, with 
a variety entertainment, consisting of legerdemain, feats of strength and 
agility, tight rope and slack wire performances, a learned dog and a 
performing goldfinch, and the phantasmagoria. The conjuring consisted of 
the usual tricks with cards, the cooking of a pancake in a hat, the burning 
and restoration of a lady's handkerchief, etc., with which modern wizards 
have made the public tolerably familiar. The phantasmagorial scenes 
included representations of the raising of Samuel by the Witch of Endor, the 
ghost scene in Hamlet, the incantation scene in Macbeth and the 
transformation of Louis XVI. into a skeleton. 

The wire performer of Moritz's company during his stay at Cambridge, and 
for a few weeks after he opened the Temple of Apollo, was a married 
woman named Price, whose nom de theatre was Signora Belinda. Before 
coming to London, an agreement was drawn up, whereby Belinda was 
engaged for three mouths, at the advanced weekly salary of two guineas and 
a half; but at the end of the fourth week of this term some dispute arose 

















































between them, the precise grounds of which cannot be gathered from the 
reports of the day, but which, after an interchange of remarks more vigorous 
than polite, resulted in the fair wire performer being summarily dismissed. 

Belinda, after vainly seeking an engagement it Astley’s and the Royalty, 
obtained one with Mr. Ingleby, the conjuror, who was then performing at 
the Lyceum. Moritz engaged for the wire performance Lucinda Saunders, 
probably a daughter of Abraham Saunders, the showman; and Belinda 
thereupon sued him in the Court of Common Pleas, for damages for 
wrongful dismissal. The agreement was proved by a clown who had 
witnessed it, and was not disputed; but it was shown by the evidence for the 
defence that Belinda, had used offensive language, and struck Moritz with 
her umbrella, and it was urged, by the defendant's counsel that she had 
accepted her discharge by engaging herself to Ingleby. The judge, Sir James 
Mansfield, held the dismissal to have been justified by Belinda's conduct, 
and the jury found a verdict for the defendant. 

A curious illustration of the lengths counsel will sometimes go in making 
the most of their client's case was afforded in the course of this trial. 

Serjeant Best, who defended Moritz, having described the wire performer as 
a tall, powerful woman, Serjeant Shepherd, who was on the other side, said 
that Belinda was only four feet in height, while the defendant was a man of 
Heraklean size and strength, and argued from the contrast that the assault 
could not have been worth mentioning. Moritz then stood up in the court, 
with a comic gesture, and instead of the Herakles described by Serjeant 
Shepherd, he was seen to be a man of low stature and slight form. 


Belinda is said to have been prompted to this litigation by Ingleby, who had 
opened at the same time as Moritz, and for some time maintained a warm 
rivalry with him. Moritz having called himself King of all the Conjurors, 
and challenged "any man in the world, and especially that lump of 
arrogance at the Lyceum," for three hundred Guineas, to imitate his magical 
deceptions without confederacy, Ingleby assumed the title of Emperor of all 
the Conjurors, and pulled himself in the newspapers after the manner of 
Katterfelto. 


"The conjuror of Catherine Street," says one of the earliest newspaper 
criticisms of a conjuring performance which I have been able to discover, 
"draws, by some magic art, multitudes to his exhibitions. It is astonishing to 
see the crowds of fashionables who flock every night to the Minor Theatre, 
where they are pleased with the delusions practised upon them, and always 
applaud the more, the less they comprehend." Moritz did not continue the 
rivalry beyond the spring of 1808, however, after which Ingleby. was left 








































for some time in undisputed possession of the field. 
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Chapter IX 


III Next I Previous I Contents III 

Successors of Moritz--Val—Ingleby—Decapitation and Reanimation of a 
Fowl-Boiling a Fowl, and Restoring it to Life—The Count de Grisy—The 
Conjuror and the Cardinal—A Page Sawn in Halves—A Fatal Mistake— 
Cucciani—The Speaking Head—The Invisible Girl—Gyngell, the Showman- 
-The Gun Trick Again—Fatal Accident to an Indian Juggler—De Linsky— 

A Terrible Catastrophe. 


INGLEBY and Moritz had been preceded as conjurors by a Frenchman 
named Val, who made his first appearance in London in the spring of 1803, 
at Willis's Rooms, charging seven shillings for admission. One of the 
journals of the day pronounces him superior to Pinetti; and, though the 
newspaper critiques of that period were so frequently written to order as to 
afford no criterion of a performer's ability in his profession, his success may 
be regarded as some evidence that he was a conjuror of no mean order. He 
resided during his stay in London at No. 27, Leicester Square, and attended 
private parties, including those of Lord Nelson, Lady Mansfield, "where," as 
a newspapers of the day informs us, "there was a most brilliant circle of 
fashion and beauty to witness his astonishing experiments," and Sir William 
Farquhar, at which he had the honour of performing before the Prince of 
Wales. 


When he had been three weeks before the public, it was announced, in a 
paragraph which reads suspiciously like an advertisement, (and journalists 
did not bracket the significant "Advt." at the end of such paragraphs in those 
days,) that he would shortly take his departure for St. Petersburg, where he 
was said to have all establishment, having obtained a pension from the Czar. 
But he continued to give his performance, without any reduction of charge, 
and in the same place for nearly four months afterwards. It is to be 
presumed, therefore, that he found his venture remunerative. 


If the newspapers may be trusted, there can be no doubt of it. "Willis's 
Rooms," says one of the scribes,—are metamorphosed into the Temple of 
Fashion, as often as M. Val, surnamed the Unique, gives specimens of his 
most extraordinary art nor is it astonishing they should become the favourite 
lounge of polite society, while this wonder-working man, like a magnet, 
attracts all to that centre; in effect, it is strictly impossible to form to one's 















































self a correct idea of M. Val's performance, without being a witness of his 
surprising dexterity; and even then the spectators think themselves 
transported into fairy-land, and surrounded by all the delusions of 
inoffensive magic, not knowing which to admire most, the grand variety of 
deceptions and rare experiments, or the performer's happy talent of 
exhibiting." 

At the close of June, he left London for the continent, and seems to have 
taken Berlin and Vienna in his route to St. Petersburg, and to have passed 
the winter in the Austrian capital, purposing to return to London in the 
spring of 1804. Moritz was the focus of attraction to London seekers of 
amusement in that season, however, and so continued until his star waned 
before the rising effulgence of his rival, Ingleby. 

Ingleby made his first appearance in London towards the close of 1807, 
when he engaged the Lyceum, and performed every evening, the admission 
fee ranging from one shilling to four shillings. He did not present a variety 
entertainment, like Moritz, but a Miss Young gave a slack wire performance 
between the parts. He at first assumed the title of King of all Conjurors, but, 
on finding that this was borne by Moritz, he issued the following egotistical 
announcement, early in 1808:— "Mr. Ingleby, the greatest man in the world 
most respectfully informs the Nobility, Gentry, and Public in general, that, 
in consequence of his superior excellence in the Art of Deception, he has 
had conferred upon him, the last week, the title of Emperor of all Conjurors 
by a numerous assemblage of Gentlemen Amateurs, and particularly 
through the amazing trick of cutting a fowl's head off, and restoring it to life 
and animation, for no man knows the real way but himself." 

The trick upon which Ingleby prided himself, and which we have seen in the 
travelling repertoire of the conjuror Moon, was a very simple one. Two 
cocks, alike in plumage, were used, one of which was held in readiness, but 
concealed from the spectators, while the other was placed upon the 
operating table, on which its head was actually severed from the body. 

Then, while it was being examined by the audience, the body was quickly 
removed, and the living fowl substituted for it, with its head concealed 
under its wing. As soon as the head was returned to the table, the conjuror 
passed it to an attendant, pronounced a few cabalistic words, and slipped the 
head of the living bird from under its wing, upon which the cock struggled 
to its feet. If it crowed, the applause bestowed upon the operator was all the 
more enthusiastic. 


Another feat of Ingleby’s was probably performed in an equally simple 
manner. A fowl was boiled for twenty minutes in sight of the spectators, 
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and, on being taken out of the boiling water, and received a touch of the 
conjuror's wand it ran round the stage several times, to the amazement of 
every beholder. 

Ingleby, who resided when in London at No. 12, Craven Buildings, Drury 
Lane, gave private performances at the houses of the nobility and gentry, his 
charge for which was ten guineas. He made the tour of the Provincial towns 
during the summer, and returned to the metropolis in December, still 
accompanied by Miss Young, and re-opened the Lyceum for the winter 
season. Early in 1809, he varied the entertainment by engaging a German 
rope-dancer, an infant musician, and a whistling man, who imitated the 
notes of various singing birds, and accompanied the orchestra in an 
overture. Towards the close of the season, ventriloquism and the musical 
glasses were added to the programme. 

The summer was again passed in the provinces, and in the first week of 
October, Ingleby opened the Minor Theatre, (formerly the Temple of 
Apollo, Catherine Street, for the winter season, the popularity of his 
performances continuing unabated. Miss Young repeated her slack wire 
performance between the parts, and Ingleby advertised himself and her as 
"the only conjuror and slack wire dancer in the world." This manifest 
extravagance was shortly afterwards moderated into "the first conjuror, and 
the first wire dancer in Europe." Early in the following spring, the 
entertainment was varied by other performances, and he associated with 
himself in the conjuring business another wizard with the singular nom de 
theatre of Signior Blue Beard, whose real name I have not been able to 
discover. 

"Mr. Ingleby," says one of his advertisements of this period, "begs leave to 
observe, that there are numbers of wandering people performing, at 
Bartholomew fair, and some in the Metropolis, and other parts of England, 
saying they will expose the method of cutting the fowl’s head off; yes, for a 
very good reason, because they cannot do it without exposing it; but if they 
come to the Minor Theatre, they shall see the Emperor execute it without 
exposition, in the first style of superlative excellence." 

The season terminated in April, and Ingleby again became a wanderer. He 
does not appear to have visited London again and the fact of his dying, in 
the summer of 1832, at Enniscorthy, a small and poor town in Ireland, 
renders it probable that he was less fortunate, or less provident, than most of 
the conjuring fraternity, and continued his professional wanderings until his 
death. He left a young widow, but no children are mentioned in the 
newspaper announcements of his decease, and it was incidentally mentioned 





















































in one of his paragraph advertisements of 1809 that he had then no male 
issue. The Master Ingleby who took part in the performances in the 
following year was probably, therefore, a nephew of the conjuror, and may 
have been the performer who travelled some years afterwards under the 
extraordinary name of Ingleby Lunar. 

An equally clever conjuror of this period, but who never visited London, 
was Torrini, whose real name was De Grisy, under which he originally 
appeared. He was the only son of a French loyalist noble, the Count De 
Grisy, who was ruined by the great political and social revolution of the last 
century; and, being thrown by the results of that event upon his own 
resources, studied medicine, and endeavoured to establish himself in that 
profession at Florence. Failing in that attempt, he removed to Naples, where 
he became intimately acquainted with the famous Pinetti, and learned to 
perform all his tricks and deceptions. Having given several amateur 
performances, and won great applause from the friends who witnessed 
them, he was persuaded by Pinetti to give a public exhibition at an 
entertainment for the benefit of a charity, which was to be attended by the 
royal family and many of the Neapolitan nobility. This performance, though 
it was a lamentable failure, was, he always asserted, the cause of his 
adopting conjuring as a profession. 

Pinetti performed most of his feats of legerdemain by the aid of 
confederates, two or three of whom were among the spectators on this 
occasion, their assistance having been promised to De Grisy as an 
encouragement to the undertaking. One of the tricks was the borrowing of a 
ring, which, after being fired from a pistol, was to be found in the mouth of 
a fish. From a score of rings offered to him for this purpose, De Grisy 
selected one of gilt copper, set with paste gems, from one of Pinetti's 
confederates, to whom it was returned when taken from the fish. 

"What is this, signor?" said the confederate, regarding first the ring, and 
then the performer, with an air of surprise, sharpened with resentment. "I 
gave you a gold ring set with brilliants, and you return me worthless copper 
and paste." 

De Grisy was astounded by this assertion, but concealed his surprise and 
vexation under the readiest excuse he could devise. 

"Be at ease, signor," said he. "Your ring indeed seems to be only gilt copper 
and worthless stones, but it will return gradually to its proper and original 
appearance. That is what we call the imperceptible transformation." 























































A more signal discomfiture was to come. There was a card trick, in the 
performance of which a card was to be "forced," as it is termed, upon the 
king; and this card, on being drawn from the pack by the royal fingers, was 
found to be inscribed with an insulting remark. The king, greatly offended, 
frowned portentously as he tore up the card; and De Grisy, appalled and 
mortified by this second contretemps rushed from the stage, and ran home. 

Pinetti then appeared in his place, made an apologetic speech, and continued 
the performance to its conclusion. 

De Grisy always maintained that the disasters of that night had been 
prepared for him by Pinetti, who feared in him a successful rival, and be 
declared to Robert-Houdin, many years afterwards, that his resentment of 
the Italian's treachery, and his resolve to be revenged was the motive for his 
adoption of the profession. He determined to follow Pinetti, and overcome 
him wherever he performed by the superiority of his own performances. 

Before he was able to set out on his professional tour, Pinetti had gone from 
Naples to Lucca, and thence to Bologna. Having ascertained that his next 
town would be Modena, De Grisy anticipated him there, and, having taken 
the wind out of the great conjuror's sails, proceeded to Parma. There Pinetti 
encountered him, and a spirited rivalry ensued, which was continued in the 
principal cities of Lombardy and Venetia. Pinetti at length left Italy, and his 
rival proceeded to Rome, where no public conjuring entertainment had ever 
been given. 

On his applying for permission to perform in Rome, he was desired to give 
a private exhibition before the Pope, and a singular circumstance afforded 
him the means of giving to this trial performance immense eclat. He was 
one day in a watchmaker's shop, when a gorgeously liveried servant of one 
of the cardinals then resident in Rome came in for a watch which had been 
sent there to be repaired. It was a large, old-fashioned watch, made by 
Breguet, the famous Parisian horologist, and had the cardinal's arms 
engraved on the back. 

"His Eminence," the watchmaker observed to De Grisy, "values it at ten 
thousand francs; but a young scamp of this city offered me yesterday a 
perfectly similar watch of the same maker for a tenth part of that sum." 


"Indeed!" exclaimed the conjuror, a brilliant idea occurring to him. "If you 
know where to find that young scamp, I should like to be the purchaser of 
the watch myself." 




































































The watchmaker had no doubt of his ability to find the scampish possessor 
of the watch; and the conjuror on the day before his appearance before Pius 
VII. and a select party of cardinals and officers of the papal household, 
received a watch which, having had the arms of the aforesaid Cardinal 
engraved on the back, was a perfect fac-simile of the one in the Cardinal's 
possession. 

De Grisy prefaced his performance by a brief address, designed to show the 
harmlessness of the "white magic" which he professed; and, after a few 
simple examples of his art, asked for the Pope's autograph. Pius wrote on a 
card— "I have much pleasure in stating that M. the Count De Grisy is an 
able and amiable magician." The card was then made to disappear, and was 
afterwards found in a sealed envelope. The conjuror then asked for a watch, 
and the Cardinal who owned the turnip-like Breguet, and was very proud of 
it, offered his own. 

"Be very careful with it, monsieur," said he, as he handed it to the conjuror. 
"I prize that, watch very highly; it was made by Breguet." 

"Your Eminence may rest assured that, whatever I do with the watch, it 
shall be restored to you in its present condition," returned De Grisy. "Does it 
go?" he asked after examining it for a few moments; and he held it to his 
ear, appearing to listen. "It has stopped," he added, and immediately 
stooping down, he gave it a smart rap on the floor. 

"What are you doing, monsieur?" exclaimed the Cardinal, surprised out, of 
his dignity for a moment. "You will injure my watch irretrievably —a watch 
which I value at ten thousand francs." 

"Patience, monseigneur," said De Grisy, in a tone of polite deprecation. 
"Your watch shall not be injured." 

But at the next moment he dropped it into a mortar, and began pounding it 
with a pestle, the owner fuming visibly, and the Pope seeming to enjoy the 
rage, and vexation which his Eminence strove to repress, but could not 
conceal. Then the conjuror dropped some nitrate of strontia into the mortar, 
and a red glow immediately made the magician's temple resemble a 
pantomime retreat of kobolds. Presently he ceased to pound, and gazed 
earnestly into the fiery glow. The Pope, impelled by curiosity, approached 
the table, and looked into the mortar, but could see nothing but the red fire. 
De Grisy availed of the opportunity to slip the fac-simile of the destroyed 




































watch into the Pope's pocket. 


"Your Eminence's watch has disappeared," said he, gravely addressing the 
Cardinal, as the red glow faded out. "But I can as easily cause it to re-appear 
in another place as to vanish from the mortar. Will your Holiness oblige me 
by feeling in your pocket for it?" 

The Pope did so, and produced the watch, the sight of which caused him, 
some mental confusion as well as surprise. He expressed his satisfaction 
with the entertainment, and on the following day sent De Grisy a gold snuff¬ 
box, enriched with brilliants. 

De Grisy married a beautiful Italian girl, the sister of his attendant, Antonio 
Torrini, and shortly afterwards proceeded to Constantinople, where he 
obtained permission to erect a temporary theatre, and received an invitation 
to perform before the Sultan. For this occasion he devised a deception 
which I believe has not been repeated since. Having borrowed a valuable 
jewel with which the Sultan Selim had adorned himself, he handed it to his 
brother-in-law, who attended him in the costume of a page of the Court of 
Louis XV. While he pretended to prepare for his next trick, the jewel was 
pocketed by the page, who replied to the conjuror's application for it with a 
laugh. 

"Scoundrel!" cried De Grisy, with simulated rage, "you have stolen the 
jewel of his Sublime Highness; but you shall suffer for it!" 

In another moment the page was thrown down, and thrust into a long box; 
and the conjuror, kneeling upon the lid, began to saw through the box, while 
the spectators regarded the scene with a horror mitigated only by the 
reflection that the seeming murder could not be real. Antonio's groans 
ceased before the box was sawn through, but the conjuror completed his 
work, and covered the two halves of the box with a large cone of wicker¬ 
work, over which he threw a black cloth, embroidered in silver with 
cabalistic signs. Bengal lights were then lighted by invisible agency, the 
cloth and the wicker cone were removed, and the page appeared on the same 
spot, sound and smiling, with the Sultan's jewel on a salver. But this was not 
the only marvel, for he had been multiplied into two, another page, 
resembling him in height and features, and wearing a similar dress, standing 
by his side. The second page was the conjuror's wife. The Sultan sent a 
complimentary letter to De Grisy on the following day, accompanied by the 
jewel which had figured in the entertainment. 





















































On leaving Constantinople, De Grisy proceeded to Marseilles, but finding 
that another conjuror, named Ollivier, was giving in the chief towns of 
France an entertainment comprising his own tricks, he travelled through 
Switzerland and Germany. For sixteen years he conjured with success in 
various parts of Europe, but at the end of that time his fame began to wane, 
and he discerned the necessity of introducing some startling novelty. 
Unfortunately, he determined to present the gun trick in a new form, himself 
representing William Tell, and shooting from the head of his son an apple, 
from which he afterwards took a bullet, supposed by the spectators to be the 
ball fired from the rifle. He was performing this trick at Strasburg when, by 
some fearful mistake, the leaden bullet was fired from the gun, and the 
unfortunate youth, fell dead upon the stage. 

This horrible event produced temporary insanity in the unhappy conjuror, 
who recovered his reason only to undergo his trial for homicide, which 
resulted in his conviction and six months' imprisonment. His wife died 
during his incarceration, and the poor conjuror, on his release from prison, 
would have been friendless and destitute but for the exertions of Torrini. 
Taking that name to conceal his identity with the convicted homicide, he set 
out for Basle with as much of his apparatus as had not been sold or pawned 
during his imprisonment; and, after a short tour in Switzerland, returned to 
France, and died at Lyons from a fever. 

Cucchiani, an Italian conjurer, appeared in London in the autumn of 1814, 
at an exhibition room in Spring Gardens, which had previously been the 
locale of the automaton chess-player, and other prodigies of art and nature. 

He performed the usual tricks with cards and coins, and caused a ball to 
appear black or red at will, and to vanish and return without any visible 
agency. He revisited London in 1825, accompanied by his wife, and gave a 
series of performances at the little theatre in Catherine Street, (then called 
the Harmonic,) which evinced considerable progress on the part of the 
conjuror during the interval since his former appearance. 

He had now a mysterious head, resembling a bust of Napoleon, which 
answered, in any language, questions put by any of the spectators. The 
illusion was probably effected by means similiar to those adopted by 
Charles in the mystery of the Invisible Girl, aided perhaps by an optical 
illusion similar to that which helped so largely to mystify the beholders in 
the case of Stodare’s Sphinx. The former illusion, which was exhibited 
about this time in Paris, was effected by a very simple piece of mechanism, 
consisting of four wooden uprights, connected by cross rails at the top and 
bottom, and having bent wires springing from them, and meeting over the 




















































centre of the open space within the frame. The wires supported by as many 
narrow ribbons a hollow copper ball, with which were connected the mouth¬ 
pieces of four trumpet-shaped tubes, the mouths of which were directed 
outward. This was all that was seen by the audience, who were allowed to 
examine every part of the mechanism. The frame seemed to serve no other 
purpose than to support the ball, which, and the trumpets, communicated 
with nothing which could convey sound. 

On a question being asked by any person in the room, the lips being close to 
the mouth of either of the trumpets, an answer was returned from an 
unknown quarter, the voice resembling that of a child, and distinctly heard 
by those who listened at either or all of the trumpets. The invisible speaker 
could reply in several languages, sang with much taste and skill, and made 
the most lively and appropriate remarks on persons among the audience. 
Mysterious as all this seemed, the means by which the illusion was effected 
were very simple. In two of the upper rails of the frame opposite to the 
mouths of the trumpets, there were orifices communicating with a tube 
which entered and descended the upright in which the rails were fixed, and 
passed under the floor into another room, in which sat the invisible 
performer, who was not a child, but a clever and well-educated woman. 
Through a small aperture in the partition she could survey the audience, and 
make the observations which enabled her to reply to their questions, in the 
appropriate manner which created so much wonder. 

Cucchiani also performed the interesting flower trick, causing any plant 
desired by the spectators to grow in a few minutes. Between the parts of his 
performance his wife recited passages from French comedies, and some 
juggling and balancing feats were exhibited by a young French lady, named 
Bisse. Cucchiani resided during this second season in London at No. 8, Spur 
Street, Leicester Square, and, besides attending private parties, gave lessons 
in the mysteries of his art. 

Cucchiani was succeeded in London, on the occasion of his first visit, by the 
showman, Gyngell, who has been mentioned in a former chapter as the 
successor of Flockton. Gyngell gave a variety entertainment at the Ram Inn, 
West Smithfield, in the autumn of 1815, for one night only, charging one 
shilling for admission. The programme embraced card tricks and 
experiments in hydraulics and hydrostatics, performing dogs and birds, 
tumbling and slack wire feats, and the musical glasses. Early in the 
following year, when the fair season had not commenced, he engaged the 
Harmonic Theatre for his entertainment, and remained till the end of March, 
the admission fee ranging from one shining to three shillings. During the 
latter part of the season, the programme was varied by the introduction of 

















































fantoccini, Chinese shadows, and a panorama of London. 


Gyngell afterwards presented this entertainment at the King's Head, 
Islington, and that once famous place of cockney resort. White Conduit 
House; and in 1821 appeared, with some of his clever family, at Vauxhall 
Gardens. Joseph Gyngell, his brother, was a wire-walker of some celebrity 
in his day; his eldest son, also named Joseph, was a good juggler and 
balancer; Horatio, his second son, besides being a dancer, was a self-taught 
painter of considerable ability; George, the youngest son, was a 
pyrotechnist; and Louisa, his daughter, a very beautiful young woman, was 
a graceful tight-rope-dancer. 

Gyngell, the showman, died in 1833, and was buried in the parish church¬ 
yard of Camberwell, which, two years later, received the remains of his 
brother. Louisa Gyngell was better known as Madame Louise Irvine, her 
husband's name being Irving. In 1837 she performed in the pantomime at 
Covent Garden, where she had the misfortune to fall from the rope, breaking 
one of her legs, in an ascent from the stage to the gallery. 


In 1814 some clever Indian jugglers performed in London, at a room in Pall 
Mall, and repeated their performances during the three following years in 
the principal towns of the United Kingdom. One of their feats was the gun 
trick, in which one of the performers pretended to catch between his teeth a 
leaden bullet fired from a pistol. By a terrible fatality, the poor fellow lost 
his life while exhibiting this trick at a place of amusement in Dublin. The 
pistol was, according to custom, handed to a young gentleman, one of the 
company, for the purpose of firing; and it seems that the one actually loaded 
with powder and ball was, by inadvertence, substituted for the weapon 
prepared for the trick. The bullet crashed through the head of the 
unfortunate conjuror, who, to the surprise and horror of all present, fell dead 
upon the stage. 

A similar and yet more sad catastrophe darkened the latter years of the 
conjuror De Linsky, who enjoyed a considerable repute on the continent at 
the beginning of the present century. On the 10th of November, 1820, he 
gave a performance at Arnstadt, in the presence of the family of Prince 
Schwartzburg-Sonderhauser, and wished to bring it off with as much eclat 
as possible. Six soldiers were introduced, who were to fire with ball 
cartridges at the young wife of the conjuror, having previously rehearsed 
their part, and been instructed to bite off the bullet when biting the cartridge, 
and retain it in the mouth. This was trusting too much to untrained 
subordinates, and the result justified the apprehensions of Madame Linsky, 
who is said to have been unwilling to perform the part assigned to her in the 










































trick, and to have assented reluctantly by the persuasion of her husband 


The soldiers, drawn up in a line in the presence of the spectators, presented, 
their muskets at Madame Linsky and fired. For a moment she remained 
standing, but almost immediately sank down, exclaiming, "Dear husband, I 
am shot!" 


One of the soldiers had not bitten off the bullet, and it had passed through 
the abdomen of the unfortunate woman, who never spoke after she fell, and 
died on the second day after the accident. Many of the spectators fainted 
when they saw her fall, and the catastrophe gave a shock to Linsky which, 
for a time, impaired his reason. Fie had recently lost a child, and his 
unfortunate wife was expecting soon to become a mother again when this 
terrible event deprived her of life. 
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Chapter X 


III Next I Previous I Contents III 

A New Series of Conjurors—Chalon—Transformation of a Bird into a 
Young Lady—Cornillot— Comte, the Ventriloquist—Louis XVIII. and the 
Conjuror—Girardelli—A Novel Nomenclature—The Two Blitzes— Sullivan- 
Ball—Hoare—Ingleby Lunar—Conjurors at the Fairs—Keyes and Laine— 
Frazer— Capelli—De Berar's Phantasmagoria— Conjurors in India- 
Suspension in the Air—The Basket Trick—The Enchanted Water Jar- 

Magical Transformations. 


A new series of conjurors commenced towards the close of 1820 with the 
Swiss professor, Chalon, who then opened the St. James's Theatre, whence 
he removed in the following year to the Adelphi. His chief deception was 
the transformation of a bird into a young lady. Between the parts some 
antipodean feats were performed by an acrobat named Davoust, with a 
second exhibition of whose agility the entertainment concluded. 

Chalon was followed in 1822 by Cornillot, a pupil of the celebrated Pinetti, 
who engaged the exhibition room in Spring Gardens, charging half-a-crown 
for admission. He performed only three evenings in each week, combining 
chemical experiments with feats of legerdemain. In the following spring he 
removed to the Waterloo Rooms, Pall Mall, reducing his charge to one 
shilling and two shillings, and performing daily at twelve, one, two, three, 
and four, and on alternate evenings at eight. "The day and evening 
exhibitions," his advertisements inform us, "are so arranged as to combine 
in each performance the most magnificent hydraulic and astonishing 
chemical experiments, illusions in natural philosophy, and extraordinary 
feats of dexterity. The much admired Pythoness of Delphos will be 
introduced, and a variety of amusements never before introduced in this 
country." 

Early in October he opened the little theatre in Catherine Street, as the 
Theatre of Variety, which was (probably for the first time) lighted with gas, 
while "a curious revolving gas lantern" was displayed over the entrance. 

The admission fee ranged at this place from one shilling to three shillings, 
and the programme comprised, besides conjuring, a dioramic representation 
of sunrise in the arctic regions, a cycloramic storm and shipwreck, singing 
and dancing, and the performances of a Chinese juggler. 














































Another French conjuror of this period, but who never visited England, was 
Comte, who was as famous for his ventriloquial powers as for his skill in 
legerdemain. Many anecdotes are current among continental conjurors of 
the consternation which Comte created on various occasions by the exercise 
of his powers as a ventriloquist off the boards. He once overtook near 
Nevers a man who was beating an overladen ass, and, throwing his voice in 
the direction of the poor brute's head, reproached the fellow for his cruelty, 
causing him to stare at the ass for a moment in mingled surprise and awe, 
and then take to his heels. On another occasion, being in the market-place of 
Macon, he inquired the price of a pig which a peasant woman had for sale, 
and pronounced it extortionate, a charge which the owner, with much 
volubility, denied. 

"I will ask the pig," said Comte, gravely. "Piggy, is the good woman asking 
a fair price for you?" 

"Too much by half," the pig seemed to reply. I am measled, and she knows 


The woman gasped and stared, but she was equal to the occasion. 

"Oh! the villain," she exclaimed." He has bewitched my pig. Police, seize 
the sorcerer!" 

The bystanders rushed to the spot, but Comte slipped away as quickly as he 
could, and left the affair to the intelligence of the police. 

On one occasion the possession of this strange power was the means of 
saving Comte's life. He was denounced by some ignorant Swiss peasants in 
the neighbourhood of Friburg, as a sorcerer, set upon and beaten with sticks, 
and was about to be thrown into a limekiln when he raised such a horrible 
yell, which appeared to proceed from the kiln, that the fellows dropped him, 
and fled precipitately from the spot. 

On the occasion of his performing before Louis XVIII., he asked the King 
to draw a card from the pack, at the same time "forcing" the King of hearts, 
which Louis drew. The card being replaced, and the pack shuffled, Comte 
presented the King with a card as the one drawn. 

"I fancy you have done more than you intended," said Louis with a smile. "I 
drew the king of hearts, and you have given me a portrait of myself." 
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"I am right, sire," returned Comte. "Your Majesty is king of the hearts of all 
your faithful subjects." 


He then placed the card in the midst of some flowers in a vase, and in a few 
moments the bust of Louis rose from the bouquet. 

Cornillot was succeeded in London by Cucchiani, as already mentioned, and 
Girardelli, a nephew and pupil of Chalon, and probably a relative of the 
famous fire-resisting woman, Josephine Girardelli, who exhibited her 
wonderful powers in 1814 at a room in New Bond Street. Girardelli 
performed, during the spring and summer of 1825, in most of the provincial 
theatres of Great Britain, and at many private parties of the nobility and 
gentry. 

He was the first of the profession to introduce in his bills and programmes 
that sonorous nomenclature which excites the imagination without 
conveying any suggestion even of its meaning, and which has been so 
liberally indulged in by the most famous conjurors that have amused the 
present generation. "The Egyptian Caryatides, or Powers of Bacchus; The 
Apples of Belzebub; The Box of Paradise; Flora and Bacchus;" are a few 
examples culled from one of Girardelli's bills. 


Among the deceptions of this conjuror were the restoration to life of a dead 
bird (not Ingleby’s trick, but a chemical device); the dancing and speaking 
coins which answered any questions proposed by the spectators, correctly 
accompanied any piece of music, and divined the thoughts of any person 
present; and the transfer of any article borrowed from the audience to any 
part of the theatre. He appears to have retired from the profession at the 
close of the season of 1825, one of his bills having appended to it an 
intimation that the whole of his apparatus, with his professional secrets, 
would be disposed of for three hundred guineas. 

Cucchiani and Girardelli were succeeded by a rush of conjurors, native and 
foreign, whose names are now forgotten, and the records of whose 
entertainments must be sought in collections of bills, such as Bagford’s, now 
in the library of the British Museum, and the larger one made by the late 
Mr. Lacey, the theatrical bookseller, of the Strand. The first, and probably 
the best, was the elder Blitz, who came to England with the repute of having 
performed before several continental courts, and exhibited his dexterity at 
the Coburg Theatre (now the Victoria) during Lent, 1826. 


Early in the following autumn Blitz junior, who had travelled with his 





















































father, and assisted him in his performances, appeared at the Rotunda, in 
Blackfriars Road, and, though a foreigner, and using the prefix of Signor, 
called himself "the young English necromancer" and, with a corresponding 
display of ignorance and bombast, declared that "long experience had 
proved that his Loperial Cabalistical Powers had entitled him to the 
appellation of Emperor and Grand Arch Master of all Conjurors." His tricks 
were of the ordinary kind shown by all conjurors, and concluded with the 
gun trick, performed with a marked bullet, which, on the gun being fired, he 
showed in his hand. 

Next came Sullivan, an Irish American, who performed in the club-rooms of 
various public-houses in the metropolis during the autumn and winter, 
having probably passed the summer in wandering through the provinces 
from fair to fair. This worthy copied the bills of the younger Blitz, 
appropriating verbatim the whole of the introductory paragraph which has 
been quoted. He was a clever balancer, but his conjuring tricks comprised 
nothing that was novel. Of course he burned cards, and restored them; cut 
off a bird's head, and put it on again; pounded a watch in a mortar, and 
returned it to the owner uninjured; fired a wedding-ring from a pistol, and 
brought it back again; and made and cooked a pancake in a hat, without 
spoiling the chapeau; but these tricks were already in the repertoire of every 
conjuror who exhibited at a country fair. Like Blitz, he concluded with the 
gun trick, but he did it with a knife, after the manner of Astley. 

Of the same calibre was Ball, who gave a similar performance, in similar 
places, at the same period, after wandering through the country during the 
summer, as testified by his list of aristocratic patrons, which shows him to 
have performed at Woburn Abbey, Ealing Park, York, etc. The names of 
Lords Castlereagh and Palmerston appear in this list, which jumbles, in a 
ludicrous manner, the Duke of Norfolk and Squire Cook, Lord Dundas and 
T. Smith, Esq., the Archbishop of York and Counsellor Wigester. He styled 
himself the Sieur Ball, the Autocrat of all Necromancy and Legerdedemain, 
and professed to have been patronised by all the crowned heads of Europe. 

Hoare, another conjuror of this class, perambulated the suburbs of London, 
and the villages within five or six miles, besides performing at private 
parties, at this time, and for a dozen years afterwards. In 1826 he performed 
before the Lord Mayor and a large party at the Mansion House, and on 
various occasions during the two following years he exhibited his tricks at 
the assemblies of the Duchess of Wellington, the Duke of Argyle, the Earl 
of Liverpool, and others of the nobility. Besides the ordinary deceptions of 
his tribe, Hoare threw up a pack of cards, fired a pistol at them, and 
afterwards showed, pierced with a bullet, any card previously selected by a 













































spectator. 


Ingleby Lunar, who has been incidentally mentioned in a former chapter, 
was also travelling at this time, and visited all the principal towns in the 
three kingdoms. He was assisted in his performances by a lady whom he 
called Madame Lunar, and by several performing birds. His statement that 
he had performed before most of the European Courts may be doubted, 
since he never specified them, or gave dates, though he enumerated in his 
bills the times and places at which he had exhibited his dexterity to many of 
the nobility, not forgetting a performance before George IV. at the Pavilion, 
Brighton, in 1825. 

He appears to have been entirely uneducated, if we may judge from the 
following paragraph of a bill issued by him in 1836, when he performed on 
several successive Tuesday evenings at a public-house in Shoreditch: 

"Mr. I. Lunar, has in modern times acquired more celebrity than any of the 
ancient Magicians, and rendered himself in those places through which he 
passed, more famous than Memus-Cyrus, mighty son, or the witch of Endor 
did in the habitation of old. He has had the honour, since his return from the 
Continent, to perform at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, at three 
different periods in each place, the mother of wonder, the nurse that gives 
suck to the saplings of Genius, was pleased to complete by her approbation 
that fame he is so anxious to immortalize. If Jones had merit,—Penetty 
astonished—Breslaw pleased—Boax excited wonder—what shall be said of 
Lunar? who to all the knowledge they possessed adds the inexhaustible 
combination of his own genius assisted by all the advantages which travel, 
profundity of thought, and philosophical experiments can give. It is 
therefore no wonder that a certain Nobleman called him the King of Magic, 
and a crowned head, wonderfully astonished, pronounced him the total 
Eclipse of all Conjurors!" 

Then there were the Bartholomew fair conjurors, Keyes and Frazer, the 
former of whom had a partner named Laine, and an Italian named Capelli. 
The conjuring tricks of the Englishmen Were sometimes combined with 
posturing, tumbling, and rope dancing; while Capelli exhibited, in addition 
to his feats of legerdemain, a learned dog and a troupe of performing cats of 
remarkable intelligence and docility. This exhibition was subsequently 
given at the Cosmorama Rooms, Regent Street. 

Legerdemain was, for a time, however, thrown into the shade by the optical 
illusions made popular by the improvements effected in the magic lantern 




























































by Philipstal, and shortly afterwards elaborated by Cross into the apparatus 
for showing the dissolving views which have since become such a popular 
entertainment. As, applied to the production of the phantom ship in a drama 
dealing with the weird story of Captain Vanderdecken, the apparatus 
attracted crowded audiences to the Adelphi Theatre; while the 
phantasmagorial exhibitions on the plan of Philipstal, descended to the fairs, 
and excited the wonder of the masses. In 1833, they appeared at 
Bartholomew fair, where a Frenchman named. De Berar startled the crowds 
that flocked to see his optikali illusio by the presentation of Death on the 
pale horse, and various other objects inspiring horror or awe. 

There was another phantasmagorial exhibition at a house in Giltspur Street, 
where the public were invited to witness "the raising of the devil." and a 
third in Long Lane. 

While the conjuring art seemed to be declining in Europe, Indian conjurors 
were exhibiting in their own land the marvels which have since attracted 
wondering crowds to the temples of magic which their imitators have set up 
in the capitals of the West. The aerial suspension was performed half a 
century ago at Madras by an old Brahmin, with no better apparatus than a 
piece of plank, which, with four legs, he formed into an oblong stool; and 
upon which, in a little brass socket, he placed, in a perpendicular position, a 
hollow bamboo, from which projected a kind of crutch, covered with a piece 
of common hide. These properties he carried with him in a little bag, which 
was shown to those who went to see him exhibit. The servants of the house 
held a blanket before him, and when it was withdrawn he was discovered 
poised in the air, about four feet from the ground, in a sitting attitude, the 
outer edge of one hand merely touching the crutch, with the fingers 
deliberately counting beads, and the other hand and arm held up in an erect 
posture. The blanket was then held up before him, and the spectators heard a 
gurgling noise, like that occasioned by wind escaping from a bladder or 
tube, and when the screen was withdrawn he was again standing on the floor 
or ground. 


This performer died at Madras in 1830, without imparting to any one the 
secret of the trick, which was said, however, by a knowing native, to be 
effected by holding the breath, clearing the tubular organs, and a peculiar 
mode of respiration. This explanation is too vague to he satisfactory, 
besides, suggesting the question, Why, then, employ apparatus? The 
mystery was supposed to have been solved when Sheshal, called the 
Brahmin of the Air, exhibited the trick at Madras in 1832. It was observed 
that his stool was ornamented with two inlaid brass stars, and it was 
suggested that one of these might conceal a socket for a steel rod passing 




































through the bamboo, and that another rod, screwed to the perpendicular one, 
and concealed by the piece of hide, might be connected with mechanism of 
the same metal passing up the sleeve, and down the back, and forming a 
circular seat. The conjecture was probably not very far from the truth. 

About this time also, the Rev. Hobart Caunter, who was travelling in India 
with some friends, saw the famous basket trick performed in the open air, at 
a village twelve miles from Madras; and, regarding it as an illusion 
unprecedented in the annals of juggling, wrote an account of it so graphic 
and interesting that I cannot refrain from describing it in his own words. 

"A stout ferocious-looking fellow stepped forward," he says, "with a 
common wicker basket of the country, which he begged we would carefully 
examine. This we accordingly did; it was of the slightest texture, and 
admitted the light through a thousand apertures. Under this fragile covering 
he placed a child about eight years old, an interesting little girl, habited in 
the only garb which nature had provided for her, perfect of frame and elastic 
of limb—a model for a cherub, and scarcely darker than a child of southern 
France. Then she was properly secured, the man, with a lowering aspect, 
asked her some question, which she instantly answered, and as the thing was 
done within a few feet from the spot on which we were seated, the voice 
appeared to come so distinctly from the basket, that I felt at once satisfied 
there was no deception. 

"They held a conversation for some moments, when the juggler, almost with 
a scream of passion, threatened to kill her. There was a stern reality in the 
whole scene which was perfectly dismaying; it was acted to the life, but 
terrible to see and hear. The child was heard to beg for mercy, when the 
juggler seized a sword, placed his foot upon the frail wicker covering under 
which his supposed victim was so piteously supplicating his forbearance, 
and to my absolute, consternation and horror, plunged it through, 
withdrawing it several times, and repeating the plunge with all the blind 
ferocity of an excited demon. By this time his countenance exhibited an 
expression fearfully indicative of the most frantic of human passions. The 
shrieks of the child were so real and distracting that they almost curdled for 
a few moments the whole mass of my blood; my first impulse was to rush 
upon the monster, and fell him to the earth; but he was armed and I 
defenceless. I looked at my companions-they appeared to be pale and 
paralysed with terror; and yet these feelings were somewhat neutralised by 
the consciousness that the man could not dare to commit a deliberate murder 
in the broad eye of day, and before so many witnesses; still the whole thing 
was appalling. 


















































"The blood ran in streams from the basket; the child was heard to struggle 
under it; her groans fell horridly upon the ear; her struggles smote painfully 
upon the heart. The former were gradually subdued into a faint moan, and 
the latter into a slight rustling sound; we seemed to hear the last convulsive 
gasp which was to set her innocent soul free from the gored body, when to 
our inexpressible astonishment and relief, after muttering a few cabalistic 
words, the juggler took up the basket: but no child was to be seen. The spot 
was indeed dyed with blood; but there were no mortal remains, and, after a 
few moments of undissembled wonder, we perceived the little object of our 
alarm coming towards us from among the crowd. She advanced and saluted 
us, holding out her hand for our donations, which we bestowed with hearty 
good-will; she received them with a most graceful salaam, and the party left 
us, well satisfied with our more than expected gratuity. What rendered the 
deception the more extraordinary was, that the man stood aloof from the 
crowd during the whole performance,— there was not a person within 
several feet of him." 

On another occasion, our author witnessed some clever tricks performed by 
Indian conjurors before a rajah and the European visitors at his court, the 
more remarkable of which he describes as follows:— "One of the men, 
taking a large earthen vessel, with a capacious mouth, filled it with water 
and turned it upside down, when all the water flowed out; but the moment it 
was placed with the mouth upwards, it always became full. He then emptied 
it, allowing any one to inspect it who chose. This being done, he desired that 
one of the party would fill it; his request was obeyed. Still, when he 
reversed the jar, not a drop of water flowed, and upon turning it, to our 
astonishment, it was empty. 

"These and similar deceptions were several times repeated; and so skilfully 
were they managed that, although any of us who chose were allowed to 
upset the vessel when full, which I did many times, upon reversing it there 
was no water to be seen, and yet no appearance of any having escaped. I 
examined the jar carefully when empty, but detected nothing which could 
lead to a discovery of the mystery. I was allowed to retain and fill it myself, 
still, upon taking it up, all was void within; yet the ground around it was 
perfectly dry, so that how the water had disappeared, and where it had been 
conveyed, were problems which none of us were able to expound. The 
vessel employed by the juggler upon this occasion was the common 
earthenware of the country, very roughly made; and in order to convince us 
that it had not been especially constructed for the purpose of aiding his 
clever deceptions, he permitted it, to be broken in our presence; the 
fragments were then handed round for the inspection of his highness and the 
party present with him. 

















































"The next thing done was still more extraordinary. A large basket was 
produced, under which was put a lean hungry Pariah female dog; after the 
lapse of about a minute, the basket was removed, and she appeared with a 
litter of seven puppies. These were again covered, and, upon raising the 
magic basket a goat was presented to our view. This was succeeded by a pig 
in the full vigour of existence, but which, after being covered for the usual 
time, appeared with its throat cut; it was, however, shortly restored to life 
under the mystical shade of the wicker covering. What rendered these 
sudden changes so extraordinary was that no one stood near the basket but 
the juggler, who raised and covered the animals with it. When he concluded, 
there was nothing to be seen under it; and what became of the different 
animals which had figured in this singular deception was a question that 
puzzled us all. 


"A man now took a small bag full of trap-balls, which he threw one by one 
into the air, to the number of thirty-five; none of them appeared to return. 
When he had discharged the last, there was a pause of full a minute; he then 
made a variety of motions with his hands, at the same time grunting forth a 
kind of barbarous chant; in a few seconds, the balls were seen to fall, one by 
one, until the whole of them were replaced in the bag; this was repeated at 
least half-a-dozen times. No one was allowed to come near him while this 
interesting juggle was performed." This feat closely resembles one of those 
performed by the Bengalee jugglers before Jehangire. After another of the 
party had swallowed a live snake, and some clever balancing tricks had 
been exhibited by a woman, a cloth was spread upon the ground; after a 
minute or two, it gradually rose, and, on its being raised, three pine-apples 
were discovered growing, and were cut and presented to the spectators." 
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Chapter XI 


III Next I Previous I Contents III 

A New Era in the History of Conjuring Entertainments—Jacobs, the 
Ventriloquist and Improvisatore— The Chinese Ring Trick—An Incident 
of a Tripe Supper—Ink Turned into Water containing Gold Fish- -The 
Inexhaustible Bottle—The Vanishing Page—Suspension by Ether- 
Imitators of Jacobs—Ching Lau Lauro—Testot—Sutton—The Speaking 
Automaton—A Young Lady Found in a Pie—Law—Buck -Miller. 


THE change which commenced about forty years ago in the decorations of 
the conjuror's temple of enchantment, and the quantity and quality of the 
apparatus used in the performance of his wonders, marks an epoch in the 
history of magical entertainments. The conjurors who amused us or our 
fathers in the first quarter of the present century worked with apparatus and 
paraphernalia as limited and as simple as those which are shown in the 
frontispieces of the books of Decremps and Astley, published in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth. The conjuror stood in a curtained alcove, behind a 
table covered with a green cloth, upon which were pack of cards, a dice- 
box, a bottle and a funnel, little box containing hemp or canary seed, an old 
pistol, and two or three eggs. What display was made by Breslaw, and other 
masters of the art in the last century, there are no means of ascertaining; but 
the frontispieces of the books of Decremps and Astley, and the ruder 
embellishments of the bills of Ball and others, show that the apparatus and 
decorations used by conjurors before the advent of Anderson and Jacobs 
were, as a rule, of the simplest description. 

Jacobs was a native of Canterbury, and commenced the public exercise of 
the conjuring profession at an early age, visiting Dover, Brighton, Bath, and 
other provincial towns during the summer and autumn of 1834. He made 
what I believe was his first appearance in London in the following spring at 
the assembly room of the ’Horns Tavern,' Kennington. There was little 
novelty in the conjuring portion of his entertainment at this time, and it was 
generally thought that he was a better ventriloquist than a conjuror, his best 
illusion being the puzzling ring trick, which had been recently introduced 
into Europe by a Chinese juggler, and consists in the dexterous 
manipulation of a number of metallic rings, apparently without any opening 
in them, but capable of being rapidly separated and re-united in the hands of 
the conjuror. His ventriloquial powers were of a high order, however, and 













































his improvisation of songs on themes supplied by the audience was an 
entertainment as novel in this country as it was amusing. 


Most of the provincial towns were visited by him during this early period of 
his career, and in 1839 he had the honour of performing before the Princess 
Augusta, at a juvenile entertainment given by her royal highness at 
Brighton, in the following spring he engaged the large room of the 'Crown 
and Anchor Tavern,' in the Strand, repudiating the appellation of conjuror or 
magician, and styling himself an illusionist. "The practice," he observed, "of 
endeavouring to impose a belief in magic on the credulity of those who 
witness sleight-of-hand by professors of the art has, notwithstanding the 
enlightened state of the age, but too long prevailed; and, by throwing into 
disrepute such absurd attempts, Mr. J. has been enabled on all occasions to 
afford his patrons the greatest satisfaction." To this repudiation he added the 
announcement that "the Gun Trick, being a more wonderful than pleasing 
experiment, which has excited so much curiosity, though performed in the 
same simple manner as other sleight-of-hand tricks, will not be introduced 
in his entertainment." 

The performances thus announced were not well attended at first, and, if 
they were more successful at a later period of the season, that result was due 
to the entertainer's powers as a ventriloquist and improvisatore, rather than 
to his conjuring, though his tricks of legerdemain were very neatly 
performed. Jacobs began himself to be convinced that a conjuror is nothing 
if he only amuses, and fails to inspire wonder. On resuming his provincial 
rambles, he announced "incomprehensible wonders of ancient necromancy 
and modern magic," called the place of performance his Theatre Magique, 
and showed upon his stage and operating table signs of the transformation 
that was in progress. 

During this tour an amusing incident occurred. While he was performing at 
Grantham, he was invited to sup with the members of the local tripe club; 
and, in the course of the evening, while one of the company was making a 
long and dull speech, he interrupted it by throwing his voice to the door, and 
imitating a drunken rustic, who appeared to be endeavouring to force his 
way into the room, while a waiter was trying to keep him out. The chairman 
rose and advanced to the door, swearing that he would throw the fellow 
downstairs, and stared in ludicrous astonishment on finding nobody there. 
He returned to the table wondering, but the harangue of the prosy member 
was brought to an end, and the joke was the source of much merriment 
during the remainder of the evening. 


Jacobs returned to London early in 1841, and gave his entertainment at the 
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Strand Theatre until the commencement of the dramatic season at Easter, 
when he again betook himself to the provinces. He engaged the Strand for 
the ensuing winter season, opening at Christmas, when, though be varied his 
entertainment with the feats of Rousseau, the French equilibrist, and the 
Patagonian Wonders, he deemed it expedient to style himself the great 
Modern Magician, and the theatre a Temple of Necromancy, and to make 
almost as lavish a display of glittering apparatus as had been done by 
Anderson. His programmes were sprinkled thickly with tricks designated by 
sonorous and incomprehensible names, such as the Bird of Paradise, the 
Vases of Divination, the Miraculous Obelisk, Pandora's Box, the Grand 
Cross of St. John, and the Bottles of Bacchus; and he who had begun by 
repudiating hocus pocus, and even the name of conjuror, now used the 
language of mystery, and made a display of the paraphernalia of magic 
beyond most of his predecessors. 

The chief novelty which these performances introduced to London sight¬ 
seers was the ring and pistol trick of Torrini, and probably of Pinetti. 
Disused and forgotten tricks are often revived by conjurors, and offered as 
new, just as Parisian modistes revive portions of the costume of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, and call them new fashions; and this is more 
often done by the most famous and successful of the profession who have 
studied the history of magic, than by the humble performers at fairs and 
markets, who seldom know more of the art than they have learned from 
their instructors. 

From this time Jacobs continued to pursue with success the path which had 
been struck by Anderson, and each recurring season saw his temple of 
magic more gorgeously decorated, and his apparatus more glittering and 
elaborate. New deceptions became necessary for the maintenance of his 
repute, however, and in 1816 he performed the trick of ink into transparent 
water in which gold-fish swam. The trick of producing successively three or 
four glass bowls of water, containing gold-fish, from beneath a shawl or a 
cloak, which had been introduced by a Chinese conjuror, was performed by 
him four years later, with the addition of afterwards throwing the shawl on 
the floor, and then, on raising it again, disclosing live ducks or rabbits. 


None of this conjuror's tricks wore original, indeed, though he performed 
some which had not been witnessed in this country before. Among the other 
tricks which he added to his repertoire at the same time as the gold-fish 
deception were the inexhaustible bottle, the vanishing page and the 
suspension by ether, as it was called, all of which had previously been 
performed by Robert-Houdin. Jacobs exhibited these tricks at the 'Horns 
Tavern,' Kennington, in 1850, and afterwards in Manchester, and other 





















































towns in the provinces. 


Early in 1853, he again engaged the Strand Theatre, but for twelve nights 
only, after which he gave his performances for a short time in the little 
marionette theatre at the Adelaide Gallery. No novelties were produced, 
and, after another tour in the provinces, Jacobs embarked for America. 

Returning to the period of this conjuror's first appearance, we find several 
imitations of his entertainment which, though not of the first order, if 
regarded as an exhibition of legerdemain, afforded an agreeable variety. The 
juggler who, under the name of Ching Lau Lauro, gave a posturing and 
balancing performance in the opening scene of the third act of Tom and 
Jerry at the Coburg, in 1828, appeared seven years later as a conjuror and 
ventriloquist at the theatres and assembly-rooms of many provincial towns, 
varying his entertainment with buffo songs. 

In 1836 he substituted some gymnastic feats for the musical portion of his 
programme, and concluded his performance by sitting in the air, apparently 
upon nothing, like the Brahmin of Madras. 

Notwithstanding his name, I am as doubtful whether Ching Lau Lauro was a 
veritable native of the flowery land as I am whether a juggler of the present 
day, who appears with a brown face and an Oriental garb, is an Asiatic; and 
another of the profession, with a strangely compounded Anglo-Italian name, 
who does the Chinese rings trick very dexterously, is an Italian. The desire 
to seem what they are not clings closely to entertainers of all kinds and 
degrees, manifesting itself among operatic artistes of British birth, who 
Italianise their names, or prefix foreign forms of address to them, as well as 
among jugglers and conjurors, acrobats and gymnasts, who delight in 
foreign names and titles which many of them are unable to correctly 
pronounce. 

During the summer of 1838, Ching, as he was usually called, performed at 
most of the theatres in the north of England, dividing his entertainment into 
three parts, the first consisting of conjuring tricks, the second of 
ventriloquism and imitations of birds, and the third of juggling and 
gymnastic feats, concluding with the aerial suspension, fie afterwards made 
a continental tour, returning to England in the beginning of the following 
year, when he performed at several places in the suburbs of London. 

During the first tour of Ching Lau Lauro as a conjuror, Testot, a Lrench 
professor of the art, who had gained some repute in his own country, and 






















































performed before Louis Philippe, who gave him a certificate of his 
approbation, came to England, and performed in most of the large 
provincial towns. The most notable features of his, entertainment were the 
metamorphosis of a bird into a young lady, originally exhibited by Chalon; 
and the walking and speaking coins, a very simple deception, though one 
which always creates wonder, and which had been performed ten years 
previously by Girardelli. He visited this country again in 1843, when he 
extended his tour to the most northern towns of Scotland. 

The Celestial and the Frenchman were succeeded in 1836 by Sutton, who 
was also a ventriloquist, but, instead of making his exhibition of the power a 
distinct portion of his entertainment, as Jacobs and Ching had done, made it 
subservient to his conjuring deceptions. He had an automaton, which he 
used to explain and illustrate the oracles of antiquity the responses delivered 
by himself ventriloquially, appearing to proceed from the figure. His control 
of the vocal organs was so complete that he could hold a lighted candle 
before, his mouth in this performance without affecting the flame by his 
breath. 

Sutton had little genius for original tricks, which, indeed, are rarely 
produced, and require for their production an amount of study and research 
which few of the profession can devote to them, and a development of 
constructiveness which few of them are gifted with; but he displayed tact 
and ingenuity in devising variations of the great tricks of modern conjurors, 
and giving them the air of novelty. Thus, he availed of the idea of the 
popular trick of the inexhaustible bottle in the production of a shower of 
sweets from a cornucopia; and he varied the vanishing trick by causing a 
young lady to disappear and afterwards serving her up in an enormous pie. 

After performing with success for two years in the provinces, Sutton 
appeared at the beginning of 1838 at the Strand Theatre, where the juvenile 
violinists, Viotti. and Lindley Collins, gave a musical entertainment 
between the first and second parts of his programme. In the spring he 
proceeded to America, and performed for some time at the City Saloon, 

New York, in conjunction with Strain, the balancer and fire-eater. He made 
a successful tour of the principal cities of the United States, and then 
returned to Europe. 

Conjurors were springing up at this time as numerously as they had done ten 
years previously. The advent of Jacobs was followed within three years by 
the performances of Ching, Testot, Sutton, Law, Buck, Miller, and 
Anderson. Law, who performed at the London Tavern in 1836, gave a 
ventriloquial performance between the two parts of his conjuring 




































































entertainment. Buck was a Frenchman, who was engaged to perform in a 
variety entertainment given, during the winter season of 1837, at the Strand 
Theatre. There was nothing remarkable in the illusions which he presented, 
which recall the programmes of Breslaw; but the combination of his 
performances with those of Ramo Samee, the Ravels, and the Collins family 
afforded an agreeable entertainment. 

Buck re-visited England in the summer of 1851, when he had the honour of 
performing before the Queen and the royal family, and during that year, and 
the two following years, performed successfully in the great provincial 
towns. His programme comprised no startling novelties, but he showed 
some of the best tricks of his predecessors in a satisfactory manner, 
including the gun trick, the conversion of ink into water, and the vanishing 
lady. He performed during this tour one hundred nights in Manchester, sixty 
in Newcastle, seventy-eight in Hull, and a hundred and forty in Bristol. 

Miller, whose strange adventures and vicissitudes were related by himself in 
his Life of a Showman, was a conjuror of the fair-frequenting class during 
the greater part of his varied life. He relates an amusing anecdote of a failure 
he once had in performing the common trick of cooking a pancake in a hat. 
He was performing before a private party at Kelso, and among the company 
was an elderly gentleman, who sat close to the operating table, and caused 
some discomposure to Miller and his attendant by the closeness of his 
observation of their motions, and the grimaces and chucklings in which he 
indulged whenever he discovered, or thought he had discovered, the mode 
in which any of the tricks were performed. The pancake trick is done by 
secretly introducing into the hat a ready cooked and hot pancake in a tin 
dish, and above this a gallipot. The batter is prepared, in sight of the 
spectators, in a similar gallipot, just as much smaller than the other as to fit 
closely into it. The contents of the smaller gallipot are poured into the larger 
one, and both are withdrawn together; and the conjuror, after pretending to 
cook the pancake over a lamp or candle, presents it on the tin dish. 


Miller's attendant was so much confused and distracted by the watching, 
grimacing, and chuckling of the old gentleman that he omitted to place the 
gallipot in the hat which a gentleman of the party had lent for the purpose, 
and Miller poured the batter upon the pancake before he discovered the 
omission. He was not so ready-witted as Robert-Houdin showed himself on 
similar occasions, nor was his attendant so equal to the emergency as the 
French conjuror's ministering imp proved in the face of such a disaster. 
They could only stare in bewilderment at the spoiled hat until Miller, 
recovering from his confusion, confessed his failure, explained the manner 
in which the trick is done, and threw the blame upon the inquisitive and 







































chuckling old gentleman 


Proceeding from Kelso to Glascrow, where the fair was about to be held, 
Miller found Anderson, thereafter to be known as the Wizard of the North, 
with a large and handsomely decorated show, the charge for admission to 
which was sixpence. Miller, whose show was smaller and less pretentious, 
charged only a penny; and, finding that Anderson intended to perform the 
gun trick, included that deception in his own programme. His show was 
crowded at every performance, and at the close of the fair he found himself 
in possession of seventy pounds, a larger sum than he had ever taken before 


It was the ambition of both the conjurors to become the manager of a 
theatre, and they attained it a few years afterwards, Miller obtaining 
possession of the Adelphi, Glasgow, and Anderson building the City 
Theatre, in the same city. Both were ruined by the speculation; Miller 
through the want of sufficient capital to carry on the undertaking, and 
Anderson by the burning of his theatre, as will be related in the next chapter 
Miller resumed his wandering life as a conjuror, and died in 1873. 
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Chapter XII 


III Next I Previous I Contents III 

John Henry Anderson—His Early Wanderings and Adventures—A 
Conjuror's Perils Among the Ignorant—The Wizard's Umbrella— 
Anderson in a Scrape—Unfortunate Speculation at Glasgow— Burning of 
the Theatre—An Adventure in St. Petersburg—Second Sight—An Imperial 
Wizard—A Conjuror's Devices—Exposure of the Spirit- Rappers—The 
Mask Ball at Covent Garden—Another Conflagration. 


JOHN HENRY ANDERSON, who now claims our attention, and who 
attained a world-wide renown as the Wizard of the North, was born in 
Aberdeenshire, and was the son of an operative mason. Losing both his 
parents while a child, he became his own pilot on the voyage of life at the 
early age of ten years, in the capacity of call-boy to the theatrical company 
then performing on the northern circuit, under the management of Mr. 
Ryder. Natural aptitude for the performance of juggling tricks, and for the 
construction of curious pieces of mechanism, led him, at the age of 
seventeen, to adopt the profession of conjuror, his only knowledge of which 
was derived from an evening's observation of the performance of Ingleby 
Lunar. 

His earliest performances were given in the small towns of the north of 
Scotland., and his first "hit" was made while performing in the Farmers' 
Hall, at Brechin, in the spring of 1837. Lord Panmure, who was entertaining 
a party of friends at Brechin Castle at the time, invited the young conjuror, 
not only to exhibit his skill to the guests, but to dine with them, an invitation 
which was the source of much trouble of wind to Anderson, though the 
result was very much to his advantage. Unacquainted as he was with the 
code of etiquette adopted by the upper ten thousand, he could scarcely fail 
to commit many offences against it, and many a laugh has been excited by 
his recital of the solecisms of which he was guilty during and after dinner. 
The kindness of his host and hostess, and the polite good humour of their 
other guests, spared him any serious unpleasantness, however, and his 
exertions in entertaining the company with all the best tricks of his then 
limited repertoire were rewarded with a fee of ten pounds and the following 
flattering testimonial:— 


Sir,-Our party here last night witnessed your performance 
















































with the greatest satisfaction; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that you far excel any other necromancer that I ever 
saw, either at home or abroad. 


"PANMURE." 

Anderson was now richer than he had ever been before, and this unexpected 
accession of capital gave him, in its prudent use, a new impetus on the path 
of fame. He had already assumed the imposing title of the Wizard of the 
North, which he afterwards claimed to have received from Sir Walter Scott, 
and by which he was ever afterwards known. The story is, as told by 
Anderson himself, that the great novelist said to him, after a performance at 
Abbotsford, "They call me the Wizard of the North, Mr. Anderson, but the 
title should be borne by you." But, as Scott suffered his first attack of 
paralysis at the beginning of 1830, and was a physical and mental wreck 
from that time until his death in 1832, it is not easy to reconcile this story 
with Anderson's statement that his performances were confined to the north 
of Scotland until a period subsequent, to his exhibition at Brechin Castle in 
1837. 

It was a good name to conjure with, however, and with that on his banner, 
Lord Panmure's testimonial in his pocket, and new and more elaborate 
apparatus, Anderson commenced that successful tour of the three kingdoms 
which preceded his first appearance in the metropolis. He, performed a 
hundred nights at Edinburgh, in. the Waterloo Rooms, 1837; and during the 
two following years visited all the principal towns in Scotland and the north 
of England, and the chief cities of Ireland. In 1838, after performing forty 
nights in the Monteith Rooms in Glasgow, to crowded houses, he erected a 
building called the Temple of Magic, seated for two thousand spectators, 
and performed in it for a hundred nights. In the following year, he 
performed a hundred and twenty nights at the Adelphi Theatre, Edinburgh, 
and then returned to his Temple of Magic at Glasgow, for a season of four 
months. 

Early in 1840, he came to London, and made his first appearance before a 
metropolitan audience at the Strand Theatre. His programme contained 
some new tricks, or tricks which appeared in a new garb, like old gems re¬ 
set; and was well sprinkled with examples of the Girardellian nomenclature, 
such as Pluto's Bottle, the Goblets of Ptolomey, the Silver Cups of 
Herculaneum, the Pompeian Vase, Flora's Bouquet, and the Bottle of 
Asmodeus. 
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One of his tricks anticipated by more than thirty years one of the most 
bewildering, though very simple, deceptions of the so-called spiritual 
phenomena. He produced a piece of paper, on which three or four 
gentlemen wrote their names, or any word or sentence, one of them 
afterwards burning the paper. Anderson then produced a basket of eggs, 
sprinkled the ashes of the paper over the eggs with the gravity of a medieval 
magician, and then requested a gentleman to select an egg from the basket. 
On the egg being broken, a perfect facsimile of the burned writing was 
found in the inside. 


Another of his tricks savoured of the so-called second-sight. He produced a 
small box, in which four gentlemen each deposited some small article, 
unseen by the conjuror. One of them held the box, and Anderson, looking at 
it through a telescope, described the articles deposited, which were 
afterwards found in another box, while the one in which they had been 
placed vanished from the holder's hand. The entertainment closed with the 
gun trick, of which Anderson claimed to be the sole inventor, though he can 
fairly be said only to have performed it in a different manner to his 
predecessors. "The extraordinary mystery of the trick," he said, "is not 
effected by the aid of any accomplice, or by inserting a tube in the muzzle 
of the gun, or by other conceivable devices, (as the public frequently, and in 
some instances correctly imagine,) but any gentleman may really load the 
gun in the usual manner, inserting himself a marked real leaden ball! The 
gun being then fired off at the Wizard, he will instantly produce, and exhibit 
the same bullet in his hand." The bullet was not, however, a "real leaden 
ball," but one made of an amalgam of tinfoil and quicksilver, which is as 
heavy as lead, but is dispersed in firing. 

Anderson displayed a collection of apparatus larger and more handsome 
than had ever been witnessed before, and which he described as "a most 
gorgeous and costly apparatus of solid silver, the mysterious mechanical 
construction of which is upon a secret principle, hitherto, unknown in 
Europe." During four months Anderson exhibited his marvels to crowded 
houses, and then removed to the St. James's Bazaar, in St. James's Street, 
which he converted at considerable expense, into an elegant little Temple of 
Magic, in which he performed two months longer. Here he introduced two 
or three new tricks of a remarkable character. Two ladies stood at opposite 
sides of the saloon, each holding a small casket. In one of these a wedding 
ring was placed, and was immediately afterwards found in the other, before 
shown to be empty. The caskets were closed again, and on being re-opened 
the ring had disappeared, to be found in an orange which had been all the 
time suspended by a ribbon through its centre. 




















































Another was called the Cabinet of Confucius. The conjuror exhibited a 
cabinet of antique appearance, in which were three drawers and three 
compartments with glazed fronts. Three cards were taken indiscriminately 
from the pack, and placed in the upper drawer, from which they were a 
moment afterwards found to have vanished. The other two drawers were 
shown to be also empty. They then re-appeared in, and again disappeared 
from, either of the drawers, at the demand of the spectators; and afterwards, 
on the doors of the cabinet being closed for a moment, and again opened, 
one was seen it the glazed front of each of the upper compartments. Then, at 
a wave of the conjuror's wand, they leaped out of the, turrets ornamenting 
the top of the cabinet. There was a similar, and more bewildering trick, in 
which figured a handkerchief and one of the little animals (cavies) 
improperly termed Guinea pigs; but it was so complicated and 
incomprehensible as absolutely to defy intelligible description. 

Early in August, Anderson left the metropolis for Dublin, and, after a 
successful season in the Hibernian capital, visited Cork, Limerick, and 
Belfast. It was in the course of this tour, I believe, that he met with a 
ludicrous adventure at one of the little inns which the Irish guidebooks 
dignify with the name of hotels. The only portion of his baggage which was 
taken from the vehicle in which he travelled was a large box containing the 
rabbits, cavies, and pigeons which lent their aid to his deceptions; and the 
strange sounds which issued therefrom so puzzled the man who carried it 
into the house that he felt constrained to relieve his mind by communicating 
to the hostess the subject of his bewilderment. The conclusion was arrived 
at that the Sassenach guest was a man of mystery, and the discovery of the 
inscription, Great Wizard of the North, engraved on a silver plate inlaid on 
the ivory handle of his umbrella, spread consternation and horror throughout 
the establishment. 

The hostler and the chambermaid were admitted to the council, and the 
common idea of a wizard being the same as when Dame Alice Kyteler was 
prosecuted for sorcery in the thirteenth century, it was resolved to call to 
their assistance the parish priest. The reverend gentleman went to the inn, 
but, having witnessed Anderson's performances during a visit to Dublin, he 
did not deem the case one for bell, book, and candle. He failed, however, to 
convince the ignorant and superstitious people of the inn that their guest, 
was a harmless wizard; no one in the house would venture near Anderson 
while he remained in it. When his supper was ready, he heard a tap at the 
door, and on opening it found the tray on the mat, and no one near; when he 
wished to retire, another tap responded to his summons, and he found on the 
mat a chamber candlestick and a piece of paper inscribed with the number 
of his room, which he had to find as he could his breakfast was served in the 


















































same mysterious manner as his supper, and the hostess was probably 
surprised in an agreeable manner when she found that the money which he 
left on the table did not burn her hand, nor change in a few days into lead. 

Early in the following summer, Anderson again appeared before a London 
audience, performing for three months at the Adelphi. Several new tricks of 
a very ingenious character were introduced. In one a silver vase and three 
silver cups were placed on the table, and a second silver vase, filled with 
seed, was handed to a spectator. At the conjuror's command the seed 
disappeared, re-appearing in either of the cups, at the choice of a spectator; 
disappearing again, to re-appear in the vase on the table, and then returning 
to the vase in which it was originally contained. 

Another trick was performed with three silver goblets, the first containing 
comfits, the second empty, and the third filled with water. The first being 
covered with a silver cover, the water passed from the full goblet to the 
empty one; and on the cover being lifted from the goblet which had 
contained the comfits, the confectionery had disappeared, re-appearing in 
the second goblet, from which the water returned invisibly to its former 
receptacle. Anderson "rang the changes" in a similar manner with a rabbit 
and some oranges, using a silver vase and two boxes with sliding drawers; 
and also with a couple of dice, two silver cases, and five hats borrowed from 
the spectators. 

A campanological performance by the Lancashire bell-ringers varied the 
entertainment at the Adelphi, and also at Brighton, Southampton, 
Nottingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and other provincial towns, to which 
Anderson proceeded on the termination of his London season. He returned 
to the Adelphi at Easter, 1842, still accompanied by the bell-ringers, and 
varied his entertainment farther by presenting a concert and a ballet. No new 
tricks of any importance were introduced in the conjuror's portion of the 
entertainment during this season, on the conclusion of which Anderson 
made another provincial tour. 

During this tour he met with a remarkable adventure. One day, towards the 
conclusion of an engagement at Elgin, he visited Lorres, a town twelve 
miles distant, to make arrangements for repeating his performance there, in 
the vicinity of the "blasted heath" on which according to tradition, Macbeth 
met the witches. Having requisite arrangements, he was directed made the 
by the printer to the residence of an elderly widow, who had appartments to 
let, which, proving suitable, were taken for one week. 

































































"Ye'll excuse me, sir," said the widow, when he was about to depart, "but I 
maun tell ye I'm a puir widow and a’ that I hae to live by is what I get by 
lettin' my apartments. Ither folk hae engaged 'em, saying I might expect 'em 
on a certain day; but they didna, come, sae I was disappointed. It's an old 
sayin’, that 'burnt bairns dreed the fire.’ Ye are a stranger, although a decent 
lookin' man, and ye may do the same; sae I hope ye winna object to pay half 
o’ the rent aforehand." 

Anderson made no objection, but at once handed four half-crowns to the old 
lady. At that moment he remembered that he must see the printer again 
before he left Forres, and, as the day, which had threatened to be a wet one, 
was fine, he left his umbrella with the widow, whose good opinion the 
payment in advance of one moiety of the week's rent had quite secured. But, 
unfortunately, the widow read the words, Great Wizard of the North on the 
handle of the umbrella when Anderson had left her; and he observed, on his 
return, that she trembled and changed colour as she regarded him intently 
from head to foot, without venturing to approach him. 

"Save us!" she faintly ejaculated. "Wha are ye?" 

"I am a rather notorious character," Anderson replied, with a smile, "and I 
have no doubt, although you have never seen me before, that you have 
heard of me. My name is Anderson, and I am known as the Wizard of the 
North." 

"A weezard, are ye?" said the affrighted widow. "Then, for the love o’ 
guidness, gang oot o’ my house! I wadna lodge ye for ae night under my 
roof nae for a’ the world. For the love o' heaven, gang awe, and tak your 
umbrella alang wi’ ye." 

As the Elgin coach was shortly to pass the house, Anderson did not pause to 
explain or remonstrate, but stepped at once, towards the door; when the 
widow cried, "Stap! Dinna leave ought belanging to ye wi’ me; tak your 
siller wi’ ye, and never let me see your face." 


Hastily taking the four half-crowns from her purse, she threw them upon the 
floor; screaming that they burned her fingers, and immediately fell back in a 
swoon of terror. In her fall, her head struck a stool, slightly lacerating her 
cheek; and on several of the neighbours hurrying in, on hearing her scream 
and fall, they found her bleeding, and apparently lifeless. The women cried 
out that the stranger had murdered the widow, and the men seized 
Anderson's arms, to prevent his escape. 






































At that moment the coach was driven up, and the driver, seeing a crowd 
about the widow's house, pulled up, and inquired the cause of the 
commotion. 


On being told that a murder had been committed, the guard leaped down, 
and, looking through the window, recognised Anderson, whom he had seen 
several times in Elgin. The coach started again, and Anderson, finding that 
he was in an awkward position, as the old lady gave no signs of life, 
demanded to be taken before a magistrate at once. This he was told was 
impossible, as there was no magistrate within seven miles, and all that could 
be done was to lodge him in the town gaol until the next day. 


To the gaol the conjuror was taken, therefore, between a couple of 
constables, who were commendably prompt in making their appearance. 

The coach went on to Elgin, where the guard lost no time in spreading the 
news of the Wizard's arrest, and, going to the Assembly Rooms, told the 
audience, who were just growing impatient at the conjuror's non appearance, 
that "they might conjure for themselves that night, for there would be no 
Wizard, as he was where he would not get out with all his magic; he was in 
Forres gaol, for murdering an old woman." A thrill of horror ran through the 
crowded auditory; then a murmur arose, and loud demands were made for 
the return of the money paid at the doors. This was done; and nothing was 
talked of at Elgin that night but the horrible murder at Forres. 

On the following morning, Anderson was conducted to the residence of the 
magistrate, where the widow, who had recovered in the course of the night, 
told as much of the tragi-comical story as she knew. The gentleman who 
administered justice in that remote district smiled at the old lady's narrative, 
reproved the witnesses for their hastiness, and at once discharged Anderson, 
with an expression of regret for the inconvenience and loss to which his 
detention had subjected him. The news of the denouement of the affair 
reached Elgin as soon as Anderson for whom it proved an excellent 
advertisement, bringing crowds to the Assembly Rooms, and inducing him 
to prolong his stay in that town several nights beyond the term he had 
intended. 


He re-appeared at the Adelphi at Easter, 1843, with the same repertoire as in 
the preceding year, and still attended by the Lancashire bell-ringers. 

Towards the close of the season, the entertainment was varied by the vocal 
performances of the Virginia Minstrels. This was announced as Anderson's 
last season in London in consequence of a special engagement in St. 
Petersburg, and an intended continental tour; but, after a series of 
























































performances in the large towns of the north of England, he again returned 
to the Adelphi at the following Easter, when Mr. Raymond, assisted by his 
wife and Miss Lindley, gave an entertainment called An Hour in Ireland 
between the parts of the conjuring performances. 

Anderson had now realised a considerable fortune, a large portion of which 
he invested in a theatrical speculation upon which his mind had long been 
set, namely the erection of a theatre at Glasgow for dramatic performances. 
The result was most unfortunate, the theatre being destroyed by fire before 
its owner had recovered the money he had expended in its construction. 
Rendered desperate by the heavy loss with which he was threatened, 
Anderson, who was only partially insured, would have rushed into the 
flames in the hope of saving some of his property if he had not been 
restrained. Becoming calmer, he hurried to the bridge, from which he 
watched the progress of the conglagation until the flames sank to a dull 
glow for the want of combustible materials to maintain them. 

As soon as his mind had recovered its equanimity, he set out for full, 
whence after performing there with success for several nights, he embarked 
for Hamburg. From that city he proceeded to St. Petersburg, performing on 
his way at Copenhagen and Stockholm. Arrived in the Russian capital, he 
engaged the Alexandrisky theatre, where he had a very successful season. 

He had not been long in St. Petersburg when, being one night at a mask ball 
at the Bolshoi theatre, accompanied by Mr. Maynard, he happened, in the 
crowd, to jostle a gentleman in the uniform of a Russian general, to whom 
he immediately offered an apology. 

It was very coldly received, and Anderson experienced a vague feeling of 
uneasiness on learning from his companion that the gentleman he had 
jostled was the Czar, and that he had increased the offence by the apology, it 
being contrary to Russian court etiquette to address the Czar on such 
occasions. He wondered whether he should be arrested on leaving the 
theatre, or taken from his hotel in the dead of night, clapped into a kibitka, 
and hurried off to Siberia; and when, on the following morning, a letter, 
sealed with the imperial arms, was brought to him by a gorgeously liveried 
lacquey, he thought the dreaded moment had arrived. 

The letter contained the Emperor's command for a private performance at 
the Winter Palace, at which the Empress, and all the Grand Dukes and 
Grand Duchesses then in St. Petersburg, were present. 

















































Nicholas was more perplexed by the exhibition of the so-called second sight 
than by any other of the conjuror's feats, and more so than at first after 
requiring Anderson to describe the watch which he had in his pocket, and 
being told that it was ornamented with a circle of one hundred and twenty 
brilliants round the face and a portrait in enamel of the Emperor Paul at the 
back, which he acknowledged to be correct. Anderson added, that the watch 
carried by the Empress did not go, which was also the fact, it being a very 
old one, a relic of the first Czar Peter, and worn only as a horological 
curiosity. On the conclusion of the performance, Nicholas examined the 
conjuring apparatus, expressed admiration of the ingenuity displayed in its 
construction, and, observing that he had in his youth been an amateur 
conjuror, exhibited a trick, which he had learned while travelling among the 
Khirgis. 

On the termination of his engagement in St. Petersburg, Anderson 
proceeded to Moscow, and afterwards to Vienna, Berlin, and all the 
principal cities of central Europe. Returning to England, he performed in 
1846 at Covent Garden and in 1848 at the Strand Theatre, with several new 
deceptions. He had, at the latter period, a formidable competitor in the 
famous Robert-Houdin, who was performing at the St. James's Theatre, and 
the rivalry prompted him to the use of extraordinary means of publicity. 
Having long ago exhausted language in advertising, he now appealed to the 
eyes of the public by sending through the streets a cavalcade, consisting of 
four cars covered with coloured bills and pictorial representations of his 
principal feats, followed by twenty-four men bearing banners, on each of 
which was a letter three feet high the series forming the words, "The 
celebrated Anderson," on one side, and "The Great Wizard of the North" on 
the other. 

He did not attract, however, as he had done before, and terminating his 
London season earlier than on previous occasions, he set out for the 
provinces. After visiting most of the large towns, he embarked at Liverpool 
for a professional tour of the United States, which he carried out, with the 
greatest success. He terminated a long engagement at the Melodeon, 

Boston, in October, 1852, afterwards performing one night at the Howard 
Athenaeum in that city, for the benefit of the Scotch Charitable Society, not 
as a conjuror, but in the character of Rob Roy, in the dramatic version of 
Scott’s romance. 

After performing in all the principal cities of the Union, he returned to 
Europe in the autumn of 1853, and announced a final tour of six months 
preparatory to his retirement from the profession. Commencing where he 
had first performed as a conjuror at the outset of his career, he received the 














































command of the queen to give a private exhibition at Balmoral, and 
proceeded for that purpose to the inn at Crathie, in the vicinity of her 
Majesty's highland residence. There the superstition of his host involved 
him in an adventure which must have forcibly reminded him of his 
imprisonment at Forres eleven years previously. An old man who had 
known Anderson when a boy, and was aware of the superstitious tendencies 
of the innkeeper's mind, amused himself by exciting the latter's fears on 
account of his guest. 

"Do ye ken wha yon is?" he inquired in a mysterious tone, as he directed the 
innkeeper's attention to Anderson. 

"Indeed, na," returned the host. He'll be ane o' they touring gentlemen come 
to see the country, I suppose." 

"Ye're wrang, mon—ye're wrang." said the mischievous wight. "That's the 
Great Wizard of the North—no less!" 

"Weezard!" exclaimed the innkeeper, dilating his eyes widely as they turned 
from his informant to the conjuror, and back to the former. "Is it a real 
weezard ye mean?" 

"He is all that," replied the old man gravely. "He can conjure your money 
out o' your pocket into his own, or turn it into lead wi' a touch; burn a 
handkerchief, and make it whole again; and do all the maist wonderfu' 
things that ever ye heard tell o' in your born days. Locks and bolts winna 
haud him, they say, nor bullets harm him." 

"Guidness preserve us!" gasped the innkeeper. 

After much cogitation on what he had heard, he resolved to request the 
wizard to leave the house; as there was no other inn within a considerable 
distance, Anderson declined to comply with the request, and resolutely 
maintained his ground. Not knowing what to do in this situation, the 
innkeeper was fain to content himself with the precaution of securing a 
considerable sum which he happened to have in the house, in notes of the 
Bank of Scotland, in one of the pillows of his bed. Unfortunately the influx 
of guests drew so heavily on the resources of the establishment that the 
chambermaid had to remove one of the pillows from her master's room for 
the accommodation of a guest, and happened to take the one containing the 
notes. The innkeeper, on discovering his loss, at once suspected and accused 
Anderson of having conjured the pillow away, and threatened him with 











































arrest. 


The chambermaid, on learning the subject of the altercation, remembered 
the transfer of the pillow, and running to the room to which it had been 
removed, discovered the notes. An awkward followed, and Anderson was 
allowed to depart. 

He closed his performances at Glasgow by engaging the largest hall he 
could hire for the last night, and giving a silver cup to be competed for by 
the audience as a prize for the best conundrum. The place was crowded, 
and, as the collection of conundrums (numbering more than a thousand) was 
afterwards published, and every contributor probably invested a shilling in 
the purchase of a copy, Anderson found the device so profitable that he 
repeated it on several other occasions. 


At the close of the summer of 1855 he returned to London, and opened the 
Lyceum with a programme embracing several novel features. The trick of 
the inexhaustible bottle was presented in a new form, the contents of the 
bottle being made to change at will, and the bottle finally proving to be 
filled with cambric handkerchiefs perfectly dry; the aerial suspension trick 
illustrated, in appearance, the possibility of sleeping unsupported in the air; 
and the money of the spectators was made to fall, like the golden shower on 
the couch of Danae, into a glass casket suspended in the sight of all, though 
its lid was closed and locked, and the key was in the possession of a 
spectator. 


But the great attraction was his exposure of the spirit-rapping imposture of 
the Spiritualists. "It was during my American tour," he stated, in a long 
announcement of the opening of the Lyceum, "that I became acquainted 
with the facts of Spiritualism, or pretended communication with the shades 
of the departed through the agency of table-rapping media. I had an 
opportunity of seeing the dire effects produced in that country by the belief 
in a delusion so absurd, yet so fraught with danger. I vigilantly watched the 
practices of its professors, and marked the fate of many of their dupes. I saw 
that an imposition which had originated amongst unprincipled adventurers 
had become the very religion of the superstitious and credulous; —that it was 
believed in by tens and hundreds of thousands; —that it was causing to many 
of its victims a life of nervous agony and mental torture; -that from having 
been the faith of fools, it had become the fatal folly of many a man of 
intellect and repute. In the United States alone, the alarming number of 
seven thousand five hundred lunatics have been sent to the asylums of that 
country, lunatics whose lunacy had been wholly caused by their belief in 
Spiritual Manifestations. To discover the mechanism of an imposture so 













































disastrous in its results I regarded as being my duty, and so successful was I 
that the exposures I gave were death-raps to the table-rappers in all the cities 
wherein I had an opportunity to give them. I caused my table to rap as 
loudly and as intelligently as theirs, while I hesitated not to reveal the nature 
and modus operandi of the 'spirits' which produced its rappings." 

This exposure, which was rendered most opportune by the presence in 
London of some of the most noted media of the United States, who were 
giving their spiritualistic seances in Belgravian drawing-rooms, would have 
been sufficient of itself to attract crowds to the Lyceum; but Anderson did 
not deem it expedient to rely solely upon it, or upon the memory of his 
former fame. He had been absent seven years from the metropolis, and 
during that time London sight-seers had witnessed the performances of 
Robert-Houdin. Hermann, Robin, Frikell, and Bosco. Accordingly he 
"billed" the dead walls and hoardings of London and the suburbs for weeks 
before with every form of what I once heard a pretentious bill-sticker term 
"external paperhanging." In one place was a simple announcement, in 
another a lithographic portrait of the conjuror, in a third a series of pictorial 
representations of his principal tricks. Hostile manifestoes, professing to 
emanate from the Spiritualists, also appeared on the walls, repudiating all 
connection with Anderson, and predicting the ultimate triumph of the spirit- 
rappers. 

"The excitement," says the leading journal of the day following the opening 
of the Lyceum, "was extraordinary. The boxes and stalls were at once filled 
with a fashionable audience, and the pit barricades were forced in, so that 
the patrons of this part of the house, inconvenienced by the struggle, began 
their evening in a somewhat sulky mood, and even threatened a tumult 
when Mr. Anderson made his appearance. However, after a few words of 
conversation between the professor and the leaders of the malcontents, all 
angry feeling subsided, and never did, an entertainment of the sort pass off 
with more perfect good-humour." 

When the Couch of Mesmer, the Casket of Croesus, and the Bottle of 
Bacchus had successively excited the wonder of the spectators, Anderson 
proceeded to the exposure of spirit-rapping. Suspending two glass bells 
from the ceiling, placing a table on a platform extended across the centre of 
the pit, and setting up an automaton figure on the stage, he made each in 
turn answer every question that he put as to the number of letters composing 
a given word, or the number of pips on a card drawn from the pack. The 
bells answered by ringing the table by raps, and the automaton by signs. The 
means by which the replies were obtained was not stated. Anderson merely 
informed the audience that they wore purely mechanical, and not more so 















































than those employed by the Spiritualists, whom he denounced as impostors. 
He affirmed that while in New York he had defied a spirit-rapper to get out 
of the table he had constructed any sound that could not be traced to a 
natural cause, and that, although he had staked a large sum of money on the 
result of the challenge, the Spiritualist had failed to elicit any sound at all. 
This part of the entertainment was distinguished from the rest by the grave 
tone with which the conjuror expatiated on the mischief done by pretended 
spirit media, and was received with applause equally serious. 

Towards the close of the season Anderson issued the following amusing 
"squib" as a means of attracting to the Lyceum those who had not yet 
witnessed his performances, and at the same time announcing the opening 
of Covent Garden, which he had engaged for the winter: 

"BEWARE OF THE LYCEUM! STRANGE CONDUCT OF PROFESSOR 
ANDERSON. To the Women of England! —Ladies,—We have a complaint 
to make, which is of a very distressing nature. We are two poor widows,— 
leastwise, we have no husbands, which is owing to the scandalous 
behaviour of Mr. Anderson, the wicked Wizard of the Lyceum. Our names 
are Mrs. Margaret Wilson and Mrs. Dorothy Jones; and our husbands were a 
trowsers maker, which was Mr. Wilson, and a tin-plate worker, which was 
Mr. Jones. Last Monday night, we went to the Lyceum playhouse to see the 
Wizard we had heard so much talk about, and our husbands paid 2s. each, 
which was paid to the man at the pit door to let us in. With a good deal of 
scrambling, which pretty nearly spoiled a new dress, which was only bought 
three weeks ago, we got good seats. We saw a great deal which pleased all 
of us very much, and we were astonished that any man could be so clever, 
as to do things which seemed impossible, but which was done before our 
very eyesight. Our husbands wanted to know how this was done, and how 
that could in any way be; and when some stuff was given by the Wizard out 
of a bottle, (which we wouldn't have tasted for the world, because we knew 
it to be poison, or something of that sort), they (which was our husbands) 
would drink some, and actually said it was good brandy and good rum. 

"By-and-by, Mr. Anderson (Professor as they call him, though we don't 
know whether he professes his wickedness or not) brought forward a large 
basket sort of thing, which he put on a table. Then he took a pretty little boy, 
(one of the dearest little fellows, with such sweet curly ringlets), and put 
him on the table, covered him with a basket, and said some of his gibberish. 
When he took the basket away, the dear little fellow was gone —Heaven 
knows where!— though we could see clean under the table. Then he put a 
boy, and then a girl, and they both went! Our husbands (like stupid stubborn 
men, as they always were) wanted to see if the Wizard could send them 































away, and asked to go upon the stage. We persuaded them not to because 
we knew something awful would happen. They persisted, however, like 
men always will. Mr. Wilson went up first, and was made away with under 
the basket; and then Mr. Jones went up, and was made away with too, like a 
foolish man, which he always was. We waited for them to come back, but 
were horrified to find they didn't. The people were going out, and we 
supposed our husbands had gone out too; and we went out, and looked for 
them but they were not to be found. We went home and waited, but they 
didn't come, and we both knew they wouldn't stay out of their own accords, 
which would be as much as his life was worth to Mr. Wilson. 

"They never came home all night! In the morning we tried to see the 
villainous Wizard, but could not. We found him in the afternoon, and he 
told us he'd see about it. See about it, indeed! —when we have both of us got 
children—little ones, too young to do anything—and have to look to our 
husbands for every bit of bread! He gave us a sovereign each, and said it 
was all right. Well, we waited all Tuesday, and down to three o'clock on 
Wednesday, and then went again, but could not see him, which was most 
provoking. On Thursday we did get to see him, and all the horrible than 
could do to comfort us was to say that he was very sorry, but that, our 
husbands had gone down too far, and that he didn't know when he could 
find the time to get them back, being so busy in getting ready his grand 
pantomime, which he is to open the Covent Garden playhouse at Christmas 
with, and which he is to give us orders for. This was all very fine, and we 
told him so; but all the redress we could get was a promise that, until he 
could find time to get our husbands up again, (poor fellows!—where in the 
earth are they?) he will pay us a pound a week each to be quiet. Which is all 
nonsense; because a pound a week isn't a husband, which we say as women 
who feel what we are saying, and speak our minds. "What we want is, 
Ladies, for you to get us justice and our husbands. We have no money to go 
to law, and we are poor, weak, unprotected women—not exactly widows, 
which is all the worse. We have got a printer to print this, in the hope that 
some kind Christian ladies will get us a lawyer, to see us righted. Which is 
the prayer of, Ladies, yours respectfully, 

MARGARET WILSON, 49 Fullwood's Rents, Holbom. DOROTHY 
JONES, same place, but second floor." 


The conjuror laid down his wand on Christmas Eve, and opened Covent 
Garden for the dramatic season on "Boxing-night," to a crowded house. The 
scenery of Beverley, and the unrivalled pantomimic action of Flexmore and 
Barnes, made the pantomime a great success. The musical drama of Rob 
Roy, with Anderson as the hero, was played before the pantomime, except 

































































for a few nights, when it was displaced for the production of an amusing 
piece de circonstance, entitled "What does he want?" in which Anderson 
introduced a portion of his conjuring entertainment, and Mr. Leigh Murray, 
"made up" as Mr. Charles Mathews, appeared as a rival conjuror and 
performed some tricks announced as "entirely his own," and in respect of 
the performance of which the audience were "requested to order from the 
nearest dairy a large supply of the 'milk of human kindness.’" 

After a highly successful season of sixty nights, which could not be 
prolonged on account of the theatre being required by Mr. Gye for the 
Italian opera season; Anderson proposed to give as much eclat as possible to 
its termination by closing with "a grand carnival benefit and dramatic gala," 
extending over two days and nights, and comprising a Conjuring 
entertainment, an opera, a drama, the pantomime, a burletta, a melo-drama, 
and a mask ball. Mr. Gye, who was on the continent, forbade the ball as 
soon as he became aware of Anderson's intentions, but afterwards gave a 
reluctant consent on receiving Anderson's remonstrances, and his 
representation of the cost and forwardness of his preparations. 

The entire monster programme was carried out, therefore, and all went off 
well until the last moment. At a quarter to five on the morning of the 5 th of 
March, 1856, Anderson directed the orchestra to play the national anthem, 
and the gas-man to lower the gas. As the gas-man proceeded to execute this 
order, he perceived flames through crevices in the roof, and became aware 
that fire was raging in the carpenter's shop above. Pieces of plaster and 
flakes of burning wood fell at the same time among the revellers, and a rush 
was immediately made for the doors. 

A scene of indescribable confusion ensued, but fortunately no lives were 
lost. The flames spread rapidly, and by seven o'clock nothing remained of 
the theatre but the bare and blackened walls. Anderson saved the treasury 
chest containing the receipts of the two days, but he lost the greater part of 
his conjuring apparatus, which was insured, however, for two thousand 
pounds,—a sum short, it was said, of its actual value. Anderson obtained 
new apparatus and repeated at Sadler's Wells, during several weeks of the 
following summer, the conjuring entertainment which had been so 
successful at the Lyceum, and in the provinces. He afterwards went abroad, 
and did not appear in London again until 1864, when, and in the following 
year, he presented at St. James's Hall a new entertainment, embracing 
second-sight, the aerial suspension, and further anti-spiritualistic 
performances, in antagonism to the notorious Brothers Davenport. In all 
these additions to his repertory, he was assisted by his daughters. 



















































If the Brothers Davenport had come before the public as acknowledged 
conjurors, their rope-tying feats, and the wonders they performed in their 
cabinet while they were supposed to be securely bound, would have puzzled 
the public without exciting opposition or disapprobation; but the latter half 
of the nineteen century is far too late in the development of the human mind 
for men to present themselves before a public audience, claiming to perform 
such tricks by supernatural aid. I have related else where the history of the 
rope-tying trick, and have only to say in this place that, while Anderson 
gave a clever expose of the tricks for which the Davenports claimed the 
character of spiritual phenomena, the rope feat was not satisfactorily 
performed by Miss Lizzie Anderson, whose sex and youth prevented her 
from being tied by the gentlemen who volunteered to secure her in a manner 
which would have been a test of her ability to extricate herself when tied as 
male performers of the trick were. Anderson did not perform in London 
after 1865. He made another foreign tour, which extended, I believe, to 
India and Australia; and died about two years ago. 
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Chapter XIII 


III Next I Previous I Contents III 

Imitators of Anderson— Wizards from all Quarters—Young—De Saurin— 
Cunningham-Doward— Pennington—Foreign Conjurors in England— 
Mooty Moodaya—Oriental Conjuring—Louis Dobler—Instantaneous 
Illumination of Two Hundred Candles—The transfixed Card—The 

Magician's Kitchen— 

Philippe Talon—The Gold-Fish Trick—Hermann. 

ANDERSON had many imitators, even in the earlier portion of his 
professional career, as soon as he had achieved distinction. Wizards 
appeared from every point of the compass, until, finding that their titles 
availed them little in the absence of the advantages possessed by Anderson, 
they confessed his superiority by adopting the distinctive title which he had 
assumed, or pretending to be the Great Wizard, from the Adelphi. 

Impostures of this kind are far from unfrequent among the fourth-rate 
entertainers of every class who go the round of the provincial music-halls 
and assembly-rooms. The managers of places of amusement in the country 
are sometimes deceived themselves, when they are unacquainted with the 
personal appearance of the performers whom they suppose themselves to be 
engaging, and respond to the advertisements of the impostors, instead of 
making engagements through the medium of agents in the metropolis. That 
there should be two or more entertainers of the same name should not 
surprise us; but, considering how rarely the professional name is the same as 
the true patronymic, the fact of one of them being a performer of some 
eminence may be taken as the motive of the others in adopting the same 
name. 

Conjurors are not so numerous, however, as to be able to assume the name 
of a distinguished member of the profession without immediate detection; 
and the frauds which disreputable wonder-workers have, in some instances, 
committed upon the public, as well as upon a brother practitioner, have been 
confined to the assumption of his distinctive title, or the piracy of his 
announcements. The most audacious instance which I have met with is that 
of a conjuror named Young,-not Mr. Wellington Young, I beg the reader to 
observe-who was performing before schools and private parties in the 
neighbourhood of London, during the time Anderson was making his first 































tour in Scotland. In the spring of 1840 he performed for a few nights at the 
Salutation Tavern, at Hammersmith, and then called himself the Enchanter 
of the East. He was, I believe, tolerably expert in the performance of feats of 
dexterity; but all his tricks were the same that Anderson was performing at 
the Strand Theatre, and bore the same names in his bills. 

I have not seen an earlier bill of Anderson's, but the fact that Young 
assumed the title of the Great Wizard of the North during a provincial tour 
which he made in the following summer may be regarded as sufficient 
evidence as to which of them was the plagiarist. Young visited Brighton, 
and other towns in the southern counties, in three successive summers, 
always bearing his own name, but overshadowing it with the much bolder 
type in which he announced himself as the Great Wizard of the North, from 
the Adelphi Theatre, and copying Anderson's bills, even to the introduction 
of fac-similes of the woodcuts representing the most remarkable tricks, with 
the negro attendant regarding the conjuror with well-dissembled wonder and 
admiration. 

De Saurin, who styled himself the Wizard of the West, and also performed 
at Brighton, Worthing, Portsea, and other towns on the south coast in the 
summer of 1842, did such of Anderson's tricks as did not require elaborate 
and costly apparatus, but many of these tricks had been done before 
Anderson's time, and De Saurin neither assumed the great conjuror's title, 
nor copied his bills. He did not even perform the gun trick, which Young 
paraded in his bills, as the great feat which had caused so much sensation in 
the metropolis. Another conjuror of this period, named Cunningham, 
presented the same entertainment, with the addition of the gun trick. So also 
did Doward, but without the concluding delusion which made Anderson so 
famous. Both these performers made the circuit of Scotland and the northern 
counties of England, seldom performing more than two nights in each town 
or village. The southern Counties of England were travelled for several 
years, with winter visits to the suburbs of the metropolis, by a conjuror 
named Pennington and his wife, who styled themselves respectively the 
Wizard of the World and the only Female Illusionist in the World. 

Pennington, though he declared himself "quite certain his unrivalled 
illusions cannot be accomplished by any other professor, whether from the 
East, the West, the North, or the South," performed no tricks that were not 
being exhibited at the same time by at least half-a-dozen itinerant conjurors, 
his programme being the same as Cunninghain's, though an air of novelty 
was sought to be given to it by the use of such terms as Theban 
occultamacy, Aladdinnic enchantment, Memphian cryptology, exemplified 
invulnerability, vital vegetation, Frankensteinian project, etc. The only 



























































































novel feature of his entertainment was a series of poses plastiques presented 
by himself and his wife. 

But between the first appearance of Anderson at the Strand Theatre and the 
advent of Robert-Houdin at the St. James's the metropolis had been visited 
by several foreign conjurors of great merit. The first of these was Mooty 
Moodaya, a native of Madras, who came to England in the summer of 1840, 
and presented, at the Olympic Theatre, an entertainment of a novel and 
peculiar kind. Juggling and balancing feats were more prominent in his 
performance, however, than conjuring tricks; and the third part consisted of 
a pantomimic sketch called The Wild Blunter, in which he represented the 
hunter, and two other natives of India his followers. Some curious tricks 
were performed in this sketch by a mongoose. He afterwards exhibited at 
Southampton, and other provincial towns. 

Nearly two years later came Louis Dobler, a young German of 
prepossessing appearance and gentlemanly manners, who had gained a good 
repute as a conjuror on the continent, and performed before the Courts of 
Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg. He engaged the St. James's Theatre for 
his performances in London, and, though unable to speak English, achieved 
a considerable success. "Herr Dobler, said the critic of the leading journal," 
is not one of the common genus of jugglers or conjurors, who, by a series of 
card, dice, or ball tricks, creates momentary amazement, which vanishes 
immediately; but his illusions are of such a surprising character that they 
carry the mind of his audience with him throughout his performance, so 
inexplicable are the mysteries he practises. He is most pleasing in manner, 
prepossessing in appearance, and moreover, is habited in the style which we 
are taught to believe appertains to those who are supposed to have dealings 
with familiar spirits. Anderson, 'the Great Wizard of the North,' who figured 
at the Strand, and who was followed by Jacobs, another celebrated conjuror, 
was an artiste, possessed considerable ability in the transformation of 
oranges into cocoa-nuts and could at pleasure and with little assistance, 
produce a plum pudding from the hat of one of his auditory, besides 
standing up as a target, and facing the fire of his deadly enemy; but he was 
unequal to Herr Dobler. Jacobs can in no manner be compared to him, for 
though he could extemporise and ventriloquise to increase the mirth of an 
audience, there was wanting in his magic that finish which gives double 
effect to that of Herr Dobler." 


The German conjuror presented an array of glittering and elaborate 
apparatus such as had never been seen before, except on the stage occupied 
by Anderson. On the tables and cabinets on which the cabalistic implements 
and vessels were arranged stood two hundred wax candles, which, on the 




















































rising of the curtain, were unlighted; but on Dobler's appearance, in the 
costume of a German student of the fifteenth century, and discharging a 
pistol, they burst simultaneously into illumination. With this sensational 
introduction, the conjuror proceeded to execute the marvels promised in his 
programme. 

The first that attracted marked attention was the bottle trick, performed in a 
new mode. Filling a common wine bottle with water, he transformed the 
water into a collection of the wines of various countries, and poured out a 
glass of each in succession. Then, when all the wine had been emptied, he 
broke the bottle, and extracted from it a silk handkerchief, the property of a 
gentleman in the pit, who had previously seen it deposited on a table at the 
back of the stage. A pack of cards was then handed to a gentleman, who, 
having taken note of one, handed them back to the conjuror, by whom they 
were flung into the air, and the selected card pierced with a small sword as 
they fell confusedly towards the stage. 

Dobler, then obtained a watch from a lady in the stalls, placed it apart, and 
presented the owner with a ball enveloped in a towel. He then placed an 
orange in a small silver vase, which stood on one of the tables. The ball was 
afterwards found in the vase, and the orange in the towel hold by the lady; 
and upon the orange being cut open, the watch was found in it. Two 
handkerchiefs presented by persons in the stalls were enclosed in vases, and 
immediately underwent an invisible transit from, one to the other. Upon the 
conjuror firing a pistol, they were found to have both disappeared, and, 
upon looking up in the direction of his aim, they were seen dangling from 
the ceiling. Another shot brought them down, almost into their owners' laps. 

Dobler’s "gipsies' wonder kitchen," a very simple trick, but which, when 
well managed, never fails to draw immense applause, puzzled the spectators 
more than anything else. An iron pot was suspended front a tripod, and 
several pigeons, prepared for cooking were placed in it, with sufficient 
water to boil them. Fire was then applied by means of a spirit lamp placed 
beneath the pot, and, when the culinary operation was supposed to be 
completed, the lid was raised, and as many living pigeons flew out of the 
pot as there had been dead ones placed in it. 


Another novel trick was the miraculous washing in which eight or ten 
handkerchiefs, borrowed for the occasion, were, to all appearance, 
immersed in water, put through the process of ablution, and thrown into the 
rinsing tub. The conjuror then fired a pistol, and, on opening a box on 
another table, and which had previously been shown to be empty, 
discovered the handkerchiefs, dried, ironed, and as neatly folded as if they 



















































had just come front the laundress. After this came the cornucopia trick, 
which Dobler, performed with an old hat, front which, after first exhibiting 
it in a state of utter inanity, and trampling it under his feet, he produced an 
apparently inexhaustible supply of tiny bouquets of flowers, which he threw 
to the ladies in stalls, pit, and boxes; and with this floral shower brought his 
entertainment to a close. 

Dobler performed before, the Queen and the Royal family at Windsor Castle 
shortly after his arrival in this country, and on the conclusion of his London 
season made a successful tour of the principal towns of the midland and 
northern counties, and extended it to Edinburgh and Glasgow. His last 
performance at the St. James's Theatre was signalised by the presentation to 
every occupant of the stalls and boxes of a copy of the following farewell 
verses, in German and English:— 

Forth from my German land I came, 

The pilgrim's staff alone I bore; 

Stranger alike in speech and fame, 

I sought proud Albion's friendly shore. 

Some happy months have passed—I find 
Farewell as cordial waits me now 
As first I found your welcome kind; 

Let warmest thanks my debt avow. 

You judged my humble toil to please 
With such a gentle voice and smile, 

The stranger scarce were more at case 
If born upon your honoured isle. 

With sorrow then my eye must view 
The parting which this night must bring; 

And even a tear may gem, like do, 

The latest "floral gifts" I fling. 

My hand this charmed verse has traced— 

'Tis what my heart must long contain,— 

Prayer-in your memories to be placed, 

And hope-that we may meet again! 


In the summer of 1845, three years after the departure of Dobler, a French 
conjuror appeared at the St. James's, and afterwards at the Strand, under the 















































name of Philippe. His true name was Philippe Talon, under which he had 
been, prior to his adoption of the conjuring profession, engaged in the 
confectionery trade. He was born at Alais, near Nismes, and, going to Paris, 
as many provincials do, in the hope of making a fortune, or at the worst 
realising a competency, proved the truth of the adage that "all that glitters is 
not gold," and betook himself to London. There he was equally 
unsuccessful, and removed, by a singular choice, to Aberdeen. 

It is well known that the Scotch confectioners manufacture quantities of 
sugared almonds, comfits, etc., far in excess of the requirements of their 
own country; and Talon soon found that success was precluded by the 
number of native competitors who possessed more capital. Failure stared 
him in the face for the third time, and, despairing of success in trade, he 
resolved to turn conjuror. He was a tolerable performer of ordinary tricks, 
and knew that the most brilliant successes of the craft are attained by very 
simple means. But how was he to get rid of his unsaleable stock of 
confectionery? After revolving this matter in his mind for some time, he hit 
upon a capital device. 

There wad a theatrical company performing in Aberdeen, but drawing so 
badly that the receipts failed to pay their salaries, and they were, from the 
manager to the call-boy, in the same plight as the poor, Frenchman. Talon 
proposed that two or three more performances should be given, and that 
every person entering the theatre should receive with the check a packet of 
confectionery and a ticket entitling him or her to participate in a lottery 
drawing for a sum of fifteen pounds. The announcement of this scheme 
produced crowded housed, and, after the final performance, Talon found 
that he had cleared off his stock of confectionery, and was the possessor of a 
sum of money more than sufficient to provide himself with a modest set of 
conjuring apparatus. He now assumed the name of Philippe, under which he 
travelled through Scotland and England, visiting all the principal towns, at 
first performing only the ordinary tricks of all the itinerant conjurors, but 
gradually extending his repertoire, and improving his manipulation by study 
and practice. Returning to Scotland in 1840, he erected a temporary theatre 
in Glasgow for a prolonged stay, after which he made a second tour of the 
principal towns in the north of England. From Liverpool he proceeded to 
Dublin, and, while performing in that city, learned the gold-fish trick and 
the rings puzzle from a Chinese juggler who was exhibiting his feats there at 
the same time. 


In the summer of 1841, he proceeded to Paris, and had a very successful 
season at the Salle Moutesquieu. The repute which he acquired by these 
performances obtained him an engagement at one of the principal theatres in 




































Vienna, on the conclusion of which he returned to Paris, and gave a second 
series of performances at the Boune Nouvelle Bazaar. Among his most 
remarkable tricks were two which Dobler performed in London shortly 
afterwards, and which he may have seen the German conjuror perform 
while in Vienna. This, however, is conjecture only; and it may be that the 
idea of the tricks in question originated with both conjurors independently. 

This is the more probable, as one of them was new only in the manner of its 
performance, namely, the trick called by Philippe the hat of Fortumatus. The 
other, which he called the kitchen of Parafaragaramus, was almost identical 
with the gipsies' wonder kitchen of Dobler with the exception that Philippe 
added vegetables to the contents of the caldron, which, after the pigeons had 
flown out, was shown to be empty, the water and vegetables having 
disappeared. Another trick, which seems to have been his own invention, 
was the borrowing of two handkerchiefs from the audience, which the 
conjuror, after firing a blunderbuss, found in the inside of two sugar loaves, 
which had been standing on a table, in sight of the audience, wrapped in the 
coarse dark paper used by the refiners for packing, as if they bad just been 
brought from a grocer's warehouse. The chief attractions of Philippe's 
entertainment in London were the gold-fish trick and a trio of ingeniously 
contrived automatons. One of the automatons was a miniature Harlequin, 
who jumped out of a box, smoked a pipe, accompanied the orchestra by 
whistling blew out a candle, and assumed a variety of droll attitudes, to the 
great amusement of the spectators. Worthy companions of the Harlequin 
were, two dolls attired in the latest fashion, who brought from a toy 
confectioner's shop everything asked for by the audience, from bonbons to 
liqueurs, and in lavish profusion. 

The gold-fish trick, now exhibited by every conjuror who astonishes 
London sight-seers at the Egyptian Hall, was at that time a novelty, not 
having been performed by Jacobs until five years later. Philippe threw a 
shawl in the air, to show that it enclosed nothing, and, catching it as it 
descended, wrapped it round him. In an instant he withdrew it, and 
discovered at his feet a glass globe, brimful of water, in which four gold fish 
were swimming. In a few moments the process was repeated, and another 
bowl, similarly filled, was produced. He then stepped forward to a platform 
between the orchestra and the stalls, and there discovered a third globe of 
fish; and returning to the stage, without the least apparent communication 
with anything or anybody, brought to light, in the same mysterious manner, 
half-a-dozen live ducks, and, finally, a couple of geese which walked 
gravely about the stage. 


Philippe did not make such a profuse display of glittering paraphernalia as 





















































Anderson did, but his deceptions wore performed with the neatness and 
finish that distinguished Dobler's performances, and he was the first 
conjuror who exhibited with bare arms. He followed the example set by 
Dobler of appearing in a fancy dress, instead of the evening dress usually 
worn by conjurors of the nineteenth century; and performed in a gorgeously 
decorated velvet robe, confined at the waist by a girdle with fringed ends. 
Bracelets adorned his wrists, and his head-gear consisted of a tall cone, 
surmounted by an ornament resembling in form the caudal fin of a fish. 


Anderson was preceded at the Adelphi in 1848 by Hermann, a native of 
Hanover, who styled himself premier prestidigitateur of France, and first 
professor of magic in the world.. He gave a series of morning performances 
assisted by his wife, who exhibited the second-sight deception, which was 
then helping so much to make the fame of Robert-Houdin on the continent. 
Though this delusion had been exhibited more than sixty years before by 
Pinetti's wife, it was new to this generation, and proved sufficiently 
attractive to induce Anderson to include it in his programme at a later 
period. 


Puzzling as it proves to those who are unacquainted w ith the secret 
communication maintained with the clairvoyant by the Prospero of the 
occasion, it is really very simple, as will be shown in the next chapter. 
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Chapter XIV 


III Next I Previous I Contents III 

Jean Eugene Robert-Houdin—Amateur Conjurors and Continental 
Mountenbanks—Carlosbach— Castelli—Robert's Connections with Torrini- 
-The Pancake Trick—Exhibition of the Automaton Penman—Second Sight 
-Engagement at Brussels—An Unrehearsed Trick on the Frontier—A Card 
Trick at St. Cloud—A Royal Duchess Puzzled—Suspension by Ether- 
Engagement in London—Transformation of the Queen's Glove—The 
Conjuror among the Arabs—The Gun Trick—How to draw Blood from a 

Stone. 


JEAN EUGENE ROBERT, who must now be introduced to the reader, to 
whom he is probably better known by the more familiar name of Robert- 
Houdin, which he assumed on embracing the profession of conjuror, was 
born in 1805, at Blois, where his father was a watchmaker of good repute. 
He received his education at the college of Orleans, his father intending him 
for one of the learned professions; but he displayed much greater aptitude 
for the construction of puzzle toys and mills turned by mice than for law or 
medicine, and on leaving the college, at the age of eighteen, frankly 
declared to his parents that he would rather be a watchmaker than either an 
advocate or a physician. 

Finding, however, that his father had set his mind on making him one or the 
other of the latter, he accepted the appointment of clerk to a local solicitor, 
in whose office, if he did not amuse himself after the manner of Dick 
Swiveller, he studied mechanical contrivances more than the Code 
Napoleon. Finding that he had no aptitude for either law or medicine, his 
father consented to his learning the art and mystery of watchmaking, in 
which he soon made rapid progress. The bent of his mind received a bias 
towards magic, however, from witnessing the performances of an itinerant 
conjuror and mountebank, named Carlosbach; and a book of conjuring 
tricks coming into his hands by accident soon afterwards, he studied it until 
he could perform most of them, and had acquired so strong a taste for the 
practice of legerdemain that he took lessons of a fellow townsman who 
united the character of an amateur conjuror with the profession of 
chiropodist. 


When he had acquired a competent knowledge of his father's business, he 















































removed to Tours, and was working there as an operative watchmaker when 
an accident made him acquainted with the famous Torrini. Under the 
influence of the belief that an attempt had been made to poison him, he left 
Tours abruptly, and hurried towards Blois; but he fell down on the road, 
became insensible, and on the return of consciousness found himself 
prostrated by fever and delirium, and in the care of Torrini and his brother- 
in-law, who had found him lying on the road while on their way to Angers. 
There seems reason for believing that the attempt to poison him existed only 
in his imagination, and that he was suffering at the time from the 
premonitory symptoms of the insanity by which he was attacked a few years 
afterwards. 

Whatever the facts were, he travelled with Torrini for some time, even after 
he considered himself to have recovered his health and strength, before he 
returned to Blois. At the fair of Angers he saw a conjuror who, though a 
native of Normandy, called himself Castelli, and who announced that he, 
would eat a man alive, in view of the spectators assembled in his show. Two 
victims offered themselves, one of whom was rejected as not being fat 
enough; the other being in good condition, the Norman smacked his lips, 
rubbed his hands, produced pepper and vinegar, turned down his victim's 
collar, and bit the man's neck. The volunteer roared, and leaped off the 
stage; and the conjuror, after vainly calling for another victim, expressed, 
with grave irony, his regret at the unavoidable disappointment of the 
spectators. 

Torrini taught Robert some of his tricks, and employed him in repairing an 
automaton, an occupation which was congenial to his tastes. When this 
work was completed, Torrini fell ill, and the young watchmaker found 
himself constrained by gratitude to remain with him until he was 
sufficiently recovered to be able to perform. The conjuror's illness 
continued, however, until his resources were so nearly exhausted that his 
brother-in-law, the true Torrini, sought counsel of Robert, and it was 
determined between them that the latter should give a conjuring 
performance at Aubusson for the benefit of the common treasury. 

This was Robert's first public performance, and he escaped a failure only 
through the presence of mind and readiness of resource of Antonio Torrini. 
He was performing the common trick of cooking a pancake in a hat, when, 
either from nervousness, or through his attention being diverted from the 
culinary operation while talking to the audience, he singed and greased the 
crown of the hat by placing it in too close contact with the lighted candle 
over which he was pretending to cook the pancake. On the completion of 
the operation, he threw the hat to the side of the stage, and proceeded with 









































































his next trick, though horribly perplexed as to what was to be done with the 
spoiled chapeau. Presently he saw Antonio making a sign to him, and 
received from the Italian his own hat, with a whispered injunction to tell the 
owner of the spoiled hat to look in the crown, in which a note was pinned, 
begging him to keep the secret, and promising him a new hat on the 
following day. When Torrini was able to perform again, Robert parted 
company with him, and returned to Blois, where he resumed his occupation 
of watchmaking. On his marriage with Mdlle. Houdin, the daughter of a 
Parisian watchmaker, he removed to the capital, where he was employed for 
several years by his father-in-law. His hankering after the magician's wand 
displayed itself, however, as strong as ever. 

He formed the acquaintance of Comte, the conjuror and ventriloquist, and 
Roujol, a manufacturer of conjuring tricks and mechanical puzzles, whose 
shop in the Rue Richelieu was then the rendezvous of all the conjurors who, 
from time to time, were in Paris. But, before he became famous, either as a 
conjuror or a mechanist, misfortune came upon him in the form of lingering 
illness and mental alienation, and reduced him to absolute poverty. 

On his recovery, he braced himself manfully to the task of retrieving his 
position, and for some time worked hard in devising and constructing 
automatic figures; and especially the famous automaton penman, for which 
he was awarded a silver medal by the judges of the Paris Exhibition of 
1844. Before he received this recognition of his ingenuity, his wife had died 
and he had married again. His success as a mechanist enabled him, in the 
summer of 1845, to open a Temple of Magic in the Valois Gallery, at the 
Palais Royal. There, in the following year, he introduced the mystery of 
second sight which was exhibited by Emile, his eldest son, now an 
intelligent lad of fourteen or fifteen. 

The difficulty which even the most astute experienced in their endeavours to 
solve the mystery of this performance added greatly to the conjuror's fame. 
The public saw a boy seated on the stage, blindfolded, and heard him 
describe minutely every article which the auditors produced from their 
pockets, or any portion of their attire which they mentioned; and nobody 
suspected, in the face of the wonders of mesmeric phenomena, which many 
eminent medical practitioners were ready to vouch for, that the boy was 
only the mouthpiece of the keen-eyed conjuror who stood behind him. 


The fame acquired in Paris by Robert-Houdin, which was the name assumed 
by the conjuror in his professional character, procured him an engagement 
at the Park theatre, at Brussels, at the close of a very successful season at the 
Palais Royal, and he set out for the Belgian capital with his family. On the 





















































frontier in amusing incident occurred. The Belgian officers of customs 
demanded the duties payable on the conjuring apparatus, and Robert refused 
payment, contending that it was not merchandise, and, as part of his 
personal equipment, was exempt from duty. 


"But how am I to know that you are telling me the truth?" said the official, 
regarding him doubtfully. 

"Emile," Robert called to his son, who, during the altercation, was amusing 
himself by the roadside," convince this gentleman that we are conjurors; tell 
him what he has got in his pocket." 

At the same time, taking advantage of the customs officer's eyes being 
turned from himself to the boy, be quietly examined the contents of the 
man's pocket, and telegraphed to Emile the result of the inspection. 

"A blue striped handkerchief, a spectacle case, and a lump of sugar," said 
the boy. 

"There!" exclaimed the conjuror triumphantly, what did I tell you? 

The astounded official expressed himself satisfied that they were conjurors, 
and allowed the apparatus to pass duty free. 

The Brussels engagement proved a failure, however, and resulted in a loss 
to Robert-Houdin, who had accepted it on the sharing system. On his return 
to Paris, he re-opened his Temple of Magic for the season of 1847, and 
added to his programme the trick of the vanishing page, in which Emile was 
covered with a wicker cone, and, on the firing of a pistol, found to have 
disappeared, to appear a moment afterwards at his father's side. 

It was during this season that Robert-Houdin performed before Louis 
Philippe and the royal family of France at the chateau of St. Cloud. On this 
occasion he devised, and successfully executed, an astounding, but very 
simple, deception. The King having drawn three cards from the pack, and 
returned them, the conjuror undertook to convey them, invisibly and 
instantaneously, either beneath one of the candelabra on the mantel, to the 
dome of the Invalides, or the box of the last orange-tree on the right of the 
avenue. Louis Philippe, as the conjuror had foreseen, chose that the cards 
should be conveyed to the last-mentioned place, observing that the mantel 
was too near, and the Invalides inconveniently distant. An attendant was 
then despatched to the orangery, and a gardener called to search for the 
























































cards, which were found in the earth, in the place indicated, enclosed in a 
rusty iron box, together with a parchment document, stating that they were 
placed there in 1786 by Count Cagliostro in anticipation of a trick to be 
performed before Louis Philippe of Orleans in the next century. As if to 
verify this statement, it bore the seal of Cagliostro, which had been given to 
Robert-Houdin by Torrini. 

The astonishment created by this trick was well sustained by the second- 
sight exhibition, which derived additional eclat from Emile Robert correctly 
describing a diamond pin, enclosed in a case, which the Duchess of Orleans 
placed in the conjuror's hands, but forbade him to open. Robert-Houdin 
contrived to obtain a glimpse of the pin, without being observed, and the 
astonishment of the royal party was unbounded. 

During the autumn season Robert-Houdin introduced the trick of the 
inexhaustible bottle, and also the "suspension in equilibrium by atmospheric 
air, through the action of concentrated ether," as he pretended, which 
pretence so deceived the public that complaints were made in the journals 
that the health of the boy, Eugene Robert, was suffering from his being 
nightly subjected to the ethereal influence. Though the trick had been 
performed, in another form, centuries before by the conjurors of India, the 
public mind was so filled with the quackery of mesmerism, that they were 
prepared to believe the possibility of a person sleeping in the air, without 
other support than the upright rod on which Eugene's right elbow rested, 
rather than to suspect the existence of concealed mechanism. 

The revolution which drove Louis Philippe from the throne preluded a bad 
time for public entertainers, not only in France, but over the greater part of 
the continent; and Robert-Houdin accepted an invitation from Mr. Mitchell 
to perform at the St. James's Theatre, on the sharing system, on the three 
nights weekly on which the theatre was not occupied by the French comic 
opera company, which, as well as Franconi's circus troupe, had also sought 
a refuge in London from the amusement suspending operation of political 
commotions. The second sight and the ethereal suspension proved as 
attractive in London as in Paris, and the conjuror had the honour of 
performing before the Queen, the Prince Consort, and a crowd of the 
nobility at a fete given in the grounds of Sir Arthur Webster's mansion at 
Fulham for the benefit of a charity. 

On the termination of his engagement in London, Robert-Houdin visited 
Manchester, Liverpool, Brigton, Worcester, Cheltenham, Bristol, and 
Exeter, performing to crowded houses. Returning to London for a second 
series of performances at the St. James's Theatre, he received a summons to 




































































perform before the royal family at Buckingham Palace, where he evoked a 
furore of applause by turning the Queen's glove into a bouquet, which he 
placed in a vase, sprinkled with water, and again transformed into a garland, 
the flowers of which arranged themselves so as to form the name of 
Victoria. 

Again leaving London for a professional tour in the eastern counties, he was 
induced to give a performance at Hertford, where, by one of those vagaries 
of public taste and opinion for which it is often difficult to find any reason, 
he had only five auditors. Before these he went through the whole of his 
programme, however, and on the conclusion of the entertainment invited 
them to the stage. His auditors, thinking they were to assist in another trick, 
complied with the invitation, and were then told to turn their faces towards 
the orchestra. In another moment the conjuror clapped his hands, and, on 
turning round, his auditors saw the centre table cleared of the conjuring 
apparatus, and spread with a capital supper, of which they were invited to 
partake. An hour or two passed very pleasantly, and we may be sure that 
that supper with Robert-Houdin lingered long in the memories of those who 
partook of it. 

Crowded houses at Cambridge compensated for this failure, nor was there 
any reason to complain of the attendances at Bury St. Edmunds, Ipswich, 
and Colchester. "I have only three souvenirs of those five towns," he used to 
say; "the failure at Hertford, the enthusiastic reception from the students at 
Cambridge, and the nuts at Colchester." In explanation of the last 
reminiscence, the reader must be informed that it was the custom of the 
Colchesterians to fill their pockets with nuts when visiting any place of 
amusement, in order to find occupation for their jaws during the 
entertainment. Entertainers were apt to find the custom annoying, for so 
prevalent was it that the manager of the theatre informed Robert-Houdin 
that he had seen actors cracking nuts while engaged on the stage. 


Returning to London, Robert-Houdin was preparing to start for France, 
when he received and accepted an offer from Mr. Knowles, the manager of 
the Manchester theatre, for a tour through Scotland and Ireland. This tour 
caused his return to Paris to be deferred until the autumn of 1849, after 
which he rested for some time on his laurels, enjoying the repose which he 
had so well earned by his late exertions. Having made arrangements with a 
young Englishman named Hamilton, who was his pupil and friend, to give 
his entertainment in Paris, he devoted the following summer to a provincial 
tour, for the recruitment of his health, and in the beginning of 1852 
commenced a tour through Germany. 








































After performing at Baden-Baden, Wiesbaden, Hamburg, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and Spa, he was engaged to perform in Berlin for six weeks, which, in 
consequence of the attractiveness of his performances, was prolonged to 
three months. In the following spring he was again engaged by Mr. Mitchell 
for a series of performances at the St. James's Theatre, and had the honour 
of performing, for the third time, before the Queen and the royal family, on 
the occasion of the birthday of the Princess Louisa. 

At the termination of his engagement with Mr. Mitchell, he repeated his 
entertainment, for a limited number of nights, at Sadler's Wells, and 
afterwards at several of the provincial towns. Returning to his native 
country once more, he devoted his attention for some time to the mechanical 
studies which had always been his most favourite occupation, and in 1855 
obtained a Paris exhibition medal for new applications of electricity to 
mechanism. 

In the following year he resumed his profession of conjuror, and visited 
Algiers, where, on account of the religious scruples of the native population, 
he substituted for the inexhaustible bottle a vase containing an apparently 
unlimited supply of confectionery, and also coffee. The most notable 
features of his Algerian programme, however, were his box trick, the gun 
delusion, and the vanishing Arab. In the first electricity was used, the 
spectators being invited to try their strength by endeavouring to lift a box 
from the stage, and a powerful Arab, who volunteered for the purpose, 
being, after many vain efforts, thrown upon his back. 

In the exhibition of the gun trick, he substituted for his own person an apple 
on the point of a knife, afterwards dividing the apple, and extracting from it 
the marked bullet. The Arabs were much surprised by this trick, and still 
were when one of them was invited to the stage, and concealed under a 
wicker cone, and, on the cone being removed, was found to have vanished. 
With a cry of dismay, the greater part of them turned, and fled from the 
room, unable to persuade themselves that Eblis had not something to do 
with what they had seen; and when they met at the entrance the man whom 
they had seen disappear so mysteriously a moment before, they could only 
open their eyes widely, and exclaim "Mashallah!" 

He afterwards performed, in the interior, before an audience consisting 
almost entirely of Arabs, when, after he had elicited expressions of wonder 
and admiration by performing the gun trick, an old Arab, who perhaps had 
some suspicion of the true nature of the trick, said:—"The Frank is doubtless 
a powerful magician; but will he suffer me to fire at him with one of my 
















































own pistols? 


"Yes," replied Robert-Houdin, "but I must first invoke the powers that assist 
me." 


He prepared for the test of the following day by fabricating a couple of 
bullets of wax and lamp-black, one of which he punctured as soon as the 
exterior had become firm, and allowed the still soft and warm composition 
in the interior to run out through the orifice. He then filled up the void with 
blood, and closed the opening with a morsel of the composition. 

Thus prepared, he, on the following night, offered a saucerful of leaden 
bullets for the inspection of the sceptical Arab, who, after satisfying himself 
that they were really made of lead, handed his pistols to the conjuror. The 
experiment was a new one, and Robert-Houdin confessed afterwards that he 
trembled as he dexterously contrived to slip one of his prepared bullets into 
the pistol, and, after ramming it down upon the powder, with the ramrod, 
handed it back to the Arab. 

"Now fire!" he exclaimed, folding his arms. 

The Arab fired, and the conjuror, to the former's amazement, not only 
remained erect, but took from his mouth a leaden bullet, which the doubter 
was satisfied was one of these which he had examined. "Bah!" exclaimed 
Robert-Houdin, as he loaded the other pistol. "You cannot use your own 
weapons. See here! You have been unable to draw blood from me; but I will 
draw blood from yonder wall." 

He fired at the wall, upon which a stain of blood was immediately seen. The 
Arabs crowded to the wall, stared at the blood, and touched it with their 
fingers. Their amazement deepened into awe, and one and all acknowledged 
that the Frank was a more powerful magician than any of their own people. 

On returning to France, Robert-Houdin commenced the composition of his 
memoirs, which were published in 1858, and an English translation of 
which, in two volumes, appeared in the following year. In the concluding 
paragraph, he promised the public another work, the subject of which was to 
be legerdemain and its professors; but the work never appeared. In 1861, he 
published Les Tricherles des Grecs Devoile, an English version of which 
appeared two years later, under the title of The Sharper Detected and 
Exposed. 
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Chapter XV 


III Next I Previous I Contents III 


Optical Illusions—Robin's Ghosts and Phantom Fight—Automaton 
Calculator—Wiljalba Frikell— Wanderings in Three Quarters of the Globe 
-Conjuring without Apparatus-Orginski Rosenfeld—De Linski—Chinese 
Conjurors—Bosco—A Conjuror with a Dozen Languages—The Vanishing 
Card—Malcolm—Behind the Scenes with a Wizard—Inglis—Hambujer. 


OPTICAL illusions, which had for a long while been absent from the 
conjuror's repertory, made a considerable figure in the entertainment with 
which Robin presented tile Parisians in 1847.1 am unacquainted with the 
particular apparatus with which he worked, but the description of his 
apparitions and his phantom fight, suggest something like the means used 
fifteen or sixteen years afterwards by Mr. Pepper at the Polytechnic. He 
came to London in 1857, and leased the house 232, Piccadilly, (afterwards 
the Alyriographic Hall) which he fitted up as an elegant little place of 
amusement, under the name of the Salle de Robin. There, during two 
seasons, optical illusions were cleverly and successfully combined with 
legerdemain and the exhibition of an automaton calculator. The trick of the 
vanishing lady was performed with the aid of Madame Robin, who assisted 
her husband in his performance and the marvellous results of the gipsy 
cookery—a trick which Robin claimed to have imported from Spain, and 
exhibited in London for the first time, evoked as much wonder as when they 
were shown by Dobler In 1852, however, Anderson, Jacobs, Buck, and 
Rosenfeld were performing in London, and, with Robin, constituted a larger 
amount of conjuring talent than the metropolis could furnish with paying 
audiences. At the close of his second season, therefore, Robin disposed of 
the lease and fittings of his elegant little saloon, and returned to Paris. 

Wiljalba Frikell, who also made his first appearance in London in 1851, is 
the next claimant of our attention. He was born in 1818, at Scopio, a village 
in Finland, on the borders of Lapland. His parents being in good 
circumstances, he was well educated, completing his studies at the High 
School of Munich, which he did not leave until 1840, when in his twenty- 
second year. He practised legerdemain while studying, as his parents hoped, 
for one of the learned professions, and read all the works on the subject that 
he could obtain; and, on the completion of his collegiate career, the love of 
travel, combined with his conjuring proclivities, induced him to set out on a 
















































tour through eastern and southern Europe as a professor of the Black Art. 


He travelled through Germany, Hungary, Wallachia, and Turkey, and 
thence proceeded to Egypt, where he had the honour of performing before 
Mehemet Ali, who awarded him a gold medal for his proficiency in the 
magical art. 

Returning to Europe, he visited Greece, Italy, and Spain, and afterwards 
proceeded to India. In all the countries which he visited, he took care to see 
the performances of all the conjurors whom he found engaged in the 
exercise of their profession, and devoted much time to the study and 
practice of the means of dispensing with apparatus. 

"The use of complicated and cumbrous apparatus," he observed in the 
preface to his Lessons in Magic, "to which modern conjurors have become 
addicted, not only greatly diminishes the amount of astonishment they are 
enabled to produce,—a defect which is not compensated by the external 
splendour and imposing effect of such paraphernalia,—but the useful lesson, 
how fallible our senses are, by means the, most ordinary and at everybody's 
command, is entirely lost. It has been my object in my performances to 
restore the art to its original province, and to extend that to a degree which it 
has, I believe, never yet hitherto reached. I banish all such mechanical and 
scientific preparatives from my own practice, confining myself for the most 
part to the objects and materials of every-day life. The success which I have 
met with emboldens me to believe that I have followed the right path." 

On his return to Europe from the East, he travelled through Russia, Sweden, 
and Denmark, and performed before the royal families of those countries. 
The Czar presented him with a valuable diamond ring, and the King of 
Denmark decorated him with the order of the Dannebrog. In 1851 he came 
to London, as already stated, and performed at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
and afterwards at the St. James's Theatre. The absence of apparatus was a 
novelty, though it is probable the greater part of his auditors would have 
been impressed in a greater degree by such a lavish display of glittering 
apparatus as had been made by Auderson and Jacobs. His broken German 
and a comical peculiarity of manner caused him to be described in Punch as 
if "a comic Charles Mathews;" and, as he did not follow the examples of 
Dobler and Philippe in the matter of costume, the critic of the same 
facetious publication compared him to "a monster raven in full dress for an 
evening party." 


Frikell like his predecessors in the art, had the honour of performing before 















































































the Queen and the royal family, during his stay in this country. He was 
succeeded in London by Anderson, Jacob, Buck, and Rosenfeld, the last of 
which quaternion alone has to be noticed in this chapter. Orginski Rosenfeld 
was a Polish conjuror, and performed in the spring of 1852 at Crosby Hall. 
His ability was not equal to his pretensions, for, though he claimed to have 
won "the admiration of millions of persons throughout the whole of the 
continent," and to have obtained the name of the modern Faustus, he 
performed only the old tricks which Ball and Blitz had exhibited a quarter 
of a century before, with the addition of second sight and the inexhaustible 
bottle. 

In 1853, Mr. E. T. Smith, who was then lessee of Drury Lane, to fill up a 
gap before Easter, engaged De Linski, who was announced as the Great 
French Wizard, though his name is suggestive rather of a Polish origin. He 
came credited with the reputation of having presented his entertainment "in 
all the continental cities, and before all the Crowned Heads of Europe, with 
distinguished success;" but his performances fell flat upon minds that had 
been surfeited with all the good things of the magician's repertory for 
several successive seasons by such masters of the profession as Anderson, 
Dobler, Philippe, Robert-Houdin, Robin, and Frikell. At the same season of 
the following year, Mr. Smith engaged for twelve nights a troupe of Chinese 
conjurors, jugglers, and acrobats, who had achieved remarkable successes in 
their progress to meet the sun. They had enjoyed for several years the 
honour of being the chief performers at the Court of Pekin, but, being 
suspected of a leaning towards the Christian faith, and perhaps 
compromised in some degree with the party of progress in China they found 
it necessary for their safety to leave the Flowery Land, and seek the smiles 
of fortune in other climes. They proceeded in the first instance to Hong 
Kong, where they performed upwards of two hundred consecutive nights. 
They then crossed the Pacific, and gave exhibitions of their skill at San 
Francisco, and the principal towns and gold-fields of California. 


They afterwards crossed the American continent, and performed with great 
success at the Broadway theatre, New York. During their engagement in 
that city, their performances were witnessed by Anderson who estimated 
their skill so highly that he made arrangements with them for a series of 
exhibitions in England. They accompanied him to Liverpool where the 
novelty of their performances, and the sensational character of the knife¬ 
throwing feat (afterwards performed at some of the music-halls by the 
Brothers Nemo) drew crowded houses. At Drury Lane they were introduced 
in an entertainment called The Feast of the Dragon, and were supposed to 
exhibit before the Emperor and the Imperial Court of Pekin. They numbered 
eight performers, including, women and boys, and their feats were of a 




















































varied character, embracing tumbling, juggling, balancing, fire-eating, 
besides conjuring, a specimen of a Chinese concert in the shape of a quartet 
for a gong, cymbals, and a couple of stringed instruments, which was more 
curious than agreeable, and an attempt at a Chinese ballet, which provoked 
more laughter than admiration. The juggling was excellent, but the 
conjuring portion of the entertainment presented nothing remarkable, the 
feat of producing from beneath a tablecloth a basin filled to the brim with 
water, there being no visible or conceivable means of its conveyance from 
any source, having been anticipated by Philippe. 

Tuck Quy and party were succeeded by Bosco, a native of Lombardy, where 
he was born in 1823. Like Frikell, he received a liberal education, and 
studied medicine, in which he obtained a diploma; but his professional 
prospects being injured by his participation in the revolutionary movement, 
against the Austrian domination in 1848, he was led by the success of his 
performances as an amateur conjuror to make legerdemain his profession. 

Travelling through Piedmont and Switzerland, and afterwards visiting the 
principal towns of Germany, he at length reached Berlin, where he had the 
honour of performing before the King of Prussia and the royal family. From 
Berlin he ventured to proceed to Vienna, where also, his antecedents being 
forgotten or unknown, he performed before the Imperial Court. Another tour 
of Germany brought him in 1854 to the Rhine again, and he travelled 
westward until Paris was reached, and he was invited to exhibit his skill 
before the Emperor, who presented him with the cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 

Bosco had as remarkable an aptitude for languages as for legerdemain, and 
was a most accomplished linguist, having acquired French, Spanish, 

German, Polish, Russian, Hungarian, Servian, Wallachian, and Turkish, in 
addition to Italian and Latin. Most conjurors are content to address a foreign 
audience in their own language, and I once heard an Indian professor of the 
art discourse fluently in Hindustanee while performing a trick before an 
English audience. Dobler could speak only German, and the broken English 
of Frikell was little more intelligible. Robert-Houdin could speak only 
French, and when an auditor in the pit, while he was performing at 
Manchester, desired him to speak English, his attempts to render himself 
intelligible in that language proved almost as amusing as his tricks. 

Bosco determined to learn English before he presented himself before an 
English audience, and with that view resided two months at Falmouth, 
employing his time as a dancing-master while studying the language, and 
thus "killing two birds with one stone." He made his first appearance in this 














































country as a conjuror at Falmouth, and after performing in several other 
towns in the western counties, came to London. Magic had had a long run of 
popular favour by this time, however, and more novel and sensational feats 
wore required to stimulate sight-seers than the new professor could present. 
He afterwards made another provincial tour, which he extended northward 
to Aberdeen. The royal family was at that time at Balmoral, where Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia was a guest, and through him Bosco obtained 
an invitation to exhibit his skill before the Court. 

Bosco was fond of performing conjuring tricks with the semi-publicity of a 
tavern-bar or a railway carriage, as well as in private apartments, when in 
the society of friends. Among those with whom he became acquainted while 
in London was the vocalist known as the Black Malibran, at whose 
apartments, near the Princess's Theatre, he once produced a common 
wooden picture frame, containing a glass, covered at the back with brown 
paper. Having requested the lady to examine it, and to draw a card, retaining 
the frame in her hands, he threw a handkerchief over it, pronounced a 
cabalistic formula, made a pass over it, and then, taking the frame into his 
own hands, waved it in the air, and removed the handkerchief. The card 
drawn by the lady then appeared in the centre of the frame, but a repetition 
of the magic ceremonies caused it to vanish. The secret of the trick was that 
there were two glasses, and that the frame was hollow at the top and bottom, 
forming receptacles for sand of the same colour as the paper at the back. 

The card was forced, and its duplicate already affixed to the inner glass, 
appearing and disappearing as the waving of the frame caused the sand to 
fall into the lower receptacle, or to spread over the card. 

Bosco was the last of the great conjurors by whom the public had been 
amused for twenty years. The superior style of the entertainments which 
they presented, and the succession of startling feats which compelled the 
wonder and admiration of those who witnessed them, made them a popular 
means of amusement during that period; but sightseers began at length to 
regard the bills of a new conjuror with comparative indifference, and to ask, 
with Solomon, "Is there anything whereof it may be said, See, this is new?" 

There was no response. Anderson carried his tricks to other lands, and 
Dobler and Philippe, and Hermann, and Robert-Houdin, and Robin, and 
Frikell, and Bosco did not repeat their visits, to our shores. The minor 
performers who perambulated the provinces were puzzled to produce an 
entertainment that would attract remunerative audiences. Malcolm, who 
performed at several places in the suburbs of the metropolis in 1857, and 
had previously made the tour of the provinces, and had the honour of 
performing before the royal family, claimed to be the first and only one 




































































who, with a thorough knowledge of the art of magic, conceived the idea of 
admitting the public, as it were, "behind the scenes," and who, after 
accomplishing the experimental deceptions, explains to the audience the 
secret machinery, or manipulation, by which they are effected. But even 
this, in spite of the claim put forth, was not a new idea, as has been shown in 
a previous chapter. 


Hambujer, a Danish professor of the magic art performed, like Frikell, 
without apparatus, and, like Philippe, with bare arms. He also disclaimed 
confederacy, and consequently exhibited only the tricks which do not 
require the aid of confederates for their success. He never performed in 
London, I believe, but a manuscript note on the margin of a book in the 
library of the British Museum credits him with considerable skill. He 
performed in 1859 at the Rotunda, Dublin, where also, in the same year, 
Inglis appeared, combining conjuring with a ventriloquial entertainment. 
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Chapter XVI 


III Next I Previous I Contents III 

Wellington Young—Professor Logrenia—The Table-Rappers and 
Clairvoyants—Louisa Miller— Professor Sinclair—The Blooming Orange 
Tree—Optical Illusions at the Polytechnic—Silvester's Ghost—The Ghost at 
the Music-halls— of Medieval Magic—The Skeleton in the Cabinet—The 
Vanishing Man and the Speaking Head—Alfred Stodare—The Sphinx— 
The Mysterious Hand—The Shade of Socrates—Another Automaton Chess¬ 
player. 


DURING the last ten years of the time when Anderson and his foreign 
rivals had possession of the London theatres temporarily given up to the 
professors of magic, two or three native conjurors gave very good 
entertainments at the minor places of amusement in the suburbs of the 
metropolis and the provincial towns. 

Foremost among these illusionists was Mr. Wellington Young, who in 1846 
had the honour of performing before the Queen and the Prince Consort, and 
the family and friends of the Duke of Norfolk, at Arundel Castle. His name 
was met with, from time to time, in the columns of provincial journals, 
during several following years, when he engaged the town-hall or assembly- 
room of a south of England market-town for his entertainment; but, as the 
critics of the country newspapers invariably pronounce every conjuror who 
visits their town the extinguisher of his predecessors, and the equal, if not 
the superior, of Anderson and Robert-Houdin, the quotation of their eulogia 
would not help us in the smallest degree to a judgment of Mr. Wellington 
Young's merits. 

During the winter and early spring months, he performed, as most of the 
minor members of the profession do, chiefly before schools and private 
parties. Conjurors are addicted to the use of stilted and extravagant language 
in their announcements, and not at all deficient in self-appreciation of their 
merits; and Wellington Young was not an exception to the general rule. 
Without detracting in the slightest degree from his merits as a conjuror, 
which I believe were rather above than below the average, it may be 
observed that, at the time when Robin and Frikell were performing in the 
metropolis, and Robert-Houdin and Anderson were not yet forgotten, there 
was at least no excess of modesty in the claim of Mr. Wellington Young to 














































be "the acknowledged first professor of natural magic of the day;" while we 
can only smile at his invitation to the nobility and gentry to witness his 
entertainment at a school-room in the vicinity of the Elephant and Castle. 

His practice seems to have been to make no charge for admission at the 
doors on such occasions, but to issue free transferable tickets, accompanied 
by programmes of the entertainment, to as, many residents of the 
neighbourhood as the room would accommodate. "The talent displayed in 
this entertainment," he explained, "being calculated only for a select 
audience, no one can be admitted but those who receive this invitation, with 
the annexed ticket the distribution of which is extremely limited. The 
proprietors of shops (those who are invited) are requested not on any 
account to allow this circular to be placed in their windows, which would 
give more publicity than required, the object being to secure one class of 
audience, that it may approximate to a private party. And as the principal 
families only are invited, it is necessary that this ticket be presented at the 
door, which is the only means of securing a genteel party, to which end 
every precaution is taken. Each ticket will admit any number in one party 
the bearer may introduce. No charge for admission, but a collection in silver 
will be made during the evening, to which each person is expected to 
contribute, in order that those parties who honour Mr. Young with their 
presence may judge for themselves before they are called upon to subscribe 
to his efforts." 

Another of these announcements states that "in no part of the room will less 
than sixpence be received." The entertainment was really a good one, and 
included the inexhaustible bottle and the suspension in air. On the 
retirement of Robin, his elegant saloon in Piccadilly was engaged for a 
limited number of nights by Wellington Young, who afterwards performed 
for some time at the Marionette theatre, formerly the Adelaide Gallery. One 
of the London critics pronounced him "a worthy successor to the Houdins, 
Doblers, and Philippes;" and the Atheneum noticed his performances in the 
following terms: 

"While the Rappites are blundering over their spirit-manifestations, and 
getting up conversations between the seen and the unseen world by the 
clumsy contrivance of knocking on a table, or on the floor, why should not 
the spirits who have knuckles or toes have tongues as organs of articulation? 
There is at the Salle Robin, in Piccadilly, an exhibition of Magique 
Physique and Legerdemain,' in which, while no pretence is made to the 
supernatural, things are done which we challenge the rappers and like Lieut. 
Morrison, to perform or to expound. Can the American jugglers bring down 
a spirit in the shape of a real live Guinea pig, as Mr. Wellington Young 




















































































does? make an old hat yield a whole treasury of toys? put cards into Lieut. 
Morrison's pocket against his will, and read them there? —or play with 
edged tools, and not hurt their rappers after the surprising fashion of the 
Indian Oak-ka? Can they bring our defunct grandmother to us in the form of 
an old umbrella, or take her out of a bottle?— which it is quite clear to us 
that Mr. Wellington Young could if he tried. If not, we recommend our 
readers to prefer the conjuring at the Salle Robin, where a host of 
impossible things are done by possible means,— where the power of that 
'tricksy spirit,’ Mr. Young to tell the character of the card that we have 
secretly drawn is proclaimed aloud, in the plain, unambiguous vernacular, 
not insinuated by the prevarication of a shuffle with the toes." 

At the Salle Robin and the Marionette theatre, Mr. Young did not depend 
upon a silver collection, but made a regular charge for admission, ranging 
from sixpence to two shillings. In the spring of 1854, he performed for 
several nights at the Victoria, then under the direction of Miss Vincent, 
afterwards Mrs. Crowther. 


Another very creditable entertainer of the same class was Professor 
Logrenia, who was several times engaged, at holiday seasons, to give his 
entertainment at the Polytechnic. Combining his conjuring sometimes with 
minstrelsy of the burnt cork character, and sometimes with dissolving 
views, he was a popular entertainer more than twenty years, and down to the 
present time, for his name still figures, with those of Mr. Wellington Young, 
and Professors Sinclair, Devono, Beaumont, Burmain, and De Vere, in the 
list of conjurors now entertaining the public. He assumed the title of 
Emperor of the Necromancers and Great Demonstrator of Ancient and 
Modern Magic, and in 1854 performed for several nights at Sadler's Wells, 
on which occasion he was pronounced by the Era, "decidedly an 
accomplished artiste in the science of mystery, something really above the 
ordinary grade of mystic professors." 


His repertory included the gold-fish trick, the conversion of ink into water, 
the prolific hat, and the mysterious production of hot coffee a la Soyer, 
which, with amusing illustrations of the spirit-rapping imposture, brought 
his entertainment fully up to the level of the time. Some of his soirees 
mysterieuses, about twenty years ago, were given in conjunction with 
Miller, the veteran showman and conjuror, whose daughter, Louisa, gave an 
exhibition of the mystery of clairvoyance as puzzling as it was amusing. 
Professor Sinclair was less remarkable as a conjuror than as a ventriloquist 
and a performer on what he called the aerial flutina, "an instrument which, 
in his hands, reminds his auditors of the enchanting music of fairyland," we 
are told, though it is not easy to conceive, how his auditors could be 



















































reminded by his flutina performances of what they had not heard. This 
statement is thrown into the shade, however, by the Hibernian 
announcement, that "Tom Thumb," the American dwarf, who assisted at 
some of Sinclair's soirees fantastiques, "after an absence of ten years from 
England, is now making the tour of France, Spain, Germany, and Russia, 
and will hold his levee, positively for the above days only." 

Besides playing several airs, he produced on the aerial flutina imitations of 
the bells, trumpet, and organ; and this portion of the entertainment was 
extended in 1855 by the performances of Herr Sangermann and Signor 
Ricardo, of the organophonic band, which had previously performed at the 
St. James's theatre. Sinclair's conjuring was of the ordinary school-treat 
character, his most remarkable feat being a more advanced development of 
the flower trick in the production of an orange-tree, which expanded its 
leaves and produced blossoms, which were succeeded by ripe fruit, equal in 
beauty and flavour to the golden globelets of the Azores. 

There was a dead calm in the world of magic for several years after the 
departure of Anderson for other lands. The resources of legerdemain were 
for the time exhausted, and the entertainers of the public were compelled to 
have recourse to physical phenomena for hints for the production of 
wonders novel and startling enough to be widely attractive. The dim records 
of ancient and medieval magic were explored for illusions such as made 
famous the names of Bacon and Bungay, Agrippa and Faust; and the result, 
after a few years, was the supersession of inexhaustible bottles and prolific 
hats by phantoms that seemed as tangible as they were distinctly visible, 
speaking heads unattached to bodies, and mysterious hands that wrote 
words upon paper without being connected with arms. 

The invention of the ghost illusion has been claimed by more than one 
person, and it is probable that more than ode inventive mind was occupied 
with the idea at the same time. The germ of it may have been found in the 
phantoms evoked by Robin, or it may have been suggested by observation 
of constantly occurring phenomena by one sufficiently acquainted with 
optical apparatus to turn the idea to good account. Be this as it May, Mr. 
Silvester, claims to be the inventor of the original ghost illusion, first 
produced at the Polytechnic, and commonly called Pepper's ghost, from the 
popular scientific lecturer who so long directed that institution; while 
Messrs. Poole and Young and Mr. Gompertz claim respectively for their 
phantascope and spectroscope an independent origin, and a character the 
originality of which is not affected by the previous production of a similar 
illusion at the Polytechnic. 

















































The effects introduced in the various entertainments combining dissolving 
views and vocal illustrations with a recital of some popular story, for which 
the Polytechnic has so long been famous, exceeded anything of the kind 
ever shown before; and juveniles, and even children of a larger growth, have 
rubbed their eyes in wonder, and asked themselves whether they were 
awake or dreaming, when they saw the figure of the unfortunate Amy 
Robsart advance along the corridor, and fall through the trap-door, or the 
roc drop the boulder on the raft of Sinbad. In those illusions, however, the 
spectators knew that they were looking at a picture, magnified by a 
powerful oxy-hydrogen microscope, and thrown upon a white curtain; and 
they were puzzled only by the movement imparted to the figures. But the 
ghosts were a puzzle from beginning to end. The wondering spectators saw 
figures appear and disappear, not gradually, as in the dissolving views, but 
instantaneously, upon a stage arranged as for a drama; and other figures 
pass through these, though apparently not less real, as if they were as 
unsubstantial as vapour. And the apparitions not only moved about the 
stage, looking as tangible as the actors who passed through them, and from 
whose proffered embraced or threatened attack they vanished in an instant, 
but spoke or sang with voices of unmistakable reality. 


The illusion proved too great an attraction to be long confined to the 
Polytechnic. By arrangement with Mr. Pepper, who purchased the patent 
rights of Mr. Silvester, it was produced at several of the metropolitan music- 
halls, while others produced it with the apparatus of Messrs. Poole and 
Young, or of Mr. Gompertz. The most successful of the ghost 
entertainments were produced at the London Pavilion and the Canterbury, 
and of these two the palm should, I think, be awarded to the former. It 
represented a dream after a visit to the opera, in which the prima donna, the 
principal danseuse of the ballet, and a flower-girl appear successively to the 
dreamer, who, on attempting to snatch a kiss from the fair vendor of 
camellias, is disappointed by her immediate vanishing. Of these four 
characters, the gentleman alone was on the stage, the others being "ghosts,"— 
otherwise, reflections of Miss D Auban in the various assumptions, for 
which her vocal and Terpsichorean talents eminently qualified her. The 
Canterbury entertainment was a fairy spectacle, the most striking feature of 
which was a combat between a wandering prince and an ogre, only the 
representative of the former being on the stage. 

These extraordinary effects depend upon the optical law, that when a ray of 
light is reflected on a plane surface, the reflection takes place in a plane 
perpendicular to the reflecting surface, and the incidental and reflected rays 
make equal angles with this surface. If we look at an ordinary mirror, we 
perceive that objects are reproduced apparently at the same distance behind 
































































the glass as they are before it. In the ghost illusion unsilvered plate-glass is 
used, which may seem quite a different thing; but if, when travelling by 
railway, we look at the glass sash of the carriage while passing through a 
tunnel, we see ourselves and our fellow travellers reproduced as distinctly as 
in a mirror, and, as in that case, at exactly the same distance beyond the 
glass as we are in front of it. 

This is a simple illustration of what was a startling mystery when "Pepper's 
Ghost" first astonished London. In the production of this illusion in a theatre 
or music-hall, the figure to be reproduced is placed below the level of the 
stage, and strongly illuminated by the oxy-hydrogen or other powerful light. 
A large sheet of plate-glass is placed on the front of the stage, at an angle 
regulated by the distance between the figure below and the spectator, so that 
the reflected image shall appear to the audience to be behind the glass, at a 
distance which will permit an actor on the stage to apparently walk through 
the phantom, pierce it with a sword, etc. As the actor cannot see the ghosts, 
these movements require very nice management. The floor of the stage is 
marked for certain positions, and the mechanical arrangements must allow 
the person who represents the ghost to see the actors on the stage, and also 
his own reflection. The auditorium is darkened, and the glass cannot, if 
properly arranged, be detected by the spectators. 

In the progress of this invention, Mr. Silvester conducted his experiments in 
a garden, situated in one of the southern suburbs of the metropolis, where 
they produced some unintended and inconvenient effects. Some of the 
neighbours saw strange figures appear and disappear in a manner of which 
they knew no example, except in ghost stories; and from gazing and 
shuddering they soon proceeded to whispering and shaking their heads. 
Vague rumours of awful mysteries to be witnessed in Mr. Silvester's garden 
were wafted about the neighbourhood. The infection spread, and crowds 
began to assemble in the road, and the heads of the more daring to dot the 
wall of the garden to watch for the appearance of the fearsome things that 
walked there. The intervention of the police soon became necessary, and 
Mr. Silvester found it advisable to raise his ghosts under conditions 
involving no alarm to the nerves of persons susceptible of the promptings of 
superstition. 


The ghost illusion was followed at some of the metropolitan music-halls by 
an entertainment equally puzzling, and the inventors of which did not 
disclose their names. The names even of the actors in it did not appear in the 
programmes. These were three in number, the characters represented being 
a German officer, his servant, and a comrade of the latter. The officer goes 
out to attend a ball, first giving directions to his servant to brush his clothes, 





























empty a hamper of wine, and clean his pistols. Karl opens a wardrobe to 
take out his master's clothes, and finds it occupied by a human skeleton! He 
closes the doors in affright, and when he again ventures to open them the 
skeleton has disappeared. Having brushed the clothes, he proceeds to 
execute his second task; but, being unable to resist the temptation to drink 
some of the wine, becomes intoxicated. 


In this condition he receives a visit from a comrade, with whom he quarrels, 
and, angry words being succeeded by blows, he runs off to procure a sword, 
determined to annihilate his adversary on the spot. The latter takes refuge in 
the empty hamper, and the next moment Karl rushes on, sword in hand, to, 
find that his enemy has disappeared. After vainly searching the apartment, 
he thinks of the hamper, which he probes relentlessly with the sword. 
Having glutted his rage, he raises the lid of the hamper; it is vacant the man 
has vanished! In the midst of his wonder at this mysterious disappearance, 
his comrade appears in the gallery, from which he leaps to the stage. Joy at 
finding that he has not committed a murder takes the place of rage in Karl's 
breast, and they become friends again. 


Karl then produces the pistol case but starts with horror when, on opening it, 
he finds that it contains, not the weapons, but his master's head! The lips 
move, and a hollow voice informs him that his master has quarrelled at the 
ball with a rival, and in a hostile encounter has been slain. Before the horror- 
stricken man has recovered from his fright, his master returns, alive and 
well, and informs him that he has contrived all that has occurred in order to 
frighten him, and thus cure him of his addiction to the bottle. In real life, the 
disclosure would be likely to neutralise the influence of the trick; but Karl 
vows that he will never drink to excess again, and the horrors and mysteries 
of the night are brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 


These entertainments had imparted to the public mind a new zest for 
conjuring performances of the mysterious and semi-scientific order when a 
new magician appeared at the Egyptian Hall, which has since that period 
become as famous for conjuring entertainments as it was formerly for 
panoramas, and subsequently for monstrosities. Mr. Alfred Stodare, the new 
aspirant for public favour, was a well-educated Frenchman, and produced a 
programme well spiced with sensational, and therefore highly attractive, 
feats. Among them was the Indian basket trick, performed with a young 
lady, who entered a large basket, into which the conjuror thrust a sword, and 
from which, on its being opened, she was found to have vanished, to 
reappear among the spectators. He also performed the trick of the 
instantaneous growth of flowers. 














































Stodare's greatest marvel, however was the mysterious Sphinx. Upon what 
appeared to be an ordinary three-legged table, standing in the centre of the 
stage, a head stood, reminding the spectator of the famous brazen head 
ascribed to Roger Bacon. The spectator, seeing only a head, and feeling 
satisfied that there was an open space between the table and the stage, was 
amazed when the eyes and lips moved, and the tongue spoke. The secret 
was in the legs of the table, which were connected by two mirrors, 
extending from the back legs, and meeting at the front leg. If a spectator is 
ignorant of the existence of a mirror, he has no means of distinguishing 
reflected objects from real ones, unless they appear in unnatural positions. It 
is obvious, therefore, that by a proper arrangement of duplicate pictures of 
the part of the stage or scene hidden by the table, a reflection of those 
duplicates may be made to appear in the mirrors beneath the table, and thus 
lead the spectator to imagine that he sees beyond the table whereas he sees 
only a reflected image of the back part of the stage or scene. The triangular 
space enclosed by the mirrors contained the body and limbs pertaining to 
the head on the table. 

The speaking head at the Egyptian Hall was followed, in 1868, by the 
mysterious hand at the Polytechnic, which, unconnected with an arm or 
body, wrote given words upon paper. The Spiritualists have shown their 
dupes so-called spirit-hands and spirit-writing, but modern conjurors very 
properly and fairly disclaim all pretensions to supernatural aid, and, if they 
do not acquaint us with the precise modus operandi, they exhibit their 
marvels simply as exemplifications of the arcana of physical science and 
mechanical ingenuity. The inventor of the mysterious hand claimed for it 
nothing more than was claimed for the sphinx of the Egyptian Hall. 

The agency by which the hand was made to write has been conjectured to 
have been electrical; but the secret has not been divulged, and the modus 
operandi can be conjectured only from the nature of the phenomenon. The 
hand reposed on the centre of a table, looking like one of Dr. Kahn's wax 
models. On a word being given by a spectator, the exhibitor placed a slip of 
paper under the pen held by the waxen fingers, and pronounced the word 
rather loudly. The pen then began to move, and the word was written in a 
somewhat cramped hand. Sometimes it was illegible sometimes wrongly 
spelled. Sometimes the exhibitor tore up the paper without showing it, and 
repeated the word more loudly than before. The exhibition was strongly 
suggestive of a concealed operator. 


Since the original "ghost" made its successful debut, under the auspices of 
Mr. Pepper, several similar optical illusions, all produced by new 
applications of the same scientific laws, have been exhibited at the 


















































Polytechnic. One of the most remarkable illustrated a lecture on the 
discoveries of Sir David Brewster, on the conclusion of which the curtain 
rose on the interior of an antique dwelling, in which a Greek invoked the 
shade of Socrates. The head of the philosopher appeared floating in the air, 
without a body, or any other visible means of support; and, in answer to a 
question propounded by the Greek, delivered a rhymed speech, of about a 
dozen lines, with a mobility of feature which left no doubt of its animation. 
While the "ghosts" puzzled the world by rendering an absent person visible, 
the new illusion amazed the spectator by rendering invisible a portion of a 
person of whose bodily presence there could be no doubt. On the 
disappearance of Socrates, Sir Joshua Reynolds's famous group of cherubs 
was exhibited, and the chubby faces united in singing a chorus. 

In 1870 another automaton chess-player, or what was professed to be 
automatic, was exhibited at the Crystal Palace, it was a close imitation of 
Kempelen's famous mechanism, and like the Hungarian baron's, the figure 
was that of a fierce-looking Turk, life-size, and attired in a rich Oriental 
costume. Hajeeb, as he was called, sat cross-legged upon a chest, which ran 
upon casters, so as to be easily moved over the floor, to show that there was 
no communication from below. There were doors in the chest, and also in 
the back and breast of the figure, which were opened to enable visitors to 
see the interior; but no candle was introduced, as mentioned in the accounts 
of the exhibition of Kempelen's figure. The inspection revealed nothing but 
a complex arrangement of cords, wheels, and pulleys. 

Before commencing a game, the doors were all closed and locked, and the 
machinery wound up with a key such as is used for winding a large clock. 
The sound produced by the operation was similar to that which accompanies 
the winding of horological mechanism. Then a cushion was placed under 
the right arm of the figure, the chessmen were set by the attendant, and the 
game began. The first move was always made by the Turk, and he 
invariably made choice of the white men, its play corresponding in both 
particulars with that of Kempelen's figure. The chess-board was raised a 
little above the level of the chest by a circular pedestal of wood, ostensibly 
for the purpose of enabling Hajeeb to reach more easily the farther side of 
the board; but the figure had the power of bending forward from the hips, 
during which motion, and also that of the arm, the sound of hinges or joints 
could be heard. 

When he took a man, the Turk dropped it into the attendant's hand and 
placed its own on the vacant square. On giving check, it bent its head; on 
giving checkmate, it placed the forefinger on the mated king, and nodded 
three times; when mate was given or announced by its opponent, it signified 







































its abandonment of the game by removing its king, and placing it in a 
horizontal position at the side of the board. If his opponent made a wrong 
move, he shook his head and replaced the piece; if this occurred a second 
time, he removed the piece, and availed of the laws of the game to move; 
and on a third wrong move he swept the board with his arm, and ended the 
game. On the conclusion of a game, the figure, like Kempelen's, moved a 
knight over all the sixty-four squares of the board without touching any 
square twice, the attendant placing a white counter upon each square as it 
was touched, and the feat being performed in the short space of one minute 


This was the closing marvel of the last decade 
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Chapter XVII 
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Signor Rubini—The Indian Basket Trick—Beheading a Lady—The Fakeer 
of Oolu—A Lady Floating in Air—Professor Beaumont—Doings of the 
Spiritualists—Miss Katie King—Her Confession of Imposture—Mr. 
Maskelyne—His Exposure of the Brothers Davenport—Anti-spiritualistic 
Seances at the Egyptian Hall—The Automaton Whist-Player—Dr. Lynn— 
The Corded Box Trick—Palingenesia—Professor De Vere. 


COLONEL STODARE was succeeded at the Egyptian Hall by Signor 
Rubini, who, besides being a tolerably neat performer of the ordinary 
conjuring deceptions of the present day, also performed the Indian basket 
trick, and revived the old decapitation feat. These startling illusions were 
exhibited by the new aspirant to public favour, however, in a manner which 
entirely deprived them of the element of sensationalism. A young lady 
stepped into a large wicker basket, and the conjuror closed the lid. He then 
took a sword, and, with as much nonchalance as coolness, thrust it into the 
basket twice. The lady had probably already left the basket; but, however 
this may have been, she gave no sign of her presence. The lid was then 
raised, and she was found to have disappeared. 

The decapitation trick was performed with the same entire absence of an 
endeavour to give an air of reality to the operation, as was done by the old 
performers of the illusion, and by the Indian exhibitors of the basket trick. 
The young lady seated herself, very composedly, in a large easy-chair, and 
leaned against the cushioned back with no other manifestation of emotion 
than she would have displayed if about to have her hair dressed. Rubini, 
hovering about the chair more like a hairdresser than an, executioner, 
covered the young lady's head with a shawl, to spare, as he explained, the 
feelings of the spectators; and then went through the semblance of 
separating the head from the body. The shawl was removed, and what 
appeared to be a headless trunk remained on the chair. But the young lady 
had disappeared, for she showed herself a moment afterwards, with her head 
on her shoulders, though her headless double still occupied the chair. 

The disappearance of the living lady from the chair was very cleverly 
contrived, and constituted the best feature of the trick; but this might have 
been introduced in another deception, not involving any shock to the nerves 






































of the more sensitively organised of the spectators, the sparing of which is 
the only reason that can be pleaded for performing feats of this description 
in a manner which is neither sensational nor burlesque. There are some 
persons who would rather not witness the performance of the decapitation 
and the basket trick, and probably a larger number who would feel a 
sensation of horror if they saw the former performed as it was by conjurors 
of the Elizabethan period, or the latter as travellers have seen it performed in 
India. But, if we regard the subject from this point of view, the question 
may be asked, Why perform such tricks at all? If the conjuror's aim is only 
to raise a laugh, why does he not crack a joke, and let the trick alone? There 
is, however, another course. If he fears to harrow the feelings of his 
audience, he can do the business in a burlesque manner. But it would be 
better to omit the trick than to pretend to cut off a woman's head as coolly as 
he would carve a fowl. 

After Rubini, we had, at the Oxford Music-hall, "the Fakeer of Oolu," in 
whom the knowing ones recognised Mr. Silvester, who is much less like a 
fakeer than the juggler known as Dug war is like a veritable Asiatic. The 
principal feature of Mr. Silvester's entertainment was the revival of the 
aerial suspension trick, which he considerably improved and elaborated. 

The Indian performers of this trick exhibited themselves sitting, cross- 
legged, in the air, with no other visible support than the branch rod upon 
which one hand rested. Robert-Houdin developed it into an apparent 
sleeping in the air, with one hand supporting the head, and the elbow of the 
same arm resting on the top of an upright rod. Mr. Silvester contrived, by an 
improvement of the mechanism employed, to exhibit the young lady who 
acted as his medium "floating in the air," as the announcements expressed it; 
to speak wore correctly, revolving, while in a recumbent posture, around the 
rod which furnished the means of support. 

Professor Beaumont afterwards exhibited this trick at the Surrey Gardens, 
then under the management of Mr. Strange. The people who never learn, 
who repeat, parrot-like, the wisdom of their grandmothers, and retain all 
their lives a happy confidence in the infallibility of the vox populi, raised 
their voices against these exhibitions, as they did in Paris when the trick was 
originally exemplified by Eugene Robert-Houdin. 

To the credit of the London press it must be said that it did not join in the 
cry, as the Parisian journals did; but perhaps something must be allowed, in 
this age of rapid enlightenment, for the quarter of a century which had 
elapsed since the wonder-loving Parisians were mystified by Robert- 
Houdin. 
























































































"What a shame!" was often murmured at the Oxford, and at the Surrey 
Gardens. "That poor young woman is being slowly murdered, as surely as if 
a daily dose of poison was infused into her food. When she leaves here, she 
will be like a dead thing. Every time she exhibits is a day taken from her life- 
-another nail knocked into her coffin! It is a shame that such things are 
allowed to be done." 

Some amount of mischief may have been done by Mesmerists, and a great 
deal has undoubtedly been wrought by so-called Spiritualists; but a broad 
and readily recognised line separates the conjuror from the quack. The 
former honestly avows, that he is going to take advantage of the fallibility of 
our senses to perform a seeming impossibility by means which we cannot 
detect, but which he acknowledges to be derived from the natural laws by 
which the universe is governed. The latter pretends to be the medium of a 
supernatural power, and attempts, not merely to illude the senses, but to 
impose upon the understanding. 

It is one of the most curious features of the extraordinary delusion which, 
during the last thirty years, has taken possession of so many minds, that it 
has found votaries chiefly amongst the more highly educated classes. That 
the scheming knaves who direct the imposture, the wire-pullers of 
Spiritualism, should as a matter, of preference, mark for their dupes those 
whose purses are well filled is not surprising; but that the best-educated 
sections of society should furnish the largest proportion of dupes is a fact 
which cannot be accounted for by the preference of the "mediums" for such 
subjects, and which may well suggest a doubt as to the potency of education 
in the development of the intellect. 

Whenever the Spiritualists have ventured to exhibit their mysteries before 
the public, they have invariably been detected, exposed, and ignominiously 
driven from the field. The discomfiture of the notorious Brothers Davenport 
will be remembered by many of my readers; but it may not be so generally 
known that the gentleman by whom it was given was Mr. Maskelyne, the 
clever conjuror now performing at the Egyptian Hall. During the provincial 
tour made by the Davenports on the termination of their London season at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, they gave a morning seance at the Town-hall, 
Cheltenham, on which occasion Mr. Maskelyne acted as one of the 
committee appointed by the audience for the independent investigation of 
the phenomena presented. In the semi-darkness which the Spiritualists find 
necessary for their manifestations, spirit-hands were seen, bells were rung, 
by invisible means, tambourines flung out of the cabinet in which the 
Davenports were supposed to be securely bound, and an air of Lover's was 
played very indifferently upon a violin and a guitar. 




















































The doors of the cabinet were then opened, and the Davenports were seen, 
with their hands and feet bound, as when they were closed. Again they were 
shut up, and the various noises were repeated; but, in the midst of the 
wonder evoked by them, a piece of drugget which had been used to exclude 
the light fell from one of the windows, and Mr. Maskelyne was thus enabled 
to see Mr. Ira Davenport eject the instruments, and immediately re-secure 
himself with the ropes. As the representative of the audience, Mr. 
Maskelyne, in the discharge of his duty, announced what he had seen, and 
some disturbance ensued. A doctor of divinity, who was also on the 
platform, declared that he had seen nothing of the kind, and considerable 
controversy ensued; but the evidence of one credible person who has 
witnessed any occurrence is worth that of a dozen who have not seen it, and 
whose testimony can prove nothing. 

More recent attempts to impose upon the public have resulted in similar 
exposures and defeats. The efforts of Anderson towards which have been 
ably seconded during the last two years by Dr. Lynn and Messrs. Maskelyne 
and Cooke. Nothing has ever been done at Spiritualistic seances, even when 
held in the obscurity and privacy of a believer's drawing-room, with the gas 
lowered, other than is done by those gentlemen, who ridicule the idea of 
spiritual intervention in conjuring tricks, and honestly declare themselves to 
be no more than entertainers of the public with legerdemain and natural 
magic. The latest device of the Spiritualists was the claiming of the 
Egyptian, Hall conjurors as "mediums," but the conjurors repudiate the 
connection. It is perhaps too much to expect that the mediums will follow 
the example of Miss Katie King, and confess their misdoings, so long as 
dupes with heavy accounts at their bankers can be found. 

Outsiders who have occasionally dropped in at private seances with the 
spirits may have seen a certain charming and mysterious "fair one with 
golden locks" who so often appeared at Spiritualistic gatherings, when the 
gas had been lowered, and delighted them with her agreeable manners and 
conversation. Though believed by the dupes to be a spirit, she was 
acknowledged to be tangible; for she allowed her friends to grasp her hand, 
and ladies to embrace her, though she pulled the whisker of a gentleman 
who wished to obtain like evidence of her substantiality. That young lady 
was then known as Miss Katie King, which was supposed to be the name 
she had borne while in the flesh. 


After a season the idolised fair one was missed from her accustomed haunts, 
but appeared in Philadelphia in just as much time as would have sufficed for 
a voyage across the Atlantic. It is a fact, however, that the name of Miss 















































Katie King does not appear in the passenger lists of any of the steamers. In 
the City of Brotherly Love, where she soon had as many admirers as in 
London, she kissed the bald head of Mr. Robert Dale Owen, and gave him a 
lock of her golden hair. The Illinois senator, who has adopted the 
mummeries into which his father, the philanthropist of New Lanark and 
Harmony Hall, subsided in his declining years, has given an account of his 
interviews with Katie which is a good example of the many similar 
exhibitions of the last dozen years. He saw Katie on one occasion gradually 
disappear, the head fading first, then the body, last the feet. 

On another occasion she appeared only eighteen inches high, but in a few 
seconds raised herself to her full height. Once she floated in the air, as Mr. 
Home used to do. Many more marvels were exhibited, one of which was 
thought conclusive of her spiritual character. Katie said that an English 
friend wanted to write. Mr. Owen marked a sheet of paper, which was 
handed into the cabinet from which Katie was wont to emerge. In a few 
minutes it appeared suspended in the air, while a small white hand, which 
was attached to no arm, wrote upon it. The paper was passed out, and was 
found to contain a message from the late Frederick Robertson, of Brighton. 
Next day it was compared with the handwriting and signature of that 
eminent preacher at the Franklin Library, and found to be exactly similar. 

Miss Katie King has since confessed that she is no spirit, but a widow with 
two children, and that her name is White. She played her part for gain; was 
concealed in the cabinet, and glided from it when the gas was turned down. 
She was made to fade away by having several black veils thrown over her, 
one after another, as the appearance of fog or mist is produced in theatres by 
lowering curtains of blue gauze. The handwriting of Frederick Robertson 
was obtained from the Franklin Library the day before; the paper handed in 
by Mr. Owen was quickly changed for another, on which his mark was 
instantly copied; and Katie seemed to trace letters on what was a message 
already written. 

John Nevil Maskelyne, the unmasker of the Davenports, is a descendant of 
Nevil Maskelyne, the astronomer, and is a native of Cheltenham. Like 
Anderson and Robert-Houdin, he manifested a remarkable aptitude for 
mechanical invention at a very early age, and, as he grew older, showed a 
decided taste for intricate mechanism. At the age of thirteen, he was 
apprenticed to a watchmaker and jeweller in his native, town, and soon 
became an adept at his business. When he had devoted three years to its 
acquisition, he was able to execute the most difficult works with masterly 
skill. He made few acquaintances, and passed little of his time in their 
society, employing most of his leisure in the construction of mechanical 































































apparatus, devising optical illusions, and inventing conjuring tricks. 


Before he was seventeen, he often entertained a party of friends for an hour 
or two with conjuring tricks and illusions, many of which were of his own 
contrivance. Whenever a conjuring entertainment, or a mechanical 
exhibition, was announced, he was sure to be one of the spectators, 
watching the performer, and studying the mechanism, exhibited, with an 
intelligent attention which was seldom unrewarded. The feats of the 
Brothers Davenport, differing as they did from everything of the kind which 
had been exhibited before, greatly interested him, and, when the Brothers 
visited Cheltenham, he was more puzzled by them than by anything which 
he had ever seen or heard of before. The part which he played in the 
detection of their attempts to humbug the public with their pretension to 
supernatural aid has been already related. 

Convinced of the imposture, and impelled by a strong desire to vindicate 
himself, and to complete the unmasking of the Davenports, Mr. Maskelyne 
constructed a cabinet similar to theirs, practised their tricks, and, with the 
assistance of Mr. Cooke, now his partner in the conjuring entertainment 
presented at the Egyptian Hall, produced a complete exposition of the entire 
performance. Their first public exhibition proved an immense hit; the room 
was crowded and the notices of the local press were most favourable. Offers 
of lucrative engagements came to the new entertainers from all parts of the 
country, and they saw their way at once to a successful career. After much 
study, and many experiments, they produced their mysterious 
transformation scene, to which Mr. Maskelyne adapted some optical 
illusions and mechanical contrivances which had occupied much of his 
leisure while working at watchmaking; and this scene has never failed to 
create the utmost astonishment leading the Spiritualists to claim the 
conjurors "mediums," and declare that their feats are performed by 
supernatural agency. 

After performing before crowded and gratified auditories in the largest halls 
of the provincial towns, Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke brought their 
entertainment to the metropolis, locating it first at St. James's Hall, and 
afterwards at the Egyptian Hall. Having given their entertainment for so 
long a time in the metropolis, almost without a break, their programme has 
necessarily undergone many changes since it was first produced; but its 
leading feature has always been the exposure of the tricks and baseless 
pretensions of the Spiritualists. Tightly bound in their cabinet by gentlemen 
who volunteer from among the audience to ensure the security of the ropes 
and the unaltered condition of the knots, they have contrived to elude the 
vigilance of the watchers, and perplex all beholders, by the celerity with 





































which they perform, by acknowledged trickery, all the feats which the so- 
called "mediums" accomplished, as they pretend, by supernatural aid. Under 
the most stringent tests of sealed fastenings and flour held in his hands, Mr. 
Maskelyne contrives to remove his coat and vest, and throw them out of the 
cabinet, while the coat of any one who may offer to assist in the 
performance appears suddenly on the back of the bound conjuror. How this 
is effected is a problem of exceedingly difficult solution. No less puzzling 
are the feats of Mr. Cooke, who, while apparently deprived of the power to 
move head, hand, or foot, drinks a glass of water, drives nails into wood, 
and cuts devices out of paper with a pair of scissors, completing the 
wonderment of the spectators by extricating himself from his bonds, and the 
meshes of a net in which he is enveloped, without the most astute beholder 
being able to suggest any feasible hint of the means by which the feat is 
accomplished. 


The feature most recently introduced into their programme is the automaton 
whist-player, which is as far in advance of any similar piece of mechanism 
as their cabinet business is of the rope-tying tricks of Professor Redmond, 
exhibited several years ago at Astley's, and afterwards at the London 
Pavilion. Psycho, as this wonderful automaton has been named, is the joint 
invention of Mr. Maskelyne. and Mr. John Algernon Clarke, and was first 
exhibited before the Prince of Wales and a party assembled at Sandringham, 
at the beginning of 1875. It is a figure twenty-two inches in height, habited 
in an Oriental costume, and sitting cross-legged upon a small box or 
pedestal; and, besides being too small to contain a dwarf or a boy, may be 
inspected through openings in the body, and in the box upon which it is 
seated. 


Mr. Maskelyne allows any person present to ascertain for himself that the 
narrow interior of the pedestal is filled with intricate machinery, and that no 
spaces about it, or the table upon which it stands, are hidden by mirrors, or 
other optical contrivances, as in the case of Mr. Stodare's sphinx. To 
convince the audience that the figure and its pedestal are perfectly isolated 
from any external control, Mr. Maskelyne places them upon a cylinder of 
thin transparent glass, which is submitted to the closest scrutiny before 
being set, and stands clear away from the curtained recess at the back, and 
from all the surroundings, in the centre of the stage. There is no attachment 
of any kind, the automaton standing free on the glass cylinder; and persons 
from the audience are allowed to watch as closely as possible around the 
figure while it is being, exhibited, and to re-examine the interior when they 
please. 


Under these stringent conditions, Psycho proceeds to exhibit his powers 
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successively as an arithmetical calculator, a whist-player, and a conjuror. 
Any numbers proposed by the audience are added, subtracted, multiplied, or 
divided, with the readiness and accuracy of a Zerah Colburn. The figure 
shows the product or remainder, as the case may be, one figure at a time, by 
opening a little door, and sliding the figure in front of the aperture by a 
movement of the left hand. All suspicion of confederacy or pre-arrangement 
is dispelled by the mode in which the result of the calculation is arrived at. 

Any three gentlemen among the audience are then invited to step upon the 
platform, and play a game at whist with Psycho. They seat themselves at a 
side table, and proceed to cut for partners, and to deal the cards, those of the 
automaton being placed upright upon a quadrant holder, so as to be within 
the sweep of his right hand, with which, after surveying them with seeming 
intelligence, he lifts the card proper to be played, according to the 
circumstances of the game. He holds up each card that he plays in full view 
of the spectators, and then puts it down in front of the quadrant; and he will 
hold up any card as often as desired by any person among the audience. He 
shakes hands with his partner at the conclusion of the game, which, if he 
happens to have hands of average goodness dealt to himself and partner, he 
generally wins, unless matched against very scientific players. 

A series of card tricks, performed by Psycho under the strictest conditions, 
testify still further to the skill which has been displayed in the construction 
of the automaton, and in the concealment of the agency employed. On a 
card being drawn from the pack, the figure indicates the suit and rank, or 
number of spots, by striking a bell. On a card being privately marked, and 
the pack shuffle, it instantly finds the marked card, and holds it up, without, 
it would seem, the possibility of substitution or deception. The pack is 
shuffled again, and, While Mr. Maskelyne holds it behind him, in full view 
of the audience, Psycho names all the cards in succession, though the 
conjuror himself has not seen even the backs of them. 

Psycho is, for the present, a puzzle to all who have witnessed the exhibition. 
The critic of the leading journal observes that it would be unsafe to predict 
how, long the "dynamic mystery" will remain unsolved, in an age when the 
most extraordinary performances of conjurors are understood by many 
persons outside the profession; but he adds that "for complete novelty of the 
effects produced this new automaton outdoes everything which has 
appeared since the subtle inventions of Robert-Houdin." Another 
metropolitan critic remarks that, "unless the visitor to the Egyptian Hall can 
come to the desperate conclusion that Mr. Maskelyne has gone beyond 
Professor Tyndall, and discovered the faculty of memory developed in the 
movements of clockwork, a problem is here submitted to the public which 





















































seems to be inexplicable. 


Psycho is certainly as great a puzzle as Charles's invisible girl and Stodare's 
speaking head were before the construction of the former, and the optical 
deception of the latter, became known. Neither of these were automatic, 
however, and Psycho, as an automaton, far excels both Vaucanson's flute- 
player and Kempelen's chess-player. Vaucanson's automaton, which was 
exhibited before the French Academy of Science, in 1738, imitated with 
marvellous exactitude the movements of the fingers, lips, and tongue of a 
human flutist, but, like a barrel-organ or a musical box, it executed only the 
particular airs which it was arranged to play. The powers of Psycho are not 
so limited, and its smallness precludes the possibility of such a deception as 
was practised by Kempelen, and the successive owners of the so-called 
automaton chessplayer. 

Mr. Maskelyne has received many communications, some illustrated by 
diagrams, as to the manner in which the effects are or might be produced; 
but he does not admit the soundness of any of the theories which his 
correspondents have advanced. Professor Clifford, who enjoys a special 
reputation for ability in the solution of the problems involved in conjurors' 
tricks, and is said to have found out every one by which London audiences 
have been puzzled, has failed, I am informed, to elucidate the mystery of 
Psycho. Many other gentlemen of penetrative intellect, and conversant with 
physical and mechanical principles, have gone to the Egyptian Hall, and, 
after a keen scrutiny of the invention, have been equally unsuccesful. An 
American gentleman, who had played a game with Psycho, and won it, 
though more intent on watching the glass cylinder than on his cards, left the 
Hall with the idea that he had found out the secret. The great care which Mr. 
Maskelyne takes to prove the complete isolation of the so far as electrical 
force is concerned, by placing it on a glass cylinder had impressed him with 
the idea that therein was the secret involved. 


Glass is a nonconductor only in the same sense that air is, and neither can 
prevent the action of one magnet upon another. If an electro-magnet is 
brought into the vicinity of a ship's compass, it is not prevented from 
deflecting the needle from its northward direction by the fact that the two 
needles are encased in glass, or that a yard or more of atmosphere is 
between them. If, therefore, a powerful magnet was fixed in the floor 
beneath Psycho, and connected by wires with a concealed operator, it would 
command the movements of a corresponding magnet in Psycho's machinery. 


This ingenious gentleman visited the Egyptian Hall again, taking with him a 
small pocket-compass, and so certain did he feel that this must be the 













































solution of the mystery that he had a plan ready for applying the test in such 
a manner as not to expose the conjuror's secret. Having ascertained the exact 
north point of the room, so that he might be able to discover any alteration 
that might take place when the magnet was brought close to the figure, he 
contrived to get his card conveyed to Mr. Maskelyne, with a request to be 
allowed to apply the magnet, and a promise that it should be done secretly. 
The permission was immediately given, in a public manner, and he stepped 
to the stage, and applied the needle to every part of the figure, then working. 
The needle was not agitated in the slightest degree, and the Psychic force, 
remains as great a mystery as before. 

Without attempting to solve this mystery, which is probably evolved from 
very simple means, I proceed to notice Dr. Lynn, who, for more than two 
years, has divided with Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke the attention of the 
wonder-seeking public. It has become somewhat difficult, after such a series 
of clever conjurors as we have seen since the advent of Anderson, for even 
the most ingenious of the profession to invent new tricks of a kind that will 
draw full houses for hundreds of nights; but Dr. Lynn has presented the 
cream of the entertainments of his predecessors, and some new 
combinations of old devices which have at least the appearance of novelty. 
The gold-fish trick, the second sight, the rope-tying feat, the decapitation, 
the instantaneous growth of flowers, the basket trick, and the aerial 
suspension are, as the reader has seen, none of them new; but Dr. Lynn is 
probably the only conjuror who has exhibited the whole of them, and he, 
besides, performs some of them in a manner which, like a new flower or 
ribbon on an old bonnet, gives them an air of freshness which they would 
not otherwise possess. 

In the second-sight exhibition, Dr. Lynn reads any words written by a 
spectator in any language, however carefully they maybe concealed from 
his scrutiny. He expands the decapitation trick into the so-called 
palingenesia, and performs the basket feat with two baskets, the young lady 
who assists in it passing from one to the other, unseen by the spectators, 
though they have an apparently full view beneath and around the wicker 
appliances. The deception thus performed is certainly more puzzling than 
when conducted in the manner of Signor Rubini, but spectators may ask 
themselves why the young lady, if able to leave one basket unseen by the 
conjuror, should immediately enter another, The suspension trick differs 
from Mr. Silvester's only in being performed by two young ladies at the 
same time. 


The palingenesia, which was introduced into Dr. Lynn's programme, in the 
autumn of 1874, consists in removing the left arm and left leg, and finally 














































the head, of a man, the limbs being deposited upon a chair, and the head 
handed round by the conjuror in a black cloth. These successive operations 
are performed in a curtained recess, and the restoration is not effected in 
sight of the audience, the curtain being drawn, and the man walking round 
from the back. To London wonder-seekers this trick, however performed, is 
a novelty; but it was performed in India two or three centuries ago. The high- 
sounding name chosen by Dr. Lynn might be just as appropriately applied to 
the basket-trick, genesia being derived from genesis, signifying birth or 
creation. "And then, you see," as a punster observed in explanation of the 
word, "there is a pal in." 

The most remarkable feature of Dr. Lynn's entertainment is the corded box 
trick, in which a man, tied up in two sacks by a committee of gentlemen 
from the audience, not only extricates himself from them in a moment, but 
passes into a box secured with cord, and placed in another, also corded and 
locked, which is enclosed in a third box, secured in a similar manner. 

Almost as puzzling, though less novel, is the conjuror's modification of the 
rope-tying trick. A man is bound with copper wire to iron staples, firmly 
fixed in a stool. A curtain is then drawn around him, and a ring, previously 
examined by the committee, is no sooner thrown into the alcove than it is 
found on either of the bound arms, as the audience may select; while, 
though secured by ligatures less tractable than those used by the Brothers 
Davenport, the operator appears in an instant divested of his coat, and in 
another replaces it on his back, without giving the committee the least clue 
to the solution of the mystery. 

Though his apparatus is less elaborate than that of Anderson and Robert- 
Houdin, Dr. Lynn does not agree with Frikell in discarding it altogether, and 
still less in the Finnish conjuror's disregard of the art of language. 

"He is," to quote the words of one of his London critics, "a most 
accomplished master of the whole art of humbug, and he does his 
humbugging with such ease and neatness, such self-possession and 
invulnerable effrontery, that one must envy the man if he experiences only 
half the pleasure in cheating his audience that his audience does in being 
cheated. From the moment he comes to the front with his wand, this plump 
magician keeps the attention of all in the room enchained; his restless eyes 
sparkle from side to side, his nimble tongue patters with the rapidity of a 
Wheatstone transmitter, and his magic fingers are diving into the secrets of 
unconscious pockets. There have been other wizards with powers as great, 
possibly greater, in their peculiar lines; but the speciality of Lynn, in which 
he excels all of them is his marvellous talkee-talkee. He cracks a joke, tells 
an anecdote, or bandies repartee, always effective, and all this time he is 


























































working his wonders, for his running fire of remark is less to tickle the 
listeners than to divert their notice from the trick he is performing. He 
deludes the most watchful spectator all the while with his conversation, and, 
as he lucidly explains, 'that's how it's done.' 

There remains to be said only a few words concerning Professor de Vere, 
who, during the past summer, has been amusing, with his tricks of 
legerdemain, the thousands of visitors to Cremorne Gardens. Mr. de Vere 
has for several years attended private parties in all parts of the kingdom, and 
given lessons in magic, besides manufacturing conjuring tricks and 
apparatus of every description, from the most simple deception of the 
drawing-room to the most elaborate and complex mechanism of the leading 
professors of the art. He gave his entertainment before the Prince of Wales 
on two occasions in 1865, twice before the Princess of Wales and a 
distinguished party in 1869, before several other members of the royal 
family at Windsor Castle in 1870, the Empress Eugenie and the Prince 
Imperial of France at Chislehurst in 1871, and the King of the Belgians and 
the Shah of Persia in 1873. 

His continental engagements have ranged from the Theatre de la Gaiete 
Paris, and the Theatre des Fantaisies Parisiennes, Brussels, to the Jardins des 
Eaux Minerales, St. Petersburgh; and his programme, illustrated by M. 
Ernest Griset, has appended to it a testimonial from M. Offenbach, given at 
the termination of a three months' engagement at the Gaiete, then under that 
famous composer's direction. 

During the autumn of 1874, he made a professional tour through France and 
western Germany, varying his programme by the introduction of the aerial 
suspension trick, with chromatic lime light effects. His repertory comprises 
many of the best tricks of the conjurors of the present day, and includes one 
of those anti-spiritualistic performances which antipathy to humbug has 
done so much to render popular of late years. The performer's wrists are 
securely fastened by two individuals from the audience to iron staples, the 
knots being sealed or sewn through as these volunteer assistants may 
require, and his feet are tied together at the ankles. While in this apparently 
helpless condition a series of bewildering effects are produced. A bell is 
rung, a handkerchief knotted, the performer's coat taken off, a glass of wine 
drank, a whistle and a tambourine played; finally, the performer disappears, 
and immediately shows himself in another place. 

There seems no reason to suppose that conjuring entertainments of a high 
order, and conducted in a legitimate manner will ever lose their popularity. 
Regarded with reverence and awe in the early ages of the world, as a being 









































invested with supernatural power, and with fear and horror in after centuries 
as a wretch who had made a compact with Satan, it is only in comparatively 
recent times that the conjuror has taken his legitimate place as an entertainer 
He is no longer exposed to the risk of being imprisoned as an impostor and 
a vagrant, as Katterfelto was at Shrewsbury; and it is only in places remote 
from the centres of intelligence, and among the most ignorant of the people, 
that he is in any danger of such ludicrous, and yet unpleasant, adventures as 
befel Anderson on more than one occasion. And the more the progress of 
education and the development of the intellect enable all classes of the 
people to regard him in his legitimate character, the less tolerant will his 
auditors become of imposture, and the more will his ingenuity be tasked in 
the production of mysteries involving the application of the resources of 
physical and mechanical science. 


Future generations may continue to applaud the evolution of a globe of gold 
fish from a yard of black cloth, or the development of a geranium from a pot 
of earth under a hat; but the highest honours of the profession will be 
awarded to those who produce, in the best manner, illusions such as 
Silvester's ghost and Stodare's sphinx, or such marvellous examples of 
constructive ingenuity and skill as the automata exhibited by Jean Robert- 
Houdin and John Nevil Maskelyne. 


End of Thomas Frost's Lives of Conjurors 
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Preface 

In producing the third edition of THE MAGICIAN'S HANDBOOK for the 

use of students in the black art, the publishers desire to place on record the 
appreciation with which the previous editions have been received by magicians 
of all grades in all parts of the world. 

This manual is now looked upon as a standard work, and is an absolute 
necessity as a referendum for entertainers, either amateur or professional. 

The demand for this work is now larger than ever, showing the increasing 
popularity of legerdemain as a source of amusement and entertainment. 

The present edition will be found in all respects up to the standard of its 
predecessors. The various tricks being carefully explained, and every point 
made as clear as possible to enable the most inexperienced amateur to attain a 
certain proficiency as a magician. 

London, 1904. 
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Chapter I: The Art of Juggling 

As a pretty and fascinating entertainment, juggling will doubtless always 

remain one of the most appreciated; therefore, I propose to describe in this 
chapter, a series of experiments that may be learned with comparative ease by 
almost anyone. A proper selection made from the number of feats of dexterity 
combined with innocent trickery that are explained in this chapter, should 
prove ample in quality and quantity for any ordinary juggling performance. 
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The Balanced Coins 

The effect of this feat is certainly puzzling, although no particular dexterity 
is required for its successful execution. Three pennies are borrowed from any 
members of the audience and laid upon the palm of the hand, which is 
immediately raised to the position indicated in the drawing. 

To accomplish this apparently delicate feat of 
balancing, a small accessory in the shape of a thin 
strip of wood is made use of. The strip should be 
about three and five-eighths inches long, or in other 
words, just a fraction longer than the combined 
diameter of the three coins, and about three-sixteenths 
of an inch wide. 

Before commencing the trick, the strip of wood must 
be concealed in the right hand, between the thumb and 
first joint of the middle finger, while the coins are 
borrowed and received in the left. 

The performer must now transfer the coins from the 
left hand to the right, and must place them over the 
strip of wood so that they effectually hide it from view. The three borrowed 
coin can now be exhibited lying upon the palm of the hand without any danger 
of the secret being discovered. Now grasp each end of the wooden bar between 
the thumb and middle finger, at the same time gripping the top and bottom coin 
moderately tightly; and it will be found that the hand can be raised 
perpendicularly until the actual borrowed coins appear as in the illustration, the 
wooden strip at the back being indicated by dotted lines. 

To conclude the experiment, lay the coins back on the right palm, and then 
carelessly throw them from there to the left hand which returns them to the 
lenders. The strip of wood is of course retained, palmed in the-right hand, 
which makes away with the accessory as the left hand is handing the coins 
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A Marvellous Egg Balance 


An EGG is handed round for examination, and 

also an ordinary straw, the same kind is used for 
imbibing cider. Both are found to be utterly 
devoid of preparation, yet the performer 
manages to balance the egg upon the straw, as in 
our drawing. The secret of the trick lies in a thin 
metal egg cup, made to fit the egg used exactly, 
which it must be painted to resemble. It must 
also be provided with a short pin, fixed on to the 
end, which the illustration describes. The pin 
must be just thick enough to fit inside the straw, 
and this is the method of presenting the trick. 
Pass the egg and straw round, meanwhile secure 
prepared cup, which must be secretly fitted to 
the egg when receiving it back. Now take the 
straw, and balance the egg upon it (really fit the 
projecting peg into the hollow straw). To 
conclude, remove egg and cup together, and lay them both upon your table; 
then, if necessary, you can pass the straw round again. 
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The Centre of Gravity 




of place in this 
chapter. 


A FEW 

words in 
reference to 
that peculiar 
force which 
interferes more 
with jugglers 
than any other 
entertainer, 
may not be out 


Jugglers are all aware that an extraordinary amount of care and judgment must 
always be exercised in finding the exact centre of gravity in all the apparatus 
used for balancing feats. 

One of the most curious exhibitions of this force can be obtained by placing 
two billiard cues upon the table and then laying a ball upon the tip ends of 
them, as in No. 1. The butt ends should be spread apart slightly, and then, 
without touching, the ball will roll up the cues. 

This peculiar trick is explained in No. 2, which is drawn in section, showing 
that the centre of gravity, a, is higher at A than at B, which represents the butt 
end of the cues; consequently the ball will apparently roll up the cues, although 
really it rolls down. 





















As another example, a pretty little 
interlude can be worked with a 
cigar that you have just accepted 
from a friend. 

You pull out your knife to nip off 
the end, but before doing so, ask 
him if he has ever seen a cigar 
balanced upon anyone's finger. He 
is sure to say No; so then fix the 
point of the blade into the cigar, at an angle which allows the handle to act as a 
balance, and then place the cigar tip on your finger, as in the drawing. No 
dexterity is required to balance the cigar in this position because the knife acts 
as a balancing weight, and so prevents the cigar from falling off. 
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Stick Breaking 

SCIENTIFIC experiments often suggest ideas that by a little ingenuity can be 

worked up into first-class juggling tricks. For instance, that force known as the 
centre of percussion undoubtedly suggested the silk-cutting feat, wherein a 
handkerchief floating in the air is divided in half by a sharp-bladed sword. The 
following effect, which is certainly more startling, is based upon the same 
principle :- 

A broomstick of medium thickness 
is rested upon the edges of two 
tumblers filled to the brim with 
water. The tumblers are stood upon 
two chairs, and then the performer, 
with any ordinary sword, strikes the 
broomstick exactly in the centre. 
The stick is immediately severed in 
half, without either cracking the 
glasses or spilling a single drop of 
water. Owing to its simplicity and 
its startling nature, this experiment 
is particularly recommended. 

Other similar tricks or feats of dexterity, based upon the same principle, can be 
worked in place of the illustrated experiment, if desired. Two assistants 
smoking cigars are asked to kneel down opposite each other, while the 
performer pins the two ends of a strip of paper, 30 inches long by an inch wide, 
together; this strip is hung on to one of the cigars, and a similar piece of paper 
is placed on the other "smoke," and a wooden stick suspended between the two 
strips, with the ends just resting in the paper loops, the same as upon the edges 
of the two glasses. 

Now by hitting the suspended stick fairly in the centre with another broom 
handle or similar weapon, the stick will break in half without tearing the paper 













strips or without causing any inconvenience to the assistants. 

It is advisable to let the assistants use wooden cigar-holders about 4 inches long 
when performing this experiment, and the loops should be placed about 8 
inches from their mouths. 

Yet another method—that can hardly be believed unless the experiment is tried— 
is to construct two paper strips, same as for the previous method, which are laid 
upon the edges of two sharp razors, and a stick suspended as in the preceding 
effects. An assistant holds one razor in each hand, while the performer smashes 
the stick without injuring the paper loops in the least. 
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Remarkable Swordsmanship 

To CARRY out this sensational experiment successfully, two good and 
sound potatoes must be prepared by inserting a needle right through each one. 
These are placed among several others which are piled on a plate, and an 
ordinary sharp-bladed sword is proved to be in good condition by slicing some 
of the potatoes in half and by cutting pieces of paper. 

An assistant is now introduced, and one of the prepared potatoes is laid on his 
hand; but as it apparently does not lie to suit the performer, he slices off one 
side of it, being careful to cut away the side under needle as closely as possible; 
the potato is then laid upon the assistant's hand again. After a few flourishes 
with the sword, the performer cuts through the potato, dividing it fairly in half. 
In striking the potato with the sword, always make sure that the blade will 
come exactly crosswise on the needle; consequently, when the sword reaches 
the needle it can penetrate no farther, and the brittle nature of the potato will 
cause it to fall apart. 

The second 
potato is 
then cut in 
the same 
manner, 
only this 
time it is laid 
upon the 
assistant's 

neck. 

An apparently convincing test of the genuineness of the feat is obtained by 
laying a piece of note-paper between the flesh of the assistant's neck and the 
potato. When the cut has been made, the paper can be exhibited showing that 
there is an impression of a cut upon it, which you are careful to assure the 
audience was made by the blade of the sword. In reality it was simply caused 









by the needle, which is pressed downward on to the paper on being struck by 
the sword. 

Another variation is to place a silk handkerchief over the potato, and cut it right 
in half without damaging the handkerchief at all. 
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Balancing Billiard Ball and Cue 

As WILL be seen from the illustration, this is one of the prettiest, and 

apparently one of the most difficult feats of balancing extant, but allow me to 
explain how this marvellous trick may be accomplished. 
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First, have a wooden cue slightly hollowed out at 
each end to correspond with the shape of the balls 
used—round wooden balls are to be preferred; one 
of them must be loaded upon the same principle as 
"the bottle that will not lie down," and with which 
all my readers are doubtless acquainted. After 
being loaded, the ball should be enamelled white 
so as to exactly resemble the other two, which are 
unprepared. By experiment it will be found 
possible to balance the loaded ball on top of either 
of the others, because the centre of gravity being 
so low causes it to cling, as it were, to the point 
upon which it rests. 
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To present the trick, hold an ordinary wine glass 
between the teeth and place one of the unprepared 
balls inside the mouth of glass, then take the cue 
tip downwards and balance the other ball on the 
butt end. This is simplicity itself, owing to the 
hollow cup arrangement which just fits the ball. 
Lastly, take the loaded ball and balance that on top 
of the one already on cue, and steadily raise it up, 
and place the tip end on to the ball resting in wine 
glass, where, if balanced steadily, the whole lot 
will remain as long as desired. 


This trick will be rather difficult to thoroughly master, but the result will more 
than repay for any time expended in its study. 

















While the method of working the above feat is certainly the most genuine, 
there are other ways which are easier and consequently may be preferred by 
some of our readers. 

The effect may be produced with tennis balls if the one that is going to rest on 
the top is faked in the proper manner. To do this, the ball must be slit open, and 
a small piece of lead should be fixed on some portion of the interior. The slit 
must either be sewn up, or repaired with rubber solution, and then the ball must 
be placed in front of a fire for half an hour, when it will be found to become 
fully inflated and as useful as ever. Now the trick can be worked as described 
with the solid balls, only by using tennis balls the result is more easy to 
accomplish, because of the nap on them. 

One other method which is very simple, is to have the balls made of wood or 
ivory, and the top one countersunk to allow it to rest securely on the ball 
underneath it. 

Of course, in any case all three balls should be juggled with prior to performing 
the trick, and a few unsuccessful attempts should be made to balance them 
before it is accomplished; because with an effect so marvellous as the one 
explained, a little judicious acting always adds to the appearance, and tends to 
swell the applause when at last the performer is successful. 
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Egg Spinning Extraordinary 



JUGGLING with eggs is always popular, especially that of spinning them 
upon either end on a japanned crumb tray, turned upside down. This can only 
be accomplished if the egg is boiled hard before the experiment is attempted; in 
this condition it is spun round on the tray, and if the tray is kept gently moving 
in a small circle, in the opposite direction to that in which the egg is revolving, 
the latter will continue to spin as long as desired. 
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Blindfold Jugglery 



After performing a number of difficult and 

dexterous experiments, many jugglers create a 
great impression by thoroughly blind-folding 
themselves, and then manipulating knives, balls, 
and any of the usual implements in the ordinary 
manner. 


faked) does not in any way 


To the uninitiated the performance is really 
marvellous, but to the juggler it is no more difficult 
than his other tricks, because the blindfold (being 
obstruct his vision. 


The ingenious manner in which this exhibition of being blindfolded is made 
simply a farce, looks straightforward enough to convince most people that it is 
quite impossible for the juggler to see. An assistant binds a large handkerchief 
tightly over the performer's eyes, and then, as an additional security, a hood of 
sacking material is placed over his head and shoulders. This hood should be 
enough to exclude all light from the eyes, apart from the handkerchief, but yet 
the juggler can execute all his usual feats, although apparently so heavily 
handicapped. 

































& 


The explanation is very 
simple: the bag or hood 
is made out of an 
ordinary sack, with two 
holes cut for the arms, 
and some few threads are 
pulled out of the part that 
will come in front of the 
juggler's eyes when the 
bag is over his head, thus 
allowing him to see 
between the remaining 
threads as though looking 
through a coarse screen. 

When the bag is being 
placed over his head, the 
assistant who is 
performing the operation 
of fixing it manages to 
push the handkerchief up 

from the eyes to the juggler's forehead, thus allowing him to see through the 
open mesh of the hood. In removing the bag after the feat has been performed, 
no difficulty will be found in pulling the handkerchief down again over the 
eyes. 

In our illustration the blindfolded juggler is seen to be manipulating three 
lighted torches, and perhaps it would be interesting to explain their 
construction. They are 18 inches long, and made of the most non-inflammable 
wood obtainable. The heaviest end should be wrapped round with cloth, which 
must be tightly fixed to the wood by being bound with wire. The lighter ends 
should be painted white, so as to be easily distinguished, and the other cloth- 
covered ends must be dipped in gasoline, which, when lighted, gives off a 
bright flame. 



To gain an additional effect, the stage should be darkened while the throwing 
of the lighted torches is being performed. 
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The Spinning Hat 



ThIS is a very pretty feat of genuine 
dexterity, that can be accomplished by 
almost anyone who will give it a little 
practice, when once they become 
acquainted with the correct idea. Obtain 
a round hat made of soft felt, such as is 
worn by the majority of coon singers, 
and a very flexible cane about a quarter 
of an inch thick. Hold the cane by its 
extreme end, with its other inside the 
crown of the hat; spin same in the air 
with an upward jerk, and as it descends 
catch its rim upon the cane as in our 
drawing. The cane must now describe circles, which the dotted lines in the 
illustration explain. By experiment and a fair amount of practice, this will be 
found comparatively easy and extremely pretty. When once the hat can be spun 
successfully, many variations can be introduced, such as placing the stick under 
your leg, round your back, etc., with the hat still revolving. These and other 
effects are accomplished by throwing the hat (still spinning) into the air, and 
then placing the cane into the desired position in time to catch the felt headgear 
in its descent. 
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Ball Spinning 



ThERE is no trickery in this. The only thing you have 
to do is to obtain a moderately heavy and perfectly 
round ball about the size of a football, and start it 
spinning on the tip of the first finger, as in the 
illustration; then describe a circle of about 3 inches, and 
it will spin for any length of time. The same trick can 
be performed by using a stick instead of finger, the 
execution being exactly the same as above. 
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An Egg and Stick Balance 


Obtain a round walking stick about three feet long by an inch thick, and 

have it grooved all along with a quarter-inch groove that should be about one- 
eighth of an inch deep. 

The stick should then be enamelled black all over, and it will look quite an 
ordinary cane. 


When presenting the feat, 
always take care to wipe 



the stick with a cloth, just 
to negative the idea of any 
sticky substance, and then 
lay a ball, an orange, or an 
egg in the groove, and you 
will be able to cause it to 
run either backwards or 


forwards. 


It is advisable to use eggs for this trick, as their uneven evolutions cause much 
merriment; and it is also as well to make one or two failures before being 
successful, as the audience will then think the feat is genuine. 
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The Sword and Coin 

The only apparatus required for this effect is an ordinary straight-bladed 
sword and a round metal disc, a little larger than a halfpenny. The disc should 
be an eighth of an inch thick, and the edge must be grooved to fit the edge of 
the sword. 

Before presenting the trick, smear one side of the disc with beeswax or soap, 
and lay it upon your table alongside the sword, so that when picking up the 
latter you can secure the disc unseen and conceal it in the left hand. 

Advance to the audience and offer the sword for examination; borrow a coin 
(halfcrown for preference) and lay it in the left half on top of the disc, to which 
the wax will cause it to adhere. 



Now exhibit the coin (the disc of course being unseen, as it is on the back of 
the halfcrown) and place it on the blade of the sword in such a manner that the 
grooved disk is fitted into the edge of the blade. When this has been done, it 
will be found to be an easy matter to make the coin run up and down the blade 
as though it were balanced right on the edge; the motion being imparted by 
tilting the sword in the desired direction. To conclude the experiment, run the 
coin swiftly from handle to point, making an upward jerk as it leaves the end 
which will spin the coin in the air. Then catch it as it descends, slide off the 
disc, and hand the coin back to the lender. 
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The Whirling Hoop and Glass of Water 



The juggler, in our next illustration, is seen 
whirling a glass full of water, standing upon the 
rim of a hoop, over his head and round his body. 


The hoop is provided with a small cup 
arrangement that holds the glass firmly. The glass, 
which is unprepared, is filled with water and then 
placed securely upon the hoop as described. 

Owing to that power which drives a revolving 
body from a centre, known as centrifugal force, 
the hoop can now be swung round without fear of 
spilling the water, which, although at times is 
hanging in a perpendicular line with the earth, the centrifugal force binds it 
firmly to the interior of the circle round which it revolves. 
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The Spinning Handkerchief 


The method of causing this pretty effect is to affix to the end of your stick 
(which should be about two feet six inches long) a stout needle point; this must 
be very securely fixed with the point projecting about a quarter of an inch; 
borrow a gentleman's large linen handkerchief, and while holding it in the left 
hand let the top of your stick rest on it and push the point through the material 
at about three inches from one corner. Now keep on describing a wide circle 
with stick pointing upwards, and the handkerchief will spread itself out flat as 
in the illustration. It can be thrown upward off stick and then caught again, still 
spinning, if desired. It is best to conclude by throwing the handkerchief into the 
air and catching it in the left hand; you can then lay down the stick and hand 
the owner of the handkerchief his property. 



When describing the circles, do so without 
moving the arm, using only the wrist as far 
as possible; this causes the handkerchief to 
lie quite flat in the air. 

The above trick has lately been improved by 
having a stick which you can hand round for 
examination before and after the experiment. 
This is done by having a cap of metal with a 
point soldered on to the end, made to fit over 
the top of the stick; both are enamelled black, 
and therefore it is impossible to detect any 
addition when it is put on the end after the 
audience have thoroughly satisfied 
themselves that the stick is quite innocent of any fake. It is best to conceal cap 
in left hand, and when receiving back stick, stand with it resting in the hand 
containing cap, and while asking for a handkerchief, plenty of opportunities 
will be forthcoming to enable you to securely prepare the stick for the trick, 
which is proceeded with as before described. It will be apparent that should it 
be necessary to hand stick round after the trick, all you have to do is to remove 
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The Travelling Billiard Balls 

ThIS experiment can be accomplished with a fair amount of practice. One 
cue is laid upon the table and a ball stood upon it; upon this first ball the 
second one is placed, and then the other cue is rested on top of both balls. In 
this condition, by picking up both cues, the balls will remain stationary, as in 
illustration. By gently altering the position of the cues, both balls can be made 
to run backwards and forward without over-balancing. This is because one ball 
revolves forward and the other revolves in the opposite direction, as is 
explained by the little arrow upon either side of the balls. 



This genuine experiment has been cleverly burlesqued by causing both balls to 
be attached to the topmost cue. The underneath one is then removed, and the 
trick, as it were, shown up; this generally occasions a hearty laugh. 

Another method of working this feat is to have the two billiard cues grooved in 
the same way as described for the egg balancing experiment; and then of 
course the trick is very easy, because the balls cannot very well fall out of the 
two grooves. 
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Novel Hat Manipulation 



practicable. 


New and amusing effects undoubtedly 


brighten the whole entertainment, and for 
that reason they are always being sought 
after by the enterprising juggler. It seems 
rather strange that hat manipulators have 
not adorned their craft with many novel 
ideas or amusing wheezes, and for that 
reason I am taking this opportunity of 
describing a few hat fakes that I have 
arranged, and found to be thoroughly 


Probably most of my readers are possessed of an ordinary clown's hat made of 
felt, which they use in their show. Now this can be easily converted into a 
headgear that will allow of an increased number of variations being executed. 

First, procure a metal ring about four inches in diameter, and insert this into the 
interior of the hat, pushing it toward the point until the slope of the sides 
prevents the ring from going any further. Then the ring should be firmly fixed 
in this position, by sewing it to the felt with a needle and cotton. Now by 
pushing the top point downwards through the ring, it will form a kind of cup, in 
which balls and similar objects can be easily caught. 

This idea would no doubt form a welcome addition to the billiard-ball pockets 
belted round a performer's waist; but probably my readers will be able to use 
the hat in a variety of different manners. 

Of course, the crown or point can quite easily be pushed back into its ordinary 
position when the cup is not in use. 













The next hat is constructed 
upon an entirely different 
principle, and has a very 
amusing effect. For instance, 
supposing that the hat is upon 
your head, and you are 
manipulating some tennis 
balls. Suddenly you throw one 
ball high in the air, and when 
it descends, it is seen to pass 
completely through the crown 
of the hat, emerging through a 
little door in the front, and dropping into your hands; thus enabling you to 
continue the manipulation. 

The construction of this hat is extremely simple, and an ordinary chapeau can 
easily have the required preparation made to it inside of half an hour. The 
crown is literally cut right out, and an opening two or three inches larger than 
the size of the ball is removed from the front of the hat. This trap or door is 
then refixed by a limp outside joint, made out of the silk taken off the crown, 
and another joint of elastic is glued on to the inside, so that directly the door 
has been opened, it will close by itself, the elastic of course drawing the trap 
back to its proper place. Inside the hat, a piece of dark-coloured cloth should be 
fixed in a slanting direction from back to front; commencing two inches below 
the top edge of the trap, as explained in the illustration. 

Now everything should be apparent; the ball is thrown into the air, and in its 
descent is caught inside the hat; and as it falls upon the cloth, the ball will not 
rebound, but will roll on to the trap, which it will easily open, drop out, the trap 
reclosing of its own accord. 
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A Complicated Balance 

The effect of this experiment is to balance a playing card upon a walking 
stick, another stick on the card, and a basin upon the top of the stick, and then 
to cause the whole lot to revolve. As everything used in the trick is faked, 
perhaps it will be as well to give each piece of apparatus a thorough 
explanation. 


The playing card is one of the most 
important accessories, and this is 
made of tin, so as to be quite firm, 
with a steel pin running diagonally 
from one corner to another, and 
projecting a quarter of an inch at 
each end. An ordinary playing card 
is split in two, and the front pasted 
on one side and the back on the 
other side of the piece of tin, to 
which the projecting steel pin has 
already been attached. This then 
resembles an ordinary playing card, 
and the two projecting steel points 
are quite invisible a few paces 
away. One other detail that must not be forgotten, is to fix a little tiny circular 
metal disc on to one of the corners of the metal card, at the point where the 
steel pin joins the tin plate; the reason for this will be perfectly obvious in a 
few moments. 

The stick that the performer holds in his hand is prepared by having a pin-hole 
made about six inches from the end, just large enough to admit the pin of the 
card; while the second stick, upon which the basin spins, is rounded at one end 
and provided with a pin-hole in the other, which is also grooved sufficiently to 
allow it to grip the corner of metal card. The illustration should make 
everything clear. 













The basin can be made of tin or wood, enamelled to resemble china, the bottom 
being shaped like a tent, so that there need be no fear of it working off the top 
of the stick. 

Present the trick in the following manner:-First take hold of the stick upon 
which the basin is to spin, and throw the basin into the air, catching it upon the 
rounded end of the stick, which must then commence describing circles until 
the basin has centred itself and is spinning steadily; hold this in the left hand, 
and take the other stick in the same hand also, maintaining it in a horizontal 
position. Then take the prepared playing card, and after a little pretended 
difficulty, apparently balance it upon the stick. This is accomplished by fitting 
the projecting pin in the hole made in the stick for that purpose taking care that 
you put that end downwards which is provided with the disc; the object of the 
disc being to allow the card to revolve smoothly without tearing the wood. 

Now lift the stick and basin, and fix it on to the top of the card-being very 
careful to fix it so that the groove grips the card tightly, and that the pin fits 
into the hole made for it in the centre of the groove. 

The whole lot will now balance steadily if a little skill is expended; but to make 
the trick even more effective, just twist the card round once in the same 
direction in which the basin is moving, and when it once gets started it will 
revolve with rapidity for some considerable time, making an exceedingly pretty 
feat, that is apparently the outcome of marvellous dexterity. 
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The Card, Candlestick and Cigar Balance 



this effect somewhat resembles the 



preceding experiment, it may be preferred by some 
on account of its more clever appearance. The feat is 
to balance a card on a cigar, a stick: on the card, and 
a candle upon the stick; and, as a finale, to cause the 
whole to revolve whilst enjoying a smoke. 



The card and stick are exactly the same as those used 
for the preceding effect; the cigar is made of metal 
tubing, and made to resemble a cigar by being tightly 
bound round with pieces of paper and properly 
painted. This imitation cigar is provided with a 
socket for receiving the pin of the card, about three- 
quarters of an inch from the end. The candlestick has 




a bottom shaped in the same manner as juggling basin, and the candle 
protruding from the nozzle is really spirit lamp made of tin, enamelled white to 
resemble a genuine piece of candle, the wick being a thread of wool. 

To present the trick, the cigar should be loaded with a little tobacco in the end, 
lighted, and placed between the teeth, with the socket side uppermost. The 
candle wick should also be ignited at the same time, and the candlestick spun 
upon the wooden stick. The prepared card should then be picked up off the 
table, and the pin placed into the socket in cigar, and then the stick fixed on to 
the card. The properties will then appear as in the drawing, and by giving the 
card a turn, the whole lot will revolve. 

This is an exceedingly pretty feat, and should find a place in many 
programmes. 
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New Miscellaneous Magical Effects 

• New Colour Changes 

• The Great Slate and Photograph Trick 

• New Handkerchief Sleights 

• New Coin Catching 

• The Latest Cigarette Vanish 

• The Enchanted Flag and Ring 

• Ventriloquism 

• The New Billiard Ball Production 

• The Chinese Bat 

• New Vanishes 

• The Balanced Handkerchief 

• The Cross of the Orient 

• Sword Swallowing 

• Sleights with Match Boxes 

• New Billiard-Ball Moves 

• Mahatma’s Torn Corner Card Trick 

• "Watch It" 

• Novel Billiard Ball Manipulation 

• The Mystic Afghan Bands 

• A New Watch Trick 

• Trooping the Colours 
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New Colour Changes 



this heading I propose describing a few new methods of executing 


this popular mysterious transformation, in a manner that tends to make the 
sleight even more deceptive than formerly. 


First Method 


Hold the pack face upwards in left hand, show the right quite empty, and then 
take the cards from the left hand (as shown in the illustration), and show the 
empty hand, back and front. The pack will be gripped between the thumb and 


the bent fingers of the right hand 
and held in a horizontal position. 
The left hand should now remove 
the pack, by sliding or dragging 
the cards away, and all the cards 
except the back one nearest the 
thumb will be removed. That card 



at the back of the pack will naturally be slipped between the root of the thumb 
and first finger, and as the pack is dragged away, the fingers of the right hand 
should be straightened out to cover the thumb-palmed card, which is now 
placed on to the face of the pack as the fingers are passed over it, for the 
ostensible purpose of rubbing a few additional spots on to its face. 

Second Method 

In this manner of accomplishing the transformation, the pack should be held in 
the left hand horizontally, the cards being gripped between the thumb on one of 
the narrow sides and the second, third, and fourth fingers on the other, while 
the index finger is kept upon the back of the pack, out of sight. 















The right hand now simply passes over 
the pack for a second, and under cover 
of this movement, the first finger of 
the left hand pushes the back card 
forward, it being received by the 
fingers of the right hand, as is 
explained in the illustration; and as 
soon as the two ends are free, the hand 
is brought back again, depositing on 
the face of the pack the card that was 
previously in the rear. 

As the process of bringing the right hand back across the pack in order to effect 
the change is being accomplished, the thumb should be passed over the back of 
the pack, and the next rear card extracted by use of the thumb palm (see next 
drawing). Thus the one movement enables one change to be made entirely, 
while another card is palmed in readiness to be placed over the face of the other 
one at the desired moment in order to effect another transformation. 

Third Method 

The change by using the method I am about to describe is quite inexplicable, 
and by far the most deceptive that has come under my notice. For the 




knowledge of the movement I 
am indebted to my friend Mr. 
Harry Houdini, the celebrated 
"king of handcuffs," who is an 
extremely clever card 
manipulator. 

First hold the pack horizontally 
in the left hand, face outwards. 
Now with the two middle fingers 
of the right hand push up the 
bottom card until it projects 
about half an inch above the rest 
of the pack, at the same time 
calling attention to its suit and 
value. This gives a sort of 
excuse for pushing the card 
upwards. In pulling the right 
hand slightly backwards, the 
lower part of the palm (which 
should be moistened before the 
experiment is attempted) catches 
the second card and drags it 
downwards until the top end of 
this card passes the bottom end 
of the one which the audience 
can see. Now by pushing this palmed card over the face of the bottom one, at 
the same time forcing the card to which attention was drawn, down flush with 
the rest of the pack by using the forefinger of the left hand (as the drawing 
explains), the transformation will be accomplished. 

By performing this trick before mirror, readers will soon see the beauty of the 
effect, which can be worked very rapidly after a little practice. 

Fourth Method 

Here we have an entirely new method of accomplishing the change with one 
hand, hold the pack face downwards, and secretly turn over the bottom card, so 
that it is face to face with the one next to it. Now the pack should be held 
perpendicularly with the backs toward the audience, in such a manner as to 
prevent them from discovering the fact that the bottom card is turned round. 

Cut the pack into about half and remove the upper portion and turning that 
round so that the audience can see the face of the bottom card, place the upper 







portion behind the lower half, in such a manner that a trifle more than half of 
the face of what was previously the bottom card of the upper portion is visible. 
Draw attention to the suit and value of this particular card, and then turn the 
hand round to slowly the face of the one upon the bottom of the other pack. 

During the process of 
turning the cards round, the 
first finger of the left hand 
pushes the reversed card 
downwards (as shown in the 
accompanying illustrations) 
until it is level with the 
lower half of the pack. This movement, which is performed as rapidly as 
possible, is masked by the turn over of the hand, and it serves the purpose of 
changing the card to which the audience's attention is directed; and it also 
shows the bottom card of what is now the upper half of the pack. 

The bottom card is now commanded to change, and of course, when the hand is 
turned round it is seen to have done so. Not content with making use of his 
authority once, the magician orders the card upon the other side-namely, the 
bottom card of the upper half-to also change. This it does; and it will now be 
obvious to the reader that this effect is obtained by simply pushing down the 
card which is supposed to change to the level of the bottom half of the pack 
under cover of the turning movement. 
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The Great Slate and Photograph Trick 

The effect of this experiment is nothing short of marvellous. An ordinary 
slate is handed round for examination, and guaranteed by the audience to be 
quite unprepared. The performer takes six plain cards, and asks the audience to 
name any celebrated persons aloud; they do so, and the names are written 
down, one on each card. The audience are now asked to select one of the six 
cards, and to note the name of the selected person, and then to seal the card up 
in an envelope which is handed to some other party to hold during the trick. An 
assistant is now procured, and he is asked to wipe the examined slate with a 
wet rag to prove the absence of any chemical preparation, and then it is 
wrapped in a sheet of white paper and the assistant told to sit on it. 

After a short speech, in which the performer points out the utter impossibility 
of any deception, the party who sealed the card in the envelope is asked to say 
what name was written upon the card, which, we will suppose, was "The 
King." A pistol is fired, and the party holding the envelope told to open same, 
and in place of the card he finds a genuine photograph of the selected celebrity. 
Then the assistant is ordered to get off the slate and see what is written upon it, 
and it will be found that the spirits have scribbled the autograph of that party 
whose photo so mysteriously appeared. 

Like every good illusion, the secret is comparatively simple, and it is worked in 
the following manner:-The slate is unprepared, but the paper in which it is 
wrapped is not quite so innocent; prior to commencing the performance, the 
name of some celebrity must be written backwards in white chalk on the paper. 
Now, when the slate has been examined and washed, it will remain damp, and 
so that it may not injure the assistant's trousers, you very considerately wrap it 
in the piece of paper that has been laying on the back of a chair Care should be 
taken to place the slate with the writing side uppermost, so that the weight of a 
person sitting upon it causes the chalk to come off, or be transferred on to the 
damp slats. 

The secret of having the correct name selected, is to write down yourself on 










each of the six cards, the same name as you have written upon the slate, the 
audience being led to imagine that you are really writing down the names they 
call out. Should you have any doubts that your particular selection will not be 
numbered among those selected by the audience, it is advisable to instruct 
someone in front to call out the required name at about the fourth selection; 
but, person-ally, I find that it is nearly always possible to judge who will be 
selected, and therefore the use of a confederate is unnecessary. 

When you have the same names on all the cards, they should he shuffled and 
someone requested to select any one of them. This chosen card must be sealed 
in an envelope by one of the audience, but in the act of handing it to someone 
else to hold during the trick, it must be adroitly changed for a duplicate 
containing a photograph of the selected person. 

Now everything should be clear, and the applause that will greet the 
experiment, can only be limited by the performer's abilities in working up the 
effect. 
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New Handkerchief Sleights 

The fascination of the back palming craze having become so great among 
prestidigitateurs of the present day, who try to vanish everything by this 
extremely popular sleight, will probably cause magicians to welcome an 
arrangement by which they can back palm ordinary silk handkerchiefs without 
recoursing to the use of a spider or any similar piece of mechanism. 



One method by which a handkerchief may be rendered 
reverse palmable (if I may use that expression) in to hold it by 
the centre, allowing the ends to hang downwards. It must then 
be rolled into as tight a ball as possible, rolling in the corners 
first. The centre will, of course, make a slight projection; but 
the handkerchief must be palmed in the ordinary manner, with 
the projection next to the palm. Now to reverse, or show the palm to the 
audience without exposing the handkerchief. Close the two middle fingers over 
the palmed hand, kerchief, and roll it to the base of the fingers; then grip the 
upper and lower portions of the ball between the first and fourth fingers, and 
bring it over the two middle ones, which are bent, and then straighten out, 
leaving the handkerchief firmly held upon the back of the hand. 


To show the back, the 
movements must be reversed; 
but should the silk be inclined to 
expand, a small rubber band 
may be found useful, if it is 
attached to the centre of the 
handkerchief and passed over 
the roll in order to hold it 
secure. 


TJ 


By far an easier and more effective method of executing the above sleight, and 
one which I have been using for some considerable time with good results, is 
worked in the following manner. 
















Roll a silk handkerchief up into a 
moderately tight ball, leaving 
only one end loose, which must 
be fastened down with adhesive 
paper or court plaister, preferably 
of a colour matching the silk, at 
about half an inch from the end 
(see first illustration). This should 
be palmed in the left hand, and 
while the right is being shown 
empty, the left must approach to 
point out that there is really nothing on the back or front. During this business 
the left hand passes behind the right, and leaves the handkerchief there, gripped 
by the projecting corner between the second and third fingers, as depicted in 
the second When in this position, the handkerchief can be produced in many 
different ways, probably the most effective being to strain the fingers 
sufficiently to break the strip of adhesive paper, and then, if the hand is jerked 
forward, the handkerchief will be rapidly thrown out, appearing as though just 
caught from the air at the tips of the fingers. 

Should a big show be desired, a large number of handkerchiefs can be caught 
in the same manner being first secretly secured in the left hand, and then loaded 
on to the back of the right, in the act of removing the handkerchief just caught, 
the third illustration explaining how this is done. 
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New Coin Catching 

ThIS novel effect will, I am sure, be appreciated by those who introduce that 
beautiful illusion known as the Miser's Dream. The trick consists in catching a 
few stray half-crowns from the air upon the brim of some borrowed hat. 

To work this experiment, a 
faked coin must be used. A 
half-crown will have to be 
hinged to a small black 
steel clip, which is of a size 
to fit moderately tightly 
over the brim of a hat. Now 
the secret should be 
apparent. A hat is 
borrowed, and the clip 
slipped over the brim in the 
act of returning to the 
stage. 

Because of the hinge the 
coin will lay down behind the brim, and the clip will not be noticed on account 
of its being the same colour as the hat, which must be held in the right hand, 
while the left secretly palms two or three coins from some convenient pocket. 

Now, if the hat is jerked sharply upward, the half-crown will suddenly appear 
upon the edge of the brim, from where it is apparently removed by the left 
hand. Instead of taking the faked coin away, one of the palmed half-crowns are 
produced, and the hinged piece of money pushed back behind the brim. 

This operation can be executed any number of times until the supply of palmed 
money is exhausted; the prepared coin can then be removed in such a manner 
that the finger and thumb hide the clip while it is being placed on to the table 
with the other half-crowns so mysteriously produced. The illustration will 
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The Latest Cigarette Vanish 



An EFFECTIVE impromptu 

trick of vanishing the cigar or 
cigarette that you are smoking 
may be welcome to my readers, 
and therefore I present the 
modus operandi. 


Hold the cigarette in a perfectly 
natural attitude between the 
first and second fingers of the 
right hand, with the lighted end 
pointing outwards, as in the 
first illustration. Now place the 
left hand covering the back of 
right, as if you were going to 
remove the cigarette; but under 
cover of this movement, the right hand fingers must be bent towards the palm, 
until the unlighted end of the smoke can be gripped by the base of the thumb 
(see second drawing). The fingers should then be straightened and opened out, 
leaving the cigarette thumb-palmed, while the left hand is carried away as if 
containing the weed, Which can be vanished and produced according to the 
performer's fancy. 
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The Enchanted Flag and Ring 

The effect of this pretty little illusion is as follows:-The performer borrows a 
wedding ring, and after it has been marked by some independent member of 
the audience, he asks a lady to hold it while he covers an empty glass tumbler 
with an ordinary handkerchief. Now the tumbler, still covered, is handed to the 
same lady, who in exchange gives the performer the wedding ring which she 
has been holding for him. This ring is wrapped in a piece of paper, which is 
then burnt in the flame of a candle, and the emblem of wedlock is seen to have 
mysteriously vanished. The performer now takes a small silk Union Jack, 
which he rolls in his hands and tosses into the air, when it is seen to have 
changed into a shower of confetti. 

The experiment is concluded by the magician requesting the lady to lift the 
cover of the tumbler, when to her and to everyone else's surprise it is seen to 
contain the Union Jack which changed to the confetti, and wrapped up in the 
flag is the identical wedding ring that the performer borrowed. 

The accessories necessary for producing the result just described are two 
tumblers exactly resembling each other, two small silk flags, and a little 
confetti. The magician's table must be provided with a servante, upon which is 
placed one of the glass tumblers. One flag is placed over this tumbler in such a 
manner that it forms a sort of bag, with the corners hanging over the side. The 
other flag should be laid on your table in full view, and the small packet of 
confetti concealed behind this. Now the performer steps forward, having a 
duplicate wedding ring palmed, and borrows a golden band from some lady, 
which, in the act of handing to an independent party to mark, is exchanged for 
the palmed one. While passing behind the table, the magician must secretly 
drop the borrowed ring into the bag formed by the silk flag on the servante, 
which will cause it to fall inside the tumbler, completely enclosing the ring. 
Under cover of wrapping up the empty tumbler on the table in a handkerchief, 
the glass must be exchanged for the one on the servante. This is handed to 
some spectator to hold, who takes it under the belief that it is quite empty. 










The presumably borrowed ring is now taken from the lady marking same, and 
wrapped in a piece of paper, in such a manner that the ring can be secretly 
removed after it has been apparently wrapped up securely. For this delusive 
wrap, it is best to make use of a piece of flash paper four inches square. Place 
the ring on the centre of paper, which must be folded over from the top edge 
down to within half an inch of the bottom, so that the ring is covered. Having 
done this, turn underneath from the left side of the paper about one inch, also 
executing the same operation with the right side. Then to complete the 
wrapping, fold underneath the paper from the bottom, making the crease as 
high as to where you first turned down the paper. 

To all outward appearances, the ring is securely wrapped in the paper, but in 
reality it is in a kind of pocket, out of which you can easily slip the ring when 
required. 

Having succeeded by this method in extracting the duplicate ring, place the 
paper near the flame of a candle, when it will immediately burn away with a 
flash, while the ring is being slipped into any convenient pocket. 

The silk flag is now taken, and at the same time the packet of confetti which 
was hidden beneath it secured. Proceed to work the flag up into a ball, which 
must then be palmed while you break the tissue paper enclosing the confetti 
and throw same into the air, allowing it to fall in a pretty shower, thus giving 
the performer time to make away with the flag. The trick is now concluded, 
and all the performer has to do is to work up the dramatic effect attendant upon 
the discovery of the genuine borrowed ring wrapped up in the flag inside what 
was supposed to be an empty glass. 
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Ventriloquism 

FEELING that this work would be very incomplete without a little 
consideration being given to the ever-popular art of ventriloquism, I have 
compiled the following article in the hope that the few hints and brief 
instructions given for acquiring the voices may prove useful to my aspiring 
readers. 

The real meaning of the word "Ventriloquism" conveys an incorrect idea of the 
art, as it is founded upon the notion that the ventriloquial voice proceeds from 
the stomach. As a matter of fact, the sources of such sounds are in the throat, 
but, although the throat is really the source from which the sounds proceed, 
undoubtedly the abdominal muscles greatly assist in forming and forcing out 
certain ventriloquial tones and sounds, 

Ventriloquism proper is the imitation of sounds as they appear from a distance, 
and is used by performers when holding a conversation with a man on the roof, 
or when causing a doll that has been put into a box to grumble at its 
surroundings. This branch of the art is known as "distant voice," or "voice 
throwing"—really no such phenomena exists, because to cause your voice to 
proceed from any quarter other than the throat would be an utter impossibility: 
the nearest approach to throwing the voice is produced by modifying the tones, 
in pitch and quality, so as to resemble the sounds as they would really strike the 
ear did they actually come from the positions indicated by the ventriloquist, 
and impressed upon the audience by his actions and tricks of manner which 
tend to lead their attention away from the performer, at the same time directing 
it to the place from which the voice is sup-posed to proceed. 

Some people maintain that ventriloquism is a gift. If so, it is a gift that can be 
acquired by anyone possessed of a normal amount of perseverance and fairly 
good vocal organs. 

These pages are too valuable to devote more space to a treatise on the reader to 
more lengthy works that will give him any further information that he requires. 










Many of the so-called guides are of little or no practical use, but to the earliest 
student I would recommend the books by Compton, Hardy, Ganthony, Russell, 
and especially a little work, entitled " The Practical Ventriloquist," by Fred 
Lockyear. 

The entertainments that are most appreciated by the average audiences of the 
present day, are not the distant-voice experiments that used to be the mainstay 
of the old-time professors, but the comic dialogue with dolls; and ventriloquists 
now-a-days will find that the people who visit places of amusement will more 
highly appreciate the man who is funny than the man who is clever. 

To carry on a dialogue with your figure then, is not really ventriloquism, 
because there are no distant-voice effects brought into play. This branch of the 
art is called "Colloquism," and means imitating the human voice, therefore 
what the so-called ventriloquists do, is to carry on a conversation with 
themselves, at the same time leading the audience to believe that it is the figure 
who is answering the questions and cracking the chestnuts which, if presented 
in the subject, therefore I must refer any other form, won't scarcely raise a 
smile. To produce a "colloquial" voice is an easy matter, but will require 
practice; this is best done in front of a mirror so that you can observe the lips, 
which should be nearly closed. Always assume a natural expression; 
commence to articulate by first repeating the alphabet right through—study to 
do this without disturbing the repose of the features. It is impossible to 
pronounce B, P, and M without a slight movement of the lips, so you must slur 
these letters and substitute those most resembling them in sound. For B, and 
words containing B, substitute V, such as ball—"vail," basket—"vasket," etc. P 
is very similar, and in its place must be used V or F. M, the third difficult letter 
must be pronounced "ng," such as "ngarval." When arranging your dialogue, 
try as far as possible to avoid using words with these difficult letters 
accentuated in them. After having repeated the alphabet until you can do so 
without any facial movement, commence practicing short sentences: practice 
them first of all by forcing the sound against the top of the teeth, keeping the 
tongue as low down as possible, then repeat the exercise again, this time raising 
the tongue a little and forcing the sound towards the back of the roof of the 
mouth. This will enable you to talk in two distinct tones of voice. When this is 
thoroughly mastered, the student may consider himself well on the way 
towards being what is technically styled a "colloquial" humorist. 

Having got so far, you will require a figure: of these there are several types, 
from the talking hand to the life-size moving automata. The first mentioned is 
perhaps the best for practice, as it is very easily constructed. It is generally a 
figure of an old lady, and to shape her up you must first paint your hand as in 
Fig. 1, using Indian ink for the eyes, and a little red paint on the top of the 



thumb and that part of hand immediately above it: this will form the mouth; the 
nose must be indicated by black lines, and a little redness at the uptilted end 
may not be considered out of place. 



Fig, X Pig, 3, 


Next, a mitten arrangement as in Fig. 2, must be procured, and then the hand is 
dressed up as it appears in Fig. 3. In capable hands this little figure can be 
made to produce a deal of fun; the thumb of course works up and down, and so 
causes the mouth to open and shut. Should the reader not care to soil his hand, 
a glove painted as described above can be worn with the same effect. 

Life-size and moving figures are of course a valuable acquisition to an 
entertainment, but these are so very expensive, and so difficult to carry with 
you, being very fragile, that they are not popular with the majority of 
ventriloquists. On the other hand, the ordinary knee figure is now getting a 
somewhat antiquated assistant; therefore allow me to suggest a few alterations 
and improvements that will enliven the entertainment apart from the dialogue. 

First obtain from a dealer what is known as a pneumatic head; this is not 
worked with the finger as in the ordinary head, but has an indict rubber tube 
fixed to the figure's mouth, the other end of tubs terminating in a ball, which, 
on being squeezed, causes the mouth to open and shut much more effectively 
than any other contrivance. Have the tube a good three feet long, so that, when 
attached to the figure, it can be passed round your back and placed in the 











































opposite side trousers pocket; it can then be squeezed either from the outside, 
or you can stand with hand in pocket and so operate. Pneumatic heads can be 
bought very cheaply. 

Now, in addition to the head, I would suggest that you leave the right-hand 
sleeve of figure empty, as by so doing you can thrust your own arm through it, 
allowing your hand to project naturally from the cuff. This enables you to 
cause the figure to perform a number of odd actions, such as raising his hat, 
curling moustache, and various other movements calculated to give rise to 
much hilarity, besides imparting to the automaton a more life-like movement 
than can be obtained through any mechanical agency, however cleverly it is 
constructed. 

The dialogue is naturally the most important part of a ventriloquist's 
entertainment, and care should be taken that it is always humorous. For an 
adult audience, smart jokes referring to political or any up-to-date subject, are 
always appreciated. To compose an original dialogue is necessarily a difficult 
undertaking, and a few hints as to the best way of arranging the "' patter " will 
not be out of place in this article. Take in the leading comic papers, carefully 
read the jokes, and should any strike you as being really witty and smart, make 
a note of them in a book which should be kept for that purpose; also jot down 
any funny anecdotes that always abound when in company. When you have a 
goodly selection of the best you can get, it will not be such a difficult problem 
to compose a funny dialogue. 

Do not arrange your "patter" so that you merely deliver one continual stream of 
jokes, or they will fall flat; but try and follow out some fixed idea, and by 
careful study and practice cause your figures to faithfully portray the 
individuals they are intended to represent. Always exaggerate any peculiarities 
that are supposed to exist in the subject imitated: that is to say, supposing your 
figure to be a policeman, come on the stage to the tune of the "Idler," and cause 
"Robert" to give off some lazy jokes. This style goes well, and should not be 
forgotten. 

I would advise all my readers to extemporize and take advantage of any 
passing incident amongst the audience to the utmost of their ability This is a 
very difficult art to acquire, but nothing shows off the performer's brilliancy so 
much as a witty retort to any of the remarks that are almost certain to be made 
at a performance by some persons whose sole aim seems to be to cause 
annoyance, or to spoil the show of " the man with the dolls." 
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The New Billiard Ball Production 

As A really startling and thoroughly graceful effect, this method of producing four billiard balls 

at the tips of the fingers cannot be over estimated. It is, without doubt, the prettiest billiard ball 
sleight ever invented, and therefore I trust that an explanation of the easiest method of performing 
it will prove interesting to my readers. 

The four balls are, in reality, three solid ones, and a half shell, which will exactly fit over and 
match each of the solid balls. 

The shell we will call A, and the genuine balls B, C, and D. Prepare by slipping B into A, which 
should then be placed, both together, in the left hand trousers pocket. C must be loaded under the 
waistcoat, and D concealed in the palm of the left hand. You are now ready to step on to the stage, 
and it will be found best to proceed in the following manner. Show both hands empty by making 
use of the change over palm, and then produce the ball D from behind the left knee. Apparently 
place it in the left hand, but really retain it in the right palm, and after vanishing it in the orthodox 
manner, produce the ball from the right hand trousers pocket. Offer to repeat the illusion in order 
that the audience may follow the movement, but after showing the left hand empty, apologise for 
deceiving them again, and produce A and B together from the left side trousers pocket. This will 
be taken for the ball D, that is still palmed in the right hand and the duplicate will have to be held 
as in the first illustration, between the thumb and first finger. 



The shell A is in front, covering the ball B, the two of course appearing as one. Draw attention to 
the fact that your hand contains but one ball, and then stretch out and secure another in between 
the index and middle finger. This second ball is the one B, and the method of producing it is as 
follows: Let the middle finger pass to the bottom of B, which should be gripped with a moderately 
tight pressure. Now raise the finger and the solid ball will be lifted out of the shell, the operation 











being shown in the second drawing, until it is brought right up to the position indicated in the third 
illustration. The ball D, which during this time has been palmed in the right hand, is now inserted 
into the shell from behind, under cover of the movement caused by taking B from between the 
fingers in order to show it solid. Thus it will be seen that when B is placed back between the first 
and second fingers, the shell will contain the ball D, while the right hand can be shown empty. 



In order to produce the third ball, a double movement is necessary. 
The ball B must be rolled up between the second and third fingers, 
and D produced between the first and second; this latter operation 
being the same as before; the fourth illustration depicting the 
appearance of the illusion in its present aspect. 


For obtaining possession of the fourth ball, I make use of a rather 
novel move that never fails to cause a good laugh. Placing the thumb behind, and the fingers round 
the centre ball, it is apparently removed in the right hand and placed into the performer's mouth, 
the shape being made by pushing the tongue into the cheek. Really, when the ball D is covered by 
the fingers, it is dropped down into the shell A, where it remains while the performer is apparently 
placing it into his mouth. The right hand is shown empty, and the protruding cheek gently touched 
with one of the fingers. The tongue is withdrawn, and at the same time the breath drawn in, which 
causes the performer's vest to become loosened, allowing the ball C, which it will be remembered 
was placed under the waistcoat before the commencement of the experiment, to fall from beneath 
it into the right hand which should be lowered to receive the same. 



The ball should be placed between the third and fourth fingers of the 
left hand and then D produced between the first and second, in a 
manner which, by now, the reader should be thoroughly familiar 
with. The display made by the four is shown in the fifth illustration, 
and to those performers who intend introducing the effect into their 
repertoire, I would say that they could not possibly make a better 
selection. 
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The Chinese Bat 

As A little pocket trick, or as an apparently impromptu experiment, the 
following is to be recommended on account of its simplicity and effect. 



Obtain a piece of wood about 1/4-inch thick, and trim it to the shape of a bat. 
Altogether this should be about 8 inches long. By looking at our illustration, 
the bat appears to be perforated with three holes, A, B, and C, but such is not 
the case; in reality only two holes go right through the wood, viz. B. and C; the 
other one, A, only goes half-way. Now turn the bat over to the other side, and 
we see that the holes are in a different position, that is, the first hole on the 
right corresponds with B on the opposite side. C is really the hole B as it 
appears if you turn the bat over; D only goes half-way through, and so is 
similar to A. Now I think all is clear, and you see that on either side there 
appear to be three holes running right through the bat, although no more than 
two are genuine. 

To perform this trick, hold the bat by the handle, and with that side uppermost 
containing the genuine hole at the top part of the bat. Take an ordinary safety 
match (first removing the phosphorous) and pass it through the first hole, 
which should be of sufficient size as to just admit one match. Now pass the 
match through the second or centre hole. After you have done this, remark "It 
does not make any difference which side the match is passed from." You then 
turn the bat over and pass the match through the lower or third hole. Now what 
you have really done was to pass it through the same hole again, because the 






























first and second holes on the other side, are on this side of the bat the second 
and third. You have, to all appearances, passed the match through three distinct 
holes, but in reality only two, the second one being used twice, once from 
either side. Place the match half-way in the lower hole, and allow it to remain 
there. State that by breathing on, or waving the bat in the air, the match will 
jump into the centre hole, and, sure enough, it has made its appearance in the 
second hole. This was accomplished by merely turning over the bat. Pull out 
the match completely, show or turn bat to the other side, place match half-way 
in centre hole, again reverse bat as you wave it in the air, and the match will 
have apparently jumped to the top or first hole. 

Perhaps the simplest way of perforating the holes in the bat, is to burn them out 
with a red-hot bodkin. 
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New Vanishes 

An ORDINARY glass tumbler is brought forward, handed for examination, 

and then filled to the brim with water. A handkerchief is placed over the 
tumbler, and, without approaching any stage furniture, or making any 
suspicious movement, the handkerchief is tossed into the air, and it is seen that 
the glass of water has vanished. Saying that you presume the audience saw you 
drop the glass into your inside breast pocket, you place your hand there and 
remove the tumbler, still brim full. Say that you will repeat the experiment, 
only this time without covering the glass, and in order to prove that everything 
is perfectly fair, pour some of the water out on to the floor. Now pull back your 
coat sleeves and stand the glass upon the palm of your right hand, count three, 
and apparently throw the glass to the audience, when it will disappear like a 
flash of lightning. 

The necessary apparatus for performing this startling illusion can be made by 
any magician with very little trouble. 

For the first effect an ordinary glass is used, and it is filled with water out of an 
opaque earthenware or china jug. This vessel must be lined with a light- 
coloured india-rubber, so that the lining forms a soft bag into which the glass 
will fit rather loosely, without coming in contact with the sides of the jug, 
which should contain only about enough water to fill the tumbler. 

When the glass has been examined and filled, it must be covered with a ringed 
handkerchief, the construction of which is no secret to my readers. Gripping 
the glass and ring through the outside of the covering, the magician, in order to 
place the empty jug upon the table, passes it rather closely beneath the bottom 
of tumbler. Being hidden by the handkerchief falling in front of the glass, the 
tumbler is dropped into the jug, while a grip of the ring is retained; the tumbler 
falls into the rubber bag quite silently without any water splashing over the 
side. 

Then the jug is placed on one side, and the evanishment of the glass that you 










are apparently holding may be executed in the manner best suited to your own 
style. 


For the after effect, which is certainly very astonishing, 
a glass tumbler must be constructed as follows: Obtain 
a circular glass shelf which will fit exactly into the 



tumbler at about half-an-inch down from the mouth. 


This shelf must be well cemented into the glass so as to 
render the inferior perfectly watertight. 


; Now pour some water on the top of the glass shelf until 
the tumbler is apparently filled to the brim, then place 
an indict-rubber cap or cover over the top to prevent the 
contents from spilling. In this condition the glass is 
placed into your inside breast pocket, to be removed at the desired moment. 
When taking the tumbler out, the cover must be removed first and left in the 
pocket, then the glass can be removed leaving the audience wondering how the 
glass filled with water could be concealed about the performer's person. 

Now pour a little water out to show that it is genuine, and, of course, all the 
liquid upon the top of the glass shelf will be emptied on to the floor, leaving 
you with an empty glass which is apparently nearly full of water. 

Laying the glass upon your hand, count one, two, three, and at the third count 
rapidly drop your arm downwards, and leave the glass in your profonde; 
immediately make a throwing motion toward the audience, who, instead of 
receiving the expected shower, are surprised to see that the glass of water has 
vanished. 
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The Balanced Handkerchief 

ThIS trick is so simple that the veriest amateur will be able to perform it quite easily, while it is 
effective enough to be presented upon any stage. 

A large cambric handkerchief is borrowed and rolled ropewise; then one end is rested upon the top of 
the finger and balanced. That is the effect, and this is the secret of the performance. 

First obtain a piece of whalebone, or failing that a piece of stout wire about 20 inches long. To the 
end of this fix a fish hook, and then push this piece of apparatus up the left sleeve. Take the borrowed 
handkerchief by the comers diagonally, and twist it round in the form of a rope; then attempt to 
balance it upon the first finger, of the left hand. This first attempt will of course be unsuccessful and 
the handkerchief will drop down to the position indicated in our first drawing. 



Now take the top comer of the handkerchief between the thumb and first finger of the right hand, and 
hook it to the top of the piece of whalebone protmding from the top of your sleeve; drag this through 
your left hand so that the handkerchief hides the apparatus (see second illustration). 




















Directly the whole length of the support has been pulled out 
of the sleeve, the handkerchief must be again twisted into a 
rope, which readily forms round the whalebone. 

In this condition, if the handkerchief is placed upon your 
fingertip, it will lie found quite easy to balance, as in the 
third illustration. The comer fixed to the hook must be at the 
top, thereby preventing the handkerchief from slipping 
down. 

The handkerchief can be balanced upon your nose equally 
well, and in fact a variety of suggestions will occur to the 
performer now that he knows the secret of stiffening the 
square of cambric. 

Even when the whalebone is in position and everything 
ready to perform the trick, it is always advisable to make 
one or two attempts before allowing the handkerchief to 
stand upright. 



An additional effect may be obtained by passing your wand round the sides and top, so as to prove 
the absence of any strings or wires. 
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The Cross of the Orient 

FOR this splendid and mystifying trick you will require six ordinary cider 
straws. These straws must be fashioned into the form of a cross by being bound 
with thread at the place where the cross piece joins the upright. As an 
additional security, and as a help to keep the cross perfectly flat, small pins are 
passed through the three straws at about half an inch from each extremity, as 
indicated in the first illustration. Besides these straws, a tiny wooden plug, just 
large enough to fit inside the centre upright straw, will be required. A bent 
needle point is fixed into this plug, which is shown in the drawing marked X. 



When desiring to present this illusion, the cross can be passed round for 
examination, and the plug secretly inserted on receiving it back; or, better still, 
the cross can be fashioned with loose straws in front of the audience, who will 
then be quite satisfied that it is quite ordinary and unprepared. 

Now the cross is laid flat upon the palm of one hand while the other makes 
passes round and above it. Suddenly the cross is seen to move, and slowly it 
rises until it stands perfectly erect; all this while you can pass your wand above 
and around the cross to prove that it is not suspended in any way by wires or 
strings. 


































The trick is worked in this 
manner:-The cross with 
the plug in it is laid upon 
the fleshy part of the base 
of the fingers, so that the 
needle point is inserted 
into the flesh. The hand is 
now' held in the position 
indicated in the 


illustration, with the 

fingers slightly bent upwards supporting the cross. Now gradually straighten 
your hand, and as the flesh tightens the cross will assume an upright position; 
by an almost imperceptible movement of the finger, the cross can be made to 
rise or fall at the performer's inclination. When desiring to conclude the 
experiment, it is always advisable to extract the plug, which can be dropped on 
the floor, and the cross handed once more for examination without fear of the 
secret being discovered. 

An effective method of performing a similar trick is to fix a bent needle point 
into the end of a lead pencil. This is then manipulated in the same manner as 
the cross, with the exception that after the experiment the pencil is quietly put 
into your pocket. Then, pretending to hear someone remark that they would 
like to examine the article, take from your pocket a duplicate pencil, entirely 
unprepared, which is handed round, the audience being under the impression 
that they are examining the pencil that was performed with. 
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Sword Swallowing 

Before the sword swallower of to-day was looked upon as such an 
important member of the entertaining profession, he was preceded by persons 
who chewed bits of glass, swallowed pieces of coal (about the size of a hen's 
egg), also fairly large stones, and a charming variety of other equally 
indigestable articles. 

These men, even to the present day, amuse street audiences with their 
unpleasant exhibitions. The usual modus operandi adopted by these persons is 
to really allow the swallowed objects to descend into the stomach, and 
afterwards, when the audience has dispersed, they can disgorge their feed by 
severely contracting their abdominal muscles thereby forcing the swallowed 
objects up to the throat, from which they are ejected. Performers now-a-days 
have succeeded in making their profession an art. Making their appearance 
upon a fashionable stage, surrounded by a maze of flags, swords, and firearms, 
dressed in a brilliant and gaudy costume, the swallower makes his bow. 

The stock repertoire of the average professor consists in first taking a flat- 
bladed sabre, which is really one piece of metal cut to the desired shape, about 
l/8th of an inch thick, the blade being 18 inches long. The point of this is 
introduced into the performer's mouth, the hilt gently tapped, and the blade 
disappears. Motioning some spectator to withdraw the sword, the performer 
repeats the experiment only this time he swallows the blade at a single gulp. 

Next, three or four of these same blades are stacked together, their combined 
bulk being comparatively thin, as each sword is only about l/8th of an inch 
thick. These are swallowed altogether up to the hilts, and then slowly 
withdrawn one by one, each blade being thrown on the stage in different 
directions, making an effective display. 

For the next experiment an assistant walks on, carrying an electric battery; the 
performer introduces a short stick with an electric light bulb at one end, the 
other being attached to the battery by several feet of insulated wire. The stage 










lights are lowered and the assistant switches on the current to the little lamp, 
which the professor proceeds to push down his throat. As all the other lights are 
darkened, this light from the swallowed lamp can be seen quite distinctly 
through the flesh of performer's throat. The lamp should be very strong, round 
in shape, and about one inch in diameter. 

Another favourite trick is for the performer to digest a sword bayonet, and, in 
fact, some of the leading men attach a rifle to the bayonet and when only about 
half swallowed, fire the weapon, and allow the recoil to send the blade upon 
the remainder of its journey. 

Many more effects have been introduced by these ingenious entertainers who 
will doubtless continue to add to their repertoire until they themselves are 
swallowed into oblivion. Therefore let us say a few words as to the best method 
of practicing the art. 

Everyone has experienced the disagreeable sensation caused by inserting any 
object down the throat; in fact, any touching of the pharynx, no matter how 
slight, always produces a nauseous, strangling pain, and this is the first obstacle 
presented by nature that the swallower has to overcome. 

The back parts of the mouth, despite their extreme sensitiveness, are capable of 
becoming so changed through habitual contact with rough objects, that they 
will no longer rebel against their attacks. 

Commence practicing with a spoon, or any similar article. Continue to use the 
instrument until you can push it well into the throat without much 
unpleasantness. A word of caution is here necessary: remember that the 
esophagus always exerts a kind of suction on all bodies introduced into it, 
therefore the article practiced with will be attracted, and if insecurely held will 
drop into the stomach, which will necessitate a serious operation before it can 
be removed. 

When you can swallow the spoon handle, you should then get a thin sword as 
described in the first part of this article. Place the tip in your mouth, and then 
steadily push the blade down your throat. After the blade has passed the 
pharynx, the sensation is not very disagreeable, and after some half-dozen or so 
insertions of the weapon, the feat will become simple to the performer. 

When swallowing any blade, always throw the head well back, as this action 
brings the organs through which the sword passes, into almost a straight line. 



Physiologically speaking, the blade enters the mouth and pharynx first, the 
head is thrown back so that the mouth is in the direction of the esophagus, 
through which the blade passes into the stomach, which should always be 
emptied before the performance. 

Tricks there are in every trade, and the sword swallower is no exception, but 
before proceeding to describe any of the deceptions practiced by these 
gentlemen, let the author state his opinion that there are very few present-day 
professors who allow trickery to play any important part in their programmes. 

One of the best pieces of unseen apparatus used by these entertainers is a 
guiding tube swallowed previous to coming upon the stage. This tube is 
composed of thin metal about 20 inches long, and of sufficient width to 
accommodate the four swords used for that particular experiment. By the use of 
this tube the whole performance becomes much less dangerous, as it permits 
the introduction of almost any flat-bladed sabre or sword. 

Another useful accessory is a gutta percha cap which just fits over the point of 
the sword. After the blade has been examined, the performer secretly slips the 
cap over the tip; in this condition the sword is swallowed and the cap prevents 
the point pricking any part of the throat. 

A telescopic sword is occasionally made use of, the blade, whilst apparently 
disappearing down the performer's throat, is, in reality, being pushed back into 
the hilt, and when withdrawn the blade slips out again and assumes its ordinary 
appearance. 

Sometimes a performer wears beneath his outer garment, a tube, the opening of 
which is placed near the mouth, and is concealed by a false beard. Therefore 
the blade never enters the month, but is simply pushed down the tube; in this 
experiment distance lends enchantment, etc. 

A startling experiment is the borrowing of a person's watch and chain; holding 
the chain tightly, the watch is apparently swallowed, and the performer 
requests the lender to listen to its ticking inside his breast. 

The generality of swallowers who include this trick in their programme merely 
allow the watch to remain at the back of their throat, closing the lips, and 
holding the chain by its extremities. The lender, when listening at the 
performer's breast, tales it for granted that the watch is really inside, and 
although it would be impossible for him to hear its ticking, he is easily 
convinced that he can, and invariably goes away confident that the experiment 
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Sleights With Matchboxes 

Rather a novel departure from the stereotyped objects that the modern 

prestidigitateur manipulates, was accidently suggested to me in the shape of ordinary 
match boxes. With a few such common accessories many sleights and variations can be 
arranged, a few of which I take the pleasure of introducing. The continuous back and 
front hand palm can be executed with these boxes, and the drawings will illustrate the 
positions they should occupy between the fingers. 



To commence, take the match box between the tips of the middle finger and thumb of the 
right hand. The first and little fingers should now grip the box as in the first illustration. 

The two middle fingers are now bent inwards towards the palm, and brought down under 
the match box and round to the front of same, thereby causing the box to revolve 
between the first and fourth fingers, as though on an axis, causing the box to assume the 
position on the back of the hand, gripped between the fingers as in the second drawing. 
Practice will enable these movements to become practically one, and therefore this 
vanish will be a perfect illusion if the manipulation is accomplished with a sweeping 
motion, as though the match box were being thrown in the air. 

To reverse, or bring the box round to the front of the hand so that the back can be shown 
to the audience, bend the fingers inward towards the palm until the thumb can press on 
the middle of the box, and pull it sharply round to the front of the hand, where it is held 
between the fingers in the same manner as upon the back. 















An heightened effect can now be obtained by bending inward the second and third 
fingers until they push the box down into the hand, where it is legitimately v ' palmed." 
Now the fingers can naturally be shown empty, and by a peculiar combination move, the 
box can be shifted on to the back of the hand again. While it is absolutely impossible to 
describe this particular move in writing, it will at once become apparent to the reader 
upon experimenting. 

The following pass is extremely deceptive as will be 
ascertained if the movement is performed before a 
mirror. 

Place the box in such a manner that it protrudes from 
between the thumb and first finger of the left hand, 
and then with the right apparently place it fairly into 
the closed left hand by an upward push. Really the 
box is finger palmed in the right hand. Instead of 
pushing the box upward, the right hand remains 
stationary, while the left moves downward, this action 
forcing the box flat with the fingers of the right hand, 
wherein it is retained while the left is carried upward 
and followed with the performer's eyes as if 
containing the match box. It is then rubbed away, the 
left hand shown empty, and the box produced from 
behind the right knee. The illustration will show the position of the hands, when the 
apparent push upwards is to be made. 

The next effect, which is to produce from empty 
space any number of matchboxes, is certainly 
deserving of consideration. Previous to 
mounting the stage, load twelve matchboxes 
beneath your waistcoat, six upon either side. 

After the hands have been shown empty, one 
box must be secured in the left hand and passed 
on to the back of the right while proving that 
there is really nothing in either hand. Now this 
box is caught from the air, and meanwhile the left hand has secured another one, which is 
held in the fingers so that it cannot be seen. In the act of removing the box just caught, 
the fingers of the left hand are naturally passed behind those of the right, and this 
opportunity is taken to leave the second box back-palmed in position to be caught from 
wherever desired (see illustration). The first match box is thrown from the left hand on to 
a small side table, while the second box is caught, and the third placed into position in 
the manner just described. When the supply of boxes on the left hand side of waistcoat 















has been exhausted, operations are reversed, and the remaining quantity are caught in the 
left hand. 
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New Billiard-Ball Moves 

(For the following three effects, lam indebted to my friend Mr. Ernest Alroy, 
an exceptionally clever magician, who has kindly allowed me to place before 
my readers an explanation of these ideas that he has invented.) 

Novel Production 

To produce a billiard ball, showing the hand empty immediately before 
production:- Have a red billiard ball with a minute hole drilled right through 
it; through the hole, thread a piece of red silk cotton (if a white ball is used, the 
silk thread must be the same colour); to this is attached a loop of catgut. 

Conceal this 
ball under the 
vest, in a 
small pocket 
on right hand 
side. Show 
both hands 
empty, and 
while 

showing back 
of left hand, 
allow the first 

finger of the right hand to go through the catgut loop, the second finger being 
placed in front of the catgut. Make a grab in the air with the left hand as if 
catching something, at the same time raise right hand easily and gently 
upwards, thus withdrawing the ball from its concealment. The ball is now 
palmed ready for production. The ball is palmed with the loop going between 
the second and third fingers, passing the back of the second finger with the first 
finger through it. Left hand is slowly opened; on finding nothing in it, say you 
will try the other. Turn left-hand side to audience, extend the hand (back of 
hand) to audience, showing nothing at the back. Now, with a slight backward 
movement, turn the hand; as you do so, bend the third and little finger under 
the balk this leaves it hanging on the back of the hand, suspended by the loop 
from forefinger. The loop must be kept by pressure of the second finger, on the 













































first joint of the finger, and the hand should be held with the fingers pointing 
upwards. The movements are now reversed, the ball being brought back to its 
original position, a grab made in the air, and the ball shown at tips of fingers. 
Holding the ball between thumb and fingers, a slight contraction breaks the 
thread, and the ball is thrown in the air, caught in the left hand, and the catgut 
loop dropped on the floor. 

Some practice will be required in acquiring this sleight, but it is a very illusive 
one. I always use it in opening the billiard-ball trick, therefore can confidently 
advise readers to practice it until they become proficient in its execution. 

Colour-Changing Billiard-Balls 

The following changes will recommend themselves to those who perform the 
trick of producing four billiard balls between the fingers. In addition to the 
three red balls with the half-shell required for that trick, have two white balls, 
one of them covered with a thin celluloid half-shell. As you produce the fourth 
red ball between the fingers of left hand, palm in right hand from the vest or 
pochette the white ball with the half-shell over it. Now take the fourth ball just 
produced from the left hand with the fingers and thumb of right hand, and drop 
upon the stage, saying, "I only want three balls for this trick, as I want to 
produce the ordinary every-day billiard-ball set; to do that I must change the 
colour of one of the balls." Now, standing right-hand side to audience, 
performer has two red balls and half red shell in left hand, shown as three red 
balls, and the white ball covered by the white half-shell palmed in right hand. 
Now apparently take the middle red ball in the right hand, really slipping it into 
the red half-shell rubbing the ball in right hand, show the white. Turn the left 
hand to show two solid red balls. Now place the white ball, with shell still on, 
between the first and second fingers of the left hand, at the same time getting 
the red ball from the shell into the right hand. Holding up the left hand, show 
the two red balls (really one red ball and half-shell) and the white ball as the 
billiard-ball set, getting rid of the red ball with the right hand 

By this time someone in the audience will have told you, "there should be two 
white and one red ball, whereas you have two red and one white." Apologise 
for mistake, and show right hand unmistakably empty. Now take the white ball 
and shell in right hand, and show it as one balk while doing so, roll the red ball 
from the second and third fingers to first and second fingers, so that it is all 
ready to go into the half-shell. Tell audience they shall all see it is really and 
truly the red ball in left hand which changes colour. Hold the right hand under 
the left, apparently drop the red ball into right hand, really passing it into the 
shell, at the same moment showing the white ball and the white half-shell as 
two balls. It will appear as if the ball has changed colour without leaving the 



sight of the audience. 


The red ball is now placed in right hand between the fingers, palming off the 
shell in left hand, holding the right hand up to show the three balls, get rid of 
red half-shell in left hand, and obtain the solid white balk bring the hands 
together, insert the white ball in the shell, and lay the three balls on the table. 

Handkerchief and Billiard-Ball Combination 

Performer shows hands empty, and produces a red silk handkerchief, which is 
taken in the hands and vanished. One of two candles which are burning on 
table is selected by the audience, and this candle is wrapped in a small piece of 
paper, which is then torn open, and found to have changed to a white silk 
handkerchief. This handkerchief is now taken in the hands, and it changes to a 
red billiard ball, which again transforms itself into the original red 
handkerchief. 

Have a white handkerchief in dummy candle on table, and when the audience 
make a choice of the two, work the right or left dodge to suit yourself, forcing 
the one desired. Have a handkerchief vanisher in left vest pocket, and a hollow 
billiard ball containing a red silk handkerchief inserted in billiard-ball vanisher 
on right side. Come forward with a red silk handkerchief rolled up in a small 
black silk bag, concealed in the bend of the elbow of the left arm. After making 
a few suitable remarks, place the palm of left hand in bend of right elbow, thus 
pushing coat sleeve up, at the same time showing both hands empty back and 
front. Then place palm of right hand in bend of left elbow, and as you grasp the 
coat sleeve to push it up, sack comes into fingers and palm of right hand. Now 
place both hands together and work the handkerchief out of bag, which should 
be dropped into the profonde. Have candle selected, and vanish the 
handkerchief by vanisher as follows: Fasten elastic cord to the back of your 
vest collar, and let vanisher hang down under your coat. Before performance, 
place vanisher in left vest-pocket mouth or opening up. After the handkerchief 
is produced, tuck corner of it into vest pocket containing vanisher, and into 
mouth of same. Tucking corner of handkerchief into vest pocket only creates 
impression that it is placed there to allow you to pull up sleeves. Now take the 
handkerchief from your pocket, taking with it, concealed in the palm of the 
hand, the vanisher. Work handkerchief into it, simply release, and vanisher will 
fly back out of sight with the handkerchief. 

Take the selected candle, wrap it into a small piece of paper, which break apart 
across your knee, and produce the white handkerchief; show this, and express 
embarrassment about colour of handkerchief having changed: "this is perhaps 
owing to the grease," etc. Let right hand rest on hip, and get possession of 



billiard-ball vanisher containing hollow billiard ball with red handkerchief 
inside. Place the hands together, and work white handkerchief into the vanisher 
and billiard ball out. Show that the red ball, and also that the white 
handkerchief has disappeared. Placing hands together again, produce from the 
red ball the red handkerchief, which show as the original, and as you hand this 
for examination pocket the billiard ball. 

Billiard-ball vanisher is used as follows:-Fasten end of elastic to back of vest 
collar, regulating the length so that the vanisher reaches to about bottom of vest 
at side seam. Here have sewn on an ordinary dress hook, the point of which 
being downwards. Over the point of hook, fasten or hook vanisher, and you 
have it handy. Arrange this vanisher on the right side, because you have the 
handkerchief vanisher on the left. 
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Mahatma's Torn Corner Card Trick 

EFFECT: The performer offers a pack of cards and has one chosen. The 
person drawing same, writing his name upon the face of the card and, for the 
purpose of identification, tearing a corner off and retaining it in his possession. 
Remainder of the card is then handed to another gentleman to complete its 
destruction by tearing it into as many pieces as desired. These fragments are 
then collected upon a saucer, a little spirit poured over them, and then lighted. 
While they are burning, someone is requested to think of a number. By this 
time the card will have been reduced to ashes, which the performer sprinkles 
over the pack with as much impressive formality as possible, and upon 
counting down from the top, the card originally selected will be found with the 
name written upon it, minus, however, the piece held by the person who drew 
it. Corner is fitted to the card and its identity verified. 

SECRET: This feat is particularly adapted to small entertainments, such as 
smokers, etc., and I invented the trick for just such occasions. By closely 
following the directions, a sensation is assured. 

In securing your engagement, some correspondence will have taken place with 
some person in authority at the club under whose auspices the entertainment is 
to be given. This gentleman will naturally be well known and above the 
suspicion of confederacy. For the feat you will require two duplicate cards. 
Take one of them and lay it face up. Over this place a sheet of carbon or tracing 
paper, and upon that, one of the letters bearing the signature of the experiment. 
By going over the signature lightly you will obtain exact copy upon the card, 
which will pass muster with any but the most critical. After removing the 
carbon paper, it will be well to go over the signature again with a soft pencil 
such as you intend to hand to assistant to write his name later. Now tear off one 
corner of the prepared card and lay it on top of the pack covering it with the 
duplicate, and you are ready to perform the trick. 

Make the pass and thus bring the two cards to the centre; force the unprepared 
card upon the person whose name you have previously forged, and hand him 
the pencil with the request that he will write his name and tear off a corner. 










Meanwhile you again make the pass, bringing the prepared card to the top. The 
torn corner being at the lower right hand side, covered by the fingers, escapes 
notice. Receive the card back in the right hand, and in turning towards another 
gentleman with a request that it be completely demolished, the top change is 
person upon whom you intend to practice made and you really hand him the 
duplicate card. As one corner is missing and it still bears what is, presumably, a 
well-known signature, there is never even the faintest suspicion of trickery so 
far. While the card is being torn up and burnt, request some person to think of a 
number, after which you have only to place the card in that position to 
conclude the trick. 

As the latter feat alone is very well 
known, and almost every performer has 
some favourite method of presenting it, 
I would say no more, were it not that I 
am in a position to acquaint you with 
an entirely new and novel plan to bring 
about this result. The card, it will be 
remembered, was left at the bottom 
after the change. The pack is held in 
the left hand, face down, and is then 
bent outwards by the fingers and thumb of the right hand, after which the cards 
are released at the lower corner, one at a time, by the thumb of the right hand, 
and they naturally slip against the palm of the left hand. The pressure of the 
thumb enables the performer to count exactly the number desired, after which 
the little finger is slipped between them and the rest of the pack, the pass made 
which brings them to the top, leaving the chosen card in the correct position for 
the finale. As it takes quite a few moments for the fragments in the saucer to 
burn away, and attention is usually distracted by the flames, the last manoeuvre 
will escape detection even if accomplished in the most deliberate manner. The 
movement in counting the cards can best be described as a noiseless ruffle with 
the thumb of the right hand. The illustration will assist further in making the 
sleight clear. 

The possibilities for dramatic effect are so great that I know of no better or 
more sensational card trick for close work. 

(The above really brilliant trick was kindly placed at my disposal by Mr. W. G. 
Peterkin, the popular Editor and Proprietor of "Mahatma," an American paper 
devoted solely to the interest of magicians.) 
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"Watch it" 


In MAKING known the 


following methods of passing the time away, I am 




explaining a series of movements that have proved extremely valuable to me as 
an opening to my entertainment. First allow me to describe a new and easy 
method of palming a watch. Always use those of the keyless pattern, as the 
winder on them affords a splendid grip. Take it in the right hand, between the 

thumb and middle finger as 
depicted in the first illustration, 
and now, under cover of taking 
the watch in the left hand, 
remove the thumb from off the 
side of the time-piece, and with 
the middle finger push the 
chronometer until the ring and 
winder is received in the root of the thumb, where it is gripped as shown in the 
second drawing. The left hand, of course, is apparently closed round the watch 
and carried upwards, the fingers 
of the right hand being spread 
apart as if in indication that that 
hand is empty. The evanishment 
and reproduction can be worked 
according to the performer's 
fancy, or if used in conjunction 
with the following series of 
deceptions, it will be found a 
very valuable pass. 


Four watches, exactly resembling each other in appearance, should be 
procured, one of them being provided with a projecting point soldered on to the 
case just above the figure XII. This should be so arranged that if placed against 
any part of the clothing, the watch will be fixed there by this pin, in the same 
way that hooked coins can be attached to the clothes. The other three watches 
are quite unprepared and must be distributed about the person in the following 
















manner-one should be tucked, ring downwards, under the waistcoat, another 
placed loose in the left hand vest pocket, the third being attached to a swivel on 
watch chain, which is also placed into the same pocket as the second watch, 
while the fourth, which is the one with the pin, is affixed to the centre of the 
performer's back. Now everything is in readiness. 

Make your appearance, and take out your watch as if to see the time; then 
unhook timepiece from swivel, and place chain underneath vest, taking care to 
spring the swivel onto the ring of watch that is reposing there. Apparently take 
the watch in the left hand, really palming it in right, and pretend to place it into 
your mouth, at the same time drawing in breath, which will cause the duplicate 
timepiece attached to the swivel to drop from underneath the waistcoat, thus 
giving it the appearance that the watch has passed from your mouth downwards 
on to the extremity of the chain. 

As the left hand reaches down to take the watch, the right drops the palmed one 
into the profonde. The watch on the chain is then unhooked and held in the 
right hand, while the left places the swivel back into the waistcoat pocket, at 
the same time hooking it on to the ring of the other watch, which, it will be 
remembered, was placed there in the first instance. 

Now the timepiece held in the hand is vanished in a manner that needs no 
further mention, and on turning round the audience see it sticking on the 
performer's back. While having his face away from the audience, plenty of 
opportunity is presented to the conjurer to make away with the watch that he 
has palmed, and after a usual amount of by-play he removes the one from off 
his back. This is held in the right hand with the face towards the audience, it 
being impossible for them to notice the projecting pin. Making a motion as if to 
throw the watch in the air, the performer counts one, two, three, and at the 
word three, the chronometer is seen to have vanished: this is accomplished by 
dropping the hand, apparently in order to give additional impetus to the throw, 
but really so that the watch may be pushed against the coat-tail, where the pin 
catches the cloth and so holds it. The chain is then removed from waistcoat 
pocket, and missing timepiece is seen attached to the swivel. 

You are now ready to commence your other tricks, although remembering that 
before you turn your back to the audience, you must let your hand casually 
stray round and lift the previously vanished watch off the coat tail where it was 
fixed. 

In describing the preceding novel passes, I have only just given a brief outline 
of what can be done with a few watches, as their manipulation is almost as 



unlimited as is that of coins. By adapting and slightly moderating many of the 
well-known coin, billiard ball, and card passes, an entirely new act with 
watches could be fashioned by almost any ingenious prestidigitateur. 
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Novel Billiard Ball Manipulation 



this heading I have the pleasure of describing a few really new ideas, 


which will enable the reader to execute a number of hitherto impossible 
sleights with billiard balls, eggs, and various other objects of a similar nature. 
The apparatus is extremely simple, and consists of no more elaborate feke than 
an indiarubber sucker such as is used for attaching drapers' price tickets to their 
windows. One of these accessories must be procured, and a catgut loop 
attached to the top of the sucker. The apparatus will then resemble the first 
figure, and to cause the disappearance of, say, a billiard ball, proceed as 
follows: 


First pass the loop round 



the right hand thumb, 
allowing the sucker to 
hang at the back of the 
hand. Both can now be 
shown empty, with 


absolutely nothing 
between the fingers of 


either hand, the presence of the loop being undetected on account of the catgut 
being of a colour that is practically invisible. Now take a ball, and rub it 
between both hands in order to make it smaller—at any rate, that is what you 
tell the audience. In the act of placing both hands together, the sucker must be 
swung over from the back and pressed on to the ball, to which it will of course 
adhere. While still continuing the rubbing motion, the catgut loop must be 
passed between the second and third fingers, so that the ball is securely held 
upon the back of the right hand, as shown in the second illustration. Both hands 
can now be slowly opened, with palms towards the audience, and shown to be 
quite empty. If desired, the vanished object can be produced from the air 
between the thumb and first finger. This is accomplished by bending the 
second and third fingers inward towards the palm, at the same time passing the 
first finger behind the ball and pulling it away from the sucker to the tips of 
that finger and the thumb. The fingers again straighten out, and the ball has 















reappeared, while the sucker is still at the back of the hand. 

Another effective method of using the same feke is to affix it to a piece of 
elastic, which is attached to the performer's clothing in the same manner as is 
used for the well-known handkerchief vanisher. The sucker is secretly secured, 
pressed on to the ball, which at the proper moment is drawn to the performer's 
back in a manlier which is absolutely invisible, as my readers will readily 
understand. The method just described will probably find most favour in the 
eyes of practical magicians, although, for the benefit of those who would rather 
have the article vanish like a flash from the very finger tips, I have invented a 
kind of spider which will accomplish this remarkable result, and I shall be most 
happy to explain its construction. 

The accompanying 
illustration will make 
the details clear. A 
metal plate BB, to 
which is attached the 
rubber sucker, works 
on a pivot 

terminating in a fork 
at each end, which fit 

over the inside of first and fourth fingers. This arrangement is placed into 
position, and being painted flesh colour, the prongs of the fork cannot be seen. 
The right hand is held with its back to the audience, and the left takes the ball, 
fixes it on to the sucker, and then the right hand is exhibited as in the drawing, 
with the article apparently gripped between the fingers. When the 
disappearance is desired, all that it is necessary to do is to bend the second and 
third fingers under the plate, pushing them out in front of it, and so causing the 
plate to revolve and take up its position on the back of the hand. By reversing 
the operation, both back and front of the hand can be shown empty any number 
of times, and the ball can be reproduced between the fingers, as in the first 
instance, at any moment. 

It will be found that if these suckers are very slightly moistened with glycerine 
before using them, they will hold the balls more tightly and with less trouble 
than if used in their usual condition. 
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The Mystic Afghan Bands 

ThIS trick is supposed to have been invented and worked by the old Indian 
fakirs, who presented it in such a seemingly innocent manner that its secret was 
not discovered until just lately. Whether or not this is true I do not know, but it 
is certainly one of the cleverest tricks, with such simple accessories, that has 
come under my observation. 

The effect is as follows: Three paper bands are shown to the audience, each, 
apparently, without the slightest preparation; the performer takes the first band, 
and with a pair of scissors makes an incision in the centre of the paper and cuts 
right round the band, when it naturally falls into two separate rings. Taking the 
second band, the performer repeats the dividing operation, with the surprising 
result that instead of obtaining two separate hoops, this band is turned into two 
hoops interlinked together in a manner that prevents them from being separated 
without breaking one of the bands. 

The third and last hoop is now taken, and divided round the centre in a similar 
manner to the previous ones, only, this time, instead of changing into two 
separate or interlinked hoops, it falls into one long band just double the size of 
what was before being cut. By cutting it again in the same way, it will change 
to a hoop four times the size it was when first exhibited. 

The secret of this seeming marvel is, in reality, extremely simple, and costs 
nothing, while its effect is good enough to warrant its production upon the 
stage. It is worked as follows: To form the bands get three pieces of paper 
about twenty-four inches long by an inch wide. The first hoop is made by 
simply joining the two ends of the paper together, with the natural result that 
has been described. The second one, however, is constructed in a slightly 
different manner; before fastening the ends together, the paper must be given a 
couple of twists and then joined. For the third, only one twist is necessary, and 
when the last hoop has been fastened together you are ready to present the 
trick. 










Further instructions are superfluous, as when the bands have been made the 
working is simplicity itself, and it is impossible to go wrong when presenting 
the trick. 

For obvious reasons, the bands cannot be passed round before the experiment, 
unless you are going to stick the ends together in front of the audience, but 
after the trick the hoops can be handed round without any fear of the secret 
being discovered. 
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A New Watch Trick 

The effect of this very startling experiment with a borrowed watch is as 
follows: After some gentleman has obliged you with the loan of his gold 
chronometer, the performer carefully wraps it in a piece of tissue paper, and 
places the package in his outside breast pocket, leaving half the paper showing, 
which, it must be remembered, is never again approached by the hand until the 
conclusion of the trick. The conjurer next borrows a gentleman's hat, which he 
gives to any voluntary assistant to hold above his head as high as possible, 
while he (the performer) stands some distance away and commands the watch 
to pass from the paper packet into the borrowed hat. The assistant then looks 
into the chapeau, and discovers to his great astonishment that the performer's 
command has been obeyed. Both the borrowed articles are then handed back, 
and the paper package undone and shown to be quite empty. 

The main part of the secret consists in having a 
special tube attached to the interior of the outside 
pocket, which extends from the left breast of the 
coat to the right hand coat-tail, passing round the 
performer's back as indicated in the 
accompanying illustration. When the watch is 
taken, it is carefully wrapped in a piece of tissue 
paper, which tears by means of finger pressure as 
it is placer in the pocket. Consequently, by the 
time the borrowed hat is taken off the table, and 
attention called to the fact that it would be an 
impossibility for the watch to leave the paper 
package without the audience seeing it go, the 
chronometer has slid down the tube, and out of 
the end in the right band coat-tail, into the hat 
rested there to receive it in such a manner as to 
effectually hide the watch as it passes into the 
chapeau. NOW an assistant is told to hold the hat 
above his head, and he is also requested to listen 















to the borrowed watch ticking in performer's breast pocket. He acknowledges 
that it is there, because he can both hear and feel it, although really he is 
listening to the conjurers own watch, which has been previously placed into the 
top vest pocket, which will be found to match exactly the position that the 
borrowed watch would occupy in the outside pocket if it were really there. 
After the apparent impossibilities have all been set forth, and the effect worked 
up as brilliantly as possible, the climax is brought about as described above. 
This is really a very fine new trick which has never been explained before, and 
I trust it will be appreciated accordingly. Of course, if it is desired to work the 
experiment in dress suit, the tube can be arranged to run from the inside breast 
pocket just as easily as from the outside pocket in a morning coat. 

For this idea I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to my friend Mr. Howard 
Thurston, the celebrated King of Cards, whose phenomenal success as an artist 
prestidigitateur has won him golden opinions from magicians all over the 
world. 
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Trouping the Colours 


rso MORE fitting conclusion to any magical performance could possibly be 

devised than the one now under consideration. As there are many different ways 
of presenting the effect, may I be permitted to describe the method used by 
myself, as I believe it is considered to be quite as spectacular as most of the 
similar illusions presented by my esteemed confreres. From the point of view of 
the audience the effect is as follows: 

The performer bares his arms, takes an ordinary sheet of newspaper which is 
rolled into a cone, lighted at its open end, and the tapered point rested on to the 
performer's nose and balanced there while still alight. When the cone has nearly 
burnt itself down to its lowest point, the ashes are taken in the performer's empty 
hand and tossed in the air from whence descends a shower of fairy flowers. 
Plunging his other hand into the falling shower, yards and yards of many-coloured 
ribbon is seen to shoot from its very midst; the performer gathers this ribbon up 
and tosses it out again, when a further supply of yet more gaudy and larger silk 
appears. 

Gracefully waving the silk ribbon up and down, the performer suddenly produces 
a large fan of flags with which he fans himself, and lays the ribbon upon the back 
of a chair standing by his side. Suddenly, a large American flag, some six feet by 
three in size and mounted upon a brass rod, appears in the magician's hand which 
a second ago was shown empty. Then, before the audience have time to recover 
from their surprise at seeing such a mysterious production, another flag, this time 
a Union Jack, matching in size the Stars and Stripes, appears in the performer's 
other hand. 

Resting the fan of flags against the chair-back, the handles of both the large flags 
are fixed into sockets made to receive them upon either side of the chair, and the 
ribbon is removed from where it was laid. Bang, bang, bang, three pistol shots are 
heard, and almost immediately the performer is seen to throw the silk into the 
wings and he stands beneath a Japanese sunshade, from every rib of which flutters 
two or three feet of different coloured ribbon. This sunshade is also fixed into a 










socket on the centre of the chair, and possibly the reader will be able to imagine 
the spectacular effect produced by this combination production. 

In explaining the secrets of this illusion, let me 
hasten to say that the chair, although apparently 
used only for ornamental purposes, plays a very 
important part in the trick. A casual glance at the 
chair's appearance would never "give the game 
away," if I may be permitted to make use of that 
graphic slang expression, because it has a 
particularly innocent look. Although two or three 
articles are concealed behind the chair, the 
audience are led to imagine that they can see 
right through the back by a rather ingenious 
arrangement. There should be a dark-coloured 
screen behind the chair, and a piece of 
cardboard, covered with similar material to the 
screen, should be fixed on the back, in order that 
those in front may be led to believe that they can 
see right through the chair. Our first illustration 
shows a back view of this necessary piece of furniture, with the required articles 
fixed in position. On the left hand side is hung a hundred expanding flowers in a 
spring holder, in the centre is the fan of flags, and on the right can be seen the 
Japanese sunshade. The two former articles are simply hung on hooks screwed 
into the back, while the sunshade is fixed into a spring fastener such as is used to 
hold billiard cues, or umbrellas against the wall. Although this clip holds the 
handle quite firmly, the sunshade can easily be removed by gently pulling it away 
from the chair-back when required. Before fixing it in position, the thin ribbons 
that are sewn to the ribs must be carefully placed inside the cover so that, when 
opened, they will fall down and make a big display. 

Twenty-four yards of two inches wide silk ribbon is the next thing required. This 
should consist of eight yards of three separate colours and these should all be 
joined together at one end, and rolled up into as compact a parcel as possible, 
commencing from the three separate ends, and rolling them together to where 
they are joined, so that no ends can hang loose. 

The same quantity of eight inches wide soft silk sash ribbon must also be 
procured, and this must be joined together in the same manner as described for the 
narrower roll, and then pleated up in four inch pleats, commencing from the 
separate ends and pleating each strip of ribbon by itself, until it forms a flat parcel 
eight by four inches wide. This material being very soft, it can then be doubled in 
half, thus producing a comparatively very small bundle, which should be 























concealed under the right hand side of the vest, while the smaller roll is placed in 
the same position on the left hand side, care being taken to arrange your dress so 
that it will not appear bulgy. Have a sheet of newspaper with a box of matches 
beneath it, lying on the seat of the prepared chair, which should be in the centre of 
the stage. Now you are ready to make your appearance, and the trick should be 
presented in the following manner. 

Take up the newspaper, and while turning it round to show both sides quite 
ordinary, hook the middle finger of the right hand into the loop by which the 
packet of expanding flowers is suspended, and bring it up behind the paper and 
form the cone or grocer's bag around it, so that the packet is inside the cone when 
it has been made. Lay this bag down on the chair just in front of the box of 
matches lying on the seat. Now bare your arms and show that there is nothing 
concealed in the sleeves, and then pick up the cone, at the same time secretly 
gripping the box of matches on the back of the hand, as described previously, and 
hold your hand palm towards the audience. 

Remark that you intend amusing yourself by burning this cone, and that, as you 
find it burns much better if you light it first, you would be obliged if someone 
would give you a match. What! you are all matchless? Well, then I shall have to 
catch a box from the air. So saying, take the cone away from the right hand with 
the left, and produce at the finger tips the box of matches that you had there "back 
palmed." Light the cone at its topmost point, and say, that as you have no further 
use for the matches, you will return them to the air, which operation is of course 
performed by the simple process of back-palming the box. Place the lighted cone 
back in the right hand, and in the act of doing so, remove the box of matches in 
the palm of the left. 

Pretend to overhear a remark, and say, "Oh! no, madam! the line of influence does 
not pass in that direction, the matches are just here," and as you say this, extract 
the box from behind the left knee, and throw it on to the chair. 

By this time the cone will be burning quite nicely, and with the packet of flowers 
still in it, the cone should now be balanced upon the nose. This balancing feat, 
while looking extremely difficult, is really very easy, as every reader will find by 
experiment. 

Naturally every eye in the hall is turned upon the burning cone, and therefore no 
one will observe the performer's left hand as it secures the bundle of narrow 
ribbon from beneath the waistcoat. When this parcel is concealed in the palm of 
the left hand, stand with left side to the audience, and with the right hand take 
what is left of the burning cone and throw it into the air. The flower holder being 



simply one of the well-known collapsible pattern, immediately the right hand 
presses it through the paper, the spring opens and the flowers expand, and 
descend from the air in a shower all round the performer. Tightly gripping the 
joined end of the roll of ribbon between the fingers, the left hand is thrown 
amongst the flowers, and the ribbons roll out in separate lengths. 

Still standing with the right hand side away from the audience, the right hand can 
invisibly obtain possession of the bundle of sash ribbon from under the vest upon 
that side, and as soon as the narrow silk has shot out to its full extent, it is 
gathered together and laid over the right hand so as to hide the bundle of pleated 
silk from view. Seizing the end of this second roll in both hands, the larger silk 
must be thrown out swiftly, and, owing to the pleats, it will make a splendid 
display as it unfolds itself. Now gather both lots of ribbon together, and throw 
them on to the seat of the chair, so that the audience may see what an enormous 
quantity of material has been produced from the ashes of the paper cone. 

While pointing with the left hand to the heap of silk, the right hand must be 
carelessly rested upon the back of the chair, the second finger being inserted in 
the ring holding the flags. The left hand now raises the ribbon, and as it passes the 
right hand, the silk is seized and carried away from the chair, with the fan of flags 
concealed behind it. The ribbon is then shaken, and from between its folds the 
flags are produced in a manner that cannot fail to make itself clear to all my 
readers. 

Perhaps a few words describing 
the construction of this fan may 
not be without interest. 


Some nine or ten flags, preferably 
square-shaped, are each attached 
to a thin brass stick, the handle 
ends of which are bored and 
threaded on to a metal ring. In 
order to pack these flags together 
in as compact a manner as possible for production, it is best to arrange all the 
sticks side by side, and then lay the flags quite flat and pleat them altogether, 
afterwards tying a thin piece of cotton round the whole to keep them from 
becoming loose. In this manner it is hung upon the chair back, and after having 
been introduced into the bundle of ribbon, the right hand grasps the ring and with 
the fingers presses the metal sticks apart, which causes the cotton to break and the 
flags to assume the shape of a fan, as in the second illustration. 






The ribbon should now be carelessly laid over the right hand side of the chair 
back, covering the place where the sunshade is concealed. 

Being apparently overcome with his exertions, the performer commences fanning 
himself with the flags he is holding in his right hand. Under the cover of this 
movement, the left hand is thrust into the right hand side breast pocket, the 
fluttering flags, of course, effectually concealing the left arm. Inside the breast 
pocket is an American flag, mounted upon a telescopic brass rod, which is 
extracted without suspicion in the manner just described. If an outward jerk is 
made, this rod will shoot out to its full extent, and the flag will unfold and hang 
downwards. Still holding the stars and stripes in the left hand, the fan must be 
placed into the same one. The American flag is waved, and for a second or two it 
covers the performer's right arm, which takes this opportunity of removing from 
the left breast pocket a Union Jack flag, similarly constructed to the Stars and 
Stripes. This English flag is shot out in the opposite direction to the American 
one, and their gigantic and substantial appearance never fails to cause much 
wonderment as to wherever they could be concealed. 

Before proceeding further, I think it advisable to describe in detail the 
construction of this telescopic rod, in order that the trick may be better 
understood. Seven different sizes of brass tubing are used, each being one size 
larger or smaller, as the case might be than the others. This tubing should be cut 
into seven inch lengths, so that when the different sizes are inserted into each 
other, we have a nest of seven tubes, the outside one being three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, and the whole, of course, only being the same length as one 
piece of tubing, viz., seven inches. 



Across one end of each length of tubing a metal bar must be firmly soldered, and 
at the opposite end on the outside of the tube, so that they will not interfere with 


























the working of the telescopic movement, tiny rings are fixed, through which the 
flag is sewn on to each separate tube, as shown in the third illustration. 

To prevent one length from slipping right out of another, a piece of cord passes 
through every tube, and is knotted to each crossbar in such a manner as to allow 
the tubes to slide out a certain distance only care being taken to always leave an 
inch or two of every tube remaining in the one from which it projects, in order for 
it to act as a sort of counterbalance, and additional strength-giver to the rod. The 
illustration should make my meaning perfectly clear, when the rod has been 
constructed, the flag must be sewn on to each length of tubing through the rings. 
Then the silk should be pleated up in six-inch pleats from the bottom, and the 
telescopic staff pushed together. The flag must not be wound round this rod, but 
should be folded alongside it in the pocket, so that the hand can easily grasp both 
rod and flag together, when in the hand, the outside tube must be held tightly, and 
the arm jerked sharply away from the body, so that as the rod shoots out, the 
pleats will unfold and the flag will hang right out flat. 

After having produced the two flags as previously described, and still having the 
fan in the left, hand, the latter should be placed upon the seat of the chair, resting 
against the back, while the two large ones must he fitted into the sockets made to 
receive them. It will be remembered that the bundle of ribbons was left on back of 
the chair, and in the act of removing them to fix the Stars and Stripes into the 
socket on that side, the Japanese sunshade must be secretly introduced beneath the 
display of silk. This movement must be executed quite naturally, and it will then 
have no suspicious features, and will pass unnoticed. The sunshade is quite of the 
ordinary kind, although one should be chosen that works very easily, and with a 
catch that will grip quickly and firmly. If given a sudden jerk upwards, the rush of 
air will act upon the sunshade as upon a parachute, the cover being composed of 
paper and therefore very light, will fly open extremely easily. In order to conclude 
the trick as sensationally as possible, I always have an assistant behind the stage 
who fires a pistol as each large flag is produced, and two or three more shots as 
the sunshade is jerked above the head, and the bundle of now unnecessary silk 
pitched into the wings. The other ribbons, of course, hang all round the sunshade, 
and in this condition it is fixed into the centre of the now well decorated chair. 




The concluding illustration depicts the appearance of the finale of this particular 
trick, and hoping that the reader has discovered some useful ideas in the preceding 
pages, I bring this chapter of miscellaneous magic to a close. 
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T. Nelson Downs 

The features of the "King of 
Coins" will forever be looked upon 
with the greatest respect and 
esteem by magicians in all parts of 
the world, for it was Mr. Downs 
who primarily introduced that 
beautiful act known as "The 
Miser's Dream" Richly, therefore, 
does he deserve the appellation 
given him. 

His creation and the effects he 
produced, have been copied more 
extensively by other performers 
than any other act ever presented to 
the public. Nevertheless, "the king" 
is always appearing in some of the 
best theatres in the world, and the 
fascinating and graceful manner in 
which he realises his dreams upon the stage, is a lesson to magicians in the art 
of deportment and presence, which can never be forgotten. 

Undoubtedly another reason to which this performer's phenomenal success 
may be attributed, is that his voice can be heard everywhere in the theatre, and 
his gags are few, but witty. Thus he does not endeavour to deceive by a 
superabundance of patter, but rather by the dexterity of his fingers, and his 
possession of the ability to gain effect from every little move that he makes. It 
may be interesting to note that Mr. Downs is also a card manipulator of 
extraordinary skill, and he was the first performer to introduce the back hand 
palm into this country. 

Mr. Downs is the author of the greatest work on Coin Manipulation ever 









written, wherein he teaches the whole art of conjuring with money. He has very 
kindly presented me with a few folios of manuscript from his strictly private 
"book of ideas," and in the following pages he explains to the reader the 
foundation of an entirely new act for anyone possessing the inclination to give 
it sufficient practice.— Author. 
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Modern Cigar Manipulation, 

By T. Nelson Downs 

Author of "Modern Coin Manipulation " 


IN THIS chapter which my friend "Selbit" has invited me to contribute, I have 

the pleasure of making my indulgent renders acquainted with something really 
new in the art of prestidigitation, which I hope they will appreciate and 
consider worth their attention. There is a vast field open for varying the 
manipulation of such a commonplace article as a cigar, and a really good act 
can be built up from the ideas it is my intention to explain. After repeated 
experiments with cigars made of tobacco leaf, wood, celluloid, cork, and 
various other compositions, I had some imitation smokes made of indiarubber, 
and then painted them to resemble the ordinary weed. With these I found that 
effects could be produced that it was impossible to obtain with any other kind 
of cigar, and therefore I would recommend the reader to use only the ones I 
advise. 

In size, these cigars should be about three and a half inches long, and of an 
ordinary thickness. The best way to commence the manipulation, is to step on 
the stage and ask some gentleman in the audience to exchange cigars with you, 
in order that everyone may know that the smoke you use is unprepared. 

Having accepted the preferred cigar, offer the gentleman your own case, 
which, of course should be well filled with real good weeds. These formalities 
having been executed, under cover of placing the case back in your pocket, 
exchange the borrowed cigar for an indiarubber one, round which, by the way, 
a band from a genuine smoke should be placed. This band should be torn off 
the cigar in full view of the audience, as this will tend to increase their belief 
that the smoke is really the borrowed one. Now everything is in readiness for 
the manipulation. 
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Take the cigar by the pointed end between 
the tips of the thumb and second finger of 
the right hand, and hold it perpendicularly, 
so that the weed is pointing to the ceiling. 
Now bring the left hand with the back to 
the audience, and cover the cigar, 
apparently taking the weed away in the 
palm of that hand. What really takes place 
is that instead of removing the cigar, the left hand pushes the topmost end of 
the smoke down into right hand, which grips it between the top joint of the 
second finger and the palm, as shown in the first illustration. The left hand 
should be closed as though containing the cigar, and carried upwards, followed 
by the performer's eyes, while the right hand is dropped to the side. 


During the process of apparently 
rubbing the weed away in the left hand, 
the thumb of the right slightly presses 
on the centre of the cigar concealed in 
that hand, so that by bending the \ 

second finger towards the palm, the 
cigar is bent and can be extremely 
easily palmed, as in the second 
illustration. Now this right hand should 

be brought up to the left, with the fingers and thumb wide apart, as if to 
indicate that nothing is concealed therein, the left hand being slowly opened 
and shown to be empty. Pointing to some spot in the air with the left hand, the 
apparently empty right just reaches up to that particular spot and plucks 
therefrom the cigar. This really splendid production will, I feel sure, commend 
itself to my readers, if they will practice it. The weed is caught between the tips 
of the first and second fingers in the following manner. 


When the cigar is palmed, as in the second drawing, bend the middle and index 
fingers downwards, gripping the pointed end of the smoke between them, as in 
the third illustration, the second finger being underneath and the first on the 
top. Now, by relaxing the grip of the palm, the cigar will straighten itself out in 
the manner shown by the fourth figure, and to produce the smoke it is only 
necessary to extend the two fingers gripping it, when, without any further 
movement, the cigar will be caught, as it were, by its pointed end from the air. 
With very little practice these movements will blend together, so that it will 
really be no harder to "catch" a cigar than it is to produce a coin. 













From the position indicated in the second drawing, the cigar can be shifted 
from the palm on to the back of the hand, by bending down the second and 
third fingers, and pushing them under the bend of the rubber smoke. The 
fingers are then straightened out, when the cigar will be passed on to the back 
of the hand, as shown in the fifth illustration. 

As this method of back-palming a 
cigar necessitates some considerable 
practice before it can be executed 
effectively, I will explain a new way 
in which the same result can be 
accomplished in a much easier 
manner. 

Hold the cigar between the tips of the little finger and thumb, of course in a 
slanting direction. Now bend the three middle fingers inwards, pushing them 
under the cigar, and then straightening them out again, when the smoke will be 
pushed on to the back of the hand, in the same position between the thumb and 
little finger as it occupied in the first place. The palm can now be shown empty, 
and by reversing operations, the back of the hand can also be exhibited. This 
particular manipulation answers equally well with an ordinary cigarette, and 
should be practiced and remembered, as I have found it a very valuable vanish. 

Having explained the most important steps necessary for practicing cigar 
manipulation, it will perhaps be best for my readers to arrange their own passes 
and variations, as every magician possesses some different style to another, or 
at least, they should do. However, to give the student something to work on, I 
will just describe a few of my own passes, which are comparatively easy and 
effective. 

Place the end of cigar between the teeth as when smoking, and then apparently 
push it down the throat. This is accomplished by placing the tip of the middle 
finger of the right hand on outward or other end of cigar, pushing the weed 











upwards until the centre of smoke touches your nose, when weed will be 
pushed from between teeth into the palm, as in the first illustration. If the right 
hand is now pulled downwards as if it were really forcing the cigar down the 
throat, the illusion will be perfect. 

It is best to follow this pass by producing the cigar from the ear, and this is 
performed by raising the hand in which cigar is palmed to the organ of sound, 
and inserting the end of smoke into the ear, where it will be held tightly, and is 
best produced by drawing the fingers along the cigar, which gives it the 
appearance of being drawn, bit by bit, from the ear itself. 

Another very deceptive pass is to apparently take the cigar in the left hand, 
really keeping it in the right, and as the left hand pretends to crush the weed to 
nothing, the right inserts the end of cigar into one of the openings where 
waistcoat is buttoned, pushing it out of right. Both hands are now shown 
empty, and the thumb and finger placed under vest, from where they pull down 
the missing smoke. 

By having about a dozen cigars in the left hand trousers pocket, quite a large 
production act can be produced, as when a smoke is vanished, the left hand 
fetches it out of trousers pocket, throws it on be table, while the right hand 
catches from the air the original cigar bat was merely palmed. 

Fearing that I have already exceeded the space placed at my disposal in this 
work, I must bring my short contribution to a close, in the hope that it has 
interested, and will be of some little value to at least a few. 
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Maurice Garland 


The writer of the following few valuable wrinkles for magicians, is a 
gentleman who commenced his professional career as a conjurer some fourteen 
years ago. He is, at present, one of the best known society entertainers in 


London, and he is a very popular man 
among his brother wizards. During the 
past few years, Mr. Garland has invented 
numerous ingenious tricks and illusions, 
and his entertainment thoroughly amuses 
those who know nothing about magic, and 
bewilders those who do. 





He is always ready to help an amateur 


with suggestions as to the best means of 


improving his show, and he has quite a 
store of interesting and puzzling little 


"wheezes," as he calls them, that make an 
hour in his company time well spent. 


Mnum'C rijirluncl 


In his show, he introduces as many spectacular effects as possible, 
accompanying each one with humourous and chatty patter, that make it a 
pleasant entertainment; in fact, he thoroughly deserves the title he has adopted 
of "the entertaining magician." 

In his contribution to this work he has not endeavoured to describe anything 
requiring much practice to accomplish, but has given the reader a few really 
valuable hints that will doubtless prove useful to many magicians who are on 
the look out for little surprises that in the end count so heavily .-Author. 
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For The Tambourine Trick 

T HERE beingsucha large number of magicians wisely introducing in their 
act the ever beautiful production of various articles from a tambourine, perhaps 
there are some who will appreciate a little addition that, in my opinion, adds to 
the effect. Everyone knows that no finer or more useful commencement can be 
made than by producing a quantity of ribbons. If this is done in the following 
manner, the reader will, I am convinced, welcome the idea and always use it. 

Prepare a proper sized tambourine coil, by loading a quantity of handkerchiefs, 
flowers, flags, etc., on the back, which must then be covered with the same 
coloured paper as it is intended to place between the rings In the centre of the 
coil itself a wooden plug is always inserted to keep the paper firm. This should 
be removed, and an ordinary sized mouth coil fitted in the place occupied by 
the plug. Now it will be apparent that after this load has been secretly 
introduced into the rings from the person or servante, the performer can turn 
the rings round, showing back and front with apparently only a sheet of paper 
between them. After the necessary opening has been made in the centre of the 
paper, either by the finger or wand, the small ribbons of the mouth coil can be 
pulled out first, and they will make an effective display. This can be followed 
by obtaining possession of the handkerchiefs, etc., from the back, these being 
pulled through the opening left in the large coil. As a finale, the large ribbon is 
wound out by the wand, until a tremendous bundle is obtained, into which a 
good sized animal, such as a duck or rabbit, can be introduced from any 
convenient piece of furniture. 
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Caught by the Finger Tips 

This is a little wrinkle that for some unaccountable reason always causes a 
hearty laugh in addition to the usual amount of mystification. 

It can be used very easily in conjunction with many back palm card tricks, but 
personally I have found it most suitable for the conclusion of the "cards passing 
up the sleeve" experiment. 


The whole secret consists in making use 
of that wonderful conjurer's friend,— 
beeswax. A little pellet of this preparation 
should be stuck on to the back of a 
playing card, in the centre of one end. 

This must be the last to be passed, and as 
a special treat to the audience, the professor agrees that this shall travel right 
along the sleeve into the empty hand at the opposite side. One, two, three, and 
the card has vanished from the left hand, being seen at the same moment 
sticking to the end of the middle finger of the right, as illustrated in the 
accompanying drawing. The effect is accomplished by taking the last card, and 
instead of placing it in the left hand, back-palming it in the right, which is 
extended with the palm towards the audience. When producing the pasteboard, 
simply bring it round to the front, and as you do so, press your middle finger on 
to the pellet of wax on the back of the card, and separate your other fingers 
when it will remain there quite firmly until removed. As an after experiment I 
sometimes balance this card on another by just pressing the wax over the point 
where the two cards meet-but that is digressing, and so I will leave these little 
improvements to be discovered by the ingenious reader. 
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New Handkerchief Production 

ThIS method of producing silk squares has proved very useful to myself, and 
therefore I hope an explanation of the same will interest my readers. The hands are 
shown quite empty back and front, and the with them both extended a silk handkerchief 
is produced in each. Please do not look for some daringly original fake by which this 
result is accomplished, but prepare yourself for the description of a novel method of 
using an old accessory, which is nothing more or less than a false finger. 

To prepare for the trick, two handkerchiefs should be loaded into the same number of 
hollow fingers, which are worn between the genuine first and second of each hand. 
After showing both back and front, the following manipulation is necessary to produce 
the silk:—While turning the hand round, pass the first finger behind the false one, and 
pull that down into the palm so that the opening is left between the thumb and first 
finger. The first illustration shows the position of the fingers for the initial part of the 
movement, which explains how the index finger must be passed behind the false one in 
order to pull it down into the right place in the hand for the production which is to 
follow. 



The method of working the flag out from the false finger which is gripped between the 
genuine second, third and fourth, should be obvious to those perusing this explanation. 
Although in case every detail should not be quite clear, the second drawing will suffice 
to cause the disappearance of any little errors. The manipulation with both hands is 
exactly the same, and this method should come in useful for working up combination 
tricks, as it is in the latter element that the deception has proved most valuable to 
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The Great Change Trick 

The effect of this trick is quite inexplicable and it can be worked up into a 
brilliant and marvellous illusion if the audience's attention is called to the 
apparent fairness of all the details. An assistant is called for, and asked to take a 
pack of cards down to the audience to be thoroughly shuffled. Now, without 
the performer touching the cards, the assistant is directed to pass round and 
allow any of the spectators to remove one card each, the number of those 
chosen being quite immaterial. The performer now takes the pack and shows 
that every card is different and quite unprepared, and the assistant is told to go 
round again, and allow each person who selected a card to place it back in the 
pack, each time giving the cards a good shuffle. This being done, the 
performer, who has not left the stage, takes the pack from the assistant, who, by 
the way, is no party to the swindle, and holds them in such a manner that the 
audience can see the face of the bottom card. 

The fingers of the other hand are now passed over the face of the bottom card, 
which immediately changes to one of those selected by the audience; this 
process is repeated a second and third time, until the bottom card has been 
changed into each one selected. 

The secret of this trick is surprisingly simple, and consists in making use of a 
long and short pack. Hand assistant the long pack, from which he has three or 
four cards selected, and while this is being done, secretly palm the short pack 
from your pocket or elsewhere. Then, when the cards are handed back for you 
to show them all different and unprepared, lay both packs together and fan 
them for the audience to see. As you give the cards to the assistant to have the 
selected ones placed back and shuffled, make the double-handed pass and palm 
the long pack, which is dropped into the profonde unobserved, while the 
assistant is collecting the chosen cards. On receiving the pack back for the 
second time, all the performer has to do, is to abstractedly slip the long cards 
on to the top of the shorts, show the face of the bottom one, which, by means of 
any suitable colour change, is turned into one of the chosen cards, and so on 
until the supply of long ones is exhausted, when it will be evident that as more 










were drawn, and consequently the experiment is concluded. 
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A New Handkerchief Vanish 

ThIS method of causing the disappearance of any small flag, hand, kerchief, 
or similar article is recommended on account of its simplicity and 
effectiveness. One other advantage it possesses is that it requires no dressing. 
Take the handkerchief by one corner in the right hand, and while standing with 
the same side to the audience, gracefully make a motion as if throwing the 
article in the air to the left-hand side of the stage. Make this feint twice, 
counting one, two. At the third and last effort, in the act of making an upward 
movement, the handkerchief must be left inside the left-hand side of the coat, 
between that garment and the vest, the pretended throw being continued up¬ 
ward followed by the performer's eyes. This is most easily accomplished by 
standing with the left arm bent, and with the hand holding lapel of the coat. 
When the handkerchief is to be left beneath the jacket, the left hand must open 
same, closing it again and assuming the same attitude as before while the 
movement is being finished. After the disappearance has been effected, the 
performer can directly face the audience without fear of any particle of the 
vanished handkerchief being visible, and magicians will not regret any time 
expended in practicing this last of the few wrinkles it has been my pleasure to 
contribute to their Handbook. 
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Sid Macaire 



The photograph of the Ventriloquist, Illusionist, 
Humourist, and Anti-Spiritualist, looking out from this 
page, represents the features of an exceedingly clever 
magician. Sid Macaire, the living counterpart of the 
photograph, was a manufacturer of conjuring apparatus 
in Chicago some 25 years ago. Owing to ill health, he 
was obliged to sell his business to Mr. H. J. Burlingame, 
and he then came to Great Britain in search of a more 


congenial climate. 


Before he had been in England many months, Mr. Macaire was touring the 
provinces with his own company, the result of the tour proving a great financial 
success. Then he married and lived for some time in Belfast, finally settling 
down in Dublin, where he lives at present. Magic always had a fascination for 
him, even from his very earliest days, and being fortunate in possessing a 
clever and fertile brain, many brilliant and deceptive illusions have emanated 
from his studies of the mystic art. As a writer, Mr. Macaire has achieved a 
notoriety not easily earned, and all his literary efforts show that much thought 
must have been expended on their production. His contributions to this 
particular treatise are peculiarly illustrative of the man himself, but as my 
readers are doubtless anxious to learn his secrets, we will proceed .-Author. 
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New Century Bottle, Egg, Orange, and 
Bird Trick 

The effect of this entirely new combination of effects is as follows:- 

Performer has a bottle on table. This he takes up and from it pours-a glass of 
wine, which he lays aside and covers bottle with a cardboard cylinder. Instantly 
thinking that the audience might like to examine the cylinder, he lifts it off and 
hands it for inspection, and on receiving it back places it over bottle again. He 
then goes to the audience, and from some gentleman's whiskers produces an 
orange, which he lays beside the cardboard cylinder, which he takes off the 
bottle and places over the orange. Now he borrows a hat from some member of 
the audience and produces an egg from someone's nose, placing hat on the 
table and the egg on a plate. Next he takes up bottle, and covering it with a 
handkerchief, causes it to instantly disappear, leaving handkerchief empty. 
Then cylinder that was placed over orange is lifted, when the bottle is seen 
there instead of the fruit. The hat is now tilted, and from the interior out rolls 
the missing orange. 

The bottle is now taken up and more wine poured from it, and it is covered 
over again with the cylinder. A second cardboard cylinder is now shown, and 
this is left all the while in full view. Orange is picked up and vanished, and on 
lifting first cylinder, the bottle is seen to have also disappeared. The second 
cylinder is now shown, and first cylinder passed completely through it to prove 
absolute emptiness. Hat is taken up and bottle produced from it, and more wine 
is poured from the vessel into a glass. The egg is now picked up, wrapped in a 
piece of tissue pal e? and placed on the crown of borrowed hat. Taking careful 
aim at this package with a pistol, performer fires and unwraps packet, when 
egg is found to have changed into a live canary. The bird is wrapped again in 
tissue paper, and either caused to vanish by sleight of hand or loaded into pistol 
and fired at the bottle, which is then broken open with a hammer and found to 
contain the canary quite unharmed. 
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To prepare for this trick three specially prepared bottles are needed as the 
illustration explains. Figs. 1 and 2 are made of tin, enamelled, labelled, etc. to 
resemble an ordinary bottle. Fig. 1 has a brass tube inside, fixed to the neck, 
and running to within a few inches of the bottom, the extremity of the tube 
being provided with a barbed pointed knitting needle, and also a thin wire hook 
fixed to the top as at A in the figure. There is no bottom to this bottle, and it 
must be made a trifle larger than bottle No. 2 over which it fits. Fig. 2 is 
another tin bottle, which also has no bottom, but is provided with a tube 
running from the neck, which is just a fraction larger than No. 1 so as to be able 
to receive the tube and needle of the latter easily. 


This second bottle also has a moderately long pin firmly 
soldered on to its surface as illustrated at B. Fig. 3 is a 
glass bottle with bottom knocked out. This operation of 
removing bottoms from glass vessels is done by 
saturating a piece of cotton wool with kerosine oil, 
coiling this round the bottom of a bottle and setting fire 
to it. Immediately the wool is burned out, plunge bottle 
into a pail of cold water and the bottom of bottle will at 
once come away. As this does not always succeeds at 
first, it is sometimes necessary to drill a hole in the glass 
bottom with mandril and turpentine, then gradually 
enlarging hole and chipping pieces off towards the 
edges until the required opening has been made. To 




facilitate the work it is best to fill the bottle first with sawdust, packed tightly. 
In this bottle is a tin receptacle, as shown in this next drawing, and by dotted 
lines in Fig. 3. A disc of leather must then be glued on the bottom of the bottle 

























half around. 


The two cylinders are quite ordinary and should be nicely decorated to 
resemble organ pipes—one, however, must be larger than the other. The 
handkerchief used is rather large and figured, but is otherwise unprepared. 

In connection with the 
handkerchief you use two discs of 
cardboard, one a small one, the 
size of the top of bottle, the other 
being larger, and the same size as 
the bottom of the vessel used. 
These two disks are connected by 
a piece of thread the exact length 
of bottle. To the top of the 
smaller disc is fixed a pin hook 
which is attached to the centre of 
the handkerchief, so that when, 
during the trick, this covering is 
taken up and shaken, the discs 
shape the handkerchief as if the 
bottle were beneath it, instead of which it is removed and laid on table 
servante. 

The orange and egg are both made of cork suitably coloured, therefore being 
easily manipulated. Bottle No. 8 is secreted in a servante at the back of a chair. 
Now everything is in readiness and the trick should be presented in the 
following manner:- 

First show bottle No. 2, and pour out of it a glass of wine. Then cover bottle 
with smaller cylinder (in which is concealed bottle No. 1, but not caught by 
wire hook A, concealed bottle being lifted by gripping it through pressing on 
the outside of cylinder), saying, "This is merely used as a cover for the bottle 
here, but perhaps someone would like to examine it;" as you lift off cylinder, 
leaving bottle No. 1 over bottle No. 2, and hand cylinder to be examined. 

It must be noted here that the wire hook A must be kept at side farthest away 
from audience, so as not to be seen by them. You then place cylinder over 
bottle again; go to audience and produce orange in any manner deemed 
advisable by any of the many subtle moves, and lay this on table. Now lift up 
cylinder, dexterously taking with it the outer bottle, No. 1, and cover the orange- 
the needle on the end of tube sticking right into it. A hat must now be 










borrowed, and while passing with it back to the table, a duplicate orange should 
be loaded into it from the profonde. 

Now bottle No. 2, from which you have removed cylinder, must be taken, 
covered with handkerchief as already detailed, and vanished by making use of 
the servante, or if it is preferred, it can be hung at either of the performer's hips 
by inserting pin B (Fig. 2) into waist of trousers. An egg must now be produced 
from some part of one of audience's clothes, and laid on the table. Next the 
vanished bottle should be reproduced by lifting the cylinder and exposing No. 1 
in place of orange; hat is turned over, and the duplicate fruit rolled from the 
interior of it. Take up bottle and pour out a glass of wine, which must, of 
course, have been put into the tube previously. 

The larger cylinder must now be shown, and the bottle covered with the 
smaller covering; this time, however, the bent wire A (Fig. 1) must be yanked 
on to the back of cylinder. Now take orange and vanish it by any desired 
sleight, and in the seeming act of laying the hat from one place to another, 
move chair out of your way, hand holding the top back plate and the hat by the 
brim, and so load the bottle into the chapeau. Lay this hat, crown downwards, 
on seat of chair, and lift up small cylinder covering No. 1 bottle, which will of 
course appear to have vanished. With the other hand lift up large cylinder and 
drop smaller one through it, so that bottle remains in biggest cylinder, and 
small one can be shown empty also. Now pick up hat and produce No. 3 bottle 
from it and pour out more wine; then take the egg, wrap it in tissue paper, ring 
the changes for a similar packet containing canary (which has, however, a tiny 
rubber band around its body to keep the wings from moving); this package 
should be on table servante. 

Place the duplicate packet on hat, fire at it, and when paper is opened, at same 
time slide off rubber band and show canary. Wrap bird up again, load into 
pistol funnel, or vanish by a "Lynn tube," and finally break open bottle and 
produce the other canary. 
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"Another Man Cut Up To-Night" 


SuCH was the poster advertisement some years ago of that "fellow of infinite jest," the late 

Dr. Lynn, and with such a striking advertisement it was not difficult to fill the halls nightly. 
The original idea was-the performer appeared with a large, dangerous-looking knife in hand, 
and invited anyone who wished to come on the stage from the audience and enjoy being cut 
up in pieces. No one coming, however, the performer ushers in a man whom, he says, has 
kindly volunteered to have head, arm, and leg severed from body. He was secured by a rope 
to a door at back in which were rings, through which passed the rope, and then around his 
body, and so forth. 

It is needless to say in detail here how the trick of vivisection was performed; suffice to 
remark the right arm and left leg were dummies, and the head was at the proper time thrust 
back into trap in door, which door was covered with black material. The severing of the arm 
and leg was done by merely unhooking them from body of subject; and when the time came 
to behead him, a cloth was put over head, the cut made while cloth was in this position, and 
in removing head it was taken away (seemingly) under cover of cloth; in reality, this cloth 
had concealed in it apparatus to assume shape of head. 

The method which I present through this handbook, however, is a vast improvement in every 
respect on the original idea, and it is now given openly for the first time. 

A man is tied to a board (Fig. 1) in full view of audience. His arm is amputated, also his leg. 
His eyes are bandaged, and his head is then cut off without any further covering. The first 
thing to make is a board (Fig. 1); this board is covered with black material, glued on to it. 
The board has a man's shape cut out of it and divided where the lines are in sketch, and 
working on spring hinges (Fig. 1)—ten pieces altogether. 










Next is the suit the assistant wears; it is what is known as a strip suit. The coat is divided 
down back in centre, also the sleeves, are held together by a strip string. The pants are also 
split up back of each leg to the waist, and the vest has no back, the sides of front being 
stitched in position to coat. The arm of coat and leg of pants are cut off and sewn on again 
(Fig. 2) very neatly at A-the place where amputation is made. 

Have a pasteboard shape of a man's body from neck to waist, made with no back to it. This is 
fastened to inside of coat and vest securely. The trousers are treated similarly, held, however, 
in semi-circular position by pieces of bent hoop-the pasteboard in trousers being open at 
back, same as coat; and the sleeves also have the same treatment. To the wrists of sleeves are 
fastened a pair of kid gloves, the palms of which are cut out, leaving, however, pieces at tips 
of fingers like thimbles in which to thrust the hands. The inside of these gloves are varnished 
with a mixture of shellac and methylated spirits, so that they keep shape after hands have 
been removed. 

To the bottom of pants are fitted two shoes with no backs to them. Your assistant wears a 
beard, so if the strip string is pulled from coat and trousers, body of assistant can go through 
the spring doors in board, and the beard conceals where the neck should be. The head is not 
yet removed. The trousers are stitched at waist to vest, and on shoulders are fixed two rings- 
one on each shoulder—so when placing assistant at the board, performer quietly pops the two 
rings on two corresponding black pegs in board; so that when assistant gets out of his suit, 
the suit still remains in position. When the strip strings are pulled, he slips right out of the 
suit. The strip string is made as in Fig. 3. You get a number of pins and stick them in a table 
about three inches apart; then get some thread and knot it to each pin-head, as in sketch. If 
those pins are inserted to sew up coat, and you pull one end of thread just the length of a pin, 






















it all comes undone. 



Now the improvement I am going to show here, towards the old-style vivisection, is that 
when arm and leg are amputated and laid on chair, they move as if alive; and when head is 
severed from body and laid on stool, it is still animated, and is in reality the actual trend seen 
just before on body at the board. When the performer goes solemnly to amputate arm with 
his big knife, he takes a red handkerchief in left hand, and with knife in right cuts off the arm 
at A (Fig. 2), instantly covering cut portion with red handkerchief. Then he proceeds to cut 
off the leg at A (Fig. 2), and places red handkerchief over portion just cut, as if to conceal 
traces of bleeding. The severed arm and leg are laid on chairs, but on the seats of the chairs 
are laid two threads running from one side of stage to other, see (Fig. 4). 



If you notice, between those two chairs the threads sag and touch stage, and also they sag at 


other sides of chairs and touch stage there also, so that the performer can walk between 


chairs and at other sides of them without coming in contact with threads or disarranging them 


in any way. If the limbs are laid on the chairs and on top of the threads, and the threads 
pulled taut, by careful manipulation of the threads the limbs can be raised from the chairs 
several times and laid back on them again. 







































This portion of the illusion is effected thus:-The little stool, B 
(Fig. 5), has three legs, with two little mirrors (shown by 
dotted lines) running from front leg to the two legs behind, a la 
sphinx table, at angle of incidence; and in top of stool is a little trap, and a corresponding 
larger trap in stage beneath it. 


Now regarding the head. Have a wire framework on which is 
fixed the beard and small tuft of hair at forehead. When 
assistant gets his body from out the suit, he still keeps his head 
in position as at first seen by audience; then when limbs are 
amputated, take handkerchief and blindfold head-having a 
small silk shawl in readiness on arm. As you blindfold head, 
assistant withdraws his head through trap in board, and you 
merely knot handkerchief around framework. Audience now 
only see the beard and tuft of hair on top of framework, and 
think assistant is still there. You do not give them time to 
meditate, but instantly cover framework of head with the small 
silk shawl on your arm, and taking your knife, sever the head 
from body and lay same on stool on which assistant is 
supposed to be standing yet (Fig. 5). Finally, remove silk shawl 
and the handkerchief used to blindfold, and the head is seen 
alive. 


When assistant escapes from the board completely, he rapidly runs beneath stage, and at the 
proper temps, just as performer is laying framework of head (under cover of silk shawl) on 
the stool, assistant pops up his head, and framework fits exactly over it. Should there be no 
way of having trap in stage, then the board at back reaches only to top of stool and rests on it, 
and assistant, when the time arrives, goes on his face and stomach, crawls through trap, CC 
(Fig. 1), and pops his head up through hole in stool. Instead of hole, let there be a semi¬ 
circular piece cut out of back of stool, as in Fig. 6, and a piece to fit it exactly when not in 
use. Should you object to use stool with mirrors, then use a small square stool. This stool has 
a little black roller-blind fixed beneath the top-right in centre of it—as shown in Fig. 7 by 
dotted line-and is pulled down in position by assistant, the audience taking the little black 
blind as the covering of door at back. 



















A further improvement in this act may be made as follows:—Instead of having a plain black- 
covered board to which to secure assistant, get a folding screen (see Fig. 8), the back of 
which is solid and the shaded portion cut out and cut in sections, as shown by lines in sketch. 
The designs or scrolls should be made to fit, in order to. conceal when the cuttings are made. 
This idea of the screen enhances the effect very considerably. 



This illusion is very useful introduced in a sketch with characters of a quack doctor; a gouty 
invalid (who has heard of the doctor's skill, and comes to be operated on); and a third actor in 
the sketch might be a nigger "buttons," to work up hilarity. 
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Henry Ridgely Evans 

In PRESENTING the photograph of Henry 
Ridgely Evans, this handbook becomes the 
medium of introducing to those who have not 
read any of his many works, the greatest 
living American writer on magic, 
spiritualism, and kindred sciences. 

He was born in Baltimore, Md., Nov. 7th, 
1861. On his mother's side he is descended 
from the Colonial families of Ridgely, 
Dorsey, Worthington, and Greenberry, very 
well known in the annals of Colonial Maryland. 

His father, Henry Cotheal Evans, of Welsh descent, is connected with the U.S. 
Geological Survey, and is a topographical engraver and draughtsman of rare 
excellence. From his father, then, the so.-inherits considerable artistic ability. 
Mr. Evans was educated partly at Georgetown University (D.C.) and 
Columbian University (D.C.) 

He thoroughly studied law at the University of Maryland (Baltimore), but 
abandoned the bar for journalism, a profession in which his abilities have shone 
most conspicuously. 

For a number of years he was engaged upon the editorial staff of the Baltimore 
Evening News and the Denver Republican. Subsequently he became connected 
with the MS. Bureau of Education as one of the assistant librarians. His interest 
in psychical research and kindred topics led him to investigate the subject of 
spiritism and telepathy, the results of which were published in a work entitled 
"Hours with the Ghosts; or, Nineteenth Century Witchcraft" (Chicago, 1897). 

From his earliest days he manifested a great liking for the feats of magicians, 
and he studied the art of prestidigitation with several distinguished professors. 












As a conjurer, Mr. Evans has obtained much popularity. Every year he takes a 
long vacation from his official appointment, and tours medium-sized towns 
with his own company of artistes. In his writings, Mr. Evans has thrown 
considerable light on the psychology of deception and the history of natural 
magic, his articles in the Cosmopolitan Magazine (1899-1900) on occultism 
and magic attracting much attention and favourable comment. Some of his 
other works are entitled: "Cagliostro-Necromancer, Hypnotist, and Charlatan," 
"Great Pyramid and Napoleon I.: a Masonic Study, with complete bibliography 
of pyramid literature," "How Famous Tricks are done," "Robert Houdin- 
Conjurer, Author, and Ambassador," "Shadows of a Clever Pair of Hands," " 
Some Tricks of Ancient Temples," etc., etc. 

In 1891 he was married to Florence, daughter of the late Alexander Kilpatrick, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 11. R. Evans is a member of all the masonic orders, 
and is considered an authority on the history and symbolisms of the order. 
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Trewey 

By Henry Ridgely Evans 

Author of "Hours with the Ghosts ," etc. 


IT IS to M. Felicien Trewey, juggler, 

equilibrist, conjurer, and mimic par 
excellence, that the modern stage is indebted 
for the art of ombromanie, or hand shadows. 
Shadowgraphy is a very ancient amusement, 
but Trewey elevated it to the dignity of a 
theatrical performance. He is the classic 
exponent of the art. When this admirable 
artiste first toured the United States, under 
the management of the late Alexander 
Herrmann, he was very much annoyed by 
impostors, who advertised themselves as 
Drewey, but their performances were but 
weak imitations of the incomparable 
original. 

Trewey has had a host of followers since his advent in English-speaking 
countries, some of whom are exceedingly clever at shadowgraphy—for 
example: David Devant, Hilliar, Maro, and Clivette; but I doubt if any of them 
has attained the degree of digital dexterity arrived at by the great Frenchman. 
The mobility of his fingers is something to be wondered at. But then 
pantomime belongs almost exclusively to the Latin races. A more versatile 
artiste than Trewey never trod the boards of a theatre, unless we except that 
"man of many talents," Robert Heller. Trewey is a juggler, a conjurer, a mimic, 
an actor, a shadowgraphist, an artist with pen and brush, and last, but not least, 
a raconteur whom men delight to meet. He is a sort of theatrical Pooh-Bah. 

The artistic sentiment was born in him. It is a family characteristic. Rosa 
Bordas, the celebrated French chanteuse patriotique, is his cousin-german. A 
writer in L'Echo des Jeunes thus apostrophizes him in verse: 











Dans le monde artistique ou son etoile brille, 

Trewey ne peut que resortir, 

Vraiment, cela tient de famille, 

Vu que bon sang ne peut mentir. 

The most exclusive and aristocratic salons of Paris and Vienna have engaged 
his services for private entertainments, paying him large fees for his unique 
exhibition. In Spain, Belgium, Austria, Russia, and England he vas the 
sensation of the day. At the present time he is living in retirement at Asnieres, 
near Paris, where he has purchased a charming little home known as Villa 
Traversiere. Here he lives the ideal life of a French country gentleman. But he 
is not idle. He is constantly inventing tricks, new shadows, pantomimic acts, 
and machinery for the production of moving pictures. During the Exposition of 
1900 he was manager of the Theatre Phono-Cinema, where exhibitions of 
moving pictures with phonographic accompaniments were given with 
considerable success. 

He is at present busily engaged in perfecting an invention called the 
"Treweyorama," which projects figures on an illuminated screen directly from 
life, dwarfing them, however. He is also at work on an illusion which he calls 
the "Queen of Hearts." In addition to the above labours, he finds time to write 
songs, sketches, and pantomimes, and gives a few lessons in conjuring, 
shadowgraphy, and the mimetic art. 

The story of Trewey's life is full of incident, "and is a typical example of the 
folly of setting anyone to a vocation for which he has no particular taste." His 
parents intended him for the priesthood and he entered a Jesuit college at an 
early age. Speaking of this event to an English journalist, he says: "I imbibed a 
good deal of Latin and Greek, but all my leisure time was given up to the 
practice of conjuring. I was born in the great paper-making town of 
Angouleme, but my people migrated to Marseilles, and when I went home 
from the seminary for a holiday, I visited the circus, for which I had a great 
love. Here I witnessed feats of juggling, and I knew I could do as well myself. 
Then there came along one morning an acrobat. It was just before I had to 
return to my school duties. I struck up an acquaintance with him and showed 
him my sleight-of-hand. He was surprised, and proposed my going into 
partnership with him. I did not dare inform my parents of my intention. 

One night I quitted Marseilles with my companion, and then, for the next ten 
years, my life was one long record of adventure; but always forward. I soon 
became well known a on the road, and before I was eighteen I had almost 
covered the itinerary of the French provinces. At nineteen I was the proud 
proprietor of a travelling caravan pantomime with a small variety company. 



Here I played a pierrot, sometimes a pantaloon, danced in the grotesque 
Clodoche quadrille, took part in a rough-and-tumble comedy, and always gave 
my mimetic entertainment." 

Finally he obtained an engagement at a leading theatre of Bordeaux. It was at 
this period that he invented ombromanie. An offer quickly came for an 
engagement at the Concert des Ambassadeurs, Paris, and his success was 
complete. The journalists and members of the pictorial press speedily rallied to 
his side. Here was a new sensation for the bias boulevardier ever on the look¬ 
out for theatrical novelties. Trewey became the lion of the hour. A writer on 
L'Illustration called his act Treweyism. His reputation v as established. 

Trewey is a tireless inventor. His shadowgraphs of eminent people made a 
tremendous hit, and deservedly so. It was the acme of silhouette-making with 
the fingers. 

Trewey informs me that he is at present engaged in perfecting a Fantocini 
show. Exhibitions of Fantocini, in which cardboard figures are manipulated 
behind an illuminated screen, had their origin in Italy, the home of the far- 
famed Punchinello, whose domestic woes have been enacted so many times by 
itinerant puppet showmen in the English streets. Fantocini exhibitions are very 
popular in Paris, where they have reached a high state of excellence, 
particularly under the direction M. Caran d'Ache, the celebrated cartoonist. 
Regular theatres have been built for them, and little pantomimic dramas 
prepared for the pasteboard puppets by distinguished authors. The famous Chat 
Noir, the hostelrie of the Black Cat, where artists, poets, and musicians 
congregate galore, gives frequent entertainments of shadow plays, among 
which have been presented "The Temptation of St. Anthony in the Thebaid 
Desert," "The Battles of Napoleon," etc. 

Trewey writes me that he has so far invented thirty novel cardboard silhouette 
figures, worked by wires and strings, which will create a decided sensation 
when exhibited. He describes them as life-like in the extreme. There is a strong 
probability of his again touring England and the United States. 

Vive le Trewey! 

Vive la Bagatelle! 
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Chung Ling Soo 


The magician whose photograph graces 
this page is the Oriental who first 
introduced into England the Chinese act 
which has of late become so popular. He 
first made his bow to European audiences 
in Paris, afterwards coming to London, 
where he appeared at the Alhambra, and 
caused a great sensation with his gaudy 
stage setting and spectacular feats of 
legerdemain. Since his first appearance in 
London he has travelled all over the 
continent, and has appeared in nearly 
every town in Great Britain, meeting with 
an almost unprecedented success. It is 
Chung's belief that the present-day public 
want to see something effective and spectacular. In providing for them what 
they want, if they can be mystified at the same time, so much the better; if not, 
then give them plenty of what is pleasing to the eye, and the performer will 
surely score. 

Chung Ling Soo has been an earnest student of magic ever since he can 
remember, and he is, without doubt, the man who knows more about magic 
than any other magician in the world. This opinion is endorsed by everyone 
who has met the performer, and his following contribution cannot fail to be 
highly interesting on account of the novelty of the tricks explained. 

I have personally had the opportunity of watching Chung present the 
deceptions he has described in the following pages, and being aided by the 
peculiar and charming style of the performer, they form quite brilliant illusions.- 
-Author. 
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Chinese Magic 

By Chung Ling Soo 


In THE following pages in which I have been given the opportunity of 

acquainting European magicians with a few principles of Chinese conjuring, it 
is not my inclination or desire to describe anything exceptionally remarkable or 
unfathomable, as I believe it is the simple sleight-of-hand tricks, accompanied, 
perhaps, by some little mechanical aid, that will interest more highly than the 
most complicated illusion. The tricks about to be explained are, to the best of 
my knowledge, absolutely new to European conjurers, and have never been 
described before. Let us commence with:- 


The Coin, Handkerchief, and Ring Trick 

The magician borrows a handkerchief, preferably a large silk one. This is 
spread out flat on the table and a borrowed coin placed on the handkerchief, in 
the centre. All four corners of the handkerchief are now gathered together, and 
a finger ring borrowed and slipped over the ends and pushed down until it is 
close to the coin, as shown in the first illustration. 











The handkerchief is now placed on the table again, as it was in the first 
instance, spread out flat, With the coin and ring, of course, underneath, as 
shown in the second drawing. Two persons are now requested to place a finger 
of each hand on one corner of the handkerchief, so that the four extremities are 
tightly pressed down on to the table. Now another handkerchief is borrowed, 
and laid over the one containing coin and ring, but in such a manner as not to 
hide the corners of the first handkerchief, and still allowing the two persons to 
retain their pressure on the corners of the underneath one. What the conjurer 
proposes to do is to remove both coin and ring from the lower handkerchief 
while under the conditions imposed by having the corners held down. This, to 
all appearances, seems to be an impossibility, but within the space of a few 
seconds it is proved quite possible, when the conjurer is seen to remove first 
the coin and then the ring. 



How is this accomplished? Well, I will 
tell you. It is done in a manner both 
simple and bold. The two corners of the 
lower handkerchief nearest the 
performer are not spread out to their full 
extent, but the ends are allowed to be a 
few inches closer together than those on 
the 'opposite side. This unsuspicious 
and apparently careless detail allows a 
little fulness in the handkerchief on the 
side nearest the performer, and under 
cover of the uppermost handkerchief, he gathers up-that side into little pleats or 
tiny; folds towards the centre, and if sufficient fulness has been allowed, this 






operation will occasion no strain or tugging on the corners held by the 
audience. After pleating right up to the ring, the folds must be pushed down 
and out until there is an opening large enough to draw the coin through. The 
third sketch illustrates the aperture thus made. After the coin is removed, the 
ring is released; but -before showing it, it is always advisable to straighten out 
the folds of the handkerchief, so that there may be no clue us to how this 
mystery was accomplished. 
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The Rice Bowls and Mystic Coin 


FOR this effect the magic worker borrows, or gives for inspection, two bowls, 
such as boiled rice is served in, or if desired, any other kind of vessel will 
answer the purpose equally well. A borrowed coin is placed into one of these 


bowls, and this is covered with the second, both bowls being mouth to mouth. 


The conjurer now lifts both bowls and shakes or moves them up and down, and 
the coin is heard to jingle inside. Presently the magician commands the coin to 
vanish, and the noise immediately stops, the bowls are taken apart and the 
money has disappeared, and is produced from wherever the performer may 
desire. 


This is a clever little 
trick, for which it is 
necessary to provide 
yourself with an 
accessory in the shape of 
a little metal or stiff 
leather receptacle, which 
is illustrated in the 
drawing. If made of 
metal this should be 
covered with cloth so us 



to deaden any sound against the china bowls, and the fake must be plenty wide 
and deep enough to easily receive the coin, with the mouth or opening slightly 
larger than the base. At one side of this receptacle a thin piece of metal is 
attached to the bottom and turned upwards, and the drawing illustrates its shape 
more fully. A is the back view, and B shows the fake as it appears from the 
side. 

The use of this apparatus is as follows:-Conjurer comes forward with 
receptacle concealed in right hand, and when receiving the bowls back, it must 
be introduced inside one of them, with the lip or turned-up clip outside, where 
it is held by pressure of the fingers. A coin must be dropped into the 





















underneath bowl, and the one on which the fake is resting placed on the top, 
when it will appear as the illustration; shows. On shaking the coin up and down 
it can be heard to rattle, but on being commanded to vanish, it is caught in the 
cup and can be heard no more. Naturally on lifting the top bowl, all eyes peer 
into the bottom vessel to see if the money has really gone, and this gives the 
conjurer an opportunity of dropping the receptacle into his pocket from where 
he subsequently produces it without the fake. 
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The Magic Coin Box 

A SMALL round box is produced by the conjurer, into which :some auditor is 

requested to drop a coin. The cover is now placed on the box-which, by the 
way, can be a pasteboard, wooden, or tin pill box-and it is then shaken, when 
the money can be plainly heard inside. Suddenly the noise ceases, and on 
lifting the lid the coin is seen to have vanished, and the two parts of the box are 
handed round to be examined. 

The box and cover, as I said before, is an ordinary pill box; but there is a little 
fake used which consists of a round disc or flap, fitting snugly yet loosely into 
the interior. This disc is of the same material as the box itself, and one side of it 
must be slightly waxed and then placed into the box, wax side uppermost, and 
the lid placed on. The conjurer now removes the cover and has the coin 
dropped in, giving the box to some person to hold with the request that they 
place the lid on and then shake it. when this has been done, the magician says, 
"Oh, we forgot to examine the box so he takes the cover off, and lets the coin 
drop into his hand, giving body and lid of box to be explored. Now, when the 
coin was removed from the box, it carried with it the loose disc, attached, of 
course, by the beeswax. 

The conjurer must take particular care to keep the disc next to the palm, so that 
the coin only can be seen. On receiving back the box, the coin must be held up 
with its face towards the audience, the disc being to the rear, and then dropped 
into the box, which should be held high enough to prevent the spectators from 
seeing inside it. Now the lid must be put on again, and to prove that the coin is 
really there, the box is shaken up and down, when it will, of course, be heard to 
rattle, when the disappearance is supposed to have taken place, the box is 
shaken sideways, and as the disc fits pretty snugly, there is, of course, no room 
for a side motion, and consequently it cannot be heard. The cover is now 
removed, and the box shown to be apparently empty, the cause of this being 
that the coin is covered with the disc, which forms a false bottom and hides the 
piece of money, and it will readily be perceived that when looking into the box 
the coin cannot be seen, although it is really there. The cover is thrown on the 










table to be examined and the coin and disc secretly slipped out of the body, and 
that also handed round after the lid has been proved quite ordinary. 
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"Gold or Silver?" 

ThIS is an experiment very bewildering and capable of being worked up 

tremendously. The conjurer requests a person to hold a piece of gold money in 
the right hand and a silver coin in the left. Both hands should be closed and 
allowed to hang downwards by the sides, and the assistant is requested to open 
either hand and hold the coin up before his eyes and look at it steadily for a few 
seconds, then to close his hand and again place it by his side-all this, while the 
performer's back is turned or while he is in some separate apartment. Directly’ 
these directions have been fulfilled, the magician is to be summoned and he 
looks into the person's eyes and grasps his hands, and presently, as if he had 
read the secret from the person's eye, tells him whether the coin he had been 
looking at was gold or silver. 

By suitable patter and proper actions this little deception will convince even a 
sceptic that it is accomplished by some mysterious occult or scientific law. The 
explanation, however, is simplicity itself. The hand that was held up in front of 
the person's eyes and then placed by his side again, will be found on 
comparison with the other to be a great deal paler or lighter in colour, caused 
by the blood partly ceasing to circulate in that hand. 

Of course, you must not give the person any idea of the secret being in his 
hands, but do everything possible to convince him that the remarkable result 
has been obtained from the eye alone. 
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The Floating Coin 

As AN after-dinner trick, this little experiment will be hard to beat. The 

conjurer borrows a coin and places it easily and steadily on the surface of a 
finger bowl full of water, and on removing his hand the coin floats on the top 
of the liquid. Anyone else attempting the same trick will only be rewarded by 
seeing the coin immediately sink to the bottom of the bowl. In reality this 
experiment is not performed with the actual borrowed coin, but with one for 
which it has been substituted. This duplicate coin can be made in two different 
ways: the first by casting a facsimile in solid aluminium, the second by 
procuring two half shells of a coin and soldering them together. Both these 
fakes will float, although the first one is to be recommended because it gives a 
true ring when sounded on the table, having an almost undetectable difference 
from the ring of a genuine piece of money, and, moreover, it is not generally 
known that aluminium will float. The working should now be plain. A coin is 
asked for, of the same value as the one that you have palmed. Taking one of the 
offered pieces, it must be exchanged for the fake, which is floated, and then 
changed back again before allowing someone else to try the same trick. 
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The Chinese "Miser's Dream" 

The Celestials perform the aerial treasury in quite a novel way. Of course, 
they do not borrow a silk hat, as such things to them are quite unknown. They 
use either a tin can or a china pot, about the same size as a hat. The falling of 
the money into either receptacle can be heard so plainly that European 
magicians have given the idea of placing inside the hat a china or metal plate. 
The Oriental conjurer shows either of the receptacles to be empty, and holding 
it with his left; hand he proceeds to catch several coins from the air. As each 
one is caught, it is unmistakably dropped into the can, and the right hand 
shown empty, both back and front, with fingers spread wide apart. 

The method of working this ingenious 
effect relies for its success upon the 
conjurer's old friend, a black silk thread. 
One end 4f this is fastened to the left wrist, 
and the thread then led up that sleeve, 
across the back, and down the right sleeve, 
the coin being made fast to this end, and 
palmed. Now, after the coin is produced, 
both arms must be brought closer to the 
sides, thus giving a little slack to the thread, 
which allows the coin to be dropped into 
the can. The right’ hand must now be shown 
quite empty, and after this has been done, 
let the thread come over the hand between 
thumb and first finger; place the right hand to the edge of can and then extend 
both, which draws the thread tight and the coin up into the right hand again, 
ready for the next production, when the same operation is again executed. 
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R.A.U. Pickering, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
L.S.A. 

THESE pages become the medium of bringing my readers face to face with 

one who, had he adopted conjuring as a profession, would have made a 
reputation as a magician that would have rendered his name a household word 
among those who appreciate true genius. 

Unfortunately, although intended by nature to adorn the profession of which 
we are all enthusiasts, he was made to study medicine. It was but natural that 
he should attain a notoriety among doctors of the period, and from his 
laboratory many marvellous discoveries have been made known. He is the 
most eccentric and the most inventive man I have ever met, and although he is 
at present one of the best known medical specialists in the fashionable circles 
of London, he devotes all his spare time to many peculiar hobbies, one of his 
most fascinating being that of trick photography. Some of the specimens he has 
produced are really marvellous examples of care and extraordinary skill, and 
my readers are to be congratulated on learning from the Doctor how they may 
take some wonderful magic pictures of themselves to adorn their programmes. 

Dr. Pickering is a very enthusiastic student of everything mysterious, and he 
has been a great help and a wise counsellor to myself in my search for 
knowledge of the occult. Before proceeding with his contribution to this book, 

I trust the Doctor will not be offended at my repeating an incident that occurred 
some little time back. He was in a drawing-room with a party of friends: one 
gentleman asked if any of the party could guess the answer to the following 
conundrum: "My first is a fresh water fish, my second a salt water fish, and my 
whole a jolly queer fish." The party to a man shouted out the answer at once-" 
Pickering! " (Pike-herring). --Author. 
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Photographic Deceptions 

By R. A. U. Pickering, M.R..C.S., L.R.C.P., L.S.A. 

In THE following chapter it is proposed to describe briefly a few practical 

methods of producing what may be called "abnormal" photographs. In so 
doing, it will be taken for granted that the operator is acquainted with a general 
knowledge of photographic manipulation. 

Caricatures 

The simplest method of producing caricatures of people is by inclining the 
swing back of an ordinary field camera having a rapid rectilinear lens. The 
subject is focussed in the ordinary way, then the swing back is put out of the 
vertical as far as it will go and the result is a most marked distortion of the 
features and a strong likeness." 

By Mirrors 

Distorted pictures can also be produced by means of curved mirrors. A convex 
mirror is placed in front of the sitter, and the camera is placed behind him. In 
order to prevent the camera being reflected, a dark background is placed 
between the two, provided with a round aperture, through which the lens of the 
camera is pointed at the sitter. This aperture may be easily rendered invisible in 
the negative by retouching. It is advisable to arrange the mirror on a stand 
which admits of its being raised or lowered, as by this means large head and a 
small body, or the converse may be produced If the camera be placed sidewise, 
instead of directly opposite the sitter, the person will appear curved. 

By Foregrounds 

By having a large card painted with a grotesque body, such as a donkey, goose, 
etc., and making the sitter hold it so that his head appears just above the neck 
of the painted body whir'' the exposure is being made, a splendid caricature is 
obtained, the upper edge of the card, however, requiring to be removed from 
the negative by retouching. 










Caricature foregrounds can be obtained from Mr. W. Tylar, of Birmingham, for 
the production of these photographs. They are well-executed lithographs, with 
a recess at the top to place the sitter's head through, the sitter holding the 
picture in front while the negative is being taken. 

By Different Foci 

By using a lens of short focal length and taking a photograph of a sportsman 
holding a rod having a fish attached to it, the fish may be made to assume 
enormous proportions by its being held near to the lens, upon the same 
principle that the hands and feet appear too large in many photographs taken 
with portrait lenses. Another curious result may be obtained by the sitter 
extending his leg towards the camera, he then appears partly hidden by an 
enormous boot. 

Ghost Photos 

Many of the ghost photos which appear when not specially arranged for and 
which have given rise to the belief that spirits from another world present 
themselves for a gratuitous sitting, are in the majority of cases due to 
carelessness of the operator or unclean glass plates, and other causes which the 
length of this article does not admit of discussing. 

It is with "How to produce intentional deceptions" that we have to deal, and the 
following methods of producing ghostly apparitions by means of photography 
may be found of service. 

A person dressed up in white to represent the usual appearance of a ghost is 
posed in the presence of an apparently terrified group of spectators, the lens is 
uncapped for about a quarter the exposure required for the spectators, then 
recapped while the ghost escapes, and the exposure completed, care being 
taken that the spectators do not move till the exposure is finished. 

Another method is to give an ordinary exposure to an individual, arranged as 
may be thought fit, after which the ghost stands in front of the sitter and is 
exposed for a very brief period; the result being a shadowy impression of the 
ghost through which the sitter is visible. 

A startling effect may be produced by photographing a man playing cards with 
himself (see double) with his ghost looking on pointing at the card to be 
played. 

A curious result can be obtained by painting a red ghost on a plain background 
and afterwards painting over it with a light neutral tint so as to obliterate the 



ghost; on exposing on the background so pre-pared, though nothing can be seen 
by the eye, the ghost appears in the negative. This makes a good fake for those 
desiring spirit photos of departed relatives. If a white screen be painted with 
sulfate of quinine to represent an ethereal being and exposed to bright sunlight 
for a short time, a sitter photographed in front of this will be represented with a 
hazy picture of the quinine drawing hovering over him. This is explained by 
the fact that the rays of light from the fluorescent quinine though invisible to 
the eye have actinic power and act on the sensitive plate. 

Double Photo 

By double or multiple photos is meant two of more photographs taken on the 
same plate, and these, perhaps, give the most startling effects of any trick 
photographs, and can be produced with less difficulty than might be 
anticipated, though some of the more complicated require a good deal of care 
and skill in order to obtain the best results. 



Dr. Pickering Playing Hap with Himself 


Methods of Producing 

If the same figure is to appear on one plate in different positions, it is necessary 
to adopt some means by which a double exposure can be given without half the 
plate being acted upon by light while the other half is being exposed. This end 
may be attained by mechanical means, such as masking off half the plate with a 
piece of cardboard, or having a frame inside the camera so arranged that half 
the plate may be exposed by opening a door on either side. But before entering 
into the construction of the necessary apparatus it may be well to describe the 
most simple means of producing double pictures, and this is by the use of a 
perfectly black background, which is not difficult to prepare; but it is important 
to note that it must be a dead black and stretched tight so that there are no 




folds, creases, or irregularities, which if present reflect the light and act on the 
sensitive plate. Such a background may be prepared by stretching any dead 
black material on a frame the required size, or by painting a canvas frame with 
lampblack mixed with gold size and turpentine. 

If it is decided to produce a picture of a man playing cards or chess with 
himself, a table containing what is necessary must be placed opposite the centre 
of the background with a chair on one side upon which the subject sits. Care 
must be taken that no part of the subject overlaps the table. The plate is now 
exposed, for which purpose a Bausch Lomb shutter will be found very useful, 
as it can be set for exposures varying from ~u to 8 seconds, thus ensuring the 
other half of the plate receiving an exposure of the same duration. The chair is 
now removed to the other side of the table, care being taken not to move the 
camera or the table, and after the sitter has taken his second position, the plate 
is exposed a second time, and may then be developed. 

It is better if the whole of the table comes in the first half of the plate, to 
remove it after the exposure, the chair being arranged in its proper place before 
the table is taken away. This obviates the tendency towards over exposure, as 
the table would by the first method receive double the exposure of the sitter, 
and it also prevents accidents happening by moving the things on the table. A 
table cover is best avoided as it blows about. 

If it is required to take a photograph with three positions of the same 
individual, three exposures will be necessary, care being taken that nothing 
overlaps. 

The photograph of the writer playing "Nap" was obtained by the aid of a black 
background, fixed up out of doors. The table and chairs were first arranged and 
focussed, in order to determine the dimensions of the picture and arrangements 
of the figures. The chairs at the sides were then removed and the central figure 
exposed. The table and chair were next removed, the chair being placed in its 
previously indicated position on the right, the second exposure then being 
given. Again The chair was removed, and placed in position on the left-hand 
side, and the third exposure given. 

In taking photographs where the sitter is in different places, it is necessary to 
use rather a smaller stop, otherwise they will not all be in sharp focus. 

Groups 

A group of the same individual may be taken by carefully measuring on the 
ground glass so that no part of the figure- overlaps the rest. 



A great variety of interesting photographs may be produced by means of the 
black background, of which, some of the following may be attempted. 

Varieties 

Playing chess, playing cards, a man shooting at himself, boxing, fighting, 
kicking, photographing, throwing up balls and catching them -the balls being 
suspended in the air by means of black thread; or a series of photographs may 
be arranged, such as a man having a glass of beer with himself, the second 
position showing that he is getting somewhat merry (several bottles being 
placed on the table), and in the third position he may be represented as 
"hopelessly gone," the table being covered with empty bottles and other signs 
of "a bust up." 

A lady may be photographed winding a skein of wool. Here it is necessary to 
retouch in the negative the connection between the skein and ball. 

When it is necessary to produce contact between the two figures, it is far more 
difficult to obtain good results, but with a little patience negatives well worthy 
of the trouble can be obtained. In order to obtain the photograph of a man 
lighting his cigarette from his cigarette, two people should be focussed in the 
required position, and the cigarette drawn upon the focussing screen, the sitter 
keeping his hand in the exact position indicated. The exposure for the first 
photograph is then given, and the sitter is then placed upon the other side, and 
his hand with the cigarette adjusted until it corresponds with the point of 
contact on the ground glass, when the second exposure is made. Several 
attempts will probably be necessary before it is found that the second cigarette 
" touches the spot." 

If half of the sitter be taken on one side of the plate, and half on the other, a 
photograph may be obtained giving two profiles of the same person. 

Other Methods 

When a black background is not suitable for the picture required to be 
produced, a means must be devised by which half of the plate is protected 
during the exposure of the other half. The simplest and best method of doing 
this is to fit a groove at the top and bottom of the reversing back in which is 
made to slide a blackened card of thin sheet vulcanite, half the length of the 
plate. After a few trial exposures, the exact size will be obtained. After 
exposing half the plate, the slide is removed, and the diaphragm pushed to the 
opposite side. The dark slide is then returned, and the second exposure made. 



It has been recommended that a frame be fitted inside the camera, having two 
doors which can be manipulated from the exterior by rods, so that either can be 
opened or shut at will but this method is not so simple as the one devised by 
the writer, as described above. 

All apparatus is supplied by Tylar, of Birmingham, for the production of 
double exposures, consisting of a box with two doors connected to the lens by a 
cone of I lack material, and is known as Beaufort's Duplicator. It necessitates a 
tripod in front of the camera. Double exposures can also be made by fixing a 
box in front of the camera. It should be dead black inside, and have two doors 
accurately fitted and hinged at the front. 

Multiple Portraits 

Two mirrors are placed parallel to each other, and are separated by an interval 
of about two feet. In the interval thus formed is placed the subject to be 
photographed. One of the mirrors is rather higher than the other, and the 
camera is directed to the shortest one and slightly inclined towards the floor. 
The mirrors are without frames. The sitter is by this means represented a 
number of times. If the two mirrors are inclined to each other at an angle of 90 
degrees, three images are produced; at 45 degrees, seven images; and at 60 
degrees, five. When parallel, an indefinite number of images will result. 

Big Head on Small Body 

Place before the sitter a black screen in such a manner as to cover the whole of 
his body except the head. Then photograph the head as large as you wish, after 
which, shift the screen higher, so as to cover the head and leave the body 
exposed. Now shift the camera further away, and on a fresh plate photograph 
the body. In printing, superpose the two. 

Head on a Plate 

Get the sitter to hold half a plate against his throat above his collar, and cover 
the remainder of his body, including the hands, by hanging a black cloth in 
front; then cover the face, get the sitter to hold out his right arm as if in the act 
of holding something, and expose another plate without shifting the camera. In 
printing superpose the two so as to get the head with plate beneath exactly over 
the outstretched hand. 

Head on Table 

Remove a leaf from an ordinary dining table. Place the sitter under the table 
with his head through the space formed by the absent leaf, arrange a cloth over 
the table and round the sitter's neck, and then expose it. If a cardboard plate, 
with a circle cut out from the back be fitted round the neck, the head will 



appear as if on a plate. 

A more complete result is obtained by the following method. A table is 
provided with a top having a portion of it moveable; the person sits m a chair 
beneath the table, the moveable portion is placed in position so that the person's 
neck fits a hole in the table. The camera is fitted with the box with doors in 
front of it as already described, the doors being fitted to open up and down 
instead of side ways, and is raised or lowered till the crack between the doors 
of the box is on a level with the edge of the table. The upper door is then 
opened to expose the plate, the head above the table, and all the objects within 
range of the lens above the edge of the table. The sitter and chair are then 
removed and the table arranged, and the second exposure made by opening the 
bottom door of the box, thus photographing everything below the edge of the 
table. The result in this case is more effective because the table is not hidden by 
a cloth, the head appearing isolated. 

Head in a Bottle 

Photograph a man on a reduced scale in front of a black background. If a bottle 
is then placed in the position previously occupied by the man and 
photographed on a large scale, the man will appear to be in the bottle. 

Composite Photographs 

A black background is necessary and a blackened piece of cardboard with an 
aperture nearly corresponding to the place to be preserved in the definitive 
picture for the object head, bust, etc., it is desired to isolate. This screen is slid 
into the first fold of the bellows of the camera close to the sensitive plate, the 
camera being so arranged as to make the image of the subject appear through 
the aperture in the screen and in its proper position. 

By this means a man may be represented as decapitating himself, his head 
being cut off and resting on a block, or he may be sitting looking at his head in 
a dish on a table, or wheeling his head in a wheelbarrow, or throwing up his 
head and catching it. 

With the above hints it is hoped that the reader may be able to produce a series 
of photographs which will give rise to the expression "I wonder how it is 
done." 
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Howard Thurston, the Premier Card 

Manipulator of the World, known 
throughout the land of his birth-America-as 
"The man who mystified that guardian of 
an honoured name in the fascinating world 
of deception—Herrmann," was born at 
Colombus, Ohio, on the twentieth of July, 
1869. 

Much against his parents' wishes, he 
decided to adopt magic as a profession, and 
after the usual amount of "dampers" that 
are met with by all who take to the road, he 
was successful in making a good 
reputation, to which he has only added 

laurels as the years have rolled by. For several seasons he toured America with 
a company of his own, but abandoned this scheme when he found that he could 
get along better in Vaudeville with his act of card manipulation. In the year 
1900, Mr. Thurston adopted the title of the "King of Cards," and came to 
London, where he opened at the Palace Theatre, playing there for six 
consecutive months, after which he toured the continent and made a sensation 
wherever he appeared. 

On and off the stage he is a polished gentleman, an artiste whom it is a real 
pleasure to meet. Doubtless his contribution to this work will be read with 
considerable interest, because, in a truthful manner, the "King of Cards" gives 
us a history of the birth and the manipulation of his favourite playthings.- 
Author. 
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A History of Playing Cards and their 
Manipulation 

By Howard Thurston 

Author of "Howard Thurston's Card Tricks " 

Within the limited space placed at my disposal to deal with the devil's picture- 
books, as Puritans are wont to call playing cards, it is my intention to detail as 
far as lies in my power, a short history of my favourite accessories, although it 
will not be possible to give more than a brief synopsis of their birth and career 
in various parts of the world. China and India both claim the distinction of 
having invented playing cards about 1,000 years ago, but nothing absolutely 
definite can be discovered, though it is commonly supposed d that they took 
their origin from chess, although it is equally possible that our antediluvian 
ancestors were not unaccustomed to a quiet game of chance not vastly different 
from the "hand at nap" of to-day. 

The first really definite facts known about the introduction of playing cards 
into Europe is that in the year 1390 they were invented for the purpose of 
diverting the melancholy of Charles VI, of France, the four classes of whose 
subjects were intended to be represented by the four suits. By the coeurs 
(hearts) were signified the gens de coeur, choir-men or ecclesiastics; the pike 
heads or ends of lances, which we ignorantly term spades, typified the nobles 
nation: the carreaux (square stones or tiles) by us designated diamonds, figured 
the citizens and tradesmen; the trefoil (our clubs) alludes to the husbandmen 
and peasants; and the court cards have all their appropriate significations. Thus, 
if a King of France had not been attacked with blue devils five hundred years 
ago, how would all the intermediate dowagers, old maids, nabobs, 
hypochondriacs and whist players have contrived to cut away time, and 
conjurers obtain a booking? 

In English history King Edward I. is the first person we actually know to have 
been a card player, for in the wardrobe accounts are items for money expended 
in playing the game of "four kings." 










The very first cards appear to have been made from the bones of animals which 
kind been killed for food. These bones were marked with dots on each side, 
something after the style of dice. In fact, the introduction of dice soon 
followed. In my possession I have a pack of Chinese cards, which are known 
by the name of Che-pees, meaning paper tickets. These cards are about the size 
of an ordinary tramcar ticket, and the pack numbers thirty. There are numerous 
varieties, but the cards in most common use are called " a thousand times ten 
thousand cards," and the three suits of nine cards each are named "the nine ten 
thousands of kwan (beads)," "the nine units of cakes," and "the nine units of 
chains." The remaining three cards are known as "a thousand times ten 
thousand," "the red flower," and "the white flower." 

At various times playing cards have been put to very peculiar uses. In the year 
1500 a Franciscan friar produced a pack of fifty-two cards' by means of which 
in the course of play he managed to inculcate the principles of logic into the 
players. There are also in existence instructive cards which teach the players 
history, grammar, foreign languages' and many other valuable subjects, so it 
must be admitted that there is at least a little good to be derived from handling 
the tools of his Satanic Majesty. 

Italians and Spaniards use more cards than any other people, as they devote all 
their spare time to gambling. They play all hours of the day and night, and it is 
surprising to watch them winning and losing with never a thought for anything 
outside " the game." Instead of more fully describing the peculiarities of the 
cards of different countries, I will recommend my readers to pay a visit to the 
French National Library or the British Museum, where they will discover 
plenty of authentic information that it would take me too long to give in these 
pages. 

Almost as soon as cards were introduced, the magicians and necromancers of 
that time made use of them to tell fortunes by. The earliest book dealing with 
cartomancy (devination by playing cards) is one called "Le Sorti," by 
Francesco Marcolini, who published it at Venice in the year 1640. 

From using cards to foretell events, they were soon made accessories of the 
more up-to-date wizards, who used them for creating wonderment amongst 
their patrons who came to seek advice. We learn that the earliest card tricks, 
although very simple, were looked upon as miracles by the uninitiated, and 
more than one magician was hung for performing a trick that consisted in 
reading a card held above his forehead. The secret of the deception was 
ingenious, and the necromancer worked it by first accidentally spilling a little 
magic elixir (probably water) on the table so that it formed a little pool. In 
selecting one card from the pack it was passed across the table and over the 



pool, so that the magician could catch a glimpse of its reflection in the elixir 
before holding it above his head. 

From that time cards gained popularity amongst those who sought to deceive, 
until to-day it would be well-nigh impossible for a conjurer to give a 
moderately long performance without introducing a pack of pasteboards. In 
actual sleight-of-hand tricks, conjuring with cards has advanced tremendously 
of late years. The back-hand palm and reverse palm has practically 
revolutionized the art of card manipulation, and therefore my readers will 
probably forgive me for inflicting upon them a true history of its birth and 
existence. 

It may come as a surprise to many to know that I do not claim to have 
originated the particular movement of which I am now writing. It is agreed that 
the back-hand palm was first shown to Amorican performers by a magical 
dealer, named Otto Mauro, who kept a little store of conjuring apparatus in a 
cellar at the Bowery, New York. The idea was given to him by a Spaniard 
hailing from Mexico, who was not a performer but a gambler. This was in 
1887, and it then consisted of holding the card between the tips of the first and 
fourth fingers, and then, without the aid of the thumb, reversing it to the back 
of the hand, thus showing the palm empty. Until 1895, no performer, to my 
knowledge, was introducing this effect upon the stage, but from 1895 to 1897 
several magicians were doing it, but only to the extent of holding the card in 
the left hand and apparently taking it in the right, really pushing it behind the 
left. After vanishing the card the left hand reached up in the air and produced it 
therefrom. That was all the back palming being introduced at that time, and the 
performers presenting it were Downs, Imro Fox, Houdini, Robinson, Zisca, and 
myself. 

In 1897 the continuous or reverse palm was discovered, it is claimed, by Dr. 
Elliot, but Downs and Houdini were making a hit with it until 1898, when 
Downs worked the first combination back-hand palm trick I ever saw. This was 
in vanishing five cards behind the hand, and then producing them from the air 
one by one. At about the same time, Le Roy, Who was then in America, was 
presenting the same sleight, which, together with a very few passes, was the 
whole extent of the knowledge of the reverse palm. In the year 1899, most 
American magicians were doing the back palm in their acts, and it was then 
beginning to get very popular. 

During the fall of 1898,1 had the pleasure of mystifying Herrmann on the stage 
of the Tabor (Trend Theatre, with my rising card trick, and consequently 
decided to devote my time to working up an act consisting only of the 
manipulation of cards. On my first trip to New York, I met Dr. Adrian Plate, 



and in Boston, Dr. Elliott, and also one or two amateur conjurers, all of whom 
possessed a greater knowledge of reverse palming than myself. I learned 
something from each person, especially Dr. Elliott, and combining all the 
knowledge I possessed and selecting the material most suitable, I constructed 
my present act, and vas the first to produce the same in Vaudeville. 

Many of the sleights and tricks I presented soon became common property, and 
the back-hand palm was being constantly exposed in various papers and 
magazines. It was for this reason that I published my book explaining the act, 
entitled " Howard Thurston's Card Tricks. 

The above is, to the best of my knowledge, a true history of the back-hand 
palm as developed by the artistes named. The amusing part of it is that no less 
than ten prominent performers claim to be the originator of the sleight, and I 
am one of the few that do not. All I claim is that I step in and get the contracts, 
which is, I think you will agree, much more profitable than wrangling over its 
invention. 

Speaking of card tricks in general, Mr. W. E. Robinson should be classed 
amongst the foremost inventors of deception with the pasteboards, and also of 
mechanical effects. In fact, the magic world may never fully realise its true 
indebtedness to this master mind. 

Of books on card tricks there are hundreds. The first and nlost instructive work 
published, however, was "Modern Magic," by Professor Hoffmann. Another 
great treatise, published in 1897, is also worthy of special mention; this is 
entitled " New Era Card Tricks'" by A. Rotterberg, of Chicago, and the 
teachings of both works are to be seen in almost every public exhibition of card 
tricks. 

My duty as an historian is now at an end, but I presume my readers will expect 
a few of my secrets before I conclude this contribution. Since publishing my 
book on card tricks, there have been many magicians attempting to present my 
rising card trick by using the apparatus I explained. Now, I have two ways of 
performing this trick, one for the drawing room and one for the stage. The one 
suitable for the parlour 

I faithfully described in my book, but the method of performing it upon the 
stage, for personal reasons, I kept to myself. However, I will now explain the 
correct way of working the effect, so that there need be no more obstacles to 
prevent any reader of this work from adding the improved rising card trick to 
his repertoire. A black silk thread is hung right across the stage just above the 



performer's head, and this passes into the wings and through a round hook 
screwed into the side pieces, each end of the thread being weighted with some 
eight or nine cards to act as a leverage. 

The chosen cards are really forced, and in the act of returning to the stage after 
having them selected and shuffled back anywhere in the pack, duplicates must 
be palmed on to the top. These duplicate cards are prepared by glueing to the 
two top corners at the back a little clip that will engage the thread if brought 
under it. "Now kindly name the first card selected" remarks the professor, and 
then he commands it to appear, but not before he has waved his hands around 
to prove the apparent absence of any threads or wires. In the act of magnetising 
the pack with sweeping passes, the magician pulls down the thread and passes 
it beneath the clip on the back card, which corresponds with the one first 
selected. Now the pack is held in the left hand with the right some two feet 
above, and on loosening the pressure of the fingers on the pack, the thread is 
pulled up by the weights on each end, and consequently the card soars as 
gracefully as a bird up to the right hand, which detaches the clip, and the card 
is placed on the front of the pack. 

The second and third cards are dealt with in a similar manner, and, if desired, 
two or more threads can be used, thus allowillg the performer to make the 
chosen cards rise each in different parts of the stage. 

A very clever drawing room trick that can be performed with a new pack of 
cards, preferably with gilt edges, has the following effect. The pack is 
thoroughly shuffled, and anyone is asked to cut the pack once and look at the 
top card of the lower half. This being done, the performer places the upper half 
back on top of the looked at card, which is the uppermost of the lower pack, 
and squares up all the edges. Then taking the pack in one hand he makes an 
upward motion and immediately throws out the proper card. The effect is good 
and the secret simple. In replacing the upper half of the pack, the performer 
should bang them down on the lower half, as this creates a displacement of air 
at that particular card. Now, after squaring the edges, the pack should be held 
in one hand in position for the Charlier pass. By slightly releasing the pressure 
of the thumb on the edges of the cards, it will be found that they will always 
divide at the looked at card. By making use of the one-handed pass under cover 
of a movement of the arm, the desired card is brought to the top of the pack and 
overturned. 
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Wm. C. Fields 



One of the funniest jugglers it has ever 

been my pleasure to meet is the proud 
possessor of the face that grins from out 
this page. His name is Fields, and he is 
generally known as "America's Greatest 
Comedy Juggler." His whole act is one of 
delightfully refreshing humour, 
interspersed with many difficult and 
dexterous experiments which prove that in 
addition to being really and naturally 
funny, Mr. Fields is a very expert juggler. 


Unlike the majority of jugglers, Fields did 
not spend half his life in practicing from 
morning till night until he excelled all 
others. He liked a juggling show he once 
saw, and made up his mind to do similar 
turn, practicing with that object in view for 
just one year before he starred as an eccentric juggler at the leading halls of 
New York., although it must be said that he had been on the boards before as a 
comedian, which doubtless accounts much for his ready flow of humour. Once 
having made a start with his new show, he went around the world upon a 
regular wave of laughter, performing at all the best houses on the Continent 
and in England. Having introduced the gentleman to my readers, we will now 
enjoy his contribution which describes two of his very best tricks.— Author. 
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A New Hat and Cigar Effect 

In AVAILING myself of this opportunity of blossoming forth as a writer, I 
hope my gentle readers (as novelists say) will not laugh as heartily at my 
efforts in scribbling as they do at my endeavours to amuse them while on the 
stage. It is a very difficult matter to describe a feat of dexterity, but I have 
heroically decided to do my best, and if you do not think it "much potatoes," as 
we Americans have it, you are at liberty to come and hiss me off the stage 
when next we meet. 


Of course something good is required, 
so I will explain my very latest effect 
with a hat and cigar. This trick is not 
quite so difficult as might be 
imagined, and I intended saving it for 
my act when I have to introduce some 
new effects: but here it is. Make up a 
cigar of wood painted to resemble an 
ordinary smoke, as this is much easier 
to manipulate than a real Cigar. Tip 
your juggling hat from the head to the 
foot, catching it upon the toe in a 
manner that every manipulator is 
familiar with. Then lazily reach down 
and lay the imitation smoke upon the 
uppermost side of the hat, leaving it 
upon the foot as shown in the 
illustration. After calmly surveying 
the hat for a few seconds, make one or 
two comic actions as if you were going to accomplish some big feat, and when 
the excitement has been raised sufficiently, toss the two articles upward with 
one smooth swing, causing both to perform just one revolution, which takes the 
hat to the head and the cigar to the mouth. As will be found by practice, the 
simultaneousness of the twist on both articles makes the successful execution 











of the trick much easier than would be thought, and the effect never fails to be 
justly appreciated by the audience. 
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The Great Cigar-Box Trick 

Although this trick has been one of the greatest successes of my act, it is 

really surprising that very few people have caught on to it, and consequently 
there are not many performers introducing the same trick upon the stage. Why 
this is I do not know, especially when considering that the experiment 
possesses an advantage over many others, inasmuch as the performer nearly 
brings the house down with appreciation for his almost miraculous dexterity, 
and afterwards secures a laugh so hearty as to nearly shake the foundations of 
the theatre when the audience see how they have been sold. 

The effect appears somewhat as follows:-Labouring, or pretending to labour, 
under the burden of carrying five cigar boxes, the performer drags himself to 
the centre of the stage, When the weight appears too heavy and the boxes are 
dropped to the floor, upon which they scatter in all directions. After gathering 
them together, the juggler packs the boxes all square and rests them on the 
table, while he advances to the front and makes a speech, announcing "that 
after years and years of continual practice, and probably longer than that!—but 
perhaps the audience would rather see the trick? Oh, very well then-I'll show it 
to you." So saying, the performer brings the boxes to the front, and after 
referring again to "years of continual study and thought," tosses them into the 
air and catches the whole five balanced upon each other's end, making quite a 
tall pile as they steady down. 

Allowing the applause which is sure to greet the feat to reach its highest point, 
the juggler then turns round to bow his acknowledgments; but while doing so, 
quite forgets to bestow any attention upon the balanced boxes, which 
consequently lose their equilibrium and tumble backwards. However, they do 
not fall to the floor, neither do they separate, and the smile of the audience as 
they see that the boxes are in some manner joined together, would take more 
pages to describe than I am entitled to occupy with my contribution to this 
book. 


The secret of the trick is very simple, and I will give two ways of performing it, 










leaving the reader to select the method which he likes best. 


First procure the necessary number of boxes, and drill a hole through the 
narrow ends of each, passing a moderately strong but thin cord through the 
whole five, and knotting it at one end only, leaving the other end projecting 
about two feet, with a loop in the very extremity of the cord. The boxes must 
now be packed together, one first one way, then the next the other, and so on, 
leaving the looped end of the cord on top. These should be laid openly on the 
table, and when the pantomime that was explained has been acted, instead of 
picking up from the table the stack of separate boxes, with which to show the 
audience the trick, those strung together should be brought forward, the left 
hand meanwhile being slipped into the loop and held as far away from the 
boxes as the length of cord will permit. At the proper moment the left hand 
approaches boxes in order to give a slack to the cord, and then the top four are 
tossed upwards, the fifth being held tightly, the left hand then sharply pulling 
the cord away, which naturally brings all the boxes tightly together on their 
ends, and holds them there. 

This next method is the one I use myself, and is, to my mind, a much better and 
more artistic way of presenting the trick. If this method be adopted, a little 
extra preparation will have to be made. Each box will have to be drilled in both 
narrow ends except the top and bottom ones, which are only provided with a 
hole in one end. Across the undrilled side pieces of the first and fifth boxes a 
wooden bar is glued through which passes a very strong piece of elastic cord, 
penetrating in its journey each of the intermediate boxes. Now they are stacked 
together as described for the first method, and the preparation will be quite 
clear if reference is made to the explanatory drawing. 




Now the working of the effect will be readily understood. This stack of boxes 
is brought to the front, the bottom one gripped tightly and the rest thrown 
sharply in the air, the elastic recoiling bringing them together in the desired 
manner, the next illustration showing how the elastic works. Having explained 
everything that needs an explanation for the accomplishment of this taking 
trick, I trust that many jugglers will now be able to add it to their repertoire. 
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Herr Valadon 


At THE time of writing this book, Herr 

Valadon is engaged at England's home of 
mystery-the Egyptian Hall. It is there-fore 
almost unnecessary to mention that he is a 
magician of exceptional abilities. By birth 
he is a German, being born in Cologne, and 
although but thirty-five years of age, he has 
been in the business twenty-three years, 
starting as assistant to an old-time magician, 
Ernest Basch, at the age of twelve. This 
occupation was his first introduction to 
legerdemain, into the mysteries of which he 
has since probed most deeply. At the age of 
eighteen, Paul Valadon came to London, and after a long stay made a tour 
through South Africa, where he established a splendid reputation. On his return 
to England he ran his own company through the provinces, and then joined 
Messrs. Maskelyne a Cooke's Provincial Company, and being such a success 
upon their tour, was indefinitely engaged to appear at the Egyptian Hall. 

Although a foreigner, he speaks English fluently, and has an entertaining style 
with him, which adds considerably to the charm of his performance. His 
special forte is sleight-of-hand, a branch of magic in which he has achieved 
much notoriety, although he is equally at home with almost any ordinary 
mechanical trick or illusion. Coming from one so well versed in the principles 
of legerdemain, his contribution to the MAGICIAN'S HANDBOOK cannot fail 
to be read with relish by many devotees of the fascinating art.-- Author. 
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A New Rising Card 

The little trick that I am about to describe is quite a new idea, and perhaps 
my readers will be able to make some use of it. The effect, which if worked up 
with a little comedy might be made into a splendid trick, is as follows. 

For some other experiment you have been using a borrowed hat, and instead of 
returning it to the owner you placed it, crown upwards, on your table, and are 
proceeding with an exhibition of card manipulation. After a few miscellaneous 
passes, you take, say the ace of spades, in the left hand, and show the right 
quite empty. Now you pick up the hat and hold it, crown upwards, in the empty 
hand; count one, two, three, and the card in the left is seen to vanish, and 
reappear standing upright upon the crown of the borrowed hat, from where it is 
removed and thrown to the audience, to show that it is not in anyway prepared, 
and the hat is then returned to the lender. 

The success of the trick depends entirely upon an 
ingeniously constructed piece of apparatus, the 
actual size of the accompanying illustration, which 
explains its construction. In shape, the fake slightly 
resembles the letter T. At the top of the gross-piece 
is a round bar which fits into the two side-pieces, 
and which is wire-sprung upon one side, for 
reasons that will be obvious presently. To the 
centre of this bar is attached a tiny clip that will just 
accommodate one card, and the continuation of this clip is another bar with a 
forked end which just fits over a small hook soldered to the metal plate. To 
prevent the spring from forcing this bar into an upright position, a needle is 
inserted through the hook projecting above the forked end of the bar. 

The apparatus is painted a dead black all over, with the exception of the front 
of the little clip marked A, which must be enamelled white, so as not to be 
distinguishable against the face of the playing card. The letter B, of course, 
points out the wire spring, and CCC are three positions where on the opposite 

























side of the fake are as many short needle-points securely fixed to the plate. 

Any playing card can be used, and this is 
fixed into the clip A. The apparatus is then 
turned over and laid on the table with the 
needle-points uppermost, the needle 
holding down the spring bar being fixed to 
a piece of thread which is then tied to some 
part of the table. In order that this fake 
shall not be detected, it is covered over 
with a handkerchief. 

After using a silk hat for some magical 
effect, place it on the table, crown 
uppermost, first raising the handkerchief 
and pushing the hat on to the needle points, 
which will pierce the silk without injuring 
it, on account of them being so small. 

During the course of your card manipulation, select one card (a duplicate of the 
one fixed in the fake) and hold it in the left hand, in position for back-palming. 
Now pick up the hat in a manner that will not expose the fake, and hold this 
partly crown uppermost. Now count three and then back-palm the card, giving 
the hat a slight jerk away from the table, which will pull the needle out and 
allow the card in the fake to spring up on its edge. As will be readily seen, this 
card can be easily pulled out from the fake and thrown to the audience; and in 
the act of wiping the borrowed hat with a silk handkerchief, the apparatus can 
be pulled off and laid, together with handkerchief, on the table, and the hat 
returned. 
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A Useful Accessory 

ThIS little metal fake although simple 
in construction, is a very valuable help to 
the magician in many ways. Allow me 
first to explain its construction. It is made 
of thin metal, shaped, as the drawing 
shows, something like a bow, with two 

bent clip pieces soldered to the scroll shaped metal plate across which is 
stretched an elastic band. The two clip pieces are painted flesh colour, so that if 
the fake is gripped between the second and third fingers, and held back towards 
the audience, the presence of anything out of the ordinary would never be 
noticed. 

The object or usefulness of this 
accessory, is to secretly load 
into a hat, cone, or as may be 
desired, any article from an egg 
to a packet of spring flowers. 

To do this it is first necessary 
to prepare the fake by placing 
underneath the elastic band, the 
article that it is desired to introduce into the hat or cone. Then grip the clips 
between the fingers and walk on the stage with the hand held quite naturally. 

Should you not care to open with this trick, there are plenty of ways of 
obtaining possession of the loaded fake during some other experiment. 
Presuming that you are performing the flowers and cone trick, and that you 
have got the packet of spring flowers in the position shown in the second 
drawing, you have only to pick up the sheet of newspaper in the same hand, 
and in the act of rolling it up in the form of a cone, push the flowers out of the 
holder with the thumb, and the trick is done. Other ways of using the fake will 
readily suggest themselves to the ingenious reader, and therefore I will leave it 
in their hands to improve upon the idea I have submitted for their approval. 
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From Water To Wine,—Then Back Again 

Although i know the present day magicians are averse to working tricks 

depending for their success upon the use of chemicals, I am describing one 
such experiment, excusing myself because it is really a very excellent trick, and 
one which I frequently perform in drawing-rooms and halls with considerable 
effect. 

When introducing any chemical trick, my readers will of course understand 
that they must lead the audience to believe that the secret depends upon 
something quite different to a mysterious concoction of drugs. As the audience 
see the trick, it appears as follows:-four empty glass tumblers and a jug of 
water are standing on a tray. The performer explains that he has servants who 
are not quite above suspicion, and in order to preserve his dinner wine, he has 
to call magic to his aid and transform the bright red liquor to ordinary water, as 
it is an astonishing fact that servants will never drink plain aqua pura. If he 
requires the water to return to its former condition, he has simply to pronounce 
some mysterious word over the glass into which the liquid is poured. To prove 
that he is only conjuring with ordinary water, the performer pours a glass-full 
into one of the tumblers, when it is seen to be quite clear. 

Before filling the next glass, it should be tapped with the wand or a magical 
formula pronounced, and immediately the water emptied in it changes to 
beautiful red coloured wine. Passing to the next glass, more water is poured 
into that, but it does not change. The reason for this being, so the magician 
explains, that he forgot to pass his wand above the tumbler before filling it. 
However, he taps the fourth glass, and the water on being poured into that 
changes at once to wine. 


Now to further illustrate his control over the liquid, the conjurer mixes the 
contents of the first and second glasses together! by pouring some of the liquid 
from one glass to another. For this reason he must always take care never to fill 
the tumbler to the brim, only pouring enough liquid into glass to a little more 
than half fill it. When mixed together, the water from the first and the wine 










from the second glass, both become wine, and on being emptied back into the 
glass jug with the remainder of the water there, it changes that also to bright 
red wine. Now the third and fourth glasses which also contain water and wine 
respectively, on being mixed together change to water, and on this being 
poured into the jug of wine, the whole of the liquid changes back into water, 
every bit as clear and sparkling as when first introduced. 

This experiment, if accompanied by a stream of humorous talk, will take on 
wonderfully well, and when once a conjurer has performed this trick, he will I 
feel sure, be very loth to do another show without putting the same effect in his 
programme. 

Three different solutions will have to be obtained from a chemist, from the 
following prescriptions: 

FIRST 

Aqua distilata 60 grams. 

Culoretum ferri 8 " 

Oxidum sulfuricum purum 9 " 


SECOND 


Aqua distilata 
Rhodanas kalicus 


16 grams. 
6 " 


THIRD 

Aqua distilata 
Oxalas kalicus purus 


60 grams. 
20 " 


The jug must contain two pints of distilled water, which can be obtained from 
any drug store, as this gives a much clearer result than ordinary water. Into this 
jug 50 drops of the first solution must be placed, which will not in any way 
change the colour of the liquid. The first tumbler must be left empty, but the 
second is to have dropped into it 24 drops of the second solution; the third 
glass, 18 grains of the third solution; and the fourth glass, 24 drops of the 
second solution. This liquid in the bottom of the tumblers is not noticed, and all 
that has to be done to present the trick is to follow the instructions previously 
given. In capable hands, an experiment such as this can often be made to go far 



better than the most difficult sleight-of-hand effect ever devised. 
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New Illusions and Black Magic 


i>o UP-TO-DATE work on magic would be complete without de-voting at 

least one chapter to the explanation of mechanical illusions. Every magician 
knows how a well presented and effective illusion, will absolutely make a 
performer's reputation, al though that same performer may be an extremely bad 
conjurer. 

On the other hand, a really clever artiste, who relies upon his dexterity and 
address, will often fail to make such an impression upon an audience, as the 
man who makes away either with himself or his assistant. 

When the secret of most illusions is known, especially when the result is 
accomplished by purely mechanical means, many people are apt to think that 
they could present the same illusion, with as great a success as its inventor. 

No greater mistake was ever made; because, most effects have to be 
accomplished so suddenly, that unless the performer had secured his audience, 
and had well led up to the conclusion of the experiment, the majority of the 
spectators would fail to understand what had been done, and would not 
appreciate what might have been a most marvellous effect. 

Therefore, allow me to advise those who intend presenting an illusion for the 
first time, never to be in any hurry, but to be certain that they impress the 
audience with all the details, and what is more that they endeavour to convince 
those present with the apparent impossibility of accomplishing the result that 
the performer intends to bring about. 

Most illusions cost their owner some considerable amount of money to put on 
the stage, and that is undoubtedly the reason why the secret of their 
performance is so sacredly guarded; however, I shall explain a series of effects 
that have not been " worked to death " in the hope that they may be interesting 
to those who make a study of this branch of the magic art. 
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The Mystic Flight 

THE performer, attired in an evening dress suit, introduces to the audience his 
liveried assistant, whom he dresses in a long flowing robe which entirely 
conceals him from view. A glass-topped table standing in the centre of the 
stage is mounted by the performer and screens are pulled all round him. To 
show that he is still there both hands are thrust out over the top of screen and 
they are held in this position throughout the entire experiment. The robed 
assistant now fires a revolver at the screens, the hands are immediately 
withdrawn, the obtains pulled away, and there, standing on the table, is the very 
assistant who had just fired the revolver. But what has become of the 
performer? This perfectly natural question is answered by the man in the cloak 
who is still standing with the smoking, pistol in his hand; throwing off the long 
cloak in which the assistant had been dressed, there stands revealed to the 
astonished audience the performer himself, attired in the same clothes as when 
he was perched upon the table. 

So much for the effect, which is 
indeed truly marvellous. We will now 
explain the modus operandi whereby 
the illusion can be performed. 

Glancing at our first illustration, the 
reader will get an idea as to how the 
evanishment of the performer is 
effected; but let us commence at the 
beginning and explain the details 
thoroughly. 

The table is devoid of preparation and 
is placed in the centre of the stage, 
nearer the back than the footlights, for 
reasons that are obvious; to prove that 
the door contains no traps, electric lights or candles can be placed underneath 






















the table if desired, but as the curtains only descend to within two feet from the 
ground this precaution is not a necessity, as the audience can see below and 
right through to the back of the stage. Although the floor contains no trap, the 
stage back is utilised in its stead, the cavity being artfully masked by an oil- 
painting which is hanging on the wall, presumably for ornamentation. Being 
behind the screen this cannot be seen, so an assistant stationed behind the 
scenes, lowers the canvas, and pushes through the empty frame a wooden plank 
which rests its other end upon the table where the performer is standing. 
Because of this, the back screen is only half the depth of the front and two side 
ones. Along this plank, then, the performer crawls, and in the act of 
disappearing he is seen in our drawing. After having made his way through the 
aperture, he quickly dons a costume exactly similar to the one in which he had 
previously dressed his assistant; this should be made out of coarse sacking 
material, as it is possible to see quite plainly through the mesh; an ordinary 
sack with two sleeves will answer the purpose admirably if no more elaborate 
costume is obtainable. When dressed in this manner, the performer stations 
himself in the wings, with a revolver in his hand. 

All this while the idea that he is not behind the screen has never crossed the 
mind of an average audience because they see his hands protruding over the 
top; in reality they only see two dummy hands, which were previously 
concealed in a pocket on the inside of front screen, or they can be hidden upon 
the person. They are fashioned out of white dress gloves, duplicates of those 
which the performer is wearing, so that if they are hooked on to the top of 
screen, nobody can tell the difference. 

In order to allow the performer plenty of time to get out of screen and into the 
wings, the assistant makes a little speech similar to the following:- 

Asst.: Now, Prof. Jones, where are you? 

Prof. J.: Here. 

Asst.: Show the audience your hands. 

(Prof J. sticks his gloved hands out and moves them about, immediately 
withdrawing them.) 

Asst.: No, keep them outside so that the audience can see you are still there. 

Prof. J. now substitutes the dummy hands and fixes them into the desired 
position, leaving them there he now gets away as quickly as possible, the 
assistant meanwhile occuping the audience's attention by saying: Ladies and 
gentlemen, you have all seen Professor Jones go behind the screen, and you can 
see above and below, and also all round the curtains, you can also see the 
Professor's hands, which please watch and see that he does not remove them. I 
shall fire at the screen and immediately it will be withdrawn. 



Now the assistant goes to the 
wings to fetch a pistol, and by 
looking at our second drawing 
the reader will see the relative 
positions of the Professor and 
himself, no sooner has the 
latter passed behind the wings 
than the performer, similarly 
attired, steps out backwards, 
aping the crouching attitude, 
and altogether conducting 
himself in exactly the same 
manner as his assistant had 
previously been doing. If this 
method of changing is effected 
and worked properly, it forms 
an imperceptible optical 
illusion, and on account of its 
simplicity is to be highly 


The assistant, directly he passes behind the wings, throws off his long coat and 
runs to the back of stage, proceeding along the plank on to the table. 
Immediately the plank is drawn behind the scenes and the canvas picture 
replaced, thereby leaving nothing suspicious, and no unnecessary apparatus on 
the stage. 

When enough time has been allowed for the necessary workings to have been 
accomplished, the man in the cloak, whom the audience still believe to be the 
assistant, fires the revolver; immediately the hands are pulled inside the screen 
(and either concealed upon the person or deposited in the screen pocket), then 
the assistant himself pulls the curtains aside and stands exposed. 

The audience are, of course, fairly bewildered, but the climax is reached when 
the performer throws the cloak from off himself, and bows in acknowledgment 
to the applause which at all times is forthcoming to the man who smartly works 
a good illusion. 

The effect of the illusion just described, can be varied and possibly heightened 
by causing the assistant to visibly change to the performer. If this method of 
presenting the same be adopted, it is best worked in the following manner. 
































After the performer leaves the table (by the back way, of course), he dresses in 
a costume resembling his assistant's, only instead of an ordinary sack it is a 
trick cloak, which on the release of an elastic pull, separates and flies behind 
him, concealing itself beneath his coat tails. The change is accomplished as 
described in the preceding effect, the assistant still enveloped in the cloak 
makes his way on to the table, at the report of the pistol the pulls holding the 
cloak round the presumed assistant are released, and there stands the performer 
in exactly the same state as when he was behind the screen; the curtains are 
immediately drawn aside, and the assistant, still dressed in the sack, is exposed. 
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The New Half-Lady Illusion 

During the present year, London was considerably startled by the 

appearance of an illusion of a very mysterious nature. It was nothing short of a 
half lady, who was announced to float above the audience in order that they 
must assure themselves that mirrors or other reflective substances played no 
part whatever in the bringing about of the illusion. The puzzle was, of course, 
to find the lady's legs, although this would have been a very difficult matter, as 
will be found by perusing the following explanation. Some apology should, I 
think, be made for including the description of this particular illusion in this, 
The Magician's Handbook, for the reason that it would be difficult for many 
readers to duplicate the effect. Had I not been in receipt of letters from 
magicians residing in many parts of the world enquiring as to the nature of the 
secret of this new fake as they thought, I would not have included it in the 
series of effects I have explained. However, in order to satisfy the curiosity of 
some, and in the very remote possibility of there being a magician who can 
produce an illusion based upon the same idea, I take this opportunity of 
acquainting my readers with one of the most ingenious "sells" that has ever 
crept into the history of magic. 

Upon the curtain ascending, the professor steps forward with a young lady, 
who is dressed in tights and wears a mask over her features. The performer 
introduces this girl as the subject of the illusion, and direct, the attention of the 
audience to an arched opening at the back of the stage, wherein they can see a 
small balloon. The young lady then retires to this opening at the back of the 
stage, and curtains are pulled across for a few moments, and when they are 
removed she is seen to be resting in a sort of cup on the trapeze bar which is 
fixed to the balloon instead of the usual car. Presently the balloon begins to 
move forward, and it is pulled by ropes completely over the heads of the people 
in the stalls towards the gallery, the lady tossing flowers right and left all the 
while, and gracefully revolving in her cup which works on a pivot. The 
contrivance then returns to the stage and passes into the opening, the curtains 
being immediately drawn to, and when they are re-opened, there stands the 
lady in all the glory of completeness as when she first made the acquaintance 










of the audience. In response to the applause she removes the mask she is 
wearing, bows her thanks, and leaves the stage. 

This all sounds very well, and to the uninitiated it looks the same, but prepare 
for the secret. The girl in the balloon had no legs. It is believed that she had the 
misfortune to lose them both in a railway accident, and some ingenious 
entertainer saw a fortune in her loss. 

The mise en scene of 
the illusion tends to 
create an impression 
that it is a genuine 
piece of deception, 
and not a "sell." 
Doubtless from the 
description of the 
effect, my readers 
will gather the 
details of the 
working. The living 
trunk or half lady is, 
of course, concealed 
in the wings of the 
opening when the 
curtain ascends. The 
young lady 
introduced to the 
audience, and who is 
fortunate enough to 
be blessed with a 
pair of 

understandings, 
wears a mask in 
order that the 
difference in the two 
faces may not be discovered, for she is merely "got up" to resemble the living 
trunk. 

After the introduction, this duplicate girl retires to the opening, and when the 
curtains are drawn she slips away into the wings, while an assistant lifts the 
half lady into the cup of the balloon and fixes her there. The curtains are then 
pulled apart and the band strikes up with a triumphant tune, electric lights 
around the trapeze are switched on, and the balloon moves gracefully forward, 











being pulled by ropes right up to the gallery. 

The illustration conveys some idea of the appearance of the illusion as the 
contrivance passes over the heads of the audience. A shows the position of the 
pulley wheel on the balloon BB, the supporting bars of the cross piece upon 
which the cup D is fixed; while C indicates the presence of a few cut glass 
prisms, evidently used in order to deceive the public into believing that by an 
ingenious arrangement of glass the lady's legs are concealed in some 
mysterious manner. After being in the hall for some three or four illusions, 
during which time the lady has disposed of the contents of her basket of 
flowers, the balloon is allowed to slide back into its resting place in the alcove. 
The curtains are drawn, the lady assisted out of the balloon, and the duplicate 
placed in a position that she would occupy if she were really stepping from the 
trapeze, and the curtains opened. The girl runs forward, removes the mask, as 
now there is no necessity to hide her features any longer, and bows herself off. 
Any further explanation would be superfluous, and there-fore let us leave the 
mysterious half lady to comfort herself in her affliction by grinning up her 
sleeve at the manner in which she has fooled the British public. 
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"Oh! Where Am I?" 


ThIS illusion is a very novel conception, which will doubtless find favour with many magicians, 
especially those who run a side show. Its effect is bewildering, and appears as follows: 

Hanging upon the wall at the back of the stage, or wherever it is desired to present the mystery, is 
seen an ordinary framed mirror. The performer asks for an assistant from the audience to come on the 
stage, and he stands wherever he likes so that he can get a clear view of the glass. The performer now 
approaches the mirror and pretends to shave himself, and naturally everyone in the hall can see his 
reflection. He then asks the gentleman from the audience to walk over to the mirror and see how 
handsome he has become, which he then attempts to do. However, no sooner has he arrived in front 
of the glass than his image vanishes. The performer walks over, and directly he comes within range of 
the mirror, the reflection of himself and all other objects can be seen, although when the assistant is in 
any way near, nothing can be observed, and yet the glass is there all the while because the gentleman 
can feel it. 



Having described the effect I will now explain the secret, which is simplicity itself. First obtain a 
strong frame fitted with a piece of plain plate glass. To the back of the frame on the left hand side, a 
piece of well-silvered mirror must be hinged, corresponding in size to the piece of plain glass in the 
frame. 

When turned the proper way, this mirror lies flush with the piece of plate, and the two appear as one 
ordinary sheet of silvered glass. The wall wherever this mirror is hung has a trap in the back, which 
leads to a small compartment draped in dead black, with an assistant there to work to the performer's 
word signals as they are given. After having demonstrated that the mirror does reflect all images, just 
as the performer signals that the gentleman investigator has approached the glass, the assistant behind 
swings the mirror back, leaving the glass plain. It is absolutely impossible to detect or watch the 
mirror going, for the simple reason that directly it is slanted, the silver catches and reflects the 
blackness of the interior of the compartment, and is consequently swung right back without the 





















audience having any knowledge of the secret of the sudden effect which deprives the mirror of its 
power to reflect. 

The first illustration gives a front view of the prepared looking glass, while the second shows the 
appearance of both the glass and the mirror from the interior of the black compartment, the glass 
being stationary and the mirror swung right back. Of course anybody can feel the glass still there after 
the silvered portion has vanished, but they cannot peer through it on account of the blackness at the 
back. The subsequent working, that of pushing the mirror back again and removing it to the 
accompaniment of the performer's patter, will be readily understood, and does not need any further 
detailing. 
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Death, Decapitation, and Resurrection 

In THE following experiment I have endeavoured to explain a practical 
magical act that can be accomplished with comparative ease by performers 
with or without much knowledge of the magician's business. 

It is most suitable for clowns to perform, as they can combine their delightful 
buffoonery with the terrible tragedy that is apparently enacted. The effect, 
which is decidedly gory, is as follows: 

Two clowns enter, quarrelling; ultimately they come to blows, and clown No. 1 
picks up a long-bladed sword and runs his confrere through. The blade is seen 
projecting from the back of No. 2, who, of course, falls down dead. Sword is 
then withdrawn by the callous fencer, who, wishing to make certain that his 
foul work has been successful, drags the unconscious form of his unhappy 
brother clown to the centre of the stage, where he lays his head upon a wooden 
log, imitating as far as possible the pose adopted by old-time executioners. 
Covering the unconscious clown's head with a blood-red cloth, to hide from the 
spectators the objectionable sight, clown No. 1 picks up the sword previously 
used, and with it hacks the head from off the shoulders of his murdered 
comrade. This done, it is ruthlessly rolled into a basket standing by the side of 
the block, from whence it is taken by the living performer, who, if anything of 
a ventriloquist, can add considerably to the effect by introducing a parody on 
Hamlet's soliloquy to the skull. Walking to the table (with which the stage 
should be furnished), the head is laid upon one of the plates, and covered with 
the red cloth again. 

Feeling fatigued with his awful exertions, the assassin commences to regale 
himself with whatever edible the table is provided; but hardly has he started, 
than everybody is terrified to hear a diabolical yell proceed from beneath the 
covered plate. Snatching the cloth away, the head of our murdered friend is 
seen to be assuming an expression too terrible to describe; the animated head 
recognises his body, and whistles for it to come and fetch him home; it also 
asks for food, which it eats from the hands of the man who severed the trunk 










from the head, which is still so lively. After feasting, the head asks to be 
reinstated into his accustomed situation, to which proposition clown 


No. 1 ultimately agrees; and wrapping the head once more in the cloth 
previously made use of, it is carried to the log, upon which it is laid. 

Immediately the supposed corpse shows signs of a speedy resurrection, and 
after a few convulsive movements, arises from the block as complete and 
sound as he was before his startling adventure. The pair now link arms and 
retire together. 
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Now for an explanation of 
the magical principles 
used to produce the 
effects described. 
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To enable a sword to 

k. ^\\k< apparently pierce one of 

the performers, a metal 
sheath open at both ends 
is made use of. This tube 
should be made to 
correspond with the shape 
of the clown's side, who 
wears it beneath his tunic; 

owing to the shape of this sheath, the sword, which is in reality only a thin 
blade of flexible steel, will simply pass around the performer's body. When 
dressing for the trick, the tube is securely fastened round the waist by a cord 
passed through two rings attached to each end of the metal tube. Two apertures 
should be made in the wearer's blouse-one for sword to enter, and one for it to 
make its exit from. When the fencer presents the blade at his partner, clown 
No. 2 grasps the point as if to ward off the threatened blow, but in reality to 
guide it into the metallic tube. The sword can now be pushed hard, and as the 
point appears making its way through the performer's back, the illusion is 
complete, seeing that the flexible blade straightens out on protruding from the 
tube on account of the form of the latter's extremity. 


Our first illustration will make clear any difficulties that present themselves to 
the reader's mind. It will be found necessary to operate swiftly, as then the 
spectators will not have time to notice that the length of blade has diminished, 
which it must necessarily do on account of its not taking the most direct route. 



Now for the decapitation, 
or in other words, for an 
explanation of how the 
clown is apparently 
deprived of his head. The 
wooden block upon the 
stage is provided with a 
trap the same size, or a 
little larger than the clown's head. Behind the log a dummy head (provided if 
possible with a moveable jaw) is laid upon the floor or hung upon the log itself; 
of course this must not be visible to the audience. 

When the unconscious clown is placed upon the block, his head must be upon 
the trap. A red cloth is now spread over his head and shoulders, and with the 
sword his partner pretends to saw through the neck. This operation produces n 
perfect illusion, as the cloth is held with one hand where the crown of the 
corpse's head should be, so that as be simply pushes it through the trap, the 
evanishment is unnoticed. Throwing the sword to the ground, the executioner 
secures the dummy head, and introduces it beneath the cloth as it is thrown into 
the basket. Then the headless clown presents the appearance that our next 
illustration denotes, his real head being indicated by dotted lines inside the log. 

A glance at our third drawing will 
reveal the remaining secret to the 
readers. It is an adaptation of the mirror 
beneath a table, which hides any object 
behind it from the audience, who 
imagine that they can see right 
underneath. A third clown is concealed 
behind this table, and his face is made 
up in an exact counterpart of the one 
who is upon the log. It is for this reason 
that it was previously stated, that this 
act was most suitable for clowns, as 
they can paint their faces to resemble 
each other's so easily that no difference can be detected. 

The plate upon the table is a fixture, and has no bottom except just an elastic 
dish-mat, through which our third friend pokes his head at the desired moment. 

When the dummy head is removed from the basket and laid upon the plate, 
under cover of the cloth it is dropped to the back of the table, and in its place 
the concealed clown pushes his head through the plate, and the cloth is _ 




























wrapped round it. 

Proceeding as previously described, the head is uncovered, and after its feed 
apparently wrapped again in the cloth; although what really takes place is that 
while hidden by the cloth the head is withdrawn and the elastic mat closes over 
the aperture, and so leaves no suspicious sign of any fake connected with the 
plate. The cloth is rapidly bunched up as if containing the head, and carried to 
the block where it is opened out-this movement enabling the decapitated 
clown to raise his head—the trap, of course, closes back, and the log assumes its 
natural appearance. All that remains to be done is to restore the clown to life, 
and this can be made comical or serious, according to the performer's 
inclination. The presumed corpse arises, and the pair bow off; thus concluding 
a remarkable exhibition, which should be a big draw, as audiences of the 
present day require something mysterious and sensational to satisfy their 
craving for a really novel entertainment. 
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The New Vanishing Lady 

The illusion about to be described, was, I believe, invented by a German 
magician some few years back, and introduced in London during the present 
year by Horace Goldin, the American illusionist The effect is as follows: When 
the performer has finished one of his tricks, a charming young lady enters, and 
the pair enjoy a glass of wine together. The wine makes the lady gay and she 
begins to dance. While thus engaged her husband happens to pass along the 
street and glances through the window (the stage is furnished with a drawing¬ 
room set) and sees his wife. Immediately the sound of police whistles are 
heard, and the lady tries to hide. Suddenly an idea strikes the performer who 
tells the lady to step into a cabinet consisting only of a wooden top and bottom 
supported by four slender uprights. She gets in, and curtains that are attached to 
the top are lowered, these covering the back and two sides, while the front 
curtain only comes half way down, this leaving of course the lower half of the 
lady visible. By means of a rope suspended from a pulley, this improvised 
cabinet is hoisted from the floor just as the police open the door and walk in to 
search for the girl. Of course they discover her, or at least they see her dress in 
the cabinet, and pull down the other half of the curtain, thereby covering her up 
entirely; but just at that moment the performer fires a pistol and the curtains 
collapse and fall to the ground, showing that the lady has vanished, leaving the 
cabinet suspended in the air, quite empty. 

Let us now glance at the construction of the cabinet and see if we cannot 
discover how the disappearance was effected. 

The first, and by far the greater part of the deception is centred in the bottom of 
the cabinet, which is provided with a trap corresponding with another one in 
the floor of the stage. The top also is not entirely devoid of preparation, for that 
is double, the curtain being attached only to the underneath portion of the top. 
In addition to this, the lady's dress is faked, that is to say, she changes her 
costume for a duplicate dress while passing behind the scenes, apparently 
searching for a place in which to hide. The duplicate frock exactly resembles 
the dress the lady wore while dancing, although it is provided underneath with 










round hoops sewn to the material, in order to cause it to keep its shape after she 
has left its interior. 

Let us now explain the working of the illusion so that no detail may be lost. 

The cabinet is already in position when the lady comes on the stage. After the 
business has been acted and it is time for her to hide, she looks around for some 
convenient place and runs behind a back scene. The performer, however, espies 

the cabinet and calls the lady from her place of 
concealment, but before coming forward she 
takes advantage of being temporarily hidden by 
slipping off her ordinary skirt and donning the 
faked one. She then takes her stand in the 
cabinet, and the professor lowers the back and 
two side curtains to the bottom, and the front 
curtain only half way down. Directly this is 
done, the girl hooks two strings attached to the 
false skirt on to the side curtains so that they 
will support the dress, and then pushes open the 
trap in the cabinet bottom and sinks through the 
floor of the stage, closing both traps in her 
descent. Any suspicious rocking of the dress 
while this operation is going on, is effectually 
hidden by the performer placing a pair of steps 
in front of the cabinet, and mounting them in 
order to attach the pulley rope from the flies to 
the four chains coming from each corner of the 
cabinet. When this is done, the construction, 
minus the lady, but still containing her dress, is 
hoisted some two feet from the floor, a 
steadying rope, AAA, in the illustration being 
threaded through a ring in the stage to prevent 
the cage or cabinet from swaying. 

It is in this condition when the constable walks in to search for the girl, and 
seeing her dress in the cabinet thinks he has captured the lady and so lowers the 
other half of the curtain and whistles for another policeman to come in and 
assist in lowering the cage. The performer now fires, and immediately the 
lower half of the roof of the cabinet is released and it falls. Being attached to 
each of the four uprights, in its descent it squashes flat the hooped dress, and 
sinks right on top of it, the curtains of course falling all round the bottom of the 
cabinet. The uppermost side of this extra bottom is covered with a similar 
material to that used for the original bottom with the trap, and so the two 
cannot be distinguished apart. Consequently it appears that the curtains have 























just fallen away, and the lady has vanished without leaving a trace behind. 

While all this business has been going on, the lady has just slipped on her 
original dress and rushed round to the front of the house, firing a pistol, and 
running through the centre aisle just as the audience are wondering wherever 
she is. This illusion is, as will be seen, capable of being worked up in many 
different ways, and I shall leave it to the ingenuity of the reader to make good 
use of the idea here given. 
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Gravity Defied 

FOR a sham mesmeric show, the illusion about to be described is very fitting 
one, and an admirable addition to any magician's programme, more especially 
as it does not entail much preparation or the carrying of a lot of apparatus. 

The conjurer mesmerises—or pretends to do so—a young lady, who follows the 
magnetic influence of his fingers around the stage, finally mounting a chair and 
sitting on the back of it with her feet on the seat. Standing in front of the lady, 
the performer makes downward passes in front of her until she begins to fall 
forward, apparently being magnetically influenced by the aura from the 
operator. When at an angle ordinarily impossible to maintain a balance at, the 
chair stops, quite unsupported except by the two front legs—and the performer's 
will. Passing behind the lady, by passes from the back, the chair is made to 
right itself, and on the air-waves being further disturbed, the chair and its 
occupant slowly falls backward, and rests in an even more apparently 
dangerous position than it did before. After bringing the chair to the floor 
again, the lady is de-hypnotised, lifted off the chair, which is then swung round 
and shown to be unprepared. 

Although everything looks so perfectly fair and aboveboard, the fake is in the 
chair, which is made with strong hollow-metal back legs. The floor of the stage 
is provided with two holes corresponding with those in the chair legs, and an 
iron fork with two prongs is pushed through these holes up into the chair, the 
handle end being manipulated by an assistant beneath the stage. 











When it is desired to have the chair and its occupants move forward, the 
assistant pushes up the iron bar until the cross bar of the prongs prevents it 
from going any farther. The first illustration explains the movement, and the 
pieces of the fork above the stage are not visible on account of them being 
covered or painted a similar colour to the back curtains. 

The second drawing illustrates the method employed in letting the chair 
backwards, and it will be at once seen how very simple the illusion really is. Of 
course, the chair can be brought from the back of the stage to the front in the 
first place, and set to meet the holes, afterwards being lifted up and carried 
away again, as if to silently explain that the chair is not connected in any way 
by wires. 
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The Mysterious Production 


The effect of this illusion is to produce from an apparently empty roll of 
paper, two little children; and this is the method of its accomplishment: 



In the first place, two midgets must be procured; this will not present much 
difficulty to an enterprising magician. Next, the performer must be dressed in 
an Oriental costume with a full gown, underneath which the two children hang 
(shall we say comfortably?) by a belt round performer's waist, until their 
services are required. Our illusion conveys a correct idea as to how the midgets 
(which should be one boy and one girl) ought to hang at the back of the 
Celestial. 

A roll of stout cartridge paper or better still, pliable cardboard is standing on 
the stage; this is unrolled to show that it really is empty, and is spread out in 
front of the performer, as in our next drawing. While in this position the boy 
midget lets go his hold and crawls through the performer's legs, taking his 



























stand inside the paper, and remaining there while it is rolled up into a cone. All 
that remains to be done to produce the midget, is to lift the cone upwards, and 
there stands the little boy. 


The cone is now unrolled, to show that nothing else is concealed therein. 
Leaving the boy just produced upon one side of the stage, the performer walks 
to the opposite side and rolls up the cardboard as in the first instance, and this 
time the girl creeps inside. Allowing the cone to remain in its rolled-up 
condition, the performer picks up the boy and lowers him into it through the 
top, taking care that he does not land on the head of the girl, who is already 
inside. 


The audience do not yet suspect the presence of 
the girl; and to even more thoroughly convince 
anyone who might be at all sceptical, and also to 
increase the effect of the illusion, the cone is lifted 
up about twelve inches from the ground, 
displaying only one pair of legs, which belong to 
the boy just placed inside it; therefore the 
audience take it for granted that everything, this 
time, is fair and square. By looking at our third 
drawing, the reader will see why the girl's legs 
cannot he seen. Immediately the cone is raised, the 
boy lifts the girl upwards, and lowers her directly 
the cardboard sinks to the floor. Nothing now 
remains for the performer to do, except to affect a little by-play and lift the 
cone, thereby discovering the two children to the astonished spectators. 
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Black Art Up to Date 



now expressive are the words "Black Art;" and how correctly do they convey to the mind an 

impression of something weird and mysterious. No more suitable title could possibly be given to that 
distinctive principle of magic, which makes an endless and unlimited variety of illusions possible to 
its professors. 

India claims—and justly too—that the Yogi of the East primarily introduced the principles in a crude 
yet effective form many years before any magician of the West added Black Art to his repertoire. 

Since its introduction to the Western world, it has been presented by many of our foremost illusionists 
in almost every theatre in existence, and yet it seems to grow popularity as the years roll on. 

There can be but few who have not witnessed the marvel accomplished by its aid, and those who can 
proffer a plausible explanation of its secret are even fewer. 

The curtain rises, and we behold upon the stage a darkened cave, resembling those imaginative 
pictures tradition has forced upon us of a wizened sorcerer's dwelling, within the secret recesses of 
which he sedulously pursues the study of discovering a means of indefinitely prolonging human life, 
and of converting the baser metals into gold. 

Suddenly, from out the gloomy blackness, a figure of the wizard our minds have conjured up, appears 
with a mysterious suddenness that fairly startles the whole audience. He steps out from the cave to 
prove that he is in the flesh, and then he retreats within its portals. Raising his empty hand aloft, he 
calls aloud to the spirits to supply him with a magic wand; and immediately his upraised hand is seen 
clutching the mysterious emblem of his authority. 













Nothing else is visible upon the stage, but with a wave of the wand a tub appears; this tub is rolled 
down to the audience, who acknowledge it to be real, solid and empty, and it is then rolled back. 
Slowly a full-sized skeleton rises out of this tub and floats about in the air, and then, at the command 
of the wizard, one of its arms or legs separates from the body and travels in a different direction; the 
head leaves the trunk and travels upward, and then descends again and joins the body. After a variety 
of like movements, these bones suddenly and entirely vanish, and are seen no more. 

The magician waves his wand again, and orders two small tables to appear; his command is 
immediately obeyed, and they are seen standing one upon either side of him. Now, at his request, the 
spirits provide him with two vases, one of which appears on each table. These vases are handed round 
for examination and then replaced; and then the wizard requests the loan of three or four watches and 
chains. Taking them in a bunch, he drops them into one of the vases, and at the same instant turns it 
upside down, showing that they have vanished. Quickly walking over to the other table, they are all 
extracted from the vase that has been standing there untouched. 

At a word from the performer, the two vases or urns upon the table travel across the stage in opposite 
directions and exchange positions with each other. Then one vase rises upwards and remains 
suspended in the air, while the performer passes a solid and examined hoop around it to prove that it 
is not suspended by any tangible support. 

Live animals—from a cat to a tiger in a cage—can be easily produced or vanished; and when the 
performance is concluded, the magician covers himself with a white sheet and disappears. 

Such, in brief, is an idea of the wonderful illusions that can be accomplished by this method, and the 
reader will readily see how exciting and weird the performance must be when properly presented. 

I shall now describe the principle of Black Art, in the hope that it may assist the ideas of some and 
prove of interest to others. 

While the mysterious cave of the wizard is entirely draped in dead black, everything that appears so 
suddenly is of a pure white colour. 

The magician himself is dressed as in the engraving—in the Eastern style of a flowing white robe. 
Everything possible should be done to encourage the idea that the illusions are the outcome of the 
ingenuity of some ancient Egyptians—only, of course, very, very much improved and varied by the 
presenter himself. It is really surprising how much more a trick will be appreciated if the audience are 
told that it is of Oriental invention; and it seems stranger still, that, no matter how much proof to the 
contrary is brought forward, the general public cannot be induced to believe for one moment that the 
Mahatmas of India are not miles and miles in front of the Western professors of magic. 

All the white-painted articles that are to appear are placed behind black screens upon the stage, and 
consequently they are invisible to the audience. 

The darkness of the cave is considerably increased by having a few lights with reflectors behind them 
arranged around the sides and proscenium of this inner stage. 


The performer himself does absolutely nothing towards producing the desired articles, all the work 




being executed by an invisible assistant. This assistant is attired in a suit of black, with black gloves, 
and a hood for covering the head and neck; the hood has small eye holes covered with very thin 
veiling, so that there is no fear of the lustre of the assistant's eyes being seen. 

Now it will be understood that the tables, tubs, chairs, etc., to be produced, are first arranged in their 
proper position upon the stage, and covered over with black velvet. At the desired moment the 
assistant steps up to the article and seizes the covering; then, when the magician commands the 
appearance of the object, the cloth is rapidly whisked off and carried to the back of the cave, as will 
be explained hereafter. The appearance of, say, the tub, right in the centre of the stage, is so sudden 
and noiseless as to be really uncanny; and as there cannot be any suspicions movement on the part of 
the performer, the secret of its appearance cannot be detected. The disappearance of any object is 
brought about in precisely the same manner, only reversed; thus, supposing the tub had fulfilled its 
mission and was not wanted any longer, at a word from the performer, the assistant would simply put 
down a black screen in front of the tub, so as to completely envelope it, and under cover of the screen 
it would be pulled to the back of the cave. It will be now be quite understood that the screens must 
always be manipulated with the greatest possible neatness and rapidity, because if the screens or 
covers are made to travel slowly, the illusion would be imperfect, and it would love most of its effect 
upon the audience. 

The assistant must take great care never to walk in front of any white object within the cave, and must 
never allow his gloved hand to be soon when ho is lifting anything to the table, and he must never 
pass in front of the performer's person during the performance. 

Now that the general idea of the principle has been thoroughly explained, I shall describe the 
construction of the cave, and a series of the most up-to-date tricks and illusions that can be 
accomplished within its mysterious portals; and so, anyone possessing the inclination to produce a 
black art seance , will be in a position to start with a complete knowledge of the subject. 

Presuming that the reader desires to present "Black Art" at halls or bazaars, he could not do better 
than have his inner stage or cave erected to the measurements given in the accompanying diagram; 
although, of course, should he have other objects in view, the measurements will have to be varied to 
suit the different requirements. 
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The width, it will be soon, should be just twelve feet, with a depth of nine feet, to allow the invisible 
assistant plenty of working room. The proscenium should be eight feet high, and the walls and ceiling 
must be draped with black velvet, while the floor is covered with a similar coloured fort, which will 
completely deaden the sound of the assistant's footsteps. 


A wooden frame must be made for the front of the cave, and this should be painted black, with 
Egyptian figures standing out in white. A special set of lights, with reflectors, must be arranged to fit 
on the hoed and side pieces of this framework, and these lights shining in the eyes of the spectators, 
make it an utter impossibility for them to detect any object within the mystic chamber, unless it is of a 
pure white colour. 

A study of the engraving, will convey my idea of the style of frontage most suitable for the production 
of this particular branch of magic. 

Electric lights are naturally the best and most convenient for use in illuminating the front of the cave, 
but where it is impossible to secure such a commodity, ordinary bicycle lamps will be found to 
answer the same purpose. 

Portability is one the greatest objects that must always be considered when constructing an inner stage 
of this description, and I have found that the most convenient method of erecting the wizards cave to 
be the following: First mark out upon the floor of the permanent stage, the exact position that your 
own chamber is to occupy; then fix four upright posts into the floor, one at each comer; these posts 
















should be eight foot high, and each one must be provided with a steel pin in the top. 

Four thin battens must be laid on the top of these posts, from comer to corner, being fixed by the steel 
pin passing through holes made for that purpose in each one of the battens. Thus, a strong but light 
framework is formed, and additional strength may be obtained by having two extra battens fixed 
diagonally from comer to comer, although this is not absolutely necessary. 

The wooden frontage is constructed with mitred comers, so that it can be taken to pieces and packed 
along with the supports and battens. When required for use, the front frame must be put together, and 
fastened to the two first uprights; then the felt carpet should be laid, and the velvet walls and ceiling 
be put in their place. 

It will be noticed that the diagram shows a two feet opening in the centre of the back curtain, this is 
left to allow the performer or his assistant to make their entry or exit unobserved, and in order to 
prevent the opening being seen, a five foot screen, reaching from floor to ceiling, is stretched in front 
of the cavity, about eighteen inches away from the curtain. Another screen, similar in size to the one 
just described, is fixed on the right hand side of the chamber, eighteen inches in front of the one 
hiding the opening in the back; and by looking at the plan, the reader will see how it is possible to 
introduce or vanish an object almost from the very centre of the stage. 

This ingenious arrangement allows the assistant to fetch from behind the back curtain, any articles 
that are too bulky to remain hidden upon the stage until required in the performance, and it also serves 
to get rid of any large objects such as barrels or tables, after they have been vanished. 

The screens should be sewn to the velvet ceiling, and tacked to the floor to keep them perfectly firm; 
and care should be taken not to allow any lights whatever to be behind the cave; in fact, all the 
footlights should be extinguished, and only those attached to the front of the inner stage allowed to 
shine. 

Not one spot of colour must be visible within the chamber, or there would be a danger of the 
assistant's presence being detected by the audience, should he pass in front of it; and as many lights as 
possible in the hall itself, should be extinguished prior to commencing a seance. 

Probably the instructions for erecting a suitable structure seem rather elaborate and long winded, but I 
can assure my readers that everything may be arranged and made ready for a performance within 
fifteen minutes, providing the work has been well rehearsed. 

Naturally it comes expensive to purchase a black art outfit complete, costing from £25 to £50, 
according to the quality and quantity of the properties required. Where convenient, I should certainly 
advise the reader to construct the stage, and make the necessary apparatus himself. Thereby he will 
have just what he requires for the entertainment, without laying out money on effects that perhaps he 
will not like after having purchased the apparatus. 

However, where cost is an unimportant consideration, and where time is too precious to be devoted to 
building the cave, renders will be able to purchase the whole thing right out from reliable dealers in 
magical apparatus. 




Perhaps the best articles for commencing a performance with, are two tables and a barrel, which 
should be placed in the positions indicated in the plan of the stage, and then covered with bags of 
velvet. Care should be taken that the covers or screens covering the white objects behind or beneath 
them, should so hide the articles that when the curtain ascends, the audience can see nothing except an 
apparently empty stage. 

All the apparatus that will be required during the performance should be in readiness behind the cave, 
so that the assistant cannot fail to have everything at his finger ends to prevent any hitch in the show; 
and the assistant himself should stand wolf to the back of the stage when his services are not required. 

The performer now appears, either magically or by simply walking in from the wings. He must, of 
course, be dressed in white, and it is advisable for him to say a few words describing the nature of the 
performance. 

To cause the sudden and mysterious appearance of the performer, it is necessary to remove the barrel 
from the centre of the stage, so that it does not interfere with or obstruct the view of the audience. 

The magician himself should stand behind a black screen in the very centre of the chamber, and at the 
desired moment his assistant should rapidly drag the screen aside and expose the performer, who 
makes his bow while the invisible assistant disposes of the screen. 

A white wand, encased in a black cover, is procured by the assistant, and directly the performer calls 
for the article, it must be slipped out of the bag and made to float across the stage to his hand. This, of 
course, is accomplished by the assistant quietly walking across the stage, holding the wand in his hand 
by its extreme end. 

With a wave of the magician's stick, the barrel appears just beside him; this had been pushed into 
position by the assistant; who, at the performer's command, snatches away the shoot of black velvet 
with which it was covered, leaving the barrel standing out in bold relief. 

Being quite solid and quite ordinary, it can be wheeled, or rather rolled down for the audience to 
examine, in case they should imagine that it was merely produced by reflection. 

The interior of this barrel should be painted dead black, so that any objects enveloped in a similarly 
coloured velvet bag can be dropped into the tub and afterwards produced without any fear of the 
secret of their appearance being discovered. 




One very valuable accessory that should be 
constructed, is a cylindrical box to fit easily into 
the interior of the barrel. This cylinder should be 
covered entirely in black velvet, and its use will 
now be obvious. A good effect may be obtained by 
loading a peculiarly constructed skeleton into the 
cylinder, which is introduced into the barrel, from 
which the skeleton rises at the performer's 
command. The introduction of the cylinder into the 
barrel is quite invisible because of the colour of the 
surroundings, and the assistant should simply lift it 
up and drop it into the tub. 

The skeleton itself is made of papier mach or light 
wood, with the back of the figure completely 
covered with black velvet. The limbs are all joined, 
as is shown in the illustration, with handles affixed 
to each separate portion, so as to enable the 
assistant to operate the limbs without experiencing 
any difficulty, The picture illustrates the effect 
from the audience's point of view, and it also faintly shows the assistant at the back; although it must 
be remembered that the latter person is entirely invisible during a seance, and that his appearance has 
been purposely exaggerated in the illustration merely for the sake of clearness. 

After the skeleton has enjoyed his dance round the stage, and has been fully dismembered and 
rejointed, its limbs are caused to leave the body one by one and drop into the barrel from which they 
formerly arose. 

Directly every particle of the skeleton has been again deposited into the barrel, the magician turns it 
upside down and shows that it is quite empty. The quickness of this disappearance is really 
remarkable, and will always cause considerable astonishment. It is, of course, worked by dropping 
each separate limb into the same cylinder which introduced them into the barrel, and when the whole 
body is inside, the assistant quickly lifts the cylinder out before the magician shows the barrel empty. 

Should the performer so desire, a white skeleton can be painted upon the assistant's black suit, and a 
particularly weird or lively dance can be executed by him with good effect; and by the simple process 
of turning round, the skeleton can be vanished or produced ad libitum, because the assistant's back is 
only plain velvet. 

Out of the empty barrel a score or so of pigeons, doves, and geese can be made to fly, and a live child 
can be placed into the tub, and almost immediately the magician stabs about inside with a sharp 
sword, and afterwards shows that the little boy or girl has entirely vanished. 

Both these effects are executed by the use of the same cylinder, which for the first production has to 
be furnished with a lid or cover. The birds to be produced are put into this cylinder, and the cover 
placed over the top; then it is loaded into the barrel, and at the proper moment the lid is lifted off, and 
the birds allowed to escape. 
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The child is lifted into the tub and placed in the same cylinder that was previously occupied by the 
birds: the assistant, of course, lifts this lining and its contents out of the barrel before the magician 
attempts to pass his sword round the interior, and the child being an accomplice, is carried away to the 
back. 

Many other startling effects can be worked up with the barrel and the cylinder to suit the style of any 
particular performer, and therefore I will leave these variations to the inventive capabilities of the 
reader. 

When the barrel has fulfilled its mission and is wanted no more, it should be vanished and cleared 
away, to allow as much working room as possible in the limited area at the magician's disposal. To 
cause its evanishment, another cylinder of velvet, of sufficient size to encompass the barrel easily, 
should be quickly dropped over the tub, so that it is completely covered, then it will be quite invisible 
and can be dragged out of the way. 

The two white tables, hidden beneath velvet shoots, can now be produced at the performer's 
command. They should be standing upon either side of the stage as indicated in the plan previously 
given, and at a wave of the wand, the assistant must snatch the covering away, leaving the white table 
completely exposed. The same operation should then be repeated upon the other side. 

Suddenly a large vase or urn mysteriously appears upon one of the tables; this is accomplished by the 
assistant bringing from the roar the desired article encased in a black cylinder. In this condition it is 
placed in the proper position, and then the covering quickly lifted off at the right moment. In the same 
manner a second vase can be made to appear on the magician's hand, and this is then shown quite 
empty and placed upon the other table. 

The performer now steps down to the audience, and requests the loan of some four or five watches 
and chains. Having obtained these, he goes to either urn, and unmistakably drops each borrowed time¬ 
piece into it. Then, quickly walking to the other side of the stage, he extracts the same articles from 
the other vase and returns them to the audience. The secret of this startling effect is that the assistant 
slips a cylinder with a bottom into one of the vases while the performer is borrowing the watches. 
Then, directly they are all dropped inside the urn, the cylinder is removed, and carried over and 
deposited in the vase upon the other side; thus allowing them to be removed therefrom. The principle 
of changing objects can be relied upon for many weird transformations, and therefore, having 
explained its secret, will pass along. 

One very uncanny experiment that can be introduced in the act, is to cause the performer and a living 
skeleton to visibly change heads right in front of the audience. 

For this effect the assistant will have to wear a black suit, phosphorescently painted to resemble a 
skeleton. 

Two peculiarly constructed boxes will also be required, their construction being explained in the 
diagram. The outside is an ordinary wooden box with no bottom. The semi-circular interior C is a 
metal helmet that fits over the head, and this is pivoted to the wooden top by a bar that allows the box 
to revolve without moving the helmet. A is a cross-bar fixed to the pivot; B is a stop that catches A 
and prevents it from revolving too far round. D and E are two eyelet holes through which a thread can 




be passed, as will be explained presently. 



The outside of these boxes must be covered with black velvet, and on one side a facsimile of the 
performer's features should be painted, while the opposite side must be decorated with the painting of 
a skull Before the curtain goes up, the performer and his weirdly attired assistant adorn themselves 
with these head boxes, with that side fore-most which is painted to resemble their proper head: that is, 
the skeleton with the skull in front and the performer's head at the back of the box, and the magician 
with his box vice versa. Two black cords are attached to these boxes, as explained in the next 
illustration, being attached to the sides and passing round the front through the eyelet holes E and D. 
From there they off to the back of the cave, into the hands of another assistant. 


























The curtain ascends upon the pair, and owing to the surroundings, no peculiarity in their appearance 
will be noticed. The performer now fires a pistol, which is a signal for the assistant at the back to 
quickly and simultaneously pull two strings. The two boxes swing round, and the skeleton is seen to 
be wearing the performer's head, and the performer wearing a skull. 

A very ingenious effect that can be introduced with ease in a black-art show is the levitation of the 
performer's assistant in mid air in such a manner that a solid hoop can be passed around the 
recumbent form to prove the absence of any tangible support. Having presented this illusion in private 
on many occasions, I can honestly recommend it as both practical and sensational, and have pleasure 
in detailing for the benefit of my readers the mode of procedure by which the result can be 
accomplished. 

Commence by producing two chairs: one upon each side of the stage. This is, of course, accomplished 
by the concealed assistant dragging covers off them at the proper moment. A wooden board, which 
has been outside the cave during the seance, is shown round and proved to be quite solid and 
unprepared: this is laid upon the backs of the two chairs, and the young lady assistant introduced. She 
should naturally be attired in white so as to be in contrast to the darkness of the cave. She should then 
be laid upon the board, and by sham mesmeric passes apparently placed into a state of hypnosis. One 
by one the two chairs are removed from beneath the board supporting the lady, which for some reason 
remains suspended in space. 

The support is really an iron bar which comes through a back curtain situated about eighteen inches 
behind the plank. The bar itself is held in position by a wooden stand the exact height of chairs upon 
which the board is rested. This stand is constructed to run backwards and forwards on wheels between 
two grooves, so that it cannot got out of position. When not in use, this arrangement is drawn back 
behind the curtain, which is provided with a slit in order to allow the bar to be pressed through. Now 













the working should be plain to the reader. At the desired moment the stand is run forward and the 
clamp F at the end of the bar pushes into the plank upon which the lady is resting. This is worked, of 
course, while the performer is apparently hypnotising his assistant, and he should stand behind the 
plank in order that if necessary he may with his disengaged hand guide the clamp on to the wood, 
should it by any chance get out of the straight. The bar is held tightly between a support at each end of 
the stand, in order to get as much leverage as possible, and the iron is made double the width in this 
particular part, so that the plank will not over balance at either end. 



By studying the drawing, this explanation will be made quite clear' and the reader will notice a 
peculiar cranking or bonding of the bar after it protrudes from the back curtain. This is to allow a solid 
hoop to be passed around the plank while apparently unsupported, and this convincing proof is 
presented in the following manner. Take a round wood or metal hoop some three feet in diameter, 
which should be painted white, and commence passing it across the sleeping form at the end marked 
A in the illustration. Pass the hoop along, keeping it between the back screen and the first bend of the 
bar in the passage marked E, until further progress is barred by the elbow of the bar. The hoop, which 
must necessarily be of a sufficient size to clear the end of the plank B, should now be brought round 
that extremity in a slanting manner as the drawing indicates. Apparently the hoop has now passed 
completely over the suspended body, although it is not yet clear of the support; therefore it should be 
brought behind the plank between the passage D, and passed from there at the necessary angle round 
the end A. From this position the hoop can be taken swiftly or otherwise across the whole length of 
the figure, being frog, of course at the opposite end to which it was passed over in the first instance. 
Should it be desirable to reverse this method of introducing the hoop test, it will be quite obvious that 

















































it can be passed over B and removed at the end A just as easily as from the opposite direction; 
therefore any further observation upon this detail seems superfluous. 

Having convinced the audience that your assistant is suspended in mid air by nothing more than your 
will along (?) place the chairs back beneath each end of the plank, and signal to your man at the back 
to withdraw the support. The young lady must now be de-hypnotised and assisted off the plank, which 
should be shown round or thrown on to the floor to prove its genuineness. 

By a simple pulley arrangement, which I do not propose describing here, after the cranked bar has 
been forced on to the plank, it can be raised or lowered according to fancy. This extra effect, whilst 
decidedly enhancing the mysteriousness of the illusion, necessitates the carrying of some very heavy 
properties, and is therefore hardly suitable for the use to which my readers will desire to put the idea. 

As a single illusion, apart from its introduction in a black-art seance, this levitation is one that will be 
hard to beat; and as the properties can easily be carried in a cab, there is no reason why it should not 
form an excellent attraction in many entertainers' programmes. 

By the variations just described, it will be seen how easy it is to arrange an almost unlimited number 
of illusions upon the black-art principle. There is one little sketch which I occasionally produce when 
on tour, under the very peculiar title of "Love Triumphant." Possibly a description of it might assist 
the ideas of a few, and therefore I shall explain the main points of its production. 

When the curtain ascends, upon a darkened stage illuminated with blue footlights, the audience see a 
sculptor apparently plunged into the depths of despair because the girl he loves has refused him her 
heart and hand. He soliloquises that she had a perfect right to do this, because he has gambled his 
fortune away, and has nothing to live on except what he can earn—how terrible! However, like most 
melodrama villains, he sinks down on the only piece of furniture—a couch—and falls asleep. Fairy 
music is played, and it is presumed that the sculptor is dreaming, because from the blackness a 
shadow is seen which gradually forms until it assumes the shape of his beloved's statue. 

Somnambulantly, the sculptor rives from his couch and sees the figure, which is carved to represent 
an angel. It is one which he has just completed, and the sight of it brings to his mind unpleasant 
thoughts. Lifting a rug from the couch, he covers the statue with it, but only for a second, us he dashes 
it down and sinks to his knees on one side of the figure, to pray for her he loves to come to him. He 
prays for a while, but the music takes a wicked turn, and suddenly, right on the other side of the 
statue, appears the figure of the devil. The "old gentleman" holds in his hand a terrible-looking knife, 
which he intends to implant in the heart of his sculptor victim. Unheedless of his danger, the young 
man prays, the music clashes, and the devil gets ready for his fiendish work; he rises, to give greater 
force to the blow he is about to give, but just at the fatal moment, the statue comes to life. 

Stepping from her little stool, the angel stands before her kneeling lover, and with her upraised hand, 
motions to the devil to withdraw. He refuses, but the angel is obdurate. She picks up the rug from the 
floor and throws it over the "party from below," and stamps upon him, when he promptly vanishes. 

By this time the sculptor has awakened from his sleep, and has just realised the clangor his beloved 
had saved him from. The girl then explains that the warmth of his prayer brought her spirit to the 
statue he had carved, and had transformed the cold marble into a living imago of his own sweetheart, 
who was now quite ready to wed the man she had always loved. During this explanation, the pair 




walk to the front of the stage, and as they turn to go back, the scene mysteriously changes to a church 
altar with a minister standing ready to perform the all-important ceremony. The couple walk to the 
altar and kneel down, while the band strikes up the "Wedding March," and the curtain descends upon 
the pretty picture. 

Notwithstanding the absolute impossibility of such things happening in real life, the little sketch never 
fails to appeal to a certain portion of the audience as "touching," and to others as mysterious. Between 
the two it generally comes in for a fair share of applause, and for that reason no apology need be made 
for including an explanation of it in this book. 

The properties required consist of a figure, resembling the girl who acts the part of the lady, a 
specially constructed stool, a few yards of black gauze, and either the usual black art cabinet, or a 
stage setting to suit the ideas of the performer. 

The stool or pedestal on which the figure is to stand is circular in shape, with an upright partition the 
same height as the figure, bolted crosswise on the top. The stool is also constructed upon the same 
principle as a revolving bookcase, so that it turns round easily. This is all covered in black velvet 
except the legs of the stool which never move. Upon one side of this partition the property figure is 
fixed, while the girl similarly attired stands upon the opposite space. The contrivance is then placed in 
the centre of the stage near the back curtain, and before it is hung about five or six separate 
thicknesses of black gauze. This material is then thick enough to effectually mask the presence of the 
stool, and by an assistant behind, pulling each piece of gauze above the figure to the top of the cabinet 
by means of threads, the statue slowly appears, and gradually gets clearer until the vision of it is 
entirely unobscured by any intervening material, when it can be seen plainly. 

After the performer has stretched himself on the couch, this figure is made to appear as explained, and 
then the sculpturer rises and places the rug he has been lying on, round the statue. While covered by 
this rug the concealed assistant twists round the stool so that instead of enveloping the figure, the rug 
is placed round the living counterpart who was before upon the back. Then changing his mind the per¬ 
former determines to dispense with the cloth so that he may be able to see the representation of his 
beloved, and so throws the rug to the floor. The change of the living girl for the property one is not 
noticed on account of the subdued light. 

It will be remembered that the performer now kneels upon one side of girl, and after a few seconds, an 
assistant attired as the devil appears upon the other. This is accomplished by that individual stepping 
from behind a curtain as will be readily comprehended after studying some of the preceeding effects. 
After pantomimicly explaining his intentions, the devil rises to stab the sculpturer, just as the apparent 
statue is transformed to a living angel who stands between the two, in order to protect her kneeling 
lover. At the proper moment the girl picks up the cloth under cover of which the devil dodges behind 
the curtain, while the angel pretends to squash the old gentleman beneath her foot. She then turns to 
her lover, they embrace and walk to the front to explain. Directly they have passed beyond the back 
half of the cabinet, a black curtain is invisibly pulled down, and behind this the assistants arrange a 
white altar. When the conversation between the two lovers has reached that point where they decide 
to got married, the black curtain is pulled up very rapidly, exposing the white altar and the minister 
ready to tie the two together. No further explanation will be necessary, and possibly some readers may 
appreciate the idea I have endeavoured to convey. 

It will be noticed that I recommend blue footlights to be used for Black Art. If instead of havinu 





several brilliant lamps glaring in the eyes of the audience, only one or two are used, with the addition 
of the front lights of the colour mentioned, the effect will be the same without giving the appearance 
of desiring to make it impossible for the spectators to see far into the cabinet. This tip may be 
especially valuable for large stages, where it is impossible to have every light extinguished. If blue 
silk could be placed over the lights, no serious consequences need be feared, such as a stray gleam 
exposing to the audience the fact that in your cabinet you have a black assistant. 

The subject with which I have dealt could be indefinitely prolonged by explaining all the different 
tricks that the principle makes possible; but as the end of this book begins to loom in the distance, I 
must not take up much more space with describing Black Art. There are, however, one or two points 
we must just touch on before bringing this portion of the work to a close. 

By making use of the black curtains, modern theatrical stage managers have, during the last few 
years, produced a number of illusions upon a very large scale. Riders upon horseback, lions in a cage, 
and similar productions have been effected; in some cases the illusions being perfect—in others, 
palpable. When engineering productions upon so large a scale as just described, every effort should be 
put forward to ensure the lightning-like working of the necessary black screen. This can be moved 
away by various contrivances with the proper speed, but in some cases the performer cannot seem to 
hit upon the right idea for manipulating the material. Unless this can be properly worked, it is by far 
the best to stick the smaller effects, using every endeavour to make them as surprising as possible. 

Above all, it should be remembered that when the performance is finished, the professor should 
always "vanish" himself. There are many ways of doing this, one of the best the following: The 
performer takes up a white sheet, and holds it in front of himself and shakes it. While he is doing this, 
the black-clothed assistant stops up and takes the conjurer's place, so holding the shoot as to allow the 
magician to slip away out of the cavity in the back and round to the front of the house. After allowing 
sufficient time for the performer to have made his way into the pit, the assistant simply drops the 
sheet to the floor, and being invisible, the sudden disappearance is, to say the least of it, uncanny. No 
sooner has the shoot been dropped, than a pistol-shot from the auditorium announces that the 
performer has appeared among the audience. Ho rushes up to the stage and bows himself off—and the 
show is over; therefore lot us take this fitting opportunity of ringing down the curtain upon our 
description of how it is done. 
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Advice To The Reader 

When looking at the heading of this concluding chapter of "The Magician's 

Handbook" from a philosophical stand-point, the author was very much inclined to leave 
it out. This was because of the knowledge that advice is often useless, on account of the 
wise not wanting it, and the ignorant not taking it. However, having learned from various 
sources that such a chapter as it was intended to provide would be of valuable assistance 
to many, it was finally decided to include it in the work, and to make it a practical lecture 
upon the subject of professional life from beginning to end. The necessary facts were not 
obtained without considerable time and trouble being expended upon the task, but if the 
result of these exertions will be the means of assisting a few, or of making the path that all 
would-be "stars" have to tread before attaining their goal, a trifle easier, the author will 
feel repaid a hundred fold. Much that is useful and interesting has already been written, 
telling entertainers how to begin and what to do when before an audience. It is my 
intention to carry the matter a little further, and to explain to my readers the best manner 
in which they may secure profitable engagements. 

Presuming that your entertainment has been well practiced and rehearsed, and that your 
programme has been carefully selected and nicely arranged, undoubtedly the best possible 
ground for acquiring the necessary experience and stage presence, without which it is 
impossible to become an entertainer worthy of the name, is the clubs. Prosperous 
professionals will generally cony that they ever worked club shows, possibly many of 
them have not, but with very few exceptions, the majority of our now most prominent 
magicians commenced their careers by appearing upon the stages of clubs which are not 
exactly considered to be the very highest class places of amusement to be -found. The 
price paid in return for the services of these club artistes cannot well be called exorbitant, 
as the remuneration ranges from as low as five shillings to one guinea per show. 

However, considering that they serve the purpose of bringing the amateur out, and of 
providing a splendid practice ground for him during the time he is in training, let us not 
bemoan the first rung of the ladder of fame, but rather explain the mysteries of treading it 
with confidence, to success. 

When everything is in readiness for your debut , write to the entertainment secretary of 
any club it is convenient for you to reach, offering your services free for one of their 








entertainments. You are almost certain to receive an answer appointing a date for your 
first show, and after doing it you must be certain to ask the secretary for some dates, 
which you will be certain to get providing your turn was satisfactory. Remember that your 
entertainment for clubs should never last longer than fifteen or twenty minutes, and unless 
you have a friend with you, do not leave anything in the dressing room. It is painful to 
give this advice, but it is necessary, and by neglecting it personally I happened to lose a 
bag half full of apparatus, which some smarter artiste than myself must have carried off in 
mistake. If he ever discovered the error, he did not endeavor to rectify it, and 
consequently lot me repeat the caution. The incident just mentioned happened some years 
ago, and proved my last appearance upon the club platform. Should I ever go to another 
similar affair, I shall walk on the stage with all my spare baggage and deposit them in 
some corner while I do the show. 

Directly the reader has once made a start, ho must do everything possible to make himself 
known. He should got his card into the hands of every entertainment secretary in his 
neighborhood, always doing a turn for nothing if business is likely to result therefrom, or 
if the entertainment is likely to prove a good advertisement. Be very careful not to do the 
first turn, because the audience do not generally applaud the introductory show in a 
manner that the artiste thinks they ought. After your performance seek out the local 
reporter and offer him a cigar. This will ensure your name being mentioned in his report 
of the show, with probably a "vociferously applauded" after it; but better still, produce 
half-a-crown from beneath his chin, assure him that it was really shore before you came, 
and insist upon him keeping it for a few smokes. No self-respecting or conscientious 
journalist could possibly do loss, in a case like this, than search the dictionary for 
adjectives of praise in which to describe your show. 

When once sufficiently experienced to justify yourself in accepting engagements from 
more particular clients, call upon the libraries and agencies that engage artistes for 
concerts, parties, drawing rooms, dinners, etc., giving them all particulars of your art and 
offering to send them complimentary tickets for any show you are giving in the 
neighbourhood. You must then wait until you see "A Grand Bohemian Concert" 
advertised as a "Benefit" affair; so called, I presume, because the manager doesn't wish to 
pay his artistes. Write in to the manager and ask to be allowed to do a turn. Scenting the 
chance of securing an attraction cheap, that individual will promptly grant your request, 
and you must then worry as many front seat tickets out of him as you want. Send these to 
your prospective agents and do your show in front of them, and if your performance suits 
their particular requirements they will probably send you contracts to appear for them— 
generally paying from one guinea upwards for an entertainment usually timed to last one 
hour. 

If you have never seen one of these contracts, doubtless the reader is suffering from a 
slight attack of curiosity, which I hope to cure by reprinting a contract that has just been 
sent to me from one of our leading agents. 




PLEASE READ CAREFULLY BEFORE REPLYING. 


CONTRACT FOR ENTERTAINMENT. 


Please send us an immediate reply to the following order, 
giving this number . 

If you cannot accept this Contract, kindly return it at once with your remarks 

written on the back. 

Description of Entertainment . 


Class of Audience . 

Fee our Client is paying . 

Commence at . o'clock on . day of. . 190 

Address where entertainment is to be given . 


Nearest Station . 

CLAUSE 1.—As soon as this engagement has been carried out kindly send us an invoice 
at once. 2.—Please be strictly punctual, and adapt yourself to our client's arrangements, 
giving as little trouble as you can. 3 .—You will receive no money from client unless 
otherwise stated on this form. Payment will be made immediately by us on receipt of 
invoice, which must bear number of this form and date of performance. 4.—Do not give 
your address to our client. Should any correspondence be necessary, it must be done 
through this office. 5.—You agree that the performance will be given, and by yourself, 
personally. 6.—Also that you will accept no further engagement from our client except 
through our agency, and that should you be asked for an address you will only give ours. 


Comment upon the contract seems superfluous, as it gives the entertainer all the 
particulars he requires. The agent takes a commission ranging from 10% to 25% as his 
share of the plunder, the magician receiving the remainder for doing the work. 

Shows of this class are plentiful enough in the winter months when concerts and parties 
abound; but in the summer, the revenue obtained from fulfilling all the contracts you are 
likely to get does not suffice to keep an entertainer in any degree of comfort. Therefore, 
the performer who would make a good living from his profession, must endeavour to 
secure seaside engagements to take him away from the towns in the summer. The time for 
booking these engagements is in the months of March and April, when all programmes, 



















lithos, and particulars should be sent to "The Manager of Entertainments," at all the piers, 
pavilions and concert parties of our various watering places and resorts. The salary paid 
by these people generally runs from 5 to 10 pounds a week. A well-known concert 
manager, who has for the last fourteen years been conducting concerts at various seaside 
resorts, has produced a contract and rules to be signed by his various artistes when 
engaged. These are so excellent and so much to the point, that, whilst I suppress the 
manager's name in cave ho should blush at the extra notoriety thrown upon him by the 
inclusion of his appellation in this work, I give in extenso the matter referred to. 


FORM OF CONTRACT. 


PUDDLETON PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Propietor and Manager--Mr. . 

Date . 

To . I, ., hereby agree to accept an 

engagement 

as ., at a weekly salary of ., to appear at 

the 

above concerts for a term of . weeks, to commence 

on 

., and at all times during this engagement I promise 

to 

conform with the rules and regulations printed here. 

Signed . 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

1. Hours of business at Puddleton, from 11 till 1 and from 6 till 9; at 
Sandybank, from 11 till 1 and from 6 till 10. During these hours 
no smoking is allowed either in the dressing rooms or anywhere in 
the proximity of the stage. 

2. All persons engaged to be ready at least 15 minutes before 
commencing time. 

3. No song or dialogue to be given until it has received the written 
approval of the management. 

4. Salary will not be paid during performers absence through illness 
or inability to perform from any other cause. 

5. Artistes appearing in a state of intoxication will be instantly 
dismissed. 


















6. No strangers allowed in the dressing rooms under no 
consideration whatever. 

7. Artistes engaged must not appear at any other place of 
entertainment in the town without written permission from the 
management. 

8. The state of the weather must make no difference to an artiste in 
appearing at the usual time, everyone to be at their posts wet or 
fine. 

9. Artistes must not sell any song-book, or slips, or take any moneys 
whatever in connection with these entertainments other than their 
salaries. 

10. If the performances are stopped at any time by the town 
authorities this contract to be null and void. 

11. Artistes will do well to bear in mind that these concerts are largely 
patronised by young people, therefore they must be doubly careful 
in the selection of their songs, etc. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE: Don't forget that your conduct in the town is of 
as much imporatnce as your business on the stage. 


Having shown the reader how work is to be obtained, doubtless he will be prepared to 
agree that up to the present I have conducted him upon an easy road. Leaving behind the 
clubs, private concerts, and seaside pavilions, it becomes my duty, as a conscientious 
writer, to grapple with the problem of the music-hall stage, which it is the silent or 
outspoken wish of every dreamer in the land of amateurdom to reach and conquer. 

The inexperienced beginner cannot for the life of him make out how so and so managed 
to pass through the gilded portals of the stage-door, to achieve fame and fortune behind 
the footlights, and to have unhappy managers and proprietors struggling between 
themselves for the privilege of presenting that same performer with a cheque of 50 or 100 
pounds a week, upon the direct understanding that he appears at their establishment on 
every evening for six consecutive nights for not a second less than fifteen minutes a 
performance. The amateur cannot understand it, and so relapses into a phantasmagorical 
dream, in which ho sees himself gently rubbing the talismanic lamp of the famed Alladin, 
asking the assistance of the presiding genii to waft him over the heads of the 
overwhelming odds arrayed in battle against him, until he reaches that point of 
supremacy, where he will be admired by all and sundry. 

Such dreams are useless. They do not bring the dreamer any nearer the point he wishes to 
reach. That goal can only be obtained by hard work and plenty of it. In the music-hall 
business it is everyone for himself and the devil take the hindmost. There is competition 
in every trade, but a hundred times more so in the rush to the glare from the limelight 
man. Healthy competition is a thing to be welcomed, as without it the fight for position 
and wealth would lose its fascination. There would be nothing exciting or noble in the bid 







for fame and power, did one man hold the monopoly. Each one has to fight his own 
battle, and it aptly illustrates the old adage, "Survival of the fittest." In the fight, many get 
exterminated, while others rise to the top and secure the plums. Presuming that my reader 
has determined to embark upon the long journey to secure one of those plums, a perusal 
of the following pages may enlighten him as to the methods of plucking them. 

In the first place, it is necessary to get a real good show, one with as many novel features 
as possible. It is useless to try to make a name with a show that is similar to a man's who 
is bettor known than yourself. No matter what the facts are, everyone will say that you are 
the imitator and he the original. 'Tis true, 'tis pity, and pity, 'tis, 'tis true. This is one of the 
most cruel experiences that a beginner has to meet with, and therefore he who would 
work his way upward must not be thin skinned. If you have plenty of money and a good 
show, all well and good. If you only happen to have a small banking account, you will 
have to start from the second or third-rate halls and persistently work your way to the best 
ones as quickly as possible. Presuming that a man in moderate circumstances believes 
himself to be clever enough to make a hit, he will have to consult an agent Many have 
tried to get along without paying agent fees, but they have suddenly come a cropper, if 
that expression is permissible. 

What is the use of agents? Why, simply this. Whereas an unknown performer could not 
go to a manager and tell him that his (the amateurs) show was the best thing of its kind in 
existence, without being looked upon as a swanker (please pardon technical expressions), 
an agent, who is well known, can praise an act he is booking up to the skies without the 
manager thinking that the agent was "gassing." It will be soon now that the clearest 
course is to convince an agent that you have a good show. This can only be done by 
giving him rehearsal, either in public or private. Most of them will assure an amateur that 
their books are full, but if he can get on as an extra turn at any hall, they will run down 
and see the show, and if it is good will undertake the booking. Now it is a difficult 
experiment to get even an extra at a first-class hall, so our embryo professional will have 
to be contort with doing first turn at a second-rate establishment. Doubtless my readers 
have noticed in the Sunday papers an advertisement of some suburban halls—extra talent, 
on Saturdays. The talent, dear reader, as the novelists say, are people like yourself 
perhaps amateurs wanting to got on the halls. How can you get this chance to let your 
light so shine? It is accomplished by writing to the manager of the halls so advertising, 
asking him to lot you do a trial turn with a view to engaging your services for some future 
week. Being probably in want of cheap "talent" for the next Saturday evening, he may 
appoint that date for you to make your initial bow. Here is your chance at last. Seize it, 
and work your act for all it's worth. Some extra turns, evidently desiring a tremendous 
ovation, speculate the sum of six shillings upon procuring it, by paying for the admission 
of twelve gentlemen of the persuasion known as "roughs," whose duty it is to lustily 
applaud every move and motion of their employer. 


This system of being appreciated, however, has its disadvantages. Sometimes your paid 




clappers may be at the bar when you make your appearance, and possibly they may not 
notice, until too late, that you have been on. In other cases, they may applaud so lustily 
that the audience will forget all about the performer in their curiosity to see what the little 
party of the gods are clapping at. Therefore, on the whole, this system of obtaining 
applause is not to be recommended. But about the agent. If ho liked your show, and he is 
a decent fellow, you may be assured of him doing his best to book you. When once you 
are in the hands of an agent, who really intends to work for you, and your show makes 
good at a decent hall, you may begin to think that your hold upon the ladder of fame is 
tightening, and the future rests entirely with yourself. On the other hand, you may fall in 
with a bad agent, who, under promises of securing you highly salaried engagements, will 
demand from you preliminary fees for what he terms his expenses. Have nothing 
whatever to do with him. He is a fraud of the very vilest type. 

It stands to reason that no agent can book an amateur for a good salary, and the man who 
parts with any money in preliminary fees is a fool. A proper and honest agent will charge 
you a commission of 10 per cent on the salary you receive, and he expects this paid on the 
day the treasury from the theatre is distributed. The different rules set forth on the 
contract forms of our best music-halls are surprising. There are so many that when an 
artiste has once signed, he hardly knows what will happen if he breaks one. However, it is 
very, very seldom that managers prosecute their artistes, although the said rules are pretty 
frequently broken. In order to have this work as complete as possible, I have selected one 
of the most particular contract forms that I have ever seen, and having suppressed the 
name of the hall issuing it, present it to my readers that they may see how tightly an 
artiste is bound by paper when under contract to any music-hall of note. 


The King's Theatre, 

London. 

Manager, Mr. Jones. 

AN AGREEMENT made the 1st day of October, 1901. 
BETWEEN Mr. Jones for the King's Theatre, limited, 
hereinafter called a company of the one part, and Professor 
Swindlem, hereinafter referred to as an artiste, of the other 
part, witnessed! that the said Mr. Jones for the company agrees 
to engage the said artiste, and the said artiste agrees to accept 
the engagement, and to perform exclusively at the King's 
Theatre aforesaid, at a salary of 75 pounds per week, for 7 
performances inclusive of a Matinee, to commence the 2nd day 
of December, 1901. For one week certain, and if to continue 
thereafter, subject to a week's notice, and to the other 
conditions herein contained, and also to the rules and 







regulations of this theatre; but this agreement is made subject 
to combination by the directors of the company within 7 days of 
this date, which confirmation shall only be considered as 
having been given, when given formally by letter, addressed, 
posted to, or delivered to the artiste, or his agent, within a 
period of 7 days. 


RULES. 


6 . 


No artiste shall, from the time of signing this contract, and during 
continuance of the same, perform at any other place within one 
mile of the King's Theatre, neither for payment or gratuitously, 
and the artiste shall give his or her entertainment at such times as 
shall be notified him or her by the management. 

No person other than performers, stage employees, and approved 
dressers are permitted to be on the stage, in the dressing rooms, or 
in or about the passages leading thereto. 

Artistes are not permitted to stand in the passages behind or 
adjacent to the stage, nor to interfere in any way with the stage 
employees, nor to make any observations upon the performance of 
other artistes or the orchestra. Smoking on or about the stage, loud 
talking, singing, or any noise not directly and immediately 
connected with the performance, strictly prohibited. No artiste 
shall address the audience on any pretence except in the regular 
course of the performance, and any allusion on other engagements 
at this establishment is absolutely forbidden. Any breach of this 
rule will entail instant dismissal and the forfeit of salary for the 
current engagement. 

Artistes must be in attendance at least 10 minutes before the time 
fixed by the management for their appearance on the stage, and if 
they are put on later than their specified time, they must if 
required do the whole of their performance, or must omit such 
parts as may be required by the management. 

Artistes singing songs, giving sketches, or performing dances to 
music, the copyright of any person or persons other than 
themselves, without a written permission personally obtained from 
the owner or the owners of the same, will be held liable to the 
management for all penalties and costs incurred by their so doing. 
A copy of every song intended to be sung by any artiste must be 
left with the management 3 days, at least, before such song is to 
be sung, and no variation will be permitted from the words so 
approved. Artistes giving expression to any vulgarity, or word 
having a double meaning, when on the stage, will be subject to 
instant dismissal, and shall forfeit any salary that may be due for 
the current week. 

That if the performance of the said artiste or artistes be considered 
by the directors or manager as dangerous, or hazardous, or 
improper, or objectionable, or if the same be objected to by the 
rublic authorities, the artiste shall be subiect to dismissal, and the 







payment of salary only up to such time; and any artiste when on 
the stage giving expression to vulgarity, to words having a double 
meaning, or indecent gesture, or using anything that may be 
considered objectionable by the management will be subject to a 
like dismissal. If the question as to whether anything done by the 
artiste shall come within this clause, it shall be decided by the 
directors and the manager, or any one of them, and their or his 
decision will be absolute and final. 

8. Any artiste considered by the management to be incapable or 
incompetent of fulfilling the duties of the engagement shall be 
liable to instant dismissal, and shall only be entitled to salary up to 
that time. The question of any incapability or incompetency to be 
decided by the directors and the manager, or any one of them, 
such decision to be absolutely final and binding to the artiste. 

9. A proportionate reduction of salary will be made for every 
performance when the hall is closed by order of the public 
authorities or directors, or by accident, or otherwise. 

10. Each artiste must appear at each performance, except in case of 
illness, or by express permission given by the management in 
writing. Any breach of this rule will entail forfeiture of salary for 
each performance. 

11. Any artiste unable to attend to his or her duties must communicate 
the fact to the management in writing before 6:00 p.m., and in 
case of illness a medical certificate must be forwarded. Any 
breach of this rule will entail, at the option of the management, the 
cancellation of the agreement. 

12. If the artiste's absence from performance is continued over one 
week, the engagement may be cancelled at the option of the 
management. 

13. Artistes are required to attend rehearsal the Monday previous to 
their first appearance between the hours of 12 at noon and 1 p.m.; 
also upon each succeeding Monday throughout the continuance of 
their engagement, upon receiving notice to that effect. 

14. Any misrepresentation on the part of the artiste, as to his or her 
business or competency as regards performance, salary and 
otherwise, shall render the engagement null and void, should the 
management so determine. 

15. Salaries paid to artistes between the hours of 12 and 12.30 only on 
Saturday afternoon, and artistes not then attending will not receive 
same until the same time on the Saturday following. 

16. One week's notice on either side shall cancel any engagement, 
unless specified to the contrary on the terms of the agreement; and 
all artistes must attend rehearsals when galled upon, and perform 
at Matinee when specially required. 

17. Notices posted on or near the stage shall be considered to be 
served personally on the artiste. 

18. No artiste is to go in front of the house in the evening or morning 
of their performing without express permission of the 
management. 

19. The company shall, upon giving to the said artiste four days notice 






in writing previous to the 7th day of December, have the right to 
require the said artiste to prolong and continue this engagement 
upon the same terms and conditions as are herein provided for the 
further period of four or eight weeks, and the said artiste shall, if 
so required, continue his services accordingly, as if a contract 
similar to this had been entered into and signed by the artiste and 
the company in respect to such further period. 

20. It is further agreed that the company shall, in addition to the right 
conferred upon it by clause 19, upon giving to the engaged artiste 
notice in writing before the termination of this engagement, have 
the right to renew this engagement for a period of eight or twelve 
weeks, upon the same terms and conditions as are herein 
contained, for a date commencing not later than one year after the 
termination of this present engagement, and it is agreed by the 
artiste that in the event of the company giving such notice to the 
artiste, that the said artiste shall not perform in London previously 
to reappearance at the King's Theatre, in fulfilment of the said 
renewed engagement; and the said artiste hereby agrees to renew 
his service as from the date fixed by such notice, as if a contract 
similar to this had been entered into and signed by the engaged 
and the company in respect to such renewed engagements. 

21. During the period fixed for any such renewed engagement that is 
provided for by clause 20, the company shall have the right to re¬ 
engage the artiste for one or more further periods, not exceeding 
three, and it is hereby agreed that each and every such re¬ 
engagement shall be subject to the same terms and conditions as 
are contained in clause 20, and that this agreement shall not 
become void as to the renewals of this engagement provided for 
by clauses 19 and 20 hereof, by reason that the exact dates settled 
between the engaged and company, it being understood between 
the parties that the company and the artiste shall arrange the 
aforesaid dates as far as possible for the mutual convenience, the 
company possessing the right to fix the exact date or dates by 
notice in writing to the artiste in case of difference. In the event of 
these conditions not being fulfilled in every respect, the company 
shall have the option of cancelling this agreement. 

(Signed) C. JONES, 
Manager of the King's Theatre Ltd. 

Every artiste will require to be provided with the following number of 
band parts: Conductors Copy, Four First Violins, Four Second Violins, 

One Viola, Two Bass, One Cello, One Flute, One Oboe, Two Clarionettes, 
One Bessimer, Two Cornets, One Trombone. 

NOTE.-There is a full band rehearsal for artistes every Monday 
at 12 o'clock sharp. 







However stringent the rules of the above contract may seem, doubtless there are many 
fingers itching to grasp a similar document with their own name filled in, in the space 
occupied by Professor Swindlem. If my readers should receive any contract or agreement 
relating to an engagement, it is always advisable to have it stamped at Somerset House. 
Except under special conditions, this will cost 6d., and if it is inconvenient for the party to 
come to town, he can post the agreement and remittance to London where it will be 
attended to in the proper manner. If it be desired, the agreement can be handed in at any 
provincial post office, together with the 6d., and the postmaster will transact the necessary 
business without the party to whom the agreement belongs taking any further trouble. The 
main object of having the agreement stamped is to safeguard yourself against possible 
future trouble, as in the event of any legal action being taken in which it is desired to 
produce the agreement, it will not be accepted a# evidence unless it has been previously 
stamped. Providing that a party has forgotten to have his contract stamped until after the 
time limit of fourteen days has expired, he can get it stamped by filling up a form and by 
paying much more than the fee would have been had he transacted the business in proper 
time. 

Let us now leave the music hall life, and journey upon & different road to fame and 
wealth-the road that every amateur and professional magician longs to tread, which 
makes him a full-blown manager, and sometimes the door-keeper and star artiste as well. 
Of course I refer to the entertainer who gathers round himself a few other artistes, and 
embarks upon a tour of small towns with a company of his own. If success attends the 
tour, the boss of the show reaps a little harvest, and the life is a jovial and exhiliarating 
one, as I shall endeavour to show. The first thought of anyone believing himself capable 
of running a little travelling company, naturally turns to the financial side of the question, 
and he asks himself how much he ought to have before he makes a start. This, of course, 
depends entirely upon the nature of the show about to be run, and which towns it is 
proposed to work. The amateur cannot very well expect to make a fortune in his first 
season on the road, and if ho manages to clear expenses and have a little over for the first 
month or two he should think himself lucky. Let us presume that the reader has the sum 
of 50 which he is prepared to invest in his own company. He will naturally vote himself 
chairman, director, and committee all in one, and will hesitate to seek advice from older 
showmen who have been over the ground he intends to traverse, time after time. He 
should first provide himself with a copy of "The Dangerfield Entertainment Guide," 
compiled by Mr. Lrank E. Lockwood. This work presents in a form admitting of easy 
reference, all the necessary information respecting the concert halls, music halls, and 
theatres of every town in Great Britain. It gives the size of the halls, the terms upon which 
they are let, the usual prices of admission, etc. It also gives additional details of the 
population, market and early closing days, railways, newspapers, bill posters, printers, 
baggage carmen, etc. The postal information includes the latest hours for posting letters to 
London, with the times the telegraph offices will be found open for business. The book 
concludes with an elaborate series of fare tables, by means of which the fares from any 




one town to another may easily be ascertained, and a very clear and informative railway 
map is inserted in the end. Thus, it will be seen that for a travelling entertainer this guide 
is invaluable. 

When the show is ready, the manager must map out his tour, booking the halls he intends 
to occupy as far ahead as possible, in order to avoid being disappointed by another 
company getting in before him. It is usual to pay one-third of the rental down as a deposit, 
when booking the hall, but some companies have so lowered the profession in the eyes of 
the lessees by clearing off without settling up, that wary owners will not book their 
establishments to anyone who is not well known, without the whole of the rent being paid 
in advance. 

It is often advisable when on the road, to take a few halls on sharing terms, which means 
that the lessee provides the hall, lights, attendants, money-takers, and everything 
necessary for the show, with the exception of the artistes. In this case the manager of the 
company has to bargain for as large a share of the door-money as he can get. New shows 
generally receive from fifty to sixty per cent, of the gross takings, while old companies 
who are well known as certain attractions with plenty of good paper, can successfully 
demand as much as seventy-five and eighty per cent, of the money paid for admission. 

Owners of decent halls, however, naturally hesitate to go shares with a small company 
without knowing something about them, because to get a few amateurish shows into a big 
place would bring the hall a bad name and do considerable harm to its reputation. 

Presuming now that the reader has got his show together and is prepared to make a start. 
His first duty will be to select some suitable paper-pictorial sheets to post the towns with, 
as there is nothing like good pictures to draw crowded houses. Having we will say only 
;660, the finances will not allow the manager any spare cash to have any special stones 
cut for lithographs. He will, therefore, have to be content with stock pictures from a 
lithographic artist's shelves. Of these he can select the most suitable, with the pictorial 
representation of the face as like as possible to his own. There is one advantage in 
purchasing your paper in this way, and that is that you can order a dozen or so sheets, just 
when you want them, and for a small outlay a goodly number of different lithos, 
presumably descriptive of the face, figures, and business of all your artistes, can be 
procured. In addition to this you will want streamers, small and large window bills, 
hangers, and several thousand throwaways for each town. In selecting your hall, a small 
company would be well advised to work only such towns as are not provided with a 
music hall or similar place of amusement. For small towns it is best to only play one or 
two nights, but sometimes it will be advisable to make a week's stand if the population is 
large enough to fill your show each night, and your programme strong enough to draw 
them. The most important man in the whole show is the advance agent, or the "man 
ahead" as he is often called. Upon him depends the success or failure of the show to a far 
greater extent than upon any other member of the company. If the manager of the 




travelling company may be called the commander-in-chief, with his generals under him in 
the form of the acting and stage managers, the advance agent certainly answers to the 
chief of the staff. 

This interesting individual has to possess certain qualities if he is to be successful. The 
foremost amongst these being a very thick skin, an unconquerable geniality, and an ice- 
cold cheek. His chief concern is of course his printing, and with his big basket well stored 
with the lithographs and printed sheets he starts for the first town on the tour some days 
before the "crowd" itself. To attract attention he should have some little advertisement 
dodges, such as railway tickets or pawn tickets which together with half the usual price of 
admission will obtain for the lucky recipient of this favour a seat for the first performance 
of the show. There are several ingenious forms of advertising which should always be 
well considered, and, if the bank roll will run to it, something out of the ordinary should 
be included in your advance man's stock. For instance, a show that proved very successful 
a little while back distributed official-looking documents with the Royal Arms at the top, 
offering a large reward for the apprehension of a murderer, and the footnote was to the 
effect that their show was now on the way to the town and the reader could not do better 
than come and see it. But to return to the duties of the advance agent. After landing in the 
town, his first duty is to call upon the local bill poster, who will show the agent round the 
place and point out the bill posting stations. The proper quantity of bills are then handed 
over to the poster, who sees that they arc posted properly and with as much despatch as 
possible. 

The agent, as I remarked, must be a person of genial and insinuating manners, for his next 
duty is to induce the best shopkeepers to display his bills in their windows. This they &re 
generally not unwilling to do on being promised a pass for the pit to see the show, but 
sometimes the agent forgets to send the ticket along, and consequently the shopkeeper 
becomes embittered against all the tribe of travelling companies. When the next agent 
comes along the shop-keeper does not give him a very welcome reception, and it is in 
these eases that the agent needs all his persuasive powers and tact to gain his point. 

It is next necessary to interview the editors of any papers published in the town, and to 
arrange for the insertion of the seductive "preliminary par." Occasionally the agent is so 
obliging as to write these himself, so as to save the editor trouble, and he is never careful 
about sparing any auditory adjectives. 

After this there is nothing much for the agent to do till the "crowd " arrive, except to hang 
about the various places of public resort, hotels, etc., and loudly sing the praises of the 
show. It is here that his genial and charming manners come in, and he must possess a gift 
for amusing conversation and a large fund of anecdotes. In short, he must be what is 
commonly called good company. Before the company arrives, the agent is supposed to 
send a report to the manager, adding that he believes business will be very good—all 
agents think this—and enclosing cuttings from the local papers. The agent should also 




charter the swellest cart in the town with which to meet the company when they arrive. 
This cart should be decorated with bills of the show, and the horse should have another 
one pushed over his head so as to create a sensation as they drive through the town. A 
good way to cause a stir is to advertise the pin finding trick to take place in the town, the 
advance agent doing his best to get the mayor, or some well-known local man, to hide the 
pin wherever he likes. This done, about two hours before the show is to open, the 
performer should hire a trap, drive to the party who had hidden the pin, get him to take a 
seat in the trap and to blindfold the professor, who then takes the reins, and placing one of 
the hider's hands upon his forehead, drives round the town at a breakneck speed until 
reaching the house or locality where the pin is hid. Immediately stopping the trap, the 
thought reader can walk almost directly to the very spot where the pin was concealed and 
find it. Needless to say, this causes tremendous excitement in the town, and it is 
impossible to fail in the trick, as the following explanation will show. The blindfold is, of 
course, a faked one; prepared and used in a similar manner to the one described on page 
15 for the blindfold juggling. It is an astonishing fact that, when the hider of the pin rests 
his hand upon your forehead, he will unconsciously guide you to the very place where he 
hid the pin and will involuntarily pull you back if you should happen to take the wrong 
turning. Undoubtedly, being nervous and afraid of being overturned, your assistant is very 
anxious that you should find the hidden article with all possible speed, so will help you as 
much as he can, and so there is no fear of being unsuccessful. After finding the pin, drive 
the mayor, or whoever has acted the part of your assistant, round the town and to the hall 
just in time to open the show. Prevail upon him to step inside and assure the audience that 
everything was carried out in a straightforward manner, and you will be surprised at the 
crowd who will pay for admission to follow you in. This exploit will bring you notoriety, 
and your reputation as far as that particular town will be established for ever. 

Let us now return to the advance agent. He has to move on to the next town to prepare the 
people there for the coming show, and so does not get much time to spare. Before he 
goes, however, he some-times indulges in what is commonly known as a fly-posting 
expedition in the dead of the night. Together with a pal possessed of some more lithos and 
a paste pot, he sallies forth upon his errand of fly-posting shortly after midnight. The idea 
of the expedition is to post bills in all sorts of strange places that will not fail to catch the 
eyes of everyone next morning and cause a lot more talk. Should the agent have marked 
down a fountain surmounted by the allegorical figure of a female, she is promptly clothed 
in a bill. Any shopkeeper who has insulted the same agent, finds next morning his door¬ 
post decorated with another poster. Opposition bills, of almost any nature, are in these 
nocturnal rounds covered over by these streamers of the travelling company. Any animals 
left in convenient fields are a favourite with this "fly" man, who promptly adorns the 
flanks of any stray horses or cows with announcements of the entertainment. Throughout 
the town they go until the morning begins to dawn. By the first train the advance agent 
leaves the place and makes his way to pastures new, leaving some of the townspeople 
indignant, the majority amused and the show well advertised. After having learned the 
duties of this "men ahead," who will deny that he is not a "hail fellow well met," or that 




he does not earn his salary of-generally-five pounds per week. 


It is now full time to bring this book to a close, loth as I am to part company with the 
reader. Perhaps we shall have the pleasure of meeting again in the future, when we shall 
not be such strangers as when you first caught sight of The Magician's Handbook. Being 
desirous of parting upon as jovial and good natured terms as possible, 

I take the liberty of closing my present labour with a few hints to entertainers that must 
not be taken too seriously:- 

1. If you book a swell drawing room show, do not go in a cheek shirt or thread 
gloves. It looks as though you didn't know any better. 

2. Do not ask anyone you see hanging about the hall to carry your bag into the 
dressing room until you ascertain that he is not one of the guests. You are liable to 
be offended at his reply if you mistake an earl for a flunkey. 

3. If you borrow a plate or a glass from the hostess, do not say that you know the 
value of it, and if you should break the article they can deduct the cost from your 
fee. It sounds a bide too independent. 

4. When you enter the drawing room to do your show, do not go round and shake 
hands with the company. This might be taken for a piece of undue familiarity. 

5. Do not say that if every trick is not properly applauded you will not continue your 
show. This would probably be considered a little out of place. 

6. Presuming that you are doing a card trick and that a lady will not select the card 
you are attempting to force, do not swear at her. Swearing is not considered polite 
in society. 

7. If your hands are too dry to palm properly, do not moisten them with saliva unless 
you turn your back upon the audience. It is possible that you might not be taken 
for a gentleman if you forget this rule. 

8. When a bald-headed gentleman resents your producing eggs and cigars from his 
pate, do not tell him to keep his hair on. He might possibly expose one of your 
tricks later on. 

9. If you bungle a trick and the audience notice it, do not explain the mistake by 
saying that you must be a fool. Possibly they might fall in with your belief. 

10. If after the show, you should be asked to supper as a guest, accept the invitation 
politely and do not say that you have a better meal at home so can't stop. You 
might not get a return engagement. 

11. Be very careful that you are not detected slipping any silver spoons or other nick- 
nacks into your pocket. If you are caught they might think that you were a bad 
conjurer, and it would be difficult to convince your hostess that it was all a joke. 

12. If you fancy the lady sitting next to you has a better course than yourself, do not 
ask her if she would mind changing plates. Should you be able to secure two or 
three choice morsels from the dishes of your neighbours unobserved you might 
perhaps do so, but don't ask, as it looks greedy. 




13. When asked what wine you would prefer, do not say "Small Bass." If you did you 
might be considered unused to dining with the upper ten. 

14. Do not call the parlour-maid pet names, or engage her in conversation to the 
neglect of your hostess. Remember that you are getting a free meal and that it is 
your duty to listen to ladies talking. 

15. Do not ask your host's man-servant to lend you half-a-crown to pay your cab fare 
home. The guests might not think you were a good coin catcher. 

16. If the above rules are not attended to, do not forget that you were well advised to 
remember them. 


THE END. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 


The following pages are a translation of Les Secrets de la Prestidigitation et de la 

Magie, which was published by Robert-Houdin in 1868, and which has nearly ever 
since been out of print, the possession of a copy being regarded among professors of 
magic as a boon of the highest possible value. Though originally intended only as an 
installment of a larger treatise, the present is unquestionably the most scientific work 
ever written on the art of conjuring, and the favourable reception accorded to my own 
book, Modern Magic, leads me to imagine that a translation of this, the production of 
probably the greatest conjuror the world has ever known, will be received with still 
greater favour. 

In the work of translation I have aimed at substantial rather than absolute fidelity. My 
design has been to produce a manual of practical utility, and rather to indicate clearly 
what the author meant, than to reproduce with literal exactness what he has said. To 
that end, I have not hesitated, where it has appeared desirable, to supply a word or 
expand a phrase, and have further added occasional explanatory footnotes. To avoid 
the confusion which should arise from the use of two sets of notes, I have incorporated 
the author's own notes, which are few and far between, with the text itself. 


Louis Hoffmann. 

September, 1877. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

The shortest preface, it is said, is the best, probably because the shorter it is, the 
easier it is to skip it. 

It is seldom, indeed, but that we leave unread the few pages of more or less personal 
observations with which some authors introduce their opening chapter. 

For my own part, I confess with shame that I don't think I have ever read a preface, 
save those I have written for my own works. 

Desiring to do the proper thing, I had made up my mind to leave this first page virgin 
of print, in token of my hearty approval of the popular saying above mentioned; but 
upon second thoughts, and in order not to depart too completely from the prevailing 
fashion as to a preface, I have endeavoured to find a way to conciliate the favour of my 
readers by something similar in intention if not in form, and I have finally determined 
on a dedication. 

This book being solely designed to teach conjuring, I dedicate it, with much goodwill, 
to those of my readers whom it may concern: 


TO MY FUTURE BRETHREN IN THE MAGIC ART 

May the instructions contained in this book be as profitable to them 

as 

the composition of these instructions has been pleasant to me. 

ROBERT-HOUDIN 
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THE HOME OF ROBERT-HOUDIN 

I AM at once landlord and tenant, at St. Gervais, near Blois, of a residence in which I 

have organised certain arrangements, I might almost say tricks, which, though scarcely 
so astonishing as those of my public performances, have nevertheless given me, in the 
country round, the repute (which in bygone days would have placed me in some 
danger) of possessing supernatural powers. 

These mysterious arrangements are, in truth, simply ingenious applications of science 
to domestic purposes. 

It has suggested itself to me that it might perhaps be agreeable to the public to be made 
acquainted with these little secrets, which have excited a good deal of interest, and I 
think I cannot publish them in a more appropriate way than by placing them at the 
head of a work whose specialty will be secrets revealed and mysteries explained. 

If the reader will kindly follow me, I will conduct him to St. Gervais, introduce him 
into my house, and act as his guide. Indeed, to spare him all trouble and fatigue, I will, 
in my character of ex-magician, enable him to make his journey and pay his visit 
without moving from his own armchair. 


THE PRIORY 

At about a mile and a quarter from Blois, on the left bank of the Loire, is a little village 
whose name recalls to epicures recollections of gastronomic delights, for in that village 
is produced the famous "cream of St. Gervais." 

Let it not be imagined, however, that it was a weakness for this snow-white delicacy 
which inducted me to select this spot as my home. It is solely to the "sacred love of 
fatherland" that I am indebted for having as my vis-a-vis the good town of Blois, 
which does me the honour to have been my birthplace. 

There is a broad road, straight as a capital I between St. Gervais and my native town. 
At one end of this "I" there turns to the right a parish road passing by our village, and 
leading to The Priory. 






The Priory is my modest residence, which my friend Dantan the younger has promoted 
to the higher title of "Sell 'em Abbey."* 


*"L'Abbaye de I'Attrape" (la Trappe). The pun of the original is necessarily lost in 
translation. -ED. 

When the traveller reaches the Priory, he has before him: 

An iron gate by way of carriage entrance. 

A door, on the left, for the admission of visitors. 

A box, on the right, with an opening closed by a flap, wherein to deposit letters and 
newspapers. 

The dwelling-house stands about a quarter of a mile from this spot; a broad but 
winding drive leads to it, across a little park, shaded by trees of venerable antiquity. 

This short topographical description will enable the reader to appreciate the necessity 
of the electrical contrivances which I have arranged at the gate for the automatic 
discharge of the duties of porter. 

The visitors' entrance is painted white. On this spotless door appears, on a level with 
the eye, a brass plate, gilt, bearing the name of ROBERT-HOUDIN. This indicator is of 
substantial utility, there being no neighbour near at hand to give the visitor any 
information. 

Beneath this plate is a small knocker, also gilt, whose form sufficiently indicates its 
purpose; but that there may be no doubt whatever on the subject, a little head of 
grotesque device, and two hands of the same character, which project from the door as 
from a pillory, draw attention to the word Knock, which is placed just beneath them. 

The visitor uses the knocker, gently or forcibly at his discretion, but, however feeble 
be the rap, in the house, a quarter of a mile away, an energetic ringing becomes audible 
throughout the establishment, so arranged, however, as not to be offensive to the most 
delicate ear. 

If the ringing ceased with the movement which caused it, as with ordinary bells, there 
would be nothing to secure the opening of the door, and the visitor might possibly be 
left cooling his heels in front of the Priory. But such is not the case. The bell continues 
to ring, and cannot be made to cease its warning sound until the lock has performed its 




duty in regular course. 


To unlock the gate, all that is needful is to press a stud placed in the hall, and which 
operates somewhat after the manner of the porter's pull-cord.* 


*"Le cordon du concierge. "-French houses are frequently of great height, and 
inhabited by numerous families, the common entrance being placed under the care of 
a porter or concierge, who resides in a "lodge" on the ground-floor. A cord attached 
to the lock enables the porter to open the door without leaving his or her domestic 
duties for that purpose.-ED. 

By the ceasing of the ringing, the servant knows that the stud has done its duty, and 
that the door is unfastened. But this is not enough. The visitor must also be informed 
that he can walk in. 

Observe how this object is gained. At the same moment that the bolt of the lock is 
withdrawn, the name ROBERT-HOUDIN suddenly disappears, and is replaced by an 
enamelled plate, on which arc painted, in bold characters, the words WALK IN. 

Upon this unmistakable invitation, the visitor turns an ivory handle, and walks in, 
pushing open the door, which, however, he has not the trouble to close after him, this 
duty being performed by a spring. The door once shut, cannot be again opened without 
going through a regular process. All is restored to its original condition, and the name¬ 
plate has again taken the place of the invitation to enter. 

The fastening arrangements have, besides, this additional element of security for the 
dwellers in the house; if a servant, either by mistake, in fun, or through carelessness, 
presses the stud in the hall, the door is not unlocked, it being an indispensable 
preliminary that the knocker should first be lifted and the warning of the bell heard in 
due course. 

The visitor, entering, little thinks that he has thereby conveyed certain definite 
information to his future entertainers. The gate, in opening and closing, has set in 
motion, at different angles of such opening and closing, a bell which rings in a 
particular manner. The peculiar and quickly ceasing sound of this bell will indicate, 
with a little observation, whether the visitors are one or several in number, whether the 
visitor is a friend of the family, or comes for the first time, or whether, lastly, the 
applicant for admission is some unauthorised person who, not knowing the back-door, 
has found his way in through this entrance. 

Here I must pause to explain, for these effects, which seem to go beyond the scope of 




the ordinary laws of mechanics, would probably be received with disbelief by some of 
my readers, were I not to prove the correctness of my statements. 

My arrangements for procuring information at a distance are of the greatest simplicity, 
and rest merely on certain indications of sound which I have never found to fail. 

I have already mentioned that the door, when opened, produces at two different angles 
of its opening, two distinct "rings," which rings are repeated at the same angles by the 
act of closing. These four little tinkles, though produced by different movements, 
arrive at the Priory divided by intervals of silence of equal duration. 

With even so simple an arrangement it is possible, as will be seen, to receive, unknown 
to the visitors, intimations of very various character. 

A single visitor presents himself; he rings, the door is unfastened, he walks in, pushing 
the door, which forthwith closes after him. This is what I call the usual opening; the 
four sounds have followed each other at equal intervals. Tinkle-tinkle-tinkle-tinkle. 

We know at the Priory that only one person has come in. 

Let us suppose, in the next place, that several visitors come to see us. The door has 
unfastened itself in manner already explained. The first visitor opens the door and 
walks in, and according to the ordinary rules of politeness, he holds the door open until 
all the rest have passed; being then let go, the door closes. Naturally, the interval 
between the two first and the two last sounds of the bell has been proportionate to the 

number of persons who have entered; the strokes are heard thus—tinkle-tinkle- 

tinkle-tinkle! and to a practised ear the estimation of the number offers no difficulty 
whatever. 

The regular "friend of the family" is easily recognised. He knocks, and knowing 
exactly what will take place, he does not stop to examine the little eccentricities of the 
gate; the door is no sooner unfastened than the four equidistant sounds of the bell are 
heard, and announce that he has entered. 

With a new visitor there is a difference. He knocks—when the words WALK IN 
appear, he stops short in surprise, and it is only after the lapse of a few moments that 
he makes up his mind to open the door. In so doing, he takes notice of everything; his 

advance is slow, and the four sounds of the bell are slow in proportion. Tinkle- 

tinkle-tinkle-tinkle. We make ready at the Priory to receive an unaccustomed 

guest. 

The begging tramp, who comes to this door because he does not know the kitchen 
entrance, timidly raises the knocker, and instead of seeing any one come, in the regular 







way, to open the door, he finds a manner of opening which he little expects. He fears 
to get into a scrape, he hesitates about coming in, and if he does so, it is only after 
some moments of waiting and uncertainty. It may be well imagined that he does not 

abruptly open the door. Hearing the bell t-i-n-k-l-e-t-i-n-k-l-e-t-i-n k-l-e-t-i- 

n-k-l-e-the people in the house can almost fancy they see the poor devil creep in. We 
go to meet him knowing exactly the kind of person to expect. Indeed, we have never 
found ourselves mistaken. 

Let us next suppose that "carriage" friends come to pay us a visit. The carriage gates 
are ordinarily closed but the coachmen of the neighbourhood all know, either by 
experience or by hearsay, how they are opened. The driver gets down from his seat; he 
first gets the side-door opened, and he walks in. This, by the way, is a gentleman 
whose "ring" is characteristic—Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, tinkle! We quite understand at the 
Priory that the coachman who enters with such despatch desires to gain credit with his 
master or his fare for his activity and intelligence. 

Our friend finds hung inside the key of the large gate, to which a written notice draws 
his attention; it only remains for him to open the folding gates, whose double 
movement is seen and heard, even inside the house. With this object, there is placed in 

the hall a tablet on which are painted the words THE CARRIAGE GATES ARE -. 

At the end of this incomplete inscription follow alternatively the words OPEN and 
SHUT, according as the gates are in the one or the other of these conditions; their 
alternative transposition forming a practical illustration of the truth of the saying, "A 
door must either be open or shut."* 


*"/Ifaut qu'uneporte soit ouverte oufermee. "-French Proverb. 

By the aid of such tablet I can make certain every evening, without personal 
inspection, that the gates are properly closed. 

Let us now pass on to the arrangements of the letter-box. Again, nothing can be more 
simple. I have already stated that the letter-box is closed by a small flap. This flap is so 
arranged that, whenever it is opened, it sets in motion at the Priory an electric bell. 

Now the postman has orders to put in first, and all together, all newspapers and 
circulars, so as not to create unfounded expectations, after which he puts in the letters, 
one by one. We are therefore notified in the house of the delivery of each article, so 
that if we are not inclined for early rising, we may, even in bed, reckon up the different 
items of the morning post-bag. 

To save the trouble of carrying our letters to the village post-office, we write all our 
correspondence of an evening; then, by turning an apparatus called a commutator, the 





working of the signals is reversed; and the next morning the postman, on putting his 
parcel in the box, instead of causing a ringing in the house, is warned by the sound of a 
bell close beside him to come up to the house and fetch some letters, and he announces 
himself accordingly. 

These contrivances, useful as they are, have one drawback which I ought to mention, 
and apropos of which I have an amusing little story which, while we are on the subject, 
I will relate for the reader's benefit. 

The inhabitants of St. Gervais have a virtue to which I am very happy to testify; they 
are by no means inquisitive. Not one of them has ever taken it into his head to touch 
the knocker at my gate without just cause. But strangers from the town (Blois) are not 
always so discreet, and occasionally take the liberty of trying experiments with my 
electrical arrangements, in order to see their mode of operation. Though by no means 
frequent, these acts of inquisitiveness are none the less unpleasant. This is the 
drawback to which I have referred, and the following is the incident to which it gave 
rise. 

One day, John, our gardener, is at work near the entrance-gate; he hears a noise in that 
direction, and observes an idler from our good town of Blois, who, after having used 
the knocker, is amusing himself by opening and shutting the door, regardless of the 
commotion he is creating within the house. Upon the gardener remonstrating with him, 
the intruder simply says, by way of apology— 

"Ah! yes, I know. It rings over there. Excuse me, I merely wished to see how it 
worked." 

"Oh, if that is the case," says the gardener, in a tone of assumed good-nature, "of 
course that alters the matter. I appreciate your desire for information, and I apologise 
for having interfered with your investigations." 

Thereupon, without appearing to observe the other's confusion, John goes back to his 
work, keeping up the assumption of complete indifference. But our John has a touch of 
revengefulness about him, and is a sly dog in the bargain. He is by no means appeased, 
and though he dissembles his annoyance, it is merely in order to give his mind full 
play in arranging a plan of reprisals which he has conceived, and which he intends, 
without delay, to put into execution. 

Towards midnight he betakes himself to the house of the gentleman in question, lays 
hold of the bell, and rings with all his force. 


A window is partly opened on the first-floor, and through the opening a head appears, 



adorned with a nightcap, and scarlet with indignation. 


John has provided himself with a lantern, and turns its light full on to his victim. 

"Good evening, sir," he says, with ironical politeness, "how do you do?" 

"What the devil are you ringing for at this hour of the night?" the head replies, in 
wrathful accents. 

"You'll excuse me, I'm sure," says John, mimicking the answer which the other had 
given to himself," I know, it rings up there. I merely wanted to see whether your bell 
was in as good working order as the knocker at the Priory. I wish you good night, sir." 

John departed only just in time, for his victim was preparing to launch on his head—a 
midnight vengeance. 

In order to prevent this petty annoyance, I put up at the door a notice requesting that no 
one would make use of the knocker without necessity. A vain request! The desire to 
satisfy curiosity (of one person or several, as the case might be) was always a 
sufficient necessity. 

Finding that I could not escape this persistent inquisitiveness, I made up my mind at 
last not to trouble myself about it, but to regard it on the other hand as a compliment 
paid to the success of my electrical arrangements. I found reason, later on, to 
congratulate myself on my conciliatory determination; for, whether from the fact that 
local curiosity had expended itself, or from some other cause, the intrusions ceased of 
their own accord, and now it is very rare that the knocker is lifted for any other 
purpose than that of gaining admittance to the house. 

My electric porter, therefore, now leaves me nothing to desire. His duties are 
discharged with the utmost precision, his fidelity is beyond proof, and he tells no 
secrets. As to his salary, I doubt whether it would be possible to pay less for so perfect 
a servant. 

I will now proceed to give particulars of an arrangement by which I secure to my horse 
punctuality as to meals, and full allowance of fodder. 

I should mention that my horse is in truth a mare, a quiet and good-tempered filly, 
though not very young, and who answers—or would if she could speak-to the name of 
Fanny. 

Fanny is of a very affectionate disposition. We regard her as all but a "friend of the 



family," and we accordingly allow her every indulgence compatible with her equine 
character. This little exordium will explain my solicitude with respect to the dear 
creature's meals. 

Fanny has a person specially entrusted with the care of her provender, a very honest 
lad, who, by the very fact of his honesty, is not in the least put out by my electrical 
arrangements. But before this present groom, I had another. He was an active and 
intelligent fellow, with a great fancy for the art formerly practiced by his master. He 
knew only one trick, but that one he executed with unusual dexterity. The trick was—to 
change my hay into five-franc pieces. 

Fanny took but little pleasure in this kind of performance, and for want of the power to 
speak her complaints, showed her objection by growing daily thinner and thinner. 

There being no doubt whatever as to the execution of the trick, I gave the performer 
his dismissal, and made up my mind that I would myself supply Fanny with her due 
allowance of creature comforts. I say "myself," but this is hardly correct, for I must 
admit that if the poor beast had had to depend solely on my personal punctuality in 
order to get her meals at the regular hours, she would have run some risk of 
occasionally having short commons. But I possess, in electricity and mechanical 
science, able auxiliaries, on whose assistance I can always depend. 

The stable stands about fifty yards from the house. In spite of this distance, it is from 
my own study that the food-supply is worked. A clock performs this duty, with the aid 
of an electrical conducting-wire. The mechanism comes into operation three times a 
day, at regular hours. The distributing apparatus is of the greatest possible simplicity; it 
is a square funnel-shaped box, discharging the provender in pre-arranged quantities. 

"But," the reader will perhaps say, "isn't it possible to take away the oats from the 
horse after they have fallen?" 

This supposition is provided for. The horse has nothing to fear in this particular, for the 
electric "trigger" which sets free the oats cannot operate unless the stable-door is 
locked. 

"But cannot the thief lock himself in along with the horse?" 

This also is impossible, seeing that the door only locks from the outside. 

"Then the man will wait until the oats have fallen, and then let himself in and steal 
them." 



Quite so, but in that case we are informed of his proceedings by a bell so arranged as 
to ring inside the house, whenever the stable-door is opened before the horse has 
finished eating the oats. 

The clock, of which I have already spoken, is entrusted with the further duty of 
transmitting the time to two large clock-faces placed one on the front of the house, the 
other on the gardener's lodge. 

"But why the extravagance of two dials," it may be asked, "when surely one would be 
enough, outside?" 

I feel that I owe the reader, on this point, a few words of justification. When I placed 
my first clockface on the front of the Priory it was intended to serve the double 
purpose of indicating the hour to the inhabitants of the valley generally, and of giving 
the members of my household a uniform and regular standard of time. But when the 
work was complete I found that my dial was more useful to outsiders than to myself. I 
was obliged to go out of doors every time I wanted to see the time. 

I puzzled my head in vain for a long while to overcome this drawback. The only 
solution I could see to the problem was to build another house opposite the one I had 
already, in order to look at my clock. However, at last I hit on a simpler mode of 
getting over the difficulty; the gable-end of the gardener's cottage was in full view of 
all our windows: I erected a second clock-face on the cottage, and set its hands in 
motion by the same electric current which worked the first. 

The correct time is also transmitted by the same means to clocks in different rooms in 
the house. 

For all these clocks we required a general striking apparatus—a striking apparatus 
whose sound could be heard not only by the inhabitants of the Priory, but by the whole 
of the village. For this purpose I adopted the arrangement next described. 

On the top of the house is a sort of miniature bell tower, containing a bell of 
considerable size, which is used as a dinner-bell. I placed beneath this bell a clockwork 
arrangement of sufficient power to lift the hammer at the proper moment. But as it 
would have been necessary to wind up this clockwork each day, I availed myself for 
this purpose of a power which in the ordinary course was wasted— i.e., turned to no 
use, and which I compelled to perform this duty automatically. To that end, I 
established between the swing-door of the kitchen on the ground-floor and the winding- 
up apparatus of the clock in the cock-loft, a communication so arranged that the 
servants, every time they pass backwards and forwards on their domestic duties, are 
unconsciously winding up the striking movement of the clock. The winding is thus 



performed by a sort of perpetual motion and gives us no trouble whatever. 

An electric current, distributed by my "regulator," withdraws the catch of the striking 
movement, and causes it to strike the hour indicated by the dial. 

This mode of regulating the clock enables me to employ, when necessary, a little 
artifice which I find very useful, and which I will confide to you, reader, on condition 
however that you keep it a profound secret, for if once known my expedient would 
lose all its effect. When for any reason I desire to advance or retard the hour of a meal, 
by secretly pressing a certain electric button placed in my study, I can put forward or 
back at pleasure all the clocks, as well as the striking apparatus. The cook often fancies 
that the time has passed somehow very quickly, and I myself have gained a quarter of 
an hour, more or less, which I could not have done but for this expedient. 

This same regulator again, every morning, by the aid of electrical communications, 
wakes three different persons at three different hours, beginning with the gardener. So 
far the arrangement has nothing particularly surprising about it, and I should not allude 
to it, had I not also to describe a little contrivance of mine, of a very simple character, 
for compelling my servants to get up as soon as they are called. My plan is as follows:- 
The alarm sounds, to begin with, loudly enough to awaken the soundest of sleepers, 
and having once started, continues ringing until the sleeper goes and presses a stud at 
the further end of the room. There is no pressing the stud without getting out of bed, 
and that once achieved, the trick is done. 

I worry our poor gardener sadly with my electricity. Would you believe that he cannot 
warm my hot-house above ten degrees of heat, or allow the temperature to go down 
below three degrees of cold, without my knowing it. The next morning I say to him, 
"John, you had the green-house too hot yesterday evening, you are roasting my 
geraniums;" or again—"John, if you don't take care, my orange-trees will be killed by 
the frost. You let the temperature of the conservatory go down last night to three 
degrees below zero." 

John scratches his head, and says nothing, but I am sure that he is half inclined to 
believe that I am a genuine wizard. 

I have a similar thermo-electrical arrangement placed in my wood-house, so as to be 
warned instantly of the smallest outbreak of fire. 

The Priory is by no means a second "Bank of France," but, modest though my 
possessions be, I desire to keep them; and with that view, I think it as well to take 
precautions against robbers. The doors and windows of my house are all placed in 
electrical communication with the striking-apparatus, and so arranged that when any 



one of them is opened, the large bell rings during the whole time it remains open. It 
has probably already struck the reader that this system would be rather inconvenient if 
the bell rang every time any one looked out of window or wished to go out for a walk. 
But such is not the case; the communication is suspended during the day, and is only 
renewed at midnight (the hour of crime), the horse-feeding clock being intrusted with 
this duty also. 

When we are all away from the house the electrical communication is made 
permanent, and in case of any one effecting an entrance, the great bell of the clock (the 
restraining "stop" of the striking-apparatus being withdrawn by electricity) sounds 
unceasingly, making a very good imitation of the ringing of the tocsin. The gardener, 
as well as the neighbours, being thus put on the alert, the thief would be readily caught. 

We sometimes amuse ourselves with pistol practice, for which we have a well- 
appointed gallery. But instead of success being indicated in the usual manner, the 
marksman who hits the bull's-eye sees a leafy crown suddenly appear above his head 

There is a trial of speed between the ball and the electric fluid in the double journey, 
for though the marksman stands some five-and-twenty paces from the target, his 
coronation is instantaneous. 

Permit me further, reader, to tell you of a contrivance with which electricity has 
nothing to do, but which I fancy may nevertheless be of some interest to you. In one 
part of my park there is a sunken way, which it is sometimes necessary to cross. To do 
this we have no bridge of any kind, but on the brink of the ravine there is a little seat; 
the wayfarer seats himself upon this, and no sooner has he done so, than he finds 
himself suddenly transported to the other side. The traveller steps down, and the seat 
returns of its own accord to seek another passenger. This locomotive arrangement is 
double-acting, there being a similar flying seat on the opposite side to bring the 
traveller back again. 

Here I must conclude my descriptions. Were I to carry them further I should fear to be 
charged with the proverbial weakness of the rustic proprietor, who, when he does catch 
a visitor, will not bate him one bud of the trees, or one egg of the hen-roost. Besides, I 
feel bound to reserve some few little surprises for any guest who may come and lift the 
mysterious knocker, beneath which, as will be remembered, is engraved the name of 

ROBERT-HOUDIN 
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INTRODUCTION 


After having passed the greater part of my life in endeavouring to bring to 


perfection the art of conjuring, I had fondly imagined that some day one of my sons 
would continue my work, and would replace me in my performances. 


I had hoped to transmit to this privileged successor, together with the apparatus which 
I had used at my performances, the potent secrets which have gained for me that 
position which, in artistic matters, is termed public favour. Knowing, however, that 
this fleeting gift is only transferable in so far as it is deserved by the new possessor, it 
was my special ambition to make my pupil, in course of time, a skilful prestidigitateur. 
To this end I had collected, in the form of an instruction-book in magic, and under the 
title of "The Secrets of Conjuring," the various artifices, equivoques, sleights, and 
subtleties which have been made subservient to the performance of pretended magic. 


To my great regret, however, my two sons, upon whom I had reckoned to fill my 
place, showed, from an early age, inclinations of a different character to those I had 
hoped. The elder, yielding doubtless to an hereditary predisposition, developed an 
intense love for mechanics, and after having gone through an extensive course of study 
on that subject, devoted himself especially to clockmaking, a profession which indeed 
had been followed in our family with considerable success, from father to son, for 
some generations. The energetic and decided character and military tastes of the 
younger, caused him to adopt the profession of arms. He preferred the military 
academy of St. Cyr to the study of my art, and under the influence of his special 
predilection, lost no time in attaching himself definitely to the army. 

My plans and projects were no longer feasible, and there was only left to me, as the 
sole remnant of my illusions, my Handbook of Magic. This is the book which I now 
offer to the lovers of conjuring, with the assurance that if, some day, I have the 
pleasure of hearing that a brother artist has derived therefrom some aid to his success, I 
shall esteem myself fully compensated for the disappointments I have experienced. 

I must ask my future brethren, in studying the principles explained in this work, to 
regard them rather as friendly counsels, than the formal lessons of a teacher. In this 
modest little volume it would be out of place to assume a dogmatic professorial tone, 
though I may occasionally hint, in the words of the old saying— 






Experto crede Roberto. 


"You may trust the experience of Robert"* 

Robert-Houdin 


* Dans ce modeste in-octavo 
Je ne me pose point en maitre 
Mais avec le dicton, peut-etre 
Je dirai sou vent in petto: 
Experto crede Roberto 
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CONJURING AND ITS PROFESSORS 


The art of pretended magic, variously known as White Magic, Conjuring, Natural 
Magic, and Prestidigitation, dates from the remotest antiquity. 

The Egyptians, the Chaldees, the Ethiopians, and the Persians have each boasted many 
experts in this mysterious art. Jannes and Jambres, the magicians of Pharaoh, who 
ventured to compete with the miracles of Moses; Hermes Trismegistus, the originator 
of Hermetic science; Zamalxis, the Scythian magician, who after his death was 
worshipped as a god; Zoroaster, the reformer of the Magi; and in later times the 
philosopher Agrippa, the enchanter Merlin, and the necromancer Paracelsus, are the 
most celebrated magicians (I had all but said "conjurors") whose names have been 
handed down to us by tradition. 

The achievements of these wonder-workers, judging by the reputation they achieved 
for the performers, were doubtless very marvellous for the era at which they took 
place. But it is not unreasonable to believe that their pretended miracles would at the 
present day, and in the eyes of spectators enlightened by successive ages of 
civilisation, produce but very small effect. 

To test our assertion, let us suppose that it were possible to call up the most skilful 
magicians of antiquity, and invite them to an ordinary lecture of a man of science of 
the present day. What would be the astonishment of the venerable enchanters, when 
they saw unfolded before them the thousand marvels which have, since their day, been 
revealed to us by pyrotechny, steam-power, aerostation, electricity, photography, &c., 
arts founded on principles of which they had never even dreamed. We cannot doubt 
that, in their eyes, our professor would pass, then and there, from the rank of magician 
to that of demigod, or even higher still. 

We may therefore fairly conclude that if antiquity was, as is sometimes asserted, the 
cradle of magic, it is because the art of magic was then in its infancy. 

The Greeks and Romans possessed very skilful and dexterous performers in this 
branch of art. Less pretentious than their predecessors, these magicians practiced their 
art as a trade, and made it pay exceedingly well, a result which, in all ages, has been 
regarded by the operator as the best of his tricks. 






Besides these miracle-mongers, there were also cup-and-ball conjurors, who were 
called acetabularii, from the Latin word acetabulum, which signifies a cup. The 
muscade (or ball) properly so called, had not yet been invented, small pebbles being 
used instead. 

This art was preserved in Italy, notwithstanding the revolutions and the general 
barbarism of the Middle Ages. It is probable that from time to time Italian conjurors 
travelled from country to country, exhibiting their tricks. At any rate, it is only towards 
the middle of the last century that we have any evidence of their appearance in Paris. 
Jonas, Androletti, and Antonio Carlotti are the first conjurors of whom Parisian 
records make mention by name. These artists called themselves faiseurs and described 
their tricks as Jeux. 

About the year 1783, an Italian, called Pinetti gave some performances in Paris which 
produced a great sensation. The tricks which he performed depended on inventions of 
much ingenuity, and for a long time served as a foundation for the programmes of all 
other conjurors. 

The secrets of Pinetti's tricks were divulged by an amateur conjuror, named Decremps, 
who wrote an excellent work on the subject under the title of La Magie blanche 
devoilee (White Magic Explained). 

Pinetti revenged himself for the publication of this work in the following manner:-At 
one of his performances he complained that an ignorant fellow, a mere impostor, had, 
in order solely to injure him (Pinetti), pretended to disclose secrets which were in 
reality far beyond his comprehension. No sooner was the observation made, than a 
man in shabby garments and of disreputable appearance got up in the middle of the 
audience, and in very coarse language addressed Pinetti, and offered to prove that the 
explanations he had given were correct. The company, annoyed at the interruption of a 
performance which had given them much amusement, hissed the poor devil, and 
would probably have given him rather rough treatment, had not Pinetti interceded on 
his behalf, and put him gently out, thrusting a few crowns into his hand. This man was 
a confederate. The next day Decremps endeavoured to undeceive the public, but the 
mischief was done. 

At a later date, other artists—namely, Adrien, Bosco, Brazy, Chalons, Comte, Comus, 
Conus, Courtois, Jules de Rovere, De Linsky, Olivier, Prejean, Torrini, and Val, 
contributed successive modifications to the old routine of tricks; and thanks also to the 
ingenuity of a working tinsmith, named Roujol, the programme of their astonishing 
feats of dexterity was further enriched by sundry mechanical tricks of the "false 
bottom" order. I make this remark without the least intention of disparagement, for 
most of the artists I have mentioned achieved legitimate success. 



Tricks in which the "false bottom" principle played the principal part were then much 
in vogue. There were the Pyramids, for the transposition of water and wine; ( Modern 
Magic, p. 377.—ED.) the Tomb of the resuscitated Canary-bird, (This is an old form of 
the caddy with three compartments described at p. 350 of Modem Magic.— ED.) the 
Vase for vanishing a handkerchief, (Modern Magic, p. 351.—ED.) the Apparatus for 
the Birth of Flowers, (Ibid, p. 411.—ED) the Box for vanishing a large Die, (This is 
another form of the caddy above mentioned.—ED.) the Box for changing Coffee to 
Rice, {Modern Magic, p. 333.—ED.) the Vases for changing Coffee-berries to hot 
Coffee, (Ibid, p. 388.—ED.)and thirty or forty others of a similar character. 

The conjurors of the day found these appliances extremely useful, working them in 
combination with feats of sleight-of-hand, and generally succeeded in giving very 
interesting performances. 

Comte, whose skill and good-fellowship won for him the title of the King's own 
Conjuror ( Physicien du Roi ), for many years reigned without a rival in Paris, at his 
theatre in the Passage Choiseul, where he gave nightly a performance of conjuring and 
ventriloquism. His programme consisted of the tricks I have just mentioned, and of 
very amusing polyphonic sketches, which he called "imitations of distant voices." 

About the year 1840, a German conjuror, named Dobler, arranged an entirely original 
performance, and after having for some time excited the wonderment of his fellow- 
countrymen, made his appearance in London, where his performances produced an 
extraordinary sensation. Whether, however, from lack of ambition, or whether the 
fortune which his talents had rapidly accumulated was sufficient for his desires, Dobler 
quitted the stage, and retired upon the income of his investments. 

Philippe, a French conjuror, happened to be in England at the date of the success of his 
German brother. Having already a very effective programme, he added thereto the 
tricks of Dobler, and introduced them to the Parisian public. For two years his success 
was immense, but finding, at last the popular interest exhausted, he left Paris and 
betook himself to the provinces. 

Philippe's principal tricks were the Hundred Candles lighted by a Pistol-shot, (This is 
an electrical trick, and formed the first item of Dobler's programme.—ED.) the Gipsies' 
Kitchen, (A Well-known stage trick, sometimes known as the Witches' Cauldron, 
wherein dead birds and sundry pails of water being placed, and a fire being lighted 
underneath, on removing the cover the water is found to have disappeared, and teh 
birds to be restored to life. ED.) the Hat of Fortunatus, (Another name for the 
Inexhaustible Hat.— Modem Magic, p. 304 et seq.— ED.) the Enchanted Rings, (Ibid. p. 
401.—ED.) the Sugar-Loaves, ( A trick peculiar to Philippe, in which borrowed 
handkerchiefs, &c., were found in the interior of two sugar-loaves.-ED.) the Basins of 



Neptune and the Goldfish, {Modem Magic, p. 371.)&c. 


In the month of July, 1845, an entertainment was opened in the Palais-Royal under the 
title of Soirees Fantastiques. At these entertainments, the originator (Robert-Houdin 
himself.—ED.) exhibited certain illusions which, not only by reason of the manner of 
their working, but of the principles whereon they were based, inaugurated a new era of 
conjuring. These were the Second Sight, {Modern Magic, p. 493.—ED.) the Aerial 

Suspension, (Ibid, p. 495._ED.) the Inexhaustible Bottle, (Ibid, p. 373.—ED.) the 

Mysterious Portfolio, (Ibid, p. 468.—ED.) the Crystal Cash-box, (Ibid. p. 487.—ED.) 
the Shower of Gold, (The effect of this trick is as follows:--After a certain amount of 
introductiroy matter, a glass vase, with a lid of the same material, is placed upon a 
small table, and a handkerchief thrown over the whole. The performer gathers from 
space a number of gold coins, and passes them invisibly into the covered glass vase, 
which is found quite full of them.—ED.) the Wonderful Orange Tree, (The effect of this 
trick is described by Robert-Houdin himself (in the "Confidences d'un 
Prestidigitateur") as follows:- " I borrowed a lady's handkerchief. I rolled it into a 
ball and placed it beside an egg, a lemon, and an orange, upon the table. I then passed 
these four articles one into another, and when at last the orange alone remained, I 
used the fruit in question in the manufacture of a magical solution. The process was as 
follows:--Ipressed the orange between my hands, making it smaller and smaller, 
showing it every now and then in its various shapes, and finally reducing it to a 
powder, which I passed into a phial in which there was some spirit of wine. My 
assistant then brought me an orange tree, bare of flowers or fruit. I poured into a cup 
a little of the sulution I had just prepared, and set fire to it. I placed it near the tree, 
and no sooner had the vapour reached the foliage, than it was seen suddenly covered 
with flowers. At a wave of my wand the flowers were transformed into fruit, which I 
distributed to the spectators. 

"A single orange still remained on the tree. I ordered it to fall apart in four portions, 
and within it appeared the handkerchief I had borrowed. A couple of butterflies with 
moving wings took it each by a corner, and, flying upwards with it, spread it open in 
the air. "--ED.) &c. 

Here, however, I must pause, and must not be tempted to expatiate at too great length 
upon my own inventions. I may refer those of my readers who may care to know the 
details of the reforms which I have introduced in the art of conjuring to that chapter of 
the book entitled The Confessions of a Conjuror,* which treats of that delicate subject. 


* Les Confidences d'un Prestidigitateur, the title under which Robert-Houdin wrote his 
autobiography. The original edition was in two volumes, but a second was published 
in one volume, in 1868, under the title of Confidences et Revelations.-ED. 




I may, however, be permitted to say that the theatre of the Soirees Fantastiques, of 
which I was the founder, has existed at the present date (1868) for more than twenty 
years, and that during this long period, both myself and Hamilton, my brother-in-law, 
have earned the wherewithal for an honourable retirement. I may add that Cleverman, 
our talented successor, appears likely to prolong still further, and for many years to 
come, this fortunate run of success. 

Conjuring is not likely to become a lost art in France for lack of professors. It is not for 
me to attempt to arrange them in order of merit. I will simply enumerate them, leaving 
the reader to assign to each his due. I name them in alphabetical order, only regretting 
that I am precluded from speaking of some of them personally in the high terms which 
I feel that they deserve. 

The conjurors performing at this present time (1868) in Paris are Brunnet, Cleverman, 
De Caston, Robin, and Tuffereau. 

In the provinces there are Adrien the younger, Alberti, Mdlle. Anguinais, Bosco the 
younger, Conus the younger, Girroodd, Lassaigne, Manicardi, and sundry others 
whose names I cannot for the moment recall. 

In other countries, the representatives of the magic art are Anderson, Bamberg, Philip 
Debar, Herrmann, Jacob, Lynn, Macalister, Rodolph, Colonel Stodare, and Veil. 

Although among these artists, French and otherwise, some are of very much greater 
talent than others, most of them have some special trick or tricks, which they execute 
with extraordinary perfection. It has often struck me what an interesting exhibition it 
would make, to get together for a single performance a dozen conjurors, each giving 
for a quarter of an hour a sample of his special talent. Such a performance would, I am 
certain, be worthy of a prince. 
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THE ART OF CONJURING 

To succeed as a conjuror, three things are essential- 
first, dexterity; second, dexterity; and third, dexterity. 

The art of conjuring bases its deceptions upon manual dexterity, mental subtleties, 
and the surprising results which are produced by the sciences. 

The physical sciences generally, chemistry, mathematics, and particularly mechanics, 
electricity, and magnetism, supply potent weapons for the use of the magician. 

In order to be a first-class conjuror it is necessary, if not to have studied all these 
sciences thoroughly, at least to have acquired a general knowledge of them, and to be 
able to apply some few of their principles as the occasion may arise. The most 
indispensable requirement, however, for the successful practice of the magic art is 
great neatness of manipulation combined with special mental acuteness. 

It is easy enough, no doubt, to play the conjuror without possessing either dexterity or 
mental ability. It is only necessary to lay in a stock of apparatus of that kind which of 
itself works the trick. This is what may be called the "false bottom" school of 
conjuring. Cleverness at this sort of work is of the same order as that of the musician 
who produces a tune by turning the handle of a barrel-organ. Such performers will 
never merit the title of skilled artists, and can never hope to obtain any real success. 

The art of conjuring is divided into several branches, namely— 

1. Feats of Dexterity, requiring much study and persistent practice. The hands and 
the tongue are the only means used for the production of these illusions. 

2. Experiments of Natural Magic.- Expedients derived from the sciences, and 
which are worked in combination with feats of dexterity, the combined result 
constituting "conjuring tricks." 

3. Mental Conjuring.— By this name I designate the kind of tricks performed by 
M. Alfred de Caston: a control acquired over the will of the spectator; secret 
thoughts read by an ingenious system of diagnosis, and sometimes compelled to 
take a particular direction by certain subtle artifices. 






4. Pretended Mesmerism.— Imitation of mesmeric phenomena, second sight, 
clairvoyance, divination, trance, and catalepsy. In the year 1847, a very skilful 
conjuror, M. Lassaigne, gave performances of this kind, executed with unusual 
finish, at the Salle Bonne-Nouvelle, Paris. 

5. The Medium Business.— Spiritualism, or pretended evocation of spirits, table¬ 
turning, -rapping, -talking, -and -writing, mysterious cabinets, &c. 

Performances of this character were exhibited in 1866, at the Salle Hertz, by the 
Brothers Davenport, also by the Brothers Stacy at the Theatre Robert-Houdin. 

6. There are in addition very many tricks which cannot be classified as belonging 
to any special branch of the art. These, which may be described as tricks of 
"parlour magic," rest either on some double meaning, some mere ruse, or on 
arithmetical combinations which involve a certain "key," or mode of working, 
but which do not require any dexterity or special cleverness. These tricks are 
generally made use of by persons who desire a ready means of exciting surprise 
and astonishment. 

I propose to append, at the close of this work, a few of these tricks, which will 
constitute a special chapter, under the title "How to become a wizard in a few 
minutes. "* 


* The author seems to have lost sight of this promise, at any rate, it was never 
performed. —ED. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

1. Conjuring makes too heavy a demand upon the faculties of the spectators to 
admit of being unduly prolonged. It is a well-known fact that attention too long 
sustained often degenerates into weariness. Comte, an authority of the highest 
weight upon the subject of public exhibitions, was of this opinion, as is 
sufficiently proved by the invariable title of his own entertainment— "Two 
hours of magic;" two hours being the precise duration of his performance. 

2. The most elementary rule of a conjuring entertainment is to arrange the 
programme after the manner of the feats exhibited in bygone days on the stage 
of Nicolet-de plus fort en plus fort-i.e., always to make each trick more 
surprising than the last. 

3. Nothing is so catching as good spirits; the conjuror therefore should do his 
utmost to meet the public with a hearty, genial manner, taking care, however, to 
keep rigidly within the bounds of propriety and good taste. 

4. Some artists commit, when performing, a fault which cannot be too carefully 
avoided; they lay aside their animated and genial expression the moment the 
trick is over, as if they were mere smiling machines, set in motion and stopped 
at the touch of a spring. 

5. However skilful the performer may be, and however complete his preparations 
for a given trick, it is still possible that some unforeseen accident may cause a 
failure. The only way to get out of such a difficulty is to finish the trick in some 
other manner. But to be able to do this, the performer must have strictly 
complied with this important rule: never announce beforehand the nature of the 
effect which you intend to produce. 

6. However awkward the position in which you may be placed by a breakdown, 
never for one moment dream of admitting yourself beaten; on the contrary, 
make up for the failure by coolness, animation, and "dash." Invent expedients, 
display redoubled dexterity, and the spectators, misled by your self-possession, 
will probably imagine that the trick was intended to end as it has done. 

7. Do not, under any circumstances whatever, ask the indulgence of the public. 
The spectators may fairly say that they have paid their money to find you 






skilful, up to your work, in good health and spirits; that they expect, in these 
particulars, their fair weight and measure, and that you have no right to put 
them off with complaints. 

8. Although all one says during the course of a performance is—not to mince the 
matter—a tissue of falsehoods, the performer must sufficiently enter into the 
part he plays, to himself believe in the reality of his fictitious statements. This 
belief on his own part will infallibly carry a like conviction to the minds of the 
spectators. 

9. Nothing should be neglected which may assist in misleading the minds of the 
spectators: ergo, when you perform any trick, endeavour to induce the audience 
to attribute the effect produced to any cause rather than the real one; thus, a feat 
of dexterity should be presented as resting on some mechanical or scientific 
principle; and again, a trick really depending on a scientific principle should be 
offered as a result of sleight-of-hand. 

10. Many conjurors make a practice, in the course of their performances, of 
indicating such and such expedients of the art, and of boasting that they 
themselves do not employ the method in question. "You observe," they will 
remark, "that I don't make the pass—that I don't change the card," &c.; and yet, 
a moment later, they use in some other trick the expedient they have just 
revealed. It follows, as a natural result, that the spectator, being thus made 
acquainted with artifices of which he would otherwise have known nothing, is 
put on his guard and is no longer open to deception. 

11. It is not unusual to see conjurors affect; pretended clumsiness which they call a 
"feint." These hoaxes played on the public arc in very bad taste. What should 
we think of an actor who pretended to forget his part, or of a singer who for a 
moment affected to sing out of tune in order to gain greater applause 
afterwards? I do not here refer to the "feints" employed in conjuring to imitate 
some act which is designed to mislead the mind or the attention of the 
spectator. The feint, in this latter case, being executed with extreme dexterity, 
has no existence for the spectator, but passes in his mind for a genuine act. An 
artifice of this kind is one of the most effective aids in the performance of a 
conjuring trick. We shall recur at proper time and place to this subject. 

12. Some conjurors use an excessive amount of gesture in order to cover their 
manipulations. This is wrong. Genuine conjuring demands perfect simplicity of 
execution. The more simple and natural the movements of the performer, the 
less likely is the spectator to detect the trick. It is true that in this case a very 
much higher degree of dexterity is required than in the former. 



13. I cannot suppose that any conjuror would for one moment dream of employing 
confederates among the audience. This sort of joint hoax has now gone quite 
out of fashion. A trick performed on this principle is out of the pale of 
conjuring altogether; it is at best what schoolboys would describe as a "good 
sell." 

14. As a matter of course, a conjuror should speak with perfect grammatical 
correctness. He should, moreover, avoid coarse "chaff," personal observations 
and practical jokes, and should in like manner eschew pedantic and affected 
language, Latin quotations, and especially puns. The only wit for which the 
public gives a conjuror any credit, is the wit of his dexterity. In the words of 
one of our chroniclers, referring to an artist who was extremely chary of his 
speech, but very skilful as a performer:- 

"How many people would be glad 
To have the wit his fingers had!"* 

* "Combien de gens voudraient parfois 
Avoir tout l'esprit de ses doigts." 

15. It will be hardly necessary, I imagine, to dilate upon the absurdity of wearing 
the long robe of a magician. Let us leave tinsel and high-crowned hats to 
mountebanks; the ordinary dress of a gentleman is the only costume appropriate 
to a high class conjuror. The most probable result of assuming the conventional 
garb of a wizard will be to make the wearer an object of derision. 
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THE HAND 

It is to the hand, that instrument of instruments, 
that man owes all his dexterity. 

THE hand, among the Egyptians, was the symbol of strength. The Romans regarded 

it as an emblem of honour and justice. With the Greeks the open hand was the symbol 
of eloquence; the closed hand, that of argument. Among ourselves, the hand, according 
to the varying character which may be imparted to its grasp, expresses in turn good 
faith, friendship, love, or gratitude. But no nation, so far as I am aware, has up to this 
time attributed to the hand its most natural symbolical meaning-namely, that of 
dexterity and manual skill. 

It has been reserved for the art of conjuring to supply the omission, and to show that 
never was a symbolical meaning more fitly assigned. 

The sketch of a hand, which I insert as my first 
illustrative diagram, will serve the double purpose of 
reminding the reader of the name of each finger, and of 
indicating certain portions of the hand which mutually 
assist each other in the execution of divers sleights. 

The principal parts of the hand are the carpus and the 
metacarpus. 

The carpus is the wrist, the metacarpus is the bundle of 
five bones on which are jointed the five fingers.* 


* The author is here slightly at fault. "The thumb has no metacarpal bone, but is 
directly articulated with the carpus or wrist." Sir. C. Bell. Robert-Houdin's mistake 
arises from his treating the thumb as having two phalanges only.--ED. 

The outside of the metacarpus is known as the "back" of the hand, the inside, as the 
"palm." 

Within the palm are two raised portions A and B, formed by the muscles, and known 









as the thenar and hypothenar. These two raised portions are of the greatest possible 
use in conjuring, as will be seen in the course of this work. 

The five fingers have each their distinctive names. They are, enumerating them in 
succession, the thumb, the index or first finger, the middle finger, the ring-finger, and 
the little finger. The four last derive their names either from their special duties, or the 
position they occupy on the hand. 

The thumb is the first, the thickest, and the strongest of the fingers. It has but two 
joints, while the other fingers have three, but it is nevertheless not only the strongest, 
but the most perfect and the most useful of the five. 

In truth, the thumb is the only finger the loss of which renders the hand completely 
useless. 

It has but one fault, that of being rather short for its thickness, and of consequently 
seeming, to some extent, out of proportion. We are told, however, that it did not leave 
the hands of the Creator in this condition. One of our poets explains the origin of the 
defect as follows: 

"In any awkward situation 

We bite our thumbs to show vexation. 

'Tis said the habit took its rise 
When Adam lost us Paradise, 

For when he munched the fatal "pomme" 

He bit off too a piece of thumb, 

And that’s the reason, so they say, 

Our thumbs are shortened to this day." 

Quand on fait mal ce qu'on doitfaire 
On s'en mord les pouces, dit-on; 

C'est du peche du premier pere 
Que derive ce vieux dicton: 

Adam, quand il mordit la pomme, 

Se mordit les pouces aussi, 

Et de pere en fils voile comme 
Nous avons ce doigt raccourci." 

In conjuring, all the fingers may be ranked as equal, in point of dexterity if not of 
shape or strength; each has its duty to discharge, and possesses the same degree of 
usefulness. 




Different parts of the hand have, in like manner, their special functions. Thus, with the 
raised portions designated by the letters A and B in Fig. 1 as the thenar and 
hypothenar, it is possible to acquire a secret grip, known as "palming," and it will 
scarcely be believed that by means of these two muscular portions, so simple in 
appearance, we may, with a certain amount of practice, acquire a new touch of extreme 
delicacy. 

It may possibly suggest itself to some of my readers that the hand above depicted lacks 
elegance and grace of form; that the fingers, for example, might be long and more 
slender, after the manner of the hands represented by our celebrated painters. This 
criticism, for which I am fully prepared, demands a few words of explanation. 

In the details which I had undertaken as to the movements employed in conjuring, I 
found great difficulty in explaining to a draughtsman certain details of position which I 
regarded as highly important for the proper comprehension of my explanations. 
Cleverly as the hands were drawn, they frequently did not convey my intention. So at 
last I gave up the attempt, and decided to draw my diagrams myself, and, for lack of 
better, took my own hands for models. 

But as these same hands of mine have so obligingly and uncomplainingly performed 
their tedious task, it would not be fair to thus make use of them as models without 
saying at least a word or two in favour of their conformation. And I am the more 
inclined to do so, inasmuch as they have served me long and faithfully, and that on this 
score I fairly owe them some little gratitude. 

My hands are short, I don't deny it, reader, but allow me to tell you that that very 
shortness is a virtue, if not a beauty. 

It has been remarked by a celebrated observer that "the dexterity of the fingers is in 
inverse proportion to their length." 

Notice, my dear reader, henceforth all the fingers of your acquaintance; see how they 
accord with the saying I have just quoted, and you will admit that it is strictly correct. 

Having laid down this proposition, let me entreat those persons who have been gifted 
by Nature with long and delicate fingers not to be offended at my preference for short 
ones, particularly when they remember that everybody is not bound to possess manual 
dexterity, and if a long hand loses in that particular, it has greatly the advantage in 
point of elegance and aristocratic appearance. 
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ESCAMOTAGE, PRESTIDIGITATION 

Before we proceed to make practical use of the two words which head this chapter, it 
will be as well to get a clear understanding of their true meaning, and to do this, we 
must inquire into their derivation. 

Escamotage (conjuring) comes from the Arab word escamote, signifying the little cork 
ball subsequently known as a muscade (nutmeg), from a fancied resemblance to that 
fruit. Originally, the term Escamotage was applied solely to cup-and-ball conjuring, 
but it was subsequently used as a comprehensive term to describe the performance of 
conjuring tricks generally. 

The word prestidigitation dates from a later period. In 1815, Jules de Rovere, who had 
previously denominated himself a physicien, as was then the practice of all conjurors 
of the first rank, invented for his own use the term prestidigitateur, formed from two 
Latin words, presti digiti, meaning nimble fingers.* The word has been adopted as a 
part of our language, and now it would be deemed a slight upon a performer of any 
mark not to give him this high-sounding title. 


*The word is really of nixed origin, digitus (a finger), being Latin, presto (quick), 
Italian.-ED. 

Neither one of these denominations, however, authorised though they are by long use, 
is in my opinion fully adequate to describe the art of fictitious magic. 

Escamotage will always recall to the mind the "cup-and-ball" tricks whence it derives 
its origin, and referring specially, as it does, to one particular feat of dexterity, suggests 
but an imperfect idea of the wide range of the wonder-exciting performances of a 
magician. 

Prestidigitation seems to imply, from its etymology, that it is necessary to have nimble 
fingers in order to produce the illusions of magic, which is by no means strictly true. 

A conjuror is not a juggler; he is an actor playing the part of a magician; an artist 
whose fingers have more need to move with deftness than speed. I may even add that 
where sleight-of-hand is involved, the quieter the movement of the performer, the 
more readily will the spectators be deceived. 







The conjuror claims to possess supernatural powers; he holds in his hand a wand the 
might of which nothing can resist. Why then should he need, in order to work his 
wonders, to exaggerate the quickness of his movements? Such a mode of proceeding is 
illogical and inconsistent. In view of gestures of unusual rapidity, the spectators will 
generally be bewildered, puzzled, but not convinced, while, on the other hand, an easy, 
quiet manner will always induce confidence, and so promote illusion. 

The word prestidigitation, therefore, only imperfectly describes the art which it 
denotes. 

Instead of creating new names, would it not have been better for the adepts of White 
Magic to have retained the term, at once appropriate and exhaustive, which we find in 
Plautus, and in many dictionaries, both ancient and modern —prestigiateur (Lat: 
prestigiator), worker of wonders (prestiges). Nevertheless, in order not to run counter 
to our readers' preconceived notions, we shall make use indifferently of the two terms 
generally adopted to designate the art of deception, Escamotage and Prestidigitation.* 


*The present chapter being a disquisition on the precise signification of a couple of 
French terms, will have but little interest for the ordinary English reader. It would, 
however, have been an unjustifiable mutilation of the text to have omitted it.-ED. 

The vast majority of conjuring tricks are variations of the same broad idea—viz., to 
cause the disappearance of a given object, and to make it reappear in a different place 
to that in which it has ostensibly been placed. The details may vary, but the principle is 
the same. There are certain articles of frequent use in conjuring, which have 
necessitated the composition of appropriate methods and processes for their 
production, disappearance, or transformation. Such are, for example, coins, cards, 
large and small balls, corks, pocket-handkerchiefs, &c. 

The description of these methods will precede that of the tricks in which the articles I 
have referred to are employed. 

We will commence with the methods specially appropriate to coins. 
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CHAPTER I 

RULES AND DIRECTIONS FOR THE 
EXECUTION OF VARIOUS SLEIGHTS 

WITH COINS 

SECTION II 


The methods most frequently used in coin conjuring, are:- 

1. The Palm proper 

2. The Tourniquet 

3. The Pincette 

4. The Coulee * 


*No. 2 is sometimes known as the "French drop." Nos. 3 and 4 are but little 
used by English performers, and have no recognised English names. -ED. 

5. The Italian, or "Thumb" Palm 

"Secondary" Coin Passes: 

Disappearance by Means of the Sleeve 

Disappearance by Means of the Cravat 

We shall proceed to explain these artifices seriatim. We should, however, first inform 
the reader, by way of encouragement to study, that the methods described in this book 
are not mere theoretical processes, but that we have ourselves used them for many 
years. 

N.B.— In order to understand the more readily the practical working of the methods 
which I am about to describe, the student should invariably take in his own hand the 
object under discussion, and put in actual practice the successive stages of the 
manipulation. 
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I. 

THE PALM PROPER 

To Cause the Disappearance of a Five-Franc piece 

A.MONG the different methods employed to cause the disappearance of a piece of 

money, we must place "palming" in the first rank, as one of the neatest and most useful 
expedients of its kind. 

In effect, it consists in holding and concealing neatly in the palm of the right hand, one 
or more coins, which you at the same time pretend to place in the left hand. 

The mode of execution is as follows- 

1. Take a silver five-franc piece 
between the second and third 
fingers and thumb of the right 
hand, and exhibit it to the 
spectators in manner depicted in 
Fig. 2 

2. Next move the right hand 
towards the left, as though to 
place the coin therein. 

3. During the passage the fingers naturally turn over, and the coin becomes hidden 
from the spectators by the back of the hand. Take advantage of this fact to 
execute the movement next following 

4. Let the thumb release the coin, and the two other fingers take it and press it 
secretly into the hollow of the hand between the fleshy cushion formed by the 
root of the thumb and that just below the little finger, being the portions which 
we have designated by the names of the thenar and hypothenar. ( A and B, Fig. 

L) 



At the conclusion of this operation, the right hand should have arrived just 









above the left, which should be half open, as though to receive the coin. 


5. Rest the tips of the fingers of the right hand for a moment in the left, and then 
close this latter, in order to induce the belief that you retain the coin therein. 



6. The right hand then moves away 
from the left, and in order that the 
illusion may be complete, the right 
hand should remain as open as 
possible, notwithstanding that it 
holds in its palm the vanished coin 
(Fig. 3).* 


*The extreme flatness of the hand 

in the figure, which is probably 

intended by the author to show how slight a grip is sufficient to hold the coin, 
might possibly lead the reader to suppose that this extremely open position of 
the hand is the best. Such is by no means the case. The hand should be just so 
far open as in the natural position of an empty hand, which is almost invariably 
more or less curved.-ED. 

OBSERVATIONS.—I. At the outset of the above operation, the distance which 
separates the two hands is so short that it would be difficult to find sufficient time to 
effect the "palm" by the time the right hand had reached the left. It is necessary 
therefore to increase the distance between the hands, and this may be effected as 
follows:-In moving the right hand toward the left, raise it about seven inches; this 
double movement will cause the right hand to describe an arc, which will naturally be 
longer than a simple straight line would have been, and by reason of this combined 
movement the execution of the "palm" will be greatly facilitated. 

II. Every beginner will, almost as a matter of course, adopt in performing the operation 
just described movements of excessive flourish and rapidity. In this sleight, as in every 
other, our aim should be to acquire natural movements and to execute them in a quiet, 
easy manner. In a word (and it cannot be too often repeated), the make-believe action 
should be a precise copy of the reality. The best mode of judging of one's success in 
this particular is to practice before a looking-glass. 


III. Before executing the "palm," first really place the coin in the left hand, as though 
merely to draw attention and to show what you are about to do, then repeat the 
movement, but this time palm the coin. If these two different actions are precisely 
alike in external effect the illusion will be greatly enhanced. 








IV. The easiest coins to palm are silver five-franc pieces; the less worn the edges of the 
coin the easier is the operation. 

At the early stages of practice the student may substitute for the five-franc piece a 
circular piece of tin of similar diameter. A disc of this kind will be found exceedingly 
easy to palm, by reason of its lightness and of the grip afforded by its sharp edges.* 


*The half-crown is the coin most affected by English conjurors; but an adept should be 
able to palm a coin of any dimensions, down to a sixpence, without difficulty The 
possession of a soft and fleshy palm greatly favours the operation.-ED.) 

Conjurors who are not as expert as they should be in palming sometimes use a five- 
franc piece specially prepared to facilitate that operation. They cut on the edges of the 
coin, with the aid of some sharp instrument, a few notches or projecting points which 
make it cling the more readily to the palm; or they smear one of the faces of the coin 
with soft wax. It will readily be imagined that by such an arrangement the coin will 
stick fast enough in the hand. Any one, however, who employs such methods as these 
must by no means flatter himself that he is a skilled conjuror. 

Palming will in all probability seem difficult the first time the attempt is made, but the 
student must not be discouraged; after a moderate course of practice he will be 
astonished to find in the palm of his hand a sense, a power of hold, which he had never 
even dreamt of, and ultimately he will get so used to holding articles in this manner 
that he will do so as easily as with the fingers. 

These details on the subject of palming may perhaps appear a little prolix, but it seems 
to me one can hardly say too much in order to render easier an operation which all 
must admit to be difficult. On the other hand, I am obliged to lay special stress upon 
this sleight, because it is, to some extent, the very key-stone of conjuring. In fact, it is 
by the aid of palming that we "vanish" many other articles, such as corks, large balls, 
lumps of sugar, dominoes, &c. The power of palming pieces of money renders easy 
the palming of other objects. By way of example of perseverance in practicing the 
"palm," I may refer the reader to page 56 of the first volume of my autobiography, Les 
Confidences d'un Prestidigitateur. * 


*In the one-volume edition of 1868, the passage here referred to occurs at page 39.- 
ED. 

To Palm several Coins at once.- It is possible to palm four coins, or even more, at the 
same time, but the greater the number, the more constrained will be the position of the 





hand. Under such circumstances, the performer will find it necessary to hold the wand 
in the same hand, which will furnish a pretext for its contracted position. 

There is an artifice, however, by means of which one may hold a very considerable 
number of coins in the palm. To do this, you must take coins of different sizes, say a 
silver five-franc piece, a copper two-sou piece, a two-franc piece, a franc, and half 
franc. These five coins are placed, one upon another in order of size, the five-franc 
piece, which is outermost, keeping them all securely palmed.* 


*A corresponding series of English coins would be a crown, half-crown, florin, 
shilling, and sixpence.-ED. 

I myself practiced palming long and perseveringly, and acquired thereat a very 
considerable degree of skill. I used to be able to palm two five-franc pieces at once, the 
hand nevertheless remaining as freely open as though it held nothing whatever. I may 
add that with the hand thus occupied I could play at cards, and even "make the pass;" 
while the delicacy of my grip was such that I could release the coins one at a time. 

I give this illustration of my skill in palming not so much to gratify my personal 
vanity, as to lead the way for, and encourage perseverance in beginners in the art. I 
may probably have occasion, in the course of this work, to cite other portions of my 
own experience, for the same purpose. 
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II. 

THE TOURNIQUET 


Second Method of Causing the Disappearance of a Five-Franc piece 


This sleight is specially distinguishable for its elegance, naturalness, and simplicity; 

its certainty in execution makes it, in some cases, preferable to any other. The 
completeness of the illusion leaves nothing to be desired. 

To nut it in nractice vou must proceed as follows 

1. Hold the coin breadthwise between the 
thumb and first and second fingers of the left 
hand. The inside of this hand is turned towards 
yourself, while the right hand places itself in 
position to seize the coin, as in Fig. 4. 

2. Turn the fingers of the right hand round the 
coin, as though to take it away, passing the 
four fingers of this hand between the thumb 
and first finger of the left hand; and at the 
instant when, in course of this movement, the 
coin is hidden by the four fingers, let it fall 
into the hollow of the left hand.* 


-‘'The above description, and the position of the hands in Fig. 4, seem to 
indicate that the author's method of performing this pass was by drawing back 
the fingers of the right hand between the thumb and fingers of the left. The 
practice of most English conjurors at the present day is slightly different. The 
coin is held horizontally, not vertically, and the thumb of the right hand is 
passed forward between the fingers and thumb of the left, beneath the coin, the 
fingers of the right hand passing outside those of the left, the right wrist at the 
same time making a half-turn downward. See Modern Magic, P. 150.--ED. 

3. Continue the movement of the right hand as though you had therewith grasped 
the coin, and immediately separate the hands. 










(The fall of the coin and its apparent seizure by the right hand should be 
precisely simultaneous.) 

4. Raise the right hand, closed and puffed out as though containing something, 
though in reality empty. Let the eyes follow it, while left hand drops gently 
down with the coin, which you get rid of either into the gibeciere, or into one of 
your pochettes. 

It is just as easy to perform this pass with several coins as with one only, the only 
difference being that, instead of holding them breadthwise, you hold them one upon 
another with the fingers upon the face of the coins.* 


*According to the English method--see preceding note—the coins, whether one only or 
several, are held in the same manner.--ED. 

The noise made by the coins falling into the hollow of the left hand completes the 
illusion,* and induces the belief that they have been really carried away by the right 
hand. 


*This is strictly true, and affords a curious instance of the fallibility of the senses; for 
if the coins were really carried away by the fingers of the right hand, there would be 
no sound whatever.—ED. 

It is very essential to hold the left hand in such a position that you may be able to let 
fall the coins into its hollow without making the least movement to hold them there. 
The whole illusion of the tourniquet is dependent upon this condition.* 


*7o perform the tourniquet to perfection, the coins, if more than one, should fall not 
absolutely into the palm, but in a sloping position against the lower joints of the 
second and third fingers, their lower edges resting just where the fingers meet the 
hand. If they fall in this position, the least contraction of the second and third fingers 
will hold them securely, and without causing the smallest sound.-ED. 

The tourniquet is equally available for causing the disappearance of any article small 
enough to be contained and hidden in the hollow of the hand, such as a ball, a walnut, 
a small egg, a lump of sugar, &c. The mode of proceeding is precisely the same as for 
coins 
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III. 

THE PINCETTE 


Third Method of Causing the Disappearance of a Coin 


The pincette is a variation of the tourniquet; it is used to cause the disappearance of 
small-sized articles, such as small coins, rings, &c. 



We will suppose that we are making use of a 
twenty-franc piece.* 


*About equal in size to a sovereign.--ED. 

1. We take the coin edgeways between the tips of 
the fingers of the left hand. 

2. We bring the right hand towards the left, as 
though to seize the coin between the finger and 
thumb, and at the instant when the coin is masked 
by the second and third, we let it fall into the 

hollow of the left hand, as shown in Fig. 5. The fall of the piece is hidden by 
the fingers of the left hand. 
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IV. 

THE COULEE 


Fourth Method of Causing the Disappearance of a Five-Franc piece. * 


-‘'This sleight demands for its successful use a coin of specially large diameter. The 
French five-franc piece answers this requirement, but unless the performer has an 
unusually small hand, it will be found almost impracticable to use it with English 

coins.-ED. 


I know nothing more simple, more easy, or more natural than this sleigh. The most 

watchful eye can see therein nothing but the transfer of a coin from the right hand to 
the left, and yet this supposed transfer is illusory. 

The mode of operation is as follows 



as shown in Fig. 6. 


1. Take a five-franc piece between 
the thumb and first finger of the right 
hand. 

2. At the moment when you move 
the right hand towards the left, as 
though to place the coin therein, 
slide this latter over the tips of the 
middle and third fingers, and hold it 
in this position by clipping it a little 
between the first and fourth fingers, 


3. The right hand is turned slightly over in its passage, and when it is just above 
the left hand, a pretence is made of placing the coin therein, though in reality it 
is retained in the right hand, between the two fingers above mentioned, as 
shown in the figure. 


4. The two hands move apart, the left being closed, and the right remaining open 









and turned downwards, completely excluding, apparently, the supposition that a 
coin is held between the fingertips. 

You may make use of the coulee to cause the disappearance of several coins at 
once. To do so, proceed as follows 

5. Hold the coins, one upon another, at the ends of the fingers of the right hand, 
between the thumb and second and third fingers. 

6. Turn over the right hand, at the same time moving the coins towards the left 
hand. 

7. Strike the coins smartly against the hollow of the left hand, as though placing 
them in it, but in reality keep them between your fingers. 

8. Close the left hand, and gently draw away the right, when, under the impression 
produced by the "chink" of the coins, the spectator will infallibly be persuaded 
that they have remained in the left hand 

NOTE.— In order that the coins may chink the more freely, they should be held 
rather loosely. This will not prevent their being jerked back by force of the 
shock of contact into the right hand, and being concealed therein. 
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V. 

THE ITALIAN OR "THUMB PALM." 


Fifth Method of Causing the Disappearance of a Five-Franc piece. 

1. Take the coin between the thumb and first finger. 

2. Slide the coin between the root 
of the thumb and the side of the 
hand, towards the inside, and there 
hold it, taking care that it does not 
project on the opposite side. (See 
Fig. 7.) This should be done while 
the right hand is travelling towards 
the left, as though to place the coin 
therein. 

This slide, simple and natural though it is, is rather difficult to explain. Each must 
puzzle out for himself the precise working of the movement, which being once found, 
its perfect execution will be merely a question of practice. 

To bring the piece back again to the ends of the fingers is simplicity itself. You half¬ 
close the hand and turn it over, at the same time lowering the arm when the coin will 
find its way spontaneously to the finger-tips, which take hold of it, and exhibit it 
anew.* 



1 . 


*The disadvantage of the "Italian palm," as above described, is that the thumb is 
perforce kept pressed close to the side of the hand, giving this latter an awkward and 
constrained appearance. The thumb palm used by the elder Frikell (see Modern 
Magic, p. 149) is free from this disadvantage, the coin being held against the second 
joint of the thumb by a slight contraction of the thumb itself, the rest of the hand taking 
no part in the operation.--ED. 

This sleight produces a perfect illusion; it is extremely useful in many tricks, and 
particularly in that of the Shower of Money, to be hereafter described. 










In this, as well as the preceding sleights, instead of keeping the coin in the right or left 
hand (as the case may be), which would often be very embarrassing, you may get rid 
of it by dropping it into the pochette , of which we have already spoken. 

There are sundry other coin passes which may be called "secondary," inasmuch as they 
are only appropriate to particular tricks, and are not employed in conjuring generally. I 
will describe two of the most noteworthy. 
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DISAPPEARANCE BY MEANS OF THE 

SLEEVE 


1. Take between the thumb and middle finger of the right hand a coin, say a franc. 

In the act of moving the right hand towards the left, as though to place the coin therein, 
slip the middle finger aside, at the same time pressing smartly on the coin, in such 
manner as to produce within the hand the peculiar "snap" of the fingers which 
schoolboys make use of in their class-rooms when they desire the permission of the 
master for any purpose.* 


*A recognised mode of calling attention, by the pupils, in French schools.--ED. 

This movement imparts to the coin a sharp impetus, and shoots it up the inside of the 
sleeve, which should be moderately open. 

This sleight is dependent on the cut of the coat. If fashion were to demand the wearing 
of very tight sleeves, the magician would find himself at fault. I should mention, 
however, that I have seen this sleight performed by M. Paul Chenu, a friend of mine 
with a special fancy for the magic art, who used to execute it with such rare skill that, 
however tight might be the sleeve, he would have succeeded, I verily believe, in 
shooting the coin up it. I mention this fact as an exception. 
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DISAPPEARANCE BY MEANS OF THE 

CRAVAT 


1 aking a five-franc piece, and holding it tolerably near its edge with the tips of the 

fingers of the right hand, raise this hand as though preparing to strike the coin against 
the left hand, which you hold extended in front of you. The right hand, thus raised, will 
naturally be close to your collar. 

Then making a first stroke with the coin on the left hand, you say "One!" Again you 
raise the hand to strike a second blow, but, at the moment of letting it fall, you slip the 
coin between the neck and the collar, and continuing the stroke as though the piece 
was still at the fingers' ends, you say "Two!" 

Lastly, you quickly strike a third blow upon the left hand, which you open again 
instantly to show that the piece has disappeared, at the same time saying, "Three!" 

OBSERVATIONS.—I. In these latter movements it is impossible by reason of the 
swiftness of the motion to see that the coin is no longer at the fingers' ends. 

II. It is as well to stand sideways to the spectators, so that they cannot possibly see the 
introduction of the coin within the collar. 

You may gather from the above example, that whenever you count three for the 
purpose of any sleight, the actual disappearance should never be performed at the 
number "three," because the spectator, anticipating that the article will vanish at that 
particular moment, has his attention directed accordingly, and might possibly detect 
the artifice employed. 
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SECTION II. 

CHANGES 

Modes of Substituting one Coin for another 


In nearly all money tricks it is customary for the performer to borrow the necessary 
coins from the spectators, and to have them marked by the lenders, so as to prove to all 
present (at least apparently) the genuineness of the effect produced. 

Under such circumstances, the trick becomes more difficult, and would, indeed, 
generally be impossible, were it not that a subterfuge is used in order to meet the case. 
Another coin is secretly substituted for the one marked, and this enables the performer 
to leave, to all appearance, this latter in full view of the spectators, while in reality he 
places it, or causes it to be placed, where it is afterwards mysteriously to appear. 

This substitution is known as a "change."* 


*Sometimes called by English conjurors a "ring, "from the slang phrase "ringing the 
changes. "--ED. 

The "change," as applied to coins, may be effected in various ways: the three best are:- 

1. The change by means of the palm proper. 

2. The change by means of the coulee. 

3. The change by means of a tray. 
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I. 

The Change by Means of the Palm Proper 

The change by means of the "palm" is performed as follows:- 

1. Palm secretly in the right hand a five-franc piece (see Fig. 3), which will not 
prevent the fingers from being perfectly free. 

2. Take the marked coin between the tips of the fingers of the same hand. 

3. Two coins being thus held in the hand, one visibly, the other concealed, move 
the right hand towards the left as though to place therein the coin which you 
show. 

4. At the moment when the right hand is just above the left, let fall into this latter 
the palmed coin, and smartly palm in its place that which you held at the ends 
of the fingers.* 


-‘'This is a very difficult pass. For easier modes of producing the same effect, 
See Modern Magic, p. 157-ED. 

If this double movement is neatly executed, it will appear to the spectators that the 
piece which was held by the points of the fingers has really been placed in the left 
hand. 
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II. 

The Change by Means of The Coulee 

1. Take in the right hand, secured by the third and fourth fingers, which to that 
intent you bend slightly, the coin which you desire secretly to substitute for the 
marked coin. 

2. After having taken in the right hand, between the thumb and first finger, the 
coin to be changed, act as directed in paragraph 4 of the Coulee in order to pass 
this latter between the first and fourth fingers, where you hold it securely, while 
you let fall into the left hand the coin which you held concealed. By this means, 
at the moment when the one coin passes within the hand and is there secured, 
the other leaves it and falls into the left hand; the effect being to the spectators 
as if the marked coin had been actually placed ht the left hand. 
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III. 

The Change by Means of a Tray 


It is desirable, sometimes, in conjuring, to vary one’s methods, so as to throw the 

spectators off the scent. The "change with a tray" may be made useful for this purpose, 
inasmuch as it is completely unlike the two preceding methods. 

1. Take a little tray or dish, either of metal, cut glass, or porcelain, and of about 
seven inches diameter. 

2. Place secretly beneath this tray the coin which is to be substituted for the 
borrowed one, and hold it there, concealed by the four fingers of the right hand. 

3. When you receive (which you do on the tray) the coin marked by the 
spectators, slip your thumb upon it, so as to hold it fast to that spot. 

4. Turn over the tray, and go through the motion of "pouring" this marked coin 
into the left hand, but hold it back with the thumb, while you let fall in its place 
the coin concealed beneath the tray. 

This movement, neatly executed, produces an extraordinary illusion. 

There are sundry other methods which I value much less highly. You may have, for 
example, a tray with a double bottom, within which is hidden the coin to be substituted 
for the original. When you place the marked coin on the tray it drops into a kind of 
well in the middle of the apparatus, and by pushing a slide the change is effected. 

You may also find at the conjuring repositories, boxes and vases of all sorts and sizes 
for the performance of the same duty. Dexterity counts for nothing at all in this kind of 
conjuring. 

Before the reader attempts to make practical application of the methods above 
described, it will, I think, be as well that I should give him certain other particulars 
which will be of great assistance to him in the due performance of the tricks I am about 
to describe. 







I shall therefore next say a few words as to the wand, the table, the pockets, the 
sleeves, the gestures, the eye, and the patter of a conjuror. 
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SECTION III. 
THE WAND 


The magician's wand is generally a small ebony rod, with a rounded ivory tip at each 
end; its total length is about thirteen to fourteen inches. 

A conjuror rarely comes forward on the stage otherwise than wand in hand. This 
elegant little staff is the emblem of his magic power. A touch of the wand on any 
object, or even a wave in that direction, forms the ostensible cause of its 
transformation or disappearance. 

Again, the wand serves also to conceal the presence of any article in the hand that 
holds it, and in this way aids materially the palming of coins, large balls, &c. 

Last, but not least, the wand is to the conjuror what a fan is to a lady: it gives ease to 
his movements, and saves him from the well-known stage bugbear, the consciousness 
of possessing arms, and not knowing what to do with them. 
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SECTION IV. 
THE TABLE 


In order to avoid complicating my explanations at the outset, I propose to disregard 

for the present the tables employed for stage performances; these details I shall 
postpone until they become indispensable, and shall content myself by describing the 
arrangements necessary for tricks executed in a drawing-room. 

The table used for conjuring purposes should, wherever practicable, be furnished with 
a gibeciere* 


*The term gibeciere-meaning literally a "game-bag"--originally designated the bag 
or pocketed apron which the conjurors of the olden time wore in front of them to hold 
the cups, balls, and other implements of their profession. This bag was superseded by 
the servante, or hidden shelf, above described.--ED. 

The gibeciere, or servante, as it is now more generally called, is a hidden shelf placed 
behind the table on the side remote from the spectators, on a level with the bottom of 
the drawer in an ordinary table, whose place it occupies. Its use is to receive articles 
which are made to disappear, and to conceal, till needed, articles to be mysteriously 
produced. This shelf should have a rim round it, to keep articles placed on it from 
falling off, and should be covered with thick cloth to prevent any rattling. 

Some performers stuff this cloth with sawdust to prevent any rebound of articles let 
fall upon it. 

When one is called upon to give a performance without previous warning, it becomes 
necessary to extemporise a servante by some ready and simple means. Suppose, for 
instance, that a card-table is made use of. We take out the drawer, and insert in place 
of it a shelf, which we fasten to the wooden bearings on which the drawer rested, 
taking care to make it project some three or four inches; and on this shelf lay a table¬ 
cloth, folded in eight. 

It sometimes happens that the performer cannot leave the room without exciting 







suspicion, and that it is therefore impracticable to arrange a servante of this kind. In 
such case, the following is a very simple method of manufacturing a servante, even 
under the very eyes of the spectators, without detection on their part:-You procure a 
large table-cloth, which you spread over the table, upon the pretext that the articles 
used will be better seen on a white cloth. In arranging this cloth, you take care to leave 
hanging, on your own side, a considerable portion, which you afterwards gather up, 
and fasten at each end with a pin, thus forming a wide-mouthed bag, extending across 
the whole width of the table. 

The height of a conjuror's table should be about level with the hip, so that the arm, 
falling carelessly to the side, may be able to pick up any object on the servante, 
without the need of either extension or contraction. 
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SECTION V. 

POCKETS AND POCHETTES 



The purposes of the servante are frequently 

supplemented in the following manner:-The 
performer has specially made, inside the tail of his 
coat, two large pockets known as profondes, after 
the manner shown in the accompanying diagram 
(Fig. 8). 

The only use of these large pockets is to let fall 
therein articles which it is desired to get rid of; but 
nothing can be taken out of them, seeing that, as 
their name indicates, they are too deep (profondes) 
for the hand to reach the bottom.* 


*By a slight modification of the above 
arrangement, the depth of the pocket being 
diminished, and the whole placed lower in the coat¬ 
tail, the profonde may be, and frequently is, made 
available not only for getting rid of articles, but, where necessary, for procuring them-- 
e.g., for "loading” a hat, &c. ED. 


With the pockets known as pochettes , represented in the figure next following, we 
have the double advantage of being able both to take and get rid of necessary articles. 













The pochettes are of the greatest possible use in 
conjuring. To be thoroughly effective, however, they 
should be made and placed in strict accordance with 
the rules I am about to lay down. 

The pochettes, as will be seen on an inspection of 
Fig. 9, are semicircular in shape, and about three 
inches wide by two deep, and are placed in a slightly 
sloping position, in order that anything may be the 
more readily got in or out. As a matter of course they 
are made of the same material as the trouser, the 
better to escape notice. 


The satisfactory working of the pochettes depends 
also on the precise position they occupy. If they were 
placed either too high or too low, their employment 
would very probably be noticed, for in either case the 
performer would be compelled either to bend his arm or to lean over a little on one 
side in order to get a longer reach. 



To secure getting the pochettes in the right position, they should be tried on, and for 
that purpose they may be stitched on temporarily, or as a tailor would say, "basted" on, 
before being finally fixed in the position they are intended to occupy. 


To start with, they should be hidden by the tails of the coat, and yet so little covered as 
to be found by the hand without difficulty. Their position (as to height) may be 
determined by the following test:-The performer should be able to take from them a 
coin or little ball (a muscade, for instance) without being obliged either to stretch or to 
bend his arm. 
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SECTION VI. 

THE COAT-SLEEVES 


In the performance of a feat of sleight-of-hand, the coat-sleeves diminish to some 

extent the effect of the illusion; their opening is very near the article made to 
disappear, and the public invariably imagine that, under such circumstances, the 
sleeves serve as a convenient hiding place. It was probably for this reason that Olivier, 
and at a later period, Bosco, performed with the arms bare to the elbow. If this undress 
enhanced the magical effect of the feats performed by those artists, at any rate it 
considerably detracted from the elegance of their personal appearance. 

The popular belief is, however, unfounded, for save in the case of one or two solitary 
tricks, the sleeves have nothing whatever to do with the disappearance of any article. 

With a little reflection, it will readily be perceived that a disappearance effected by this 
means would present many inconveniences. Suppose, for example, that a conjuror 
were to slip a glass ball or a dozen five-franc pieces up his coat-sleeve, what trouble he 
would have to keep them there! He would be obliged constantly to keep his arm in an 
upward position, and would have to be perpetually on his guard against any movement 
which might betray him. 

But whether the spectators entertain the idea in question or not, as it is as well to avoid 
in conjuring everything that can possibly excite even unfounded suspicion, I should 
recommend the performer, when the occasion demands it (but not otherwise), to free 
the arm by drawing back the coat-sleeve a little, so as to show the shirt-sleeve clinging 
close to the arm, after the manner, in fact, in which they are shown in the illustrations 
to this work. 

The trick concluded, it will only be necessary to drop the arm, and the sleeve will fall 
back again to its ordinary condition. 
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SECTION VII. 
GESTURES 


Formal Movements, Feints, and "Temps." 


The various gestures and formal movements which constitute the dramatic portion of 

the magic art, mere affectation though they may seem, exercise a powerful influence 
over the minds of the spectators. This assumption of an appropriate character, 
appealing at once to the eyes and to the imagination, makes them the more readily 
susceptible to the illusions produced by the dexterous hand and subtle tongue of the 
operator. 

A conjuror naturally presents his marvels to the public as produced by magic; and 
therefore, in order to be consistent, he must, in performing his wonders, endeavour to 
act the part of a person possessing supernatural powers, and by no means exhibit his 
tricks in a casual, hap-hazard manner. The evocation of imaginary spirits, cabalistic 
words, the use of the wand; all these, when kept within the bounds of good taste, are 
very effective. 

But, besides the gestures and formal movements to which we have just referred, there 
is another description of gesture, called a "feint," the perfect execution of which is by 
no means easy. The essence of a "feint" is to give the utmost possible appearance of 
reality to an action which, in truth, we only make believe to perform. Thus, for 
instance, suppose it is necessary to "feign" to place a coin in the left hand, the 
performer should, by force of address, exhibit in so doing such an appearance of 
reality that the spectator cannot distinguish the smallest difference between the 
counterfeit and the real action. 

Feints are perpetually employed in conjuring: we feign to put an article in a given 
place, we feign to take it away, to tear it to pieces, to cut ;t in half, to burn it, to restore 
it again. What do we not feign, indeed, seeing that we sometimes go so far as to feign 
to feign? These various descriptions of feint will be described as they occur in practice, 
in the course of the tricks to be hereafter described. 

Some actions and movements of the performer are designed solely to facilitate what in 
coniurins is called a tenws* 






*Literally a "time " or "season." The phrase has no precise synonym among English 
performers, though the thing itself is recognised by all. "Favourable moment" is 
perhaps the nearest equivalent.--ED. 

A temps is the opportune moment for effecting a given disappearance, or the like, 
unknown to the spectators. In this case, the act or movement which constitutes the 
temps is specially designed to divert the attention of the spectators to some point more 
or less remote from that at which the trick is actually worked. For example, a conjuror 
will ostentatiously place some article on one corner of the table at which he is 
performing, while the left hand, finding its way behind the table, gets possession of 
some hidden object to be subsequently produced. Or, again, he will throw a ball in the 
air and catch it in the right hand, in order to gain an opportunity, during the same 
instant, of taking with the left hand another ball out of the pochette . Yet, again, a mere 
tap with the wand on any spot, at the same time looking at it attentively, will infallibly 
draw the eyes of a whole company in the same direction. 

These modes of influencing the direction of the eyes of an audience seem very simple, 
and as though they could cause no deception, and yet they are never found to fail. 

Each trick has its own appropriate gestures, and its own special temps, combined with 
the boniment , or "patter," which supplies the pretext for them. We shall have occasion 
in the course of this work to describe sundry temps of extreme ingenuity, and the effect 
of which is such that even the most determined will cannot resist them. 
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SECTION VIII. 
THE EYE 


In conjuring parlance, "to have a good eye" (avoir de Voeil ) is the phrase used to 

denote a particular stage qualification whereby the sympathy of the spectators is 
attracted to the artist, and which moreover has the faculty of greatly heightening the 
effect of the tricks performed, 

You have doubtless, reader, sometimes found yourself in the company of persons 
whose glance you felt as if you could not meet with comfort, and whose eyes seemed 
in like manner to avoid meeting yours. Such a state of things is embarrassing to both 
parties, and the pleasure of the conversation is pretty sure to suffer in consequence. 

The reason of this is that the eyes of your interlocutor are timid, wandering, uncertain; 
that he cannot support your straightforward look; it arises, in a word, from the fact that 
he has not "a good eye." 

This kind of ocular nervousness, this feeling of uneasiness and embarrassment, is 
extremely catching, and where a public performer is afflicted with the malady it is not 
unusual to find it spread through the whole of the company. In such a case the 
spectators are unsympathetic, and often even unfriendly. 

"To have a good eye" is to possess the quality which is the antithesis of the defect I 
have just mentioned, 

Note the advance to the footlights of yonder artist, whose keen, intelligent, self-reliant 
glance goes straight to meet the eyes of the company. A relation of an almost 
mesmeric character is instantly established between all parties. The spectators are at 
their ease with the performer, they at once catch his eye, they listen to him with 
indulgence, and from this double relation there speedily arises a feeling of sympathy. 
Under such conditions success becomes an easy matter. 

This quality of the "eye," as the reader will readily acknowledge, is equally noticeable 
in the world at large; there are people whose very look seems to facilitate conversation, 
to give freedom to the tongue, nay, even to stimulate to wit. 






The eye, as I have already remarked, aids also in enhancing the effect of conjuring 
tricks. A clever conjuror relies on the direction of his own glance to carry conviction to 
the spectators. If he announces, for instance, that he is about to pass a coin or other 
article to a given spot—although he, better than any one, knows the falsity of his own 
assertions—his eyes, notwithstanding, follow the article in its pretended journey, 
precisely as they would do if the fact alleged were genuine; thus conveying the idea 
that he is himself the dupe of his own assertions. This apparent conviction on his part 
communicates itself to the spectators, and the illusion spreads accordingly. 
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SECTION IX. 

THE "BONIMENT" OR "PATTER." 


A great statesman has remarked that speech was given to man in order to disguise his 
thoughts. 

This principle, though of rather doubtful morality for everyday use, may be applied 
with great propriety to conjuring. The modern magician is a profound deceiver both in 
words and actions; he says what he does not do, he does not do what he says, and what 
he actually does he takes particular care not to say anything about. 

In conjuring, the spoken portion is known as the boniment, or "patter." The former 
term (which is confined to French conjurors) is derived from a special language which 
the performers of the olden time made use of in order to be able to converse among 
themselves concerning their art without fear of betraying their secrets to outsiders; this 
technical language, their "jargue" as they termed it, also served as a test whereby to 
distinguish the genuine professors of the art. 

This boniment or patter is the story told by the performer, the discourse, the speech, 
the settled form of words, in fact the mise en scene with which we dress up a conjuring 
trick in order to give it an appearance of reality. 

When a conjuror invents a new trick, he generally composes at the same time a special 
patter to accompany it; but this particular patter is rarely adopted by imitators of the 
trick—each composes a new boniment after his own fashion, in the style which he 
habitually uses, and appropriate to the class of spectators to whom he addresses 
himself. 

There are, however, certain fixed rules to be observed in the composition of a 
boniment. The story which it tells should bear as far as possible the semblance of truth, 
failing which the trick which accompanies it will produce but little illusion. A 
boniment should be carefully and discreetly worded; defective grammar, vulgar 
expressions, personalities, practical jokes, bad puns, and eccentricities of language 
being alike carefully avoided in a high-class entertainment. 






In the recital of his boniment the performer should adopt a quiet delivery, and speak 
slowly and distinctly, taking particular care to avoid the monotonous effect of a speech 
learnt by rote. 

I will give, by way of example, a single application of the boniment, which will 
illustrate the great addition which this fictitious narrative may give to a trick, clothing 
it in truth with a completely new illusory effect. 

I was in the habit of using in my performances a small chest, which, placed at a 
particular spot in the midst of the spectators, became subject at my pleasure to electro¬ 
magnetic attraction. The arrangements which caused this effect being studiously 
concealed, I announced to the spectators that the chest would at my command become 
light or heavy. And I proved my assertion, for, at my will, a child raised it without 
difficulty, or the strongest man failed to stir it from its place-the means used being 
simply the transmission or interruption, unknown to the spectators, of an electric 
current. 

When I was sent to Algeria in order to give performances before the Arabs, this chest, 
which I took with me, was not likely to produce much effect on their uncultivated 
intellects. The Arab would only have fancied that some internal mechanism beyond his 
comprehension prevented the chest from being moved.* 


*Robert-Houdin was sent in the year 1856 on a special mission to Algeria, to 
endeavour to neutralise by his performances the hold which the Marabouts, by their 
pretended miracles, had gained over the superstitious natures of the ignorant Arabs. 
See the Confidences d'un Prestidigitateur, Chap. XIX.-ED. 

The idea struck me to change the boniment, and by the aid of a new fiction I succeeded 
in giving the trick the appearance of a genuine miracle. 

I came forward, chest in hand, to the centre of the "run-down"* which led from the 
stage to the middle of the pit; and having reached that point, I addressed the Arabs, 
with the utmost seriousness, as follows 


*The "run-down," called by French conjurors the practicable or pont (bridge), is a 
raised wooden pathway, generally carpeted, leading from the stage to the middle of 
the hall, so as to give the performer a ready mode of access to the centre of the 
audience.--ED. 


After the feats you have seen me perform, you naturally give me credit for possessing 





supernatural powers, and you are perfectly right in so doing. I shall now give you a 
further proof of these miraculous powers by showing you that even with the strongest 
man I can take away and restore all his strength at my pleasure. Let him who thinks 
himself strong enough to dare the test, come forward." 

This boniment, as will be remarked, by putting the matter in another light, completely 
changed the aspect of the trick, and gave it a totally different effect. It was no longer 
mere conjuring, it was genuine sorcery. The result was extraordinary. The Arabs were 
so wonderstruck that they made up their minds that I was in league with the devil. 

A trick stripped of its "patter" sinks down at once to the level of a mere curiosity. 

What would my son's pretended power of divination have been without the mise en 
scene of the "second sight?" What special marvel would have been found in the "aerial 
suspension" without the pretended application of ether? And so in many other 
instances. 

Though the boniment is, strictly speaking, the verbal clothing of a given illusion, the 
expression applies equally to all that is said in the course of a seance, even apart from 
any special trick. The introductory observations, the interludes, the occasional 
introductions of a comic element, and what are called amphigouris, all come under the 
head of boniments. 

Moreau Sainti, the well-known actor of the Opera Comique, was a very skilful amateur 
conjuror. He possessed, in particular, the faculty of making even trifling matters 
effective by means of his patter. No one knew better than he how to conciliate popular 
favour by witty and appropriate speeches. Take, for example, a few words spoken by 
him at the commencement of a performance given at a fete in aid of a charitable object. 

"Ladies and Gentlemen,—At this entertainment in aid of the poor, permit me to take as 
the watchword of my performance the three Christian Graces—Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

"Faith is the unlimited confidence which I must entreat of you for the perfect success 
of my experiments. 

"Hope may be considered to mean the hope which I indulge of affording you a 
pleasant evening. 

" Charity , as all will admit, is represented by the happy result we shall have obtained if 
by the proceeds of this benevolent work we are enabled to succour some case of 
distress." 



At the close of the performance in question, the collection made by the lady 
patronesses was exceptionally productive. 

Sometimes, in order to enliven the company, it may not be out of place to introduce in 
the course of the boniment a few incidental sentences, under the form of casually 
suggested observations or playful sallies. These supposed impromptus, though it may 
sometimes be necessary to rehearse them beforehand, will always have a good effect. 

Thus, for example, let us suppose that having asked a lady to think of a card, and to tell 
you its name, the Queen of Hearts has been selected. 

"The Queen of Hearts," you exclaim, "I knew it, madam—I was sure of it! I even wrote 
on my tablets at midnight yesterday, that you would think of that particular card." (Of 
course you have really done nothing of the kind.) "I congratulate you, moreover, on 
your choice, and I will tell you why. The Queen of Hearts, when it presents itself to the 
mind in a numerous company, indicates, according to Mdlle. Leonnormand, the 
celebrated fortuneteller, the approach of some auspicious event." 

Whatever be the card which has been chosen, the performer should always be prepared 
to say something complimentary or amusing respecting it. 

If you borrow pieces of money among the audience, you may remark, in a similar 
style, "You need not fear, gentlemen, for the safety of your money, for I almost always 
return what I borrow. And besides, you will lose nothing by lending to me, for when 
the coins are returned to you, they will multiply in your pockets." 

Performing before an educated audience, a conjuror need not hesitate to show off a 
little of his erudition, provided always that he takes care still to be amusing. I will give 
a few examples to illustrate the way in which this may be done. 

It often happens that for the purpose of some trick you have occasion to ask a spectator 
to choose a particular number. Let us suppose that he has fixed upon the number four. 
"Very good indeed, sir!" you remark, "a very excellent choice; four, as is universally 
admitted, is the number par excellence. The number four was held in the highest 
veneration by the Pythagoreans, as representing the perfect square. In almost every 
language the name of the Deity is written in four letters :-Deus in Latin, Theos in 
Greek, (th in Greek is one letter.) Ilah in Arabic (Allah being a contraction for A1 Ilah, 
the Deity), Tewt in Celtic, Aycli in Turkish, Syre in Persian, Aded in Assyrian, Gott in 
German, Dios in Spanish, Dieu in French. 

"What success may we not hope for from the choice of such a number!" 



Or suppose some other number is chosen—the number one , for instance. You remark, 
to begin with, that it is a favourable number (this is a matter of course); and you add, 
in support of your assertion:- 

"The number one is the principle of unity. It is indivisible, it is the mathematical point, 
it is the commencement of all being, first step from chaos to creation. Unity, as the 
generative principle, represents in the eyes of the philosopher the sublime attribute of 
the Deity. 

"In an arithmetical point of view, the number one is the first and last of the numerical 
scale; it is also the first of the odd numbers. It is the only number which multiplied by 
itself is still the same; we say, twice two are four, but once one can never make but 
one." 

You can always find something to say on any number, whatever it be; but the number 
which best lends itself to mystic interpretation is nine. Upon this number you may 
expatiate as follows 

"Nine is the first number which each man reckons in the course of his existence, for 
nine months must elapse ere he sees the light. 

"The number nine is the last and largest number that can be expressed by a single 
figure. 

"The number nine possesses two special properties which have given it a fame peculiar 
to itself, and which are still a matter of wonderment to all who do not comprehend the 
secret." (Here you take a slate and some chalk, the better to illustrate your 
observations.) 

"First—nine, multiplied by any number from one to nine, gives two figures as the 
product. And these two figures, added together, always again produce the number 
nine. To prove the fact, let us write on this slate a few multiples of the number nine." 

18, 27, 36, 45,54, 63,72,81. 

(As you write down these figures in succession, you say "twice 9 are 18, three times 9 
are 27, four times 9 are 36," and so on to the last.) 

"Now, as I have just told you, if we add together the two digits of each of these 
multiples, we shall get in each case the number 9. Thus, in the case of 18, 1 and 8 are 
9; in 27, 2 and 7 are 9; in 36, 3 and 6 are 9; &c. Before leaving these figures, 
gentlemen, I must draw your attention to a singular peculiarity in their arrangement. 



The first digits of these numbers are in order of arithmetical progression, increasing 
from 1 to 8, while the second digits follow in inverse progression, from 8 to 1, or the 
same as the former progression in a reverse order. 

"To conclude, you will also observe that, after 45, if you read the first four numbers 
backwards, you have the last four of the series up to 81. Thus, 45 read backwards gives 
54, 36, gives 63, 27 gives 72, and 18, 81, being the four numbers which come after 
45." 

These little semi-scientific interludes are very useful to a performer who has the 
judgment to introduce them neatly, and to deliver them in a genial manner, and 
without carrying them too far. It is easy enough to resume the experiment and again 
take up the thread of it where you left off, somewhat after the manner following 

"But I beg pardon, sir. To return to our trick! You chose the number nine," 

By way of concluding this chapter, I may say a few words as to a very amusing kind of 
boniment which one may make use of occasionally among private friends, but which I 
cannot recommend for use on a public platform. I refer to what is known as an 
amphigouri. The amphigouri is something very like a hoax, and hoaxes at the expense 
of the public are now gone out of fashion. 

Comte had a special talent for a jest of this kind. His very countenance, beaming with 
good humour, inspired such complete confidence that even after an amphigouri of the 
wildest and most unintelligible character, the spectators, far from suspecting a practical 
joke, rather imagined that through some lack of intelligence or defect of hearing on 
their own part, they had failed to catch the meaning of the speaker. I have often seen 
Comte, after some trick the termination of which required a little warming up, come 
forward to the spectators, and deliver, in the most impressive manner, an amphigouri 
somewhat to the following effect:- 

"You will observe, gentlemen, that the principles of the trick which I have just shown 
you have no relation to the occult and hermetic sciences, save in so far as the senses 
are surpassed by the expression of a sentiment not less characteristic than spontaneous. 
The impression which predominates over every erroneous influence is in some degree 
modified by the resonance of sound, and by the agitation of the molecules whereby the 
craters of the understanding are surreptitiously encircled; and if I might venture to 
make a comparison which is, in more than one particular, imperfect, I would remark 
that the direct rays of light emanating from the sun are to our eyes just what the prism 
of reflection is to the bi-convex surface of the double refraction of social relations" 

But it was necessary to bring this burlesque piece of pathos to an end, and the 



performer hoped thereby to gain the applause which the trick itself had failed to elicit. 
Assuming his most genial manner, and using, so to speak, his most honeyed tones, he 
continued:- 

"This little scientific digression is, perhaps, a little too abstruse for some of you, but it 
was really indispensable for your full comprehension of the experiment I have shown 
you. The ladies will pardon me, I am sure, for having for one moment laid aside the 
character of conjuror in order to assume that of the man of science. I may, however, 
assure each of my hearers that my sole object proloni fataroni n'a sasi patar to give 
you satisfaction, and that all my tricks de mi caseman on the senemache a tote semivo 
to render myself always worthy of your kind support." 

This last jumble of words, belonging to no language whatever, but pronounced in a 
subdued and indistinct voice, produced the impression of a little complimentary speech 
of which the hearers had only been able to catch the concluding, words, but to which 
they could not do less than respond by a round of applause. 

I must again repeat that I give this specimen of an amphigouri as a joke, only 
permissible in a circle of private friends. 

The reader having by this time got a clear notion of the meaning of the word boniment, 
and of its various applications, I shall proceed to give examples of its use in several 
tricks wherein the principles already explained will be further illustrated. 
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SECTION X. 

TRICKS WITH COINS 


I. THE MELTING COIN .— To melt a Five-Franc piece, held in the Hand, at the 
Flame of a Candle, to cause it to pass into the Candle, to take it out again in a 
melted condition, and again to restore it to its original state. 

II. THE FLYING COINS .— To make one or several Five-Franc pieces travel 

invisibly from the one hand to the other; and afterwards to pass through a Table 
and fall into a Tumbler held beneath. 

III. THE SHOWER OF MONEY .— To produce Coins from different Objects, under 
the very Eyes of the Spectators. 

IV. THE MULTIPLICATION OF MONEY .— To Increase at the Pleasure of one of 
the Spectators the Number of certain Golden Coins which such Spectator holds 
fast in his Hands. A curious incident, with a laughable termination. 

V. MAGICAL FILTRATION OF FIVE-FRANC PIECES .-Two Five-Franc 
pieces, each wrapped in a Handkerchief, are entrusted to two Spectators, placed 
at a distance one from the other. The Performed, withdrawing one of the Coins 
through the Substance of the Handkerchief, sends it to join the other Coin, 
without going near the Handkerchief which contains it. 

VI. THE INTELLIGENT COIN 

VII. THE TWO HATS .— Two Five-Franc pieces having been placed in a Hat, to 
make them pass invisibly into another. 

VIII. THE GOLDEN COIN IN A DINNER-ROLL . -To find a Golden Coin in an 
unprepared Dinner-Roll fresh from the Baker's. 
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I. 

THE MELTING COIN 


To melt a Five-Franc piece, held in the Hand, at the Flame of a Candle, to cause it to 
pass into the Candle, to take it out again in a melted condition, and again to restore it 

to its original state. 


It will, of course, be understood that, both in this trick and in those which follow, the 
descriptions given of effects produced refer not to reality but to illusions. 

"Certain metals," you remark, "only melt at a very high temperature. Silver is one of 
these; it must be heated to nearly 1000 degrees centigrade before it will melt. If, 
however, the coin is beforehand submitted to certain mesmeric frictions, the mere 
warmth of the flame of a wax candle is enough to melt it. 

"If one of you gentlemen will oblige me with the loan of a five-franc piece, we will at 
once proceed to put my assertion to the test. You need be under no apprehension, by 
the way, as to the safety of your money, for when anybody lends me any money, I 
almost always return it." 

We have omitted to state that the performer has provided himself with a candlestick 
holding a lighted candle, which he places close by him on a small table, or if there be 
none such at hand, on a chair. 

Having received from one of the spectators a five-franc piece, you lay it beside the 
candlestick, and rub your hands briskly one against the other, remarking:- 

"This friction of the hands is intended to develop the mesmeric power necessary for 
the operation." Then, looking intently at your left hand—"Very good, I see that the 
electricity is collecting in large quantities.... I think we shall succeed; at any rate we 
are far enough advanced to try the experiment. Let us see." 

Take the coin in the right hand, move it towards the left as though to place it therein, 
but, during its passage, palm it in the right hand, according to the method described in 
Chapter I . 










You have made believe to put the coin in the left hand, and you have closed the left 
hand accordingly, as though it really held something. Such being the position of 
affairs, work about the fingers of this hand as though to mesmerise the coin. At the 
same time take the candlestick in the right hand, your so doing appearing to exclude all 
possibility that you can have kept the coin in that hand. 

"By this time," you continue, "I should think that the coin was sufficiently 
impregnated with the mesmeric fluid to be easily melted. Let us try." 

You hold the left hand, still closed, over the flame of 
the candle, and work the fingers a little as though to 
squeeze the coin and force it out. 

"There, you see, it melts, and the metal passes right 
into the candle. Did you not see it go?" 

Here you open the left hand, and show that the coin is 
no longer there. 

"So far, we have succeeded very nicely; but I must 
own, ladies and gentlemen, that I should find some 
little difficulty in restoring the coin to its owner, 
unless I was also able, after having melted it, to bring 
it back again to its original condition. 

"You observe a little bright shining point in the wick of the candle" (the spectators 
don't see anything of the kind, but they take the statement on trust). "Well, that 
luminous point is one end of the melted coin, and I shall seize it by that end, and so 
take it out, just as it is." (You pinch the flame of the candle with the fingers of the left 
hand, and make believe to take something from it.) "Yes, here we have it. Can't you 
see it?" (You show the tips of the fingers gathered together as if holding something.) 
"You don't? I will take it in the other hand, so that you may be able to see it better." 

You put down the candlestick on the table, and with the fingers of the right hand, in 
which, as will be remembered, the coin remains hidden, you make believe once more 
to take the supposed molten metal which you pretend to be holding between the 
fingers of the left hand. In executing this movement, the palmed coin is brought 
immediately above the hollow of the left hand, into which, in the act of removing the 
imaginary melted metal, you secretly let it fall. For the modus operandi See Fig. 11 , in 
the trick next following, save that instead of actually taking a coin from the left hand, 
as there represented, you only take an imaginary one.) 









The right hand being now relieved of the coin, you may, by drawing attention in a 
careless manner to the imaginary melted coin between the tips of the fingers, show the 
interior of the hand empty, and thereby negative any idea that the piece was retained 
therein. 

"As I hold it now," you remark, "you will all, I should imagine, be able to see the coin; 
which, by the way, is beginning to burn my fingers, so I had better make haste to 
restore it to its original form." 

The left hand, after having received the coin, is not closed, but is held just sufficiently 
high to prevent the spectators seeing what it contains. You now lay the tips of the 
fingers of the right hand on the palm of the left, remarking:- 

"I will place this melted metal in the hollow of my left hand, and by rubbing it in a 
particular manner with the tip of one finger, I shall proceed to harden it and bring it 
back to its original form." As you say this, you place the finger on the coin which is 
hidden in the left hand, and rub it for an instant or two; then you turn over the hand, 
and the middle finger which you keep pressing lightly against the coin, holds it poised 
upon it. You present it to the company on the tip of this finger, saying:- 

"Here it is; take it, gentlemen; but it is still hot, you must take care not to burn 
yourselves." 

This little feat of sleight-of-hand has a very pretty effect, and forms a good 
commencement to a series of tricks with coins. My description has been perhaps rather 
lengthy, but in explaining matters of this kind, it is impossible to go too fully into 
detail.* 


*It is a great addition to the effect of this trick to show, before getting rid of the coin 
altogether, that it is growing gradually softer, this is done by bending it (apparently) 
backwards and forwards, after the manner described (in relation to a watch) at p. 214 
of Modern Magic--ED. 
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II. 

THE FLYING COINS 


To make one or several Five-Franc pieces travel invisibly from the one Hand to the 
other; and afterwards to pass through a Table and fall into a Tumbler held beneath. 

I am about, gentlemen, to show you a trick: which I venture to think will fully 

justify the appropriateness of the term prestidigitation, applied to the art of conjuring. 
This word, as you are aware, is formed from two Latin words, which together signify 
nimbleness of fingers.* You will see what an extraordinary degree of rapidity may be 
attained in the performance of an act of a rather complex character. Will some one be 
kind enough to lend me a five-franc piece?" 


*This is not strictly correct. See previous note .--ED. 

(It is always advisable to borrow the articles you make use of, as you thus preclude 
any idea that they are specially prepared; and besides, the spectators from whom you 
borrow the articles take the more interest in the trick, on account of having, as they 
imagine, indirectly assisted in its performance.) 

"Now, gentlemen, having lent me the coin, I will ask you to lend me in addition—your 
best attention. 

"You are doubtless aware, ladies and gentlemen, that when an object travels with 
extraordinary speed, it is impossible for the eye to follow it. Take, for example, the 
bullet fired from a rifle, which travels, on an average, more than 1000 yards in a 
second. I am about to pass this coin from my right hand to my left at a similar rate of 
speed." 

You show, with apparent carelessness, the inside of the left hand, so that all may see 
that there is nothing in it. (N.B.-You should never say "you observe there is nothing 
here, or there," because you may thereby suggest a suspicion that you are about to 
cause the appearance of something in that quarter. It is better to let the spectator note 
the fact of his own accord.) You then take the coin with the tips of the fingers of that 










hand, and say— 


"Here is the coin. I take it in the right hand and hold my hands wide apart. I throw the 
coin with great force towards the left hand, and say "Pass!" 

(Here you open the left hand and exhibit the coin.) "You see it has obeyed." 

Each of these sentences is accompanied by its appropriate piece of sleight-of-hand. 
These we proceed to describe, recapitulating the trick from the commencement. 

1. While the borrowed coin is being handed to you by the spectators, you secretly 
take another from your pochette , and palm it in the right hand. 

2. Holding the coin which has been lent to you with the tips of the fingers of the 
left hand, you bring the right hand towards the left, in order to take the coin in 
the former hand. 

3. In so doing, the palmed coin being just 
over the palm of the left hand, you 
secretly let it fall therein, while with the 
fingers and thumb of the right hand you 
take away the visible coin (see Fig. 11). 
Consequently, although you have 
removed the borrowed coin from the left 
hand, another still remains there, though 
unseen by the spectators, inasmuch as the 
hand remains partially closed. 

4. Under these circumstances, the 
pretended passage of the coin from one 

hand to the other becomes a very simple matter. At the moment when you 
pronounce the word "Pass," you quickly open the left hand and show the coin 
which you have just before secretly let fall therein, and at the same time open 
the right hand, in which you palm and keep concealed the other coin. This last 
mentioned coin, which thereby vanishes from the sight of the spectators, 
appears to have passed into the left hand. 

This sleight, neatly executed, deceives the eyes completely; but if you desire to render 
the effect still more startling, you may have the borrowed coin marked beforehand, and 
exchange it for the palmed coin by the methods described previously. You pass it 
(apparently) to the left hand as above described, and on showing it, have it identified 
by means of the mark. 







"Although you must all, gentlemen, be pretty well satisfied of the genuineness of the 
experiment I have just shown you, I will give you a still more convincing proof; I will 
repeat the trick, and let you hear the sound of the coin in its flight, so that you may by 
that means know the precise moment of its arrival at its destination. But for that 
purpose I shall require a second five-franc piece." 

(The spectators naturally believe that one coin only has been hitherto employed, the 
second having been put back again into the pochette .) 

The loan of a second coin having been procured, you lay the two side by side on the 
table. "In this case gentlemen, the experiment will be much more easy to understand. I 
am about to take one coin in each hand, and at the moment when the coin passed from 
the left hand reaches the right, it will strike upon the other coin, and you will know by 
the sound the precise moment when it reaches its destination. 

"Now, attention! I place this coin in my left hand, then I take this other in my right, 
and I say "Pass!" It has done so, you see," and you show that the two coins have come 
together. 

Explanation.-- 

1. In the act of (apparently) putting the coin in the left hand, "palm" it in the right . 

2. Keeping this first coin palmed in the right hand, pick up the second with the 
tips of the fingers of the same hand. 

3. Hold your arms wide apart, and at the moment when you say "Pass," make the 
two coins chink together by smartly closing the right hand, in which the first 
piece is already hidden. 

4. You then open both hands, and show the result of the trick. 

Up to this point the "patter" may or may not have carried conviction to the minds of 
the spectators, but in any case the trick is sure to have somewhat puzzled them. We 
will proceed to make it still more interesting by means of a few little artifices which, in 
repeating it for a second time, may be added in order to give it additional zest. 

"I will repeat the experiment," you remark, "and perform it more slowly." 


You this time really place the coin in the left hand, still imitating the movement which 





you used in order not to place it there, or in other words, in palming it. 

(Some performers, when employing the feint just mentioned, purposely make a show 
of awkwardness, in order to provoke suspicion. This is a mistake. Why suggest to 
those who have no conception of such a thing, the possibility of the coin being 
palmed? The feint is in reality only used for the benefit of those who, having some 
idea of the trick, may entertain a suspicion of the actual fact. To these, and these only, 
is the sham proof directed.) 

You now take, as before, the second coin with the tips of the fingers of the right hand, 
and make believe to be just about to "pass" the coin from the left hand to the right, as 
you did in the former instance. 

As you make a slight pause at this point, and purposely glance towards the spectators 
with a crafty kind of expression, it is more than probable that some one or more among 
them will fancy that you have kept the coin in the right hand, and will either openly 
assert the fact, or intimate their suspicion by means of gestures, or at the very least a 
smile, of incredulity. 

It would be indiscreet to open the hand in order to show the spectators that they are 
mistaken. They would be very apt under such circumstances to perceive that they had 
been intentionally "sold." You should appear, on the contrary, not to understand the 
meaning of the interruption, and show indirectly that they are wrong, as follows 

"But I am forgetting," you remark. "I always turn up my sleeves before executing this 
trick, and I have omitted to do so." 

This remark enables you, under the pretext of turning up the sleeves, to put the coins 
back on the table, and so to show that they really were as you had stated. 

Those spectators who may have privately expressed suspicion to their friends, as well 
as those who have openly made similar remarks, in order, as they imagined, to catch 
the conjuror tripping, will probably be not only surprised, but somewhat annoyed at 
finding themselves mistaken; and you must therefore be prepared for a second attack. 

Again you begin to repeat the trick as above described, still really placing the coin in 
the left hand, and you extend your arms as though with the intention of "passing" it 
into the right hand. The coin not having been put unmistakably in the right hand, some 
one of the spectators may still doubt whether it is really there. In such case, if any 
observation is made to that effect—" Good gracious, sir!" you reply, in a tone of good- 
humoured irony, "if you know the trick yourself, do at least be generous enough to 
allow the rest of the company to enjoy the pleasure of the illusion. I regret to have to 



tell you, however, that you are quite mistaken in your supposition, for the coin is really 
in the hand in which I professed to put it." (You show it accordingly.) "You must 
know, surely, sir, that I wouldn't deceive you." 

If, on the contrary, nobody makes any remark, you lay down the coins on the table, as 
if struck by a new idea. "Stay, gentlemen," you remark, "I will finish with a pass which 
must carry complete conviction to your minds. I have told you of the extraordinary 
speed with which the coins pass from the one hand to the other. Well, that speed is 
such that when we impart it to a coin we can make it pass even through a table without 
leaving any opening whatever. 

"The explanation of the phenomenon is this: the hole in the table is made by the coin 
with such rapidity, that the very moment it is made it closes again by force of the 
molecular attraction of the wood. Come, we will try the experiment. 

"I take one coin in each hand. I place my left hand under the table, while the right 
remains above it, and then, at my command, the coins will come together. Listen. 
PASS! The coin has passed accordingly." 

As you say the word "Pass!" you open the right hand, at the same time palming the 
coin which it holds, while you at the same time chink the coin which is in the left 
against another coin which you have taken therein in the act of passing the hand under 
the table. This last-mentioned coin has been beforehand stuck with soft wax under the 
frame of the table on the side remote from the spectators. It is not only perfectly easy 
to attach the coin in this position, even under the eyes of those present, but it is also 
very easy to get possession of it again by reason of the projection of its edges beyond 
the frame on either side, the frame being narrower than the width of the coin. 

"I can perform this experiment," you resume, "with two coins, and even with four, if 
the condition of the atmosphere does not prevent it, but you will readily understand, 
gentlemen, that in that case the pass becomes more difficult, and that I can only 
overcome this difficulty by imparting to the coins a still greater velocity." (Here you 
borrow two more coins.) 

"Come! before we pass them through the table, suppose we first try how they will 
travel through the air." 

You take two coins, which you pretend to place in the left hand, but which you really 
palm in the right, as in the trick already described, remarking at the same time—"I 
place these two coins in the left hand." Then taking the two other coins with the tips of 
the fingers of the right hand, holding the arms far apart, and chinking the coins one 
upon the other in the act of closing the right hand, you say, "Pass!"* 



*The best mode of producing the necessary chink is to make a quick "catching" 
movement with the hand, thereby jerking the two coins out of the palm against those 
held by the fingers. The sound produced by this method is much sharper and clearer 
than that caused by closing the hand on the coins as above described.--ED. 

"Bravo!" you exclaim, throwing the four coins on the table, "a complete success. I will 
now endeavour to pass the four coins through the table." 

You have at hand, on your table, a tumbler, of a tolerably cylindrical shape. You take 
the four coins with the right hand, and thence really place them in the left, still 
imitating as closely as possible the same movement you used when you did not really 
place them there, though without any appearance of special design in the matter. (I 
cannot too often repeat that you should avoid as far as possible suggesting by 
suspicion of the artifices you employ, even at the cost of special pains to prevent them, 
as in the present instance; for if the spectators to whom you give an opening for a 
particular supposition are taken in by a feint, they may take their revenge at some 
unlooked-for moment.) 

"Ah! by the way," you remark, laying down the coins from the left hand on the table, 
and taking the glass in the same hand, "I forgot to show you the tumbler which I am 
about to use." The transparency of the glass enables all to see that there is nothing in it, 
and you replace the glass on the table, taking care to leave it laying down, the opening 
turned to the left hand. 

It is prudent, after having so often employed the "palm," to vary the mode of getting 
rid of the coins from that which you have already used, so as not to arouse fresh 
suspicions. You therefore conclude the trick by the and of the tourniquet . This 
particular sleight has the advantage that four coins may thereby be easily vanished at 
once. 

"Here are the four coins," you remark, "holding them as in Fig. 4." I take them in the 
right hand in order to have greater power" (here you make the movement indicated for 
the tourniquet ) , "and hold them suspended above the table. Now, with the other hand I 
hold this glass under the table, in order to catch the coins as I pass them through; I 
cannot, however, perform this marvellous trick until you are all so attentive as to be 
able to see the coins pass." (Here you pause for a few seconds.) "This is a favourable 
moment, I think. All listen and watch. Attention! PASS!!" 

At this instant, the right hand, which appears to hold the coins, opens as though under 
the influence of a nervous spasm. The coins are at the same moment heard to fall into 
the slass. producing a verv striking effect. 






Explanation. -When the tourniquet is made, the four coins fall into the hollow of the 
left hand, as explained in the section treating of that sleigh. The two hands then part 
company. The left, containing the coins, drops slowly down, half open, and so turned 
that the spectators cannot see what it contains, while the other hand is elevated, 
swelled out with its imaginary contents. 

I have above recommended the reader to keep the glass laying down, because, without 
this precaution, the four coins, which he will naturally have pushed forward a little 
towards the tips of the fingers of the left hand, would be likely by too sudden a contact 
with the glass to chink against it, and so betray the secret of their hiding-place, while, 
by adopting the plan above described, the fingers stretching a little forward, you are 
enabled to take the glass and allow the coins to settle themselves gently against its 
interior surface.* 


*By a very slight variation of the mode of procedure, this unnatural laying down of the 
glass may be avoided. To this end, the coins, after the tourniquet is made, should he 
held fast, by a slight contraction of the second and third fingers, against the lower 
joints of those fingers. When you pick up the glass, do so with the extreme tips of the 
fingers and thumb, the opening of the glass being outwards, towards the back of the 
hand. Pass the glass, thus held, under the table, and when there, move it round by a 
turn of the fingers so as to bring the opening below the palm, when by slightly relaxing 
your grip of the coins, they may be made to drop into it.-ED. 

Matters being thus arranged, you carry the glass under the table, and at the word 
"pass," by raising a little the second and third fingers of the left hand, you let the coins 
fall to the bottom of the glass 
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III. 

THE SHOWER OF MONEY 


To produce Coins from different Objects under the very Eyes of the Spectators. 


Why should we risk our lives, gentlemen," you remark, "in travelling to distant 

shores in quest of the precious metals, when it needs so little exertion to procure them 
close at hand When you have seen and heard what I am about to do, you may decide 
this question for yourselves; first, however, please to follow attentively the explanation 
I am about to give you 

"The azure atoms of the air we breathe teem with metallic particles, formed from every 
coinage used upon the surface of the earth. This fact may be accounted for as follows:- 

"The daily friction of the fingers on the innumerable coins which are in circulation, 
produces a perpetual waste, the particles of which are so fine and so infinitesimally 
small, that, being lighter than air, they are held in suspension therein. 

"The chemical affinity—ladies, you must excuse these scientific terms, but they are 
absolutely necessary in order to make my explanation clear, the chemical affinity of 
these atoms gives them a constant tendency to reunite and combine together again, but 
their original shape cannot be recovered save by the aid of a charm of which I alone 
possess the secret, and of which, with your permission, I will at once make practical 
use." 

(When you first come forward on the stage, you have in the right hand a five-franc 
piece, palmed after the Italian method — i.e., between the thumb and the lower part of 
the forefinger. ( See Fig 7 .) On your other side, you have beforehand placed in the left 
pochette seven other five-franc pieces ) 


Will some one of you gentlemen oblige me with a hat? 











When the hat is handed to you, take 
it in the right hand, and while, in the 
act of turning round, the left hand is 
masked by your body, take from the 
pochette the seven five-franc 
pieces, which should be so placed 
as to be readily got hold of. You 
then take the hat in the same hand, 
in such manner as to let the coins lie 
flat against the inner lining (Fig. 12) 

"The experiment, as you will readily imagine, gentlemen, is extremely difficult, for 
there are floating in the air three different metals, being the particles produced by gold, 
silver, and copper coins; I am obliged, therefore, in order to collect either of these 
metals separately, to put aside the others, so as not to produce a base coinage. This 
difficulty, however, will not deter me, and I shall at once begin to coin some money. 

"Copper, by reason of its comparatively small value, is hardly worth one's attention; 
and as to the two other metals, though gold is the more valuable, I propose only to deal 
with silver, the coins of which have the advantage of being larger, and consequently 
more easily seen from a distance. 

"Look gentlemen; to begin with, don't you see that five-franc piece just going to burn 
itself in the flame of that candle? Let us secure it!" 

While speaking as above, you have moved the hand close to the candle, and at the final 
moment you have brought the coin to the tips of the fingers. 

"Here it is, you see! dear me! it is quite hot, I will put it here in the hat" 

At the moment that you put the right hand into the hat, as though to place therein the 
coin, you palm this by the Italian method, as before, but at the same time you let fall 
from the left hand one of the seven coins which you are holding against the inside of 
the hat.* 


* Better: have at starting two coins in the right hand, palmed in the ordinary manner. 
Produce one only of these at the tips of the fingers, and drop this coin unmistakably 
into the hat, working the rest of the trick with the second coin. The use of this little 
expedient goes far to negative the suspicion, which every conjuror finds occasionally 
expressed in the course of this trick, that the same coin is produced over and over 
again. For the description of a piece of apparatus designed to heighten the effect of 








this trick, by enabling the performer every now and then to show his right hand empty, 
see Modern Magic, p. 207.--ED. 

If these two movements are simultaneous, the illusion is perfect, and the spectators 
must perforce believe that it is really the coin in the right hand which has just fallen 
into the hat. 

Then, stepping up to a lady, "Excuse me, madam," you remark, "will you allow me to 
take this coin which I see in your handkerchief?" 

You make believe to take a five-franc piece from one of the folds of the handkerchief, 
though in reality you merely produce that which is hidden in the hand, as you did just 
before in the case of the candle. Pretending to place this coin also in the hat, you palm 
it, as before, and let fall one of the coins in the left hand. You go through the same 
little comedy with respect to the five other coins, which you find, one under the collar 
of a gentleman's coat, one in a child's hair, one under a fan, one in a shawl, one 
floating in the air, and so on. 

When the seven coins in the left hand have all dropped into the hat, you make believe 
to find "just one more" in some place or other, but this time you really put the coin 
which has all along been in the right hand into the hat. In order still further to confirm 
the illusion produced by the fall of its predecessors, you let fall this one openly, 
holding it a little above the hat. 

You now shake the hat to make the coins rattle, after which you take them and count 
them into the left hand. 

"You observe, ladies," you continue, "that these are genuine coins" (here you hand one 
or two for examination). "They are pretty solid, are they not, madam? Well, you will 
be surprised to hear that the solidity is only in appearance. If you like, you shall 
yourself reduce them to an impalpable powder, as they were at first. Will you take 
them? Please hold your two hands together, so as to lose none of them." 

You hold the eight coins between the fingers and thumb of the left hand, and make 
believe to take them in the right hand by the tourniquet . When you bend over towards 
the lady in the act of offering her the coins with the right hand, the left, falling 
naturally close to the pochette , places them therein, and you continue— 

"Be kind enough, madam, to close your hands as quickly as possible, squeeze the 
coins, and rub them like this." You yourself set the example of the movement. It will 
be readily understood that when the lady a moment later opens her hands, they are 
found to be empty. 





"You see, madam, that the effect is produced just as well in your hands as in mine, 
which shows that you possess in a marked degree what is known in hermetic science 
as the faculty of transmutation." 

This pretty little trick, which even as above described is complete in itself, serves as 
the introduction to a stage trick to which I gave the name of the "Shower of Gold." The 
sequel is in this case as follows:-A glass vase, covered with a silk handkerchief, is 
instantaneously filled with golden coins; and lastly, the hat which has been used for the 
reception of the five-franc pieces is found crammed with an enormous quantity of bank 
notes. These notes, as may be well imagined, are of the "Bank of Elegance" 
description, bearing, instead of the words "five hundred francs," "five hundred times," 
or the like, in the same kind of print. At a little distance they cannot be distinguished 
from the genuine article. 

This portion of the trick requires the aid of stage accessories, and would therefore be 
out of place here, but will be described in the course of the second volume, which will 
be devoted to stage tricks.* I may, however, say in passing, that by means of a 
mechanical contrivance forming part of a small fancy table, the coins are lifted up 
under the handkerchief and fall into the vase.** The bank notes, laid one on another, 
and rolled into a ball, are placed behind the performer's table, and are secretly taken 
thence and introduced into the hat. 


*This promise was never performed.—ED. 

**The terms of this description are somewhat misleading. In the table generally used 
for the performance of this trick, by pulling certain cords in due order, wires are made 
to rise through the table and support the lid of the vase, while the vase itself stalks 
down through a trap to a level with the surface of the table, and a large number of 
coins, stored between the upper and under surface, are swept into it by means of a 
rake-like apparatus. On relaxing the pull of the cords, all returns to its original 
condition, save that the vase, originally empty, is now filled with the coins--ED. 
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IV. 

THE MULTIPLICATION OL MONEY 


To Increase at the Pleasure of one of the Spectators the Number of certain Golden 
Coins which such Spectator holds fast in his Hands. A curious incident, with a 

laughable termination. 


On coming forward to perform this trick you hold in your hand a little tray either of 

silver or of glass, upon which are a number of counters, gilt in imitation of twenty- 
franc pieces. (Similar in general appearance to sovereigns.--ED.) It is well as a 
measure of precaution to use imitation coins, for in a mixed audience genuine gold 
coins might possibly go astray in the hands of some of the spectators. You shake the 
coins, making them jump about a little, so as to indicate by the "chink" what it is you 
have on the tray, and you say— 

"The trick which I am about to perform, gentlemen, will give you an idea of my 
profound respect for the property of others, or, in other words, of my scrupulous 
honesty, for you will be able to judge, from the facility with which I shall make these 
coins travel from place to place, of the ease with which I could take out of your 
pockets, unknown to you, all the money you may have placed there. 

"I fancy, however, that the trick in that form might possibly not be universally 
agreeable, and it is my desire to execute it in a manner which shall be equally 
satisfactory to you all. 

"I have here on this tray a number of twenty-franc pieces. Which of you will give me 
permission to pass them all into his pocket? If any one is so disposed, he will be good 
enough to give me an intimation to that effect by holding up his hand." 

This proposition, which is made merely in jest, invariably meets a general acceptance. 
It is by no means unusual to see nearly as many hands raised as there are spectators 
present. 

"Oho!" you continue, "my proposition seems to be rather tempting, for I see there are 
plenty of volunteers. Decidedly, the poet must have made a mistake, and money is not 








a delusion. 


(Supposing that, by an exceptional chance, nobody holds up his hand, you may still 
make the same remark, speaking a la cantonade. To speak a la cantonade, in 
conjuror's parlance, is to make an observation intended for the audience generally, but 
ostensibly addressed to one or more imaginary spectators.*) 


*Parler a la cantonade, a phrase which has no English equivalent, is derived from the 
French stage. It is used by actors to denote the addressing of an observation to some 
person who is supposed to be at the "wing," or elsewhere on the stage, but out of sight 
of the audience.--ED. 

"But, gentlemen, allow me to say that, wizard as I am, or as I profess to be, I really 
can't make these coins pass at the same time into the pocket of everybody who asks. 

As I have no partiality in favour of any one, or rather, as I have a partiality for each 
one of my spectators, I shall be obliged, in order to get myself out of the difficulty, to 
change the form of the trick. I shall make it, by the way, still more effective, for the 
marvel shall be performed openly, so that every one may have the opportunity of 
seeing a number of these coins pass from my hand right into the very hand of one of 
the company." 

Then addressing yourself to a person whose countenance indicates an easy and 
accommodating disposition, "Will you have the kindness, sir," you say, "to take a 
handful of these coins?" 

This having been done, you pour the rest of the coins on your table. 

"I see," you observe, "by the small quantity I have left—pray don't imagine, sir, that I 
make the remark in any reproachful sense—that what you have taken may fairly be 
regarded as a good handful. Let us see, by the way, how many you have. Will you 
have the kindness to count those coins one by one on this salver, aloud, so that all may 
participate in the experiment?" 

So saying, you draw near to the spectator, and present the salver, holding it with the 
thumb and forefinger of the right hand. 

It should here be mentioned that underneath this salver are hidden nine coins, which 
you have in your hand. These coins are the more easily concealed from sight, 
inasmuch as the three last fingers, which hold them, are covered by the tray. If you 
make use of a glass dish by way of salver, it should be "cut," and of a tolerably 
complex pattern, so as not to give too clear a view of the hand which holds it. 




As your volunteer assistant counts the coins one by one, you repeat after him the 
numbers as he names them, so that there may be no mistake, and when he has finished, 
having reached, let us suppose, the number twenty— 

"Very good," you say; "now be kind enough to take these twenty pieces in one of your 
hands." Suiting the action to the word, you pour the twenty coins into your own right 
hand, where they mingle with the nine which you had already concealed there, and you 
place the whole in the hand of the spectator. Nine coins added to twenty make no 
perceptible difference. You have, therefore, nothing to fear on this score; but by way 
of precaution, in order to give the spectator no opportunity to count over again, you 
request him to hold with his disengaged hand the tray, which you hand to him for that 
purpose; you also recommend him to hold his right hand high up, in order that all 
present may be able to see the effect of the trick. Then, moving away from him, you 
take from your table a handful of the coins, and count, aloud, ten of them into your left 
hand, replacing the remainder on the table. 

"I have here," you remark, "ten gold coins. Will you allow me to pass them from 
where I stand into your hand along with the others?" 

The spectator invariably answers in the affirmative, and you proceed:- 

"I beg your pardon, sir, but it has slipped my memory: how many coins have you in 
your hand?" 

"Twenty!" the spectator answers. 

"Twenty," you repeat, "and ten which I am going to send you—how many will that 
make?" 

"Thirty!" 

"Bareme himself * could not have done the sum more correctly. You must excuse this 
minuteness, sir, for it is absolutely necessary for the demonstration of the astounding 
fact which you are about to witness. Move the hand which holds the twenty coins a 
little nearer to me, please. Very good. You are not nervous, are you, sir? I fancied I 
saw your hand shake a little. No? Then I must have been mistaken. I must warn you, 
by the way, that you will feel a slight electric shock, but you need not be at all alarmed 
about it, it wont be painful." 


*The French "Cocker. "—ED. 




Here you take the ten coins between the thumb and first finger of the left hand, which 
you hold pretty high up; then you make believe to take them in the right hand by the 
tourniquet , while they really fall into the hollow of the left hand. This latter sinks 
gently down, half-closed, by the side of the thigh, while the right hand is elevated and 
held puffed out, as though it contained the coins. 

"Will you be kind enough, sir, to move your hand just a little bit nearer, so as to lessen 
the distance between us?" 

So saying, you yourself move your right hand forward, as though to indicate to the 
spectator what it is you want him to do. This temps * attracting the attention of the 
spectators, allows the left hand, which has drawn back a little, to place the coins in the 
pochette ; the necessary movement being covered by the coat-tail. As soon as the left 
hand is empty, it is brought forward and shown open, though without apparent design. 


*A temps is an act designed to afford a pretext for some necessary sleight-of-hand 
movement. 

"Very good indeed! That will do nicely!" you say to the spectators. "Now then!" You 
place yourself in position as though to throw the coins, and say "Pass! Did you feel the 
shock, sir?" 

Whatever be the answer of the spectator, you add, "I was certain you would, you could 
not do otherwise. That shows that the coins have reached their destination. Will you 
kindly verify the fact for yourself by counting them upon the tray?" 

While this is being done, you secretly take one coin from the table, and, keeping it 
concealed in your right hand, draw near to the spectator just as he has all but finished 
counting. 

It will be readily understood that only twenty-nine coins are found, inasmuch as you 
only added nine. You make believe to be disconcerted. 

"It is very surprising, you say. "Are you quite sure, sir, that you have made no 
mistake?" On receiving an answer in the affirmative, you add, "Perhaps the coin fell in 
its passage. I beg your pardon, madam," you continue, addressing some lady seated 
near the spectator, and taking up her handkerchief or fan, which you shake over the 
tray, "I wonder whether perchance the coin strayed in this direction." 


So saying, you release the coin, which appears to come from the handkerchief, and 








falls upon the other coins. This little interlude always causes considerable amusement. 
In the absence of a fan or handkerchief, you may take the hat of a make spectator, and 
produce the coin from thence.* 


*It has a very good effect to apparently try one hat or handkerchief and fail to find the 
coin therein, then to try a second, and produce it from thence.-ED 

It very often happens that the person who undertakes the duty of counting the coins, 
instead of finding one piece short (as should naturally be the case from the 
arrangement of the trick), either by mistake, or from a good-natured disinclination to 
place you in a difficulty, reports that the number is exactly as you have stated that it 
would be. 

So far from being prejudicial to the effect of the trick, this mistake may be made 
considerably to enhance it. 

"You have found just thirty, sir," you say, "neither more nor less. It could not be 
otherwise. Well, I will now show you a yet more surprising effect; be kind enough to 
hold those thirty coins as tightly as possible. Now, even at this distance, I will take one 
of those coins from your hand, and make it pass again from hence into that lady's 
handkerchief. Will you allow me, madam? Here it is, you see." 

This last effect is a mere matter of course. You have, still hidden in the right hand, the 
single coin, for which you have had no use, owing to the supposed correctness of the 
total. You make believe to withdraw this coin, and to call it into your left hand, then to 
pass it (still all being make-believe) towards the handkerchief in question; and in 
picking up the handkerchief with the right hand, you introduce the coin therein in order 
to let it fall on the tray. The coins are counted over for the second time, and as a matter 
of course are found to be one short. 
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V. 

MAGIC FILTRATION OF FIVE-FRANC 

PIECES 


Two Five-Franc pieces, each wrapped in a Handkerchief are entrusted to two 
Spectators, placed at a distance one from the other. The Performer, withdrawing one 
of the Coins through the Substance of the Handkerchief, sends it to join the other Coin, 
without going near the Handkerchief which contains it. 


This is a very pretty trick. It is by no means difficult to perform, and it is very 

striking in effect. It has but one drawback, that of being rather awkward to explain 
with reference to a certain special sleight which is, to a certain extent, the key to the 
trick. 

We will endeavour, however, to render our explanation as lucid as possible, and the 
intelligence of the reader must do the rest. 

1. Borrow a couple of rather large handkerchiefs (silk for preference), and two 
five-franc pieces, which you place before you on a small table. (If you cannot 
procure the loan of these articles, there is no objection to using some of your 
own.) 

2. Take one of the two coins, hold it upright between the tips of the fingers of the 
left hand, and cover it with one of the handkerchiefs in such manner that the 
four corners hang down equally all round. 

"I place this coin," you remark, "in the middle of the handkerchief. To prove to you 
that the coin is really there, I will show it you once more." 

Attention, reader, for here comes in the special sleight I have mentioned, and which I 
will proceed to explain. 








1. In order to show the coin, turn over 
the right-hand palm upwards, and clip 
the coin through the handkerchief: 
between the first finger and thumb. (See 
Fig 13.) 

2. The fingers of the left hand let go of 
the coin, and are lowered, beneath the 
handkerchief, about a couple of inches. 

3. The right hand, still holding the 
coin, turns over from right to left, 
rolling the handkerchief over the 
second finger, and so again presents the 
coin to the left hand; while this latter 
seizes it through the handkerchief at the 
point where, in the figure, the outline of 


4. As soon as you have got hold of the coin, withdraw the middle finger of the 
right hand from the fold in which it is now wrapped, and lifting, with the same 
hand, one of the corners of the handkerchief, show that the coin is really 
therein. 

To do this neatly some little dexterity is 
required, for the coin is really outside the 
handkerchief, as shown in Fig. 14. 

5. The left hand still holding the coin, turn it 
over, so as to let fall all the corners of the 
handkerchief. 

If you have strictly followed the above 
directions, the coin, instead of being in the 
middle of the handkerchief, is on one side 
of it, hidden by a fold, as already 
described. 

6. This fold is on the side towards yourself, 
and cannot be seen by the spectators. But nevertheless, in order to conceal it 
still more effectually, twist it a little, and ask some one to hold the 
handkerchief, thus arranged, with the tips of his fingers. 























Before beginning to deal with the second handkerchief, take secretly from your 
pochette a five-franc piece of your own, and hold it palmed in your right hand. 


1. With this same hand take the second five-franc piece, which has remained on 
the table, and place it under the second handkerchief. 

2. Under cover of the handkerchief, add to it the palmed coin. 

3. With the left hand take hold of the two coins together through the handkerchief, 
and let the handkerchief hang down around them. 

4. Next, grasping the lower part of the handkerchief with the right hand, let fall 
one of the pieces held by the left hand. This piece is kept from falling out of the 
handkerchief by the right hand. 

5. Ask some one to be good enough to hold the handkerchief in a horizontal 
position, taking hold of it in the same manner as you yourself hold it. The 
person who does so can feel plainly enough, through the handkerchief, the coin 
held in the left hand, but does not suspect the presence of that which rests 
loosely near the right hand. 

Stepping up to the person who holds the first handkerchief, you ask, "Now, sir, do you 
believe that it is possible for me to take out the coin which you have so carefully 
wrapped up in that handkerchief, and to send it, even from this distance, to join the 
other coin which that lady is holding? Well, at any rate, I intend to make the attempt." 

Take hold of the coin through the handkerchief (which you ask the spectator to hold a 
little lower for that purpose), and in order to produce it you have only to disengage it 
from the fold in which it was wrapped. 

"Here is the coin," you remark, producing it. "I shall now perform my other 
undertaking, by making it pass from here into the handkerchief of which that lady 
holds possession. To facilitate that object I must ask you, madam, to be kind enough to 
follow the directions I am about to give you—namely, at the moment when I despatch 
this coin towards you, be kind enough to let go of the piece which you hold with the 
left hand, while you still grasp the handkerchief firmly with the right hand, at the spot 
at which you are now holding it. 

"You quite understand? Then let us try the experiment." 

You make believe to place the coin in the left hand, really palming it ; then opening the 





left hand with a movement in the direction of the handkerchief you say, " Pass /" 

The lady, following the directions you have given her, lets go of the coin in the left 
hand, and, as a natural consequence, the handkerchief, falling over, causes the two 
coins to come together, and to announce, by the chink of their contact, that the one 
which you have made believe to pass thither has reached its destination. 

This trick, I may once more remark, produces an astonishing effect. 
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VI. 

THE INTELLIGENT COIN 


This is a trick which, ever since the latter part of the last century, has enjoyed a large 

share of public favour. There are few prestidigitateurs who have not, at some time or 
other, included it in their performances. I do not think I could fairly pass it over. I 
shall, however, describe it as briefly as possible, inasmuch as it must be already known 
to the majority of my readers. 

You offer for examination by the company a glass goblet with a foot, which you are 
about to employ for the purpose of the experiment. 

The inspection having been made, you place the glass on a book, which is in turn 
placed on a table. The introduction of the book beneath is, as you inform the company, 
to preclude all possible supposition of any connection between the glass and the table. 

You borrow a five-franc piece, have it marked, and drop it into the glass. 

At the command of the magician the coin begins to dance, keeping time to the music, 
and answers Yes or No to any questions which may be put to it. To indicate "Yes" the 
coin jumps once in the glass, for "No" it remains motionless.* 


*The more general plan, at the present day, is to make the coin jump three times for 
Yes and twice for No, giving successive single jumps to indicate numbers.-ED. 

Explanation.— The coin is fixed, by the aid of a little virgin wax, to the end of a black 
silk thread. A confederate, placed either behind a screen, in an adjoining room, or 
behind the scenes in a theatre, pulls the thread and makes the piece dance and "talk," 
according to the requirements of the trick. 

To prevent the assistant upsetting the glass when he pulls the thread, this latter is 
passed through a little loop made of an ordinary pin, and stuck into the edge of the 
cover of the book. 









The performer comes forward, holding in his hand the book, to which is attached the 
silk thread, the other end remaining behind the scenes. The wax should be stuck upon 
the cover of the book in such a way as to be readily got hold of. 

Before dropping the coin into the glass, you press against it the wax, to which is 
attached the end of the silk thread. This done, the success of the trick rests with the 
confederate. 

The trick concluded, you remove the wax with the finger-nail, and return the coin to 
the owner. 

I have used the term "confederate," as likely to be more readily understood by some of 
my readers, but in conjuring parlance the word " servant " or "assistant" is the more 
proper term. A confederate is an officious spectator, who lends to the conjuror some 
article which the latter has beforehand handed to him for that purpose.* The servant is 
a concealed assistant who does some act or acts to facilitate the execution of the tricks 
exhibited by the conjuror. We shall have occasion to make further reference in the 
following pages to this servant. 


*An article thus placed in the hands of a friendly spectator for the purpose of being 
offered as above described, is technically said to be "'planted." The artifice in question 
is, however, very sparingly used by first-class performers.-ED. 

The coin is sometimes made to dance by means of a glass through the foot of which a 
vertical hole has been drilled. A little steel rod, made to rise through the surface of the 
table by means of a string pulled by the assistant, passes through the foot of the glass 
and lifts the coin. 

The results which may be procured from such an arrangement may be readily 
imagined; the coin having, after its own fashion, the faculty of speech, appears to be 
animated by some mysterious power, producing effects and displaying intelligence of 
which the performer appears to be only the interpreter. The rapping-tables of the 
spiritualists exhibit a close analogy with this trick. You may make the piece declare, 
for example, what card a person has secretly chosen, the number of coins contained in 
a purse, the time indicated by a watch, &c. The performer by forcing a given card, or 
by the principles of the second-sight trick (to be described hereafter*), indicates to the 
assistant the number of raps which the coin must give. 


'-‘-The undertaking here implied was never performed by the author; but the principle of 
the trick in question will be found admirably explained in La Seconde Vue Devoilee, 





by F. A. Gandon, Paris, 1849.--ED. 


It was formerly the fashion with conjurors to execute, by means of the coin, a practical 
joke of very doubtful taste—viz., they asked the coin to point out the most amorously- 
disposed person in the company, and took care to make it indicate someone more or 
less disfigured in face or person; they even sometimes went so far as to make the coin 
say how many times the gentleman in question had inspired a tender passion. In our 
own day performers no longer venture on such familiarities with the public. 
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VII. 

THE TWO HATS 


Two Five-Franc pieces having been placed in a Hat, to make them pass Invisibly into 

another. 

1. Borrow two hats and two five-franc pieces. 

2. Place the hats on the table, about three inches apart, and have the two coins 
marked. 

3. As soon as the coins have been marked, take them in the right hand, and 
making believe to place them in the left hand, palm them . 

4. With the same hand in which the coins are hidden, take up the right-hand hat, 
holding it in such a way that the coins may rest against the lining (see Fig. 12), 
and, turning it upside down, show that there is nothing therein. 

5. The left hand has remained closed as though it held the two coins; place it 
above, and just a little within, the left-hand hat. Then, suiting the action to the 
word, as you say, "I place these two coins in this hat" (that on the left), open the 
left hand, which you forthwith hold up to show that it is empty. 

At the very same moment that you open the hand, you let fall into the other hat 
the two coins held by the right hand against its inner surface. 

These two simultaneous movements confirm the illusory effect of the sound, 
and it is impossible, at the distance at which he is placed, that the spectator can 
imagine but that the coins really fell into the left-hand hat. 

The rest of the trick is mere matter of course. You announce that you are about to 
cause the two coins to leave the left-hand hat and pass into that on the right. You place 
the two hats at a distance one from the other, and bring the supposed powers of the 
wand into play, or pronounce some cabalistic formula, and the trick is done. 
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VIII. 

THE GOLDEN COIN IN A DINNER-ROLL 

To find a Golden Coin in an unprepared Dinner-Roll fresh from the Baker's. 

W e will suppose that the performer is a guest at some gathering of friends, upon 
whom he desires to play a mild practical joke. 

As soon as you are seated at table, and have unfolded your table-napkin—a moment 
when the general attention is readily attracted—you take your dinner-roll, and 
pretending to feel its weight, say— 

"It's very curious, this roll seems to me a good deal heavier than it ought to be." 

You turn it about in all directions, thereby indirectly enabling all to see that there is no 
opening in it. 

"Let us see! perhaps it has something in it intended for me." You break it open, and 
find, imbedded in the middle, a twenty-franc piece. 

"Allow me, sir," you remark to the master of the house, "to compliment you on your 
very ingenious method of sending me this little card of invitation to your dinner. I am 
really excessively obliged to you," &c., &c. 

The mode of executing this trick is as follows:- 

While you turn the roll over and over to exhibit it, you have a gold coin in your right 
hand, and when you prepare to break it open, you slide the coin to the tips of the 
fingers, when it will be hidden under the roll. 

The roll being held by the two ends, you first bend it in such manner as to raise the two 
ends, and depress the middle. This movement produces, underneath and in the middle 
of the roll, a yawning opening into which you secretly introduce the coin, pushing it in 
with the fingers. It will readily be understood that on turning the roll over and breaking 
it completely asunder, the coin which you have introduced as above is discovered. 








You may, if you please, though it is a little more difficult, introduce into the roll a five- 
franc piece (silver) instead of a twenty-franc piece. 

It was formerly the fashion with conjurors, before giving their public performances in 
a town, to exhibit some minor tricks of a comic character in shops, &c., to stimulate 
the popular curiosity. The trick which I have just described was very often so 
employed by them at a baker's or pastrycook's. After having found the coin in a loaf or 
cake, they pretended to pocket it, but really kept it in the hand, and were able, in this 
manner, with the same coin, to find in cakes as many twenty-franc pieces as they 
pleased. 

It would be impossible to describe here all the tricks which have been performed with 
coins. I have selected some of the best, which will serve as specimens whereby lovers 
of the art may arrange others at their pleasure, making use of the principles laid down 
at the outset of this chapter. 

By way of wind-up to my description of coin tricks, I may add, with reference to this 
subject, a few minor matters which are only worthy of a cursory enumeration. 

I have seen coins made of wax, silvered over, which were placed in a hot glass. These 
coins, which had all the appearance of genuine money, melted and disappeared, 
passing through a hole drilled in the stem of the glass. 

There are also coins made of silvered chocolate, which the performer exchanges for 
genuine coins, and swallows bodily. 

I have also seen copper and silver coins (of like diameter), such as a five-centime and a 
two-franc piece, filed down to half their thickness, and soldered the one to the other. 
The value of the coin appeared to be changed according as the one side or the other 
was uppermost. 

I have myself arranged a five-franc piece to contain a twenty-franc piece. The latter 
coin was brought out through an opening made in the exergue of the five-franc piece. 

There is also the coin which rolls along the edge of a sword or of a thin flat rule. 
Behind the coin is fastened, by means of wax, a little pulley, the groove of which 
corresponds in form with the edge of the sword. The trick explains itself. 

We do not, however, here completely abandon the subject of coin tricks; we shall 
revert to them again when we come to describe stage tricks, in connection with which 
they will form a very interesting chapter.* 



*/ As already remarked, this intention of the author was, unhappily, never carried out.- 
-ED. 
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CARD TRICKS 

VARIOUS SLEIGHTS EMPLOYED IN THE 
EXECUTION OF CARD TRICKS 


INTRODUCTION 
GENERAL SLEIGHTS 

To make the Pass 

False Shuffles 

The French Shuffle 

The Italian Shuffle 

The Partial Shuffle 
The Classifying Shuffle 

The "Fan" Shuffle 
To Force a Card 

To Change a Card-Modern Method 

Old Method 
To Palm a Card 
Second Method 

Third Method 
To Replace a Palmed Card 

To get Sight of a Card 


SPECIAL SLEIGHTS: 

The Card thought of 

The Pass, Reversed 

To Slide Back a Card 
The Wide or Long Card 

The Bridge 
Marked Cards 

Cards Arranged in a Given Order 

To Change one Pack for another 

ORNAMENTAL SLEIGHTS: 

To make the Pass with One Hand 

Old Method 

New Method 

With the Tips of the Fingers 
To Change a Card with One Hand 

To Ruffle the Cards 

To Throw the Cards 

To Spring the Cards from Hand to Hand 

To Pick up the Cards 

To Turn over the Cards 


TRICKS WITH CARDS 
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CHAPTER II. 
CARD TRICKS* 


*Probably the most skilful living card-conjuror is a foreign professor named Charlier. 
M. Charlier does not appear in public, and is consequently little known outside of 
conjuring circles. He may, however, claim to be without a rival in this particular 
branch of the art, being in fact the inventor of certain special methods, which produce 
most marvellous results. Having myself studied card-conjuring under his tuition, I can 
personally testify to his extraordinary ability, which may he further estimated by the 
fact that he claims to have numbered the great Robert-Houdin himself among his 
pupils. He is somewhat migratory; but may be heard of by application to Professor 
Hellis, 13, Silver Street, Kensington, W., or the principal magical depots-ED. 

Of all the marvels produced by sleight-of-hand, card tricks are, beyond question, the 
most amusing, and the most generally appreciated. 

They have the advantage of requiring, for the most part, no preparation, and of being 
performable, so to speak, extempore. 

A pack of cards is to be found everywhere, and with this sole piece of apparatus, and a 
fair amount of dexterity, you may afford much amusement. 

The surprising effects produced by this means will be the subject of the present 
chapter. 

Card tricks may be divided into two very distinct classes—namely, tricks dependent on 
mathematical combinations, and tricks of dexterity. 

Card tricks dependent on some mathematical principle, surprising though they may be, 
have the disadvantage of being very generally known; for two reasons—first, that they 
are described in many books, and secondly, that they are extremely easy to perform. 
The genuine conjuror must therefore eschew them, if he wishes to spare himself the 
annoyances of seeing his tricks explained, and even performed, by persons of the 
smallest possible pretensions to a knowledge of the magic art. 







Tricks of dexterity, on the other hand, offer the performer sundry great advantages, 
among which I may specially mention the following 

1. They are known but to comparatively few persons, and those persons experts in 
the art. 

2. They are susceptible of unlimited variation. 

3. The many resources which they afford give the performer a ready way of 
escape from any difficulty, whether arising from a slip on his own part, or 
intentionally caused; by some spectator. 

I shall discuss in the present chapter this last class of tricks only, referring the reader 
for the others to such books as specially treat of them. 

All card tricks may be appropriately exhibited in a drawing-room, but there are many 
of them which cannot be effectively presented on the stage; in a public hall many of 
the spectators are necessarily too remote to distinguish the identity of the cards 
exhibited to them, and cannot in consequence take any part in the illusion. The 
conjuror must choose for himself among these tricks such as are likely to be effective, 
having regard to the extent of the building in which he performs. 

N.B.-It is absolutely essential, in order to thoroughly understand the explanations 
which I am about to give, both as to the methods of sleight-of-hand, and the set tricks 
in which they are employed, to follow them with the pack of cards in hand. Unless this 
is done, persons who have not had much personal experience in these manipulations 
would be extremely likely to get confused by the many minute details of execution, 
and to lose heart even before they have fairly made a beginning. 
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VARIOUS SLEIGHTS EMPLOYED IN THE 
EXECUTION OF CARD TRICKS 


These sleights are of three kinds, namely 

1. Sleights of general use. 

2. Special sleights. 

3. Ornamental sleights. 

1. Sleights of general use are such as are employed in all card tricks in the 
performance of which dexterity is required. 

2. Special Sleights will be understood as meaning such as are only employed in 
certain special tricks 

3. Ornamental Sleighs, or Flourishes, are such as are only intended to display the 
personal dexterity of the operator. 
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SECTION L 

TO MAKE THE PASS 


The "pass" is the most important of the various artifices employed in the performance of card tricks. The 
student should, therefore, seek to acquire this sleight before proceeding to any other. 

At the outset the task may appear difficult, but with steady perseverance the novice will soon find that he 
begins to improve. An hour a day for a fortnight should be long enough to attain fair dexterity in the 
needful movement. But whether this be found the case or not, it is useless to attempt to shirk the 
necessary labour, for without the pass card-conjuring is simply impossible. 

The pass is performed as follows : 

1. Preparation .-Hold the pack of cards (face downwards) in the left hand, and divide it by means of 
the little finger into two pretty nearly equal portions, as in Fig. 15. 



2. Cover the pack with the right hand, and grip the ends of the lower packet between the thumb and 
middle finger of the same hand, as in Fig. 16. 

3. The Pass.-With the aid of the little finger and middle finger of the left hand, draw away the upper 
packet and make it "pass" lightly and noiselessly under the lower packet. 


The movement last above described may be analysed as follows:- 











At the moment when the fingers of the left hand draw away the upper 
packet, those of the right hand, pushing the lower packet into the 
"fork" of the thumb, cause it to make a hinge-like movement on that 
point, which movement facilitates the passage of the upper packet 
below the other. 


By removing the right hand, which serves, in practice, to mask the 
operation (see Fig. 17), the reader will be enabled to see the position 
which the cards should occupy at the moment when the two packets 
change places, and will understand the manner in which the packet, 
which was originally undermost, passes above the other. 

These different movements, though described separately for the 
purpose of our explanation, should be executed with such rapidity that they, in effect, form but one only. 
Steady practice will enable the student to perform the whole in less than a second of time. 

By way of giving an example of the utility of the 
pass, I will suppose that after having had a card 
drawn and replaced in the pack, you desire to 
find it again with ease. You will proceed as 
follows:- 

As soon as the card has been taken from the 
pack, separate the cards into two packets, which 
you hold at a very minute distance, the one 
above the other. (See Fig. 18.) 

Have the card replaced on the packet in the left hand, and cover it instantly with the packet in the right 
hand.* But, in so doing, you take care to secretly introduce the little finger beneath the upper packet, 
thereby dividing the pack, though imperceptibly to the spectators, into two portions, as shown in Fig. 15. 




*Unless it is absolutely necessary, as sometimes happens, to have the card replaced at a particular part 
of the pack, it is far more artistic merely to spread the cards fanwise, and allow the drawer to replace the 
chosen card wherever he pleases, immediately slipping the little finger of the left hand above it, and 
closing the "fan." I have seen Professor Charlier (referred to previously) driven to the verge of lunacy by 
artistic anger and disgust upon being invited by a pupil (who shall be nameless) to replace a drawn card 
between the upper and lower halves of the pack as above described.-ED. 

If you now make the pass, following the instructions already given, the chosen card will be found on the 
top of the pack. 

We shall see further on how, by means of a false shuffle, you may make believe to mix this card with the 
others, though in reality you never lose sight of it. 


N.B.— You should never make the pass immediately after having had the card replaced in the pack, but 











should wait to do so until the suspicions which are sure to suggest themselves at this particular moment 
have passed away; unless, indeed, you have arrived at such a pitch of perfection as to be able to make the 
pass in an absolutely invisible manner.* 


*77?/.s' is by no means so difficult as would at first sight be imagined. If covered by ever so slight a 
movement of the hands, either upwards, downwards, or horizontally, the pass should be absolutely 
invisible. The novice should, however, use small-sized cards (the ordinary English playing cards being 
inconveniently large, save in the hands of an adept), and limit the pack to the piquet number, thirty-two.— 
ED. 

Practice and observation will suggest little artifices which may be used to render the pass as little 
noticeable as possible; any further explanation I might give on the subject would only tend to complicate 
the instructions I have already given. Suffice it to say, that the movement of the pass, however deftly 
executed, should be masked by the back of the right hand, and merged, so to speak, in some gesture 
appropriate to the language used by the performer. 

The mode of making the pass with one hand only will be described further on . 
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SECTION II. 

FALSE SHUFFLES 


The false shuffle is an artifice designed to neutralise any suspicions which the 

spectators might conceive as to any special arrangement of the cards for the purpose 
of a given trick. 

There are five principal shuffles, each possessing its special utility. They are- 

1. The French Shuffle 

2. The Italian Shuffle 

3. The Partial Shuffle 

4. The Classifying Shuffle 

5. The "Fan" Shuffle 
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I. 

The French Shuffle 


W lien in the course of a trick we have brought a card to the top of the pack, and 

desire not to lose sight of it, we make use of the French shuffle. This is executed as 
follows— 

1. Having the pack in the left hand, first take in the right hand the card which you 
desire to keep in view. 

2. Pass successively on to this card four or five cards, then four or five more, and 
so on, until the whole pack is in the right hand; but after each time that you 
place one of the little packets on the pack, make believe to place also a packet 
underneath, producing the effect of so doing by rubbing the one heap upon the 
other. 

3. Take the pack once more in the left hand, and for the second time pass all the 
cards into the right hand by the same mode of shuffling, but this time without 
any make-believe, placing four or five cards above and then four or five cards 
below the first card, until the very end of the pack. When the shuffle is 
complete, the reserved card will be found to have returned to its original 
position at the top.* 


*That is, the card, which at the termination of the first stage of the shuffle was 
left at the bottom, is finally taken and laid on the top.--ED. 

It will be readily understood that this shuffle may be used to retain possession of 
several cards; all that is necessary is to gather the cards in question into a parcel 
together, and deal with this as with the single card. 
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II. 

The Italian Shuffle 


T his shuffle is one of the simplest and most easy to execute. 

You divide the pack into two parts, 
which you hold one in each hand, 
spread out in the form of a fan. Then 
you "weave" the cards of the two 
packets one between the other, thus 
really shuffling them; but you take care 
that the top card of the pack remains 
always in its original place. To secure 
this, all you have to do is to insert other 
cards always beneath and never above 
this card. 

Fig. 19 exhibits this manoeuvre in execution; the top card is the one reserved. 

The same plan we have just explained for the reservation of one card may, as in the 
preceding instance, be employed to retain several you have only to take care that the 
cards in question are not separated in the process of shuffling. 
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III. 

The Partial Shuffle 


W lien we have a considerable number of cards to retain. A dozen, for instance, it 

would be hazardous to the success of the trick to risk using either of the shuffles 
already described. We make use, in such case, of the partial shuffle, which is both 
natural in appearance, and certain in effect It is performed as follows 

You transfer the dozen cards to be retained (by means of the pass) to the bottom of the 
pack, taking care to keep the little finger between such parcel of cards and those above 
them. You then shuffle the twenty uppermost cards,* and when you reach the reserved 
packet, replace it, apparently by way of termination to the shuffle, on the top of the 
pack. 


*The author assumes throughout that the performer is using the piquet pack of thirty- 
two cards only.--ED. 
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IV. 

The Classifying Shuffle 


The effect of this sleight is to simulate a shuffle, while in reality actually arranging 
the cards in the particular order which may be necessary for the trick. 

Let us suppose, for example, that for the purpose of proving the danger of playing at 
cards with persons whose honesty is not a matter of absolute certainty, you wish to 
show how easy it is to cheat at ecarte it becomes necessary to have recourse to the 
classifying shuffle in order to arrange the cards, which may be done under the very 
eyes of the spectators, the process being as follows:- 

Glancing through the cards with apparent indifference, you pass to the bottom of the 
pack a sequence of six cards to a king, the king being undermost.* * 


-•'The original says: "dont le roi occupe le dessus, " but this is evidently, from what 
follows, a printer's error for dessous. -ED. 

This once achieved, nothing is easier than to so place these cards that they may fall to 
the share of the performer. 

To that end, under the pretence of shuffling, you pass in succession to the top of the 
pack— 


1. Four cards from the bottom (good). 

2. Three cards from the middle (bad). 

3. Two cards from the bottom (good). 

4. Two cards from the middle (bad).* 


*The following would be a neater method of effecting the same object:-Get the 
six cards on the top of the pack Take the upper half of the pack in the right 
hand and on it slide three cards from the other half Then take these three cards 
only in the right hand, and on them slide two of the six reserved cards, and on 
these two more indifferent cards. Lastly, replace the packet thus made on the 









top--ED. 


This done, you invite the adversary to cut, and you neutralise the effect of the cut by 
the method above indicated (the pass); you deal, and are found to have five winning 
trumps in your hand, and the king by way of "turn-up."* 

*It should be mentioned, for the benefit of those not acquainted with the game, that at 
ecarte five cards only are dealt to each of the two players, and such cards are not 
dealt one by one, as at whist or cribbage, but first two, then three (or vice versa) to 
each player.--ED. 

The classifying shuffle may also be executed in another manner. You desire, for 
example, to place a certain card at a given number from the top:- 

You divide the pack into two parts as in the Italian shuffle, and while intermixing the 
cards as described for that shuffle, you pass in succession upon the noted card as many 
cards as you desire. 
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V. 

The "Fan" Shuffle 


The "fan" is a very useful shuffle for the purpose of retaining the whole of the cards 
in the order in which they have been arranged. To execute this shuffle you must 
proceed as follows:- 

1. Spread the pack fanwise, and divide it into two parts, one of which you hold in 
each hand. 

2. With the aid of the fingers of the right hand, which you work backwards and 
forwards accordingly, pass the cards you hold in this hand under those held in 
the left hand. This movement produces (to the eye) the effect of intermingling 
the cards of the one packet with those of the other. 

The cards are not really shuffled at all by this process, but are in the condition which 
they would assume if the pack had been cut; it is necessary, therefore, to perform the 
operation a second time, in order to restore the two parcels to the positions which they 
originally occupied. 

In order to produce a complete illusion, it is well, in performing this shuffle, to hold 
the cards upright, the artifice employed being thereby more completely disguised. 

We may refer the reader, by way of illustration, to Fig. 19, with this difference, that in 
the present case the right-hand packet, instead of being intermingled with the other, 
passes beneath it. 

My reason for expatiating at such length upon the subject of false shuffles is, that each 
of those I have described possesses its special advantage, and that they are all 
indispensable in conjuring. There is, indeed, a very large number of these shuffles 
employed in the magic art. Every professor has at least one pet shuffle peculiar to 
himself. These "fancy" shuffles, however, being all based on the methods which I have 
above described, it is not necessary to go into further details respecting them. 
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SECTION III. 

TO FORCE A CARD 


A conjuror, offering the pack for a card to be drawn, must be able to cause the 

spectator, whether he will or no, to take such card as he (the performer) chooses. The 
doing this is called "forcing" a card. 

It must be owned that the operation is one of some little difficulty, and demands 
considerable address, both mental and manual but after a reasonable amount of 
practice in the manoeuvre in question, the performer may be quite confident of 
complete success. Indeed, were it otherwise, the conjuror would often find himself in a 
very awkward position; for there are a great number of tricks in which it is 
indispensable that he should compel the drawing of certain given cards. If any one of 
the persons with whom he has to do could at pleasure resist the influences which the 
performer brings to bear upon him, the trick would have failed. For the credit of the 
magic art this must never be. The magician must run no risk of forfeiting the prestige 
of his mystic power. 

I will now endeavour to describe this important sleight. I have already stated that the 
power of forcing a card demands a high degree of address, mental and physical. This 
will readily be understood when I remark that it is by no means enough to come 
forward and coolly present a particular card to a spectator in order to induce him to 
draw it; on the contrary, he must be so influenced that he may himself choose that 
particular card from the others, and may remain fully persuaded that he has simply 
followed his own free will and pleasure. 

The kind of skill herein displayed may be likened to that employed in a fencing bout- 
you read the eyes of your adversary, you instinctively divine first his hesitation, then 
his resolve, indeed, his every thought, and with a s ki lful movement make yourself 
master of his will. 

Let us, however, pass on to the practical demonstration of my theory. 

Preparation for Forcing a Given Card.-- 1. After having placed the card which you 
desire to have drawn on the top of the pack,* you bring it (by means of the pass) to the 
middle, taking care to keep the little finger between the two portions of the pack, as 







shown in Fig. 15. (It is understood that these preliminary preparations must be made 
out of sight of the spectators, unless, indeed, the performer is expert enough to make 
them openly without detection.) 


*Some performers force from the bottom of the pack. The mode above described is, 
however, preferable for many reasons.-ED. 

The cards being thus arranged, before even spreading them out, step up to one of the 
spectators and say, as unconcernedly as possible— 

"Will you have the kindness, sir, to take a card from this pack?" 

(N.B.-It is well to say take, and not choose, though the latter word is frequently used. 
The word choose implies a liberty of action which it is better not to suggest too 
strongly.) 

The spectator prepares to comply; he 
fixes his eyes on the cards, and seeing 
them scarcely spread, he puts forward 
a hesitating hand and then pauses, as 
though to beg you to make the matter 
easier to him. Matters having reached 
this stage, spread the cards a little 
fanwise, leaving the card you desire to 
force a shade more exposed than the 
rest, as in Fig. 20. 

The slight additional surface thus 
shown will infallibly catch the eye of the spectator, and there is little doubt but that his 
thoughts will follow the direction of his eyes. It would, however, be a great mistake to 
put forward this card at once, and the so doing would very probably excite suspicion; 
accordingly, when the spectator moves his hand towards the pack, you should first 
pass rapidly in front of his fingers a dozen cards or so, as though offering them to him, 
and at the very moment when his finger and thumb advance for the purpose of taking 
some card or other, you so arrange that the forced card shall be precisely in position to 
be caught hold of. And then, in order to avoid any possible change of intention, the 
moment his fingers grip the card, you gently draw the pack away towards your own 
body. 

To Force a Card with one Hand. -Skilful performers sometimes force a card with one 
hand only. To effect this, they offer the pack spread in the form of a fan, with the cards 







equidistant and pretty close together, but leaving the card which they wish drawn a 
little more exposed than the rest. The spectator is almost invariably influenced by this 
additional space. Both III this case and in the former all the cards of the pack should be 
held tightly, except the one to be forced. The spectator, not suspecting any special 
design on the part of the performer, and feeling a resistance, acquiesces, and takes the 
forced card, which he draws away more easily. 

To Force a Card, the Performer not even Holding the Pack .--The influence of greater 
space in causing the choice to fall on the exposed card is so great, that if you spread 
the pack on a table with the cards equidistant, leaving, however, the card to be forced a 
shade more exposed than the others, and ask a spectator to take a card, he will 
inevitably take that particular one, which will have more especially caught his eye. 

N.B.-In forcing a card, never address yourself to nervous persons, or to those whose 
youth tends to make them uncertain in their choice. If you offer the pack, for instance, 
to a young girl, and ask her to take a card, she blushes, hesitates, gets nervous, puts 
forward an uncertain hand, tries to take the top card, or sometimes the bottom one, and 
when, spreading out the pack, you bring the card to be forced right in front of her 
fingers, she is afraid to take it for fear of putting you in a difficulty, and very often 
stops short altogether without having made a choice at all. In such a case even ill-will 
is really a smaller evil than good-will. 

But if the worst comes to the worst, and you have not succeeded in forcing the desired 
card, has the trick failed? By no means. The adept in sleight-of-hand is fully armed 
against such a partial breakdown. Let us suppose, for instance, that the spectator has 
taken some other card than that which you desired. You have the card replaced in the 
middle of the pack, make the pass to bring it to the top, and "get sight" of it, as 
described previously. Then, in a half-serious, half-joking manner, you say:- 

"Now see, madam, how conscientious I am. I think it only fair to tell you that when 
you put your card back in the pack, you did not conceal it carefully enough, and I saw 
what it was. It was the of "(you name the card). "Now I need not have told you this; 
but my conscience makes it a point of honour to do so. I scorn to take advantage of an 
accident." So saying, you again endeavour to force the card originally intended, either 
on the same or some other person. 

This little incident, so far from being prejudicial to the trick, is generally found to 
heighten its effect. It is of course understood, in the case supposed, that the performer 
has strictly complied with Rule No. 5 , which impresses on you never to inform the 
spectator beforehand what trick you are about to perform. 
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SECTION IV. 

TO CHANGE A CARD 
I. Modern Method 


1 know of nothing more surprising than the effect of a card neatly ''changed." 

The performer holds, with the very tips of his fingers, a card which he freely exhibits, yet in the very 
same instant this card is found changed to another. 

The mode of performing this delicate operation is as follows 

1. Take between the thumb and first finger of the right hand a card, which you show to the 
spectators, and which we will call No. 2, indicated in the figures (Figs. 21, 22) by two dots. 



2. Hold, meanwhile, the rest of the pack in the left hand, taking care to allow the card which is 
to be changed for that which is in the right hand, to project a little. This latter card we will 
call No. 1 (indicated in the same figures by one dot). 

3. In the course of your "patter" gently bring the right hand near to the left, and place card No. 2 
on No. 1, as in Fig. 21. 

4. Quickly seize both cards at once between the thumb and forefinger of the right hand, and 
make them slide in opposite directions the one upon the other— i.e., so as to push No. 1 on to 
the top of the pack, while you at the same time draw away No. 2, as in Fig. 22. 












5. The right hand, leaving card No. 1 on the top of the pack, carries away No. 1, and with it 
moves away from the pack. 

These movements, which I have been obliged for the sake of clearness to analyse into their 
component elements, should be executed simultaneously, and with the swiftness of a flash of 
lightning. 

Skilful performers, at the moment when the change has been made, instead of drawing the right hand 
back again from the pack, move away the left hand from the right, which completely disguises the 
operation. 

The "change," well executed, is imperceptible, even to the most watchful eyes. In a words, it is made 
invisibly. 
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TO CHANGE A CARD 
II. Second Method of Changing a Card (Old 

Method) 

This method is much less subtle than the preceding, but, on the other hand, it is very 

much easier, which is probably the reason that it is adopted by a good many 
performers. 

The necessary movement for this change is somewhat complicated, and requires to be 
covered by a certain amount of gesture. It is as well, in any case, to have practiced this 
method, which may be used with advantage under certain circumstances, as, for 
example, where we desire to change several cards for one; an exchange which cannot 
be effected by the preceding method. 

It is performed as follows 

1. Take in the right hand, between the first and second fingers, the card which you 
desire to change, and which we will call No. 1. 

2. Holding the pack in the left hand between the thumb and forefinger, and 
keeping the other three fingers of that hand extended, leave between the first 
and middle fingers an opening forming, so to speak, a forceps ready to lay hold 
of the card, as in Fig 23. 

















It will be observed in the diagram that the card to be substituted, which is on 
the top of the pack, and which we will call No. 2, is pushed a little forward 
towards the right hand. 

3. In the course of some gesture arising out of the observations you are making, 
lightly seize card No. 2 with the thumb and forefinger of the right hand, and 
simultaneously place No. 1 beneath the pack, between the first and second 
fingers of the left hand. 

This transposition made, the cards will be in the position shown in Fig. 24. But 
without the smallest interval, card No. 1, in order not to be noticeable, must be 
drawn beneath the other cards and be merged in the pack, as in Fig. 23. 




I have already remarked that, by means of this form of the change, t is possible 
to change several cards for one. This is a very simple matter. The cards to be 
changed, being collected between the fingers of the right hand, are exchanged 
for the single one, precisely as above described. 
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SECTION V. 

TO PALM A CARD 
I. First Method 



In order to palm a card, you first hold, in the 
left hand, the card to be palmed, placed 
diagonally upon the others, and projecting a 
little towards the right as in Fig. 25. 

The right hand is laid upon the card and carries 
it off, gripping it between the extremities of the 
four fingers and the thenar, or ball of the 
thumb—the performer assisting the fixing of the 
card in the right spot by pressing it into the 
palm with the middle finger of the left hand. 

Being so held, the card is necessarily a little curved, as in Fig. 26. 


The hand thus holding a card cannot be expected to appear 
graceful or natural it is well, therefore, when the 
circumstances permit, to disguise its rigidity by grasping 
the wand or any other article which compels you to close 
the hand. You may even, after having palmed the card, 
offer the pack with the same hand to a spectator and 
request him to shuffle. The expedient is a bold one, but is 
well adapted to lull suspicion. 

It will be readily understood that several cards at once may 
be palmed in the same manner. 


The reader may perhaps be somewhat astonished to find 
that it is possible to hold even a considerable number of 
cards concealed in the hand without their presence being at 
all noticeable; but he will be still more surprised when he 

is told that an adept in sleight-of-hand can, with the same hand in which the cards are 









hidden, cut the pack or offer it to be cut, hold a candlestick, and in the course of 
conversation, gesticulate with perfect freedom. 
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TO PALM A CARD 
II. Second Method 



This method has an advantage over that last described, in the 

fact that the hand which palms the card need not be contracted, 
and that the stiffness of the hand can be more easily disguised, 
either by ordinary gesture, or by dropping the right arm 
naturally by the side of the body.* It may be described as 
follows:- 

1. The cards being in the position indicated by Fig. 25 in the 
foregoing description, you remove the card by pressing it 
between the thumb and little finger of the right hand, as in Fig. 
27 


*If it is permissible to differ from so eminent an authority as M. 

Robert-Houdin, I venture to think that most performers will find 
the appearance of the hand more natural when the card is palmed by the first than 
when it is palmed by the second method. With a fairly large hand, the palming of a 
card should not cause the performer a moment's uneasiness. The main point is, not to 
be afraid of bending the card, which should form a complete semicircle, being again 
straightened by bending the ends upward in the act of placing it on the pack-ED. 
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TO PALM A CARD 
III. Third Method 


For this "palm," the card to be palmed should be underneath the pack, separated from 

the other cards by the little finger of the left hand, as in the position indicated for 
making the pass. (See Fig. 15.) 



the thumb on the end of the card, in order 
arm by the side of the body. 


Taking the pack by its upper end between 
the middle finger and thumb of the right 
hand, you separate it from the undermost 
card by drawing it forward out of the 
hand, as in Fig. 28. 

The card which it is desired to retain 
remains (as shown in the figure) 
sufficiently behind the other cards to be 
concealed in the left hand; accordingly, 
when you take the pack by its upper 
extremity in handing it to some one to 
shuffle, you have only to press lightly with 
conceal it from all eyes, and to let fall the 


If the palm in this form is neatly executed, the movement appears as natural as 
possible.* 


*7 have never seen this method of palming used by English conjurors, and should 
imagine that it could scarcely be employed with confidence save with French cards, 
which, as the reader is probably aware, are very much smaller than those used in 
England. It is, moreover, very rare that it becomes necessary to palm the bottom card 
of the pack.--ED. 

Among the different methods of palming above described, neither can be said to be 
superior to the others, each having its special advantages. It is for the conjuror to select 
among them that particular artifice which most facilitates the trick in hand. 










This diversity of methods offers in addition the advantage of enabling the performer to 
throw the spectators off the scent by varying his mode of procedure. 
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SECTION VI. 

TO REPLACE A PALMED CARD 


The conjuror, having obtained possession of the cards which he has palmed, must be 

able, at any given moment, to replace them on the other cards. This operation is the 
simplest of all those which I have to describe. 

Let us suppose, in the first place, that you palmed the cards at the moment when you 
handed the pack to be shuffled. You in this case take back the pack with the left hand, 
and place the palmed cards thereon in the act of bringing the right hand over it, as 
though merely to take it in that hand. 

If the pack has been left on the table, the replacement of the cards becomes easier still, 
being effected spontaneously in the act of picking up the pack, or merely pushing it 
with the hand in which you hold the palmed cards. In this case, in the act of drawing 
the pack towards your own body, you replace the palmed cards thereon, taking care, 
however, to cover the operation with the full width of your hand. 

In replacing a card palmed by the third method described m the preceding article, the 
pack itself, when you take it back with the right hand and thence pass it to the left, 
goes of its own accord, so to speak, to rejoin the palmed card. 

Card sharpers make very skilful use of these methods at the games of Lansquenet, 
Baccarat, and Vingt-et-un, in order to introduce among the cards used "portees," or 
"hands," of cards so arranged as to insure their winning. 

While on the subject of the above methods of replacing a card, we may also refer to 
what is called the introduction of a card. It often happens that, in the course of a 
performance, it become necessary for one reason or another to introduce a card into a 
person's pocket, or into some other portion of his clothing. The performer should strive 
to do this as easily and naturally as possible, and to give the idea that he goes to the 
pocket to take something out, and by no means to put anything in. The reader will find 
in the trick of the Four Aces an amusing illustration of the employment of this artifice. 
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SECTION VII. 

TO GET SIGHT OF A CARD 


It is often requisite to ascertain what a given card is, under the very eyes of, and yet 
unknown to, the spectators. 

Suppose, for example, that you desire to know what a given card is in order to "force" 
it; or that you desire surreptitiously to look at a card which you have had drawn 
haphazard, and replaced in the pack. In such case you make use of the device which 
forms the subject of the present section. It is executed as follows 

You slip the little finger under the card which you desire to know, then with extreme 
rapidity you open the pack at that point, and, with a swift glance, ascertain what the 
card is.* 


* This description is hardly as precise as it might be. The upper half of the pack, 
terminating with the card in question is gripped between the third and little fingers, 
and by a slight extension of these fingers the opposite edge of the pack is made to open 
like a book. See Modern Magic, p. 39.--ED. 

The necessary movement, quick as lightning, cannot possibly be perceived by the 
public, inasmuch as it is made while carelessly waving the hand about, and with the 
backs of the cards towards the spectators. 
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SECTION L 

THE CARD THOUGHT OF 


1 he performance of this sleight requires not only great dexterity, but also a large 

amount of tact, and especially a great power of observation, as will be gathered from 
the description following 

1. Select privately from the pack a card likely w catch the eye, the queen of 
spades, for instance, and place it on the top. (Some conjurors select for this 
purpose the king of spades, but this is ill-advised, a card of the highest rank 
being more likely to suggest some idea that you desire to influence the choice.) 

2. Transfer this card by the pass to the middle of the pack, taking care to keep the 
little finger upon it, as shown in Fig. 15, in relation to the pass. 

3. Draw near to one of the spectators, and holding the pack scarcely spread at all, 
ask him secretly to fix his choice on a card. (The expression to secretly fix his 
choice on a card is synonymous with the phrase to think of a card, but it is 
preferable in this instance, because it suggests to the spectator, in fixing his 
choice, to consult the pack rather than his own imagination.) 

4. Under presence of showing him the cards, make them all pass one after the 
other before his eyes, sliding them one by one from the left hand to the right. 
This should be done so quickly that the spectator only sees confusedly the 
colour of the cards without distinguishing their form, and in such manner that 
each one as you show it may be immediately covered by that which follows it. 

5. When you reach the queen of spades, whose position you know, thanks to your 
little finger, make an imperceptible pause at that card, then continue and pass 
on the rest of the cards into the right hand moving them as rapidly as possible. 
(For the position of the cards see Fig. 29). 







The performer, looking over the tops of the 
cards as he presents them, follows every 
movement of the eyes of the spectator, and 
is thereby enabled to judge how far he is 
successful in his attempt at influencing the 
choice, as follows:- 

If the spectator's eye has wandered in an 
uncertain manner until the arrival of the 
queen of spades, and from that instant, 
having caught sight of that card, takes no 
further note of the remainder of the pack, 
you may rest assured that he has thought of 


If on the other hand his attention, his uncertainty, or his indifference, as the case may 
be, are maintained to the last card, you may safely infer that he has made no choice 
whatever; in such case the chances are that he will seek in his own mind for some card 
which will in all probability not be that which you have presented for his choice, 
unless, indeed, the recollection of this particular card, the only one of which he has had 
a distinct view, should present itself, unconsciously, to his thoughts. 

(N.B. -The performer should be careful to cover with his left hand the bottom card of 
the pack, which might otherwise catch the eye of the spectator, to the prejudice of the 
queen of spades.) 

This artifice, used with skill and intelligence, almost always succeeds, and very 
marvellous results may be produced by its means. 

To say, however, that an operation almost always succeeds, implies also that it may 
sometimes fail but as in conjuring a trick must always succeed, or at least appear to 
succeed, this sleight is supplemented by certain ways of escape, which in the event of a 
failure, render the trick just as surprising as if the performer had completely succeeded 
in getting the right card thought of the explanation of these expedients cannot, 
however, be well given save in connection with a complete trick, and we shall 
therefore postpone it to our chapter on card tricks, under the title of " the Card Thought 
Of." 

There are other methods also of forcing the choice of a spectator; but, inasmuch as 
they are not specially applicable to card tricks, and, as on the other hand they form an 
essential element in certain tricks of a different character, I purpose to make them the 
subject of a special chapter.* 
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SECTION II. 

THE PASS, REVERSED 


It is sometimes necessary, for certain tricks, to arrange the pack in such manner that it 

shall be divided into two portions, pretty nearly equal, with their faces turned inwards,- 
-i.e., so that the two halves of the pack are face to face. Both ends of the pack thus 
show backs only. 

This arrangement is produced in the act of making the pass, as follows:-At the moment 
when, in the course of that operation, the upper portion of the pack passes below the 
other, it is turned over in such manner that the faces of the two heaps are turned 
inwards, and placed the one on the other. 

This arrangement is generally designed to supply the place of the pass in effecting a 
change. Suppose, for instance, that we have placed on the lower packet certain cards 
which we desire to produce at a given moment; we place the pack in the left hand 
towards the ends of the second and third fingers, and, waving the hand about in 
conversation, close it. This, causing the pack to turn over, brings the cards which were 
previously undermost, uppermost, and vice versa .* 


*For another, and, as it seems to me, a more artistic, method of turning over the pack, 
see Modern Magic, p. 37.--ED. 
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SECTION III. 

TO SLIDE BACK A CARD 


The object of this sleight is to make the spectator believe that you take the last or 

bottom card of the pack, while in reality you take the last but one. The necessary 
substitution is effected as follows 

1. Hold the pack in the left hand, breadthwise, and show the spectators the lowest 
card, which we will suppose to be the ace of diamonds. 

2. Turn the pack over, face downwards, and pass the middle finger under the pack, 
as though to draw towards you the card which you have just exhibited (see Fig. 
30). 



3. With this finger, which should be slightly moistened, push this last card back a 
little, and draw out the card next following. Fig. 30 shows the position of the 
hands and the cards as they would be seen if any one stooped down and looked 
beneath during the operation in order to see its working. 

Some conjurors, instead of using the middle finger of the right hand to push back the 
last card, make use of the second and third fingers of the left hand, which are naturally 
just beneath the card. 

This mode of substitution, which is intended as a makeshift for the "change" proper is 
very far inferior to the latter, both in point of naturalness and elegance. It has, 












however, the advantage that it is very much more easy to execute. It is here given only 
from a conscientious desire on my part to omit no expedient employed in relation to 
sleight-of-hand. However, every one is not bound to possess dexterity, and amateurs 
may be glad to make use of this makeshift until they succeed in attaining more perfect 
manual skill. 
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SECTION IV. 

THE WIDE OR LONG CARD* 


*Among English performers a card of this description is generally spoken of as a long 
card, whether its greater dimension be in length or breadth. -ED. 


The title of this section of itself almost sufficiently indicates the nature of the artifice 

which I am about to describe. It consists of a card a shade wider than those you have in 
use; which, being introduced into a pack, indicates by its projection the point at which 
the performer must "cut." In other words it forms a kind of mark, serving to divide the 
pack at the particular spot arranged for the performance of a trick. 

Instead of a "wide" card, a "long" card may be used in like manner. Indeed, there are 
cases in which both are simultaneously employed. 

The wide card is also used in certain cases in order to force a spectator to cut at the 
point desired by the performer. 

Biseaute or tapering cards may be ranked under the head of wide cards, inasmuch as 
they serve the same purpose. Supposing that all the cards are narrower by the thickness 
of a shilling at one end than at the other, it will be readily understood that if one or 
more of these cards are turned round (endways), they will project beyond the others, 
and will thus serve as a mark to facilitate their withdrawal from the pack. 
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SECTION V. 
THE BRIDGE 


The bridge is used to supply the place of the wide card. The effect is precisely the 

same, the fingers, instead of being influenced in cutting by the projecting edges of a 
card wider than the rest, being guided by an open space intentionally made half way 
down the pack. 

The bridge is made as follows 

1. Holding the pack in the left hand, by its middle, make it assume a curved form 
by bending it downwards with the right hand over the forefinger of the left. 

2. Next grasp the upper half only of the pack, and bending it backward over the 
thumb of the left hand, which lies for the time being across it, give it a curve in 
the opposite direction to that of the lower half. 

3. Having done this, next, by means of a false shuffle (the "fan,") pass the upper 
packet beneath the lower, as though to shuffle the pack. 

The curved portions are now brought face to face, and it is the space produced by these 
two curves which compels the cut to be made at that point rather than any other. 
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SECTION VI. 
MARKED CARDS 


It will hardly be believed that a single minute dot made on each of the cards of a 

piquet pack will enable the performer to distinguish them all and yet nothing can be 
more true. 

Let us suppose that the pattern of the cards is composed of spots or any other shape, 
several times repeated, as is customary with designs of this character. These dots or 
other shapes are made use of to disguise the distinguishing mark of which we speak. 
Thus, for instance, the first large spot or pattern in the left-hand top corner may 
represent hearts, the second (proceeding downwards), diamonds, the third, clubs, and 
the fourth, spades. If we now add to one of these spots which are placed on the card as 
part of its pattern, another little spot, it will mark, according to the position in which it 
is placed, at once the value and the suit of the card. 

Thus, this dot placed at the top of the larger spot, will represent an ace; turning a little 
to the right, a king; the third point will be a queen, the fourth a knave, and so on (in 
succession right round the larger point) down to the seven.* 


*It will be remembered that the seven is the lowest card in a piquet pack, there being 
no twos, threes, fours, fives, or sixes.-ED. 

It is also possible with a single scarcely perceptible point to indicate all the cards even 
in a white-backed pack, the only requirement being that the point shall be placed in 
different positions which the eye can readily distinguish. The method of proceeding is 
as follows:- 

We must imagine the card divided into eight portions in the direction of its shorter 
diameter, and its upper part into four similar portions in the direction of its longer 
diameter, starting from its left-hand top corner. The former of these divisions will 
indicate the value of the cards, the latter their respective suits. The distinguishing mark 
of the card is placed at the point of intersection of those two of these divisions to 
which it belongs, as will be seen in Fig. 31. 








At first sight it may perhaps seem 
somewhat difficult to ascertain witl 
certainty the divisions to which an 
isolated point on the back of a card 



belongs. If, however, a moderate 
amount of attention is used, it will 



quickly be perceived that the point 
which I have placed by way of 
illustration on the card represented by 
Fig. 31 cannot possibly belong either 
to the second or fourth vertical 
divisions, but clearly belongs to the 
third; and by a similar calculation it 
will be seen that the same point 
belongs horizontally to the second 
division. It will therefore represent 
the queen of diamonds. 

It will be understood that the mark 
must be repeated in a corresponding 
position at the opposite end of the 
card, so that it may be visible 


whichever end of the card may be uppermost. 


The mention of this mode of marking cards always recalls to my mind the conjuror 
who communicated it to me. This professor, named Lacaze, had so keen an eye, that he 
could discover at the distance of more than a yard, and upon cards of a complex 
pattern, a mark which ordinary eyesight could scarcely distinguish upon close 
examination, even when its position was known. In his hands, this expedient, which he 
applied with great ingenuity, produced the most marvellous results. 


Lacaze built in 1847 an elegant little theatre in the Champs Ely sees, just opposite the 
Circus, for the purpose of his performances. It was in this house that the Boujfes 
Parisiens originated. 
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SECTION VII 

CARDS ARRANGED IN A GIVEN ORDER 

(Le Chapelet) 

The Chapelet* is a certain order of the cards, arranged according to the words of a 
special formula which the performer learns by heart. In other words it is a kind of 
memoria technica serving to recall a certain arrangement of the cards. The easiest 
formulas to remember are those which present to the mind a sentence or a definite 
idea. The one which I arranged for my own use was as follows 

Le roi dix-huit ne valait pas ses dames. 

Roi, dix, huit, neuf, valet, as, sept, dame, 

signifying in English, king, ten, eight, nine, knave, ace, seven, queen. 


* Literally, necklace or rosary. There is no corresponding name among English 
conjurors, though packs arranged in a given order are constantly used.-ED. 

These cards are arranged according to a given succession of the suits, as, for instance, 
spade, heart, club, diamond. But at the close of the formula, after the queen, instead of 
putting the king of the suit next following, you let the king and queen be of the same 
suit. The reason is clear. You began with the king of spades, and finished with the 
queen of diamonds; so to follow implicitly the order of the suits you would need a 
second king of spades, and there being only one in the pack, you are driven to the 
expedient to which I have referred. The following example will give a clearer idea of 
the arrangement of the cards 


Proper Order of a Piquet Pack 








1. King of spades 

2. Ten of hearts 

3. Eight of clubs 

4. Nine of diamonds 

5. Knave of spades 

6. Ace of hearts 

7. Seven of clubs 

8. Queen of diamonds 

9. King of diamonds 

10. Ten of spades 

11. Eight of hearts 

12. Nine of clubs 

13. Knave of diamonds 

14. Ace of spades 

15. Seven of hearts 

16. Queen of clubs 


17. King of clubs 

18. Ten of diamonds 

19. Eight of spades 

20. Nine of hearts 

21. Knave of clubs 

22. Ace of diamonds 

23. Seven of spades 

24. Queen of hearts 

25. King of hearts 

26. Ten of clubs 

27. Eight of diamonds 

28. Nine of spades 

29. Knave of clubs 

30. Ace of hearts 

31. Seven of diamonds 

32. Queen of spades 


It should be remarked that in arrangements of this kind no amount of mere cutting, 
however often repeated, makes the least change in the relative position of the cards. 
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SECTION VIII. 

TO CHANGE ONE PACK FOR ANOTHER 

It sometimes happens that the conjuror has occasion to secretly change one pack of 
cards for another. This substitution is effected as follows 

He should for this purpose be provided with a special pocket, called in French a finette, 
at the back of his trousers, in which is beforehand placed the pack which he proposes 
to substitute for the one which he holds in his hand.* 


-•'The reader will find fuller particulars of the finette in Robert-Houdin’s Trickeries des 
Grecs. For the benefit of those who may not have the opportunity of referring to the 
work in question, I may state that the finette is a pocket about three inches square, 
placed just below the waistband of the trousers at the back, and opening vertically 
towards the right. The pack is inserted into this pocket horizontally, nearly half of its 
length projecting, so as to be readily caught hold of-ED. 

At a favourable moment, while he keeps the attention of the spectators employed by 
his remarks, he places his hand on his hip, as though merely resting for an instant from 
his manipulations, and secretly lets fall the pack he has been using into the profonde , 
and takes the other from the, finette, after which he brings the hand back to its original 
position on the hip. 

These two movements, which in practice form one only, are the less noticeable as 
being generally executed under cover of gestures which appear to be the natural 
accompaniment of the remarks of the performer. 

Where it is desired to exchange a pack placed upon a table, that object may be effected 
as follows:- 

1. Hold the prepared pack palmed in the right hand, after the manner explained at 
previously. (Fig. 27.) 

2. Take the pack from the table in the left hand, as though to examine it, and bring 









the other pack over it by placing the two hands one above the other. Being thus 
hidden, the two packs for the time being form but one. 

3. Bring the lower pack uppermost by means of the "pass", and palm it off after 
the manner described previously. 

4. Replace on the table, with an appearance of perfect unconcern, the pack which 
is now in the left hand, and get rid of the other pack by dropping it into the 
profonde . 

I think I have now described every process incidental to the performance of card tricks, 
even of the most elaborate character. Those which still remain to be explained being of 
quite secondary utility, I shall content myself with merely giving their names, and 
referring the reader for their details to my work entitled Les Trickeries des Grecs* in 
which these special artifices are described with the utmost minuteness. They are: 

The pass-cut ( le passe-coupe ); the pass-over ( Tenjambage ); the bent card (la carte 
tuilee ); the box for the sleeve; the "dove-tail" shuffle; the cards which will and will not 
slide (les cartes adherentes ou glissantes ); shaded cards; cards out of square; pricked 
cards; cards marked with the nail (cartes morfilees ); bent cards (les cartes ondulees ); 
fancy-backed cards, &c. 


*An English translation of this book, under the title of The Sharper Detected and 
Exposed, is published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall.-ED. 
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ORNAMENTAL SLEIGHTS 
SECTION I. 

TO MAKE THE PASS WITH ONE HAND 


The single-handed pass is rarely used in the performance of card tricks, being 

generally exhibited merely as a specimen of digital dexterity. For this reason I have 
placed it in the category of ornamental sleights. 

There are many methods of making the pass with one hand. I have selected three of the 
best and most frequently used, and have discarded the rest; for otherwise, this sleight 
demanding rather minute description, I should fear to devote too great a space to a 
subject which is but of secondary utility. 

Old Method 

New Method 

The Single-Handed Pass Made with the Tips of the Fingers 
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I. 


The Single-Handed Pass 


Old Method 


1. Holding the pack in the left hand, divide it by means of the thumb and second and third fingers, 
into two portions (see Fig. 32.) 



2. Pass the first and fourth fingers below the lover packet, so as to be able to clip this packet between 


these two fingers and the two others, the right hand remaining, unemployed upon the pack. 

3. Matters being as above described, the upper packet being held up by the thumb, lift the lower 
packet with the four fingers, which you extend for that purpose as in Fig. 33. 

4. Let fall the upper packet into the hollow of the hand, and cover it with the lower packet, taking 
care to draw the thumb aside, so as to facilitate the change of position. 

5. Bring back the first and fourth fingers to the top of the pack, and press the cards together in your 
hand so as to square up the edges. 

This mode of making the pass, though described in every treatise on conjuring, and used by a great many 
performers, is nevertheless very imperfect. It is subject, in particular, to the following drawbacks:-It 
cannot be used by persons with short fingers; it spoils the cards by bending them out of shape; and it is 
noisy in execution. 
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II. 

The Single-Handed Pass 
New Method 


This mode of making the pass has great advantages over that last described; it is elegant, is executed noiselessly and 
all but invisibly, and in addition, it enables the performer to see the bottom card without the spectators having any 
suspicion that he does so. 

The movement is in truth the same as the two-handed pass, but executed with one hand only. It is performed as 
follows:- 

1. As in the case of the two-handed pass, hold the pack in the left hand and divide it into two parts by means of 
the little finger, as in Fig. 15, but instead of keeping the three other fingers on the cards, as in that figure, 
extend the forefinger close to the upper end of the pack, as in Fig. 34. 




2. With the aid of the little finger, gently tun over the upper packet on to the second and third fingers (see Fig. 
35), and at the same moment take the comer of the lower packet between the thumb and root of the forefinger 
so as to lift it, and so separate it from the other portion. 

3. Having proceeded so far, you have only to close the second and third fingers in order to pass the upper packet 
beneath the lower one. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the moment the upper packet has passed below the other, you square up the 
cards so that the pack may assume the appearance shown in Fig. 34. 

The operation above described is unquestionably very difficult, but impracticable though it may appear at the outset, 
the hands ultimately grow accustomed to the niceties of the movement, and after a reason-able amount of practice, 
the student finds that he has overcome the difficulty. 

As I have already remarked, the pass above described is precisely the same as the tug-handed pass, and it 
consequently has the advantage of rendering the latter much more easy to execute when two hands are employed 
instead of one. 
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III. 


The Single-Handed Pass made with the Tips of 

the Fingers 


1. Take the pack in the right hand, between the thumb and forefinger towards the 
upper part of the cards, as in Fig. 36. 



The second and fourth finger are, as shown in the figure, 
bent behind the pack, while the third finger remains 
extended ready to perform its duty, for upon this particular 
finger the greater part of the operation rests. In fact, the 
very moment that you exhibit the cards to the spectators, 
as in the figure, you commence the following 
manipulation 


1. Secretly introduce the third finger between the cards so 
as to divide them into two pretty nearly equal portions. 


2. Sharply press the lower packet against the second and fourth fingers, which are 
behind it. 


3. As soon as the pack is fairly clipped, as in a forceps, between the three last- 
mentioned fingers, slightly raise the front packet so that the forefinger which 
holds it may offer no obstacle to the outward passage of the hinder cards, and at 
the same moment compel the two packets to move simultaneously in opposite 
directions, the one to the right, the other to the left. 

(In order that the reader may be better enabled to comprehend this movement, 
we give a sketch of it in Fig. 37. It will be observed that the front packet is held 
between the forefinger and thumb, while the hindmost is clipped between the 
third and the two other fingers-viz.., the middle and fourth fingers.) 











38 . 


4. Quickly join the two packets in one, introducing what was originally the front 
packet between the other packet and the two fingers which are below it, as in 
Fig. 38. 

5. This done, remove the first finger and thumb, and replace them in their original 
position, as in Fig. 36. 

It will, perhaps, scarcely be believed that these different movements, so 
numerous and so complicated in appearance, can be executed as to form one 
only, and so as to be practically invisible. But it should at the same time be 
mentioned that this pass, however dexterously executed, would always be 
perceptible, but that it is covered by a very natural movement. After having 
shown the front card, as in Fig. 36, you place the pack either in the left hand or 
on the table, and in the course of the transit the pass is made; this movement of 
the pack from place to place rendering the manipulation invisible.* 


*This pass is most conveniently used with fifteen or sixteen cards only (about 
half of the piquet pack), and for passing a single card, or some very small 
number of cards, say four, from back to front. It may be used either with the 
right or left hand. As the author has not given, among the tricks which follow, 
any instance of its use, I quote by way of illustration the following passage from 
the excellent series of papers on "Sleight-of Hand" by Edwin Sachs (published 
at the Bazaar Office, 3a, Wellington Street, Strand):- 

"Place secretly at the bottom of the pack" (offourteen or fifteen cards) "three of 
any denomination of card, say the fours. At the front place the other four, which 
suppose to be the four of clubs, and request one of the audience to say into 
which other suit the card shall change. You will know the order in which the 
three fours at the back are placed, so you will only have to place the third 
finger beneath the one named and pass it to the front. If it is the actual top 









card, you will bring it forward alone: but if it is the second or third, those 
above it must come forward as well. As this pass cannot be effected without 
noise, it is always best to pretend to pass the card chosen as the one into which 
the original four is to change, from some cards held in the other hand. Ruffle 
these cards with the thumb, and say, "Did you not hear it go?" The slight noise 
heard will be accounted for by the cards passing from one pack to the other.... 

But the best trick performed by means of this pass is by the aid of two duplicate 
cards, say the knave of clubs and the ace of hearts. A pack must be held in each 
hand. At the top of the right-hand pack put the ace, and at the bottom the knave. 
At the top of the left-hand pack put the knave, and at the bottom the ace. The 
cards at the top are placed there secretly, those at the bottom openly before the 
audience. Hold the faces of the packs towards the audience, and calling 
particular attention to the position of the cards, say that you will make them 
change places. Turn the packs face downwards with a flourish executing the 
pass with both hands, saying, 'Presto! Pass! Did not you see them go?" On 
holding the cards up again, it will be seen that the knave has gone over to the 
left-hand pack, and the ace to the right-hand one. "--ED. 
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SECTION II. 


TO CHANGE A CARD WITH ONE HAND 


A his is an extremely elegant piece of manipulation; but must be considered rather as a flourish than as of practical 
utility. However skilfully it is executed, it is impossible to disguise the operation. For this reason, conjurors, so far 
from affecting to make any mystery about it, rather draw attention to their elegant execution of the movement. 

1. Hold the pack in the left hand, the thumb across the pack, and the other fingers half extended, as in Fig. 39. 

2. Push the top card off the pack with the thumb until it rests on the middle finger. 



3. In the course of its return movement, let the thumb rest on the second card so as to draw it back and get it 
clear of the first. 

4. This second card in drawing back tips up a little, and in rising makes an opening into which you introduce 
the top card by the aid of the middle finger, as in Fig. 40. 

Although it is scarcely good manners to moisten the fingers with the mouth, it is nevertheless indispensable to have 
recourse to this extreme measure for the execution of this sleight, unless, indeed, one's fingers are naturally moist. 
The performer should, however, take care so to do this as not to be perceived by the spectators. 

In the actual performance of a trick, it is better to use, instead of this elegant change, the easy and natural two- 
handed change which we have described previously. 
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SECTION III. 

TO RUFFLE THE CARDS 

The object of this sleight is to produce with 

the cards a slight crackling sound, which is 
made to ac-company certain tricks, and assists 
in giving your illusions an appearance of 
reality. If it is necessary, for example, to 
simulate the passage of a card from one place 
to another, you make the "ruffle" at the same 
moment that you pronounce the mystic word 
"Pass!" 

The crackling sound in question may be produced as follows 

1. Hold the cards in the left hand, with the thumb across the back. 

2. Double the forefinger underneath the pack, and with the tip of the middle 
finger, which rests on the cards, bend them one after the other towards the 
interior of the hand. As the cards again escape, by reason of their natural 
elasticity, they will produce a sort of prolonged crackle (see Fig. 41). 

If it is desired to produce this sound with a single card, you hold the card in the right 
hand between the forefinger and thumb, then, resting the other three fingers of the 
same hand on this finger, you let them escape in rapid succession so as to fall on the 
card, and produce by their triple impact the sound m question."* 

*For other modes of producing the "ruffle" see Modern Magic, p. 27.-ED. 
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SECTION IV. 


TO THROW A CARD 



produces a more marked impression of a conjuror's dexterity than to see so 


light and airy an object as a card shot from the hand with the speed of an arrow, and 
impelled into the most distant corners of a spacious hall. 

The performance of this sleight depends upon a certain knack, by no means easy to 
explain in words. The student will sometimes seek long and vainly to acquire it, and 


when at last it is acquired, will feel quite surprised that so small a matter should have 


given him so much trouble. We will endeavour, at any rate, to describe the necessary 
movement. 

1. Take the card which you desire to throw, and hold it at about half its width and 
a quarter of its length between the first and second fingers of the right hand 


(Fig. 42). 


2. Drawing back the wrist towards the left breast, extend the arm smartly, at the 
same time letting go the card in the direction in which you desire to impel it. 
But before you let it leave the hand, you impart to it, by a sort of backward jerk 
of the hand, a spinning motion, which aids its flight, and without which, indeed, 
it would fall at your feel. 


By the aid of this sleight you may 
perform a little incidental trick, 



which has a very pretty effect. You 
tell the company that the cards thus 
impelled into space are so obedient 
that they will come back if you call 
them, and you proceed to give an 


illustration of the fact. 


To obtain the above result, you 
proceed as already stated, but instead 
of impelling the card to any great 


distance, you simply throw it a yard or two from you, at the same time imparting to it 









with the hand a sort of "return" movement, similar to that which one gives a child's 
hoop, in order to make it run back as soon as it has reached the limit of its impulsion. 

In order to aid this return, you start the card diagonally, at an upward angle of about 45 
degrees. If this be done, when the card reaches the end of its course, its inclined plane 
revolving on its own axis in the air, helps to bring it back again to its starting point. To 
bring the trick to a neat conclusion, you catch the card with the tips of the fingers. 

I have seen this trick very skilfully performed by a Hungarian conjuror named Well. 

It is the more important to have practiced the accomplishment of throwing cards, 
inasmuch as the performer will frequently find it useful in conjuring entertainments for 
distributing to the spectators little presents in the form of newspapers, memorandum 
books, pamphlets, &c. I remember that on one Occasion, when performing in the 
theatre at Strasbourg, I threw one of the little sketch-books from my Horn of Plenty, 
right across the chandelier, to the spectators in the upper gallery, and gained 
tremendous applause for the boldness of the feat. 
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SECTION V. 

TO SPRING THE CARDS FROM HAND TO 

HAND. 

(La rayonnement) 

T his sleight is, beyond question, the most brilliant of all the flourishes performed 
with a pack of cards. Its object is to pass all the cards from the one hand into the other, 
making them leap one by one over the interval between the two hands. The wider this 
interval, the greater the difficulty. The effect is produced as follows:- 

1. Hold the pack lengthwise between the thumb and the second and third fingers 
of the right hand, and bend it, with the convex side towards the inside of the 
hand. Being thus held, the pack naturally tends to spring from the fingers. 

2. Place the left hand at some little distance from the right, and continuing the 
pressure on the pack, the cards escape one by one, and fly into the left hand. An 
inspection of Fig. 43 will render my explanation perfectly clear. 



The thicker the cards, the greater the impulse caused by their resistance, and the 
greater, as a natural consequence, will be the distance that they can be made to fly. 
Conjurors who have practiced this sleight make the cards spring in this manner over a 
space of a foot to eighteen inches But by the use of a little artifice, you may (in 
appearance) greatly increase this distance. To produce this effect, let both arms, while 










employed as above, describe an arc of a circle, coming to an end simultaneously with 
the escape of the last card from the right hand. 

This piece of sleight-of-hand may be imitated with very pretty effect, but a prepared 
pack of cards is necessary, which to my mind is a drawback. This, however, is a matter 
of opinion. The trick is prepared and executed as follows:- 

Preparation of the Pack.- You fasten together the fifty-two cards of a full pack, gluing 
their ends together in such manner that the first and second are joined by their upper 
ends, the second and third by their lower ends, the third to the fourth by their upper 
ends, and so on, throughout. 

Execution of the Trick. -The pack being in the left hand, if you keep hold of the lowest 
card while the right hand lifts the top one perpendicularly up-wards, this last 
mentioned card will draw all the others after it in the form of a zigzag chain of a yard 
or so in length. Forthwith, and without letting go, you press back the cards one upon 
another, when the pack will be brought together again as at first. 

These two movements, which should be executed with extreme quickness, give the 
spectator no chance of detecting the artifice employed, and the trick is naturally put 
down to the credit of the performer's dexterity, inasmuch as it exactly resembles in 
effect the springing of the cards above described. 

The junction of the cards at their ends should be pretty substantial. The slip which 
joins them at each end may be a third of an inch wide, or there-abouts. Thick cards are 
better adapted for this purpose than thin ones. 
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SECTION VI. 

THE CARDS SIMULTANEOUSLY TURNED 

OVER 


You lay a pack of cards on the table, and spread them out so as to form a row of 

considerable length, you place one finger under the last card, and turn it over, when all 
the other cards turn over also. 

The manner of executing this sleight is as follows:- 

1. Having placed the pack on the table, towards your right, spread the cards with a 
swift movement, pressing slightly on the top card, and pushing them towards 
the left. 

2. Slip the forefinger of the right hand under the last card, and turn it over, taking 
care that the finger shall follow the direction in which the rest of the pack lies. 
This movement causes the whole of the other cards to turn over. 

In order to ensure perfect success in the execution of the above flourish, it is desirable- 

1. That the table at which you perform be covered with a cloth, the friction of the 
cloth causing the cards to work more steadily. 

2. That the cards be spread lengthways in such manner that pretty nearly two- 
thirds of the first card are covered by the second, and so on with the remainder. 
The more completely each card is covered by its neighbour, the more certain, 
though the less surprising, is the effect. 

If the cards are not disarranged by the operation, it may be repeated from the opposite 
end. 

This sleight may be introduced, with very good effect, as follows:-In spreading out the 
pack on the table to show the company that it is quite unprepared, you place it as 
above described, and turning it over twice, you remark, "You see that there is no 







preparation about the cards, either on this side.... or yet on this. 


This flourish, neatly executed, has an extremely pretty effect. 
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SECTION VII. 

TO PICK UP AN OUTSPREAD PACK OF 

CARDS 


As in the case of the sleight last described, you lay the pack on the table towards your 

right hand, and spread it with a sweep of the hand into an arc of a circle, directing the 
movement toward the left, just as, in fact, is done in drawing cards for partners at the 
game of whist. Then slipping the right hand under the first card, you slide it quickly 
under all the others in succession, following the curve of the pack. The cards are 
thereby all brought into that hand, and are thus gathered up at one stroke. 

The mode of laying out the cards differs from that last described in the fact that in that 
instance they were spread out lengthways, in this sideways. 
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TRICKS WITH CARDS 

I. CLAIRVOYANCE BY TOUCH .— A Card having been secretly chosen, to 
Shuffle it well with the rest; to place the Pack in the Pocket of a Spectator, and 
to produce therefrom the Chosen Card after a given number (fixed by the 
Audience) of other Cards. 

II. MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN .--To cause Three Cards to Leave the Hands of 
One Person, and Pass into those of Another, without yourself going near either 
of them. 

III. THE CARDS PASSING UP THE SLEEVE .-To allow a Card to be Drawn, 
and having thoroughly Shuffled it with the rest, to make it Appear inside your 
Vest at any given Number, making all the Cards Pass in succession up your 
sleeve. 

IV. THE CARDS MADE LARGER AND SMALLER .— (Sequel to the "Cards 
passing up the Sleeve.") With any Pack, to Cause the Cards to Increase to an 
extraordinary Size; then to make them Smaller, and after having Reduced them 
to very minute dimensions, to make them Disappear altogether. 

V. THE LADIES LOOKING GLASS .— Eight Cards having been Chosen by 
different Persons, to have them Replaced in the Pack, and the Pack well 
Shuffled; then after having Shown that the Cards are neither at Top nor Bottom, 
to cause them by a slight Movement successively to take those Positions. 

VI. THE SYMPATHETIC CARDS .— Two Packs of Cards having been placed upon 
a Table, and Two of the Spectators having secretly withdrawn One Card from 
each, to cause both Cards to be identical, although the Performer has remained 
throughout at a distance from the Table. 

VII. THE ELECTRIFIED CARDS .— Four Cards having been Drawn, to Shuffle 
them well with the rest, and having placed them in a small Case, to cause them 
to Rise therefrom at the Command of the Spectators. 

VIII. THE POWER OF THE WILL .— Four Cards having been freely Chosen, 

Replaced in the Pack, and Shuffled, to hold up all the Cards in the Hand, and by 















the Power of the Will, to cause the four Chosen Cards to rise in turn from the 
Pack. 

IX. THE MESMERISED CARDS .— Having had Three Cards Drawn, Replaced, 
and Shuffled with the rest, to place the Pack in a Tumbler, and to Make such 
Cards Rise out of the Pack at Command, under the very eyes of the Spectators. 

X. THE METAMORPHOSES .— Four Cards having been Selected from a Pack; to 
make one of them Change successively into each of the three others. 

XI. A MAGICAL TRANS FORMATION .-To Cause the ACe of Spades to Change 
Visibly into the Queen of Hearts. 

XII. THE CARD THOUGHT OF .— A Card having been thought of by a Spectator, 
to Cause another Card Chosen from the Pack by another of the Company to be 
the Very One which was Mentally Selected. 

XIII. THOUGHT ANTICIPATED .-To Place the first Card that Comes to Hand on a 
Table, and to Predict that whatever be the Card another Spectator may Please to 
Think of, such Card shall be identical both in Suit and Value with that which 
you have previously Removed from the Pack. 

XIV. THE THOUGHTS OF TWO PERSONS ANTICIPATED .-To Cause a Card 
Secretly Thought of by one Person to Appear at such Number in the Pack as 
another Spectator may Choose at pleasure. 

XV. THE FOUR ACES .— To Make the Four Aces Travel to different Parts of the 
Pack, to Transform them into other Cards, and Cause them to Multiply to an 
unlimited extent. 

XVI. THE CARD IN THE POCKET-BOOK . -To havae a Card freely chosen from a 
Piquet Pack; marked with a Pencil and replaced in the Pack; to hand the Cards 
to be Shuffled, and while the Spectator is still Shuffling, to take a Pocket-Book 
out of one's own Coat Pocket, and show that the Marked Card has already 
passed into such Pocket-Book. 

XVII. NOW ! —' To have three Cards drawn by three different Persons, and replaced in 
the Pack; then to Cause these Cards to appear at such Numbers as may be 
Chosen. 


XVIII. THE FLYING ACES AND KINGS .-The four Kings having been placed 













under a Hat, to make them come from thence into your Hand, while you send in 
their place four Aces which you have just shown to the Company. 


XIX. THE PROTEAN PACK OF CARDS .— Three Cards having been drawn by three 
different Persons and replaced in the Pack, to cause the Pack to Change again 
and again into Thirty-ttwo Cards of the same kind as those which were drawn. 
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SECTION VIII. 
TRICKS WITH CARDS 

I. 

CLAIRVOYANCE BY TOUCH 


A Card having been secretly chosen, to Shuffle it well with the rest; to place the Pack 
in the Pocket of a Spectator, and to produce therefrom the Chosen Card after a given 
number (fixed by the Audience) of other Cards. 


This is a trick which, though composed of very simple elements, always produces a 
pleasing effect. It is performed as follows 

1. Offer the pack to some person, and ask him to select a card at his pleasure. 

2. As soon as the pack is returned to you, divide it into two portions, have the card 
replaced between them, and get sight of it. 

3. Make the pass so as to bring the card to the top of the pack. 

4. Make a false shuffle , leaving the card at its termination still on the top of the 
pack. (You may however, if preferred, place it second, so as to be able to show 
that the chosen card is neither at top or bottom.) 

5. Ask a spectator to permit you to place the pack in the breast-pocket of his coat, 
previously emptied for that purpose. 

The pack being placed in a vertical position in the pocket, you will have no 
difficulty in knowing on which side is the top, and on which side the bottom of 
the pack. 

6. When, upon your request, the audience have decided upon the number at which 
you are to produce the card, it is of course perfectly easy for you to take cards 










from the bottom of the pack until you reach one short of the given number, 
finally producing the card which you placed first or second from the top, as 
above described. 

The bare technical explanation which I have above given imparts to the trick an 
appearance of simplicity which may perhaps prejudice the reader against it. The 
generality of people are not aware that conjuring tricks are just what the performer 
makes them, and that very often the most simple illusion may, by force of mise en 
scene and appropriate "patter," be made to assume a very imposing appearance, as I 
have already shown in relation to coin tricks. I will now give a further illustration of 
this transformation of a trick by presenting the above illusion as it should in reality be 
performed. 

MISE EN SCENE OF THE PRECEDING 

TRICK 

"Ladies and gentlemen, I shall commence my conjuring performance by a trick with 
which sleight-of-hand has nothing whatever to do." (See General Principles, No 9 .) "I 
propose simply to show you the extraordinary degree of sensibility, discernment, nay, 
even intelligence which may be imparted to the sense of touch. 

"The senses, as you are aware, gentlemen, are the various faculties by the aid of which 
the mind is placed in communication with the external universe. 

"We possess five senses-sight, hearing, smell, touch, and taste. In the natural condition 
of things, each of these senses enjoys only one faculty. But when the powers of magic 
are brought to bear, the case is widely altered; the five senses, concentrating their 
perceptions on one only of their number-touch, for example-we can see, hear, smell, 
taste, and touch with the tips of the fingers. "Then continue a la cantonade "Don't 
laugh, gentlemen, I beg. Nothing can be more serious than what I am telling you, and I 
venture to hope that in a few moments you will regard the curious fact which I have 
just mentioned as fully established. 

"Here is a sealed pack of cards, which I have, as a necessary preliminary, purified from 
the soil of contact with the manufacturer s hands. I open it carefully, and ask you, 
madam, to do me the favour to take from it whatever card you please. Be kind enough 
to hold the card for a moment in your hands, so as to imbue it, so to speak, with the 
mesmeric influence of your touch; then replace it in the middle of the pack. 

"In order to exclude all idea of sleight-of-hand, I will now thoroughly shuffle the 




cards, after which, as a satisfaction to my own mind, allow me to show you that the 
card is neither at top nor at bottom, and consequently that it occupies in the pack 
whatever position chance may have given it. 

"Will one of you gentlemen be kind enough to empty the breast pocket of his coat, and 
permit me to place the pack there." (This is done.) "Now, the cards being placed in 
perfect darkness, I shall proceed, by the aid of the five-fold perception which I have 
just mentioned, to distinguish with my fingers only, the card which that lady drew. In 
order to make the experiment still more difficult, I will only produce the card at such 
number as you your-selves may choose. What number do you fix on?" 

(We will suppose that "eight" is the answer.) 

"Eight, so be it! Then seven times in succession I must avoid taking the lady's card, 
and produce it at the eighth attempt, neither more or less. 

"To begin, then. Here is one card." (You take out the last card, taking care, however, 
not to show what it is, as the audience have just before seen it.) "Now I will take out 
another. What is this card, by the way?* The ten of spades, I fancy." This card is the 
last but one, which you secretly took note of in showing the top and bottom cards. You 
produce it, and show that it is really the card which you stated. You then produce five 
other cards in succession, without, however, showing what they are. 


*"Oh, mais! quelle est done cette carte qui me pique ainsi? ....Tiens, je ne m'etonne 
plus, e'est le dix de pique." This mild little joke is unavoidable sacrified in the 
translation. -ED. 

"Now let us look for the lady's card. I fancy I have it! Before I take it out, I will try to 
read it with my little finger, which is the cleverest of the five. Yes! It is not a small 
card, it is not a club, nor yet a spade, nor yet a diamond. It is the king of "(You take the 
card out face downwards, so that it cannot be seen what it is.) "Be kind enough, 
madam, to finish naming the card yourself before I show it, and we shall see whether 
my little finger has been correct in its calculations." 

"The king of hearts." 

"You see, madam, the card I have taken out is really the king of hearts. Be kind 
enough, sir, to take the pack out of your pocket, and ascertain for yourself that the 
experiment has really been per-formed precisely as I have stated." 
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II. 

MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN 


To cause Three Cards to Leave the Hands of One Person, and Pass into those of 
Another, without yourself going near either of them. 


This is a trick which I can specially recommend to conjurors as producing an 

extraordinary illusion. The modifications which I have made in it give it an entirely 
new effect. 


1. Before beginning the trick, palm and keep hidden in your hand three cards, 
alike in colour and pattern with the pack which you intend to use. 

2. Place on the table a pack of cards, still in the government wrapper. Invite a 
spectator to step forward, and say to him, "Will you be good enough, sir, to 
open that pack of cards, and see if the manufacturer has given us the proper 
number. How many do you make them? Thirty-two?* Good! Now be kind 
enough to place the pack on the table, and cut it into two pretty nearly equal 
portions.... Just the thing! Now choose which you please of these two heaps. 
This one? Very good." (You push aside the other heap with the back of the left 
hand.) "Now, please take the packet you have chosen, and count, one by one on 
the table, the cards it contains.... How many are there? Fifteen? A very 
favourable number for our experiment." (The number chosen, whatever it be, 
must always be declared favourable-the remark being merely made to occupy 
the attention of the spectators.) "Now be good enough to take these fifteen 
cards in your own hands." 

*It is assumed throughout that the performer uses a piquet pack.--ED. 


3. As you pronounce the last words, you place on the cards in question the three 
palmed cards, at the same time giving the cards a push with the hand towards 
the spectator, as though to place the cards nearer to him and farther from 
yourself. 











holding, make exactly thirty-two. 


5. Pick up the cards of the heap on the table, and in the act of stepping forward to 
some one of the company, palm off three cards, and say— 

"Will you have the kindness, madam, to hold these seventeen cards for a 
moment in your hands?" (You say seventeen cards; but there are, of course, in 
reality only fourteen left in the packet.) 

6. In returning to your table, get rid of the three palmed cards, by letting them fall 
either upon the servante or into the profonde . 

"I am about," you continue, "to attempt an operation, I won't say of a diabolical 
character because I don't wish to frighten any one; but which at any rate is completely 
out of the common order of things. 

"Each of you, gentlemen, will remember the three mystic words which Belshazzar saw 
written on the wall in letters of fire at his famous Feast. Well, those are the words 
which I shall use in the performance of my cabalistic operation. 

"As I pronounce each of those words I shall strike a blow upon the table, and at each 
word one card will leave this lady's hands, and go to join the other fifteen cards, which 
that gentleman has in his possession. But I should tell you, gentlemen, that in order to 
ensure the success of the experiment, one half at least of the spectators must repeat 
with me (mentally, be it understood), the three magic words. 

"I begin—'Mene! Tekel! Upharsin!'"—giving at each word a rap with the wand on the 
table. 

"The experiment is a complete success; for I observed two scarcely perceptible 
movements of the hands, indicating the departure and arrival of the flying cards. 
Before we proceed further, however, let us be certain of the facts. Of the thirty-two 
cards, there were seventeen in this lady's hands, and fifteen in the care of that 
gentleman. That is so, I think?.... Be kind enough, sir, once more to ascertain the 
number you hold, and count, one by one on the table, your heap of cards. How many 
have you now?" 

"Eighteen." 

"Just as it should be! You had fifteen, and three more came to you, which make 
eighteen. And you, madam, how many cards have you left?" 







Fourteen. 


"It could not be otherwise. You had seventeen; three have quitted your hands; there 
must necessarily be fourteen left." 

The verification of the number of the cards showing that the two heaps form a 
complete pack, seems to exclude all idea of palming off or adding cards. To prevent 
any one turning over the pack and perceiving that there are duplicate cards, proceed at 
once to some other trick.* 


*Even this remote risk may be avoided, as follows:-Let the three bottom cards at 
starting be the same as the three palmed cards. After the pack has been counted (the 
order of the cards being thereby reversed) these three cards will be on the top. The 
pack being cut, give the other half to the spectator, and after they are counted, add the 
palmed cards to these. In counting the other heap yourself, turn each card face 
upwards on the table, so as to retain their order. The three special cards will 
consequently be still left at the top, and being palmed off in due course, there will be 
no possibility of discovery. -ED. 
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III. 

THE CARDS PASSING UP THE SLEEVE 


To allow a Card to be Drawn, and having thoroughly Shuffled it with the rest, to make 
it appear inside your Vest at any given Number, making all the Cards Pass in 

succession up your Sleeve. 

1. Offer a pack of cards to a spectator, with a request that he will choose one. 

2. Have the card replaced in the middle of the pack, and make the pass , so as to 
bring the chosen card to the top. 

3. Make a false shuffle , and leave the card in the same place, though producing 
the impression that you no longer know where it is. 

4. Palm off about a dozen cards from the top of the pack, and keep them in your 
right hand, assuming an easy offhand manner. 

5. Then, addressing yourself to the person who selected the card, "Now, sir," you 
remark, "I am about to show you a curious feat of dexterity." (Here you " ruffle " 
the cards.) "You hear that little crackle, don't you? Well, the vibration, and the 
sound which it produces, compel the cards one by one to leave the pack and 
travel up my sleeve, finally arriving just here." (Here you place your hand 
inside your waistcoat towards the arm-hole, as though merely to indicate the 
spot referred to, and leave there the palmed cards. The spectators have no 
suspicion of what you have done; for the cards were palmed some moments 
previously, and the right hand has not since been near the pack.) 

"Now, if you will lend me your attention, you will see the cards pass." 

6. With the right hand give a "fillip" on the back of the pack, which you hold in 
the left, and which the company believe to contain the full number of cards. 
(This "fillip" is only intended to draw the attention of the audience to the pack, 
and to divert it from the idea that the cards have already been placed inside the 
waistcoat.) 












7. Ruffle the cards with the left hand, and, showing your right hand open so as to 
prove that you have nothing therein, place it inside the waist-coat. 

8. Take the undermost card of the packet (not the uppermost), and taking it out, 
say, "It has reached its destination, you see. There is not the least difficulty 
about the matter." 

9. Replace the card on the pack. "Now," you continue, "I will make the 
experiment more extraordinary still, by causing several cards to pasts in the 
same way, and yours, sir, shall do so at such number as you may yourself 
choose. At what number would you like it to pass?" 

We will suppose that the answer is "Sixth." 

"So be it." 

10. Five times in succession you execute the three movements which I have 
described; but the sixth time, instead of taking as previously the bottom card, 
you take the top one, and drawing it out without showing what it is, you say, 
"Be kind enough, sir, to name your card." 

11. You turn over the card, and show that it is really the card named. 

12. Take advantage of the surprise caused by the appearance of this card to palm 
six or eight more, and keep them still palmed. 

"You might have selected any other number," you continue, "and it would have 
been precisely the same thing, inasmuch as I can make all the cards pass in the 
same way. However, as you may see for yourselves, the passage is rather 
narrow, and you might imagine that the cards would get blocked in the sleeve. 
But if you give a short, sharp crack, like this" (ruffling the cards), "you are sure 
to succeed." 

13. Placing the hand inside the waistcoat, as though merely to take out a card, 
introduce those which you have just palmed. 

14. Produce three or four cards, one by one as before, each time replacing the card 
on the pack, then pause, and remark, "Now, I daresay every one present has, in 
his own mind, hit upon a very simple explanation of this trick. You imagine, 
probably, that I have put beforehand in my sleeve a pack of cards of the same 
pattern as this, and that I merely draw out the cards of such second pack, one 
after the other. However, you are mistaken, and I will prove it to you. To that 





end, instead of putting the cards which I take out of my sleeve back upon the 
pack, I will place them one by one on this table. Naturally, as soon as the thirty- 
two cards are all on the table, there will be none left in my hand. You will also, 
sooner or later, see the last of the cards disappear. Now watch me as closely as 
possible. 

"Here I have in my hand the whole of the pack." (In reality you have only about 
half, the rest being inside the vest, but at a little distance it is impossible for the 
spectators to form a correct estimate of the quantity.) "I begin." 

15. You produce three or four cards, as before, but suddenly pause, and say, "Now 
I come to think of it, it would be rather a long affair to make all the thirty-two 
cards pass singly; I will send several at a time, so as to get the business over 
sooner. Then a la cantonade:-” How many would you like? Three?" You place 
the cards, as you produce them on the table. "A few for you, madam? Will that 
be enough?" You take out three or four. 

16. The cards which you palmed off at your two attempts will by this time be pretty 
nearly exhausted. You must therefore again have recourse to the same 
expedient, in order to continue the production of the cards, either one by one, or 
several at a time. 

17. At last, when you have only three cards remaining in the left hand, you say, 

"All the cards have now passed, with the exception of these three." (you exhibit 
them fanwise.) "See, they will go the same way as the others; watch me well." 
You palm these last three cards, and place them in the vest, forthwith again 
producing them. 

It must be admitted that this final " palm " is difficult to perform without being detected, 
particularly while so many eyes are riveted on your hands. The following little artifice, 
however, with neatness of manipulation, will be found to greatly aid this paring 
operation:-At the very moment that you palm the cards, raise the left hand with a quick 
movement, keeping the fingers half-closed, as though still containing the cards, and, 
above all, let your eyes follow the hand with the greatest attention. 

(In conjuring, the glance of the performer has such an influence in directing the 
attention of the spectators, that all eyes will almost infallibly turn to any object at 
which he himself looks with marked attention. See " The Eye .") 

Simultaneously with the movement last described, the hand really containing the three 
cards places them inside the waistcoat, and immediately produces them again. 







The above was a favourite trick of mine, and I always succeeded in performing it, 
whether on the stage or in private circles, in such a manner as to produce a complete 
illusion. 

I remember that on one occasion, at the St. James's Theatre, London, where I was 
exhibiting, the Queen, who was present at my performance, expressed a desire to see a 
particular trick a second time. The trick in question involved some little preparation, 
and it therefore became needful to gain time for the necessary arrangements behind the 
scenes, while I occupied the stage. I performed on that occasion, by way of interlude, 
the trick of the "cards passing up the sleeve," and was fortunate enough to win for it 
the royal approbation. 
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IV. 

THE CARDS MADE LARGER AND 

SMALLER. 

(Sequel to the "Cards passing up the Sleeve.") 

With any Pack, to Cause the Cards to Increase to an extraordinary Size; then to make 
them Smaller, and after having Reduced them to very minute dimensions, to make them 

Disappear altoghether. 


This is a very pretty trick, but by reason of its very short duration, I generally worked 
it in combination with that last described, to which it lends an added grace. 

"Many of you, gentlemen," you remark, "will probably imagine that I must have great 
difficulty in thus passing these cards up my sleeve. The operation would in truth be 
difficult, not to say impossible, but that I have discovered a mode of reducing the cards 
to extremely small dimensions. 

"I will show you, if you like, how I manage this diminution. I should, however, tell 
you at the out-set, that the cards which I use contain a considerable quantity of indict- 
rubber." (This is, of course, merely part of the "patter," the cards being ordinary cards.) 
"This enables me to increase or diminish their bulk by pulling or pressing them in a 
particular manner; which is in truth the whole secret of the trick. 

"Now observe, I proceed as follows:-Be kind enough to note, by the way, that the pack 
is of the ordinary size." (You open it fanwise in the left hand.) "If you desire to make it 
larger "(here you close the pack as you would a fan), "you pull the pack a little, in this 
way." 

After having pulled at the pack lengthwise as though to make it longer, you replace it 
in the left hand and again spread it fanwise, taking care that the cards shall project a 
little more from the hand. 








"You see it is now a little bigger. If you want it larger 
still, you have only to do like this." (You pick up the 
cards as before, and, spreading them fan-wise, make 
them project as much as possible, which makes them 
look considerably larger, as shown in Fig. 44.) 

"Supposing you now wish to make them smaller, the 
process is very simple, just a little tap like this, and 
the thing is done." (You close the cards, give them a 
little pat on the top with the right hand, as though to 
compress them, and once more spread them fanwise, 
holding them a little more hidden by the fingers of the 
left hand.) 

"Would you like them smaller 

still? It is just as easy." (You close the pack, spread it again like a 
fan, but more and more hidden by the fingers.) "In fact," you 
continue, "you can, by the same method, make them so small, so 
very small, as to be scarcely visible." As you say this, you again 
close and open the pack, and this time, hold it in such manner 
that the spectators, seeing only the extreme ends of the cards, 
take them for very small cards. (See Fig. 45.) 

It is desirable to put an ace at the bottom of the pack, lest the 
visible portion of that card should, by the disproportionate size of 
its design, reveal the nature of the artifice employed. The designs 
of the other cards are hidden one by another. 

Still holding the pack, thus apparently reduced in size, give it another tap on the upper 
edge with the right hand, as though to compress it still further, then palm it, closing the 
left hand in order to make believe that you still have the pack therein. 









With the hand (the right) in which the pack is palmed, take a salver, and holding the 
left hand above it, simulate the movement of placing particles of cards thereon (Fig. 
46), at the same time remarking, in continuation of your previous observations 

"And now, you see, it has become so small, that it is merely an invisible and 
impalpable powder." 

N.B.— The salver should be placed on a goblet or tumbler with a stem, so that even if 
the spectators were to suspect you of having palmed the cards, they could not possibly 
imagine that the hand in its approach to the table had got rid of the pack of cards 
thereon. By taking the salver in the right hand you effectually conceal the fact that the 
cards are still held in that hand. 

For the purpose of this trick, the performer should practice spreading the cards smartly 
with a single movement of the hand, as would be done with a fan. 

I may say once more that this is really a charming experiment. This also was a 
favourite trick of mine, and I was fortunate enough to be able to perform it in such a 
way as to leave nothing to be desired in point of illusion. I admit that it is not easy of 
execution, but the result obtained from it is such as to render it quite worth the 
student's while to practice it as diligently as may be necessary to completely master it. 
If the student finds too great difficulty in the execution of the trick as above, he may 
work it in another way; but in that case he can only diminish the cards once, and 
cannot increase their size. The trick in this shape is performed as follows: 

You arrange one of those miniature packs, which are used as toys for children, and 
which are little more than an inch long, in such manner that one of its corners is 
pierced by a rivet, and that the cards can therefore be opened like a fan without fear of 
being separated. This pack is, moreover; fastened to a piece of elastic, which carries it 
up the sleeve as soon as the hand lets go of it. 






When you desire to make use of this little pack for the performance of the trick, you 
draw it down out of the sleeve, and place it behind an ordinary pack. The remainder of 
the trick will be readily anticipated. After having shown the full-sized pack of cards, 
you palm it and show in its place the miniature pack, which you spread fanwise; and 
while attention is drawn to this latter, get rid of the larger pack by dropping it into the 
profonde . 

You may, if you please, dispense with the india-rubber cord; and get rid of the small 
pack on the servante . But in this latter case, you are obliged to draw near to the table, 
and the trick loses much of its effect. 
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V. 

THE LADIES LOOKING-GLASS 



Eight Cards having been Chosen by different Persons, to have them Replace in the 
Pack and the Pack well Shuffled; then after having Shown that the Cards are neither 
at Top nor Bottom, to cause them by a slight Movement successively to take those 

Positions. 


This trick was christened by Comte "The Ladies' Looking-Glass," why, I know not, 

but my ignorance need not prevent my retaining so graceful a title. The trick at any 
rate does credit to its name, for its effect is very pretty, and it has the additional 
advantage that it is received with equal favour on the public stage and in the private 
drawing-room. 

It is performed as follows:- 

1. Offer the pack to one of the spectators, with a request that he will choose from 
it any two cards at pleasure, and retain them in his possession; then hand the 
pack to three other persons in succession, asking each of them to do the same. 

2. When the eight cards have been taken from the pack, return to the person who 
first drew, holding the pack open (as in Fig. 18), and request him to replace his 
two cards in the middle of the pack. 










3. This done, make the pass , so that these two cards may be brought to the top. 

4. Make a false shuffle , so as to induce the belief that the cards are thoroughly 
well mixed. 

5. Again make the pass so that the two cards may return to the middle of the pack, 
at the top of the lower half. 

6. Open the pack at that spot (hut as though chance alone decided the place of 
opening), and ask the second person to replace his two cards therein. 

7. These two cards will now be lying on the two first. Again making the pass , the 
four cards are brought to the top, and you are enabled to make a false shuffle as 
before. 

8. Go through the same manoeuvres with regard to the cards drawn by the two 
other persons, and so finish with the eight cards on the top in the order in which 
they were replaced, which order you must carefully bear in mind. 

9. If you have sufficient confidence in your skill in palming, palm the eight cards. 

10. Then, addressing yourself to some one whom you think least likely to be in the 
habit of handling packs of cards (a very young lady, for instance), ask her to 
shuffle the pack, which she conceives to be a whole one, but which in reality 
only contains twenty-four cards. (The suggested choice of a very young lady is 
by way of extra precaution. I have handed the pack to spectators of all ages, and 
have never found any remark made as to its diminished number.) 

11. In the act of taking back the pack, replace the eight cards thereon. 

12. Make a false shuffle , and in so doing place some indifferent card above the 
eight top cards. (By an indifferent card, I mean any card not being one of those 
specially employed in the trick.) 

The mechanical arrangement of the trick being thus complete, we will now pass to its 
dramatic element. 


"Be kind enough to bear in mind, gentlemen," you remark, "what has been done. Four 
persons have freely selected cards. Those cards have been replaced in the pack and 
shuffled with particular care. There can, therefore, be no doubt but that chance alone 










has determined the position which each of those eight cards occupies. 

"Well, I am about to show you how wonderfully obedient these cards are. You will 
find that scarcely have they been named, than, by the aid of a gentle impulse which I 
shall give them, they will all come and place themselves, in successive couples, at the 
top and bottom of the pack. I must, however, in the first place, show you that neither of 
the chosen cards is at present in that position." 

1. So saying, turn over the pack and show its under side, holding it vertically, by 
the two ends, in the right hand. 

2. Transfer the pack to the left hand, and (with the right hand) take the top card 
and exhibit it. (The reader will remember that, by means of a false shuffle , an 
indifferent card was brought above the eight chosen cards. It is this card which 
is now shown.) 

3. While you are showing this card, you push the card which is now on the top 
slightly with the thumb of the left hand, so as to facilitate the slipping of the 
little finger between this and the rest of the cards. 

4. Replace the card which you have just shown on the other, and bring them both 
to the bottom by the pass . 

It will be readily understood that the effect of this proceeding will be that the top card 
(the indifferent card) will now be last but one, and that the other (which is the first of 
the eight cards chosen) will be at the bottom. There are, therefore, now at top and 
bottom the two cards of the person whom you last invited to draw.* 


*And whose cards were last replaced. - ED. 

You must therefore begin with this particular spectator. 

"It appears," you remark, "that neither of the cards drawn is either at top or bottom. I 
shall therefore proceed to compel them to pass successively to those positions. We will 
begin with this lady's cards. Will you be kind enough, madam, to mention the names of 
your two cards?" 

We will suppose that the answer is the "queen of hearts," and "knave of diamonds." 

"Very good. In order to bring your cards, I have only to do like this. Here you make a 
little up and down movement, giving the cards a slight shake. You then immediately 
turn over the pack, which you have hitherto kept face downwards, and show the 






bottom card, saying, "The queen of hearts has arrived, you see. Now I give a second 
shake, which will bring the knave of diamonds to the top." 

Here you transfer the pack to the left hand, and, turning over the top card, show that it 
is the knave of diamonds. 

While you are showing this card, you push the top card, as before, so as to get the little 
finger beneath it, and the moment that you replace the knave of diamonds on the pack, 
bring both cards to the bottom by the pass . You then proceed as already explained, in 
order to exhibit to the second and third persons their cards passed in due course to the 
top and bottom of the pack. 

After having shown to the third person who drew, his two cards, instead of making the 
pass with the two top cards as before, you only do so with the actual top card. Then, in 
order to make a brilliant finish to the experiment, you pretend to overlook the fourth 
person, and say, "That completes the number of the chosen cards." 

At the same moment you transfer the now top card to the bottom by the pass , taking 
care in so doing to turn it round so as to be back outwards- i.e., face to face with the 
bottom card. 

Moisten, as secretly as possible, the thumb and forefinger of the right hand, and with 
them nip the pack tightly by the middle. (It is not exactly the thing to wet one's fingers 
at the mouth in public; but, as under certain circumstances this moistening process is 
absolutely necessary, the performer must effect it as secretly as possible. The best 
mode of doing this is to stand for a moment with the chin resting on the right hand, as 
one naturally does when in a reflective mood. In this position it is easy, by turning 
aside ever so little, to satisfy the requirements of the trick.) 

The fourth spectator is sure to call upon you to name her cards also. 

"I really beg your pardon, madam," you reply; "I quite thought I had finished the trick; 
and I must candidly own that I had forgotten you. It would now be rather difficult for 
me to find your cards by the method I have so far employed; but in order that you may 
not be disappointed, I will have recourse to another method. I will throw all the cards 
in the air, and try to catch yours in the middle of their flight." 

You throw up the pack a little above your head, and as it begins to fall, make a snatch 
at it with the two outer cards, which remain clinging to your fingers. By so doing you 
scatter abroad the rest of the cards. 







Finally, opening the two fingers, you show the two cards, which you profess to have 
caught in the air, and which remain sticking to the ends of the fingers. (See the sketch 
at the head of this article.) 

N.B.— You must be careful, when you make your dash at the pack with the two cards, 
to press them well one against the other, that they may not become detached from the 
tip of the fingers. 
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VI. 

THE SYMPATHETIC CARDS 


Two Packs of Cards having been placed upon a Table, and Two of the Spectators 
having secretly withdrawn One Card from each, to cause both Cards to be identical, 
although the Performer has remained throughout at a distance from the Table. 


Provide yourself with a couple of packs of cards, still enclosed in the usual stamped 

wrapper. One of them is beforehand arranged according to a chapelet, or formula. (See 
" Chapelet ." To prepare this pack, unfasten the stamped envelope by holding it over the 
steam of boiling water; and after having arranged the cards in the desired order, fasten 
it again.) There should also be a candlestick on the table which you use for the trick. 

"The experiment which I am about to exhibit, ladies, is not a feat of dexterity. It 
depends entirely on a curious effect of sympathy. I venture to hope, from the kindness 
with which you have hitherto received my illusions, that this also will be a complete 
success. 

"Here is a piquet pack of cards, composed, as usual, of thirty-two cards, all different. 
Be kind enough to examine it, and verify the fact for yourselves." (You show the cards 
by running them over rapidly before the eyes of the spectators, taking care, however, 
not to disturb their order. The pack thus shown is the pre-arranged pack.) 

Next go through the processes following:- 

1. Spread this arranged pack, by one sweep of the hand, in a long row on the table, 
face down-wards, still taking care that the order of the cards is not altered. 

2. Ask some one to come and select a card from this row, requesting him simply 
to draw it from the pack, and without looking at it, slip it under the candlestick. 

3. This done, pick up the pack, starting from the space left in the row by the card 
removed,* place it in the left hand and the rest of the pack upon it. 

*The author appears to have overlooked the fact that the direction above given 
would equally apply to either half of the pack. The half originally uppermost, 










starting from the space in question, should be first placed in the left hand.-ED. 

4. Under these circumstances, the card which preceded the card removed is now at 
the bottom; you will therefore have little difficulty in getting sight of it (see "To 
Get Sight of a Card"). This card being known to you, indicates the one which 
has been placed under the candlestick. Thus, suppose the bottom card is the 
seven of clubs, then the order of the formula (see "Chapelet") indicates that the 
card next following was the queen of diamonds. 

5. Replace this pack on one corner of the table; take the other pack and remove 
the wrapper. 

6. Advance to the spectators, and show them, as you did with the first pack, that 
no two cards are alike. The object of this display is that you yourself may be 
enabled rapidly to ascertain the whereabouts of the queen of diamonds, and 
having found it, to pass it to the top of the pack, and palm it. 

7. Take an ordinary tea-tray, spread these last cards upon it, face downwards, and 
invite several of the spectators to take, indeed to select at pleasure, as many as 
they please of the cards; the greater the number of persons who participate in 
the choice, the more interesting the trick becomes. You hold the tray with the 
same hand in which the card is palmed, thereby completely concealing it. 

(N.B.—If you have no tray at hand, the cards may be spread on the table, to 
which the spectators step forward to select their respective cards.) 

8. When you see that there are but five or six cards left, transfer the tray to the left 
hand, and in the act of spreading abroad these remaining cards with the right 
hand, lay the palmed card upon them, and continue to offer the cards for 
selection as before. 

9. At this point you must employ a certain amount of artifice to cause all the cards 
to be taken save the queen of diamonds, the position of which you alone are 
acquainted with. There is very little difficulty about this; first, because the 
spectators, having hitherto been allowed to choose with perfect freedom, have 
no reason for suspecting that you now influence their choice, and secondly, 
because the card to be left to the last being on the side towards yourself, you 
have only to present the tray in such a way that the hand of the spectator cannot 
reach that card. The operation is simplicity itself. It is, so to speak, the forced 
card (see " To Force a Card ") over again, but with the opposite result. 


10. When the queen of diamonds is the only card left, you ask some one to hold the 





tray for a moment, while you move to a little distance and recapitulate what has 
been done. 

11. "We have to bear in mind, ladies," you remark, "that a card has been taken from 
the pack with the utmost secrecy; that such card has been carefully placed 
under that candlestick, and that not one of us here present can possibly know 
what that card is. 

"It must also be noted that from a pack placed in this tray all the cards have been freely 
chosen, with the exception of one only. What that card is, nobody knows. Still, by a 
surprising effect of that sympathy of which I spoke just now, the card which is under 
the candlestick will be found to be precisely similar, both in suit and value, to that 
which is under the candlestick. 

"Having myself nothing to do with the experiment, I will not even go near the cards. 
Will you be good enough to see for yourselves, gentlemen, if the fact is as I have 
stated?" 

The spectators take up the card which is under the candlestick, and the card on the tray 
being also turned up, each of the two cards is found to be a queen of diamonds 
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VII. 

THE ELECTRIFIED CARDS 

Four Cards having been Drawn, to Shuffle them well with the rest, and after having 
placed them in a small Case, to cause them to Rise therefrom at the Command of the 

Spectators. 

This trick, more generally known by the name of la houlette* dates from the latter 

part of the last century. It is, therefore, quite an ancient among card tricks; but though 
it has been performed an extraordinary number of times by one conjuror or another, it 
nevertheless still produces as much wonderment as ever. It is, so to speak, a little 
comedy, in which the spectators, the pack of cards, and the performer, all play their 
part. It is garnished with witty sayings and mild practical jokes; such being the 
invariable accompaniment of conjuring tricks of the olden time. 


*i.e., among French performers. Among English conjurors it is known as the "rising 
cards. "—ED. 

This particular trick was the "trump card" of Comte. I wish the reader could have seen 
him, electric rod in hand, as though to compel the belief that the rising of the cards was 
due to electricity, and delivering his jokes with a humour which was specially his own. 
This trick invariably won for him the heartiest applause. 

The only apparatus used is a small case, either of metal or of glass, and of such a size 
as to contain with ease a pack of cards. In order to allow room for the upward passage 
of the cards, the case is open at top, and the front is also cut away in such manner as to 
allow the pack to be seen, a little frame with very narrow borders preventing the cards 
falling cut on this side. This little apparatus is fixed upon a stopper, which just fits the 
neck of a decanter. This arrangement gives it a fanciful resemblance to a trowel 
{houlette), from which it derives its name. 

Preliminary Preparations. -Single-headed cards are used, it being necessary that the 
top and bottom of the card should be different. 

You take five cards—the ten of hearts, the seven of diamonds, two queens of spades, 
and the knave of clubs. 









The seven of diamonds and the knave of clubs will require a special preparation, as 
follows:-You split apart the lower edge of the knave of clubs, and insert therein a very 
thin slip of lead, so as to render the card a shade heavier. This additional weight will, 
later on, be utilised to make the card dance. Upon the seven of diamonds you stick, 
with a little virgin wax, a single diamond pip (cut out), so as to give the card the 
appearance of an eight. 

Arrangement of the Cards.- Take a long black silk thread, at one end of which you 
make a knot. With a pair of scissors cut a little notch in the lower edge of the knave of 
clubs, and pass the end of the silk through it. The knot will naturally form a "stop" 
against the slit. 

1. Holding the knave of clubs in the left hand carry the thread across the back of 
this card in an upward direction. 

2. Upon this card lay any indifferent card. 

3. Bring the thread down again over this card, and lay on it the queen of spades. 

4. Bring up the thread, and lay on it another indifferent card. 

5. Bring the thread down again over this last, and upon it place the second queen 
of spades, head downwards. 

6. Thread brought up again, and indifferent card. 

7. Thread brought down again, and on it the prepared eight of diamonds. 

8. Thread carried up again, and indifferent card. 

9. Thread down again, and ten of hearts. 

10. Thread brought up, indifferent card, and thread carried down again. 

The reader will readily comprehend the object of the interposition of the indifferent 
cards. These serve as bearings to cause the other cards to rise when the thread is 
pulled. 

The packet of cards arranged as above is placed somewhere on the table in such 
manner as to be out of sight of the audience. 



The performer " forces " from a piquet pack the four cards above named, he has them 
shuffled with the rest, and in placing the pack in the houlette, adds to it, from behind, 
the prepared packet. 

The remainder of the trick is a matter of course. The other end of the thread is in the 
hands of an assistant, hidden either behind a screen, in another room, or (in a theatre) 
behind the scenes, whence he hears all that passes, and is ready to cause the cards to 
appear in due course. 

The conjuror himself from this point only plays an actor's part. I will describe the 
scene in the regulation form, suppressing nothing. The reader must accept the "jokes" 
for what they are worth. 

Addressing yourself to the person who drew the ten of hearts, you ask him what his 
card was. 

"The ten of hearts," he replies. 

"Very good," you reply, "I will order that card to rise out of the pack. Attention! 'Ten, 
appear!'" But the card does not appear. You pass your magic wand, or an electric rod, 
over the pack, but no effect is produced. 

"Oh, I see," you exclaim, "though the card disobeys me, it may really be quite 
obedient. The fault probably rests with the vagueness of my own command. I said 
'Ten, appear" but the cards did not know which ten I meant. We will make the 
command more precise—'Ten of hearts, appear!’"* 


*/ have been here compelled slightly to vary the text, the sense of the passage as 
written depending on a certain play upon words, which must necessarily be lost in 
translation. -ED. 

The ten of hearts rises slowly from the pack. You take it completely out, and hand it to 
the spectators. 

After having had the next card named, you carelessly move to the rear of the decanter, 
and order the seven of diamonds to appear. It is however the eight of diamonds which 
appears. Not being so placed as to see the card, you are supposed to be unconscious of 
the mistake. The moment the card rises, you take it, and holding it towards the 
spectators, remark, "You see, gentlemen, I never make a mistake; here is the seven of 
diamonds." 





A score (more or less) of the spectators, fancying they have caught you tripping, 
exclaim, "That is the eight of diamonds!" 

Lowering the card a little so as not to show its face, you remove with the three fingers 
beneath it the loose "pip," taking care not to let it fall on the ground, and make believe 
to misunderstand their exclamation. 

"You want the eight of diamonds, gentlemen?" you remark. "Then I was mistaken; I 
thought the gentleman said it was the seven of diamonds he drew." 

The retort is "Yes, the gentleman did draw the seven of diamonds, but you made the 
eight appear instead." 

"The eight, gentlemen?" you reply, with an assumed air of innocence, and showing the 
face of the card, which is now transformed into a seven— "The eight? I really think you 
are mistaken!" 

The audience, seeing that the card is now the seven of diamonds, and not having seen 
you employ any sleight-of-hand movement, are silenced, and join in a general laugh at 
their supposed mistake. 

You have taken care that the queen of spades shall be drawn by a make spectator, who, 
at your request, orders his card to appear. But in vain. He may cry "Appear" as much 
as he pleases, but there is no result. 

You pretend to be embarrassed at the supposed breakdown, and say, "Excuse me, sir! 
What card was it you drew?" 

"The queen of spades," is the reply. 

"The queen? Oh, if that is so, I don't wonder that she declines to rise. The peremptory 
manner (if you will excuse my saying so) in which you spoke has probably offended 
her majesty's dignity. I will speak to her more politely, and I have no doubt she will 
appear at once. Madam, will you do us the favour to come out of the pack?" 

The card rises at once, but appears feet-foremost. 

"Oh dear," you remark, taking out the card, "that is a very peculiar way to make one's 
appearance in polite society. However, it is not altogether surprising, our rather rough 
summons has perhaps upset her a little." 



You replace the card, still head downwards, in the pack, but towards the front, so as 
not to interfere with the appearance of the remaining cards. 

"Come, madam, go back to the pack, and have the kindness to turn over and appear in 
a more becoming manner." 

This the card forthwith does, it being in reality the duplicate queen of spades which 
appears. 

"That's better," you remark; "you see, gentlemen, the lady is very obedient, 
considering she is only a card." 

The fourth spectator having named the knave of clubs, that card appears. After having 
risen in due course, it sinks down again and comes up a second time. Then, by way of 
saluting the company, it sinks again several times. Finally, it is made to dance, keeping 
time to the music of the orchestra, and is ordered by way of conclusion to jump 
completely out of the pack. 

It will be remembered that there is inserted in the lower part of this card a thin slip of 
lead, the weight of which causes it to sink down again as soon as the thread ceases to 
draw it up. It is by means of this alternate movement that the assistant makes it appear 
and retire , and subsequently compels it to dance to music in the case. 

I have purposely gone somewhat at length into the description of this particular 
illusion, partly out of respect for a trick which has done excellent service in the magic 
art, and partly by way of introduction to two other very pretty tricks, which are 
modifications of the same idea 
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VIII. 

THE POWER OF THE WILL 

Four Cards having been freely Chosen, Replaced in the Pack, and Shuffled, to hold up 
all the Cards in the Hand, and by the Power of the Will, to cause the four Chosen 

Cards to rise in turn from the Pack. 

This trick, which I might almost describe as the houlette worked in the hand, has the 
advantage over that last described , in this particular—that it may be performed with any 
pack of cards, and without either preparation or assistant. 

As in the preceding trick, you have four cards drawn from the pack, but in this 
instance, instead of "forcing" particular cards, you allow perfect liberty of choice. 

Have these cards replaced in the middle of the pack, and transfer them (by the pass) in 
due order to the top. The four cards being thus really together, make a false shuffle , so 
as to induce the belief that you really do not know where they are. 

"I propose to show you, gentlemen," you remark, "a very curious effect which may be 
produced with cards." 

Here you take the pack in the right hand, as shown in Fig. 
47 . 

"You are probably acquainted, gentlemen," you continue, 
"with some of the mesmeric effects produced by the 
power of the will. What I am about to show you is a very 
curious instance; it is sufficient to will firmly that a card 
shall rise from the pack, to immediately induce it to 
appear." Then addressing yourself to the person whose 
card comes first ( i.e ., hindermost)—" Madam," you say, 
"will you have the kindness to name your card?" 

We will suppose that "the king of hearts" is the reply. 

"Let us try the experiment." Here a little of the dramatic element must be introduced. 












You frown as though wrapped in deep thought, then in a tone of stern command 
pronounce the words, "King of hearts, appear!" 


From the position of the hand, the first and second fingers 
are behind the pack (Fig. 48), though the spectators cannot 
detect this at a little distance, and if you have these two 
fingers slightly moist, it is easy with their tips to work up the 
card, which appears to rise spontaneously from the pack. 

When the card is all but out of the pack, you take it with the 
left hand and remove it entirely. 

You go through the same process to produce the other three 4-8 
cards; but in order to preclude any suspicion that the cards 
are placed one upon another at the back of the pack, you take 
care between the production of each to make a false shuffle . 



This trick, neatly executed, produces a complete illusion. It seems impossible to 
imagine but that the cards rise from the middle of the pack 
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IX. 

THE MESMERISED CARDS 

Having had Three Cards Drawn, Replaced, and Shuffled with the rest, to place the 
Pack in a Tumbler, and to Make such Cards Rise out of the Pack at Command, under 

the very eyes of the Spectators. 

This illusion is the invention of Professor Alberti, and may fairly be reckoned one of 
the most elegant of drawing-room tricks. 

The only preparation is to have a human hair of about thirteen inches in length, to each 
end of which is fixed a minute pellet of virgin wax. One of these pellets is fixed on the 
lowest, and the other on the highest, button of your coat.* 


*Veryfine black silk will be found decidedly more manage-able than hair in the 
performance of this trick, and scarcely more visible. It will be found an improvement 
to have it lied to the lower button, thereby dispensing with the second pellet of wax. ~ 
ED. 

You should also have on your table a glass goblet, and a small wooden slab about 
twenty inches long by seventeen wide. To perform the trick, proceed as follows:- 

1. Have three cards freely selected by three different persons. 

2. Have these cards replaced in the middle of the pack, and transfer them by 
means of the pass to the top, taking care to remember the order in which they 
were replaced. 

3. Make use of a false shuffle to induce the belief that the three cards are scattered 
apart in the pack. 

4. Palm the three cards, and hand the pack to one of the spectators to shuffle. 

5. When the pack is handed back to you, replace the three cards thereon, and 
under pretext of going to fetch the glass which is on the table, ask some one to 













hold the pack for you. 


6. While fetching the glass, loosen the little pellet from the top button, and when, 
on your return, you reach the person who is holding the cards, offer him the 
glass with the left hand, and ask him to place the cards therein. 

7. "I beg your pardon, sir," you remark, "I quite forgot to ask you to examine the 
glass." This remark serves as a pretext for removing the pack from the glass. In 
taking it out, which you do by the upper end, you press the pellet of wax against 
the end of the first card, which should be the hindmost, and towards yourself. 

8. While the glass is being examined, you turn the pack upside down, after which 
you replace it in the glass, the face of the cards towards the spectators. 

9. The person to whom the first card belongs having named it at your request, you 
very gently move the glass, either in an upward or forward direction. The hair, 
being thus pulled taut, slips over the edge of the glass and lifts the card, which 
appears to the spectators to rise from the middle of the pack. While doing this 
you hold the right hand at a short distance above the pack, and make believe to 
mesmerise it. 

10. When the card has got so high as to be in full view, take it between the thumb 
and forefinger as though to show it. This enables you to detach the pellet of 
wax, after which you hand the card to the spectator for examination. 

11. Take the pack out of the glass, and offer this latter once more to be examined, 
so that the spectators may be fully satisfied that there is no mechanical 
arrangement about it to cause the rising of the cards. This gives you an 
opportunity to again press the pellet against the top card. 

12. Have this card named, and cause it to rise out of the glass, as before. 

13. You go through the same process with the third card as with the two others, 
making it appear in due course. But as soon as it has come out of the glass, 
exhibit it without detaching the pellet of wax, and put the glass aside. 

14. The card thus remains attached to the hair. You replace it in the middle of the 
pack, and then take the little wooden slab and lay the cards upon it. 

"I have shown you," you remark, "one effect of mesmeric attraction; I shall now make 
use of the same power to produce a totally different result— namely, by the force of my 
will upon the card drawn by this gentleman, I will make that card remain motionless 



while all the other cards go away and leave it alone." 

You then slope the wooden slab, and all the cards naturally slide off and fall on the 
ground, with the exception of the one which is attached to the hair. 

By way of conclusion, you remove the pellet from the card, and throw the latter to the 
spectators to be examined. 

By gas or candle-light the hair is absolutely invisible, even at the closest quarters. 
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X. 

THE METAMORPHOSES 

Four Cards having been Selected from a Pack, to Make on of them Change 
successively into each of the three others. 

This trick can only be performed before a tolerably large company, for it is essential 

that the spectators to whom the performer successively ad-dresses himself should be at 
some distance apart, so that they may not compare notes. Even with this drawback, it 
is an admirable trick. The mode of performance is as follows 

1. Have a card freely drawn from the pack. 

2. Have this card replaced in the pack; bring it to the top by the pass ; " change " it, 
and place the substitute card, face downwards, on your table. To the eyes of the 
spectators, you appear to have simply placed the chosen card on the table. 

3. As a necessary consequence of the "change," the card which was chosen, and 
which we will suppose to be the knave of spades, is left on the top of the pack. 
Transfer it, by means of the pass , to the middle of the pack and force it (see " To 
force a card "), on a second person. 

4. Take the knave of spades from the last-named spectator, "change" it as before 
for some other card, and lay this latter on the table beside the one already there. 

5. Proceed as already described with a third spectator, so as to make him also 
draw the knave of spades, which you once more cause to be replaced in the 
pack, and lay it, without changing, by the side of the other two cards. 

6. Have a card drawn (without forcing) by a fourth spectator, and, as if through 
inadvertence, leave such card in his possession. 

7. Take the three cards which are on the table, and spreading them fanwise, 
exhibit them to the company, remarking, "Here are the cards which have been 
chosen." Each of the three persons who drew sees his own card (inasmuch as 
they all drew the knave of spades), and imagines that the other two cards are 













those which were drawn by the other two spectators. 


8. Addressing yourself to the fourth person who drew, you inquire whether he 
sees his card among the rest. He naturally replies that he does not, inasmuch as 
it was left in his own possession. 

"I beg your pardon, sir," you reply, "it was a slip on my part. Be kind enough to 
hand me back your card." 

9. While so saying, you place the three cards on the pack, which you hold in your 
left hand, taking care that the knave of spades is uppermost, and slightly pushed 
forward on the pack, in readiness for the change. 

10. Take the fourth person's card, which we will suppose to be the ten of hearts, 
exhibit it with apparent carelessness to the spectators, and " change " it for the 
knave of spades, keeping this card face downwards, so that the audience cannot 
see what it is. 

11. If the change has been neatly executed, no one will have any suspicion as to the 
identity of the card you hold; accordingly, stepping close to the first person who 
drew, "Here," you say. without showing it, "is the ten of hearts that gentleman 
drew. Would you be surprised to find that I can change it for the card which 
you selected? I have only to do so." You " ruffle " the card and exhibit it." 

12. "Now," you continue, holding the card again face downwards, and turning to 
the second person who drew, "by repeating this simple movement" (you ruffle 
the card again) "it is no longer your card, sir; it is this lady's." You show her the 
card. 

13. Proceed as above described with the third person also, so as to prove to her that 
her card has taken the place of the other. This is by no means difficult, 
inasmuch as it is still the knave of spades which you show. 

14. Just before you reach the fourth person, " change " the knave of spades once 
more for the ten of hearts, and showing it to the company generally, remark, 
"And now, by way of conclusion, it is no longer that lady's card, it has become 
this gentleman's again." 

I may once more remark that this trick, skilfully executed, is one of the most surprising 
that can well be performed. The successive "changes" which I have directed to be 
made in the course of this trick, including the last, can be made with perfect ease, 







under cover of the performer's frequent movements from one spot to another. 

In order to divert the minds of the spectators form any idea that the same card was 
drawn three times in succession, you may perform the trick next following. In such 
case, you remark, addresing the company— 

"You would like to know, I daresay, ladies and gentlemen, how the cards are 
metamorphosed in this manner. I will endeavour to explain it to you by effecting the 
same transformation as visibly as possible." 
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XL 

A MAGICAL TRANSFORMATION 


To Cause the Ace of Spades to Change Visible into the Queen of Hearts. 


Secretly take the ace of spades and the queen of hearts, place them back to back, and 

hold them in that position with their edges between the thumb and third finger. The 
foremost card is alone visible, and suggests no suspicion that there are in reality two 
cards. 

The first and second fingers are behind the cards, and one of them (the forefinger) is 
brought close to the thumb, so as to be ready, at a given moment, to nip the edge of the 
cards and turn them round. 

"I have here," you remark, showing the foremost card, "the ace of spades. Well, we 
will endeavour to change it, while in full view of you all, into some other card. Let us 
see, now, what card would form the most marked contrast to the ace of spades? The 
queen of hearts would answer that condition very well: suppose we say the queen of 
hearts. 

"The queen of hearts is at present here in the pack, but I shall make it instantaneously 
pass away from it, and take the place of the ace of spades, while the ace of spades will 
go back to the pack. This is all I have to do!" 

You slightly " ruffle " the pack which you hold in your left hand, while with the right 
you smartly turn the two cards vertically round, so that the queen of hearts takes the 
place of the ace of spades and vice versa. 

This turn is a very simple matter. If, while holding the two cards, the forefinger presses 
them slightly outward, a little in the direction of the thumb, the moment the third 
finger releases them they will be drawn round by the forefinger and thumb, and make a 
right-about-face. 

To prevent the edges of the two cards spreading apart, and so betraying the artifice 
used, you may rest them against the lapel of your coat. 









When the trick is over, you get rid of the hindermost card as follows:-You lay the two 
cards on the pack, which you are holding in your left hand, the card you have last 
shown being upwards. The hindermost card thus facing the same way as the others, 
unites with the pack, while the queen of hearts, which is the only card whose face is 
visible, is taken off alone and handed to the spectators for examination. 
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XII. 

THE CARD THOUGHT OF 


A Card having been Thought of by a Spectator, to Cause another Card Chosen from 
the Pack by another of the Company to be the Very One which was Mentally Selected. 


Tricks dependent on thought foretold or divined are unquestionably the most striking 

in the whole range of conjuring. In truth, how is it possible to explain (unless indeed 
you know the secret) how any one can know what you have chosen to think of, or even 
sometimes what you are going to think of presently? 

Tricks of this class are, however, infallible, as the reader will be able to judge from 
that which we are about to explain. 

1. Advance to one of the spectators, and, using the method explained previously 
(see " The Card thought of "), make him "think of" a given card, which we will 
suppose to be the queen of spades. 

2. Present the pack to another spectator and force upon him the same card. When 
the card is drawn, request the drawer not to look at it, but to keep it for a few 
moments in his possession. 

Then, addressing yourself to the first spectator, say, "Will you have the kindness, sir, 
to name the card you thought of?" 

"The queen of spades," 

"You are sure you followed your own inclination in choosing that particular card?" 
"Quite so." 

"And you, sir," addressing the other spectator; "did you also freely choose the card you 
hold?" 


I am quite certain that I did. 










"Well, gentlemen, I will now call your attention to a very curious fact, which I myself 
can't undertake to explain, but which is probably attributable to some mesmeric 
influence. I beg your pardon, sir; what card was it you said you thought of?" (This 
pretended obliviousness has a good effect, as tending to exclude the suspicion of 
prearrangement.) 

"The queen of spades." 

"As for you, sir, neither you nor I know the card you have drawn; but if you will now 
turn it up, we shall be able to see what it is. Be kind enough to show it to the company. 
You see, gentlemen, it is the very same card which this other gentleman thought of." 

While we are on the subject of the divination of thought, reader, I can guess, without 
any very great effort of imagination, what you are thinking of at this moment, and may 
as well answer a question which you have just framed in your own mind, as follows:- 

"But suppose," you say to yourself, "that the first spectator did not think of the queen 
of spades, or that having thought of that card, he named some other in order to put the 
conjuror in a fix; in that case there would be a break-down of the trick?" 

By no means, the trick would not have broken down, but it would have been finished 
after another fashion. Let me remind you that we requested the person who drew the 
card not to look at it. If the second spectator names the queen of spades, the trick 
proceeds as above described. If any other card is named—the knave of hearts, for 
instance—you take the pack, and addressing yourself to the person who thought of the 
card, "I must show you, sir, in the first place, that the knave of hearts is no longer in 
the pack," and you spread the cards out in order to do so. But this pretended proof is in 
reality only designed to enable yourself to see the cards, and while you run them 
quickly over before showing them, you make a rapid search for the knave of hearts. As 
soon as you have found it, you draw it underneath the pack. You then pass all the cards 
before the eyes of the spectator, taking care, however, not to let him see this card, 
which is the last of the pack. 

"You see, sir," you continue, "that your card is not in the pack. Where is it then? 

Here!" You take from the hand of the second spectator the card which he drew (and 
which, as we stated at the commencement of the trick, is not known to any of the 
spectators), and without showing what it is, move across the room as though to show 
it. But during your short passage from the one spectator to the other, you " change " the 
queen of spades for the knave of hearts, and handing this latter card to your 
interlocutor, ask him to name it aloud. 


Observe, gentlemen," you remark, by way of conclusion, "how an influence, at once 




mesmeric and sympathetic, has caused this gentleman to choose, even without seeing 
it, the card which this other gentleman had secretly thought of." 
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XIII. 

THOUGHT ANTICIPATED 

To place the first Card that Comes to Hand on a Table, and to Predict that whatever 
be the Card another Spectator may Please to Think of, such Card shall be Identical 
both in Suit and Value with that which you have previously Removed from the Pack. 

1. Address yourself to a spectator at some distance from you, and ask him to think 
of a card. 

2. When you are informed that a card has been thought of, "I will now," you 
remark, "prove to you that I anticipated your thought, by showing you that I 
have placed that very card on yonder table. First, however, in order to preclude 
the supposition of a private understanding between us, I must ask you to name 
the card you mentally selected." 

We will suppose that the "ten of hearts" is the answer. 

"As an additional test," you continue, "I will first show these gentlemen that the 
ten of hearts is not in the pack. 

3. Advancing towards the company, and at the same time running over the pack, 
you will have no difficulty in finding the ten of hearts and slipping it to the 
bottom. You then continue to spread the cards before the company, taking care 
not to show this last card, which you keep covered by two or three others, as in 
the preceding trick . 

4. Having done this, palm the ten of hearts, holding it with the face towards the 
inside of your hand. 

5. Place this card on the one which you take up from the table, moving both 
together towards the edge, as though merely for greater facility in picking them 
up. The two cards, so picked up, will naturally be back to back. 

6. Place these two cards in the left hand, taking care that their edges coincide. 

Thus disposed, take them in the right hand, and show the ten of hearts, 
remarking, "If I mistake not, you thought of the ten of hearts; you see I was 










quite right, for here is the ten of hearts which I laid upon the table." 

7. In the meanwhile you have taken the remainder of the pack in your left hand, 
and as soon as you have shown the card thought of, lay both cards on the pack, 
thus getting rid of the indifferent card, which becomes united with the rest. 
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XIV. 

THE THOUGHTS OF TWO PERSONS 

ANTICIPATED 


To Cause a Card Secretly Thought of by one Person to Appear at such Number in the 
Pack as another Spectator may Choose at Pleasure. 


This is a trick which I can recommend to the reader as one of the most surprising that 
can possibly be performed. 

1. As in the trick previously described, compel a spectator to " think of ," say, the 
queen of spades. 

2. By means of a false shuffle , place the queen of spades seventh from the top, 
and leave the pack on the table. 

3. Then addressing one of the spectators, "Will you have the kindness, sir," you 
say, "to think of a number between one and ten?" 

It is all but certain that the number seven will be chosen. The reasons which compel 
the choice of this particular number will be explained hereafter in a special chapter 
upon the modes of influencing thought.* But in the exceptional case of this number not 
being chosen, the trick would not on that account fail, as we shall proceed to show 
presently. For the moment we will continue our description as though the number 
seven had been actually chosen. 


*This promise appears to have been overlooked by the author, the work containing no 
such chapter-ED. 

"Will you be kind enough, madam, to name the card you thought of?" 

"The queen of spades." "And you, sir, what number did you think of?" 


The number seven. 











"Be good enough, then, sir, to take the pack with your own hands from the table, and 
satisfy yourself that the card the lady thought of is placed precisely at the very number 
which you, of your own accord, selected. Take particular notice, gentlemen, please, 
that I have not been even near the cards." 

Where the trick is completely successful, as above, it invariably calls forth a round of 
well-merited applause. 

Let us now take into consideration contingencies unfavourable to the success of the 
trick. 

Let us suppose that the queen of spades has been chosen (we will consider presently 
the case of that particular card not being chosen), but that on the other hand the 
spectator has thought of one of the numbers following, two, three, four, five, six, eight, 
or nine. I do not mention either one or ten, because the terms of your request are 
between one and ten. Should either of those numbers be selected, you remind the 
spectator that those two numbers are excluded by the very terms of your question. 

Supposing the choice falls on one of the numbers two, three, four, or five, nothing is 
easier than to produce the queen of spades at that number; the only difference being 
that instead of having the cards counted by the spectator, you yourself take the pack in 
your left hand, and secretly transfer from the top to the bottom by means of the pass 
(as the case may be) five, four, three, or two cards, thereby bringing the card thought 
of to the required position. 

If "six" is the number chosen, the use of a double meaning brings the trick to as 
satisfactory a termination as if seven had been thought of. In point of fact, you have 
only to ask the spectator to take the pack, count off six cards from the top, and look at 
the card which comes next. 

For the numbers eight and nine, you count the cards yourself, and when you reach the 
queen of spades, which is the seventh card, you "change" the card once for the number 
eight, and once for the number nine— i.e., instead of actually taking the seventh card in 
its proper turn, you leave that card and take the next following. 

Let us now suppose (which is a much more serious contingency) that instead of fixing 
on the queen of spades, the spectator has thought of some totally different card, the ten 
of diamonds, for instance. 

As soon as the card is named, you ask what number has been chosen, and proceed as 
above described, as though the ten of diamonds was the seventh card;* but when you 
reach the queen of spades you place it on the table without showing what it is. 




(Or any other number which may have been chosen —ED.) 


You then pass the ten of diamonds, as already explained, to the top of the pack, while 
showing the spectators (ostensibly) that the card, not being in the pack, must be the 
one on the table. 

Take the queen of spades in your right hand, and showing it to the lady who thought of 
the card in such manner that she alone can see what it is, "Here," you say, "madam, is 
the card you thought of; you see the experiment has completely succeeded." 

You forthwith return to your table, and in so doing " change " the queen of spades for 
the ten of diamonds, which you lay upon the table. The lady to whom your observation 
was addressed naturally exclaims that instead of the ten of diamonds, you have shown 
her the queen of spades. "I really think, madam, you must be under a mistake, or 
perhaps some optical illusion has made you take one card for another; for I am sure I 
showed you the ten of diamonds." The lady of course insists on the correctness of her 
assertion. During the discussion, you palm the queen of spades, which remained, after 
the change, on the top of the pack, and putting it in the breast-pocket of your coat, as 
though merely to take something out, you leave the hand there for the moment. 

"Pardon me, madam," you reply, "if I still insist that you are wrong; but you see the 
success of my experiment is at stake. You can, however, readily satisfy yourself that 
you could not have seen the queen of spades, for knowing that that card is unlucky in a 
trick, I put it in my pocket before the performance began, and here it is, as you see." 
(You take the queen of spades out of the pocket and exhibit it.) "As a further proof of 
my sincerity, there is the card I showed you, still on the table; any one may take it up 
who pleases, I wont even go near it." "Will you, sir, be good enough to turn up that 
card yourself?" 
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XV. 

THE FOUR ACES 


To Make the Four Aces Travel to different Parts of the Pack, to Transform them into 
other Cards, and Cause them to Multiply to an unlimited extent. 


The trick of the Four Aces, which I am about to describe, was the invention of the 

well-known conjuror Conus. It was his favourite trick, and was performed by him with 
equal artistic finish and charm of manner. Its effect, as I have seen it executed by the 
inventor himself, was as follows: 

The performer asked one of the spectators to step forward, and handing him a pack of 
cards, requested him to pick out the four aces. 

Then, himself taking the rest of the pack, he opened it bookwise, and asked his 
interlocutor to place the four aces in the opening. Fie then immediately inserted his 
little finger between them and transferred them by means of the pass , two to the top, 
and two to the bottom. The pack being thus disposed, he laid it on the table. 

"Now, sir," he said, "without my touching the cards in any way, the four aces which 
you have placed in the middle of the pack shall go and place themselves in such 
positions as you may choose. For instance, would you like them all at top or all at 
bottom; or would you rather have them three at top and one beneath; or three at bottom 
and one at top; or two at top and two at bottom? Stay one moment; for greater safety 
be kind enough to put your hand on the pack." 

As the various positions mentioned were enumerated with great rapidity, and as it was 
somewhat difficult to remember them, the mind of the spectator was always struck by 
the arrangement last suggested, and this arrangement was almost invariably the one 
selected. "Two above and two below," answered the spectator. 

"Take them yourself," replied the conjuror, without even going near the pack. If, on 
the contrary, some other distribution of the cards was demanded, Conus took the pack 
in his own hands, saying:- 


Did you feel them pass? No? In any case I will show you that your orders have been 









faithfully complied with." And he forthwith, by means of the pass , placed the aces in 
the positions selected."* 


*Thus, if all four were demanded at top or bottom, he would pass the two which at the 
outset were at the opposite end of the pack, to that position. If three were required at 
top and one at bottom, he would pass one of those at the bottom to the top, and vice 
versa.--ED. 

"Now, sir," he continued, taking the four aces, and making a feint of exchanging them 
somewhat awkwardly for other cards, "I will place these four aces on the table; be kind 
enough to put your hand on them, and take care not to let one of them escape. You are 
quite sure you have the four aces?" 

The extempore assistant, taking the make-believe movement for a genuine change, 
naturally expressed some doubt on the subject. "What, you are not certain! Why 
surely, there they are under your hand. Ah! I see what it is. The fact is, you distrust me, 
and perhaps you are right; for most unquestionably those cards will change presently 
under your very hand, and that without your knowing anything about it." 

While thus speaking, he slipped the little finger under the first card of the pack, and 
when, after having placed the aces once more on the top, he removed them again, he 
took off this card with them. 

He held them for a moment or two, taking care only to show the last of the five cards, 
which was not an ace, replaced them on the pack in order to get rid of this fifth card, 
and once more taking the four aces only, laid them on the table. 

"Take notice, sir," he remarked, "that at any rate I have not changed them this time, 
and that I place them really here on the table." 

The spectator, who had noticed the undermost card, fancied, not unnaturally, that the 
aces had been changed; but notwithstanding, when asked whether he was sure of 
having them, he hesitated to reply, or sometimes from a polite desire to spare the 
performer embarrassment, said that he believed he had got the aces under his hand. 

"Come, that's better," said the performer; "we shall agree at last, I see. Come now, you 
have such confidence in me, that you wont mind making a bet with any gentleman 
present that you really have the aces." 

"Oh dear, no!" the victim was sure to exclaim, "I shant bet, for in point of fact I am 
certain that I have not got the aces." 





The conjuror showed that the spectator was again mistaken, by turning the aces face 
upwards, and then down again on the table. He then secretly palmed off five cards, and 
placed the rest of the pack by the side of the four aces. In picking up these latter, he 
placed the five palmed cards on the top of them, squaring up the packet thus made so 
that the addition might not be noticeable, and placed the whole on the pack. When he, 
a moment afterwards, inquired, "Where are the aces nowT the spectator answered 
with confidence that they were on the top of the pack. Then, taking successively the 
four first cards of the pack, the performer laid them delicately on the table, and 
requested the spectator to place his hand upon them. He drew attention to the fact that 
the card which next followed was not an ace, and spreading the pack fanwise, showed 
that neither was there an ace left in the rest of the pack. To do this, he had only to 
abstain from spreading the five or six last cards of the pack, which he kept together, so 
that no one could see what they were. 

He then took the top card of the pack. "Now, gentlemen," he said, "for the four aces. I 
won't bring them into my hand, but here on the table; the effect will be more 
surprising." 

While so speaking, and gesticulating accordingly, he intentionally exhibited the card 
which he held in his hand, and which, as will be remembered, was not an ace, then 
dexterously " changed " it for the uppermost ace. 

"I will place, therefore, this first card here—one!" Here he made a false shuffle so as to 
have the opportunity of transferring the indifferent card from top to middle of the pack. 
He then placed on the table a second ace, saying "Two!" then another, "Three!" but 
instead of then at once taking the fourth ace, he "changed" it for the card next 
following, and showing it, observed— "You see, gentlemen, the cards which I take 
from the pack are not aces" (here he again " changed " the card for the last ace), "but by 
shaking them a little, like this, they turn into aces." 

He showed the card as such, then turned up the other three cards to show the four aces 
together; and when the spectator looked beneath his own hand, he found that the four 
aces had departed, and that other cards had taken their place. 

This is a very ingeniously devised trick, and the sequel which Conus appended to it, 
though rather free-and-easy, is nevertheless decidedly effective. I proceed to describe 
it as exactly as possible. 

When the trick as above described was concluded, the performer replaced the aces on 
the top of the pack, and, while indulging in a little chaff at the expense of his victim, 
transferred them by the pass to the middle. 








"I see, sir, that you have a considerable talent for conjuring; and when you have 
acquired the manual dexterity, the mental agility, and the general acuteness which are 
indispensably necessary to the art, I shouldn't wonder if, some day or other, you made 
a really very fair conjuror. But, stop a bit, I can prove to you at once that you are 
already more of a conjuror than you imagine." 

During the delivery of this "patter," the hand which held the pack, sinking naturally 
down, had got hold of a tolerable-sized pack consisting of aces only, hidden behind the 
performer's table; then, in order to conceal the increased bulk of the pack, Conus 
covered it with the whole width of the other hand, as though merely to square up the 
cards. 

It should here be mentioned, that in adding these aces to the rest of the pack, he had 
placed them face to face with the other cards. "Now, sir, be kind enough to say at what 
number you would like these aces, which are now on the top, to appear-fourth? sixth? 
twelfth?—just when you like—say 'Now.'" 

He then threw a few of the cards rapidly on the table, repeating "Whenever you like." 

"Now I should like them," says the person. 

"How many would you like? I will give you as many as you please." So saying, he 
"turned over" the pack in such manner that the added aces should be on the top; and so 
that no one should notice the quantity of the cards he held, he kept his hand continually 
in motion in an up-and-down direction. 

"Twelve," says the spectator. 

"Twelve! You can't mean it. Why you know very well that there are only four in the 
pack. But it’s all the same, if you really want twelve, I'm not particular to a few aces 
more or less. Here they are, you see." He threw twelve aces in succession on the table. 
"Will you have any more? There are plenty to come." He threw down a considerable 
number. "The supply is inexhaustible, you see and, indeed, even if I hadn't any more, I 
should know very well where to find some." And in order to prove his assertion, 
separating the parcel of aces from the pack proper, he threw the latter on the table, and 
with great dexterity thrust the aces inside either the coat or the waistcoat of the victim, 
afterwards producing them from thence one by one to the very last. Conus had a 
special talent, moreover, for making this exhibition last as long as possible, and very 
often, by the time he had produced fifty aces in this manner, the general impression 
was that he had brought out a couple of hundred or so. 



By way of a comical termination to the scene,—when the unfortunate victim at last 
made an effort to escape from this avalanche of cards, and to get back to his place 
among the spectators, Conus caught hold of his coat-tails and shook out aces even 
from thence. These were merely cards which he had gathered from the table and let 
fall simultaneously with the shaking of the skirts of the coat. 
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XVI. 

THE CARD IN THE POCKET-BOOK 


To have a Card freely Chosen from a Piquet Pack; Marked with a Pencil and 
Replaced in the Pack; to Hand the Cards to be Shuffled, and while the Spectator is still 
Shuffling, to take a Pocket-book out of one's own Coat Pocket, and Show that the 
Marked Card has already passed into such Pocket-book. 


This is a little trick which I used to perform pretty frequently, and which has a very 
surprising effect. Its execution is extremely easy. 

1. Have a card drawn from the pack. 

2. Hand the spectator a pencil, and request him secretly to mark the card in a 
manner he can recognise. 

3. Have the card replaced in the middle of the pack, transfer it by the pass to the 
top, palm it and offer the pack to be shuffled. 

4. While the spectator is shuffling, you thrust your hand into your breast-pocket, 
and placing the card flat against the pocket-book, bring them out both together, 
taking care that the card shall be masked by the pocket-book, of which the 
opening is turned towards yourself. 

5. "You need not take so much trouble, sir, in shuffling the cards, for yours is no 
longer there. The moment you put it back in the pack, it passed of its own 
accord into my pocket-book, and in proof of the fact, here it is!" Here you open 
the pocket-book, and the opening as it spreads hides your fingers, which appear 
to dip into the interior pockets in order to take out the card, though they in 
reality merely take it from one side. 

The trick thus performed produces a complete illusion. 

N.B.-When you desire to perform this trick, you must take care to so place the pocket- 
book that its opening shall be turned inwards, towards your own body. 
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XVII. 

NOW! 


To have Three Cards drawn by Three different Persons, and Replaced in the Pack. 
Then to Cause these Cards to Appear at such Numbers as may be Chosen. 


For the performance of this trick a pack composed of three given cards is requisite; 

say ten kings of hearts, ten knaves of spades, and ten tens of diamonds. The first of 
each set of ten cards is a shade wider than the others, so that the performer may be able 
readily to find each particular group. Lastly, in order to hoodwink the spectators, you 
place above and below the pack an indifferent card of any sort, which we will suppose 
to be the eight of spades and the ace of clubs. 

1. Advance to one of the spectators, and opening the pack fanwise at the first 
group of cards, force upon him one of the kings of hearts. 

2. Proceeding in the same way, have a card drawn from the second, and one from 
the third group. 

3. When the three cards have been drawn, have them replaced, each in its proper 
group. 

4. Make a false shuffle after the method described under the title " The Fan 
Shuffle ," which leaves the cards in their original order. 

5. Then taking the top card, which is the eight of spades, "Now, sir," you say, "I 
am going to take the cards one by one from the pack, and place them very 
slowly upon this table. You are at liberty to stop me whenever you please, by 
saying 'Now!' and the card which I shall have in my hand at that moment will 
infallibly be the card you drew." 

You stand a little away (say a yard or so) from the table, so that the passage of 
the card from the left hand to the table being rather prolonged, the spectator 
may have plenty of time to stop you. Besides which, as I have already 
mentioned, you take care to move the hand very slowly. 










6. While you are making the above announcement, you have the eight of spades in 
your hand, and all can see what is. Now, the person whom you address, and 
who is the individual who drew the king, may endeavour to put you in a fix by 
saying "Now!" at this first card, which he knows to be the eight of spades. 

But, in anticipation of a trap of this kind, you have already "changed" this eight 
for the card next following, which is a king, and so are fully prepared to fulfil 
your undertaking.* However, in order to get the utmost possible credit for your 
skill, you say, "Really, sir, it's hardly fair to stop me at the very first card, 
because you have seen what it is, and you fancy you can put me in a dilemma; 
nevertheless, I will change this very card, whatever it may be, into the card 
which you selected. Be good enough to say what it was." 


-‘'This change should be by the second method, so as to leave the eight of spades 
at the bottom. If the first method were used, the eight would be left on the top, 
and might create a difficulty-ED. 

"The king of hearts." 

7. You show triumphantly the king of hearts, and so get the laugh completely on 
your side. 

(If you distrust your ability to execute the "change," you simply refrain from 
putting the in-different card on the top.) 

If the spectator, on the other hand, allows several cards to pass before stopping 
you, the trick will still be just as easy. 

8. The "wide card" which commences the "knave of spades" group will enable 
you to divide the pack at that point, and to transfer (by means of the pass) the 
remaining kings, which you no longer need, to the bottom of the pack. You 
proceed with these cards as with the king of hearts, omitting only the 
preliminary feint with the first card. 

9. Follow the same method in order to produce the ten of diamonds at the required 
number. 

I must again lay stress upon the importance of proceeding slowly in transferring the 
cards from the pack to the table, in order to occupy sufficient time, and so to prevent 
any one from causing you to draw more than the ten cards of any one kind, which 
would place you in an awkward position. 
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XVIII. 

THE FLYING ACES AND KINGS 

The Four Kings having been Placed under a Hat, to Make them Come from thence into 
your Hand, while you Send in their Place Four Aces which you have just Shown to the 

Company. 

For the performance of this trick, you must have four cards prepared as follows:- 

Paint the four aces on the backs of four kings,* so that you only have to turn the cards 
over in order to transform them from the one to the other. By way of preparation for 
the trick, you place the four genuine kings on the top, while the four genuine aces and 
the ace-backed kings are distributed in different parts of the pack. 


* Better: split four aces and four kings (this is easily done by splitting one corner with 
a sharp penknife and pulling the card apart), and paste the faces of the cards, thus 
reduced, back to back. ED. 

To execute the trick:- 

1. Turn the pack face upwards, and pick out first the prepared kings, and then the 
four genuine aces, which you place one after another on the table, face 
upwards. 

2. Divide the pack into two portions, and by means of the pass transfer to the 
bottom the portion in which are the genuine kings; in so doing, turning over this 
portion so that the two halves of the pack are face to face. 

When you have done this, the four genuine kings will be the first cards of the 
undermost half, which is upside down. 

3. Pick up from the table the four genuine aces, and place them openly one after 
another on the top of the pack. 

4. Place the pack, thus arranged, upon the table. 










5. Ask some one to lend you a hat. Place it on a table or gueridon at some little 
distance, and taking the four prepared kings, which you had placed on the table, 
say:- 

"I am about to confine these four kings in this dark dungeon" (here you place 
the cards underneath the hat, and in so doing secretly turn them over); "but I 
must frankly admit that I shall not keep their majesties prisoners for very long; 
indeed, I shall this very instant restore them to liberty." 

The cards having been, as we have already stated, turned over in placing them 
under the hat, will now appear to be aces. 

6. Take the pack in your hand—"Here," you say, exhibiting them "are four aces on 
the top of the pack, while the four kings are under the hat. I propose to cause an 
extraordinary transposition; but in order to increase the difficulty, I will first go 
still farther away from the hat." 

Your movement for this purpose gives you an opportunity to turn over the pack, so 
that the kings, which have been hitherto underneath, now take the place of the aces, 
and vice versa. 

"Kings, come to me!" you exclaim, "and aces, vanish!" 

You first show that the kings have arrived at the top of the pack, after which you 
advance to the hat; but, in so doing, you again turn over the pack, which you place, so 
turned, on the table, when it will be in proper order for the next stage of the trick. You 
proceed to lift the hat, and show that the kings have departed, and that the aces have 
taken their place. 

You cover the aces once more with the hat, turning them over as before, so that they 
now represent kings. "The kings," you say, "have been so quickly freed from bondage, 
that they will now have no hesitation in going of their own accord under the hat, and 
sending me in their place the four aces, which I have just shown you. "Attention! Go!" 
You show that the aces have come back to the pack, and that the kings have returned 
to the hat. 
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XIX. 

THE PROTEAN PACK OF CARDS 


Three Cards having been Drawn by Three different Persons and Replaced in the Pack, 
to cause the Pack to Change again and again into Thirty-two Cards of the same kind 

as those which were Drawn. 


Xhis trick produces a brilliant stage effect. For its performance a special pack is 
required, prepared as follows 

Take thirty double-headed kings of spades,* and with a penknife make a sloping cut, 
from corner to corner, half through the thickness of the card, and split the card, 
beginning from this cut, so as to remove one of the two heads, then paste in place of 
the head removed the half of a queen of hearts treated in the same way. 


*To make a pack of this description it is not necessary, as above suggested, to sacrifice 
fifty cards of each kind. Remove one-half of the face of fifteen kings, as above directed, 
and the like with fifteen queens. The part removed from the queens will then go to 
supply the void left in the faces of the kings, and vice versa. The diagonal line should 
not be directly from corner to corner, but from a point half an inch below the top 
corner to another point half an inch above the opposite corner. Cards prepared with 
the diagonal direct from corner to corner are very apt, when spread fanwise, to show 
a little of the wrong half of the card.--ED. 

Also, paint on the back of each of these double cards an ace of diamonds. 

These cards will therefore represent, (according as they are shown from above, from 
below, or hind part before), kings of spades, queens of hearts, or aces of diamonds. 

Flave the pack, thus prepared, in your right pochette . If you are unprovided with 
pochettes, you may conceal the pack either on your servante in such manner that you 
can get at it readily, or on a table behind some larger object. 

1. Offer to three different spectators an unprepared pack of cards, and "force" 
upon them the king of spades, the queen of hearts, and the ace of diamonds. 










2. Invite a fourth spectator to satisfy himself that there are no two cards alike in 
the pack. 

3. This gives you the opportunity to get from your pochette , and palm , the 
prepared pack. 

4. When the pack is returned to you, you, it in the left hand, place upon it the 
prepared pack, and, moving to a little distance, palm off the under-most pack, 
and place it in your left pochette . 

5. You ask the person who holds the king of spades to return it to you, and you 
say to him, "Now, sir, you are about to witness a very extraordinary 
phenomenon. I have only to put this card underneath the pack, and immediately 
the whole pack will change to similar cards-namely, kings of spades." 

6. This card partially concealing the "double" card which next follows it, you can, 
by spreading the pack fanwise, show all the cards as kings of spades. 

7. While advancing to take the queen of hearts you turn the pack the other end 
upwards, and when you place this card under the pack and spread it fanwise, 
you show nothing but queens of hearts, the "king" portions being hidden by the 
lower parts of the queens of hearts. 

8. Finally, in advancing to take the ace of diamonds you turn over the pack, and, 
placing this card with the rest and spreading them fanwise, show that they are 
all aces of diamonds. 

9. While expatiating on the extraordinary character of the phenomenon you have 
exhibited, you take from your left pochette the pack which you deposited there, 
and again change it for the prepared pack. You may then offer the pack for 
examination a second time. 


To the above tolerably long list of card tricks I might have added some examples of 
hands at card games, so contrived as infallibly to get the better of your adversary; but I 
should be repeating myself, inasmuch as I have already described in a special work, 
entitled Les Tricheries des Grecs* all the dodges, sleights, and subtleties of those who 
make it a trade to win at cards. At the end of the work in question, I placed, for the 
benefit of conjurors, a considerable number of "hands" arranged in the form of 
amusing tricks, with the object of proving the danger of playing with persons whose 









honesty is not absolutely certain. 


*An English translation of this book, under the title of The Sharper Detected and 
Exposed, is published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall.-ED. 

I might also have here inserted some of those card tricks which depend upon 
mathematical principles, and for the performance of which no sleight-of-hand is 
necessary. My reason for abstaining is, that as I have a good deal to say upon the 
matters I have in hand, I fear that I should lack space to do justice to the description of 
the tricks of sleight-of-hand and personal dexterity which form the special subject of 
this book. 

I shall postpone to my second volume the description of these very pretty methods of 
amusing, and I propose to add thereto a considerable number of tricks of the Parlour 
Magic order, by the aid of which any one of social tastes may readily acquire the 
reputation of a wizard.* 


* The death of the author prevented his carrying this intention into effect.-ED. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SUNDRY EXPEDIENTS USED IN 
CONJURING, AND TRICKS OF VARIOUS 

DESCRIPTIONS 

TO PALM CORKS, LUMPS OF SUGAR, AND OTHER OBJECTS OF SMALL 

SIZE 


A DIGESTIVE DESSERT.-TO EAT CORKS 

SUNDRY METHODS OF VANISHING ARTICLES FOR WHICH THE 

ASSISTANCE OF A TABLE IS NECESSARY 

First Method .— To Vanish an Article in the act of Picking it up 
Second Method .— To Vanish an Article in the act of Throwing it into the Air 
Third Method .— To Vanish an Article in the act of Throwing 
Fourth Method .— To Vanish an Article by Rolling it away 
Fifth Method .— Substitution of one Article for Another by means of the Second 
Method 

Sixth Method .— To Vanish a Pack of Cards 

Seventh Method .— To Change a Pack of Cards into a Bird 

Eighth Method .— To Introduce a Cannon-Ball into a Hat 

THE CHINESE RINGS .— To Make Solid Metal Rings Link one into Another, and to 
Form therewith Chains of various kinds. 

THE CRYSTAL BALLS .— Mysteriously to Produce certain Crystal Balls, to Cut them 
in half with the Hand, to Change their Colour, and to make them Pass one into another. 

THE CANNON-BALL TRICK .— To Produce one or more Cannon-Balls from a Hat 
lent by one of the Spectators. 

THE PLUMES AND SHOWER OF SWEETS .-After having Produced from a Silk 























Handkerchief a considerable number of Military Plumes, to Produce therefrom also a 
quantity of Bonbons, which are Distributed among the Spectators. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SUNDRY EXPEDIENTS USED IN 
CONJURING, AND TRICKS OF VARIOUS 

DESCRIPTIONS 

SECTION I. 

To Palm Corks, Lumps of Sugar, and other 

Objects of small size 

W e have already explained (under title " Palming ,") how it is possible to hold a coin 

concealed in the hand. The same method is also applicable to other articles of small 
weight, so long as such articles possess sufficient angularity to afford a hold to the two 
muscular portions of the hand known as the thenar and hypothenar. 

An ordinary cork is one of the easiest articles to vanish by this method. 



To palm a cork, you proceed as with a coin, save that you use a slightly different 
method of placing it in the palm. In showing the cork to the spectators you hold it 















between the first and fourth fingers,* as in Fig. 49; and when you move it towards the 
left hand, as though to place it therein, you fold it into the hollow of the right hand, 
where it remains fixed—as in Fig. 50. 


*The text says: "entre le petit doigt et I'annulaire," but this is clearly a slip.-ED. 

The second and third fingers, which are behind the cork, serve to press it into the palm. 


If, instead of a cork, you take a lump of sugar or any other 
article of like dimensions, you will obtain the same result. See 
Fig. 51. 



Articles of this description are very much more easily palmed 
than coins. After a little practice you will be quite astonished at 
the results you will obtain. 


Some conjurors manage to palm balls of wood, of cork, and 
even of brass, but this cannot be done unless the performer 
possesses a hand naturally moist with perspiration.* The 
advantage gained in this particular is more than neutralised by 


51 . 


the inconvenience which this unfortunate constitutional 
peculiarity causes in other illusions. 


*This is not strictly the case. If the performer has a moderately fleshy palm and soft 
skin, he should be able to palm brass, or even glass balls without the slightest 
difficulty. Robert-Houdin was himself of singularly spare make, and had in all 
probability a hard, dry palm, a peculiarity which greatly increases the difficulty of 
palming. -ED. 
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A DIGESTIVE DESSERT 
To Eat Corks 


This is a trick of a comic character, which may be appropriately introduced when at 
table with a party of friends. 

Towards the close of the meal, you remark, addressing yourself to your host, "Excuse 
me, sir, but I have a little confession to make. Some people wouldn't consider they had 
properly finished off their dinner unless they took a bit of cheese. It is said to be an aid 
to digestion. Will you allow me to mention that I have a special idiosyncrasy in point 
of diet? I never fancy that I have made a proper dinner unless I finish with a few corks. 
You mustn't imagine, by the way, that it is a mere fancy of mine; I have taken to the 
practice because I find that cork tends to make the other eatables lighter, and so to 
facilitate digestion. 

"Will you allow me to put the finishing touch to the capital dinner which you have 
given us?" 

You have beforehand privately handed to your host's servant a score or so of new 
corks, which, at your request, he now brings you. This delicacy is served in a small 
soup-tureen or deep dish. 

"Upon my word," you say, "this dish of corks looks very tempting." (You stir the corks 
about with the hand in order to draw attention to them.) "There being no gravy, I may 
venture to eat with my fingers." 

You take a cork in manner indicated above (Fig. 49), and make believe to put it in the 
left hand, though you really palm it in the right. 

The left hand closes, but remains puffed out as though it held the cork, which you 
pretend to put in your mouth. 

In order to complete the illusion, you puff out one of your cheeks by forcing the 
tongue against it, and after having pretended to chew the cork for a moment or two, 
you ultimately make believe to swallow it. 







"Ah," you say, smacking your lips, "that's good! The cook has forgotten to put any salt 
to it, but the flavour is so delicate that it may very well do as it is." 

You dip the right hand into the tureen to take a second cork, and in so doing lay down 
the one you have just palmed upon the others; then take another, and proceed as 
before, continuing for some minutes. 

The soup-basin serves to conceal the working of the trick, but when you have attained 
tolerable skill you may have the corks served up on an ordinary plate. With a score or 
so of corks it is impossible to see whether the number is lessened or remains as at first. 

This amusing little practical joke will serve as an introduction to other "dinner-table" 
tricks. 
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SECTION II. 

Sundry Methods of Vanishing Articles for 
which the Assistance of a Table is Necessary 


As the "vanishes" we are now about to describe necessitate the use of a special table, 

we will avail ourselves of this opportunity to give, with reference to this subject, a few 
particulars which we purposely omitted in a preceding section. We shall at a future 
period complete our explanations by giving a description of the "traps" and "pedals" 
with which the tables employed for stage performances are generally furnished. 



Fig. 52 represents a back view of a conjuror's table, fitted with a servante and 
gibeciere. The servante is, as already explained, a shelf on which are placed the 
articles destined to be produced in the course of the performance. The gibeciere , or 
"drop-box," is a little box made of some kind of cloth, padded with wadding, and 
quilted so as to give it a certain degree of stiffness. Its use is to receive noiselessly any 
articles dropped therein, in order to get them out of sight of the spectators. The 
gibeciere, not being fastened to the servante , may be pushed inside the table when it is 
not in actual use. Before I had invented the box above mentioned, the servante itself, 
with a cushion laid thereon, was known as the gibeciere. The different modes of 
"vanishing" which I am about to describe must by no means be considered as 
themselves constituting tricks. They are merely methods or expedients to be used for 
the production of the effects introduced in the course of the tricks which follow. 
































FIRST METHOD 

To Vanish an Article in the act of Picking it Up 

Place (say) an orange near the edge of your table, just above the gibeciere. When, in 
the course of your "patter" you say "I take this orange," you encircle it with both hands 
as though to pick it up, but before letting the hands close on it, you give it a slight push 
with those fingers of the one hand which are masked by the other hand, and make 
believe to pick up the fruit, whereas it really falls into the gibeciere. 

You must take special care that those fingers which are hidden alone move, without 
the hand in the slightest degree participating in the movement. 

SECOND METHOD 

To Vanish an Article in the act of Throwing it up into the Air 

You throw up (say) a ball, a little distance, as though to exhibit it to the spectators, and 
you catch it again in your hand. The hand sinks a little under the pressure of its weight, 
and in so doing dexterously drops the ball into the gibeciere, while you instantly bring 
the hands together as though to hold it tight. 

You must be careful, when you let fall the ball, to avoid any movement save what is 
the natural accompaniment of the action which you are imitating—namely, the 
pretended catching of the ball with the two hands. 

THIRD METHOD 

To Vanish an Article in the act of Throwing 

Holding (say) an egg in your right hand and a lemon in your left, you announce that 
you are about to pass the egg into the lemon. So saying, you bring the two articles 
close together, as though to show what it is you are about to do. You then quickly draw 
back the egg from the lemon, and, as in so doing your hand passes over the gibeciere, 
you let it fall therein, which however does not prevent the hand from continuing its 
backward movement, and from then throwing towards the lemon its imaginary 
contents. 

It should be noted that the eggs used for conjuring purposes are "blown," for fear of 
accidents. 


FOURTH METHOD 



To Vanish an Article by Rolling it away 


This method was employed by Bosco to vanish three large muscades* He took them 
with the fingers of the right hand, and made a great show of rolling them round and 
round on the table, in circles. In so doing, he gradually worked nearer and nearer to the 
edge of the table, and let the muscades fall into the gibeciere, but kept on for another 
round or two as though they were still beneath his hand. A moment later he opened the 
hand and showed that the friction had rubbed them quite away. 


'-‘-The small cork balls used in the working of the jeu des gobeletes or cups and balls.- 
ED. 

At the distance at which the spectators are usually placed, it is quite impossible for 
them to judge whether the hand of the performer travels beyond the edge of the table. 

FIFTH METHOD 

Substitution of one Article for Another by means of the Second Method 

Let us suppose that you desire to substitute a small ball for a large one, or (say) a little 
orange for a larger one. 

Take the orange with the tips of the fingers of the right hand, and show it to the 
spectators. While so doing, drop the left hand and secretly take the small orange from 
the servante . Then, as described above, when (having thrown the orange up in the air 
and let it fall into the gibeciere ) you bring your hands together, the small orange is 
found therein in place of the other. 

SIXTH METHOD 
To Vanish a Pack of Cards 

1. Place the pack towards your right hand and near the front comer of your table. 
Spread it out in an arc of a circle, as described previously, directing the curve 
towards the hinder edge of the table, near the gibeciere. 

2. The cards being thus spread out, place the fingers of the right hand under those 
most remote from you, and gather them rapidly together, following the curve 
taken by the pack as above describe!. 

3. When the cards are thus all gathered up, the hand which holds them being just 





over, and in close proximity to the gibeciere, let them fall therein, after which 
you make believe to throw them into the air or towards any given spot. 

This "vanish" may be performed so instantaneously that it is impossible not to be 
completely deceived thereby. 

SEVENTH METHOD 

To Change a Pack of Cards into a Bird 

You have, placed at the left-hand side of your servante , a little oblong box, in which is 
a bird, prevented from escaping by a slip of thin paper, which keeps it in place. 

You spread the pack upon the table, as above described, and as you place the fingers of 
the right hand under the cards, in order to gather them up, with the left hand you break 
the paper which covers the box, get hold of the bird, and at the came moment that, 
having gathered together the pack, you drop it into the gibeciere, you bring the two 
hands together with a quick upward movement, and let fly the bird towards the 
spectators, who naturally expect to receive the pack of cards. 

This change has a particularly pretty effect. 

EIGHT METHOD 

To introduce a Cannon-Ball into a Hat 

The cannon-balls used in this trick are of hard wood, stained black; they are five 
inches or thereabouts in diameter, and have a hole bored from the circumference to the 
centre, to receive the middle finger of the right hand. 

The cannon-ball is hidden behind the table at the right-hand side of the servante , the 
bore pointing slightly upwards, so that the hand may not have to plunge down in order 
to reach it. (See Fig. 52.) 

In order to introduce the ball into a hat— 

1. Take the hat in the right hand with four fingers only, the middle finger 
remaining free for the purpose of the trick. 

2. Go behind your table, and while delivering your patter, and making appropriate 
gestures with the same hand that holds the hat, so arrange as to bring the latter 
mouth downwards a little over the cannon-ball. 





3. Such being the condition of things, you advance the left arm to take, under one 
pretence or another, some article which is placed towards the front of the table. 
As a natural consequence of this movement, the body is bent forward a little, 
the right hand sinks gently down to the level of the table, and the middle finger 
forthwith finds its way into the ball, lifts it up, and introduces it into the hat. 

The whole movement should not last more than a second. 

The spectators, suspecting nothing, have been looking at the article you picked up 
from the table, and not at the hat. 

The ball once fairly in, you keep it in position with the middle finger, and continue to 
wave about the hat, taking care to keep it mouth downwards. 

When, in course of preparation for a performance, you place the cannon-ball on the 
servante , you should actually take a hat, and ascertain the precise direction which the 
hole should take, so as to lie right for the middle finger. The trick should, moreover, be 
thoroughly well practiced before it is exhibited in public, for it is not a matter which 
will bear indifferent execution. The student should specially note that the ball is to be 
"shot flying," so to speak, and without any pause whatever. 

A second cannon-ball is frequently introduced into the hat after the production of the 
first. This second ball is placed at the left-hand side of the servante , and is introduced 
after the manner already described. 
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THE CHINESE RINGS 

To Make Solid Metal Rings Link one into 
another, and to Form therewith Chains of 

various kinds. 




can be more marvellous and more incomprehensible than the trick we are 


about to describe. 


How indeed is it possible to conceive that metal rings, which to all appearance have no 
break or opening, can be linked one into another, forming the most complex patterns, 
and be afterwards disengaged again, with the same facility as though they were 
composed of some impalpable material? 

And yet this marvellous effect depends upon an artifice of the simplest possible 
character. All that is necessary is that one of the rings should have an opening to allow 
of the passage of the others. The manner in which the performer interweaves them 
gives them an appearance of entanglement which is only partly real. 












The rings used for the performance of this trick are made either of brass or of polished 
iron. Iron is preferable to brass, inasmuch as it does not, like brass soil the hands, or 
impart to them an unpleasant odour. 


The size of the rings is a matter of fancy; it should, however, be made proportionate to 
the distance at which they are exhibited. Upon a large stage, rings of about eight inches 
in diameter are gene-rally used; but six inches is quite large enough for rings intended 
for use before small audiences. 

The thickness of the larger rings is about five-sixteenths of an inch; that of the smaller 
about a quarter of an inch. 

The complete set of rings is composed of twelve,* namely— 

1. Five rings, known as "singles," 
with the wire of which they are 
composed soldered at the ends like 
in Fig. 53. 

2. Two rings called "keys," the ends 
of which are not soldered together, 
and can readily be pulled apart, as A 
and B in Fig. 53. 

3. Three rings, known as the "set of 
three," linked one into the other, and 
with their ends soldered, as F in Fig. 
53. 

4. Two rings, known as the "set of 
two," linked together like those last 
described. 


*The ordinary set sold at most 
conjuring depots consists of eight 
rings only--namely, a group of 

three, a group of two, one "key" ring, and two single rings. This smaller set is easier to 
manage, but does not admit of so much variety in effect. See Modern Magic, p. 402.— 
ED. As we have already mentioned, the rings called the "keys" are open. This opening 
is made in two different ways. For performances where the trick is exhibited at a 
considerable distance, the opening of the "key" ring may be wide enough to allow the 




thickness of the other rings to pass freely through. (See A, Fig. 53.) 

When, on the other hand, the trick is performed before a small circle, where one is, so 
to speak, under the very eyes of the spectators, the two ends of the key should touch 
one another, and may even be actually joined by means of a little point sinking into a 
conical depression in the opposite end, after the fashion sometimes adopted for 
earrings. (See B, b, b', Fig. 53.) 

This arrangement is a little more troublesome to manage than the other, but with a 
little practice the difficulty is readily got over. For greater facility in working, the key 
is in this case so arranged, that when its ends are once disengaged, they stand apart one 
from the other, and in the relative position shown by b' in the figure. The performer 
can, when necessary, re-insert the little point into its hole with one hand, thereby 
joining the ends of the ring. 

Letter c, in Fig. 53, shows another form of opening, cut aslant, which some conjurors 
prefer as less perceptible to the eye. 

The ’’Passes” with the Rings. 

The "passes" used with the rings may be varied ad infinitum, every performer having 
one or more peculiar to himself. However, there are certain standard combinations 
sanctioned by custom, and which will be a guide to the student in the formation of new 
figures. 

The series next following has a very good effect. We will, by way of illustration, give 
it as actually performed. 

Examination of the Rings. 

On coming forward upon the stage, you have the rings strung upon your left arm, and 
arranged in the following order-namely, the five singles, one of the keys, the set of 
two, the set of three, and the remaining key.* 


*The order above indicated is reckoned from the wrist towards the shoulder.--ED. 

You advance to the company, and hand, one after another, the five single rings to 
different spectators, begging them to make certain that they are solid throughout; and 
in order to give the impression that you distribute a still larger number, you take back 




these rings from those who hold them, lay them for a moment on the others, and shell 
hand them to some one else to be examined. 


When all the five rings are returned to you, you lay the whole set near you on a small 
table, and begin the trick as follows:- 


Pass with two Rings. 

1. Take the "set of two"— i.e., the two rings permanently linked one into the other- 
and hold them close together, so that the audience may not be able to perceive 
that they are linked together. 

2. Let go one of the two rings, which falls naturally into the other, and as the 
audience believed them to be separate, they will now imagine that they have 
linked themselves together. 

These rings being "solid," you can allow the spectators to examine for themselves the 
perfect manner in which they are joined together. 


Pass with three Rings. 
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1. These two rings (the set of two) 
being returned to you after being 
examined, you join with them a "key," 
into which you artfully link them, thus 
forming a chain of three. (See c, Fig. 
54.) 

2. Form the figure H, by linking the 
lowermost ring into the key. 

3. Form the figure known as the 
"stirrups." To do this, disengage the 
rings so as to get them into a chain like 
G. Then, holding the key with the right 
hand, with the left catch hold of the 
lower part of the middle ring, turn it 
over towards the key, and so pass it 
through the opening, when you will 
have the figure 1. 




Pass with four Rings. 


1. Disengage the "key," and secretly link it into a "single." 

2. Hold these two rings together in the same hand, and let them fall one into the other, 
as you did in the "pass with two rings" above described. 

The spectators, having ascertained 
for themselves in the pass above 
mentioned, that the two rings were 
really solid, never dream that this 
present pass has been performed 
with the aid of a "key." 
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3. Taking in the left hand the chain 
of two rings which has been 
examined, and in the right that 
which you have just made, join them 
together by means of the "key," so as 
to form a chain of four, which you 
lay upon the table. 

4. Take the set of three in the right 
hand, holding the rings together, and 
let them fall one by one, as you did 
with the set of two. At the moment 
when the third falls down, link key 
No. 2 into the uppermost, and show 
a second chain of four (letter J, Fig. 
55). 


5. Link the lowest of these rings into the key, and by holding it suspended by one of 
the middle rings you form the figure K. 

By grasping in one hand the top and bottom ring of the figure shown in letter k, you 
produce a sort of sphere. (See L) 


Pass with twelve Rings. 





1. Take the two chains of four, one in each hand, holding them by the "keys." 

2. Link a single into each of the keys, and join the two chains by linking a third 
single in between the two keys, as shown in the figure at the head of this 
section. 

In order to complete the chain of twelve, take a single in each hand, and hold them one 
against each of the rings which terminate the chain at A and I,. To the spectators it 
appears as if these rings were linked with the rest. 

To assist the reader in following the manner in which the above figure is combined, we 
proceed to analyse it. Commencing at the right hand of the performer, we have— 1. A 
single (detached); 2. The set of three', 3. A key, 4. A single', 5. A key, 6. The set of two', 
7. A single (detached); 8. The two rings which hang down from the rest are two singles 
linked into the two keys. 


Inextricable Chains 

1. Gather up into your hands sundry rings of the chain, so as to cause an 
appearance of hopeless entanglement. 

2. While in the act of shaking and mixing together the rings, which appear to be in 
a mere disorderly tangle, disengage the keys and singles one by one, and hand 
for examination, taking care, however, to keep back the key. 

In order to wind up with a brilliant effect, when the audience hand you back the set of 
three, which they have naturally been unable to separate, you take them, and gathering 
them together with your right hand, transfer them to the left, in which you have already 
two singles, which you have linked together by means of a "key." If you again pass 
these six rings back into the right hand, the set of three will be innermost, and the two 
singles connected by the key outermost. Then, showing this last chain of three rings, 
which the audience take to be that which they have just examined, you say— 

"You have satisfied yourselves, gentlemen, that these rings are solidly linked together? 
Well, you will see with what ease I can separate them. I have only to blow upon them." 
As you blow, you silently disengage the rings, and show that they are separate. 

There is a special feint which may be used in disengaging the rings with very good 
effect. Thus, in certain cases, although a ring is already detached from the chain, you 
continue to hold it against it, and the rings still appear linked together. Then, by slowly 



drawing away the disengaged ring, it appears as though you made it pass through an 
impalpable chain. 

Similarly, when you hold the chain of four (letter J, in Fig. 55) suspended by the key, 
you secretly disengage this latter, and hold it for a moment flat against the second ring, 
with which it appears to be still linked. Then, by letting it sink gently down to the 
bottom of the chain, still holding it against the rings, it appears to have passed through 
them all before getting free. 

This experiment appears most mysterious when executed in perfect silence on the part 
of the performer. It may, however, have a light and airy musical accompaniment. 

I must repeat that the passes above given are intended merely by way of example, and 
to assist the conjuror in arranging others still more elaborate.* 


*For a brilliant concluding pass, see Modern Magic; P 405. --ED. 
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THE CRYSTAL BALLS 

Mysteriously to Produce certain Crystal Balls, to Cut them in half with the Hand, to 
Change their Colour, and to make them Pass one into another. 

The appliances necessary for the performance of this trick are— 

1. A wand, prepared as hereafter described. 

2. Two balls of plain glass, about an inch and three- 
eighths in diameter. 

3. Two balls of ruby-coloured glass, of the same size. 

4. A little ball of plain glass of about three quarters of 
an inch in diameter.* 


*There seems to be here an error in the text, the 
author stating that three of the large plain glass 
balls, and two of the small, are necessary; but in 
the actual description of the trick he only mentions 
two large and one small ball. The second red ball 
only comes into use in a subsequent trick (see " The 
Vase for the Cannonball ")- -ED. 


5. A bottle or decanter of plain glass, at the bottom of 
which is a hollow space capable of containing one 
of the glass balls, as shown in Fig. 56. 

Preliminary Preparations for the Trick. 

1. You half fill the bottle with red wine, and introduce under the hollow one of the 
red glass balls. 

(See Fig. 56.) The bottle, thus arranged, is placed near the edge of the table, so 
as to be readily got hold of. 


























2. You place in your right pochette one of the plain glass balls. 


3. You place in your left pochette a second plain glass ball, and the smaller ball. 

4. You place the wand in your left sleeve, where it lies between the elbow joint 
and the palm of the hand, which you hold half closed and turned inwards 
towards your body. The wand is specially prepared after a manner which 
should be here mentioned. At one of its ends is a very minute metal ring, to 
which is fastened a piece of black cotton thread; the other end of this thread, 
which is of the same length as the wand, is fixed inside the sleeve, in such 
manner that when the wand comes out of the sleeve, the thread, being drawn 
out to its full length, shall so hold it that the hand can get hold of its inner end. 

The reader will probably inquire how I managed thus to provide myself with the glass 
balls and wand without the knowledge of the spectators. Nothing however, can be 
more simple. I always arranged my programme in such manner, that each trick should 
last about ten minutes, thus making a total of twelve for a two hours' performance. 

At the conclusion of each trick, whether at a public or private performance, I used to 
retire and remain absent about a couple of minutes. This short interval allowed the 
spectators time to exchange notes of their impressions, and gave them a temporary 
repose after the close attention which the trick they had just seen had involved. To 
myself these two minutes of interval were even more valuable. I first took a few 
seconds' rest, then I ascertained whether all was in order for the next item of the 
programme, and provided myself with whatever was necessary for the purpose of that 
trick. 

The scene, however, was never left "cold." At the concluding phrase of each illusion, 
the orchestra or piano recommenced, and did not cease until I again came forward. 


PASS 1. 

The Production of the Wand 

On coming forward on the stage, you place a small round table in front of you, and 
pretty near to the spectators; then you pretend to be in search of something, looking 
hither and thither in all directions. "I find, gentlemen," you remark, "that I have for¬ 
gotten my wand, and as you are aware, I can do nothing without it. It would be beneath 
my dignity to go and fetch it, so I must make it come at command; that will be the 
simplest arrangement. You will yourselves see it come, either on one side" (you extend 
your right arm towards the right) "or on the other." (Here you stretch out the left hand, 





in which the wand instantly appears.) "Ah! here it is! 


Explanation: -The swing of the arm towards the right is intended to draw the eyes of 
the spectators towards that quarter; and it is in the act of stretching the left arm in the 
opposite direction, and saying, "or on this side," that you make the wand protrude, and 
catch it in the hand. By the time the spectators are looking in this direction, the trick is 
done. 

As soon as the wand is fairly in your hand, you break the thread. 

PASS II. 

To Cause the Appearance of a Crystal Ball. 

"You are aware, gentlemen, of the power of this magic wand. I have only to give a 
gentle tap with it wherever you please, in order to produce any given article from 
thence; but in order to produce this effect, the object must be mentally named at the 
same time that the blow is given. Come, for example, suppose we try to make it 
produce a crystal ball, not here" (you tap the small table with the wand), "but here " 
(you give a tap on your own hand). "Here it is, you see. Nothing easier!" (A glass ball 
is seen to appear in the hand.) 

Explanation.- The tap given by the wand on the table is designed to draw the eyes of 
the spectators in that direction. Meanwhile, as the body bends forward to strike, the 
right hand* naturally falls close to the right pochette, and by a gentle pressure squeezes 
out from thence a ball, which you forthwith produce during the act of raising the hand 
to meet the wand. 


*It must be remembered that the wand has been held throughout in the left hand-ED. 

In order to enhance the mystery of this production, it 
should be executed as follows 

During the upward movement of the arm, the ball 
hidden in the hand should, partly by means of the 
impetus thereby created, and partly by force of a 
pressure exerted by the fingers, appear on the top of the 
hand, after the manner of an egg laid by a hen and in the 



position shown in Fig. 57. 





PASS III. 

To Divide a Crystal Ball into Two Portions. 

You show the ball, exhibiting it in the right hand. "This ball," you remark, "is of rock- 
crystal, very heavy and very hard; but, hard though it is, I hope to succeed in dividing 
it into two portions." Here you toss it in the air two or three times, catching it again in 
the hand. You then take it between the tips of the fingers of the left hand, and make 
believe to cut straight down with the right, immediately showing two balls in the 
hollow of the hand. You then make believe to round off the supposed cut portions by 
rolling them between the hands. 

Explanation .—When you toss the ball in the air, it is, again, in order to attract the 
attention of the spectators; indeed, the eyes perforce follow the ball in its ascent. 

During the favourable moment ( temps) thus gained, the left hand takes a second ball 
from the pochette and holds it concealed, the half-closed position of the hand being 
plausibly accounted for by the placing of the other ball at the tips of the fingers of the 
same hand. When you afterwards "cut" the visible ball with the right hand, you open 
the left, and the two balls appear as if one were really cut off the other. 

PASS IV. 

To Produce a Little Ball from a Large one. 

"If I have cut the ball fairly in half, these two parts should be of exactly the same size. 
Let us see whether they are so." You compare them one with the other, and finally 
place them on the small table in order to judge them more accurately, beginning with 
the one which is in the left hand. While the right hand lays down the ball in its turn, the 
left, which is disengaged, and which by the inclination of the body is brought close to 
the pochette , presses thereon with a slight upward movement, and thereby brings the 
smaller ball into the hand, where it is held concealed. 

"I fancy," you say, indicating one of the two balls with the right hand—"I fancy that 
this one is the larger." (The supposed difference is wholly imaginary, but the audience 
cannot distinguish this at the distance at which they are placed.) "What say you, 
gentlemen? If the one is larger than the other, I cannot have divided the ball equally. 
This, however, will not occasion any difficulty. I will at once correct the mistake by 
taking away a little of the crystal from the larger of the two." 

You take the crystal ball with the tips of the fingers of the left hand, in which, as will 
be remembered, is the small ball, and making believe, as before, to cut a little off the 
ball, you open the left hand and produce the little ball as though it came out of the 
other. 






PASS V. 

To Pass a Little Ball into a Large one. 

At the close of the preceding pass, you replace the two balls on the table in order to 
judge whether they are both of the same size. You pretend to compare them 
attentively. "If I am not mistaken," you say, "this ball is still a little the larger. 

Probably I haven't taken away quite enough from it. If so, instead of still further 
diminishing this larger one, I will add this little bit to the other." You take with the tips 
of the fingers of the left hand the ball which is supposed to be the smaller, and then, 
holding the very small ball with the right hand, you make believe to strike it once or 
twice on the other in order to make it pass therein; but after one or two taps you 
artfully let fall the little ball behind the larger into the hollow of the left hand, and so 
cause it to disappear. 

You now replace the larger ball beside the other on the table, which gives you an 
opportunity to get rid of the little one by dropping it into the pochette . 

"Now we have the two balls exactly equal you see there is no difficulty about the 
matter." 


PASS VI. 

To Make one Ball Pass into the Other. 

"I was obliged to get these two balls exactly alike in size, so as to be the better able to 
pass the one into the other, for you see, gentlemen, if they were not of the same size, 
when they were made one the larger would project, and we should in all probability 
have a ball which was not round. However, we have now nothing to fear in that 
particular." 

While speaking as above, you have drawn near to the table which has the gibeciere. 
You place both balls on this table. 

"Now then," you say, again taking one in each hand, "which ball shall we choose to 
swallow up the other? It is quite indifferent to me." 

So saying, you raise the left hand to a level with the eye, and sharply draw the other 
hand away in a horizontal direction, at the same time lowering it a little; you then bring 
the hands together again, in order to pass the one ball into the other. "It has gone in. 
Now I have only to give it a rub with the hand just to polish it and smooth off the 


corners. 




Explanation:- When the right hand sinks down a little, as above mentioned, it is just 
above the gibeciere, and at the moment when the hand makes the movement of 
bringing back the ball in order to pass it into the other, you surreptitiously drop it into 
the gibeciere, and continue the make-believe operation as though you still had the ball 
in your hand. 

The pass being completed, you replace the single ball on the table, and show, in a 
careless manner, that your hands are empty. 

It is useless to attempt to describe this pass more minutely; the performer must work it 
out, so to speak, for himself. It is, however, very closely related to the third method of 
causing the disappearance of an article, described previously. 

PASS VII. 

To Stain a Crystal Ball Red 

"I shall now, ladies, show you a very curious process for staining glass, making use of 
this ball to illustrate the effect. 

"The process I allude to is extremely simple, as you will be able to judge for 
yourselves. All that is necessary in order to stain this ball a splendid ruby red is to 
plunge it for an instant into a little wine, to shake it about well, and the deed is done. 
You don't believe me? I will perform the experiment before your own eyes. 

"Here is a bottle which will just do for the purpose. Look! I uncork it. What shall I do 
with the cork? I will send it to take its walks abroad, until I want it again." (Here you 
place it, or rather pretend to place it, in the left hand, and, palming it by the method 
described previously, ultimately get rid of it into the gibeciere .) 

You take the ball in the right hand, but seem struck by a sudden thought. "Stay, now I 
come to think of it, here is a difficulty I had not anticipated. How shall I manage to get 
the ball into the bottle? It's true, I might employ a very simple method—namely, to give 
the bottle a knock and break it." Here you strike the bottle once or twice, in order by 
the sound thereby made to cover that which the ball beneath makes in its hiding-place 
as you lift the bottle with the left hand and slip the little finger underneath to sustain 
the ball. You hold the bottle sloping a little towards the spectators, so that the position 
of the little finger is not noticed. 

"However, that method would be rather too much in the style of Christopher Columbus 
with the egg, or Alexander with the Gordian knot. Those great men, who cut or 
smashed a difficulty without solving it, would have made very poor conjurors. Mine is 



a more ingenious method, and decidedly much more magical—namely, to compel the 
ball to pass down the neck of the bottle, although, as you see, as a question of 
comparison, the ball is considerably the larger." (At the concluding words of your 
sentence you poise the ball on the mouth of the bottle, but by tilting the latter a little 
you make the ball fall into the right hand, which is at this moment immediately over 
the gibeciere, and slily drop the ball therein, though keeping the hand still puffed out, 
so as to induce the belief that the ball is still therein.) "It is difficult, it is true, but by no 
means impossible. I have only to squeeze the ball in my hand so as to make it smaller" 
(here you advance a little towards the spectators), "and when it is small enough you 
make it pass like this." (Here you open your hand to show that it is empty, and at the 
same time, by slightly relaxing the pressure of the little finger, you give the concealed 
ball comparative liberty, and by shaking the bottle cause it to rattle.) 

"You hear it, gentlemen? That will show you that it has really passed into the bottle." 

PASS VIII. 

To Get the Ball out of the Bottle again. 

"The ball has passed into the bottle; I have shaken it about well, and by this time it 
should have taken the colour. It is a curious feature of this experiment, that by contact 
with the liquid the ball regains its original size. I will proceed to show it you, and to 
get it out I shall make use of atmospheric pressure. I shall strike my hand against the 
mouth of the bottle, the enclosed air will be compressed, and will in consequence force 
out the ball through the bottom. You understand me, gentlemen? Let us try the 
experiment. One! Two! Three!" 

At each number named you strike a blow with the hand on the mouth of the bottle, and 
the third time, the right hand, after striking the blow as before, comes sharply down 
below the bottle to catch the ball, which the little finger at the same moment releases. 
The effect, to the spectators, is as if the ball came through the bottom of the bottle. 

This series of passes, neatly executed, has a very pretty effect, and causes the audience 
to form a high opinion of the operator's dexterity. 

The trick may be brought to a brilliant conclusion as follows . 
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THE CANNON-BALL TRICK 

To Produce one or more Cannon-Balls from a 
Hat lent by one of the Spectators. 

In continuation of the experiment last described, you remark, "You feel surprised, I 
daresay, gentlemen, that this crystal ball could pass through the decanter and come into 
my hand. The explanation is that the ball, from the manipulations it has received, has 
acquired the property of passing through material substances. 

"In order to enable you to fully understand the experiment, I will show it to you over 
again in another shape. Will some one oblige me, for that purpose, with a hat?" 

When the hat is handed to you, you draw near to your table, and, in so doing, take a 
glance into the interior, and read aloud the maker's name, or, if such is the case, remark 
to the owner that it bears no maker's name. This produces a general belief (in this 
instance well-founded) that the hat is empty. Where, on the other hand, a hat is already 
"loaded," you may still induce the belief that it is empty by making believe to read the 
address, which you have in reality noted a few moments earlier. 

You pass behind your table, holding the hat, mouth downwards, in your right hand, 
and while in the act of taking with the left hand the crystal ball which you had left a 
moment before on the table, you quickly slip the middle finger of the right hand into 
the hole of the cannon-ball, and "load" it into the hat, after the manner described 
previously. 

As soon as the ball is fairly in the hat (still keeping the middle finger in place so as to 
sustain it and prevent its crushing the hat), you draw near the audience, the crystal ball 
in one hand and the hat in the other. 

"Here is a hat," you say, "about which you cannot possibly suppose any preparation. I 
will endeavour to pass the ball through this. 

"But, by the way, sir, I forget to ask you a very important question. You have not left 
anything in your hat which can interfere with the passage of the ball? No? well now, 
that’s curious! My reason for asking the question is that your hat seems to me very 







heavy for an empty hat, in fact my arm is quite tired with holding it." 

Here you relieve yourself of the crystal ball, by placing it on the table. 

"Let us see now!" You shake the hat, holding its mouth downwards with both hands, 
one of them, however, keeping back the cannon-ball so that it may appear to come out 
with difficulty, and at last let it fall on the floor. 

During the shout of laughter which this little scene invariably provokes, you draw back 
to your table, and still talking of what has taken place, you pass behind it, holding the 
hat in the proper position for the introduction of the second cannon-ball. 

"What puzzles me, sir, is how you could possibly get your hat on your head with a 
cannon-ball of such a size in it." Meanwhile, with the left hand, you pick up the crystal 
ball, which you took care so to place on the table that, as you move towards it, the hat 
shall be just over the left-hand cannon-ball. Then, by means of the middle finger, you 
lightly carry off this second cannon-ball, just as you did its predecessor. 

"Now that we are quite sure that there is nothing in the hat, we can try our experiment 
with full confidence as to our success." 

Again you draw near to the spectators. "Now then!" You give a rap with the crystal 
ball on the crown of the hat, saying, "One!... Dear me, it's curious how very heavy this 
her still seems." You weigh it in the hand, and make believe that the arm bends a little 
under its weight. "Upon my word, why here is another /" You turn over the hat, and 
produce as before, with pretended difficulty, a second cannon-ball. 

"Really, I can't understand this. I see, sir, I must give up the idea of using your hat, for 
I should soon have no room upon my stage for the cannon-balls which would come out 
of it." You return the hat to the owner, remarking, "I won’t give you back your cannon¬ 
balls now, as they would be a trouble to you. I will return them to you after the 
performance. There they are, you see." You point them out on a shelf or table at the 
back of your stage, where your assistant has meanwhile placed them. 

The trick might very well end here; but, in my own performances, I thought it 
desirable to still further increase its effect by appending to it a sequel, in which two or 
three feats of dexterity were introduced. I proceed to describe the trick in question, to 
which I gave the name of The Vase for the Cannon-Ball. 


The Vase for the Cannon-Ball. 



The vase for the cannon-ball consists of two hemi-spherical portions, made of wood, 
and of such a size as to contain a cannon-ball similar to those which came out of the 
hat. This vase is mounted on a bronze foot. 

The cannon-ball belonging to the vase is hollow, and, like the vase, is formed of two 
thin shells, which when joined together by a rebate round their respective edges, form 
but one, and have all the appearance of a solid ball. If you place this sham ball in the 
vase, and close this latter, two little iron points, placed respectively inside the upper 
and lower portions of the vase, hook themselves into corresponding holes made at top 
and bottom of the ball, in such manner that, when the vase is again opened, the two 
hollow portions of the ball part company, and remain attached to, and apparently 
forming part of, the upper and lower portions of the vase. The cannon-ball thus 
appears to have vanished. 

When preparing for the trick, you place beforehand in the hollow cannon-ball a silk 
handkerchief, a pack of cards, and a ruby glass ball. Then close the cannon-ball. 

For the better comprehension of what follows, it should be stated that when the 
assistant picks up the cannon-ball first produced, he places it on the before-mentioned 
shelf at the back of the stage, and there, covering the operation with his own body, 
changes it for the hollow cannon-ball prepared as above described. 

Let us now suppose that we are continuing the trick just described. You say— 

"As I have not succeeded in passing the ball through a hat, I will try the experiment in 
another form, with the addition of two or three rather curious effects. 

"Just bring me," you say to your servant, "one of those cannon-balls which came out of 
the hat." He brings you the hollow cannon-ball, which is naturally taken for the 
genuine one. "Now give me some-thing to put it in." He brings you the cannon-ball 
vase. "Very good. This vase will be just the thing. Let us see, though, whether the ball 
will go inside it." You place the ball inside and put the lid on. "Capital! One would 
almost think it was made on purpose. 

"Here we have the cannon-ball in close captivity. Well, gentlemen, I shall now proceed 
to make it pass invisibly away from the vase. To produce that result I shall pass a few 
articles into the vase, when they will squeeze the ball so severely, that it will have no 
choice but to leave it; and the articles that I pass in will be found in its place. 

"I will take anything that comes to hand-for instance, here is a pack of cards. I spread 
it on the table to show you that it has the full complement of thirty-two. I pick it up... 
so... and I pass it into the vase." 



(You use for this pass the method described previously .) 


"This handkerchief,* which I find lying here, ought to pass in just as easily." (The 
duplicate handkerchief and pack of cards should be left ready to hand, without 
apparent design, from some previous trick or tricks.—Editor.) You rapidly roll it into a 
ball, its outer corner being tucked into the folds. You toss it, so arranged, in the air, 
and let it fall into the gibeciere, as described previously, then make believe to throw it 
into the closed vase, saying, "Pass!" 


*The duplicate handkerchief and pack of cards should be left ready to hand, without 
apparent design, from some previous trick or tricks.--ED. 

"This crystal ball will pass in like the other articles, but this time I will proceed more 
slowly, so that you may be able to see exactly what I do." Here you take the crystal 
ball in the left hand, as directed for the tourniquet , and make believe to take it with the 
right, really letting it fall into the hollow of the left hand. The right hand, with its 
supposed contents, is lifted, as though to fling the ball, while the left, sinking down a 
little, is enabled to drop the ball into the gibeciere, and at the moment when you make 
the movement of throwing the ball and say "Pass!" you open both hands and show 
them empty. "If our experiment has succeeded," you continue, "the three articles which 
I have passed into the vase should have driven out the cannon-ball, which will have 
vanished. Let us see." You open the vase, the cannon-ball has disappeared, and in its 
place are found the handkerchief, unfolded, the cards, and the crystal ball. 

This series of feats of dexterity, culminating in the disappearance of a cannon-ball, 
used always to produce a great effect at my performances. 
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THE PLUMES AND SHOWER OF SWEETS 



After having Produced from a Silk Handkerchief a considerable number of Military 
Plumes, to Produce therefrom also a quantity of Bonbons, which are Distributed 

among the Spectators. 

The "plume" trick not occupying sufficient time to admit of being performed alone, is 

here used by way of introduction to that of the bonbons. They are both pretty tricks, 
and may be very well worked in together. 

Preparation for the Plume Trick. 

You have four military plumes of about sixteen or seventeen inches in length, mounted 
on flexible whalebone stems. These stems are left bare for about a couple of inches 
from their lover ends 

You place two of these plumes in each coat-sleeve, arranging them in such manner that 
the ends of the whalebone may be close to the cuff of the sleeve, so as to be readily got 
hold of. In order to facilitate the pulling out of the plumes when required, I used to 
make at the end of the whalebone a little knob of black thread twisted round the stem, 
and fixed with glue. This gave the fingers a firm grip. 










"Here I have, ladies," you remark, "a silk handkerchief. It has nothing in it, as you may 
readily see for yourselves." You exhibit it first on one side, and then on the other, 
shake it about, and squeeze it, drawing it ropewise through the thumb and forefinger of 
the left hand. 

"Now you will perhaps be rather surprised when I tell you, gentlemen, that you are one 
and all under a complete delusion, for this handkerchief contains something very bulky 
indeed. I will prove it to you. Attention! All I have to do is to take the handkerchief by 
the middle." 

You pass the left hand underneath the handkerchief, which you forthwith nip with the 
right hand on the outside at the point named, at the same time getting hold, through the 
silk, of the end of one of the plumes in the left sleeve. Then, drawing away the left arm 
from underneath the handkerchief, you leave the plume inside. 

"I promised, ladies, to show you what was in the handkerchief. There is no difficulty 
about the matter. Now that I have hold of the handkerchief by the middle, I have only 
to do so." You turn the hand upwards; the plume is thereby brought into an upright 
position, and the corners of the handkerchief falling down, leave it exposed, and at the 
same time cover the right arm, and so make an opportunity to draw out a plume from 
thence, for in taking hold of the visible plume by its lower extremity with the left hand, 
you nip at the same time through the handkerchief, the end of one of the plumes from 
the right arm, which is forthwith drawn away, leaving that plume under the 
handkerchief. You throw aside the first plume, and; turning over the handkerchief as 
before, so as to let fall the corners over the left arm, exhibit the second plume. 

It will be readily understood that for the production and exhibition of the two 
remaining plumes, you proceed as just described—that is to say, you cover each arm in 
turn, the withdrawal of the plumes being thereby rendered a very easy matter. 

If the performer is not too stout, he may conceal about his person, as I myself used to 
do, a dozen of rather smaller plumes, tied together with a piece of thread, which may 
readily be broken. These plumes are laid against the chest and spread over the 
abdomen, without materially increasing the performer's bulk. 

Holding the handkerchief spread out against your chest, under presence of looking 
over it in order to see that it contains nothing more, you draw out the bundle of plumes 
with two of the fingers of the right hand, the corner of the handkerchief being held by 
the remaining fingers. When the plumes are once fairly out of their hiding-place and 
within the handkerchief, you break the thread and produce them one after another, the 
effect being very striking. 



If you find it impracticable to produce the twelve smaller plumes, the appearance of 
the four first will be a sufficient introduction to the trick of the "Shower of Sweets," 
which we are about to describe. 


THE SHOWER OF SWEETS. 


59 . 


For the performance of this trick, it is 
necessary to have a little bag of some 
soft material, and of the shape shown in 
Fig. 58. This you fill with bonbons, and 
close it by slipping the little ring A over 
the hook B, as shown in Fig. 59. 

The bag, prepared as above, is placed 
upright in the gibeciere, in such manner 
that the hook B may be quite close to the 
edge of the table, though not so as to be 
visible to the spectators. These 
preparations are made before the 
commencement of the performance. 

"Now," you say, in continuation of the 
preceding trick—" now that there is 
nothing left in the handkerchief" (here 
you shake it well), "I shall once more 
pass something into it, and I shall take 
the opportunity, ladies, of giving you a 
lesson in legerdemain, a lesson which 
you will comprehend and get by heart 
without the least difficulty. I refer to a 
process for bringing sweetmeats into a 
handkerchief with the greatest possible 
ease. When you have seen me do it once, 
you will all be just as clever as your 
teacher. Now please follow me closely. 




"I place this salver here on the table; I show you that there is nothing in the 
handkerchief; I throw it over the salver so as to cover it completely. You follow me, 
ladies, I hope? Up to this point nothing can be more simple. Let us proceed." The 
handkerchief being spread over the salver as above mentioned, you take hold of its 
centre with the right hand in order to lift it up; then with the left hand you take hold of 









each of the comers an inch or two away from its outer edge, so as to bring them 
against the middle in the right hand, forming thereby a sort of bunch, at the same time 
remarking "I take the handkerchief by the middle, I gather up the four corners so as to 
bring it into a smaller compass, and I place the whole on this salver." 

Here you hold the salver under the handkerchief and advance towards the spectators 
ostensibly to finish the trick. 

"Good, so far! Now, ladies, let us try whether we cannot cause a few bonbons to 
appear upon this tray." 

Here, however, occurs a little piece of comedy; you have advanced very near to the 
audience, but at the moment of pronouncing the last words of the preceding sentence, 
you draw back with a start from the foremost of the spectators. 

"Oh, sir!" you say, in a tone of good-humoured reproach, "you mustn't peep under the 
handkerchief! As I was saying, ladies What, again, sir!"(The gentleman has not looked 
at the handkerchief, and has made no remark, but he is pretty sure to laugh, which 
induces the belief that he has peeped and that he has seen something or other.) 

"Let me assure you that there is really nothing in the handkerchief But as you seem to 
doubt me, I have no alternative but to show you that you are mistaken." (You spread 
out the handkerchief, and show it on both sides.) 

This little scene forms quite a comic interlude, everything having been said in the best 
possible temper, and everybody laughing, some for one reason, some for another. 

"By the way, ladies," you continue, "that reminds me that I have forgotten to ask you 
one thing which is essential to the success of my experiment. You must have the 
kindness, when I come to the critical moment for passing the sweets into the 
handkerchief to look the other way just for half a minute, and then I can promise you a 
complete illusion. Is that understood? Then I will begin again." (You return to your 
table.) "I place the salver on the table, just as I did before; I spread the handkerchief 
over it, I take hold of first the middle, and then the corners; I put the salver underneath 
it again, and I come forward again in order to produce the bonbons. 

Ah, but ladies! you are none of you following the directions I gave you; on the 
contrary, instead of looking away, you are all watching me with extra sharpness. 
However, it doesn't matter much, the main point is that you have thoroughly 
understood the process up to this point" (of course nobody has really understood 
anything), "and if you watch me now, you will understand better still. 



"Now the problem is, to bring a quantity of bonbons into the handkerchief, and to 
cause them suddenly to appear from thence. To produce that effect, pay special 
attention ladies, to the way in which I shake the handkerchief, and especially to the 
accentuation of the mystic word which I am about to pronounce." You shake the bag 
(which unhooks itself), and at the same time say "Pass!" when the bonbons fall into the 
salver. 

"Here, ladies, are some capital bonbons, of which I have the pleasure to beg your 
acceptance. These bonbons, in addition to their delicate flavour, have a special virtue 
of their own—namely, that they cause all who taste them to retain a pleasing 
recollection of this experiment." 

Explanation .-The salver used for the purpose of the trick is either of silver or of cut 
glass, and about the size of a dinner plate. 

We stated, at the outset of this article, that you had placed the bag of bonbons on the 
servante , so arranged as to be readily got hold of. In order to get it into the 
handkerchief without the knowledge of the audience, you proceed as follows:-The 
handkerchief being spread over the salver, one of its corners lies to y our right, one to 
your left, one towards the front, and the fourth falls just over the hook of the bag, 
whose outline is just visible through the handkerchief. When you have taken the hand¬ 
kerchief by the middle, you next pick up the front corner, which you bring up to the 
middle told, then, in picking up the hinder corner, you catch hold, through the stuff, of 
the hook of the bag, which you place behind the two folds already made; and finally 
pick up the two side corners, which you bring up to the others. 

When you spread out the handkerchief for the first time, you go through all these 
movements without picking up the bag of sweets. But the second time, after having 
picked up the bag, you slope the hook a little, and so let fall the bonbons on to the 
salver. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CUPS AND BALLS 


1 he trick of the Cups and Balls, though one of the oldest known to the magic art, still 

remains one of the most interesting, by reason of the very slight preparation needed for 
its marvels, and the simplicity of its mode of performance. 

Many of our conjurors have excelled in the performance of this trick. The most skilful 
within the memory of the present generation, were Conus and Bosco. These two 
artists, disregarding the older modes of working, manipulated the balls by methods 
peculiar to themselves, by the aid of which they were enabled to baffle the acuteness 
even of their professional brethren. 

The methods adopted by them, with that previously in use, together constitute three 
distinct modes of working, which we proceed to explain. 


APPLIANCES AND ACCESSORIES NECESSARY FOR THE 
PERFORMANCE OF THE TRICK OF THE CUPS AND 
BALLS-Old Method 

The trick of the Cups and Balls only requires apparatus of the greatest possible 
simplicity—viz.: 

1. Three cups. 

2. A wand, known as "Jacob's staff" 

3. Six small balls or muscades. 

4. Six large balls. 

5. Either a gibeciere, or else a shelf placed behind the table. 

The "cups" are of polished tin; in form they are truncated cones with a double rim or 
moulding, round the base; the top is concave, so as to afford a resting-place for at least 
three muscades. 







with ivory at each end.* 


t 'The wand ordinarily in use by the performer will of course now be employed for this 
purpose. Among the conjurors of the olden time the wand appears to have been a 
special appendage of this particular trick. - ED. 

The functions of this wand are:- 1. To simulate a cabalistic power. 2. To facilitate the 
secret manipulation of the muscades by affording a pretext for closing the hand which 
conceals them. 3. To furnish the performer with employment for his hands. 

The muscades are small cork balls which have been blackened by burning them a little 
in the flame of a candle. They are about half an inch (or a little more) in diameter. 

The large balls are made of horsehair, and covered with leather or woollen cloth. This 
covering is made of various colours, according to the particular "passes" which the 
performer intends to exhibit. Some balls also are made parti-coloured, two of the 
segments being of one colour and two of another. 

The gibeciere is a bag made of more or less costly material, but tolerably thick, and is 
tied round the waist by strings; it has a wide-mouthed opening, allowing the hands to 
take freely therefrom the various articles necessary for the performance of the trick. 

It should be mentioned that the gibeciere here referred to is only used in the older 
method. The gibeciere attached to the table, has now superseded this bag, which was 
formerly known as the sac a la malice. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

The sleight-of-hand necessary for the manipulation of the Cups and Balls consists of 
the following elements-viz.: 

1. To conjure away a small ball, or, in other words, to conceal it surreptitiously in 
the right hand: 

2. To produce the ball, when required, at the tips of the fingers. 

3. To secretly introduce a small ball under a cup, or between two cups. 

4. To cause a small ball placed between two cups to disappear. 

5. To introduce a large ball under a cup. 

6. To execute sundry "feints" to be hereafter described. 




I. 

To Conjure away a Small Ball. -To conjure away a small ball, such ball must be 
brought from the tips of the fingers to the inside of the hand, at the base of the middle 
and ring fingers, where it is held between the fleshy portions of these two fingers. In 
order to bring it to this position you proceed as follows 



Holding the ball between the thumb and first finger, as though to show it (Fig. 61), 
close the hand quickly, leaving the thumb still outstretched. The ball is by this means 
made to roll to the second joint of the forefinger, nothing is then easier than to 
continue to roll the ball with the thumb as far as the junction of the two fingers before 
mentioned, which you open slightly in order to facilitate the introduction of the ball. 
(Fig. 60.) 

These two movements form in reality one only, and should be executed with extreme 
rapidity 

II. 

To Produce a Small Ball. -To produce or re-produce a small ball at the tips of the 
fingers, you employ the reverse movement to that last described, that is to say, you roll 
back the ball with the thumb to the tips of the fingers. 

To produce the ball, as well as to vanish it, the two movements employed should form 
but one, and should be so rapidly executed as to be invisible. 

III. 

To Secretly Introduce a Small Ball under a Cup.- The ball being hidden in the hand in 
the manner shown in Fis. 60. vou take hold of the cud between the two oroiectina 






mouldings and lift it, either in order (ostensibly) to show that there is nothing beneath 
it, or on any other pretext; and in replacing it on the table you let go of the ball, which 
by reason of its position naturally falls underneath the cup, by which it is instantly 
covered. 

If the performer finds any difficulty in releasing the ball, he may facilitate the doing so 
by a quick contraction of the ring-finger. 

IV. 

To Pass a Small Ball between Two Cups.- In the act of releasing the ball as just 
described, you must give it an upward jerk towards the upper part of the inside of the 
cup which you hold in your hand, and quickly slip this cup over that on which you 
desire the ball to be found. 

V. 

To Cause the Disappearance of a Small Ball placed between Two Cups.— When you 
have placed a ball on the top of one cup and covered this latter with another cup, you 
proceed, in order to cause the disappearance of such ball, as follows:-You take the two 
cups in your left hand, putting the fingers of that hand inside the lower cup, and giving 
a slight upward jerk as though to impel the ball towards the top of the upper cup, you 
quickly withdraw the lower cup, at the same time lowering the upper cup, and so 
covering and concealing the ball. 

VI. 

To Cause the Appearance of a Large Ball under a Cup. -This effect, which generally 
produces special astonishment, is produced by the simplest possible means. In the act 
of lifting a cup* to show some article that it covers, and taking advantage of the 
moment when the eyes of the spectators are attracted to the object just disclosed, you 
bring the cup just over the hinder edge of the table, and introduce into it with the left 
hand a large ball, which you immediately bring to the middle of the table, keeping it in 
position with the little finger of the right hand. 


*With the right hand.—Editor. 

In some cases, in putting the ball into the cup, you squeeze it well in order to make it 
stick in the bottom. The elasticity of the ball readily admits of this. When you desire to 
produce the ball, you have only to bring down the cup with a smartish rap on the table. 

Whether you procure the large balls from a bag (as described previously), or from the 
servante of the table, when you wish to introduce them under the cup, you should have 





them beforehand quite ready in the left hand, which hand should make as little 
movement as possible.* 


'‘■For a fuller explanation of this branch of sleight-of-hand, see Modern Magic.--ED. 

FEINTS 

A feint is the counterfeit presentment of some action, designed to facilitate the 
appearance or disappearance of one or more balls. Thus— 

1. You 'feign" to Transfer a ball to the left Hand .--Holding the ball with the tips 
of the fingers of the right hand (Fig. 61), you move this hand towards the left as 
though to place the ball therein. In transit, however, you palm it, as previously 
described, and the two fingers which held the ball reach the left hand empty, 
that hand closing as though receiving the ball. 

2. You "feign" to Place a Ball under a Cup .-The feint last described is 
introductory to this one, or, in other words, this second feint is its natural 
sequel. You are supposed to have a ball in the left hand; you take a cup in the 
right, and place it over the left hand (which you at the same moment open), and 
thence slide it on to the table, as though carrying the ball with it. 

3. You "feign" to Place a Ball directly under the Cup .--You raise the cup a little 
with the left hand and make believe to place the ball beneath it with the right 
hand-in reality palming it in transit. 

4. You "feign " to Pass the Ball through the Cup; to Send or Pass it to any given 
Place.-- in reality palming it. 

5. You "feign " to Produce or Reproduce a Ball from the end of your Jacob's Staff; 
or elsewhere -really bringing back to the tips of your fingers the ball which is 
hidden in your hand. 

6. You "feign" to Cause the Disappearance of Balls placed between Two Cups.- 
For this feint you use a method called "galloping post" (courir la poste).* 

*From a supposed resemblance of the sound made by the cups in its execution 
to that caused by the hoofs of a galloping horse.-ED. 

It is executed as follows:- 





Place the little balls on the top of the cup farthest to the left, and cover this with 
the second and third cups. The three cups being thus one within another, take 
them in your left hand and hold them slightly inclining towards the right. To 
facilitate this inclined position, slip the four fingers inside the under-most cup, 
the thumb remaining outside. 

Remove the uppermost cup and place it by itself on the table. Then rapidly lift 
the second cup off the third in order to place it on the first, but in so doing give 
the balls a little upward jerk, which keeps them still within the second cup, and 
enables them to be placed on the top of the first without being seen. 

Again take the three cups in the left hand, and place, as before, the first (/.<?., 
uppermost) upon the table, the second, with the balls, upon this first cup, and 
the third upon the second.* 


*These movements are repeated over and over again for perhaps a minute with 
great rapidity, the effect to the spectator being that the balls have left the cups 
altogether.-ED. 

7. You "feign" to Pass one Cup through another.--To do this you proceed as 
follows:-Take two cups, one in the right hand, the other in the left. (Mouth 
upwards.-Editor) Throw, or, in other words, let fall with some little impetus, 
the first cup into the second. The shock thus communicated to this cup causes it 
to fall from the fingers, which release it, catching however the first cup, which 
takes its place in the most natural manner. 

The cup which you let fall naturally drops on the floor. Some conjurors, however, are 
so expert as to intercept it in its fall, by bringing the right hand rapidly below the other. 

These seven feints are the main elements employed in working the cups and balls, the 
only variation of the effect being in the particular arrangement of the passes. 

The "passes" of the Cups and Balls may be varied ad infinitum. Every conjuror 
arranges a series to suit his own taste. It must, however, be admitted that there is but 
little substantial difference between the passes. The effect is always one or more balls 
made to appear in one place, the spectators believing that they were in another. It 
follows that these passes, however varied they may be in point of form, should be 
exhibited with moderation, so as not to weary the audience by the too great uniformity 
of the effects produced. 




The interest of the performance is greatly enhanced by the addition of a lively "patter. 


The space allotted to the Cups and Balls in the present work will by no means admit of 
my describing all the passes which have been used in the performance of this trick; 
indeed, a whole volume would scarcely suffice for that purpose. Moreover, it is very 
easy to get ample information from works treating specially of this subject. We find, 
for instance, a large number of cup-and-ball passes excellently described in the works 
of Ozanam, Guyot, and Decremps, or better still in the Diccionaire Encyclopedique 
des Amusements des Sciences Mathematiques et Physiques , 1762, which gives all the 
passes of the three authors above mentioned. 

We will, however, describe, by way of example, an introductory pass, which will 
enable lovers of the art to invent others for themselves; after which we propose to 
explain the special methods employed in this trick by Conus and Bosco. 

The passes next following are executed after the old-fashioned method, with the aid of 
the bag, and of a table whose surface is level with the pit of the stomach. 

Partly to facilitate the reader's comprehension of the passes, and partly to assist 
amateurs in the composition of new ones, it will be well to establish a little vocabulary, 
whereby the reader may be enabled to comprehend when real and when pretended acts 
are referred to. 

1. To Cover a Cup, is to secretly introduce a small ball between two cups in the 
act of placing them one upon the other. 

2. To Throw, Send, or Pass the Ball, is to imitate either of these actions—really 
palming the ball. 

3. To Lift the Cups, is really to lift them, in order to show either that there is no 
ball underneath, or that the ball has just found its way there. 

4. To Put the Ball under the Cup, is to make believe to place it there—really 
palming it. 

5. To Remove the Ball, is really to remove it openly before the spectators. 

6. To Place the Ball, is really to place it in the spot indicated. 

7. To Take the Ball, is to take it with the thumb and finger of the right hand in 
order to exhibit it. 



8. To Cover over a Cup , is to cover it with a second cup, without introducing 
anything between. 

9. To Produce or Draw out a Ball from any given place, is to cause it to appear at 
the tips of the fingers. (Feint No. 5) 

While you are arranging your cups, balls, and wand in due order on the table, you may 
deliver a little discourse to the following effect:- 

BURLESQUE INTRODUCTION TO THE CUPS AND 
BALLS 

"Ladies and Gentlemen,— 

"In an age so enlightened as our own, both in a real and a figurative sense, is it not 
surprising to see how popular delusions spring up from day to day, and become firmly 
rooted in the public mind as unchangeable laws of Nature? 

"Among these fallacies there is one which I propose to point out to you, and which I 
flatter myself I shall on this occasion very easily dispose of. Many people, and, among 
others, the celebrated Erasmus of Rotterdam, have asserted that a material object can 
only be in one place at one time. Now I maintain, on the contrary, that any object may 
be in several places at the same moment, and that it is equally possible that it may be 
nowhere at all. 

"Here are certain little pieces of apparatus called cups, or goblets, of which I shall 
make use for this important correction of the human intellect. 

"Each of these appliances, like every object with which the universe is furnished, has a 
name. 

"The first of these cups is called Branca Ferro. 

The second, or, to use the expression of the eloquent Cicero, the "middle" goblet, is 
called Passa per tutto. The third or last cup, or, for your better comprehension, the first 
beginning from this end, is called Piu presto che il vento* 


*Passa per tutto and Piu presto che il vento are Italian phrases, signifying 
respectively, 'Pass through all obstacles," and "Swifter than the wind." We are not 




aware that Branca Ferro is a part of any language, but it was possibly intended by its 
inventor (whoever he may have been) as an Italian equivalent for "iron grip"-ED. 

"I must beg you further to observe, that I have nothing in my hands except my fingers; 
and that between my fingers there is nothing save a few atoms of that mysterious fluid 
which we call the atmosphere, and through whose waves this beautiful planet sails 
along. 

"But we must leave the commonplace regions of astronomy, and return to the deeper 
mysteries of hermetic science. 

"The metal of which these cups are composed is an amalgam of costly minerals, 
unknown even to the most illustrious philosophers. This mysterious composition, 
which may be likened to silver in respect of its solidity, colour, and the clearness of its 
ring, has this great advantage over silver, that it is as permeable as the very air; indeed 
solid bodies pass through these cups as easily as they would through empty space. 

"I will give you a curious illustration of this, by making these cups pass through one 
another." (Here you execute Feint 7, described previously, after which you replace the 
cups in due order.) 

PASS I. 

To Place a Ball under each Cup, and to Draw it out again without lifting the Cups. 

"You are aware, gentlemen, that this little wand goes by the name of Jacob's Staff. 

Why so. I really don't know, but I do know that this rod has the power of supplying me 
with as many little balls as I may desire." (During this little preamble, you have 
secretly taken up a little ball, which you keep hidden in the right hand.) "See, for 
instance, I produce* from it this little ball." (You show it and place it on the table.) 


*For the real acts of the performer, indicated by the words in italics, see the 
Vocabulary of technical terms . 

"Observe, gentlemen, that there is nothing under any of the cups," (you show their 
interior,) "and that I have not any ball in my hand." (Here you show your hands.) 

"I take this little ball, I put it under this first cup. I produce a second ball from my 
wand, and I place it under this second cup. 





"I must ask you to take notice, gentlemen, that very often, in working the cups, the 
performer only makes believe to put the balls under them; but I really do place them 
there." (Here you lift the cup, and taking up the ball, show it to the company.) "I put it 
once more under the cup. I produce this third ball from my wand, and I put it in like 
manner under this last cup. 

"Up to this point, gentlemen, nothing can be more simple than what I have done, but 
now I fancy I shall cause you some surprise, by taking the balls out again through the 
cups." (Here you give a tap with your wand on the top of the first cup.) "I draw out the 
first ball, I put it in my hand, and I send it to bathe in the Mississippi." (You open the 
left hand and show it empty.) 

"I draw out this second ball, and I send it to Egypt, to the top of Cheops, the highest of 
the Pyramids." (You open the hand as before.) 

"I draw out this third ball, and place it on the table. Observe, gentlemen, that there is 
no longer anything under either of the cups." 

As we have already remarked, the passes used for the cups and balls, with their 
accompanying patter, would require too much space to admit of our giving them in this 
book. Amateurs must either arrange them for themselves, which is a very easy matter, 
or borrow them from the treatises referred to previously. We give, however, just the 
headings of a few more passes, as an aid to the invention of new combinations. 

1. The Cups being some distance apart, to cause a Ball to Pass from one to 
another. 

2. A Ball being placed under a Cup, and the two other Cups placed upon this, to 
make the Ball Pass successively upon the top of the first and second Cups, 
finally Travelling down again, and being found under one of the Cups. 

3. A Ball being placed under each of the Cups, to cause all three to be found 
under the middle Cup. 

4. Multiplication of the Balls ad infinitum .—This being one of the prettiest of the 
cup-and-ball passes, I will here describe it. 

A ball having been placed under each of the cups, and a fourth being hidden in the 
hand, you borrow a hat, which you hold under your left arm. 

You pick up the first cup and place it by the side of the ball which you thereby 
disclose; but in placing it on the table you secretly introduce the ball which you had 



hidden in your hand. You take the ball which was beneath the cup, and put it in the hat- 
-i.e., you palm it away. 

You lift up the second cup, which you place in like manner beside the ball which you 
thereby uncover, and in so doing introduce that which you just before palmed while 
pretending to put it in the hat. 

You proceed in like manner with the third cup, and then begin the same operation over 
again with the first cup, keeping up the process as long as you think fit. To increase the 
illusion, each time that you make believe to put a ball into the hat, you give with your 
forefinger a little tap inside it, to simulate the sound of the falling ball. 

The pass is brought to a conclusion as follows 

"I have just put a large quantity of balls," you remark, "into this hat. Well, ladies, 
would you believe it, all these balls will at my command become invisible, and melt 
away into the air, whence I shall gather them again presently for another experiment." 
You shake the hat, which you turn mouth down-wards as though to pour out the balls, 
and show that they have entirely disappeared. 

The multiplication pass may also be performed with large balls stuffed with horsehair 
and covered with leather or cloth. As in the last case, it is in the act of lifting the cup to 
show the company what is beneath, that you introduce the balk but the balls are, in this 
instance, taken from the gibeciere, and being too large to be palmed like the little balls, 
are left lying on the table as they are produced. 
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CONUS' METHOD OF WORKING THE 

CUPS AND BALLS 

Conus was the first performer who dispensed with the undignified gibeciere of the 
older conjurors. He supplied its place as follows:- 

He threw a cloth over the table, and with a couple of pins fastened up the two corners 
which hung over on his own side so as to form a gibeciere , after the manner shown in 
Fig. 62. 



62 . 


Instead of palming the ball between the fingers, according to the old-fashioned 
method, he held it palmed, whether large or small, in the hollow of the hand, just as is 
done with a five franc piece. This mode of proceeding, which is much more difficult 
than the other, requires that the hand shall be habitually moist, in order to facilitate the 
adhesion of the ball.* 


*This is not strictly the case. If the performer has a moderately fleshy palm and soft 
skin, he should be able to palm brass, or even glass balls without the slightest 
difficulty. Robert-Houdin was himself of singularly spare make, and had in all 
probability a hard, dry palm, a peculiarity which greatly increases the difficulty of 
palming. -ED. 

The passes adopted by Conus, though they do not differ in any marked degree from 
those of his brethren, were executed with an originality which lent them a special 













charm. I will give, by way of sample, his opening pass with its appropriate patter. 

His three cups being placed in a row upon the table, he began as follows 

"You must know, gentlemen, that in order to be a good conjuror, you must be a good 
liar. Yes, gentlemen, the conjuror deceives you but you must not blame him on that 
account. His profession requires it, in fact, that is just what you pay him for. 

"The conjuror tells you, for instance, that he has no gibeciere\ but if he has not one 
attached to his waist, he may still fasten one behind his table. Now everybody knows 
that I really have not one, for I make use of the first table that comes to hand." (It will 
be observed that Conus had the fault I have mentioned previously— i.e., he revealed the 
secrets of the tricks of others in order to magnify his own.) 

At this point he placed three balls on the table. 

"The conjuror tells you, again, that he uses only three balls, while in reality he has a 
fourth, which he keeps hidden between his fingers." 

(Here he took one of the three balls with the left hand, and placed it between the 
fingers of the right.) 

"He conceals it by lowering his hand" (here he lowered his own hand), "or by taking 
hold of a wand, which is called Jacob's Staff" (he took his own wand in the right hand) 
"and the hand naturally closes, and there is nothing to be seen" (he laid down the wand 
again on the table), "but all the while he holds the ball like this." 

(He held up his hand and showed the ball between the fingers.) 

"Then he takes a cup like this, and slips the ball beneath" (he did so accordingly in a 
very unmistakable manner), "and then he says, ’Depart! Obey!’ He makes believe to 
pass it under the table." 

(At this point, suiting the action to the word, Conus passed his own hand under the 
table, and in so doing secretly got hold of a ball, which he took from the fold formed 
by the cloth.) 

"He picks up the cup, and tells you that the ball has passed beneath it. But you see, 
gentlemen, that he deceives you, for the ball was there already. Now I, who scorn to 
deceive anybody—But we had better not say very much about that! Perhaps I do pretty 
much as the others; but at any rate I give you fair warning beforehand... However, you 
all know now what the conjurors do in order to cheat your eyes. Now see how I set to 



work to effect the same result. 


He took one of the three balls with the tips of the fingers of the right hand, and laid it 
on the left hand, which he kept open, and perfectly flat. 

"I place this ball in the centre of my hand, and the very moment the hand is closed, it 
will pass under the middle cup. Now watch me closely." 

Here he lifted up the middle cup to show that there was nothing underneath it, and in 
so doing, secretly introduced the ball which he had taken from the fold of the table- 
cover and palmed in his right hand. Meanwhile, he sloped the left hand a little, and let 
fall on the table the ball which was therein. He picked it up again, (With the right 
hand.-ED.) and in the act of (apparently) placing it in the left hand, which he instantly 
closed, palmed it in the right. 

"Go!" said he, indicating with his forefinger the cup beneath which the ball was to 
pass, and while he opened the left hand to show that it was empty, he at the same time 
drew back the right a little towards the fold of the cloth, and let fall therein the ball he 
had last palmed. He then exhibited the inside of both hands, after which he lifted up 
the cup and showed that the ball had reached its destination. The cup he placed beside 
the ball. 

He then took one of the balls which were on the table, made believe to put it in the left 
hand, really keeping it in the right, and in the act of covering the ball which he had left 
exposed, introduced this ball also under the cup. 

"Fly!" he said, "go back to your companions." He opened the left hand, and picked up 
the cup. "That makes two." 

He really placed the third ball in the left hand. "I will now pass this one also in the 
same manner. No, sir!" (pretending that one of the spectators had expressed a belief 
that it was already gone). "No, sir, it is not yet there, and I have made no movement 
whatever which can lead you to suppose that it is no longer in my hand. Here it is." 

(He laid it on the table.) "If I were to put my hand under the table, now, you might 
imagine that it was in order to get rid of it." (He passed the right hand, by way of 
illustration, under the table, and in so doing took a ball from the fold of the cloth. "But 
as long as you see it here, it cannot be under the cup." 

Here he again covered over the two balls, and introduced with them the one he had just 
taken into his possession. 

"I take this ball once more. I put it in my hand, and I order it to pass under the cup 



along with the two others." 

In the act of (apparently) transferring the ball to the left hand, he retained it in the 
right, and as on the former occasion, dropped it into the cloth while showing that the 
other hand was empty. 

This pass is very ingeniously arranged I have given it in detail by way of sample of the 
character of those which follow in Conus' collection, and which I am unable to give 
here by reason of the lengthy explanations which they would involve. 

Conus used also to work the cups with brass balls, a method involving great difficulty 
in preventing any rattling of the metal ball against the cups. Conus met this difficulty 
by means of a special sleight, consisting of a little "check" given to the ball in the act 
of introducing it under the cup, which made it stop dead. This feat of dexterity gave no 
additional effect to the trick save that of a difficulty overcome, and this could only be 
understood by persons who knew how the balls were introduced under the cups. The 
difficulty therefore could only be appreciated by Conus' professional brethren. 
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BOSCO'S WORKING OF THE CUPS AND 

BALLS 



Bosco Working the Cups and Balls 


(Taken from a sketch in the "Monde Illustre") 


Bosco is, beyond all question, the conjuror who has achieved the greatest success 

with the cups and balls. He gave special prominence to this trick, and performed it 
with all the gravity which he would have displayed over a piece of genuine magic. I 
wish the reader could have seen him, at the commencement of his performance, 
rubbing his wand with a linen cloth, as though to revive its dormant power, and with 
this same wand striking a large brass ball hung above his table. This important 
ceremony finished, Bosco raised his eyes to heaven, and in a tone of profound gravity, 
pronounced this diabolic evocation— "Spiriti miei infernali, obedite."* After which he 
proceeded to work the cups and balls. 


*"Infernal spirits, attend my bidding." 
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As Bosco generally performed upon stages of large extent, he 
was compelled to increase the size of his balls, and, as a 
necessary consequence, to vary the method of palming them. 
The balls used by him were nearly an inch in diameter, and, 
in order to hide them in the hand, instead of placing them 
between the second and third fingers, according to the old- 
fashioned method, he used to roll them with the thumb from 
the end of the forefinger to the root of the little finger, which 
was slightly curved in order to hold them. (Fig. 63.) 


G3. 


His mode of presenting the ball at the tips of the fingers also 
differed from the old-fashioned method; he held it between 
the ball of the thumb and the second joint of the forefinger, 
which placed it in a more favourable position to be palmed by 
his peculiar method. (See Fig. 64.) 


This mode of palming is beyond doubt the 
most simple, and is further extremely 
favourable to the introduction of the balls 
under the cups. Whoever has once made trial 
of this method, will not afterwards use any 
other. 


Hi 
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In order to disguise the rather cramped 

position of the little finger in holding the ball, you take the wand in the same hand. But 
in truth, where one is accustomed to this mode of palming, the contraction of the little 
finger is a mere nothing, and is quite imperceptible to the spectators. 

The sketch at the head of this article represents the form and arrangement of the cups, 
balls (large and small), and table which Bosco was in the habit of using. 

Of the five cups placed on the table, three have no special preparation, but the other 
two are arranged, the one to let fall or cause the appearance of three muscades, the 
other to take them away. The right-hand cup is fitted internally with a considerable 
number of needles placed vertically, and so adapted to stick into and carry away the 
balls, when they are covered with this particular cup. At the bottom of the other cup is 
a chamber of such a size as to hold three muscades. On touching a little projecting stud 
on the outside, a flap closing this compartment drops and lets fall the muscades. 


BOSCOS FIRST PASS 

Three Balls Pass one after another under the Middle Cup. 









1. A ball is secretly taken from the gibeciere and in the act of showing that there is 
nothing under the middle cup, is introduced beneath it. 

2. The performer takes one of the balls which are on the table, and pretends to 
place it in the right hand, and thence to make it pass under the middle cup. 

3. In the act of lifting the cup to show that the ball has reached its destination, the 
performer introduces the one which he has just palmed, and proceeds in like 
manner to apparently pass the two other balls beneath the cups. 

4. After he has shown that all three have arrived, he removes them, and secretly 
introduces, for the purpose of the next pass, the ball still held by the little 
finger. 

SECOND PASS 

A ball remains, at the close of the preceding pass, under the middle cup. 

1. You take one of the three balls, pretend to place it under the right-hand cup, and 
order it to pass under the middle cup. 

2. You lift up the right-hand cup to show that there is no longer anything beneath 
it, and introduce therein the ball you have just palmed. 

3. You raise the middle cup to show that the ball teas arrived; you pick up this 
ball, make believe to replace it under the same cup, and retain it in the bend of 
the little finger. 

4. You lift up the left-hand cup to show that there is nothing underneath, and 
introduce therein the ball so retained. 

5. You order the ball to pass from the middle to the right-hand cup, and 
meanwhile, you take another ball from the gibeciere. 

6. You lift up the middle cup to show that the ball has departed, and secretly 
introduce therein the ball which you have hidden in your hand. 

7. You take a third ball from the gibeciere, and while lifting the left-hand cup to 
take out the ball which is beneath it, you introduce therein this other ball. 


THIRD PASS 



The two preceding passes are specially designed to lead up to this one, which is 
admirably calculated to excite the spectator's wonderment. For this pass the use of all 
five cups is necessary. 

At the close of the preceding pass there remained one ball under each of the cups,* and 
there are three others on the table. 


The existence of these three balls is, of course, unknown to the spectators. -ED. 

1. You place these last three balls in your pocket; you lift the cup with the secret 
compartment in order to show that there is nothing under It; and in replacing it 
on the table, you press the little stud, and the three concealed muscades fall 
down within the cup. 

2. You command the balls to quit the pocket and pass under the cup last 
mentioned. You turn the pocket inside out to show that they are no longer there. 
This pocket is made double.* 


*There are really two pockets, accessible through the same opening.-ED. 

3. You show the balls.* You then take them and place them under the cup with the 
needles. In replacing this cup on the table, you press a little, so as to transfix the 
balls with the needles, and command them to leave this cup, and pass one under 
each of the three original cups, which is by no means difficult, inasmuch as 
three balls were in fact left there at the close of the preceding pass. 


By lifting the cup last mentioned.-ED. 

4. You take these three balls and make believe to transfer them to the left hand, 
but in passing over the gibeciere you let them fall therein after the manner 
described previously. 

5. The hand being thereby left really empty, you make believe to throw the balls 
in the air in order that they may return to the pocket, and you produce them 
from thence. 

The other passes used by Bosco are very much like those of his predecessors. It is 
always a ball leaving one cup to pass under another, the performance invariably 
concluding with the appearance and the multiplication of larger balls of different sizes. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BIRTH OF FLOWERS; 

OR, MAGICAL VEGETATION 

You come forward, holding a little box in one hand, and your wand in the other. 

"Ladies," you say, "I am about to show you a charming process for instantaneously 
producing the sweetest flowers, the seeds of which are preserved with care in this little 
box." 

"Before proceeding to the actual experiment, and in order that you may appreciate it 
the better, I will give you at first a mere specimen of the effect." (Here you open the 
box.) "Let us see whether we can find a rose-seed. I don't see one. Oh, yes! here is one. 
I will take it so." (You have in reality taken nothing at all.) "Now I shall adorn the 
button-hole of my coat by making a flower grow therein. I apply the seed to the button¬ 
hole, and then, in order to cause the flower to burst instantly into blossom, I have only 
to pronounce a very simple spell.... Watch me carefully. I wave my wand towards 
three of the cardinal points—to the right, to the front, and to the left, saying, One, Two, 
Three!" A rose instantaneously appears in the button-hole of the coat. 

"You see, ladies, there is no difficulty whatever about the experiment. Our first attempt 
has succeeded remarkably well we will try now whether we can produce the same 
effect on a rather larger scale. For that purpose will you, gentlemen, oblige me with the 
loan of a hat?" (Your assistant advances to receive the hat and brings it to you.) 

When the hat has been handed to you, you go towards your table. "Here," you remark, 
handing for examination a glass goblet, "is an article which will serve as a flower-pot, 
while this hat will act as a forcing-glass. You can see for yourselves that both these 
articles are empty. 

"I shall now, by the aid of a special method, endeavour to produce, in this glass vase, a 
bouquet of flowers of various kinds. To do so, I will take haphazard a pinch of the 
seed, and place it in this glass. 

"You will understand, gentlemen, the necessity for using this hat, when I tell you that 







the slightest draught of air would prevent the success of the experiment; I am, 
therefore, obliged to cover the glass during the whole period of germination." (Here 
you cover the glass with the hat, though without placing it on the table.) 

"I should tell you, by the way, gentlemen, speaking in all seriousness, and without the 
least intention of a pun, that the more 'hot-headed' the person to whom the hat belongs, 
the more quickly the experiment will succeed. 

"Let us see how our vegetation is getting on." (You uncover the glass and disclose the 
bouquet.) 

"Bravo! our success is complete. Thanks to the hat, I have gained a charming 
bouquet." (Then, turning towards some lady to whom you are disposed to pay a 
compliment, and as though in answer to a request on her part, though of course she has 
made none), "With pleasure, madam, I will hand it to you at once. Permit me, 
however, to produce a larger quantity of flowers, so that I may be able to offer some to 
these other ladies also. 

"This time nothing can be more simple." (You spread out the handkerchief on the 
table, and make believe to scatter thereon the imaginary contents of the box.) "I place 
the rest of the seeds in this silk handkerchief, so as to impregnate it, so to speak, with 
them, and I come quite close to you, ladies, so that you may be the better able to see 
the phenomenon of vegetation which is about to take place." 

You show both sides of the handkerchief, spread it out before you, and immediately a 
basket of flowers shows its outline under the silken fabric. 

You hand the large bouquet to the lady to whom it was promised, and distribute the 
smaller bouquets among the other ladies, the orchestra or piano accompanying the 
distribution with some graceful waltz. 

Preparations for the Trick .—You beforehand place the bouquet which is to appear in 
the glass, on the left-hand side of the servante , as shown in Fig. 52. 

The rose which is to appear in the button-hole is arranged as follows:-Through the 
centre of an artificial rose, without stalk, you pass a piece of black silk, with a knot at 
the end to prevent it slipping through altogether. This silk passes through the top left- 
hand button-hole of the coat, and through the cloth beneath it (an eyelet-hole being 
made to allow of its passage), and is attached to a piece of elastic whose other end is 
fastened to a button placed near the trouser-pocket. 


The natural tendency of the elastic is to pull the rose, if left free, against the button- 




hole. 


Before coming on the stage, you draw the rose away from the button-hole, and place it 
under the left armpit, almost behind the left shoulder, where it is held fast. 

As to the basket, the necessary 
preparation is a little more 
complicated. The basket itself is of 
wicker-work, and of the shape shown 
in Fig. 65. You fill it with flowers, or 
better still with little bouquets, which 
you place side by side, keeping them 
as closely packed as possible, and 
each attached by means of a piece of 
cotton to the sides of the basket, so 
as to prevent their falling when the 
basket hangs suspended. 


To the rim of the basket is attached, on each side, a piece of silk thread. The one (the 
shorter of the two) should be pretty strong; the other should break readily with a pull. 
At the outer end of the latter is a button, B; and at the end of the other a little brass 
ring, A. By the aid of these two threads the basket is suspended behind the performer, 
and subsequently made to appear under the handkerchief. 






For the execution of this trick, the performer should be 
provided with an appliance, to which gave the name of 
the cuirasse, and which I made use of in sundry tricks at 
my performances, for the purpose of suspending behind 
me various objects of considerable size, and sometimes 
of considerable weight. (See Fig. 66.) The flat plate 
shown in the figure is of tin, and should be adapted to 
the shape of the back. Along the lower edge is a stout 
copper band, on which is fixed a projecting staple, the 
use of which will be seen hereafter. Below this staple the 
band forms a fork, through which is passed a little pin, 
which may be pulled out by means of the thread to 
which it is attached. 

The cuirasse is pierced all round its outer edge with little 
holes, by means of which it may be stitched on to a 
waistcoat of strong canvas, made very open in front, and 
which is worn underneath the ordinary dress waistcoat. 

After the foregoing explanation, and an inspection of 
Fig. 66, it will be readily understood how the basket is suspended, and how it may, at 
any given moment, be brought round in front of the performer. The pin is made to pass 
through the little fork above mentioned. A button, at the other end of the thread 
attached to this pin, is slipped into a button-hole made in the waistband of the trouser, 
near the right hip, in such manner that the thread may be readily got at and pulled. The 
other button, attached to the longer thread of the basket, is placed in a button-hole 
made in the waistband of the trouser, directly above the left knee. 

Execution of the trick.— The rose being placed as above directed, to cause its 
appearance in the button-hole, you take the wand in the left hand (that being the side 
on which the rose is hidden). You wave it towards the right, saying " One!" directly to 
the front, saying "Two!” At the word "Three!" you give a wave to the left, and in so 
doing, the arm being naturally raised, releases the rose, which by the strain of the 
elastic is instantly brought against the button-hole of the coat.* 


*It has always appeared to me (if it is permissible to differ from so eminent an 
authority), that the holding of the wand in the left hand, as above directed, has an 
awkward and inartistic effect. In the present instance it can readily be avoided, as 
follows .--Holding the wand in the right hand, give a quick wave to the left, another to 
the right, and then, with a third wave, bring the w and smartly against the button-hole, 
at the same time making a quarter turn to the left, and throwing up the left arm,-a 
motion which, under the circumstances, will appear perfectly natural. -ED. 












To get the bouquet into the glass and under the hat, you proceed as follows:-At the 
moment when you place the seeds in the glass, which you do with the right hand, the 
left hand holding the hat (mouth downwards) with the thumb and third and fourth 
fingers only, the first and second fingers of the same hand clip between them the stem 
of the bouquet, and introduce it into the hat. When you cover the glass with the hat, the 
bouquet naturally places itself therein. 

If there is sufficient space unoccupied at the right-hand side of the servante , it is easier 
to take the bouquet from that side. 

I subsequently made a further improvement in this trick, designed to enable me to take 
up the bouquet more lightly still. I made the bouquet in this case of artificial flowers, 
and so arranged it, that from behind it presented an open tube of pasteboard, into 
which I slipped my finger, and lifted it precisely after the manner of the cannon-ball, 
as explained previously. This bouquet I did not give away. 

The production of the basket is effected in the simplest possible manner. In the act of 
spreading the handkerchief in front of you, under presence of submitting it to 
inspection, the three last fingers of the right hand, which are unemployed, pass beneath 

the silk and draw it taut, thus withdrawing the pin from the fork. The basket 
consequently falls, and hanging by the left-hand thread, swings round in front of the 
left knee, where it stops, and is thus naturally brought under the handkerchief. 

In order to omit nothing with reference to the Birth of Flowers, I should also mention a 
trick under this title, in which Comte obtained very great success. That daring 
performer used to come forward with a large bouquet concealed under the breast of his 
coat, which he kept buttoned. He first produced a few flowers by means of a little 
tripod stand with a false bottom, and while distributing these he skilfully brought out 
the large bundle of flowers, remarking "See, ladies, how the flowers multiply in my 
hands." 
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THE MIRACULOUS FISHERY; 

OR, THE BOWLS OF GOLD FISH 



I have recorded in my Memoirs that the gold-fish trick had been introduced into 

France by certain Chinese performers, and that the conjuror Philippe, having become 
acquainted with the secret, had assumed the conventional costume of a magician, in 
order to have, like his Celestial brethren, a flowing robe wherewith to hide the famous 
bowl. 

When I opened my theatre in the Palais-Royal, this marvellous gold-fish trick was still 
the latest topic of the day, indeed, it seemed as if a conjuring performance could hardly 
be complete without this mysterious apparition. I myself had a strong desire to exhibit 
this trick on my own stage, but where and how could I conceal about my person an 
object so bulky as the bowl in question, with no other aid than a mere dress-coat? By 
dint of much mental exertion, however, I at last managed to solve the difficulty, and 
even to produce a bowl larger than those of my predecessors. 

Before proceeding to explain the working of the trick, I will first describe the dramatic 
setting which I arranged for its exhibition. 
















The performer comes forward with a large shawl in his hands. "I come here, 
gentlemen, "he says, "to do some of you a service. Among those who, in the summer 
season, seek the pure country air, there are but few who do not enjoy the pleasures of 
fishing. Two modes of fishing offer themselves to the admirers of the sport, the rod 
and the net. Now the rod may be fascinating and afford plenty of excitement, but it is 
rarely very productive; the net, in this particular, having always the advantage. 

"Unfortunately, this latter mode of fishing is known but to very few persons, and even 
those who do know it, do not always practice it according to the correct rules of the art. 

"Will you permit me, gentlemen, to give you a little information as to the method 
which is now recognised as the best for net-fishing. 

"In order to fish, however, we should require a piece of water, and we have none here, 
which would be rather an obstacle in the way of my explanations were it not that, in 
this experiment, we shall only go through the process figuratively—save only as to the 
result. 

"Let us suppose, therefore, that this little round table is a fish-pond, a supposition 
which I must own will require some little effort of the imagination. Here we have also 
a table-cover, which will represent a net." (You unfold it, and hold it spread out 
perpendicularly in front of you.) 

"For many reasons it will be as well, I think, that I should show you that there is 
nothing in this cloth, either on the one side or the other." (Here you turn it round and 
shake it well) "Now, gentlemen, the demonstration is about to begin; be kind enough 
to lend me your best attention." 

You gather together in each of your hands, with the aid of the tips of the fingers, about 
a third of the cloth, in such manner as to form a kind of roll, which will afterwards 
serve to keep the cloth from slipping off the shoulder. 

"The regular thing is to throw the net over the left shoulder, but according to my 
method you must throw it over the right." 

Here you throw over the shoulder the rolled-up portion of the cloth, the rest, one end 
of which you still hold in the left hand, falling down in front of your body. 

"Pray don't imagine, gentlemen, that this movement is intended to hide anything under 
the cloth or under my arm." (You lift the cloth and show the right arm bent and the 
hand resting on the hip.) "You can also see for yourselves that nobody comes near me 
during the experiment." (You again drop the cloth in front of you, and the right hand, 



which from its position is close to the bowl,—which is placed behind the back as will 
be explained hereafter,-seizes it and holds it beneath the cloth.) 

"When I desire to fish, I creep silently up to the pool. I fling my net thus," (you throw 
the cloth over the small table, and in the act of so doing, place the bowl upon the 
latter), "I instantly remove it again, and show a bowl filled with water to the brim, and 
fully supplied with splendid fish." 

And accordingly at this moment a bowl of fish appears upon the table. 

Explanation .—You have a glass bowl of the form represented in the sketch at the head 
of this article, and about nine inches in extreme diameter. 

The bowl being filled with water and fish, you cover it over with a piece of tanned 
sheepskin, wetted, and tied tightly round with a piece of thread. Thus prepared, the 
bowl is placed in a pocket suspended from the waist and concealed under the tails of 
the coat. You take care, when you come forward on the stage, to keep always facing 
the spectators. It is a great advantage to a conjuror in performing this trick, not to be 
too liberally endowed in point of personal plumpness. I have known conjurors with 
whom the bowl supplied the place of an absent fleshy portion in the most life-like 
manner, and who were not under the least apprehension as to turning their backs on the 
company. 

I have indicated in the preceding description the particular moment when the bowl is 
seized and placed on the gueridon. When it is once there, in the act of lifting off the 
cloth, you nip the cover of the bowl close to its edge, and so remove it. 

At a later period, I was enabled to make an improvement in the trick. I found that when 
I took off the cloth, there was a momentary pause required to uncover the bowl, and 
that this slight interval was prejudicial to the effect of the illusion. The imitation of net- 
fishing was not exact, and moreover the getting of the bowl out of the pocket was not 
always as easy as it should be. These difficulties I got over in the following manner:- 



Instead of the sheepskin, I took a 
piece of water-proof cloth, to 
which I fitted a certain mechanical 
arrangement in order to securely 
close the bowl. Fig. 67 represents 
the arrangement in question. 

All round the edge of the cover 
are attached little brass hooks. A 
piece of catgut, with a ring at each 
end, passes through all these 
hooks and is attached to two 
points placed one on each side of 
a little brass cylinder. It will readily be understood that by turning this cylinder with a 
key, you wind up the cord, and thereby draw the cover tightly over the bowl. A ratchet 
wheel forming part of the cylinder turns with it, and serves to retain it at any given 
point, by the aid of the hook whereby the apparatus is suspended, the lower extremity 
of which acts as the "stop" to the wheel. 

The bowl thus arranged is simply hooked to the cuirasse (Fig. 65), in the staple which 
is placed at the lower part on the copper band. 

When you desire to place the bowl on the small table, you take it by the hook. So long 
as the bowl hangs down, the cover cannot possibly come off, but as soon as it is placed 
on the table the hook is brought into a vertical position,* and the ratchet wheel being 
thereby released, completely loosens the cord. The cover then comes off the bowl and 
is removed with the hook. 


*At right angles to the ratchet wheel. -ED. 

Under these conditions, the execution of the trick is instantaneous. 

Many conjurors have imagined that they enhanced the effect of the trick by producing 
several bowls, two being placed under the coat-tails, and two others one on each side 
of the breast. To render this practicable, they were obliged to use smaller bowls. This 
so-called improvement really produced less effect, for two reasons. First. The bowls 
could not be concealed effectually enough to prevent the spectators detecting where 
they were placed. Secondly. The movements necessary for bringing out the bowls 
being the same for each successive production, the spectators had a clue given them to 
the solution of the problem. The first impulse of surprise was destroyed, and the bowls 
were, so to speak, reckoned up beforehand, and the production of each anticipated in 








due order. 


Surely it is preferable to produce, instantly and without fumbling, a single large bowl, 
whose appearance, coming without any warning, leaves the spectator utterly at fault as 
to the solution of the mystery. 

I must, however, here mention a very ingenious expedient (for which I am indebted to 
the English conjuror, Dr. Lynn), for the evolution of a large bowl of fish, after 
producing two or three others by the methods I have just described. 

Upon the stage, and not far from the performer, was a stool, the cushion of which was 
a make-believe; it in fact formed a kind of box of such capacity as to contain a large 
bowl, filled with water and fish, without cover. One of the four sides of this stool was 
open, and the bowl was introduced, and could be withdrawn, through such opening. 

At each production of a bowl, the performer took a fresh shawl, and when the turn of 
the last arrived, his assistant handed him a shawl which was specially prepared. In the 
middle of this shawl was hidden, between two thicknesses of the material, a disc of 
pasteboard of the same diameter as the bowl to be produced. 

Lynn draped himself, as he had before done, with this shawl, and passing his hand 
underneath the pasteboard, lifted it up, producing beneath the fabric a very good 
imitation of the outline of the edges of a bowl. The illusion was the more natural 
inasmuch as the genuine bowls had appeared in a precisely similar manner. "I will 
place this one," remarked Lynn, "on this stool before I uncover it" As he drew near the 
stool with the pretended bowl, he drew out the genuine one, under cover of the folds of 
the shawl, from its hiding-place, and placed it under the disc of pasteboard. "No," he 
continued, "I had better show it first." And removing the shawl and the pasteboard 
disc, he exhibited the bowl of fish, supported on his hand. 


IVly "fish trick," like those of my predecessors, had one fault—namely, that it lasted 

too short a time, and was executed immediately on coming forward from the "wing," a 
state of things which might possibly suggest only too correct conclusions. 

The idea struck me of prolonging this little scene, and of working, by way of 
introduction, some other trick, which would give the public time to forget the 
performer's previous absence behind the scenes. And in order to give the principal 
illusion an air of novelty, I changed the mise en scene and considerably enhanced its 
difficulties. 

The improved trick with the addition thereto received the title of The Marvellous 



Equilibrium. 


63 . 


Fig. 68, will assist in making my explanation clear. On 
coming forward, I exhibited to the spectators a malacca cane 
with an ivory knob. This cane had, according to custom, near 
the handle a hole to carry a tassel, which hole in the present 
instance was used to suspend it by. To that intent, I passed 
through the hole a sharp iron wire attached To an upright 
resting on a foot. The cane was thus maintained in a condition 
of extreme mobility. 

I next showed the company, with a request to examine them, 
a few boxwood and ebony draughtsmen. The inspection being 
completed, I balanced one of these draughtsmen on the knob 
of the cane; upon this I placed another, then another, till at 
last I had a pile of half a dozen. On this tottering structure I 
delicately placed an ordinary wine-glass brimful of wine, the 
complete arrangement being faithfully represented in Fig. 68. 

By rocking the cane a little, I showed that the slightest 
movement would destroy the general equilibrium. And yet, 
notwithstanding, taking a flat iron rule and directing my 
> stroke by means of the horizontal guide which formed the top 
of the support, I gave a smart cut through the column from the 
right of the second draughtsman. This latter was thereby removed without the 
symmetrical arrangement of the pile being disturbed, the only change being that the 
third draughtsman took the place of the second, and those above descended vertically 
to the extent of the space thereby left vacant. I continued the removal of the men, 
striking always in the same place, to the very last one, when one draughtsman only 
was left on the cane to support the glass. 

This trick produced an extraordinary effect. I must admit, however, that whenever I 
performed it, certain though I was of success, I felt always desperately nervous until it 
was well over. 

Now a few words of explanation as to the solution of this pretty little problem. 


The supposed walking-stick was of iron, painted in imitation of malacca cane. The 
draughtsman which I placed next upon the ivory knob, and which had not been 
examined by the public, had in its centre a little cylindrical cavity. From the top of the 
ivory knob, unknown to the spectators, I pushed out, by means of a sliding stud, a little 
iron point exactly fitting the hole in the draughtsman, thus forming a solid foundation 


















for the remaining draughtmen to rest upon. 

With this introduction, the reader will readily comprehend what follows. The 
draughtsman is driven out by the iron rule with such rapidity that it produces no effect 
whatever on those above it, thanks to the vis inertiae caused by the weight of the glass. 
The supposed cane itself, by reason of its real weight, also resists the shock from 
similar causes. 

(There is a pretty little drawing-room trick which depends on the same principle: you 
hold the thumb upright, balance a card horizontally upon it, and upon this place a 
tolerably heavy coin. You give a sharp fillip to the card in a horizontal direction, when 
the card flies off, leaving the coin undisturbed.) 

During the whole of the performance above described I had concealed about my 
person my great bowl of fish, which I then exhibited as follows:-Instead of a complete 
gueridon, my assistant brought me merely the foot and pillar of one, having at its 
upper extremity an iron point. I threw the shawl over this point, and when I again 
removed it, the bowl of fish, filed with water to the brim, was seen balanced upon it, as 
shown in the illustration at the head of this article. 

To facilitate, or rather to simulate, this mysterious equilibrium, the point was made to 
fit into a hole bored in a stout circlet of brass, which was fixed in the middle of the 
under side of the bowl. This metallic portion, which projected into the interior of the 
bowl, was concealed from notice by the thickness of the glass, aided by the water and 
the fish. 

In this form of the trick the bowl was covered with the simple sheepskin, which was 
better adapted for getting the hole fairly on to the point. 

N.B.-When I took the bowl in my own hands to exhibit it to the company. I never 
omitted to spill some of the water from it, as though it was quite impossible to move it 
without doing so. The question then naturally suggested itself, how could the bowl, 
filled to the brim as it was, possibly have been placed in such a position without 
spilling a single drop of water. 
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CONCLUSION 


I have now reached the end of my task. I have completed my revelations so far as 

regards the subtleties, artifices, and sleights-of-hand which constitute the art of 
conjuring. 

I had intended to terminate my disclosures at this point; but at the request of some of 
the adepts of the magic art, and further instigated by a sensation of pleasure which I 
experience in my own explanations, I have made up my mind to write a sequel to this 
volume. I propose at once to commence another work, treating of stage tricks and of 
the mysteries specially connected therewith. For this task I have an ample store, among 
which my readers will find many illusions of special interest, the secrets of which have 
up to this time never been revealed.* 


*The death of the author prevented the complete performance of this promise; but 
during the passage of the present translation through the press, a further volume has 
been posthumously published under the title ofMagie et Physique Amusante 
(Calmann Levy, Paris, 1877). This work embraces all that Robert-Houdin lived to 
complete of his intended undertaking.-ED. 
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THE END. 
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THIS IS A GOOD BOOK 


We tell you this far two reasons: the first is that we want you to know it, 
and the second is that you wouldn't know it unless we told you. 

Sit down. Take it easy. Light your smoke and enjoy some new tricks— 
pocket tricks that you can make yourself, card tricks you can do with 
anyone's deck of cards, stage routines with various magic props that you 
can make. 

This is the first of a series of writings by U. F. (Gen) Grant and Frank 
Lane, who have formed a partnership in the writing of future books. We 
are combining our ideas and our tricks, and in doing so feel that we are 
giving the boys a little better value for the same money. We think that you 
will feel amply repaid for your patronage, which you may be sure is 
appreciated. 

Our next book is being compiled now. It will be "A Real Magic Show," 
with Frank Lane acting as master of ceremonies. The book is being 
written exactly as if a real show were going on, and will be not only full 
of practical tricks by the leading magicians in the club field, but will be to 
read one of the most interesting books of magic ever printed. 

Watch for it, and in the meantime, let us both thank you again. The very 
least we hope for is that you have pleasure in reading our first book 
written together. 

FRANK LANE 
GEN. GRANT 
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THE BOOMERANGS 

The first trick we offer you is the one you can make up for a penny or two 
and one out of which you will get plenty of laughs. We consider it a 
distinct improvement on the Boomerang sticks and BOTH OF US use this 
in our own performance, so we know how it goes over with the audience. 

The effect is that the two boomerangs are 
shown (See Fig. 1) and one placed on top of 
the other (Fig. 2) When these are placed as in 
Figure 2 the audience sees that one is longer 
than the other and wishing to make them both 
the same length, the performer proceeds to cut 
off the end of the longer one to make it the 
same length as the other, but after doing so, he 
notices that the other one is still longer. This is 
kept up, the performer continuing to cut the 
longer one, and yet on placing the other one on 
top again as in Figure 2 he keeps finding that 
no matter how many times he cuts one to make it the same size as the 
other, one is always found to be longer. After cutting it time and time 
again he gets them down to very small pieces and then finds it impossible 
to do the trick. (See Patter) 

You can make these from colored cardboard, and both boomerangs should 
be the same color. Get what is called poster cardboard which is thick 
enough so that it will stand straight without bending. Cut your 
boomerangs out with a pair of scissors, then place one above the other as 
in Figure 2. Although they are the same length, the top one will appear to 
be shorter than the other, so you place your left thumb on the lower one at 
point "A" in Figure 2, place the other one under your arm, then with your 
scissors cut off the end of the one in your hand. 

Now put one on top of the other again, but put the one you cut on top so 
that the left ends are in line and you will find that the bottom one seems 










longer again. Now you proceed to cut the end of the bottom one off and 
go through the same routine five or six times, each time cutting off the 
longer one and placing it on top of the other. Pretty soon you will be 
down to two very small pieces. 

When making your boomerangs get plenty of half circles while cutting 
them out as it works better and looks better at the finish. You'll like this as 
it is, but you'll like it better with 


THE PATTER 
(AFTER SOME TRICK) 

"You know I started to bring my boy here tonight. He’s only a kid ten 
years old. Very smart, though. Last summer when school closed my boy 
took the first prize... but the teacher saw him take it and made him put it 
back. 

"I would have brought him down tonight but he came home from school, 
crying. He was all upset. I guess it’s the communistic in him. He couldn't 
find his soft pencil. It kinda made it hard for him. You see, the teacher 
gave him two dimes and eight nickels and asked him how much it was 
and my boy said he couldn't see any cents in it. (Performer laughs.) 

"So the teacher gave him a couple of pieces of cardboard... I have them 
right here. The kid gave them to him and told me he couldn't do 
something... I don't know. The teacher had a kid make this one and told 
my kid to make one just like it and when she fitted it, like this, his was 
longer. 

"The teacher said: "What’s the matter with you, Bill?" That's my boy’s 
name... Bill. We call him Bill because he was born on the first of the 
month. He said: "I'm sorry, teacher," and he cut off a piece, like this, to 
make it the same length as the other, but the kid told me the teacher 
measured them again and his piece was short. When he put it on top to 
measure it, it was shorter than the other piece. 

"Bill told me the teacher started to get mad and she said: "You make that 
short, Bill, and don't be long about it." So he measured it right here and he 
cut another piece off. These scissors are not so hot. I told the fellow about 
this. He promised he would have a pair for me tonight at 6:00 o'clock 



sharp. 


"Well, what the blazes... something's crooked... maybe it’s the paper. You 
know, this paper's a funny thing. It's funnier than the (name local paper). 
I'll cut it again. The idea is that before I do this trick I’ve got to get these 
the same length. You know paper is made from old linen. Everybody 
knows that. Who knows, I might be cutting up one of my own bed sheets. 
If I do, when I get home, I'll get... Well, what do you know about that? 
The bottom one is longer now. No wonder the kid was crying. I thought 
the teacher gave him a lickin'. Her tongue's big enough. (Scratches head.) 

"Well, that’s funny. The kid was right. You see, the short piece that I just 
cut is longer than the long piece was before it was shorter than the short 
piece just before it was longer than the other one that was short... you 
remember... does anybody know what I'm talking about? 

"I'm going to do this if it takes me all night. We'll cut the piece off here. 
That makes that the same as the other. I think instead of shortening the 
paper they should have short the teacher. Now we'll have a fit. No, it 
doesn't fit. It’s still short. Funny, I can't do a thing without my Tuxedo. I 
couldn't wear a stiff shirt tonight. The doctor told me to keep starch off 
my stomach. 

"I'll try to make this. Just one moment, please. We'll cut it off again. If 
you folks have any place to go, why go ahead. If you want to buy it I'll 
sell it to you cheap Half off. Pretty soon it'll be all off. It cost me three 
and a half bucks. That's just a new way of saying twenty cents. 

"Now we'll cut it once more. Now it ought to be even. If it isn't even 
you'll admit it’s odd. (Scratches head again.) 

"I'll try it once more. Does it fit? (Performer screams as if he's going 
crazy, throws the pieces in the air, and finishes with): "Aw! the H... with 
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READING CARDS 


This is a method of reading an entire deck of cards. It has never before 
been in print and has baffled everyone to whom we have shown it. The 
cards are shuffled by anyone, placed behind the performer's back. 
Performer takes out a card one by one. He holds each card so spectator 
can see it. Then performer names the card. If you want to have a lot of fun 
with your brother magician, do this for him. You will be surprised how it 
fools him. 

Of course, you cannot do this with every deck of cards; but we do it with 
those cheap miniature decks which sell for 5 cents on the streets in all 
cities. These cards are very cheaply printed and have blank backs. 

The whole secret of the trick is this: Have the spectator stand with his 
back to a light. It may be an electric fixture or it may be a window as long 
as his back is to it. You stand facing him-and consequently, facing the 
light. As you take out a card face down from in back of you, hold it 
between the tips of the second finger and thumb at the upper right-hand 
corner, bring out the card, letting him see it; and as you do so, you can see 
deliberately through the card and note what it is. You proceed to name it. 
Throw the cards face down on a chair or whatever happens to be handy. 

Keep repeating this and watch spectator's face. He will be trying to figure 
out how it is done. He will grab the cards, look at them, feel them, try to 
look through them. When he does this he will be fooled because he will 
NOT be able to see through the cards. Why? Because his back is to the 
light, and he won't be able to see through them on that account. Now, 
when you see these decks on the street, if you haven't them already, pick 
up a couple. It will be worth your while. 
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A NEW IMPROMPTU NUMBER 
TRICK 

We put this in the book just for a little variety and if you like numbers we 
think you will like this. The spectator writes down several numbers with 
two figures in each number, such as 89. Underneath this he puts another 
figure; we'll say 62. To the left of 89 he puts two more figures; say 54. 
Underneath that figure, he puts another; say 13. To the left of 54 he puts 
another number; and we'll say this is 92. Under 92 he puts one more; we'll 
say 28. When doing this trick we usually put down the figures on the 
paper ourselves, as the spectator calls them off. Now, if you have 
followed the above instructions your numbers on the paper should be as 
follows: 

925489 

281362 

Immediately after the last number has been given, which in this case is 
28, performer turns his back at once and requests the spectator to add 
them. With performer's back still turned, he tells aloud what the total is. 
Think you'd like it? 

Believe it or not, in this trick we use part of Axel Hellstrom's memory 
system. Put down the first number the spectator gives you and for 
illustration's sake we will say it is 89. Ask him for another number; and 
when he gives it to you (and we'll take 62) place it underneath and ask 
him for another. As you write this to the left of 89 you mentally add the 
first two figures: 89 and 62; and in your mind comes the total 151. Place 
the 51 mentally in your left trousers pocket and carry the 1 in your mind. 

When he gives you the next two numbers do the same thing, being sure to 
add the 1. Your total this time, as per illustration, is 68. Place this total 
mentally in your right-hand trousers pocket. Now do the same with the 
last two, only this time you turn very quickly, as you can remember these 








last two figures; and as you turn around you add them then. 92 and 28 are 
120. Now tell him to add them. You read off the figures from left to right 
saying: "1, 2, 0, 6,8,5,1," and that is the total. 

This will be very baffling to anybody who knows number tricks if you 
turn IMMEDIATELY after the last number is written down. To make it 
more confusing, you can add two more figures to the left and still two 
more later on, putting the other totals mentally on top of the head and 
under the left foot. You will be surprised how these numbers will come 
back to you when you search mentally in your left pocket or on your head, 
and so on. 

We've very good at figures. We used to be in a burlesque show. 
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ANOTHER IMPROMPTU TABLE 
TRICK 


A magician seated at a table shows his left hand empty, mentions that he 
likes salted peanuts, but that they never have quite enough salt on them, 
so he picks up the salt cellar, closes his left fist, shakes some salt in the 
fist, opens his hand, and there are a lot of salted peanuts. He puts a little 
more salt on them and starts to eat them. If he isn't a hog he will pass 
some to the company. 

You have probably guessed this one, but it’s the idea that makes it funny. 
We use DeMuth's Saltrix. The partition in the salt cellar is full of peanuts. 
When you lift it off the table with your right hand you place it in your left 
hand which you have previously shown empty in order to show the right 
hand empty. Now lift the salt cellar with the right hand out of the left 
hand, which leaves the peanuts in the left hand, and then proceed to shake 
some salt. It’s very funny if you do it quickly, and is quite a surprise to 
everyone. 

A very clever and witty saying at the conclusion of this surprise might be: 
"NUTS TO YOU." 
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A HANDKERCHIEF VANISH 

This is the vanish of a handkerchief 
without using any pulls or any 
gimmicks, whatsoever; no diachylon, 
no wires, no threads or hairs, no trap 
doors, no assistance, no thump tips, no 
wax, no confederates, no NUTHIN' 
except a handkerchief and, what a 
magician never could do without, a 
pair of hands. If you look at 
Illustration No. 5 that will almost tell 
the story. 

The left hand is shown empty. The right hand is shown empty. The 
handkerchief is taken in the right hand, the left hand closes into a fist, the 
handkerchief is tucked into the closed fist with the third finger of the right 
hand, and as it tucks the handkerchief down, the finger curls and pushes 
the handkerchief into the right hand where it is gripped as a thumb palm. 
The right hand gradually pulls away, the forefinger keeps pushing the 
handkerchief (?) in the fist, the fist is drawn to the left, opened, the 
handkerchief has vanished, and the performer produces it from his 
trousers pocket. Illustration No. 5 will help you to see how the forefinger 
pushes the handkerchief out of the left fist. Incidentally, JOHN 
NORTHERN HILLIARD liked this so well he intended to put it in his 
new $15 book which was to come on the market shortly. We give credit 
to ARTHUR MONROE for this sleight, and we think it is a peach. 
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THE LINDBERGH KIDNAP LADDER 


The magician shows audience a board which he tells them is the side of 
the kidnap ladder which was used in the trial of Hauptmann. In the board 
are five nails. He asks the audience to note how many nails are in the 
board and after someone says they see five, the magician removes them 
from the board, then he walks down to the audience and going from 
spectator to spectator he asks them questions as if they were the jury; such 
as, "How many nail holes do you see?" and when he puts the nail back in 
one of the holes, he asks someone else what hole it is in. (We will say the 
second from the left end.) After being told he walks over to another man, 
asks him what hole that nail is in, and he will say it is in a different place. 
Then he asks some other man how many holes he sees in the board, and 
he'll say four; he asks somebody else, and he says three, the idea being 
how confusing the courtroom scene was when different evidence was 
presented; how one person saw one thing and another saw another and 
somebody else saw something entirely different. So who can you believe? 

HOW IT IS DONE: Make your board about the same width as the side 
of a ladder and about 18 inches long. You do not have to have it very 
thick, although it makes no difference. Now, on one side of the board-see 
diagram below: 

REAL nail FAKE nail FAKE nail REAL nail FAKE nail 
11111 
1 2 3 45 

Where it says Nos. 1 and 4 on the Diagram bore two real holes just big 
enough so that a nail will fit in, not too tightly, the hole. Where it says 
Nos. 2, 3, and 5 in the Diagram put a small black paper circle (with a little 
dab of magician's wax) which will resemble a hole at a short distance. 

Now, if you haven't them already, get three of those fake nails which are 
used in the trick called "The Nail Through the Finger." These can be 
bought in Joke stores or in Magic stores. Next, put these three fake nails 







on the board so that they cover the black circles, and it will look as if the 
nail goes through the board, yet when you take the nails off, it looks as if 
the holes are still there. Now in the real holes put two nails that are the 
same length as the fake ones. This prepares one side of the board and this 
is the side that the audience sees at the start. We will call this No. 1 side. 

Now turn the board over and the first hole on your left, which is the hole 
marked No. 4 in the Diagram on the first side of the board, is going to be 
called No. 1 on this side. To the right of that, wax on another small black 
circle and to the right of that, wax another one, and then you will see 
another real hole which is No. 1 hole on the No. 1 side. To the right of 
this hole, wax another black circle. These should, of course, be the same 
distance apart as they are on the first side. Now, do you see, if you turn 
the board over, the hole that was originally the second from the end of 
No. 1 side (the real hole) will become the hole on the END. 

I guess that completes the preparation. 

You come forward with the board and show that five nails are driven 
through it. You ask the audience how many nails are in the board. 
Someone will say five. You say: "That's right, sir. We will remove them." 
But as you remove them, you take a silk handkerchief out of your pocket, 
explaining that you don’t want to get finger prints on the nails, and this 
will cover up the move of getting the fake nails off the board. 

Now show the apparent five nail holes; and as you walk to a person in the 
audience, secretly get rid of one of the black circles and ask how many 
nail holes he sees. He will say, of course, four. Then walk away from him 
to another person; and as you do so, you get rid of another black circle, 
and ask how many he sees. He will naturally say three. Now leave the 
remaining fake spot at No. 5 position. Next, insert a real nail back in No. 
4. Ask another man what hole it is in. He will say: "Second from the end; 
or No. 2." You repeat: "That's right, sir, the second from the end," and in 
walking over to another man, secretly turn the board over and have this 
last man represent the Judge, asking him what hole the nail is in. He will 
say the end hole, and he will also see five holes. Repeat this last effect 
twice. 

You can build this into a real honest-to-goodness Club trick, if you wish 
to. (This is Frank Lane speaking. Gen Grant and Lionel Walker went with 
me to an Elks affair in Boston, one of the hardest-boiled bunches I ever 
worked for, and they both will agree that this trick was one of the 



outstanding things in my act.) You will find additions can be made to this 
as you work it up, not only in the trick itself, but in the patter; but to give 
you a little idea of the way we put this over, we're going to give you 

PATTER FOR LINDBERGH 
MYSTERY 

"Just so you folks won't go away TOO happy, I'm going to do one more 
for you. This one is strictly up to date. Probably everybody in this 
audience has a difference of opinion of how the Lindbergh case came out. 
Some think that Hauptmann is guilty; then others think that he did it. But 
you'll all admit that there’s a difference of opinion, and you'll all agree 
that at the trial one of the outstanding scenes in the courtroom (outside of 
the time Mae West showed up) was when the piece of ladder was shown 
with the nail holes. Incidentally, it was funny how one of the witnesses 
made a mistake. Somebody said they heard a man called by Hauptmann. 
Later on it came out that it was a Scotch meeting going on in a nearby 
hall, the window was open, and somebody was yelling: "Hoot, mon!" But 
of course, Reilly took care of him. There is a very clever lawyer. Reilly 
has defended eleven murderers and not one of them is in jail today... they 
all got hung. Well, let’s get to work. 

"We'll say that I'm the District Attorney and you folks are the Jury. When 
I was a kid I used to work in a dry-goods store, and they called me Jury 
because I used to like to sit on the cases... What would you do in a case 
like this? Here's the side of the ladder. How many nails are in it? Five? 
You're right. The fellow that made this should have made a bolt for some 
foreign country as quickly as he made the nail holes. Now when the 
detectives found the five nails in the ladder, like this, naturally they took 
them out. I'm a good detective myself. I'm working on a case now... I got 
two bottles left; so I'll do the same thing. I'll take these nails out and when 
we touch evidence of any kind we have to use handkerchiefs... not to 
blow our nose on, but so as not to disturb any finger marks. Here we go. 

"We'll pull them out. I'm going to give this whole thing to my landlady 
tonight... I'm going to say: "Here's my board for the week."... Now, sir, 
how many nail holes would you say are in the board? Five? That's right. 
We'll omit the roll call, and we’ll go to this gentleman. How many would 
YOU say are in the board? Four? You see, folks, we're having a 
disagreement already. How many would you say, sir? Three? Some one of 
us is wrong... It looks like we'd make a REAL Jury. One of them says 



three, one of them says four, and one says five. Sold... to the man for five. 
Let's try it a different way. 

"If there's any grapefruit, folks, I want it now. We'll put one of the nails 
back in one of the hales. Now you, sir, what hole is that in? He's right. 
We'll make him the Foreman. The gentleman says the second from the 
end? And you, Madam? Where would YOU say that it was? She says the 
same thing. 

"Now we'll take it to this man. There'll be no prizes for the missing hole. 
We’ll call this gentleman the Judge. No offense meant, sir... I chose him 
because he's got whiskers... What hole would you say the nail was in? The 
end hole? Huh! (Magician laughs.) He says it’s in the end hole and the 
other folks say it’s in the second hole. If the depression don't end soon 
we'll ALL be in the hole. (Take it to another man and turn the board.) 
What hole would you say it was in, sir? You'd say it was in the second, 
too, huh? You ought to run for Congress. 

"Well, seeing is believing, they say; but apparently, according to the way 
THESE folks look at it, seeing is NOT believing. (Turn the board again.) 
Pardon me, folks, if my program is a little jerky. It's on account of the 
intense heat. Where would YOU say the nail was? In the end hole, huh? 
(Magician sighs as if everything is hopeless.) Well, well. That's perfect 
English because you know a well is a hole. 

"You see, folks, everyone has a different idea. It shows you how easy it is 
to fool the people. Now I don't say that the District Attorney fooled the 
Jury; but you can see how easy it is to get two people to look at something 
and see something entirely different, even though they're looking at the 
same thing. To give you an illustration: I was in the Grand Central, not so 
long ago, and I heard a woman say to her husband: "Isn't that a stunning 
woman over there with the white hat?" He said: "Which one do you 
mean? The one with the gray stockings?"... 

"You see, folks, it’s just how you look at things, even if they're just 
common nails. That's why there's so much doubt about the case, and that's 
why the reporter brought so much salt to the Jury... because THAT case... 
would make ANYBODY nuts. When you get home, if you forgot how my 
voice sounded, tear a rag." 
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A COMEDY HANDKERCHIEF 
ROUTINE 


This is a complete routine and is included in this book for club magicians. 
It is described EXACTLY in the way in which we do it ourselves. 

For the trick you need four 9-inch or 10-inch silk handkerchiefs; we will 
say two yellow and two green. Also, two finger gimmicks, such as are 
used in Nelson Hahnes' Penetrating Silk. Put a green silk in one gimmick, 
and put this in your right-hand trousers pocket so that you can get your 
second finger on it easily. In the same pocket you have a yellow silk. In 
the right coat pocket have the other gimmick with a green handkerchief 
inside and also in the same pocket a yellow handkerchief (but not in the 
gimmick). 

Remember, we said this was a 
comedy routine with an 
explanation to it. In other 
words, a sucker trick. We find 
that audiences like this type 
of trick as well as anything. 

You start the trick by taking 
out the yellow silk from the 
coat pocket, at the same time 
getting the gimmick on the 
palm, hiding the gimmick. 

Show the yellow silk and draw it through the left hand a few times. Now 
with a turn to the right your right hand leaves the gimmick in the left 
closed fist. Start pushing the yellow silk in fist (it really goes in the 
gimmick and pushes out the green silk) and with right fingers draw out 
the green silk. You are actually changing a yellow silk to a green one. 



second right finger, then curl this finger in 












When the green silk is completely out of hand, or almost out of hand, 
keep tucking the yellow silk in the fist with the second finger of the right 
hand, and then when you get ready, your second finger goes in the 
gimmick a little harder, and then steals out the gimmick, curls it in the 
palm again, and immediately with the first finger and thumb of the same 
right hand, draws the green silk away out of the left fist, open the fist, and 
show the left hand empty. 

Repeat this twice if you wish, and you will be back where you started 
with the exception that the green silk will be in your hand and the yellow 
silk in the tube and the gimmick on the second finger of the right hand. 

Now tell them you will explain how it is done. Get the gimmick in the left 
fist again saying: "Naturally, if I am going to change a yellow 
handkerchief to a green one, I must have a green one in my hand." So you 
proceed to tuck the green silk in the left fist. Naturally it goes into the 
tube. 

Now keep tucking it in, and as you poke it you steal it out with the second 
finger of the right hand and then, for misdirection, poke it a little more 
with the first finger, leaving the left fist closed as if it contained the 
handkerchief. 

Now continue: "We will leave the green handkerchief here, reach in the 
pocket, and get a yellow handkerchief." When your hand goes into your 
pocket you leave the tube there, get the other tube on your second finger, 
bring it back against the palm, then with your thumb and first finger bring 
out the yellow handkerchief and show it. 

Now, here's where you get a big belly laugh. Hold your left fist, which 
should still be closed and apparently contains a green handkerchief, and 
say: "And remember this: never open the left hand because everybody 
would see the green handkerchief there. Always keep it closed. You see, 
if you open it (deliberately open your hand and show nothing there) the 
audience would see the handkerchief there." Now make a right turn, 
leaving the tube in the left fist again, take the yellow silk, and still 
pushing it in the fist from the top, pull the green one out from the bottom, 
at which time say: "And of course you can readily see how simple it is 
because when you push the yellow handkerchief in the fist, that forces out 
the green one which you saw me put in my hand just a minute ago. Silly 
isn't it?" 



Now keep tucking it in, steal the tube, poke a little more with the first 
finger, take the end of the green silk with the first finger and thumb of the 
right hand, pull it completely out of the left fist, and say: "Of course, after 
you bring out the green one, always keep your left hand closed, the same 
as you did before, because you don't want anyone to see the yellow silk 
that is in there." But if anyone insists upon seeing your hand, open it, and 
show that all you have in it is an actor's breakfast—which is, of course, 
nothing. 

You will like this routine for your club work, and will find it extremely 
easy if, after reading this, you do the trick with the necessary 
paraphernalia as you read it again. 

Ta! Ta! See you in the next trick. 
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THE CARD AND THE CIGARETTE 


Did you ever do, or did you ever intend to do, or have you ever done, or 
did you ever have the desire to do, or even if you have never done the 
trick where a selected card appears inside a cigarette, you will be 
interested to know of this clever little idea of substituting a prepared 
cigarette for a borrowed one. (My, these guys think they're good!) We 
won't bother you with the details of the thousands of methods for 
performing this still-popular trick, but we WILL give you this: 

It’s the Harlequin Cigarette Holder. Prepare your cigarette by having the 
card inside and then place it in the Harlequin Cigarette Holder. Suck in on 
it and the cigarette will disappear. You now place this in your pocket with 
the mouthpiece down, and when you do the trick, when you come to get 
the cigarette, put the holder in your mouth, keeping it tipped up, then pat 
your pockets as if you were leaking for a package of cigarettes. A little 
embarrassed because apparently you came without your cigarettes you ask 
for the loan of one. 

Take the cigarette holder in your left hand with your third finger against 
the end so that the cigarette won't drop, take the borrowed cigarette in 
your right hand and simultaneously put the holder in your mouth with the 
left hand, bring up the cigarette with your right hand, apparently screw it 
in, blow a little, and the fake cigarette will come out of the holder, and 
your right hand takes the borrowed cigarette into the right-hand coat 
pocket and comes out with a packet of matches and lights the cigarette. 

If you don't think this is a subtle method—we thank you. 
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NOW BACK TO THE CARDS 


Here is an effect I think you will like. The spectator shuffles his own deck 
of cards, counts down any number he likes, looks at the card at the 
number, replaces them. Performer shuffles the deck, shows the card is not 
on top or bottom, NAMES THE CARD, cuts the deck and produces it. 
Here is another trick that has fooled everyone to whom we have shown it— 
so far. 

You had better have the cards in your hand as you read this description. 
First, the spectator shuffles the deck. He is then told to think of any 
number he wishes between 1 and 10, to look at the card at that number, 
and without disturbing the order of the cards, he hands you back the deck. 
You take it in the right hand as for an overhand shuffle, and run in the left 
hand 10 cards on top of each other. Injog the next card and shuffle the 
balance on top. Pick up about 3/4 of the deck with the right hand, forming 
a break with the thumb at the injog, give a genuine shuffle until you come 
to the break, then throw the balance of the cards on top. 

Just for an illustration, we will say the spectator looked at the 5th card and 
it was the King of Diamonds. If you have followed the directions given so 
far the card will now be the 6th from the top of the deck. Now, as you 
give the deck another false shuffle, keeping the top 15 or 20 cards intact, 
ask how many cards he counted down. He will say: "Five." Whatever 
number he gives you, subtract it from nine and, as in this illustration, he 
looked at the fifth card, you subtract it from 9, which is 4, take the cards 
in the right hand again as for an overhand shuffle, run four cards in the 
left hand from the top of the deck, throw the balance of the deck on the 
top, and now his card is second from the top. 








Now, hold the cards in the left hand, 
as per illustration No. 4. With the 
right thumb starting at the bottom of 
the deck you riffle the cards and on 
coming to the second card from the 
top you note what it is, then turning 
over the top card face up, you show 
it, saying: "It is not on the top," turn 
the card face down again, turn over 
the deck, show that it is not on 
bottom, then take the cards in the 
left hand with the thumb on the top 
and make the cut, as described in 
Frank Lane's Book: HELP YOURSELF. As you cut, you name his card; 
and after the cut you turn the top card over and that is the one. 

King of tough to explain, but you will grasp it easily if you have the cards 
in hand while reading the instructions. 

You're welcome. 
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BEANS FROM BOSTON 

Here's a cute little pocket trick you can make up yourself and fool the 
boys when they come around for their monthly meeting. 

You show an ordinary match box with 12 ordinary beans in it. Six are 
black and six are white. Now don’t tell us you can’t buy black beans. They 
are shown in the box. The box is closed and the spectator shakes the box 
up thoroughly: and if you went to high school this will prove to you that 
the white and the black are mixed up thoroughly. 

The box is now placed in the performer's hands behind his back, and the 
magician, in a very gentlemanly tone, asks the spectator which of the 
colors he would like brought forth. As a matter of fact, there ARE no 
colors. Black is not a color. Neither is white. This has nothing to do with 
the trick. We just thought you might be interested. If the spectator says 
"Black," immediately the performer brings out the six black beans in his 
hand and immediately throws the box on the table and the six white ones 
are still inside and everything is examined. 

Don’t be in a hurry now. You’ll get it. "Everything comes to him who 
waits." You have three match boxes. One contains six black beans. 
Another contains six white beans. Both of these boxes are concealed 
under your belt in the back. The other box has six black beans glued to the 
bottom of the box. It also has six white beans loose in the box. Now this 
box is shown by pushing out the drawer and the spectators see the beans. 

You call attention to the fact that there are some white and some black 
beans. There are six of each. You could use a dozen but 12 is a better 
number to use. Close the drawer, give it to the spectator to shake. The fact 
that the six white beans are loose and will rattle gives the impression that 
all the beans are rattling. Turn your back and have the spectator place the 
box in your hands. Now ask him which color he would like: Black or 
White. If he says "White," simply open the drawer, tip the drawer upside 
down, and the white beans will fall out in your hand. Tuck the match box 







up under your belt, bring out the box with the black beans, bring both 
hands out front now, lay the white beans down and throw the box for 
examination. If he says "Black," take from your belt the box with the 
black beans, drop the beans out in your hand, put the box back under your 
belt, bring down the box with the white beans, and then throw that out for 
examination. 

Here is another little pocket effect which you should see before you read 
the explanation, as this, also, has been tested before magicians If you wear 
suspenders and have no belt, just forget we mentioned it. 
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NOW WE'LL SHOW YOU 


Another tested method of forcing a card, or for the location of one. This is 
so simple we cannot understand how magicians are fooled by it so easily; 
but they are, and they have been, and will continue to be fooled; so we 
include it here. This is one of those knife gags where a knife is inserted in 
the deck. It is so simple you may hesitate to try it; but if you do it once, 
you will continue to use it. 

A card is selected, as usual, and returned to the deck and the deck 
shuffled. The spectator is allowed to insert a jackknife anywhere he 
wishes in the deck, and wherever he inserts the knife is found the selected 
card. 

It is very simple, even as you and I. When the card is taken, have it 
replaced and you bring it to the top of the deck with your favorite method. 
Now false-shuffle the cards, leaving it on top, and then make the pass, 
bringing the top card to the center of the deck, but leave the little finger 
holding the break in the rear. The front of the deck will now look all right. 

You are holding the deck in your left hand very tightly and with your 
right hand now riffle the cards, asking the spectator to insert the knife 
anywhere he wishes. He does so; and when he does, you lift up the 
portion above his knife with the second finger, thumb still at rear of deck, 
and then draw back from him, taking the cards away from the knife, 
letting the cards that the second finger is holding up drop on the others, 
and then take away with the right hand all the cards above where the little 
finger was inserted. Now, with your left thumb, push the top card of that 
portion over to the right, bring the right-hand portion up under that card, 
and turn it over face up and that will be the selected card. 

This sounds very simple in print; but take our word for it, you will fool 
your brother magician with it. 
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HOW WOULD YOU LIKE A GAG? 

When somebody asks you to do a trick in a parlor—or in a kitchen, if you 
go to the houses where we go-and you don't know what to do, ask them if 
they have ever seen the card and the cigarette trick with a BORROWED 
cigarette. No matter what they say, tell them you will be glad to show 
them the trick. 

Here's what you do: Remember, this is not a trick; this is a gag. Borrow a 
PACKAGE of cigarettes and let somebody else hold them. Have him 
stand near you. Have one of the cigarettes taken from the package by 
another spectator and have him hold it in his hand so that everyone may 
see it. 

Bring out the points of the trick as you go along. Mention how fairly 
everything is done. Now from a deck of cards have one freely selected 
and replaced. Anybody shuffles the deck. You now bring out the fact that 
they have shuffled the cards, the man is holding a cigarette, and it seems 
impossible that you could get that card in the cigarette the gentleman is 
holding; nevertheless, you will do the best you can. 

You clap your hands three times and apparently take a card from the deck 
and, bringing it over, you apparently push it in the cigarette. You now roll 
up your sleeves, show that there is nothing in your hands, take the 
cigarette from the spectator who is holding it, break it in halves, and there 
is no card. Appear to be surprised and say: "Well, that's funny." Then take 
another cigarette quickly from the package, break that in halves, and there 
is no card there. Throw the pieces on the floor and take another one. Do 
the same thing. Repeat four or five times until the man gets so mad he'll 
grab the cigarettes away from the one who is holding them. 

That is all. And if you don't think this is funny, we'll sell you a SENSE 
OF HUMOR for another $1.50. 
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A RING TRICK, BUT NO BELL 


Here's another little trick that you'll get mad at because you didn't think of 
it yourself. It can be used as a club trick, in your show, or in a parlor, and 
will prove to be a distinct success with you, as it has with us. The effect, 
briefly, is that a lady's ring is borrowed and before it is taken by the 
spectator, the lender is given a small parcel which is wrapped up in paper 
and tied with string. The ring is now vanished while the performer is still 
in the audience. 

The bundle, or package, is untied, the lady herself lifts the cover of the 
small box (which was really the bundle) and if she is a normal woman, a 
very funny feeling will come over her because she sees her ring there 
reposing on some cotton. She removes it herself without the performer 
touching it. This is a little different trick insofar as the spectator does not 
exclaim: "I'd hate to play poker with you!" 

In this trick we have found out, at last, something which you all know, but 
which the majority of you have never found any use for. All of you that 
are over 112 years old will recall that in 1812a trick came out where a 
finger reposed on some cotton inside of a box. It looked as if the finger 
was alive. It was, for it was the performer's finger which he pushed in the 
box through a hole in the bottom. This is the big secret. 

Have a small box about 3-1/2 x 2-1/2 inches. If it is bigger or larger it 
makes no difference. Near the end, on the bottom of the box, have a hole. 
Now fill the box 3/4 full with cotton. Next have two handkerchiefs with a 
lady's ring (from the 10c store) sewed in the middle. If you are in an 
armchair while reading this trick you are all set. 

Have the handkerchief in your pocket. Have the box wrapped with paper 
and tie a ribbon around it. When you borrow the lady's ring give her the 
box. Take the ring in the right hand, take out the handkerchief with the 
left hand; your right hand goes underneath the handkerchief, places the 
ring on the third finger of the left hand, loosely. As it is a woman's ring it 







will not slide down far, anyway. Press the third finger with the ring on it 
against the palm of the hand and this will prevent its coming off. 

Now ask some spectator to stand up and hold the ring through the 
handkerchief-which he does. You now turn and tell the audience that 
although you are standing right beside them, although you have no 
assistants with you, and no trap doors, you are going to make the ring 
disappear while the man is holding it. ("Do you feel it, sir?") and go 
inside the package the lady is holding. 

With your right hand, take one corner of the handkerchief, tell the 
spectator holding it that when you say "three" to let go. When he does so, 
pull the handkerchief and apparently the ring has disappeared. Shake it 
and place it back in your pocket. 

Now go to the lady with the bundle. You take the box holding it with the 
left hand between the first finger and thumb, and untie the ribbon with the 
right finger. Throw paper and ribbon on the floor. Hold the box so that 
your third finger goes underneath it, push the finger up in the hole to the 
center of the box on top of the cotton, and you will find that by pressing 
against the cotton downward the ring will come off your finger and stay 
on the cotton. Your finger comes out of the hole and you invite the lady to 
open the box. There she will find her ring and she takes it out herself. The 
cotton prevents anyone from seeing the hole, as it will go right back into 
place after your finger comes out. 

Oh, that's all right. Don't mention it. 
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A GAG AND A BANANA 


When you get laughs your audience enjoys the show better. Here is one 
that you all can use. 

Get one of those rubber bananas that are hollow inside, with a whistle on 
the end. Take out the whistle and roll up the banana and have it in your 
right trousers pocket. Have a real banana inside your coat pocket. As you 
hand the deck of cards to be shuffled, while you are in the audience, or 
any time you are in an audience doing anything, palm the rolled-up 
banana and take it out of a man's coat saying: "Pardon me, sir, I had better 
take that. You might crush it. The man carries bananas with him." Take it 
in the left hand and put it immediately in your right coat pocket. Take 
your hand out, then with raised eyebrows look somewhere in the audience 
as if you heard a remark, and say: "What? Not a real banana? I thought it 
was." Immediately reach in the pocket, take out the real banana, peel it, 
take a bite, then pass it to anybody you wish. 

This is one of Frank Lane's favorite impromptu gags. 
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BACK TO THE FARM 

The performer shows an ordinary glass full of milk. He puts this back on 
the table. He next shows a cardboard cover, or tube, or a metal cover 
about 1 inch higher than the glass itself. Everybody is convinced there is 
nothing in the tube. He places the tube over the glass of milk and now 
proceeds to talk about the impurities that one finds in such an ordinary 
glass of milk. His empty hand, or finger, goes into the tube, down into the 
glass, and produces a hand full of coins. He lays them aside. His hand 
goes in again and this time he takes out three or four handkerchiefs. He 
again puts his hand in, this time taking out another glass containing a 
tomato-juice cocktail. He then lifts the cover and shows the glass contains 
now only about 1/4 of what it did before, showing that when the real 
impurities are taken from a glass of milk, only a small amount of real 
PURE milk will remain. Clever? Very! "Well, well, well," says you. 

"How could it be done?" Listen: 

This is still another effect that you can make up in your own home for 
practically nothing. When we tell you that the glass and the cover are 
unprepared, maybe you will like the trick a little better because that's what 
we intend to tell you; so here it is: The glass and the tube are unprepared. 

The first thing you do-and the most difficult-is to get a tall wine glass 
almost as tall and about 1/2 the size in diameter as the glass you are going 
to use; paint it on the INSIDE with red paint from the bottom of the glass 
to within 1/2 inch from the top, and let it dry. Now on the bottom of the 
glass put some kind of a lead weight which may be a piece of iron or two 
or three flat washers or whatever your wife threw at you when she found 
out you paid a buck and a half for this book. 

On top of this put two or three handkerchiefs. On top of these put a dozen 
or so palming coins. Now put this glass in the ordinary tumbler you are 
going to use and with a small table milk pitcher, pour milk between the 
inside of the regular tumbler and the outside of the cocktail glass. You 
will find that after the milk comes to the top it will look like an ordinary 







glass of milk. That is all the set-up that is required. 

Make up a tube, or cover, of metal or cardboard—it makes no difference; 
it's just according to how lazy you are. Now when you do the trick just 
call attention to the glass of milk, and show the cardboard tube empty, 
and then place the tube over the glass, produce your coins first, then your 
handkerchiefs, then the cocktail glass, then the tomato juice cocktail, and 
finally lift up the cover and show how the milk has evaporated and let 
anyone examine either they wish. 

Would you like us better if we wrote the patter for this? Well, here it is 
whether you would or not: 

FIRST 

Before we give you the patter let's tell you how we present it. Go in the 10- 
cent store and buy four magnifying glasses. On the glass of one of them 
paste a picture of some coins; on another paste a picture of some 
handkerchiefs; and on the third paste a picture of another glass. Leave the 
other one as is. Have these on your table behind some handkerchiefs so 
you can get them easily; and when you tell them you are going to let them 
see through a glass of milk show the unprepared magnifying glass and 
then lay it down back of the handkerchiefs with the others. 

Now the first time you let the boy look through it slide the glass with the 
coins over to the tube, then pick it up so it’s against the tube immediately 
and let the boy look through it. In other words, your object is to prevent 
them from seeing anything that's pasted on the glass. After the boy looks 
through it, slide it to the table and bring it back behind the others, then 
bring each of the two glasses out the same way. 

THE PATTER 

"I'm not going to do a trick for you now. I'm going to show you why you 
should be very careful as to how much milk you should drink. You won't 
believe me, but here goes: 

"Here's a glass of milk. You probably won't swallow that; but it’s real 
milk. I bought it over in (name same store). Incidentally, this country is 
the only place I'll do this trick in. I did it in Mexico one time and I 
couldn't speak Spanish in the store so I drew a picture of a cow and the 
fellow brought me two tickets for a bull fight. 


Usually a person without thinking will take a glass of milk and drink it; 



but my advice to you is to drink only about one-fifth of the glass full; and 
always drink the milk in the bottom of the glass, not the top. Course, 
nobody could drink a top, anyway. That would make their head spin. 

"If you could see what's in a glass of milk you'd never drink it. Your 
stomach wouldn't stand it. A lot of people can't stomach my tricks; but it 
isn't my stomach, it's my gall. 

"Just for the fun of it, I'm going to let you look right through a glass of 
milk. We'll lay it on the table. Now I'm going to place this black tube over 
it. I had it painted black because I wanted to keep it dark. (To boy) 
"Johnny, come up here. Will you look through this magnifying glass and 
tell the customers what you see? Some coins? That’s right, Johnny, 
because there are really coins in it. Let’s get them out." 

"Now you see, folks, if you had taken that milk and drank it from the top 
of the glass that’s what you'd have swallowed! You'd have been $3 richer 
but the doctor would have taken it away from you. That’s the first thing a 
doctor does, examine your stomach. He wants to see how much there is in 
it for him. 

"All right, we have the coins now. (To boy) "Now Johnny, look again. 
What do you see this time? Some cloth? That’s right, Johnny, because 
there are handkerchiefs in there. If you don't believe it, I thank you. Let's 
take ’em out. Do you see, Johnny, what I'm trying to get at? You don't? 

I'm trying to get at the handkerchiefs." 

"That thing alone ought to show you that you should never drink milk 
from the top of the glass; always drink it from the bottom first 

(To boy) "I wonder if you can see anything else, Johnny? Look again! 

Oh! You see a glass, huh? Well, that’s the glass the milk's in. What do you 
mean? Another glass? That's a pair of glasses. Now we can see better. 
Johnny, you're seeing double. That’s a tomato-juice cocktail, Johnny, and 
here it is." 

And when we lift the cover, folks, you see what I told you was right: only 
about one-fifth of a glass of milk is left after taking out all the impurities; 
and what’s left is as pure as a woman's heart; so I'll have fish. (To boy) 
"Johnny, you can examine the glass if you want to, and also drink the 
milk. You don't want it? O.K. I'll give it back to the cow. Thanks, Johnny. 
You were a great help. You can take your seat now. Put it down there 
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OUR POCKET FIRE BOWL 

Here is an excellent impromptu trick that can be done anywhere, sitting at 
a table or even in a show and you will find it to be very startling. The 
effect is the same as in the larger production of the bowl of fire. The 
performer borrows a handkerchief, or uses his own, shows it empty, then 
drapes it over his left hand and whisking it away quickly the spectators 
see a flaming bowl of fire. Now see how easy we are going to make this 
up for you. 

Get a small two-ounce metal container, for instance a whiskey jigger; 
some whiskey bottles come equipped with these and when you unscrew 
them from the bottle they are used to drink out of or as a measure. Now, 
everyone knows of those packets of matches where you simply pull one 
out and as you pull it out it lights. Cut the side of one of these packets so 
that the packet itself will fit fairly snugly in the metal cup. 

Now fill the container with cotton and on the cotton you sprinkle either 
gasoline or energine or any lighter fluid. Now with your fingers part the 
cotton at the top and bring up the middle match just a trifle, so that your 
fingers can grasp it easily. This container is now all ready and is 
concealed some place about your body so you can get at it easily. We find 
that the billiard-ball holder on the side of the cup is practical. 

Now borrow your handkerchief and as you borrow it, your left hand gets 
the container, your hand comes up holding it, your right hand drapes the 
handkerchief over the left fist, and with right fingers you whisk away the 
handkerchief, and pull the match, which lights and ignites the cotton. 

Thus you have your fire bowl as an impromptu trick at practically no coat. 
A small metal disk taken from your right pocket and clamped down over 
the top will put out the fire at once, or if you are at a table simply tip it 
upside down against a plate or saucer. This will also extinguish it, and if 
it'll help you any here’s 


THE PATTER 







"Did you ever see one of those fellows who, the minute he hears a fire 
engine, races out of the house and after the engines? They call them "fire 
bugs." There's a fellow who lives next to me who's one of those men. You 
know, he’s so crazy about fires; he would just as soon make one himself. 
Of course, the firemen don't think that's so hot. Has anyone a 
handkerchief? Thank you, sir. Now I'll show you how the fellow makes a 
fire. He says: "Izzy Wizzy Am I Dizzy? Let’s get busy. Whoops!" (Pull 
your handkerchief and produce the fire bowl.) 
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ANOTHER CARD TRICK 

The effect of this is: Spectator shuffles his own deck of cards and with his 
back turned notes a card at some number from the BOTTOM of the deck. 
The performer takes the cards BEHIND HIS BACK, takes one card out, 
and lays it on the table face down. On turning it over (and here is where 
we fool you) it is NOT the man's card. Performer takes it from his inside 
coat pocket. 

This is just an improvement on a trick perhaps you know, and fools even 
the ones who know the gag of slipping a card from behind the back up the 
inside of the coat, and then later producing the card from the inside coat 
pocket. 

The way we do it is as follows: We will assume, for illustration, that a 
man looked at the fifth card from the bottom and it was the Ace of 
Spades. When the performer takes the cards behind his back he takes 10 
or 12 cards from the bottom in his left hand and puts them on the top one 
by reversing their order. Now the man's card is at the same number from 
the top that it was from the bottom. 

Next lift up three cards, and without changing their order, put them on the 
bottom. Now, if he thought of the third card it is now on the bottom all 
ready. Now you leave the top card on the deck, but take the next five in 
your left hand, and as you talk, push them up inside your coat, way up 
under your right armpit. These cards represent the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
9th cards. Hold your right arm against your body so that the cards won't 
slip down. 

Now take any card from the center of the deck, throw it on the table face 
down, and lay the deck beside it. Ask the spectator at what number the 
card was from the bottom. When he says "Five," you ask him to turn that 
card over and it will be his card. Naturally he will say "No," so you reach 
up under your coat, and as if you took it from your inside pocket you take 
out the first of that bunch of five and toss it nonchalantly on the table face 







up. Now if he said No. 6 you would take the second of that bunch of five, 
etc. If he said it was the fourth card you would simply turn over the top 
card of the deck; and if he said it was the third card, you would simply 
turn the deck face up and his card would face him. 

All magicians, of course, know of putting one card up the back this way; 
but we have never seen anybody put more than one card; and when you 
take the card from your inside coat pocket (?) they think, knowing how to 
get one card up there, they have that part of it; but they cannot figure 
out!(or they haven't seen it so far) HOW YOU GOT THE ONE CARD 
THEY LOOKED AT! 

When you take the card from inside of coat, leave the others in your vest 
or coat pocket. 
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AN IMPROMPTU POKER DEAL 


Here's what we call a fast one. You're going to deal yourself four Aces 
and you're going to do it by a method so plain and so obvious 
SPECTATORS NEVER GET IT. How do we know? Because we have 
been doing it for years. 

Have your four Aces on top of the deck to start with; and on top of these 
have any three cards. Give the deck a false shuffle, leaving those top 
seven cards as they are. Now lay the deck on the table and have anybody 
cut them, saying at the same time: "Now the cards have been shuffled and 
we are going to deal two hands: one to you and one to me. AND I'M 
GOING TO DEAL THE CARDS FROM WHEREVER YOU CUT." 

He cuts the cards by lifting off a portion from the top. You pick up the 
bottom portion in your left hand. Before you deal, with your left hand 
nonchalantly push to the left those other cards he cut off. Next, deal a 
poker hand to the Spectator and to yourself. Lay the balance of the cards 
NEAR the others and pick up your hand. 

As you look at your hand, and he looks at his, you NATURALLY pick up 
the pile he cut off and put it on top and shove the whole pile away from 
you again. (You'll never know how easily you'll fool them with this 
obvious move until you try it.) 

Because you let him cut the deck so squarely, and you dealt from the cut, 
he is thrown way off and wonders how you got four Aces in your hand. 
Now ask him how many cards he wishes to draw. The usual answer is 
three. If it isn't, look at Spectator's hand and tell him how to draw—any 
way you want to, as long as he draws three cards. You give him three 
from the top of the deck. Discard four of your own cards and draw the 
next four from the top of the deck-which will be the four Aces. 


You might think this is SO simple you'll immediately want to forget it; 







but you never know what you can do until you try; and we are telling you 
now, it foels magicians that do not know it. 
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A TRICK WITH A MONOCLE 

and a cute little gag, too. 

The performer takes a monocle from his vest pocket, with his left hand. 
The spectators naturally see the monocle and they see the black cord 
hanging down. The performer, wishing to clean the glass, blows on it in 
the same manner that one would blow with his breath on his eye glasses, 
takes out a pocket handkerchief, proceeds to wipe it, and then in the 
orthodox comedy manner, he proceeds to pull the handkerchief through 
the rim, still pretending to clean it. In this way, without calling attention 
to anything, he gets his little laugh, and at the same time shows there is no 
glass in the rim. 

Now he invites the spectator to hold onto the end of the cord, cleans it a 
little more with the handkerchief, and lets the monocle drop from his 
hand. It now dangles from the spectator's fingers. The spectator now is 
invited to examine the monocle and finds that a glass has mysteriously 
appeared in the frame. Performer's hands are shown absolutely empty. 

Both of us carry this trick in our pocket, 
as we find it causes quite a surprise. To 
start with, in the left vest pocket have a 
real monocle with the cord attached; 
also, have a plain monocle rim without 
a cord. The performer takes both of 
these out in his left hand, brings the one 
without glass up between his first 
fingers and thumb, the other one being 
concealed in the palm of his hand, the 
cord dangling down. Now you are 
appearing to be holding a monocle, and 
that is all. 

Go through the motions of wiping the 
glass, putting it up to your mouth, and blowing on it, then tuck the 












handkerchief through the hole for the comedy effect; and as you do this 
the second time, your left hand brings up the real monocle,—your 
handkerchief covers the fake one, and you keep on wiping the glass. Now 
invite the spectator to take the end of the cord, tell him to hold it tight, and 
you let the monocle drop. Immediately put the handkerchief with the 
concealed fake in your pocket, and THEN you can show him that a glass 
has miraculously appeared in the frame that he saw was empty. Your 
hands, of course, can be shown freely. How's your family? 
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THE FOLDING HALF DOLLAR 


Outside of the bottle trick this half dollar is wasting a lot of time; so why 
not put it to work? Here's a very startling pocket trick; and if you follow 
the directions carefully and try this two or three times before you present 
it, you will find it will knock the layman silly. 

To prepare, fold your half dollar so that the three pieces are on top of one 
another. Now look at it. Next make a block of wood about the same 
length, width, and thickness as the three pieces of metal in the half dollar. 
That’s all the preparation you need. 



that spectators can see it. All you 
doing now is apparently showing 


To work the trick, have the half dollar 
folded, as above, in between the little 
and third fingers of the right hand at the 
first joint and the fingers curled in the 
palm. Have the piece of wood held at 
one end between the tips of the first 
finger and thumb of the same hand so 
are 

them a piece of wood. 


Next, borrow a half dollar, or use your own (if you are not a master of 
ceremonies) and lay it down or have someone hold it for you. Next, 
borrow a handkerchief. Take it in the left hand, place the piece of wood 
under the handkerchief, put both hands underneath the handkerchief, take 
the wood in the left hand, then take the half dollar in the left hand 
between the first finger and thumb, hold it through the handkerchief, and 
have a spectator hold it, with his first finger tip and thumb ONLY. His 
other fingers should be RAISED in the air. This is important, as we have 
found, by test, that if they hold it this way they actually feel that they are 
holding a piece of wood when in reality they are holding the half dollar. 


The wood is now in the left hand and you hold it in the third finger 
between the first ioint and the last ioint of that finger. Now pick up the 









half dollar with your right hand, pretend to put it in the left hand, but palm 
it in the right hand. Now, with the right hand take one end of the 
handkerchief. Next, have spectator hold his other hand with the palm open 
underneath the handkerchief, but so it can be seen. Now you are ready. 

Tell the spectator when you say "GO," to let go of the piece of wood and 
you will change his piece of wood into the half dollar and the half dollar 
which rests in your left hand will change into the piece of wood. So you 
say: "GO," and he drops it, the half dollar falling into his hand. You 
immediately produce the piece of wood in the left finger tips and take the 
half dollar out of his hands in your right hand and hold that at your finger 
tips. 

We have seen nothing more startling than this as a pocket trick. It actually 
makes the spectators jump. If you like it, and we know you will, buy our 
next book, puh-lease. 
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DON'T GET MAD NOW 


if we put in a four-Ace trick. We think you will find this is different. It is 
quick, impromptu, and a very startling effect, to say the least. We won't 
tell you the effect. We'll just tell you how to do it. 

Take out your four Aces and call attention to them. Now place a red Ace 
on top of the deck, a red Ace on the bottom of the deck, and pick up the 
two black Aces with the Ace of Spades uppermost. Have the deck in your 
left hand, faces toward spectators, and with your left thumb riffle the 
cards until you come to about the center of the deck. Now, with your right 
hand insert the two black Aces in the center, but only about two-thirds of 
the way in. Now they see the red Ace on the bottom. Show the red Ace on 
top. Hold the cards in the left hand, faces towards spectators, the cards 
resting on the finger tips and held on the other side with the thumb. 

Now, with first finger of both hands spread the two black Aces apart a 
little, simply to show the spectators that the two Aces are there. Now, as 
you let the Ace of Spades go, your left first finger is still on the Ace of 
Clubs and the left finger pushes that in the deck together with all the rest 
of the cards below it. The finger pushes these into the right hand where 
they are thumb-palmed and this portion is immediately placed in front of 
the portion in the left hand and the cards evened. Now you show a black 
Ace on the bottom, a black Ace on top, and there are two red Aces in the 
center. 

The quickness of this deceives them greatly. Try it with the cards in your 
hand. 

We might say that this is not ours; and although we have known it for 
years, we are unable to give proper credit for it. 
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A TRICK FROM A LITTLE SHOT 


After you read this, some time when you want to spend a dime, go to a 
hardware store and get two 5c packages of BB shot and you will find they 
come in a cardboard container that looks like a rifle shot. Take out the BB 
shot and you will notice that the bottom can be easily pushed right out of 
the container, giving you a bottomless container which is very deceptive, 
because the container itself is very small in diameter and yet it is fairly 
tall; therefore, with one standing right over it he will not notice it is 
bottomless. Have this concealed in your lower vest pocket. 

Paint six of the shot white. (You can use any other small articles if you 
wish (instead of the BB shot) as long as six are white and six are black). 

In the other container have six black shot and six white shot, with the 
cover on, in your pocket. Before we forget it, the bottomless container has 
no cover. Throw it away. 

Take out the unprepared container from the pocket and hand it to the 
spectator; ask him to remove the cover and pour out the shot, look them 
over and also the container. As he does what you tell him to do you 
casually pick up the bottom part of the container. Instruct him that while 
your back is turned he is to pick out any combination of three or four 
shot; for example, 3 black and 1 white, 2 white and 1 black, or 4 black—or 
any other combination he wishes. 

You now have the ordinary container in your hand and your back is 
turned. When you turn your back exchange the regular container for the 
bottomless one. Hold it behind your back with your fingers at the bottom 
and ask the spectator to drop in the combination of shot into the container 
and place the cover on it. Then he is to hide the remaining shot. 

Now you turn facing him with the container in your hand in full view; and 
as you raise the hand holding the container to your eye level (to 
apparently have your eyes penetrate the container) allow the shot to roll 
out of the bottom of the container into the nalm of vour hand where vou 







are able to see them. Then call out the combination, remove the cover and 
tip the container up, and the shot will run from your hand back into the 
bottom of the container and out of the mouth of it. This makes it appear 
very convincing as the shots were actually in the container all the time. 

You can turn your back again and let him pick out another combination 
and repeat it as many times as you desire. 

The last time you work the trick, exchange the container back from the 
unprepared one while he is picking out a combination (your back is 
turned, of course) and when he drops the last combination into the tube 
you turn with the container still behind your back, take off the cover, tip 
them in your hand, bring out the container in front of him, name the 
combination, take the cover off, then tip them out in the person's hand 
around the table, and then throw everything down for examination. 

When you tip the shot out this time they come from your hand, but you 
have done it legitimately two or three times already and this last time, 
believe it or not, looks the same as when you did it before. This is due to 
psychology and to the fact that he saw the shot come out of the tube the 
previous times. Now pass everything for examination and they will be 
found unprepared in case they are examined. (If there is no table handy, 
and the man has no hands (to pour the shot in), try it on your watch, using 
either hand. 
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A SWEETHEART 


EFFECT: Spectator shuffles an ordinary deck. Performer takes the deck, 
shows some card to another spectator, and this spectator sees the 
performer mark the card with an "X" on the right side of the face of the 
card. The first spectator now takes the deck and shuffles it again. He puts 
an "X" on the left side of the face of any card he wishes. The deck is 
shuffled again and the spectator runs through the deck, finds the card with 
the "X" on the right side. He takes this card out, and on the left side he 
sees HIS "X". In other words, the spectator and the magician wrote the 
"X" on the SAME CARD. There are no other marks on the cards and the 
performer gets rid of nothing. 

The method is very simple, but before you read further, try and figure it 
out. It's a marvelous effect and we have tested this twenty times for 
magicians before we inserted it here. 

First of all, in your vest pocket you have two pencils. They are very short- 
perhaps 2 inches long. One is an ordinary pencil; the other, a trick pencil 
with a hard point which will not write. These can be bought in any joke 
store. When you get one it will be black. In any stationer's store get 
another black pencil, cut them both off to fit in your vest pocket. That is 
the whole secret. 

You prepare the deck by simply marking an "X" in the center of the LEFT 
side on the face of any card. We'll say it is the Ace of Clubs. 

Now have the deck shuffled and then take it to another spectator and have 
him watch what you do. You fan the deck from right to left so that he 
cannot see the left sides of the face-up cards. When you come to the Ace 
of Clubs, stop, and say: "Let’s use this card here. I show it to you and I'm 
going to mark it; but I won't show it to him," (meaning the first spectator). 
You put an "X" in the center of the right side of the card on the face (this 
is the same card that has an "X" on the left side of the card), have the first 
spectator shuffle again, and then place the cards behind his back. See that 







they are in his hands face up. 


Now tell him to run through the cards, keeping them behind his back, and 
to take out any card he wishes and place it on the top of the deck (the top 
meaning the uppermost card). 

While he does this your hand goes into your vest with the ordinary pencil 
with which you marked the card while spectator was looking at you, and 
you deliberately exchange it for the other one. This is entirely natural and 
no exchange has ever been suspected because the pencils look alike and 
because when we marked the "X" at first we apparently were all through 
with the pencil, and so we put it back in our pocket. 

Now you say to the spectator: "The cards are face up. The top card is the 
one you selected. Your left thumb is about in the center of the left side of 
the cards. "Here, sir (hand him the fake pencil) take the pencil and put an 
"X" or a cross under your thumb on the left side of the card... Is it done?... 
Thank you." Now reach for the pencil, put it back in the pocket, and tell 
him to cut the deck. Now have him bring the deck in front and shuffle it. 
He still holds the cards. 

You turn to the second spectator and say: "And now, sir, what was the 
card I showed you and on which you saw me place a cross?" (Naturally he 
will say: "The Ace of Clubs.") You say: "That's right. Now, will you, sir, 
(to first spectator) run through the cards; or, do it THIS way."... You take 
the deck and run them from right to left, face up, until you come to the 
Ace of Clubs. Show the first spectator the "X" on the right side, then lay it 
face down on the table. Now hand him the deck and ask him to find the 
card that he marked and he will not be able to find any other card in the 
deck marked with a cross. 

You may turn over dramatically the Ace of Clubs on the table, saying at 
the same time: "And wasn't it peculiar, sir, that you shuffled the deck, put 
the cards behind your back, chose any one you wanted to mark, shuffled 
them again... wasn't it peculiar that you took the same card and marked 
the same card in the same way that I did?" (Now show him his mark and 
hand him the card.) 

When doing this trick, be very careful to let them see that everything is 
fair and square and you are not getting rid of anything and are using an 
ordinary deck. 
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WHY DIDN'T I THINK OF THIS 
BEFORE? 


And while we're on cute things, let’s tell you what other magicians claim 
to be one of the cutest things they have seen, to be done impromptu: 

While sitting at a table, the performer shows his hands empty and takes a 
piece of paper and rolls it into a tube. He then takes up the cream pitcher 
(or the milk pitcher, if you are still on the NRA), and deliberately holding 
up the tube, pours the cream in the tube; but to the spectator's 
astonishment, the cream does not come out the other end. The magician 
waits until they get their breath again, tips the tube, and pours the cream 
back in the pitcher again, opens the tube, and shows it is empty. 

This is very simple and something that you really should see done in 
order to like it as it should be liked. It is all done with our good old friend, 
the thumb tip. 

Get the thump tip on your thumb, roll the paper around your thumb, take 
the tube with your left hand, holding the thumb tip in there at the same 
time, and now bring your right hand out, take up the pitcher, and pour in 
enough cream to fill the tip. That's all. 

You will be surprised to see how they are surprised; or else you will 
surprise us. In fact, that might be a good word to us when they see that the 
cream doesn't come out. Arch your eyebrows and say: "Surprise! 
Surprise!" Now simply pour it back again in the pitcher, put your right 
thumb in the tip, unroll the paper, and show all is empty. Try it at a table. 
You will really like it. 
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THE CHINESE BOTTLE TRICK 


If you are ever in a hurry to do this trick when you are in a private home 
and have forgotten to take yours, here's a little idea that has worked out 
successfully, and at the same time, if done right, will be even more 
puzzling than when using a colored bottle. 

Take an ordinary bottle and pass it for examination. Naturally they will be 
able to see through the glass and see that it is entirely unprepared. Now 
you go through your patter, exactly the same as in the instructions that 
come with the trick, and when you tell them about the Chinese spirits, 
explain that the spirits are very bashful and they will not work while 
people are looking at them, no matter how invisible they seem to be. As 
you say this, take any piece of paper whatsoever, wrap it around the 
bottle, folding the paper over at the bottom but leaving the neck open. 
Now slip a rubber band over the paper to keep it from uncurling. Then 
pass it AGAIN for examination. 

While they are looking at it, get the ball from whatever pocket you wish 
in the left hand, and then work the trick in exactly the same manner, 
simply allowing the ball to slip in the bottle. In this manner you are able 
to do the trick wherever you are. Another idea is to use a plain ginger-ale 
bottle, as this is usually green, anyway. 
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They're Off! 

Frank Lane - U.F. Grant 
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AN EASY COLOR CHANGE 


We all know lots of color changes, but this is a trifle different inasmuch 
as the Performer places a rubber band around the cards, lets anybody 
examine the deck after the rubber band is placed around it, and then the 
bottom card, as it faces the audience, changes. 

There is absolutely nothing to this. Have the deck shuffled, place a rubber 
band around it the wide way, toss the deck to somebody and let them look 
at it, tell them to note the bottom card. Take the deck back and using 
whatever cover-up you desire, simply get your little finger in the center of 
the deck and make the pass. That's all there is to it. You will find this 
works just as easily as if you didn't have the rubber band on it; but the fact 
that the rubber band IS on it makes it look difficult. 

Incidentally, this is a swell way to practice the pass if you are not 
proficient in it now, as the cards won't be falling all over the floor. 
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They're Off! 

Frank Lane - U.F. Grant 
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THE PILES 


Don't misunderstand us. It’s a card trick; and we think it’s a good one. 
Spectator shuffles a deck of cards, looks at a card, performer takes the 
deck behind his back, asks the spectator what number he would like his 
card to appear from the top of the deck; and after being told he brings the 
deck forth, immediately counts to that number, or spectator can count to 
that number if he wishes, and his card appears at the number he stated. 

Spectator shuffles the deck. You turn your back. Tell him to make two 
piles of cards on the floor or the table with the same number of cards in 
each pile and with not less than four or five in each pile. He will probably 
make two piles of about six or seven cards each. They usually do, at least. 
Now tell him to pick up one of the piles, shuffle it, and look at the bottom 
card of that pile and put the pile on top of the deck. He now gives you this 
deck behind your back and holds the other pile in his hand. What you do 
is this: 

Ask him what number he would like the card to appear from the top of the 
deck. Whatever number he says, you reverse one less than that number of 
cards from the top of the deck and put them on top again. In other words, 
if he says 8, you reverse the top 7 cards by counting them one on top of 
the other. Then put them back on top of the deck. Bring the deck out in 
front, take the pile from his hand, place it on top of the deck, and the trick 
is all over. He will now find his card at the number he mentioned. Well, 
then, you do better. 
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They're Off! 

Frank Lane - U.F. Grant 
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BEHIND THE SPECTATOR'S BACK 


Performer has the deck shuffled, has two cards selected, replaced, deck 
shuffled again, has spectator take any card he wants, place it on top of the 
deck face-up, the deck is placed behind spectator's back, spectator puts 
the face-up card in the center of the deck, and he himself on running 
through the deck finds he has placed the face-up card in between the two 
cards that were selected. 

Have the deck shuffled. Have two cards freely selected. You can do this 
routine in any way you wish, but this is the way we do it, and it's very 
quick. Have the two cards put in at the same place in the center of the 
deck. Your little finger goes in between them, and you make the pass. 

This brings one of the cards to the top and one to the bottom. 

Now fan the cards out and have a card selected and turn it face up. Put it 
on top of the deck, still face up. Take the cards in the left hand, as if you 
were going to make the one-handed pass. Now tell spectator to put his 
hands behind his back-which he does. The deck is still in your left hand, 
and with this one hand alone you place the cards behind his back and in 
his hands; but just before you do this make the one-handed pass and 
immediately give him the deck. 

Next, tell him to place the top card, which was (name that face-up card) in 
the center of the deck, keeping it reversed. He will take the top card, 
which is face down, of course, and put that in some place. You don't care 
where he puts it because as soon as you made the one-handed pass the 
trick was all over. Then have him bring out the deck in front, fan it out till 
he comes to the face-up card, and he will find the two selected cards: one 
below it and one above it. 
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Introduction 

BOOKS OF MAGIC, dealing with tricks for the amateur, have 
been plentiful. It is admitted that many of the tricks found in 
these books could be adapted for the vaudeville performer's 
use, but at most times the experiments are of a sort that do 
not appeal to the sleight-of-hand man who makes his entrance 
in "one," attired in modern street clothes or perhaps tuxedo, 
and depends on putting across an act aided only by a pack of 
cards, a few coins or a combination of both. 

The first edition of VAUDEVILLE MAGIC went like wild-fire. It 
surprised me and sure did make me think a heap. When I first 
started on the manuscript of the work I thought there were 
plenty books dealing with the all fascinating art. But as soon as 
my books came from the press I was kept busy mailing them 
out to customers, until I had a number of orders on hand which 
I was unable to fill due to lack of copies; all orders having been 
sent out, many orders from dealers couldn't be filled. 

Then I decided to add a few more tricks and get out a second 
edition. Here it is. The author and compiler of this little book, 
David J. Lustig (La Vellma), has been a professional vaudeville 
performer for the past fifteen years, and has been taught by 
experience and continued experimenting just what a mixed 
audience wishes to see and what will take best with them. 

It isn't always the most complicated sleight that registers with 
the folks the other side of the footlights who are closely 
watching the performer.... a cleverly executed sleight may be 
of unbounded interest to a Magi, but the audience want to be 
entertained, and right here let me say, what has been said and 
written time and time again, but which still holds, and always 
will hold true, that it isn't what you do, but how you do it. 
Presentation is, many times, two-thirds of an effect. 

It is not my intention to try and convince the magic fraternity 
or layman that I am a world beater or wonder inventor, nor do 
I wish to convey the impression that I am one of the world's 








greatest, but I do want readers of this and any of my other 
forthcoming books to understand that the various effects 
explained are written up from a tried-out viewpoint, and most 
of them can be easily acquired with a little practice. 

While playing around the country, specializing in sleight-of- 
hand work, I have gathered many effects that will appeal to 
and be appreciated by the professional entertainer. Many of the 
effects have never before appeared in print, while others I have 
had pasted in my scrapbooks for some time, and, although 
many have seen them performed by me, but few have been 
taken into the modus operandi. 

If you are a professional performer you will appreciate the time 
and trouble it has taken to compile the sort of scrapbook from 
everywhere that fits the vaudeville performer. 

The amateur (and we have met amateur conjurors that would 
make some professionals blush), if he be of the advanced class 
will readily appreciate many of the experiments offered, as he 
will find that he doesn't have to carry a ton of stuff to make an 
audience sit up and take notice, but by using a few of the 
stunts herein described he can make his friends and all who 
come in contact with him (providing enough time is given to 
practicing the tricks) start thinking, as he is sure to mystify 
even those who claim to know the modus operandi of all 
magical experiments. 

I have confidence in my little work, and know that both the 
amateur and professional will find many things in it that will be 
worth many times the cost of the book. 

I have also devoted several pages to slate tests and other so- 
called spiritualistic effects as performed by artists who have 
made a life study of this sort of work. I feel that I have done 
my bit toward presenting to the professional and the amateur 
entertainer something that he has long sought. 

Some of the effects appeared in the magic magazines, and 
were the contributors' names known to me gladly would I have 
given proper credit, but as the copy has been collected for 
some years it is impossible, as the names have long since been 
lost. I thank them anyway, and, furthermore, as I am not 
publishing this book for the personal gain that may be in it, but 
for the benefit of lovers of Magic, I feel justified in placing any 
sort of good material I can lay my hands on, without abusing 
the confidence of my professional and dealer friends, in this 
work, which I trust will prove beneficial to those who add a 
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The Famous Needle Trick 

Effect 

A dozen needles are swallowed (?) one at a time. A piece of 
thread is next rolled into a ball and swallowed. A glass of water 
is next swallowed. Finally an end of thread appears at lips. This 
is grasped by performer and pulled out. On this thread are seen 
the twelve needles previously presumably swallowed, and are 
threaded at say three to five inches apart. Mouth of performer 
can be examined before and after the experiment, which is a 
most sensational as well as mystifying one. 


Secret 

Thread a dozen small needles, tying needles from three to five 
inches apart. Put them in as small a compass as possible and 
place them between the gum and upper lip. You can speak 
without difficulty. Thread is now rolled up and placed between 
gum and lips; have end of thread on which is the already 
threaded needles a bit away from needle packet, but this can 
be easily done with tongue after committee examination. This 
is to enable performer to grasp end of thread and pull at end of 
trick, the needles threaded from mouth. 

Place unthreaded needles one by one on tongue, make motion 
of swallowing them, but deposit them on side of mouth 
between jaw bone and cheek. Some performers prefer to place 
threaded ones between jaw-bone and cheek and deposit 
unthreaded needles, one at a time, under upper lip. Length of 
thread is rolled up and placed with unthreaded needles. Then 
drink a glass of water, explaining the while about trick, as you 
can easily speak with needles in your mouth. Then grasp end of 
threaded needles and pull them slowly from your mouth 
threaded. Get rid of duplicate needles and thread as Soon as 
possible. 


Take care you don't swallow any of the needles. When properly 
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La Vellma's Method of 
Tearing a Pack of Cards 

Contrary to the usual descriptions of various writers who have 
possibly never accomplished the feat of tearing a pack of cards 
in half, the writer herewith describes the method he has used 
for many years. 

The pack should be perfectly squared up. The left hand grips 
one end of the pack, thumb at bottom edge, first two fingers on 
top edge, the grip being similar to theft of a baseball gripped 
ready to pitch. 

The pack is tightly held in this position, the grip being almost 
that of a vise. A little over half of the pack protrudes from the 
left hand grip. 

The right hand grasps the protruding end of the pack, all 
fingers on one side, thumb on the other side; NOT on the edge 
of pack. 

The right hand pulls or twists in, towards the body. The left 
hand remains stationary. It's a case of one hand working 
against the other. 

At all times the grip of the left hand must never be relaxed. 
Once the start (of tearing) is made the rest of pack quickly 
follows. 

Those who have seen La Vellma's act will remember his 
introducing the feat of tearing the pack in halves, then into 
quarters and locating a selected card at a selected number 
called by members of the audience. 
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Acme Card Location 

The effect is unique, the modus operandi and working simple, 
and the two put together form an undetectable card trick. 

Any pack of cards freely shuffled. Performer spreads the pack 
open, fan-wise, and a spectator draws a card. Card is noted 
and replaced, and the pack is squared up. Performer now 
withdraws a card from the pack at random. In due time, the 
pack is once more spread out, fan-wise, and it is found that the 
performer has cut with the odd card, into the pack, 
immediately above the chosen card. 

Choice of card is allowed spectator, pack being opened out fan- 
wise.... held in the two hands of the performer. 

The card is noted, and as it is being replaced in the pack, the 
pack still held fanshaped, the fingers of the right hand locate 
the lower right hand corner of the card immediately underneath 
the chosen card, as the card is being inserted into pack. 

This corner is bent down, or crimped. The pack is then squared 
up, face downwards, and held in the left hand, twixt finger and 
thumb. 

Any card is now drawn, turned face upwards and inserted into 
the pack apparently at random. 

What really happens:—The pack is held in left hand, then 
turned, crimped end toward the performer, enabling him to see 
the slight corner break or bend. 

The odd card is inserted at this end, face up, naturally entering 
the pack, in a reversed position. Pack is then again squared up. 

An overhand shuffle may be employed, care being taken not to 
separate the two cards. The danger of separation is small if the 
pack is held closely in shuffling. 








With due working up to the effect.... the pack is fanned out, 
face up, and the reversed card is shown, cut at, just above the 
chosen card. 
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Card Telepathy 

Pack shuffled, place face upwards in four rows of 13 each. First 
row represents 13 years; second row represents 13 months; 
third row represents 13 weeks; fourth row represents 13 days. 


Working 

If the first card in top row is touched the other in secret makes 
use of a remark such as "I have not been home for a year." 
Medium hears this and touches first card in first row. If the fifth 
card is touched on third row the performer may say "Is there 
five weeks in this month?" These remarks are put in such 
manner that one does not think for a moment that they have 
anything to do with trick. For this excellent effect I am indebted 
to Stanyon's "Magic." 
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Peerless Card Divinations 

Effect 

A spectator is given the free selection of a card. Card is noted 
and replaced in pack. Spectator is told to call a number 
between five and ten. Performer, without any hesitation or 
suspicious moves, draws a card and says that there is the 
number the spectator called. This is found to be correct. Say 
the number selected is seven, a seven is shown and the cards 
from pack counted out and the seventh card is found to be the 
one selected. A sure-fire stunt that will baffle the best informed 
and a great experiment for a vaudeville act. 


Preparation 

Pack arranged thus: Seven and six on top; eight and nine on 
the bottom. 


Presentation 

Cards are run through and a card selected. Card selected is 
replaced, but really replaced under seven cards, making, 
unknown to the audience, the selected card the eighth (8th) 
card. 

A number between five (5) and ten (10) selected. If choice is 
six (6), performer lifts two top cards as one, showing six (6), 
the number thought of. Cards are counted down from the top 
and the sixth card is the selected card. 

If seven (7) is the selected number, top card is shown as 
number thought of, then cards counted down to seventh card, 
seventh card being selected one. 

If eight (8) is named, second card from bottom is shown; then 








eight (8) cards are counted down from top, and eighth card is 
selected one. 

If number nine (9) is chosen, bottom card is shown, and in 
counting it is included in the count as Number One, then the 
rest are counted from top of pack as in previous numbers. 


Note 

If numbers 6, 7, 8 are selected these cards after being shown 
as the number thought of by the spectator, they are carelessly 
thrown aside, but if nine (9) is chosen be sure and count the 
Card as "one." This is a great stunt for close or stage work, and 
well worth a large sum to any card manipulator. 
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A Continual Card 

Effect 

A card is selected from pack and placed on top of pack. The 
card is continually appearing and disappearing at will of the 
performer. A good wrinkle. 


Secret 

Two cards are shown as one. Top card, apparently the card 
noted, is pushed a little forward. 

Second card is pulled out and placed on top. To the eyes of the 
spectators.... card is now second from the top. In due time top 
card is shown.... the chosen card. 

While eyes are distracted.... top change is made and the moves 
are repeated. 

Apparently the chosen card placed on top, pushed forward, 
second card placed on top.... in time shown again, the chosen 
card on top. 
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The Magi's Location 

Effect 

Pack is shuffled and dealt out in rows. A card is selected and 
placed in any of the rows. Pack again shuffled and card is 
located. 


Modus Operandi 

Pack shuffled and performer remarks about pack not being 
prearranged. In so doing deals out ten or more cards onto 
table. Memorizes the fourth card. 

Pack are cut into four piles and three are left lying on table. 
Fourth is taken in hand. 

One card is dealt out onto each one of the three piles. The 
fourth card (memorized one) is shown and someone is told to 
remember it. 

This is placed in any of the packets on the table and all cards 
taken up and shuffled. 

Card is now produced at performer's fancy. 
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La Vellma's Twenty Minutes 
with the Spirits 

A Feature Vaudeville Specialty Either Worked in "Three" 
or "Full" Stage Arranged and Staged by David J. Lustig 

("La Vellma") 

After act preceding the Specialty house lights are switched off. 
Footlights dimmed. Amber flood thrown onto drop. 

Orchestra plays a weird (Special Incidental Score) Oriental 
Fantasy. 

Flouse drop slowly rises disclosing black velvet front drop 
carried by La Vellma. Music works up, forte dies down 
gradually. 

Music stops. Chime back stage tolls twelve. On fifth stroke (this 
business is not to stall, but to increase tension of suspense), 
music plays number 2a (another weird fantasy on principle of 
what is known to performers as "sneaky music.") 

Drop slowly parts in center, performer (La Vellma) steps to 
footlights (drop closes after him. Stage back of him, when he 
makes his entrance through drop, is either in darkness or a 
black backing is used to cover back). 

Vellma delivers a short crisp speech in which he explains the 
marvels of illusionary matters, dealing especially on the weird 
experiments which seem to actually border on the so-called 
borderland of the great beyond. Then explains that he lays no 
claim to Supernatural Powers, but, as this is (and which it is) 
The only act of its kind he trusts that The Audience will keep 
everything secret after leaving the theatre, as he wouldn't want 
his friends to know how he and the Psychic Forces accomplish 
the effect. (This stuff always "gets" an audience of intelligent 
persons as well as "gets" them curious.) 


La Vellma Exits, 1st entrance. 








Music again plays No. 2a (Weird stuff.) 


Curtain parts in center and drapes up disclosing: Stage set in 
"three" or "full." Nothing in view but black velvet cyclorama 
drop. 

Everything is in darkness until La Vellma enters. Then lights on 
stage full up. Stage hands wheel out a wooden platform on 
which rests spirit cabinet in sections. Cabinet is made of iron 
piping with black satin sides and top with frontpiece of black 
plush. This is NOT a trick cabinet as used in illusion work, but 
more resembling a handcuff performer's cabinet. 

Stage hands erect cabinet. At all times audience sees th,at 
there is nothing concealed, and La Vellma shows that there is 
no trickery to back the platform, and strikes drop on all sides 
proving that there is no opening in drop (and there isn't). 

Cabinet is erected on top of platform and a committee of from 
six to ten are requested to step upon the stage, La Vellma 
explaining that the more skeptical they are the better they can 
assist the performer. 

Committee men are placed on all sides of the cabinet. 

A large bell, tambourine and revolver are placed on floor of 
cabinet, after several of the committee selected by members of 
the audience go into cabinet and look it over, examining every 
part of it. 

Curtains are dropped and bell is heard to ring, tambourine is 
heard to play, but at any time one of the committee men 
requests the curtain of cabinet to be opened his request is 
carried out. 

Suddenly hands are seen flitting here and there front of 
cabinet, La Vellma requests hand to remain still, which it does, 
and he selects a member of committee to go to the cabinet and 
take hold of hand (Much fun is created with this as they are 
afraid.) When someone does take hold of the hand it is found 
to be that of a woman and a living hand which moves and 
shakes hands. In order that the entire audience may see this 
bit of business and to further heighten the effect La Vellma 
calls for a spot to be thrown onto the cabinet and hand. 
Committee man lets go of hand and like a flash La Vellma 
throws open the front curtains of cabinet, spotlight still on it 



and shows by aid of the spotlight that the cabinet is empty. 

Cabinet is then wheeled around stage and from one side to 
another to prove that traps are not employed. 

Curtains are again closed and committee men each in turn call 
but which instrument should be heard, the bell or the 
tambourine, and whichever is called is heard. Finally the 
tambourine is heard to rattle together with the bell ringing as if 
possessed, then tambourine and bell is thrown out of cabinet, 
the hands make their appearance again, the revolver is fired 
and thrown from cabinet, and one after another six bowls of 
flaming fire are handed from cabinet to performer, who in turn 
passes them to stage hands who carry them still flaming off 
into wings. 

Cabinet front is again thrown open, spot playing on it all 
through these manifestations, and cabinet is again proven to 
be empty upon examination of committeemen. 

Of course all through these pranks lots of comedy is gotten out 
of the men assisting from the audience. 

Then La Vellma, laughing, asks committee if they now believe 
in spirits or in their own eyes. This is good for some more real 
laughs from audience who are completely mystified as well as 
men on stage are dumbfounded. 

La Vellma explains that for the benefit of those who are still 
thinking of trap doors, etc., he will further convince them that 
there is no such thing. 

Stage hands bring forward a roll of thick carpet which they 
place on stage, rolling cabinet onto same. 

Committee men assist in this to prove that there is no traps in 
the carpet. 

Cabinet is again examined and sides are made so they can be 
thrown over top of cabinet thus proving that there is nothing 
concealed, not even bottled spirits. 

A small trunk is brought on, together with some rope, a canvas 
cover, mail bag and several pairs of handcuffs. 

Stage hands brings forward a slate, thick piece of wood, and 
several large nails, hammer, pair of slates, pack of cards, bell, 



tambourine, horn and thick piece of rope. These are placed on 
small skeleton glass top table. 

Performer then introduces his assistant (Male), who is brought 
on by a chord from orchestra. 


Note: I have worked with assistant as comedian who, in order 
to offset the tension is attired as a clown or boob whose one 
desire is to borrow money from the committee men. Then 
again, I have used assistant straight carrying the mystery 
through except by numerous laughs I get from bits of ad lib 
patter and by play. 


Assistant is handcuffed with any pair or two pains of handcuffs. 
Sometimes I use a pair of handcuffs on the assistant's wrists 
and a pair of thumb cuffs on his thumbs. 

He is then placed in mail bag, locked, and I enjoy having 
someone who has seen the act bring their own locks. The mail 
bag is then put into (with assistant in it) trunk which is just big 
enough to hold him, the trunk is locked and (if time permits, 
sometimes on account of the act being a feature or headliner 
time is extended to 30 minutes). Roped, then canvas cover is 
put around it, then roped again, and knot.s may be sealed. 
Trunk is then placed on platform over which is cabinet and bell, 
nails, hammer, board, tambourine, rope and cards are placed 
on top of the trunk (now this part may sound fishy, but those 
who have seen the act will vouch for this) and no sooner are 
the front curtains of the cabinet closed than hands are seen 
darting here and there from cabinet. The bell is rung, 
tambourine is played, hammering is heard and the piece of 
wood is thrown from cabinet with nail through fit. The hammer 
is thrown out. Someone is then requested by me to call any 
name. This is done and slate is handed out of cabinet with 
name written thereon. A pack of cards are shown and several 
selected by committee and duplicates of these are handed from 
cabinet without a word spoken. Rope is next thrown from 
cabinet and contains several knots. Suddenly curtains on 
cabinet open on their own accord, and committee men are at 
liberty to examine the ropes, etc. Then the curtains are again 
drawn, La Vellma requests orchestra to play, shot is fired from 
interior of cabinet, curtains are thrown aside by La Vellma, and 
assistant, a charming Miss, steps from the cabinet. 





Bows her appreciation of either the voluminous applause or the 
silent, mystified appreciation of the audience. 

Quickly, if time permits, several stage hands rush from wings 
and assist La Vellma and the committee men, if they are able 
to move, to untie and unlock the trunk, and the cover. 

This done, the trunk is found 0. K., the ropes untied and all 
right, the bag still locked, when unlocked the handcuffs and the 
thumb cuffs unlocked and still in the bag. 

Cabinet is quickly taken apart, while members of the audience 
are thanked and bowed off stage and performers bow their 
appreciation of the tumultuous applause which is sure to follow. 

CURTAIN 

Note: This is an actual description of what takes place in the 
act, and we are not depending at all on the power of the 
written word. It is a known fact that most of the stuff written in 
the magic magazines or in books are pipe-dreams, and are not 
a tenth as wonderful as the descriptions read, but in this case 
this description is accurate, and if you doubt it watch for this 
act which will soon be again presented in vaudeville. It will be 
readily seen by magicians that this act is without the shadow of 
a doubt the finest specialty of its sort ever attempted on the 
stage. 
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Star Card Experiment 

Here's an effect sent me by a friend some time ago, not 
knowing who it was am sorry that proper credit cannot be 
given. 


Effect 

A card is selected and replaced in deck which is at once 
shuffled. Holding the cards behind the back and dealing them 
onto the table (face upwards) one at a time. When the person 
who chose the card sees it he is told to think "stop." This he 
does and at the same moment, the performer stops dealing 
and his card is named. 

At the beginning of the trick the performer marks the top card 
near the middle of the bottom edge with his thumb nail. This 
raises a little "bump" on the other side of the card which can 
easily be detected by the performer. 

This card is noted, the pass is made and the card is brought to 
the middle of the deck and forced on someone. The card is 
then returned and the pack is shuffled by anyone. Holding the 
cards face down in the palm of the left hand with the thumb at 
the top and the fingers at the side, each card is taken off the 
deck in a sliding motion which enables the performer to detect 
the bump whether it be on the top or bottom edge of he deck. 
Of course he knows that this is the card chosen and calls out 
the name or stops as described above. 
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The "Noted" Card 


A borrowed deck is shuffled. A number is thought of and the 
pack is counted down to card at number named from top of 
pack. The card is noted and cards are placed face down on 
table. The performer now takes up pack, asks number thought 
of and counts down from top laying cards out, faces down, until 
noted card is reached, handing remainder of pack to spectator, 
and asks party to turn over the numbered card to see if it is the 
card noted. But the card has changed and to the surprise of all 
a spectator is requested to place his hand in the performer's 
pocket and take out the noted card. 

Secretly pocket two or three cards, and while the cards are 
being shuffled, number thought of and card noted, turn back or 
leave room. On entering palm cards and take up cards lying on 
table and palm cards onto top of the pack. At the same time 
inquire about the position of the noted card, which we will 
suppose they say is "15." "I will count off 15 cards from the 
top." I lay out the 15 cards in a row, faces down, and lay two 
others to one side, give pack to someone else to hold; same 
time palming the next (18th card) card. (This being the noted 
card.) Now, when I ask which is the noted card, nine out of ten 
laugh. However I ask party to turn over the 15th card and see 
if it is the selected one. Now when all attention is centered on 
the 15th card, I slip the noted card into my pocket or into 
someone else's. Then after they can't find the card let someone 
take it from your pocket. This trick may be repeated but each 
time you should palm more cards, so as to throw them off. 
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La Vellma Location 

Effect 

Pack is shuffled and card is selected. Card is replaced and pack 
is again shuffled. Pack is "cut" in half. Spectator is asked what 
his card is. He names it. He is told to point to a pile and turn it 
over, card is found at bottom of packet. 

The "How" of It 

Card is selected after shuffling, and replaced in deck, and by 
any pass performer gets card to the top of deck and gives a 
false shuffle. Card is then brought from top of pack to bottom 
in any manner desired. 

Divide pack, placing packet at bottom of which is selected card, 
at your left and spectator's right. 

Ask him to name selected card. 

Ask him to point to a pile. 

If he points to the other pile, draw this one away, remarking, 
"We have no further use for that pile," and ask him to turn over 
that packet. He then finds his card. 

If he points to the other pile, draw this one away, remarking, 
"We have no further use for that pile," and ask him to turn over 
packet. Do this in a manner as if you didn't care which pile he 
selected. 

It is a fact that most right-handed people will naturally reach 
out and point to the packet at their right, but if they don't, 
continue as given above. 

This trick has a good effect if worked properly—practice it with 
cards in hand and you'll like it. 
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Elliot's Production of Cards 


Many of the excellent tricks described in "The Sphinx" are 
many times read thru hurriedly and forgotten. Here's one that 
is a corking good one, no matter when presented. Again I 
borrow the following, which is a card experiment magicians 
who feature cards should try and I'm sure they will be 
delighted with it. 

Pack is passed out and shuffled. Several cards are selected and 
pack handed back. After the card or cards are returned to the 
pack, performer places the top joint of the little finger of his left 
hand directly under a card that is under the replaced card or 
cards. 

Suppose three cards are selected and marked and returned to 
the pack. 

Now, if as described above, the double hand pass is made, the 
bottom card will not be one of the three, yet the three cards 
above the bottom will be the chosen cards. 

Now order the pack to be cut anywhere, and the number of the 
cards in the first packet counted one at a ti,me on top of each 
other, face downward, so that there will be no mistake in their 
number. 

Performer now asks volunteer, "How many cards are there?" 

Volunteer answers and performer says he knew that before 
volunteer started to count the cards (he knew nothing of the 
kind). 

Performer says: "You think not? Well, just to show you that I 
can control your three cards in the pack, just place the top card 
in the middle of the pack, just to show you that there is no 
previous arrangement upon my part." Volunteer does so. 








Performer now asks the names of the three cards and the 
performer, with a tap of his magic wand, commands the three 
cards to come at once to the top of the pack: "One, two, three— 


At the word "Three," volunteer is requested to look at the three 
fop cards and they will be found to be the three previously 
selected cards. 

Don't repeat the experiment, and you will leave a most 
wonderful impression upon the minds of your auditors. 
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A Mind-Reading Wrinkle 

After introducing several stunts in mind-reading, explain to the 
audience that you will pass up the aisles and they are to 
whisper a number of things they wish your assistant on the 
stage to repeat; for example, a name, number, etc. This they 
do and you go up on the stage and pretend to place lady 
assistant in a trance. She, without a word, repeats names, 
numbers, etc. 

Care must be taken when introducing this in an act. 


Here Is How It Is Done 

In performer's pocket is a small pad and small piece of pencil. 
When names or figures are whispered by members of audience 
performer writes them down on pad, tearing off papers as he 
needs them, folding papers in pocket so they can be easily 
palmed. When upon stage performer passes the palmed slips to 
assistant under cover of looking into crystal ball or whichever 
way performer decides, open, s and reads papers--thus reading 
aloud the various items. Under pretence of wiping crystal with 
handkerchief assistant, with a little care can open and read as 
required. This may not "listen" good but the professional will, 
after a moment's thought, see its possibilities. 


Effect 

A card is selected from shuffled deck, replaced and found with 
back reversed. (This is done by turning the bottom card face to 
face with next bottom card, and inserting selected card face 
down in pack after revising pack, then slipping bottom card to 
top and pack is slid back upwards out on table and selected 
card is found face up in pack. This is a good effect, but here is 
La Vellma's favorite method of performing this experiment 
which he has used both in vaudeville and for close work for a 







number of years: 


Pack is handed for shuffling. Cards are fanned and someone 
requested to select a card. This done pack is squared up and 
victim is told to replace card in pack anywhere. The pass is 
made, after performer tells spectator that the cards possess a 
wonderful power which works by finger contact (of course they 
are puzzled and don't know what you are talking about, neither 
do you). You make the pass and bring selected card to top of 
pack again make the pass, turning card from top over during 
pass, face upward, bringing it to center of pack, then shuffle 
cards in any manner you wish, being careful selected turned 
card don't make a premature appearance; slide out cards on 
table and show selected card face upward. 
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Rapid Transit Card Effect 


Several seasons ago a friend who dabbles in magic typed me 
the following effect and sent it to me. I tried it out at several 
clubs and before some of the boys and it went well. Try it once 
and see how you like it: 

Five cards are first placed in the top part of the right trouser 
pocket. (Placed so pocket may be pulled out.) Two more cards 
are placed in the upper left vest pocket. The left coat pocket is 
held slightly open by placing a handkerchief therein. 

Begin by counting off ten cards from the deck, from which the 
cards as explained above has been taken. Next show the right 
pant pocket empty by pulling it out completely without 
disturbing the cards in the top of same. 

Again count the cards, by passing them from the right hand to 
left, the little finger being placed on the top of the fifth card, so 
that when the ten are placed in the left hand the little finger of 
that hand divides the cards in the centre, but unknown to 
audience. Performer turns then his right side to the audience, 
and with the right hand starts to place the lining of the pocket 
back, when he pretends to hear someone say that there is 
something in that hand, which he at once turns over and shows 
empty. 

During this move he has bent the left arm back so the left hand 
comes near the open pocket of the coat, and quickly drops the 
five cards from the top of the pile into the pocket, bringing 
back the arm to its original position. 

He then commands four of the cards to pass up the sleeve to 
the pocket, which pulled out once more and shown still empty. 
He proves there are six cards in his right hand by miscounting 
one. He then causes this card to pass up the sleeve. 









finger being inserted under the second card, as at the 
beginning of the trick. The same moves are again gone 
through, during which these two cards are dropped into the 
coat pocket. 

Instead of finding the cards in his pants pocket he says that 
they have caught in the sleeve, and puts his hand in his sleeve 
and takes them out. (From upper vest pocket.) 

The three remaining cards are apparently placed in the left 
hand, really palmed in the right, and produced from right 
trouser pocket one at a time. 

The method I usually employ is by sleight-of-hand throughout. 
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A Card Problem 


The following effect was discovered in a scrapbook some years 
ago. We tried it out and found it to be just the thing to spring 
on your friends in an off-hand manner. Like several of the other 
tricks in this book, which were taken from our numerous 
scrapbooks, the name of the originator is missing. Bear in mind 
at one and all times it isn't what you do but how you do it. 

A card is selected and shuffled back into deck. Cards are placed 
behind back and the spectator is told to mentally think, "STOP" 
when his card is shown. This he does and the performer finds 
the card he selected. 

At the beginning of the trick the performer marks the top card 
near the center of the bottom edge with his thumb nail. This 
raises a little "bump" on the other side of the card which can 
easily be detected by performer. 

This card is noted, the pass is made and the card is brought to 
the center of the deck and forced on someone. The card is then 
returned and the pack is shuffled by anyone. Holding the cards 
face down in the palm of the left hand with the thumb at the 
top and the fingers at the side, each card is taken off the deck 
in a sliding motion which enables the performer to detect the 
"bump" whether it be on the top or the bottom of the deck. 
When performer arrives at that card, he gives a quick look at 
spectator and says, "Your card, sir!" Marvelous! 
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Card Wrinkle 


Card chosen and shuffled back into deck. Card is brought to the 
top and someone is requested to call a number. Say ten. Ten 
cards are counted off, performer asks name of card, and while 
doing this side slips hot,tom card, which was chosen one, to 
top and lifts same and shows it. This can also be done, but 
have someone say stop, they do and slipping card sideways to 
top ask selector the name of card, and when told lift up and 
show same. 
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Another La Vellma Location 


Follows a clever manner in which a card selected is located by 
any member of the audience by thrusting a knife blade through 
newspaper in which cards are wrapped. There are many ways 
of employing the "bridge," etc., but in the hands of a clever 
performer this method will be found simplest and the most 
sure. 

Cards are shuffled and fanned out. Card is forced, shuffled back 
in pack by anyone. On performer's way back to table on stage 
to get newspaper in which to wrap cards he switches pack 
(forcing deck all of same kind as card forced from regular deck) 
either from under vest or from table (each performer has his 
own methods) and taking the forcing deck wraps it in paper 
and passing knife to someone requests voluntary assistant to 
thrust knife anywhere in deck. This is done and deck torn open 
by assistant to card selected. This may sound too simple, but 
try it. Never pass snap judgment on anything you haven't 
performed before an audience; they are the best judges. 
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Mystic "Pip" Divination 

There are many "pip" divination tricks, but here is one that has 
been used for some time in La Vellma's manipulating specialty 
as an opener, and which has always, slangly speaking, "opened 
their eyes." La Vellma uses this trick for close work, and it 
never fails to create an impression on both the magician or 
layman. 


Preparation 

Ten cards are arranged.... from top of pack down thus: 10, 9, 
8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, Ace, of any unit. (Remember, these are 
placed on top of deck.) 


Presentation 

Pack shuffled by performer (dove-tail shuffle recommended), 
but do not interfere with the prearrangement. On top of 
prearranged cards shuffle three indifferent cards. 

Pack is "cut" in half. Choice is allowed of either packet. Really 
forcing the unprepared pile. 

Any number of cards between one and ten are taken, unknown 
to performer, from unprepared pile and placed on top of other 
packet. Both portions of pack now placed together with 
prepared portion on top. 

Cards are dealt out in star or circular form onto table, 
performer keeps counting to himself until he comes to the 14th 
(fourteenth or key card), which he keeps track of. Tells 
someone to tell him when to stop dealing cards. 


Spectator tells number of cards moved and performer takes 







key card (14th) and shows it. On this card is the number of 
pips corresponding with t,he number of cards moved by 
spectator. 

This is a mystifying experiment and never fails to register. 
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Concentration 


This trick is little known, and to get proper effect, which, like 
most of the other card stuff in this book, must be studied and 
worked on "those who believe they know" to obtain the 
excellent effect that is the performer's reward. 


Effect 

A card at a time is taken from top of shuffled deck and passed 
before the eyes of spectator and he is told to memorize the 
card. He is also told that after his card (one memorized) to tell 
performer to stop dealing whenever he wants him to, This is 
done. Cards are returned to deck. Cards are shuffled by 
performer by an appropriate shuffle. Four cards at a time are 
drawn from pack, held behind performer's back and shown; 
spectator is told to tell performer when he sees his card in 
those drawn. When this is done the performer tells the 
assistant his card. 


How It's Done 

One card at a time is shown to the spectator as described in 
effect. 

Cards are replaced on top of deck when told to stop dealing by 
spectator. 

Cards are placed behind back and four cards are brought 
forward. Three cards are taken from the bottom of deck and 
one from top. Performer keeping track of card taken from top. 

When spectator says his card is among them, performer, with a 
great display of concentration(?) names the chosen card. 
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The Mysterious Poker Chip 

An Original Combination By H. C. Kleemann 

Effect 

(This trick is an excellent one for club work) 

A stack of twelve poker-chips, numbered consecutively from 
one to twelve, are given for inspection, and a spectator pours 
same into a velvet collection bag. Two slates washed clean on 
all sides are tied together, then handed to another spectator to 
hold. 

A third member of the audience selects one of the poker chips 
at random from collection bag and is given a small piece of 
tissue to conceal it in after he has noted number selected. It is 
then wrapped in a handkerchief, spectator allowed to hold 
same; handkerchief suddenly yanked away, package containing 
poker chip has disappeared, and other slates being opened, 
number of chip selected appears chalked on the inside of slate. 

Mr. Kleemann has found this trick very effective and it has 
caused much favorable comment. 

Properties: (If you haven't already guessed the answer). One 
Velvet Changing Bag, compartment loaded with 12 chips, 
numbered on one side witch figure "5." 12 chips, numbered on 
one side, consecutively, from 1 to 12. One Pair Spirit Slates, 
flap covering chalked figure "5." 

One Poker Chip wrapped in tissue, and sewn in double 
handkerchief. 

My slates are tied as I commence, and the 12 chips (1 to 12) 
just cover the uppermost slate. Audience turn over a few chips 
to see that there are no duplicate numbers, then pour them 
into the bag (loaded with "fives," but hidden from view in the 
compartment). 








Chips are switched and bag laid on edge of table where all can 
see it, now take slates, wash and retie them and give to 
spectator to hold. 

Chip is now selected from bag; of course it's the "5," and I 
offer a square tissue to wrap it in, so that I can't "see" the 
number selected. I further offer to cover it with a handkerchief, 
"palm" off the real bundle and let them hold the fake in the 
handkerchief. 

The rest needs no explaining. 
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Half Dollar Telepathy 

For close work, especially when the stage crew or some of the 
other acts on the bill ask you to do a few stunts, I have found 
this trick, which I raked up among a lot of other typed stuff, to 
go over good and leave 'em thinking. 

Performer borrows half dollar, which he lays on the table. He 
gives a pack of cards to one of spectators to shuffle. After cards 
have been shuffled, spectator is asked to take about half the 
pack and to deal these cards into four piles, one card at a time. 
When the cards have been all dealt he is asked to turn the piles 
face up. The four cards now visible at the bottom of the piles 
would be found to correspond with date on half dollar which 
has been lying on the table. Say for instance the date is 1912. 
The card on the bottom of the first pile is an ace, the second a 
nine, the third an ace and the fourth a deuce. 


Explanation 

You borrow a half dollar, and when placing it upon the table 
exchange it for one of your own the date of which you know, 
say 1912. I make this exchange by having my half dollar 
palmed in my left hand and taking the borrowed half on the 
tips of the fingers of my right hand. I make a throwing motion 
at my left hand, palming the borrowed half in my right hand 
and showing the other in the left hand. I then drop this on the 
table. 


Preparation 

On top of pack you have the four cards which represent the 
date on your half dollar (in the correct order, of course), and 
when you hand the pack out to be shuffled palm some of the 
top cards, being sure you get four; a few more won't make any 
difference. After the pack has been shuffled and returned to 








you replace the palmed cards and place the pack on the table. 
Then ask the person assisting you to cut the pack in about half 
and to deal the top half in four piles one card at a time from 
left to right. This 'will place one of the four top cards on the 
bottom of each pile, and when the cards are turned over you 
say: "Ace, nine, ace, deuce, 1912; kindly look at the date on 
the half dollar." Use a half dollar with no ciphers on the date. 
Try it on your friends. 
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The Reversed Card 


Card manipulators have at sometime or other tried the effect 
where a selected card is returned to pack and found turned 
over (face upward in pack with other cards discovered backs 
upward), at finale of trick. The old method is done by turning 
the bottom card of deck face to face with next bottom card and 
inserting selected card face downward in pack after reversing 
pack then slipping bottom card to top of pack and pack is slid 
out on table sideways backs upward and selected card makes 
its appearance face upward. 

This is a good effect, but as we all have our own methods of 
working various effects here is the modus operandi I have used 
in both vaudeville and for close work, for a number of years, 
and always got away with it. 

Pack is handed for shuffling. Cards are fanned and someone 
selects a card. This done pack is squared up and victim is told 
to replace card anywhere in pack. The pass is made, after 
performer tells audience that the cards possess a wonderful 
unexplainable power which works by finger contact (of course 
they are puzzled and don't know what you are talking about, 
but neither do you). You make the pass, bringing selected card 
to top of pack. Give a false shuffle and slip the top card to 
middle of pack, turning it over so as to have selected card face 
to face with card in center of deck. Then give pack another 
shuffle, taking care selected card doesn't make a premature 
appearance. Slide pack out sideways on table and show 
selected card face upward among other cards which are face 
downward. Try this over and you will make this stunt one of 
your favorites, and use it for "clean" work whenever the 
opportunity presents itself. 
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Another Slate Test 

Preparation 

Have on table two 5x7 slates, one piece of slate pencil an inch 
long, in your mouth real small pencil one inch long, sponge, dry 
rag, rubber band, sheet of paper about 3x7, and an envelope 
with a slit cut on face also lie on table. 


Working 

Take paper, tear off one end illustrating to sitter to tear it up 
into slips like that, crumple your end piece up and throw it 
away. He tears it up into four or five slips. Tell him to take up a 
piece or slip, if it's ragged on both sides, and tell him to write a 
cousin's name (living), then fold it up and put it on table. When 
he picks up the piece that is straight on three sides tell him to 
write the name of some departed friend, the rest living names, 
aunt, father, etc. 

Pick up envelope, push one in envelope at a time, when you 
come to straight edge one push it through slit in envelope, seal 
envelope, hold to light so he can see them in envelope. Pull the 
slip out of slit, put in pocket while getting a match, burn 
envelope, dropping it in a glass bowl on table. 

While he is doing this, get paper out of pocket and read name 
under table or behind a book if other sitters are in room. By 
this time he has cleaned slates. Have him lay them in center of 
table. 

Now you sit back in your chair in perfect silence for a few 
minutes, your hands clasped in back of your head, eyes closed 
(have slate pencil in hand). You suddenly spring forward 
saying, "Here is someone now who wants to speak." Take top 
slate and scribble real fast Anna or John on it. Show it to sitter. 
Ask him if he recognizes the name. It is written so poorly he 
may make out of it the name of some dead friend he knows. If 







not, all right. Impress upon him you are just getting 
impressions from your guide, "George Cool." That it is 
"automatic writing," rub name off with dry cloth (let him see 
you do it). 

Give him the other slate. Tell him your "spirit guide" wants him 
to write on slate some question, holding it so you can't see it. 
Now take your small pencil out of your mouth in right hand. 
Have him give you his thick pencil and put this in left hand that 
is holding slate. 

Tip slate up so he can't see what you are writing (with the 
pencil). Now write a nice message on slate, signing the name 
of dead friend which you know but do it in the following 
manner. Write four or five words, at same time saying aloud 
"don't throw your money away. Save it." You ask if that has 
anything to do with his question. He will say no. Pick up rag 
and pretend to rub it out (really rubbing below what you did 
write). Write five or six more words, saying, "You will be very 
happy where you are going." Ask if this is what he wanted to 
know. Pretend to rub it out. He thinks you are writing what you 
are saying. With the small noiseless pencil you can write while 
talking even. Now say your spirit guide gives you a name. Sign 
your real name (dead name) call out some name. Ask if he 
knows any dead in spirit world by that name. If he says no, 
pretend to rub it out and tell him to think hard and he will 
recall the person. Argue that you are right. You can see him 
standing right beside him. He will laugh. Watch his eyes, have 
cloth in right hand at the best moment to turn slate over, 
message side down on table. You can turn your slate over while 
he is rubbing his out. 

Write on top of your slate with big pencil quickly, "Yes, it will 
come true to your entire satisfaction." Shove it a little closer 
and he can read it. Ask him if that answers his question, then 
always keeping slate on table, rub it out so he can see you 
actually doing it. Put his slate on top of yours on table. Wait a 
few minutes in silence, put pencil between slates, rubber 
around, noise of writing, let him pull apart and he finds his 
message from departed friend. 

Now if you want to have another message slate in box under 
table, while he is reading first message, write a name on top of 
remaining slate on table. Pick up cloth and rub name out at 
same time. Slide off table while still rubbing with right hand, 
gradually, drop below table top. Exchange slates quickly, 
bringing No. 3 up still rubbing it. Lay on table. Lean back in 
chair and he will eventually discover he has another message. 
This drop under table while rubbing is Keller's original method. 
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Clever Billet Reading 

Effect 

Slips of paper passed out. Questions are written and collected 
in hat. They are poured out on table. Medium picks up one at a 
time, just holding in hand, hardly glancing at it, and gives 
readings from what they wrote. 


Secret 

You open and read each one in a novel way. While telling one 
you have already read in hat, gesticulating with hand that holds 
slip, fishing, guessing, pumping and calling to your aid any 
information you may have obtained in a City Directory 
beforehand. Compare a few together and you can get names of 
departed in any family which you have spotted before day of 
Seance, also given names, etc. 

Now about your slips. Cut them about 4 inches long, 2 inches 
wide, and sitters will naturally fold them just two or three 
times. Any that don't look good don't pick up, just throw them 
aside. Open and read one in hat while coming to table. After a 
speech pick one up. Start giving the one you know. Open one- 
third at a time keeping them folded two-thirds at all times, and 
read while gesticulating with hand. Fold in original way while 
figuring it and gesticulating. Pick up another and read the one 
you just threw down. This may seem a bit complicated but fold 
one and try it and you will readily grasp the idea. 

This stunt takes practice. They don't think anything of your 
fingering them and gesticulating with it in your hand—most 
sitters believe this has a lot to do with invoking "spirit aid." 

When giving any spiritualistic performances don't tell audience 
you are endowed with supernatural talent, but explain you are 
going to give an impersonation of some medium who lived 
many years ago. 
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Novel Billet Reading 

Follows a method of obtaining and reading billets which can be 
used for either private or public seances. A little thought will 
suggest, perhaps, many improvements and the performer, with 
a little care and thought, eau work up an entertainment 
running from twenty minutes to an hour. 


Effect 

Written questions divined and answered, without physical sight, 
contact or even approach to them while medium is absolutely 
physically isolated. 


"The How" 

There are two ways of doing this act. First you must have an 
electrical mindreading outfit (which may be used for audience 
work and stage, i.e., with apparatus one can do straight 
mindreading with medium seated on stage and performer in 
audience or used on stage so assistant behind scenes can 
transmit messages to medium. If interested in this outfit drop 
the compiler of this book a letter and he will furnish you with 
address of an electrical expert who makes a specialty of rigging 
up electrical magical apparatus of every description.) The other 
method is with the assistance of a wide-awake assistant. 

In first method with electrical mind-reading apparatus the coils 
are planted and carpets wired on stage and down aisle carpets, 
the assistant or medium gets the messages from audiences 
themselves unless a telegraphic system is used but the second 
method which is given in length is the most desirable for close 
or home seance if proper precautions are taken. 

Second Method—Flave a big pedestal standing near doorway to 
opposite room. Flave a large hook, or say, a bible, on table. 








Sitters bring their questions already written on small slips or 
write them there. Have a sitter collect all slips in an envelope 
(all in one envelope). Have sitter place envelope in bible on 
table, with end of envelope protruding a half inch. I have a 
wide bowl on table which I show and pour alcohol in it with a 
little salt, and light same, flames burning 1 foot high. 
Immediately take bible and put on shelf (or pedestal) of built in 
book case (turning bible end for end, with dummy envelope 
protruding on end next to guests). Fire takes all attention from 
this natural move. I ask lady to take envelope from bible and 
holding it to light she sees billets. Medium is out of room all 
this time, lady tears open envelope and burns them in fire one 
at a time, then envelope. 

Never glance at bible when you place it on shelf, just do it as a 
matter of fact. While all this has been going on your assistant 
has entered the rear room, unseen by spectators, behind edge 
of bookcase or table and extracted envelope with real billets on 
his side of bible, takes them back to his room with sitters, while 
the supposed questions are still burning, she starts in and 
answers them, for just a few sitters. Or, your assistant gets 
billets, you read and memorize them, after getting them, 
before you come in to room among sitters, thus disposing of 
wireless outfit. 

I also work exchange of billets in "changing bag and basket," 
also a double envelope bag. Experimenting will show you which 
"gag" proves most successful. 

Pointers—Use a changing bag, basket or book, and turn them 
out on table. Burn incense all around them in Jap bric-a-brac. 
Read them in meantime, put them back in bag and dump 
originals then in a bowl with water. A pinch of potassium in 
bowl makes a little fire on water. Medium read's them in 
meantime then have sitters pick their slips out of bowl. 
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The Obedient Card 

Effect 


A card is freely selected by one person while the second cuts 
the pack into three or more heaps on the table. The drawer of 
the card now replaces it on either of the packets on the table, 
and hands the performer that particular heap. Performer now 
asks would you like your card to appear on the top, in the 
middle, or at the bottom of the pack? And receiving the answer 
proceeds to pick up the packets from table one at a time. And 
suiting the action to the word and placing each in turn above 
and below the portion held in the left hand, says, "Shall I place 
these cards on top or at bottom of the pack?" Whatever be the 
answer he does as required and so on with the remaining 
packets. In conclusion the card is found, placed as desired. 


Secret 

The suiting of the action to the word accounts for the mystery. 
When the cards held in the right hand are brought over those 
in the left hand, the chosen card is secretly pushed to the 
bottom of the packet in the right hand and when the packet is 
next placed under the cards in the left hand the chosen card is 
in any case retained at the bottom of the pack so far 
completed. If the packet in the right hand is to be placed on 
the top of that in the left hand the chosen card is drawn to the 
bottom of the original packet, and so on. And otherwise as may 
be required with the remaining packets on the table. 
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Sealed Envelope Mystery 

An Effect to Introduce in Middle of a Performance 

Have an assistant "planted" in the audience. Pass slips of paper 
out for some test, also four other slips with four envelopes, 
these four sitters write a question to some departed friend, seal 
in envelopes and put in hat while I am collecting other slips not 
sealed. Assistant gets one of these envelopes and when 
performer comes to him he drops his envelope in hat with the 
other three. Performer asks him if he signed his name. He says 
NO! Performer takes one of the others out of hat (audience 
think it is his that he just put in) tells him to tear it open and 
sign his name, handing him a new envelope. 

Performer goes right on collecting other slips, in meantime he 
reads question and writes it on envelope he tore open and 
seals it up in a new envelope. Performer comes back to 
assistant who puts it in hat on top. Keep track of this one. 
Assistant hands me torn envelope which is put on top of blank 
ones in performer's hand, and in going back to table turns it 
over and reads question. Pour envelopes and slips out on table, 
keeping track of question envelope. After a few of slips are 
read pick up envelope you know contents of, hold it high in air, 
saying, "I see a bright light over that lady's head (Performer 
knows order in which envelopes were placed in hat so he knows 
to whom envelope belongs.) 

Performer walks slowly to party in audience whose envelope he 
holds, holding envelope over their head for a moment, then 
hands it to party. Then slowly reads message aloud, giving 
subject some sort of an answer, and leave her keep envelope, 
which she, nine times out of ten, tears open to show her 
friends around her. 

This stunt is so bewildering that they think nothing of my not 
reading the other three envelopes. I frequently perform this 
effect and then go right on reading the slips on table or 
something else. This is one of my special effects that creates a 
reputation for performer and for wise guys in audience who 
know wax pad, etc. They have not explanation to offer and it 








looks like Simon Pure Phenomena, but as I said, just work it in 
with other effects. 

For parlor put four envelopes on table and ask which one you 
should read, forcing the known one by any of the well-known 
methods, or have assistant say third one. 
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Card Mystery 

Card freely selected and returned to deck, and after cards are 
thoroughly shuffled, the selected card is found in the 
performer's pocket. 

Have card selected. Hold pack by edges, near lower end, 
between thumb and fingers of left hand. The right now 
removes about half the cards, which it holds in similar manner 
as left, excepting that the backs of the cards, face the palm of 
the right. Gent now places the selected card on portion in left 
hand. Now execute the dove-tail shuffle. You may repeat the 
shuffle several times. You can easily see that you get two or 
three cards over the selected card; but the spectators cannot 
see as faces of cards are held toward them. 

You can now show that the selected card is not at top or 
bottom of pack as it is now shuffled (?) into pack. 

Now place deck behind you stating that you will now pick out 
the selected card. In doing so, palm the selected card, and 
bring forth in same hand another card, saying, "Here's your 
card." On being told that the card is not the selected one, act 
as if "stuck," and try to make excuses. After a reasonable 
length of time say, "Pardon me... how neglectful. Here is your 
card which I had in my pocket all the time." Draw card out and 
hand it to party who selected it. 
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The La Velma Spirit Message 

Effect 

A member of the audience is requested to write a message 
requiring an answer on their own paper. This can be sealed in 
an envelope of their own, placed in their pocket for safe 
keeping. Performer then gives a short discourse on Spiritualism 
and hands someone a sealed envelope containing a blank sheet 
of paper. Victim is now requested to tear open the first 
envelope and to read aloud the message he wrote, then other 
voluntary assistant is requested to tear open other envelope, 
withdraw paper from same, hold it over the heat of a lamp and 
spirit writing appears on the sheet of paper answering the 
original question written. 


Modus Operand! 

Victim is requested to take from his pocket a blank piece of 
paper. He is handed either a carbon tray (tray with carbon 
under top, which is of paper, beneath which is several layers of 
paper upon which impressions of writing is made) or several 
envelopes may be lying on table and envelopes are handed to 
victim to lay paper on. 

Bottom envelope contains a piece of blank paper and carbon 
sheet, this one is slipped to top of pile, thus enabling the 
performer to get impression of writing. Impression is slipped by 
any suitable manner to assistant who quickly reads it and 
writes an answer in invisible ink on a blank sheet of paper and 
sealing same in blank envelope which in some way is laid on 
top of pile of envelopes which performer places on table. 

Performer tells victim to place paper he has written on in 
envelope, seal, mark and place it in his pocket. This is done in 
order to "stall" to give assistant time to get impression and 
write "spirit" note and answer same writing with invisible ink. 







Performer then hands the member of audience assisting him 
the (prepared) envelope containing piece of paper and already 
sealed (or assistant could write on pad (top piece) and leave it 
on table, performer tearing sheet off it and showing it, place it 
in an envelope. 

Anyway--the envelope is handed to another member of the 
audience for safekeeping. Man is asked to read question he 
wrote and has sealed in his pocket, which he does. 

Then other member of audience is requested to tear open 
envelope and performer holding match near same (to bring 
out invisible ink writing) and behold !— chord in B flat ! — 
the spirits from the great beyond have written the answer. 
Work this effect with care and you will agree it's some good 
stunt though very simple. 
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Card in Paper Location 

Two cards are selected and placed in pack and the whole 
wrapped in a piece of newspaper. A knife is taken and inserted 
between the cards and when the paper is torn away, the two 
selected cards are found one each side of the knife. 

On top and bottom of the pack are say, six nine of diamonds on 
the bottom, and six aces of hearts on the top. The remaining 
cards are alternately ace of hearts and nine of diamonds. 

Cards are forced from top and bottom of pack and replaced and 
the whole wrapped in paper, all the performer has to do is to 
stick knife somewhere in the center of the pack, and the cards, 
one on each side of knife, are the selected ones. 

Although this is not the paper and card location used by La 
Vellma in his manipulative act, it is an effect that could be used 
in a card manipulator's club or vaudeville specialty to good 
advantage. 
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Slate Test with Sitter's Own 

Tied Slates 


Sitter brings slates, cleans and ties them and lays them on top 
of small stand. He writes the name of party he wants to hear 
from on back of card or slate handed him. He holds it up so 
medium cannot see it. Back of card to medium, writing facing 
sitter. 

Medium holds sitter's hand in proper position. Assistant back of 
him (in other room) with opera glasses reads name on card or 
slate, tell him to put card in his pocket (if slate in an envelope 
provided for the purpose) and put hands on his slates. 

You leave room on pretense of getting a glass of water, in 
reality to get name from assistant. Come back and sit five 
minutes in silence. (Slates are tied on table. Tell victim to think 
of some question that would do him good. He puts slates under 
table. He takes one end and you take the other, now keep 
saying impressions you get oeor his question. (You may hit it) 
and write quick with your small noiseless pencil a message on 
top slate only holding slate with one hand lengthwise. Sign the 
name. Keep talking to him most of the time. Now you pull slate 
from under table, saying I don't think we will get anything, we 
forgot to put a pencil in (or if he was thoughtful and put one in 
say it needs a smaller one), but turn the slates over before you 
bring them up from under table (keep writing down). Slip string 
off and show them still blank by original moves, put smaller 
pencil in, getting writing inside this time. Put string on. Let him 
put them under table. Clasp one hand with his on top of table 
and one under holding slate, scratch under slate with hand that 
holds it. After five minutes wait again. 

Under these conditions a short message doesn't decrease the 
effect. They are satisfied with any kind of a message. Now let 
him pull slates out and untie them and he finds a message 
from party he wished, on his own tied slates. This test at most 
times proves convincing. 







Pointers 


You can dispense with placing slates under table the second 
time if you want to, just lay them on top and let him hold them 
or you can use this method to get writing on two slates that are 
not tied. He will swear the slates never left his hands or sight in 
telling it to some one else. 

Old timers used to have questions written on cards, put in 
envelope, and they wore a black skull cap with small sponge 
soaked in alcohol under cap. They put envelope to head (on 
cap) which made it transparent. This is an old stunt well known 
among performers. 

Eva Fay did Dark Seance while clapping her hands all the time, 
tied to chair. She had use of one hand by slapping her cheek 
which gave same effect as hands. This piece of business often 
employed by the original Eva Fay but little known as it has 
been closely guarded by mediums. 
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The Magi's Book Trick 

One of the most valued books in my magic library is "The 
Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism" written by the well-known 
writer of things mediumistic, Hereward Carrington. One trick 
especially struck my fancy and after using it for some time with 
unusual success sent copies to a number of my professional 
friends who are using it for club work or entertaining at home. I 
know magical entertainers who have paid fabulous sums for 
secrets that do not start to compare with this effect. Follow the 
effect and modus operandi as given in detail in Mr. Carrington's 
excellent work. 


Effect 

The performer passes an ordinary book for inspection in this 
case let us use a dictionary. This is examined and while the 
examination goes on the performer shows a slate, washes it 
well, places it on an easel on stage and covers it with a silk 
foulard. He calls attention to the fact that he does this before 
he commences the experiment. 

Ten slips of paper are now handed to ten members of the 
audience, with the request that they write on these slips any 
number from one to 500. This being done the slips are folded 
by the audience and collected by the performer or his assistant 
in a glass goblet which is placed on a table well down near the 
footlights so it can be seen and watched by all. 

Ten more slips are now handed out with the request that any 
number from one to fifty be placed on them by the audience. 
While these slips are being folded the performer borrows a 
gentleman's hat, and upon the slips being handed to him, he 
immediately drops the ten into the hat and shakes them up 
well. Then one of the audience is requested to assist the 
performer and after they get up on the stage they are allowed 
to put their hand into the hat and select any one of the pieces 
of paper, retaining it without opening same. 








The other nine slips are thrown away. The performer now takes 
the ten slips from the goblet, and drops them into the hat, 
shaking them up well also, and has any one of them chosen by 
the voluntary assistant. The remaining nine are thrown away 
and the hat returned to the owner. 

The performer now turns to the gentleman holding the first slip 
(on which was written a number between one and 500) and 
asks him to open his slip and read aloud the number upon it. 
This he does, and it proves to be (say 387). 

Performer then asks man holding book to turn to page 387. He 
does so. Performer then asks second gentleman to open his slip 
(one containing number from one to fifty), and tell audience 
what it is. He says it is (say) 17. The performer then turns to 
the man holding dictionary and tells him to count down the 
page (387) and note the seventeenth word, but to note it 
mentally and not tell what it is, then shut up book. Then some 
business and cover is pulled from slate and the word "octopus" 
(in this instance) is found and performer asks man what the 
word was, he says the 17th word on the 287th page was that 
same word. This is a most perplexing and mystifying trick when 
worked carefully. 


Modus Operandi 

Performer opens book or dictionary to any page and notes word 
and page he is to work from. In this case it is the word 
"octopus," this being the 17th word on the 387th page. He now 
writes that word on a flap slate, (I use a pair of mechanical 
slates that are the acme of perfection), covers it with false top 
and is ready as far as slate is concerned. The performer has 
also prepared, before the performance, two duplicate sets of 
papers, one lot of ten all containing the figure 17; and a second 
lot of ten on every one which is written the figure 387. These 
papers are folded up, secured together by a rubber band, and 
each placed in a convenient pocket. 

The first lot of blank papers are now handed around and when 
the sitters have finished writing out these figures they are 
folded, collected and handed to the performer who in the act of 
transferring them to the glass exchanges them for the duplicate 
pack often papers; in the act of transferring it from the right 
hand to the left, it is palmed in the right hand, and the 
previously concealed package in left hand brought into view. 
Before doing the trick the performer to ensure the other 



package looking the same as the folded prepared ones he has 
folded them to suit himself and others will most times fold back 
billets as they found them. After any sort of stage business the 
slate is uncovered, writing discovered and trick brought to a 
brilliant finale. 
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The Medium's Slate Mystery 

Contributed by Robert H. Gysel 

Take some ordinary library paste and thin very much with 
water. With a brush cover one side of a slate with the solution. 
While the paste is wet, write your message with an ordinary 
slate pencil and let dry. The paste will fix it to the slate. When 
exhibiting slates, wash them with a sponge dipped in alcohol, 
and it can be freely shown while wet in the ordinary dim light, 
the alcohol darkening the writing and rendering it invisible. The 
slates then can be lightly dried with a towel, and placed 
together, writing inside, and when opened the message will 
appear in real slate writing. Were you to wash the slates with 
water, the message would at once rub off. Incense should be 
burned to take away the odor of the alcohol, but not necessary. 

(This method has been closely guarded by mediums for years, 
but owing to a raid made by the police this came to light.) 
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A Novelty Interlude By D. J. LUSTIG 

(La Vellma) 

A Vaudeville Magic Act for Two Males 

(Running from Twelve to Fifteen Minutes in One) 

Most of my time when not appearing in vaudeville has been for 
many years and is still, spent writing and staging sketches, 
playlets and novelty acts as well as conducting special 
theatrical and photoplay departments on various newspapers. I 
have received numerous orders to write two people magical 
specialties. This sort of turn seems to be in demand, therefore I 
thought the following "two act" (in stage parlance meaning an 
act for two people) would appeal to both professional and 
amateur performers. 


D.J. "La Vellma." 


This act was originally written by me for vaudeville some years 
ago when friend Bill Doidge, the popular magician and 
cartoonist and myself were going to "double up." Uncle Sam 
had Doidge lined up for his new army and thought that Bill 
would look better in a uniform than in a dress suit so Bill 
enlisted in the Marine Corps and up to the publication of this 
book is still entertaining the boys now working for their Uncle 
Samuel. 


The Act 

Music. Lights. House Drop (interior) set in "one." Double 
Enters, R. L. E. Short, crisp introductory speech goes into card 
from pocket trick. 

Several members of audience call for several cards which are 
produced from pocket by Doidge. 








La Vellma in audience calls for the "joker. 


Doidge stalls, explaining joker is not one of the cards in the 
pack. Requests some one else to call card, ignores fellow in 
audience who seems bent on trouble. Man in audience calls 
again for the "joker." Doidge tells him that the only joker 
present is himself. 

Fellow in audience and Doidge "ad Lib" short dialogue, 
something like following: 

Doidge—See here, you haven't any right to disturb my 
performance. 

La Vellma—What are you trying to do, show me a wild time? 
Doidge—Do you understand English? 

La Vellma—Do you speak it? 

Doidge—Are you a magician? 

LaVellma—Are you? 

Doidge—(Proudly) Of course I am! 

LaVellma—Then I'm not. 

Doidge—What is your business? 

LaVellma—None of yours. 

Doidge—Say, I have an idea. 

La Vellma—(Interrupts) Save it. It's going to be a tough 
season. 

Doidge—Listen here, I've been thinking 
LaVellma—Impossible. 

Doidge—You're so smart, come on up here and let's see what 
you can do. 



La Vellma goes up on stage. 


Doidge takes his hat, places it on table or on floor. 

La Vellma takes candle standing in candlestick, lights it, put 
match out in comedy manner; wraps candle in paper and 
stands it in holder. Takes silk handkerchief from table or 
produces it from flame of candle before wrapping same; 
vanishes it; breaks open paper with candle from his pocket and 
places it in candleholder as it was at the beginning. 

La Vellma produces a billiard ball. He goes through a 
production of a number which he lays on stand which is on 
table. Others he lays in basket to receive same. Turns away to 
wipe hands; Doidge winks at audience, and proceeds to devour 
from four to six of the balls taken from the stand. On the last 
ball La Vellma turns around and catches him in the act and 
Doidge chokes on the last ball. Doidge in pantomime explains 
he has an awful pain. La Vellma goes over to him, taps his 
head, a ball appears, which he, La Vellma, takes from the 
other's mouth. This is continued until the number presumably 
swallowed are produced. Then La Vellma picks up four of them 
and disappears them one at a time, when the last ball 
vanishes, it is found on side of La Vellma's coat. La Vellma 
takes it and holds it in right hand, left hand picks up a fan lying 
on table, fans ball in hand when the ball is seen to flutter to the 
stage in confetti. 

La Vellma then proceeds to do the paper tearing trick in which 
he afterwards repeats and tells Doidge he'll show him just how 
to do it and by the way, he'll also show the audience the trick 
so they may also do it when they go home. Needless to state at 
the finish of the trick the audience are as much, if not more in 
the dark than before. Sour Chord from orchestra. 

La Vellma grabs hat and starts off, frightened, looks at hat and 
sees it is not his. Produces several articles from the hat which 
he throws to Doidge, who creates a rag picture on the 
background screen. 

La Vellma produces an egg from the atmosphere. Lays it on 
table. Doidge winks at audience, takes egg, places it in his 
trousers pocket. La Vellma looks for egg, sees it gone. Picks up 
hat. Tells Doidge to hold it. La Vellma produces a handkerchief, 
tells Doidge to hold it in his hand, and to give him his hat back. 
Tells Doidge to blow on it. Doidge is about to put it to his nose 
when La Vellma snatches it away, hands Doidge the hat back to 



hold. La Vellma takes hat from Doidge, wipes it about brim. 
Playfully taps Doidge with hat. Finally hits him where egg is. 
Egg is (?) broke. Comedy business for Doidge. 

La Vellma hands Doidge the derby, and explains to the 
audience that there, is a lot of hen fruit floating around. 

Catches another egg. Takes hat from Doidge and proceeds to 
hand Doidge eggs, eggs and more eggs. Doidge gets his arms 
and hands full, dropping some here and there, etc. Finally 
Doidge lays eggs down on table. (If possible and time, have 
young boy on stage to assist in this egg trick and La Vellma 
produces the eggs and hands them to Doidge who in turn 
hands them to the boy, who gets his hands and arms full and 
drops several. 

Follows a smart exhibition of La Vellma's original arrangement 
of the Miser's Dream. 

La Vellma shows an alarm clock, rings it to prove it, he calls it 
"everybody's best friend and enemy." Places a large Foulard 
over the clock and lifts it onto small stand standing on table in 
full view of all. Clock is heard to ring while hung on stand. La 
Vellma pulls cover from stand and the clock has vanished in full 
view. As an additional effect, Doidge can either catch it on tray 
or after La Vellma vanishes it, Doidge turns around and the 
clock is seen hung to his back. 

La Vellma makes his exit off stage, through audience. 

CURTAIN 
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Comedy Magic "Two" Act 

Curtain rises; act in "two." Clown discovered seated in chair 
down left; asleep, has toy balloon in mouth, flowers appear in 
buttonhole; balloon bursts, clown jumps up and fires a cap 
pistol, waves the white flag of truce. Clown picks up chair and 
off L. 

Performer enters from right upper wing, shows hands empty 
before background screen. Produces at finger tips a large 
square of tissue paper. Tears centre from it. Manipulates it and 
it is shown restored. Piece is again taken and torn in strips, 
piece touched to flame of candle and while burning performer 
squeezes it between fingertips, with other hand takes up 
Japanese fan and fans piece, confetti same color of paper falls 
onto tray. Some of confetti is taken up and manipulated at the 
extreme finger tips and sheet of tissue is once more fully 
restored. Piece may be kept from second restored piece and at 
finish piece shown to fit.) Performer off, R. E. 

Clown enters from left, picks up performer's wand, waves it 
over glass with cards on table; several cards rise. Performer 
enters from R. Clown exist L. E. 

Performer goes through billiard ball manipulations and clown 
enters from R. E., stands by wing watching performer. Clown, 
when white balls are produced throws up some confetti, turns 
up collar and rings sleigh bells, after performer says 
"snowballs." Performer places a number of balls produced on 
stand. Turns to side table and picks up silk on which he wipes 
hands. Clown sneaks over and eats four balls. Performer turns 
back and sees them gone, produces four more. Makes a turn 
and clown eats one but chokes when caught. Business of 
terrible pain. Performer produces five balls from Clown's 
mouth. 

Performer vanishes four balls. Clown stands at left wing ready 
to catch them as they are (?) thrown to him. Performer 
vanishes last ball in air. Clown exist L., after bowing for 








performer if applauded. 


Performer places three coins which he produces in plate on 
table near right wing. He explains he will pass the coins to plate 
on other table on opposite side. He goes to pick them up but 
changes his mind as he tells that the hardest parer is yet to 
come, namely, that of passing them audibly yet invisibly back 
to the first plate. One coin is heard to fall, second also, third 
there is a pause. Performer remarks, "That's a Canadian one 
and hard to pass." It is then heard to fall in plate. Performer 
picks up plate and shows coins. Another is heard to fall in plate 
and Clown walks from second wing onto stage and off first wing 
dropping a coin in a plate. 

Performer announces, he would like to secure two gentlemen 
from audience to act as assistants, etc., gets one or two on 
stage, clown takes their hats, places them down, while 
performer gets back pack of cards he has thrown to a member 
of audience for examination. Clown off. Performer goes through 
location of two or more cards, by various methods. (C. Change 
and slapping pack. (Location by counting.) Then passing knife 
by performer into pack through newspaper and locating card. If 
time other stunts. (Hair raising with thread across stage 
worked on assistant from audience. Clown ushers assistants 
off.) 

Performer announces his partner will do a wonderful trick. 
Anyone in audience may call any card and the partner will 
produce it instantly from packet, either left or right. During the 
announcing clown stands posing, falls, etc. Every card is called 
and clown produces same card, i.e., ace of clubs. 

Performer produces a bowl, places it on tray, and over this 
places a cover made of cloth. Lifts bowl from tray, which 
assistant gets and holds down at side over by right wing. 
Performer steps to footlights and requests the loan, or, rather, 
the assistance of some young lady not younger than 86 or 87 
years. Clown watches him and lets oust a funny laugh. 
Performer, aggravated, throws bowl at him; bowl is seen to 
vanish from cover of cloth and seen to be on tray held by 
assistant. 

Clown vanishes his two gloves, bows and turns around to go 
off; gloves are seen hanging onto his back. 

Performer produces an egg; places it on table. Clown enters, 
wearing a derby and carrying a cane. Sees egg on table and 
takes it. Performer turns around and clown places egg in 



trouser pocket. Stands unconcerned. Comes down to performer 
and sticks cane in floor and places hat on cane. Performer 
produces silk handkerchief from air and tells clown to blow 
(shows clenched fist to clown). Clown takes small bugle from 
pocket and blows. Performer hands silk to clown and tells him 
he's wrong. Tells him to hold silk and blow. Clown does. 
Performer angry. Takes clown's hat and wipes it with silk. Then 
hands it to clown to hold; steps to clown, hits him and finally 
breaks egg. (Funny business for clown every little while; egg is 
broken and is running down trouser leg). Performer takes hat 
from clown and produces a lot of eggs; clown gets hands and 
arms full and drops some of them. Performer hands back the 
hat. Clown forgets and drops all eggs to floor. Follows 
performer off right entrance. 
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Comedy Bits of Business 

Confetti thrown up. Assistant pulls sleigh bells. Turns up collar. 
Train goes by (Small toy train of cars.) Burlesque melodramatic 
action can be introduced. 

Performer does rising cards. Assistant comes in after with large 
card. Rope lowered from "flies." Card rises. Assistant bows 
(chord by orchestra), card falls back. Quick exit, limping to 
accompaniment of drum. 

Magician produces a card, throws it into wheelbarrow, which 
assistant pushes on, as he goes to pass performer. Assistant 
can't wheel barrow as it is too heavy. Takes out and throws 
card down (or performer does this). Assistant finds it easy. 
Walks off with barrow. 

Card from pocket. Performer makes speech as to the difficulty 
of the trick and what a wonderful man the comedian is. 
Comedian poses, etc. Colored spot on comedian. Comedian will 
produce any card called for from pocket. As each card is 
produced comedian shows it. All cards are the same. When 
they get a laugh comedian keeps on producing cards called for, 
but back to audience. They can't see them, etc. 

Performer does sleights, stuff, etc., if applauded, assistant all 
important bows as if he should receive applause. (Can lean on 
procenium and fall. Assistant (to audience) Think of a card. 
What is it? Audience: "Three of spades (or whatever it is). 
Assistant: That's right. 

Performer: "What suit?" Assistant: "Blue suit." 

"What color is this three of diamonds?.... Red." "What's the 
color of this orange?.... Red." Etc. This material may not be 
original, but it is sure fire with an audience. 

Lemon produced. Performer asks him to hold it. "Two of a 










kind. 


Performer pulls out fire bowl or fish bowl. Assistant produces 
tin pan. Bows, falls to stage. Exits, limping. Drummer works 
traps. 

Boy holds silk. Every second performer tells boy "A little higher, 
please." "Just a little higher." "A little higher, etc." 

Performer tells boy to stand in certain spot. "Not there, there." 
Now not just 

there, but exactly there." (Work up.) Finish to suit performer's 
fancy.Breaks egg placed in boy's (from audience) pocket. 

Performer throws egg and catches same. Boy does so and 
breaks it. 

Cat plays harmonica placed on stand before it. Performer tells 
of wonderfully trained most valuable cat. Answer questions by 
one blow, "yes," two blows, "no." Work up. At finale, the 
assistant comes out blowing and either asks "How much longer 
do I have to blow this thing?" 

Assistant produces flower in buttonhole. Pulls it out and it 
snaps back, hitting him. 

Necktie, glove and handkerchief assistant changes at every 
entrance, and for encore also. 

Apple, candle taken by assistant from his pocket it and eats 
candle. After comedy business assistant produces lighted 
candle from pocket. 

Dice Box trick. Assistant in auditorium. Comes upon stage. At 
finish dice is found on assistant's back (hooked on). Dice is 
then crushed, confetti falls from what was the solid (?) die. 
Assistant takes off hat to acknowledge applause, solid die falls 
to floor. 

Assistant produces some article (say whisk broom) from 
various pockets at intervials of 2-3 seconds. 

Three plates will change from here to there. To pass them back 
is the hardest. Worked up. Music stops. Comedy picks them up, 
carries them to other side. 



Four coins pass from one side of stage to the other. When 
passing back after four have passed, comedy comes on, 
dropping coins in a saucer and walks off. 

Rooster produced. Comedian chases it around. Can't catch it, 
so he takes a salt shaker and salts tail. Catches rooster. Puts it 
on table. Rooster crows. (Assistant does this.) Comedian 
produces egg. Proudly shows it. Magician tells him he's all 
wrong--it's not that kind of a rooster or chicken. 

Comedian steals egg. Puts it behind back in one hand and then 
another as magician tells him to show him hands. Finally gets 
egg into pocket and shows both hands empty. Performer tells 
him he thought he had the egg, but he always believed 
comedian was a straight, honest man. During talk magician 
slaps comedian on egg affectionately. Comedy business for 
assistant. 

Performer produces billiard balls, places them on stand. Turns 
to side to wipe hands. Comedian tastes balls; they are fine; 
eats one after the other. Performer catches him on last ball. 
Assistant chokes. Business of being sick. Performer taps him on 
head. Produces the ball or eggs. 

Comedian tries to get hold of silks hanging on table. Magician 
catches him for a few times. Finally comedian gets hold of 
them. Tries to vanish them as magician has. Silks suddenly 
turn in.to large snakes. Comedian with a yelp rushes off. Snake 
on thread fastened to assistant. Follows him off. 

Comedian vanishes gloves. Turns around after bowing, gloves 
seen fastened on his back. 

Performer produces fish bowl. Comedian produces nursing 
bottle. 

Any card called for rises from glass. Clown comes from under 
table looking for card in deck after three or four have risen. 

Large vase vanished before screen. Second time to appear it. 
Performer flashes a foulard, takes it away from bare-topped 
table, comedian's arm seen ready to reproduce vase from 
behind screen. 

Vent stuff. Comedian's head and face made up as a clown. 

Head on table. Answers questions, etc. Head vanishes. Clown 
comes out smoking cigarette. 



Pads and pencils passed. They are told to write anything they 
wish. Magician makes speech about his assistant's wonderful 
power, he will write exactly the same words on this blackboard 
(shows it). Notes collected after initials are put on them. Notes 
placed. 

After each trick comedian takes out and looks at watch. At 
finish takes out and looks at watch, and thinking he has put it 
back in pocket, discovers to his chagrin that the watch is 
hanging out on the chain. It may be a button hook or beer 
opener of something for a laugh. 

Comedian carries large book entitled "How to Do It," or 
"Magic." Everything he does wrong performer tells him to cut 
that out. He obligingly cuts with shears which he takes from 
pocket the piece. 

Cards in glass rise every time assistant takes wand from table 
and goes near glass. Comedy business. 

Comedian steals plate. Audience sees it. Places it in trousers 
when Magician looks at him. Magician wants to use pocket near 
plate. Assistant wild. Performer hits and breaks plate. 

Performer holds silk. Hands it to comedian. Tells him to hold it 
and blow when he says three. Assistant does. Performer asks 
anyone to name a number of cards he has. Assistant is hit over 
head required number of times. He tells. Assistant may be 
blindfolded with a piece of cloth that has large holes in it to 
enable him to see. After trick turns face toward audience. 

Comedian tries every chance he gets to sing same song. Is 
stopped by look from performer. Music plays it. Stops when 
comedy stops. 

In small stand in full view of all. Performer makes sure that 
person who wrote note will remember just what he wrote to 
avoid any misunderstanding between comedian and himself. As 
he explains the comedian will write exactly the same words (or 
things.) Works this up and assistant comes on and placed in a 
hypnotic trance, and goes to board, with mechanical 
movements, takes up chalk and writes "exactly the same 
words." 
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JOTTINGS 

By D. J. L 

Ever connect with the wise magic bug? You know the sort of 
fellow I mean.... he tries to cram a nine and a half size magical 
education under a five and three-eighths hat. 

There's some sport in the show game after all--yep, AFTER 
ALL. 

The magic act was setting their stuff. The assistant, a comely 
little brunette, who had a penchant for asking pointed 
questions, asked: "What is the meaning of 'Giving comfort to 
the enemy?"' To Which the magician replied: "Paying alimony." 

He: "I saw a magician the other day change a large die into a 
horse." "She: "That's nothing. You're better than a magician. 
Many is the time I've seen you make a donkey of yourself." 

All men are created free and equal, but some of 'em marry and 
others become conjurors. 

Some folks will do a lot of hard work trying to land easy 
money, but the magical entertainer just holds out a hat and a 
shower of money falls into it. 

Modern Magic: There are young ladles who can put their 
number six feet into number three shoes and dance from early 
evening way into the wee small hours of the morning. But at 
home they can't help mother wash dishes because standing 
over the sink makes their ankles weak. 

A magician who also played small parts with shows wrote for a 
job with a repertoire show. The manager telegraphed this 
message to him: "Can you do specially and the Landlord in 'The 
Lady from Lyons?"' To which the actor-magician wired back: 
"Why not? I've done landlords from Vermont to Panama." 








Visitor (in dressing room): "Chasem and Collectem have 
employed me to collect that bill you owe them." Magician: "You 
are to be congratulated, young man, on obtaining a permanent 
job." 

There are all kinds of unions now. In fact, everything is union. 
Pretty soon a magician won't be permitted to go on and do his 
act unless he carries a union card from the spirit's union and 
his assistant a paid up card in the comedy union. 

The World's Best: "Do you speak ze French?" The World's 
Greatest: "Flippantly." 

If you can't boost do a silent act. 

A self-confessed wonder inventor of magical apparatus—you 
know the type-one of those fellows who always had a certain 
idea in mind after someone else gets the idea out—was in the 
midst of explaining how a certain illusion was done. Someone 
yawned, loudly, and the "wonder" angrily asked, "Do you know 
what I'm going to say next?" To which the Magi addressed 
replied, "No. Do you?" 

So here's to the Magician of Yesterday; the Magi of Today and 
the Wonder Workers of Tomorrow. 

End of Vaudeville Magic 
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Preface 

Anglo-American friendship—brotherhood is perhaps the word I need 
to express my meaning-has always been one of my deepest desires. 

As a small tribute, above the flames of war, I offer these effects to 
American magicians. Maybe, I offer them to one magician above all 
others, John Mulholland, whose kindness to me when I was in 
America more than a decade ago, I have not forgotten. 

In happier times, they would have been published as a sequel to 
"Twelve Tested Tricks," a book of mine which sold quite well, thank 
you. Many of them will be used as interludes in the big show, which 
those of you who read the Demon Telegraph, will know, I plan to 
present after the war. 
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Eyes Colour Blind 

Pardon the pun-the effect is as good as the pun is bad—and it is one of the world's 
worst puns. Work out for yourself what this makes the trick. 

What they see: Magician waves a twenty-four inch silk up and down. This is most 
definitely blue—as blue as the bluest Blues number. Not just blue on front, but blue 
all over—as blue as a Nazi in a Russian winter. He pulls the silk through his hands 
once or twice with a stroking motion. And, as you wouldn't suspect, nothing 
happens to it. Then, he holds it stretched out between the thumb and forefinger of 
each hand. Suddenly, visibly, it changes colour. Going red at the bottom end first, 
until it is red all over. This happens in next to no time—from the blue defeat of 
Germany to the Red triumph of Russia. 



How it happens: Inspiration of this effect was twofold. Firstly, the old color¬ 
changing silk and, secondly, one version of the knot which unties itself. To the 
ring of the orthodox colour-changing silk is sewn a small card reel, one with black 
thread that winds up (Fig. 1). When the magician waves the "blue" silk in the air, 




















he holds this reel concealed in his right hand. Having stroked the silk once or 
twice, on the final stroking, the ring end is transferred to the left hand. The silk is 
now held firmly in a vertical position, each hand holding one end. The left thumb 
and forefinger hold on to the ring and the red tip of silk is held tightly between the 
forefinger and second finger. Release the ring from the left hand, and it will glide 
up the silk. Grasp it in the right hand, as it arrives, and you will now be holding a 
red silk in place of the original blue. Please use a large silk for the effectiveness of 
the trick. 

If desired, a small blue tip of silk may be sewn on to the red to eliminate any 
possibility of the red showing. If the ring on the colour-changing silk is a little 
larger than the usual one, it will allow the silk to glide easier. 
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Verrall's Visible Four Aces 

The Four Ace Trick is a classic, and classics are supposed to be either past or 
beyond criticism. So, with some temerity, I suggest the Four Ace Trick, as 
usually performed, has two faults. The first is that sixteen cards are used, 
when only eight cards play an active part in the effect. The second is that the 
change does not take place visibly. 

In this version of mine, only eight cards are used, and the change is visible. 
True, the effect is only suited to the stage, but it is my confirmed belief that 
only by the big stage shows can magic once more take its rightful place in the 
entertainment world after the war when all from eight to eighty can become as 
little children again. And by the time you have read this series, you will 
realize that visibility is a fetish with me. I believe, as far as possible, all 
magical changes should take place before the very eyes of the audience. 
Would a man really vested with magical powers need boxes and screens 
behind which to work his transformations? 

What they see: Magician shows eight giant cards, four aces and four threes. 
The threes he places in a neat stack. The four aces he places in an open-work 
stand. From the stand he takes the Ace of Spades and puts this on the threes, 
and into the vacant place on the stand, he puts the three Spades. He fires a 
revolver, or does something equally as dramatic (and equally as silly) when 
the Aces become threes. Stack of one Ace and three Aces (which is not nine 
this time), is now four Aces. 

How it happens: How did you guess the cards were faked? Only the Ace of 
Spades and three of Spades are ordinary. Three of the four cards are double 
faced: Ace of Hearts one side, three of Hearts one side, three of Hearts other; 
Ace of Diamonds one side, three of Diamonds other, Ace of Spades one side, 
three of Spades other; Ace of Clubs one side, three of Clubs other. The other 
three are all changing cards working on the same principle—just glance at the 
illustration for explanation. Diagram 2. 
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Please note: Make the cards up from greyish board, which hides the openings 
in the front card more effectively than white, and the bigger you make them 
the better the effect. As to the stand, how this works is explained in the 
illustration. No need to tell you how to use the double fronted cards; they are 
almost as old as conjuring itself. 
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From Deception to Doll's House 

"Odd title for a trick," you say, and I agree. But read on. The late Oswald Williams 
invented many magical masterpieces which L. Davenport and Company have in stock to 
release in happier times. Among these is the "Half Crown Box of Tricks." Half a Crown is, 
as more Americans now know more than ever before, about sixty cents. The "Half Crown 
Box of Tricks" was the beginner's box, such a box as we all bought in our childhood days 
"when we were young and gay." So Oswald Williams presented the tricks at Maskelyne's, 
as though giving a conjuring lesson to a boy, or maybe, to Mary Maskelyne. But all the 
effects had a new twist. 

The Obedient Ball not only stopped going down, but also travelled up. The die and hat 
trick was different, because the die suddenly vanished without being covered. And so on. 
Finale was a most unusual flower growth and even magicians were not sure how the load 
was obtained. I would be glad to see this classic in magic again, gladder than I could 
possibly express, if Oswald Williams himself were alive to perform it. But alas, those days 
are no more, Oswald Williams, De Biere, Goldin, Bagshawe, all, and many more of my 
friends, are of the past. 

Why have I mentioned the "Half Crown Box of Tricks?" Because, should someone wish to 
revive it with the cooperation of L. Davenport, here is a new finale for it. 
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Having performed the old tricks with the new twists, the magician gives the box a touch 
when it turns into a doll's house, complete with furniture. If desired, and lid of box is not 
used in the die effect, this can become a garden. The diagrams explain all. Diagram 3. 
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Verrall's Chameleon Carnations 

"Alliteration's artful aid" was called upon to title this trick. In plain American—or English— 
these are just flowers which, like the silk of Eyes Colour Blind , change colour visibly. 

The V sign which stands for Victory, the Valour of our troops which will win it, stands 
also for the righteous Vengeance which will have to be taken when the war is won. V itself 
stands for less important things, such as Verrall, Vanish and Vanisher. V stands too for 
Vaudeville which is doing a grand job of work in giving the troops Joie de Vivre. 

But during this series you will think of it as having only one meaning, "Verrall and 
Visibility." For in effect after effect, the change takes place visibly. Remember, the visible 
colour change of the silk, the visible change of the cards, the visible change of the box of 
tricks to doll's house. Visible magic is the magic of the future. 

What they see: A seemingly ordinary earthenware pot of extraordinary spring flowers 
stands on the conjurer's table. These flowers are a deep red in colour. By holding a cloth in 
front of them, they can be made to change from red to white, from white to blue and from 
blue to orange. The colours to which flowers change, and the order in which changes take 
place, are up to you. Those named are only a suggestion. If desired, changes can take place 
visibly and this is the way I prefer it. But if so, a little flash paper or a revolver shot or two 
are desirable to provide a little distraction. 
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How it happens: Just glance at the illustration and no words will be needed. Diagram 4. 
Each central flower stem of each of the front three bouquets is a solid rod, disguised, to 
which is soldered a black three-quarter circle shield. Each shield is slightly less in diameter 
than the one in front of it, and each rod slightly thinner. Always, too, there is an open 
bouquet to conceal the rods. All flowers behind the red bouquet go in these shields. 
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Verrall's "Bango!" 

Here is number five in this series, and once again I speak of visibility in magic. You must 
be bored by now. But, I do not fear boring you; what I do fear is that you may not heed 
what I have said: Keep magic visible; if you do not, magic has no future. 

Seems futile in these days to use a pistol just to shoot a silk at a target, and yet is it? The 
magician's seeming futilities make those who are weary, a little more cheery. And, isn't the 
laughter of little children one of the things we are fighting for? 

What they see: 1. A regulation black and white target stands on the wizard's table. A 
playing card and a coloured disc are freely selected by two spectators. A playing card 
instantly appears in the centre of it and hanging from the card is a silk of the same colour as 
the chosen disc. 

2. A similar regulation target stands on the wizard's table. A playing card is freely selected, 
and fired at the target, which becomes the U.S.A. Air Force Symbol with the card which is 
an Ace at its centre, and hanging from it is a very much torn swastika or Japanese flag (take 
out that old white silk which you had thought too torn to use, and use it). Patter hint: 

"U.S.A. Air Aces tear down Nazis or Japs." 
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How it happens: Obviously in each of these effects, the second of which is my favorite, the 
playing card must be forced. In the second effect, card forced must be an Ace—otherwise 
patter tip will not work out. In the first effect, a colour too must be forced. This I suggest 
being done by using the coloured discs in the "Changing Bag" illustrated in figure 5. Discs 
of assorted colors are taken out of the deeper compartment and shown. Discs, all of one 
colour, are in the shallower compartment, so the other discs will not be felt through the 
cloth when the selection is made. The colour of disc can, if desired, be changed at each 
performance to lead brother magicians astray. The principle on which the "Target, Card and 
Silk" work is the same in either case. Only in the second effect, instead of the target's being 
duplicated, on back of flap and half of board, the Air Force Symbol is used instead. Flap 
and card should preferably be spring-hinged, though a weight in one corner of the silk is 
sufficient, with the flap's own weight, to drop the flap down. Working is clearly shown in 
the illustration. 
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Grandfather's Nightcap 

Seems odd to go back to the nineteenth century for inspiration in creating an effect for the 
twentieth century. For, today every today tries to be as modern as tomorrow. We live in the 
future. It seems biologically impossible to us that the very old, even the old, could give birth 
to the very new. Yet, in the realm of ideas this is so. Although the saying, "There's nothing 
new under the sun" may not be entirely true, it is true to say that nothing can develop save 
out of the old. 

So, really, there is nothing strange in my going back to the nineteenth century for inspiration 
for the next mystery of this series, which I hope will prove as modern as tomorrow. 

In presenting these effects, I have consistently refrained from giving patter, for each man's 
speech is individual and my words could not be your words, any more than your words 
could be mine. That is why I only give you a suggested plot to clothe with your originality. 

Story tells of Grandpa (Foxy Grandpa—if you like to remember your childhood) going to 
bed in a haunted house. First of all, he cannot find his nightcap, so decides to light his 
candle and go up to bed without it. When he has lit the candle, he finds the nineteenth 
century nightcap in his hands. He is about to place the nightcap on his head when it 
vanishes. He blows out the candle which suddenly turns into the nightcap, and when a little 
later he has struck another match to light him up the stairs, the candle suddenly reappears in 
the candlestick. 


Once more visible magic! 
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The first two effects need no lengthy explanation. All readers of The Sphinx must know 
how to obtain a load from a matchbox—the nightcap being in the matchbox at the outset- 
closing the matchbox brings the nightcap into the hand. A pull vanishes the nightcap most 
effectively. The one you use for the vanishing bird cage will do very well. 

For the rest, the diagram 6 is self-explanatory. 
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Verrall's Vanishing Vase 

I'm feeling a little lazy, so describing the vanishing vase suits me admirably-it needs so 
little description, the effect is so clean-cut. 

On a pedestal stands the vase. Into it the magician pours water and slowly, as he pours, a 
flowering bush grows, rising out of the vase. When the bush has grown to its full height, 
the magician takes the bush (or bunch of feather flowers, if you must be precise) from the 
vase. Then he covers the vase full of water with a cylinder. From the cylinder-covered vase 
he produces a large load and finally thrusts his arm through the cylinder. Water and vase 
have vanished. 
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How it happens: Just glance at the illustrations and little more need be said, since they 
speak for themselves. From them, it will be seen that the water poured into the vase goes 
into the leg of the table and the feather flowers are floated up on the surface of the water 
until their appearance is complete. The load is already in the "ghost tube" used to cover the 
vase, so there is really nothing magical in producing it. As for the vanishing of the vase, 
well, the method has been used too many times before, for me to need to describe it. The 
drawings are sufficient explanation. Diagram 7. 
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It Hasn't Been Done Before! 

"It hasn't been done before!" How often does this claim for a trick prove false— 
don't tell me, I know. 

Yet here, I believe, is something new in productions. Something new 
especially created for the Chinese act. 

Conjurers have produced rabbits by the thousand, so many that it would seem 
that they have produced more rabbits than the rabbits themselves, if that were 
possible. 

But, so far as I know, no magician has yet produced a rabbit in a hutch- 
canaries in cages, yes, but not rabbits in hutches. No, it hasn't been done 
before. 

What they see: The oriental mystic from Coney Island waves a foulard (or 
dish-cloth in these hard times) in the air. Suddenly a shape is seen to form, or, 
if you will, a form is seen to shape. Then, from the outsize in handkerchiefs— 
mouchoirs to you—is taken a rabbit hutch in which is a live white rabbit—lapin 
to you. The audience will be lapin’ it up. 








How it happens: If you can't tell from the diagrams, I give up, as it would take 
a whole book to describe it in words. But, I am sure you will be able to tell 
from the diagrams. Would like to be in America to see you orientals, when you 
put it in your programs, as I know you will-but "la guerre" prevents me. 
Diagram 8. 
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Decanting a Rainbow 

When I see a magic show this is the kind of trick that annoys the professional in me 
(don't be rude, you may think I rank as an amateur—but I won't be called a rank 
amateur, not even by Harry Price). This is the kind of trick of which I know the secret 
must be simple, and yet, the secret of which I am unable to fathom. 

If you saw this trick performed, maybe you too would be "nettled"—or whatever is the 
present slang equivalent—simply because you should guess the secret and yet just 
couldn't make up your mind as to exactly how the trick was done. 

What they see: Wizard's (no time to crack the joke about blizzard and gizzard) 
assistant holds a transparent circular glass tray on which stands an empty tumbler. 
From a side table the wizard—or modern mystic, have it you own way—takes an 
apparently empty cut-glass decanter. This he places on the tray where it suddenly fills 
with port wine. "A salve under every port." 

Some of the wine he pours from the decanter into the glass. He then produces a large 
number of silks, all dry, from the decanter and afterwards an even larger number of 
silks, from the tumbler. 









How it happens: The diagrams speak for themselves. What will puzzle those not in 
the know worst of all is that the tray itself is of transparent glass and it does not seem 
possible that it could conceal anything, while the tumbler is undoubtedly empty at the 
outset of the trick. Diagram 9. 
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Verrall Wass 

Verrall Wass has had a varied career. He 
has been an editor, a journalist, a printer, 
and an advertising agent—as well as a 
professional conjurer. His many writings on 
magic have been very popular and his 
magical ideas have been used widely. He 
first became fascinated with the mysterious 
art when, over thirty years ago, he 
witnessed a performance by Oswald 
Williams. Although he was only about four 
on this momentous occasion he, to use his 
own words, has been "magic mad ever since." When the war is over, 
and he has put aside his uniform, Verrall Wass plans fo devote his 
entire time to the profession of magic. Wass has studied magic in the 
many countries to which he has traveled, as well as in his native 
England. He has known personally most of the great magicians of 
this century. 

Verrall Wass has strong and definite ideas about magic, and its 
performance. For instance, in the effects in this book, Verrall Wass 
has stressed the truly magical conception that the mystery should 
occur "right before my own eyes." Nothing happens inside a box, or 
withheld from view by a foulard cover—it takes place in full view 
and consequently is real magic. Even if the reader does not do all the 
feats described, he will benefit by trying to make more of his 
performances consist of "Visible Magic." 
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Francis B. Martineau 

Francis Beniman Martineau, in years of 
peace, divides his time between work as 
a theatre display artist and the 
performance of magic. For the duration, 
he is occupied in war work. His 
knowledge of magic, as well as the 
technique of illustration, gave him 
sympathetic understanding in making 
the drawings depicting the effects of Mr. 
Wass. Martineau has been interested in 
magic most of his twenty-two years, but 
has performed only since the year he 
entered high school. He was born and lives in Western Canada. 

Francis Martineau's magical ideas have attracted such favorable 
attention that his book "Victory Bouquet" should prove a success. 

ms, I give up, as it would take a whole book to describe it in words. 
But, I am sure you will be able to tell from the diagrams. Would like 
to be in America to see you orientals, when you put it in your 
programs, as I know you will-but "la guerre" prevents me. Diagram 
8 . 
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Introduction. 

In SUBMITING this book to the Magical Fraternity, I do so with 
the sincere hope that many of the experiments herein described will 
be of practical use to my Brother Magicians, in the practicing of the 
Art in which we are all mutually interested. 

I have been extremely careful to describe in this book only Tricks 
that are absolutely practical; and my Readers have the assurance that 
each experiment has been performed in public, and has been 
originated for that purpose, and not (as is the case in so many 
instances), been made to look well on paper, but of no practical use 
to the man who has to perform before a critical audience. It has also 
been my aim to include only tricks and combinations either of my 
own origination or for which I have obtained permission to describe 
from the rightful owner. In the case where a trick belongs to 
someone other than myself I shall make it quite clear whose property 
it is, as I have no wish to obtain honour and glory for the fruits of 
another man's brains, which unfortunately is the case with so many 
newcomers in this branch of the profession. 

It is taken for granted that the Reader has at least an elementary 
knowledge of the Principles of Magic, so I shall not dwell at length 
upon the description of anything well mown to Magicians. 

I'll delay no longer but now ring up the curtain on Weird Wonders 
for Wizards. 
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The Mystery of the Red, White and Blue. 

ThIS is an original combination of three well-known effects viz.:—The 20th-Century 

Handkerchiefs, the Double Handkerchief Colour Change, and The Blendo. Worked in the following 
manner it makes a very pretty and neat series of effects with an ultimate climax. 

Effect. 

The Performer shows three white silk handkerchiefs, one single, and two tied together, and explains 
that he will show the audience the process of making a Flag. The Flag decided on is the Union Jack, 
as this flag has three colours in it. He strokes the two handkerchiefs that are tied together, and they 
immediately change to red and blue respectively; these he rolls into a ball, and places them in a glass 
vase on the table, he now takes the single white handkerchief, pushes it into his left closed fist, opens 
his hand, and it has vanished. Taking the red and blue from the vase, the white handkerchief is found 
tied between the two; these he holds by the corners, gives them a shake, and they instantly change 
into a Union Jack. 


Requisites. 


A black-art Table, with one well; a small Servante, in the form of a ring, (see illustration); a 
handkerchief feke, (as described in my Perfect Handkerchief Vanish); a glass vase with a m ir ror 
partition inside, containing duplicate re white and. blue handkerchiefs, one single white silk, and two 
colour changing silks, white on the outside to change to red and blue, and a double Union Jack made 
as described, usually known as a Blendo. 

Preparation. 

The handkerchief feke is placed on the ring servante at the back of the table; three handkerchiefs, red, 
white and blue respectively, are tied together and rolled up so as to show only red, and are placed in 
the back of the mirror vase. 

A wand is placed beside the black-art well on the table, and a needle is driven into the back edge of 
the table, so that it projects about a quarter of an inch slightly bent upward; on the needle is hung the 
folded Blendo or Union Jack, which is made as follows:- 












Two silk Union Jacks about 2 feet square are laid one on the other and stitched together all-round the 
edge with the exception of one comer; in this corner is stitched a brass ring so as to form the mouth 
to the bag, (see Fig. 1); the fingers are now inserted into the bag through the ring and grasp the corner 
A inside the bag, and pull it through the ring, A wire feke twisted as in Fig. 2, is stitched on to this 
comer on the inside of the bag; on the outside of the bag a tape is stitched at the corner A, (see Fig. 

1); stitched on to this tape is a pin which is really a safety pin broken off at the loop. 

Now to fold the flag ready for use, with the fingers get the wire feke through the ring; this pulls the 
bag into a kind of pocket (see Fig. 3); this is folded once more as if turning it inside out (Fig. 4.) Now 
pleat it, starting at the bottom, but be sure and pull the tape with the pin attached free before pleating; 
when you have pleated the flag nearly to the top, roll it the rest of the way and secure the roll with the 
pin attached to the tape. This sounds rather complicated, but will be found quite easy if you follow 
these instmctions carefully. 
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the big wire loop showing above the top of the table. 


Presentation. 

The performer shows the three white silks, lays the single one on the table, and strokes the two tied 
together which change to red and blue; he now rolls them up, rolling the blue inside the red; this he 
places in front of the partition in the vase; in returning the vase to the table he turns it round so that 
the duplicate bundle of silks is seen, but look the same as those placed in it a moment ago; he now 
takes the single white handkerchief in his right hand, while his left gets the handkerchief feke from 
the servante; he now vanishes the white silk as described in The Perfect Handkerchief Vanish ; this 
leaves the feke in the right palm. Reaching to get the wand from the table, he drops the feke into the 
black-art well, taps the left hand with the wand and shows both hands empty. 

He now takes the duplicate silks from the vase and shows the white one tied between the red and 
blue; taking the corner of the red, and the corner of the blue to which the white is tied, he lays the 
handkerchiefs on the table pushing the comers through the wire loop of the flag, which projects 
above the edge of the table, and shifting the vase to one side he picks up the silk with the flag 
hanging on behind; holding the ring of the flag in the left hand and the tape in the right, he pulls the 
tape and this has the effect of pulling out the pin opening out the flag, and drawing the handkerchiefs 
inside, enabling him to show the flag back and front, thus bringing a very pretty combination to a 
climax. 
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The Perfect Handkerchief Vanish. 

T HE following Vanish I invented about six years ago, when I was in want of a clean 
vanish for a silk without the trouble of being tied up with pulls or elastic, and if the 
following instructions are carefully followed the reader will be surprised at the extreme 
simplicity and effectiveness of it. 

All that is required in the shape of apparatus is a wooden cup on elastic, such as is 
usually sold at the depots. Take the elastic off and on the mouth of the cup glue a 
circular piece of wood with a hole in it, of a size to admit the thumb of the left hand as 
far as the first joint, so that it fits tight on the thumb. 

This gives yon a cup with a lip around the inside, (see illustration). 


The Working. 


Have the cup either in a pocket or on the servante, as suits you best; obtain possession 
of it in your left hand without letting the audience know. The mouth of the cup should 
be towards the thumb, with the fingers curled around it. Now work a silk handkerchief 
into the closed hand—(really into the cup)—with the right middle finger of the right 
hand. When the handkerchief is all inside show your right hand empty, and at the same 
time turn your left hand with the back towards the audience and insert your left thumb 
into the mouth of the cup, so that the cup sticks on the thumb; now place the fingers of 
the left hand behind the thumb, still keeping the back of the hand toward the audience. 
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Having shewn the right hand empty, outstretch the fingers of the right hand and push 
the forefinger into the left closed fist, (see Fig. 1), and now move the left thumb down, 
and it will bring the cup right into the palm of the right hand, (see Fig. 2), without any 
apparent movement and under complete cover; the left thumb now resumes the same 
position as before, and the right hand drops to the side with the cup containing the 
handkerchief palmed. This movement is so undetectable that everyone will still imagine 
the handkerchief is still in the left hand, as all you have apparently done after showing 
the right hand empty is to give it an extra push into the left hand. All that remains to be 
done now is to work the left hand slowly as if grinding the handkerchief into dust, and 
show the hand quite empty. The right hand can get rid of the feke either in a black-art 
well under the pretence of picking up the wand, or in any other manner the performer 
pleases. A little study of the movement described here will undoubtedly repay the 
student, as from the description it is impossible to realize the beauty of it without 
actually going through the movements. 
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The Handkerchief that Unties Itself. 

T HIS trick I discovered whilst experimenting with a silk 
handkerchief, to which I had a thread attached, and being a very 
pretty effect, I think it worthy of inclusion in this book. 

Effect. 

The performer ties a genuine knot in a silk handkerchief, and holds it 
right away from the body; he then waves his wand, and the 
handkerchief deliberately unties itself apparently without human 
assistance. 

Explanation. 


Prepare a silk 
handkerchief by 
stitching to the 
corner a length of 
fine thread (the 
right length can 
be found by 
experimenting); 
having done this, 
tie the other end 
of the thread to 
your waistcoat 
button, and you 
are ready for the 
trick. You now 
take the corner to 
which the thread 

is attached in your left hand, and the opposite diagonal corner in 
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your right; now tie an ordinary knot, not pulling it too tight—still 
retain the corner in your right hand, and hold it away from the body; 
with your left hand pick up the Magic Wand, and strike the thread 
sharply, and you will see the handkerchief curl up and thrust its 
bottom corner through the knot and untie itself. 
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A Novel Transposition of Twenty 
Billiard Balls. 

Effect. 

The stage is set with three tables, one in the centre, and one on either 

side. On each of these tables stands a box with a glass front, and a flap 
made to close over it. The tops of the boxes open in the form of two lids. 
For the sake of clearness, we will call the box on the centre table B; the 
one on the left A; and the one on the right C. 

The performer opens the front flap of B, and shows it crammed full of red 
billiard balls; he then opens C and shows it empty. He now transfers the 
red balls one by one from B to C, showing B empty, and C full of red 
balls. B and C are now closed; he then opens the front of A, and shows it 
full of white balls, closing it again after everyone is satisfied as to the 
contents. He now pronounces the mystic spell, and opens all three boxes, 
when behold, the white balls have passed from A to C, and the red bails 
have all gone back into B, from which they were originally taken. 


Explanation. 


The secret lies in the construction of the boxes, which are all made the 
same. If the reader will study Fig. 1 carefully, he will see that the box has 
two flaps, one at the front, B, and one at the back, A; in addition to this the 
box has a glass window both at the front and at the back. 

C, in the illustration is a mirror, or rather two mirrors stuck back to back, 
which divides the box diagonally. At the top of the box are two lids, by 
opening which one can obtain access into the box. 










It will now be quite clear to a magician, that if one side of the mirror is 
filled with billiard balls, and the opposite side is shown to the audience, 
the box will appear to be empty, as the mirror reflects the top or bottom of 
the box as the case may be, and makes it appear to be the back. 

Now in Fig. 2,1 have shown the three boxes A, B, and C. A, the first box 
is filled with white balls through the top; the front and back flaps are 
closed, and it is placed on the left table, so that when the front is opened, 
the audience will see it apparently is full of white balls. B is placed on the 
centre table, and is genuinely full of red balls, viz. it has red balls on both 
sides of the mirror; this is placed on the table in such a way that when the 
red balls are removed from the one compartment, that compartment will 
be facing the audience, and when the flap is opened it will appear empty. 

C contains white balls in the compartment to which there is no access; the 
box is placed so that the empty compartment is towards the audience. 
Everything is now ready and all boxes are closed, both the top lids and the 
flaps. The performer opens the flap of B, and that of C, showing B full of 


























red balls, and C empty; he now closes the flaps and opens the top lids, and 
then takes all the red balls out of B, and drops them into C; he now closes 
the lids, and opens the front flaps showing B empty, and C full of red 
balls; in returning the boxes to the tables he turns them round so that the 
other compartments are now facing the audience; he now opens the flap of 
A, and shows it full of White balls; closing it again he turns that round in 
placing it on the table. After the pistol, the wand, or the incantation, 
whichever the case may be, the flaps are all opened and A is empty—C is 
full of white balls—and B full of red. 

It is as well to make sure that the audience follow the trick, by putting a 
card labelled "Empty" against B, and one labelled "Red" and "White" 
respectively against A and C, before the transposition takes place. 

The performer must also be sure not to open the top lids at the same time 
as the front flap, or it will give the mirror away. 

The illusion is perfect as the mirror doubles the quantity of balls in front of 
it, and makes the box appear quite full. 

I have worked this trick for the last four years, and it has always been well 
received, and being handy with a fret-saw, made the whole apparatus 
myself. I originally got the idea after handling one of the cages fitted with 
mirrors for the production of birds. 
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A New and Subtle Method of The 
Four Ace Trick. 

THE improvement in this method of working the Four Ace Trick is 
that when the audience are requested to choose one of the four heaps 
containing the aces, they have a perfectly free choice, and that the 
four aces are not placed on the top of the pack. For the benefit of 
those who are not familiar with the old Four Ace Trick, I will 
describe the effect of this one. 


Effect. 

A pack of cards are handed to one of the audience for thorough 
examination, and the party is also requested to remove the four aces 
from the pack, and place them face upwards on the table. This 
having been done, the performer deals three indifferent cards against 
each ace, making four heaps of three indifferent cards and an ace 
beside each. The aces are collected by the performer, and placed one 
on top of each heap. The assistant from the audience is now 
requested to lay his finger on any one heap, and that particular heap 
is placed on a small Card Stand. 

The performer now collects the remaining heaps and places them in 
the pack, which is handed to the assistant to hold. The performer 
now commands the three aces in the pack to pass on to the stand, 
and the three indifferent cards on the stand to return to the pack. The 
assistant now looks at the cards on the stand, and finds them to be 
the four aces, while he is quite unable to find a single ace in the 
pack. 


Explanation. 








We will imagine that the 
pack has been 
examined, etc., and that 
the four aces have been 
placed on the table, with 
the three indifferent 
cards against each. The 
performer now fans out 
the pack, and shows that 
there are no duplicate 
aces; in doing so he 
palms off four cards 
from the top in his right 
hand, and lays the pack 
down, He now collects 
the four aces in his left 

hand, and in squaring them up with his right hand, palms on the four 
indifferent cards, so that they overlap the aces by about an inch at 
the top. It is now an easy matter to draw away the four aces with the 
right thumb and palm them, leaving the four indifferent cards in the 
left hand. These cards are now placed one on top of each heap, and 
the assistant is requested to lay his finger on any heap: The heap 
having been selected, is taken in the left hand by the performer and 
exchanged for the four aces in exactly the same way as already 
described, and placed on the stand. 

The three heaps are now placed in the pack, at the same time putting 
in the four palmed cards with them. All that remains to be done is to 
pronounce the Magic Spell, and show the four aces have arrived on 
the stand. 
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Walking Through a Wall. 

ThIS Illusion, which I invented in 1913, and produced in 1914, created a 
considerable stir at the time, and attracted more than usual attention on account 
of the number of people who tried to copy it and illegally exploit it. 

Before producing it myself I sold the American rights to my friend, Mr. Harry 
Houdini, who worked it for a considerable time in America with great success. 

The old adage, that imitation is the sincerest form of flattery was never proved to 
such an extent as was the case with this invention. I will now describe for the 
first time in print the illusion that left thousands guessing. 

Effect. 

Upon the rising of the curtain, a large brick wall was seen, built in a frame-work 
upon castors, for the purpose of wheeling it about. Suspended from the flies was 
a large drugget stretched on an iron frame-work. This was proved to be without a 
cut or a seam of any kind by a powerful arc-lamp being placed behind. Upon the 
stage was a thick carpet. The drugget was now laid fiat on the stage; the brick 
wall was wheeled on to it, the end facing the audience, Two innocent-looking 
three-fold screens were now exhibited, and the audience were invited to come 
upon the stage, and examine carefully everything used—particularly the wall. 

The audience and committee having been satisfied that everything was genuine, 
the committee was asked to make a circle around the wall; this having been done, 
a young lady was now introduced to the audience, who were requested to note 
her features carefully, so as to recognise her again, and if the committee wished, 
they could put an identification mark or seal upon her dress. 

The lady now took her stand at the centre of the wall upon the right-hand side, 
and the performer adjusted one of the screens, in a corresponding position to the 
left-hand side of the wall—the committee being satisfied that the screen was 







empty; this done the second screen was placed around the lady up to the wall. A 
bell was now heard to chime four times; on the fourth stroke, the screen was 
pulled away and the lady was found to have gone—and on the other screen being 
opened, she was found there on the opposite side of the wall, having apparently 
passed right through it. 

The committee immediately rushed to the wall, but not a crack or crevice could 
be found, by means of which even a mouse could have passed through. 

Explanation. 

We will now examine all the articles used. First, we examine the brick wall, 
which was built by the local bricklayers; this is quite solid and free from trickery; 
next we examine the screens—these are quite genuine, also last of all the drugget— 
this is also above suspicion—we are nonplussed—Ah! a brilliant idea, let us 
examine the stage under the drugget; we do so and here we find the secret:- 
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In the centre of the stage carefully masked by the design of the carpet (to which it 
is attached), is a trap six feet in length, with two doors opening downwards (see 
Fig. 1). When the drugget is laid on the stage this is completely hidden; then the 
brick wall is wheeled on to the drugget, so that the trap comes right under the 
centre of the wall (see Fig. 2). It will now be seen that if, when the lady is inside 
the screen and the other screen is in place, the trap is opened, the drugget with a 
little persuasion will sag into the trap; and form a hollow under the wall through 
which the lady can crawl. When she is on the opposite side she knocks on the 
floor—lifts the drugget, and the man under the stage closes up the trap and bolts 
it; there is now no trace of how she got through. Then the screens are taken away, 
and the committee search for a clue but in vain, for unless they lift the wall 
(which weighs nearly a ton), off the drugget, the trap cannot be found- 
consequently they return to their seats scratching their heads, completely had. 
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The Original Rings on Rods Illusion. 

Before describing this illusion it is necessary for me to dispel any 

misapprehensions as to the rightful owner and inventor, on account of an inferior 
imitation that is being exploited, and was copied from this the original trick. Magicians 
will be able to judge for themselves the superior article, as the difference is as chalk 
from cheese. 

This illusion was invented by myself in 1915; the plans I kept for nearly a year. In 
19161 had it made privately by an expert cabinet maker; then when completed it was 
put by, laying idle for two years. 

The first performance at which it was shown was in 1918, at the South London Palace, 
where it was witnessed by several magicians, one in particular who afterwards copied 
it. From 1918 to 1919, it remained my own exclusive property, but alas! like all good 
things, it must be copied by the unscrupulous. 

In February, 1919,1 was playing at a hall on the East Coast, where the secretary was an 
amateur conjurer. Fie watched the trick at every performance—(seven in all-including a 
matinee), and then communicated the effect to a friend of his, also an amateur conjurer, 
with the result that the friend made and publicly described an imitation, in a book in 
which he had the audacity even to mention my name in connection with it. 

Effect. 

The performer exhibits a square box of polished mahogany, which has neither front nor 
back, and freely invites the audience to examine same. He then shows two steel, two 
brass, two wooden, and two glass rings—also two rods, one of brass, and one a glass 
tube. 

The rings and rods are passed round the audience for examination, and £100 reward is 
offered if anyone can find any trickery in,any of the rings or rods used, or prove them 
to be other than solid. 









This having been done the performer calls attention to two holes—one in each side of 
the box—and passes the brass rod through the holes so that the rod runs through the 
centre of the box and the ends project from either side. 

He now calls attention to the apparent impossibility of linking solid rings on to the 
centre of the rod inside the box, without first withdrawing the rod and slipping them 
over the ends. He now places a small blind in front of the box, while assistants hold the 
ends of the rod projecting from the box; then taking the two steel rings he places them 
inside the box, and on taking the blind down the rings are seen linked on the centre of 
the rod. The audience are now invited to examine the rings and rod, and are offered 
£100 if they can take the rings off without removing the rod from the box—this they 
find impossible. The performer now removes the rings and rod, and borrows a walking- 
stick from the audience; this is pushed through the box, the blind is put up, and the two 
brass rings are linked on to the stick; the audience are again requested to examine 
everything. Next the glass tube is pushed through, and this time the wooden rings are 
linked on in the same way. Last of all two flat glass discs with small holes in their 
centres are linked on to the glass tube under the same conditions, and are finally 
examined by the audience. 


Explanation. 


Although only eight rings are shown to the audience, there are sixteen used in the trick, 
viz.:-duplicates of the eight that are first shown. I will now describe the size of the 
rings, which is of very great importance. 

The two steel rings nest one within the other, and their respective measurements are 
one foot in diameter, and the smaller, eleven and a half inches. The two brass rings nest 
one inside the other, and both nest in the smallest steel ring. 
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The two glass discs are the same size, and same thickness; they lie flat on one another, 
and nest into the smallest brass ring; the two wooden rings are also of the same size, 
and lie flat on one another, and nest inside the brass rings (see Fig. 1), the largest ring 
being the outside steel one. The duplicate set of rings nest in the same way, and are of 
exactly the same size. 
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Now to describe the box. This is made of one inch thick mahogany, and is eighteen 
inches square; one side has a circular hollow in it measuring one foot and a sixteenth, 
of an inch in diameter and three-quarters of an inch in depth; there is, however, a 
circular centre of wood measuring two inches, with an inch hole running right through 
(see Fig. 2). There are also two doors fitted to this side, which when closed completely 
conceal the circular cavity; the doors are a quarter of an inch thick, and when they are 
closed they lie quite flush, and the hole, which is bored through the side, continues 
through the doors also. The doors close and lock automatically with a catch inside 
which is controlled by a spring let inside the bottom of the box; just above the spring 
the wood is thin, and if pressed upon gives sufficiently to press the spring; this releases 
the doors which are forced slightly open by means of small spiral springs behind. 
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Having explained the 
construction of this side of 
the cabinet you will no doubt 
wonder why when the 
audience examine it they do 
not see the cracks of the 
doors; the reason is that the 
side of the box has lines cut 
in its surface, apparently for 
ornamentation (see Fig. 3), 
and the doors are made to fit 
to such a nicety that they 
appear like very light 
scratches. The bottom of the 
box is made to open in the 
same way as the side, and is 
also hollow inside; it is 
exactly the same with the 
exception that it has one door 


instead of two; this also opens upon the pressure of the finger on a particular spot 
where the wood is hollowed away underneath, and there is also a spring to release the 
catch on the inside. 
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Fig. 4 shows the bottom 
open; when closed it is 
of the same appearance 
as the side. The trap is 
completely hidden by 
means of the thin 
scratched lines 
ornamenting it. Now to 
set the apparatus ready 
for the trick: We press 
the wood at the secret 
spot, and the doors in 
the side open; we now 
put all the rings (shown 
in Fig. 1, nested one 
inside the other), into 
the circular cavity (into 
which they fit exactly), 
and then close the 
doors; we now see that 
















































































the trap in the bottom is closed, then we are ready for the trick. 

Presenting. 

The duplicate set of rings and the rods are given for inspection—then the box is 
examined. If the committee shake it nothing rattles, as everything inside fits close; if 
they tap upon the side it does not sound hollow, for it is solid with rings underneath, 
and the insides of the doors are lined with felt and press tightly against the rings—there 
is not a catch or a break upon the surface of the wood to release the doors by—and 
unless the particular spot is Pressed heavily upon, the doors cannot open, for they are 
fastened tight on the inside; the surface of the wood can be casually pressed all over, 
and the doors will not be released, and it is impossible to strike on the exact spot 
without knowing it. If the finger is inserted in the hole in the side, it is found to be solid 
inside, as the hole runs through the circular piece of wood. 

Everyone being satisfied, we pass the rod through the hole, then through the other side; 
we have really passed it through all the rings concealed in the side. We now put the 
blind in front of the box—press on the bottom—the trap opens—we drop the rings inside 
and close it. We now press another spot, and the doors in the side open, and we slide 
the two steel rings along the rod and close the doors. Everything is now shown, and the 
audience are challenged to take the rings off—which is impossible. In the same way all 
the rings are linked on two at a time; the two brass ones on the walking-stick—the two 
wooden ones on the glass tube, and last of all, the two glass discs. 

The rings all nest one within the other in the bottom, while their duplicates are taken 
from the side and slid along the rod to the centre. Of course if the performer wishes, he 
can link all eight on at, once. 

I have omitted to mention, that the unprepared side of the box, has the scratches the 
same as the feked side; also, the cavities in the side and bottom are lined with felt as 
are the insides of the doors. 

It is essential that the box is made of mahogany or a very hard wood, so that there is no 
give in the doors; this also enables the doors to fit exactly—perfect fitting doors could 
not be made of a soft wood. 

I am shortly having another box made, only in ebony—a harder wood still, with both 
sides feked; this will enable me to link on sixteen rings, for which I shall have to use 
thirty-two rings in all. 

I have often been challenged to link the rings on to a length of thick rope supplied by 
the audience, this however is just as easy as linking them on the rods. The imitations of 



this trick exploited by others have always been inferior inasmuch as the boxes used 
could not be examined or the rod shown in position before the blind was put up. 
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The Super-Mystery Cabinet. 


T HIS is yet another production Cabinet, producing the same effect 
as the others, viz.:—the production of a person from an apparently 


empty cabinet; but worked under different conditions, and on a 
different principle. 



The Cabinet (which is 
clearly shown in Fig. 1), 
has a spring-blind at the 
back to enable the audience 
when up to see right 
through that no one is 
concealed there; it is also 
fitted with a spring-blind at 
the front, and in addition to 
this, there is a door in front 
of the spring-blind. The 
reason for the front spring- 
blind will now be made 
clear. 


F/6 1 


To start with—the two 
spring-blinds are down, 
and the door is closed, and 


a lady is inside the cabinet. It is first wheeled round to show there is 
nothing at the back; the door is then opened, but the front-spring- 
blind being down Conceals the lady, who gets through a revolving 
trap in the side of the Cabinet and conceals herself behind the door. 
The spring-blind is now pulled up, and the audience see the interior 
of the Cabinet is empty; then the spring-blind at the back is pulled 
up, and they can see right through; being satisfied the Cabinet is 
empty, both blinds are pulled down-the lady gets back into the 
Cabinet—releases the blinds-pushes open the door and reveals 
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herself. 





Fig. 2 makes it quite clear how the lady 
gets through the side in such a short 
time. As will be seen a portion of the 
side completely revolves on a centre 
pivot, and the lady stands on a semi¬ 
circular platform attached to the 
bottom. Of course the inside of the 
Cabinet must be painted to correspond 
with the outside, and both sides of the 
Cabinet panelled to hide the revolving 
trap. Worked quickly this is a very 
puzzling illusion; as the top and bottom 
of the Cabinet are thin, no traps in the 
floor are used, and the audience can see 
through the back. 
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The Fairy Flower-Box Illusion. 

Effect. 

A BOX measuring four feet square, standing on a platform, is seen by 

the audience to be quite empty; the front of the box is now put on by the 
performer who taps under the platform to show there are no traps used; a 
pistol is fired and immediately the box bursts open to three times its 
original size, transformed into a bower of flowers and festoons; the front 
also falls down and reveals a Fairy reclining in the interior which is 
illuminated with electric lights. 


Explanation. 


First of all let me explain the modus operandi by which the lady appears 
in the box. 
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Fig. 1 shows the side view of the box mounted on the platform. It will 
be seen from the illustration, that the box is placed right up to the front 
edge of the platform, leaving about one foot of platform behind {see A). 
When the box is first brought on, the lady is inside, and the front is on, 
but before the front is removed she gets through a trap in the back of the 
box, and rests on the platform at the back, being concealed by the box 
itself. 



Fig. 2 shows the back of the box with the trap in it. The back really 
consists of a frame of wood, covered with canvas on the outside. 
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The inside (as shown in Fig. 3), shews a part of the frame cut and 
hinged, so that the lower half of the canvas will swing inwards in the 
form of a trap; this trap is quite undetectable on account of the frame on 
the inside being painted black, and there being no break in the surface of 
the canvas. 

Now to explain how the box is transformed: In Fig. 4 it will be seen, that 
the box has double sides that hinge at the bottom and open outwards; the 
sides are also frames of wood covered with canvas. The side proper is 
covered on the inside, and the hinged side is covered on the outside of 
the frame—consequently when the sides lie flat together there is a two- 
inch space inside; this space has roses and artificial flowers stitched all 
over it. 
























In Fig. 4 it will be seen that there are three cords attached from the top 
of the box to the edge of the double side; these also have flowers twisted 
around them and green foliage, so that they appear in festoons; when the 
sides are closed these lay flat between them. 



It now only requires to explain the front which fits on to the box. This is 
made exactly the same as the sides, viz.:—it consists of two frames 
hinged at the bottom (see Fig. 5). The bottom frame is covered with 
canvas—the other has an oval opening in it, around the opening are 
attached flowers and leaves, there are also cords running from the top 
edge of one frame to the other, to these there are also flowers attached. 
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When the front is brought on the two frames lie flat together, and are 
held by means of a catch at the top, the canvas side only being seen by 
the audience. Attached to each of the hinged sides of the box and front is 
a cord, this cord runs through a hole in its fellow side when they are 
closed, and when the lady enters the box from the back she holds all 
three cords. The performer then releases the catches that hold the double 
sides together, and when he fires the pistol the lady releases the cords— 
the box opens and forms the spectacle as shown in Fig. 6. 

In concluding the first part of this book, which I trust will be useful or at 
least of interest to my brother Magicians, I have only one remark to 
make, and that is, that should there be any detail either in the method of 
working or presentation of any particular trick that is not sufficiently 
lucid, I shall always be pleased to hear from any reader and give him 
more complete instructions. Concerning Part II oce this book in the 
words of the politician: "Wait and See," 

End of Weird Wonders for Wizards 
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F oreword. 


Wrinkles is an unpretentious little volume with no well defined 


mission as a sponsor for its inception. The suggestions and 
innovations which are contained in the subsequent pages are not 
presented as original creations, but rather as a collection of rare 
curios, each of which was at one time the cherished child of 
another's genius—the zealously guarded gem of a contemporary. 


Through strange and devious but legitimate paths they have 
journeyed into our hands, until, by a veritable process of 
metabolism, such a change has been wrought that it is quite 
impossible, in the great majority of instances, to discover the 
original in the metamorphized. 


We do not expect that all the material will be novel to each reader 
but we do cherish the hope that each reader will find here and there a 
novelty- perhaps a suggestion of value. 
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Handkerchiefs 

The Cloth Finger 
A New "Kellar" Finger 

An Excellent Method of Rolling Handkerchiefs for 

Production 
The Trap-Fold 

Handkerchief from Paper Tube 

A Flag Harness 
A Second Flag Harness 
The Knotted Handkerchiefs 

The Handkerchief and Candle 

The Match and the Handkerchief 
The Handkerchief and Nested Envelopes 

The Soup Plates 
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The Cloth Finger. 

To many of the older performers, this particular form of the Finger is 
so well known that a description thereof will savor strongly of 
ancient history, but at the same time it will not be remarkable if 
many of the younger lights of the profession discover, in its 
resurrection, a certain element of novelty. 

The Finger in question is about the same in length as the usual metal 
imitation, but varies radically from the metal form, in that it is made 
of cloth. Its color verges upon the pink, and it is really surprising 
that this fake is even more undetectable than the flesh-colored metal. 
The handkerchief is forced into the Finger, which is really nothing 
more than a cloth bag, and placed in the usual position, either 
between the index and middle or middle and third fingers, for the 
purpose of production. After the two hands have been shown freely 
"back and front," the Finger is transposed from its Original position 
to the palms of the two hands, which should face one another. In 
response to a contrary motion of the two palms, the handkerchief 
will develop rapidly. 

We are assured that several years ago, one of our best known 
professionals was persuaded to pay rather a fancy price for this little 
"wrinkle" after he had witnessed the effect produced. 
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A New "Kellar" Finger. 

The "Cloth Finger" which was described in the article immediately 
preceding, is suggestive of the latest substitute for the popular metal 
finger. It will be remembered that the particular point of variance of 
the cloth from the usual Finger, is the difference in the respective 
materials of their construction. Such is the case with the Finger 
which is about to be described. The effect varies so slightly from 
those orthodox lines with which all students are familiar, that a 
detailed description, at this point, would be superfluous. 

Obtain a piece of Dennison's tissue paper which may be procured in 
almost any shade or color, but select a tone which will correspond, 
as near as possible, to the color of the flesh. A shade which verges 
upon the brown is, perhaps, the more desirable, but it is not at all 
necessary to be too particular, for, at a distance, it is absolutely 
impossible to detect the presence of the False-Finger. (Dennison's 
No. B RI is recommended as being especially well adapted to this 
particular use.) One of our best-known performers, who was largely 
responsible for the inception of the metal finger, never used anything 
in his own work in this particular line, save a piece of brass tubing, 
so it will be realized that it is not absolutely essential to be too 
fastidious upon the subject of harmony in color. 

After the paper has been obtained, cut therefrom a small piece, the 
dimensions of which should be governed by the length of the finger 
which the performer desires to construct. Roll in the form of a tube 
and paste along the long side in order to hold the paper in cylindrical 
form. This accomplished, close the tube at one end. 

If the reader happens to have in his collection a metal finger, the 
paper may be rolled about this, in order to obtain the correct form 
and size, otherwise the wand or any other object which will serve as 
a form, will answer the purpose very nicely. Into the tube thus 








shaped, force the handkerchief or handkerchiefs which are to be 
produced, and "set" between the index and middle fingers or 
between the middle and third fingers of the right hand, as desired. 

After the paper tube has been transferred from between the fingers to 
the palms of the hands, produce the silk or silks, by either tearing the 
paper tube or withdrawing them. The particular advantage which this 
method offers is that there is nothing to "get rid of," for the tube 
which has been used as a carrier may be rolled into a very small ball 
and disposed of in a score of different ways without the slightest 
effort. 
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An Excellent Method of Rolling 
Handkerchiefs for Production. 

To those who appreciate subtle effects, we heartily recommend the 
following method of rolling handkerchiefs for production, as 
presenting the most natural and artistic development we have ever 
seen. 

This system of rolling will be more readily understood if the reader 
will spread a handkerchief flat upon the table before him, and follow 
the description in detail, step by step. 

Grasp two diagonally opposite corners and fold inwards towards the 
center, until the two corners meet. You now have two straight, 
parallel edges. Fold each of these straight edges inwards until they 
meet, thus reducing the width of the handkerchief by one-half. 
Continue this operation until the handkerchief is about one and one- 
quarter inches in width. Now comes the crucial step. Grasp the right 
hand corner between the thumb and forefinger, folding about one 
inch of the corner towards the left hand end, then straight out 
towards yourself, at right angles with the straight edge. Now proceed 
from the right hand end, at the turned over corner, and roll straight 
towards the left, taking up the entire length of the handkerchief. You 
now have a short cylindrical shaped parcel with the corner 
protruding. 

As many as six silks may be rolled in this manner by folding each 
separately, until the desired width is obtained, after which, they are 
placed one upon the other and the corners all turned at the same 
moment. The load to be produced should be ultimately placed in the 
left hand, back towards the audience, after which, the right hand 
approaches the left. The fingers of the right hand grasp the 
protruding corners of the load and pull downwards. The 
handkerchief or handkerchiefs, as the case may be, will twirl about, 








giving a very pleasing, natural, and artistic effect, which conveys the 
impression that the silks are actually issuing from the finger tips of 
the left hand. 
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The Trap-Fold. 

The utility of this fold is greatest when it is used in preparing a 
handkerchief, prior to its introduction into a bottomless glass. If this 
introduction is accomplished by means of a trap, the peculiar nature 
of the fold insures its upward passage with the platform, without 
binding or catching. At the same time, the closeness of the pleating 
gives a certain potential energy of expansion, which causes the 
handkerchief, when released, to fill the glass in a most natural 
manner. 

Again we recommend that the handkerchief be spread upon the table 
and that the directions be followed, step by step. 

Grasp two diagonally opposite corners and fold inwards towards the 
center. Repeat with the two remaining corners, and continue this 
process until the desired size has been reached. The portion of the 
handkerchief which exposes the folded corners should be placed in 
the trap so that these corners point upwards and will be the first to 
enter the glass. 
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Handkerchief from Paper Tube. 

This is an effective little combination which requires no apparatus 
save the well-known false finger, a piece of paper six inches square, 
and a silk handkerchief. The piece of paper is picked up, shown to 
be empty and without preparation, after which it is rolled into a 
small tube. The performer, with his forefinger, extracts a 
handkerchief from the tube which is again shown, as in the first 
instance. 

The paper, as it is placed upon the table, is slightly bent at its upper 
edge and the finger placed behind this natural shield. As the paper 
and false-finger are picked up by the right hand, the metal fake is set 
by the left, after which, the paper is shown back and front. 

The paper is then rolled about the false-finger in the form of a tube, 
whereupon the performer inserts the forefinger of the right hand, and 
pulls the handkerchief out of the finger. The remark is then made 
that it is believed that there is one more handkerchief in the tube, 
which affords a second opportunity to insert the forefinger. This 
time, however, the false finger is brought out upon the end of the 
forefinger, forming quite a noticeable extension to the natural 
member, if this necessary addition is not turned at once, backwards, 
into the palm of the hand. This difficulty is easily overcome, for the 
attention of the audience is naturally concentrated' upon the other 
hand, which is displaying the piece of paper. 
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A Flag Harness. 

This method of securing a rolled flag to a staff has been used 
personally which makes it possible for the writer to vouch for the 
absolute safety of the hold and the surety of the release. For the 
purpose of this description, it is well to assume that the flag has 
already been folded and rolled after one of the many existing 
methods. 

The flag, in its rolled condition, is secured to the flagstaff by passing 
a piece of cotton thread around both staff and flag. (It will be found 
that this single strand is sufficient to hold the bundle safely in place.) 
The tighter the thread is tied, in this instance, the better the release. 

Through the hole, directly under the ball at the end of the staff, is 
passed a thread which is stronger than the one used in the first tie. 
One end of this second thread is tied off, under the ball at the end of 
the staff, and is then brought to, and passed under the thread holding 
the bundle and tied to that thread. 

When the staff is thrown out, the thread, which was tied at the ball 
and to the first thread mentioned, goes with it, breaking the strand to 
which it was tied and which held the bundle in place against the 
staff. It takes but a few moments to make this hitch and it cannot 
possibly "go wrong." 

It may be well, at this point, to suggest a plan for attaching the flag 
proper to the staff. The most natural method, perhaps, is to sew a 
loop to the corners to be attached, ultimately effecting the hitch by 
the means of stout thread. If this or any other essentially similar 
method of procedure is followed, it is safe to say that there is an 
unnecessary amount of strain upon the corners of the flag. The result 
is that after a few performances the flag, due to this rather severe 
strain, rips along the line of tension, rendering it practically useless 








for further performances. To obviate this difficulty, it is suggested 
that a few yards of white tape such as our mothers adapt to the 
purpose of the traditional "puckering-string," be procured at a 
department store. This particular tape comes in various sizes, but for 
this purpose the best working-width is one-quarter of an inch. Fold 
over about one-quarter of an inch along the entire length of the 
longer and top margin of the flag, and hem. 

This accomplished, it is next necessary to run the tape, by means of 
a tape-needle, into the hem to the further corner of the flag, at which 
point it is sewn to the flag. In a like manner a second attachment is 
made to the field corner. Allow about two inches of the tape to 
extend beyond this point so that a loop may be formed to receive the 
string or cord which attaches the flag to the staff. If desired this plan 
may be followed out in connection with the other long side of the 
flag, otherwise, merely a loop may be attached to the remaining 
corner to be attached to the staff. In any case the tension is not 
continually sustained at one spot, the tape serving as a disseminator, 
thus rendering tension per unit of area considerably less, which is to 
say, the flag is adequately protected against rips and rents. 
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A Second Flag Harness. 

This novel hold for the flag on the staff is one of the most 
satisfactory methods of retention and ultimate release extant. The 
combination is "set" in less than a minute and is absolutely secure 
until the moment of expansion. The means employed are as homely 
as they are satisfactory and effective. 

The key to this very novel situation is supplied by a baby's legging, 
of the worsted variety, which serves, I believe, as an outside 
covering during the inclemencies of the weather. 

It is essential to the success of the undertaking that the foot of the 
above-mentioned garment be sacrificed at the ankle. If a few stitches 
are taken by a competent hand at the point of severence, the result 
should be something akin to a long, narrow bag. The flag is rolled in 
any manner that the performer may desire (the best method is to 
pleat and fold), whereupon the handle of the staff is placed in the 
bag and allowed to touch the bottom of the bag. The flagbundle will 
naturally occupy its position near the mouth of the stocking which 
will stretch sufficiently so that the roiled flag may comfortably rest 
within the receptacle. The tension thus created will securely hold the 
flag and staff until they are ready for production. As the flag is 
thrown out, the force of the throw will cause the bundle to leave its 
resting place without the slightest friction or resistance. 

As the flag is waved about, the stocking is held on the staff in its 
original position without the slightest misgiving on the part of the 
performer, for there is not one chance in a hundred that it will be 
observed. 

We are indebted to one of our foremost performers for this novel 
notion and we are pleased to state that he has employed this method 
of retention for many years without the record of a single failure. 
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The Knotted Handkerchiefs. 

Three silk handkerchiefs are tendered as candidates for the ordeal of 
inspection, with the result that they are not only adjudged to be quite 
unprepared but also entirely separate, one from another. The three 
silks are thereupon immediately transferred from the right to the left 
hand, where they are held between the tips of the index and middle 
fingers. The three lower corners are then brought upwards, 
whereupon the right hand grasps one of the corners and the left hand 
the corner of a second silk. The third handkerchief is then allowed to 
hang downwards. The two hands are next moved apart, whence it is 
seen that the three silks are knotted together in the form of.a three 
pointed star, with the right and left hands each holding one point, 
while the third is hanging downwards attached to the other two. 

In order to accomplish this instantaneous union it will be necessary 
to procure a small piece of adhesive wax and place the same upon 
the left thumb-nail. As the three handkerchiefs are transferred from 
the right to the left hand, they are pressed upon the pellet of wax. 

The only caution to be observed is, that it is essential that each silk 
should have a portion of its corner attached to the wax. When this is 
accomplished it is only necessary to bring the lower corners 
upwards, placing one in the left and a second one in the right hand, 
allowing the third to obey the law of gravitation. The resultant figure 
is that of a star, with the three handkerchiefs mysteriously knotted at 
its center. The experiment may be concluded by tossing the three 
silks upwards, accompanying this movement with a slight jerk, 
which will cause the handkerchiefs to fall separately upon the stage. 
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The Handkerchief and Candle. 

The popularity of this experiment does not seem to decrease as years 
are added to its career. The following suggestion modernizes the 
older method of constructing the candle and considerably enhances 
the effect. 

After a handkerchief has been vanished by one of the many existing 
conveyances, a lighted candle is removed from its candle-stick and 
wrapped, burning, in a piece of paper. As soon as the roll is 
completed, the paper at each end of the wrapper is twisted, closing 
the parcel at both ends. The parcel is then completely crushed 
between the hands inferring the absolute disappearance of the 
candle. At this juncture, the paper which forms the wrapper is 
twisted and torn, and the previously vanished handkerchief 
reproduced from the crumpled wrapper, which previously covered 
what was supposed to have been the solid candle. 

This end is accomplished in much the same manner as the paper 
wand is vanished. The candle is made of heavy paper with an outer 
covering of white glazed paper which is fortunately about the same 
shade as the wax of the candle. A second handkerchief, which is 
previously placed in the fake candle, is of course necessary. 

In spite of its popularity, it is doubtful whether or not the old paste 
board candle, which is merely broken in the middle, leaving the 
form and rigidity of the candle under the paper perfectly apparent, is 
at all convincing. The totality of effect of the experiment in its new 
form is much greater than is possible under the older method, owing 
to the fact that the paper is entirely crumpled, inferring the complete 
dematerialization of the candle in favor of the handkerchief. 

In that we have referred, for the sake of comparison, to the paper or 
collapsible wand, it may be well to offer a suggestion for the so- 








called "Auto Gravity Wand." There is no form of the wand which is 
so inherently adaptable to the construction of the gravity wand, as 
the one which is sold for the purpose of the Vanishing Wand 
experiment. These paper wands may be purchased of any dealer for 
a sum not exceeding eight or nine cents apiece. A leaden weight 
should be placed in the wand, and each of the two ends plugged with 
wood. The tips of the same should be covered with silvered paper to 
correspond with the usual nickle tips on the regular wand. The 
weight should be small enough to slip backwards and forwards, in 
response to any slight inclination which might be given to the wand. 
Comparatively speaking, the weight of the paper wand is of no 
consideration as far as the question of equilibrium is concerned. By 
shifting the weight, there is no limit to the impossible angles which 
may be obtained. For the performer who introduces a bit of comedy 
during the program, this form of the wand is particularly appropriate, 
while, at the same time, there is a certain air of mystery which 
accompanies its use, often impossible in apparatus which is used as 
an accessory to comedy work. 
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The Match and the Handkerchief. 

Of late there is quite a marked tendency to revive the excellent little 
pocket trick called, "The Match and the Handkerchief." In view of 
this fact it may be of interest to the reader to learn of one or two little 
"wrinkles" which are applicable to the ,'modus operandi" of this 
experiment. The more common method of concealing a match in the 
border of the handkerchief is so well known that even a word of 
explanation is unnecessary, but the second and third lines of 
development which follow are, in all probability, less well known. 

Place the match near the center of the handkerchief and roll the latter 
around the former. When this has been accomplished place the 
parcel near an ear of one of the spectators and request him to listen 
intently so that he may hear the sound caused by the breaking of the 
match. Under cover of the rolled parcel, snap the nails of the thumb 
and middle finger, and it will be found that the sound which is 
caused by the breaking of a match has been accurately imitated. 
Unroll the handkerchief and allow the match, which has been 
apparently restored to its normal state, to fall upon the table. 

The third method which follows is perhaps even more ingenious 
than either of the foregoing plans, the first of which was mentioned 
at the beginning of this description, and the second of which has just 
been described. 

Spread out the handkerchief upon the table, as before, and place the 
match thereon. Now fold about one third of the handkerchief over 
the match and roll the combination into a parcel. Hold the bundle, 
thus formed, as before, near an ear of one of the spectators, and 
actually bend the match backwards until it breaks. Be careful, 
however, that it is not bent so far backwards that all the wood-fibres 
are completely severed, but just far enough to produce the breaking 
sound. Now, as the handkerchief is about to be unrolled, gently bend 








the match back into place. This is easily accomplished and the match 
has all the appearance of being quite solid when it is shaken from the 
handkerchief. 

It is a good plan, however, after it has been deposited to light the 
match, so that it may be thrown away, for it will not bear close 
inspection. 
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The Handkerchief and Nested 
Envelopes. 

The effect of this interesting experiment is both mysterious and 
artistic, and yet, a few cents will purchase all the apparatus which is 
required for its presentation. 

Three envelopes, so graduated that they may be comfortably nested, 
are the articles which first claim the attention of the audience. Each 
is empty and quite unprepared. The smallest of the three is first 
sealed and placed in the next larger, which is treated in a like manner 
and finally the two are placed in the largest envelope which, in turn, 
is sealed. A card case, similar in material and construction to those 
which contain the well-known "Steamboat" deck, stands on its long 
side upon the table, and against this the nested envelopes are placed 
so that they may be, at ail times, in full view of the audience. 

A handkerchief is vanished with the avowed purpose of sending it 
straight into the smallest of the three previously nested envelopes. In 
order to demonstrate the success of his efforts, the performer 
removes the nest from its resting place, and tears the outer envelope 
across an end and withdraws the second one which is, in turn, 
opened. It is needless to say that the previously vanished silk is 
found within this cover. 

The requisites for presentation are simple but numerous. An outside 
envelope, two considerably smaller than the latter, and finally two 
more of the third and smallest size. A card case and a piece of string 
complete the apparatus, unless the conveyance which is used to pass 
the handkerchief is enumerated. A duplicate of the handkerchief to 
be vanished is placed in one of the two smallest envelopes, which is 
then sealed and placed in one of the next larger two, which in turn, is 
closed in a like manner. These two envelopes are concealed in the 
card box which is prepared for their reception, in the following 








manner. 


Cut away one entire face of the case, together with one of the side 
pieces, leaving one broad side or face, together with three of the four 
narrow strips measuring the thickness of the case. The result should 
be identical with the case depicted in the following plate. Measure 
along the long side of the box about one and one-quarter inches and 
drop from this point a perpendicular three-quarters of an inch in 
length and make a small opening at this point. Repeat this process 
from the right hand end, making a second opening. Make two more 
openings directly under the last two, where the side of the box joins 
the face. If these directions have been followed accurately, there 
should be small openings at the points" a," "b," "c," and "d," as per 
accompanying plate. 


At this point, 
obtain a 
piece of 
thread about 
ten inches in 
length, and 
pass one end 
through 
openings 
"c," "d," "a," 
and "b," 
securing the 
thread at 
these two 

latter points with knots upon the front of the case. (See plate.) The 
function of "Loop g" is explained forthwith. Through the felt of the 
table-top force a pin, so that the point protrudes sufficiently to serve 
as a hook. If it does not serve this purpose in its normal state, it is 
permissible to bend it upwards slightly. (A small tack driven 
partially into the table-top will answer the purpose equally as well as 
the pin.) The two substitute envelopes should be placed in the card 
case at this moment. Even though it is nothing more than a shell, so 
to speak, the card case has all the appearances of honesty, to those 
who look on "from the front." Slip the "Loop g" under the pin point 
or hook, and draw the box forwards as far as it will go. 



Let us at this moment return to the presentation. It will be 
remembered that the three envelopes, after they were shown empty, 

































































































































































































































































































































































were sealed, nested, and placed against the card case in order that 
they might be, at all times, in full view of the audience. After the 
handkerchief has been vanished, remove the visible nest from its 
resting place against the case. To do this, place the thumb of the 
right hand in front of the visible envelope and allow the remaining 
digits to fall behind, into the case, and upon the substitute envelopes 
containing the handkerchief. As the exposed envelope is raised for 
the purpose of opening, draw the prepared ones up behind it. The 
loop and harness which is attached to the box holds it firmly in place 
and upright, so the "set" envelopes pass into the hand, behind the 
visible set with little or no difficulty. Tear off the end of the visible 
envelope preparatory to withdrawing its contents, but instead of so 
doing, draw the substitute envelopes from their seclusion, behind 
this original or exposed envelope. The illusion is perfect and there is 
not one person in a thousand who would realize that such a 
subterfuge had been adopted. It only remains to open the two 
remaining envelopes, ultimately exposing the handkerchief which 
has been apparently passed into the center of the nest. 

Doubtless this explanation seems rather involved,, but careful 
attention to the details with an occasional reference to the 
accompanying plate should solve the problem. 
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The Soup Plates. 

The title is at once suggestive of one of the most widely known 
handkerchief combinations. It will be readily recalled that the single 
plate, which has been so generally employed, is endowed with a 
double bottom for the purpose of concealing the handkerchief. If two 
plates are used the necessity of an especially prepared plate, is 
eliminated as the subsequent description should demonstrate. 

The effect differs in no way from the usual one conveyed, save that 
one plate is placed within the other and the silk passed between the 
two, instead of the single plate's being turned upside down, or 
bottom up, upon a newspaper for the purpose of receiving the 
handkerchief. 

The requisites are very modest indeed for it is only necessary for the 
performer to procure two ordinary soup plates, which are in no wise 
previously prepared, and two handkerchiefs identical in size and 
color. The silk which is to be introduced between the two plates 
should be rolled into a small parcel and secured, either with a small 
band of tissue paper or with a small pin. (The Trap Fold is an 
excellent method of rolling to pursue in this instance.) The bundle 
thus formed should either be "vested" or placed behind the plates 
upon the table so that it may be procured at the opportune moment. 

The bundle is placed in the right hand just before the two plates are 
removed from the table. The left hand removes the top plate from 
inside the second while the right, as it grasps the undermost one, 
holds the handkerchief close to the rim of the same. As soon as the 
interiors of the two plates are shown, the two exchange hands. The 
bundle accompanies the right hand plate in its journey to the left 
hand where it is held close to the rim just as it was, before the shift, 
by the right hand. This shift accomplished, the backs of the two 
plates are shown, the left hand concealing its burden. The plate 








which rests in the right hand is placed upon the table, while the one 
in the left is placed immediately afterwards within the first. 
Simultaneously the handkerchief is allowed to fall between the two, 
where it remains until ready for reproduction. 
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Finale to the "Miser's Dream". 

We recommend, very highly indeed, the following coin effect as an 
extremely mystifying conclusion to the "Miser's Dream," or to coin 
productions of a similar nature, in which a hat is used. 

Just as the last coin, or in other words, that coin which has been 
alternately palmed and exposed during the entire experiment, is 
dropped into the hat, the left hand is withdrawn and the hat placed 
upon the wide-spread fingers of the right hand which is then raised 
with its burden high above the head. It is quite obvious that the hat is 
completely isolated, for it is remote from all stage paraphernalia, 
while neither of the two hands could possibly introduce a coin. After 
a moment of breathless silence, a single coin is heard, unmistakably, 
to enter the hat, announcing its arrival with a jingle, as it falls 
amongst its companions. The peculiar manner in which this last coin 
effects its entrance is a fitting climax to this popular form of coin 
production, and is extremely valuable, not only for its mysterious 
element, but for its suggestive power. 

The method by which this rather astonishing effect is brought about, 
is an absurdly simple one. Allow one of the several coins which 
have been concealed in the left band, inside the hat, to remain in the 
hand, after all others have been dropped into the hat, including that 
of the right hand. As the left hand is brought out of the hat, slowly 
carry the coin along at the same time, yet keeping both hand and 
coin close to, and touching the side of the hat. When the coin 
reaches the mouth of the hat, under cover of the hand, draw the coin 
upon the rim, and immediately transfer the chapeau to the wide¬ 
spread fingers of the right hand and raise it above the eye level of the 
spectators in order that the coin may rest upon the rim, unobserved 
by the sharpest eyes. The coin may be painted black if desired as a 
further safe-guard against observation. 








In order to produce the coin, or drop it into the hat, tilt the latter 
towards the left, slightly. But a slight stimulation is necessary in 
order to induce motion upon the part of the coin. This accomplished, 
the performer's work is done, but we wager that even the wizard 
himself will be more or less surprised to see how strongly this arrival 
of a coin from nowhere impresses the audience. 

NOTE. It is well not to allow the entire surface of the coin to rest 
upon the hat-brim, for the stimulation which is necessary in order to 
send it into the hat under this condition is great, especially if the coin 
must be persuaded to ride over the protruding edge of the hat-band. 
Allow about three-quarters of the coin to rest upon the rim and the 
remaining quarter to hang-, without support, over the mouth of the 
hat. Under this arrangement, but a slight "tilt" is necessary in order 
to accomplish "the arrival." 
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Improved Glass of Water Vanish for 
a Coin. 

This method of vanishing a coin in a glass of water is suggested as 
an improvement upon the glass-disc method which has been 
universally employed for so many years, and which, by the way, has 
been tendered such publicity that it is rather poor policy to introduce 
it seriously in an experiment of any description. The suggestion 
about to be described is particularly well adapted for presentation 
before the "wise ones," who may happen to be well acquainted with 
the disc-fake, for it generally proves to be rather tempting bait, and 
the result is the discomfort of some sage and a generous laugh at his 
expense. It is also worthy to note that there is no necessity of 
exchanging the borrowed coin for a substitute. 

The coin is borrowed and marked by its owner for the sake of future 
identification. Under the cover of a borrowed handkerchief, the coin 
is held by some member of the audience over the glass of water, and 
dropped at a given signal. The coin is distinctly heard to strike the 
bottom of the glass, but when the handkerchief is removed, the most 
diligent efforts of the volunteer assistant reveal not the slightest trace 
of the borrowed coin. 

A small pellet of wax with a thread a few inches longer than the 
height of the glass, are the only two prerequisites. One end of the 
thread is attached to the pellet of wax, and the combination 
concealed at any convenient point until it is required. It is suggested 
that the thread or string, (the latter is really the most satisfactory for 
this experiment), be loosely rolled and placed in the hand while the 
coin is being borrowed. When it is received, the wax should be 
pressed firmly upon the surface of the coin, so that there will be no 
danger of its dropping off. The coin is held over the glass, under 
cover of the handkerchief, and placed in the hands of a spectator, 
who holds the coin and handkerchief in one hand and the glass of 








water, ready for the former's reception, in the other. As the 
handkerchief is draped around the glass, the string is unrolled, so 
that when the coin is dropped the former will hang slightly over the 
edge of the glass. 

After a few appropriate words the performer grasps the handkerchief 
and at the same time the string, which is easily located by means of 
the edge of the glass, and withdraws the coin. There is, at this point, 
one caution which must be strictly observed. As the coin leaves the 
glass it may "talk" against the side thereof, which conversation 
would be very obnoxious to the performer. To avoid this, observe 
the following directions carefully. As soon as the handkerchief and 
string are grasped by the right hand, with the left, drop the glass 
straight downwards from under the handkerchief. Do not move the 
right hand the fraction of an inch and the coin will be left behind, 
without even a murmur "en transit." 

While the volunteer assistant is searching for the coin, there is ample 
opportunity to secure it for the purpose of reproduction, which, as in 
the case preceding, may be effected by means of the "Nest of Boxes 
and the Ball of Wool." 
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The New-Era Coin Tray. 

(Delivers Any Number of Coins.) 

As far as we have been able to ascertain, the moneyplate herein 
described has never been tendered the dignity of an explanation, and 
it is for this reason, together with an admiration for its ingenious 
simplicity, that we are prompted to offer a few words of explanation 
in these pages. The tray may be used very effectively with the "Snuff 
Box Vase" described in Hoffman's "Modern Magic," on page 217. 
This vase is so well known to magicians that a description thereof 
would verge upon the undiplomatic, but for those who may not 
know it by this name, we will state that it is the wellknown vase 
used to vanish a watch and sometimes a billiard ball. Briefly, the 
vase contains two compartments, the lower of which works over a 
depressable spring. 

The combination may be presented as follows: 

Nine coins are counted out upon the tray and attention is called to 
the empty vase standing upon an adjacent table. The tray is then 
taken into the audience and some gentleman is requested to count 
them one at time, thus corroborating the performer's statement that 
there are nine. The gentleman is then requested to take away as 
many as he may desire, his choice to range between one and six, as 
his fancy may dictate. It makes not the. slightest difference what 
number he chooses. He is then persuaded to step upon the stage, so 
that he may better place the coins which he has selected in the vase. 
Let us suppose, for the purpose of this illustration, that he selects 
four. These he is requested to wrap in a piece of paper and place in 
the vase. The object to be accomplished is to pass the four coins, 
from the vase, into the hands of the gentleman. The remaining five 
upon the tray are tipped into the hands of this volunteer assistant, 
whereupon he is requested to hold fast all that you have given him. 








A coin-wand may be used in order to portray a visible transmission 
of the coins. After a period of time has passed, which may be 
deemed commensurate with the effort required for such a 
stupendous undertaking, the cover of the vase is removed, revealing 
but the paper in which the coins were formerly wrapped, a silent 
tribute to the departure of its contents. (The second compartment of 
the vase explains this phenomenon.) At this point, the gentleman 
who has been holding fast during these operations, is requested to 
count the coins in his hand upon the tray. It is really an object of 
much wonderment that there are nine of them. The most gratifying 
part of this little experiment is, that the performer may stand by with 
supreme indifference, as to what number of coins the gentleman may 
choose to have passed. The result is infallibly correct. 

This combination may be varied in many ways, but in any case, the 
choice of numbers is always accorded the audience. At any time 
during the demonstration, the hands may be freely shown. The 
secret, of course, lies in the tray, but strange to say, there is but little 
difference between the form which is so generally known and the 
improved tray about to be described. 

The tray is just long enough for the under side to carry the usual 
tube, which, in this instance, must be of sufficient size to hold six 
coins. (It may be made to hold a greater number, but six is the better 
sum for a tray of convenient size.) There are six openings at equal 
intervals along the tube, these intervals so judged that each opening 
is under a coin. The openings are just large enough to comfortably 
admit the insertion of the finger-tip. If the finger-tip is placed in the 
opening and on the coin nearest the mouth of the tube, no coins can 
come out on account of this coin's being the foundation of all the 
coins above. If the finger-tip is moved up one hole, one coin will 
come out, and so on up to six. If the insertion is made at opening 
number three, all those coins below number three are free to emerge, 
while the others are held in. place by the coin upon which the tip of 
the finger is, at that moment, placed. 

We recommend the use of an oblong shaped tray, owing to the fact 
that when it becomes necessary to play the openings near the mouth 
of the same, it is much easier to do so from the side, than to reach 
the length of the tray, especially if the operator is handicapped by 
short fingers. 
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A Spectacular Coin Vanish. 

At first thought, it would seem that the word spectacular as applied 
to the vanish of a single coin, endows the effect with a grandiose air 
of false dignity, and yet the expression is an apt one, for the visible 
disappearance is spectacular and unusually effective. 

A coin is wrapped in a small piece of paper prepared for that 
purpose, and straightway unwrapped, in order to satisfy those of a 
skeptical bent, that the coin was beyond question placed in the 
paper. The process of folding the paper about the coin is repeated 
and the package held near the flame of a candle. At the moment of 
contact between the parcel and the flame, there is simply a puff and 
a flash, and apparently the coin has passed away in a ball of fire, for 
not even an ash is left as a tribute to its remains. 

The sudden and rather spectacular consumption of the paper is 
explained when it is stated that the well-known commodity, "flash- 
paper" is used for the wrapper. This may be procured from any 
magical dealer, at a moderate price, a single sheet furnishing the 
material for several presentations. 

There is no peculiarity in the folding or wrapping of the paper as it is 
executed in the first instance. The coin is placed in the center of the 
paper, which should measure about four inches upon each side, and 
the top and bottom edges folded over the coin, the two sides 
following, thus forming a square parcel slightly larger than the coin. 
The paper is straightway unfolded, as cited above, to demonstrate 
the actual presence of the coin. When the second fold is made, 
however, a slight departure from the first method is observed. The 
creases formed in the paper at the instance of the first folding, serve 
as excellent guides for the second operation. 


The second time the paper is folded, fold the top edge over first and 








then proceed with each of the two side edges in turn, but instead of 
folding these, as in the first instance, directly over the coin, simply 
bend the sides of the paper in the old creases, backwards, away from 
the person. In other words, instead of folding over the coin, fold the 
sides under it. The bottom edge which now remains, is in a like 
manner folded backwards. If the steps, as herein described, have 
been followed accurately, it will be found that there is but one 
thickness of the paper covering the coin, which, owing to the fact 
that its circumference has not been entirely boxed in, has a free 
passage to the palm of the hand. 

It is suggested that just before the second process of folding is 
started, that the paper be turned over, in order that the original folds 
or creases may be followed with the least possible resistance. 

Allow the coin to pass out from the paper into the palm of the hand 
at the proper moment, and hold the paper between the thumb and 
forefinger of either the right or left hand, according to whether the 
candle is upon the left or the right side of the performer. If the 
candle is at the performer's left, for example, the most natural 
manner of approach and subsequent ignition is effected, if the paper 
is held between the thumb and forefinger of the right hand. After the 
coin has been vanished, it may be reproduced in a variety of 
different ways, but the most satisfactory and mysterious 
reproduction is to find the coin in the "Nest of Boxes and Ball of 
Wool." 
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Barton's Billiard Ball Box. 

We are indebted to Mr. James Barton, professionally known as "El 
Barto, The Merry Wizard", for this excellent combination. It is 
without the slightest reservation whatsoever, that we declare this 
particular piece of apparatus to be the most unique and thoroughly 
original creation, in small apparatus, extant. In good hands, the 
combination is limitless in the possibilities which it offers. It is 
applicable to stage work, but more especially to club performances, 
in which field, the inventor has used it with enviable success. There 
is no piece of the apparatus which cannot be thoroughly examined, 
for the success of the entire experiment depends, almost entirely, 
upon manipulation and a certain amount of address in presentation. 

Our most diligent research does not reveal a single trace of a Billiard 
Ball Box, and we feel assured that the mere mention of such a 
receptacle constructed upon the lines of the Sliding Die Box, is the 
veritable essence of novelty. Accordingly, it is with a feeling of 
pardonable pride on our part, mingled with one of gratitude to Mr. 
Barton, that we present to our readers a minute description of the 
effect, requirements, and presentation of the Sliding Billiard Ball 
Box and Allied Apparatus. 

The performer calls the attention of the audience to a small stand 
about four inches in height, with a circular top, which is about three 
and one half inches in diameter. The next article of interest is a 
small, paste board cone, about seven inches in height. The Billiard 
Ball Box is demonstrated, in a few words, at a later stage in the 
development of the experiment. 

A billiard ball is produced at the tip of the wand or at any other point 
which the performer may desire, after which, the performer declares 
that it is his intention to pass the ball under the empty cone which he 
places upon the ' small stand. (The stand should be placed upon one 








of the tables which is used during the performance.) True to his 
word, the performer vanishes the ball, picks up the cone, and reveals 
the ball reposing serenely upon the stand. This move is repeated in 
order that the audience may clearly "see how it is done," but it is 
needless to say that this repetition serves in no way as an 
enlightenment. 

The ball is once again removed from the stand and the cone 
replaced, empty, as before. Instead of repeating the visible pass, in 
order to send the ball under the cone, attention is called to the 
Billiard Ball Box, after which, the ball is placed in one of the two 
compartments and the four doors closed. The usual ceremony of 
tipping the Box from one end to the other, and the alternate opening 
and closing of the doors is indulged in, until the maximum point of 
skepticism is reached, when the doors are opened and the Box 
shown empty, Previous to the tipping ceremony, the cone is lifted 
several times in order to demonstrate that there is no ball concealed, 
prematurely, under the cone. As soon as the Box is shown empty the 
cone is lifted and the ball is once again seen resting defiantly upon 
the stand. 

In addition to those articles already named, it is only necessary to 
mention a second billiard ball which should be, of course, a counter¬ 
part of the first. It is suggested that a paste board horn, such as those 
purchased of any dealer in musical or novelty goods, be used for the 
cone. These are conical shaped and about the correct height, while 
they further lend themselves to the success of the experiment, 
because they may be "tooted" each time the ball is found under the 
cone or upon the stand. 

At this point, it might be well to state that the top of the small stand 
should be hollowed out at the center, in order to create a slight 
declivity, so that the ball will not roll off. Furthermore, the top 
should be covered with felting in order to assure silence when the 
ball is secretly placed upon the table, under cover of the cone. 
Otherwise, the wooden ball and exposed wooden surface would play 
havoc with the performer by talking aloud, just at that point in the 
experiment when silence would be golden. It has been already noted 
that the Box is constructed upon the Sliding Die Box principle, with 
the movable weight concealed in the double bottom, to imitate the 
sound of the ball passing from one compartment to the other. In 
order to facilitate the passing off of the second ball, at the conclusion 
of the experiment, there should be a small "well" made near the left, 



front comer, of one of the table-tops. 


Let us, at this point, follow the details of the presentation. One of the 
two billiard balls should be "vested" on the left-hand side of the 
person. The Box should stand upon a nearby side-table (the one 
which contains the "well") while the stand and cone should rest upon 
the center table, if one is carried, otherwise a chair answers the 
purpose very nicely. 

NOTE. While it is desirable, if possible, to provide the "well" in the 
table, it is not at all essential, for the last ball may be passed off in a 
variety of different ways. 

The billiard ball (not the one "vested") should be produced from the 
tip of the wand or in a manner which is best suited to the conditions, 
and after a few flourishes with the sphere, call the attention of the 
audience to the simplicity of the articles used, and place the ball 
upon the stand, at the same time, demonstrating the fact that the 
cone fits snugly over the ball. While the right hand is holding the 
attention of the audience, the left palms the vested ball. The cone is 
then shifted to the left hand which also contains the "vested" ball. 
Thereupon, the ball is slipped into the cone, which should be held 
between the thumb and index finger, while the remaining fingers 
curl naturally under the cone, thus holding the ball in place. As the 
right hand reaches for the ball, which is still upon the stand, the left 
places the cone, with concealed ball, upon the stand. 

It is now stated that the ball is to be passed from the hand, under the 
empty cone. Suiting the action to the word, the ball is passed away 
(the particular pass employed is left to the discretion of the 
performer, but it is essential that the ball should remain in the left 
hand at the conclusion thereof) and the cone lifted showing the ball. 

After the execution of the pass the ball remains in the left hand, so 
the cone is again lifted, just as it was at the beginning of the 
experiment, and placed in that hand. Once again this identical 
method of procedure is repeated in order to "show how it is done"— 
the ball is passed and the cone lifted with the same result as before. 

Once again, the cone is placed in the left hand, which, as in the first 
instance, contains the ball, but this time the ball is jammed up into 
the cone, whose converging sides hold the ball. This time, the cone 



is taken by the top and placed gently upon the table. It is clearly 
apparent to the spectators at this point, that the ball is neither upon 
the table nor in the hand, while the possibility of its concealment 
within the cone does not suggest itself. 

Previous to the placing of the cone, however, the ball which is upon 
the stand is removed as before. Attention is then directed to the 
Billiard Ball Box which is proved to be quite free from preparation. 
The ball is then placed in the left hand compartment of the Box and 
the top door closed with the thumb of the left hand (left hand is 
holding the box upon the palm of the hand). The cone is raised at 
this point, so that those of a skeptical turn of mind may be assured 
that there is not a substitute ball "planted." The right hand now 
approaches the second or front door of this compartment, which 
contains the ball, but just as the door is partially closed, the ball is 
tilted into the palm of the hand, and the door closed entirely. This is 
the most crucial and difficult move in the entire presentation but 
with a little practice before a mirror the novice will soon become 
surprisingly adept. 

The two doors of the remaining compartment are now closed, and 
the Box shifted to the right hand in order to cover the presence of the 
ball. (The ball is ultimately dropped into the "well" as the Box is 
placed upon the table). The remainder of the experiment depends 
solely upon the originality of the performer. It is a matter of tradition 
that audiences never tire of making things very amusing for 
themselves and particularly the performer. Great is the fall thereof, 
when the performer is at last obliged to snatch the tempting morsel 
from their lips. Result—Silence from the pseudo-sages and hearty 
appreciation from those who have let the other fellow do the talking. 
The climax is indeed a climax. 

Words cannot do justice to the effect of this experiment. It causes 
more bewilderment and elicits more applause than Levitation or the 
Passing of Human Bodies through the Atmosphere, and the sole 
reason for this is because the experiment is a thorough and 
unquestionable novelty, because it is amusing and humorous, and 
because it is surprising and mysterious. 

And yet, when all is said and done, it may be well contended that 
there is nothing really new when the component parts of the 
combination are passed upon as individuals. True, it is a resurrection 
here, a modification there, and an adaptation everywhere, but the 



combination and adaptati9n are new, and a credit to the genius 
which is responsible for its inception. The good Mr. Barton makes 
the Boxes and Stands himself, for he recently presented the writer 
with the entire combination, which he prizes very highly. Whether or 
not he could be persuaded to make them for the reader, can only be 
ascertained by communicating with this genial soul. 
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An Advanced Billiard Ball Vanish. 

The following method of vanishing a billiard ball is designed to 
obviate the use of traps, bags, and body-servantes of every nature 
and description. A new principle, as applied to billiard ball work, is 
utilized—one which is thoroughly practical but more than ordinarily 
mysterious. 

Just previous to the immediate conclusion of any billiard ball 
demonstration, the last ball is placed upon a table in full view of the 
audience. In the act of picking the ball up with the right hand, the 
ball is momentarily covered and the hand moved away, not only 
from the person of the performer but from all stage paraphernalia as 
well. The hand which contained the ball is immediately shown 
empty. 

The secret, like many of the best in magic, is a simple one. The ball, 
or more properly speaking that which looks like a ball, is nothing 
more nor less than a painted picture of the original. A piece of 
circular tin, equal in diameter to the diameter of the billiard ball, 
painted upon the one side with a color which corresponds with the 
color of the table-top, and upon the other with a shade which 
matches that of the billiard ball, gives the key to the mystery. The 
picture side of the tin should be shaded about the edges, that the idea 
of a spherical surface may be conveyed to those in front. A small 
piece of wire, sharpened at the end which protrudes beyond a certain 
point in the circumference, is the basis of support. When the ball is 
placed upon the table this point is forced into the wood holding the 
fake upright in a natural position. 

At an opportune moment, the fake is substituted for the original ball 
which is disposed of as the performer may desire. As the ball is 
about to be picked up, the hand covers the ball in the most natural 
manner, while the thumb of the same hand tilts the fake forwards 








upon the table-top where it remains unseen, thanks to its fiat surface 
anti painted back. It only remains for the performer to show his hand 
empty revealing the fact that another billiard ball has passed into the 
Great Unknown. 
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An Effective Card Vanish. 

This combination is very effectively used as a termination of "The 
Cards Up the Sleeve," "Back and Front Palm," or any similar effect. 

The card is first vanished with a throwing motion to back-palm and 
reproduced in the usual manner. The same motion is again executed, 
but this time the fingers are spread wide apart and the hand shown 
tenantless, back and front. 

All this is accomplished through the mediumship of an ordinary pin, 
which is forced through the face of the card, at either end, near the 
center of the margin and then out again, leaving about one-half the 
pin (pointed end) protruding on the face side. (A court card best 
conceals the presence of the pin.) 

At the time of the second execution of the throwing motion, allow 
the pin to catch on the clothing at the side, from which position the 
card may be reproduced as desired. The presence of the pin does not 
hinder, in the least, the back palming of the card, if the end 
containing the pin is held nearest the fingers. In this manner, as 
many as five or six cards may be vanished at one time, if, in the act 
of squaring the cards, a clip such as is used to hold several loose 
leaves of paper together, is slipped over the entire packet, thus 
uniting the several cards. The pin, in this case, will catch with even 
greater facility than before, owing to the increased weight above the 
point. 

This is a rare instance of a very pretty effect combined with absolute 
simplicity in preparation, and must be given a trial before it is 
thoroughly appreciated. 
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Marked Cards. 

All the effects possible with the marked cards mentioned by T. 
Nelson Downs, in his excellent work entitled "Magic," Pages 153 to 
165, are possible with a certain pack of cards which may be 
purchased of any reliable dealer in variety goods. The effects which 
are possible with these cards are astonishing, and well worth the 
cultivation of the professional and the amateur alike. The pack in 
question may be used for the ordinary card combinations requiring 
the use of the "pass," with an occasional interpolation of an effect 
made possible by the inherent peculiarity of the cards. 

Any card selected by the audience, may be detected after the pack 
has been thoroughly shuffled. The performer may write the name of 
a card upon a slip of paper which is placed in an envelope, while the 
pack is in the possession of a second party, who, at a word from the 
performer, is allowed to deal the pack into some five or six piles, 
when afterwards, through a process of selection and elimination, the 
card which remains upon the table is found to be identical with the 
one recorded upon the slip of paper previously placed in the 
envelope. 

The variety of the effects obtainable depends solely upon the 
originality of the performer. 

The basis of all tricks of this nature is the ability of the performer to 
recognize a desired card at sight, as the card which is to appear at the 
climax of the demonstration. This recognition is made possible 
through the peculiarity of the cards in question at the beginning of 
this description. 

If the reader will procure a pack of "Hockey Playing Cards, No. 7," 
it will be found, upon close observation that there are four animals, 
goat-like in appearance, depicted on the figured back, one at each of 








the four comers. Closer observation will reveal the fact that each of 
these animals is possessed of the normal two horns, peculiar to 
members of this family, with the exception of one, who, through 
some peculiar caprice of fate, is endowed with but one. 

After this defect is once thoroughly sense-perceived, a desired card 
may be identified as soon as this goat is seen. At the outset, those 
ends of the cards bearing the normal goats should be together. The 
card to be identified, as in the envelope trick, should be reversed, 
Thus it will be brought about that there will be a goat of one horn 
among those of two. As the cards are dealt out, the performer must 
watch them all closely until he sees the goat which has but one horn. 

The card which is written upon the slip of paper is, of course, 
identical with the one reversed at the beginning of the experiment. 
This precaution is taken ere the pack is handed to the spectators to 
be shuffled. Care must be taken at this point that the assistant does 
not use the "double-end" shuffle, on account of the resultant damage 
to the arrangement of the cards. As soon as the heap containing the 
one-horned goat is marked by the performer, the usual method of 
elimination is followed until the desired card is left. In case it is the 
desire of the performer to detect the names of several cards, the 
spectators may be allowed to withdraw the desired number, after 
which the pack is reversed. After the cards are returned and the pack 
shuffled, the cards may be revealed in any manner agreeable to the 
performer, for, as in the case preceding, the foreign cards are easily 
placed, by watching for the goat of one horn among his brothers of 
two. 

The discovery of this peculiarity was the result of an accident and it 
is a matter of great doubt whether or not the makers themselves are 
cognizant of the defect. 

Should the reader's dealer be unable to supply this particular card, 
the authors will be glad to procure them, as an accommodation, for 
the sum of twenty-five cents. 
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A New Force. 

This sleight is suggested for the edification of those who experience 
more or less difficulty in executing the "force" which requires the 
"double-hand shift." At the same time, in spite of its simplicity, it is 
worthy of the attention of all card workers, for the simple reason that 
it may be introduced occasionally, for the sake of variation, as a 
substitute for the usual pass. 

There is no particular amount of skill required to execute this force. 

It is, in fact, the essence of simp]linty. Place the card, or cards, to be 
forced, upon the bottom of the pack. 

Cause the deck to be cut into two portions and invite one of the 
spectators to pick up that portion, the "under-cut," which he would 
naturally place upon the other packet, in order to complete the cut in 
the usual manner. Instead of allowing him to place the cards have 
them counted one at a time upon the packet which is upon the table. 
In this manner the card which was originally upon the bottom of the 
pack, and later upon the bottom of the "under cut," is brought to the 
top of the pack, simply because the under half of the same has been 
reversed by the counting process. 

Now that the card which is to be forced is upon the top of the pack, 
but one more move remains to be effected. Cause the pack to be cut 
once again, as in the first instance and allow the spectator to select 
one of the packets. In any case, of course, the packet containing the 
card to be forced is the one which is presented to the spectator for 
the conclusion of the experiment. He is asked to remove the top 
card, which is to say, the card which was placed upon the bottom of 
the deck at the beginning of the experiment. Several cards may be 
forced in this manner, as well as one, as long as they are noted at the 
beginning of the experiment. 
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The Unique Rising Cards. 

This is an original method which the writer has used with considerable success. The particular 
novelty lies in the motive power employed and the freedom with which the glass .may be moved 
from place to place while the cards are rising. The tray, upon which the glass rests, may even be 
taken into the audience without fear of detection of the means employed. The motive power 
which induces this effect is of the utmost simplicity, is easily concealed, and operated with little 
effort. Either the performer himself or the assistant may hold the tray, yet the result is always 
accurate. 

The tray bearing the glass is introduced, whereupon the performer takes immediate steps to prove 
the glass quite an ordinary one in every particular. The usual three cards are then selected and the 
pack shuffled. The performer now returns to the tray, where the cards are momentarily deposited 
in order that the glass may be freely shown, once again, preparatory to the reception of the cards. 
Directly after the cards are deposited in the glass and the tray picked up, the first card rises, after 
which, the performer may move to any part of the stage, and finally into the audience. The writer 
has even allowed a spectator to hold one end of the tray as he held the other without detection. 

The tray, of course, is responsible for more or less of the motive power involved. The glass has 
but one, and that a slight, peculiarity. A small hole is bored at a point which will allow a thread to 
pass straight down from the strung cards to the base. Another hole, directly under the uppermost 
opening is bored in the base of the glass, through which the same string is passed, and from 
thence, through a hole in the tray. These three openings establish a straight line connection 
between the last strung card and the under side of the tray. The tray should be covered with 
figured or black felt, the latter preferred. The three strung cards lie upon the tray at the beginning 
of the demonstration, but owing to the uppermost card's being covered with a material identical 
with that which covers the tray, the cards lie there quite unseen by the observing eye. The 
covered card is that which forms the holdfast for the string, so it is well suited to serve this 
double purpose. 

From the strung cards, the string passes straight down through openings one and two, before 
described, and through the third which carries it under the tray. From this' point, it is brought 
diagonally backwards to the right hand corner, where it finds a terminal in the well-known drum 
or windlass which is used for the rising cards from hand to hand. The drum is placed at the nearer 
right hand corner because this is the natural station of the right hand in holding the tray. In this 
manner,, the hand not only shields the windjass, but at the same time furnishes the stimulus 
which starts or retards the intake of the drum. 









In a measure the glass is tied to the tray, but if sufficient slack is allowed, it will be found that 
plenty of room is thus afforded in which to raise the glass from the tray for purposes of 
demonstration. At the outset, the string runs from the position in which the prepared cards are 
placed, to and over the brim of the glass, thence downwards. (See Plates.) 



When all is in place and the thread taut, it is next to impossible to detect the presence of the 
thread, owing to the black background. Should the performer care to take the trouble to place a 
glass dome over the glass, the experiment is not only more effective but absolutely immune from 
detection, even in the midst of the audience. If the windlass is sufficiently powerful the entire 
pack may be drawn from the glass. Owing to the freedom of movement possible while in 
operation, this method is doubly effective, especially if the dome is used and the combination 
taken into the audience. 


The simplicity of the apparatus makes it possible for the performer to present the entire 
experiment with all the effect of those methods in which assistants are used, and this, with a 
minimum amount of effort on his part. This is the only method with which we have been brought 
in contact, wherein the performer himself is enabled to cause the cards to rise from the glass in a 
manner which combines a natural presentation with an economy of effort. 

NOTE. It is difficult to procure a stock windlass, with a brake that may be applied from the 
outside to stop the intake of the drum, in order to allow an interval between the rise of the 
individual cards. A slight modification of the windlass, as it is received from the dealer, solves 
the problem of the brake. Cut away about one-half inch of that portion of the metal which marks 
the thickness of the windlass. (A tinsmith will perform this task more neatly and satisfactorilly 
than the reader may do it himself, unless the latter happens to be supplied with the proper 
implements.) This opening gives access to the drum. The opening should be large enough to 
admit the insertion of the tip of the forefinger, which, when pressed against the drum, may either 
cause the drum to revolve slowly or stop entirely, according to the amount of pressure exerted. 

A reference to Plate B at this point will aid the reader in grasping the point of the explanation. It 
is, of course, necessary to unreel the thread in order to "string" the cards. That the drum may be 
kept in this position until the experiment is ready for presentation, for the coiled spring after the 
thread is unreeled is exerting considerable tension, a small hole should be bored in the wooden 




































drum into which a small plug is forced. (See Plate B, "a.") This plug is readily removed at the 
desired moment. 

A reference to Plate C should demonstrate clearly the location of the windlass in relation to the 
tray. The opening "b" should occupy such a position that the forefinger may operate the drum 
naturally. The middle, third, and little fingers which are also under the tray, curl about the 
windlass in a natural manner, shielding it from the view of the spectators. The thumb (Plate A) is 
the only digit of the right hand which is placed upon the top of the tray. The opening "c" which 
allows the free passage of the thread from the drum to the outside world, should occupy a 
position which will allow the thread to pass straight off from the drum, after the manner of 
pulling thread from a spool. In other words, as it makes its exit, it should touch no portion of the 
windlass. 

All openings through which the thread passes should be well smoothed so that there will be no 
danger of its wearing upon the rough edges. 

Should the spring of the windlass prove to be too weak for the task imposed, it is suggested that 
the drum be taken to a watchmaker or jeweller, who will insert one which will answer all the 
requirements. 
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Another Rising Cards. 

It is now quite the fashion to concede a place on one's program to the 
"Fountain of Cards," more commonly ca]led, perhaps, "De Kolta's 
Rising Cards." In view of this fact, it is fitting that we should devote 
a few lines to a rather novel method of procedure which may be 
employed in this popular experiment. 

The effect to the layman is as follows: 

The cards and glass may be handed to the audience for thorough 
inspection, after which they are returned to the stage by the 
performer. During the transmission from the audience to the stage, 
the performer makes it very apparent, without calling attention to the 
fact, that there is no exchange of either cards or glass effected. At 
this moment the assistant enters bearing the tray for the reception of 
the cards and glass. After suitable introductory remarks, the cards 
are caused to rise from the glass, first slowly and then rapidly until. 
the entire pack has left the receptacle. 

The usual single-string method is employed, together with the 
customary overhead tackle, so little room for variance from the 
accepted method remains, save at the point where the strung pack is 
substituted for the original. This shift is largely responsible for the 
element of novelty, to which this particular departure may lay claim. 

The original glass and pack are placed upon the tray and the 
exchange effected from this point. A subterfuge, for the sake of 
misdirection, is here adopted. Much attention is given to the 
assistant, who makes himself particularly and markedly obnoxious 
by insisting upon moving the glass to a point on the tray, other than 
that selected by the performer. To overcome this wayward trait, the 
performer raises the glass from the tray, out of reach of the assistant. 








This troublesome fellow now insists upon directing his glances, now 
sideways, then upwards, in every conceivable direction, save that 
most desired by the performer—straight to the front. In the act of 
straightening his head for one of the last times, the performer runs 
the hand containing the glass rapidly up the back of the assistant so 
that one hand may grasp the back, and the other, the front of the 
head for the purpose of making this member fast. As the hand is 
passed along the back, the original glass is exchanged for the 
prearranged glass and pack which is resting in a clip on the 
assistant's back. The glass is out of sight but momentarily, and is 
seen resting in the hand, directly the head is grasped from the rear. 
Owing to the slight time spent in misdirection, the audience looses 
sight of the fact that the glass has been hidden for the fraction of a 
second and is in no way cognizant of the fact that an exchange has 
been effected. The fact that the prepared combination is transferred 
from the back of the assistant to the tray, in no way jeopardizes the 
string plot. In the same manner, the assistant may enter directly from 
the rear with no fear of confusing this arrangement. 

This combination has been used by one of our bestknown performers 
with the greatest effect, but for the average mystifier this method is 
somewhat out of the question on account of the fact that a third 
person is necessary for the purpose of operating the thread. 
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The Cards Out of the Pocket. 

Doubtless every reader has witnessed this mystifying experiment, in 
which a previously shuffled pack of cards is divided and one half of 
the pack placed in each of the two side trousers' pockets, after which, 
the performer withdraws one at a time, any card called by the 
audience. There are many methods of procedure extant, all of which 
employ the aid of apparatus and which produce the effect exactly as 
it was first produced by Herbert Brooks in this country. The method 
about to be described is essentially identical with the original one, 
save for a slight embellishment which may or may not meet with the 
unqualified approval of the reader. The means employed, however, 
in securing the desired cards are both simple and practical, even 
more so, in fact, than any apparatus furnished for the purpose. 

A pack of cards is thoroughly shuffled and several cards, say three, 
are selected by different members of the audience and returned to 
the pack, which is then offered to a fourth party to be shuffled once 
again ere the cards pass into the possession of the performer. Each of 
the side trousers' pockets are then turned inside out, in order to 
demonstrate that nothing is concealed therein, whereupon, the pack 
is divided and one packet placed in each pocket. The performer then 
places his hands in the pocket and withdraws, one at a time, the three 
selected cards. In order that the audience may be quite convinced 
that, although previously shuffled, the performer is "en rapport" with 
each of the remaining forty-nine cards, any member of the assembly 
is allowed to call for any card he may desire. It is quite immaterial 
what cards are selected, for the performer withdraws each one 
immediately after the selection is made. The effect is astonishing 
and is sure to meet with hearty approval. 

It is desirable that the trousers' pockets be double so that one half of 
the pocket may be turned inside out without disturbing the other half 
and its contents. While this arrangement is eminently desirable, it 
will be found that it is not absolutely necessary after one becomes 








accustomed to handling the cards in the pocket. The great advantage 
is that it is possible, under this arrangement, to turn the pockets, 
inside out, thus obviating any suggestion of a concealed substitute 
deck. 

Nevertheless two packs of cards are required, one of which is 
prepared in the following manner. Divide the pack into its four suits, 
with the cards in each arranged in sequence from the ace to the king. 
At one end of each of these packets, place a rubber band of sufficient 
tension to keep the cards firmly in place. When the packets are 
placed in the pockets, they should be so arranged that the performer 
may immediately know just where to place his hand in order to 
locate the required suit. The well-known sequence of suits, hearts, 
spades, diamonds, and clubs is easily remembered by association 
with the so-called "Si Stebbins' Stack." When a card is called for, 
first determine which pocket that suit is in, and then, after arriving at 
the correct packet, count either from the ace or the king, according to 
which of these two cards is nearer the chosen card. After a very little 
practice there is no difficulty in arriving at the desired card. 

In case the experiment is presented with the addition of withdrawing 
the cards selected by the audience at the outset of the experiment, it 
will be necessary to procure a pack of "strippers," by which the cards 
which have been selected and returned, may be easily detected 
because of their protruding edges. This addition not only enhances 
the effect but leads up to the climax in a logical manner. 

The amount of time required for preparation is so small, and the 
requisites necessary are so very modest, that the most fastidious 
performer could not possibly register an objection. The foregoing 
method is practically identical with the original Brooks' method of 
procedure, and we are confident in the truth of the assertion that 
apparatus is not at all essential for the success of this experiment. 
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Fuel for the Fire-Bowl. 

One of the most serious objections to the fire-bowl, from the view 
point of many professionals, is the amount of work which is 
necessary in order to prepare the ignition system. Oakum, tow, 
hemp, and cotton are common mediums which are used as fuel. At 
best, when these are wet with alcohol, gasoline or kerosene, a soggy 
uncouth mass, which is liable to damage the clothing, is the result. 

The most satisfactory method yet devised is in accordance with the 
following suggestions. Remove the grate which serves as a carrier 
for the fuel and work with-the bowl alone. Obtain either a piece of 
cardboard or asbestos, the latter preferred, and cut it so that it will fit 
snugly in,the bottom of the bowl, and yet, as near as possible in' 
contact with the apparatus which"sets off" the burning mixture. 
Saturate this piece of strawboard or asbestos, as the case may be, 
with alcohol or some other volatile preparation. The acid-tube and 
flash-paper are rolled and "set" in the usual manner. All preparations 
are now made. 

As soon as the burning mixture is automatically ignited, the liquid 
upon the prepared mat at the bottom will catch in the most approved 
manner. The mat itself will not burn until all of the liquid has been 
consumed, but this stage is never reached on account of the fact that 
the fire is extinguished as soon as possible after ignition. This mat 
may be used over and over again, thus eliminating the undesirable 
feature of renewing the fuel at each presentation. (If asbestos is used, 
there is, of course, no chance of the mat’s burning under any 
circumstance.) 

The new bowl, which makes use of the strong affinity of phosphorus 
for water, is very ingenious and thoroughly practical. A metal cover 
is used to extinguish the fire and removed as soon as it has 
accomplished its mission, revealing a huge bouquet of flowers. This 








finale is so much more artistic and immeasurably superior to the old 
plan of carrying the bowl "off stage" to be "smothered," that there is 
no comparison between the two methods, and we feel that we cannot 
recommend this piece of apparatus too highly. 
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The Nest of Boxes. 

It is, in a measure, remarkable that such an excellent illusion as the 
"Kellar Nest of Boxes," as it is familiarly called, should possess two 
extremely weak points. It is, perhaps, even more remarkable that a 
more natural method of procedure has never been suggested, than 
that of passing off the rings to an assistant in exchange for the pistol, 
and especially that of introducing a table from off stage, when there 
is no apparent necessity for the addition. Psychologically, this is 
very bad policy, for it is at once suggestive of the fact that the table 
is an accessory. How important an accessory it is believed to be, 
depends largely upon the deductive powers of logical reasoning 
possessed by the audience. It was not until the writer received a 
severe object-lesson from a country matron, who explained, with 
alarming accuracy, the "modus operandi" of the entire experiment, 
that other means were sought. 

Since that time, the writer has used the following method, which, if 
it does not meet with the reader's approval, may suggest a more 
logical solution of the difficulty. 

The rings are borrowed in the usual manner, exchanged, and the 
"dummies" placed upon a small metal tray. From this point a radical 
departure is made from the trodden path. 

The pistol, instead of remaining "off stage," is lying upon one of the 
tables in company with several other pieces of apparatus, among 
which, is a Sliding Die Box. As the wand is placed upon the table, 
preparatory to picking up the pistol, the Die Box is slightly moved to 
one side, at which time, the rings are dropped into one of the 
compartments of the same. Owing to the fact that the Die Box has 
been used in the experiment immediately preceding, it is not at all 
improper that the assistant should enter, in a few moments, and 
remove that piece of apparatus, especially if he has done this several 








times before during the evening with other paraphernalia, so that the 
work of packing may go on. 

What the audience suppose to be the entire nest, but what, in reality, 
is only the outside box thereof, hangs from a "shepherd's crook" set 
in the top of one of the side-tables. (This box measures about five by 
eight inches.) The table is of the "black-art" variety, containing the 
usual trap. The writer uses but four nested boxes, all of which, save 
'the first, are opened in the audience. The box hanging from the 
crook is bottomless, but this defect is unnoticed by the audience, 
because the opening is entirely spanned by a piece of paper which is 
exactly the same in color as the box. Owing to this fact, it may be 
taken down and freely shown from all sides. When the boxes come 
up from the trap, the paper breaks with little or no resistance, 
allowing them to enter unobstructed. 

It may be of interest to the reader, at this point, to follow the 
introduction of the nest. At the completion of his task, with ribbons, 
flowers, and rings, the assistant enters carrying a tray, in a natural 
manner at his side. (Front of tray towards audience). The boxes are 
attached to the back of this tray by a releasable catch, and are placed 
in the trap as the tray is set on the table. As the assistant executes 
this movement, he must be sure to keep the tray inclined sufficiently 
to conceal its burden. Immediately after placing the tray upon the 
table, and releasing the nest into the trap, several smaller pieces of 
apparatus, such as a candlestick, glass, etc., are placed upon the tray 
and borne away. In this manner the entrance of the tray is perfectly 
justified. 

The trap used, is a "lifting trap," with a spring of sufficient strength 
to keep it flush with the table top when the boxes are not in place. As 
the trap is "pumped" they rise, breaking the paper bottom, into the 
box which was placed over the trap after its removal from the 
"shepherd's crook." As soon as the boxes are taken from the fake 
box, they are carried at once into the audience, where they are given 
to some gentlemen of the company, that he may unlock them. 

It would seem that this combination, taken as a whole, is very much 
stronger than the presentation along the usual lines. It has not been 
the custom of the writer to finish with the Guinea Pig Bottle, but 
there is nothing in this method which would prevent the adoption of 
this plan. The Confetti-Glass which will be explained forthwith, is 
an excellent substitution for the Bottle. 
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The Confetti-Glass. 

The genealogy of the Confetti-Glass is easily and directly traceable 
to the familiar Bran-Glass, but, at the same time, this particular 
member of the family possesses certain characteristics which compel 
a record in these pages. 

The glass in question is much longer and narrower than the Bran- 
Glass, its sides diverging as the top is approached. Unlike the latter, 
the Confetti-Glass has a stem measuring about one inch in length, 
which is attached to the usual base. The box containing the confetti 
is oblong shaped, and a bit more in length than the height of the 
glass. Its width may be measured by about six inches. 

The glass is held in the left hand and instead of being dipped into the 
box, the confetti is poured into the glass. Straightway, the confetti is 
poured back into the box, and the same operation repeated until the 
glass is again filled. Thereupon, the glass is placed upon the table 
and covered with a paper cylinder. The next step discloses the 
departure of the confetti, in place of which, is a guinea pig. 

As of yore, the box is in the main responsible for this change but in a 
slightly different manner than custom has dictated. In reality, the box 
is thrice divided, one compartment extending entirely across the top, 
and about four inches in depth. The other two are ranged side by 
side, and are open on the side Which faces the performer. The back 
of these compartments is, in reality, the front of the box. The top 
compartment holds the confetti, while one of the under two contains 
a glass with a "confetti-inset," which, in turn, is occupied by the 
guinea pig. The remaining compartment is empty and serves as the 
receptacle of the first glass. 

After the glass is filled the first time and the confetti poured back, 
preparations are made for the shift in glasses, by the right hand 








forefinger which crooks the stem of the glass in the compartment. 
The forefinger of the right hand urges this glass slightly forwards so 
that it may be more readily grasped by the left hand. Just as the glass 
in view of the audience is filled for the second time, the box is tilted 
against the glass, ostensibly to knock some of the confetti from the 
top of the same, but in this brief interval of time the unprepared glass 
is placed in the vacant compartment and the other glass seized. This 
shift seems rather formidable as described on paper, but those who 
have witnessed the work of Karl Germain will recall the fact that it 
is next to impossible to detect the exchange. 

The "inset" is taken out of the glass after the usual manner and 
dropped at a convenient point. 
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The Tape and Rings. 

Hoffman, under the caption, "The Myterious Release," Page 348, of 
"More Magic," describes what is more commonly known as "The 
Tape and Rings." This excellent experiment, for some reason, does 
not occupy the attention of the modern performer which one would 
expect. 

It is true, that the experiment in question has all the dignity worthy 
of old age, but for purposes of identification, we beg to state that the 
problem is to remove two or three wooden rings, previously tied to 
the tapes by some member of the audience, and finally a gentleman's 
coat. The rings are usually removed under cover of the coat in order 
to more effectually conceal the method of procedure. 

The "shift" is, of course, well known to all performers, but from 
observation it would appear that the greater number of artists use the 
"inch and a quarter wire bent so as to form three-quarters of a 
circle." Comparatively speaking, this fake is not only cumbersome 
but much more complicated than is necessary. 

As the tapes are placed one on top of the other in the hand of the 
performer, a common pin is forced through and out of the tapes near 
their centers, after the manner of pinning two pieces of cloth. After 
the two tapes are secured at their centers, the split and subsequent 
exchange of ends are effected. The pin is much more easily 
concealed upon the person of the performer than the wire, while at 
the conclusion of the demonstration there is practically nothing to 
"get rid of," for the pin may be dropped upon the floor. The pin will 
stand more than the ordinary amount of strain, and at the same time, 
may be easily removed when the performer is ready to untie the 
knots which secure the various rings to the tape. 
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A Load for Umbrella Flowers. 

The particular novelty in this instance, lies not so much in the 
method of loading the flowers, as in the manner in which the paper 
is shown back and front, while effectually concealing a large load of 
flowers. 

For this particular method especially, and in fact, in any case where 
the load to be introduced is of rather generous proportions, we 
recommend the use of "artists' board," which is endowed with both 
flexibility and stability. 

The paper is rolled in the form of a cylinder and stands upon the 
stage, in this form, until ready for use. It will be impossible to hold 
the paper in cylindrical form unless a clip is placed at the point 
where the two edges slightly over-lap. This clip is readily taken off 
at the desired moment. The flowers are held in place by the usual 
clasp, which in turn, is connected to a thread and a small hook. The 
latter is placed over the edge of the cylinder and the load allowed to 
hang suspended on the inside. There is no reason, however, which 
would prevent the performer using any particular method of 
introducing the flowers, for the procedure suggested, which enables 
the paper to be freely shown on each of its two sides, is thoroughly 
adaptable to any method of "loading." 

As the paper is picked up and the clip holding the cylinder in form is 
released, the load is grasped by the left hand and held close to the 
corner of the paper. Note that the left hand should be holding the 
paper by one corner with the load concealed at this same point, and 
that apparently it is impossible to show the reverse side of the 'paper 
because of the size of the load. At this point, grasp the corner 
diagonally opposite, bringing it upwards to the left hand, still 
holding the original corner and load fast. Just as the second corner is 
grasped, release the undermost and original corner which assumes 








the position previously occupied by the corner which is now held in 
the hand. Thus, the paper has performed a complete revolution and 
both sides have been brought to light without revealing or disturbing 
the load. By the use of this method it is possible to conceal an object 
as large as a billiard ball by means of a paper six inches square. 
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The Emergency Dial. 

Although the above caption would imply that the dial hereunder 
explained is to be used only when the performer is the victim of 
some unfortunate accident or caprice of fate, it is with positive 
assurance that it is affirmed, that this rather ingenious form of the 
popular dock is a valuable addition to the stock in trade of any 
conjurer. 

Should the performer, as a result of some accident in transportation, 
be so unfortunate as to break the glass dial, this one may be easily 
and effectually substituted. On the other hand, there are those 
performers who reap a rich harvest by presenting an experiment 
which employs apparatus which is just crude enough to be ludicrous, 
and which is, at the same time, effective. Furthermore, an element of 
novelty is introduced by constructing the apparatus in front of the 
audience. In any case, if the clock-dial is a number upon the program 
which may not easily be dispensed with, it would be well for 
performers to provide themselves with this simple apparatus as an 
insurance upon the program. 

Obtain two flat wooden sticks, each as many inches in length as the 
diameter of the dial. If the emergency dial, in question, is a 
permanent substitute for the regular dial, the sticks should be 
governed only by the size of the clock hand. These should be dove¬ 
tailed in the centre so that they may be placed together and form a 
smooth union. After the necessary notches are cut, an application of 
glue at the point of juncture will keep the two sticks firmly in place. 
At the end of one of the sticks attach a fish line, and continue this 
around the remaining three ends, making it "fast" at each terminal. A 
frame has now been constructed which is always ready to be pressed 
into service as a clock-dial base. At this point procure a large piece 
of common wrapping paper, and cut therefrom, a circular piece of a 
diameter sufficient to cover the entire length of the two crossed 
sticks. 








The circular piece of paper which is obtained in this manner may be 
attached to the frame by glue, but it is a much better plan to employ 
thumb-tacks which answer the purpose as retainers very efficiently. 
One tack forced through the paper at each of the four ends will 
secure it firmly to the frame. If this plan is followed out, the four 
tacks should be at three, six, nine, and twelve o'clock, respectively. 
With a crayon, mark off the twelve figures representing the face of 
the clock. When the regulation pin is inserted at the center, through a 
hole bored for that purpose, a clock has been constructed which is 
every bit as efficient and as practical, though perhaps not as neat and 
as artistic, as the regulation clock-dial. 

Indeed, experience has taught that the audience often take more 
kindly to this crude affair than to the more elaborate crystal dial, for 
the simple reason that the paper substitute has had its inception in 
their presence. Furthermore, because they have witnessed its 
construction they are prone to believe that trickery is the more 
impossible—which is to say—the experiment is much more effective 
in this form. It has also been interesting to note that the average 
audience, as soon as the sticks are shown, evince a little more 
interest, sit a bit straighter in their seats and watch, with the greatest 
interest and curiosity, the process of construction, and will often 
reward the performer's very modest efforts with generous applause, 
simply because they are amazed at the rather unique result obtained 
from the original crossed sticks and the piece of paper. 

At the conclusion of the experiment, with all the irresponsibility and 
profligacy of one who ignites his cigar with silver certificates, the 
performer may send his fist through the face of the clock, or in other 
words, he may "break its face" without the resultant damage being 
so costly that it would necessitate walking home after the 
performance. 
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A New Fish Pole. 

This particular form of the erstwhile popular Fish Pole is suggested 
as a modification of, rather than an improvement upon, the more 
elaborate pole which is purchased of dealers in apparatus. Like the 
Emergency Dial described in the preceding article, the New Fish 
Pole is inherently adaptable to comedy work, and may be packed in 
a suit case. It requires little or no effort to prepare it for presentation, 
and if the performer so desires, he may pass it to the audience for 
examination. 

The story of the effect is told briefly in the lines which immediately 
follow. The performer introduces a small, closely rolled umbrella, 
with a case of gay color. After a few well chosen remarks upon 
impromptu angling, the vari-colored case is removed, when it is 
observed that this article which has been serving the purpose of a 
case, is nothing more nor less than a cloth, such as those used for the 
bowl productions. It is thereupon thrown over the arm, and a glass 
bowl of water produced, which answers the purpose of a miniature 
lake to the letter. 

Nothing remains to complete the apparatus of a fisherman, save a 
pole, or more properly speaking, a rod. Accordingly the umbrella is 
pressed into service. A piece of fish line is run through a hole, bored 
for the purpose, at the tip of the umbrella and tied off. The 
arrangements are concluded when the usual bait is attached. Two or 
three gold fish are duly hooked, one at a time, and placed in the bowl 
of water, which was produced for their reception. It will be deduced 
from this description that this particular form of fish pole is 
applicable, practically, to comedy work alone. Such is essentially the 
case, but it is really more valuable for this class of work than the 
more elaborate form. 


Let us turn for a moment to the few details which are necessary for 








the construction of this outfit. Procure a small umbrella or sunshade, 
which is known as a "Junior" or "Child's Umbrella," and bore a 
small hole through or near the iron tip. Next it is necessary to obtain 
a large colored production cloth. An opening, just large enough to 
admit the tip of the umbrella, should be made in the center of this 
cloth. The cloth, after the tip has been forced through the opening, is 
allowed to drape downwards around the umbrella, forming a natural 
case or cover. This improvised case is held close to the umbrella by 
means of two or three elastic bands. 

The production of the fish-bowl or bowl of water, is not at all out of 
the ordinary, so we will not burden the reader with a delineation of 
the steps necessary for its accomplishment. It has been stated that the 
next step is to improvise a pole from the umbrella, which 
improvision is easily accomplished by attaching the line, and 
subsequently the customary metal bait. The fish, instead of being 
concealed in a compartment at the butt of the pole, are carried in the 
right hand coat pocket, in a small flat receptacle, made of blotting 
paper, which is moistened, in order that the fish may be kept alive. 
While casting about for fish, the right side of the person is turned 
away from the audience for a moment, but just long enough for the 
performer to obtain one of the fish. This last step reads rather 
formidably but one of our best known local authorities assures me 
that he has used the foregoing method for years without ever, so far 
as he knows, being detected in the movement. 
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The Vanishing Glass. 

This method of performing the popular "Vanishing Glass" is 
suggested as an improvement upon the usual method of procedure 
which employs the cumbersome double cotton handkerchief. It is 
possible, if this plan is followed, to use either a light silk 
handkerchief, such as every performer uses for handkerchief work, 
or one of any material which any member of the company might 
proffer. The last mentioned alternative is, perhaps, the more 
acceptable because it is contra-suggestive of preparation. 

The presentation varies but slightly from those lines with which we 
are all familiar. As soon as the glass is covered and dropped, as of 
yore, the handkerchief which is apparently covering the glass, is 
taken into the audience, or at least to the very front of the stage. 

It is at this point that we discover a slight deviation from the beaten 
path. The glass, or rather the "ring," should be held at the tips of the 
fingers of the right hand, while the left hand should hold the down¬ 
hanging corners of the handkerchief, to better imitate the shape of 
the glass. Suddenly, the glass, which is apparently under the 
covering, seems to collapse, for the handkerchief grows longer and 
the shape of the glass is no longer delineated. The kerchief is then 
drawn through the hands and shaken, but gives not a clue as to the 
whereabouts of its erstwhile tenant. The glass passes away unseen, 
even though the handkerchief is under the closest scrutiny. The 
beauty of the whole effect is that the audience partially see the 
departure of the glass, in so far as they see the form of the 
handkerchief change. 

The secret is rather simple but none the less effective on that 
account. The ring is employed as in the more common method, but 
in this case it is attached to a piece of elastic and secured to the vest 
just as the "Bautier Pull" is secured. At the proper moment, in the act 








of covering the glass with the handkerchief, the ring is secured by 
the left hand and introduced under the handkerchief. The glass is 
then disposed of in a manner which may be best adapted to existing 
circumstances. At the climatic moment the ring is allowed to leave 
the fingertips and pass under the coat. As in the case of the pull, the 
transit is accomplished so rapidly that perception is impossible. The 
effect is rather startling, very satisfactory and worthy of the reader's 
study. 

NOTE. In order to facilitate the introduction of the "ring," the glass 
as it is covered with the handkerchief should stand upon the table, so 
that the left hand may be left perfectly free to discharge its mission, 
as per description. 
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A Single-Slate Message. 

From the many existing methods of producing messages upon slates, 
we select the following, because of its simplicity. Unlike many of its 
contemporaries, the particular process under discussion requires the 
use of but one slate, which may be supplied by the audience. Briefly, 
the presentation is along the lines which follow: 

The slate is first thoroughly examined and dampened upon both 
sides, in order to further demonstrate the absence of preparation. The 
next object of attention is a single sheet of newspaper, which is, in 
turn, absolved from guilt. The sheet of newspaper is then placed 
upon a table, in order that the performer may not stoop so low as to 
exchange the slate through the table top. The slate is then placed 
upon the paper where it is allowed to remain until the spirits have 
had sufficient time in which to rise to the occasion. The slate is then 
taken from the table and the message revealed. This message may be 
in any form desired, such as the name of a previously selected card, 
a number, name, or spirit communication. The four essentials for the 
success of this demonstration are, slate, newspaper, chalk, and a 
moistened sponge. 

Let us assume that the message to appear upon the slate is "Ace of 
Diamonds." In order that this message may appear, in due time, it 
will be necessary to previously write the communication 
"backwards" upon one side of the newspaper. This reversed line 
must be written firmly and in order to assure absolute legibility, each 
letter should be well chalked over several times. The slate is 
moistened, of course, so that it may more readily receive the chalk 
impression from the paper. When the slate is placed upon the paper, 
it should, at the same time, be firmly pressed downwards so that the 
surface of the slate and the paper will come in contact. To facilitate 
this contact, two or three silk handkerchiefs may be placed upon the 
table. The bulk of the handkerchiefs should come directly under the 
message so that the paper will be slightly raised along the line of the 








writing, thus making it impossible for the two surfaces to escape 
meeting. 
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Appearing Glass and Lemon. 

Although consigned to the "vest-pocket" class because of its very 
great simplicity, "The Appearing Glass and Lemon" is worthy of 
cultivation by those who enjoy homemade apparatus, which is even 
more effective than many high high-priced pieces of paraphernalia 
purchased of dealers. 

The result of the performer's efforts produces an effect somewhat in 
accordance with the subsequent description. The first object of 
interest to the observer, is a paste board or light wooden disc about 
nine or ten inches in diameter. Preferably, both surfaces should be 
covered with black or green felt. There is no further preparation 
necessary, for the disc serves merely as a table top for the reception 
of the glass. 

A large pocket handkerchief is borrowed, or if desired, the performer 
may use a colored handkerchief or flag of his own. The flag or 
handkerchief, as the case may be, is then rolled on the wand just 
enough to keep it in place. When this has been accomplished, an 
impromptu curtain has been established, which may be easily 
manipulated by the four fingers of the right hand. The disc is held in 
the left hand and the curtain in the right. The curtain is now drawn 
over the disc from front to back, momentarily covering it without 
accomplishing a production of any nature. 

This same movement is repeated, but this time a small wine glass is 
revealed standing upon the improvised table top. Again the sweeping 
movement is repeated with the revelation of a lemon reposing 
serenely in the glass. If it is the desire of the performer, this process 
may be reversed, causing first the disappearance of the lemon and 
finally the glass. 


After the flag is attached to the wand, the combination thus formed 







is placed upon the table, in order that both hands may be left quite 
free for the demonstration of the disc. The glass to be produced, 
should, previous to its engagement, rest upon the servante, or behind 
some natural shield if a regular conjuring table is not used. 

The type of glass used should be of the stem variety. At any 
convenient point, which will vary as individual glasses vary, attach a 
loop of stiff black thread or cat-gut. As the curtain is removed from 
its temporary resting place, the thumb of the right hand, which is 
free, establishes a connection with the loop which is attached to the 
glass. This article now hangs upon the thumb behind the curtain. It is 
not deposited upon the disc until the sweep is performed for the 
second time. The fingers of the left hand aid the glass in seeking its 
base as the thumb releases the loop. If the disc is covered with black 
felt and the loop shaped of black thread, there need be no fear that 
this harness will be detected. Apropos of loops formed of black 
thread, we suggest that the loop portion be covered with mucilage, in 
order to provide the fibre with an artificial stamina which will keep 
it permanently in expansion, after the manner of those loops formed 
of cat-gut or wire. 

The lemon should be harnessed in a like manner, and may be placed 
under the vest, or at any point where it is easily accessible. If the 
lemon is "vested," the loop may be easily hooked by the thumb 
under cover of the curtain, at a moment which is identical with the 
exhibition of the glass. 

This apparatus may be purchased for a sum not exceeding fifteen 
cents, and yet it will be a considerable surprise when the result of the 
modest efforts of the performer are realized. 

The end. 

e the chalk impression from the paper. When the slate is placed upon 
the paper, it should, at the same time, be firmly pressed downwards 
so that the surface of the slate and the paper will come in contact. To 
facilitate this contact, two or three silk handkerchiefs may be placed 
upon the table. The bulk of the handkerchiefs should come directly 
under the message so that the paper will be slightly raised along the 
line of the writing, thus making it impossible for the two surfaces to 
escape meeting. 
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